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The  treaty  which  was  signed 
The  Peace  j^^.  p^ns  will  be  referred  in  the 
^^^  ^'  Senate  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  of  which  Mr.  Davis  (one 
of  the  Peace  Commissioners)  is  chairman, 
and  Mr.  Frye,  another  Commissioner,  is  a 
member.  It  is  said  that  the  agreement  will 
be  reported  promptly,  without  opposition, 
and  that  seventy-one  votes  in  the  Senate 
can  already  be  counted  for  ratification. 
Probably  there  will  be  an  attempt  to  obtain 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  declaring  that  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  hold  the 
Philippines  by  military  power  only  until  the 
inhabitants  shall  be  able  to  set  up  a  stable 
government  of  their  own.  Mr.  Bryan  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  treaty  should  be 
ratified  and  that  then  our  Government 
should  treat  the  Filipinos  as  it  intends  to 
treat  the  people  of  Cuba.  Those  who  oppose 
expansion  may  agree  in  support  of  such  a 
policy,  but  they  appear  to  be  outnumbered 
greatly  by  those  who  are  unwilling  at  pres- 
ent to  bind  the  Government  to  any  clearly 
defined  course  of  action.  Senator  Frye  has 
been  interviewed  on  this  subject.  He  argues 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  turn  over  the  is- 
lands to  any  other  power;  that  we  are  under 
a  moral  obligation  to  hold  them  and  give 
them  good  government,  and  that  the  com- 
mercial advantages  to  be  gained  by  holding 
them  will  be  very  great.  The  following  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  have  excited  much 
favorable  comment:  "  If  we  give  them  a 
good  government  there  will  be  little  diffi- 
culty. We  must  not  send  carpet-baggers  and 
political  hacks  and  adventurers  there  to  gov- 
ern these  people."  The  drift  in  labor  organi- 
zations is  in  opposition  to  a  policy  of  expan- 
sion. To  the  recent  adverse  vote  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  have  now  been  added  sim- 


ilar votes  in  the  Central  Labor  Unions  of 
New  York  and  Boston.  Agoncillo  has  re- 
turned from  Paris  to  Washington,  where, 
with  the  assistance  of  three  additional  com- 
missioners— Gen.  Diego  de  Dios,  Dr.  Lo- 
zada  and  Seiior  Juan  Luna— he  will  estab- 
lish a  Filipino  Junta. 


Cuba 
Transferred. 


Spain's  sovereignty  in  Cuba 
and  on  the  whole  Western 
Continent  which  she  once 
dominated  ended  at  noon  on  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary ist.  It  was  an  impressive  scene,  not 
only  in  the  salon  of  the  Palace,  where  the 
transfer  was  formally  made,  but  in  the 
Plaza  of  Arms,  where  the  people  gathered 
in  crowds  to  witness  the  Spanish  ensign 
descend  from  Morro  Castle,  giving  place  to 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  Spaniards  did 
not  raise  the  Palace  flag  at  all,  evidently 
feeling  that  there  was  humiliation  enough 
for  them.  In  the  salon  General  Castellanos 
with  his  suit,  in  fatigue  dress  with  no  dec- 
oration, met  General  Brooke  and  his  staff, 
resplendent  in  full  uniform.  After  a  little 
informal  talk  both  groups  formed  a  cres- 
cent, behind  which  stood  a  group  of  Cuban 
insurgent  officers.  When  the  salute  from 
Cabanas  and  the  Spanish  ships  in  the  har- 
bor indicated  that  the  hour  had  come,  Gen- 
eral Castellanos  stepped  forward  and  ad- 
dressed himself  in  Spanish  to  General  Wade 
as  President  of  the  American  Commission, 
and  was  followed  by  a  translation  by  Cap- 
tain Hart.  The  Spaniard  spoke  with  deep 
feeling,  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  he 
was  obeying  the  command  of  his  King  and 
the  dictates  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Gen- 
eral Wade  turned  to  General  Brooke,  ask- 
ing him  to  receive  the  sovereignty  yielded 
up  by  Spain,  and  he  in  turn  spoke  briefly, 
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his  address  bein^  trjinslatvd  sentence  by 
sentence  by  Cai)tain  Hart.  Then  came  the 
leavetaking,  and  more  than  one  Spanish 
officer  broke  down  under  his  emotion.  Then 
followed  a  general  reception  by  General 
Brooke,  and  soon  after  General  Castellanos 
and  staff,  with  the  few  remaining  soldiers, 
went  aboard  the  transport  and  sailed  for 
Spain.  At>the  same  time  the  American  Hag 
was  raised  over  the  wreck  of  the  "  Maine." 


During    the    week    immedi- 
The  Situation   ^tely   preceding   the   trans- 
in  Cuba.  ^^^,  ^^  authority  in  Havana 

there  was  much  disorder  in  the  city  and  the 
suburban  district,  owing  chiefly  to  the  as- 
saults of  negroes  and  other  Cubans  of  the 
lower  class  upon  Spanish  shopkeepers  and 
other  residents  known  to  have  been  support- 
ers of  Spanish  rule.  Merchants  were  com- 
m.anded  to  kiss  the  Cuban  flag  and  to  shout 
for  the  Cuban  cause.  Refusal  provoked  as- 
sault, and  riots  followed.  On  the  26th  one 
man  was  killed  and  a  score  w^ere  wounded 
in  such  collisions.  On  the  night  of  the  27th 
a  comjjany  of  American  soldiers  was  fired 
upon  by  negroes,  and  before  order  was  re- 
stored several  persons  had  been  killed.  In 
some  instances  Spaniards  caused  riots  by 
pulling  down  Cuban  and  American  flags 
which  had  been  displayed  together.  Those 
responsible  on  the  Cuban  side  for  these  dis- 
turbances appear  to  have  been  lawless  resi- 
dents of  the  slums  of  the  city.  The  in- 
surgent leaders  and  their  men  made  elab- 
orate preparations  for  celebrating  the  de- 
parture of  the  Spanish  forces  and  the  as- 
sumption of  authority  by  the  Americans  on 
New  Year's  Day.  There  were  to  be  pa- 
rades and  entertainments  of  various  kinds, 
the  program  covering  six  days.  They  were 
greatly  disappointed  when  they  learned  that 
General  Brooke  would  permit  nothing  of 
the  sort  and  that,  while  individual  Cubans 
might  come  in,  no  part  of  the  insurgent 
army  as  such  would  be  allow^ed  to  enter  the 
city.  General  Gomez  w^as  quite  indignant 
because  he  and  his  follow^ers  could  not  pa- 
rade in  the  streets,  and  it  w^as  rumored  that 
General  Meuocal  and  his  soldiers  were  in- 
clined to  resume  hostilities.  American  flags 
were  torn  down  from  many  houses.  Cable- 
grams  w^ere    sent   to    President    McKinley, 


urging  him  to  revoke  General  Brooke's  or- 
der. It  is  said  that  General  Lee  and  Gen- 
eral Ludlow  were  in  favor  of  permitting  the 
Cuban  forces  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies, 
but  were  oveiTuled  by  General  Brooke.  At 
last,  on  the  30th,  after  an  all-night  session, 
the  Cuban  Patriotic  Committee  decided  to 
yield  without  reservation  to  the  order.  This 
settlement  was  promoted  by  a  wise  and 
sympathetic  letter  from  General  Ludlow, 
who  pointed  out  why  it  was  inexpedient  to 
permit  the  proposed  celebration  at  this  time, 
and  assured  the  Cubans  that  the  American 
authorities  would  be  glad  to  assist  them  in 
their  plan  "  at  a  proper  time  hereafter." 


In  the 
Philippines. 


New  complications  in  the 
Philippines  have  been  caused 
by  the  surender  of  Iloilo— the 
second  port  of  the  archipelago  and  the  chief 
city  of  the  populous  island  of  Panay— by 
the  Spanish  garrison  to  the  insurgents.  For 
several  weeks  the  latter  had  been  besieging^ 
the  city.  On  the  24th  ult.  General  Otis  was 
instructed  to  use  his  own  discretion  in  deal- 
ing with  the  situation  there.  He  dispatched 
2,000  men,  commanded  by  General  Miller,  on 
three  transports  to  Iloilo,  the  "  Baltimore  " 
and  the  "  Callao  "  accompanying  them.  They 
arrived  on  the  28th,  thirty-nine  hours  too 
late,  for  General  Rios  and  his  Spaniards  had 
surrendered  the  city  and  had  sailed  for  Zam- 
boanga,  on  the  island  of  Mindanao.  The  in- 
surgents had  taken  possession  on  the  26th 
and  had  at  once  established  a  municipal  gov- 
ernment. It  is  supposed  that  Rios  acted  un- 
der instructions  from  Madrid.  The  Spanish 
Government  must  have  known  that  a  sur- 
render to  the  insurgents  would  embarrass 
our  Government  in  its  dealings  with  Aguin- 
aldo  and  his  forces.  It  was  reported  on  the 
29th  that  General  Otis  had  been  instructed 
to  take  possession  of  Iloilo,  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  the  insurgents.  A  British 
schooner  has  brought  to  Manila  the  news 
that  the  Spaniards  at  Guam  rebelled  last 
.Tune  against  the  authority  of  Francis  Porto- 
sach,  the  American  Governor,  and  deposed 
him.  The  Spanish  garrison  at  Ponape,  in  the 
Carolines,  has  been  massacred  by  the  native 
forces.  The  Cabinet  of  Aguinaldo  resigned 
on  the  26th,  and  he  has  formed  a  new  one. 
Conflicting  reports  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
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rupture  have  been  published,  but  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  old  Cabinet  would  not  support 
Aguinaldo  in  his  refusal  to  release  his  Span- 
ish prisoners  to  the  Americans.  The  Filipino 
Congress  was  divided  on  the  question 
whether  Aguinaldo's  demand  for  a  grant  of 
absolute  power,  authorizing  him  even  to  de- 
clare war,  should  be  satisfied.  It  is  re- 
ported that  all  of  the  members  of  the  new 
Cabinet  are  pledged  to  insist  upon  independ- 
ence and  not  to  give  up  the  prisoners.  A 
new  argument  in  support  of  this  decision 
concerning  the  prisoners  is  disclosed  in  the 
declaration  of  Aguinaldo's  advisers  that 
they  will  never  release  them  "  while  thou- 
sands of  Filipinos  are  dying  in  the  Spanish 
convict  settlements  of  Fernando  Po,  the 
Ladrones  and  the  Caroline  Islands."  The 
situation  is  made  still  more  difficult  by  the 
disappearance  of  Aguinaldo  and  the  evident 
purpose  of  the  Filipinos  near  Manila  to  re- 
sent and  oppose  by  force  any  attack  on 
Iloilo.  Additional  reinforcements  have  been 
ordered  to  Manila. 


At  the  close  of  the  year  the  re- 
Our  Great  marliable  export  movement 
^^  *  from  this  country  still  attracted 
attention  here  and  abroad.  It  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  address  delivered  on  the  24th  ult 
in  England  by  Mr.  James  Bryce  to  the 
Leicester  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Our  ex- 
ports for  the  eleven  months  ending  with  No- 
vember ($1,117,681,199)  exceeded  those  of 
any  preceding  full  calendar  year,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  returns  for  December, 
not  yet  available,  will  make  the  total  for  the 
twelve  months  more  than  $1,250,000,000.  In 
1897  the  total  was  $1,099,700,000,  and  in  1896 
it  was  $1,005,843,000.  These  were  the  only 
years  in  which  it  rose  to  $1,000,000,000.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  noticeable  that  in  the 
calendar  year  just  closed  the  imports  were 
less  than  in  any  preceding  year  since  1885. 
The  most  significant  figures  in  the  export 
returns  are  those  which  show  the  extraordi- 
nary increase  of  the  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  which  have  risen  from  $130,- 
000,000  in  1888  to  $291,000,000  in  1898  (fiscal 
years),  while  the  imports  have  fallen  from 
$324,000,000  to  $226,000,000.  The  most  Im- 
portant change  in  this  department  of  our 
foreign  trade  has  been  that  which   is  ob- 


served in  the  movement  of  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel.  The  exports  of  such  manu- 
factures have  grown  from  $17,763,000  in 
1888  to  $70,367,000  in  1898;  In  the  same  pe- 
riod the  imports  have  declined  from  $49,000,- 
000  to  $12,600,000.  In  the  last  weeks  of  the 
year  the  supremacy  of  the  American  iron  in- 
dustry was  repeatedly  shown  by  the  ship- 
ment of  large  quantities  of  steel  to  foreign 
countries,  the  placing  here  of  orders  for  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  steel  rails  to  be 
laid  in  Australia,  Russia  and  India;  the  sale 
of  ships'  plates  in  Glasgow,  and  other  simi- 
lar transactions  now  so  frequently  reported 
that  they  no  longer  excite  comment  here  at 
home,  although  the  meaning  of  them  has  not 
until  the  present  time  been  clearly  seen  in 
Europe. 


The    Walker    Commission 
^  ^  icaragua  j^^^  g^iven  to  the  State  De- 
Canal. 

partment,  for  transmission 

to  Congress,  a  brief  preliminary  report  con- 
cerning the  results  of  its  recent  work.  The 
Commission  examined  "  the  entire  canal  re- 
gion "  of  Nicaragua  and  employed  seventy 
engineers,  with  laborers  and  helpers,  for 
ten  months  in  making  careful  surveys.  The 
three  members,  Rear-Admiral  Walker,  Gen- 
eral Hains  and  Civil  Engineer  Haupt,  unite 
in  saying  that  the  construction  of  a  canal 
across  Nicaragua  is  **  entirely  feasible." 
Two  routes— the  one  selected  and  followed 
by  the  Maritime  Canal  Company,  and  an- 
other which  was  marked  out  in  1872  by  a 
surveying  party  under  Commander  Lull- 
have  been  thoroughly  examined,  and  the 
Commission  reports  that  the  latter  "  is  the 
more  desirable  because  it  is  easier  of  con- 
struction, presents  no  problems  not  well 
within  good  engineering  precedents,  and  will 
be  a  safer  and  more  reliable  canal  when 
completed."  The  estimated  cost  is,  for  the 
first  route  $124,000,000,  and  for  the  second 
$123,000,000.  These  are  the  estimates  of 
Rear- Admiral  Walker  and  Mr.  Haupt;  Gen- 
eral Hains  adds  20  per  cent  "  in  view  of  the 
increased  size  of  the  canal "  for  which  the 
estimates  are  made,  and  "  the  difficulties  in- 
cident to  work  in  tropical  countries."  It 
appears  that  the  demands  of  modem  com- 
merce, and  the  size  and  draft  of  modern 
ships,  have  led  the  Commission  to  provide 
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dimensions  considerably  greater  than  ever 
before  proposed,  in  length  of  locks  as  well  as 
in  the  canal's  width,  depth,  and  radius  of 
curvature.  The  Lull  route  follows  the  course 
of  the  San  Juan  River  more  nearly  from 
Greytowu  westward  than  the  Maritime 
Company's  route,  and  would  permit  the  use 
of  a  lower  level  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  distance  from  Greytown  to  the  lake. 
The  leading  journals  of  London  express  ap- 
proval of  the  negotiations,  said  to  be  in  prog- 
ress, for  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer  treaty,  but  insist  that  Great  Britain 
should  receive  compensation  in  some  way 
for  the  desired  concession. 


Scientific 
Associations. 


At  the  eleventh  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  held  at 
Yale  University,  the  most  interesting— and, 
from  many  points  of  view,  the  most  note- 
worthy—feature was  the  address  of  the 
president,  Professor  Arthur  T.  Hartley. 
Speaking  upon  "the  Relations  between 
Economics  and  Politics,"  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  marked  decline  in  the  influence 
of  the  economists  in  forming  public  opinion 
and  shaping  legislation.  In  explanation  of 
this  fact,  he  reviewed  briefly  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  theory;  and,  admitting 
that  its  foundations  have  been  broadened 
and  its  possibilities  widened  by  new  methods 
of  study,  he  showed  that  economics  has 
tended  to  become  more  and  more  a  science 
for  schoolmen,  instead  of  a  practical  guide 
for  statesmen.  Meanwhile,  a  similar  de- 
velopment in  the  science  of  jurisprudence, 
working  itself  out  in  an  almost  complete 
dependence  on  precedent,  has  tended  to 
unfit  the  courts  for  dealing  with  distinct- 
ively modern  problems  arising  from 
changed  economic  conditions.  Finally, 
our  present  system  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, characterized  by  the  dominance  of 
the  legislature  and  by  "log-rolling"  legis- 
lation, has  placed  the  economist  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  his  attempts  to  influence  the 
members  of  the  legislature;  since  his  aim, 
unlike  theirs,  is  the  good  of  all  the  districts 
within  the  commonwealth.  In  the  face  of 
these  conditions,  the  pressing  problems  of 
municipal  administration  and  national  ex- 
pansion (among  others)  demand  responsible 
government   on   a    sound    economic    basis. 


The  choice  lies  between  expert  direction  and 
national  disgrace,  if  not  national  ruin.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  Professor  Hadley's  opinion, 
the  largest  opportunity  for  the  economist 
in  the  immediate  future  lies  in  the  leader- 
ship of  an  organized  body  politic.  One 
whole  session  was  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  needed  reforms  in  the  methods  of 
the  next  census,  the  discussion  being  led 
by  Professors  Mayo-Smith,  H.  C.  Adams, 
Gardner,  and  Rowe,  Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North, 
Hon.  Horace  Wadlin,  and  Dr.  M.  R.  Malt- 
bie.  About  the  same  amount  of  attention 
was  given  to  municipal  problems— the  ques- 
tions of  municipal  statistics,  municipal  tax- 
ation of  corporations  and  the  nature  of 
municipal  franchises.  The  subject  of  cur- 
rency reform  was  introduced  by  Professor 
Taussig,  in  his  paper  on  "  Some  Aspects  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  Situation,  1893- 
97,"  and  was  continued  by  an  excellent  re- 
port from  a  special  committee  of  the  as- 
sociation. The  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Association  was  held  at 
New  Haven  in  conjunction  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  economists,  and  the  two  organi- 
zations held  joint  sessions  for  the  discussion 
of  American  economic  history  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's colonial  policy.  A  committee  on 
the  historical  study  of  colonial  dependencies 
was  appointed.  In  New  York  several  scien- 
tific associations  held  annual  meetings  last 
week  at  Columbia  University,  among  them 
being  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion and  the  Geological  Society  of  America. 


Revolutions. 


The  worst  is  in  Bolivia,  but 


the  dispatches  relating  to  all 
of  them  are  sufficiently  meager  to  show 
that  they  are  of  the  usual  Spanish- American 
character— namely,  political  rather  than 
bloody.  In  Bolivia  the  President  went  away 
to  the  frontier  to  suppress  a  revolution,  when 
his  enemies  at  the  capital  proclaimed  a 
board  of  government  and  barricaded  the 
streets.  The  President  returned,  right  about 
face,  with  his  army  and  is  now  on  the  road 
to  retake  the  capital,  where  "  young  men 
belonging  to  the  best  society  are  joining- 
either  side  and  the  banks  have  lost  nearly 
all  their  clerks."  In  Peru,  aside  from  the 
usual  deficit  of  the  treasury  which  Congress 
is  trying  to  remedy,  the  President  has  sent  a 
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vanguard  to  suppress  a  small  revolutiou  on 
the  frontier;  but  the  vanguard  made  common 
cause  with  the  enemy,  so  the  matter  has 
dropped  for  the  present  and  the  Peruvians 
are  entertaining  the  "  Oregon"  and  "  Iowa." 
There  is  some  political  and  revolutionary- 
excitement  about  the  election  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent Billinghurst  to  the  Presidency  of  Peru, 
but  everybody  says  he  is  sure  to  get  the 
nomination,  with  or  without  bloodshed.  In 
Ecuador  the  clericals  are  at  the  bottom  of 
everything.  Altho  the  new  Archbishop  of 
Lima  has  just  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  State  he  is  reported  to  be  at  the  head  of 
a  conspiracy  to  restore  the  old  religious  laws 
and  to  prevent  work  on  a  railroad  which  is 
being  built  by  an  American  syndicate  and 
which  will  invade  some  of  the  districts  in 
which  the  religious  orders  have  great  influ- 
ence. President  Alfaro  has  added  a  few 
more  dictatorial  functions  to  his  already  ab- 
solute dictatorship,  and  has  gone  out  to  the 
frontier  to  quell  an  insurrection.  But  neither 
side  has  any  special  advantage  at  present. 
President  Alfaro  has  also  just  asked  Con- 
gress for  permission  to  propose  an  inter- 
national conference  to  the  governments  of 
Colombia  and  Venezuela  to  discuss  the  ex- 
pediency of  preparing  a  new  constitution 
whereby  the  old  republic  of  Colombia  found- 
ed by  Bolivia  shall  be  restored.  This  repub- 
lic dissolved  in  1830  into  the  republics  of 
Ecuador,  Colombia    and    Venezuela. 


After  very  much  of  specula- 
The  Dreyfus  ^j^^  ^  ^^^  become  clear  that 

there  are  secret  documents  in 
the  Dreyfus  case.  M.  Preycinet,  Minister  of 
War,  admitted  it  at  last,  and  the  Court  of 
Cassation  promptly  demanded  that  the  pa- 
pers be  submitted  to  it.  This  demand  was 
absolutely  refused  at  first,  but  finally  yielded 
to  on  condition  that  the  papers  be  kept  un- 
der careful  guard  so  that  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  their  being  made  public.  Accord- 
ingly they  are  sent  by  special  messenger  to 
the  Court  in  the  morning  and  returned  to 
the  War  Department  in  the  evening.  Drey- 
fus himself  continues  in  prison,  all  the  re- 
ports to  the  contrary  being  positively  de- 
nied. The  Court  of  Cassation,  it  is  an- 
nounced, has  decided  to  send  a  commission  to 
confer  with  him  and  learn  his  explanations. 


On  the  report  of  the  commission  will  depend 
his  being  summoned  to  Paris.  External 
French  politics  remain  uncertain.  Reports 
from  Shanghai  affirm  that  the  French  claims 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  city  have  been  allowed 
by  the  Chinese  Government  under  very 
heavy  pressure  from  France,  there  being  no 
adequate  support  from  other  governments. 
Franco-English  relations  appear  to  be  im- 
proving, altho  the  Newfoundland  question 
looms  up  as  a  very  dangerous  element.  It  is 
said  that  the  English  are  fortifying  the 
British  shore  and  that  the  French  are  gath- 
ering ships  of  war  to  defend  their  rights. 


•pjjg  After  continued  scenes  of  dis- 
Aus^leich  graceful  rioting  the  Hungarian 
Refused.  Reischstag  has  ended  it«  ses- 
sion without  a  constitutional  renewal  of  the 
Ausgleich,  so  that  the  situation  returns  to 
what  it  was  before  the  compact.  Meanwhile 
an  imperial  rescript  has  been  issued  renew- 
ing the  compact  for  six  months.  The  disturb- 
ances have  given  occasion  for  very  bitter  at- 
tacks and  quite  a  number  of  duels  have  been 
announced,  without,  however,  any  serious  re- 
sult. The  opposition  seems  to  center  chiefly 
about  Premier  Banffy.  The  disturbances  be- 
tween Austria  and  Germany  are  not  yet 
settled,  and  there  are  reports  that  Count  Go- 
luchowski  is  about  to  resign  his  portfolio  as 
Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  on  ac- 
count of  these  difllculties.  A  German  who 
published  a  severe  criticism  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment for  its  expulsion  of  the  Austrians 
from  Prussia  and  of  Danes  from  Schleswig, 
was  put  under  arrest  for  16se-majest6,  but 
this  has  aroused  a  very  general  protest. 


Lord  Curzon  has  arrived  in 

Lord  Curzon   j^^j^^   g^^^^    inaugurated    his 

in  India.  i       i        -xi. 

viceregal   rule  with    a   most 

enthusiastic  greeting  at  Bombay.  There 
were  the  usual  salutes  and  the  city  was  dec- 
orated with  flags,  among  which  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  very  noticeable.  The 
greeting  was  to  Lady  Curzon  as  well  as  to 
her  husband,  and  in  his  reply  he  expressed 
her  acknowledgments  of  the  kindness  mani- 
fest in  the  reception.  The  people  were  not 
over  demonstrative  but  evidently  were 
greatly  interested.    One  little  incident  gives 
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a  motst  favorable  Impression  of  the  new  Vice- 
roy. On  entering  the  native  city,  where 
there  were  no  troops,  be  preferred  to  naeet 
the  natives  without  a  military  display.  This 
tactful  recognition  of  them  was  greatly  ap- 
preciated, and  in  many  ways  there  has  been 
manifest  a  cordiality  on  the  part  of  all  the 
different  castes  which  bodes  well  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  administration.  In  his  replies  to 
the  various  addresses  presented,  while  prom- 
ising good,  earnest  consideration  to  what 
was  recommended  and  manifesting  his  will- 
ingness to  profit  by  any  advice  that  members 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  or  any  other 
bodies  might  give,  he  absolutely  declined  at 
the  present  stage  to  make  any  pronounce- 
ment on  the  currency,  the  border  disturb- 
ances or  other  problems  which  he  must  meet 
in  his  official  duties.  The  absence  of  any 
news  from  the  frontier  indicates  that  the 
Mad  Mullah  is  not  as  successful  as  he  had 
hoped  to  be  and  that  this  new  disturbance 
will  be  speedily  overcome. 


Persia. 


The     ecclesiastico-political     cam- 


paign of  Russia  in  Northern  Per- 
sia is  progressing.  The  Russian  priests  ar- 
rived in  Urumia  September  9th,  the  party 
consisting  of  a  monastic  priest,  a  monastic 
deacon  and  one  married  priest  with  his  wife. 
Immediately  gathering  about  themf  those  who 
were  inclined  to  join  the  Greek  Church,  they 
took  signatures  rapidly.  Each  Nestorian 
was  obliged  to  abjure  the  errors  of  his  re- 
ligion and  accept  the  creed  of  the  Russian 
€hurch,  especially  the  statement  as  to  the 
nature  of  Christ— two  natures  and  twa  per- 
sons, instead  of  the  monotheism  of  the  Nes- 
torian  Church,  and  the  titie  Mother  of  God 
as  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Then  the 
general  plan  was  to  take  posaes&ion  of  a 
Nestorian  Church  building  with  the  consent 
of  its  adherents,  reconsecrate  and  rearrange 
it,  receiving  individual  applicants  as  co^na- 
munieants.  According  to  the  latest  advices 
it  is  generally  expected  that  the  entire  old 
Nestorian  Church  will  join  the  Russian 
Church.  The  evangelical  element,  under  the 
care  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  feels  the  movement  somewhat  but 
not  as  much  as  some  had  anticipated.  The 
Persian  authorities,  eeclesiastie  as  well  as 
qUmE,  loolt  upon  the  movement  with  coiisid^ 


erable  disfavor,  fearing  the  strengthenfBip 
of  the  Russian  power,  which  is  already 
manifest  on  the  Northwest.  Meanwhile  the 
Russian  road  to  Teheran  from  the  Caspiaa 
will  be  formally  opened  in  a  few  months.  A 
number  of  concessions  now  belonging  tO" 
others  will,  it  is  said,  become  Russian  within 
a  short  time  and  pave  the  way  for  Russians 
political  interference  as  soon  as  any  disorder 
appears  and  gives  a  good  pretext,  or  the  gen- 
eral conditions  in  Russia  make  the  Govern- 
ment feel  that  it  is  practicable  for  it  to  ad- 
vance. 


There  is  a  new  danger  in  the 
African  Transvaal.  Recently  a  Boer  po- 
liceman murdered  an  Englishman 
named  Edgar,  entering  his  house  and  shoot- 
ing him.  He  was  then  arrested,  the  charge 
was  reduced  to  one  of  manslaughter,  and  he 
was  released  on  bail.  The  British  agent  de- 
manded a  restitution  of  the  charge  of  mur- 
der, and  a  mass  meeting,  attended  by  5,000 
Uitlanders,  was  held  at  Johannesburg  to  pre- 
sent a  strongly*  worded  petition  to  the  Queen,, 
reciting  the  wrongs  of  the  foreign  residents 
of  the  Transvaal  and  appealing  for  protection. 
There  were  no  speeches,  as  political  gather- 
ings are  prohibited,  but  a  multitude  signified 
their  assent  to  the  petition  presented  to  the 
consul  by  uplifting  their  hands.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  bitter  feeling  on  both  sides, 
the  Boer  papers  advising  that  on  the  first 
British  act  of  war  twenty-four  hours'  leave 
be  given  to  the  women  and  children  of  Jo- 
hannesburg, and  then  that  the  whole  place 
be  destroyed,  claiming  that  all  but  the  Afri- 
kander Ward  should  be  reduced  to  a  gi- 
gantic rubbish  heap.  One  result  was  the 
forbidding  by  President  Kruger  of  a  cele- 
bration of  the  defeat  of  the  Jameson  raid. 
On  every  hand  the  situation  is  very  tense 
and  there  seems  to  be  general  expectation 
of  a  revolt  against  the  Boer  Government, 
Further  northward  a  British  force,  supposed 
to  be  the  one  sent  from  Uganda  to  connect 
with  General  Kitchener's  expedition,  has 
had  a  serious  conflict  with  the  natives,  altho 
it  seems  to  have  gained  the  victory.  The 
Egyptian  troops  in  the  Sudan  have  defeated 
what  is  apparently  the  last  vestige  of  the 
Khalifa's  army,  altho  the  Khalifa  himself 
has  not  yet  been  captured. 


UNPUBLISHED    CORRESPONDENCE    BETWEEN 
WHITTIER  AND  JOHN   BRIGHT. 


BY    SAMUEL    T.     PICKARD. 


Ever  since  the  catastrophe  at  Khartum, 
In  which  General  Gordon  gave  up  his  life, 
there  has  been  hanging  in  the  Quaker  poet's 
*'  garden  room,"  at  Amesbury,  a  fine  portrait 
of  this  Christian  hero.  It  attests  the  admi- 
ration of  Whittier  for  the  phase  of  Gordon's 
many-sided  character  which  is  revealed  in 
his  work  in  the  Sudan,  in  breaking  up  the 
slave  trade,  and  in  the  heroic  effort,  in  which 
he  sacrificed  his  life,  to  withdraw  the  Egyp- 
tian army  from  an  untenable  position.  For 
this  admiration  he  was  quite  severely  taken 
to  task  by  his  warmest  and  most  valued 
friend  in  England,  the  Quaker  statesman  and 
orator,  John  Bright,  whose  letter  of  remon- 
strance, never  before  in  print,  is  given  be- 
low. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Bright  left  the 
cabinet  of  Gladstone,  in  1882,  because  he 
disapproved  of  the  military  expedition  to 
Egypt.  That  Gordon's  ill-fated  visit  to  the 
Sudan  two  years  later  was  really  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace  did  not  placate  the  states- 
man. He  did  not  see  in  Gordon  the  same 
man  whom  Whittier  admired— one  ready  ,to 
give  his  life  for  a  holy  cause— but  a  mere  ad- 
venturer, seeking  excitement  and  glory  by 
mixing  in  quarrels  of  nations  not  his  own. 
He  thought  Whittier  had  imperfect  know^l- 
edge  in  regard  to  Gordon's  career,  and  con- 
sidered it  his  friendly  duty  to  set  him  right. 
But  it  happened  that  Whittier  had  been  for 
years  following  with  keen  interest  the  course 
of  this  knight-errant  of  humanity,  who 
after  romantic  adventures  with  his  sword, 
never  unsheathed  for  an  unworthy  cause,  in 
China  and  in  South  Africa,  had  now  fallen 
a  martyr  in  the  Sudan,  not,  however,  with- 
out having  accomplished  much  in  his  great 
work  of  breaking  up  the  slave  trade  in  that 
region. 

Early  in  1885  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  honor 
of  Gordon;  and  Charles  C.  Reed,  of  Lon- 
don, appealed  to  Whittier  to  write  an  ode  to 
tbe  hero.    Mr.  Whittier  replied  that  he  had 


thought  of  doing  so,  hut  found  himself  un- 
able to  undertake  it.  lie  suggested  tliat  if 
he  could  reach  the  ear  of  Tennyson,  he  would 
urge  him  "  to  give  the  world  a  threno<ly  in- 
spired by  the  life  and  death  of  one  wlio  had 
made  not  only  England  but  the  world  richer 
for  his  memory."  In  the  same  letter  he 
said: 

"  For  years  I  have  followed  General  Gordon's 
course  with  constantly  increasing  interest,  won- 
der and  admiration,  and  I  have  felt  his  death  as 
a  great  personal  bereavement.  A  providential 
man,  his  mission  in  an  unbelieving  and  selfish 
age  revealed  the  mighty  power  of  faith  in  God, 
self-abnegation,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity. 
For  centuries  no  grander  figure  has  crossed  the 
disk  of  our  planet.  Unique,  unapproachable  in 
his  marvelous  individuality,  he  belongs  to  no 
sect  or  party,  and  defies  classification  or  com- 
parison." 

This  letter  was  shown  to  Tennyson,  who 
sent  a  polite  note  to  AVhittier,  inclosing  the 
(luatrain  afterward  inscribed  upon  Gor- 
don's monument: 

"  Warrior  of  God,  man's  friend,  not  here  below, 
But  somewhere  dead  far  in  the  waste  Sudan.; 

Thou  livest  in  all  hearts,  for  all  men  know 
This    earth    hath    borne    no    simpler,    nobler 
man." 

Whittier' s  letter  came  also  to  the  notice  of 
John  Bright,  who  at  once  made  this  ener- 
getic remonstrance,  dated  at  London,  March 

18th,  1885: 

"  My  Dear  Friend  :  (Miarles  C.  Reed  has 
sent  me  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  thine  on  the 
subject  of  General  Gordon  wliich  has  surprised 
and  distressed  me ;  forgive  if  I  am  forced  to 
write  to  thee  upon  it. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  our  most  famous  poet, 
whose  writings  are  a  constant  defense  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy,  can  lend  his  pen  to  glorify  a 
man  whose  reputation  is  founded  solely  on  his 
passionate  engagement  in  war  in  distant  coun- 
tries, with  which  he  had  no  necessary  connec- 
tion, and  from  which  he  had  received  no  injury 
and  no  provocation?  The  employment  of  Gor- 
don by  our  Government  was  a  grievous  blunder, 
as  every  member  of  it  will  now  admit.     In  re 
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liKioii  lie  was  a  straiiK*'  faMatic,  bordering  on 
the  insane,  drawing  his  inspiration  from  the  hor- 
rible stories  of  the  Old  Testament  wars  rather 
than  from  the  Now  Testament  and  Gospel  nar- 
ratives. He  cared  little  for  his  own  life,  and, 
if  possible,  still  less  for  the  lives  of  others.  No 
Chinaman  and  no  Sudanese  had  done  hira 
wrong,  and  yet  he  imagined  that  he  was  justi- 
fied in  engaging  in  the  savagery  of  war,  some 
thousands  of  miles  from  his  own  country,  and 
in  the  slaughter  of  untold  numbers  of  his  fel- 
low men.  It  is  to  me  amazing  that  any  Chris- 
tian man  can  admire  and  applaud  such  a  life. 
If  all  Christians  were  heroes  of  this  type,  what 
would  the  world  become?  If  the  Apostles  Paul 
and  John  were  called  to  judge  of  the  Gordon 
ideas  and  life,  what  would  their  answer  be? 
And  how  does  his  passionate  disregard  of  hu- 
man life  accord  with  the  story  we  have  of  the 
earthly  life  and  message  of  the  merciful  Savior? 
"  But  for  Gordon's  career  as  a  soldier  where 
would  be  the  admiration  for  him?  His  sup- 
posed heroism  is  in  his  passionate  love  of  war, 
and  in  his  personal  fearlessness  of  danger — and 
the  loud  hosannas  in  his  praise  from  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  and  clergy  are  raised  to 
excite  in  the  minds  of  our  people  not  a  love  of 
Christianity,  but  a  toleration  of  war. 

"  Our  Government  has  committed  a  fearful 
blunder  in  its  Egyptian  policy.  I  left  them 
when  they  bombarded  the  forts  and  city  of  Alex- 
andria. Other  blunders  have  followed.  One  of 
the  worst  of  these  was  the  sending  of  Gordon 
to  Khartum.  He  went  out  as  a  messenger  of 
peace,  and  he  plunged  at  once  into  war ;  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  Government  have  been 
immeasurably  increased.  I  am  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  those  w^ho  hold  up  Gordon  as  an  ex- 
ample to  be  followed.  But  what  a  calamity  it 
w^ill  be  if  the  Poet  who  has  made  himself  famous 
by  his  writings  in  favor  of  justice  and  mercy 
should  throw  a  shadow  over  all  his  past  serv- 
ices to  mankind  by  dedicating  his  later  efforts 
to  the  glorification  of  a  man  whose  fame  rests 
solely  on  his  passionate  devotion  to  war  on  two 
continents,  separated  by  some  thousands  of 
miles  from  his  own  country ! 

"  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Reed,  giving  him  my 
sentiments  on  this  sad  question,  and  I  do  not 
conceal  them  from  my  friends.  If  Gordon  was 
right  in  his  war  with  the  Sudanese,  who  were 
fighting  for  freedom  from  Egyptian  and  English 
invasion  of  their  country,  surely  I  was  over- 
scrupulous when  I  left  the  Government  com- 
mitted to  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria.  For- 
give me  for  writing  this  letter.  No  man  out- 
side his  own  family  has  a  greater  interest  in  the 
reputation  of  our  New   England   Poet  than   I 


have-  no  one  will  more  regret  it  if  he  should 
attempt  to  show  that  Christianity  and  multitudi- 
nous slaughter  professed  and  practiced  make  the 
sort  of  hero  which  our  children  are  to  admire 
and  imitate.  We  are  asked  to  admire  Gordon 
mainly  as  a  soldier  careless  about  his  own  life — 
utterly  regardless  of  the  lives  of  those  with 
whom  he  rushed  into  conflict.  The  corrupt 
churches  of  our  time  rejoice  that  a  loud  profes- 
sion of  religion  was  mixed  up  with  soldierly 
qualities,  and  thus  the  profession  of  war  is  var- 
nished over  and  made  more  tolerable  to  those 
who  profess  the  Christian  name. 

"  Again  I  say,  forgive  me  for  writing  this  let- 
ter. Let  Gordon's  name  find  its  proper  place 
in  history.  But  I  would  not  that  our  Christian 
Poet  should  by  one  line  add  to  its  influence  in 
the  present  or  any  future  generation  of  those 
who  speak  our  English  tongue.  It  has  cost  me 
something  to  write  this  letter — it  will  not,  I 
think,  be  misunderstood." 

Whittier  made  immediate  reply  to  this 
friendly  remonstrance;  but  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  letter  shows  that* not  only 
does  he  retract  nothing,  but  he  gives  new 
emphasis  to  his  expressions  of  admiration 
for  "  the  strange  fanatic "  whose  course 
is  so  bitterly  reprobated  by  the  British 
Quaker: 

"  My  Dear  Friend  :  I  regret  the  publication 
of  my  hasty  private  letter  to  C.  C.  Reed,  as  it 
has  occasioned  thee  uneasiness.  I  quite  agree 
with  thee  as  regards  the  armed  interference  with 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  and  I  think  one  of  the 
best  acts  of  thy  life  w^as  thy  withdrawal  from 
the  ministry  in  consequence  of  it.  But  as  re- 
spects Charles  Gordon,  I  cannot  withdraw  my 
admiration  for  the  man,  while  I  disapprove  of 
his  warlike  methods.  I  learned  much  of  him 
from  my  friend,  Dr.  Williams,  who  knew  him 
well  in  China,  and  who  thought  nim  one  of  the 
most  generous  and  self-sacrificing  men  he  ever 
knew.  Still  later,  I  have  read  of  his  labors  in 
the  Sudan  to  suppress  the  dreadful  slave  trade, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  went  to  Khartum 
once  more  really  on  an  errand  of  peace,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  would  not  have  succeeded 
if  the  English  army  had  not  invaded  the  Sudan. 
It  is  not  probable  that  I  shall  write  a  poem  on 
his  life  and  death,  but  I  thought  of  it,  and  in- 
tended to  express  my  admiration  of  his  faith, 
courage  and  self-abnegation,  while  lamenting  his 
war  training  and  his  reliance  on  warlike  means 
to  accomplish  a  righteous  end.  As  it  is,  he  was 
a  better  man  than  David  or  Joshua — he  was  hu- 
mane, and  never  put  his  prisoners  into  brick- 
kilns nor  under  hammers.     And  he  believed  in  a 
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living  God,  who  reveals  himself  now  as  in  the 
old  time." 

Whittier's  friend,  Dr.  Channing  M.  Wil- 
liams, referred  to  in  the  above  letter,  is  an 
American  missionary,  stationed  since  1855 
in  China  and  Japan.  He  was  Protestant 
Episcopal  missionary  bishop  of  China  at  the 
time  of  Gordon's  service  against  the  Taiping 
rebels.  It  would  seem  from  one  passage  in 
Mr.  Bright's  letter  that  the  evidence  of  a 
bishop  of  "  a  corrupt  Church  "  in  favor  of 
Gordon  would  be  to  him  far  from  conclu- 


sive. With  a  larger  charity,  Whittier  found 
friends  in  whom  he  trusted  in  all  the  sects 
of  Christendom.  Hating  war  and  all  its 
trappings  as  a  good  Quaker  should,  he 
nevertheless  thought  he  found  under  the 
military  uniform  of  (Gordon  a  passionate 
lover  of  humanity,  and  toward  such  a  man 
his  heart  always  warmed.  His  portrait  of 
Gordon,  in  the  red  coat  of  a  British  soldier 
and  the  fez  of  an  Egyptian  oflicer,  kept  its 
place  on  his  wall  alter  receiving  Mr.  Bright's 
letter. 

Boston,  Mass. 


A  MINIMUM  WAGE. 

BY    PROF.     JOHN    BASCOM,     LL.  D. 


The  first  distinctive  expression  of  a  vigor- 
ous trade-union  is  collective  bargaining. 
By  this  means  the  equilibrium  is  partially 
restored  between  the  employer  and  employee 
in  making  the  contract  of  labor.  A  manager 
who  hires  a  thousand  men  and  deals  with 
them  singly  has  a  power,  a  personal  liberty, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of  any  one  of 
these  men  in  framing  the  agreement  between 
them. 

This  want  of  balance  is  partially  rectified 
by  a  contract  which  includes  the  entire 
thousand.  Two  parties,  of  proximate  equal- 
ity, confront  each  other  in  this  most  vital 
social  relation,  the  giving  and  receiving 
wages. 

The  second  distinctive  measure  of  a  trade- 
union— one  which  has  been  but  slowly  rip- 
ened out  of  a  protracted  and  painful  ex- 
perience— is  that  of  a  minimum  wage.  It  is 
a  measure,  like  collective  bargaining,  that 
cannot  exist  aside  from  a  firm  combination 
among  workmen.  A  minimum  wage  means 
that  a  trade-union  under  no  circumstances 
will  accept  for  its  members,  or  for  any  one  of 
them,  a  wage  insufllcient  to  meet  the  stand- 
ard of  life  current  with  them.  That  sta  d- 
ard  is  to  be  maintained  at  all  hazards.  One 
who  cannot  find  employment  on  these  ac- 
cepted terms  must  be  supported  from  the 
common  fund  until  he  can  secure  the  mini- 
mum wage.  The  fact,  more  than  any  other, 
which  has  forced  this  conclusion  on  work- 
men is  the  impossibility  on  any  other  terms 


of  resisting  an  indefinite  depression  of  wages 
on  the  occasion  of  the  least  depression  in  the 
labor  market.  Set  aside  these  two  prin- 
ciples and  the  losses  of  every  failure  in  pro- 
duction are  sure  to  be  visited,  first  of  all, 
on  laborers;  while  the  recovery  from  them 
is  very  slow  with  the  return  of  prosperity. 
The  ground  lost  is  regained,  if  regained  at 
all,  with  utmost  difficulty. 

Under  the  single  contract  the  most  negli- 
gent and  improvident  workmen,  not  the 
most  thrifty  and  intelligent,  determine  the 
common  status. 

Whatever  the  first  class  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  second  class  are  shortly  compelled 
to  take.  The  thriftless  workman  becomes 
the  fulcrum  across  which  the  prosperity  of 
the  better  man  is  pried  at  and  tumbled 
over.  The  poor  workman  need  not  retain 
the  place  he  has  for  the  moment  won;  in- 
deed, he  is  not  likely  to  retain  it,  having 
once  been  used  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor. 
Cast  out  of  employment,  he  is  only  the  more 
serviceable  when  the  process  is  to  be  re- 
peated a  second  time. 

Nor  is  collective  bargaining  alone  suffi- 
cient to  remedy  the  inherent  weakness  of 
workmen  as  compared  with  managers.  If 
the  current  wage  can  be  indefinitely  reduced 
when  times  are  hard,  the  first  blow  of  every 
disaster  is  made  to  fall  on  the  workmen. 
Their  relative  weakness  again  betrays  them 
in  the  same  way  as  when  they  act  singly, 
tho  in  a  less  degree.    The  descent  becomes 
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cMsy.  iiH>vil;il)l(';  i\\r  Mscciit  porploxing  jukI 
painriil.  The  iniiiimum  wage  is  a  protection 
furnished  the  workman  by  simple  volition, 
when  tlie  power  of  reasouabh!  resistance 
fails  liini.  Let  us  loolc  at  the  principle  in  the 
various  lights  in  which  it  is  to  be  judged. 

The  minimum  wage  is  not  likely  to  be  ex- 
cessive. The  standard  of  life  which  defines 
it  is  not  the  wishes  or  caprices  of  men,  but 
what  lias  been  actually  won  under  average 
conditions.  This  standard,  if  adhered  to  in 
unprosperous  periods,  can  be  slowly  ad- 
vanced in  prosperous  ones.  The  doctrine  of 
a  minimum  wage  operates  as  a  ratchet  to 
hold  fast  all  that  is  once  gained.  Certainly 
this  is  well,  if  no  evils  are  developed  which 
counterbalance  the  gains. 

The  attitude  of  the  workman  under  a  min- 
imum wage  is  precisely  that,  only  higher  in 
the  scale  of  civilization,  which  economists 
have  so  freely  assigned  him  lower  in  the 
scale.  It  has  been  a  favorite  doctrine  that 
the  minimum  wage,  to  which  the  laborer 
was  constantly  gravitating,  was  the  re- 
muneration necessary  for  a  bare  existence. 
This  limit  being  reached,  wages  could  sink 
no  lower,  no  matter  what  the  state  of  pro- 
duction. Now  the  workman  simply  says  this 
minimum  shall  be  a  tolerable  instead  of  an 
intolerable  existence,  a  rational,  instead  of 
an  irrational  one.  We  will  insist  on  stop- 
ping before  we  reach  the  bottom.  If  produc- 
tion can  proceed  with  us  at  a  standstill  at 
the  bottom,  it  can  proceed  with  us  at  a 
standstill  somewhat  higher  up. 

Is  he  not  only  quite  logical  but  also  wise 
in  this  conclusion?  A  reasonable  standard 
of  life  supplies  him,  as  a  producing  agent, 
with  adequate  physical  strength,  adequate 
intellectual  culture,  and  the  strongest  social 
motives.  Every  step  down  from  a  favor- 
able standard  of  life  is  one  that  weakens 
him  as  a  productive  term  in  society.  The 
folly  of  it  is  exactly  the  folly  of  underfeed- 
ing a  draft  animal.  The  w^retchedness  of  it 
is  the  WTetchedness  of  treating  a  man 
worse  than  a  brute.  Highest  production  de- 
mands a  minimum  wage. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  the  underlying 
economic  law  of  supply  and  demand  against 
this  doctrine?  If  we  insist  on  higher  w^ages 
when  lower  wages  alone  are  remunerative 
we  exhaust  our  strength  and  so  prepare  the 


way  for  a  still  greater  fall.  In  the  first 
place,  the  tendency  of  wages  in  any  given 
occupation  to  sink  is  due  to  overproduction 
ill  tliat  depart iiicnt.  Ileduce  wages  and  the 
same  overproduction  can  be  carried  still 
further  with  a  further  fall.  Clieck  produc- 
tion and  prices  rally.  A  more  fundamental 
response  is  that  the  steady  growth  of  pro- 
duction musi  depend  on  a  corresponding 
growth  in  consumi)tion. 

The  workmen  are  the  great  majority  of 
men.  Consumption  cannot  advance  with  a 
steady  loss  on  their  part  of  purchasing 
power.  Their  standard  of  life  must  define 
the  consumption  of  the  community  and  so  its 
production.  A  favorable  standard  will  not 
only  imply  increased  purchases,  it  will  also 
bring  with  it  that  thrifty  temper  which  re- 
sults in  forecasting  the  future  and  providing 
for  it.  This  means  a  growth  of  capital.  Our 
great  mistake  has  been  in  supposing  that 
prosperity  could  be  partial  and  at  the  same 
time  progressive.  It  can  only  be  steadily 
nourished  under  the  widest  action  and  re- 
action. We  want  not  fewer  men,  but  more 
men  in  direct  and  adequate  ministration  to 
each  other.  The  larger  the  market  the  safer 
the  market. 

The  doctrine  of  a  minimum  wage  is  just 
in  its  relation  to  the  manager. 

It  is  not  just  that  he  should  begin,  at 
once,  to  shift  every  disaster  he  may  have 
occasioned  on  the  workman,  himself  bearing 
only  wiiat  he  cannot  thus  transfer.  If 
wages  w^ere  a.  fixed  term  he  w^ould  adjust 
his  business  to  that  fact,  and  that  fact  would 
often  teach  him  prudence.  It  would  not  be 
possible  for  him  to  be  imprudent  and  re- 
coup his  losses  by  dropping  the  wages  of  his 
employees.  As  the  manager  alone  has  the 
powder  of  guidance,  the  embarrassments  in- 
cident to  his  mistakes  should  fall  primarily 
on  him,  and  only  secondarily  on  the  work- 
men, not  as  now,  primarily  on  them,  he  ac- 
cepting only  the  unavoidable  remainder. 
This  doctrine  is  much  like  that  involved  in 
the  prior  lien  granted  to  the  w^orkman  who 
.  has  built  a  house,  on  that  house.  The 
product  of  labor  cannot  be  diverted  from  the 
paj^ment  of  labor  to  make  whole  some  other 
claimant.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
and  first  w^orthy  of  it. 

This  doctrine  also  favors,   in   a  high   de- 
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gree,  social  j?rowtli.  We  are  constantly  com- 
plaining- that  those  whom  A\'e  would  aid  are 
incapable  of  receiving  aid— have  in  them- 
selves no  recuperative  power.  Tliis  is  not 
the  case  with  those  who  sot  up,  and  cling  to, 
a  reasonable  standard  of  life.  They  show 
exactly  that  self-assertion  we  are  in  searcii 
of.  They  hold  fast  all  tliat  is  given  them. 
They  struggle  hard  to  turn  one  talent  into 
two  talents.  No  greater  social  heroism  has 
anj^where  been  shown  than  in  some  min- 
ors' strikes  in  England;  the  impoverished 
workmen  an<l  tlieir  impoverished  families 
refusing  to  return  to  Avork  at  an  inadequate 
wage.  No  man  is  more  sublime  than  when 
he  faces  evil  with  the  firm  assertion,  "  I 
will  resist  it  unto  death."  Such  men  will 
live. 


Tlie  one  surprising  thing  is  that  we  do  not 
all  recogni/.e  the  nobility  of  tliJ?  noble,  and 
with  joy  in  our  hi'arts  exclaim:  "These  are 
the  ones  whom  we  have  sought  and  God 
has  sent." 

Nor  liav(»  we  the  slightest  ground  to  fear 
tlint  a,  minimum  wage  will  favor  idleness. 
Tlie  doctrine  grew  out  of  the  determination 
to  win  by  labor;  to  make  labor  properly 
productive.  A  body  of  men  with  whom  this 
is  tlie  ruling  principle  will  constrain  every 
member  of  it  to  his  utmost  exertion.  The 
impulse  lias  in  it  the  inexhaustible  energy 
of  enterprise.  The  indolent  man  is  the  dis- 
couraged man  who  puts  no  proper  value  on 
labor;  who  is  willing  to  worlv  for  nothing. 

WiLLlAMSTOWN,    MaSS. 


IS  THE   CZAR  A  CHRISTIAN  ? 


BY    PROF.     E.     D. 

An  eminent  historian  has  characterized  the 
Greek  Church  as  a  mummy  of  Christianity 
in  a  kneeling  posture.  Other  authorities  have 
pronounced  Greek  Christianity  a  dead  and 
poisonous  superstition,  wearing  unw^orthily 
the  name  tho  wholly  without  reality  of  relig- 
ion. Protestant  opinion  generally  regards  it 
as  being  spiritually  below  Romanism  quite 
as  much  as  Romanism  is  below  the  best 
forms  of  evangelical  belief  and  life.  How 
far  are  such  estimates  accurate  and  just? 

One  who  reads  with  candor  the  acts  of  the 
Greek  Synod  of  Jerusalem,  1672,  and  in  con- 
nection with  it  the  Confession  of  the  Patri- 
arch Dositheus,  adopted  by  the  Synod,  will 
be  surprised  to  note  how  close  is  the  doc 
trinal  parallel  on  many  fundamental  points 
between  these  deliverances  of  Oriental 
Christianity  and  the  decrees  and  catechism 
of  the  Roman  Council  of  Trent  on  one  side 
and  several  of  the  creeds  of  the  Reformation 
on  the  other.  A  similar  impression  is  made 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  Orthodox  Confes- 
sion or  Catechism  of  Mogilas,  1643,  whose 
author  has  been  styled  the  father  of  Russian 
theology.  A  nineteenth  century  symbol  of 
like  character,  now^  in  universal  use  not  only 
in  the  Russias  but  extensively  in  the  East 


MORRIS,    D.D. 

also,  is  the  Full  Catechism  of  Philaret.  w^ho 
was  for  nearly  a  century  the  Metropolitan 
of  Moscow  and  the  most  learned  and  influen- 
tial theologian  of  the  Greek  communion  in 
recent   times. 

The  Full  Catechism  was  published  in  1839 
by  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Majesty, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Eastern  Patri- 
archs, for  the  use  of  schools  and  of  all 
orthodox  Christians,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages  and  extensively 
employed  as  a  satisfactory  summary  of 
Greek  orthguoxy.  And  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  present  Czar  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  these  representative  formu- 
laries, and  especially  with  the  last,  which  is 
the  latest  and  most  authoritative  expression 
of  the  faith  of  the  eighty  millions  or  more 
who,  in  Russia  and  elsewhere  jn  both  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  constitute  what  is  called 
Greek  Christendom. 

Nearly  two  centuries  have  passed  since 
l*eter  the  Great  made  St.  Petersburg  the 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  political  capital  of 
his  empire,  and  assumed  to  be  the  head  of 
the  Church  as  well  as  the  State.  His  suc- 
cessors have  always  claimed  and  held  the 
same  spiritual  primacy.    The  present  Czar 
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wonrs  to-day  this  douhlo  crown,  and  wields, 
so  far  as''he  desires,  the'  same  religious  su- 
premacy. All  testimj)nies  agree  that  he  is 
a  loyal  supporter  of  liis  ancestral  faith  and  a 
devout  worshiper  at  the  holy  shrine  of  his 
peopl(\  Pure  in  morals,  faithful  and  tender 
in  his  domestic  and  social  relations,  devout 
in  temper  and  belief,  specially  attentive  to 
all  religious  duties,  as  he  is  said  to  be,  he 
wears  consistently  the  aspect  of  a  Christian 
man,  according  to  the  standard  set  up  for 
him  in  these  national  formularies.  He  seems 
also  to  have  inherited  the  benevolent  in- 
stincts of  his  grandfather,  w^hose  abolition  of 
serfdom  was  one  of  the  truly  great  events 
of  this  century.  As  a  ruler  he  appears  to  be 
seeking,  amid  aifficulties  which  we  can  hard- 
ly conceive,  yet  with  a  patient  and  heroic 
purpose  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  ad- 
miring, the  true  welfare  of  his  nation,  as 
well  in  its  educational  and  religious  as  in  its 
temporal  interests. 

Is  the  Czar  a  Christian  f  Was  his  recent 
proposal  for  the  disarmament  of  Europe  and 
for  the  establishment  of  an  era  of  universal 
peace  a  mere  effusion  of  sentiment,  a  stroke 
of  political  policy,  a  shrewd  device  con- 
ceived as  a  step  toward  further  aggrandize- 
ment and  final  supremacy  among  the  na- 
tions, or  was  it  the  expression  of  a  profound 
conviction  born  of  spiritual  Christianity? 
Certainly  no  more  notable  or  worthy  utter- 
ance has  been  heard  in  the  world  during  this 
eventful  century:  it  has  thrilled  millions  of 
hearts,  and  is  destined  to  be  listened  to  by 
States  and  Nations  through  the  coming  cen- 
turies. Even  if  it  were  merely  a  political 
dictum,  put  forth  to  test  the  disposition  of 
other  governments  or  to  conceal  some  deep 
scheme  of  imperial  ambition,  it  would  still 
be  regarded  as  a  very  remarkable  utterance 
for  one  so  young  in  yeai's  and  so  engrossed 
in  the  development  of  a  gigantic  empire. 
But  if  it  is  a  Christian  proposition,  in  spirit 
like  the  song  of  the  angels  at  Bethlehem, 
and  incorporating  truly  Christian  principle, 
it  becomes  an  ineffably  grander  thing— a  doc- 
ument which  may  fitly  be  placed  among  the 
most  illustrious  papers  in  the  archives  of 
the  race.  What  view  are  we  to  take  of  it 
and  of  him  who  has  sent  it  forth  to  be  read 
and  pondered  by  mankind? 

The  Full  Catechism  of  Philaret,  with  all 


its  defective  conceptions  of  doctrine  and  its 
degenerating  formalisms,  contains  enough  of 
the  Cospel  to  lead  any  one  who  thoroughly 
studies  and  believes  it  into  what  we  may 
hopefully  regard  as  a  truly  Christian  expe- 
rience. Its  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  as 
divine  and  as  established  by  the  witness  of 
prophecy  and  miracle — its  analysis  and  en- 
forcement of  the  Nicene  Creed  as  containing 
the  doctrine  which  all  are  bound  to  believe — 
its  discussion  of  the  Ten  Commandments  as 
a  law  of  life  for  all  men— its  teaching  re- 
specting the  Beatitudes  and  the  Prayer 
which  our  common  Lord  hath  taught  us  all 
—these,  taken  together,  in  conjunction  with 
the  declaration  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  sent 
into  the  w^orld  to  give  spiritual  life  to  men, 
are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  belief  that  many 
an  adherent  of  the  Greelv  communion,  as 
well  as  many  an  adlierent  of  Rome,  is  at 
heart,  under  such  instruction,  a  true  disciple. 
May  we  not  hope  that  Nicholas  II  is  such  a 
disciple,  and  that  his  grand  utterance  came 
out  of  a  heart  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
touched? 

Let  any  one  Avho  doubts  read  the  comment 
on  the  seventh  Beatitude:  We  must  live 
friendly  with  all  men,  and  give  no  occasion 
for  disagreement;  if  any  arise,  we  must  try 
all  possible  ways  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  even  by 
yielding  our  own  right,  unless  this  be  against 
duty  or  hurtful  to  any  other;  if  others  are  at 
enmity,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  reconcile 
them;  and  if  we  fail  we  must  pray  to  God 
for  their  reconciliation.  Let  any  one  who 
doubts  study  the  Third  Part  of  the  Cate- 
chism, which  treats  of  the  union  between 
faith  and  love,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
Christian  love  sanctifies  and  controls  the 
life.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  read  the  par- 
ticular injunction  to  crucify  the  affections 
and  lusts,  and  especially  the  affection  of 
anger.  When  anger  prompts  us  to  revile  an 
enemy  and  to  do  him  harm,  we  are  to  resist 
the  wish,  and,  remembering  how  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  cross  prayed  for  his  enemies, 
pray  likewise  for  ours. 

In  such  lessons  as  these  the  young  Czar 
has  been  trained  from  his  childhood;  he  has 
studied  and  recited  them  doubtless  over  and 
over,  as  in  the  days  of  old  Presbyterian  chil- 
dren learned  the  Shorter  Catechism.  Can  we 
reasonably  question  that,  under  the  nurture 
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of  that  blessed  Spirit  wlio  worketh  when 
and  where  and  how  He  pleaseth,  such  relig- 
ious teachings  have  prodifced  a  profound, 
even  a  saving,  effect  in  his  soul,  and  have 
made  him  indeed  a  Christian  man?  And  if 
this  be  so,  can  we  question  that  his  recent 
proposition,  so  clear  and  calm  in  diction  and 
so  commanding  in  its  substance,  is  an  efflo- 
rescence from  the  sanctitiod  nature  of  one 
whom  God  has  set  on  the  supreme  summit 
of  our  human  life?  And  if  this  be  so,  can 
we  question  +hat  the  whole  world,  amid  all 
its  suspicions,  rivalries,  statecraft,  will  yet 


hear  and  heed  the  message  as  one  sent  from 
heaven  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here  the 
vexed  query  whether  tlie  Greek  Church  or 
the  Roman  Chureh  is  a  bnuich  of  the  true 
Church  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  or  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  formalism  and  degeneracy  of 
Oriental  Christianity.  A  true  saint  may  be 
born  of  God  in  either  communion,  and  break- 
ing througli  or  rising  above  such  corrupting 
elements,  may  become  in  the  loftiest  sense 
our  brother  in  Christ,  and  even  a  messenger 
of  God  to  the  nations. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


CHILDREN  OF  VIKINGS. 


BY    THEODORE    ROBERTS. 


The  young  scald  Avho,  all  evening,  had 
been  striking  his  harp  softly  beside  the 
hearth,  in  the  great  hall  of  Salten  Tower, 
now  leaned  the  instrument  against  his  l^nee. 
Ej'^vind,  the  ancient  lord  of  the  tower,  raised 
his  eyes  from  their  long  scrutiny  of  the  fire. 

"  Now  you  have  finished,"  he  said,  "  and 
you  voiced  your  pretty  love  songs  so  low  that 
I  could  scarce  hear  them.  Ah,  my  young 
poet,  do  you  think  that  the  weight  of  many 
years  and  the  wisdom  of  gray  hairs  have 
hardened  my  heart  against  love  and  music  ? 
Know  then,  A  If  gar,  that  memories,  wakened 
by  twang  of  a  hai-p-cord,  are  as  dear  to  me 
as  the  touch  of  your  lady's  hand  to  you." 

"  They  w^ere  poor  things,  of  my  own  mak- 
ing," replied  the  youth,  "  and  I  deemed  them 
not  worthy  your  attention." 

"  By  Olaf  and  his  sword  !  things  have 
changed  mightily,"  cried  Lord  Eyvind. 
"  When  true  love  first  came  to  me  I  was 
more  of  a  fighter  than  a  singer,  but,  never- 
theless, I  made  songs  in  praise  of  her,  and 
I  deemed  them  meet  for  the  ears  of  any  gath- 
ering, be  it  of  slaves  or  kings,  gods  or  fair 
women." 

Alfgar's  cheeks  flamed  red. 

"  Sir,  neither  am  I  ashamed  of  my  verses, 
nor  of  her  who  inspires  them.  They  lie  near 
my  heart  and  are  white  angels  of  comfort, 
and  I  sing  them  for  my  own  pleasure,  reck- 
ing not  if  other  ears  hear  or  remain  deaf." 


The  old  man  smiled,  and  his  gaze  returned 
to  the  crackling  fagots. 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  my  love— of 
the  love  that  laughed  at  danger  and  sword- 
blades  and  won  a  princess,"  he  said. 

The  fingers  of  tne  fire-light  sprang  along 
the  dusty  weapons  and  reddened  the  great 
shields  on  the  ^vnlh  and  the  eyes  of  the  old 
lord  were  full  of  life  and  valor  again,  as  he 
told  his  romance. 

My  great-grandsire,  Salten  Wolfhead, 
builded  this  tower  many  years  ago,  for  a 
shelter  and  a  stronghold  for  his  sailors  and 
fighting  men.  His  greater  house  stood 
twenty  miles  to  the  north,  on  the  coast,  and 
stands  there  even  now  under  the  rule  of 
strangers.  It  was  the  snug  harbor  here  that 
captured  the  heart  of  Wolfhead.  He  saw  in 
it  a  safe  haven  for  his  returning  ships.  At 
the  narrow  crook  of  the  entrance  he  piled  up 
this  stout  tower.  You  have  seen  how  the 
turrets  and  the  walls  along  the  stairs  are 
looped  for  archery.  You  have  noticed  the 
huge,  uneven  stones  gathered  in  loose  heaps 
on  the  battlements.  Yes,  he  made  it  a  strong 
fighting  tower — a  welcome  haven  for  bis  re- 
turning plunder-ships,  but  a  menace  to  the 
ships  that  followed,  red  with  war-shields. 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  during  the  third  year 
after  the  building  of  the  tower,  in  the  early 
days  of  June,  that  Lady  Gundal,  the  king's 
cousin,  came  to  the  northern  house  to  visit 
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the  l.'idy  of  Salteii  Woiriiend.  Those  woiikmi 
wore  distantly  of  llic  saino  bhxxl,  niid  tho 
the  Lady  Guiidal  was  by  far  tho  younger, 
and  unwed,  the  pooph'  couhl  not  say  which 
face  or  whicli  form  hehl  the  more  beauty.    I 


(b-ew  near  to  one;  aiiolhoi-  and  exehanged 
greeting  and  uiion  tlio  .lari  from  the  Nortli 
heard  that  I  saih'd  foi-  tho  South  and  phm- 
der,  ho  bogged  that  wi;  sail  together.  So, 
in  company  the  three  great  ships  braved  the 


will  unfold  you  this  part  of  the  story  quickly,  dangers  of  the  North  Sea.  We  lefl  behind 
for  it  is  naught  l)ul  history.  Just  before  tlio  us  Jutland  and  the  home  of  the  Danes- 
lift  of  the  summer  dawn  four  dragon-ships,  southward,  soutliward,  led  on  by  the  red 
of  a  lighter  and  lower  shape  than  ours  of  the  star  of  adventure.  Now  we  sailed  with  the 
North,  dropped  anchor  at  the  foot  of  Salten  coast  on  our  right  showing  clear,  save  when 
Wolfhead's  terrace.  Salten  Wolfhead  was  a  gray  fog  hid  it  away.  One  bright  mom- 
inland,  seeing  to  his  farms.  Ilis  viking-ships  ing,  when  no  wind  filled  our  sails,  our  long 
were  far  out  on  the  sea.      So  the  strangers  sweeps    urged    as    into   a   peaceful    harbor. 


swarmed  ashore,  slew  the  guards,  flung 
down  the  gates  and  carried  awaj^  the 
women.  Then  the  prows  of  their  ships 
turned  south  again  and  behind  them  the 
Wolfhead's  barns  made  a  great  bonfire  that 
threw  an  angry  stain  over  the  summer  sea. 
Off  the  east  coast  of  Shetland  they  were  met 


around  which  lay  a  peaceful  city.  Our  war- 
horns  cried  fearfully.  Our  Viking  banners 
struck  fear  into  the  city's  heart.  The  lord 
of  the  city,  having  no  soldiers  inside  the 
w^alls  and  not  enough  men  in  his  forts  to 
man  the  engines  of  war,  sent  forth  a  white 
flag,  begging  us  to  keep  our  men  in  control 


by  four  of  old  Salten's  ships,  returning  with     and  to  accept  of  him  rare  and  costly  gifts, 
fair  plunder  of  gold     and    silks    from    the        "  This    sounds    reasonable,"    said    Harald 
South.    Straightway  a  most  daring  and  val-     Jarl,  and  with  picked  escorts  of  swordsmen 


orous  fight  took  place  and  the  stranger 
prince  sailed  out  of  it  with  but  one  of  his 
stout  boats — but  with  that  boat  w^ent  the 
Lady  Gundal. 

The  years  went  by  in  war  and  peace,  feast- 
ing and  sorrow,  and  in  the  time  of  my  father 
the  great  house  nortli  of  Drontheim  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  friend  of  the  new  Bish- 
op's. It  matters  nothing  to  my  story  how 
this  befell.  We  came  to  Salten  Tower,  which 
became  fortress  and  house  in  one. 

In  my  twentieth  year  my  sire  builded  .a 
new  ship,  not  over  large,  but  most  cleverly 


we  went  ashore  to  call  on  the  Southern  lord, 
leaving  our  ships  well  guarded.  We  found 
our  host— for  host  he  was,  tho  the  hospitality 
was  none  of  his  ow^i  seeking— a  big,  sol- 
dierly man,  dark  of  hair  and  eyes  and  court- 
ly of  manner.  I  wondered  to  find  him  well 
able  to  talk  the  language  of  our  Norway. 

"  I  myself  have  some  Norse  blood  in  my 
veins,"  he  said.  "  My  graudsire  w^ed  with 
the  cousin  of  one  of  your  kings." 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  my  family  remembers  the 
w^ooing,"  for  I  knew,  then,  that  he  spoke  of 
the  Lady  Gundal.    That  night  they  spread 


fitted  and  of  great  speed.    This  he  gave  to  us  a  great  feast,  but  before  tne  feast  began 

me,  with  his  blessing.  our    captain    carried    six    thousand    broad 

"  There   is   the   same   old   plunder   in   the  pieces  of  gold  safely  to  the  ships.    Our  host 

South,"  he  said.    Rowers  and  fighting  men  seemed   somewhat   moved   at  this,   but  we 

came  to  me  quickly    when    it    was    knowm  promised  to  leave  him  when  the  tide  served, 

that  Eyvind,  the  young  lord,  would  cruise  During  the  feast  the  Southern  lord's  daugh- 


southward  in  a  good  ship,  with  the  old  Sal- 
ten banner  flapping  above  the  square  sail. 

We  cleared  the  narrow,  crooked  neck  of 
the  harbor  on  a  June  morning,  with  all  our 


ter  sat  with  us  at  the  upper  table.  Her 
name  was  Gundal.  Her  hair  w-as  pale  gold, 
her  eyes  like  the  North  Sea  in  summer,  and 
her  brow  like   the   w^hite  slope   of   Kiolen. 


w^ar-shields  over  the  side,  and  the  farmers     Queenly  jewels  flashed  on  her  fingers— but 

they  could  not  flash  as  did  her  proud  eyes. 
Thrice  we  looked  at  each  other  'across  the 
great  table,  and  to  my  owm  heart  I  swore 
by  the  sword  of  St.  Olaf  that  to  win  no 
more  than  a  smile  from  this  woman  I  would 
drive  my  dragon-ship  into  the  very  jaws  of 


and  men-at-arms  shouting  farew^ell  to  us 
from  the  court-yard  and  battlements  of  the 
tower.  After  three  days'  sailing  with  a  fair 
wind  we  sighted  tw^o  ships  on  our  left,  and 
by  their  war-flags  I  saw  them  to  belong  to  a 
house  in  the  far  north,  near  Alstahong.    We 
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death.  lUit  the  eyes  of  Ilaiald  .larl  were 
also  upon  her,  and  I  felt  my  sword  hang 
heavy  in  its  sheath.  Of  a  sudden  this  second 
Lady  Ciundal  stood  up  and  in  her  hand  she 
held  a  red  Southern  rose. 

"  Vikings,"  she  said,  "  for  the  safety  of  the 
eity  my  father  hns  paid  you  gold — I  have 
only  this,"  and  she  tossed  the  rose  upon  the 
table.  Quicker  than  the  flash  of  an  axe- 
blade  I  snatched  it  up,  and  turning  to  the 
captains  and  Southern  nobleman  1  cried  : 
'*  This  is  my  prize— 1  will  return  to  you  half 
of  the  gold." 

Harald   Jarl,   who   was   flushed   with   the 
rich  wine  of    the    country,    sprang  up   and 
smote  me  across  the  face  with  his  hand.    I 
reeled  back,  drawing  clear  my  sword. 
"  Give  me  the  rose,"  he  shouted. 
Straightway  his  men  set  upon  mine  in  the 
lower  hall,    all    being    fired    with    drinking. 
Above     the      tumult      I      heard      a     clear 
voice  cry,  "  The  red  rose  is  but  a  symbol," 
then  nothing  was  left  in  the  hall  but  fight- 
ing men.    The  Southern  lord  and  his  follow- 
ers had  gone  with  the  women.    Many  times 
I  shouted  that  we  had  been  tricl^ed,  but  each 
time  Harald  drove  at  me  the  harder  with  his 
huge  blade.    Seeing  this  I  raised  the  Salten 
battle-cry  and  ran  the  drunken  Jarl  through 
the    bodj'.    The    great    w'ax    candles    were 
knocked  down,  one  by  one,  till  at  last  we 
fought  by  the  light  of  a  few  torches  on  the 
walls.    The   dishes   and   drinking   cups   fell 
from  the  tables  ;  the  chairs  w^ere  overturned. 
My  men    were    outnumbered,    but,    having 
harder  heads  than  the  farmers  from  Alsta- 
hong,    they    held    their    own    bravely.    Sin- 
guard  Wolfing,  my  favorite  captain,  had  by 
this  time  cut    his    w^ay    to    my    side.    The 
torches  threw  red  lights  and  smoky  shad- 
ows.   The     swinging     swords     flashed    and 
rang    up   and  doAvn   the   murky   hall.    Fair 
woven  tapestries  were  ripped  from  the  walls 
by  the  restless  feet  of  the  fighters.    From 
behind  some  one  touched  my  shoulder,  and  a 
voice  whispered,  "  Here  is  a  secret  door.  Sir 
Viking."    At  the  sound   of    her    voice    my 
heart   yearned    toward    her,    but  my  sword 
kept  on  with  its  hammering  and  stabbing. 
Again   I  felt  the  light  hand  on  my  mailed 
shoulder.    "  The     hall     is     surrounded— my 
father  has  two  hundred  men  from  the  hills. 
Oh,  come,  come  ! "  she  prayed  into  my  ear. 


Her  breatli  lay  upon  my  cheek  like  a  caress, 
and  for  a  moment  my  eye  and  hand  lost 
iiieJr  cunning.  And  in  tliat  moment  a  jave- 
lin flashed  up  under  my  sword  and  wounded 
me  in  the  muscles  of  tlie  neck,  and  while  I 
reeled  with  tne  pain  of  it,  fighting  blindly, 
the  great  doors  of  the  hall  swung  open  and 
the;  spearmen  from  the  hills  rushed  in.  Stag- 
gering, bleeding,  with  tl)e  lieui  of  Gundal's 
cloak  in  one  hand  and  my  reii<.ing  sword  in 
the  other,  1  followed  along  a  dark  passage, 
and  at  last  out  onto  the  harbor  front.  There 
lay  our  three  ships,  swinging  peacefully,  like 
monster  beasts  of  the  sea  at  sleep. 

"  Have  you  the  rose  ?  "  she  said,  smiling 
up  at  me,  with  her  red  cloak  drawn  about 
her  face. 

I  pointed  silently  to  my  breast,  where  it 
hung,  with  its  stem  wedged  into  a  twisted 
link  of  my  chain-mail  tunic. 

The  tumult  of  the  fight  came  to  us  faintly. 

"  Why  did  you  offer  to  return  the  gold  V  " 
she  asked. 

Battle-stained  and  faint,  I  kneeled  at  her 
feet. 

"  There  are  many  ventures  for  the  winning 
of  gold,"  I  said,  "  but  of  that  of  which  a  rose 
is  symbol,  oije  white  hand  holds  it  all  ;  "  and 
T  caught  her  hand  to  my  lips. 

"  Nay,  two  ! "  she  sighed,  and  helped  me 
up  with  both  her  hands. 

Behind  us  the  tumult  of  the  fight  w^as  dy- 
ing out. 

"  Now  leave  me,"  she  saj[d.  "A  little  boat 
lies  there  under  the  wall." 

At  this  I  said  many  mad  things. 

"  But,  foolish  one,  you  will  come  back  for 
me  next  summer,"  she  cried  softly. 

With  a  strange  madness  in  my  heart,  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  I  rowed  out  to  the  ships, 
and,  after  telling  part  of  the  true  story  of 
the  attack  in  the  hall,  1  ordered  the  great 
sweeps  to  be  run  out.  With  a  brave  dream, 
turning  all  things  toward  hope,  I  sailed  the 
three  dragon-ships  back  to  Norway. 
*  *  *  * 

The  old  lord  ceased  speaking  and  his 
sunken  eyes  flashed  with  the  firelight. 

"  Did  you  return  to  the  lady  ?  "  asked  the 
young  scald. 

"  Yea,"  answ^ered  Eyvind,  "  tho  four  ships 
were  burned  in  the  harbor  and  half  my  men 
Avere  killed,  I  brought  away  my  princess." 

Frbdericton,  N.  B.,  Canada, 
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BY    LANE    ALLEN. 


SiJKKT.Y  Priissi.'i  is  still  a  land  of  romanti- 
cism despite  the  lact  of  its  having  given  birth 
to  Kant  and  the  theory  of  Pure  Reason.  The 
Republic  of  France  may  astonish  civilization 
by   her   Dreyfus   trial;   but   this   one   single 
specimen   offered   by   her   from   out   of   the 
hidden   layers   of   the   undercrust  of   Conti- 
nental society  is  insignificant    when    com- 
pared to  the  dozens  of  examples  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  medieval  spirit  which  Prussia 
continues  to  exhibit  to  the  world.    The  Drey- 
fus trial  by  its  noise  gives  proof  of  its  being 
half   modern,   and   the   French   people   half 
converted  to  Liberty.    In  the  end  the  trial 
may  even  show  .justice  to  be  the  conqueror 
of  arbitrary  discii)line,  and  the  civil  power  in 
the  State    a  successful  wrestler  with  mili- 
tary arrogance  and  exclusiveness;  in  which 
case  the  respect  of  Anglo-Saxons  will  have 
been  recovered  for  France;— but  France  is  as 
good  as  lost  to  medisevalism.    In  contrast  to 
this  possible  evolution   Prussia  promises  a 
robust  holding  on  to  the  Old.    Far  off  from 
her  is  the  idea  of  stepping  upon  the  middle 
ground   of   controversy   between   militarism 
and  the  civil  power.    Militarism,  in  her  eyes, 
is  encamped,  now  and  forever,  on  unassail- 
able hights  of  privilege;  and  military  law,  to 
her  mind,  is  a  Prince  who  may  not  so  much 
as  condescend  to  think  of  dueling  with  a 
plebeian  Trial  by  Jury:  just  what  the  army 
in  France  and    the  anti-revisionists    think. 
But,  mind  you,  whereas  in  Paris  a  moiety  of 
the  neutral  population  (which  is  likely  to  in- 
crease to  a  victorious  majority)  opposes  this 
opinion,  in  Prussia  nine-tenths  of  the  inhab- 
itants share  it.    Indeed,   so  many  share  it, 
trembling   and    in    fear,    that   Berlin    could 
have  her  Dreyfus  trial  and  the  world  not 
even  know  it ! 

Now,  this  fact  of  unbroken  discipline  is 
surely  a  more  extraordinary  circumstance, 
if  you  set  to  thinking  about  it,  than  any- 
thing, and  the  whole  batch  of  things  con- 
nected with  the  obstreperous  Parisian  affair 
taken  altogether.  One,  furthermore,  is  inci- 
dental, transitory  only;  whereas  the  al- 
i6 


mighty  militarism  of  Prussia  is  a  perma- 
nency. If  you  are  dumbfounded,  therefore, 
over  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  lot  of  respect- 
able persons  opposing  fanatically  the  grant- 
ing of  a  second  trial  to  a  fellow-citizen,  why, 
what  are  you  to  feel  over  the  stranger  spec- 
tacle of  a  whole  nation  confirming  secret  first 
trials  by  sustaining  the  institution  of  court 
martials  in  time  of  peace,  and  for  millions 
of  fellow-citizens?  And  yet  Germans  see  not 
this  beam  in  their  own  eye,  tho  they  do  the 
mote  in  the  French  one,  and  moralize  over 
it,  too. 

No,  really,  believe  me;  this  Prussia,  the 
land  of  dull  skies  and  phlegmatic  workers, 
is  like  a  book  in  modern  binding,  replete 
inside  with  the  drollest  anachronisms.  And 
by  the  outer  binding  I  mean  the  new  indus- 
trial activity  of  the  country  and  whatever 
other  particular  things  it  resembles  other 
young  nations  in,  such  as  its  written  consti- 
tution and  its  show  of  a  national  Parlia- 
ment. The  bulk  of  it  is  old,  one  to  two  cen- 
turies behind  the  times.  And  a  good  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  mass  together  is  its 
hero— the  Emperor. 

William  II  is  one-tenth  modern  and  nine- 
tenths  old-fashioned,  after  the  manner  of  the 
striking  figures  of  our  school  book  histories. 
Think  of  the  journey  he  has  just  made  to  the 
Holy  Land  !    Will  it  not  seem  indistinguish- 
able to  future  school  children  from  descrip- 
tions of  the  costly  crusades  of  Coeur  de  Lion 
and  the  gorgeous  progresses  of  Queen  Bess 
and  the  other  depicted  old  scenes  of  pomp- 
ous display  in  the   open,   of   cavalcades  of 
dames   and   princes   moving    across    bright 
landscapes,  shut  in  on  the  horizon  by  mass- 
ive stone  towers  of  castles  and  city  walls? 
I  hardly  see  how  it  can  be  distinguished. 
William   II   spared   no   expense   as   a  royal 
guest;  nor  did  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  spare 
any  as   a  royal   entertainer.    The   Emperor 
was  accompanied  by  a  numerous  suite  of 
courtiers,  as  spick  and  span  in  their  white 
and  blue  cloth  suits  as  gold  embroidery,  lus- 
trous brass  helms    surmounted  by  waving 
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horse-tails  or  tall  white  feathers  and  decora- 
tions of  jeweled  stars  could  make  them. 
There  was  a  long  line  of  prancing  horses, 
too,  mounted  by  German  soldiers  in  tight- 
fitting  brand-new  uniforms.  And  there  was 
the  chariot  of  the  Queen,  carriages  of  the 
ladies,  the  draped  steed  of  the  King;  and  be- 
hind more  courtiers  and  guards;  while, 
scurrying  in  front,  on  the  sides  and  at  the 
rear  were  Turks  in  flashing,  loose  mantles, 
picturesque  horsemen  and  footmen,  with 
bayonets  ready  and  weapons  in  hand. 

Some  old  paintings  of  former  prog- 
resses of  princes  take  in  the  staring 
public;  and  sucli  spectators  lined  also 
the  roadway  which  William  II  passed. 
Certainly  the  same  sun  which  illumined 
the  like  scenes  in  medieval  times  shone 
on  the  Prussian  helms  and  dotted  the 
Turkish  simitars  with  blinding  spots  of 
light.  What  was  new  and  different  from  the 
old-time  scene  was  something  no  picture  can 
well  take  in.  I  mean  the  thoughts  in  the 
brains  of  the  beholders  of  the  modern  spec- 
tacle, the  thoughts  that  a  placard,  posted  up 
on  the  white  house  sides  of  a  Constantinople 
street,  expressed  in  sullen,  dark,  threatening 
words:  "We  ragged,  starving  subjects  are 
plundered  by  Sultan  Hamid  to  feast  the 
Prankish  Csesar."  Of  such  thoughts  we  see 
nothing  in  Froissart's  gay  chronicles. 

Then,  furthermore,  how  familiarly  histor- 
ical appeared  the  outcropping  of  intrigues 
in  Germany  among  brother  princes,  while 
the  reigning  monarch  tarried  in  Oriental  far- 
off  lands.  Emperor  William  put  the  charge 
of  looking  after  the  interests  of  his  family 
upon  his  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 
But  just  as  no  royal  warden  in  the  medieval 
eras  could  prevent  plots  being  set  on  foot  to 
undermine  his  lord's  authority  while  the  lord 
was  gone,  so  could  not  the  husband  of 
Louise  of  Prussia  prevent  them  during  the 
absence  of  his  adventurous  young  nephew. 

In  the  conquered  province  01  Hanover  the 
oppressed  but  not  suppressed  party  of  the 
Guelphs  bestirred  themselves  to  raise  afresh 
the  standard  of  their  ousted  hereditary  king, 
by  agitating  for  the  nomination  of  th:  Duke 
of  Cumberland  to  the  throne  of  Brunswick; 
for,  "  being  once  Installed  in  Brunswick,"  as 
their  Guelphish  Catholic  organs  of  the  press 


declared,   "  it   would   be   bui  a   step   to   his 
higher  throne  "  (of  Hanover). 

Prussia  in  this  particular,  too,  is  eminently 
medieval.  It  holds  in  its  grasp  several  alien 
crowns.  The  heads  for  which  these  were 
molded  abide  in  exile,  where  they  are  stroked 
by  resentful  henchmen  with  compassionate 
loyalty  and  the  promise  of  better  times  to 
come.  And  such  a  crown  is  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland-Hanover,  seized  in 
1866. 

A  second  old-time  episode  arose  in  Lippe- 
Detmold.  This  feud,  however,  is  one  which 
does  not  involve  a  throne  of  state,  but  only 
a  question  of  dynasty  and  etiquet,  so  it  will 
be  a  subject  in  future  that  is  fitted  rather 
for  memoirs  of  courts  than  serious  history; 
but  just  on  this  account  it  seems  the  more 
signiicant  and  more  genuinely  medieval. 

I  think  that  probably  the  telegraph  has  in- 
formed Americans  of  the  protest  letters  of 
the  Count  Regent  of  Lippe-Detmold  to  Em- 
peror William  and  the  Federal  Princes.  But 
do  Americans  rememb'er  the  connections  of 
the  story,  which  are  according  to  the  follow- 
ing facts?  In  1888  Victoria,  the  sister  of 
the  Emperor,  wished  very  much  to  marry 
Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg.  For  rea- 
sons of  state,  however,  Prince  Chancellor 
Birmarck  opposed  the  match  and  thwarted 
it,  whereupon  the  Princess  was  wedded  to 
the  Prince  of  Schaumburg-Lippe. 

Now  there  is  a  law  of  German  families, 
reigning  or  otherwise,  w^hich  imposes  equal- 
blood  marriages  on  their  members,  on  the  pen- 
alty of  having  their  offspring  excluded  from 
the  family  hereditary  rights  to  sovereignty. 
This  laAv  hindered  the  old  Emperor  William 
I  from  marrying  Princess  Radziwill,  to 
whom  he  was  devoted  as  a  young  man.  And 
it  has  prevented  no  end  of  love  matches  in 
the  country  among  its  hundred  princes  and 
princesses.  Some  get  around  it  by  taking 
wives  by  "  the  left  hand,"  and  bestowing  all 
they  are  able  to  on  the  left-handed,  or  "  mor- 
ganatic," childen  which  they  have  by  such 
consorts,  letting  the  near  or  prospective 
right  to  a  sovereign  throne  for  them  "go  flut- 
ing," as  the  saying  is  here;  or  they  marry  as 
they  like  and  abdicate  at  once. 

The  law  had  its  origin  in  a  supposed  neces- 
sity of  restricting  the  number  and  maintain- 
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Inp  the  qunllty  of  the  claimants  to  the 
thrones  of  the  country,  and  was  practically 
reconstructed  and  applied  as  a  j?eneral  rej;u- 
lation  to  be  observed  by  all  concerned  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century  (1815),  when  the 
Holy  Jtonian  (Jernian  Empire  was  dismem- 
bered by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  bother 
and  scandal  attendant  on  its  inauguration 
was  immense,  there  being  an  almost  count- 
less number  of  sovereign  barons,  counts, 
dukes  and  princes  claiming  the  right  to  be 
Included  in  the  list  of  *'  equal  bloods,"  and 
Kcichs  unmittlchare. 

The  matter  was  arranged  neatly,  however, 
by  Talleyrand,  who  discriminated  in  favor 
of  those  who  bribed  or  harangued  him  much 
against  those  who  could  bribe  him  but  little, 
or  who  were  too  proud  to  do  it  at  all.  After- 
ward, in  1825,  when  freed  of  that  foreign 
cjmic,  the  ,  confederated  German  princes 
modified  the  hardest  conditions  of  the  law 
a  little,  and  guaranteed  tlie  right  to  be  con- 
sidered of  equal  birth  with  sovereign  princes 
to  several  furtlier  families,  whose  territories 
had  been  incorporated  under  the  suzerainty 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  large  States. 

Well,    when    the    Princess    Victoria    was 
wedded  to  the  Prince  of  Schaumburg-Lippe, 
it  was  remembered  that  the  chronicles  of  the 
elder  line  of  the  race  of  Lippe  recorded  a 
not-equal-birth     marriage     or     misalliance, 
a    certain    Count    Lippe   Biesterfeld,     who 
belonged  on  the  list  of  Ebenblirtige,  having 
married  a  Baroness   Unruhe,   who   did   not. 
And  wiseacres  of  jurists  in  Berlin  assured 
the  Emperor  and  the  Princess  Victoria  that 
on  this  account  her  bridegroom,   tho   of  a 
more    distant    agnation    than    Count    Lippe 
Biesterfeld,     must    surely    succeed    to    the 
throne  of  Lippe-Detmold.      But  when  this 
throne  became  vacant  last  year  other  wise- 
acres maintained  the  contrary  point  of  view, 
and  said  that  to  the  Biesterfelds  belonged 
the  throne;  and  the  local  congress  confirmed 
Count  Lip])e  Biesterfeld  in  place  of  Emperor 
William's  brother-in-law%  the  Schaumburger, 
in  the  rights  of  a  regent  of  the  land;  while 
the  Federal  Princes  referred  the  matter,  so 
far  as  they  should  be  concerned  with  it,  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  aged  King  of  Saxony. 
This   prince   confirmed   the   opinion   of   the 
local  Lippe-Detmolders.    I  cannot  remember 
all  the  grounds  for  his  having  arrived  at  this 


decision;  tlicy  were  pultlislicd  some  months 
ago;  but.  someliow,  tlie  legal  disability  in- 
JHM'enl  in  poor  Baroness  Unruh(;'s  origin  was 
rcdiKMMl  to  r<'lMliv('  insignificance;  tlie  mar- 
riage either  toolv  place  before  certain  re- 
strictions and  penalties  had  been  removed, 
or  who  knows  what?  The  point  to  be  held 
in  mind  is  that  the  Princess  Victoria  and 
her  family  had  henceforth  to  relinquish  all 
expect Jition  of  a  throne;  which  made,  of 
course,  ve^'y  sour  blood. 

The  Emperor  protested,  and  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  German  Army  he 
could  control  the  Lippe-Detmold  soldiers 
from  .saluting  the  members  of  the  family  of 
the  newly  installed  regent,  and  this  was 
done. 

Now,  readers  must  know  that  it  is  among 
the  privileges  of  sovereigns  to  have  even  the 
babies  of  their  families  cause  every  military 
guard  in  their  country  to  stand  as  if  trans- 
fixed fit  sight  of  them. 

This  Medusa  function  of  sovereignty  Count 
Lippe  protested  indignantly  against  his  fam- 
ily not  being  admitted  to  exercise,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Emperor  William;  wliich  received  only 
a  negative  telegraph  dispatcli  for  reply. 
Hereupon  the  Count  appealed  to  his  fellow- 
legents,  beseeching  their  intervention,  his 
strongest  argument  being  that  if  his  federal 
sovereign  privileges  w^ere  curtailed  in  his 
family  it  would  establish  a  precedent  that 
might  be  applied  to  theirs  some  day. 

Anotlier  affair  likely  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  Reichstag  by  indignant  deputies  is  the 
edict  of  the  Prussian  Home  Minister,  Baron 
von  der  Recke.  This  order  commands  that 
"  henceforth  the  police  shall  make  actual  use 
of  their  weapons  w^heu  they  interfere  to  dis- 
perse gatherings  of  persons  on  the  public 
roads,  streets  and  squares,"  in  case  these  do 
not  scatter  at  their  thrice-repeated  order  to 
do  so.  And  the  "  actual  use  of  w^eapons  "  is 
described  to  mean  "  shooting  of  firearms  into 
the  mass,  not  over  their  heads,  and  hewing 
of  swords  with  the  sharp  edge,  not  broad- 
side-wise." 

But  my  space  is  too  scant;  I  cannot  report 
all  the  facts  that  might  be  brought  forward 
to  prove  the  old-fashionedness  of  Bismarck's 
fatherland. 

Berlin,  Germany 
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PRINCIPAL    EVENTS    OF    THE  *YEAR. 


The   Adventists. 


BY    ELDER    GEORGE    A.     IRWIN, 
President  of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist  General  Conference. 


It  is  of  that  branch  known  to  the  world 
as  Seventh-day  Adventists  that  I  write,  as 
I  have  neither  data  nor  facts  to  represent 
the  Advent  believers  in  general. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  characterized 
by  any  special  happening  in  connection  with 
our  worli:.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
was  the  general  meeting  for  Europe,  held  in 
Hapsburg,  Germany,  during  the  month  of 
July,  at  which  thirteen  different  nationali- 
ties—viz., English,  German,  Dutch,  Danish- 
Norwegian,  Swedish,  Livonian,  Bohemian, 
Polish,  Russian,  French,  Spanish,  Finnish 
and  Rumanian— were  represented.  The 
worli  in  America  was  represented  by  the 
Presidents  of  the  General  Conference  and 
the  Foreign  Mission  Board.  A  conference 
known  as  the  European  Union  Conference 
was  formally  organized,  with  Elder  O.  A. 
Olsen  as  President.  This  Union  Conference 
is  composed  of  six  local  conferences,  and  has 
under  its  supervision  mission  worli  in  Ice- 
land, Finland,  Russia,  Turkey  and  the  coun- 
tries around  the  Mediterranean.  It  com- 
prises one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  into 
which  the  General  Conference  was  divided 
at  the  session  of  1897.  A  local  conference, 
known  as  the  German  Conference,  consist- 
ing of  45  churches  and  1,500  members,  was 
organized  at  the  same  meeting.  A  few  days 
later,  at  Bath,  England,  another  conference 
was  organized,  consisting  of  900  members, 
known  as  the  British  Conference,  its  terri- 
tory being  the  British  Isles. 

Forty-two  State  and  general,  and  twenty- 
four  local,  camp  meetings  were  held  during 
the  year.  These  meetings,  from  the  first  one 
to  the  last,  were  characterized  by  an  un- 
usual amount  of  the  presence  and  blessmg 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Besides  the  above,  over 
400  local  tent  meetings  were  held  in  differ- 


ent parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Eu- 
rope, South  Africa  and  South  America. 

Seventy-seven  evangelical  missionaries 
have  gone  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  For- 
eign Mission  Board,  to  the  different  coun- 
tries, as  follows:  Japan,  West  Indies,  South 
America,  South  Africa,  Finland,  Sandwich 
Islands,  Australia,  India,  Bermuda  Islands 
and  the  Polynesian  Islands.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  25  medical  missionaries  have 
gone  to  foreign  fields,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Medical  Missionary  Board.  Our  gen- 
eral missionary  ship  "  Pitcairn  "  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  in  December,  on  her  sixth 
voyage  to  the  Pacific  Islands,  loaded  with 
supplies  for  the  missions  already  estab- 
lished, and  carrying  a  company  of  mission- 
aries to  enter  new  fields. 

A  marked  increase  in  tithe,  by  means  of 
which  the  laborers  are  supported,  is  reported 
by  the  State  Conferences;  and  the  tithe  to 
the  General  Conference  has  increased  over 
$18,000.  AYe  have  now  428  ordained  minis- 
ters and  260  licentiates,  a  gain  of  21  minis- 
ters and  11  licentiates. 

Twelve  additional  medical  mission  and 
rescue  homes  combined  have  been  started 
in  that  number  of  different  cities  in  the 
United  States  the  past  year.  Our  publishing 
houses  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the 
two  principal  ones  being  run  day  and  night. 
A  growing  interest  in  hygienic  living  and 
health  principles  generally  has  been  a 
marked  feature  of  the  year. 

The  school  work  has  also  received  more 
careful  consideration  and  liberal  patronage. 
The  courage  both  of  our  laborers  and  laity 
is  good,  as  they  see  in  the  events  transpir- 
ing in  the  world  around  them  omens  of  th? 
soon  coming  of  their  Lord. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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The  Armenians. 


BY    THK    REV.     HAKiAG     II.     KlfAZOYAN, 
Pastor  oh  titk  Evangelical  Armenian  Church  in  New  York  City. 


Tin:  history  of  the  Armenian  colony  in  the 
United  States  does  not  go  back  more  than 
fifteen  years,  and  within  this  short  time 
the  number  of  this  people  has  grown  to 
about  10,000.  1'lie  great  majority  are  single 
j^oung  men  who  left  their  country  under  the 
terror  of  the  Turkish  atrocities,  and  have 
taken  refuge  in  this  country. 

They  have  scattered  over  the  States  of 
New  England,  having  as  their  center  the 
city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  are  settled  in 
more  than  a  score  of  industrial  cities.  A 
considerable  number  are  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey;  a  few  hundred  in  Chicago  and 
its  neighborhood;  some  hundreds  more  in 
Fresno,  Cal.,  and  a  smaller  community  in 
Paterson,  Texas.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely 
t©  be  found  an  industrial  town  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  that  has  not  been  visited 
by  an  Armenian.  Owing  to  the  facility  with 
which  Armenians  are  absorbed  into  the  com- 
munities where  they  live,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  secure  accurate  statistics  of  their  popula- 
tion.   The  following  are  the  best  attainable: 

New  York:  New  York  City  1,500,  Brooklyn 
60,  Yonkers  26,  College  Point  (L.  I.)  76,  Troy 
150,  Albany  11,  Buffalo  5  ;  total  1,828.  New 
Jersey:  West  Hoboken  500,  Paterson  136, 
Stirling  91,  Summit  50,  Newark  30,  Eliza- 
beth 11;  total  818.  Massachusetts:  Boston 
320,  Cambridge  200,  Brighton  150,  Water- 
town  100,  Maiden  150,  Haverhill  70,  Chelsea 
70,  Whitinsvile  55,  Fall  River  55,  Fitchburg 
150,  Uxbridge  30,  Franklin  25,  Lynn  250, 
Concord  25,  Manchester  80,  Middleboro  30, 
East  W^eymouth  26,  Worcester  800,  Law- 
rence 350,  Lowell  175:  total  3,041.  Rhode 
Island;  Providence  500,  Woonsocket  70; 
total  570.  Connecticut:  Hartford  65,  New 
Haven  100,  New  Britain  45,  Stamford  60, 
Meriden  30  ;  total  300.  Nashua  (N.  H.)  60; 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  136;  Chicago  and  neigh- 
borhood 300;.  Paterson  (Texas)  53;  Fresno 
(Cal.)  400;  total  949.  In  other  places  1,500. 
Grand  total  8,436. 

This  total  includes  both  Gregorians  (mem- 
bers of  the  old  Armenian  Church)  and  Evan- 
gelicals,  thoee  connected   with  the   Protes- 
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tant  communities  of  Turkey.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  draw  the  line  clearly  between  the  two. 
Probably  about  one-third,  or  2,812,  belong  to 
this  latter  class,  while  the  remainder,  5,624, 
are  Gregorians.  Of  the  2,812  Evangelicals 
about  one-fourth,  700,  were  connected  with 
Evangelical  churches  at  home,  but  half  or 
more  of  these  on  coming  to  this  country 
have  identified  themselves  with  the  Congre- 
gational or  other  Churches  where  they  live, 
so  that  not  more  than  300  are  actually  mem- 
bers of  the  different  Evangelical  Armenian 
churches  of  the  country.  Of  the  other  three- 
fourths,  the  greater  part  are  in  regular  at- 
tendance on  church  service  somewhere.  The 
Gregorians  are  all  classed  as  members  or 
communicants,  but  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  them  attend  service  anywhere.  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  so  far  as  can  be 
learned  the  Armenians  have  furnished  not 
a  single  recruit  for  the  criminal  classes. 

One-half  of  the  people  living  in  New  Eng- 
land belong  to  the  labor  class.  Some  hun- 
dreds are  weavers  in  silk  mills  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  Some  other  hundreds  are 
weavers  and  repairers  of  oriental  rugs, 
othersmerchants,  wholesale  and  retail,  of  ori- 
ental rugs,  others  are  lawyers,  doctors  and 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  serving  in  native 
churches.  There  are  fifteen  Armenian  doc- 
tors practicing  in  New  York  City  alone.  The 
general  tendency  of  the  young  men  at  the 
present  is  to  be  independent  in  business,  so 
that  the  number  of  small  shop  keepers  of  va- 
rious kinds  has  grown  from  eleven  to  thirty 
during  the  past  year  in  this  city.  Those  who 
are  in  Fresno,  Cal.,  and  Paterson,  Texas. 
are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  religious  outlook  of  the  last  year  has 
been  very  encouraging.  Services  have  been 
conducted  in  about  twenty  important  places. 

The  only  regularly  organized  church  is 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  with  a  membership  of 
35,  and  attendance  of  120.  This  is  included 
in  the  statistics  of  the  Congregational 
churches.  Other  places  with  attendance  are 
in  Massachusetts:  Lawrence  80,  Lowell  30, 
Boston  70,  Cambridge  70,  Maiden  30,  Lynn 
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50,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  20;  Providence,  R.  I.,  GO; 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  20;  New  York  City  150, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  30;  Philadelphia  40,  and 
others.  There  are  also  an  Episcopalian 
service  in  this  city  attended  by  about  30,  and 
two  Presbyterian  missions  inHoboken,  N.  J., 
and  Troy,  N.  Y.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
places  where  regular  prayer  meetings  are 
held.  In  many  cases  one  preacher  cares  for 
two  or  three  different  places,  and  the  Rev. 
M.  H.  Hitchcoclv,  formerly  a  missionary  of 
the  Armenian  Board  in  Turkey,  does  much 
pastoral  work. 


The  Gregorians  have  sei'vices  in  four 
places.  New  York,  Worcester,  Providence 
and  Cambridge. 

The  general  pastor  and  bishop  is  Right 
Rev.  J.  Larajian.  He  lives  in  Worcester, 
Mass. 

There  are  about  ten  library  and  free  lec- 
ture societies  for  the  general  education  of 
the  young  men,  and  the  sum  of  $8,500  has 
been  contributed  by  Armenians  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  year  for  ecclesiastical  and 
charitable  purposes. 

New  York  City. 


The  Baptist  Bodies. 

THE    REGULAR    BAPTISTS    (WHITE), 

BY    PROF.     HENRY    C.     VEDDER,    D.D. 


The  Baptist  denomination  "  reports  prog- 
ress." If  Carlyle  is  right  in  pronouncing 
happy  the  people  whose  annals  are  blank, 
Baptists  nearly  approached  the  state  of  per- 
fect happiness  in  1897.  One  feels  a  sym- 
pathy w^ith  the  newsboy  who  "  had  plenty 
of  news  but  nothin'  to  holler."  No  great 
successes  or  disasters,  no  great  controver- 
sies over  burning  questions,  no  new  policies, 
mark  the  year  just  closed.  There  was  not 
even  a  big  debt  to  report  at  the  May  meet- 
ings, the  annual  "  round  up  "  of  the  denomi- 
nation. All  has  been  decorous  and  quiet, 
and  strikingly  commonplace. 

Only  the  faintest  ripple  on  the  surface  of 
this  denominational  calm  has  been  made 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  by  a  question  of 
missionary  policies.  This  question  has 
grown  out  of  the  late  war.  Before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  conflict,  Alberto  Jos§  Diaz— 
a  native  Cuban  who  was  years  ago  con- 
verted and  baptized  in  the  United  States 
and  had  been  for  some  years  employed  by 
the  Home  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,  and  had  gathered  a  large  church 
in  Havana— was  sent  out  of  the  country  by 
General  Weyler.  The  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society  employed  him,  and  sent 
him  as  a  colporter-missionary  to  Mexico, 
where  his  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage was  most  likely  to  make  him  tempo- 
rarily  useful.    As   soon   as   our   armies   in- 


vaded Cuba,  Diaz  appears  to  have  made  his 
way  to  his  native  land,  without  troubling 
himself  to  ask  permission  of  the  Publication 
Society.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  who  must 
be  allowed  some  liberties  of  this  kind,  and 
the  society  condoned  his  action.  On  Sunday, 
September  18th,  Diaz  preached  again  to  his 
old  congregation  in  Havana,  and  began  to 
use  property  owned  by  the  Southern  Board, 
tho  still  in  the  employ  of  the  Publication 
Society.  This,  of  course,  caused  a  complica- 
tion. Moreover,  in  his  work  in  Mexico  it 
was  the  opinion  of  some  that  his  work  had 
clashed  somewhat  with  that  maintained 
there  by  the  Home  Mission  Society. 

Questions  like  these  should  ordinarily  be 
discussed  privately  by  the  officers  of  the  so- 
cieties interested;  unfortunately,  in  this  case 
the  discussions  have  found  their  way  into 
the  newspapers.  A  conference  was  held  in 
Washington  on  November  23d,  between  the 
three  societies  chiefly  interested,  the  results 
of  which  are  said  to  be  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  will  hereafter  undertake  to  evangel- 
ize the  two  eastern  provinces  of  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico  and  possibly  Hawaii;  while  the  South- 
ern Board  will  take  under  its  special  care 
the  four  central  and  western  provinces  of 
Cuba,  including  its  former  mission  at  Ha- 
vana. As  for  the  Publication  Society,  it 
professed   its   readiness   to  co-operate   with 
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both  societios,  and  discljiiniod  purpose  to  In- 
torforc  with  the  work  of  oithor. 

This  would  make  adjustment  of  every- 
thing simph^  but  for  one  tiling:  Diaz  may 
decline  to  return  to  the  work  under  control 
of  the  Southern  Board,  with  which  he  has 
had  certain  misund(>rstandinj4s,  and  what  is 
to  be  done  in  that  case  remains  the  unsolved 
problem^  What  seems  to  be  certain  is,  how- 
ever, that  Baptists  are  fully  alive  to  their 
duties  to  these  new  fields  for  evangelization 
opened  up  by  the  late  war,  and  if  there  is 
any  fault  anywhere  it  is  that  the  societies 
are  too  eager  to  fulfil  every  just  claim  of 
duty. 

A  new  enterprise  on  the  foreign  field— If 
that  may  be  called  new  which  is  the  out- 
groAvth  of  man;v  years'  preparation— is  the 
founding  of  an  industrial  school  at  Ongole, 
in  India,  by  the  veteran  missionary,  J.  E. 
Clough,  D.D.  For  many  years  the  late 
President  Anderson,  of  Rochester,  advocated 
a  policy  of  this  kind,  believing  that  the  in- 
dustrial independence  of  our  converts  from 
heathenism  was  necessary  to  their  progress. 
Dr.  Clough  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  increasing  pressure  of  this  necessity 
upon  him  impelled  him  to  resign  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Missionary  Union,  in  order  to 
give  his  time  and  strength  to  founding  the 
new  school.  The  resignation  has  not  been 
accepted;  the  Union  cannot  afford  to  part 
with  Dr.  Clough;  and  doubtless  a  way  will 
be  discovered  to  provide  during  the  coming 
year  the  .$10,000  needed  to  start  the  enter- 
prise and  provide  for  it  during  its  first  year. 
After  that  a  much  smaller  sum  will  suffice, 
and  the  school  is  expected  to  become  self- 
supporting  soon. 

The  reports  of  the  State  Conventions  at 
their  annual  gatherings  this  year  indicate 
that  this  has  not  been  a  year  of  special  re- 
ligious interest  or  fruitfulness,  tho  fairly  up 
to  the  average  year  in  this  respect.  There 
is  a  general  deficiency  of  receipts,  whether 
due  to  the  war  excitements  or  to  the  con- 
tinued stress  of  hard  times,  or  to  another 
less  creditable  cause,  the  wisest  among  us 
are  not  at  all  agreed. 

From  nearly  all  our  educational  institu- 
tions come  reports  this  year  of  a  marked 
increase  of  students,  making  the  total  num- 
ber in  all  probability  larger  than  in  any  pre- 


vious year.  Tliis  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  our  liiglier  institutions  are  without 
I)residents.  Tlie  T'niversity  of  Ro<:-hester 
is  apparently  no  nearer  in  choosing  a  head 
than  it  was  at  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hill 
in  189G.  Colgate,  after  being  headless  for 
two  years,  has  elected  to  its  presidency  Geo. 
Merrill,  D.D.,  of  Newton,  Mass.  Our  oldest 
theological  seminary  was  added  to  the  list 
of  headless  institutions  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Alvah  Hovey,  last  May,  and  our  oldest 
college.  Brown  University,  made  an  unwill- 
ing gift  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews  to  Chicago, 
to  become  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
To  the  list  should  be  added  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  for  last  sum- 
mer Dr.  AVilliam  H.  Whitsitt  notifiefl  the 
trustees  of  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  at 
the  close  of  the  current  year.  Here  are  four 
of  the  most  important  educational  posts  in 
the  denomination  vacant  or  virtually  so, 
and  nobody  in  sight  to  fill  any  one  of  them. 

l*residential   timber    is     scarce,    or   else 

After  all,  is  not  the  latter  alternative  prob- 
ably the  true  one?  Who  that  is  fitted  for 
one  of  these  posts  would  for  an  instant 
covet  it? 

As  is  implied  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
the  "  Whitsitt  controversy  "  is  now  regarded 
as  a  thing  of  the  past.  Dr.  Whitsitt  has 
nobly  chosen  to  offer  himself  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Sem- 
inary. The  question  on  w^hich  many  still 
desire  light  is  whether  this  sacrifice  will  be 
accepted  as  ample,  or  other  professors,  who 
have  committed  the  heinous  sin  of  defending 
their  college,  will  also  be  required  to  walk 
the  plank  before  there  can  be  peace?  And 
If  that  should  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  may 
not  peace  be  sometimes  bought  at  too  dear 
a  price? 

Two  events  of  the  past  year  show  a  drift 
among  Baptists  in  the  direction  of  what  are 
sometimes  thought  to  be  more  liberal  be- 
liefs. The  first  was  the  publication  of  Dr. 
W.  N.  Clarke's  treatise  on  theology  and  its 
instant  success— a  success  quite  unex- 
ampled for  a  book  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Clarke's 
advancpd  liberal  theology  and  his  old-fash- 
ioned evangelical  fervor  are  a  combination 
unique  in  American  theology,  and  the  liter- 
ary charm  of  the  book  is  as  conspicuous  as 
the    spiritual.    The    other    event    was    the 
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meeting  of  the  Baptist  Congress  at  Buffalo 
in  October.  Here  tlie  unmistakable  pre 
ponderance  of  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the 
new  theology.  The  Congress  was  originally 
established  as  a  means  of  giving  a  hearing 
to  restless  souls  in  the  denomination,  men 
who  imagined  themselves  to  be  "  liberals," 
\\ho  must  have  some  sort  of  safety-valve  or 
burst.  It  now  looks  as  if  the  orthodox  Bap- 
tists, if  any  such  are  left.  Avill  need  soon  I0 
make  effort  in  turn  to  get  a  hearing  for  their 
views. 

Among  the  good  and  honored  men  who 
have  gone  to  their  reAvard  during  the  past 
year  one  recalls  the  names  of  William  M. 
Haigh,  long  the  mainstay  of  our  liome  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  West,  who  died  January 
1st;  William  T.  Chase,  of  Philadelphia,  Au- 
gust 22d;  Samuel  White  Duncan,  Secretary 
of  the  Missionary  Union,  November  3d; 
Heman  Lincoln  Wayland,  journalist,  philan- 
thropist, orator,  November  7th. 

Crozhr  Theological  Seminary,  Chester,  Pa. 


THE    REGULAR    BAPTISTS 
(COLORED). 

BY    R.     DE    BAPTISTE,    D.D. 

The  year  past  has  witnessed  a  steady  on- 
ward movement  in  all  departments  of  the 
work  and  interests  of  the  Colored  Baptists. 
The  agitation  growing  out  of  the  division  of 
sentiment,  in  regard  to  the  starting  of  new 
enterprises,  or  lines  of  work  not  before  at- 
tempted by  them,  caused  some  apprehension. 
After  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  National 
Baptist  Convention,  1897,  the  discussions 
and  criticisms  in  the  Colored  Baptist  papers 
and  the  differing  views  of  the  leaders  in 
some  parts  of  the  great  Colored  Baptist 
family,  seemed  to  threaten  a  division  in  for- 
eign mission  work.  But  it  is  most  gratify- 
ing that  the  facts,  as  shown  in  the  records 
of  the  past  year,  bear  evidence  of  an  in- 
creased interest  in  the  work  by  all  parts  of 
the  constituency  and  promise  a  larger  suc- 
cess than  has  hitherto  appeared.  It  seems 
to  be  the  purpose  to  strengthen  the  weak 
places,  rather  than  make  weak  hands  weak- 
er by  diminishing  support  for  the  good  work 
they  might  do.  The  most  evident  fact 
learned  from  the  experience  of  the  past  is 
that  there  is  more  need  of  additional  means 


for  doing  the  work  than  a  lack  of  wiser 
plans  and  correcter  ways  of  executive  man- 
agement. 

The  policy  of  consolidating  existing  organi- 
zations,   to   i)revent   friction   and   lessen   ex- 
])e)is(»  an<l  waste  of  means,  that  was  so  hap- 
pily  begun    at   the   Atlanta   meeting   of   the 
National    Convention    in    ISO'),    and    further 
consummated  at  St.   Louis,  180G,  with  such 
general  satisfaction  and  approval  l)y  the  Col- 
ored Baptists  in  every  section  of  he  country, 
was   threatened    with    a.   reversal   after   the 
}U)ston  meeting  of  the  ('onvention  in  1897. 
Following  closely  on   that  meeting  and  the 
heated  discussions  occurring  there,  came  the 
call  for  the  representatives  of  certain  parts 
of  the  constituency  of  the  National  Baptist 
Convention  to  meet  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
consider   the   matter   of   organizing   another 
Convention  to  do  the  same  work  the  Nation- 
al  Baptist   Convention   was   endeavoring  to 
do  with  the  limited  means  at  its  command. 

The  organization  was  effected— tho  warm- 
ly opposed  by  the  representatives  of  some 
of  the  churches— but  not  till  the  meeting 
went  on  record  that  the  new  organization 
Avas  not  to  antagonize  the  National  Conven- 
tion in  its  work.  Yet  the  conviction  re- 
mained that  such  a  division  of  forces  and 
means  would  undoubtedly  affect  measur- 
ably, if  not  disastrously,  the  work  of  the 
Convention. 

The  results  were  watched  with  some  ap- 
prehension till  the  meeting  of  the  National  ♦ 
Convention  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  September, 
1898.  That  meeting  showed  by  its  large 
representation,  the  harmony  in  its  proceed- 
ings, the  earnest  interest  manifested  and  the 
reports  from  all  departments  of  its  work, 
that  an  increase  of  support*  had  been  given 
to  the  Convention  during  the  year  over  pre- 
vious years,  and  the  denomination  was 
standing  by  the  Convention. 

In  some  departments  of  its  work,  notably 
the  one  upon  which  had  been  lavished  the 
severest  criticism,  both  within  and  without 
the  ranks  of  the  Colored  Baptists— viz..  the 
National  Baptist  Publishing  Board  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  in  preparing  and  publishing 
their  own  Sunday-School  Helps  and  litera- 
ture- the  success  of  that  work,  both  from  a 
business  and  literary  point  of  view,  has  been 
a  revelation.    So  that,  as  a  financial  venture 
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US  well  ns  an  inspiration  to  the  Colored 
liaplisls  all  over  the  country,  it  has  proved 
its  ri;;iit  to  be,  and  has  strengthened  the 
bond  of  union  in  the  entire  family.  The 
700,000  periodicals  handled  during  the  year 
and  $5,000  worth  of  business  transacted 
have  grown  to  1,573,750  copies  of  periodicals 
published  and  handled  and  $19,426  worth  of 
business  done,  while  the  $89  net  surplus:  at 
our  last  report  has  grown  to  $10,543  worth 
of  property,  including  office  fixtures,  print- 
ing plant,  stock,  etc.;  and  in  addition  to 
these  a  building  and  grounds  have  been 
bought  on  one  of  the  principal  streets  of 
Nashville  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 

Everything,  from  the  printer's  "  devil  "  to 
the  editor  at  the  desk,  is  the  work  of  negro 
Baptists.  More  than  5,000  Sunday-schools 
are  regular  patrons,  and  over  900  of  them 
gave  the  Board  a  collection  on  *'  children's 
day."  This  department  helped  to  raise  over 
$300  for  the  Foreign  Mission  Board,  and  be- 
sides that  aided  every  mission  station  of  the 
Convention  in  Africa.  The  foreign  mission 
worlv  of  the  Colored  Baptists,  under  their 
own  Foreign  Mission  Board,  shows  an  en- 
couraging increase.  In  1896  the  Board  re- 
ceived $5,400,  in  1897  $5,700,  in  1898  $7,300. 
These  figures  of  increase  in  themselves  are 
small,  but  their  importance  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  masses  who  are  so  poor  in  this 
world's  goods  are  being  educated,  tho  slow- 
ly it  may  seem,  into  appreciation  of  their 
responsibility  to  share  in  the  work  of  the 
world's  evangelization.  The  enlargement  of 
the  work  of  the  Board  is  the  increase  of  mis- 
sionaries in  the  foreign  field.  In  1896  the 
Board  had  two  missionaries  in  Africa,  in 
1897  four,  and  in  1898  six.  .  Added  to  this  is 
the  new  mission  in  Cuba,  with  two  mission- 
aries, w^ho  sailed  in  November  for  Santiago. 
Aside  from  this,  many  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  Colored  Baptist  churches  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  are  regular  contrib- 
utors to  the  foreign  mission  work  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  the 
foreign  mission  society  of  our  white  breth- 
ren. The  proportion  of  support  given  by 
them  in  that  direction,  as  compared  to  the 
support  given  to  their  own  Foreign  Mission 
Board,  cannot  be  fairly  estimated. 

In   many  of  the   States   the  work  in   the 
home  field  is  moving  forward  at  an  encour- 


aging pace.  Kansas  reports  this  year  IGl 
(hurdles,  1{\2  Sunday-scliools,  14,280  com- 
iiiuiiicaiits,  11  new  churches  erected,  236 
ordained  ministers,  14  ministerial  students, 
710  baptisms,  $9,000  for  church  edifices, 
$1,260  for  home  missions,  $156  for  education. 

In  Missouri  the  National  Baptist  Conven- 
tion was  entertained  at  Kansas  City  in  a 
fiye  new  church  edifice,  recently  finished  at 
a  cost  of  $30,000;  of  this  $25,000  was  raised 
in  the  three  and  a  half  years  past.  The 
Western  College  at  Macon,  Mo.,  owned, 
managed  and  supported  by  the  Colored  Bap- 
tists, has  an  able  colored  faculty,  the  mem- 
bers of  w^hich  are  graduates  from  some  of 
the  foremost  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  has  a  larger 
number  of  students  in  attendance  this  year 
than  in  former  years,  tho  its  condition  and 
attendance  have  been  improving  steadily 
from  its  beginning.  The  educational  work 
of  the  Colored  Baptists,  in  nearly  all  of  the 
States  where  they  have  colleges  and  other 
schools  of  higher  education,  is  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition;  and  these  institutions  of 
learning,  39  in  number,  are  doing  a  grand 
work  for  the  education  of  the  race,  preparing 
them  for  the  duties  of  Christian  life  and  the 
responsibilities  of  intelligent  citizenship.  The 
Educational  Board  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion has  no  managerial  connection  with  these 
schools,  but  in  many  ways  it  is  doing  a  help- 
ful work  and  enlarging  the  educational  facil- 
ities of  the  race.  In  the  year  it  has  changed 
the  issue  of  The  National  Baptist  Magazine 
from  a  quarterly  to  a  monthly  magazine, 
printed  in  excellent  shape  in  the  industrial 
department  of  one  of  the  institutions  of 
learning  of  the  Colored  Baptists. 

The  statistics  of  the  Colored  Baptists  in 
the  United  States,  as  given  by  Rev.  S.  N. 
Vass,  the  statistician  of  the  National  Bap- 
tist Convention,  tho  not  altogether  reliable, 
are  the  best  that  can  be  obtained,  as  many 
churches  do  not  report  their  statistics  to  the 
district  associations,  and  in  some  eases  dis- 
trict associations  do  not  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  importance  to  the  denomination 
of  accurate  statistical  reports.  There  are 
14,462  churches,  10,190  ordained  ministers, 
449  associations,  55,244  baptisms  in  the  year, 
1,731,636  communicants.  The  value  of  church 
property,  $9,619,373;  contributions  for  church 
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expenses,  $786,533;  for  other  purposes,  $111,- 
995. 

Chicago. 


THE    FREE    BAPTISTS. 

BY     PROF.     J.     A.     HOWE,     D.D., 
Dkan  uf  Ct)iiB   DiviNiiY  School. 

The  most  notable  event  the  past  year  in 
the  history  of  Free  Baptists  was  the  session 
of  the  thirtieth  triennial  General  Conference 
at  Ocean  Park,  Maine.    The  emphasis  of  the 
Conference   was   laid   on   missions.    Among 
the  important  questions   it  considered   was 
the  consolidation  of  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Society    with    the    Conference.     AVith    the 
other  benevolent  societies  this  was  effected 
six  years  ago.    The  Woman's  Society  did  not 
join  in  the  movement.    Spleudrdly  organized 
and  alive,  in  charge  of  important  interests 
at  home  and  abroad,  having  invested  funds 
valued  at  forty-three  thousand  dollars,  con- 
ducting the  Missionary  Helper,  the  only  Free 
Baptist  missionary  magazine,   besides   hav- 
ing won  honored  recognition  of  women  in  all 
the  churches  corresponding  in  some  measure 
to  their  numbers,  ability  and  piety,  this  so- 
ciety hesitated  to  transfer  its  prerogatives 
to  a  body  where  women  might  not  have  an 
equal  voice  with  men  in  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs.   A  proposed  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution  of   Conference   that   was   to   safe- 
guard the  society's  interests  was,  however, 
found   to   be   contrary   to   the   charter,   and 
hence  the  society  chose  to  continue  its  work 
as  before. 

The  Free  Baptist  young  people,  many  of 
them,  adopt  tithing  as  a  working  principle. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  this  they  have,  the  past 
year,  taken  upon  themselves  the  support  of 
two  more  missionaries  in  India.  The  young 
people  of  Maine  have  agreed  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  Mr.  Clinton,  a  native  of 
Africa  and  a  recent  graduate  of  Cobb  Di- 
vinity School,  to  his  own  country  as  a  mis- 
sionary. They  have  also  appointed  a  field 
secretary  to  devote  his  time  to  the  interests 
of  the  various  societies.  The  mission  in  In- 
dia now  has  1  yearly  meeting,  2  quarterly 
meetings,  14  churches,  21  missionaries  in  the 
field  and  27  native  pastors  and  helpers,  823 
church  members  and  3,450  in  the  Sunday 
schools.    The  annual    increase    of    converts 


has  of  late  not  been  large,  and  yet  the 
heathen  al)out  llie  missionary  sUitious  con- 
fess that  their  religion  is  undermined  by 
these  ceaseless  Christian  teachings  and  ac- 
tivities. The  contributions  of  the  churches 
lor  this  object  did  not  equal  those  of  the 
preceding  year  by  $3,500,  and  the  bequests 
by  over  $2,000.  Bequests  for  home  mis- 
sions also  fell  off  to  the  amount  of  $1,700, 
while  the  contributions  were  considerably 
increased. 

The   literary   and    theological    Institutions 
have  had  a  year  of  prosperity.    Several  of 
them  have  greatly    improved    their    equip- 
ment.   New  Hampton  Institution  is  enlarg- 
ing its  endowment  but  loses  Professor  A.  B. 
Meservey,  D.D.,  as  its  principal.    Bates  Col- 
lege, in  three  years,  has  increased  its  classes 
from  one  hundred  and  ninety  to  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight.    The  Ministers'  j:n- 
stitute,  at  Cobb  Divinity  School,  last  May 
held    its    most    successful    session.    It. was 
greatly  assisted  by  a  course  of  lectures  on 
E^ypt,  given  by  Professor  Breasted,  of  Chi- 
cago  University.    To   the   Free   Baptists   of 
Nova    Scotia    and    New    Brunswick,    1,400 
strong,    at   their    last   annual     Conferences, 
overtures  were  presented  in  favor  of  their 
becoming  members  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence  in   the    United    States.    By   the   Nova 
Scotia  brethren  the  proposition  was  cordially 
received,  and  steps  taken  that  will  doubtless 
result  in  the  desired  connection.    The  larger 
body  in  New  Brunswick  also  kindly  listened 
to  the  proposition,  but,  to  the  regret  of  some 
of  their  ablest  men,  seemed  more  ready  for 
an  Anglo-Saxon  than  .for  a  denominational 
alliance  with  those  across  the  border. 

The  statistics  show  a  gain  over  all  losses 
of  1,802  and  150  churches.  During  the  past 
three  years  carefully  prepared  tables  show 
a  gain  of  807  churches  and  of  6,700  members. 
This  indicates  a  rate  of  increase  equal  to  the 
average  rate  of  all  the  American  churches, 
and  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  population 
of  the  country.  Indeed,  it  much  excels  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  population  in  those 
rural  districts  where  the  great  majority  of 
Free  Baptist  Churches  are  located. 

But  with  this  consideration  allowed,  have 
Free  Baptists  done  their  part  of  the  Lord's 
great  work  in  this  land?  Statistics  are  not 
altogether  the  "  article  of  a  standing  or  fall- 
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jiiK  clnircli."  yot  tliosc  published  in  The  In-     hoped  that,  Vroo  F.nptists  have  not  failed  in 
jiKrKNDKiNT    read    to    some   minds   like    tran-     their  stewardship. 
scripts     from      judgment      books.      It      is       Lewiston  Me. 


The   Christians* 

BY    J.     J.     SUMMERBELL,    D.D., 

Editor  of  the  "  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty." 


TiiK  fact  that  the  "  Quadrennial  "  meeting 
of  our  representative  Convention  was  to  be 
held  in  October,  1898,  increased  interest  in 
all  discussions  and  movements.  The  proj- 
ect of  *'  union,"  in  which  we  were  engaged 
with  the  Congregational  brethren,  led  to  agi- 
tation concerning  integrity  as  to  principles, 
partly  caused  by  a  short  clause  in  the 
("  Craigville  ")  propositions,  adopted  by  the 
united  committees,  which  implied  that  after 
the  "  union  "  was  effected,  new  churches  or 
enterprises  might  be  established  under  some 
other  name,  some  name  supposed  to  be 
*•  equivalent "  to  the  name  Christian.  The 
indefiniteness  of  the  phrasing  led  to  adverse 
criticism  when  its  meaning,  or  lack  of  mean- 
ing, was  discussed. 

This  discussion  was  complicated  by  per- 
sonal antagonisms  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Antioch  College,  whose  presi- 
dent, D.  A.  Long,  D.D.,  had  sued  some 
brethren  in  connection  witn  the  affairs  of 
that  institution.  This  litigation  had  begun 
before  the  Convention,  four  years  ago,  at 
Haverhill,  Mass.  The  second  appeal  had 
only  recently  been  decided  in  favor  of  Dr. 
Long.  Some  of  the  defendants  had  united 
with  the  Congregationalists,  and  the  others 
were  their  intimate  friends;  so  that  personal 
prejudices  complicated  the  "  union "  ques- 
tion. 

However,  the  brethren  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  Committee,  at  their  Portland 
"  Council,"  have  announced  their  withdrawal 
of  the  propositions. 

After  the  Craigville  meeting,  in  1897,  our 
committee  was  not  called  together,  but  J.  B. 
Weston,  D.D.,  at  our  late  Convention,  at 
Newmarket,  Ontario,  brought  in  a  report 
for  the  majority,  and  the  Rev.  B.  Mason  for 
the  minority.  The  reports  were  laid  on  the 
table  without  debate,   and  were  not  again 


touched  until  some  days  later,  when  Dr. 
Weston  and  J.  J.  Summerbell,  D.D.,  agreed 
to  recommend  to  the  Convention  to  make 
the  majority  report  more  nearly  exclusively 
historical,  and  to  postpone  consideration  of 
the  minority  report.  This  arrangement  was 
accepted  by  Brother  Mason  and  the  Conven- 
tion, except*  that  a  resolution  was  offered 
and  accepted  by  all  parties  without  debate, 
carefully  defining  that  the  adoption  of  the 
majority  report  did  not  commit  the  Conven- 
tion to  approval  of  the  propositions  of  the 
committee  on  "union;"  the  so-called  Craig- 
ville propositions.  The  majority  report,  so 
modified,  and  with  no  debate  on  the  merits 
of  the  subject,  directly  or  indirectly,  was 
adopted  with  only  one  dissenting  vote  that 
we  heard;  a  voice  from  Massachusetts. 

Tn  order  to  remove  a  cause  of  irritation,  it 
was  voted  to  pay  the  expenses  caused  to  all 
parties  by  the  "Long  litigation,"  $3,000  or 
$4,000,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Publishing 
House,  w^iich  had  good  profits.  We  under- 
stand that  an  arangement  was  made  by  ar- 
bitration to  obviate  the  evils  of  another 
prosecution  by  D.  A.  Long,  D.D.,  against  C. 
J.  Jones,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  S.  S.  New- 
house. 

The  Convention  had  the  largest  delegate 
attendance  in  our  history.  It  was  dominated 
by  a  Christian  spirit,  and  by  a  determination 
to  develop  organized  activities.  Of  the 
seventeen  officers  of  the  general  bodies,  the 
Convention  and  the  Publishing  House, 
eleven  were  changed.  It  was  arranged  to 
apportion  financial  burdens  more  evenly. 
The  brethren  from  the  South,  who  had  been 
reported  in  the  census  of  1890  as  a  distinct 
denomination,  Avere  in  this  Convention  rep- 
resented by  regular  delegates,  who  voted 
without  hesitation.  At  the  Haverhill  Con- 
vention, four  years  ago,  J.  J.   Summerbell, 
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D.l).,  while  temporarily  presiding,  had 
ruled,  iu  answer  to  their  question,  that  thej' 
had  a  right  to  act  fully  as  members.  As  a 
quadrennium  lias  passed,  and  the  Southern 
Convention  api)ointed  delegates  to  this  meet- 
ing. Ave  may  ecmsider  this  union  fully  estab- 
lished. At  Ne\vniarl<el,  mission  work  to  tlu' 
Armenians  was  authorized. 


During  the  year  the  Rev  G.  R.  Ham- 
mond, I*h.l),,  president  of  Starkey  Seminary, 
resigned,  and  Martyn  Summerbell,  D.I).,  was 
elected.  Church  building  vigor,  noticed  last 
year,  continues.  Mission  receipts  have  been 
greater  than  the  previous  mission  year,  tho 
not  satisfactory.    The  outlook  is  good. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


The  Christian  Catholic  Churchy 

BY    THE     REV.     JOHN     ALEXANDER    DOWIE, 
General  Ovekseek. 


Two  years  and  ten  months  have  passed 
away  since  the  Christian  Catholic  Church 
was  organized  in  Chicago,  on  February  22d, 
189t).  During  1898  the  progresis  has  been 
steadj'  and  yet  rapid,  not  only  in  America 
but  throughout  the  world.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  we  had  only  thirteen  ministers 
in  all.  The  close  of  the  year  finds  us  wnth 
the  following  ministers:  Twenty  Elders,  six 
Evangelists,  two  Deaconess  Missionaries 
in  India,  three  Deaconess  Missionaries  in 
America,  eleven  Deacons,  one  General  Over- 
seer; total,  forty-three.  And  there  are  seven 
awaiting  ordination,  M'ho  will  be,  God  will- 
ing, ordained  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1809. 

New  centers  of  the  work  have  been  estab- 
lished in  British  Columbia,  France,  Eng- 
land, India  and  various  parts  of  Africa  and 
Australia,  under  the  charge  of  efficient  min- 
isters. New  centers  of  w^ork  have  been 
formed  in  the  States  of  Iowa,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin  and 
Indiana. 

One  of  the  greatest  advances  of  the  year 
has  been  in  the  establishment  of  Zion  Seven- 
ties, who  are  under  the  leadership  of  Elders 
and  Evangelists  attached  to  each  Seventy, 
and  go  two  and  two  into  w^ell  defined  dis- 
tricts of  the  city,  visiting,  it  is  probable, 
nearly  100,000  persons  every  week.    The  or- 


isters  about  to  be  added  to  the  roll  of  offi- 
cers. And  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
a  strong  party  of  missionaries  to  proceed  to 
China  next  fall.  Several  ministers  have 
entered  this  church  who  have  had  a  number 
of  years  of  experience  in  China,  and  are 
well  equipped  lor  service  there. 

As  to  tlie  general  progress  of  the  church, 
we  can  only  estimate  the  number  of  mem- 
bers, as  many  of  the  returns  are  not  yet  in, 
and  the  rolls  are  not  completed.    So  far  as 
we  can  gather,  the  membership  is  probably 
not   less   than    14,000.    Baptisms   by   triune 
immersion    in    Chicago    during    1898    have 
been,    up    to    this    writing,    December    23d 
1,703,  and  in  various  parts  of  America  and 
other   countries    fully   300   have   been   bap- 
tized  during   the   year,    making   a   total   of 
over  2,000  baptisms  for  the  year.    The  num- 
ber  of   meeting  places   has   been   increased 
at  least  double,   and  somew^here  about  200 
places  are  now^  being  used  regularly  as  meet- 
ing  places   for   this   church.    A   number   of 
Divine    Healing    Homes    have    been    estab- 
lished  in  various  places   in  this   and  other 
countries  ;  over  750,000  copies  of  the  Leaves 
of  Eealing  have  been  printed  in  1898,  and 
the   distribution   of  tracts,   pamphlets,   etc., 
has  reached  2,000,000  copies,  and  there  has 
been  growth  in  all  departments. 
Many   hundreds    of    ministers    and    vast 


ganization  of  Zion  Junior  Seventies  has  been     numbers  of  Christians  w^ho  are  in  full  sym- 


a.  very  interesting  part  of  the  year's  work, 
and  they  are  now^  numbering  many  hun- 
dreds. 

A  Jewish  Missionary,  born  in  Galatia, 
Turkey,  a  Japanese  Evangelist  and  a  Chi- 
nese Evangelist,   are  among  the  new   min- 


pathy  with  Zion's  Onward  Movements  are 
in  a  transition  state,  and  it  is  evident  that 
apart  from  the  continual  increase  from  the 
world  at  large  numbers  of  Christians  are 
coming  into  the  Christian  Catholic  Church 
from  the  denominations. 
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The  unity,  tlic  love,  \\u)  loyally  and  the 
close  followshlp  and  co-operation  of  the 
members  and  officers  have  made  the  work 
V(>ry   delightful;   and   the   General   Overseer 


liands  this  brief  r68um6  to  The  Independ- 
ent with  the  conviction  that  God  has  a 
glorious  future  in  store  for  this  organization 
which  has  not  yet  completed  its  third  year. 

Chicago,  III. 


The   Christian   Scientists. 


BY    CAROL    NORTON,    C.S.B. 


The  growth  of  tlie  Christian  Science 
movement  and  of  its  Church,  denomination- 
ally known  as  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
during  the  past  year  has  been  marked  in  all 
parts  of  America  and  in  many  foreign  lands; 
especially  in  England,  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  Norway,  Sweden,  South  Africa  and 
Japan.  To-day  the  body  reports  304  char- 
tered churches,  representing  an  increase  of 
75  churches  for  the  year,  as  against  an  in- 
crease of  44  churches  in  1897.  Thus  the 
movement  shows  a  monthly  organization  of 
about  six  church  societies. 

Besides  these  chartered  churches  there  are 
111  regular  established  Sunday  services. 
These  services  form  the  nucleus  of  new 
church  organizations.  There  are  85  public 
Christian  Science  reading  rooms,  situated 
mostly  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country. 
One  of  the  most  significant  signs  of  the 
steady  growth  of  Christian  Science  is  shown 
in  the  increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  text- 
book of  the  system,  "  Science  and  Health," 
with  "  Key  to  the  Scriptures,"  by  Mary 
Baker  G.  Eddy,  first  published  in  1875.  In 
1890  it  had  gone  through  fifty  editions  of  a 
thousand  copies  each.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  1898  it  will  be  in  its  one  hundred  and 
sixtieth  edition  of  a  thousand  copies  each. 
The  local  membership  of  the  Mother  Church 
in  Boston  is  now  nearly  1,400,  and  its  gen- 
eral membership  over  12,000.  The  whole 
enrolled  denominational  church  membership 
is  conservatively  put  at  70,000,  while  the 
actual  number  of  avchved  adherents  and 
church  attendants  is  much  larger,  being  not 
less  than  300,000  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  attendance  at  the  Christian 
Science  churches  has  more  than  doubled  it- 
self during  the  past  twelve  months.  The 
active   ministry  of  the   body,   composed   of 


official  church  readers,  teachers,  mission 
workers  and  practitioners,  who  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  reformatory  and  healing 
work  of  Christian  Science,  is  about  10,000. 
At  the  present  time  some  30  Christian  Sci- 
ence church  edifices  are  in  process  of  con- 
struction. During  the  year  1898  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Board  of  Education,  with  head- 
quarters in  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  estab- 
lished; also  the  International  Board  of  Lec- 
tureship of  the  Mother  Church,  composed  of 
eleven  official  lecturers  who  reside  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States.  An  ex- 
tensive system  of  public  lectures  under  the 
authority  of  this  Board  has  been  established; 
in  some  instances  over  five  thousand  per- 
sons have  attended  a  single  lecture.  The 
lectureship  is  designed  to  correct  popular 
misappprehensions  concerning  the  religion 
and  healing  of  Christian  Science.  A  new 
Christian  Science  weekly  newspaper  has 
been  established  during  the  present  year  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  and  is  under  the  editor- 
ship of  the  official  editors  of  the  monthly 
organ,  the  Christian  Science  Journal.  A 
marked  increase  is  reported  in  the  circula- 
tion of  the  literature  of  the  movement,  espe- 
cially the  writings  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  and 
the  publications  of  the  Christian  Science 
Publishing  Society  of  Boston. 

The  cardinal  reasons  given  for  the  rapid 
spread  of  Christian  Science  are  as  follows: 
First,  the  restoration  of  the  Christian  heal- 
ing of  the  Apostolic  Church.  Second,  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  upon  a  scien- 
tific and  practically  demonstrable  basis. 
Third,  the  metaphysical  and  spiritual  inter- 
pretation of  Christ's  teachings  representing 
a  general  and  world-wide  reaction  against 
materialism  and  externalism  in  religion. 

New  York  City. 


The   Congregationalists. 


BY   HENRY   A.    HAZEN,    D.D., 
Sfxretaky  ok  the  National  CoNGKEdATioNAL  Council. 


The  work  of  our  cliiirches,  in  1898,  lias 
gone  forward  with  its  usual  breadth  aud 
vigor  to  results,  on  the  whole,  healthy  and 
hopeful.  They  have  shared  with  others  the 
interests  and  influences,  the  hopes  and  anx- 
ieties, due  to  the  Avar  Avith  Spain;  their  mem- 
bers have  been  found  at  the  front,  in  the 
army  and  navy,  doing  good  service;  their 
pastors  have  gone  as  chaplains;  and  in  the 
various  ministries,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
to  the  needs  of  the  men,  they  have  borne 
their  shai-e.  Like  Christians  of  other  names, 
they  are  on  the  alert  to  hear  and  heed  any 
new  calls  of  duty  resulting  from  the  war 
and  its  effects.  They  believe  in  "  open 
doors "  for  spiritual  seed-sowing  and  har- 
vesting, and  pray  for  wisdom  and  grace  to 
enter,  with  courage  and  hope,  wherever  the 
Master  leads  the  way. 

We  have  watched  with  peculiar  and 
prayerful  interest  the  developments  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Caroline  Islands.  That  group 
has  been,  for  more  than  40  years,  the  field 
of  our  Micronesian  mission,  which  has  had 
the  manifest  blessing  of  God,  and  borne 
good  fruit.  In  an  evil  day,  about  ten  years 
ago,  the  Spaniards  came  upon  the  scene, 
and  their  bigotry  and  hostile  greed  have  been 
most  baneful,  interfering  with  the  mission- 
aries and  crippling  their  work.    It  wiU  dis- 


fashion,  discussed  them  in  good  temper,  and 
reached  results  practically  unanimous.  Dr. 
Noble,  of  Chicago,  made  a  good  moderator, 
presiding  with  dignity,  skill  aud  grace.  The 
reception  accorded  to  Dr.  Mackennal,  the 
delegate  from  England,  was  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  assembly.  He  had  crossed 
the  ocean  and  continent  to  bring  the  saluta- 
tions of  the  English  churches,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  a  heartiness  responsive  to  the 
acclaim  with  which  our  own  delegate,  Dr. 
Moxom,  had  been  welcomed  by  the  Congre- 
gational Union,  in  London,  in  May.  The 
correspondence  of  these  bodies  of  churches 
has  been  among  the  salutary  influences 
which  have  borne  good  fruit  in  the  increas- 
ingly cordial  relations  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  a  result  in  which 
the  folloAvers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  have  a 
right  to  rejoice. 

The  Council  gave  careful  consideration  to 
a  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Capen,  of  Boston, 
on  "  Methods  of  Missionary  Work."  The 
stress  of  this  paper  was  laid  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  a  more  practical  federation  of  our 
missionary  societies,  to  secure  economy,  pre- 
vent friction,  avoid  recurrence  of  trouble- 
some debts  and  reached  the  healthiest  efl3- 
ciency.  The  discussion  resulted  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  representative  committee  of 


appoint  many  if  peace  with  Spain  fails  to     fifteen,  six  named  by  the  Council,  the  others 


secure  such  readjustment  there  as  shall 
bring  heart  and  hope  to  the  laborers  in  those 
fair  islands. 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  year,  in  our 
Congregational  life,  has  been  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Council,  at  Portland,  Ore., 
in  July.  The  Council  was  organized  at 
Oberlin  in  1871,  and  this  was  its  tenth  tri- 


to  be  named  by  the  societies,  to  whom  the 
Avhole  question,  Avith  its  various  related 
problems,  was  referred.  The  State  bodies 
AA'ere  invited  to  name  similar  committees; 
and  good  results  from  the  movement  are 
hoped  for. 

Diminished  receipts  and  troublesome  debts 
have  hampered  the  work  of  our  missionary 


ennial  session.    It   was  the   first  time  that     societies,    and    hindered    progress;    but    the 
this  or  any  of  our  great  assemblies  had  gone     labors  of  our  missionaries  have  rarely  been 


to  the  Pacific,  and  it  found  a  specially  hearty 
welcome,  for  that  reason  in  part,  among  the 
dwellers  on  "  the  Coast."  The  Council  was 
a  distinct  and  emphatic  success.  The  at- 
tendance was  good  and  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative. The  spirit  of  the  body  was  excel- 
lent.   It  faced  important  questions  in  manly 


reAvarded  by  more  encouragement.  This 
may  be  said  with  emphasis  of  some  of  our 
foreign  missions.  In  India  the  number  of 
converts  has  been  large,  and  prejudice  and 
hostility  have  been  visibly  softened  by  the 
relief  Avork  done  for  the  sufferers  from 
famine  and  pestilence.    In  China  the  decree 
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of  tlio  Emperor  in  favor  of  wostern  learning? 
and  civili/.'itloii  is  bcarinp  fruit,  in  spite  of 
tliO  rescinding  (Mlict  of  tlic  Empress.  Ques- 
tions and  calls  lor  l)0()ks  come  from  officials 
wlio  want  to  know  more  of  what  this  new 
life  is.  In  Japan  the  <iuestion  of  the  Doshi- 
sha  and  its  continued  control  by  the  trustees 
who  have  pervertiMl  it  from  its  Christian 
foundation  still  holds  the  keen  interest  of 
oin-  churches.    The  end  is  not  yet. 

It  should  be  add(»d  that  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  closed  its  year  free  from 
debt.  This  result  was  reached,  however, 
not  by  enlarged  receipts,  but  by  severe  econ- 
omies, from  which  serious  loss  must  follow 
if  the  churches  do  not  come  to  the  relief  of 
the  work  and  bid  the  society  go  forward. 


The  approaching  International  Congrega- 
tional Coimcil,  to  be  held  in  Boston,  in  Sep- 
tember, IM)!),  is  reasonably  attracting  the 
attention  and  lively  interest  of  the  churches. 
One  such  Council  has  been  held,  in  liondon, 
in  ISOl,  and  the  second  comes  naturally  and 
without  question  to  Boston.  It  will  include 
200  delegates  from  our  own  churches,  and 
as  many  more  are  expected  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, Canada,  Australia  and  other  lands,  in- 
cluding many  of  their  most  eminent  minis- 
ters and  laymen.  It  is  hoped  and  con- 
fidently expected  that  Dr.  Storrs  will  be 
able  to  preside;  and  the  preacher  will  be 
Princiiml  Fairbairn,  of  Mansfield  College, 
Oxford,  England. 

AUBURNDALE,    MaSS. 


The  Disciples  of  Christ. 

BY    B.     B.     TYLER,    D.D. 

The  Disciples  have  made  encouraging  ized  Avork  of  evangelization  at  home  and 
progress  last  year  in  the  unification  of  their  abroad  aggregated  $506,454.  On  account  of 
efforts  to  publish  the  glad  tidings  to  all  the  their  extreme  Congregationalism  much 
people.  There  are  among  them  forty-two  evangelistic  work  at  home  is  done  that  finds 
State  and  district  missionary  societies  at  no  place  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  mis- 
work  in  their  respective  territories.  Hereto-  sionary  societies.  The  statement,  therefore, 
fore  these  have  worked  independently  of  each  that  the  Disciples  expended  more  than  a 
other,  and  of  the  National  Home  Board,  half  million  dollars  in  mission  work  during 
Gradually  this  anomalous  condition  is  pass-  the  last  year  does  not  fully  represent  their 
ing  away.  i'^t'al  in  this  department  of  Christian  effort. 

There   is   also   progress   in   the   work   of        Their     national    organizations     are:     The 

city   evangelization.    The    Disciples   are,    in  American  Christian  Missionary  Society,  the 

the  main,  a  rural  people.    In  the   cities  in  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  and 

which  they  are  putting  forth   efforts  their  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society. 
success    is    quite    encouraging.    Eight    new^        The   first   named   is  the  oldest.    It  is   the 

churches,  for  instance,  have  been  organized  Home  Mission  Society.    There  were  72  per- 

in  Chicago  during  the  last  five  years.    Ten  sons  in  its  service  during  the  year.    Its  in- 

yoars  ago,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  there  were  come  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year 

three  churches  of  Disciples,  now"  there  are  by  $G,852.    There  Avas  also  an  increase  in  the 

twelve.    In    St.    Louis,    at   that   time,    there  number  of  contributing  churches  of  31G. 
were  four,  now  there  are  fourteen.    The  in-        The  Chi'istian  Woman's  Board   sustained 

crease  in  Des  Moines  during  the  last  twelve  26  missionaries  in  the  West  Indies,  India,  the 

years  has  been  200  per  cent.;  in  Pittsburgh  United   States   and   Mexico.    It  carries  for- 


the  increase  has  been  252  per  cent.  A  sim- 
ilar proportionate  increase  has  been  secured 
in  a  number  of  cities.  An  annual  Confer- 
ence is  now  held  in  the  interest  of  city  mis- 
sion work  with  gratifying  results. 

The   amount  of   money   collected   and   ex- 
pended during  the  last  year  in  the  organ- 


Avard  steadily  and  Avith  constantly  increas- 
ing success  its  English  Bible  Avork  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  universities.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board 
Avere  ,$74,368. 

The  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society 
received    and    disbursed    during    the    year 
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$]  80,025.  This  society  resolved  a  year  ago 
to  attempt  to  raise  $100,000.  An  effort  will 
be  made  this  year  to  secure  $150,000.  The 
number  of  missionaries  now  supported  by 
this  organization  is  174. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  organized 
churches,  during  tlie  year,  was  135;  of 
cliureh  members,  40,53();  of  Sunday  schools, 
li)6;  of  pupils  and  teachers,  23,098;  and  of 
preacliers,  122. 

The  number  of  churches  contributing  to 
foreign  missions  increased  by  321,  and  of 
Sunday  schools  by  370. 

In  connection  with  the  American  Christian 
Missionarj''  Society  are  the  Boards  of  Churcii 
Extension,  of  Negro  Education  and  Evan- 
gelization, of  Ministerial  Relief  and  of  Edu- 
cation. The  National  Superintendent  of 
Christian  Endeavor  works  also  under  the 
direction  of  this  societ5^ 

The   number   of   Christian    Endeavor    So- 


cieties increased  G4G.  l»resbytorians  and 
Congregationalists  alone  have  a  greater 
number  of  societies.  The  effort  to  give  the 
young  people  systematic  instruction  in  the 
J^ible,  in  missions,  and  in  the  history  of  the 
Disciples,  has  been  so  successful  that  a  sec- 
ond series  of  hand-books  has  been  published. 
The  Board  of  Education  is  doing  gooo 
work  in  awakening  an  interest  in  high<>r 
education.  Seme  of  the  colleges  during  ihe 
period  under  review  hav(;  freed  thcinsclvis 
from  debt  and  are  securing  netnled  endow- 
ments. The  educational  standard  for  the 
ministry  is  steadily  rising.  At  no  period 
in  their  history  has  there  been  a  min- 
istry so  well  equipped  as  at  the  present 
time.  jNIore  attention  also  is  given  to  pas- 
toral work  year  by  year  with  a  steadily  in- 
creasing efficiency  in  this  department  of 
service. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. 


The  Dunkards. 


BY    GRANT    MAHAN. 


TuE  past  year  has  been  a  very  prosperous 
one  for  us  as  a  people.  Not  in  a  long  time 
has  there  been  a  year  in  which  more  perfect 
harmony  existed  throughout  our  Church. 
The  important  questions  which  came  before 
our  National  Conference  at  Naperville,  111., 
were  disposed  of  in  a  way  which  gave  gen- 
eral satisfaction.  The  discussion  of  these 
questions  revealed  a  unity  of  sentiment 
which  some  feared  had  ceased  to  exist. 

The  income  from  our  publishing  interests, 
all  of  which  was  given  to  the  Church  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  has  been  a  very  material  help 
in  sending  the  Gospel  to  those  who  have  it 
not.  Eor  the  first  eleven  months  of  1898  the 
amount  received  for  general  missionary  pur- 
poses was  something  more  than  $18,000. 
This  does  not  include  the  income  from  the 
publishing  business,  which  amounts  to 
about  $10,000  a  year. 

The  mission  work  of  the  Church,  both 
home  and  foreign,  is  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition.  Especially  in  India  is  the  work 
moving  along  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  all 
feel  that  success  is  assured.  Our  mission- 
aries have  continued  to  care  for  what  or- 


phans they  could.  Several  more  natives 
have  been  converted.  Elder  I).  E.  Miller  has 
visited  the  missions  in  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  will  probably  visit  the 
one  in  India.  Our  missionaries  in  the  cities 
are  doing  a  good  work. 

The  number  of  schools  among  us  is  in- 
creasing, as  is  their  influence.  Each  year 
finds  our  membership  better  equipped  edu- 
cationally than  they  were  the  year  before. 
The  young  members  who  come  from  our 
schools  are  finding  places  in  our  missions  in 
city  and  country,  and  are  making  their  influ- 
ence felt.  We  still  do  not  have  as  many 
trained  workers  as  we  need  for  these  places, 
but  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  we  shall 
within  a  few  years  have  a  large  force  of 
Avell  equipped  workers. 

During  the  past  year  our  membership  has 
inci-eased  about  5.000.  ^^'e  have  2,405  minis- 
ters on  our  list,  eighteen  of  whom  are  in 
foreign  fields.  Our  next  National  Confer- 
ence will  be  held  at  lloanoke,  Va.,  beginning 
May  23d. 

The  Progressive  Brethren  held  their  Na- 
tional Conference  at  Warsaw,  Ind.    The  at- 
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tendance  is  reported  as  being  larger  and  the 
spirit  l)ett(M-  llinii  at  any  previous  meeting. 
Tliey  li<'iv(^  opciKMl  a.  mission  in  Dayton, 
Oliio.  Tlioir  mission  rocciijts  for  tlie  year 
wore  }f2,337.5S.  A  part  of  tlie  del)t  on  Ash- 
land (Ohio)  College  was  paid  and  the  school 
reopened  in  tlie  fall  of  180S.  They  have 
al)out  2r)0  ministers  and  between  12,000  and 
13.000  members. 
The  Old  Order  Brethren,  as  far  as  their 


numb(?r  is  concerned,  are  about  where  they 
were  last  year.  Tliolr  number  can  be  given 
only  approximately,  as  they  gather  no  statis- 
tics. They  keep  no  record  of  the  number 
baptized,  nor  do  they  keep  any  account  of 
the  money  expended  in  the  spreading  of  the 
Gospel.  Their  ministers  get  no  pay  for  their 
time  and  do  not  always  have  their  fare  paid. 
They  are  still  opposed  to  colleges  or  high 
schools  and  also  to  Sunday-schools. 

Mr.  Morris,  III. 


We  have  great  reasons  for  gratitude  to 
God  for  the  blessings  of  the  past  year. 
There  have  been  no  calamities  nor  misfor- 
tunes of  any  kind.  Our  efforts  have  been 
measurably  successful,  and  there  are  signs 
of  substantial  improvement  in  many  direc- 
tions. Figures  alone  are  of  course  by  no 
means  always  an  infallible  gauge,  their 
chief  value  being  as  indications  of  the  up- 
ward or  downward  tendency.    A  numerical 


The  Evangelical   Bodies^ 
THE    EVANGELICAL    ASSOCIATION. 

BY    THE    REV.     S.     P.     SPRENG, 
Editor  of  the  "  Evangelical  Messenger.'' 

members,  a  gain  of  4,242  in  one  year.  Thus 
nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Church  is  enrolled  in  the  young  peo- 
ple's organization.  Plenty  of  young  blood 
promises  large  things  for  the  future  of  the 
Church. 

We  feel  particularly  gratified  with  the 
financial  record.  The  sum  of  $934,742  was 
contributed  for  all  Church  purposes,  an  av- 
erage of  over  $8  per  member.  Our  people 
loss  may  even  mean  gain  in  spiritual  power  contributed  $171,706  for  missions,  being  an 
and  moral  influence.  These  considerations  increase  of  nearly  $20,000  over  last  year,  and 
are  important  in  the  case  of  the  Evangelical  an  average  of  $1.49  per  member.  A  special 
Association,  which  has  never  been  able  to  effort  has  been  making  during  the  last  three 
boast  of  large  numbers,  nor  of  other  external  years  to  wipe  out  the  debt  of  the  mission- 
elements  of  power,  but  which,  because  of  ary  society,  amounting  at  one  time  to  $120.- 
special  insistence  upon  radical  conversion  000.  This  was  a  big  debt  for  116,000  mem- 
and  spiritual  life,  has  exerted  a  diffusive,  bers.  But  during  the  past  three  years  $85,- 
quickening  influence  upon  other  bodies  far  443  has  been  received  in  cash  on  the  debt 
beyond  the  exact  bounds  of  her  own  organi-  account,  and  $40,000  in  interest  bearing 
zation.  There  are  thousands  who  have  been  notes  and  good  subscriptions.  During  the 
quickened  and  helped  by  the  ministrations  year  1897-8  alone  $21,778  was  contributed  in 
of  this  Church   who  are  not  in  its  fold.  cash  toward  the  debt.    At  the  same  time  the 

/    During  the  year  11,195  conversions  have     contributions  to  the  current  fund  have  been 
been    reported    and    9,363    accessions.    Our     largely  increased,  so  that  this  year  no  new 

debt  has  been  created. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Church, 
which  meets  quadrennially,  will  meet  in 
October,  1899,  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  At  that 
meeting  it  is  hoped  and  believed  steps  will 
be  taken  to  increase  our  foreign  missionary 


membership  has  increased  2,981,  and  now 
numbers  116,714.  We  have  1,534  preftichers. 
Our  Sunday  schools  number  2,269,  with  23,- 
792  officers  and  teachers,  and  145,413  schol- 
ars. Of  those  who  united  with  the  Church 
on  profession  of  faith  4,287,  or  nearly  half, 
were  Sunday  school  scholars,  showing  that  force,  by  sending  reinforcements  to  Japan, 
this  is  one  of  the  chief  resources  of  increase,  and  establishing  a  new  mission  in  China. 
Our  Young  People's  Alliances  number  34,649     Bishop  William  Horn,  who  is  to  visit  the 
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.fapan  mission  this  coming  year,  has  been 
instructed  also  to  visit  China  in  company 
with  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Voegelein,  the  superin- 
tendent of  onr  Japan  mission,  with  a  vic^v 
to  locating  a  new  mission  in  that  vast  realm. 

The  Ywung  People's  Alliance  is  doing  mucii 
to  deepen  the  spiritual  life,  broaden  the  in- 
tellectual horizon  and  strengthen  the  de- 
nominational loyalty  of  our  young  people. 
They  are  being  interested  in  the  best  fields 
of  literature  by  the  Evangelical  Reading 
Circle;  they  are  being  enlisted  in  both  home 
and  foreign  mission  work;  and  are  being  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Church,  while  at  the  same  time  their  sym- 
pathy for  the  enterprises  of  the  universal 
Church  is  being  fostered  and  strengthened." 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
laying  gi-eater  emphasis  than  ever  before 
upon  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  and  experience 
of  perfect  love,  or  entire  sanctification.  It  is 
felt  that,  while  this  doctrine  needs  to  be 
carefully  guarded  against  extreme  views,  it 
is  nevertheless  necessary  to  lead  the  people 
into  the  deepest  and  richest  attainable  ex- 
periences in  the  grace  of  God,  as  the  most 
potent  antidote  for  the  prevailing  tendency 
toward  superficiality  of  religious  experience 
and  formalism  in  Christian  worship.  We 
believe  that  Jesus  is  able  to  save  us  from 
all  sin,  that  is,  from  all  evil  affections  and 
desires,  in  this  life,  and  long  before  we  die, 
and  that  he  "  is  able  to  keep  us  from  falling 
and  to  present  us  faultless  before  the  pres- 
ence of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy."  And 
believing  this,  we  preach  it  and  teach  it,  as 
we  understand  the  word  of  God  to  teach  it. 

Our  church  edifices  are,  as  a  rule,  not 
costly,  but  are  built  for  service,  and  the 
pews  are  always  free,  so  that  the  common 
people  can  find  in  these  churches  a  hearty 
welcome.  In  the  large  cities  our  w^ork  is 
very  largely  among  the  neglected  German 
populations,  who  are  saved  by  thousands 
through  our  efforts  every  year.  In  the  North 
and  West  our  circuit  riders  follow  the  Scan- 
dinavian and  Russian  as  well  as  German 
and  English  settlers  into  their  primitive 
homes  and  bring  them  the  gospel  of  peace. 
We  wish  we  could  do  much  more,  but  at 
least  something  is  being  done  for  these  neg- 
lected but  worthy  classes.  • 

Clbvbland,  Ohio. 


THE    UNITED    EVANGELICAL 
CHURCH. 

IW    THE    REV.     H.     B.     HARTZLEK, 
EnrniK  oi-  "Tin-:  Evangelical." 

TuE  past  year  has  been  the  best  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  Evangelical  Church.  The 
statistics  for  the  year  ending  with  Apnl, 
1898,  reported  9,537  conversions  and  10,667 
additions  to  the  Church,  the  net  gain  being 
2,162,  making  a  total  membership  of  59,190, 
with  a  force  of  640  itinerant  and  local 
preachers.  Every  annual  Conference  shows 
its  proportion  of  the  total  gains,  under  nor- 
mal conditions  of  steady,  healthy  growth  and 
progress.  This  applies  to  every  department 
of  the  activities  of  the  Church. 

The  principal  event  of  the  year  was  the 
session  of  the  second  General  Conference, 
held  in  October  last,  marking  the  close  of  the 
first  quadrennium  of  the  Church  as  a  com- 
pleted organization  under  the  Discipline 
framed  in  1894. 

The  bishops  called  attention  to  the  remark- 
able and  gratifying  fact  that  the  Book  of 
Discipline  prepared  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1894  and  submitted  to  the  Annual 
Conferences  for  approval,  was  adopted  by 
them  without  a  single  dissenting  voice,  cler- 
ical or  lay.  This  unanimity  the  bishops  re- 
garded as  "  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  loy- 
alty of  preachers  and  people  to  the  Articles 
of  Faith  and  the  new  form  of  our  Church 
government,"  and  "  hopefully  prophetic  for 
the  future  of  the  Church."  Referring,  to 
that  "  most  important  innovation  "  of  four 
years  ago— the  introduction  of  equal  lay  rep- 
resentation in  the  General  and  Annual  Con- 
ferences—the bishops  conclude  that  on  the 
whole  the  results  of  the  experiment  fully 
justify  the  new  arrangement. 

The  General  Conference  unanimously  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  in  order  "  to  ful- 
fil the  mission  of  our  Church  "  we  must  con- 
stantly insist  upon  sincere  repentance,  thor- 
ough conversion,  assurance  of  adoption  into 
the  family  of  God  by  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  observance  of  the  ordinances,  faithful 
use  of  the  public  means  of  grace,  and  family 
worship—"  in  short,  a  Spirit-filled  life  which 
asserts  itself  in  home,  church,  social,  busi- 
ness and  political  life," 

A  number  of  minor  changes  recommended 
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by  the  Aiuiiinl  Conforcnccs  to  be  iiiude  in  the 
Discipline  were  adopted,  none  of  them  af- 
fecting any  vital  or  rundaniental  principle  of 
doctrine  or  polity. 

Steps  were  talvon  for  tlie  establishment  of 
a  mission  in  some  foreign  lield,  and  the 
Board  of  Missions  was  instructed  "at  once 
to  inaugurate  the  necessary  preliminary  ar- 
rangements." This  action  was  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  a  strong,  oft-expressed  desire  of 
pastors  and  people  that  the  Church  should 
take  part  with  others  in  the  evangelization 
of  the  heathen  world,  and  it  Avill  undoubted- 
ly prove  an  inspiration  to  renewed  zeal  and 
devotion. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  organization 
of  two  new  annual  Conferences  in  Iowa, 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  for  the  better  co-oper- 
ation of  the  advancing  forces  of  our  itin- 
erants. 

An  invitation  to  participate  in  the  Third 
Ecumenical  Conference  of  Methodism  in 
London  in  1901  was  favorably  received,  and 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  represent  our 
Church  accordingly. 

The  various  departments  and  institutions 
of  the  Church,  including  the  Sunday-schools, 
the  young  people's   societies,   the   Woman's 


lioard  of  Missions,  the  publishing  house,  the 
colleges,  are  making  a  good  record.  The 
publishing  house  has  l)een  almost  doubled  in 
capacity  during  the  year,  issuing  fourteen 
different  ('liurch  periodicals,  doing  a  gross 
business  of  $58,217,  with  a  ne^  profit  of 
.150,026.  Extra  efforts  are  being  made  to 
raise  endowment  funds  for  the  better  equip- 
ment  of  our  colleges.  There  is  especial  ac- 
tivity among  the  women,  whose  hearts  are 
burning  with  desire  to  take  part  in  the  work 
of  foreign  missions.  Meetings  and  classes 
for  Bible  study,  in  addition  to  the  annual 
Bible  Conferences,  are  on  the  increase.  The 
lields  and  the  work  of  home  missions  are 
increasing  on  our  hands  and  the  laborers  are 
reaping  abundant  fruit. 

I  have  written  from  the  view  point  of  the 
optimist,  noting  the  fruits  of  prosperity,  the 
steps  of  pi'ogress,  the  promises  of  hope.  Of 
the  needs,  the  failures,  the  imperfections, 
the  humbling  shortcomings  of  the  Church,  I 
have  no  call  here  to, speak.  In  the  name  of 
God,  who  has  been  so  good  to  us,  we  go  on, 
facing  the  new  century  with  a  higher  re- 
solve, a  larger  hope,  a  stronger  faith,  "  till 
the  end  be." 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The   Society  of  Friends* 


BY    RUFUS 

The  year  just  closing  has  apparently  not 
been  marked  bv  any  epoch-making  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Per- 
haps the  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  j-ear 
is  the  Oldening  of  a  new  college  at  Wichita, 
Kan.,  for  the  higher  education  of  the  stead- 
ily growing  membership  in  Kansas  and  in 
Oklahoma  Territory.  James  M.  Davis,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  purchased  the  entire 
property  of  "  Garfield  University,"  at  Wich- 
ita, built  by  the  Christian  Church,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends.  Tlie  building  is  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est single  building  in  the  world  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  educational  work.  The  institu- 
tion opened  last  autumn  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Edmund  Stanley,  and  is  named 
"  Friends'  University."  Friends  in  America 
now  have  seven  institutions  devoted  to  col- 
legiate instruction. 


M.     JONES. 

This  has  been  a  year  which  has  closely 
tested  the  Odelitj'  of  Friends  to  their  ancient 
and  historic  testimonj^  against  war  and  in 
behalf  of  universal  peace.  Each  war  in  our 
history  has  picked  off  a  few  members,  who 
have  yielded  when  the  theory  of  non-resist- 
ance was  brought  to  a  practical  test,  but  the 
bulk  have  proved  true  to  the  original  prin- 
ciple, and  the  number  of  Friends  who  volun- 
teered in  the  late  war  was  excessively  small. 
American  Friends  have  to  quite  an  extent 
joined  with  English  Friends  in  an  effort  to 
assist  the  Russian  Dukhobors,  who  have 
suffered  extremely  for  their  principles  of 
non-resistance,  to  emigrate  from  their  homes 
in  the  Caucasus  and  to  establish  themselves 
where  they  will  be  free  from  persecution. 
The  general  Avork  of  the  Church  during  the 
year  has  been  carried  on  with  faith  and  ear- 
nestness, and  the  visible  results  have  been 
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gratifyiii;:;-.  Not  many  new  churches  have 
been  established  diiriug  the  year,  but  a  great 
many  of  the  old  ones  have  grown  in  power 
and  membership,  juid  the  total  gain  in  num- 
bers is  an  indication  that  they  who  still 
speali  of  the  passing  of  Qualierism  are  not 
up  to  date  in  their  information.  The  growth 
and  increase  are  almost  entirely  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  it  has  not  been  easy  for 
Friends  to  hold  their  own  in  sireat  centers  of 
population,  though  there  ai'e  some  gratify- 
ing exceptions.  It  is  an  interesting  historical 
fact  that  Friends  now  for  the  first  time  have 
a  church  edifice  of  their  own  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  tho  a  small  meeting  has  for 
years  been  held  there.  The  foreign  mission- 
ary worlv  of  Friends  has  during  the  year 
been  carried  on  in  six  countries  beyond  our 
territory,  and  also  in  Alaska  and  among  the 
American  Indians.  As  in  the  past,  this  work 
has  taken  a  deep  hold  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  members,  and  the  effects  wrought  at 
these  foreign  centers  of  labor  have  been  very 


marked.  New  Fngland  Friends  have  recent- 
ly finished  an  extensive  building  for  a  girls' 
training  school  near  Jerusalem,  thus  com- 
pleting one  of  tlu'  best  equipped  missionary 
structures  in  the  rfoly  Land.  A  movement 
is  now  being  made  to  open  missionary  work 
in  one  of  tlie  islands  recently  set  free  from 
Spanish  rule. 

A  committee  appointed  a  year  ago  is  at 
l)resent  engaged  in  preparing  a  uniform  Dis- 
cipline for  the  thirteen  American  Yearly 
Meetings  which  correspond  with  eacli  other. 
The  work  is  progressing,  and  will  probably 
come  up  for  action  next  year. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  in 
the  other  branch  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
called  "  Hicksites,"  was  the  holding  of  a 
great  conference  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  in  the 
autumn,  which  called  together  members 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  which 
important  questions  concerning  the  princi- 
ples and  the  various  lines  of  work  of  this 
body  were  ably  considered  and  discussed. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The   German  Evangelical    Synod    of  North   America* 


BY    THE    REV.     PAUL    IRION. 


CoMi'AKED  with  previous  records,  the  prog- 
ress made  during  1898  seems  insignificant. 
The  number  of  ministers  has  decreased  from 
878  to  S72,  the  number  of  congregations  re- 
mains the  same,  1.130,  only  the  number  of 
communicants  showing  an  increase  of  4,618. 
with  a  total  of  190,234.  Nevertheless,  it  can 
be  stated  that,  tho  the  figures  do  not  indi- 
cate it.  the  work  has  satisfactorily  pro- 
gressed. Owing  to  the  limited  means  at 
hand,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Synod  for 
the  time  being  to  refrain  from  any  not  im- 
peratively necessary  extension  of  the  va- 
rious branches  of  its  work,  contenting  itself 
with  the  strengthening  and  developing  of  ex- 
isting congregations  and  institutions.  Thus 
we  have  not  only  been  able  to  hold  what 
we  had,  but  also  to  make  due  preparations 
for  an  expansion  of  the  work  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. According  to  last  reports  the  various 
educational  or  benevolent  institutions  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  Synod  were  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  Contributions  for  their  sup- 
port have  been  as  large  as  in  former  years. 


The  results  achieved  on  the  foreign  and 
home  mission  fields  are  gratifying,  while 
the  cause  of  the  parochial  schools  has  made 
little,  if  any.  advance.  By  strict  economy 
the  Church  has  been  able  to  provide  for  its 
invalid  preachers,  as  also  for  the  numerous 
pastors'  widows  and  orphans. 

Q'lie  General  Conference,  which  meets 
every  three  years,  held  its  session  at  Quincy, 
111.,  from  September  20th  to  29th,  1898.  Men- 
tion may  here  be  made  of  a  few  of  the  many 
resolutions  passed,  which  may  be  of  gen- 
eral interest.  The  resolution  regarding  the 
sending  of  a  delegate  to  represent  the  Synod 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  October  31st,  1898,  was 
unanimously  passed,  Paul  L.  Menzel,  D.D., 
of  Richmond,  \'a.,  being  chosen,  who  im- 
mediately left  on  his  important  mission— as 
far  as  we  know,  the  only  representative  of 
any  German  religious  body  in  America.  The 
final  settlement  of  that,  for  a  number  of 
years,  burning  question  regarding  the  legal 
status  of  the     teachers     of     the     parochial 
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schools,  rosultinp;  in  granting  thorn  a  full 
ropivscnlMlion  in  the  General  Conference  ; 
tlie  partial  revison  of  the  constitution  ;  the 
establishment  of  a  board  for  home  missions  ; 
the  aufhori/ed  publication  of  a  hymn  book 
for  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  a  Sunday- 
school  paper— both  in  the  English  language  — 
showing  the  cognizance  taken  of  the  needs 
of  those  congregations  partially  American- 


ized ;  the  resolutions  relating  I0  the  dimin- 
ishing of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Church,  to 
the  enlargement  of  its  publishing  house,  to 
liie  fitting  celebration  of  the  semi-centennial 
of  its  theological  seminary,  Eden  College, 
.Tuly  4th,  1900,  and  to  the  needs  of  its  educa- 
tional institutions,  speak  well  for  the  diligent 
lal)or  performed  by  that  body. 

EcKERT,  Mich. 


The  J 


BY    DR.     A. 

Editor  "  The  Jew 

The  marked  advance  in  the  line  of  educa- 
tion and  co-operation  for  helpful  work  which 
of  recent  years  is  a  gratifying  feature  of 
American  Judaism,  was  well  maintained 
and  developed  in  1898.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  are  many,  owing  partly  to  the  rela- 
tively small  Jewish  population  and  the  limit- 
ed few  who  can  be  depended  on  as  workers, 
and  partly  to  the  extremely  heterogeneous 
character  of  the  Jews,  coming  from  all  lands 
and  with  such  diverse  views.  That  gradu- 
ally the  rank  and  tile  are  becoming  more  and 
more  imbued  with  the  need  of  approved  and 
enlightened  methods  in  education  and  be- 
nevolence is  a  happy  omen  for  the  future. 

The  scope  of  the  Religious  School  Union 
of  New  York,  with  its  laudable  aim  for  more 
thorough  and  systematic  Sundaj".  school 
teaching;  the  marked  development  of  the 
Jewish  Chautauqua;  the  continued  progress 
of  the  Jewish  Women's  Council,  with  its 
meetings,  lecture  courses  and  charitable 
agencies;  the  increased  efficiency  of  such  su- 
perb institutions  as  the  Hebrew  Institute  of 
New  York,  the  Chicago  Jewish  Manual 
Training  School,  the  Jewish  Education  Soci- 
ety and  its  kindred  organizations  in  Phila- 
delphia; the  steady  additions  to  the  issues  of 
the  Jewish  Publication  Society— these  are 
hopeful  indications  of  genuine  communal 
progress,  in  the  face  of  obstacles  which  are 
met  by  feAV  denominations. 

Baroness  Hirsch  maintains  her  interest  in 
the  endowment  which  her  husband  founded. 
Besides  gifts  in  other  directions,  two  of  her 
latest  benefactions  are  about  approaching 
completion  in  New  York— the  new  buildings 
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of  the  Ilirsch  Trade  Schools  and  the  Clara 
de  Hirsch  Workingwomen's  Home,  both  ad- 
mirably equipped  structures.  The  trustees 
of  the  Hirsch  Fund  are  erecting  a  few  model 
tenements  in  the  upper  portion  of  New  York, 
and  upon  their  success  will  depend  further 
development  of  such  enlightened  philan- 
thropy. 

Mr.  Zangwill's  visit  to  America  and  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  platform  in  many  cities  was 
'^n  event  of  the  year  which  is  still  arousing 
some  comment.  His  criticisms  have  been 
taken  good-naturedly— the  American  Jew  is 
not  so  sensitive  and  does  not  heed  the  pin- 
pricks of  the  professional  humorist.  It  is 
generally  felt,  however,  that  his  strictures 
might  have  been  reserved  with  better  taste 
and  judgment  until  he  had  grown  more  fa- 
miliar with  American  Israel. 

There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  Rus- 
sian immigration— the  conditions  abroad  in- 
dicating some  improvement.  But  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  further  edu- 
cation, religious,  industrial  and  agricultural, 
of  the  immigrants  and  their  children.  Dr. 
.los.  Kraus  Kopf's  National  Farm  School,  at 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  is  adding  rapidly  to  its  re- 
sources and  will  help  in  solving  the  educa- 
tional problem.  The  Woodbine  Agricultural 
School,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Fund,  is  making  further  strides  for- 
ward and  increasing  its  number  of  pupils.  A 
fair  idea  of  charitable  work  is  afforded  by 
statistics  for  the  year  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  of  New  York.  The  expenditures 
reached  $121,6G6,  the  receipts  $134,775.  The 
total  applications  for  rel'ef  were  19,041,  of 
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which  14,904  were  from  old  cases;  5,889  per- 
sons were  fouud  employment,  305  sent  back 
to  Europe  and  644  transported  to  various 
points  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  there 
were  9,040  visits  by  nurses,  3,491  by  physi- 
cians, 3,920  cases  of  office  treatment  by 
physicians,  15,151  prescriptions  given;  coal, 
clothing  and  food  supplied,  and  free  burials 
provided  to  4G5.  With  similar  thoroughness 
the  charitable  problem  is  solved  by  Jewish 
benevolence  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land, St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco, 
Boston  and  other  cities. 

The  second  Zionistic  Congress  in  Basle 
aroused  very  little  interest — the  great  body 
of  American  Israelites  do  not  favor  political 


Zionism  and  have  no  confidence  in  the  move- 
ment Avhich  Drs.  Herzl  and  Nordau  have  be- 
gun. The  latter,  however,  have  tneir  ad- 
herents, who  are  hopeful  of  success  and  have 
organized  Zionistic  societies  in  diflxM-ent 
cities. 

In  reference  to  the  number  of  Jews  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  impossible  to  give  more 
than  approximate  data.  Attempts  have  been 
made,  but  the  results  were  unsatisfactory, 
sufficiently  so  to  discourage  for  the  present 
similar  efforts.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  esti- 
mate the  Jewish  population  at  about  1,200,- 
000,  of  whom  400,000  are  in  Greater  New 
York. 

[  New  York  City. 


The  Latter-Day   Saints. 


BY    F.     D.     RICHA 

We  are  receiving  very  encouraging  reports 
from  the  different  missionary  fields  in  whicli 
our  elders  are  engaged  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  of  our  Savior.  As  is  the  custom  in 
the  Church,  our  elders,  as  a  rule,  carry  the 
Gospel  abroad  without  purse  or  scrip,  as  the 
Master  enjoins.  They  usually  travel  in  pairs, 
taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow  as  to  what 
they  shall  eat  or  wherewithal  they  shall  be 
clothed,  faithfully  putting  their  trust  in  God, 
whose  messengers  they  are.  In  their  letters 
and  reports  they  proclaim  that  the  Lord 
abundantly  blesses  their  labors,  the  "  signs 
following  the  believers,"  as  he  promises,  and 
administers  to  their  daily  needs  through 
agencies  he  raises  up  for  them,  and  that  he 
also  answers  their  prayers  in  behalf  of  the 
sick  by  healing  the  faithful  ones  upon 
whom  they  lay  their  hands  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  our  Lord  and  Master,  as  the  Apostle 
St.  James  so  clearly  enjoins.  Several  meet- 
ing houses  have  been  erected  and  a  number 
of  branches  of  the  Church,  also  relief  socie- 
ties, Young  Men's  and  Young  Ladies'  Mutual 
Improvement,  and  Primary  associations  and 
Sabbath  schools  have  been  organized  in  the 
several  missionary  fields  during  the  year. 

It  is  our  custom  to  set  apart  the  first  Sab- 
bath of  each  month  for  fasting  and  prayer. 
At  these  meetings  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  administered,  newly  bap- 
tized persons  are  confirmed,  members  of  the 
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Church  and  little  children  are  blessed  by 
the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  elders. 
On  these  occasions  also  the  Saints  lay  their 
voluntary  offerings  for  the  poor  on  the  altar 
of  the  Lord's  house,  that  no  one  may  be- 
come anlnmgered  or  suffer  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  life. 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  communities 
where  the  Latter-Day  Saints  largely  predom- 
inate are  surprisingly  free  from  lawlessness 
of  every  character,  as  the  records  of  crim- 
inal courts  and  prisons  emphasize.  Of  the 
population  of  Utah,  about  seventy-five  per 
cent,  are  "  Mormons,"  while  "  Mormon " 
criminals  form  a  very  small  minority  of  the 
lawbreakers.  This  can  be  proven  beyond  a 
peradventure  by  consulting  the  criminal  rec- 
ords of  the  State;  and  at  this  writing,  to  my 
best  knowledge  and  belief,  there  is  not  a 
single  saloon,  gambling  house,  bagnio  or 
other  disreputable  concern  owned  or  run  by 
a  '•  Mormon  "  in  Salt  Lake,  Ogden,  or  other 
city  in  Utah.  Telling  data  like  this  com- 
pletely refute  the  anti-Mormon  stories  so 
industriously  circulated  by  designing  men 
through  the  press  of  the  country.  We  are 
willing  to  be  judged  by  the  fruitages  of  the 
(lospel  of  Christ  as  preached  and  practiced 
by  us,  and  we  respectfully  invite  investiga- 
tion by  all  truth-loving  persons.  In  this  con- 
nection we  will  re-offer  the  suggestion  of 
one  who  assured  the  multitude  that  if  the 
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woi-k  ^\■lli(•ll  Clirisl  mikI  his  (liscii)l('s  were 
ur^iiij;  the  peoijle  to  jiceept  was  of  God,  it 
would  successfully  withstand  every  assault  ; 
but  if  it  was  of  man,  it  would  come  to 
naught  of  its  own  accord. 

The  total  number  of  elders  now  in  tlie 
vineyard  is  about  1,700;  total  Church  mem- 
bership in  the  neighborhood  of  300,000. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  add  this 
historical  fact  :  President  Wilford  Woodruff 
died  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  the  2d 
of  last  September,  in  the  ninety-second  year 
of  his  age,  and  Lorenzo  Snow,  at  th<at  time 
president  of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  Avas,  on  September  13th,  chosen 
the  president  of  the  Church,  with  Apostles 


(ieorge  Q.  Cannon  and  .losepli  V.  Smitli  for 
his  counselors. 

At  our  semi-annual  Conference,  held  in 
this  city,  October  Gth,  Elder  Rudger  Claw- 
son  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  th»^ 
Council  of  the  Apostles,  caused  by  the  de- 
mise of  I'resident  Woodruff  ;  so  that  now 
the  Apostolic  Quorum  is  organiz^nl  in  the 
following  order  :  Franklin  D.  Richards, 
president;  Brigham  Young,  Francis  M.  Ly- 
man, John  Henry  Smith,  George  Teasdale, 
Heber  J.  Grant,  .John  W.  Taylor,  Marriner 
W.  Merrill,  Anthon  H.  Lund,  Matthias  F. 
Cowley,  Abraham  O.  Woodruff  and  Rudger 
Clawson. 

Salt  Lake  City. 


The  Reorganized  Latter-Day  Saints. 


BY    R.     S. 


SALYARDS,     SECRETARY. 


The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints  was  organized  April  Gth,  1830,  by 
divine  command,  under  the  ministry  of 
Joseph  Smith,  Oliver  Cowdery  and  others.  It 
became  disorganized  at  the  death  of  Joseph 
and  Plyrum  Smith,  in  1844.  It  then  numbered 
about  150,000  to  200,000.  Brigham  Young  as- 
sumed the  leadership,  contrary  to  organic 
church  law,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
factional  following  of  less  than  10,000,  who 
located  with  him  in  Utah. 

In    1852,    eight   years   after   the    death   of 


Latter-Day  Saints"  by  the  perverted  teach- 
ings of  the  Utah  organization,  the  Reorgan- 
ized Church  has  steadfastly  maintained  and 
made  honorable  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  Church,  and  stands  to-day  in  opposition 
to  the  position  of  the  faction  in  Utah. 

Tho  lacking  access  to  Utah  pulpits,  it  has 
maintained  missionary  work  in  Utah  since 
18G3.  It  has  ever  invited  investigation  of 
the  question  of  *'  succession  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Church,"  Utah  Church  teach- 
ing, etc.;  but  has  been  as  constantly  denied 


Joseph  Smith,  Brigham  Young  publicly  pro-     opportunity  of  joint  public  investigation  of 


claimed  the  doctrine  of  polygamy  and  kin- 
dred evils,  contrary  to  church  articles  and 
Covenants.  Brigham  Young,  not  Joseph 
Smith,  was  the  father  of  modern  polygamy 
in  America. 

The  Reorganized  Church  of  Latter-Day 
Saints  is  presided  over  by  Joseph  Smith, 
eldest  son  of  the  Prophet,  Joseph  Smith. 
He  is  the  legal  successor  to  his  father.  In 
1851  the  reorganization  began  its  work.  It 
was  composed  mostly  of  officials  and  mem- 
bers of  the  original  organization.  It  claims 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  original  church, 
and  has  been  so  recognized  by  three  separate 
decisions  of  the  courts. 

Notwithstanding  the  odium  brought  upon 
the  name  of  "  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 


its  claims  in  Utah  and  elsewhere. 

Its  general  missionary  work  is  prosperous 
throughout  the  world.  Missionaries  are  at 
work  in  America  and  in  foreign  lands  win- 
ning souls  to  Christ,  blessing  the  world  with 
the  gospel  of  God's  dear  Son. 

Statistics  reported  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  April,  1898:  Actual  enrolled  member- 
ship, 40,039;  net  gain  during  year,  2,269; 
estimated  total  membership,  including  fami- 
lies represented,  100,000;  local  church  or- 
ganizations, 239;  active  ministers  of  all 
grades,  about  2,200;  church  edifices,  about 
110. 

Sunday  school  statistics,  April,  1898:  Total 
schools,  323,  gain  57;  total  membership,  14,- 
755,  gain  2,231. 
Lamoni,  Iowa. 


The   Lutherans^ 
LIVE    QUESTIONS    IN    THE    LUTHERAN    CHURCH. 


BY    HENRY    E. 

Notwithstanding  diversities  that  may 
render  undesirable  the  union  of  all  Luther- 
ans in  this  country  into  one  compact  organ- 
ization, there  is  but  one  Lutheran  Church. 
This  Church  is  confined  to  none  of  the 
branches,  but  found  in  them  all.  The  ques- 
tions we  shall  consider  are  therefore  largely 
common,  crossing  the  dividing  lines  of  the 
several  general  bodies. 

1.  Language  and  Nationality.  Lutheran 
emigrants  are  strange,  not  only  to  the  coun- 
try and  its  people,  but  also  to  one  another. 
Until  they  all  merge  in  the  one  American 
nation,  national  lines  are  kept  distinct.  In 
a  land  of  strangers,  the  emigrant  cannot 
ordinarily  be  expected,  for  many  years,  to 
regard  the  customs  and  regulations  of  his 
home  Church  as  other  than  the  model  for 
ecclesiastical  development  here.  A  period 
of  experimentation  has  to  precede  one  of 
thorough  organization,  prompted  by  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  peculiar  needs  of  this  coun- 
try, and  involving  a  surrender  of  foreign 
adaptations  entirely  accidental  to  the 
Church's  life.  If  the  connection  between 
the  Mother  Church  in  Europe  and  its  chil- 
dren here  be  closely  maintained,  and  the 
ministry  be  largely  recruited  from  students 
educated  under  foreign  influences,  this  re- 
luctance is  intensified.  The  influence  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  America  offers  an  illustra- 
tion which  would  be  precisely  parallel  if  the 
languages  of  the  two  countries  differed. 
Germans  naturally  prize  highly  their  con- 
nection with  the  churches  of  Germany, 
Swedes  with  that  of  Sweden,  Norwegians 
with  that  in  Norway,  and  for  a  generation 
or  two  are  reluctant  to  enter  into  such  re- 
lations with  their  brethren  of  other  nation- 
alities in  America  as  w^ould  seriously  impair 
their  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  tra- 
ditions and  customs  of  the  home  Church  in 
which  they  were  baptized  and  trained.  But 
these  lines  are  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to 
yield.  The  most  powerful,  conservative 
force  is  generally  found  in  the  ministry,  who 
sometimes  cannot  comprehend  the  strength 
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of  the  current  about  them  until  the  stream 
bursts  from  their  control.  The  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  Church  is  proceeding  with  great 
rapidity,  and  will  be  intensified  by  the  check 
to  emigration  that  seems  to  have  occurred. 

2.  Confessional  Basis.  The  differences  here 
are  rooted  in  controversies  of  old  time  in 
Germany,  and  cannot  be  appreciated  with- 
out historical  studies.  But,  while  rooted 
thus,  they  have  to  do  also  with  issues 
that  meet  Lutherans  here,  both  in  their  re- 
lations to  other  denominations  and  within 
their  own  folds.  The  chief  question  is  as  to 
whether  historical  Lutheranism  can  be 
maintained  in  America,  or  whether  the  dis- 
tinctively Lutheran  faith  is  to  be  changed 
amid  its  new  surroundings.  Connected  with 
this  is  that  of  the  extent  of  what  is  con- 
fessional, involving  that  of  the  relation  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  to  the  latter  sym- 
bols, and  that  of  the  distinction  between  the 
topics  professedly  stated  and  treated  and 
the  arguments  and  illustrations  that  enforce 
them.  Recent  years  have  shown  consider- 
able progress  in  attention  given  to  the  study 
of  the  Confessions  and  their  theology,  and  in 
the  apparatus  available  in  the  English  lan- 
guage for  such  investigations. 

3.  Liturgy.  In  the  European  countries 
Lutheran  churches  have  ine  greatest  diver- 
sity in  the  forms  for  public  worship,  from 
the  utmost  simplicity  in  Wurtemberg  to  an 
extended  liturgy  in  Northern  Germany  and 
Denmark.  The  perpetuation  of  this  diver- 
sity in  America  is  natural;  particularly  so, 
as  the  Lutheran  Confessions  themselves  de- 
clare that  no  church  is  to  be  condemned  be- 
cause it  has  more  or  fewer  ceremonies.  The 
war  against  liturgies  and  the  intemperate 
zeal  for  particular  Orders  of  Service  that 
would  force  them  as  matters  of  necessity 
upon  churches,  are  alike  alien  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  But  a  certain  de- 
gree of  uniformity  in  Lutheran  congregations 
in  the  same  land,  and  particularly  in  the  same 
general  body,  is  highly  desirable.  The  re- 
cent attempt  to  secure  such  uniformity  upon 
an  historical  basis  that  all  acknowledge,  has 
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been  more  widely  approved  than  any  pre- 
vious effort  ever  made  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  whether  of  Germany  or  any  other 
land.  But  it  has  encountered  also  in  some 
directions  violent  opposition,  in  which  the 
Confessional  Question  also  has  entered  as  a 
factor, 

4.  Organization.  The  number  of  inde- 
pendent congregations  is  very  few.  Theo- 
retically, Lutherans  hold  that  the  power  of 
the  entire  Church  lies  in  every  congregation, 
but  practically,  with  almost  entire  unan- 
imity, they  discountenance  isolation.  Na- 
tional and  linguistic  bonds  will  necessarily 
determine  the  aggregation  of  congregations 
of  the  same  faith  into  synods,  and  their  ad- 
ministration of  the  Gospel  on  a  confessional 
basis.  With  the  form  of  organization  a 
mere  matter  of  expediency,  not  ideal  but 
real  conditions  must  be  regarded.  The  de- 
termining factor  is  the  most  efficient  means 
of  reaching  lost  souls  with  the  message  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  building  up  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Church  in  the  divine  life.  Old 
organizations  are  not  to  be  hastily  aban- 
doned for  those  that  are  new.  The  unity  of 
the  Church  does  not  demand  union  in  organ- 
ization, whether  of  a  world  Church  or  a  na- 
tional Church,  but  only  mutual  recognition 
and  tolerance,  and  a  common  interest  in 
each  other's  progress, 

5.  Discipline.    In  some  of  the  larger  syn- 
ods this  is  rigidly  administered,  both  with 
respect  to  doctrine  and  life.    In  others    the 
principle    of    Christian    liberty    is    misinter- 
preted   and    seriously     abused,     and     open 
scandals  pass  along  unnoticed.    The  Church 
suffers  from  the  transition  from  the  deteri- 
orating influences  of  State  churches  to  that 
of   the   democratical   license   that   pervades 
many  parts  of  the  country.    Not  merely  the 
strain  of  the  effort  to  retain  its  own  members 
against  the  proselyting  enterprises  of  some 
unscrupulous  propagandists,  but  the  rivalry 
between  different  synods  and  sections  of  the 
Church,   has  promoted   indifference  in   this 
regard.    The   force   of   discipline   is   broken 
whenever   congregation   or   synod   is   ready 
to    open    its     doors    and     welcome    to    its 
communion   those  who  have  passed  beneath 
ti.e  Church's  censure    in  another  organiza- 
tion. 
6.  Education.    To  congregations  using  for- 


eign  languages,    the   Parochial   School   Sys- 
tem   is    of    the    highest    importance.     In    it 
there  is  daily  instruction  in  the  Bible,  the 
Catechism,     Bible     and     Church     History, 
liynins,  the  language  of  the  congregation,  as 
well  as  in  the  elementary  branches  needed 
for  business  life.    But  experience  has  taught 
that  they  cannot  be  maintained  without  in- 
stitutions for  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
that  these  teachers  can  retain  their  pupils 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  afford  a 
standard  equal  to  that  of  the  public  schools. 
Only,   however,   where  the  congregation   is 
strong  in  number  and  wealth    is  it  possible 
to    fulfil    these    conditions    long.     Parents 
naturally   seek   for  their  children  the  best 
educational      advantages.       Few      English- 
speaking     congregations     have     introduced 
these  schools,  and  among  them  the  experi- 
ment has  not  been,  and  probably  never  can 
be,  successful.    The  union  of  a  number  of 
congregations   in   the  maintenance  of  local 
Lutheran  schools  has  not  been  tried.    The 
colleges    are    entirely    too    numerous.     The 
strongest  and  oldest  among  them  are  strug- 
gling with  inadequate  means  to  raise  their 
standards  and  to  furnish  candidates  for  the 
ministry  and  others  a  wider  range  of  stud- 
ies.   The  Church  would  be  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  union  of  a  number  of  these  insti- 
tutions into  a  much  smaller,  more  amply  en- 
dowed and  more  largely  attended  number. 

7.  Missions.    It  is  now  56  years    since  the 
pioneer  of  the  foreign  missionary  work,  the 
Rev.  C,  F.  Heyer,  began  the  Telugu  mission 
in  the  Madras    Presidency    in    India,     The 
missions  of  the  General  Synod  and  General 
Council  in  this  territory  co-operate  harmo- 
niously.   The   establishment   of   educational 
institutions    in    India    is    in    progress.    The 
Zenana  work  and  Medical  Missions  are  re- 
ceiving   increased    attention.    The   work    of 
the  General  Synod  in  Africa  has  gained  a 
deeper  hold  upon  its  congregations  by  the 
death  of  the  heroic  Day.    The  United  Synod 
of  the  South  has  a  mission  in  Japan,  which, 
altho    as    yet    feeble,    is    making    encourag- 
ing progress.    The  demand  for  Home  Mis- 
sion   activity    is    urgent.    Immigrant    mem- 
bers of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  their  chil- 
dren must  not  only  be  gathered  into  congre- 
gations,  but  provisions   be  made  for  their 
transition    to    English    speaking    congrega- 
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tioiis-a  problem  that  requires  the  work  to 
be  done  over.  The  centralization  of  the 
population  in  cities  and  its  westward  expan- 
sion tax  all  the  energies  of  the  Church  to 
keep  pace  with  it.  Houses  of  worship  have 
to  be  provided  for  people  without  means 
in  centers  where  the  cost  of  property  is  the 
highest.  Rivalry  between  different  branches 
of  the  Church,  where  a  feeble  congregation 
might  sometimes  be  sustained,  either  de- 
stroys the  efforts  altogether,  or  squanders  re- 
sources that  are  sadly  needed  elsewhere. 

8.  Woman's  Work  and  Inter-congrega- 
tional and  Inter-synodical  Societies.  Dea- 
conesses were  introduced  into  America  by 
the  late  Dr.  Passavant,  of  Pittsburg,  in  1849, 
in  co-operation  with  Pastor  Fliedner,  of 
Kaiserswerth.  before  any  other  denomina- 
tion had  made  the  trial.  During  the  last  14 
years  there  has  been  constantly  increasing 
interest,  and  a  multiplication,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Church,  of  deaconesses  and  institutions. 


:\l()st  of  these  institutions,  without  regard  to 
synodical  relations,  have  united  in  a  central 
association  for  mutual  conference.  Women's 
Missionary  Societies  are  doing  etficient  work 
in  the  General  Synod,  General  Council  and 
United  S^nod,  by  collecting  of  funds,  and 
developing  interest  in  missionary  undertak- 
ings. They  are  laboring  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
regular  Church  Boards,  and  with  their  ap- 
proval and  advice.  The  movement  has  not 
been  without  critics,  who  have  seriously 
doubted  its  propriety.  The  Luther  League 
has  its  organizations  of  young  people  in  al- 
most every  portion  of  the  Church,  while  the 
Missouri  Synod  has  its  Walther  League,  and 
some  of  the  General  Synod  congregations 
their  Christian  Endeavor  Associations.  The 
determination  of  the  precise  relation  of 
these  societies  to  the  regular  congregational 
and  synodical  organizations  is  a  problem 
that  occasions  considerable  discussion. 

I'HILAUELPHIA,   Pa 


The  Methodi^it   Bodies. 

THE    METHODIST    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH 


BY    BISHOP    JOHN    F.     HURST,   D.D.,    LL.D. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  a  dis- 
tinct ecclesiastical  organism  is  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  years  old;  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  revival  of  'Evangelical  Christianity 
known  as  Wesleyanism  or  Methodism  it  is 
in  its  one  hundred  and  tifty-ninth  year,  and 
as  a  spiritual  succession  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity it  is  rounding  out  its  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  year  now  closing  has  been  one  of 
steady  and  quiet  but  energetic  activity  in  all 
the  various  departments  and  channels 
through  which  the  diversified  beneficence  of 
the  large  body  is  carried  on.  The  operations 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  both  in  the  home 
and  foreign  fields,  have  been  unusually  pro- 
ductive of  spiritual  results.  This  has  been 
notably  true  in  the  North  India  field,  where 
the  conversions  have  been  numbered  by  the 
thousands  and  where  the  call  for  teachers 
and  helpers  is  most  urgent  to  take  care  of 
the  multitudes  of  young  but  genuine  disci- 
ples.   The  interest  of  the  home   Church  in 


tliis  world-wide  work  is  most  beautifully 
evidenced  by  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt 
of  $186,000  which  rested  upon  the  Mission- 
ary Society  on  November  1st,  1897.  This 
great  achievement  has  been  made  under  the 
pressure  of  the  great  financial  stress  which 
has  prevailed  for  the  past  four  years;  and 
side  by  side  with  this  annihilation  of  the 
debt,  a  substantial  increase  has  been  made 
to  the  regular  income  over  that  of  a  year 
ago.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Missionary  Committee  recently  held  in  Prov- 
idence was  one  of  profound  interest  and  far- 
reaching  issues.  Actual  operations  have 
been  begun  in  Alaska  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Larsen,  provision  has  been 
made  for  beginning  work  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
tentative  efforts  are  now  being  directed  to 
the  opening  of  missions  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

The  successful  operations  of  the  Church 
Extension  Society  have  continued,  and  406 
churches  have  been  aided  either  by  gift  or 
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loau,  or  by  both,  during  the  past  year.  This 
inalies  a  total  of  10,88s  churches  which  have 
boon  helped  during  the  last  thirty-three 
years. 

Early  in  the  month  of  January  a  most  sig- 
nificant event  was  the  meeting,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Feder- 
ation, from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
The  harmonious  and  cordial  sessions  result- 
ed in  several  unanimous  recommendations 
to  the  General  Conferencos  of  their  respec- 
tive bodies.  These  were,  in  brief:  The  prep- 
aration of  a  common  catechism,  hymn  book 
and  order  of  public  worship;  the  recognition 
and  regulation  of  the  International  Epworth 
League  conventions;  the  joint  administra- 
tion of  publishing  interests  in  China  and 
Japan;  the  co-operative  administration  of 
foreign  missions;  that  new  work  be  not  or- 
ganized by  either  Church  where  the  other  is 
established  and  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
people,  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop 
having  jurisdiction,  and  co-operation  in  the 
work  of  higher  education,  especially  during 
the  years  1900  and  1901,  and  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  American  University  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  special  contributions  during 
those  years. 

Among  movements  affecting  the  polity  of 
the  Church  the  most  important  and  signifi- 
cant is  the  pronounced  vote,  about  four  to 
one,  among  the  ministers  in  favor  of  the 
constitutional  change  proposed  by  the  Rock 
River  Conference,  making  the  numerical  rep- 
resentation of  the  laity  equal  to  that  of  the 
ministry  In  the  General  Conference.  The 
change  will  probably  go  into  effect  at  the 
next  session  of  that  legislative  body  in  May, 
1900,  Avhich,  by  the  recent  action  of  the  spe- 
cial commission  on  location,  wid  be  held  in 
Chicago. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  the  initial 
steps  taken  by  many  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences toward  some  monumental  action  at  the 
turn  of  the  centuries,  and  by  the  Board  of 
Bishops,  who  at  their  recent  meeting  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  gave  the  movement  both 
a  new  momentum  and  a  very  appropriate 
name— the  Twentieth  Century  Thank  Offer- 
ing. In  an  appeal  to  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Church,  the  bishops  call  for  a 
new  consecration  of  "  body,  soul  and  sub- 


stance to  Him  who  loved  us  and  gave  Him- 
self for  us,"  and  that  in  addition  to  all  ordi- 
nary gifts  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  be  con- 
tributed within  three  years  from  January 
1st,  J 899-  .$10,000,000  of  which  should  be 
given  for  our  educational  institutions  and 
$10,000,000  for  charitable  institutions  and 
tlie  payment  of  debts  on  Church  property. 
Each  contributor  is  left  free  to  designate  to 
wliich  object  his  special  gift  shall  be  applied, 
and  all  undesignated  gifts  are  to  be  held  in 
trust  bj'  the  agents  of  the  Book  Concern  and 
be  appropriated  by  the  General  Conference 
of  1900  for  the  aid  of  educational  institu- 
tions. A  General  Executive  Commission  of 
seven  bishops,  eight  ministers  and  fifteen 
laymen  Avas  appointed  to  take  charge  of  and 
to  give  direction  to  this  extraordinary  enter- 
prise. Large  and  abundant  fruit  may  be  ex- 
pected from  this  general  movement,  which 
has  already  awakened  universal  interest. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE    METHODIST    EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH,  SOUTH. 

BY    THE    REV.     E.     E.     HObS,     LL.  D.  , 
Editor  of  "  The  Christian  Advocate." 

The  year  just  closing  is  one  that  will  not 
speedily  be  forgotten  among  Southern  Meth- 
odists. It  opened  with  very  bright  pros- 
pects. Writing  to  another  journal  at  that 
time,  I  said  :  "  There  is  not  a  fleck  of  cloud 
upon  our  sky."  The  expectation  was  general 
that  we  should  witness  a  decided  forward 
movement  in  all  the  forms  of  Christian  en- 
terprise. Up  to  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Conference  in  May  nothing  had  occurred  to 
disappoint  that  expectation.  From  all  quar- 
ters of  the  Church  came  tidings  of  good 
cheer.  The  delegates  assembled  in  the  his- 
toric city  of  Baltimore  under  the  most  en- 
couraging auspices,  and  transacted  their 
business  with  scarcely  any  friction. 

Before  adjournment,  however,  the  air  be- 
gan to  be  tilled  with  rumors  concerning  the 
methods  employed  to  collect  the  long-stand- 
mg  claim  of  $288,000  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  occupancy,  use  and  damage 
of  our  publishing  house  during  the  Civil  War. 
Ever  since  that  date  this  matter  has  been 
a  burning  issue  among  us,  distracting  and 
diverting  the  minds  of  ministers  and   lay- 
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men  from  all  other  concerns.  The  hurt  and 
damage  have  been  immense.  It  is  certain 
tliat  an  honorable  settlement  will  be  reached 
sooner  or  later,  but  nothing  can  cure  all  the 
ill  consequences  from  which  we  have  al- 
ready suffered. 

In  spite  of  such  untoward  facts  there  have 
been  large  gains  in  many  of  the  Annual  Con- 
ferences, more  than  enough  to  offset  the 
losses  in  other  sections,  but  not  enough  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  jubilation.  The  old  mis- 
sionary debt  of  $148,000  has  been  entirely 
wiped  out  without  diminishing  the  regular 
collections.  Within  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  a  most  remarkable  growth 
of  the  missionary  spirit  among  us.  Bishop 
Warren  A.  Candler  and  Dr.  Walter  R.  Lam- 
buth,  the  senior  secretary  of  our  Board  of 
Missions,  have  just  returned  from  a  tour  of 
inspection  in  Cuba,  and  are  malting  a  loud 
call  for  funds  to  open  the  work  on  a  large 
scale  in  tliat  island.  We  have  a  number  of 
trained  and  capable  Cubans  who  have  been 
doing  mission  work  for  several  years  among 
their  fellow  patriots  at  Tampa  and  Key 
West.  Chief  of  these  is  the  Rev.  H.  B.  So- 
meillan.  He  and  others  will  doubtless  be 
sent  forward  at  a  very  early  day  as  a  sort  of 
advance  guard  of  the  coming  hosts. 

Our  educational  work  is  prospering.  Trin- 
ity College,  North  Carolina,  has  received  an- 
other gift  of  $100,000  from  Mr.  Washington 
Duke,  making  in  all  $350,000  that  he  has 
given  to  that  institution.  The  Southwestern 
University  at  Georgetown,  Texas,  is  putting 
up  a  magnificent  building  of  white  stone,  at 
a  cost  of  $50,000  or  $75,000.  A  great  many 
minor  improvements  are  noted.  On  the 
whole,  we  are  in  good  position,  thankful  for 
(lOd's  guidance  in  past  years,  and  trusting 
him  for  time  to  come. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


NON-EPISCOPAL    METHODISM. 

BY    F.     T.     TAGG,    D.D., 
Editor  of  "  The  Methodist-Protestant." 

Non-Episcopal  Methodism  has  made  some 
progress  during  the  last  year,  but  in  com- 
mon with  all  Methodism  it  has  not  increased 
at  a  ratio  altogether  satisfactory.  The 
quarterly  conference  records  are  being  care- 
fully pruned,  because  assessments  are  now 


generally  made  upon  the  churches  on  the 
basis  of  membership;  but  this  does  not  alto- 
gether account  for  the  small  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  churches.  The  truth  prob- 
ably is  tliat  Methodism  is  losing  its  old  time 
lire,  which  was  once  so  potent  and  irresist- 
able  in  its  evangelistic  and  revival  work. 

Last  year  the  statistics  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  indicated  a  shrinkage  of 
several  thousands,  but  a  revision  of  the  fig- 
ures proves  that  mistakes  were  made  in  the 
statistical  tables  of  several  conferences 
which,  when  corrected,  gave  a  slight  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year.  But  after 
making  all  corrections  the  increase  was  far 
too  small  to  allay  the  solicitude  that  was 
generally  felt.  After  diligent  effort  I  have 
failed  to  get  the  latest  statistics  from  a  num- 
ber of  the  conferences,  and  therefore  the 
following  figures  are  only  approximately 
correct  :  We  have  1,588  ministers,  1,19G 
preachers,  180,694  members,  4,685  probation- 
ers, 2,263  churches,  506  parsonages,  2,216 
Sunday  schools,  126,183  scholars,  18,490  ofli- 
cers  and  teachers,  and  church  property  val- 
ued at  $4,829,423. 

It  is  certain  that  when  an  accurate  table 
of  our  latest  statistics  can  be  made  it  will 
show  a  considerable  increase  of  members 
and  churches. 

The  greatest  event  in  our  history  was  the 
celebration  of  our  Seventieth  anniversary, 
November  14,  which  was  widely  observed. 
Our  people  were  enlightened  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  and  immensely  stimulated  in 
their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  her  principles. 
The  effect  is  already  observed  in  many 
places  in  an  increased  activity  and  a  more 
generous  support  of  our  general  and  local 
interests.  All  the  literature  published  in 
connection  with  the  ^vent  was  carefully  pre- 
pared by  competent  persons,  and  was  spe- 
cially valuable  for  the  historic  information 
it  contained.  The  representative  character 
of  our  Church  polity  and  the  reasons  for  our 
existence  were  made  prominent  in  the  exer- 
cises. During  the  year  the  Chicago  German 
Conference  was  organized  at  Elkhart,  Ind., 
under  the  authority  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence. Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Heininger  and  his  consecrated  associates 
this  work  is  unusually  promising,  and  will 
receive  the  cordial  co-operation  and  support 
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of  \hv  whole  Church.  It  is  our  first  venture 
jimong  the  Germans,  and  those  best  In- 
lormcd  consider  the  beginning  very  auspi- 
cious. A  monthly  paper  is  published  in  the 
interest  of  the  Conference  which  has  already 
secured  a  gratifying  circulation. 

In  evidence  of  a  true  fraternal  spirit  is 
the  organization  of  "  The  Ohio  Valley  Col- 
lege," at  Kavenswood,  W.  Va.,  under  the 
joint  management  of  the  Methodist  Protes- 
tant and  the  United  Brethren  Conferences 
of  that  State.  It  opened  last  September 
with  an  excellent  faculty  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  to  justify  the  venture. 
It  will  not  only  add  to  the  educational  facili- 
ties of  that  State,  but  is  certain  to  bring  the 
two  denominations  into  very  cordial  rela- 
tions. 

We  are  not  growing  rapidly,  but  we  are 
making  progress,  not  only  in  the  increase  of 
members,  but  in  the  development  of  facili- 
ties for  effective  and  successful  work.  Our 
doctrines  are  Scriptural,  and  our  principles 
of  ecclesiastical  government  are  right  and 
just  and  will  yet  pervade  all  Methodism. 
The  leavening  effect  is  already  seen,  tho 
the  source  is  unwillingly  recognized  by  the 
older  Methodisms. 

The  Free  Methodist  Church  is  an  aggres- 
sive body  of  Christian  people.  In  proportion 
to  their  numbers  there  are  few  denomina- 
tions that  can  make  a  more  favorable  show- 
ing.   Last  year,  for  example,  they  paid  an 

» 
average  of  $2.60  per  member  in  support  of 

their  foreign  mission  work,  which  is  located 
in  the  West  Indies,  Japan,  India  and  Africa. 
They  care  for  two  colleges  and  six  semi- 
naries, which  they  report  as  flourishing.  The 
college  at  Greenville,.  111.,  with  which  a 
school  of  theology  is  connected,  is  said  to  be 
specially  prosperous.  T^heir  official  paper, 
published  in  Chicago,  is  taken  by  one  out  of 
every  five  members  of  the  Church,  a  show- 
ing that  is  probably  without  a  parallel  in  de- 
nominational Church  papers,  and  their  Sun- 
day  school  and  missionary  papers  are  gen- 
erously patronized.  The  latest  statistics  re- 
•  port  36  Conferences  with  an  aggregate  mem- 
bership of  28,124,  an  increase  of  2,755  dur- 
ing the  quadrennium.  The  general  officers 
of  the  Church  are  four  Superintendents  and 
one  Evangelist. 
The    Wesleyan    Methodist    Connexion    of 


America  has  twenty-six  Conferences,  located 
I>rincipally  in  the  North  and  West.  Re- 
cently, however,  considerable  increase  has 
been  made  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
and  a  new  Conference  organized  in  Canada. 
The  mission  work  in  Africa  is  progressing 
under  difficulties.  The  missionaries  in  the 
Sudan  were  forced  from  their  fields  by  the 
English  Governor  of  Free  Town,  and  are 
now  awaiting  the  settlement  of  Egyptian  af- 
fairs to  return  to  their  work.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  raise  the  Seminary  at 
Houghton,  N.  Y.,  to  a  college  grade,  which 
will  be  done  at  the  opening  next  year.  The 
statistics  of  the  Church  are  gathered  at  the 
session  of  the  General  Conference,  and  can, 
therefore,  only  be  approximated.  There  are 
about  10,500  members,  470  churches,  390 
Sunday  schools,  10,300  scholars,  and  Church 
property  valued  at  $450,000.  The  official  or- 
gan of  the  Church  is  an  excellent  weekly, 
published  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  officials 
regard  the  outlook  as  hopeful. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Church  has  its 
headquarters  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  where 
their  official  organ,  and  other  literature,  is 
printed.  A  history  of  the  Church  which 
has  been  running  through  their  official 
organ  is  to  be  published  in  book  form. 
Steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  for  their 
superannuated  ministers,  and  a  fund  of 
about  $10,000  has  been  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  is  being  augmented  year  by  year 
by  personal  contributions  and  the  offerings 
of  the  churches.  A  Board  of  Education,  hav- 
ing in  view  the  establishment  of  a  non-resi- 
dent School  of  Theology,  has  been  elected. 
The  object  is  to  equip  young  men  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  statistics  are 
meager.  About  180  ministers  and  preach- 
ers, 6,100  members,  90  churches,  100  Sunday 
schools,  12,063  scholars,  and  Church  property 
valued  at  $440,000.  Something  has  been 
done  in  the  foreign  mission  work,  but  there 
has  been  more  vigor  in  the  home  mission 
work.  The  annual  collections  for  both  ai'e 
about  $4,000. 

The  Congregational  Methodists  are  prin- 
cipally in  the  South.  They  have  about  210 
ministers,  240  churches  and  12,500  members. 
Accurate  figures  are  difficult  to  secure.  The 
body  is  not  making  much  headway.  Sur- 
rounded  by   older   and   stronger   Methodist 
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bodies  and  lacking  in  cohesiveness  and 
leadersliip,  their  loss  in  members  is  prob- 
ably greater  than  their  gain. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


THE    COLORED    METHODISTS. 

BY    J.     HARVEY    ANDERSON,     D.  D. 

But  slight  divergencies  mark  the  almost 
simultaneous  origin  of  the  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  and  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Zion  and  Union  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churches,  and  equally  so  with 
their  doctrine  and  polity,  as  that  also  of  tho 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  oper- 
ating as  an  independent  body  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  since 
1874.  These  four  distinct  denominations, 
alike  in  almost  everything,  have  operated  on 
parallel  but  independent  lines,  occasionally 
bent  by  competitive  contact  between  the 
A.  M.  E.  and  A.  M.  E.  Zion. 

The  A.  M.  E.  Church  is  the  strongest  nu- 
merically, and  the  most  aggressive  in  the 
missionary  work,  several  of  the  Bishops  and 
other  prominent  Churchmen  having  recently 
visited  their  rapidly  extending  work  in  the 
Republic  of  Hayti,  Africa  and  Liberia,  and 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  carry  the 
denominational  worlv  into  the  newly  ac- 
quired territories.  They  cover  the  largest 
territory  of  negro  religious  endeavor  in  for- 
eign fields.  The  growth  of  the  Church  gen- 
erally the  past  year  equals  and  in  some  re- 
spects exceeds  that  of  other  years,  register- 
ing a  percentum  of  from  20  to  35  increase  in 
the  revenues,  and  about  19  in  the  numerical 
increase. 

In  zealous,  active,  benevolent  endeavor 
the  A.  M.  E.  Church  leads  all  African  Meth- 
odists, and  forms  a  prominent  element  in 
our  American  civilization.  The  demonina- 
tion  has  sustained  the  death  of  two  Bishops 
the  past  year. 

An  innovation  in  Methodism,  the  out- 
growth of  the  polity  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion 
Churcli,  allowing  equality  of  sexes  in  the 
government  of  the  Church,  was  the  ordina- 
tion of  a  woman,  the  wife  of  Bishop  J.  B. 
Small,  to  elder's  orders,  by  Bishop  C.  C. 
Petty.  The  incident,  supposedly  the  first 
of  its  occurrence  with  Methodists,  provoked 
wide,  prolonged  and  spirited  discussion  in 


and  outside  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of 
ordaining  females  to  be  elders. 

The  Church  has  taken  a  leap  forward  in 
erecting  new  church  buildings,  8G  being 
completed  during  the  year,  with  a  corre- 
sponding ratio  of  remodeling  old  buildings 
and  erecting  parsonages.  .  The  numerical 
growth  has  been  correspondingly  brisk,  espe- 
cially in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern 
States,  but  on  account  of  the  comparative 
sparsity  of  population  in  the  Northern,  re- 
mote Eastern  and  Western  sections  the 
growth  has  been  slow.  The  Christian  En- 
deavor work  adopted  by  the  Church  is  de- 
veloping to  a  high  degree  of  interest,  force 
and  popularity. 

The  African  and  Liberian  mission  work 
has  greatly  improved  by  the  visit  of  Bishop 
J.  B.  Small,  and  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  O. 
L.  W.  Smith,  Consul  to  Liberia,  and  the 
aggressive  move  of  the  management,  who 
have  assigned  agencies  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
and  Hawaii.  The  influence  of  the  Church 
is  national,  and,  with  the  A.  M.  E.  Church, 
exerts  an  equal  influence  upon  the  race,  and 
both  appear  to  equal  advantage  in  interest, 
general  efficiency  and  intellectual  status.  A 
sort  of  zealous  competition  has  marked  the 
more  than  a  century's  history  of  these  two 
bodies.  ' 

The  Union  American  M.  E.  Church  is  a 
small  body  of  slow  growth,  covering  the  ter- 
ritory chiefly  between  New  York,  Pittsburg 
and  Washington,  D.  C,  with  some  work  iu 
New  Jersey  and  south  of  Washington.  Their 
General  Conference  of  the  past  year  reveals 
some  developments  of  its  co-existing  episco- 
pacy, and  other  evidences  of  progress.  The 
Church,  however,  clings  to  continental  ideas, 
obsolete  methods  and  forms,  hence  its  slow 
progress.  Though  fostering  no  general  or 
local  educational,  missionary.  Church  exten- 
sion, or  other  benevolences,  the  Church  is 
a  perceptible  quantity  in  negro  Methodism, 
having  wrought  incalculable  spiritual  and 
moral  good  on  purely  local  lines.  It  is  but 
proper  to  say,  however,  that  this  Church  is 
divided  nearly  equally  between  the  first 
named  and  the  African  Union  Protestant 
Church,  the  latter  splitting  off  from  the  for- 
mer many  years  ago.  The  latter  body,  tho 
appearing  to  equal  the  former  numerically 
is  not  so  influential    and    progressive.    Th< 
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contors  of  operation  are  in  Wilmington,  Del.; 
New  York  City  and  Philadelphia.  The  first 
have  bishops,  the  other  a  presidency  or  sn- 
perintendeney. 

The  Free  Methodist,  the  smallest  in  the 
negro  family  appears  to  disadvantage  com- 
pared with  five  years  ago.  Episcopal  Meth- 
odism is  the  best  for  the  negro.  The  Colored 
M.  E.  Churcli,  off-shoot  from  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South,  in  1874,  ranks  third  and  is  an 
aggressive  member,  rapidly  pushing  to  the 
fore  in  developing  elegant,  strong  general 
departments  and  benevolences.  The  local 
missionary  system  is  of  creditable  mention, 
as  also  their  Church  periodicals  and  litera- 
ture.   The    pulpit    averages    well    with    the 


older  denominations.  Their  activity  the  past 
year  results  in  an  average  percentum  of  23 
in  increase,  and  shows  to  excellent  advan- 
tage in  the  conduct  of  Church  government, 
tlie  erection  of  fine  church  buildings  and 
gathering  and  establishing  flourishing  con- 
gregations from  Wasliington,  D.  C,  to  the 
Gulf  coast,  and  their  showing  in  large  dele- 
gated assemblages.  The  considersible  body 
of  African  Methodists  identified  with  the  M. 
E.  Church,  the  principal  centers  being  Bal- 
timore, Washington,  New  YorK,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  Philadelphia,  worship  separately 
from  the  whites,  but  the  interests  are  one 
and  the  same. 

BiNGHAMTON,    N.    Y. 


The   Moravian  Church* 


BY    THE    REV.     E.     T.     KLUGE. 


At  the  close  of  each  decade  a  General 
Synod  of  the  Moravian  Church  is  convened, 
at  which  representatives  of  tlie  various  prov- 
inces, as  well  as  the  larger  portion  of  the 
mission  fields,  assemble  in  Herrnhut,  Sax- 
ony, the  mother  congregation  of  the  Re- 
newed Church  of  the  Moravian  Brethren. 

Preceding  this  general  convocation  prepar- 
atory sj'Uods  are  held  in  the  several  home 
and  missionary  provinces.    AVith  the  excep- 
tion of  the  German    province,     these    have 
convened  during  tlie  past  year,   representa- 
tives having  been   chosen   by  these  bodies, 
and   attention   devoted,    not   merely   to   pro- 
vincial  affairs,    but   also   to   those   subjects 
which  are  to  engage  attention  at  the  Gen- 
eral Synod.    On  this  account  the  past  year 
has  been  an  important  one.    In  addition  to 
provincial  matters,  doctrinal  points  have  re- 
ceived  attention;   and   in   all   the   churches, 
especially  those  in  the  United  States,  clear 
and    decisive    expressions    of    opinion    liave 
been  given.    The  Church  adheres  firmly  to 
the  old  cardinal  doctrines  of  our  holy  relig- 
ion, Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  being  the 
alpha  and    omega  of  our  confession  of  faith, 
the  divinity  of  the  Savior  and  the  all-suffi- 
cient  eflicacy   of   his   precious   atoning   and 
saving  blood  being  the  groundwork  of  our 
Church,  as  it  has  been  from  the  founding  of 
the  Moravian  Brethren's  Church  four  hun- 


dred and  fortj^-one  years  ago.  Several  con- 
stitutional changes  have  been  proposed,  as 
being  required  by  altered  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  these,  if  adopted,  will  not 
weaken,  but  rather  strengthen  the  Unity. 

The  American  provinces  will  send  nine 
representatives  to  the  General  Synod,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  all  the  Bishops  of  the  prov- 
inces, as  well  as  a  representative  of  the  pro- 
vincial executive  boards,  are  entitled  to 
seats. 

At  the  Preparatory  Synod  held  at  Lititz, 
Pa.,  in  September,  a  new  provincial  board 
was  elected  and  two  Fiishops  chosen  and  con- 
secrated- the  Revs.  E.  A.  Oerter  and  Charles 
Ij.  Moench— Bisliops  C.  L.  Reinke,  J.  M.  Lev- 
ering and  Edward  Rondthaler  ofiiciating. 

A  proposition  was  made  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Church,  but  almost  unanimous- 
ly this  was  rejected.  Though  misunderstood 
by  some,  the  name  "  Moravian  "  ever  brings 
before  the  Church  not  merely  the  fact  that 
the  Unitas  Fraternas  was  founded  in  Mo- 
ravia and  Bohemia  by  followers  of  John 
Hus,  but  also  reminds  us  of  the  prosperity 
of  that  ancient  Protestant  Church— one  of 
faithful  martyrs  and  confessoi-s  of  the  truth 
—and  its  almost  complete  extinction  by  the 
enemies  of  evangelical  truth  and  liberty. 

From  the  reports  submitted  to  Synod,  it  is 
apparent  that  the   Church  is  steadily  pro- 
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gressing  in  every  respect.  During  tlie  past 
year  ten  young  men,  graduates  of  tlie  tlieo- 
logieal  seminary  in  Ketlileliem,  Pa.,  received 
appointments  as  ministers,  tliree  of  wliom 
were  called  to  mission  service  in  Alaska, 
Nicaragua  and  the  Indian  mission  in  South- 
ern California.  The  number  of  communi- 
cant members  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  the 
United  States  and  Alberta,  Canada,  is  14,553; 
or  a  total  of  23,345  in  connection  with  the 
Church.  The  total  communicant  member- 
ship of  the  entire  Unity  is  24.999  ;  that  in  the 
foreign  mission  field,  33,505  ;  or  a  total  of 
133,334  connected  with  the  Church. 

In  the  Northern  I'rovince  in  the  United 
States,  numbering  11,661  communicants, 
$23,373  was  contributed  for  Church  enter- 
prises and  general  Christian  objects,  and 
$106,515  for  Church  support,  making  a  total 
of  $129,889  contributed  by  this  province. 


In  common  with  other  denominations,  a 
de^iciencj'  again  occurred  in  the  foreign  mis- 
sion work,  amounting  to  upward  of  $63,000. 
lOfforts  are  now  being  made  to  li(iuidate  this 
large  amount,  and  no  doubt,  as  in  former 
years,  the  Church  will  not  fail  to  perform  its 
duty. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Morton,  of  England,  has 
bequeathed  a  very  large  amount  for  the  for- 
eign mission  work,  Altho  about  $80,000  has 
already  been  paid  by  his  trustees,  the  be- 
quest can  only  be  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  missions.  The  Mission  Board 
has  taken  steps  toward  the  establishment  of 
several  new  missions  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  record  of  the  past  year  has  l>een  a 
very  encouraging  one  in  all  respects,  and  the 
outlook  is  promising. 

Nazareth,  Pa. 


The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed   Bodies, 

THE  ALLIANCE  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES. 


BY     WM.     HENRY     ROBERTS,    D.D., 

This  world-w^ide  Alliance  includes  on  the 
North   American    Continent   nine   Presbyte- 
rian and  Reformed  Churches  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Can- 
ada.   The  number  of  communicants  in  the 
ten  Churches  is  2,080,541,  with  a  total  con- 
stituency  of   seven   millions.       The   several 
Churches  are  being  drawn  closer  and  closer 
together  year  by  year.    The  Alliance  as  a 
visible    bond   of   sympathy    between    them 
stands   for   their   substantial    unity  both  in 
doctrine  and  in  church  government.      The 
question  of  a  federation  between  them  has 
often  been  raised,  but  as  yet  without  result, 
and  largely  for  the  reason  that  the  Alliance 
represents  as  far  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
Churches  are  willing  at  present  to  go  in  that 
direction.      Presbyterians  generally  believe 
that   each    Christian   denomination   has    its 
own  individuality,  and  can  serve  God  and 
man  best  along  the  lines  of  its  own  life  and 
development. 

A  plan  of  co-operation  in  home  mission 
work  between  the  Churches  of  the  Alliance 
has  been  in  existence  now  for  three  years, 
and  has  borne  good  fruit.    One  feature  of 
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the  plan  was  objected  to  a  year  ago  by  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church— viz.,  that 
recommending  the  members  of  any  Presby- 
terian denomination  moving  into  new  com- 
munities in  which  there  is  no  congregation 
of  their  own  Church  to  unite  for  the  time 
being  with  some  other  Presbj^terian  or  Re- 
formed Church.    The  last  General  Assembly 
of  the  Cumberland  Church,  however,  voted 
by   an   overwhelming   majority   to    approve 
this  rule,  with  the  provision,  however,  that 
members  of  their  own  Church  going  into  a 
new    community,     previous    to     connecting 
themselves   with   some    other   Presbyterian 
Church,  should  consult  the  Presbyterj-  hav- 
ing jurisdiction.    If  such  Presbytery  report- 
ed the  organization  of  a  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian church  in  the  new  community  to  be 
unadvisable,  then  the  members  should  unite 
with    some   one   of   the    other   Presbyterian 
Churches. 

Arrangements  are  extensively  under  way 
for  the  meeting  of  the  seventh  General 
Council  of  the  Alliance,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  September  27th  to  Oc- 
tober Gth,  1899.    Many  distinguished  Euro- 
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pcans  jHid  AnuM-icaiis  mw  expected  at  the 
Coiiiieil,  having  been  appointed  thereto  by 
their  Churches,  and  in  addition  there  will  be 
representatives  from  Japan,  China,  Aus- 
tralia, Persia,  South  Africa  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  presiding  officer  will  be 
J.  Marshall  Lang,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Bar- 
ony Church,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  is 
Wallace  Radcliffe,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  New 
York  Avenue  Church,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  at  present  Moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  General  Coun- 
cils the  affairs  of  the  Alliance  are  conducted 
by  the  Executive  Commission.  The  Ameri- 
can Branch  of  that  body  held  two  interest- 
ing and  profitable  meetings  this  year,  the 
first  in  April  at  Philadelphia,  as  the  guest  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
and  the  second  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in 
October,  where  the  host  was  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  next  meeting  of 
the  Commission  has  been  appointed  for  Rich- 
mond, Ya.,  and  the  host  will  be  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  South. 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 


THE  NORTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 

BY  WM.  HENRY  ROBERTS,  D.D.  ,  LL.D., 
STATED  CLERK. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
during  the  year  1898  has  made  only  fair 
progress.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  cessa- 
tion of  controversy  would  have  resulted  in 
decided  gains  si)iritually  and  financially. 
But  this  has  not  been  the  result.  The  total 
of  additions  upon  confession  of  faith  in 
1807-98,  57,041,  was  just  30  above  the  addi- 
tions of  the  year  1896-97,  and  17,785  less  than 
in  the  year  1893-94.  The  total  of  actual  con- 
tributions to  the  Boards,  $2,407,361,  was 
$12,919  less  than  the  preceding  year.  The 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  fortunately, 
came  to  the  Assembly  of  1898  without  debt, 
but  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  reported  an 
increase  of  indebtedness  of  $20,000,  or  an  ag- 
gregate of  $167,839.  The  debt  of  the  Board 
of  Education  was  reported  as  being  $7,720, 
and  of  the  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen 


$57,477.  The  other  five  boards  kept  within 
their  incomes.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
leverage  of  a  debt  was  believed  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  a  missionary  Board, 
but  tliat  method  of  raising  funds  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  no  longer  acceptable  or 
profitable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Church 
will  clear  away  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Home  Board,  for  which  object  some  $50,000 
has  been  already  given,  and  also  the  heavy 
incumbrance  upon  the  work  among  the 
Freedmen. 

The  consolidation  of  The  Assembly  Herald 
and  7'Jie  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad,  ordered 
by  the  last  Assembly,  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  office  of  the  new  magazine, 
which  bears  the  name  The  Assembly  Herald, 
is  at  156  Fifth  avenue,  N.  Y.  City.  The  Rev. 
Wm.  H.  Hubbard,  editor  of  the  old  Assembly 
Herald,  has  not  accepted  the  positioTi  of  edi- 
tor of  the  new  magazine,  to  which  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Assembly,  and  for  the  time 
being  the  committee  in  charge  is  assisted  in 
the  production  of  the  magazine  by  the  Rev. 
Albert  B.  Robinson.  Mr.  Robinson  has 
earned  the  thanks  of  the  Church  by  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  he  performed  for 
two  years  the  duties  of  editor  of  The  Church 
at  Home  and  Abroad. 

The  attention  of  the  last  Assembly 
was  called  to  a  book  by  Prof.  Arthur 
C.  McGiffert,  entitled  "  Christianity  in 
the  Apostolic  Age."  The  Assembly,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  power  to  criticise  a  book  without 
arraigning  the  author  as  a  heretic,  made  a 
deliverance  which  in  part  was  as  follows: 
"  The  General  Assembly  deplores  the  renew- 
al of  controversy  occasioned  by  the  publica- 
tion of  this  book  at  a  time  when  our  recent 
divisions  were  scarcely  healed.  It  sympa- 
thizes with  the  widespread  belief  that  the 
utterances  of  Dr.  McGiffert  are  inconsistent 
with  the  teachings  of  Scripture  as  interpret- 
ed by  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  by 
evangelical  Christendom.  The  Assembly, 
therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  no  less 
than  in  devotion  to  the  truth,  counsels  Dr. 
McGiffert  to  reconsider  the  questionable 
views  set  forth  in  his  book,  and  if  he  can- 
not conform  his  book  with  the  standards  of 
our  Church,  then  peaceably  to  withdraw 
from  the  Presbyterian  ministry."  Broadly 
stated,  this  action  of  the  Assembly  means 
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that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
is  a  Confessional,  not  a  Comprehensive, 
Church.  It  is  a  Church  with  a  creed,  and  re- 
quires that  its  ministers  and  other  officers 
shall  be  loyal  thereto. 

In  tlie  connection  just  stated,  it  is  of  im- 
portance as  showing  the  trend  of  thought 
in  the  Church  that  the  Assembly  authorized 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  put  to  can- 
didates for  missionary  appointments,  when 
they  are  la j^  men  or  women,  the  questions  re- 
quired to  be  asked  of  ministers  at  ordination, 
with  the  additional  question:  "  Have  you 
any  views  at  variance  with  these  doctrines^ 
or  any  views  of  Church  government  which 
would  prevent  your  cordial  co-operation 
with  the  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.?" 

The  Presbyteries  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly, acting  conjointly  under  the  constitution, 
adopted  a  new  section  of  Chapter  9  of  the 
Form  of  Government,  bj^  which  the  worship 
of  the  congregation,  including  the  musical 
service,  has  been  formally  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Session,  and  also  the  deter- 
mination of  the  uses  to  w^hich  church  build- 
ings may  be  put.  This  is  the  definite  and  ap- 
propriate ending  of  the  controversy  as  be- 
tween the  rights  of  Boards  of  Trustees  and 
the  powers  of  Church  Sessions.  Trustees 
are  hereafter  to  be  limited  to  the  jurisdiction 
which  belongs  to  them  by  the  civil  law,  the 
care  of  church  buildings  and  the  manage- 
ment of  church  funds.  The  vote  in  favor  of 
the  change  was  180  Presbyteries  in  the  af- 
firmative to  11  in  the  negative. 

At  the  last  General  Assembly  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines  was  celebrated.  An  entire  day 
was  devoted  thereto,  sessions  being  held 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening.  All  parties 
in  the  Church  were  represented  among  the 
spealvcrs,  and  the  addresses  have  been  issued 
in  a  volume  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication.  The  celebration  in  all  its  fea- 
tures is  one  of  the  many  evidences  that  Cal- 
vinism as  a  system  of  thought  and  practice 
is  still  a  mighty  force  in  the  world.  The  per- 
sons who  imagine  that  it  is  either  moribund 
or  dead  simply  exhibit  their  own  narrowness 
both  of  thought  and  view. 


Among  the  ministers  who  have  died  dur- 
ing the  year  we  notice  Wm.  C.  Cattell,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  recently  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Ministerial  Relief;  Gilbert  T.  Woodhull, 
D.D.,  professor  in  Lincoln  University;  Sam- 
uel A.  Muchmore,  D.D.,  for  many  years  edi- 
tor of  The  Presbyterian,  and  John  Hall,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York. 

But  one  nd  interim  committee  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  last  General  Assembly,  that  on  the 
subject  of  reduced  representation,  with  J.  F. 
Patterson,  D.D.,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  as  chair- 
man. This  committee  was  occasioned  by 
the  growing  size  of  the  Assembly. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  in  thor- 
ough sympathy  with  the  war  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Cuba,  just  brought  to  a  successful 
close  by  the  United  States.  Tfie  Missionary 
Boards  are  already  planning  work  in  the 
new  territories,  over  which  for  centuries 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  have 
spread  a  pall  of  ignorance,  poverty  and  su- 
perstition. 

The  official  secretariat  has  been  changed 
during  the  year  only  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  Chas.  L.  Thomp- 
son, D.D.,  having  been  elected  secretary  in 
place  of  Wm.  Charles  Roberts,  D.D.,  and  D. 
J.  McMillan,  D.D.,  resigned.  John  Dixon, 
D.D.,  has  been  associated  with  Dr.  Thomp- 
son as  assistant  secretary,  and  the  Rev.  D. 
Stuart  Dodge  has  been  elected  in  the  place 
of  Dr.  John  Hall  as  president. 

The  outlook  for  the  year  1899  is  better 
than  for  the  year  closing,  with  more  favor- 
able financial  prospects  and  with  the  noon- 
tide of  peace  both  in  Church  and  State.  As- 
suredly great  results  may  be  expected  from 
the  work  of  a  Church  which  has  7,190  min- 
isters, 7,635  churches,  8  missionary  and  be- 
nevolent boards,  14  theological  seminaries 
and  4,177  missionaries  and  missionary  teach- 
ers, half  of  them  in  foreign  lands.  Further, 
a  Church  which  raised  nearly  $14,000,000  for 
congregational  expenses  and  missionary 
purposes  during  the  last  fiscal  year  should 
be  able  to  increase  largely  its  gifts  during 
the  closing  year  of  the  century.  The  Meth- 
odists have  put  their  mark  at  $20,000,000, 
what  will  the  Presbyterians  do? 
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THE  SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 

BY    CHARLES    R.     HEMPHILL,   D.l).,    LL.  D. 

The  history  of  the  I/resbylorian  Church  in 
the  United  States,  sometimes  called  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  for  the  cur- 
rent year  reveals  a  steady,  if  not  rapid,  prog- 
ress. No  part  of  the  field  it  occupies  has  been 
refreshed  by  copious  outpourings  of  spiritual 
power,  but  the  dew  of  grace  has  not  been 
withheld.  The  reports  for  the  ecclesiastical 
year  closing  March  31st  showed  a  net  gain 
of  5,400  in  communicants  and  a  total  of  217,- 
000,  all  the  activities  of  Church  life  well 
organized  and  effective,  and  the  enterprises 
under  the  control  of  the  General  Assembly 
able  to  sustain  themselves  without  debt. 
Probably  the  most  hopeful  work  of  the 
Church  is  its  foreign  missions.  It  is  wisely 
administered,  issues  most  admirable  publi- 
cations, and  is  represented  by  a  fine  body 
of  missionaries.  Dr.  Chester,  the  secretary, 
returned  some  months  ago  from  a  visit  to 
the  missions  conducted  by  this  Church  in 
Japan,  China  and  Corea,  and  his  addresses, 
in  which  he  sets  forth  the  results  of  his  ob- 
servations, have  done  much  to  deepen  inter- 
est and  promote  the  work.  In  the  number 
of  additions  the  field  of  largest  yield  and 
most  promise  is  the  Congo  Mission,  which  is 
manned  by  both  white  and  black  missiona- 
ries. From  all  the  fields  strong  and  urgent 
appeals  are  made  for  reinforcements  ;  men 
and  women  are  waiting  to  be  sent  out  ;  but 
it  is  feared  the  necessary  increase  in  con- 
tributions will  not  be  provided. 

Much  interest  is  felt  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Independent  .Synod  of  Colored  Presbyte- 
rians, which  is  to  convene  at  Chester,  S.  C, 
the  middle  of  January.  After  many  delays 
and  with  some  misgivings,  the  experiment 
of  a  distinct  Church  for  the  colored  people 
of  Presbyterian  faith  is  to  be  tried.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Southern  Church  will  now 
enter  into  this  work  with  warmer  sympathy 
and  larger  liberality.  The  white  ministers 
to  whom  it  is  to  be  intrusted,  are  serving 
the  cause  with  a  zeal  and  self-denial  beyond 
praise.  The  number  of  ministers  and 
churches  in  the  new  organization  will  be 
small  and  they   are  widely   scattered,   but 


they  may  make  a  contribution  of  value  to 
the  religious  life  of  the  negro. 

While  in  this  way  eliminating  some  of  its 
members,  the  General  Asembly  would  have 
gladly  added  to  its  constituency  by  union 
with  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the 
South.  This  is  a  small,  compact,  and  sturdy 
body  of  Presbyterians  of  the  older  type. 
Their  Synod  gave  courteous  reception  to  the 
Assembly's  representatives,  but  de<?lined  any 
negotiations  on  this  subject. 

The  doctrinal  conservatism  of  the  South- 
ern Church  remains  unchanged.  A  few  ad- 
vocates of  certain  ideas  on  holiness  have 
arisen  and  have  been  somewhat  aggressive 
against  the  doctrine  of  sanctification  taught 
in  the  Westminster  standards,  but  so  far  as 
appears  they  have  made  no  great  impres- 
sion. Two  ministers  of  this  type  in  South 
Carolina,  after  conference  with  their  Pres- 
bytery, have  recently  withdrawn  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

x\n  event  of  importance  sufficient  to  make 
the  year  notable  was  the  removal  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  from  Hampden  Sid- 
ney, Va.,  Avhere  it  was  founded  more  than 
seventy  years  ago,  to  its  ample  grounds  and 
handsome  buildings  in  the  City  of  Rich- 
mond. The  Seminary  began  its  session  in 
October  by  the  dedication  of  its  new  build- 
ings and  has  the  largest  enrollment  of  stu- 
dents in  its  history.  The  Southern  Church 
already  has  four  institutions  for  theological 
training,  and  the  Synod  of  Texas  is  taking 
steps  to  establish  another  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  the  four  now^  in  existence  there 
are  only  about  165  students,  and  to  many  it 
would  seem  wiser  to  reduce  the  seminaries 
to  two  in  number  and  to  equip  them  thor- 
oughly. 

Since  this  record  was  made  a  year  ago  the 
losses  in  the  ministry  have  been  heavy  both 
in  number  and  the  character  of  the  men. 
Among  these  mention  may  be  made  par- 
ticularly of  Drs.  R.  L.  Dabney,  John  L.  Gi- 
rardeau, and  T.  D.  Witherspoon,  for  long- 
years  trusted  leaders  of  the  body.  Dr.  Dab- 
nej^'s  w^ritings  will  perpetuate  his  influence 
as  a  profound  thinker  and  stout  advocate  of 
Calvinistic  theology.  Dr.  Girardeau's  pub- 
lications were  few,  but  he  left  many  pages 
of  manuscript  which  may  be  given  to  the 
public.    To    Dr.    Witherspoon    was    denied 
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leisure  to  use  his  pen,  which  was  of  uncom- 
mon grace  and  force,  to  j^ather  up  the  fruits 
of  liis  scholarship  and  experience.  These 
eminent  servants  of  the  Church  were  at  dif- 
ferent times  teachers  in  one  or  another  of 
the  tlieological  seminaries  and  liave  left 
their  marlv  on  the  ministry. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


THE 


CUMBERLAND     PRESBYTE- 
RIAN   CHURCH. 


BV    M.     B.     DE    WITT,     D.  D. 

In  the  last  General  Assembly  112  out  of 
126  Presbyteries  were  represented  by  221 
commissioners,  98  of  whom  were  ruling 
elders,  one  of  whose  number,  General  H.  H. 
Norman,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  was  Moder- 
ator. He  is  the  fourth  elder  who  has  been 
Moderator  of  the  Assembly.  Fourteen  Pres- 
byteries were  unrepresented.  Our  mission 
force  in  Japan  and  all  its  churches  belong  to 
the  "  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan." 

The  Assembly's  organized  worlc  is  now  di- 
rected by  seven  boards,  societies  and  per- 
manent committees,  besides  that  splendid 
enterprise,  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions. 
All  these  are  pressing  their  causes  well, 
making  their  annual  reports. 

An  effort,  yet  unsuccessful,  is  being  made 
for  an  AssemiDly  commissioners'  fund,  to 
secure  universal  representation.  A  hopeful 
action  was  this  jear  taken  for  decided  im- 
provement of  and  additions  to  the  periodical 
Sunday  school  literature  of  the  Church,  the 
first  numbers  of  which  are  to  appear  with 
January,  1899.  Prof.  J.  V.  Stephens,  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  has  in  hand  a  digest 
of  acts  of  Assembly  and  charters  of  boards 
and  schools  and  of  laws  concerning  them, 
which  will  be  looked  for  with  interest.  R. 
V.  Foster,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  The- 
ology in  our  Seminary,  has  lately  published 
in  admirable  form  a  volume  of  theology  as 
taught  by  him  to  our  young  men,  the  attend- 
ance of  whom  at  the  last  session  was  larger 
than  ever  before.  The  Seminary  has  now 
eight  instructors,  a  splendid  new  building, 
classical  and  English  courses,  open  to  both 
sexes  and  laymen,  free  tuitioti,  with  special 
care  given  to  the  English  Bible  and  prac- 
tical Christian  work. 
The    Theological    Seminary    has    received 


$20,000  from  Mrs.  A.  J.  McDaniel,  of  Hop- 
kinsville.  Ky.,  and  Cumberland  and  Lincoln 
Universities  have  added  to  their  endow- 
ments. 

Our  Church  was  never  more  alive  to  the 
great  work  of  classical,  general  and  Chris- 
tian education,  and  especially  noteworthy  is 
the  fact  of  so  many  young  men  seeking  the 
ministry    being    afforded    school    privileges. 
To  our  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  has  been 
committed  the  work  of  Manse  Erection,  and 
we  hope   for  good   results.    To   that  board 
also  we  look  for  special  labors  among  the 
mountainers  of  the  Appalachian  Range,  and 
a  fine  beginning  has  been  made.    The  As- 
sembly's Board  of  Missions  is  now  encour- 
aged to  believe  that  at  the  end  of  this  finan- 
cial year,  December  31,  its  showmg  will  be 
the  best  we  have  ever  had.    The  Synods  are 
more   systematically   organized   for   mission 
service  than  ever,  and  a  uniform  constitu- 
tion is  proposed  for  the  Church  Extension 
Associations.    Under  this    system    missions, 
Sunday  schools.  Christian  Endeavor,  Church 
grouping  and  all  allied  work  are  considered 
and  urged.    The  Assembly  adopted  the  Sun- 
day school  standard  called  "  Ten  Points  of 
Excellence,"    a   large   advance   on  the  past. 
Christian    Endeavor    is    now    part    of    the 
Church's  plan  of  action,  and  its  vitality  was 
expressed  at  Nashville,  1898,  Convention  in 
the  largest  and  most  stirring   denominationa) 
rally  of  the  occasion,  with  an  immense  audi- 
ence   and    one    hundred    and    fifty    of    our 
preachers   present.    Our    Endeavorers   have 
sent  the  Rev.  T.  J.   Preston  missionary  to 
China. 

Our  Assembly  is  now  by  clearer  under- 
standing in  full  accord  with  Presbyterian 
Federation,  and  is  integrally  connected  with 
the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches,  holding 
the  Presbyterian  System  also.  A  new  Synod 
called  Indianola  has  just  been  formed  of 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory.  In  statis- 
tics, nothing  striking  occurs.  Received  15 
ministers  from  and  dismissed  4  to  other 
denominations;  received  76  churches;  dedi- 
cated 43  church  houses;  erected  20  manses; 
received  15,646  members  ;  present  total  of 
ministers,  1,694;  probationers  for  ministry, 
593;  churches,  3,021;  members,  180,635,  with 
212  churches  unreported,  and  79  unorgan- 
ized churches  and  missions.    Illinois,   Kan- 
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sas.  Oroj^oii  and  Tacific  Synods  report  more 
IxM'sons  in  Sunday  school  than  resideni. 
church  members  on  roll. 

HOPKINSVII.I.K.    Ky. 


THE    REFORMED     PRESBYTE- 
RIANS. . 

BY    J.     W.     SPROULL,     D.D. 

There  are  in  connection  with  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  41  ministers,  50  congregations  and 
stations,  0,288  communicants  and  8  licen- 
tiates. The  work  of  the  Church  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  has  progressed  satisfac- 
factorily  during  tlie  year.  Nine  students 
were  in  attendance  at  the  seminary  in  Phila- 
delphia, an  average  of  51  at  the  college  in 
Cedarville,  Ohio,  and  111  at  the  academy  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  lield  of  foreign  mission  operations  is 
in  India,  where  are  two  Presbyteries,  10  con- 
gregations and  stations,  9  ministers,  1,230 
communicants,  2  licentiates  and  5  students 
of  theology.  The  effort  to  have  the  congre- 
gations become  self-supporting  is  meeting 
with  some  success.  Nearly  .$400  was  raised 
for  Church  purposes  by  the  native  Christians 
during  the  year.  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Scott,  senior 
missionary,  is  at  present  in  this  country.  He 
has  visited  a  number  of  the  congregations 
and  done  much  to  increase  and  deepen  the 
interest  in  mission  work.  At  its  late  meeting 
the  Synod  unanimously  elected  him  Moder- 
ator. This  branch  of  the  Church  is  well  or- 
ganized and  equipped  for  its  work.  The 
Young  People's  Union  is  proving  a  source  of 
strength  ;  $578.37  were  contributed  during 
the  year  by  the  different  societies  to  home* 
missions,  and  $840.18  to  foreign.  A  Synodic 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  has  been  organ- 
ized. The  harmony  of  the  Synod  is  not  dis- 
turbed or  its  work  interfered  with  by  con- 
flicting views  on  important  questions,  as  is 
the  case  with  some  of  the  larger  bodies. 

The  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  reports  115  congregations,  119  minis- 
ters, 9,990  communicants,  11,665  Sunday 
school  attendance,  2,705  in  the  young  peo- 
ple's societies,  25  licentiates  and  19  theolog- 
ical students,  14  of  whom  are  licensed.  The 
total  contributions  were  $162,950,  or  $16.33  a 
member. 


The  work  of  the  Church  has  been  prose- 
cuted with  vigor  during  the  year.  Special 
attention  has  been  given  to  that  of  reform 
and  evangelization.  A  number  of  congrega- 
tions have  established  one  or  more  missions 
in  destitute  localities.  The  mission  among 
the  Chinese  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  has  removed 
to  new  quarters,  where  is  afforded  better  op- 
portunity for  prosecuting  the  work.  The 
mission  among  the  Jews  in  Philadelphia  and 
Cincinnati  is  still  carried  on.  No  depart- 
ments of  Church  work  are  more  encourag- 
ing than  the  mission  among  the  Indians  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  that  among  the 
freedmen  in  Selma,  Ala. 

The  work  abroad  continues  about  as  it 
was.  The  force  of  workers  has  been  tem- 
porarily reduced  by  the  return  to  America 
of  two  ministers  and  their  families  and  a 
lady  teacher  for  a  brief  visit.  At  its  late 
meeting  Synod  authorized  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  to  send  out  an  ordained  min- 
ister and  a  lady  teacher  to  the  Syrian  mis- 
sion and  a  physician  to  the  Chinese  "  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  secured,  and  the  funds  sup- 
plied." This  latter  condition  is  a  very  nec- 
essary one.  The  mission  work  of  the  Church, 
both  home  and  foreign,  has  been  interfered 
with  by  lack  of  funds.  The  foreign  Board 
reported  at  last  Synod  a  debt  of  nearly 
$16,000,  which,  however,  ha%  been  reduced 
since  then.  There  is  evidence  of  a  revival 
of  interest  in  the  missions  of  the  Church, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  liberal  con- 
tributions. 

The  countries  in  which  the  foreign  work  is 
carried  on  are  China,  with  Tak  Hing,  a  port 
of  call  on  the  West  River,  about  150  miles 
Avest  of  Canton,  as  a  center  ;  Syria,  Asia 
Minor  and  Cyprus.  It  is  likely  the  joint  re- 
vision of  the  Psalms,  a  work  in  which  the 
Synod  has  from  the  first  taken  a  deep  inter- 
est, will  not  be  attempted,  as  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  manifested  any  special  desire 
for  another  version  by  the  other  Presbyte- 
rian denominations,  altho  they  appeared  at 
one  time  to  be  quite  favorable  to  the  project. 

The  other  two  Reformed  Presbyteries  show 
no  increase  of  strength.  The  single  repre- 
sentative in  the  United  States  of  one  has 
lost  in  numbers.  The  other  makes  no 
report. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 
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THE     UNITED    AND    ASSOCIATE 
REFORMED    PRESBYTERIANS. 

BY    A.     G.     WALLACE,    D.D. 

In  the  United  Presbyteriaii  Cburch  the 
past  year  has  been  one  of  encouragement. 
Pastors  are  laboring  witli  more  zeal  and 
with  more  hope.  The  Committee  on  the 
State  of  Religion  reported  to  the  General 
Assembly:  "  More  young  men  are  in  our  sem- 
inaries; more  young  men  in  our  colleges  have 
their  eyes  turned  to  the  worlv  of  the  minis- 
try; more  young  men  and  women  are  anx- 
ious to  do  Christian  work;  more  faces  are 
turned  toward  the  world's  need,  than  ever 
in  the  history  of  our  Church.  Our  ministers 
are  devoted  to  the  I^ord  and  his  work.  They 
have  a  growing  enthusiasm  for  missions." 

The  missionary  boards  report  great  en- 
couragement. In  the  home  field  the  unfavor- 
able conditions  of  the  West  have  not  entirely 
passed,  but  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  parts 
of  the  country  mission  work  has  been  very 
successful.  In  the  missions  to  the  freedmen 
the  schools  are  full,  and  the  work  is  up  to 
the  capacity  of  the  Church  to  sustain  it. 

In  the  foreign  mission  work  the  contribu- 
tions by  congregations  have  increased  about 
ten  per  cent.  The  missions  are  in  the  Pun- 
jab, India,  and  Egypt.  Special  importance 
attaches  to  the  mission  in  Egypt.  Confess- 
edly the  mission  has  had  a  remarkable  influ- 
ence on  the  whole  country,  apart  from  the 
direct  results  in  additions  to  the  Church.  In 
view  of  the  events  of  the  past  year  it  has  an 
increasing  importance,  holding  as  it  does  the 
gateway  to  the  vast  regions  to  the  south  now 
opened. 

The  event  of  the  year  in  this  connection  is 
the  order  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
division  of  the  Presbytery  of  Egypt  into  four 
Presbyteries,  to  be  known  as  the  Delta, 
Middle  Tgypt,  Assiut  and  Thebes;  and  the 
organization  of  the  Synod  of  the  Nile.  A 
departure  from  the  existing  order  was  made 
in  authorizing  the  Synod  to  be  a  delegated 
body. 

The  educational  institutions  have  a  large 
attendance.  A  few  years  ago  in  the  straits 
of  the  Church  for  missionaries,  the  General 
Assembly  authorized  temporary  license  for 
students  of  theology.  The  Assembly  of  this 
year  repealed  the  regulation.    In  other  direc- 


tions action  was  taken  looking  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  standard  for  entrance  into  the 
ministry.  To  supply  the  sparse  population 
of  the  semi-arid  regions  of  the  country  the 
(Jeneral  Assembly  authorized  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  to  arrange  for  an  itinerant 
ministry.  No  progress  has  yet  been  made  in 
this  direction. 

The  Young  People's  Christian  Union  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
societies  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church 
in  the  annual  Convention,  and  is  increas- 
ingly useful  in  church  work.  The  report 
shows  an  increase  of  68  in  the  number  of 
societies,  and  of  1,840  in  the  membership. 
The  contributions  of  the  societies  increased 
in  like  proportion,  being  now  $34,872. 

We  may  also  note  a  decided  increase  of 
interest  in  the  Sabbath-school  work.  The 
General  Assembly  appointed  a  Debt  Com- 
mission for  the  removal  of  the  debts  of  the 
mission  boards.  This  has  been  undertaken, 
not  in  the  way  of  appeals  for  special  con- 
tributions, but  in  an  effort  to  secure  perma- 
nently increased  gifts  from  all  the  congrega- 
tions. The  results  so  far  indicate  that  the 
movement  will  be  successful.  The  public 
sentiment  is  strongly  against  mission  debts. 

No  progress  has  been  made  in  direct  nego- 
tiations for  union  with  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Synod  of  the  South,  but  the  two 
Churches  are  growing  nearer  to  each  other 
by  co-operation  in  mission  work  and  in  the 
Young  People's  Union. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  are:  Ministers, 
939;  congregations,  961;  members,  126,339,  of 
whom  12,052  are  in  the  foreign  field;  Sab- 
bath-schools, 1,107;  teachers,  12,680;  schol- 
ars, 111,557;  Young  People's  societies,  1,017; 
contributions,  $1,457,939,  an  average  of 
$12.80  per  member.  The  average  salary  of 
pastors  is  $1,038,  a  slight  increase. 

The  increase  by  profession  of  faith  was  6 
per  cent;  net  increase,  3  per  cent.  Of  the 
number  received  dn  profession  of  faith  20 
per  cent,  were  from  outside  the  families  of 
the  Church. 

The  work  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod 
of  the  South  is  enlarging.  Special  attention 
is  now  given  to  the  organization  of  congre- 
gations in  the  leading  cities.  The  reports 
from  these  new  organizations  are  very  satis- 
factory, indicating  that  the  Synod  is  finding 
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new  life  in  its  home  mission  work.  Texas 
now  offers  an  inviting  field,  and  the  Synod 
is  endeavoring  to  answer  the  call  for  help. 
Many  of  the  congregations  report  large  ac- 
cessions and  increased  activity  in  all  depart- 
'ments  of  church  work,  as  Sabbath-schools, 
ladies'  societies.  Young  People's  societies  and 
prayer  meetings.  The  contributions  are 
steadily  increasing. 

In  the  foreign  mission  work  in  Mexico 
there  has  been  enlargement  and  increased 
efficiency.  Two  more  missionaries  go  out 
this  year,  one  a  lady  medical  missionary.  A 
decided  sensation  was  felt  in  the  Synod 
when  it  was  announced  that  a  young  pastor 
had  offered  himself  to  go  without  salary,  a 
new  feature  in  the  work.  The  Synod  also 
made  overture  to  the  Board  of  the  United 
Presbyteritin  Church  as  to  missions  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico. 

The  college  and  theological  seminary  at 
Due  West  are  in  good  condition,  with  larger 
attendance  than  last  year.  Overtures  toward 
union  with  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  South  were  curteously  re- 
ceived, but  were  not  accepted,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  add  nothing  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Church.  Altogether  the  members  of 
Synod  felt  that  they  had  great  encourage- 
ment in  their  work. 

Sewickley,  Pa. 


THE     REFORMED     (DUTCH) 
CHURCH     IN    AMERICA. 

BY    JOHN    B.     DRURY,     D.D. 

The  year  1898  has  been  with  us  in  most 
respects  an  average  one,  and  beyond  its  rec- 
ord of  sustained  benevolence  and  steady 
growth  offered  little  that  is  worthy  of  com- 
ment. Few  of  our  churches  are  without  pas- 
tors and  the  work  of  the  Church  is  well  or- 
ganized and  faithfully  done.  The  ecclesias- 
tical year  begins  and  endg  with  May,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  to  the  General  Synod 
the  statistics  are  as  follows  :  Number  of 
churches,  633  ;  ministers,  683  ;  total  of  com- 
municants, 110,273,  a  net  gain  of  2,213,  tho 
the  addition  by  confession  had  been  5,039, 
and  by  certificate,  2,818.  The  Sunday  school 
enrollment  had  risen  to  123,857.  Contribu- 
tions for  denominational  benevolences  were 
$227,869,  for  other  benevolent  causes,  $103,- 


857,  and  for  congregational  purposes,  $1,005,- 
876.  This  showed  an  increase  in  benevolent 
gifts  of  $25,924,  and  a  decrease  in  congrega- 
tional expenditures  of  $32,445.  As  indica- 
tive of  the  thorough  organization  of  the 
churches  it  is  worth  noting  that,  counting 
both  senior  and  junior  societies,  the  number 
of  Christian  Endeavor  societies  is  one  more 
than  the  total  of  churches,  i.  e.,  634.  Con- 
nected with  these  are  nearly  two  hundred 
missionary  leagues,  whose  contributions  to 
the  work  of  missions  exceeded  $7,000. 

The  General  Synod  met  at  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  on  June  1st.  Its  president  was  Ed- 
ward B.  Coe,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  senior  minister  of 
the  Collegiate  Church,  New  York  City;  and 
the  vice-president  the  eloquent  and  energetic 
missionary  to  Arabia,  the  Rev.  Samuel  M. 
Zwemer.  One  of  the  most  important  acts 
of  the  Synod  was  the  filling  of  the  chairs  of 
Hellenistic  Greek  and  New  Testament  Exe- 
gesis in  the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  which  had  been  vacated 
by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  James  F.  Riggs, 
D.D.  In  this  branch  of  the  Reformed 
Church  the  theological  seminaries  are  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  General  Synod,  are 
elected  by  this  highest  judicatory  and  are 
answerable  to  it  alone  for  their  soundness  in 
the  faith  and  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties. The  above  vacancy  was  filled  by  the 
election  of  the  Rev.  John  H.  Gillespie,  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Hope  College.  It  was  a 
worthy  choice,  and  his  acceptance  promises 
well  for  the  seminary.  Within  less  than  a 
month  from  the  meeting  of  the  General  Synod 
another  vacancy  in  the  faculty  of  this  semi- 
nary was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Prof. 
David  D.  Demarest,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  who  since 
1865  had  been  the  beloved  and  revered  pro- 
fessor of  practical  theology.  Rather  than 
call  together  the  General  Synod,  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  have  provided  for  in- 
struction in  this  department  until  the  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Synod,  by  securing  recog- 
nized specialists  as  preachers  and  pastors, 
to  give  short  courses,  after  the  college  ex- 
tension method. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  America  is  pre- 
eminently a  missionary  Church,  and  the  past 
year  has  seen  not  only  its  work  at  home  and 
abroad  sustained,  but  advanced.  To  its  re- 
cently    established     and     successful     work 
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among  the  Indians  in  Oklahoma  the  Home 
Board  has  undertaken  a  similar  work  among 
the  negroes  of  the  South,  In  recent  j-ears 
the  work  at  home  has  grown  rapidly  in  ex- 
tent and  promise,  and  is  receiving  a  better, 
if  not  an  altogether  satisfactory  support 
from  the  churches.  The  receipts  from  all 
sources  were  -$84,099,  but  left  the  Board 
nearly  $5,000  in  debt.  In  the  foreign  field 
there  has  been  a  measurable  reinforcement 
of  the  missions  of  Arcot  (India),  North  and 
South  Japan  and  Arabia,  but  of  none  up  to 
the  need  and  with  no  addition  to  the  work- 
ers in  the  important  Amoy  mission.  Despite 
an  increase  over  last  year,  bringing  contri- 
butions for  this  work  up  to  $124,301,  the  to- 
tal was  inadequate,  and  after  the  utmost 
carefulness  in  expenditures  there  was  an 
increase  of  indebtedness. 

The  work  of  our  Church  not  only,  but  of 
the  whole  Church  in  Japan,  suffered  early 
in  the  year  a  well-nigh  irreparable  loss  in  the 
death  of  Dr,  Guido  F.  Verbeck,  almost  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  first  band  of  missiona- 
ries to  enter  the  Sunrise  Kingdom,  and  who 
of  all  who  have  wrought  for  Christ  in  Japan 
most  completely  mastered  the  language  and 
won  the  confidence  alike  of  rulers  and  peo- 
ple. New  Japan  owes  more  to  him,  perhaps, 
in  the  way  of  judicious  counsel  and  guidance 
than  to  any  single  individual, 

E,  T.  Corwin,  D,D,,  who  went  last  year  to 
Holland  to  gather  the  historical  material  re- 
maining in  the  Dutch  archives  respecting 
the  Church  of  Colonial  times  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  returned  at  the  close  of  this 
year,  bringing  with  him  a  largo  number  of 
transcriptions,  embracing  records  and  cor- 
respondence of  the  highest  value  to  the  his- 
torical student.  The  translation  and  publi- 
cation of  these  documents  is  most  important 
for  the  full  understanding  of  the  colonial 
formation  period,  and  should  be  carried  for- 
ward by  the  States  as  a  continuation  of  the 
work  done  a  half  century  ago  by  Drs.  Brod- 
head  and  O'Callaghan, 

The  death  roll  of  the  year  is  a  long  one, 
fifteen  of  the  ministers,  of  our  Church  hav- 
ing entered  into  rest.  Besides  Professor 
Demarest  and  Dr.  Verbeck,  such  serious 
losses  to  the  seminary  and  to  missions,  the 
Arabian  mission  has  been  bereaved  in  the 
death  of  Peter  J.  Zwemer,  and  the  pastorate 


of  such  useful  laborers  as  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Dur- 
yea.  John  !>,  De  Young,  J,  Lansing  Pearse, 
J,  Howard  Van  Doren,  and  a  number  of  our 
older  ministers. 

New  York  City. 


THE   REFORMED   (GERMAN) 

CHURCH  IN   THE  UNITED 

STATES, 

BY    JAMES    I.     GOOD,    D.D. 

This  is  an  off  year  in  the  history  of  the 
denomination,    because   its    General    Synod, 
which   meets  triennially,   did   not  meet  last 
summer.     Still    the    general    work    of    the 
ChuTch  has  proceeded  quietly  forward.    The 
Home  Missionary  Boai-d,  which  had  fallen 
behind  last  year,  is  now  in  easier  circum- 
stances; and  now  it  is  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board  that  is  beginning  to  feel  the  pressure 
of  the  need  of  money.    In  the  home  mission 
work,  fewer  new  missions  have  been  taken 
up,  and  in  the  foreign  work  the  action  of  the 
classes  last  spring  was  adverse  to  the  start- 
ing of  a  new  mission  in  China  in  addition  to 
the  present  mission-field  in  Japan.    One  of 
the    most    important    movements    for    the 
equipment  of  the  future    ministry    of    the 
Church  was  the  removal  of  the  Theological 
School  of   Ursinus  College  to  Philadelphia, 
so  as  to  give  the  students  a  more  practical 
education.    Death    has    been    busy    among 
some  of  the  most  prominent  men,  as  C.  Z. 
Weiser,  D.D.,  of  East  Greenville,  Pa.,  who 
became  prominent  as  the  author  of  the  peace 
movement  in  the  Church  in  1878,  when  he 
was  appointed  president  of  the  peace  com- 
mission, and  after  that  of  the  liturgical  com- 
mission, both  of  which  aimed  to  harmonize 
the  high-church  and  low-church  parties.    He 
had  also  been  president  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Board,  and  editor  of  the  Guardian;  Rev. 
Prof.    H.    W.    Super,    D.D.,    of   CollegeviUe, 
Pa.,  prominent  as  professor  of  Church  His- 
tory of  Ursinus  College,  and  also  president 
of  that  institution.    He  had  been  prominent 
in  the  Super  appeal  case,  when  the  General 
Synod  gave  to  Ursinus  College  the  right  to 
teach  theology;  Prof.  T.  G.  Apple,  D.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  Church  Historj'^  at  the  Theological 
Seminary,  at  Lancaster,  at  one  time  presi- 
dent of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  and 
also  editor  of  the  Reformed  Quarterly  Review. 
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Altho  occupying  the  chair  of  history  Dr. 
Apple's  literary  labors  were  mainly  in  the 
line  of  dogmatics.  The  Eastern  Synod  at 
its  last  meeting  this  fall  elected  as  his  suc- 
cessor one  of  the  younger  menof  the  Church, 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Klchards,  of  Allentown,  Pa., 
who  is  supposed  to  represent  the  broad  wing 
of  the  Church.  Prof.  J.  H.  Dubbs,  D.D.,  of 
Lancaster,  has  just  published  an  interesting 
work,  "  Leaders  of  the  Reformation,"  in 
the  "World's  Benefactor  Series."  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  denomination  are  1,029  min- 
isters, 1,600  congregations,  242,299  members, 


11,G47  confirmations,  273  students  for  the 
ministry,  1,40G  Sunday  schools  with  24,770 
teachers,  182,134  Sunday  school  scholars; 
money  raised  for  benevolent  purposes,  $202,- 
72G;  for  congregational  expenses,  $1,093,791. 
I'his  reveals  a  growth  of  7  congregations, 
7,683  members,  the  number  of  confirmations 
200  less  than  last  year,  a  growth  of  835 
teachers  and  1,200  scholars  in  the  Sunday 
schools,  a  decrease  of  $35,000  in  benevolence, 
with  a  gain  of  over  $7,000  for  congrega- 
tional expenses. 

Reading,  Pa. 


The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church* 

BY    GEORGE    HODGES,    D.D. 
Dean  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


While  our  brethren  over  seas  have 
been  having  a  hard  year  of  it,  with 
a  divided  household  and  unsympathetic 
neighbors,  we  here  have  a  twelve-month  of 
blessed  peace.  The  party  passions  which  have 
raged  in  England,  and  of  which  we  have 
ourselves  had  experience  in  times  past,  have 
either  not  existed  among  us,  or  have  been 
kept  under  good  Christian  restraint.  Most 
good  qualities  have  their  appropriate  de- 
fects, and  the  besetting  defect  of  our 
quality  of  generous  ecclesiastical  and  theo- 
logical hospitality  is  the  disagreement  of  our 
various  family,  one  group  with  another. 
This  year  we  have  held  our  General  Conven- 
tion, a  triennial  matter,  with  deputies  from 
every  diocese,  and  after  it  was  over  each  of 
our  three  considerable  groups  declared  that 
everything  had  gone  their  way;  the  fact 
being  that  it  went  the  simple  and  straight 
way  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  which  we 
all  walk  together. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  noting,  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  statistics  of  Christian  unity,  that 
a  Church  so  constituted  as  ours,  made  up  of 
all  sorts  of  very  different  people,  has  lived 
another  year  without  variance,  without 
unf  raternal  speech,  without  the  voice  of  con- 
troversy, and  without  suspicion. 

Two  bishops  have  been  elected  during  the 
year  to  diocesan  jurisdiction.  Wm.  N.  Mc- 
Vickar,  D.D.,  to  be  Bishop  Coadjutor  of 
Khode  Island,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Montgom- 


ery Brown,  to  be  Bishop  of  Arkansas.  Four 
new  bishops  have  been  sent  into  the  mission 
fiexd:  Dr.  Edsall  to  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Moreland  to  Sacramento,  Mr.  Funsten  to 
Boise,  Mr.  Horner  to  Asheville,  and  Mr. 
Kinsolving  to  Brazil.  One  bishop  has  been 
transferred  from  a  missionary  district  to  a 
diocese:  Bishop  Talbot,  from  Wyoming  and 
Idaho,  to  Central  Pennsylvania.  These  elec- 
tions are  preferments  to  positions  of  leader- 
ship. The  pleasant  decorations,  which 
sometimes  obscured  the  real  meaning  of  the 
episcopal  office  in  former  days  in  England, 
have  for  the  most  part  fallen  away,  and 
little  remains  but  the  hard  work. 

Two  matters  have  been  discussed  with 
some  interest  during  the  year,  the  framing 
of  a  new  canon  of  marriage  and  divorce,  and 
the  election  of  a  new  secretary  to  take  the 
place  left  by  Dr.  Langford's  death,  in  the 
Board  of  Missions.  Neither  of  these  matters 
has  been  decided.  After  debating  the 
canon  of  marriage  and  divorce  until  many 
people  were  unable  to  dissociate  the  idea  of 
divorce  from  the  idea  of  marriage,  the  whole 
question  was  postponed  till  the  next  General 
Convention.  It  was  debated  everywhere, 
except  in  the  General  Convention,  and  the 
Missionary  Board  is  still  without  a  General 
Secretary. 

The  Church  Congress  met  in  Pittsfield  in 
the  early  summer,  when  the  Berkshires  were 
attired  in  their  garments  of  glory,  and  the 
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meeting  accorded  with  the  scene.  Foreign 
Missions,  being  the  tirst  subject,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  consideration  of  the  Moral  At- 
titude of  Corporations,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  Development  of  Doctrine  was  preceded 
by  papers  on  the  Development  of  the  Political 
Machine— a  happy  and  characteristic  con- 
tribution of  topics,  from  whose  handling  the 
brethren  came  wiser  away. 
The  St.  Andrew's  Brotherhood  met  in  an- 


nual convention  in  Baltimore  just  before  the 
General  Convention,  and  prayed  and  con- 
ferred together  concerning  the  saving  of  the 
souls  and  lives  of  young  men. 

There  are  now  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
including  mission  churches  abroad,  77  dio- 
ceses and  missionary  districts,  85  bishops, 
4,874  clergy  and  685,343  communicants.  Of 
these  communicants,  21,236  have  been  added 
during  the  past  year. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  Roman   Catholic  Church^ 

BY    THE    REV.     DAVID    S.     PHELAN,     LL,  D. 


The  year  1898  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  year  in  which  the  United  States  first 
raised  her  voice  in  the  world's  chapter. 
It  is  a  voice  of  thunder  and  its  reverbera 
tions  are  heard  over  the  seven  seas.  In  the 
same  year  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  coun- 
try may  be  said  to  have  entered  into  Catho- 
lic politics.  Dissensions  have  almost  ceased 
at  home.  The  past  twelvemonth  has  been  a 
period  of  profound  domestic  peace.  But  no 
sooner  had  American  Catholics  laid  down 
their  arms  than  a  specter  appeared  in  the 
Church's  Western  sky,  dark,  huge  and  por- 
tentous. Europe  saw  it  with  terror.  Wise 
ones  among  them  studied  its  composition 
and  ascertained  its  course.  They  called  it 
"Americanism."  At  the  same  time  a  new 
star  appeared  in  the  East,  a  star  of  first 
magnitude,  of  dazzling  brightness,  but  of 
most  bewildering  eccentricity.  Western  as- 
trologers have  named  it  Pan-Germanism. 
We  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  second  Chris- 
tian millennium.  Do  these  signs  announce 
that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand  ? 

When  at  the  last  congress  of  Catholic 
scientists  Mgr.  O'Connell  read  his  discourse 
on  "  Americanism,"  he  declared  the  late 
Father  Hecker  the  very  incarnation  of  the 
principle.  The  latter's  life  had  just  been 
published  by  Father  Eliot,  his  disciple  and 
companion  for  years,  and  it  was  the  Father 
Hecker  that  was  revealed  in  that  book  that 
Mgr.  O'Connell  held  up  to  the  age  as  the 
ideal  churchman  and  scholar.  The  book  was 
at  once  translated  into  all  modem  tongues 
and  the  new  Catholic  saint  began  to  be  stud- 
ied.   The   result   was   that   while  many   re- 


garded the  founder  of  the  Paulists  as  a 
prophet  sent  by  God  to  reform  the  Church, 
many  others  condemned  him  as  a  heretic  in 
faith  and  a  renegade  to  all  the  Church's 
ascetical  traditions.  The  German  press  in 
this  country  and  In  Europe  were  most  vio- 
lent in  their  condemnation  of  "  Heckerism," 
and  they  identified  with  it  all  that  was  not 
German  in  the  American  Church.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  place  the  "  Life  of  Father 
Hecker"  in  the  Index;  the  Pope  has  been 
appealed  to  by  "  vereins  "  and  the  religious 
press  to  declare  that  Father  Hecker  was 
anything  but  a  saint,  and  that  the  principle 
for  which  he  was  made  to  stand  was  un- 
sound and  leading  straight  to  perdition. 

The  English-speaking  Catholic  press  and 
clergy  have  broken  very  few  lances  in  this 
tournament  with  the  dead,  and  are  willing 
to  leave  the  final  decision  to  time.  The 
Church  is  Catholic  and  takes  root  in  all  na- 
tionalities. Its  growth  in  any  land  will  show 
something  of  the  soil  and  climate.  How 
much  is  natural  growth  and  how  much  is 
excrescence  time  alone  will  tell.  Her  nat- 
ural growth  and  development  will  remain  ; 
all  excrescences  will  slough  off  through  the 
action  of  wholesome  secretions.  The  fierce 
opposition  of  German  Catholics  to  "Ameri- 
canism" is  only  one  phase  of  that  world-wide 
self-assertion  which  has  characterized  relig- 
ious and  political  life  since  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War.  The  powerful  reason  for  putting 
an  end  to  the  Kultur-Kampf  was  the  hope 
to  supplant  French  influence  in  the  East. 
Since  the  days  of  Louis  IX  the  Christians 
in  Turkey  and   China  have  been   under  a 
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FnMieh  i)rotectoi*ato.    In  tlio  E.ast  the  Catho- 
lic  ('hurch   was   France  ;   and    Franco   was 
the  Catholic  Church.      Bismarck,   upon   the 
failure  of  the  Fallc  Laws,  conceived  the  no- 
tion that  what  the  German    Empire    most 
needed  was  moral  force  at  home  and  abroad. 
Hence  his   mighty   scheme  of   colonization. 
The   German   flag  was  to   be  a   symbol   of 
moral  as  well  as  material  power,  and  to  that 
end  it  Avas  absolutely  necessary  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Tope.    The  declaration  of  a 
German  protectorate  over  the  Christians  of 
the  East  ;  the  visit  of  Cardinal  Kopp  and 
Bishop   Anzer   to   Rome  ;  the   project  of   a 
nuncio  at  Pekin  and  a  papal  representative 
at  the  Sublime  Porte  were  all  parts  of  the 
same  scheme.    Leo   XIII    was   partly   won 
over  at  one  time,   but  when   His   Holiness 
saw  through  the  Emperor's  machinations  he 
declared  that  he    would    never    betray    the 
rights    of    the     "  eldest    daughter    of    the 
Church  "  in  the  East.    The  attempt  to  draw 
the  United  States  within  the  zone  of  this 
Pan-German  influence  wiii  meet  with  disas- 
trous failure  also. 

The  annexation  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  will  entail  on  the  American  epis 
copate  many  difficult  problems.  The  pres- 
ent clergy  of  those  islands  are  a  State  clergy 
and  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  for  them  to 
conform  to  the  changed  conditions.  Already 
a  bishop  appointed  to  a  see  in  Porto  Rico 
has  sent  back  the  bulls,  as  he  did  not  wish  to 
live  under  American  rule.  If  the  clergy  of 
those  islands  follow  the  example  of  their 
brethren  in  that  region  purchased  from 
Mexico  at  the  close  of  our  war  with  that 
country,  they  wnll  all  follow  the  flag  of 
Spain  back  to  the  Peninsula.  Rome  would 
seem  to  have  anticipated  such  action,  as  she 
has  appointed  Mgr.  Chapelle,  of  New  Or- 
leans, Papal  Delegate  to  those  islands.  The 
trouble  of  the  Church  in  Spain  and  Spanish 
colonies  is  not  her  ruinous  partnership  with 
the  State,  but  the  general  diffusion  of  Free- 
masonry. Freemasonry  is  a  comparatively 
harmless  thing  in  England  and  America  ; 
and  it  is  not  much  to  be  feared  among  Ger- 
manic nations.  But  it  is  a  power  for  mis- 
chief in  Latin  countries.  The  reason  is,  in 
Latin  countries  they  have  not  a  free  press. 
Free  speech  is  not  tolerated  and  blind  and 
unquestioning  obedience  is  the  only  rule  of 


right  conduct  for  the  citizen  as  for  the  Cath- 
olic. This  deprives  the  people  of  the  dearest 
right  of  the  age,  the  right  to  grumble.  Poli- 
tics is  the  general  law  of  uncharitableness 
appIi(Hl  to  affairs  of  State.  Where  people 
cannot  grumble  in  public  they  are  sure  to 
plot  in  private.  When  we  get  too  lazy  to 
grumble  ourselves  we  hire  editors  and  pub- 
lic speakers  to  do  our  grumbling  for  us.  It  is 
delightful  to  find  all  our  grievances  done  up 
in  elegant  English  and  presented  to  the 
world  in  our  name,  in  the  morning  newspa- 
per ;  and  it  is  a  delight  to  take  our  coffee  and 
muffins  to  the  distant  music  of  trembling 
worlds.  It  is  an  old  story  ;  but  it  fits  in  here 
so  w^ell  I  must  venture  on  a  repetition.  A 
preacher  on  board  of  a  vessel  during  a  storm 
was  annoying  the  captain  with  his  inquiries 
about  the  ship's  danger.  He  took  the  gen- 
tleman to  the  forecastle  and  showed  him  a 
party  of  sailors  playing  cards  and  swearing. 
"  Look  at  that,"  said  he  ;  "  they  never  do 
that  when  there  is  any  danger  of  the  ship's 
going  down."  The  storm  continued  to  rage, 
but  every  now  and  then  the  good  man  would 
greet  the  captain  with  :  "  Thank  God,  they 
are  swearing  still."  We  in  this  land  of  Liberty 
take  up  our  morning  paper  and  say  with  a 
smile  on  our  face:  "  Thank  God,  the  country 
is  going  to  the  dogs  still."  But  in  countries 
wiiere  the  King  can  do  no  wrong  and  it  is 
treason  to  abjure  one's  religion,  they  have 
no  place  to  grumble  outside  the  lodge  room, 
and  they  make  the  most  of  their  opportunity 
there. 

But  the  Philippines  and  our  West  Indian 
possessions  will  soon  have  a  free  press  and 
the  cry  of  the  politician  will  soon  be  heard 
in  the  land.  W^hen  that  time  comes  Free- 
masonry will  cease  to  be  a  menace  to  Church 
or  State. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The   Salvation   Army. 

BY    COMMANDER    FREDERICK    BOOTH- 
TUCKER. 

The  Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States 
has  now  735  Corps  or  Stations,  where  daily 
meetings  are  conducted  under  the  manage- 
ment of  2,800  officers,  with  an  unpaid  force 
of  more  than  20,000  active  workers  and  a 
regular    body    of    worshipers,     numbering 
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about  375,000,  while  it  is  calculated  that 
everj'  week  not  less  than  oue  and  a  half  mil- 
lion persons  are  directly  reached  by  the  in- 
door services,  and  at  least  twice  that  number 
by  the  meetings  held  in  the  open  air. 

The  membership  and  congregations  of  the 
Salvation  Army  consist  almost  entirely  of 
those  who  do  not  attend  any  other  place  of 
worship,  but  special  demonstrations  are  con- 
tinually conducted,  illustrating  the  work  of 
the  Army,  when  persons  of  every  denomina- 
tion attend  the  meetings  and  join  in  support- 
ing the  work. 

The  last  year  has  been  one  of  rapid  and 
substantial  advance.  Fifty  thousand  per- 
sons have  publicly  professed  conversion, 
many  most  notorious  characters  being  in- 
cluded. Especially  marked  has  been  the 
extension  of  the  social  relief  operations 
among  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  A  year 
ago  there  were  81  institutions  of  this  char- 
acter; there  are  now  120.  The  officers  and 
employees  in  charge  of  the  same  have  in- 
creased from  250  to  400,  while  the  actual  ac- 
commodation has  been  multiplied  from  a  ca- 
pacity of  3,800  to  over  6,000  nightly. 

The  occupants  have  contributed  in  cash 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  during 
the  year  toward  the  expenses. 

The  most  important  departure  in  this  di- 
rection has  been  the  establishment  of  three 
]^'arm  Colonies,  for  the  removal  of  the  sur- 
plus population  of  the  great  cities  to  small 
homestead  farms,  of  which  they  shall  ulti- 
mately become  the  owners.  The  Colonies  are 
in  California,  Colorado  and  Ohio.  At  an  out- 
lay of  about  $43,000,  fifty  cottages  have  been 
built  in  addition  to  barns,  out-houses,  stores, 
etc.  Some  fifty  families,  consisting  of  about 
two  hundrea  men,  women  and  children,  have 
been  located;  1,400  acres  of  land  have  been 


obtained  on  favorable  terms,  and  the  pros- 
pects before  these  colonies  are  of  the  most 
encouraging  character.  It  has  been  substan- 
tially proven  that  the  people  are  willing  to 
go,  willing  to  stay,  willing  to  work  and  wil- 
ling to  pay.  A  committee  of  business  gentle- 
men who  have  investigated  the  working  of 
the  plan  have  given  it  cordial  support. 

During  the  progress  of  the  recent  war  ac- 
tive work  was  carried  on  among  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  in  the  Army  and  Navy; 
tents  were  erected  and  regular  services  con- 
ducted at  Camp  Alger,  Tampa  and  Chatta- 
nooga, while  a  representative  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  sailed  with  the  forces  to  Manila. 

The  literature  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the 
United  States  has  a  paid  circulation  of  about 
one  hundred  and  five  thousand  copies 
weekly,  and  includes  a  New  York,  a  San 
Francisco,  a  German  and  a  Scandinavian 
edition  of  the  War  Cry,  monthly  magazine 
named  Harhor  Lights,  a  children's  paper,  and 
a  small  sheet  named  Social  News. 

There  are  now  about  one  hundred  Rescue 
Homes  for  fallen  women.  Through  these 
pass  about  five  thousand  girls  annually,  75 
per  cent,  of  them  being  permanently  restored 
to  lives  of  virtue.  Twelve  of  these  Homes 
are  in  the  United  States,  and  about  one 
thousand  women  have  passed  through  them 
during  the  last  twelve  months. 

The  world-wide  operations  of  the  Salvation 
Army  embrace  45  different  countries  and 
colonies,  where  work  is  carried  on  in  28  dif- 
ferent languages  by  more  than  15,000  of- 
ficers, with  a  weekly  circulation  of  one  mil- 
lion copies  of  literature.  About  250,000  per- 
sons have  professed  conversion  at  the  meet- 
ings conducted  by  the  Army  throughout  the 
world  during  the  twelve  months. 

New  York  City. 


The    United    Brethren  in   Christ, 


BY     MARION     R. 

If  the  progress  and  efficiency  of  the  Church 
are  to  be  estimated  only  by  an  increased 
membership,  then  the  year  1898  has  not 
been  especially  noteworthy.  This  may  be 
due  to  different  causes,  the  absence  of  the 
general  and  extensive  revivals  of  some 
years,  closer  revision  of  records,  etc.    How- 


DRURY,    D.D. 

ever  this  may  be,  the  Church  has  had  some 
important  gains — in  the  circulation  of  its  lit- 
erature, in  a  deepened  interest  in  education 
and  a  better  qualified  ministry,  in  higher 
ideals  respecting  Christian  stewardship,  etc. 
The  publishing  house  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
had  a  gratifying  prosperity,  and  the  attend- 
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ance  of  students  in  the  colleges  of  the  Church 
has  boon  iinprovod. 

The  biennial  convention  of  tlie  Young  Peo- 
ple's Christian  Union,  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  a 
thoroughly  representative  one,  having  the 
presence  of  bishops,  secretaries,  editors  and 
leading  educators  and  ministers  of  the 
Church.  The  number  of  young  people's  soci- 
eties in  the  Church,  reported  at  this  meeting, 
was  1,971,  with  a  membership  of  80,243.  A 
large  proportion  of  tliese  societies  are  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  in  name,  and  all  are  in  close 
touch  with  the  great  purposes  and  worli  of 
the  world-wide  young  people's  movement. 

The  one  event,  however,  that  has  most  sig- 
nalized the  year  1898  is  an  exceedingly  sor- 
rowful one,  and  has  fallen  with  an  appalling 
weight  on  the  entire  denomination— the  mas- 
sacre of  seven  of  our  American  missionaries 
at  Rotofunli,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
about  the  first  of  May  last.  These  were  all 
in  the  employ  of  the  Woman's  Board.  Two 
were  ordained  ministers,  two  were  physi- 
cians, and  the  others  were  teachers.  During 
the  uprising  among  the  natives  which  re- 
sulted in  the  4oss  of  all  the  missionaries  and 
mission  buildings  in  this  field,  the  missions 
of  the  General  Board  at  Shengeh  and  else- 
where in  the  Sierra  Leone  province  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  their  buildings,  tho  the  mis- 
sionaries all  escaped  by  flight. 

The  effect  of  this  loss  of  life  and  property, 
after  over  forty  years'  work  in  the  African 
field,  has  been  twofold— first,  to  destroy  faith 
in  the  work  with  many,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  stimulate  the  mission- 
ary fervor  of  others,  by  reason  of  the  in- 


creased need  shown  by  the  very  disasters 
that  have  come.  The  ultimate  result  will  be 
favorable,  however,  in  a  quickened  and  deep- 
ened missionary  purpose  and  life  throughout 
the  denomination.  "  The  bloo<l  of  the  mar- 
tyrs is  become  the  seed  of  the  Church." 

The  only  American  missionaries  of  the 
Church  in  Africa  at  present  are  the  Rev. 
.J.  R.  King  and  wife,  recently  sent  out  to 
plan  for  the  early  reopening  of  the  work 
there.  During  the  year  the  Rev.  A.  T.  How- 
ard and  wife  were  sent  to  Japan  by  the  Gen- 
eral Board.  Mr.  Howard  is  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  growing  missions  of  that  field. 

Notwithstanding  the  discouragements  and 
interruptions  in  the  missionary  operations  of 
the  Church  abroad,  the  contributions  at 
home  have  increased  from  $69,999.38  in  1897 
to  $79,334.88  in  1898. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  forty-seven  in  the  houses  of  wor- 
ship in  the  Church,  making  the  present  num- 
ber 8,206. 

The  total  contributions  for  all  purposes  ag- 
gregate $1,307,547.15,  a  gain  of  $130,122.75 
over  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  Sun- 
day schools  is  3,571,  with  an  enrollment  of 
292,464.  The  present  membership  of  the 
Church  is  242,602. 

In  a  word,  it  may  be  said  that  the  growth 
of  the  past  year  seems  to  be  more  intensive 
than  extensive,  and  that  the  increased 
strength  and  development  of  the  Church  in 
more  compact  organization  and  broader  aims 
are  more  significant  than  would  be  a  multi- 
plication of  churches  and  members. 

Toledo,  Iowa. 


The  Unitarians* 


BY    EDWARD    EVERETT    HALE,     D.D. 


In  the  year  1898  the  Unitarians  of  the 
country  have  not  held  their  National  Con- 
ference, this  Conference  meeting  only  on  the 
alternate  years.  Their  mission  work  is  prop- 
erly wholly  within  the  United  States,  tho 
they  have  an  establishment  in  Japan,  and  a 
correspondence  with  their  churches  in  Hun- 
gary.   The  work  of  the  home  missions  has 


satisfied  with  the  success  attained  in  these 
modest  endeavors.  The  little  Waldensian 
Church  of  the  Alps  counts  sixteen  congrega- 
tions; it  maintains  a  missionary  establish- 
ment of  one  hundred  and  sixty  churches  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  If  the  Unitarians 
adopted  this  as  their  standard,  they  would 
be  at  this  moment  sustaining  five  thousand 


been  pushed  on  the  lines  which  experience  missionary  churches.  They  have  not  as  yet 
has  justified,  and  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  undertaken  any  such  work,  nor,  so  far  as  I 
the  Unitarians  of  the  country  are  thoroughly     know,  does  any  communion  of  the  Church  of 
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Christ,  except  the   Wakleuses,   curry  on   its 
missions  on  such  a  scale. 

The  Unitarian  body  is  interested  and  grati- 
fied as  it  sees  the  steady  advance  of  liberal 
sentiment  in  religion  in  all  other  commun- 
ions. Such  steps  forward  as  are  taken  by 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  by  the  con- 
vention of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  sep- 
arate pulpits  which  cannot  be  counted,  are 
all  steps  in  the  line  to  which  the  Unitarian 
body  has  consecrated  its  united  efforts.  The 
Congregationalists  seem  to  be  understand- 
ing more  and  more  that  unless  they  are  In 
dependents  they  are  nothing;  that  is  to  say, 
that  each  church  must  arrange  its  own 
covenant  or  creed,  or  that  each  church  may 
determine  to  work  w^ithout  any  covenant  or 
creed.  The  necessity  for  a  separate  organi- 
zation of  Christians  who  gladly  permit  every 


man  to  come  to  God  in  his  own  way,  will 
probably  exist  for  many  years  to  come.  But 
what  seems  certain  is  that  the  relations  of 
the  Unitarian  communion  with  other  Chris- 
tian Churches  are  becoming  more  sympa- 
thetic and  co-operative. 

The  evident  determination  of  the  Christian 
Church  that  the  truth  shall  be  the  only 
standard  in  the  pulpit  or  in  church  organi- 
zations, and  that  no  written  creed  shall  in- 
terfere with  the  best  possible  criticism  of 
the  Bible  or  any  other  religious  literature,  is 
in  itself  encouraging. 

So  far  as  the  organic  work  of  the  Unita- 
rian missionary'  societies  goes,  it  is  increasing 
its  work  in  college  towns.  It  has  this  year 
established  a  church  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and 
one  in  Amherst,  in  Massachusetts. 

Boston,  Mass. 


The  Universalists. 


BY    I.     M.     AT 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  reading  the 
reported  statistics  of  the  Universalist  Church 
in  the  United  States,  that  while  there  is 
probably  no  error  of  exaggeration  there  are 
many  errors  of  omission.  Notwithstanding 
persistent  endeavors  to  have  all  operations 
of  parishes  and  local  bodies  reported  through 
prescribed  channels,  it  is  well  known  among 
us  that  many  matters  of  considerable  mo- 
ment are  every  year  overlooked. 

Universalist  organizations  and  more  or  less 
parishes  exist  in  thirty  States,  and  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  and  in  Japan. 
In  several  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States 
the  rolls  of  the  Conventions  were  revised 
last  year,  and  some  churches  that  had  a 
name  to  live  but  were  not  alive  stricken  off. 
An  apparent  loss  of  three  parishes  is  thus 
produced,  although  there  were  six  new  ones 
organized.  The  number  of  accessions  to 
church  membership  reported  is  503,  giving  a 
total  of  51,247.  We  have  no  statistics  of 
congregations  or  of  parishioners  in  the  1,003 
parishes  reported,  'ihey  would  probably 
number  not  less  than  150,000.  Parish  prop- 
erty is  reported  to  the  amount  of  nine  and  a 
half  millions;  parish  expenses,  $1,144,665; 
contributions  for  missionary  purposes,  $61,- 


WOOD,     D.D. 

804.  In  1897  twenty-two  new  church  edi- 
fices were  dedicated;  in  1898  fifteen  have 
been  reported.  Among  theso  is  the  new  and 
elegant  temple  of  the  Church  of  the  Divine 
Paternity,  New  York  City,  which  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  over  $500,000,  and  is  re- 
garded by  many  expert  judges  as  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  that  style  of  church  ar- 
chitecture in  the  country. 

The  permanent  funds  held  by  the  Church' 
aggregate  $752,807,  of  which  $291,855  be- 
longs to  the  General  Convention,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  State  Conventions  and  other  so- 
cieties. The  Woman's  Centenary  Associa- 
ti^  is  a  national  organization,  having 
branches  in  nearly  every  State.  The  Young 
People's  Christian  Union  has  510  local  and 
24  State  Unions,  and  a  membership  of  about 
12,000,  552  having  joined  the  present  year. 
This  organization  operates  with  much  efli- 
ciency  the  Post  Ofllce  Mission,  the  Christian 
Citizenship  Clubs  and  the  Church  Extension 
Branch. 

A  largely  attended  Conference  of  the  East- 
ern States  was  held  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in 
October,  at  which  important  papers  on  re- 
ligious, social,  humanitarian,  economic  and 
civic  subjects  were  presented  and  discussed. 
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►Simihir  Coufureuces  were  held  the  .same 
month  iu  Akrou,  Ohio,  and  in  New  Yorli 
City. 

The  most  important  action  talicn  by  Uni- 
versalists  this  year,  and  perhaps  iu  their 
history,  was  the  appointment  of  a  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Church,  with  the 
functions  usually  exercised  by  bishops  in  the 


episcopal  bodies.  This  is  not  a  change  in 
policy,  as  the  Universalist  Church  has  been 
a  body  with  a  general  government  and  legis- 
lative powers  since  1870.  It  is  regarded  as 
simply  carrying  to  its  logical  and  practical 
realization  the  plan  of  organization  in  which 
all  parts  of  the  denomination  have  been  now 
for  a  long  time  in  agreement. 

Canton,  N.  Y. 


Volunteers  of  America* 

BY  COL.    J.    G.    HALLIMOND,  NATIONAL  SECRETARY. 


Within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  closing 
of  our  financial  year,  on  November  30th,  it 
was  our  pleasure  to  have  an  annual  report 
and  financial  statement  off  the  press,  and  in 
the  hands  of  many  of  our  friends  and  people. 
We  cannot  but  feel  a  little  pardonable  pride 
in  this  almost  unique  pimnptitude  in  "  giv- 
ing an  account  of  stewardship." 

With  regard  to  the  finances,  we  have 
abundant  cause  for  gratitude  to  God,  and 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  all  our 
contributors,  the  great  bulli  of  whom  are 
among  the  lower  and  working  classes, 
will  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  way 
their  money  has  been  spent.  It  was  no  small 
task  to  inaugurate  a  new  movement,  over 
such  a  necessarily  wide  geographical  area, 
on  a  few  hundred  dollars  borrowed  capital, 
but  this  has  been  done,  and  our  balance 
sheet  shows  an  excess  of  resources  over 
liabilities  of  $19,639. 

We  are  also  gratified  at  what  we  believe  to 
be  almost  a  phenomenon  in  the  way  of 
economy,  a  little  over  10,000  dollars  hav- 
ing been  expended  on  general  work,  and 
$7,715  on  social  work. 

Such  a  result  has  not  been  accomplished 
without  the  greatest  amount  of  self-sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  our  devoted  people,  cheer- 
fully, even  eagerly,  rendered  by  all,  includ- 
ing our  brave  and  trusted  leaders.  General 
Ballington  and  Mrs.  Booth,  who  have  given 
seven  day  a  week,  with  an  average  of  four- 
teen hours  per  day,  and  taken  absolutely  no 
salary  or  remuneration  of  any  kind. 

So  far  as  statistics  go,  they  give  but  an 
inadequate  idea  of  the  real  work  done,  but, 
such  as  they  are,  w^e  are  pleased  to  give: 
Number  of  Posts,  205;  number  of  commis- 


sioned officers,  590;  number  of  members 
(workers),  2,000;  conversions  during  year, 
15,000;  open  air  meetings  during  year,  23,- 
400;  indoor  meetings  diu'ing  year,  70,000; 
attendance  at  indoor  meetings  during  year, 
2,000,000;  attendance  at  outdoor  meetings 
during  year,  estimated  very  carefully, 
2,000,000. 

The  last  year's  working  in  our  general 
spiritual  w^ork  has  done  much  toward  help- 
ing the  Christian  public  to  realize  the  true 
attitude  of  the  Volunteer  Movement  to  the 
churches. 

The  most  recent  utterance  of  General  Bal- 
lington Booth  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  it: 

"  The  aim  is  not  so  much  to  build  up  a  great 
organization  as  it  is  to  carry  the  Christ  mes- 
sage of  hope  and  love  to  the  unreached ;  and 
whether  the  souls  saved  join  us  or  not  matters 
little  compared  with  their  being  safely  united 
to  our  Lord  and  divine  leader." 

The  officer  in  charge  of  each  Post  is  in- 
structed and  furnished  with  the  proper  ma- 
chinery for  carrying  out  this  idea  by 
promptly  handing  over  to  the  care  of  the 
nearest  pastor  any  person  converted  in  our 
meetings  who  expresses  a  desire  to  join  a 
Church. 

In  further  prosecution  of  this  affiliation 
with  the  churches  a  staff'  of  Evangelistic 
workers  is  always  held  in  readiness  at  Head- 
quarters, under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who,  as  time  and  oppor- 
tunity permit,  assist  the  pastors  of  the 
churches. 

The  Volunteers  Prison  League,  under  Mrs. 
Ballington  Booth,  is  now  established  in 
nine  of  the  largest  convict  prisons.  Over 
3,000  men  have  enrolled  in  the  League,  sev- 
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eral  hundred  have  graduated  and  are  now  Poor  Men's  Homes  liave  been  opened  in 

useful    membei'S    of    society    again.    There  twelve    cities    for    homeless,    workless    or 

are  three  prison  homes  (Hope  Halls)  in  ex-  s      ving  men, 

istence,  and  much  excellent  worlv  has  been  We  delight  to  regard  ourselves  as  the 
done  in  the  families  of  the  prisoners.  Prison  sheepdogs  of  the  churches.  Our  business  is 
wardens  and  chaplains,  newspaper  men  and  out  on  the  darlc  mountains,  the  highways 
Governors  of  States  unite  in  indorsing  Mrs.  and  hedges,  the  factories  and  docks,  the 
Booth's  work  in  the  warmest  and  most  glow-  saloons  and  the  streets,  not  only  reclaiming 
ing  terms.  the  fallen  and  degraded,  but  stretching  out 
The  children  of  the  cities  have  not  been  a  loving  hand  and  flashing  out  a  warning 
neglected.  Sunday  schools  in  many  parts  light  to  prevent  the  innocent  and  the  up- 
have  been  opened,  tens  of  thousands  of  lit-  right  from  falling  at  all.  Surely  the  field  is 
tie  ones  have  been  fed  and  cared  for  during  wide  enough,  the  need  deep  enough,  the  de- 
holiday  seasons,  and  this  will  be  a  very  maud  loud  enough  for  a  hundred  such  so- 
prominent    feature    of    Volunteer    work    in  cieties  as  ours. 

future.  New  York  City. 


STATISTICS    OF   THE   CHURCHES. 

Wherever  practicable,  official  year  books  have  been  relied  upon.  Where  they  are  lacking,  the  best 
possible  estimates  by  authorities  in  the  different  denominations  have  been  given.  In  some  oases  even  those 
have  failed  through  unwillingness  to  gather  statistics,  as  with  tbe  Plymouth  Brethren,  or  through  lack  of 
organization.  In  some  cases  the  figures  of  the  census  of  1890  are  continued.  As  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
includes  children,  a  deduction  is  made,  the  result  being  approximate  rather  than  absolute. 

Some  of  the  losses  are  more  apparent  than  real,  being  due  to  the  substitution  of  official  figures  for  esti- 
mates in  the  tables  of  last  year. 

TABLE   I.— MINISTERS,    CHURCHES   AND   COMMUNICANTS   IN  1897  AND  1898  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES  ONLY. 

^Ministers.—.  ^Churches.—.  —Communicants.—^ 

Denominations.                                    1897.        1898.  1897.  1898.  1897.            1898. 
Adventists  : 

1.  Evangelical 34            34  30  30  1,147            1,147 

2.  Advent  Christian 912          912  610  610  26,500           26,500 

3.  Seventh  Day 282          364  1,348  1,403  47,779          50,288 

4.  Church  of  God 19            19  29  29  647               647 

5.  Life  and  Advent  Union 60            60  28  28  3,000            3,000 

6.  Churches  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 94            94  95  95  2,872            2,'*72 

Total  Adventists 1,401  1 ,483  2,140  2,195  81,945  84,454 

Armenians  : 

1.  Orthodox 7  5  6  4  335  5,624 

2.  Evangelical 10      17       300 

Total  Armenians 7  15  6  21  335  5,924 

Baptists  : 

1.  Regular  (North) i    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  2g  250  28,935  2,125,000  2,324,170 

2.  Regular  (South) )       ' 

3.  Regular  (Colored) 12,672  10,190  14,471  14,462  1,728,334  1,731,636 

4.  Six  Principle 14  14  18  18  937  937 

5.  Seventh  Day 123  130  109  111  9,205  9,154 

6.  Freewill 1,379  1,350  1,624  1,571  91,911  91,981 

7.  Original  Freewill 120  120  167  167  12,000  12,000 

8.  General 550  550  580  575  28,000  28,000 

9.  Separate 19  91  24  91  1,599  6,235 

10.  United 25  25  204  204  13,209  13,209 

11.  Baptist  Church  of  Christ.... 80  80  152  152  8,254  8,254 

12.  Primitive 2,130  2,130  3,530  3,530  126,000  126,000 

13.  Old  Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  Predestinarian  300  300  473  473  12,851  12,851 

Total  Baptists 82,112      32,146      47,602^^,50,289      4,157,300      4,364,427 
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-Ministers 


Denominations. 
Brethren  (River): 

1.    Brethren  in  Christ 

3.     Old  Order,  or  Yorker 

3,     United  Zion's  Children. . 


Total  River  Brethren . 

Brethren  (Plymouth)  : 

1.  Brethren  (I) 

2.  Brethren  (II) 

3.  Brethren  (III) 

4.  Brethren  (IV) 


1897. 

152 

7 

20 

179 


1898. 

152 

7 
20 


-Churche!t.—^ 

1897.         1898. 


-Conimxinicants.—s 
1897.  1898. 


78 

8 

25 


78 

8 

25 


179 


Total  Plymouth  Brethren . 
Catholics: 


111 

109 
88 
86 
31 


111 

114 
88 
86 
31 


314 


319 


4,000 
214 
525 

4,739 

2,289 

2,419 

1,235 

718 

6,661 


4,000 
214 
525 


4,739 

2,3.^0 

2,419 

1,235 

718 


6,722 


1. 
2. 


3. 


Roman  Catholics 

Independent  Catholics 

Polish  Branch 

Old  Catholic 

Reformed  Catholics 


10,840      11,001      14,859      14,675      8,156,962      8,378,128 


20 
3 

8 


34 
12 

4 


Total  Catholics 10,871 

Catholic  Apostolic 95 

Chinese  Temples 

Christadelphians 

Christians  : 

1.  Christians  (Christian  Connection) 1,400 

2.  Christian  Church  South 100 


11,051 
95 


1,391 
102 


14,880 

10 

47 
63 


1,325 
170 


12 

17,0C0 

8 

425 

4 

1,000 

14,699 

8,333,179 

10 

1,491 

47 

63 

1,424 
174 


1,277 

105,500 
16,000 


15,000 
1,050 
1,000 

^,395,178 
1,491 

1,277 

107,868 
16,500 


Total  Christians 1,500        1,493        1,495        1 ,598        121,500  124,368 


Christian  Catholic  (Dowie) 

Christian  Missionary  Association., 

Christian  Scientists 

Christian  Union 

Church  of  God  (Winebrennerian) .. . 
Church  Triumphant  (Schweinfurth) , 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem 


7  20 

10  10 

3,500  10,000 

183  183 

460  460 


139 


117 


Communistic  Societies  : 

1.  Shakers 

2.  Amana 

3.  Harmony 

4.  Separatists 

5.  Altruists , 

6.  Church  Triumphant  (Koreshan  Ecclesia) , 

Total  Communistic  Societies 

congregationalists 

Disciples  op  Christ 


DUNKARDS : 

1.  German  Baptists  (Conservatives). 

2.  German  Baptists  (Old  Order) 

\  3.    German  Baptists  (Progressive)  . . 

4.    Seventh  Day  Baptists  (German). . 


5,405 
5,780 

2,315 

150 

250 

5 


5,475 

5,922 

2,405 

150 

231 

5 


13 
13 
343 
294 
580 
12 
150 

15 

7 
1 
1 
1 
5 


40 

13 

415 

294 

580 

12 

100 

16 
7 
1 
1 
1 
5 


5,000 

754 

40,000 

18,214 

38,000 

384 

7,674 

1,650 

1,600 

250 

200 

25 

205 


14,0C0 

754 

70,000 

18,214 

38,000 

384 

6,702 

1,650 

1,600 

250 

200 

25 

205 


30 


31  3,930  3,930 

5,546        5,614         615,195         625,864 
10,029      10,088      1,051,079      1,085,615 


775 

100 

145 

6 


850 

100 

160 

6 


85,000 

4,000 

12,000 

194 


90,000 

4,C00 

15,000 

194 


Total  Dunkards . . . 
Episcopalians  : 

1.  Protestant  Episcopal. 

2.  Reformed  Episcopal. . 


2,720        2,791        1,026        1,116         101,194         109,194 


4,658 
87 


4,754 
103 


6,093 
93 


6,295 
104 


658,640 
8,863 


679,604 
9,748 


Total  Episcopal 

Evangelical  Bodies  : 

1.  Evangelical  Association 

2.  United  Evangelical  Church . 


4,745        4,857        6,186        6,399         667,503         689,347 


996 
425 


1,053 
426 


1,614 
605 


1,787 
684 


94,742 

57,028 


116,714 
59,190 


TotaljEvangelical 1,421        1,479       2,219       2,471        151,770        175,904 


f— Churches.— ^ 

r— Communicants.— ^ 

1897. 

1898. 

1897. 

1898- 

830 

830 

90,921 

92,073 

201 

201 

21,992 

21,992 

53 

53 

4,329 

4,329 

9 

9 

232 

232 

1,093 

1,093 

117,474 

118,626 

4 

4 

340 

340 

55 

55 

36,500 

36,500 

1,130 

1,130 

194,618 

199,234 

3 

3 

200 

5,030 

12 

29 

13,504 
13,704 

43,000 

15 

33 

480,030 

570 

» 

570 

143,000 

1,200,000 

600 

796 

259,000 

300,000 

600 

610 

38,370 

40,639 
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^  Ministers,  s 

Denominations.  1897.  1898. 
Friends : 

1.  Frieuds  (Orthodox) 1,298  1,272 

2.  Friends  (Hicksite) 115  115 

3.  Friends  (Wilburite) 38  38 

4.  Frieuds  (Primitive) 1 1  11 

Total  Friends 1,462  1,436 

FRIb  NDS  OF  THE  TeMPLE 4  4 

German  Evangelical  Protestants 45  45 

German  Evangelical  Synod 878  872 

Greek  Church  : 

1 .  Greek  Orthodox 3  4 

2.  Russian  Orthodox 13  39 

Total  Greek  Church 16  43 

-Jews 30i  301 

Latter-Da Y   Saints: 

1.  Church    of   Jesus  Christ  of    Latter-Day 

Saints ^ 600  1,700 

2.  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 

Latter-Day  Saints 2,000  2,200 

Total  Latter-Day  Saints 2,600  3,900        1,200        1 ,306         297,370         340,639 

Lutherans  : 

General  Bodies. 

1.  General  Synod 1,185  1,196 

2.  United  Synod  in  the  South 204  207 

3.  General  Council 1,128  1,214 

4.  Synodical  Conference 2,222  1,879 

Independent  Synods. 

5.  United  Norwegian 359  358 

6.  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 434  449 

7.  Buffalo 25  26 

8.  Hauge's,  Norwegian 91  89 

9.  Eielsen's,  Norwegian 7      

10.  Texas 10  H 

11.  German  of  Iowa 392  417 

12.  Norwegian  Lutheran 215  251 

13.  Michigan 83  65 

14.  Danish  in  America 42  47 

15.  Icelandic 7  7 

16     Immanuel 22  45 

17.  Suomai,  Finnish 9  11 

18.  Norwegian  Free .50  50 

19.  Slovakian 7 

20.  Danish  United 70  77 

Independent  Congregations 63  83 

Total  Lutherans 6,625  6,482 

Waldenstromians 140  140 

Mennonites  : 

1.  Mennonite 375  381 

2.  Bruederhoef 9  9 

3.  Amish 241  246 

4.  Old  Amish 75  75 

5.  Apostolic * 2  2 

6     Reformed 43  43 

7.  General  Conference 100  104 

8.  Church  of  God  in  Christ 18  18 

9.  Old  (Wisler) 17  17 

10.  Bundes  Conference 41  41 

11.  Defenseless 20  20 

12.  Brethren  in  Christ 80  45 

Total  Mennonites 1,021  1,001           631           656          54,544           56,318 
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r- Ministers.—,  ^Churches.—  r-Commvnicants, 

Denominations.                                    181)7.        1898.  1897.        1898.  1897. 
Methodists  : 

1.  Methodist  Episcopal 16,41 1  16,(;93  25,253  25,871  2,089,419  2,705,601 

2.  Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal 03  03  61  61  2,675  2,075 

3.  African  Motliodist  Episcopal 4,8>5  5,725  4,950  5,850  630,550  750,354 

4.  African  Union  M(;thodist  Episcopal 80  80  70  70  7,000  7,000 

5.  African  Methodist  Episcopal,  Zion 2,641  2,780  1,603  1,749  503,075  519,681 

6.  Methodist  Protesta.t 1 ,000  1 ,588  2,314  2,263  182,260  lSO,'.m 

7.  Wesley  an  Methodist 000  600  505  470  18,000  10,500 

8.  Methodist  Episcopal,  South 5,900  5,901  13,800  13,995  1,482,065  1,458,345 

9.  Congregational  Methodist 260  210  275  240  13,000  12,500 

10.  Congregational  Methodist  (Colored) 5  5  5  5  319  319 

11.  New  Congregational  Methodist 20  20  35  35  1,20<)  1,200 

13.     Zion  Union  Apostolic 30  30  32  32  2,346  2,346 

13.     Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 1,687  2,187  1,100  1,300  161,958  199,2(0 

14      Primitive  Methodist 77  180  90  90  5,527  6,100 

15.  Free  Methodist * 938  1,025  708  1,220  28,135  28,134 

16.  Independent  Methodist 8  8  15  15  2,569  2,569 

17.  Evangelist  Missionary 87  87  13  13  4,600  4,600 

Total  Methodists 35,232  37,188  60,948  52,779  5,735,898  5,898,094 

Moravians 120  125  112  120  14,220  14,553 

Presbyterians  : 

1.  Presbyterian    in    the    United    States    of 

America  (Northern) 6,769  7,062  7,317  7,369  939,299  954,942 

2.  Cumberland  Presbyterian 1,571  1,599  2,915  3,021  175.642  180,035 

3.  Cumberland  Presbyterian  (Colored) 400  359  250  224  13,250  35,000 

4.  Welsh  Calvinistic 105  105  185  185  12,000  12,000 

,     5.     United  Presbyterian 826  873  888  899  110,933  114,'287 

6.  Presbyterian  in  the  United  States  (South- 

ern)      1,893  1,448  2,816  2,873  211,694  217.075 

7.  Associate  Church  of  North  America 12  12  31  31  1,053  1,053 

8.  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South. . .         96  95  130  125  10,824  10,868 

9.  Reformed    Presbyterian    in    the    United 

States  (Synod) 115  116  116  109  9,830  9,634 

10     Reformed  Presbyterian  in  North  America 

(General  Synod) 35  41  48  50  5,000  6,288 

11.  Reformed  Presbyterian  (Covenanted) 114  4  37  37 

12.  Reformed   Presbyterian    in    the     United 

States  and  Canada 1111  600  582 

Total  Presbyterian 11,324  11,703  14,701  14,891  1,490,162  1,542,401 

Reformed  : 

1.  Reformed  in  America 634  633  610  683  105,869  110,713 

2.  Reformed  in  the  United  States 1,039  1,029  1,653  1,660  234,612  242,299 

3.  Christian  Reformed 81  91  123  138  16,740  17,265 

Total  Reformed 1,754  1,753  2,383  2,481  357,221  370,277 

Salvation  Army 2,444  2,653  716  740  40,000  40,000 

SCHWENKFELDIANS 3  3  4  4  306  306 

Social  Brethren 17  17  20  20  913  913 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture 4  5  1,064  1,300 

Spiritualists 334  334  45,030  45,030 

Theosophical  Society 122  122  3,000  3,000 

United  Brethren: 

1.  United  Brethren  in  Christ 1,724  1,724  4,172  3,206  *  235,117  242,602 

2.  United  Brethren  (Old  Constitution) 700  700  855  1,150  45,000  43,338 

Total  United  Brethren 2,424  2,424  5,027  4,356  280,117  285,940 

Unitarians 535  551  455  454  70,000  75,000 

Universalists 773  758  849  787  51,025  48,856 

Volunteers 650  590  200  205  7,000  2,000 

Independent  Congregations 54  54  156  156  14,126  14,126 

Grand  Total 138,955    149,868    184,189    189,488  25,706,430  27,714,523 
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Ministers 

1,483 

15 

32,145 

179 


Denominations. 

Adventists,  6  bodies 

Armenians,  2  bodies 

Baptists,  13  bodies 

Brethren  (River),  3  bodies 

Brethren  (Plymouth),  4  bodies 

Catholics,  4  bodies 11,051 

Catholic,  Apostolic 

Chinese  Temples 

Christadelphians 

Christians,  2  bodies 

Christian  Catholics,  Dowie 

Christian  Missionary  Association 


A.L  SUMMARY   1898. 

Churches.    Members. 
2,195 


95 


1,493 
20 
10 


Christian  Scientists 10,000 

Christian  Union 183 

Church  of  God  ( Winnebrennarian) 460 

Church  Triumphant  (Schweinfurth) 

Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem 117 

Communistic  Societies,  6  bodies 

Congregationalists 5,475 

Disciples  of  Christ 5,922 

Dunkards,  4  bodies 2,791 

Evangelical,  2  bodies 1,479 

Friends,  4  bodies 1,436 

Friends  of  the  Temple 4 

German  Evangelical  Protestant 45 

German  Evangelical  Synod 872 

Greek  Church,  2  bodies 43 

Jews 301 

Latter  Day  Saints,  2  bodies 3,900 

Lutherans,  20  bodies 6,482 

Waldenstromians 140 

Mennonites,  12  bodies 1,001 

Methodists,  17  bodies 37,188 

Moravians 125 

Presbyterians,  12  bodies 11,703 


Protestant  Episcopal,  2  bodies. 

Reformed,  3  bodies 

Salvationists 

Sch  wenkf  eldians , 

Social  Brethren 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture 

Spiritualists 

Theosophical  Society 

United  Brethren,  2  bodies 

Unitarians 

Universalists 

Volunteers 

Independent  Congregations . . . 
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3 
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50,289 
111 
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14,699 
10 
47 
63 
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40 
13 
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12 
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1,116 
2,471 
1,093 
4 
55 
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33 
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10,513 
150 
656 
52,779 
120 
14,891 
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740 
4 
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84,454 
5,924 
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124,368 

14,0C0 
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18,214 

38,000 
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625,864 

1,085,615 

109,194 

175,904 

118,626 

340 

36,500 

199,234 

48,030 

1,200,000 

340,639 

1,526,552 

20,000 

56,318 

5,898,094 

14,553 

1,542,401 

689,347 

370,277 

40,000 

306 

913 

1,300 

45,030 

3,000 

285,940 

75,000 

48,856 
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Ministers.  Churches.  Members 

■    82  55               2,509 

8  15               5,589 

33  2,687           131,465 
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70 
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58 
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"972 

10,669 
34,536 

8,000 
24,134 

1,152 


4,616 
34,326 

43,269 
36,678 

1,774 

162,196 

333 

52,239 

21,844 

13,056 


2S6 


5,823 
5,000 
2,169 


Total  in  the  United  States. 
*  Decrease. 


149,868        189,488      27,714,523       15,017        6,837 
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LITERATURE. 


HENRY    DRUMMOND.* 

The  best  thing  that-  need  be  said  of  Dr. 
Sinltli's  Life  of  Dminmond  is  that  it  is  an 
adequate  account  of  one  of  the  most  un- 
common men  this  century  has  produced. 
Henry  Drummond  was  a  man  of  whom  it 
is  not  easy  for  those  who  linew  him  to  write 
in  terms  of  moderation.  The  elements  of 
genius  in  his  composition  represented  many 
different  kinds  of  power  and  lines  of  attain- 
ment, some  of  which  rarely  meet  in  the  same 
person,  while  over  all  was  thrown  the  ra- 
diance of  a  very  uncommon  personality.  He 
had  a  genius  for  friendship,  but  in  the 
double  sense  of  having  a  true  and  loving 
heart  of  his  own,  and  of  being  endowed 
with  gifts  which  won  the  hearts  and  ad- 
miration of  others  to  a  phenomenal  degree. 
The  impression  he  made  was  not  limited  to 
any  class.  There  was  something  catholic  in 
it,  as  if  his  appeal  was  to  the  general  heart 
of  mankind.  In  the  Middle  Ages  he  would 
have  developed  into  a  saint  of  the  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  type,  but  in  the  present 
conditions  his  conspicuous  feature  as  a  phe- 
nomenon in  the  modern  Church  was  abso- 
lute naturalness.  Those  who  knew  him  best, 
Mr.  Moody  among  them,  call  him  the  most 
Christ-like  of  men,  but  the  word  saint  does 
not  seem  to  them  to  fit  him.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  striking  portrait  with  which 
Professor  Smith  opens  his  biography  : 

"  You  met  him  somewhere,  a  graceful,  well- 
dressed  gentleman,  tall  and  lithe,  with  a  swing 
in  his  walk  and  brightness  in  his  face,  who 
seemed  to  carry  no  cares,  and  to  know  neither 
presumption  nor  timidity.  You  spoke  and 
found  him  keen  for  any  of  a  hundred  interests. 
He  fished,  he  shot,  he  skated  as  few  can,  he 
played  cricket ;  he  would  go  any  distance  to  see 
a  fire  or  a  football  match.  He  had  a  new  story, 
a  new  puzzle,  or  a  new  joke  every  time  he  met 
you.  Was  it  on  the  street?  He  drew  you  to 
watch  two  message  boys  meet,  grin,  knock  each 
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other's  hats  off,  lay  down  their  baskets  and  en- 
joy a  friendly  chaffer  of  marbles.  Was  it  in 
the  train?  He  had  dredged  from  the  book  stall 
every  paper  and  magazine  that  was  new  to  him  ; 
or  he  would  read  you  a  fresh  tale  of  his  favorite, 
Bret  Harte.  .  .  .  If  it  was  a  rainy  after- 
noon in  a  country  house,  he  described  a  new 
game,  and  in  five  minutes  everybody  was  in  the 
thick  of  it.  If  it  was  a  children's  party,  they 
clamored  for  his  sleight  of  hand.  He  smoked, 
he  played  billiards;  lounging  in  the  sun  he 
could  be  the  laziest  man  you  eVer  saw.  .  .  . 
If  the  talk  slipped  among  deeper  things,  he  was 
as  untroubled  and  unforced  as  before;  there 
was  never  a  glimpse  of  a  phylactery  nor  a 
smudge  of  unction  about  his  religion.  .  .  . 
The  name  he  went  by  among  younger  men  was 
'  The  Prince ;  '  there  was  a  distinction  and  a  ra- 
diance upon  him  that  compelled  the  title." 

Yet  this  was  the  man  of  whom  Mr.  Moody 
wrote,  in  the  style  peculiar  to  himself  : 

''  No  man  has  ever  been  with  me  for  any 
length  of  time  that  I  did  not  see  something  that 
was  unlike  Christ,  and  I  often  see  it  in  myself, 
but  not  in  Henry  Drummond.  All  the  time  we 
were  together  he  was  a  Christ-like  man  and  often 
a  rebuke  to  me." 

This  is  the  man  whose  life  his  friend,  Pro- 
fessor George  Adam  Smith,  of  the  Free  Col- 
lege, Glasgow,  presents  in  this  volume.  The 
task  is  as  complex  as  the  life  he  has  under- 
taken to  trace  was  varied.  It  is  an  under- 
taking which  requires  one  not  only  to  de- 
scribe the  work  of  a  brilliant  evangelist,  but 
to  follow  the  steps  of  a  geologist  and  bot- 
anist through  Africa  and  our  own  Rocky 
Mountains  and  to  form  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  logical  and  scientific  results  of  his  at- 
tempts to  formulate  a  method  of  thought 
and  to  apply  it  to  some  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  philosophy  and  theology. . 

This  may  be  in  itself  a  purely  intellectual 
problem,  but  in  Drummond  the  intellectual 
interest  was  subordinate  to  the  practical  : 
far  above  all  things  he  was  a  Christian  evan- 
gelist. John  Knox,  crying  out  in  the  agony 
of  his  heart,  "  Oh,  God,  give  me  Scotland  !  " 
had  on  him  no  more  of  the  burden  of  souls 
than  Drummond.  His  attempt  to  reach 
them,  to  present  the  Gospel  in  its  simplicity 
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to  them,  and  the  man  who  in  the  multifa- 
rious relations  of  his  large  life,  endless  ac- 
tivities and  with  all  the  means,  agencies  and 
resources  at  his  command  was  trying  to 
reach  them— to  depict  these  is  the  problem 
which  Professor  Smith  has  before  him  in 
this  volume.  It  presents  great  attractions 
and  equally  great  difficulties.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  such  a  man  is  an  unwelcome 
apparition  in  the  ministry  to  many  of  the 
most  serious  minds  of  the  Church,  and  as 
such  has  to  encounter  much  the  same  preju- 
dice which  our  Lord  himself  met  in  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  conventionalized  Judaism 
of  his  day  into  line  with  the  redemptive  life 
which  had  been  and  still  was  the  essence 
and  glory  of  it. 

Professor  Adams  appreciates  this  side  of 
his  task  probably  better  than  Drummond  did 
himself,  and  goes  about  it  in  the  best  possi- 
ble way.  In  describing  the  man  he  ignores 
secondry  reflections  and  brings  him  out,  with 
something  like  photographic  realism,  just  as 
he  and  his  friends  knew  him.  In  describing 
his  work,  his  books,  his  plans  and  his  ac- 
tivities, he  discusses  them  with  the  cool 
candor  of  intelligent  criticism.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  he  appreciates  the  full  strength  of 
the  apprehensions  and  prejudices  which 
Drummond's  theories  had  to  encounter.  He 
meets  these  apprehensions  and  prejudices  in 
the  very  best  way,  by  letting  him  speak 
for  himself  and  showing  how  Drummond  was 
himself  in  his  natural  life,  in  his  broadly  hu- 
man and  secular  interests  the  best  possible  Il- 
lustration of  his  own  doctrine  of  the  identity 
of  the  natural  and  spiritual,  or  that  there 
was  a  high  plane  of  life  on  which  nature 
and  the  world  ceased  to  be  at  enmity  with 
God,  but  became  his  minister  and  servant. 

As  to  its  subject-matter,  the  volume  falls 
into  three  parts— the  personal  biography  of 
the  man,  the  exposition  of  his  evangelical 
work  and  enterprises,  and  the  study  of  the 
critical  value  of  his  intellectual  attempts  to 
recall  the  conventional  theology  into  closer 
and  more  friendly  relations  with  the  reali- 
ties of  human  life  and  nature.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  say  in  which  of  these 
aspects  the  book  is  most  interesting.  Cer- 
tainly the  personal  history  is  fascinating 
enough.  It  is  nature  held  up  in  the  most 
attractive     way,     free,     broad,     rich,     un^ 
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wrinkled  with  care  or  pain  ;  a  wonderful 
and  serene  apparition  which  is  none  the  less 
wonderful  whether  we  call  it  heredity  or 
character. 

Yet  this  man,  whose  own  life  was  in  all 
its  earlier  portion  so  happy  and  unvexed  that 
he  once  wrote,  *'  I  do  not  know  what  afflic- 
tion is,"  had  a  sympathy  with  sufferers  and 
sinners  which  drew  them  to  him  for  counsel 
and  confession.  They  flocked  to  him  by  the 
thousand,  men,  women  and  children  opened 
their  hearts  to  him  and  laid  on  him  the  bur- 
den of  their  sins  as  if  he  were  himself  some 
mighty  deliverer.  To  one  of  his  friends  he 
wrote  : 

"  Such  tales  of  wo  I've  heard  in  Moody's  in- 
quiry room  that  I  have  felt  I  must  go  and 
change  my  very  clothes  after  the  contact." 
Or  to  another  when  he  had  come  from  talking 
privately  with  some  students :  "  Oh,  I'm  sick 
with  the  sins  of  these  men !  How  can  God 
bear  it."  ♦, 

He  was  not  yet  twenty-three  when  the 
trial  of  such  fame  as  this  came  hot  and 
fierce  on  him.  All  Britain  semed  to  hang  on 
his  lips  and  turn  to  him  with  that  seductive 
homage  which  none  but  the  simplest,  purest 
and  most  resolute  natures  have  been  able 
to  resist. 

When  he  was  thirty-three,  and  while  his 
force  and  fame  as  an  evangelist  were  un- 
aoated,  the  astonishing  success  of  his  "  Nat- 
ural Law  in  the  Spiritual  World  "  suddenly 
opened  to  him  the  most  brilliant  social  and 
intellectual  circles  in  Great  Britain,  and  sub- 
jected him  to  another  of  those  temptations 
to  forsake  his  vocation  as  an  evangenst 
which  have  proved  so  fatal  to  men  of  coarser 
spiritual  fiber  and  less  resolved  than  he. 
No  man  stood  amid  such  influences  and 
made  so  light  of  them.  They  were  to  him 
only  new  openings  into  that  world  whose 
heart  he  longed  to  reach.  His  friend's  volume 
is  an  amazing  illustration  of  the  simple  de- 
votion of  his  life.  He  poured  into  his  great 
work  the  resources  of  a  mind  wonderfully 
fertile  in  expedients  and  enterprises.  To  him 
the  "  Students'  Movement "  owes  its  origin. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  "  Boys'  Brigade," 
while  his  touch  seemed  to  vitalize  every 
movement  he  engaged  in,  and  bring  forth 
new  vitalities  in  the  old  forms  and  methods. 
In  all  this  there  was  one  new  note  of  power. 
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Professor    Smith    alludes    to    it    when    he 
writes  (p.  2): 

"  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  service  which 
Henry  Drummond  rendered  to  his  generation 
was  to  show  them  a  Christianity  which  was 
perfectly  natural." 

In  practical  life  he  was  himself  the  ex- 
emplification of  that  identity  of  nature  and 
spirit,  of  the  spiritual  with  the  natural,  to 
whose  intellectual  exposition  he  devoted  so 
much  of  his  literary  workmanship 

For  the  study  and  final  appreciation  of 
this  important  part  of  Drummond's  work 
no  one  of  his  friends  is  better  equipped  than 
Professor  George  Adam  Smith.  He  has  done 
his  work  exceedingly  Avell.  The  faults  and 
failures  of  these  works,  from  the  logical, 
scientific  and  theological  point  of  view,  he 
admits,  and  Drummond  himself,  as  time  went 
on,  did  the  same,  and  did  much  with  his 
pen  in^The Expositor ,  in  his  "  Ascent  of  Man  " 
and  elsewhere,  to  correct  them.  Professor 
Smith  points  them  out  more  definitely  and 
traces  them  to  their  source.  Had  he  done 
no  more  his  book  would  have  been  distinctly 
negative,  and  possessed  little  of  the  interest 
and  appreciative  value  which  now  distin- 
guish it  in  such  a  marlied  degree.  The 
secret  of  Drummond's  power  is  made  to 
stand  forth  gloriously  in  these  pages  not 
only  in  the  practical  relations  of  his  direct 
personal  dealings  with  his  fellow  men,  but 
as  an  intellectual  suggestion  of  the  secret 
he  had  to  communicate  to  an  age  which 
was  struggling  with  doubt. 

To  estimate  i)roperl3^  the  force  and  value 
of  Drummond's  intellectual  contributions. 
Professor  Smith's  book  is  an  invaluable  aid, 
and  it  is  an  aid  which  tho  it  indulges  in 
no  exaggerated  praises,  and  making  no  sug- 
gestion that  Drummond  was  in  any  sense 
the  author  of  a  new  philosophy,  does  yet 
point  out  the  originality  of  his  method  and 
the  many  ways  in  which  and  points  at  which 
he  comes  to  the  aid  of  a  serious  mind  caught 
in  the  perplexities  of  modern  doubt. 

It  is  important  to  observe  in  this  connec- 
tion that  Professor  Smith  confirms  the  im- 
pression which  Drummond's  two  most  im- 
portant books  have  made  on  us — that  his 
own  theory  was  not  yet  fully  worked  out. 
"  Natural  Law  "  in  some  important  respects 
is  corrected  and  supplemented  by  the  papers 


in  The  Expositor,  while  both  receive  impor- 
tant corrections  and  expansions  in  the  Lowell 
lectures  on  "  The  Ascent  of  Man."  It  would 
seem  probable  that  had  Drummond  been 
spared  to  us  a  few  years  longer  he  would 
have  given  a  completeness  to  his  theory  and 
its  exposition  which  it  now  lacks. 

Meantime  we  see  him  in  this  volume  as 
the  singularly  pure  and  devoted  man  with 
his  eye  set,  to  use  his  own  most  Christian 
phrase,  on  tho  one  thing  which  is  worth 
most  in  life.  It  was  this  deep  and  control- 
ling sense  of  the  relative  value  of  things  and 
his  conception  of  Moody  as  a  man  endowed 
to  set  men  on  the  right  path  that  led  him  to 
write  as  he  did  of  Moody  as  the  most  of  a 
man  he  had  met. 

We  cannot  overlook  here  Drummond's  de- 
light in  America  and  Americans.  He  was 
here  on  three  more  or  less  prolonged  visits, 
all  of  which  are  fully  recorded  in  this  vol- 
ume. He  always  came  back  from  the 
"  States,"  as  he  said,  from  "  a  bath  of  life," 
and  to  his  deatli  his  enthusiastic  judgment 
remained  the  same  : 

"  I  do  think  they  are  the  most  wonderful 
people  under  the  sun.  A  nation  in  its  youth  is 
a  stirring  spectacle." 


A  Life  of  William  Shakespeare.  By  Sid- 
ney Lee.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
rTlie  Macmillan  Co.     $1.25.) 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  "  Life  of  Shakespeare "  is 
perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  sifted  and  authen- 
tic life  we  have  of  this  great  poet.  For  eight- 
een years  the  author  has  been  a  close  student 
of  Elizabethan  subjects,  and  he  is  probably  as 
well  versed  in  the  biography  of  Elizabeth's  day 
as  any  man  living.  His  contributions  to  the 
"  National  Dictionary  of  Biography  "  have  been 
exceedingly  valuable ;  and  the  chief  of  these,  the 
article  on  "  Shakespeare,"  is  now  published, 
with  numerous  additions  and  alterations,  as  a 
work  by  itself. 

The  facts  that  we  know  about  Shakespeare 
outside  of  his  plays  are  rather  numerous,  but 
somewhat  dry,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  tell 
us  little  about  the  dramatist's  mind.  We  know 
considerable  about  his  business  affairs,  and  in- 
fer that  he  was  a  man  of  keen  business  sense. 
We  know  that  he  was  a  man  of  homely  social 
ambitions,  desiring  at  the  end  of  his  life  to  re- 
tire to  Stratford  as  a  country  gentleman.  Un- 
fortunately we  know  some  unpleasant  things 
about  him ;  but  in  spite  of  some  foolish  deeds. 
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he  impresses  us  as  eminentl}'^  sensible,  generous 
and  manly. 

The  literarj'^  and  dramatic  works  of  Shake- 
speare are  studied  by  Mr.  Lee,  not  so  much  for 
esthetic  criticism  as  for  the  light  they  throw  upon 
Shakespeare's  life  and  character.  Among  the 
more  interesting  and  original  studies  of  Mr. 
Lee  should  be  mentioned  his  work  on  "  Love's 
Labor's  Lost  "  and  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice." 
Mr.  Lee's  results  were  published  a  good  while 
ago  in  the  Ocntlcman's  Magazine,  but  they  have 
not  been  very  widely  known,  and  will  now  reach 
a  larger  public.  The  suggestion  that  Roderigo 
Lopez,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Jewish  physician,  fur- 
nished the  basis  for  the  character  of  Shylock 
is  probable  and  very  interesting.  Lopez  was 
offered  a  bribe  (by  Spanish  agents  in  London) 
to  poison  the  Queen.  There  was  no  complete 
evidence  of  his  guilt,  but  there  was  just  such  a 
foolish  outbreak  of  anti-Semitism  in  London  as 
has  recently  taken  place  in  Paris.  Queen 
Elizabeth  probably  doubted  whether  Lopez  was 
guilty,  for  altho  the  courts  convicted  him,  she 
delayed  a  long  time  about  signing  the  death- 
warrant.  It  is  interesting  to  recall,  in  this  con- 
nection, Lecky's  conjecture  that  Shakespeare 
never  saw  a  Jew,  a  conjecture  to  which  the 
great  historian  may  have  been  led  by  the  mon- 
strosity of  Shylock's  character,  as  well  as  by 
the  fact  (which  Lecky  adduced)  that  Edward  I 
banished  the  Jews  from  England. 

But  of  all  Mr.  Lee's  contributions  to  his  sub- 
ject his  chapters  on  the  "  Sonnets  "  of  Shake- 
speare are  the  most  important.  Here  again 
his  success  is  due  to  biographical  methods.  He 
has  minutely  investigated  the  lives  of  Thomas 
Thorpe,  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton  and  others, 
A  significant  result  is  the  refutation  of  the  theory 
that  the  beautiful  youth  of  the  sonnets  was  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  Mr.  Lee  has  also  studied 
the  vast  sonnet-literature  of  Italy,  France  and 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  reaches 
a  negative  conclusion  as  to  the  possibility  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  having  anything  to  do 
with  his  actual  experiences.  This  conclusion 
is  ably  supported.  Mr.  Lee's  book  will  not 
prove  very  readable  to  beginners,  but  is  an  ad- 
mirable piece  of  scholarship  and  will  be  quite 
indispensable  to  all  who  wish  to  be  well  posted 
in  Shakespeariana. 


The  Prayer  Book  and  the  Christian  I^ife  ; 
or,  The  Conception  of  the  Christian  Life 
Implied  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
By  Charles  C.  Tiffany,  D.D.,  Archdeacon 
of  New  York.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.25.) 
Excepting    some    minor    rearrangement    and 

expansion   this  modest  volume  of  one  hundred 


and  seventy-four  pages  contains  the  Bohlen 
Lectures  as  delivered  in  Philadelphia  in  Febru- 
ary last  by  Archdeacon  Tiffany.  'It  is  refresh- 
ing to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  prelate  of  high 
rank  and  standing  who  can  give  us  fourteen 
chapters  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with- 
out touching  the  liturgical,  ecclesiastical  or  even 
theological  aspects  of  his  subject,  and  even  open 
his  lectures  with  a  bold  and  welcoming  recogni- 
tion of  distinct  types  of  Christian  life  as  giving 
emphasis  to  the  unity  of  that  life  rather  than 
the  disparity ;  to  use  his  fine  illustration : 

"  The  light  of  the  sun  is  behind  all  the  colors 
of  the  spectrum,  and  is  manifest  within  them,  and 
they  all  bear  witness  to  the  true  light  which  light- 
eneth  every  color  entering  into  the  atmosphere 
which  enwraps  the  world  of  vision." 

It  is  an  old  remark  that  the  Church  becomes 
catholic  in  its  worship.  Its  hymns,  prayers  and 
devotional  creeds,  however  fierce  the  storms  of 
controversy  may  have  raged  around  them, 
breathe  the  peace  of  Christ,  and  for  the  reason 
that  they  come  closer  to  the  realities  of  faith, 
love  and  duty  which  are  the  common  substance 
of  Christian  life  in  ai.  its  variations,  so  that 
Archdeacon  Tiffany,  in  presenting  the  concep- 
tions of  Christian  life  which  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Book  of  Comnion  Prayer,  has  made  his 
appeal  to  the  common  basis  of  all  catholic  faith 
and  character  as  presented  in  one  of  the  great 
directories  of  worship.  He  begins  with  a  sug- 
gestive chapter  on  prayer  as  the  root  of  Chris- 
tian life,  followed  by  another  in  which  he  pre- 
sents a  series  of  fine  illustrations  of  prayer  as 
a  social  act  in  which  the  whole  body  of  wor- 
shipers unite  in  presenting  their  common  peti- 
tions, and  the  conception  of  Christian  life  which 
lies  back  of  prayer  thus  viewed  in  its  social  rela- 
tions with  all  believers  as  differing  with  private 
prayer.  The  four  following  chapters  on  the 
conception  of  Christian  life  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  "  as  intelligent,"  "  as  ration- 
al," "  as  salvation,"  and  "  as  influenced  by  the 
Holy  Scriptures,"  make  a  body  of  strong  and 
noble  thought  presented  in  a  very  telling  way. 
We  are  reminded,  for  example,  that  the  plain 
English  of  the  Prayer  Book,  substituted  for  the 
Latin  of  the  Roman  form,  is  a  plea  for  intelli- 
gence which  brings  life  out  of  the  shadows  of 
ignorance : 

"  It  proclaims  the  marriage  and  forbids  the  di- 
vorce of  faith,  through  which  man  appeals  to  God, 
and  of  reason,  through  which  God  appeals  to 
man." 

Hei"e,  too,  is  another  fine  point  : 

"  The  calm  and  assured  faith  in  God,  which 
underlies  the  very  form  of  the  Prayer  Book's  de- 
votion as  a  reasonable  service,   renders  futile  all 
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fear  of  banishing  God   from  his   universe  by  dis- 
covery, or  from  his  Bible  by  criticism." 

We  fear,  however,  that  we  cannot  quite  agree 
with  Dr.  Tiffany  that  New  Testament  Greek 
was  a  dialect  in  which  our  Lord  spoke  (p.  37). 
Similar  in  tone,  but  larger  and  more  inspiring, 
is  the  illustration  Dr.  Tiffany  draws  from  the 
conceptions  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  Christian  life 
as  rational  and  as  having  in  it  the  principle  of 
salvation.  The  i)assages  we  have  marked  are 
too  long  to  be  printed  here.  We  note,  however, 
the  eloquent  and  forcible  reply  to  the  very 
common  sneer  of  the  unbeliever :  "  What,  amid 
all  the  expectant  development  of  Christian 
truth,  becomes  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints?"  Dr.  Tiff'any's  reply  should  be  read 
and  pondered. 

The  chapter  on  the  Prayer  Book  conception 
of  Christian  life  as  influenced  by  Scripture  is 
full  of  rich  things,  such  as  Bishop  Lay's  homely 
saying : 

"  The  reading  of  the  Psalter  is  for  the  Epis- 
copalian what  the  experience  or  class  meeting  is 
for  the  Methodist,  only  with  the  personal  pronoun 
I  subdued  or  left  out  altogether." 
No  less  worthy  of  note  is  the  remark  on  the 
difference  between  the  Mohammedan  or  Mormon 
Bibles  and  the  Christian  : 

"  They  are  not  compositions  about  a  life  ante- 
cedent to  its  actual  realization,  but  are  the  liter- 
ary outcome  of  a  life  already  lived  or  being  lived 
in  the  recognition  of  God,  who  had  already  re- 
vealed himself  to  that  life  and  inspired  it.  .  .  . 
To  be  confronted  with  the  Scriptures  then  in 
worship  is  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  life 
of  the  race  in  God  from  the  beginning"   (p.  80). 

The  previous  pages  on  the  liturgical  use  of 
Scripture  are  very  fine  and  strong,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  remark  (p.  77)  that  such  use  of  Scrip- 
ture 

"  gives  the  sense  of  the  permanence  of  the  Di- 
vine Presence  in  the  life  of  humanity  in  all  its 
changeable  estate,"  and  *'  the  assurance  of  the  pos- 
session by  humanity  of  the  religious  instinct 
which  recognizes  God's  presence  .  .  .  and  the 
necessity  of  the  development  of  the  religious  life." 

For  ourselves  we  should  name  the  last  seven 
chapters  as  the  best  and  richest,  beginning  with 
the  chapter  on  the  Collects  and  Phillips  Brooks's 
saying  that  "  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  a  past 
is  to  make  a  future  of  it,"  and  that  on  the 
Christian  Year,  with  its  citation  of  the  "  pun- 
gent phrase- — Christ  said  the  Church  should  not 
die,  but  he  did  not  say  it  should  never  be 
sick,"  read  in  the  light  of  our  author's  remark 
"  that  it  is  a  proof  of  the  permanence  of  the 
Church  that  it  can  be  '  transformed  by  the  re- 
newing of  its  mind.'  "  The  relations  which 
this  study  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  would 


establish  between  religion  and  reason,  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  nothing  less  than  a  blessing 
to  the  Church.  They  would  bring  her  out  of 
tiio  wilderness  to  which  so  much  of  the  skeptical 
science  of  the  day  remands  her.  Archdeacon 
Tiffany's  conclusion  strikes  both  ways.  He 
writes : 

"  The  one  irrational  conclusion  would  be  to 
aflirm  that  our  consciousness  is  true  in  its  deliv- 
erances concerning  nature  and  false  in  its  deliv- 
erances concerning  morals.  If  we  distrust  it  as 
it  speaks  in  conscience,  we  must  distrust  it  as  it 
speaks  in  reason.  To  sweep  away  as  invalid  the 
postulates  of  religion  is  to  declare  untrustworthy 
the  postulates  of  science  ;  is  to  bring  in  universal 
skepticism." 

There  is  nothing  better  in  these  lectures  than 
those  on  the  sacraments,  which,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  inevitable  disagreements,  we  com- 
mend most  heartily  to  our  readers.  They  will 
find  them  done  on  the  general  principle  that 
they  witness  to  the  two  fundamental  concep- 
tions of  life  as  begotten  of  God  and  as  nourished 
by  God. 


Chandler's    Encyclopedia.     An    Epitome    of 
Universal  Knowledge.   In  three  vols.   Edited 
hy  William  Henry  Chandler,  Ph.  D.    With 
contributions  from  a  large  numher  of  emi- 
nent   scientists.       Illustrated     ty     colored 
maps  and  engravings.      (Peter  Fenelon  Col- 
lier, New  York.)' 
With  the  general  theory  and  method  in  which 
this  new  encyclopedia  is  made  we  are  in  the  full- 
est  sympathy.     We   have   more   than   once   ex- 
pressed in  our  columns  the  wish  that  some  com- 
petent person  would  undertake  an  English  en- 
cyclopedia on  the  general  plan  of  Meyer's  fa- 
mous work  in  German,  and  give  us  a  universal 
dictionary  of  knowledge  in  three  convenient  vol- 
umes and  made  on  the  prinpicle  of  having  an 
exhaustive  list  of  titles  and  condensing  the  text 
under  each  title  to  the  lowest  possible  terms. 
This  is  just  what  Professor  Chandler  has  un- 
dertaken to  do  in  this  new  encyclopedia,  which 
bears   his   name.     He   has   assembled   a   superb 
corps  of  associates  to  aid  him  and  to  work  out 
the  several  departments.     We  cannot  see  how 
he  could  have  done  better  in  this  respect,  and 
the  work  as  a  whole  will  be  found  a  very  useful 
and  usable  one,  which  with  probably  the  great 
majority  will  serve  their  purposes  just  as  well 
as    "  Johnson "    or    "  Chambers."      It    is,    how- 
ever, in  execution  only  an  approximation  to  its 
own  ideal,  tho  it  is  said  to  contain  47,000  titles 
against  42,500  in  Johnson  and  32,000  in  Cham- 
bers.    Many  of  the  titles  which  are  admitted  are 
not  of  the  kind  we  look  for  in  an  encyclopedia, 
but  in  a  dictionary,  as  for  example :  "  Right, 
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The  quality  of  conduct  which  gives  it  moral 
merit  and  makes  it  obligatory."  "  Right  Angle, 
When  two  straight  lines  so  intersect  that  the  ad- 
jacent angles  are  equal,  each  is  a  right  angle." 
"  Priest,  Minister  of  religion."  Pride,  Satis- 
faction in  or  admiration  of  one's  self." 
"  Prickle,  In  botany,  any  sharp-pointed,  stiff 
epidermal  appendage."  "  Prescription,  The 
recipe  given  by  the  physician  to  the  pharmacist." 
"  Prayer,  Address  to  the  Deity,"  etc.  "  Preach- 
ing, Prominent  part  of  the  office  of  ministers  of 
any  religion,"  etc.  "  Sidereal,  Relating  to  the 
stars."  The  work  contains  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  such  definitions  which  do  not  belong 
to  it,  but  to  the  English  dictionary.  Their  re- 
moval would  make  room  for  far  more  appro- 
priate titles  which  have  been  omitted.  The  list 
of  titles  seems  to  be  prepared  more  or  less  arbi- 
trarily. When  laid  side  by  side  with  "  John- 
son," for  example,  and  compared,  the  mystery 
as  to  the  making  up  of  the  list  of  titles 
grows  deeper.  The  method  of  itemizing  the 
titles  or  topics,  instead  of  developing  them, 
is  much  to  be  commended.  The  scientific 
department  is  unusually  rich,  and  the  scien- 
tific definitions  are  very  well  done.  The  bio- 
graphic department  is  said  to  contain  more 
names,  especially  American  names,  than  any 
other  similar  work.  They  might  be  more  com- 
plete, and  they  might  be  introduced  far  more 
systematically  than  they  are.  On  the  whole, 
Chandler^s  Encyclopedia  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction,  but  it  might  carry  out  its 
own  ideals  more  thoroughly.  It  is  not  edited 
with  enough  of  system  nor  enough  of  rigor.  In 
some  respects  it  would  gain  by  sifting,  but  it 
would  gain  much  more  by  a  reconstruction  of 
the  list  of  titles. 


The  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville,  U. 
S.  A.,  IN  THE  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Far  West.  By  Washington  Irving.  Paiv- 
nee  Edition.  (Two  vols.  8vo.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     5}>0.00  the  two  volumes.) 

These  two  elegant  volumes  follow  those  which 
the  same  enterprising  publishers  have  for  sev- 
eral successive  years  brought  out  as  their  annual 
offering  to  the  memory  of  Washington  Irving. 
They  resemble  in  form  and  style  of  decoration 
the  Alhambra  edition,  though  with  variations 
which  are  characteristically  suited  to  their  pres- 
ent purpose  in  bringing  out  this  illustrated  and 
otherwise  elegant  edition  of  Captain  Bonneville's 
Adventures  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These 
volumes  follow  Astoria  in  the  order  of  Irving's 
works,  and  arp  the  result  of  that  strong  fascina- 
tion which,  after  bis  intimacy  with  John  Jacob 


Astor  had  begun,  the  Far  West  and  its  hunters 
and  trappers  had  on  him.  The  illustrations  run 
to  the  tune  set  by  the  Captain's  adventures  is 
they  are  reported  by  Mr.  Irving  from  his  diary. 
Every  page  has  its  marginal  decoration,  the  de- 
sighs  for  which  are  drawn  in  several  original 
patterns.  The  volumes  are  illustrated  with  fine 
heliotype  reproductions  of  original  drawings  or 
engravings  representing  the  wild  life  of  the 
country.  The  edition  is  handsomely  printed 
and  manufactured,  and  will  take  its  place  among 
the  rich  works  of  the  coming  holiday  season. 


The  Two  Magics.  By  Henry  James. 
(The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.)  There  are 
two  stories  in  this  book,  "  The  Turn  of  the 
Screw "  and  "  Covering  End."  Mr.  James's 
charm  of  style  and  his  all  but  perfect  literary 
art  are  in  both ;  but  "  The  Turn  of  the  Screw  " 
is  the  most  hopelessly  evil  story  that  we  have 
ever  read  in  any  literature,  ancient  or  modern. 
How  Mr.  James  could,  or  how  any  man  or 
woman  could,  choose  to  make  such  a  study  of 
infernal  human  debauchery,  for  it  is  nothing 
else,  is  unaccountable.  It  is  the  story  of  two 
orphan  children,  mere  infants,  whose  guardian 
leaves  them  in  a  lonely  English  country  house. 
The  little  boy  and  little  girl,  at  the  toddling 
period  of  life,  when  they  are  but  helpless  babes, 
fall  under  the  influence  of  a  governess  and  her 
lover  who  poison  the  very  core  of  their  con- 
science and  character  and  defile  their  souls  in 
a  way  and  by  means  darkly  and  subtly  hinted 
rather  than  portrayed  by  Mr.  James.  The  study, 
while  it  exhibits  Mr.  James's  genius  in  a  pow- 
erful light,  affects  the  reader  with  a  disgust 
that  is  not  to  be  expressed.  The  feeling  after 
perusal  of  the  horrible  story  is  that  one  has 
been  assisting  in  an  outrage  upon  the  holiest 
and  sweetest  fountain  of  human  innocence,  and 
helping  to  debauch — at  least  by  helplessly  stand- 
ing by^ — the  pure  and  trusting  nature  of  chil- 
dren. Human  imagination  can  go  no  further 
into  infamy,  literary  art  could  not  be  used  with 
more  refined  subtlety  of  spiritual  defilement. 

South  America.  A  Popular  Illustrated  His- 
tory of  the  Struggle  for  TAberty  in  the  Andean 
Republics  and  Cuba.  By  Hezekiah  Butter- 
worth.  (Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  $2.00.) 
This  is  eminently  a  good  book  for  popular  pres- 
ent reading.  The  strong  point  of  it  is  that  it 
connects  the  recent  downfall  of  Spain  in  the  An- 
tilles with  the  earlier  movements  for  her  ex- 
pulsion from  North  and  South  America.  Mr. 
Butterworth  lays  no  claim  to  having  written  a 
full  or  exhaustive  history.  His  book  is  a  rapid 
outline  wrought  in  a  connected  narrative,  which 
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carries  forward  the  main  stream  of  events  and 
places  them  before  the  reader  in  a  vivid,  pictur- 
esque way.  The  material  progress  of  the  coun- 
tries under  review  is  carefully  sketched  as  well 
as  their  prospective  development  and  resources. 
As  in  all  Mr.  Butterworth's  writings  the  na- 
tional spirit  is  strong  in  this  volume.  He  does 
not  allow  his  readers  to  remain  cold  obsei'vers, 
but  warms  them  with  patriotic  emotions  and  he- 
roic admirations.  The  great  mountains  of  South 
America  and  the  grandeur  of  its  natural  scenery 
is  an  important  feature  of  the  book.  It  needs 
very  much  an  index. 

Clear  Skies  and  Cloudy.  By  Charles  G. 
Abbott,  M.D.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.  $1.50.)  A  book  to  read  with  inner 
comfort.  Dr.  Abbott  has  the  seeing  eye  and  the 
hearing  ear ;  moreover  his  pen-nib  drips  sap 
and  chlorophyll.  Going  through  his  pages  is 
next  thing  to  a  stroll  abroad  in  fine  weather. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  A  World  of  Green 
Hills.  By  Bradford  Torrey.  (Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50.)  And  there  is  some- 
thing of  unhindered  sincerity  in  Mr.  Torrey's 
chatty  style  which  gives  to  even  the  most  com- 
monplace bird-life  incident  a  clinging  and  com- 
forting human  interest.  While  Dr.  Abbott's 
book  and  Mr.  Torrey's  may  be  loosely  classed  to- 
gether, there  is  really  a  wide  difference  in  the 
authors'  attitudes  and  points  of  view.  But  both 
are  charming,  as  nature  itself  is,  for  a  confusion 
of  riches  which  brings  no  sense  of  bewilderment. 
Dr.  Abbott's  habitat — to  use  a  naturalist's  word 
— is  more  confined  than  Mr.  Torrey's.  The 
books  may  be  pleasantly  read  together. 

Essays  on  Literary  Art.  By  Hiram,  M. 
Stanley.  ( London  :  Swan,  Sonnenshein  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  These  essays  are  wrapped  in  a  mist  of 
scholarly  predilection,  so  to  call  it,  and  there  is 
a  pleasant  bookish  influence  in  the  reading.  It 
is  well  known  to  discriminating  readers  that  the 
true  essay  has  little  in  common  with  true  criti- 
cism. Mr.  Stanley  is  better  equipped  for  writ- 
ing essays  than  for  making  critiques.  His  taste 
is  good,  his  style  clear  and  strong ;  yet  when  he 
writes  on  "  The  Secret  of  Style  "  he  plainly  dis- 
closes that  he  does  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween style  and  a  scheme  of  diction.  The  open- 
ing paragraph  of  that  essay  embodies  a  curious 
fallacy — to  wit,"  that  laziness  has  been  the  basis 
of  all  progress — and  the  rest  of  the  argument  is 
scarcely  better  founded.  His  essay  on  Tho- 
reau's  prose  is  very  stimulating ;  so  is  the  paper 
on  Wordsworth.  We  point  out  this  little  book 
as  one  smacking  of  good  literature. 

The    Black    Curtain.     By    Flora    Hames 
Tioughead.     (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co, 


$1.50.)  This  story  is  well  told,  but  in  the  end 
one  feels  poorly  repaid.  It  opens  with  a  sketch 
of  two  unfortunates,  a  young  painter  of  genius 
whose  eyes  fail  him,  and  a  girl  endowed  with  an 
incomparable  voice  only  to  lose  it  suddenly  at 
the  point  when  fame  and  fortune  are  waiting. 
The  scene  shifts  to  the  Western  gold  region, 
where  the  two  afflicted  young  people  meet  under 
romantic  circumstances.  The  painter's  eyes  im- 
prove and  the  singer  recovers  her  voice.  Then 
a  brother  of  the  girl  arrives,  a  fugitive  embez- 
zler, and  {o  save  him  the  painter  undertakes  to 
finish  the  picture  that  he  was  at  work  on  when 
his  sight  failed.  The  painting  is  a  success  and 
brings  the  needed  money ;  but  total  blindness 
comes  of  it  to  the  artist.  It  is  a  pitiful  story, 
and  the  effect  at  last  is  disagreeable ;  but  it  is 
written  with  considerable  power  and  the  char- 
acters are  well  drawn. 

War  Memories  of  an  Army  Chaplain.  By 
H.  Clay  Trumbull.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$2.00.)  This  is  a  pleasant  book  to  read;  but  it 
is  more  than  that ;  it  is  a  book  full  of  true 
history ;  it  has  in  it  the  stuff  with  which  con- 
scientious historians  must  deal  in  the  future. 
The  author  has  had  large  experience  as  an  army 
chaplain  in  the  field  and  as  chaplain  of  military 
organizations  in  time  of  peace.  His  book  not 
only  gives  these  experiences,  but  deals  in  a 
broad,  earnest  spirit  with  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  Christian  officials  and  soldiers.  It 
is  not  a  book  of  rhetoric  and  empty  sentiment ; 
the  courage  of  a  strong  and  sympathetic  man- 
hood gives  to  every  page  the  value  of  human 
sincerity  and  practical  human  life.  We  wish 
that  every  soldier  in  our  armies  would  read 
these  war  memories  and  take  to  heart  their  large 
lessons  of  manly  self-respect  and  dignity,  as 
well  as  their  true  pictures  of  an  epoch  of  his- 
tory tremendous  in  its  significance. 

Philadelphia,  the  Place  and  the  People. 
By  Agnes  Repplier.  (The  Macmillan  Co. 
$2.50.)  Miss  Repplier  has  written  the  history 
of  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia  to  excellent 
effect,  viewed  from  both  a  literary  and  a 
historical  point  of  view.  While  her  work 
is  strictly  and  practically  within  the  set 
bounds  of  history,  she  has  brought  her  de- 
lightful style  to  bear  in  its  best  lines.  Of 
course  she  begins  with  William  Penn,  whose 
early  life  she  sketches ;  then  passes  to  the  foun- 
dation of  Philadelphia,  and  on  through  the 
whole  story  of  the  city's  splendid  growth.  It 
would  be  well  if  all  the  cities  of  the  colonies 
had  just  such  brilliant  historians  as  New  Or- 
leans and  Philadelphia  have  found  in  Miss  King 
and    Miss    Repplier.     Charleston,    Richmond, 
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Baltimore,  Savannah  and  others  would  furnish 
rich  materials.  We  have  but  room  here  to  re- 
cord our  unqualified  praise  of  Miss  Repplier's 
book.  It  should  be  in  every  library.  The  illus- 
trations are  many  and  interesting. 

A  History  of  Spanish  Literature.  By 
James  Fitzmaurice  Kelly.  '(D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  $1.50.)  This  is  a  volume  in  the  series 
"Literature  of  the  World,"  edited  by  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Gosse.  Mr.  Kelly,  of  the  Academia  Es- 
panola,  has  done  his  task  excellently  well.  The 
book  is  not  only  valuable,  but  timely,  appearing 
just  at  the  moment  when  all  the  world  is  looking 
at  Spain,  and  when  Americans  are  awaking  to 
a  fresh  interest  in  the  language  and  literature 
of  their  late  foes.  Mr.  Kelly's  history  begins 
with  1150  and  comes  down  to  the  present  time. 
It  is,  of  course,  no  more  than  a  running  sketch ; 
but  it  is  a  good  one,  which  will  serve  to  im- 
part a  fair  understanding  of  its  subject. 


LITERARY  NOTES.  . 

Tissot's  "  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  is 
being  issued  by  an  American  firm.  The  book  is 
printed  by  Lemercier  in  Paris. 

.  ..  .The  daily  average  number  of  readers  at 
the  Astor  Library  during  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber was  289.  At  the  Lenox  Library  there  were 
about  100. 

....  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  is  under- 
stood to  be  engaged  in  the  completion  of  his 
"  Life  of  Henry  St.  John,  First  Viscount  Bo- 
lingbroke." 

....Another  English  magazine  is  to  invade 
New  York.  Pearson's  will  print  an  American 
edition,  beginning  next  March ;  8  cents  is  to  be 
the  price  of  single  copies. 

.  . .  ."  Ruth  Ashmore  "  was  the  pen  name  of 
Mrs.  Isabel  Allerdice  Mallon,  who  died  last  week 
in  New  York.  "  Bab's  Babble "  and  "  Side 
Talks  with  Girls "  had  made  her  work  very 
widely  known. 

....  Dr.  Nansen  is  soon  to  publish  the  book 
which  will  embody  the  scientific  results  of  his 
trip  "  Farthest  North."  The  expense  of  pub- 
lishing will  be  borne  by  the  Nansen  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

"  The  Battles  of  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton," by  Gen.  William  S.  Stryker,  with  portraits 
and  maps,  is  one  of  the  Houghton,  Mifflin  books. 
Gen.  Stryker  is  the  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Historical    Society. 

....What  the  German  Emperor  has  to  say 
about  his  recent  journey  to  the  Holy  Land  and 
Jerusalem   will   be   read  with   interest.     He   is 


engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  book  describing 
his  journey,  says  The  Athenwum. 

....Early  in  January  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  will  present  a  new  theological  work  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs,  "The  General  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,"  set- 
ting forth  its  principles,  methods,  history,  to- 
gether with  the  results  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  whole. 

....  A  new  review  just  started  in  Paris  is 
called  La  Revue  des  Rhumatissants,  and  is  spe- 
cially intended  for  the  entertainment  of  the  un- 
fortunates who  suffer  from  rheumatism.  The 
list  of  collaborators  is  remarkable — Frangoia 
Copp6e,  Jules  Claretie,  Marcel  Prevost,  Emile 
Bergerat,  L§on  Daudet,  Ernest  Reyer,  G§n6ral 
du  Barrail,  and  many  eminent  medical  men. 

....  Here  is  Mr.  Watts-Dunton's  description 
in  "  Aylwin  "  of  Dante  Rossetti's  face  : 

"  I  suppose  I  must  begin  with  his  forehead,  then. 
It  was  almost  of  the  tone  of  marble,  and  contrast- 
ed, but  not  too  violently,  with  the  thin  crop  of 
dark  hair  slightly  curling  round  the  temples,  which 
were  partly  bald.  The  forehead  in  its  form  was 
so  perfect  that  it  seemed  to  shed  its  own  beauty 
over  all  the  other  features ;  it  prevented  me  from 
noticing,  as  I  afterward  did,  that  these  other  fea- 
tures, the  features  below  the  eyes,  were  not  In 
themselves  beautiful.  The  eyes,  which  looked  at  me 
through  spectacles,  wpre  of  a  color  between  hazel 
and  blue-gray,  but  there  were  lights  shining  with- 
in them  which  were  neither  gray,  nor  hazel,  nor 
blue — wonderful  lights.  And  it  was  to  these  Inde- 
scribable lights,  moving  and  alive  in  the  deeps  of 
the  pupils,  that  his  face  owed  its  extraordinary 
attractiveness." 
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EDITORIALS. 


The  issue  of  The  Independent  for  the 
present  week,  January  5th,  will  be  sent  to 
those  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  ex- 
pired with  December,  1898,  but  no  further 
numbers  will  be  sent  unless  the  subscrip- 
tions are  duly  renewed. 


THE    CHURCHES    IN    1898. 

CoMPAEED  with  the  stirring  events  in  the 
political  world,  the  year's  record  of  the 
Churches  is  uneventful.  It  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  it  is  unimportant.  The  re- 
ports of  our  correspondents  indicate  a  gen- 
eral vigor  and  activity  in  Church  life  and 
the  statistics  show  a  good  advance,  such  as 
might  naturally  be  expected.  Valuable  as 
such  figures  are,  however,  it  is  easy  to  over- 
weight them  with  importance,  especially  in 
judging  of  movements  along  moral  and  spir- 
itual lines.  In  truth,  the  Church  as  a  whole 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  exerted  a  stronger  or 
more  healthy  influence  for  its  broader  pur- 
pose, the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  the  Earth.  A  few  points  deserve  spe- 
cial mention. 

The  American  Churches  have  made  them- 
selves felt  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation 
to  a  degree  unequaled  since  they  joined 
forces  to  overcome  slavery.  Whatever  may 
have  been  in  the  minds  of  certain  politicians, 
the  war  that  has  been  so  prominent  a  part 
of  our  national  life  really  owed  its  inception 
and  its  successful  prosecution  to  the  belief  of 
the  Church  people  of  the  land  that  we  as  a 
nation  have  no  right  to  pass  by  as  the  scribe 
and  Levite,  while  neighbors  are  suffering 
from  oppression,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to 
give  them  succor.  When  again  a  new  and 
unexpected  opportunity  opened  in  a  region 
hitherto  strange,  it  was  the  Church  that 
called  on  our  leaders  to  go  up  to  the  land 
and  possess  it.  And  it  was  all  done,  not  in  a 
desire  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  but 
with  a  solemn  realization  of  what  it  meant 
of  duty  and  of  responsibility.  Throughout 
the  land  there  was  a  deep  sense  of  the  over- 
powering presence  of  God's  Providence. 
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leading  the  nation  it  knew  not  whither,  but 
leading  it  as  truly  as  the  pillar  of  cloud  led 
the  chosen  people  of  god.  The  fact  that 
this  sense  was  so  universal  in  the  Church  Is 
a  most  eloquent  witness  to  its  real  spiritual 
life. 

Parallel  with  this  has  been  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  practical  common  sense  of  the 
Church  in  the  immediate  conduct  of  the  war 
so  far  as  it  could  affect  it,  and  in  the  plans 
for  improving  the  new  opportunities.  Amid 
all  the  discussion  as  to  army  discipline  and 
management,  the  record  of  the  Churches  in 
meeting  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  troops, 
whether  in  home  camps,  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle or  in  the  new  possessions,  is  one  for 
which  we  may  well  be  grateful.  The  prompt- 
ness with  which  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  sprang  to  the  emergency,  the  no- 
ble service  of  the  chaplains,  the  efficiency 
of  the  Red  Cross  work,  all  deserve  the  high- 
est praise,  as  they  have  already  received  the 
deepest  gratitude  of  many  homes.  Nor 
should  we  fail  to  mention  the  testimony  of 
men  high  in  otfice  to  the  Christian  element 
in  the  contest,  the  words  of  Commodore 
Philip,  the  cordial  welcome  of  Admirals 
Sampson  and  Dewey  and  the  officers  of  the 
army  to  Christian  workers  and  the  granting 
not  merely  of  full  permission  but  of  every 
possible  facility  for  their  work. 

Along  what  are  considered  the  mere  ordi- 
nary lines  of  Church  work  and  Church  rela- 
tions there  are  also  significant  indications  of 
advance.  In  numberless  ways  there  is  mani- 
fest an  increasing  realization  of  the  broad 
scope  of  Church  work  and  at  the  same  time  of 
the  utter  weakness  of  methods  apart  from 
genuine  spiritual  life.  This  is  notably  appar- 
ent in  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
special  services  of  devotion,  the  introduction 
into  public  gatherings  of  the  "  Quiet  Hour  ;  " 
the  dominant  tone  of  piety,  not  mawkish 
or  sentimental,  but  common  sense  and  virile, 
in  the  organizations  of  young  people,  such 
as  the  conventions  of  the  Endeavor  and  kin- 
dred societies,  the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment, etc.    The  year  has  no  record  of  marked 
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seasons  of  revival,  but  from  all  over  the  land 
come  tidings  of  a  deeper,  truer  spiritual 
sense,  made  manifest  in  a  more  conscien- 
tious effort  to  lead  the  Christian  life.  The 
popularity  of  such  books  as  those  of  J.  R. 
Miller,  Andrew  Murray,  F.  B.  Meyer  and 
others,  and  that  little  sermon  in  story,  "  In 
His  Steps,"  is  witness  to  a  deep  and  strong 
current  of  the  best  spiritual  life. 

Efforts  for  Church  union  have  not  appar- 
ently been  very  successful.  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  has  waived  the  immediate 
use  of  its  Prayer  Boolv  for  congregations 
looking  wistfully  into  the  Episcopal  fold, 
but  that  is  only  until  they  get  accustomed  to 
its  contents.  Eventually  it  is  to  be  as  hith- 
erto, de  rigueur.  ^hQ  consolidation  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Christians  has  fallen 
through,  and  apparently  few  feel  very  badly. 
On  the  other  hand,  mutual  relations  of  the 
denominations  have  never  been  more  cordial. 
Never  have  they  pulled  together  more  har- 
moniously in  the  practical  work  of  bringing 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  to  men,  whether 
in  the  slums  of  our  cities,  in  the  mining 
camps  of  the  West,  on  the  plantations  of  the 
South,  or  in  the  foreign  field.  Men  of  wide- 
ly divergent  views  honestly  and  firmly  held 
have  met  in  council  and  joined  in  action, 
and  learned  ihat  the  one  spirit  of  the  Mas- 
ter may  and  does  control  rven  apparently 
antagonistic  forms.  So,  too,  they  are  learn- 
ing that  difference  of  race  and  geographical 
separation  are  no  barriers  to  spiritual  com- 
munion, and  the  American  Churches  are  as- 
suming their  place  among  the  religious 
forces  of  the  world,  not  merely  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  but  in  Europe  and  South  America. 
In  this  mutual  interest  and  cordial  co-opera- 
tion lies  the  hope  of  that  complete  union  for 
which  the  Savior  prayed,  and  which  we 
believe  is  much  nearer  to-day  than  when  the 
past  year  commenced.  Will  1899  show  a 
still  further  advance  ? 


HAWAII  AND  PORTO  RICO. 

It  is  entirely  proper  that  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment should  be  provided  for  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  That  is  what  the  Commission 
recommends  and  Congress  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  other  thought.  Our  territorial 
system    is    admirably    adapted    to    nascent 


states.  It  gives  at  once  the  necessary  de- 
gree of  control  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  largest  degree  of  local  control.  Tho 
they  have  no  voting  representatives  in  Con- 
gress and  no  voice  in  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  the  people  of  the 
territories  exercise  nearly  all  the  rights  that 
pertain  to  citizens  of  sovereign  states,  as 
they  are  called.  The  Hawaiians  are  accus- 
tomed to  self-government,  and  have  shown 
that  they  are  capable  of  it,  under  either  a 
monarchy  or  a  republic. 

But  the  Hawaiian  Commission  seems  to 
assume  that  while  it  is  right  and  necessary 
to  make  Hawaii  a  territory,  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines  stand  on  a  different  footing. 
They  say  that  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that 
the  peoples  of  these  South  Atlantic  and  far 
Pacific  groups  are  to  have  the  same  form  of 
government.  The  Hawaiians,  they  argue, 
are  familiar  with  the  institutions  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  while  the  Porto  Ricans 
and  Filipinos  are  not,  or  indeed  "  with  any 
other  "  system  "  based  on  the  principles  of 
liberty."  They  protest,  therefore,  against  the 
idea  of  making  Hawaii  a  precedent  for  Porto 
Rico  or  the  Philippines. 

There  was  no  necessity  for  these  reflec- 
tions. They  do  not  help  the  case  of  Hawaii, 
which  is  clear  enough  and  strong  enough  on 
its  merits.  It  is  the  merest  assumption  to 
say  Porto  Rico  knows  nothing  about  free 
institutions,  or  about  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  much  closer  to  our  shores  than 
Hawaii,  it  has  had  important  commercial  re- 
lations with  us,  and  many  of  its  leading  men 
have  been  educated  in  the  United  States  and 
speak  our  language.  The  illiterate  masses 
are  not,  it  may  be,  familiar  with  our  sj'stem 
of  government,  but  perhaps  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  body  of  native  Hawaiians. 
There  is  a  large  nucleus  of  intelligent  men 
in  Porto  Rico  who  have  studied  our  laws 
and  institutions  and  have  admired  them. 
They  formed  the" party  of  Liberals,  which 
stood  for  more  self-government,  and  later 
were  Autonomists.  Some  of  them  have  been 
looking  to  the  United  States  for  fifty  years 
or  more  for  liberation  from  the  Spanish  yoke. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  have  not,  for 
more  than^  a  generation,  been  a  Spanish 
pai-ty.  There  has  been  a  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
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natives.  The  former  got  all  the  favors,  the 
latter  have  the  burdens.  The  course  of 
Spain  long  ago  alienated  the  Porto  Ricans, 
and  made  them  long  for  separation  from  the 
mother  country  and  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  They  do  understand  the  fundament- 
als of  our  system  of  government,  and  our 
history  is  well  known  to  them.  Spain  has 
long  been  aware  of  their  aspirations,  and 
limited  commercial  dealings  between  the 
islands  and  the  United  States  as  much  as 
possible,  and  put  a  tariff  on  English  litera- 
ture more  than  five  times  as  great  as  on 
books  printed  in  other  foreign  languages. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  say  Porto  Ricans  are  not 
familiar  with  our  system  of  government. 
Their  leaders  have  made  them  so.  They  are 
exceedingly  bright  and  quick  to  learn,  and 
know  their  needs  as  well  as  we  do.  The 
resolutions  of  the  Native  Congress,  held  in 
San  Juan,  October  30th,  show  that  they  ap- 
preciate the  best  things  we  have.  They  want 
their  school  system,  free  in  theory,  to  be 
made  free  in  fact,  and  efficient,  like  that  of 
the  United  States.  They  ask  for  the  terri- 
torial form  of  government  and  for  home-rule 
for  their  municipalities.  They  propose  free 
entry  of  goods  from  the  United  States  and 
free  entry  of  goods  from  Porto  Rico — recip- 
rocal free  trade.  They  suggest  the  estab- 
lishment of  lyceums,  libraries,  hospitals, 
asylums,  compulsory  education  and  many 
other  institutions  which  the  United  States 
enjoys;  they  plead  for  laws  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  laborer  and  for 
a  more  equitable  system  of  taxation  ;  they 
declare  for  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  and  for  freedom  of  religious  worship  ; 
in  fine,  they  put  forth  a  program  of  reforms 
which  proves  their  familiarity  with  and  their 
appreciation  of  our  institutions  and  laws. 

If  love  of  law  and  order  goes  to  the  credit 
of  a  people,  the  Porto  Ricans  are  entitled 
to  it.  They  are  not  savage  by  nature,  nor 
turbulent,  nor  inclined  to  intolerance.  They 
have  vices  and  immoralities,  like  all  other 
peoples  ;  but  they  are  not  given  to  the  more 
serious  crimes.  Murder  and  burglary  are 
rare,  so  are  major  offenses  against  property. 
Honesty  and  order  and  peace  and  obedience 
to  law  are  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  natives, 
and  seditions  and  tumults  and  revolutions, 
such  as  most  Latin  America  has  witnessed. 


are  not  to  be  expected  in  Porto  Rico.    Its 
history  forbids  that. 

As  to  illiteracy,  the  Porto  Ricans  admit 
and  deplore  their  condition.  A  large  major- 
ity cannot  read  ;  but  they  propose  after  a 
term  of  two  years  to  deprive  all  illiterates  of 
the  right  of  the  franchise.  In  this  period  they 
must  learn  to  read  or  lose  the  right  to  vote. 
In  this  country  many  would  regard  this  pe- 
riod as  too  short,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  the  provision  as  too  sweeping  ;  but  it  is 
the  proposition  of  the  natives.  Spanish  rule 
has  kept  the  masses  poor  and  put  educa- 
tional facilities  beyond  their  reach  ;  it  has 
robbed  and  repressed,  repressed  and  robbed, 
and  made  illiteracy  a  necessity  and  not  a 
choice. 

To  refuse  Porto  Rico  the  territorial  form 
of  government  for  any  such  reason  as  the 
Hawaiian  Commission  suggests,  would  be  a 
grave  misapprehension  of  facts,  and  would 
do  a  wrong  to  an  honest,  peace-loving,  or- 
derly, intelligent  and  sober  people.  Terri- 
torial government  does  not  convey  the  right, 
only  the  possibility,  of  statehood  ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  colonial  government 
be  a  constitutional  bar  to  statehood.  Hawaii 
as  a  colony  might  be  admitted  to  the  Union, 
if  Congress  saw  fit.  Hawaii  as  a  territory 
cannot  come  in,  until  Congress  so  wills.  But 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
should  have  territorial  government,  because 
the  territorial  system  is  a  well-tried,  excel- 
lent system  and  gives  a  large  measure  of 
self-government,  and  self-government  to  a 
reasonable  degree  should  be  conceded  in 
each  of  these  cases. 


PRESIDENT  M'KINLEY  TO  THE 
SOUTHERN    NEGRO. 

In  his  recent  brief  visit  to  the  South 
President  McKinley  did  what  no  other  Presi- 
dent had  done,  he  found  time  to  visit  two 
negro  schools,  and  made  special  addresses  to 
companies  of  negroes  at  the  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute and  the  Georgia  State  Industrial  Col- 
lege. The  first  of  these  visits  has  been  fully 
reported  in  the  public  press,  but  not  the  lat- 
ter, of  which  we  would  say  a  few  words. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  the 
place  was  a  few  miles  out  from  Savannah. 
The  head  of  the  State  Industrial  College  is 
President  Wright,   the  same  who,  as  a  little 
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barefooted  black  boy  in  school  at  Nashville  General.  After  this  episode,  the  President 
in  reply  to  General  Howard's  question  what  concluded  his  speech  by  these  words  of  ad- 
he  should  tell  the  people  of  the  North  about     vice: 


the  negroes,  brolie  out  with  the  answer: 
"  Tell  them  we  is  rising."  Ever  since  his 
graduation  at  Fisli  University  he  has  been 
engaged  in  teaching,  and  has  hardly  inter- 
rupted his  worli  to  act  as  delegate  to  Repub- 
lican national  conventions  or  to  serve  as 
paymaster  in  the  late  war,  with  the  rank  of 
Major.  The  institution  of  which  he  is  the 
head  is  the  negro  branch  of  the  Georgia 
State  University,  supported  by  United  States 
land  grant,  and  devoted,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, to  normal  and  industrial  education. 

President  McKinley  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  Durham,  in  behalf  of  the  colored  citi- 
zens, who  spoke  of  the  negro's  loyalty  to 
the  country,  and  of  his  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  his  country  and  his  countrymen 
would  be  loyal  to  him.  Then  President 
Wright  followed,  and  assured  his  distin- 
guished guest  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  the  fear  of  negro  domination,  which 
seems  to  haunt  the  brain  of  certain  Southern 
white  citizens;  that  the  negro  only  wants 
that  simple  justice  which  his  patriotism  and 
bravery  should  guarantee  him.  These  must 
have  been  recognized  as  words  full  of  mean- 
ing, following  so  closely  on  the  scenes  of 
outrage  in  the  neighboring  Carolinas. 

Then  President  McKinley,  amid  a  burst  of 
applause,  arose  to  speak.    He  spoke  calmly 
and  earnestly.    He  congratulated  the  negro 
upon  his   marked  progress   under  freedom, 
upon  his  acquiring  property  and  education— 
the   sure    indications   of   genuine    progress. 
He  also  congratulated  his  splendid  valor,  as 
shown  in  the  Civil  War  and  in  the  late  Span- 
ish   war.     When    he,    turning    to    General 
Wheeler,   who   was   on   the   rostrum,    men- 
tioned the  conduct  of  the  negro  regiments 
at  El  Caney  and    San    Juan    Hill,    he  was 
stopped  by  a  storm  of  applause,  which,  at  a 
signal  from  him,  brought  the  fighting  Gen- 
eral to  his  side.    The  applause  then  became 
an  ovation  to  a  Southern  commander  of  ne- 
gro soldiers.    It  was  a  scene  worthy  of  an 
artist's   brush— a    President   of   the    United 
States,  himself  an  ex-Yankee  Major,  intro- 
ducing to  an  admiring  negro  audience  as- 
sembled in  a  negro  college,  established  by  an 
act  of  a  Southern  Legislature,  an  ex-Rebel 


"  I  leave  with  you  this  one  word :  Keep  on ; 
you  will  solve  your  own  problem.  Be  patient, 
be  progressive,  be  determined,  be  honest,  be 
God-fearing,  and  you  will  win.  For  no  effort 
fails  that  has  a  stout,  honest,  earnest  heart  be- 
hind it." 

Then  the  audience  sang,  as  negroes  can 
sing,  '•  My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee."  A  loud 
call  was  madf  for  "  Fighting  Joe  Wheeler." 
The  little  giant  responded  in  a  happy  speech 
in  which  he  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
negro  soldiers  of  his  command  at  Santiago. 
"  The  white  soldiers  and  officers  in  that 
army  accord  these  regiments  (the  Ninth  and 
Tenth)  the  highest  meed  of  praise." 

Secretary  Gage  spoke  of  the  value  of  edu- 
cation and  character  in  race  development. 
He  had  faith  in  the  negro's  future,  and 
that,  too,  here  in  America. 

"  This  school  where  we  now  are,  Tuskegee, 
and  others,  already  in  existence,  or  yet  to  be 
started,  will  solve  the  race  problem." 

Major  Meldrine,  Mayor  of  Savannah  and 
chairman  of  the  Commission  for  this  college, 
made  an  eloquent  closing  speech: 

"  Between  the  hest  blood  of  the  South  and 

the  negro  there  is  no  antagonism.     It  took  a 

high  courage  to  say  in  the  halls  of  legislation 

and  on  the  stump  that  these  black  people  were 

'  entitled  to  a  fair  field  and  a  fair  fight." 

It  is  said  that  the  darkest  hour  is  the 
herald  of  the  coming  dawn.  It  may  be  that 
these  fraternal  meetings,  these  visitations 
of  the  nation's  Chief  Executive,  hard  upon 
the  unprovoked  riotous  outbreaks  in  the 
Carolinas,  may  be  the  herald  of  the  day 
(nearer  than  some  are  willing  to  believe) 
when  the  negro  will  receive  at  the  hands  of 
his  fellow  citizens  that  kindly  treatment, 
that  "  fair  field  and  fair  fight,"  which  he  has 
deserved  by  his  patient  endurance  of  evils 
unmerited,  by  his  unswerving  patriotism 
and  his  faith  in  the  institutions  of  his 
country,  and  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
justice. 

....Every  one  speaks  well  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Hitchcock,  the  incoming  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  His  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Hitchcock, 
has  long  been  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Re- 
form League, 
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THE    MORMON    PRESIDENT'S 
PROTEST. 

Lorenzo  Snow,  President  and  head  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  has  issued  a  formal  state- 
ment  as    to    the    relation    of    the    Mormon 
Church  to  polygamy  and  the  protest  against 
the  unseating  of  Mr.  Roberts  as  the  Repre- 
sentative of   Utah  in   Congress.    His   state- 
ment is  interesting  and  very  important,  and 
must  be  accepted  as  the  authoritative  and 
official  pronouncement  by  which  the  Church 
is  bound  until  it  gets  some  new  revelation 
or  makes  a  change  in  mind.    Of  course,  the 
purpose  of  the  pronouncement  now  is  to  se- 
cure the  seating  of  Mr.  Roberts.  He  declares 
in  the  most  uncompromising  way  that  the 
statements  being  published  to  the  effect  that 
the   Mormon   Church    is    encouraging    and 
teaching  polygamy  are  utterly  untrue.    He 
declares  that  ever  since  the  issuance  of  the 
manifesto  on  the  subject  by  his  predecessor, 
President    Wllford    Woodruff,     polygamous 
marriages  have  entirely  ceased  in  Utah;  that 
not  one  could  take  place  without  his  sanc- 
tion, and  that  none  have  taken  place.    This 
declaration   he   saj^s   he   makes   "  unequivo- 
cally and  without  any  mental  reservation," 
and  repeats  that  such  polygamous  marriages 
have   entirely   ceased.    In   accordance   with 
constitutional   enactments   laws   have   been 
framed  imposing  heavy  penalties  in  case  of 
their  violation;  thus  Church  and  State  are 
united   against  polygamous   associations. 

As  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Roberts  as  Repre- 
sentative to  Congress,  he  declares  that  the 
Church  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  one  way  or 
the  other,  as  "  Church  and  State  in  Utah  are 
entirely  distinct  and  separate,"  and  Mormons 
and  non-Mormons  were  divided  in  their 
vote;  accordingly  whether  he  is  received  or 
not  is  no  Church  matter. 

But  what,  according  to  President  Snow,  is 
the  relation  of  the  Mormon  Church  to  the 
old  polygamous  marriages?  For  he  says 
that  there  have  been  none  since  1890;  and  he 
declares  there  is  no  movement  in  the  Church 
for  the  revival  of  such  unions,  and  he  would 
be  "  personally  opposed  to  any  such  change," 
and  so  would  his  associates  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Church.  But  he  defends  the 
right  of  those  who  in  1890  had  two  or  more 
wives  to  continue  the  marital  relations,  and 


he  says  that  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  be- 
fore those  who  were  thus  plurally  married 
shall  have  passed  away  and  the  system  be- 
come obsolete,  for  "  Mormonism,  contrary 
to  the  popular  notion,  does  not  meam  polyg- 
amy." Without  saying  so  he  implies  that 
the  polygamous  relations  maintained  by  Mr. 
Roberts  and  entered  into  before  1890  should 
be  no  bar  to  his  reception  by  Congress. 

Here  we  cannot  agree  with  him.  We  are 
asking  for  no  new  crusade  in  Utah,  but  we 
cannot  accept  Mormonism  transferred  in  the 
person  of  its  Representative  to  Washington. 
The  encyclical,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of 
President  Snow  will  be  of  great  importance 
as  fixing  the  policy  of  the  Mormon  Church 
and  making  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
it  to  return  to  polygamy.  It  appears  to  con- 
firm the  action  of  Wilford  Woodruff,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Oneida  Community,  such 
revolutions   do   not  go   backward. 

But  we  would  not  have  the  position  of 
The  Independent  in  the  least  equivocal  on 
the  question  of  the  admission  to  Congress  of 
the  Representative  from  Utah.  If  agitation 
is  needed  to  enlighten  public  opinion  on  the 
subject,  let  women  and  men  agitate.  Let 
them  give  the  members  of  Congress  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  morals.  Utah  has  the 
legal  right  to  elect  whom  it  will  to  repre- 
sent it  in  Washington.  It  can  elect,  if  it 
will,  the  worst  convict  in  its  prisons,  if  he 
has  not  lost  the  rights  of  citizenship.  But 
with  Congress  rests  the  decision  whether  to 
receive  him  or  not.  If  this  man  sent  is  not 
a  fit  associate  for  decent  gentlemen,  if  he  is 
notoriously  guilty  of  offenses  against  public 
morality  and  the  laws.  Congress,  which  has 
the  sole  right  to  judge  of  the  qualifications 
of  its  members,  can  refuse  to  receive  him 
and  has  the  full  right  to  do  so.  For  this 
purpose  Congress  needs  to  go  into  no  careful 
investigation  of  the  question  whether  the 
adoption  of  the  Utah  Constitution  and  the 
admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union  in- 
volved any  tacit  consent  that  polygamy  ante- 
dating Statehood  must  be  condoned,  pro- 
vided no  further  adulterous  marriages  were 
contracted.  It  is  enough  to  have  it  confessed 
that  the  elected  member  is  living  in  public 
and  open  polygamy,  that  he  makes  no  denial 
of  the  fact  but  rather  defends  it.  Now  such 
a  man  is  no  fit  person  to  associate  with  gen- 
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tlemen.  He  is  a  notorious  criminal,  and  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  refuse  to  receive  him, 
just  as  Congress  would  refuse  to  admit  some 
Jesse  James  who  was  in  the  notorious  habit 
of  holding  up  railroad  trains  and  commit- 
ting murder.  That  would  be  a  lesson  to  the 
State  of  Utah,  one  of  those  acts  of  public 
condemnation  that  are  needed  to  instruct 
the  sentiment  of  that  unfortunate  State  on 
the  subject  of  its  besetting  sin. 


UNWISE    AND    UNTIMELY 
PROJECTS. 

Immediately  after  the  American  flag  was 
raised  at  San  Juan,  the  navigation  laws  of 
the  United  States  were  applied  by  executive 
order  to  Porto  Rico.  By  this  order  trade 
between  this  country  and  the  island  and 
between  one  port  on  the  island  and  another 
was  confined  to  registered  vessels  of  the 
United  States.  At  that  time  a  Joint  Com- 
mission was  trying  to  settle  all  differences 
between  this  country  and  Canada  upon  a 
basis  of  mutual  concessions.  The  applica- 
tion of  our  navigation  laws  to  the  island 
did  not  tend  to  facilitate  the  Commission's 
work,  for  it  deprived  the  Canadian  maritime 
provinces  of  about  $1,000,000  worth  of  trade 
in  fish.  It  also  caused  inconvenience  in 
Porto  Rico  by  cutting  off  transportation 
facilities  along  the  coast  and  increasing  the 
cost  of  supplies.  Foreign  vessels  could  no 
longer  touch  at  two  island  ports  in  succes- 
sion. Our  laws  thus  applied  are  said  to  be 
more  severe  than  those  of  Spain  which  were 
formerly  in  force.  The  application  of  them 
was  resented  in  Canada.  It  caused  disap- 
pointment and  expressions  of  regret  in 
England. 

By  some  this  action  was  regarded  as  a 
temporary  expedient  which  did  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  a  settled  policy.  But  the  Sec- 
rc^tary  of  the  Treasury  recommended  in  his 
armual  report,  some  weeks  later,  that  the 
same  exclusive  laws  should  be  applied  to 
Hawaii,  confining  the  local  coasting  trade 
and  the  trade  between  the  islands  and  San 
Francisco  to  American  ships.  And  on  the 
13th  ult.  there  was  issued  an  order  restrict- 
ing the  coasting  trade  in  Cuba  to  Cuban  and 
American  vessels.  The  Secretary's  recom- 
mendation was  not  well  received  in  Great 


Britain,  London  journals  saying  that  the 
proposed  action  would  cut  away  the  ground 
for  the  practical  co-operation  of  England 
with  this  country  in  our  colonial  enter- 
prises. It  began  to  be  expected  abroad  that 
eventually  our  navigation  laws  would  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Philippines. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Congress 
all  sorts  of  projects  for  subsidizing  Ameri- 
can shipping  were  proposed,  some  of  them 
in  executive  reports  and  others  in  bills 
framed  by  legislators  who  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  policy  of  the  administration. 
Not  all  of  these  are  objectionable,  but  some 
of  them  would  require  the  expenditure 
every  year  of  millions  of  money  raised  by 
taxation.  They  are  not  needed  for  a  fair 
and  legitimate  development  of  the  shipping 
industry;  they  would  tend  to  excite  discon- 
tent in  the  agricultural  districts  at  home; 
in  certain  features  they  resemble  in  exclu- 
siveness  and  narrowness  the  medieval  nav- 
igiition  laws  and  for  that  reason  would 
tend  to  cool  or  destroy  the  growing  and  val- 
uable friendship  of  the  only  foreign  power 
whose  aims  are  like  our  own. 

Both  in  the  application  of  our  navigation 
laws  to  our  new  island  possessions  and  in 
some  of  these  projects  for  subsidizing  ship- 
ping we  are  taking  the  wrong  course.  This 
is  a  time  not  for  tightening  the  restrictions 
upon  commerce  or  for  enacting  exclusive 
legislation  with  respect  to  trade,  but  rather 
for  relaxing  old  bonds  and  refraining  from 
taxing  all  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  Consid- 
eiations  of  public  policy,  international  as 
well  as  domestic,  call  for  such  relaxation. 
Our  navigation  laws  are  out  of  date,  and  in 
part  should  be  revised  or  repealed.  In  their 
direct  effect  upon  the  interests  of  the  whole 
people  they  are  harmful  rather  than  bene- 
ficial; with  respect  to  our  international  re- 
lations they  may  work  to  our  very  serious 
disadvantage  or  loss. 

Those  who  urge  that  we  should  pay  $5,- 
000,000  a  year  in  bounties  of  some  kind  for 
the  benefit  of  shipbuilders  and  ocean  car- 
riers, overlook  the  significance  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  American  iron  and  steel 
industry.  On  the  14th  ult.  there  were  land- 
ed at  Glasgow  from  an  American  ship  1,000 
tons  of  ships'  plates  exported  to  the  Scot- 
tish    shipyards     from     American     mills.    A 
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few  weeks  apo  it  was  ascertained  at  the 
mills  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  that 
the  2,000  tons  of  steel  plates  required  for  a 
merchantman  of  G,000  tons  could  be  bouj?ht 
here  for  a  sum  less  by  $10,000  than  the  price 
of  the  same  quantity  of  English  plates  in 
England. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  these  facts  as 
bearing  upon  the  assertion  that  the  Ameri- 
can shipbuilder  needs  great  subsidies  and 
tha  protection  of  restrictive  laws  to  enable 
him  to  compete  with  his  rivals  abroad? 
These  conditions  are  comparatively  new, 
but  they  are  known  to  all  who  are  directly 
interested  in  the  proposed  legislation.  We 
undersell  the  world  to-day  in  the  steel  rail 
industry;  we  sell  locomotive  engines  in  for- 
eign neutral  markets  at  prices  lower  by  25 
per  cent,  than  those  of  European  makers. 
What  should  be  the  weight  of  such  evidence 
in  the  discussion  of  projects  for  subsidizing 
American  steel  ships  with  millions  of  the 
money  procured  by  taxing  the  people? 


PROFESSOR    WOOLSEY  ON    THE 
PEACE  TREATY. 

Our  own  editorial  position  on  the  duties 
of  our  Government  toward  the  liberated  col- 
onies of  Spain  being  in  favor  of  our  assum- 
ing without  fear  the  duties  of  protection  and 
control  involved  in  the  accession  of  this  new 
territory,  we  have  been  the  more  careful 
to  secure  the  presentation  of  contrary  views 
by  our  correspondents.  The  article  by  Pro- 
fessor Woolsey  in  our  last  issue  was  of  this 
character  and  has  attracted  wide  attention. 
We  now  offer  some  comments  on  his  argu- 
ments. 

Professor  Woolsey  says  that,  "  disguise  it 
as  we  may,  we  are  exercising  the  rights  of 
conquest  upon  a  vanquished  people."  This 
was  "  legal,"  he  says,  but  not  "  altruistic." 
We  see  it  otherwise.  We  vanquished  Spain, 
but  we  are  not  exercising  the  rights  of  con- 
quest upon  the  people  of  Spain,  but  of  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  who  were  in 
rebellion  from  Spain,  and  who  welcomed  our 
help.  The  difference  is  radical  and  there  is 
no  "  disguise  "  about  our  position.  It  is  "  le- 
gal "  and  still  more  "  altruistic." 

Professor  Woolsey  says  : 


"  The  question  is  purely  one  of  national  ex- 
pediency.    Which  is  best  for  ourselves?" 

Here,  again,  we  differ  from  Professor 
Woolsey.  He  now  excludes  altruism  be- 
tween nations  ;  we  do  not.  A  nation,  and 
ours  especially,  has  duties  to  others  than  it- 
self. Even  if  it  were  to  our  national  advan- 
tage selfiskly  to  give  the  Philippines  back 
into  the  power  of  Spain,  it  would  be  wrong 
for  us  to  do  it,  even  altho  protection  involved 
danger  and  loss. 

Professor  Woolsey  thus  excludes  all  con- 
sideration of  obligation  to  other  peoples,  de- 
nies any  "  duty  to  humanity,"  and  stigma- 
tizes such  arguments  as  "  on  emotional 
lines."  Such  a  position  surprises  us.  We 
prefer  the  position  of  the  late  President 
Woolsey  who  says  (International  Law,  pp. 
19,  20)  that  it  is  a  "  narrow  and  selfish 
view  "  that  a  nation  cannot  intervene  in  case 
of  gross  injustice  done  by  another  nation, 
and  adds  : 

"  The  moral  being,  much  more  the  State — 
which,  as  a  member  of  a  community  of  nations, 
is  interested  in  the  prevalence  of  justice  every- 
where, and  is  the  only  ultimate  asylum  of  it 
when  attacked — is  bound  to  aid  in  maintain- 
ing justice  even  outside  of  its  own  sphere,  if 
this  aid  can  be  so  rendered  as  to  violate  no 
higher  and  more  permanent  rules  of  justice." 

Much  more,  then,  is  a  State  bound  to  con- 
sider the  moral  duties  involved  where  a  ter- 
ritory like  the  Philippines  has  come  within 
its  own  sphere. 

But  Professor  Woolsey  excludes  that  con- 
sideration which  he  calls  "  emotional,"  as 
he  says  that  the  advocates  of  our  retention 
of  control  over  the  Philippines  must  prove 
that  their  retention  "  is  likely  to  be  profita- 
ble ; "  he  declares  that  "  our  own  interests 
are  to  be  considered  and  not  the  welfare  of 
the  Filipinos."  This  bald  statement  is  amaz- 
ing, not  to  say  immoral.  It  savors  of  the 
cold  selfishness  of  the  old  political  economy. 
It  has  a  strange  comment  in  Professor  Wool- 
sey's  objection  to  the  treaty  because  it  pays 
twenty  million  dollars  to  Spain  for  cost  of 
internal  improvements.  He  says  :  "  Let  us 
take  the  islands,  if  we  must,  and  save  our 
money." 

It  is  on  material  grounds  alone  that  he 
would  argue  the  question,  and  on  these 
grounds  he  would  have  the  Senate  reject  the 
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treaty.  He  believes  that  the  expense  of  pa- 
cification and  administration  would  be  great- 
er than  the  revenue.  Why  should  he  thinli 
so  ?  It  is  a  populous,  productive  group  of 
islands.  Spain  could  administer  them  and 
enrich  the  administrators.  Cannot  we  give 
a  government  with  which  the  people  will  be 
satisfied,  and  spend  the  income  so  as  to  de- 
velop their  wealth  and  resources  ?  It  can- 
not be  doubted. 

But  the  great  consideration  is  that  "  emo- 
tional "  one,  which  Professor  Woolsey  so 
cavalierly  dismisses,  that  which  the  late 
President  Woolsey  described  as  "  the  duty 
of  humanity,"  and  "  the  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity "  (p.  23). 

The  Constitutional  difficulties  that  have 
been  raised  have  no  relevancy,  as  the  Hon. 
Simeon  E.Baldwin  showed  in  his  address  last 
week  before  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation. The  considerations  of  prudence  are 
important,  but  those  of  duty  are  paramount, 
and  are  such  as  are  recognized  in  a  late  arti- 
cle by  Professor  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  also  of 
Yale  University.  They  are  what  we  have 
consistently  and  constantly  emphasized,  the 
protection  of  our  new  possessions  and  the 
bestowal  upon  them  of  those  rights  of  self- 
government  which  ought  to  be  enjoyed  even 
by  a  community  of  savages.  In  this  matter 
we  have  no  real  precedent  of  other  nations  to 
follow.  Even  Great  Britain  does  not  give 
any  measure  of  self-government  to  her  pos- 
sessions in  India,  nor  does  Holland  in  Java. 
The  genius  of  our  government  is  different, 
and  we  shall  not.  tire  of  insisting  that  for 
Porto  Ricans  and  Filipinos,  as  well  as  for 
the  so-called  Anglo-Saxons,  our  trust  must 
be  in  territorial  autonomy,  such  as  we  gave 
New  Mexico  or  Hawaii.  Whether  our  new 
possessions  shall  ever  become  sovereign 
States  is  a  question  not  for  the  present,  but 
for  the  future  ;  we  can  dismiss  it.  But  we 
cannot  dismiss  the  principles  of  our  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  A  man  is  a  man, 
be  he  white,  black,  red  or  brown;  whether 
he  be  Teuton  or  Latin,  American  or  Malay. 
Every  man  has  in  him  the  possibilities  of 
education  and  culture,  and  the  exercise  of 
rights  which  we  possess.  So  we  want  no 
colonies  to  be  governed  like  India  or  Java  ; 
we  want  territories  to  be  educated  into  self- 
government,  under  the  laws  of  human  na- 


ture, which,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  so  well 
explained,  ^llow  blunders  and  crimes,  but 
which  also  work  upward,  through  freedom, 
imperfectly  and  ignorantly  exercised,  to 
freedom  perfected  and  adjusted  under  law. 


It  is  a  nol)le  record  of  faithful  service 
which  Senator  Justin*  S.  Morrill  leaves  be- 
hind him.  He  illustrates  the  advantage  of 
permanence  of  office,  as  he  .had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  forty-five  years,  having 
entered  the  lower  House  seven  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  while  Frank- 
lin Pierce  was  President  and  Jefferson  Davis 
Secretary  of  War.  Vermont  did  nobly  for 
herself  in  re-electing  him  to  the  House  or 
the  Senate,  his  last  term  b^inning  in  1897, 
when  he  was  eighty-seven  years  old.  There 
is  a  fine  sentiment  about  such  constancy  and 
loyalty,  supported  as  it  was  by  the  sturdy 
character,  sound  judgment  and  noble  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  late  Senator.  He 
was  not  the  most  brilliant  of  statesmen,  but 
he  never  failed  to  be  faithful  and  judicious, 
and  no  one  was  more  honored  and  loved 
than  he.  His  education  was  that  of  the  old 
district  school  and  business  life.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  Tariff  Act  on  which  we 
went  through  the  Civil  War.'  Of  late  years 
he  has  shown  the  most  interest  in  securing 
the  Congressional  Library,  which  will  long 
be  his  magnificent  monument.  Besides  this 
he  has  been  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  He  was  a  protectionist,  but  not  an 
extreme  one.  He  opposed  the  legal-tender 
issues  in  the  Civil  War,  and  always  did  his 
best  to  limit  paper  currency  and  secure  the 
retirement  of  the  greenbacks.  In  all  this  he 
was  wiser  than  his  times.  The  grant  of 
lands  for  public  education  is  another  great 
monument  of  Senator  Morrill's  wisdom. 
Vermont  may  well  be  proud  of  his  record, 
and  the  country  is  the  richer  for  his  service. 
What  a  representation  Vermont  had  in  Mor- 
rill and  Edmunds  !  What  a  Senate  it  would 
be  if  the  other  States  could  send  such  men  ! 


Last  week  Gen.  John  R.  Brooke  was  made 
Military  Governor  of  Cuba,  having  been 
traQsferred  from  Porto  Rico.  We  hope 
that  in  his  government  of  Cuba  there  will 
be  no  such  un-American  proceedings  as  that 
which  under  his  government  of  Porto  Rico 
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refused  to  allow  the  Mayor  of  Ponce  to  be 
elected  by  the  City  Council,  but  imposed  a 
Mayor  from  San  Juan  after  the  Spanish  cen- 
tralizing system,  or  which  allowed  the  lead- 
er of  a  printers'  labor  union  to  be  imprisoned 
for  demanding  an  increase  of  wages,  until 
General  Brooke's  successor.  General  Henry, 
took  control  and  liberated  him  ;  or  which  re- 
vived the  Spanish  press  law  and  required 
three  copies  of  every  issue  of  a  paper  that 
(lid  not  please  his  Secretary  of  State,  Luis 
Munoz  Rivera,  to  be  sent  for  examination 
on  pain  of  being  suppressed.  We  need  wise, 
liberal,  American-minded  men  to  be  selected 
for  the  position  of  military  or  civil  governor 
in  these  our  new  possessions.  It  was  General 
Brooke  who,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
some  of  his  subordinates  more  familiar  with 
the  history  and  character  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple, decided  that  the  projected  Cuban  cele- 
bration of  evacuation  day  must  not  take 
place,  that  no  part  of  the  waiting  Cuban 
army  should  be  permitted  to  enter  Havana 
on  that  day  and  join  in  the  parade,  and  that 
not  even  General  Gomez  shall  represent  the 
Cubans  in  the  ceremonies.  Here  was  a 
want  of  tact  which  recalls  Shaffer's  treat- 
ment of  General  Garcia.  The  exclusion  of 
the  Cuban  troops  or  a  majority  of  them  can 
hardly  have  been  required  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  order.  This  action  has  embittered 
many  Cubans  against  our  Government  and 
policy.  This  is  Shaffer's  folly  repeated. 
Wood  was  successful  in  undoing  Shaffer's 
work  at  Santiago;  another  Wood  is  needed 
at  Havana,  if  indeed  we  do  not  already  have 
one  in  the  person  of  General  Ludlow. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  kindly  informs  us  that 
in  a  demurrer  to  an  indictment  the  facts  as 
stated  are  admitted  to  be  true  merely  for 
the  sake  of  argument  as  to  whether  they 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  law,  and  for 
no  other  pui*pose.  He  therefore  thinks  we 
were  unjust  to  Senator  Quay  in  our  remarks 
about  the  demurrers  in  his  case.  We  have 
known  for  some  time  the  meaning  and  pur- 
pose of  the  admissions  ordinarily  made  in  a 
demurrer,  but  the  decision  of  the  judge  in 
the  Quay  case,  together  with  the  reports*  of 
the  arguments  and  other  evidence,  showed 
that  the  admissions  in  that  case  were  of  an 
unusual     character.    The     indictment     was 


based  upon  the  Senator's  telegrams  and  let- 
ters to  Cashier  Hopkins  concerning  specu- 
lation in  stocks  for  his  benefit  upon  the  se- 
curity of  money  held  by  the  bank.  The  pub- 
lished reports  showed  that  defendant's  coun- 
sel admitted— and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
argument — that  these  letters  and  telegrams 
were  genume,  but  then  argued  that  the 
n.oney  used  was  not  public  money,  assert- 
ing that  it  ceased  to  have  that  character 
after  the  State  Treasurer  had  deposited  it 
in  the  bank.  "  It  is  contended,"  said  'the 
judge,  "  by  the  defendant  that  when  the 
money  was  deposited  in  the  People's  Bank 
it  ceased  to  be  public  money,  and  therefore 
that  there  could  have  been  no  conspiracy  to 
use  public  money."  He  had  already  said 
thai  it  was  admitted  that  "  the  defendant 
[Quay]  and  Cashier  Hopkins  agreed  to- 
gether that  Hopkins  should  deal  in  stocks 
for  the  defendant's  benefit,  and  that  they 
should  use  the  money  of  the  bank  for  that 
purpose."  But  it  was  asserted  that  they 
had  a  legal  right  so  to  use  this  money,  which, 
counsel  contended,  could  not  be  identified 
as  the  deposited  money  of  the  State.  The 
remark  of  the  judge  that  "  the  demurrers 
admit  all  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  indict- 
ment," considered  apart  from  the  remainder 
of  the  record,  might  be  construed  in  accord 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  counsel  in  mak- 
ing admissions  merely  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, but  it  appears  that  actual  admissions 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  important 
documentary  evidence  were  made,  counsel 
afterward  asserting  that  Quay  and  the  cash- 
ier had  a  right  to  use  the  money  in  specula- 
tion. 


....  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  the  Ha- 
waiian Government's  concession  to  the  Pa- 
cific Cable  Company  of  the  exclusive  right  to 
land  a  cable  on  the  islands  was  revoked  by 
Secretary  Hay.  By  the  terms  of  the  grant 
he  w^as  empowered  to  do  this  before  Janu- 
ary 1st,  but  not  afterward.  This  action 
clears  the  way  for  the  laying  of  a  cable  from 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  There  should  be 
such  a  bond  between  the  islands  and  the 
States,  and  the  nation  should  make  and  own 
it. 


THE  AMERICAN   HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 


BY    PROF.     HERBERT    B.     ADAMS,    PH.D.,    SECRETARY. 


The  New  Haven  meeting  of  this  national 
historical  society  was  the  most  successful  in 
its  history.  During  the  three  days'  conven- 
tion, December  28-30,  the  morning  and 
evening  sessions  were  attended  by  large  and 
enthusiastic  audiences.  An  attractive  series 
of  interesting  historical  papers  and  reports 
was  provided  by  the  program  committee,  of 
which  Prof.  E.  G.  Bourne,  of  Yale  Universi- 
ty, was  the  chairman.  The  local  committee 
of  arrangements  did  all  that  was  possible  for 
the  entertainment  and  pleasure  of  the  vis- 
iting members  of  the  American  Historical 
and  American  Economic  Associations.  As 
occasionally  in  former  years  so  now,  these 
two  kindred  societies  met  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  same  city. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Economic  As- 
sociation was  held  Tuesday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 27th,  in  the  beautiful  and  spacious  hall 
of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Socie- 
ty. After  a  cordial  welcome  from  President 
Dwight  on  behalf  of  the  society,  the  city  and 
the  University,  and  after  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress by  Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  the  visiting 
members  of  both  associations  were  pleasant- 
ly received  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Far- 
nam  at  their  house  on  Hillhouse  avenue. 
After  Professor  Fisher's  inaugural  address 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  opening  of  the 
Historical  convention  in  Colonial  Hall,  both 
associations  were  received  by  the  Historical 
Society  in  their  lower  rooms,  which  are  nobly 
furnished  with  historical  memorials  of  New 
Haven  Colony  and  with  portraits  of  its  fa- 
mous men.  Not  even  Pilgrim  Hall  in  old  Ply- 
mouth could  afford  a  richer  or  more  sug- 
gestive environment  for  historical  meetings, 
social  and  literary,  than  does  the  Colonial 
Hall  in  New  Haven. 

The  literary  feature  of  the  fourteenth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  was  President  Fisher's  address. 
He  wisely  avoided  burning  questions  of  the 
day,  and  spoke  of  the  historian,  not  as  a  poli- 
tician, an  economist  or  a  sociologist,  but  as  a 
judge   of  the  personal   characteristics  and 


merits  of  men  and  women  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  world's  great  drama.  This 
chosen  field  afforded  a  rare  opportunity  for  a 
wide  and  fascinating  review  of  human  char- 
acter as  illustrated  in  human  deeds  which 
form  the  substance,  the  very  life  of  history. 
Professor  Fisher  quoted  the  late  Professor 
Gurney,  of  Harvard  University,  who,  when 
offered  at  Cambridge  one  of  two  college  de- 
partments, history  or  philosophy,  chose  the 
first  because,  as  he  said,  he  preferred  inter- 
course with  persons  to  a  life  spent  amid  ab- 
stractions. Even  for  the  sake  of  divine  phi- 
losophy, of  which  he  was  extremely  fond, 
he  could  not  part  company  with  the  men  and 
women  whom  history  calls  back  to  life. 

The   educational   feature  of  the   program 
was,  beyond  all  question,  the  report  of  Prof, 
A.  C.  McLaughlin,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  seven  on  the  study  of  history  in  sec- 
ondary schools.       This  committee  was   ap- 
pointed two  years  ago  by  the  Association 
and  has  labored  hard  to  solve    the    vexed 
problem  of  college  entrance  requirements  in 
history,  and  to  promote  historical  study  in 
all  secondary  schools,  a  far  more  compre- 
hensive and  important  matter.    After  care- 
ful   inquiries    in   this    country    and    in    the 
schools  of  England,  France  and  Germany, 
the  committee  has  practically  completed  its 
report  and  it  will  probably  be  published  in 
the  spring.  Professor  McLaughlin  discussed 
the  educational  value  of  history  and  its  place 
in  the  curriculum,  the  proposed  division  of 
history  into  four  blocks,  each  requiring  one 
year  of  school  work:  (1)  Ancient,  including 
(very  briefly)  Oriental  history  and  the  early 
medieval  period  down  to  800  A.  D. ;  (2)  Later 
medieval    and    modern    European    history  ; 
(3)  English  history,  including  its  continental 
and  imperial  relations  ;  (4)  American  history, 
supplemented  by  civil  government.    The  re- 
port discusses  in  detail  the  methods  of  treat- 
ing these  four  great  divisions  of  human  his- 
tory, the  best  methods  of  instruction,  and 
the  training  of  teachers.    It  was  shown  that 
the  primary  aim  of  secondary  schools  is  not 
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preparation  for  college,  but  preparation  for 
life.  Public  schools  are  already  outrunning 
college  requirement^  in  history,  and  the 
time  is  soon  coming  when  a  knowledge  of 
man's  experience  in  civil  society  will  need 
to  be  recognized  at  least  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity with  the  classics  and  mathematics.  If 
colleges  do  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  the  requirements  of  American  citizens 
and  civic  leaders,  so  much  the  worse  will  it 
be  for  the  colleges  and  their  graduates. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  Thursday  morning's 
session  was  the  extempore  address  of  the 
Rev,  Dr.  William  Cunningham,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  England,  an  eminent 
authority  on  English  social  and  economic  his- 
tory. He  said  it  would  be  impossible  any- 
where in  England  to  gather  such  an  assem- 
blage of  historians  and  economists,  special- 
ists and  teachers,  as  he  had  seen  in  New  Ha- 
ven. And  yet,  he  said,  it  ought  to  be  easier 
in  England  than  in  America  to  awalien  pub- 
lic interest  in  historical  and  economic  mat- 
ters. English  teachers  and  students  are  sur- 
rounded by  reminders  of  the  past,  and  yet  it 
is  very  difficult  in  England  to  quiclien  his- 
torical interest  even  in  secondary  schools. 
Questions  regarding  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture seem  to  absorb  English  attention.  Eng- 
lishmen meet  each  difficulty  as  it  arises.  Dr. 
Cunningham  commended  the  American  ispirit, 
which  is  manifestly  becoming  truly  histor- 
ical in  its  methods  of  dealing  with  great  pub- 
lic questions.  America  is  a  country  most 
congenial  to  historians  and  very  encouraging 
to  historico-economic  pursuits. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  especially  grati- 
ifying  to  the  Association  from  an  historico- 
economic  point  of  view.  It  was  shown  that 
the  present  assets  of  the  association  are  $11,- 
539,  an  increase  of  about  $1,500  during  the 
past  year.  In  fact,  the  good  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  association  has  enabled  it  to  un- 
dertake some  very  important  functions.  For 
example,  the  Historical  Manuscript  Commis- 
sion is  now  receiving  an  annual  subsidy  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  and  copying  for  pub- 
lication original  historical  materials.  Two 
special  reports  by  this  commission  have  al- 
ready been  published  in  connection  with  the 
annual  report  of  the  Association.  Prof.  J.  F. 
Jameson,  chairman  of  the  commission,  oqt- 


lined  its  future  projects,  especially  the  plan 
of  printing  the  letters  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 

The  most  important  financial  step  taken  at 
the  New  Haven  meeting  was  the  formal 
adoption  of  The  American  Historical  Review, 
already  for  some  years  edited  by  Dr.  Jame- 
son and  other  members  of  the  association. 
This  step  means  an  annual  subsidy  of  $2,400 
to  the  editors  and  publishers  and  the  regular 
supply  to  every  one  of  the  twelve  hundred 
members  of  the  Association  of  this  handsome 
quarterly  magazine,  the  best  organ  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  of  history  in  America. 

There  is  no  space  left  for  the  writer  to 
speak  of  the  various  interesting  papers  and 
discussions  on  historical  subjects,  European, 
American,  diplomatic,  ecclesiastical,  colonial, 
institutional  and  constitutional.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  by  general  consensus,  the  New  Haven 
meeting  was  the  best  on  record.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  pronounced  success  of  an  historical 
convention  under  the  auspices  of  old  Yale 
that  decided  the  Executive  Council  to  vote 
for  Boston  and  old  Harvard  as  the  rallying 
points  for  numerous  historical  clans  from 
Maine  to  California,  in  Christmas  week, 
1899.  With  this  intent  the  association  elected 
for  its  next  president  the  eminent  historian, 
James  F.  Rhodes,  LL.D.,  of  Boston,  and 
appointed  as  chairman  of  the  program  com- 
mittee Prof.  A.  B.  Hart,  of  Cambridge. 
Prof.  M.  C.  Tyler,  of  Cornell  University,  was 
chosen  second  vice-president.  Prof.  George 
B.  Adams,  of  Yale,  and  Prof.  A.  C.  McLaugh- 
lin, of  Ann  Arbor,  were  added  to  the  Execu- 
tive Council.  This  body  also  elected  this 
worthy  representative  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  the  vacancy  on  the  Board  of 
Editors  of  The  American  Historical  Review. 
Dr.  Herbert  Friedenwald,  superintendent  of 
the  department  of  manuscripts  in  the  library 
of  Congress,  was  added  to  the  Manuscripts 
Commission  of  the  Historical  Association. 

By  formal  vote  the  Executive  Council  de- 
clared for  the  manifest  policy  of  another 
meeting  of  the  association  in  the  East,  then 
in  the  West,  at  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor,  in 
1900,  with  a  return  in  1901  to  Washington, 
where  this  national  society  was  incorporated 
by  act  of  Congress  and  made  a  Government 
institution  in  organic  relations  with  the 
Smithsonian,  to  which  it  annually  reports. 
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CONFIDENCE    A  POWER    TO    AS- 
SIST   NATURAL    CONDITIONS. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  bank  clear- 
ances of  the  country  (which  represent  the 
real  volume  of  business)  less  than  10  per 
cent,  of  cash  settlements  is  required.  Credit 
is  the  great  instrument  for  facilitating  deal- 
ings between  man  and  man,  as  well  as  cor- 
poration and  corporation.  The  threatened 
collapse  in  1893  of  the  power  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  maintain  the  gold 
basis  of  its  cun-ency  caused  such  a  con- 
striction of  credit  that  paper  forms  of  cur- 
rency were  at  a  premium  as  well  as  the 
stamped  gold  of  the  nation.  In  the  year 
now  opening  we  have  conditions  that  give 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
national  currency,  and  as  a  sequel  there  is 
a  widening  of  every  form  of  credit,  individ- 
ual or  corporate.  The  rate  of  interest  is  de- 
clining, not  only  because  there  is  actually  a 
larger  per  capita  circulation  of  forms  of 
money  than  ever  known  before,  but  be- 
cause there  is  a  vast  expansion  in  that  con- 
fidence which,  by  interchange  of  notes  and 
checks,  relieves  the  pressure  for  cash  re- 
quirements upon  the  banks. 

The  element  of  confidence  is  important, 
not  only  in  the  regulation  of  our  domestic 
transactions,  but  in  respect  of  our  interna- 
tional relations.  Whenever  the  currency  of 
the  United  States  has  been  threatened  by 
unwise  legislation  or  popular  agitation  there 
has  been  a  heavy  withdrawal  of  foreign  cap- 
ital from  this  country.  It  is  true  that  the 
crisis  of  1892-1893  occurred  when  we  were 
a  debtor  nation,  while  now  the  account  on 
the  world's  ledger  stands  in  our  favor.  But 
if  we  had  not  redeemed  our  credit  by  bor- 
rowing the  money  necessary  to  sustain  spe- 
cie payments,  and  if  we  had  not  beaten  the 
advocates  of  unsound  finances  in  1896  and 
last  autumn,  we  would  hardly  have  been 
such  a  creditor  nation  as  we  are  to-day.  We 
would,  if  we  had  drifted  upon  the  rocks  of  a 
depreciated  currency,  have  been  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  dealing  with  gold-standard  na- 


tions to  such  an  extent  that  a  large  part  of 
the  benefits  which  Nature  herself  brought  to 
us  by  means  of  good  crops  here  and  poor 
crops  elsewhere,  would  have  been  l^jost.  By 
the  political  results  which  confirmed  the 
time-honored  policy  of  the  Government  in 
maintaining  the  gold  standard  (except  when 
stress  of  war  forced  an  exception),  the 
United  States  put  themselves  in  the  posi- 
tion to  .reap  the  best  results  of  their  home 
and  foreign  trade.  Experience  ha«  proved 
that  the  unchallenged  coin  is  the  one  which 
can  turn  itself  over  in  international  trade 
dealings  to  the  greatest  advantage  to  all. 
One  of  the  soundest  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent industrial  and  speculative  activity  of  this 
country  is  the  hope— if  not  absolute  convic- 
tion—that the  currency  question  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  realm  of  discussion  by  the 
new  Congress,  if  not  by  the  present  expir- 
ing Federal  Legislature. 

The  revival  of  confidence  has  helped  the 
great   Western   and    Northwestern   sections 
of  the  country  to  realize  the  utmost  profit 
out  of  the  favorable   Agricultural   develop- 
ments  of   the   last   three   years.    It   is   not 
necessary  now  for  advocates  of  a  new  cur- 
rency policy  to  put  clauses  requiring  gold 
payments  in  the  contracts  they  make  with 
their   fellow-men.    The  region   west  of   the 
Mississippi  has  derived  so  much  profit  out 
of  the  sale  of  its  agricultural  products  since 
the  summer  of  1896  that  it  has  canceled  its 
indebtedness  to  the  East,  made  purchases  to 
improve  its  position,  as  well  as  to  supply 
necessaries  of  life,  and  put  money  in  bank. 
The  bank  deposits  of  the  West  were  never 
larger  than  they  ar,e  to-day.    Instead  of  bor- 
rowing money  at  Eastern  financial  centers, 
the  West  actually  has  a  surplus  to  lend  to 
New  York  should  that  monetary  center  be 
threatened      with      temporary      stringency. 
More  than  that,  the  West  is  actually  lend- 
ing money  at  a  profit  in  Europe.    It  is  large- 
ly financing  its  own  enterprises,  and  it  has 
contributed  vastly  to  sustain  the  fabric  of 
values  in  securities. 

The  Western  business  man  is  in  a  superior 
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position  to  take  advantage  of  the  changes 
in  natural  conditions  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  enterprise,  now  that  the  danger  of 
a  debased  currency  has  disappeared.  He 
sees  or  learns  from  others  whether  the  corn 
cribs  or  the  wheat  elevators  are  empty  or 
full.  He  knows  in  either  case  what  the 
significance  of  it  means  to  the  great  trans- 
pcTtation  lines,  and  he  gets  at  the  facts 
sooner  than  his  Atlantic  Coast  brother,  who 
is  apt  to  look  too  closely  at  the  factory 
stacks  in  his  neighborhood  to  learn  whether 
the  smoke  comes  out  or  not.  The  Western 
man  has  been  a  tremendous  influence  in  the 
current  movement  of  securities  values.  He 
has  seen  under  his  own  eyes  the  improve- 
ment in  the  financial  position  of  his  section 
in  the  last  two  years;  he  has  witnessed  the 
piling  up  of  surplus  funds  in  his  own  bank; 
he  has  seen  or  learned  what  the  tonnage  of 
the  railroads  in  1899  is  likely  to  be,  either 
through  Eastward  shipments  of  grain  or 
purchases  of  general  merchandise  from  the 
Eastern  manufacturer;  he  can  guess  the 
value  of  a  railroad  security  the  truer  for 
these  reasons.  He  does  not  bother  about 
temporary  fluctuations  in  prices;  he  .^^lakes 
his  investment  for  one  full  crop  year  at 
least.  He  now  has  the  money  to  invest 
which  he  did  not  possess  a  few  years  ago, 
and  he  has  confidence  never  before  experi- 
enced that  his  money  will  continue  to  have 
a  purchasing  power  as  great  as  the  Bank  of 
England  note  or  the  British  sovereign. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 
William  A.  Wheelock,  the  well-known 
capitalist,  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
State  Trust  Company.  This  company  has 
just  declared  a  dividend  of  three  per  cent, 
payable  January  3d. 

....  Steel  has  now  become  so  cheap  that 
some  of  the  great  mines  ifl  Colorado  and  the 
West  have  determined  to  use  it  for  posts  and 
like  uses,  instead  of  timber.  Steel  will  be, 
of  course,  very  much  more  durable,  and  less 
excavation  will  be  necessary  in  placing  a 
lining  of  steel  than  of  wood. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  River- 
side, Cal.,  shipped  in  one  month  both  new 
and  old  crop  oranges.  This  happened  in 
November.    The  growth  of  the  orange  indus- 


try at  Riverside,  Cal.,  is  shown  by  the  state- 
ment that  for  the  crop  year  1880-'81  15  cars 
were  shipped  East,  while  in  1897-'98  the 
shipment  was  4,700  cars.  Each  car  con- 
tained 336  boxes. 

....The  importance  of  the  output  of  Pu- 
get  Sound  ports  is  not  very  well  known. 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  are  the  two  shipping 
points  for  the  great  -states  tributary  to  Pu- 
get  Sound.  From  July  1st  to  November  9th 
there  were  shipped  27,339  tons  of  wheat, 
225,905  barrels  of  flour  and  15,011  tons  of 
salmon.  These  shipments  went  to  China, 
Japan,  Siberia,  Honolulu,  New  South  Wales 
and  England.  The  shipments  of  lumber 
were  simply  enormous. 

....  Two  events  of  considerable  interest 
recently  took  place.  One  was  the  declara- 
tion by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6 
Railway  Company  of  a  dividend  of  one  dol- 
lar per  share  on  the  preferred  stock,  and 
another  was  the  sale  at  per  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  F6  fours.  Since  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
F6  the  present  managers  have  been  in  con- 
trol, and  they  have  made  a  brilliant  record 
in  their  management  of  the  road.  The  net 
earnings  of  the  road  for  the  five  months 
ending  November  30th  show  an  increase  over 
same  time  in  1897  of  $144,877.61. 

....  The  farmers  of  North  Carolina  are 
maintaining  about  the  usual  quantity  of 
acres  devoted  to  cotton  raising  and  at  the 
same  time  are  giving  much  attention  to  the 
raising  of  grains,  grasses  and  live  stock.  The 
farmer's  idea— and  an  excellent  one  it  is— is 
to  provide  from  his  side  products  for  his 
own  living  and  for  a  surplus  to  sell,  thus 
leaving  his  receipts  from  cotton  as  almost 
clear  gain.  The  profits  from  different  crops 
per  acre  in  North  Carolina,  as  shown  by  the 
State  Labor  Commissioner,  are  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cotton,  $5.92;  wheat,  $1.97;  corn,  $3.53; 
tobacco,  $20.97;  sweet  potatoes,  $29.56;  Irish 
potatoes,  $28.37;  peanuts,  $23.23;  sorghum, 
$19.85;  hay,  $14.98;  rice,  $12.25  ;  beans,  $9.80; 
barley,  $9.64;  peas,  $5.67;  broom  corn,  $3.60; 
flax,  $3.15 ;  rye,  $2.93 ;  oats,  $2.51. 

....  Recent  rumors  of  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Sloan  from  the  presidency  of 
the    Delaware,    Lackawanna   and    Western 
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Railroad  have  been  confirmed.  Mr.  Sloan, 
who  was  eighty-one  years  of  age  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  has  finally  yielded  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  his  family  and  friends,  and  will  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  company  in  Feb- 
ruary resign  from  the  presidency.  We  Ivuow 
of  no  other  railroad  president  in  the  country 
who  has  held  a  similar  position  for  so  long 
a  period,  and  it  is  not  disparaging  to  others 
to  say  that  no  other  president  has  achieved 
so  uniform  and  really  great  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  the  management  of  the  corporate 
affairs  of  a  great  railway.  The  probabili- 
ties are  that  Mr.  Sloan  will  be  made  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  thus 
continuing  his  official  connection  with  the 
Delaware,    Lacliawanna   and    Western. 

...  .At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association,  held  in  Decem- 
ber, 1897,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  subject  of 
currency  reform  in  the  United  States.  The 
Committee  consisted  of  Professors  Taylor 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Taussig  of 
Harvard,  Jenks  of  Cornell,  Sherwood  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  and  Kinley  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  five  representatives  from 
five  important  universities.  The  Committee 
made  their  report  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association,  which  was  held  during  hol- 
iday week  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  it  is 
an  able  and  exhaustive  document.  The  re- 
port in  general  harmonizes  with  the  stand 
taken  at  the  Indianapolis  Sound  Money  Con- 
vention and  by  the  Monetary  Commission, 
which  was  a  result  of  that  Convention.  The 
Committee  in  their  report,  first  of  all,  show 
the  need  of  reform.  Altho  the  finances  of 
the  United  States  are  upon  a  gold  basis, 
it  is  still  true  that  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  Bryan  stripe  might  place 
the  country  upon  a  silver  basis.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  politics,  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue.  A  gold  standard 
should  be  affirmatively  and  decisively  es- 
tablished. The  Committee  dwell  upon  the 
means  for  insuring  the  stability  of  the 
standard  and  upon  the  need  of  a  better 
banking  system.  They  would  prefer  that 
the  task  of  maintaining  the  convertibility 
of  other  forms  of  currency  into  gold  should 
be  shifted  from  the  Treasury  to  banking 


institutions,  and  they  urge  that,  if  this 
change  cannot  be  made,  and  the  Treasury 
must  continue  to  maintain  the  standard, 
"  everything  calculated  to  make  that  task 
an  easier  one  should  be  done,  and  the  de- 
partment should  be  specially  organized  with 
reference  to  the  duty  thus  devolving  upon 
it."  Whether  the  legal  tender  notes  be  re- 
tained or  not,  there  should  be  bank  notes, 
and  this  circulation  may  safely  be  issued 
upon  ordinary  banking  assets.  Some  elas- 
ticity can  be  obtained  by  amendments  to 
the  present  laws  concerning  national  bank 
circulation.  The  Committee  recognize  the 
need  for  increasing  banking  and  currency 
facilities  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts  of 
the  country,  and  say  "  the  most  effective  as 
well  as  the  safest  expedient  for  accomplish- 
ing this  object  is  some  system  of  branch 
banking  so  constructed  as  to  supplement 
but  not  displace  the  present  system  of  in- 
dependent banks."  The  Committee  in  con- 
clusion urge  early  action  in  monetary  re- 
form and  state  that  the  conditions  now 
existing  are  of  the  most  favorable  descrip- 
tion; indeed,  they  can  scarcely  hope  for  the 
same  conditions  to  occur  in  the  near  future. 

THE  FOLLOWING  DIVIDENDS  ARE  ANNOUNCED  : 

Phenix  National  Bank  3  per  cent.,  payable  Jan- 
uary 3d, 

Garfield  National  Bank,  quarterly,  10  per  cent., 
payable  December  31st. 

National  Shoe  &  Leather  Bank,  quarterly,  1  per 
cent.,  payable  January  3d. 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  semi- 
annual, 33^  per  cent.,  payable  January  28th. 

Michigan  Central  Railroad  2  per  cent.,  payable 
January  28th. 

Canada  Southern  Railway  1  per  cent.,  payable 
February  1st. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railway  1% 
per  cent. ,  payable  January  20th. 

Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Company  semi-annual, 
5  per  cent. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Coupons,  due 
January  1st. 

SAVINGS   BANKS   HAVE   DECLARED  INTEREST  : 

Emigrant  Industrial  3)^  per  cent.,  payable  Jan- 
uary 16th. 

Franklin  S}4  per  cent.,  payable  January  16th. 

Union  Dime  3>^  per  cent. ,  payable  January  19th. 

New  York  4  per  cent.,  payable  after  January 
1st. 

« 

America  Savings  Bank  3>^  per  cent.,  payable 
January  16th. 

Bank  for  Savings,  interest  4  per  cent.,  payable 
January  IGth. 


INSURANCE. 


THE    OLD    COMPLAINT    OF 
UNFAIRNESS. 

A  Norfolk  (Va.)  newspaper  quotes  from 
the  report  of  the  State  Auditor  that  in  the 
year  1897  thirty-three  foreign  hfe  companies 
doing  business  in  the  State  of  Virginia  re- 
ceived from  all  sources  within  that  State 
$2,461,608,  and  paid  out  in  the  State  $1,264,- 
524,  leaving  a  total  profit  to  them  of  $1,196,- 
084,  and  the  journal  believes  that  year  was 
reckoned  a  very  bad  one  by  insurance  peo- 
ple in  Virginia.  Much  of  this  was  placed  in 
bonds,  but  a  vast  sum  is  annually  laid  out  in 
real  estate  in  the  North  and  V^est,  or  is 
loaned  out  to  individuals  at  a  low  rate.  Fol- 
lowing the  collapse  in  wheat  this  year,  one 
of  these  great  corporations  loaned  several 
millions  on  Chicago  real  estate  at  4  per  cent., 
and  as  that  company  collected  in  Virginia 
$288,776  and  paid  out  only  $94,992,  it  is  plain 
that  $193,784  was  carried  out  of  Virginia  to 
be  loaned  elsewhere  at  4  per  cent.  It  is  a 
great  injustice  to  Virginia  to  draw  away  an- 
nually a  million  of  dollars  to  go  into  the  tax 
lists  of  other  States  ;  this  money  ought  to 
be  loaned  in  Virginia  at  the  same  rate  as 
elsewhere.  Some  companies  which  promptly 
loan  in  other  States  at  4  per  cent.,  have 
kindly  offered  large  loans  in  Virginia  at  6  ; 
but  no  company  has  put  the  State  on  an 
equal  footing  with  others,  either  in  lend- 
ing money  or  in  erecting  handsome  build- 
ings on  the  soil.  With  an  adult  male  popu- 
lation of  less  than  400,000,  Virginia  cannot 
easily  endure  the  permanent  withdrawal  of 
over  a  million  annually,  and  if  the  companies 
will  not  treat  Virginia  fairly  the  Legislature 
should  enact  laws  which  will  cause  them  to 
do  so. 

There  are  several  serious  errors  here,  the 
errors  and  the  complaint  both  being  not  at 
all  new.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  seriously 
wrong  to  consider  the  excess  of  receipts  over 
outgoes,  in  any  one  year,  as  profits  ;  this  can- 
not be  so  unless  every  liability  incurred 
during  the  year  has  been  provided  for,  and 
in  case  of  life  insurance  it  is  never  so.  The 
writer  of  the  complaint  would  not  consider 
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that  he  had  made  $10  profit  if  on  the  last  day 
of  December  he  received  that  amount  in  ad- 
vance for  subscriptions  ;  nor,  if  he  received 
$1,000  for  advance  subscriptions  in  the  first 
week  of  the  year  and  in  that  week  expended 
only  $500,  would  he  consider  himself  to  have 
netted  $500  profit  in  that  week.  Any  busi- 
ness man  who  reasoned  thus,  and  shaped 
his  course  accordingly,  would  certainly  come 
upon  trouble.  The  difference  between  moneys 
collected  of  Virginia  citizens  and  moneys 
paid  to  Virginia  citizens  in  any  year  is  not 
profit ;  to  speak  of  it  as  such  befogs  the  case 
and  leads  to  wrong  conclusions. 

Next,  the  phrase  "  foreign  life  insurance 
companies  "  is  unfortunate  and  misleading. 
This  department  of  The  Independent  never 
applies  the  word  "  foreign "  to  any  com- 
pany except  those  not  organized  within  the 
United  States  ;  and  even  then  uses  it  only 
as  a  term  of  designation  and  with  a  slight  re- 
gret. The  proper  term  is  either  "  outside  " 
or  ''  other  State."  The  word  "  foreign "  is 
bad  because  it  goes  beyond  geographical  lo- 
cation and  carries  the  notion  of  antagonism, 
or,  at  least,  of  dissimilarity  in  feeling  and 
interest  ;  "  foreigner "  has  been  too  much 
counted  equivalent  to  "  enemy."  Is  West 
Virginia  a  foreign  country  to  Virginia  ?  Is 
the  Ohio  side  of  the  river  foreign  to  the  city 
of  Wheeling  ? 

Money  distributes  itself  according  to  de- 
mand and  it  cannot  be  dammed  up  ;  interest 
rates  are  based  on  supply,  demand  and  se- 
curity. Virginia  is  not  the  only  State  whose 
interest  is  higher  than  in  some  other  States. 
It  is  possible  that  life  companies  have  some- 
times been  influenced  in  part  by  the  desire 
for  local  popularity  in  the  matter  of  erecting 
buildings,  but  no  building  has  been  erected 
unless  it  was  expected  to  prove  a  fair  invest- 
ment. If  in  any  instance  the  expectation 
has  not  been  realized,  that  shows  error  in 
judgment,  not  action  from  a  wrong  motive. 
"  Handsome  buildings  "  are  not  erected  on 
any  rule  of  equal  distribution  ;  if  they  were, 
the  Mutual  Life  might  be  required  to  put 
up  in  Norfolk  a  building  like  the  one  the 
company  has  in  Boston.    Such  a  treatment 
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of  trust  funds  as  that  would  be  promptly 
and  properly  condemned  by  every  country 
newspaper  which  was  not  either  dull  or 
bribed.  Would  our  Norfolk  friend  advise 
Virginians  to  insure  their  lives  in  any  com- 
pany which  made  its  investments  on  the  rule 
of  doing  the  fair  thing  by  this  and  that  sec- 
tion, and  of  lending  to  all  alike  who  would 
borrow,  regardless  of  security  ? 

The  complaint  is  old.  So  is  the  proposed 
remedy— compulsory  legislation.  "  If  the 
companies  will  not  treat  this  State  fairly  by 
reloaning  in  Virginia  a  portion  of  the  im- 
mense profits  realized  from  her  citizens," 
etc.,  then  the  Legislature  must  make  them. 
(There  is  the  misleading  word  "  profits " 
again.)  But  what  is  proposed  for  the  Legis- 
lature is  precisely  what  the  Legislature  can- 
not do.  If  the  law  attempts  to  punish  the 
alleged  unfairness  by  a  heavy  tax,  the  com- 
panies can  withdraw  from  the  State,  and 
that  would  not  help  Virginians  ;  or  the  com- 
panies could  add  the  tax  to  future  premiums 
in  Virginia.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  any 
attempt  to  coerce  the  companies  into  lending 
in  Virginia  or  elsewhere  at  lower  rates 
would  make  loans  there  less  secure  and  de- 
sirable ;  hence  the  effect  would  be  to  stiffen 
rates  or  to  stop  loaning  altogether.  Loan- 
able capital  cannot  be  compelled  so  long  as 
it  has  the  refuge  of  flight 


policy  is  also  No.  1  on  the  policy  register. 
That  a  man  who  was  first  in  being  of  the 
founders,  first  to  take  out  insurance  and  on 
the  original  board  of  officers,  should  survive 
to  collect  his  own  policy  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
six  is  certainly  notable.  It  is  also  worth  not- 
ing that  the  company  survives  to  pay  it. 
Why  should  this,  however,  be  notable?  Only 
by  way  of  contrast  with  the  ephemera. 


A  HALE  SURVIVOR. 

On  the  10th  of  December  Mr.  Benjamin  C. 
Miller  attained  the  great  age  of  ninety-six, 
.and  he  therefore  drew,  in  his  own  person, 
the  proceeds  of  a  $10,000  policy  in  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  of  New  Jersey.  The 
policy  was  not  in  form  an  endowment,  but 
in  effect  an  ordinary  life  policy  may  be  con- 
sidered an  endowment,  payable  at  ninety 
or  at  previous  death.  Starting  with  100,000 
lives  at  age  10,  the  table  calculation  is  that 
the  number  surviving,  per  1,000,  will  be  8.47 
at  90,  4.62  at  91,  2.16  at  92,  0.79  at  93,  0.21  at 
94,  0.03  at  95.  The  rule  in  the  Mutual  Bene- 
fit treats  96  as  the  age  of  zero  as  to  remain- 
der, and  Mr.  Miller  is  the  first  to  be  able  to 
claim  under  this  rule.  The  case  is  also  mem- 
orable because  he  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  company,  in  1843;  he  was  its  Sec- 
retary until  1868,  and  is  still  a  Director.  His 


CALCIC    CARBIDE    REGULA- 
TIONS. 

We  have  several  times  referred  to  the 
latest  illuminant,  acetylene  gas,  which  is 
new  only  in  the  discovery,  essential  to  any 
extended  use,  how  to  produce  it  commer- 
cially. Calcic  carbide,  known  commonly  as 
carbide,  is  a  compound  of  lime  and  carbon; 
water  is  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  When  these 
two  compounds  come  Into  contact  each  is 
decomposed,  the  hydrogen  crosses  over  to 
join  the  carbon  and  form  the  peculiar  hydro- 
carbon known  as  acetylene  gas  ;  the  oxygen 
and  lime  also  cross  over  and  form  a  refuse 
remainder,  "  slacked  "  lime.  The  affinity  of 
carbide  for  water  is  so  great  that  it  takes 
moisture  from  the  air,  then  forming  gas, 
slowly,  however,  and  so  it  can  be  preserved 
only  in  air-tight  packing.  Under  actual  wa- 
ter contact  the  decomposition  is  rapid,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  water,  and  is 
always  accompanied  by  heat.  But  while 
kept  quite  dry,  carbide  is  in  all  respects  as 
harmless  as  earth,  and  therefore  new  regu- 
lations have  just  been  made  by  the  authori- 
ties here.  All  carbide  in  transit  or  in  storage 
must  be  put  up  in  tightly  sealed  iron  recep- 
tacles, not  exceeding  100  pounds  in  a  pack- 
age, and  plainly  marked  "  calcium  carbide- 
dangerous  if  not  kept  dry."  Not  more  than 
twenty  pounds,  either  in  bulk  or  in  car- 
tridges, can  be  stored  or  kept  in  any  build- 
ing used  for  residential  or  mercantile  pur- 
poses, and  this  only  on  a  permit.  The  per- 
mit will  require  that  all  parcels  over  two 
pounds  shall  be  jn  tight  metal  packages,  and 
kept  at  least  six  inches  above  the  floor,  in  a 
fireproof  safe  located  above  the  street  grade. 
Having  anything  to  do  with  making,  trans- 
porting, storing  or  using  liquid  acetylene  is 
absolutely  prohibited  in  Greater  New  York. 

No  criticism  can  Justly  be  made  upon  the 
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last  prohibition,  for  liquefaction  of  any  gas 
enters  the  domain  of  danger.  Whether  the 
other  regulations  are  not  unduiy  strict,  de- 
pends, probably,  upon  the  construction  of 
the  term  fireproof  safe.  If  the  water  thrown 
on  a  fire  should  reach  carbide,  the  resulting 
gas  would  feed  the  fire,  as  any  escape  of  gas 
now  used  feeds  it,  but  explosion  is  not  likely 
to  occur  in  such  cases,  because  the  condi- 
tions for  making  the  "  mixture "  with  air 
will  not  exist— the  place  will  be  too  open  to 
the  air.  Elevation  to  such  a  point  as  to  be 
out  of  reach  of  any  stray  water  flowing  in  is 
only  reasonable.  Carbide,  in  any  quantity, 
small  or  large,  should  never  be  left  on  the 
floor  level  ;  the  top  of  a  room  is  a  better 
place  than  the  bottom,  since  the  top  is  the 
driest  place. 

There  seems  to  be  some  disposition  to  raise 
an  acetylene  "  scare."  This  we  feel  bound 
to  oppose,  because  the  gas  is  too  valuable  to 
be  kept  out  of  use,  and  is  not  more  danger- 
ous than  other  things  to  which  civilized  so- 
ciety has  become  accustomed.  We  must 
learn  how  to  take  care  of  it,  that  is  all. 


INSURANCE  ITEM. 
The  New  York  Life  published  on  the 
1st  Inst,  a  preliminary  statement  showing 
in  round  numbers  what  had  been  accom- 
plished during  the  year.  Since  Mr.  John 
A.  McCall  became  President  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  he  has  in- 
fused into  every  department  some  of  his 
own  indomitable  energy,  has  weeded  out  ir- 
responsive and  ineflacient  officials,  replac- 
ing them  with  men  working  congenially 
and  enthusiastically  with  himself.  The 
statement  shows  aggressiveness  of  the  right 
sort.  The  company  has  in  force  life  insur- 
ance to  the  amount  of  $944,000,000,  exclud- 
ing policies  outstanding  and  undelivered. 
There  are  330,000  policy  holders  in  the  com- 
pany. It  has  increased  its  insurance  in 
force  during  the  year  by  $67,000,000.  It 
paid  more  than  $10,000,000  to  beneficiaries 
under  its  policies.  It  paid  over  $11,000,000 
to  living  policy  holders.    It  loaned  upward 


of  $4,000,000  to  its  policy  holders  on  the  sole 
security  of  their  policies  at  five  per  cent, 
interest,  and  it  paid  during  the  year  to  its 
policy  holders  $2,700,1)00  in  dividends.  Few 
of  us,  we  are  afraid,  appreciate  the  tremen- 
dous importance  of  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company  with  its  aggregate  mil- 
lions. 


Insurance  Statements* 

THE  IIAKTFOUD  FIKE  IxNSUKANCE  COM- 
PANY, OF  IIAKTFOKD,  CONN. 

We  confess  to  be  agreeably  surprised  in  read- 
ing the  eighty-ninth  annual  statement  of  the 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  which  we  print  to-day.  We  were 
fearful  that  the  untoward  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  in  tire  insurance  circles  during 
the  past  year  would  prevent  the  different  com- 
panies from  showing  the  u^al  good  results 
from  the  year's  business,  but  the  Hartford  Fire, 
under  the  able  management  of  George  L.  Chase, 
President,  makes  an  excellent  statement.  Its 
total  assets  have  been  increased  to  $11,183,- 
659.90 ;  its  reserve  for  re-insurance  has  been 
increased  about  $150,000 ;  its  net  surplus  now 
stands  at  .$4,458,910.67,  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  $209,000.  The  best  business  men 
throughout  the  country  ask  for  policies  of  fire 
insurance  in  the  Hartford  Fire. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

The  custom  of  making  New  Year's  calls  was 
dropped  some  years  ago,  but  the  United  States 
Life  Insurance  Company  continues  to  publish 
its  annual  statement  on  the  morning  of  January  < 
first  with  becoming  regularity — a  survival  of  the 
fittest.  The  company  has  had  a  very  good  year's 
business,  and  its  policy  holders  and  all  interested 
in  life  insurance  will  be  pleased  to  read  so  favor- 
able a  statement  as  we  print  to-day.  The  com- 
pany's assets  now  amount  to  $7,916,609.18, 
while  its  surplus,  as  regards  policy  holders, 
amounts  to  the  handsome  sum  of  $825,613.01. 
The  excellent,  conservative  and  progressive  char- 
acter of  the  management  is  a  notable  feature 
of  the  United  States.  George  H.  Burford  is 
President ;  George  G.  Williajns,  President  of  the 
Chemical  National  Bank,  is  Vice-President ;  C. 
P.  Fraleigh,  Second  Vice-President,  and  A. 
Wheelwright  is  Secretary. 
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PEBBLES. 


PUZZLES. 


The  King  of   Siam's  favorite  hymn  is  said 
to  be  "  Just  'S-I-am."— L.  A.  W.  Bulletin. 

Epigram:  "  A  handshake  from  the  Dean 

is  like  the  whetting  of  an  ax  in  a  poultry  yard. 
— Harvard  Lampoon. 

"To  tell  the  truth,  I  increase  my  hight  a 

little  by  wearing  footpads  in  my  shoes."  "  Foot- 
pads?" "Yes,  they  hold  me  up." — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

'*  Isn't  Belle's  liusband  old  enough  to  be 

her  father?"  "Her  father!  Why,  my  dear, 
he's  old  enough  to  be  a  Captain  in  the  United 
States  Navy  !  " — Philadelphia  North  American. 

. . .  .'Tis  now  the  hunter  roams  the  fields 
With  several  barking  Towsers, 
And  finds  when  night  time  settles  that 
He's  only  bagged  his  trousers. 

— Baltimore  American. 

....Said  the  youth,  "  Er — ah — I — is  there 
any  reason  why  you  and  I  should  not  wed?" 
"What  has  reason  to  do  with  the  case?"  asked 
the  young  woman.  Then  he  knew  that  love 
alone  ruled  her  actions. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Rondeau — After  Leigh  Hunt. 

....  Hobson  kissed  me  when  we  met — 
It  was  at  a  large  reception ; 
I  was  one  of  many,  yet, 

I'll  admit,  without  deception. 
That,  altho  I'm  fat  and  fair. 

Forty,  too,  and  Love  has  missed  me, 
I  can  die  without  despair — 
Hobson  kissed  me. 

— New  York  Sun. 

....  Christmas  trees  together  stood, 
The  pride  of  all  the  wintry  wood. 

"  I  pine  for  you,"  remarked  a  tree, 
"  Your  every  needle's  dear  to  me.", 

"  Spruce  up,"  the  dear  one  did  reply, 
Cone-sole  yourself  and  check  your  sigh." 

Then  added,  "  Cedar  point  you  should — 
"  If  not  so  ever-green  you  wood  !  " 

"  Fir-fetched !  "  a  tough  old  limb  did  rave, 
And  toppled  senseless  on  the  pave. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

....  One  of  the  attractive  features  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Exhibition  at  Omaha  was  the 
Indian  department,  where  the  redmen  dwelt  in 
their  tepees,  and  mimicked  their  own  history  in 
dances  and  mock  fights.  After  one  of  the  latter 
exhibitions  a  Boston  girl  undertook  to  talk  to  a 
young  Indian  brave  sitting  beside  her.  "  Heap 
much  fight,"  she  said.  Lo  smiled  a  stoical  smile, 
drew  his  blanket  closer  about  his  stalwart  form 
and  replied :  "  Yes ;  this  is  indeed  a  great  ex- 
position, and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  our  por- 
tion of  the  entertainment  is  by  no  means  the 
least  attraction  here.  May  I  ask  who  it  is  that 
I  have  the  honor  of  addressing? "  The  dear 
girl  from  Boston  was  thunderstruck.  She 
blushed  a  rosy  red — even  Boston  girls  can  blush 
wheu  they  thaw  out — and  hastily  fled.  She 
had  been  addressing  one  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School  graduates. — Omaha  World-Herald. 


CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANB. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  *'  A  Lovable  Crank,"  by 
Barbara  Yechton. 


A  Goblet. 

* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

Reading  across :  1,  A  punctuation  mark ;  2, 
urges  forward ;  3,  to  tweak ;  4,  a  heathen ;  5, 
a  sweet  substance,  in  favor  with  nearly  every 
one ;  6,  charge  ;  7,  in  Philippines  ;  8,  in  Manila  ; 
9,  a  crowd ;  10,  a  popular  hero. 

Centrals,    reading   downward,    will    spell    the 
name  of  a  poet  who  wrote  about  a  famous  gob- 
let. SAIDIE  T. 
Zigzag. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same 
number  of  letters.  When  correctly  guessed  and 
placed  one  below  another,  the  zigzag,  beginning 
at  the  upper,  left-hand  letter,  will  spell  a  name 
given  to  G9tz  von  Berlichingen. 

lieading  across:  1,  The  surname  of  a  famous 
temperance  lecturer ;  2,  a  place  for  rest  or  re- 
pose ;  3,  a  brief  sentence  added  to  a  device ;  4, 
broken  in  intellect ;  5,  the  surname  of  a  Shake- 
spearean character ;  6,  artifice ;  7,  to  lave ;  8, 
farther  forward ;  9,  an  ecclesiastical  garment ; 
10,  vehement ;  11,  a  title  of  nobility ;  12,  a 
servant ;  13,  a  color ;  14,  an  engagement ;  15, 
the  goddess  of  the  moon ;  16,  concerning ;  17, 
the  patron  saint  of  Wales. 

Framed  Word- Square. 

l^H<H«H(!ie4:^  " 

*      *  ''=7fevJ      *      * 

«  5      ^c      4c      6  4c 


*  *      *      * 

*  *      *      * 

7       :(c      *      8 


3:(::{::)::((^:|c4 

From  1  to  2,  most  capable ;  from  1  to  3,  mul- 
tiplied by  seven ;  from  2  to  4,  evident ;  from  3  to 
4,  destitute  of  teeth ;  from  1  to  5,  a  little  cavity ; 
from  2  to  6,  a  number ;  from  4  to  8,  even ;  from 
3  to  7,  I. 

Included  word-square :  1,  A  Roman  philoso- 
pher and  patriot ;  2,  a  particle ;  3,  rent ;  4,  a 

sign.  HELENA  M. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  DECEMBER  22nd. 
Pi. — Riding  upon  the  Goat,  with  snow-white  hair, 
I  come,  the  last  of  all.     This  crown  of  mine 
Is  of  the  holly  ;  in  my  hand  I  bear 

The  thyrsus,  tipped  with  fragrant  cones  of 
pine. 
I  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Divine, 
And  the  return  of  the  Saturnian  reign  ; — 
My  songs  are  carols  sung  at  every  shrine, 
Proclaiming  *•  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to 
men." 

PoBTiCAL  MuNAGBBiK. — 1,  Grasshopper ;  2,  dog; 
3,  nightingale ;  4,  mouse ;  5,  serpent ;  6,  stag ;  t» 
flying-flsh  ;  8,  toad ;  9,  bor£;:<. 
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PERSONALS. 
The  late  ex-Senator  Calvin  S.  Brice  had  his 
life  insured   for  $500,000  in   the  early   months 
of  the  present  year,  and  had  paid  only  one  pre- 
mium upon  the  policies. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  presided  on  the  20th 

at  a  meeting  in  London,  called  for  the  consider- 
ation of  plans  for  preventing  tuberculosis,  or 
consumption,  in  man,  and  for  checking  the 
spread  of  the  disease  among  cows.  He  directed 
the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  fact  that  the 
Queen  had  recently  ordered  the  destruction  of 
36  of  her  dairy  cows  because  they  were  tuber- 
culous. 

The    conviction    of    Harriet    Evans,     a 

Christian  Science  "  healer,"  in  Cincinnati  a  few 
weeks  ago  under  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
practice  of  medicine,  was  followed  last  week  in 
that  city  by  the  conviction  of  another  "  healer," 
Miss  Alice  Putnam,  upon  a  similar  charge,  a 
fine  of  $100  having  been  imposed.  Both  cases  go 
to  the  higher  courts  on  appeal,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Scientists  have  raised  $10,000  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  two  women. 

Baron  Iveagh  (Sir  Edward  Cecil  Guin- 
ness), the  head  of  the  well-known  Dublin  family 
of  brewers,  has  given  $1,250,000  to  the  Jenner 
Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine,  his  purpose 
being  to  ^promote  the  highest  research  in  bac- 
teriology as  bearing  upon  the  causes,  nature, 
prevention  and  treatment  of  disease.  He  is  also 
about  to  expend  $1,250,000  in  reclaiming  three 
acres  of  Dublin  slums,  and  erecting  there  a  con- 
cert hall,  a  library,  baths,  a  gymnasium  and 
improved  dwellings  for  workmen. 

Raoul    Pictet ,  the    Swiss    chemist,    who 

succeeded  some  years  ago  in  liquefying  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  has  come  to  New  York,  where  he 
will  consult  with  scientific  men  concerning  the 
practical  use  of  certain  discoveries  he  has  made. 
He  asserts  that  he  has  found  a  method  of  sub- 
jecting a  human  patient  to  a  temperature  of 
110  degrees  below  zero  without  <  .uger,  and  that 
by  the  application  of  this  extreme  cold  he  can, 
by  killing  the  bacilli,  cure  those  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  consumption  or  any  other  infectious 
disease. 

. ..  .Sir  William  Jenner,  the  eminent  London 
physician  who  died  a  few  days  ago  in  his  84th 
year,  was  very  poor  in  his  student  days,  but 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  active  life 
(he  retired  in  1889)  his  annual  income  from  his 
practice  was  from  $60,000  to  $75,000.  He 
served  for  many  years  as'  physician  extraordi- 
nary to  the  Queen.  The  largest  fees  he  ever 
received  were  two  of  5,000  guineas  each,  and  both 


of  them  were  paid  by  Americans — one  for  a 
journey  to  see  a  patient  in  Scotland  and  the 
other  for  a  consultation  in  Brighton. 

.  . .  .The  new  Attorney-General  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Davies,  clearly  sees  what 
course  the  new  government  at  Albany  should 
pursue.  In  a  public  address  he  promises  that 
he  will  follow  Governor  Roosevelt  wherever  the 
Governor  shall  lead,  and  lead  wherever  the 
duties  of  his  ofllce  require  him  to  do  so.  "  We 
must  do  this,"  he  says,  *'  to  keep  in  power.  We 
must  convince  the  people  that  the  Republicans 
are  better  than  the  Democrats.  The  Inde- 
pendents hold  the  balance  of  power  in  this 
State,  and  we  must  command  their  respect  if 
we  hope  to  succeed  in  retaining  control.  They 
demand  and  we  must  give  an  honest  adminis- 
tration." This  is  practical  politics  of  a  very 
good  kind. 

....  After  the  death  of  John  W.  Keely  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  "  secret "  of  his  motor  had 
died  with  him.  He  had  refused  even  in  the  last 
hours  of  his  life  to  communicate  it  to  any  one, 
and  he  left  no  manuscript  which  throws  any 
light  on  his  alleged  production  or  liberation  of 
a  new  force  by  the  disintegration  of  molecules 
under  the  soft  and  persuasive  influence  of  the 
vibration  of  fiddle  strings.  His  machines,  now 
useless,  have  been  turned  over  to  T.  B.  Kin- 
raide,  of  Boston,  who  had  enjoyed  his  confidence 
in  some  measure,  and  who  undertakes  to  work 
at  them  for  a  year,  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
the  "  secret."  If  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  shall 
have  accomplished  nothing,  the  collection  of  dis- 
integrators, condensers  and  engines  will  be  con- 
signed to  the  junk  shop. 

....  Rear  Admiral  Dewey  completed  his 
sixty-first  year  on  the  26th  ult.,  and  at  the  same 
time,  owing  to  the  retirement  of  Rear  Admiral 
Bunce,  he  became  the  ranking  ofl&cer  of  the 
navy.  The  latest  story  about  this  great  com- 
mander is  one  told  by  a  Californian  who  returned 
from  Manila  a  few  days  ago.  A  native  official, 
it  is  said,  who  had  brought  certain  material  in 
small  boats  to  the  flagship,  under  contract, 
came  on  board  in  gaudy  raiment  and  demanded 
payment  of  a  bill  in  which  were  many  extra 
and  unwarranted  charges.  The  Admiral  po- 
litely but  firmly  declined  to  pay  them.  The 
freighter  then  resorted  to  insult,  misled  and  em- 
boldened by  the  great  commander's  quiet  man- 
ner. In  the  midst  of  his  tirade  the  Admiral  re- 
marked to  the  sailors  on  watch,  "  Drop  this 
man  overboard,"  and  in  a  minute  the  surprised 
Filipino  was  swimming  for  his  boat,  while  his 
high  silk  hat  was  bobbing  up  and  down  on  the 
waves  of  Cavit6  Bay. 
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The  iD(iiiiry  wliicli  the  War 

The    Conduct    _k         ^         4^    1  t       +    i    „ 

,    ,      ,,,  Department   has   directed   a 

of  the  War.      „        ,      ^    ,, 

Board    of    Survey    to    make 

coneerniDg  the  beef  supply  is  confined  by 
the  terms  of  the  order  to  only  one  consign- 
ment of  300,000  pounds  which  was  for- 
warded to  Porto  Rico,  but  not  landed  there. 
The  investigation  undertaken  by  the  Inspect- 
or-General, to  which  General  Miles  referred 
in  his  testimony  before  the  War  Inquiry 
Commission,  is  still  in  progress.  The  Com- 
mission has  published  a  synopsis  of  the  re- 
ports made  by  the  commanding  officers  of 
fifteen  regiments  and  submitted  by  General 
Miles  in  connection  with  his  testimony. 
These  reports  were  uniformly  to  the  effect 
that  the  canned  beef  furnished  for  the  Porto 
Rico  expedition  was  utterly  unfit  for  use, 
repulsive  to  sight  and  taste,  and  the  cause 
of  intestinal  disorders  in  those  who  ate  it 
for  lack  of  anything  better.  Major  Daly, 
chief  surgeon  at  Tampa,  reported  that  the 
fresh  beef  supplied  in  Porto  Rico  and  at 
Jacksonville  appeared  to  have  been  pre- 
served by  chemicals,  had  the  odor  of  an  em- 
balmed body  before  cooking  and  was  repul- 
sive afterward.  General  Garretson,  who 
commanded  a  division  in  Porto  Rico,  con- 
firmed the  reports  of  the  regimental  officers 
concerning  the  canned  beef.  On  the  other 
hand,  several  commissaiy  officers  say  that 
all  the  beef  w^as  good,  and  the  packers  as- 
sert that  the  methods  used  were  in  no  way 
different  from  those  pursued  in  preparing 
beef  for  the  general  trade.  It  has  recently 
been  disclosed  that,  after  the  destruction  of 
Cervera's  squadron,  plans  were  made  by 
General  Shaffer  for  sending  the  transport 
*'Aransas"  through  the  channel  and  into  San- 
tiago harbor.  At  the  suggestion  of  Adju- 
tant-General  Corbin,   the    transport's    pilot 


house  was  to  be  protected  against  the  guns 
of  the  forts  by  bales  of  hay,  and  the  sub- 
merged mines  were  to  be  torn  up  bj'^  a  drag- 
ging anchor.  When  the  time  came  for  this 
curious  experiment,  on  July  10th,  Toral  was 
about  to  surrender,  and  the  project  was 
given  up. 


The  attempts  of  prom- 
Policy  of  the  .^^^^^  Democrats  to  de- 

Democratic    Party.     ^,  ,.        ^       ^,    . 

fine  a  policy  for  their 

party  in  the  next  national  campaign  have  at- 
tracted some  attention  during  tlie  last  ten 
days.  In  several  public  addresses  Mr.  Bryan 
has  defended  the  silver  doctrine  of  the  plat- 
form of  1896,  saying  that  it  will  surely  con- 
tinue to  be  the  chief  tenet  of  the  party. 
The  offer  of  some  who  left  the  party  in  1896 
to  return  upon  condition  that  silver  shall  be 
dropped  and  the  first  place  be  given  to  a 
fight  against  Trust  combinations  will  not,  he 
says,  be  accepted.  If  he  has  his  way  the 
platform  will  oppose  what  he  calls  militar- 
ism, the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a 
standing  army  of  100,000  men,  and  any  pol- 
icy concerning  the  Philippines  which  does 
not  provide  for  the  independence  of  the  "Fili- 
pinos. It  is  reported  that  his  views  were 
approved  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Committee,  and  that  the  most  influen- 
tial members  of  the  National  Committee 
have  decided  that  he  should  be  nominated 
again  upon  the  old  silver  platform,  enlarged 
bj'-  the  additions  which  he  suggests.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  of  New 
Yorlv,  publishes  a  manifesto  in  favor  of 
colonial  expansion  and  remarks  that  "  six- 
teen-to-one  is  decidedly  a  dead  issue."  One 
compromise  suggested  in  the  West  is  that 
the  first  place  in  the  platform  shall  be  given 
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to  ail  attack  upou  Trusts,  that  opposition  to 
the  gold  staudard  (without  meution  of  a 
coinage  ratio)  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen 
to  one,  and  that  Bryan  shall  be  the  nom- 
inee. 


The   action   taken    by   the 
The  Movement     Republican     members     of 
Against  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 

Senator    Quay,      ture  on   the  3d   inst.     was 
not  encouraging  to  the  sup- 
porters of  Senator  Quay.    There  are  16-1  Re- 
publicans in  the  Legislature— a  large  major- 
ity,  the   entire   number   of   members   being 
254— but  only  109  of  these  attended  the  cau- 
cus at  which  a  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator  was  to  be  nominated.    On  the  first 
ballot  98  of  these  voted  for  Mr.  Quay,    and  all 
of  those  present  voted  for  him  on  the  next 
ballot,  but  at  least  128  votes  are  required  for 
the  election  of  a  candidate  in  the  Legisla- 
ture.   It  is  not  probable  that  Mr.  Quay  can 
obtain    the    19    additional    votes    which    he 
needs.    There  were  55  Republicans  who  re- 
fused to  enter  the  caucus,  and  51  of  these— 
the  number  including  Senator  David  Martin, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Senator  Flinn,  of  Pitts- 
burg, both  of  whom  exert  great  influence  in 
the  party— had   signed   a  pledge   by   which 
they   are   bound   to   enter   no   caucus   until 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  taken  action 
■upon  the  pending  motion  relating  to  the  in- 
dictment of  Mr.  Quay  for  a  criminal  offense. 
These  members  have  issued  to  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  State  an  address  in  which  they 
say    that    a    trial    of    Mr.     Quay    on    the 
indk-tment     has      been      delayed      by     his 
own     act     and     that     they     cannot     vote 
for  liim   until   he   has   been   cleared   of  the 
charges.    It  is  noticed  that  the  leading  ad- 
vocates  of   this   policy   in   the   meeting   at 
which  the  address  was  prepared  were  Sen- 
ators Martin  and  Flinn,  intensely  practical 
politicians,  w^hose  motives  are  not  always  in 
accord  with  those  of  Mr.  Wanamaker,  the 
leader  of  the  movement  to  prevent  the  re- 
election of  Mr.  Quay.    On  the  7th  inst.  the 
Supreme    Court   began   to   hear   arguments 
upou  Mr.  Quay's  petition  for  a  removal  of 
the  case  from   the  court  where  it  is   now 
pending.    The  election  of  a  Senator  will  take 
place  on  the  ITth. 


^  ,    ,      c.   ...  The    commander    of    the 

Cuba  s    Soldiers      ^,   ^ 

and  Revenue.        ^"*''^"   ^'^''^^'^  "^   Havana 
province  is  not  in  agree- 
ment with   General   Gomez   concerning  the 
disbandment  of  the  army.    This  officer.  Gen- 
eral :m Unocal,  accepted  General  Brooke's  be- 
lated invitation  and  was  present,  with  two 
or  three  of  his  subordinates,  at  the  ceremo- 
nies in  Havana  on  New  Year's  Day.      The 
American    commander's    more    conciliatory 
attitude  was  suggested,  it  is  said,  by  an  ad- 
monition from  Washington.    Since  the  trans; 
fer  of  sovereignty  General  Menocal  has  been 
inclined  to  disband  his  forces,  and  many  of 
his  men  would  like  to  be  employed  by  the 
Americans   as   policemen   or  on   the   public 
works.    But  the  old  chief,  at  his  camp  200 
miles  from  the  city,  insists  that  the  soldiers 
must   be  paid   before   they   lay   down   their 
arms.    Misleading  reports   as  to  his  recent 
proclamation  have  been  published.    In  it  he 
reminded  the  Cuban  people  that  "  the  Ameri- 
cans are  not  Spaniards  and  are  humane." 
After   the   establishment   of   a    strong   and 
stable  government,  he  continued,  they  would 
"  depart,   leaving   Cubans   to   govern   them- 
selves."   Therefore  he  urged  all  true  Cubans 
to  strive  for  "  the  establishment  of  law  and 
order,  that  Cuba  may  the  sooner  be  free  and 
independent  in  reality."  At  Havana  General 
Ludlow  is  already  employing  2,200  Cubans 
on  public  works,   1,000  men  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  police  force,  and  several  hun- 
dred more  WiJ  be  used  as  patrolmen  in  the 
suburban   districts.      Much   excitement   has 
been  caused  in  Santiago  by  an  order  from 
General  Brooke  directing  that  the  customs 
receipts  shall  be  forwarded  for  at  least  offi- 
cially reported)  to  Havana  every  week.    Up 
to  this  time  this   money  has  been  used  in 
cleaning   the   city,    making   new   roads,   im- 
proving   the    w^ater    supply,   etc.,   and   the 
wages  of  thousands  of  Cuban  laborers  have 
been  paid  out  of  the  fund.    The  Cubans  fear 
that  the  centralization  of  customs  revenue 
at  Havana  will  deprive  these  men  of  work 
and  cause  the  improvement  projects  to  be 
abandoned.     In  several  mass-meetings  they 
have   protested   against   it.    General   Wood, 
who  has  won  great  popularity  by  his  tact 
and  exceptional  executive  ability,  sailed  for 
this  country  on  the  5th  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion to  the  Government  at  Washington.    He 
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was  escorted  to  the  wharf  by  a  procession  of 
5,000  Cubans.  It  is  reported  that  General 
Broolce  has  been  addressing  his  orders  to 
subordinates  of  General  Wood,  thus  seeming 
to  ignore  the  authority  of  the  Governor  of 
the  district. 


the  Americans  had  brol^en  their  promises, 
and  urged  his  followers  to  support  him  in  his 
effort  to  obtain  absolute  independence. 


In  the 
Philippines. 


It  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
Government  to  avoid  if  pos- 
sible any  collision  with  the 
firmed  Filipinos,  and  it  is  probable  that  Gen- 
eral Miller  was  instructed  to  exhaust  all 
means  of  conciliation  before  resorting  to 
force  at  Iloilo.  On  the  8th  Colonel  Potter 
brought  to  Manila  the  news  that  the  Ameri- 
■can  troops  had  not  landed  there,  but  would 
probably  go  into  camp  on  the  small  island 
of  Guimaras,  which  lies  between  Iloilo  and 
the  island  of  Negros.  The  insurgents  had 
barricaded  the  streets  of  the  city  and  were 
threatening  to  destroy  it  by  fire  if  our  ships 
should  begin  a  bombardment.  In  the  prin- 
'Cipal  buildings  kerosene  oil  had  been  so  dis- 
tributed that  fire  would  spread  rapidly.  The 
local  printers  declined  to  put  the  President's 
proclamation  in  type.  Two  soldiers  of  the 
Sixth  Artillery  were  attacked  in  the  harbor 
by  natives,  and  one  will  die  of  his  wounds. 
The  Filipino  Junta  at  Paris  says  that  Agui- 
naldo  has  gone  to  Iloilo.  Every  member  of 
his  Cabinet  is  bound  by  pledges  to  resist 
American  occupation  and  to  surrender  the 
Spanish  prisoners  only  upon  condition  that 
Spain  shall  negotiate  directly  with  the  Fili- 
pinos for  an  exchange,  release  all  imprisoned 
Filipinos,  and  pay  all  expenses  of  the  trans- 
fer as  a  kind  of  war  indemnity.  The  utter- 
ances of  the  Junta  at  Hong  Kong  and  Paris 
and  of  the  Filipino  press  at  Manila  have 
been  hostile  to  the  American  policy  and  of  a 
threatening  character.  The  Government  at 
Washington  will  send  to  Manila  without  de- 
lay seven  regiments  of  regulars,  four  gun- 
boats of  light  draught  and  the  supply  ship 
"  Solace."  The  President's  proclamation, 
published  at  Manila  by  General  Otis  on  the 
4th  inst.,  excited  hostile  comment  in  the 
Filipino  press,  which  declared  that  the 
Americans  must  give  up  annexation  or  enter 
upon  a  long  and  bloody  war.  In  a  manifesto 
published  on  the  following  day,  Aguinaldo 
protested  against  what  he  called  the  intru- 
sion of  the  American  forces,  asserted  that 


The    proclamation    made 
The  President        ^^^^^^^.^    ^^    ^^^^^^^^  ^^.^ 

to  the    Filipinos.  .    ^,     ^  ^      1  x^ 

was  in  the  form  of  a  letter 

of  instructions  addressed  to  Secretary  Alger, 
dated  December  21st.  The  President  pointed 
out  that  the  actual  occupation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  entire  group  of  islands  had 
become  "  immediately  necessary,"  and  that 
the  military  government  should  be  extended 
"  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  the  whole  of 
the  ceded  territory."  General  Otis  was  en- 
joined to  proclaim  that  "  we  come,  not  as  in- 
vaders or  conquerors,  but  as  friends,  to  pro- 
tect the  natives  in  their  homes,  their  employ- 
ments and  their  personal  and  religious 
rights."  All  who  assist  in  the  work  are  to 
receive  the  reward  of  the  support  and  pro- 
tection of  our  Government;  others  are  to  be 
ruled  "  with  firmness  if  need  be,  but  without 
severity  so  far  as  may  be  possible."  The 
operations  of  civil  and  municipal  govern- 
ment will  be  performed  by  men  now  in  office 
who  accept  American  supremacy  or  by  oth- 
ers "  chosen  so  far  as  may  be  practicable 
from  the  inhabitants."  The  policy  of  an 
open  door  is  set  forth  as  follows:  "  All  ports 
and  places  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the 
actual  possession  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  will  be  opened 
to  the  commerce  of  all  friendly  nations." 
It  should  be,  said  the  President  in  conclu- 
sion, "  the  earnest  and  paramount  aim  of 
the  military  administration  to  win  the  con- 
fidence, respect  and  affection  of  the  inhabi- 
tants by  assuring  to  them  in  every  possible 
way  that  full  measure  of  individual  rights 
and  liberties  which  is  the  heritage  of  free 
peoples,  and  by  proving  to  them  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  United  States  is  one  of  benevo- 
lent assimilation,  substituting  the  mild  sway 
of  justice  and  right  for  arbitrary  rule.  In 
the  fulfilment  of  this  high  mission,  support- 
ing the  temperate  administration  of  affairs 
for  the  greatest  good  of  the  governed,  there 
must  be  sedulously  maintained  the  strong 
arm  of  authority  to  repress  disturbance  and 
to  overcome  all  obstacles  to  the  bestowal  of 
good  and  stable  government  upon  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  under  the  free  flag 
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of  the  United  States."  When  he  published 
These  iustructions  General  Otis  added  his 
opinion  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  appoint  representative  Filipinos 
to  office  and  to  establish  a  government  sus- 
ceptible of  development,  by  an  increase  of 
local  representation  and  power,  into  one  "  as 
free  and  independent  as  is  enjoyed  by  the 
most  favored  provinces  in  the  world." 


The  policy  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 

J?  ,  ment  seems  to  be  to  drift.    The 

Delay. 

crisis  which  a  week  ago  seemed 

inevitable  has  been  postponed,  at  first  under 
the  pretext  of  Premier  Sagasta's  illness,  and 
later  apparently  with  a  view  to  keeping  the 
Government  along  and  postponing  any  con- 
flict which  might  precipitate  the  action  of 
the   Carlists.    It   Is   said   that   Premier    Sa- 
ga sta  will  suggest  to  the  Queen  Regent  that 
she  use  her  constitutional  powers  to  ratify 
the  treaty  when  the  American  Senate  shall 
have  ratified  it  and  then  convoke  the  pres- 
ent  Cortes  at  the  beginning   of   February. 
In  that  case  it  is  believed  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  he  will  form  a  cabinet  with  Gen- 
eral Weyler  as  a  prominent   member.    On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  announced  that  Gen- 
eral   Polavieja,    the    former    Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and  Senor 
Silvela,  the  conservative  leader,  have  agreed 
upon  a  new   cabinet,   and   been   summoned 
by  the  Queen   Regent,  indicating  an   early 
advent  of  the  Conservatives  to  power.    Of 
the  Carlists  nothing  has  been  heard  very  re- 
cently, altho  the  indications  have  not  disap- 
peared  of   their   activity   and   readiness   to 
take  advantage  of  a  cabinet  crisis  in  their 
own  interests.    There  has  been  considerable 
discussion  in  Madrid,  tho  scarcely  anywhere 
else,  with  regard  to  the  proposition  to  sell 
one  of  the  Balearic  Isles  to  England.    This, 
however,   has  raised  very  bitter  opposition 
among  the  Spaniards,   except  among  those 
who  claim  that  the  more  money  they  can 
get  the  better. 


cussed  on  broad  philanthropic  grounds,  and 
tjien  referred  for  practical  adjustment  to  an* 
international  committee  of  specialists,  to  re- 
port on  the  feasibiiity  of  carrying  out  the 
recommendations      of      the      Ambassadors- 
should  any  be  made.    The  Czar  seems  not 
to   be   oversanguine    of   any    immediate    re- 
sults from  the  first  or  Ambassadors'   Con- 
ference,   but    hopes   that   the   thought    will 
take  as  firm  a  liold  upon  other  countries  a» 
it  has  appearently  upon  England,  in  which 
case  he  feels  that  good  will  come.    He  is 
much  encouraged  by  Lord  Salisbury's  reply 
accepting   the  invitation   to  the  conference 
and  promising  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
British  Government.    There  is  general  inter- 
est to  know  what  answer  will  be  given  by 
the  Czar  to  the  Premier's  request  for  an  in- 
dication   of    the    special    topics    to    be    dis- 
cussed as   a  guide  in  the  selection  of   the 
British    representative    and    his    assistants. 
At  the  same  time  come  reports  of  activities, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  are  scarcely  consistent 
with  these  proposals  for  peace.    The  naval' 
dockyards  at  Sevastopol  are  described  as  in 
a  state  of  feverish  activity.    There  has  been 
a  careful  inspection  of  all  military  and  naval 
stations,  and  acceleration  of  means  of  de- 
fense has  been  urged.    The  number  of  men 
enrolled  in  the  army  and  navy  during  Oc- 
tober and  November  w^as  larger  than  ever, 
and  reinforcements  are  being  hurried  to  the- 
Asiatic  frontier  as  rapidly  as  possible.    The 
garrisons  on  the  Turkish  border  are  being 
largely   increased,   and   the   railway   to   the 
Afghan   border   is    said   to    be   in   working 
order. 


The  Czar's 
Proposal. 


After  his  rest  in  Livadia  the 
Czar  is  back  in  St.  Peters- 
burg and  apparently  hard  at 
work  with  Count  Muravieff  in  formulat- 
ing plans  for  the  Peace  Conference.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  the  subject  is  to  be  dis- 


England 
and    France. 


Following  close  upon  the 
Fashoda  case  and  while  the 
Newfoundland  shore  diffi- 
culty is  still  prominent  has  come  the  publi- 
cation in  London  of  a  Madagascar  Blue 
Book,  which  has  not  tended  to  lessen  the 
strain  between  England  and  France.  It  in- 
cludes the  correspondence  of  nearly  a  year 
up  to  the  close  of  December,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  protests  and  complaints.  The 
points  covered  are:  The  promise  by  France 
of  a  protectorate,  and  the  recognition  of 
British  rights,  followed  by  annexation  and 
the  annulling  of  British  rights;  forbidding 
natives  to  trade  with  foreigners;  a  practi- 
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callj^  probibitive  tariff  on  English  goods;  of- 
ticial  publication  of  French  trade-marks  and 
pressure  on  the  people  to  use  no  others;  an 
order  forbidding  coastwise  traffic  to  all  for- 
eign vessels,  until  it  became  evident  that 
there  were  not  enough  French  ships  to  do 
the  work.  To  all  oi  these  protests  and  com- 
plaints it  is  stated  that  not  a  single  answer 
was  given  nor  even  was  a  comment  made 
on  them.  The  treatj'  obligations  were  simply 
ignored.  The  French  papers  claim  that  the 
l)ublication  was  with  a  direct  vieAv  to  em- 
bittering the  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, but  the  English  press  describe  it  as 
J.ord  Salisbury's  proof  of  the  difficulty  of 
coming  to  any  sort  of  agreement  with 
France  and  declare  that  France  must  under- 
ijKtand  that  there  will  be  an  end  to  such  com- 
plaisance. That  this  is  having  effect  is 
evident  from  a  change  of  tone  on  the  part  of 
the  French  press  in  regard  to  the  Newfound- 
land question.  Many  of  them  assert  that 
there  are  no  such  great  interests  involved 
there  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  insist  on 
them  to  the  danger  of  others,  and  urge  that 
the  rights  there  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
be  surrendered  for  some  compensation  in 
territory  or  cash.  Taken  in  connection  with 
Lord  Cromer's  address  at  Khartum,  the  gen- 
eral impression  is  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  made  up  its  mind  to  end  these 
constant  irritations  in  its  dealing  Avith 
France. 


A  Bonapartist 
Manifesto. 


The    most   important    item 


that  comes  to  us  from 
France  is  the  manifesto  is- 
sued by  Prince  Victor  Napoleon  at  Brussels. 
In  this  he  announced  that  he  had  fully  de- 
cided to  take  action  for  the  restoration  of  the 
French  Empire  when  he  thought  the  time 
favorable;  that  while  opposed  to  futile  ven- 
tures and  useless  demonstration  he  was  re- 
solved to  have  recourse  if  necessary  to 
force;  that  he  was  now  preparing  for  this, 
and  should  certain  events  occur,  the 'prob- 
ability of  which  w\as  greater  than  some  sup- 
posed, he  would  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  movement.  He  also  announced  that  his 
brother  Prince  Louis  would  fight  beside  him, 
bringing  to  the  Bonapartist  followers  his 
prestige  and  military  talent  as  well  as  his 
rank   in   the   Russian   Army.    A   significant 


announcement  was  that  he  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  anti-Semitism.  While  he  regretted 
the  abnormal  influence  of  the  Jews  in 
France,  he  claimed  that  this  was  the  inev- 
itable outcome  of  the  weakness  of  parlia- 
mentary government  and  would  disappear 
on  the  removal  of  the  cause.  As  to  the 
Dreyfus  case,  he  said  little,  but  blamed  the 
Ministers  for  the  trouble  and  expressed  his 
amazement  that  unjustifiable  attacks  on 
the  army  were  tolerated.  At  the  same  time 
the  Orleanists  are  moving,  tho  not  with  the 
same  aggressiveness  as  the  Bouapartists 
and  with  apparently  a  very  much  smaller 
following,  so  that  it  is  generally  considered 
that  they  do  not  enter  in  as  an  important 
factor.  That  the  Bouapartists,  however,  are 
seriously  to  be  reckoned  with  seems  to  be 
generally  acknowledged  everywhere.  Dis- 
patches from  Paris  report  also  a  great  re- 
vival of  the  Anarchist  party,  in  view  of  the 
dread  of  military  despotism.  There  has  beeD 
little  of  note  in  regard  to  the  Dreyfus  case, 
except  that  the  president  of  a  section  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation  has  resigned  his  positiott 
in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  regard- 
ing it.  Reports  from  French  Guiana  say 
that  the  chief  physician  of  the  penitentiary 
at  Cayenne  has  gone  to  the  Isle  du  Diable  at 
the  request  of  the  commandant  there  to  at- 
tend Captain  Dreyfus,  who  is  suffering  se- 
riously from  dysentery. 


Austrian 
Problems. 


During  the  contest  between  the 
Czechs    and    the    Germans     the 


Italian  Austrians  of  Istria  have 
kept  quiet,  but  have  been  watching  develop- 
ments with  great  care,  determined  that  no 
opportunity  for  advancing  their  own  inter- 
ests should  be  lost.  So  far  the  Italian  mem- 
bers have  supported  the  Government.  Of 
late,  however,  there  has  arisen  a  diffictilty 
through  the  concession  by  the  Government 
to  the  Slavs  of  that  section  of  a  special  high- 
school,  its  instruction  to  be  given  in  the 
Croatian  language.  The  town  seems  to  be 
chiefly  Italian,  tho  the  surrounding  popula- 
tion is  largely  Slavic.  Accordingly  the  Ital- 
ian society  has  addressed  an  energetic  pro- 
test, affirming  that  while  there  is  no  objec- 
tion in  itself  to  such  a  school,  its  location  in 
an  Italian  town  is  unjust.  The  significance 
of  the  movement  lies  chiefly  in  the  indica- 
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tlon  of  I  he  increasing  pei*plexities  that  at- 
tend fj^ovornment  in  the  dual  monarchy. 
Wliat  will  satisfy  the  Czechs  antagonizes 
the  Germans,  and  the  Italians  are  entering 
in  as  another  element,  while  the  Poles,  Mag- 
yars and  Ilumans  are  all  striving  for  their 
own  advancement  at  the  expense  of  all  their 
neighbors.  To  make  the  situation  worse, 
there  are  indications  that  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  has  felt  very  keenly  the  great  trials 
through  which  he  has  passed  and  his  physi- 
■cal  condition  inspires  grave  fears.  Should 
he  be  taken  away  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
(to  avoid  disintegration  of  the  empire.  From 
Berlin  comes  the  report  that  Emperor  Wil- 
liam is  taking  note  of  the  situation  very 
<?arefully  and  believes  that  the  only  solution 
ds  to  be  found  in  an  entirely  new  readjust- 
ment of  political  forces,  resulting  probably 
in  a  new  Triple  Alliance  of  Russia,  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  thus  re-establishing  the 
policy  of  Prince  Bismarck. 


Rule  in 
the  Sudan. 


Lord  Cromer,  the  British  diplo- 
matic    agent     in     Egypt,     has 
been     up     the     Nile     to     visit 
•General    Kitchener    at   Oradurman,   and   in 
^     general     reception     to     the      Sudanese 
:Sheiks  made  a  long  address  on  the  future 
rule   of   the   province,    which     he     affirmed 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Khedive,  the  sole  representative  of  both  be- 
ing the  Sirdar,  in  whom  they  have  full  con- 
fidence.   There  will  be  no  attempt  to  govern 
the  country  from  Cairo,  still  less  from  Lon- 
don,      lie   then   promised   perfect   religious 
freedom,   and   in  answer  to  a  question  as- 
sured  the   Sheiks   that  Moslem   sacred  law 
would  be  applied;  also  that  taxation  would 
be  moderate  and  just.    The  speech  is  com- 
mented upon  in  the  English  papers  as  the 
plainest  assertion  of  British  sovereign  rights 
in  the  Sudan  yet  made.    Notice  is  taken  of 
the  omission  of  the  Sultan's  name,  but  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  quicker  the  actual  situation 
is  recognized  the  better  it  wall  be  all  around. 
There  has  been  another  defeat  of  the  der- 
vishes, so  that  their  force  is  weakening,  al- 
tho  reports  come  from  Darfur  that  the  Kha- 
lifa has  gathered  a  large  force  and  is  taking 
the  aggressive  against  the  local  tribesmen. 
Another  act  of  Lord  Cromer's  on  his  visit 
was  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  at 


Khartum  of  the  Gordon  Memorial  College. 
He  outlined  the  aims  of  the  college,  an- 
nounced that  it  will  l)e  wholly  undenomina- 
tional, and  that  the  instruction  so  far  as 
practicable  will  be  conducted  in  Arabic;  that 
its  object  shall  not  l)e  to  create  a  race  of  An- 
glicized  Sudanese,  but  to  train  their  minds. 
The  address  was  well  received  by  the  native 
audience. 


Those  wiio  have  hoped  that  after 
all  there  might  be  some  reform  de- 
velopments in  China  are  somewhat  aghast 
at  an  imperial  edict  recently  issued  from  Pe- 
king appointing  as  members  ex-officio  of  the 
Tsung-li-Yamen  all  the  viceroys  and  govern- 
ors of  provinces.  The  effect  of  this  will  be 
inevitablj^to  greatly  hamper  the  action  of  thgt 
body.  There  are  nineteen  provinces,  each  with 
its  own  governor,  and  in  addition  there  are 
about  fifteen  viceroys  scattered  over  the  en- 
tire empire.  In  the  lack  of  means  of  com- 
munication a  meeting  of  all  w^ould  be  almost 
impossible,  and  any  attempt  at  action  with 
a  considerable  number  of  them  absent  would 
be  looked  upon  as  uuAvise.  The  result  is 
that  this  has  more  prospect  of  blocking  ad- 
vance than  almost  anything  that  has  been 
done  for  some  time.  From  Western  China 
there  come  disquieting  reports  of  disturb- 
ances among  the  Shan  tribes.  The  prov- 
ince of  Sze-Chuen  is  so  disturbed  that  mer- 
chants have  countermanded  orders  for  ship- 
ments of  goods  to  that  section,  and  a  panic 
appears  to  prevail  throughout  the  whole  re- 
gion. A  notorious  black  flag  leader,  after 
offering  to  refrain  from  further  depreda- 
tions and  receiving  a  compensation  for  it 
from  the  Chinese  authorities,  has  reassem- 
bled his  followers  and  started  on  a  fresh 
crusade.  It  is  said  that  a  French  mission- 
ary is  in  their  hands  and  that  all  hopes  of 
saving  him  have  been  given  up.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Shanghai  settlements  continues  to 
attract  notice.  According  to  reports,  United 
States  Minister  Conger,  supported  by  the 
British  Ambassador,  has  introduced  a  pro- 
test against  the  extension  of  any  exclusive 
concessions  at  that  city,  but  has  urged  the 
enlargement  of  the  existing  settlements  on 
an  international  basis,  and,  as  the  French 
demand  has  been  refused,  apparently  this 
has  accomplished  its  purpose. 


HARCOURT;    BLACK;    WATTS-DUNTON. 


BV    JUSTIN    M  CARTHV,     M.  P. 


The  political  questiou  just  uow  engrossing 
our  attention  here  is  brought  up  by  the  resig- 
nation which  Sir  Wiliam  Harcourt  has  aji- 
nounced  of  his  position  as  Leader  of  the  Lib- 
eral Party  in  the  House  of  Commons.    I  am 
sure  the  question  will  have  some  interest  for 
most  of  my  American  readers;  and  I  should 
like  to  make  it  clear  to  them  what  is  the  real 
nature  of  the  subject  under  dispute.    The 
Liberal  Party  has  been  out  of  office  for  some 
three  years,  and  is  almost  certain  to  be  out 
of  office  for  three  years  more.    Lord  Rose- 
bery  was   Prime   Minister  during  the  year 
that  followed  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone; and  then,  when  the  General  Election 
came  and  the  Liberals  were  thrown  out  of 
power    and    became    merely    an    opposition 
again,  Lord  Rosebery  resigned  his  position 
as  Leader  of  the  Liberal  Parly  in  the  House 
of    Lords.    Now    there    is    a    strong    party 
among  the  Liberals  of  England  who  think 
that  Lord  Rosebery  ought  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  resume  his  leadership  of  the  Party 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  order  that  if,  after 
the  next  election,  the  Liberals  should  return 
to  power  Lord  Rosebery  might  be  sent  for 
by  the  Queen  and  become  Prime  Minister. 
Roughly  described  the  question  is,  therefore, 
between  those  who  desire  to  see  Lord  Rose- 
bery the  future  Prime  Minister,  and  those 
who  would  rather  give  to  Sir  William  Har- 
dcourt his  opportunity  for  obtaining  that  dis- 
tinction.   This  has  led  to  a  controversy,  and 
the  controversy  has  been  judged  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam   Harcourt    to    show    that    the    Liberal 
Party  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  dissatisfied 
with  his  leadership,  or,  at  least,  not  willing 
that,  from  Liberal  Leader  of  the  Party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  should  become  Lib- 
eral Prime  Minister.    Therefore   Sir  William 
Harcourt  has  resigned  his  position  as  Leader 
and  prefers  to  act  as  an  independent  Liberal 
Member.    Mr.  John  Morley  is  in  sympathy 
with  him,  and  Harcourt  and  Morley  are  un- 
doubtedly the  two  strongest  Members  of  the 
Party  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Now,  no 
doubt,  there  are  personal  feelings  inspiring 


the  men  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy; 
but  the  main  difference  of  opinion,  I  can  as- 
sure the  readers  of  The  Independent,  is  the 
difference  between  the  policy  of  the  Jingo 
and  the  policy  of  the  Little  Englander.  These 
terms,  of  course,  are  nicknames,  names  of 
reproach  and  of  contempt,  and  they   must 
not  be  taken  as  representing  anything  more 
than  a  mere  caricature  of  the  policy    main- 
tained on  either  side  of  the  question.    Still, 
the  nicknames  will  do  for  the  present,   as 
they  help  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  what  the 
controversy  is  all  about.    Lord  Rosebery  is 
understood  to  be  the  advocate  of  what   is 
called  a  "  spirited  foreign  policy;  "  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt  is,  on  the  whole,  for  the  old- 
fashioned  policy  of  peace,  retrenchment  and 
reform;  for  minding  our  own  business,  as  a 
rule,  and  looking  after  our  own  people  in  the 
first  instance  and  not  making  expansion  of 
the  Empire,  as  it  is  called,  our  main  and 
foremost  duty.    Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam   Harcourt   are   both   well   qualified    to 
take  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  w^henever 
the  Liberals  get  a  chance  of  coming  back 
into  power.    Both  men  are  able,  eloquent,  ex- 
perienced, honorable  and  sincere.    But  there 
is  just   that  difference:    Lord   Rosebery   is 
much   more   in   sympathy   with   those   who 
favor  a  spirited  foreign  policy  than  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt  is  or  professes  to  be.    Do  not 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  Lord  Rosebery 
would  countenance  what  Lord  Salisbury  sar- 
castically described  as  "  seizing  everything 
and  fighting  everybody."    On  the  other  hand, 
do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt  would  sanction  the  policj'  of 
letting  every  foreign  power  do  just  what  it 
liked,  so  long  as  it  did  not  invade  the  shores 
of  England.    There   is  no   contrast  of  that 
kind  to  be  worked  out  of  the  opposing  poli- 
cies.   But  the  fact  undoubtedly  is  that  Lord 
Rosebery  is  understood  to  be  more  Palmer- 
stonian  than  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt  is  understood  to  be  more 
Giadstonian  than  Lord  Rosebery.    The  read- 
ers of  The  Independent  may  take  it  from 
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me  that  this  is  the  real  uieaniug  of  the  con- 
troversy now  going  on. 

The  too  early  death  of  my  old  friend  Wil- 
liam Black  has  been  a  severe  loss  to  the 
readers  of  English  literature.  Some  of 
Black's  novels  were  just  as  well  known,  1 
am  sure,  among  you  in  America  as  among  us 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  William  Black 
was  one  of  my  earliest  friends  when  I  came 
to  settle  in  London  at  the  opening  of  the 
sixties.  He  was  a  writer  on  the  staff  of  the 
Morning  ^tur,  the  old  organ  of  Cobden  and 
Bright,  of  which  I  was  for  some  years  the 
editor,  a  position  which  I  gave  up  onlj'^  in 
order  to  be  free  to  spend  some  time  in  the 
United  States.  Black  had  come  up  from 
Scotland  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune  as  a 
writer.  At  the  same  time,  or  about  the  same 
time,  three  other  adventurous  young  Scotch- 
men, friends  of  his,  came  up  to  town  with 
the  same  object.  All  the  four  were  success- 
ful in  their  different  ways.  David  Gray 
made  his  mark  as  a  poet,  and  but  for  his 
early  death  would  have  realized,  even  more 
fully  than  he  did,  his  poetic  dreams.  Robert 
Buchanan  has  made  his  mark  as  novelist, 
dramatist  and  poet.  Kobert  Giffen  became 
financial  editor  of  a  daily  paper,  and  now 
holds  a  high  Government  appointment,  and 
as  Sir  Robert  Giffen  is  admitted  to  be  the 
first  financial  authority  in  England.  William 
Black  was  the  fourth  of  these  young  men 
who  thus  followed  their  star,  and  I  need  not 
say  what  his  success  has  been.  When  I  re- 
turned to  England  after  a  somewhat  length- 
ened absence  I  became  once  again  a  col- 
league of  William  Black,  for  he  was  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  tne  Daily  News,  and  I  joined 
the  Daily  News  as  a  writer  of  leading  ar- 
ticles. Black  soon,  how^ever,  made  such  a 
success  as  a  novel  writer  that  he  wisely  re- 
solved to  devote  himself  to  that  craft  alto- 
gether, and  he  gave  up  journalism  and  never 
could  be  induced  to  write  any  more  for  news- 
papers. For  myself,  1  was  drawn  by  my 
destiny— let  us  put  it  grandly— into  political 
life,  and  our  paths  naturally  diverged  a  good 
deal,  and  I  saw  Black  less  often  than  I  used  to 
do  in  former  days.  Our  friendship,  however, 
remained  absolutely  unchanged,  and  it  was 
always  a  delight  to  me  to  spend  a  day  or 
two  with  him  at  his  house  at  Brighton,  or  to 
meet  him  in  the  social  life  of  London.   Black 


was  a  true  friend  to  his  friend.  He  cared 
nothing  for  what  is  called  society;  but  he 
loved  the  companionship  of  those  whom  he 
knew  well;  and  he  loved  yachting  and  travel, 
and  shooting  on  a  Highland  moor  and  fishing 
in  a  Highland  river.  He  was  always  doing 
kindly  things  in  a  quiet,  secret  sort  of  way. 
Again  and  again  I  have  chanced  to  hear  of 
generous  acts  done  by  him  to  help  poor  and 
obscure  literary  men  who  had  never  found 
the  path  to  public  success  or  even  recogni- 
tion. He  must  have  lived,  on  the  whole,  a 
singularly  happy  life  while  it  lasted.  His 
friends  and  the  world  in  general  can  only  re- 
gret  that  such  a  life  should  have  come  to  its 
end  so  soon. 

London  has  lately  been  reading  with  deep 
interest  a  new  novel  which  I  can,  with  a 
good  conscience,  recommend  to  American 
readers  who  love  freshness  and  originality 
in  fiction.  It  is  called  "  Aylwin,"  and  is  the 
work  of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Theodore 
Watts-Dunton.  It  is  a  story  of  Welsh  scen- 
ery, of  gipsy  life,  and  of  art  in  London;  a 
story  full  of  poetic  feeling  and  the  most  deli- 
cate descriptive  power.  The  author  was,  at 
one  time,  a  close  friend  and  companion  of 
Dante  Rossetti,  of  Ford  Madox  Brown,  and 
is  still  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  and 
the  poets  and  painters  who  belonged  to  their 
set.  I  have  known  Watts-Dunton  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  never  knew  until 
lately  that  he  was  capable  of  producing  a 
work  of  fiction  at  once  so  poetic  and  so 
powerful.  I  knew  that  he  had  the  soul  of  a 
poet,  and  that  he  had  written  poems  well 
worthy  to  live  in  memory;  but  I  confess  I  did 
not  suspect  that  he  could  turn  to  and  pro- 
duce such  a  remarkable  piece  of  prose  fiction 
as  that  which  he  has  just  given  to  the  world. 
Macaulay,  in  one  of  his  essays,  shows  up  the 
common  theory  that  success  in  the  work  of 
romance  is  only  the  gift  of  youth  by  fur- 
nishing us  with  a  long  list  of  authors  who 
produced  their  greatest  novels  after  they 
had  passed  the  age  of  fifty  years.  I  am  sure 
my  old  acquaintance,  Theodore  Watts-Dun- 
ton, will  not  be  angry  with  me  if  I  mention 
publicly  my  belief  that  he  has  passed  the  age 
of  fifty  by  a  very  considerable  number  of 
years  indeed.  And  now  behold!  here  he  is 
giving  to  us  his  first  novel  and  making  it  a 
novel  which  seems  all  alive  with  the  anima- 
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tioD,  the  force,   the  picturesque  power  and     this  author,  who.  I  thiuk.  has  now  found  his 
the  poetic  fancy  of  youth  itself.    I  hope  we     true  fiehl  of  hibor, 
shall  see  many  more  books  from  the  pen  of       London,  En(;i.and. 


THE  NATION'S  OPPORTUNITY. 


BY    WASHINGTON    GLADDEN,     LL.D. 


The  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senate.  Opposition  will  be  made 
to  its  coniirmation.  but  I  assume  that  it  will 
be  confirmed.  If  ratified,  it  will  lay  upon 
the  nation  some  heavy  responsibilities.  The 
population  under  our  flag  will  be  increased 
by  eight  or  ten  miUions  ;  we  shall  be  made 
the  guardians  of  another  million  and  a  half. 
1'he  ratification  of  the  treaty  will  present  to 
us  the  most  difficult  questions  of  administra- 
tion with  which  the  nation  has  ever  been 
charged.  It  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  per- 
forming great  services  for  humanity  and  it 
exposes  us  to  the  peril  of  melancholy  failure. 
It  is  a  moment  in  our  history  through  which 
no  American  should  pass  thoughtlessly  ;  it 
summons  our  soberest  wisdom  and  our  deep- 
est conscientiousness  to  face  and  solve  our 
problems. 

The  millions  thus  coming  under  our  care 
are  for  tlie  most  part  people  in  a  low  state  of 
civilization— child  races,  in  fact,  not  far  re- 
moved from  barbarism.  There  are  consider- 
able elements  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and 
Hawaii  to  which  these  words  would  not  ap- 
ply, but  they  are  true  of  most  of  the  people 
of  all  these  islands.  The  care  of  such  popu- 
lations is,  indeed,  a  serious  undertaking. 

The  policy  of  Spain  with  her  colonies  en- 
couraged no  hope  for  their  industrial  or  intel- 
lectual emancipation.  If  Spain  had  been  left 
in  possession  of  these  islands  the  inhabit- 
ants would  have  remained  in  a  degraded  and 
hopeless  condition.  In  freeing  them  from 
her  rule  our  nation  has  removed  the  barrier 
which  effectually  prevented  their  enfran- 
chisement. 

What,  now,  is  our  further  duty  ?  Of  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  we  shall  have 
gained  legal  possession  when  the  treaty  is 
ratified.  They  will  then  be  ours  to  deal  with 
as  seems  good  to  us.    We  may  set  them  free 


and  leave  them  to  their  fjite  ;  we  may  sell 
them  or  give  them  away  ;  we  may  take  them 
under  our  care  and  educate  them  for  free- 
dom. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  is  morally 
unthinkable.  We  have  destroyed  the  exist- 
ing government  on  those  islands  ;  we  have 
no  right  to  consign  them  to  anarchy.  We 
are  bound  to  leave  them  in  a  condition  as 
good  as  that  in  which  we  found  them.  To 
abandon  them  would  be  to  plunge  them  into 
hopeless  degradation.  To  expect  that  such 
populations  will  be  elevated  by  governing 
themselves  is  unadulterated  foolishness.  It 
is  amazing  that  grown  men,  with  the  pages 
of  history  open  before  their  eyes,  should  go 
on  applj'ing  the  maxims  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  to  populations  like  those 
of  the  Philippines.  Child  races  like  these  do 
not  rise  by  their  own  effort  ;  they  sink  in- 
stead of  rising.  It  is  not  the  rule  that  the 
weaker  races  work  their  own  way  up  to  civ- 
ilization ;  it  is  the  rule  that  the  stronger  lift 
up  the  weaker.  Civilization  is  born  from 
above.  The  Saxon  lifted  up  the  Celt,  the 
Norman  lifted  them  both.  The  Russiau. 
with  rough  hands,  is  now  helping  a  vast 
number  of  people  to  go  up  higher  ;  even  the 
unspeakable  Turk  has  done  not  a  little 
work  of  this  kind  in  Africa.  This  lifting 
is  often  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  but  it 
serves  ;  it  is  better  to  be  lifted  out  of  a  me- 
phitic  well  in  that  way  than  to  be  left  there. 
It  is  true  that  much  of  this  civilizing  work 
has  been  undertaken  for  purposes  which 
were  not  the  highest,  and  its  effect  has  there- 
fore been  greatly  marred.  The  strong  races 
have  often  meant  evil  by  their  intervention. 
l)ut  God  meant  it  for  good.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  our  nation  should  not  mean  by  it 
what  God  means.  We  may  discern  his  pur- 
pose and  work  with  him.    We  have  had  the 
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New  TestJiiucnt  iu  our  hands  loug  enough  lo 
learu  that  "  every  race  tor  itself  "  is  as  un- 
natural and  brutal  a  maxim  as  "  every  man 
for  himself."  We  have  not  attained  unto  na- 
tional morality  when  we  have  simply  stopped 
spoilini?  neighbor  peoples  ;  we  must  suc- 
cor and  lift  up  the  w^eak.  If  the  people  of 
these  islands  are  left  to  themselves  it  will 
be  centuries  before  they  emerge  from  bar- 
barism. Certainlj'  it  is  possible  to  hasten 
their  escape  from  these  disabling  conditions. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  of  this  kind 
waiting  to  be  done  for  the  belated  peoples. 
Civilization  has  the  same  right  to  abolish  its 
continental  and  pelagic  slums  that  the  city 
has  to  abolish  its  municipal  slums.  Vast 
tracts  of  the  most  productive  land  upon  the 
globe  are  occupied  and  rendered  worthless 
and  pestilent  by  barbarism.  These  regions 
must  be  rescued  and  made  productive.  The 
world  needs  their  products.  We  have  no 
right  to  enslave  or  exterminate  the  people 
who  inhabit  them  ;  we  have  the  right  to 
civilize  them.  To  leave  them  to  themselves 
and  permit  them  to  cover  and  curse  vast 
regions  of  the  earth  is  not  a  rational  propo- 
sition. 

When  these  islands  have  come  under  our 
power  we  may  sell  them  to  some  other  na- 
tion, perhaps  to  England.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  w^e  could  get  the  consent  of  our 
consciences  to  dispose  of  them  to  any  other 
nation.  England  would  take  good  care  of 
the  Philippines,  and  for  many  reasons  I 
should  be  willing  to  see  them  pass  under 
her  power.  But  there  is  grave  reason  to 
floubt  whether  such  a  transfer  could  be 
made  without  serious  complications  with 
other  powders.  jSIost  of  the  other  govern- 
ments are  willing  that  the  United  States 
should  keep  them,  but  there  would  be  strong 
objection  to  their  occupation  by  any  Euro- 
])ean  powder. 

It  is  proposed  that  we  appeal  to  all  the 
great  powers  to  join  us  in  setting  up  an  inde- 
pendent nationality  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands and  in  establishing  a  joint  protectorate 
over  them.  Concerning  this  tw^o  or  three 
questions  must  be  asked.  Would  not 
the  "self-government"  which  could  be  set 
up  in  those  islands  at  the  outset  be  a  very 
rudimentary  institution  ?  Is  it  likely  that 
Russia  and  Germany  would  join  in  the  prop- 


agation of  democratic  government  V  Is  it 
probable  that  the  work  which  is  needed  ia 
those  islands  would  be  performed  by  such  » 
"  concert  of  powers "  more  efficiently  and 
more  humanely  than  l)y  the  United  States? 
For  my  own  part  I  have  small  faith  in  joint 
protectorates  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  tht^ 
Philippines  will  be  better  off  in  our  hands- 
than  they  would  be  under  any  other  control,, 
unless  it  be  that  of  England. 

These  islands  will  belong  to  us,  and  there- 
is  no  honorable  way  of  getting  rid  of  them. 
We  must  take  care  of  them.  Unwelcome  as- 
the  task  may  be,  it  is  our  task  and  we  can- 
not shirk  it.  And  the  way  to  take  it  up  is- 
not  fearfully,  but  hopefully  and  bravely. 
Let  us  think  of  the  possibilities  thus  pre- 
sented to  this  nation,  of  the  work  which  we- 
may  do,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  do  it.  I  do  not 
say  if  we  have  the  power,  for  we  have  the 
power.  This  nation  possesses  the  intelli- 
gence, the  w^ealth  and  all  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  do  for  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines as  w^ell  as  for  the  people  of  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico  a  work  of  civilization,  education, 
elevation,  the  extent  and  value  of  which  can 
hardly  be  expressed  in  words.  We  may  not 
think  that  they  are  ready  to-day  to  govern 
themselves,  but  they  can  be  made  ready, 
and  this  is  the  business  on  hand.  We  are 
not  going  to  make  them  vassals  ;  he  who 
utters  that  accusation  blasphemes  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  are  simply  going  to  lift 
them  out  of  the  quagmire  they  are  in  and 
place  their  feet  on  the  solid  ground  of  free- 
dom. 

Consider  what  w^e  shall  certainly  do  for 
these  people  if  they  come  under  the  control 
of  this  nation.  We  shall  give  them,  imme- 
diately, these  three  good  gifts  :  Religious 
freedom,  education,  the  ideals  of  American 
democracy.  When  the  presence  and  the  rule 
of  Spain  is  removed  and  the  presence  and 
the  rule  of  the  United  States  is  substituted, 
these  things  inevitably  follow.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  enact  any  laws  or  formulate  any 
policies  to  secure  these  things,  for  w^here 
America  is  in  power  these  things  are. 

Where  the  authority  of  our  Government 
is  recognized  there  is  always  religious  lib- 
erty. The  right  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  is  guar- 
anteed to  every  man.    Persecution  for  opin- 
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ion's  sake  is  ueither  practiced  nor  permitted 
by  the  State.    The     disappearance     of     the 
Spanish  flag  and  the  appearance  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  will  mean  all  this,  all  over  those 
islands.    Along  with  this  will  inevitably  go 
some  radical  religious  reform.    The  people 
of  these  islands  are  Roman  Catholics,  and 
most  of  them  will  doubtless  remain  so  ;  but 
the  Catholicism  with  which  they  will  now 
have  a  chance  to  get  acquainted  is  that  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  as  different  from 
that  of  Spain    as    the    civilization    of    the 
United  States  is  different  from  that  of  Spain. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
this  country,  men  like  Cardinal  Gibbons  and 
Archbishop    Ireland,    will    be    largely    con- 
sulted by  the  Roman  authorities  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Church  in  the  islands  un- 
der our  care,  and  if  nothing  else  than  this 
were  done  for  these  poor  people,  the  benefit 
would  be  immeasurable.    It  is  often  foolish- 
ly said,   even  by    Roman    Catholics    them- 
selves,   that    Roman    Catholicism  is  every- 
where the  same.    But  Father  Sherman  has 
lately  testified  that  Porto  Rico  is  a  Catholic 
country  without  religion.    Catholicism  there 
is  certainly  not  what  it  is  in  Ohio.    The  re- 
generation of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
those  islands  is  a  work  which  our  Roman 
Catholic  brethren  in  this  country  will  not 
be  slow  to  undertake.    The  natural  and  log- 
ical results  of  the  occupation  of  the  islands 
by  our  Government  will  be  a  vast  change  in 
the  whole  administration  of  the  Church  now 
in  possession.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
Protestants  will  have  no  part  in  this  relig- 
ious reform.    These  countries  will  be  free  to 
all  forms  of  faith  ;  no  favors  will  be  shown 
to  any  and  no  impediments  put  in  the  way 
of  any.    A  friendly  rivalry    will    exist    be- 
tween Protestants  and  Catholics  ;  each  form 
of   faith    will   be   allowed    to    show    its    su- 
periority by  its  works. 

The  possession  of  the  islands  by  the  United 
States  will  also  assure  the  immediate  and 
rapid  development  of  popular  education.  If 
the  Government  does  not  provide  it  the  peo- 
ple will.  In  all  territory  occupied  by  the 
United  States  money  by  the  million,  raised  by 
taxation  or  by  voluntary  effort,  is  poured  out 
to  furnish  the  ignorant  with  the  opportunity 
of  knowledge.  That  is  as  certain  as  the  sun 
rising.    Our  military  governors  in  Santiago 


and  Porto  Rico  have  already  started  schools 
for  the  cliildren  of  the  districts  under  their 
care.  Who  authorized  them  to  do  it  I  do  not 
know.  Tlwy  seem  to  have  thought  that  it 
was  one  of  the  first  things  to  do.  Whether 
trade  follows  the  American  flag  or  not  the- 
schoolhouse  does. 

Of  necessity,  also,  where  Americans  go 
the  ideas  which  make  America  what  it  is 
must  go  witli  them.  Our  people  are  not  go- 
ing to  these  islands  to  leave  their  convictions 
behind  them.  When  Americans  are  there 
the  American  ideals  will  be  lifted  up  and 
glorified. 

I  am  not  denying  that  along  with  all  this 
there  will  go  much  that  is  far  less  benefi- 
cent—greed and  selfishness  and  cunning  and 
cruelty  will  be  there  ;  the  worse  as  well  as 
the  better  side  of  our  civilization  will  be  in 
evidence  ;  but  those  other  great  things  must 
go  with  us  wherever  we  go.  And  those  great 
things  are,  after  all,  the  commanding  things,, 
the  conquering  things.  Religious  freedom, 
education,  the  ideals  of  democracy— these 
are  stronger  than  all  the  powers  of  greed 
and  darkness.  Can  any  American  deny  that 
the  substitution  of  American  rule  for  Span- 
ish rule  inevitably  carries  with  it  these  great 
gifts  ?  Can  any  man  estimate  the  value  of 
these  gifts  to  the  people  of  these  islands  ? 

Just  hoAV  much  political  liberty  we  shall 
offer  them  at  the  outset  is  a  question  de- 
manding careful  handling.  The  plan  pro- 
posed for  Hawaii  limits  the  suffrage,  pru- 
dently, no  doubt.  Some  such  limitations  will 
probably  be  needed  everywhere.  But  with 
the  establishment  of  free  schools  and  the  de- 
velopment of  industries,  the  voting  popula- 
tion can  be  rapidly  increased,  and  there  can 
be  no  other  aim  than  to  fit  these  people  for 
self-government  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
to  put  the  power  into  their  hands  as  soon  as 
they  are  qualified  to  exercise  it.  Is  there 
anybody  in  this  country  who  desires  to  make- 
*'  vassals  "  of  them  ?  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  conceive  of  such  a  thing.  I  think  I  know 
my  countrymen,  and  I  cannot  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  suspect  them  of  plotting  to  enslave 
or  despoil  the  people  of  these  islands. 

There  is  danger,  I  know,  that  they  will  be 
careless  in  their  administration  of  their  great 
charge,  that  they  will  permit  crafty  and 
cruel  men  to  creep  into  places  of  power  in 
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which  they  inny  rob  .-nid  oppress  the  poor 
and  the  ij^norunt  ;  there  is  danger  that  the 
corruptions  of  our  politics  may  greatly  mar 
the  benign  purpose  of  our  people  ;  there  is 
danger,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  of  failure 
in  our  great  undertaking.  I  hope  that  no 
man  who  loves  his  country  will  be  silent  in 
presence  of  these  dangers.  But  I  trust,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  no  man  who  loves  his 
country  will  be  blind  to  the  opportunity 
which  is  ours  of  doing  for  these  Islanders 
the  most  magnificent  service  that  one  people 
ever  rendered  to  another.  That  we  have  the 
power  to  render  this  service  is  not  ques- 
tioned by  anybody.  We  can  flood  these  is- 
lands with  light.  We  can  make  our  admin- 
istration so  clean  and  firm  and  beneficent 
that  they  shall  haii  us  from  every  hilltop  as 
their  deliverers.  We  can  pour  the  develop- 
ing solution  of  our  intelligence  all  over  their 
crude  arts  and  industries,  creating  for  them 
a  new  world.  We  can  lift  up  the  gates  and 
open  wide  the  doors  that  lead  to  liberty.  We 
can  do  these  things  and  we  know  that  we 
can  do  them.  Is  not  the  opportunity  the 
command  ? 

We  hear  much  about  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing armies  in  these  territories.  Doubtless 
armies  will  be  wanted  if  our  business  there 
is  mainly  plunder.  But  if  our  first 
question  as  a  nation  is  how  much  we  can 
give  these  people,  how  much  good  we  can  do 
them,  the  military  and  naval  estimates  can 
be  divided  by  ten.  Perhaps  no  nation  has 
ever  tried  this  policy  of  giving  all  it  could  to 
a  people  thus  brought  under  its  power.  Sup- 
pose we  try  it  !  A  thousand  school- 
masters—industrial teachers— w^ould  do  a 
hundred  times  more  to  keep  the  peace 
in  the  Philippines  than  a  hundred  thousand 
soldiers,  and  they  would  cost  a  hundred 
times  less.  Suppose  we  try  what  can  be 
done  in  such  populations  by  weapons  that 
are  not  carnal.  A  peaceful  invasion  of  arts 
and  industries  would  greatly  lessen  the  cost 


of  armaments.  And  tliis  is  the  way  to  get 
speedy  and  splendid  returns.  If  we  wish  to 
extend  our  markets  then  we  must  civilize 
tliese  people  and  thus  multiply  their  wants. 

This  is  what  we  can  do.  Let  every  man 
and  woman  of  us  assume  that  this  is  what 
we  will  do.  Let  us  demand,  in  the  solution 
of  this  problem,  the  most  enlightened,  the 
most  Christian  policy.  Let  us  call  upon  our 
President  and  our  Congress  to  frame  such 
methods  as  shall  permit  us  to  give  to  these 
peoples  promptly  and  freely  the  best  things  ' 
we  have  to  give.  Let  us  insist  that  none  but 
men  of  conscience  and  good  will  be  intrusted 
with  the  great  responsibilities  of  leadership 
among  them.  To  our  President,  especially, 
on  whom  the  great  business  mainly  rests,  let 
us  lift  up  our  voice.  This  job,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  not  for  spoilsmen.  The  kind  of  men 
who  are  now  clamoring  to  have  the  civil 
service  rules  relaxed  are  not  the  men  for 
work  like  this.  It  would  be  better  to  rec- 
ommend an  appropriation  for  an  almshouse 
in  Washington  in  which  to  feed  them.  It 
would  be  better  still  to  pen  them  into  a  res- 
ervation somewhere  and  let  Indian  agents 
minister  unto  them.  They  are  not  the  kind 
of  men  to  send  to  these  islands.  We  want 
honest  men,  broad-minded  men,  kind-hearted 
men,  men  who  can  comprehend  that  a  nation 
may  have  a  philanthropic  purpose.  Such 
men  can  be  found,  and  with  such  men  this 
nation  can  do  a  kind  of  work  not  often  done, 
as  yet,  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Something 
of  the  sort  she  has  done  of  late  with  the 
weapons  of  war  ;  she  can  do  it  better  yet,  in 
the  days  before  us,  with  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  people  have  the  true  purpose  ;  let  them 
not  be  misrepresented.  Give  us  the  right 
leaders,  and  we  will  prove  to  cynics  at  home 
and  carpers  abroad  that  this  nation  is  not 
only  great  to  plant  and  build,  to  forge  and 
fight,  but  that  she  is  greatest  when  she 
bends  to  the  work  of  succoring  the  poor  and 
leading  the  benighted  into  light  and  liberty. 

Columbus,  O. 


THE  SINGERS. 


BY    HARRIET     PRESCOTT    SPOFFORD. 


He  struck  his  harp  a  sounding  stroke 
And  high  in  heaven  the  music  rang, — 

The  echoes  in  the  skies  awoke 
Fluting  the  mighty  note  he  sang. 

And  no  one  paused  to  greet  his  thought ; 

Life  was  too  swift,  and  love  too  sweet,- 
He  sang  his  lofty  stave  for  naught. 

The  throng  went  by  with  hurrying  feet. 

But  one  who  loitered  by  the  way. 
Who  wore  no  singing-robe  at  all. 

Lifted  a  warble  light  and  gay 

As  a  child's  laugh,  a  throstle's  call. 


xVnd  half  beneath  the  breath  his  strain 
Seemed  full  of  tunes  all  men  had  heard 

Long,  long  ago,  sweet  falls  of  rain, 
The  love-song  of  the  mating  bird. 

The  rustling  leaf,  the  murmuring  dove. 
They  heard  in  that  melodious  sigh. 

The  whisper  of  first  trembling  love 
They  heard,  and  their  first  lullaby. 

Within  their  hearts  they  sang  his  lay 
Again  ;  they  kissed  his  garment's  hem. 

And  threw  their  laurels  in  his  way 
That  he  might  set  his  feet  on  them. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 


TAKEN  PRISONER   BY  THE  SPANIARDS. 


BY    GENERAL    J.     RIUS    RIVERA, 
Of  the  Cuban  Army. 


The  27tb  of  March,  1897,  the  advanced  to  check  or  delay  it  while  I  remained  in  the 
posts  of  my  encampment  at  Rio  Hondo  same  spot  with  my  adjutants,  Colonel  Bacal- 
opened  fire  on  the  enemy,  who  was  moving     lao  and  Lieutenant  Ferry,  and  a  few  soldiers 


toward  my  position.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  enemy,  without  trying  to 
drive  In  my  pickets,  halted  in  front  of  them 
for  the  night. 

At     dawn     next     day     I     prepared     my 
scanty  force  (250  men  scarcely)  for  the  ex- 


to  have  a  last  look  at  the  Spaniard's  thick 
and  long  line  of  battle  five  hundred  yards 
in  front  of  me. 

Suddenly  a  company  of  Spanish  soldiers 
who  had  succeeded  in  advancing,  concealed 
by  means  of  a  ravine  covered  with  coffee 


pected  fight.    The  Spaniards,  commanded  by  trees,  appeared  at  twenty  yards  distance  and 

(General    Hernandez    de    Velasco,    were    in  fired  a  volley  upon  us.    Two  of  my  soldiers 

strong   force;    not   less   than   3,000   men.    I  were  wounded  and  carried  away   by   their 

could  not,  of  course,  hope  to  maintain  my  companions,  thus  leaving  me  alone  with  my 

position  for  a  long  time  against  such  odds,  two  adjutants.    Another  volley  felled  me  to 

so  I  divided  my  men  into  four  groups  and  the  ground  wounded  through  the  left  thigh 

placed  them  where  they  could  more  effect-  and  leg,  and  seeing  that  the  efforts  of  my 

ually  harass  the  enemy,  remaining  myself  adjutants  to  carry  me  off  would  only  result 

in  the  center  of  the  line  with  an  escort  of  in"  death  for  all  of  us,  I  ordered  them  to  leave 


about  forty  men. 

At  half  past  seven  o'clock  of  the  28th,  the 
Spaniards,  after  driving  in  my  advanced  post, 
deployed  their  front  in  line  of  battle  at  six 
hundred  yards  from  my  position  and  began 
the  attack.  At  nine  o'clock  I  still  was  at  the 
center.  The  enemy  made  a  strong  flank 
movement  on  my  left  and  I  sent  my  escort 


me  and  save  their  own  lives.  At  this  very 
moment  Lieutenant  Ferry  fell  with  his  right 
arm  and  shoulder  horribly  mutilated  by  a 
Mauser  bullet  of  the  Argentine  model.  The 
Spaniards  were  now  not  more  than  three 
yards  from  me,  brandishing  their  sabers  al- 
most over  my  head.    Then  Barallao  ceased 

firing  his  revolver,  threw  it  away  and  inter 
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poslnj?  hinisolf  botwocn  llu'in  and  my  pros- 
trated and  lu'lpless  self,  said  to  them: 

"  I  surrender!  This  is  General  Rius  Ki- 
vcM-a.  Don't  tonch  or  insnlt  him.  Rather  kill 
me!  " 

Not  mon^  than  fonr  minutes  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  when  the  soldiers  tired  the 
tirst  volley  at  us  and  the  time  when  we  were 
taken  prisoners. 

We  were  treated  kindly  by  General  Her- 
nandez de  Velasco.  When  in  answer  to  his 
(luestion  I  gave  him  my  name  and  rank  in 
the  Cuban  army,  he  bowed  curteously  and 
said  to  me: 

"  Believe  me,  I  really  am  sorry  to  know 
you  under  such  unfortunate  circumstances." 

"  Accidents  of  war,"  answered  I,  "  to  be 
always  reckoned  with." 

Ferry  and  I  after  having  undergone  the 
tirst  cure  were  placed  in  litters  and  sent 
under  an  escort  of  four  hundred  men  to  San 
Cristobal,  together  with  the  Spaniards 
wounded  in  the  same  battle.  Bacallao 
walked  by  my  side  all  the  way,  altho  two 
wounds  that  he  had  received  in  the  arms  in 
a  previous  engagement  were  still  open. 

Ferry  died  from  his  wound  on  the  march 
and  was  buried  by  the  Spaniards. 

Our  entrance  into  San  Cristobal  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  night  of  the  same  day  was 
greeted  by  the  Spanish  people  assembled  to 
await  our  arrival  with  wild  cries  of  "  Long 
live  Spain  and  the  battalions  of  Castella  and 
Isabel  la  Catolica!  "  We  were  locked  in  a 
room  of  the  Guardia  Civil  barracks,  with 
an  armed  sentinel  always  watching  our 
slightest  movements.  Many  Spanish  officers 
of  all  ranks  entered  to  see  me  in  order  to  fix 
my  appearance  on  their  minds.  Some  of 
them  were  polite  and  some  others  were 
not;  but  none  offered  me  anj^  insult. 

At  midnight  I  was  at  last  left  alone  with 
Bacallao  and  the  sentinel,  and  then  in  the 
stillness  and  repose  of  the  night  I  -  fully 
realized  my  situation.  The  image  of  my 
SAveet  wife  persistently  assailed  my  mind, 
and,  fancying  her  desolation  on  hearing  the 
sad  news,  I  felt  my  heart  bitterly  oppressed. 
But  I  persistently  tried  to  banish  the  painful 
impressions,  and  when  morning  came  it 
found  me  master  of  myself,  accepting  with 
calm  resignation  the  inevitable  and  prepared 
to  meet  my  fate  with  serene  dignity. 


To  the  n^porters  of  some  Madrid  and  Ha- 
vana n(;wspapers  I  refused  to  say  anything 
about  the  state  of  th(!  war  and  the  probable 
outconuN  but  r(?warded  their  enterprise  by 
relating  to  them  some  incidents  of  the  Ten 
Years'  War.  To  Major  Ordoiiez,  sent  by 
General  Weyler  to  take  my  declarations  pre- 
vious to  my  being  tried  in  a  summary  way 
by  a  court  martial  and  shot,  I  said  briefly 
that  I  had  landed  in  Cuba  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1896,  commanding  an  armed  expedi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  Cubans 
to  fight  against  Spanish  sovereignty;  also, 
that  I  was  directly  responsible  for  all  the 
acts  of  hostility  within  the  laws  of  war  in 
the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  against  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain  in  Cuba  since  the  23rd 
of  October,  18*JG;  that  I  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Division  of  Pinar  del  Rio  by 
Gen.  Antonio  Maceo.  and  that,  considering 
that  these  facts  freely  and  spontaneously 
declared  by  me  would  justify,  under  the 
workings  of  the  Spanish  War  Laws  in  Cuba, 
any  sentence  that  the  court  martial  would 
pass  upon  me,  I  requested  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed any  more  by  further  questions  in  the 
premises. 

Bacallao  was  sent  to  another  cell  and  I 
was  now  thoroughly  cut  off  from  the  out- 
side world.  Only  the  immovable  face  of 
that  sentry  always  looking  at  me  kept  me 
silent  company. 

I  heard,  through  the  thin  wooden  partition 
that  separated  the  stretcher  on  which  I  lay 
from  the  guardsmen  outside,  that  my  execu- 
tion would  take  place  in  three  days,  near  the 
track  of  the  railroad  leading  to  Havana.  The 
news  was  nothing  strange  to  me.  I  ex- 
pected it  hourly.  I  ordered  a  suit  of  clothes 
very  much  resembling  our  uniform  to  be 
made  for  me  in  which  to  go  becomingly  to 
meet  my  fate,  as  the  suit  I  wore  when  I  be- 
came a  prisoner  was  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
surgeon. 

My  jailers  offered  to  bring  from  Havana 
any  delicacies  I  might  fancy,  as  is  customary 
in  Spain  in  dealing  with  those  condemned  to 
suffer  death. 

At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  night  of  the  fifth 
day  of  my  imprisonment  Major  Ordonez  en- 
tered my  room  accompanied  by  several  sol- 
diers, and  pointing  me  out  to  them  said,  ad- 
dressing one  of  them: 
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"Do  you  recognize  iliis  man  here?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  soldier. 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  He  is  the  insurgent  leader  we  made 
prisoner  in  the  engagement  at  Rio  Hondo  on 
the  28th  ult." 

Tlie  same  question  was  put  to  every  sol- 
dier present,  and  all  answered  in  the  same 
way. 

Then  jNIajor  Ordonez  asked  to  he  excused 
for  disturl)ing  me  at  such  an  unusual  hour,  but 
he  had  to  fulfil  that  last  formality  in  a  hurry, 
as  he  had  been  ordered  to  close  the  proceed- 
ings and  have  everything  ready  immediately 
for  the  court  martial, 

"  You  know,"  he  concluded  Avith  a  sig- 
nificant motion  of  his  head,  "  that  a  misiden- 
tification  under  the  circumstances  would 
cause  a  fatal  and  irretrievable  mistake." 

Six  days  more  elapsed  without  any  new 
developments,  w^hen  in  the  morning  of  the 
JHh  of  April  the  doctor  who  attended  to  my 
cure  entered  and  said  to  me: 

"  Make  yourself  ready!  " 

"  You  know  I  have  been  so  since  the  be- 
ginning! " 

"  No,  it  is  not  what  j^ou  think." 

"Well!" 

"A  telegram  has  just  been  received  order- 
ing the  "  Commandante  Militaire  "  to  send 
you  to  Havana  by  this  morning's  train," 
and  added  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "  Hope  opens 
new  and  more  consoling  visions." 

"  Do  you  believe  so?  " 

"  Something  of  an  extraordinary  nature 
must  have  occurred  to  cause  such  a  change 
of  plans,  as  everything  was  ready.  You 
know  it  as  well  as  myself." 

"  I  would  be  sorry  indeed  were  it  to  be 
only  a  matter  of  postponing  the  expected 
end." 

In  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  April  I  arrived 
by  train  in  Havana,  and  after  performing 
some  formalities  in  San  Ambrosio  Hospital 
so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  I  had  been  an 
inmate  of  the  hospital  during  my  illness 
from  the  wounds,  1  was  taken  in  a  litter  to 


a  steamboat  and  crossed  tlie  harbor  toward 
Casa  Blanca,  where  I  was  landed  and  car- 
ried up  to  Cabanas  Fortress.  I  was  locked 
in  cell  No.  50  of  that  fortress,  where  the 
physician  examined  my  wounds  and  pre- 
scribed a  soup  for  me  which  I  could  not  eat 
on  account  of  the  nasty  smell  of  rancid  oil  it 
exhaled.  At  1)  in  the  evening  I  was  left 
alone.  Bacallao  had  been  sent  to  another 
cell. 

I  could  not  sleep  at  all  that  night.  The 
stern  face  of  the  sentry  at  San  Cristobal 
had  disappeared.  No  longer  his  silent,  som- 
l)er  form  w^as  before  me,  and  the  regulai 
sound  of  his  footsteps  pacing  the  room  had 
died  away  as  in  a  dream.  Instead,  the  strong 
loud  cries  of  the  sentries  throwing  forth  in 
the  calm  of  the  night  their  "  Alerts!  "  every 
five  minutes  from  all  along  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  brought  constantly  to  my  attention 
the  change  of  place  and  made  me  suspect  a 
change  in  the  situation,  too. 

For  the  better?  I  could  not  say;  my  mind 
was  unsettled. 

Two  days  afterward  they  brought  Bacal- 
lao to  my  cell  and  let  him  remain.  They 
allowed  me,  besides,  an  assistant  inside  the 
prison  and  another  outside  for  bringing  my 
meals  from  a  restaurant  in  Havana. 

These  were  unheard  of  considerations  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards  tow^ird  a  rebel 
chief,  and  we  wondered  what  could  be  the 
motive. 

On  the  15th  of  April  I  received  from  friends 
in  Havana  copies  of  the  Journal,  World,  Sun 
and  Herald.  They  told  about  the  resolution 
in  my  favor  passed  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  assurances  given 
in  consequence  by  the  Spanish  Government 
of  having  no  intention  to  deprive  me  of  my 
life.  Everything  was  cleared  up  then.  I 
knew  that  my  life  was  saved  through  the 
prompt  action  of  the  Senate  and  the  sym- 
pathy expressed  by  the  Americans  which 
Canovas  del  Castillo  dared  not  disregard. 

God  bless  the  American  people! 

Central  Valley  N.  Y, 


A    ROMAN     PILGRIMAGE. 


BY    EDITH    M.     THOMAS. 


In  the  few  months  that  elapsed  from  his 
arrival  in  Rome  to  his  death  in  the  same 
city  did  John  Keats  see  the  Endymion  Sar- 
cophagus in  the  so-called  Hall  of  the  Red 
Faun  at  the  Capitol  Museum?  Or,  if  he  did 
not  see  this  wonderful  legend  in  marble,  had 
it,  perchance,  been  described  for  him,  with 
all  its  rich  and  storied  detail,  detail  so  ex- 
quisite and  varied,  and  sometimes  so  curi- 
ously suggestive  of  incidents  introduced  into 
Keats's  poem  of  "Endymion?"  If  the  sar- 
cophagus had  never  thus  been  described  for 
him,  the  coincidence  between  many  of  the 
dream-like  pictures  found  in  the  poem  and 
those  which  the  marble  preserves  in  immor- 
tal mellow  relief  is  only  one  more  point  in 
favor  of  the  belief  that  the  soul  of  Keats 
was  a  transmigrant  from  the  Grecian  world 
of  old  time  ! 

Such  were  my  fancies  and  questionings  on 
a  spring  morning  two  years  ago,  as  I  lin- 
gered in  the  Capitol  Museum  before  this 
magical  piece  of  sculpture,  bequeathed  from 
an  age  and  realm  that  bequeathed  not  the 
power  of  rivaling— scarcely  of  imitating— 
such  glorious  art  !  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  full  of  the  memories  of  En- 
dymion, I  found  myself  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna.  The  still,  rich  sunshine  of  Rome 
filled  the  square  and  seemed  to  me  like  so 
much  aerial  amber  wine  poured  into  a  chal- 
ice of  alabaster.  As  I  stood  facing  the  wide 
staircase  of  the  Spanish  steps,  which  lead 
down  from  the  Monte  di  Trinita,  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  suggestion  they  afford  of  a 
frozen  cataract,  congealed  over  ledges  of 
sharp  rock  midway  in  its  plunge.  I  had 
seen  icy  ridges  formed  on  the  shores  of  the 
great  lakes,  that  resembled  in  their  yellow- 
white  tinting  this  ivory  hue  of  the  old 
marble.  It  was  not,  how^ever,  at  this  time 
the  Spanish  steps  that  absorbed  my  thoughts. 
It  was  the  house  upon  the  immediate  right 
as  one  faces  the  steps.  Sitting  down  to  rest, 
I  began  to  copy  the  inscription  placed  upon 
a  marble  tablet  set  in  the  wall  of  t\xe  house. 
HO 


While  I  was  engaged  with  this  task,  up 
ran  a  little  urchin  looking  scarcely  six 
years  old  (but  Roman  childhood  is  small 
for  its  years).  One  of  the  numerous  violet- 
sellers  that  haunt  the  place— perhaps  also 
artists'  model— the  boy  was  dressed  in 
shabby  blue  velvet,  with  a  plumed  hat  set 
jauntily  over  his  dark  locks.  Finding  that 
I  paid  no  attention  to  his  solicitations,  he 
ceased  to  proffer  his  violets,  but  with  two  or 
three  others  of  the  small  flower-selling  guild 
hung  at  my  side,  watching  my  work  of  copy- 
ing the  inscription  on  the  wall  near  by. 
"  Scrive!  "  he  exclaimed,  half  to  himself,  half 
to  his  companions,  as  though  it  were  the 
most  amazing  thing  in  the  world  that  one 
should  take  the  pains  to  ivrite  when  one 
might  do— nothing  at  all  !  I  looked  at  his 
animated  face,  twinkling  eyes,  red  lips  and 
white  gleaming  teeth,  and  the  elfin  figure  in 
its  fantastic  trappings.  "  Can  you  read  it?  " 
1  asked,  indicating  the  inscription  on  the 
wall.  With  childhood's  joy  (the  world 
around)  at  vindicating  its  wisdom,  the  mite 
in  blue  velvet  began;  and  by  little  steps  and 
halts,  lingering  on  the  big  words— helped  by 
me,  a  stammering  forestiere  in  the  first  form 
as  to  Italian— two  of  us  together,  seemingly 
with  one  sweet  accord,  read  what  was  writ- 
ten on  the  marble  tablet  opposite  us: 

"  L'inglese  poeta,  Giovanni  Keats, 
Mente  maravigliosa  quanto  precoce, 
Mori  in  questa  casa 

Li  24  Febraio,   1821, 
Ventesimosesto  dell'eta  sua." 

So  read  my  small  scholar  (like  a  very 
cherub  in  disguise  sent  from  Elysium);  pro- 
nouncing in  childish,  hesitating  tones  that 
found  maravigliosa  far  too  polysyllabic,  and 
that  softened  Vinglese  to  Viglese.  One  word, 
however,  this  baby  Delphian,  in  the  shape  of 
a  Roman  flower-boy,  could  pronounce;  and 
he  rolled  it  out  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  force. 

That  word  was— 

Po-e-ta! 

Neeaiess  to  say  tliat  I  bought  his  violets 
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and  those  of  his  compauions;  one  of  whom 
loitered  and  begged  back  a  nosegay— for  com- 
mercial reasons,  it  might  be,  tho  I  shall 
ahvays  believe  otherwise,  and  that  a  touch 
of  sentiment  dictated  the  petition. 

In  a  sonnet  written  in  the  cottage  of  Burns. 
Keats  exclaims 

"  Oh,  smile  among  the  shades,  for  this  is  fame!  '' 

Was  it  not  a  fame  as  far-reaching  and  as 
far-kindling  that  could  bring  together  a  wan- 
derer from  across  the  sea  and  that  slip  of  an 
old  race,  the  Roman  flow^er-boy,  to  read,  con- 
jointly, how  a  young  English  poet  sojourned 
for  a  few  weeks  in  this  house  by  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  and  consecrated  it  forever  in 
passing  thence  into  the  Great  Silence? 


THE  HOUSE  WHERE  KEATS  DIED 

This  house  beside  the  Spanish  steps,  that  spread 
A  torrent  changed  to  marble  in  its  fall, 
Once  held  the  sweetest  soul  of  poets  all ! 

Hither  your  Roman  pilgrimage  be  led : 

Think,  O  ye  lovers  of  the  deathless  dead, 
The  while  ye  read  his  tablet  in  the  wall, 
How,  when  beyond  Love's  ransom  and  recall. 

He  sheltered  here  a  drooped  and  alien  head. 

From  yonder  window  glanced  his  world-farewell. 
Perchance  while  the  nuns'  vesper,   from  the 

hight. 
Winged  holily  his  latest  evening's  flight. 
In  yonder  chamber  breathed  his  passing  sigh, 
While  the  one  watcher,  as  the  Shadow  fell, 

Smoothed    the    wide    brow,    and    closed    the 
dreamless  eye ! 

West  New  Brighton,  S.  I. 


PROFESSOR    PARK    AND    HIS   PUPILS. 


BY    JOSEPH   COOK,    LL.  D. 


A  YOUNG  man  naturally,  and  a  middle- 
aged  man  of  necessity,  chooses  giants  for 
guides.  The  secret  ideal  of  the  wise  stu- 
dent as  to  the  size  and  measure  of  a  man  is 
derived  from  the  summits  of  the  endow- 
ments and  achievements  of  those  historic 
leaders  whose  pre-eminence  is  unquestion- 
able. A  St.  Augustine,  a  Calvin,  an  Ed- 
Avards  in  theology,  is  not  given  to  every  age; 
nor  a  Michael  Angelo,  a  Da  Vinci  or  a  Ra- 
phael in  art;  not  a  Caesar  or  Napoleon  in  war; 
nor  a  Shakespeare,  a  Goethe,  a  Dante  in  po- 
etry; a  Bismarck,  a  Gladstone,  a  Washing- 
ton or  a  Lincoln  in  statesmanship.  But  such 
names  inevitably  fix  the  standard  of  com- 
parison for  all  other  spiritual  magnitudes. 
This  unflinching  and  fateful  ideal  is  the 
tribunal  before  which  every  reputation  must 
stand  or  fall  in  the  estimation  of  posterity. 
A  teacher  who  naturally  belongs  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  giants  who  have  commanded  the 
unforced  and  permanent  confidence  of  the 
ages  is  one  of  the  highest  gifts  of  heaven  to 
any  generation.  And  such  a  gift  the  veteran 
and  distinguished  writers  of  the  hundred 
letters  sent  to  him  on  his  ninetieth  birthday, 
December  29th,  deliberately  record  them- 
selves as  believmg  that  Providence  has  be- 


stowed upon  our  times  in  the  lifp  and  serv- 
ices of  Professor  Park. 

■these  letters  form  a  very  remarkable  col- 
lection. 

1.  They  were  all  written  primarily  for 
Professor  Park,  but  secondarily  for  publica- 
tion. It  is  presumable,  therefore,  that  they 
do  not  contain  a  single  incautious  syllable. 
Each  correspondent  was  distinctly  informed 
by  the  committee  which  gathered  the  letters 
that  it  was  intended  that  his  reply  should  be 
presented  to  Professor  Park  on  his  ninetieth 
birthday,  and  "  ultimately  be  made  public,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  a  memorial  notice  of  the 
occasion." 

2.  They  represent  not  the  opinion  of  young 
men  only,  nor  of  middle-aged  men  exclu- 
sively, nor  of  those  of  advanced  years  chief- 
ly, but  of  all  these  classes,  commingling  the 
voices  of  three  generations.  Lord  Bacon 
said  that  the  unforced  opinions  of  young 
men  are  the  surest  basis  for  prophecy  as  to 
the  course  of  the  future.  The  unanimous 
opinions  of  three  generations  are  the  unmis- 
takable keynote  of  the  verdict  of  posterity. 

3.  These  letters  are  from  experts  possess- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  churches  as 
university     presidents,     college     professors, 
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preachers,  teachers,  editors  and  other  schol- 
ars, most  of  them  ouce  Professor  I'ark's 
pupils.  Several  of  the  communications, 
however,  are  from  men  not  at  any  time  pu- 
pils of  Professor  Park  and  not  of  the  same 
religious  denomination. 

4.  They  abound  in  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, revei-ence  and  personal  regard,  many 
of  which  are  almost  too  sacred  and  touching 
to  be  made  lublic. 

5.  These  communications  exhibit  Profes- 
sor Park's  system  of  theology  as  judged  by 
its  fruits.  They  show  his  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion on  trial  as  reduced  to  religious  life  in 
three  generations.  Over  and  over  the  writ- 
ers of  these  letters  speak  of  his  theological 
system  as  organizing,  redemptive,  preach- 
able,  and  this  not  only  as  impregnable  phi- 
losophy but  as  an  all-conquering  Gospel.  A 
German  critic,  not  well  acquainted  with 
American  habits  of  religious  thought,  is  said 
to  have  called  New  England  theology  *'  a 
disguised  rationalism."  Applied  New  Eng- 
land theology,  in  the  hands  of  Jonathan 
Edw^ards,  one  might  reply,  was  incontro- 
vertibly  an  undisguised  Great  Awakening. 
Such,  too,  it  has  been  as  taught  by  Profess- 
or Park,  who  may  justly  be  called  the  great- 
est  of  the  Edwardeans  since  Edwards.  The 
New  England  theology  has  always  been  the 
parent  of  revivals  of  religion,  a  bulwark 
against  devitalized  orthodoxy,  whether  Uni- 
tarian, Universalist  or  Pantheistic,  or  mere- 
ly rationalistic— a  champion  of  missions  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  the  deepest  inspira- 
tion of  spiritual  life  in  the  holy  of  holies  of 
the  churches. 

6.  These  letters  have  been  written  without 
collusion  or  conference  of  the  authors  with 
each  other  and  have  come  to  us  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation.  Their  unanimity  of 
opinion  and  emphasis  of  congratulation  rep- 
resent convictions  which  reveal  the  sound- 
ness of  the  general  condition  of  the  churches 
and  are  an  omen  of  disaster  to  all  who  de- 
part from  the  faith  which  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures assure  us  was  "  once  for  all  "  delivered 
to  the  saints.  They  are  not  only  a  personal 
indorsement  and  crown  of  rejoicing,  but  may 
well  be  to  the  churches  at  large  an  enlight- 
enment and  inspiration  in  the  support  of  an 
orthodoxy  at  once  progressive  and  conserva- 


tive, scholarly  and  aggressive,  scientific  and 
l)iblical. 

I'rofessor  Tholuck,  on  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  commencement  of  his  great  ca- 
reer as  teacher  of  theology  at  Halle,  received 
congratulations  in  his  own  home  from  pupils 
and  friends  from  all  parts  of  the  German 
Empire.  The  Emperor  sent  to  him  the  dec- 
oration of  the  Black  Eagle;  students  with 
torches  moved  in  procession  past  his  win- 
dows singing  Luther's  hymn,  "  Ein  feste 
Burg  ist  unser  Gott."  If  the  friends  of  Pro- 
fessor Park  could  have  assembled  and  have 
made  similar  demonstrations  in  hymns  and 
speeches,  the  expression  of  respect  might 
have  been  more  spectacular  but  could  hardly 
have  been  more  significant  than  it  is  in  these 
hundred  deliberate  letters  published  on  a 
ninetieth  birthday. 

It   has   often   been   said   of   the   j'^ears   in 
which  Professor  Park,  Professor  Phelps  and 
Professor   Shedd   were   each   at   his   fullest 
strength  as  preachers  and  teachers  at  An- 
dover,  and  when  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor  was 
at  the  head  of  Phillips  Academy,  and  Mrs. 
Stowe  writing  the  volumes  which  immedi- 
ately succeeded  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  that 
there  were  giants  at  Andover  in  those  days. 
My  personal  indebtedness  to  Professor  Park, 
like  that  of  so  many  others,  began  through 
his  sermons  which  I  heard  w^hen  a  pupil  in 
Phillips  Academy  from  1855  to  1857.    Pro- 
fessor   Park,    Professor    Phelps    and     Pro- 
fessor   Shedd,    with    Lyman    Beecher    and 
Professor      Stow^e      as      occasional      assist- 
ants,   made    the    Seminary    pulpit  of   that 
period     like     a     pillar     of     fire     through 
w^hich      God      looked      in      the      morning 
watch  of  many  awakening  young  lives  and 
troubled  the  host  of  his  enemies  and  took  off 
their  chariot  wheels.    An   astounding   Civil 
War  was  drawing  on  apace.    The  religious 
revivals  which  preceded  it,  in  so  many  por- 
tions of  the  Northern  States,  breathed  the 
spirit  of  the  devout  and  scholarly  New  Eng- 
land theology. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  Professor  Park's 
influence  as  a  preacher  at  that  period  was 
very  great.  Philip  Schaff  says  that  "  a  ser- 
mon from  him  w^as  an  event."  And  reading 
now  these  "  Discourses  "  in  print,  they  move 
me  even  more  than  they  did  at  first  hearing. 
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A  3'outli  in  the  academy  could  appreciate  one 
of  these  sermons  only  in  the  most  inadequate 
degree,  but  each  of  the  famous  ones  that  I 
heard  from  Professor  Parlc  rolled  over  me 
like  a  Fifth  Symphony  of  Beethoven.  No 
preaching  that  I  have  heard,  at  home  or 
abroad,  ever  moved  me  as  much.  I  found  I 
was  spoiled  for  most  other  preaching  after 
leaving  Andover.  Once,  in  my  most  ver- 
dant j^ear  in  college,  I  was  called  before  a 
venerable  professor,  who  said  to  me:  "You 
do  not  read  during  devotional  exercises  at 
the  Sunday  services,  but  why,  with  a  book 
under  your  shawl,  do  you  sometimes  read 
during  sermons?"  "  To  save  time,  sir,"  was 
the  natural  and  not  intentionally  discurte- 
ous  reply.  And  the  professor  dismissed  his 
impertinent  pupil  without  a  word  of  direct 
reprimand,  saying  only,  "  You  are  excused." 

Besides  being  a  great  man  in  natural  en- 
dowments, Professor  Park  was  revered  by 
his  students  as  a  great  man  in  the  breadth 
of  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  training.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  Professor  Park 
was  a  preacher  at^Braintree  and  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Amherst  College  and  of  sa- 
cred rhetoric  at  Andover  before  he  became 
there  a  professor  of  systematic  theology. 
When  he  became  a  theologian  he  did  not 
cease  to  be  a  preacher,  a  metaphysician  and 
a  rhetorician.  He  was  forty  years  editor  of 
the  BibliotJieca  Sacra.  His  natural  endow- 
ments and  his  culture  were  so  massive  and 
many-sided  that  only  a  polygonal  view  of 
Professor  Park  can  be  a  true  view. 

President  John  Henry  Barrows,  who  says 
that  there  is  no  book  in  his  library  with 
whose  contents  he  is  more  familiar  than 
with  Professor  Park's  "  Discourses,"  ex- 
presses his  gratitude  to  Providence  that 
America  has  produced  a  great  theologian 
and  pulpit  orator  who  is  also  a  man  of  let- 
ters. Both  in  New  England  and  in  Great 
Britain,  some  of  the  soundest  theological 
thought  of  the  last  century,  not  excepting 
Bishop  Butler's  immortal  "  Analogy  "  itself, 
suffered  from  lack  of  literary  excellence, 
finish  and  brilliancy  in  its  expression.  In 
New  England  the  Unitarian  reaction  against 
orthodoxy  was  to  some  extent  literary  as 
well  as  doctrinal  and  speculative,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  until  Professor  Park's  time. 
Emerson  says  of  the  estaj3lished  Church  of 


Enghind,  that  its  creed  is  "  By  taste  are  ye 
saved."  The  important  tho  subordinate 
truth  contained  in  this  epigram  Professor 
Park  was  vastly  effective  in  teaching  to 
orthodoxy  in  America. 

In  his  lectures  on  theology  Professor 
l*ark's  constant  and  crowning  characteris- 
tics seem  to  me  to  have  been  these  seven: 
His  exact  adherence  to  the  scientific  meth- 
od, his  lucidity  in  definitions  and  distinctions, 
his  acuteness,  massiveness,  comprehensive- 
ness and  unflinching  biblical  soundness  of 
thought,  witii  a  majestic  spiritual  elevation 
of  tone.  His  illustrations  and  amplifications 
were  given  extemporaneously,  while  the  body 
of  the  lectures,  arranged  in  luminous  and  co- 
herent heads  and  sub-heads,  was  always 
dictated  to  the  class  from  his  most  cautious 
manuscript,  and  elaborately  written  down 
by  the  pupils.  The  contrast  between  the 
written  and  the  extemporaneous  matter  was 
often  wide  and  always  refreshing.  In  his 
illustrations  there  were  the  most  vivid 
flashes  of  wit  and  humor,  but  these  never 
appeared  in  his  discourses,  and  yet  they 
illuminated  his  lecture-room,  his  conversa- 
tion and  sometimes  his  correspondence,  in  a 
degree  that  was  dazzling  and  has  become 
famous.  His  lectures  had  on  many  minds 
the  effect  of  doors  opened  in  the  sky. 

Perhaps  the  top  and  radiance  of  Professor 
Park's  lucidity  was  in  the  clearness,  acute- 
ness and  exactness  of  his  definitions.    These 
were  at  times  endlessly  strategic  but  never 
strained;  never  a  basis  for  foregone  conclu- 
sions.   They  were  justified  by  standard  the- 
ological usage,  or  by  a  strict  application  of 
scientific  analysis.    The  effect  of  the  turn- 
ing of  his  lenses  upon  an  obscure  topic  was 
often  like  that  of  turning  a  telescope  upon 
a  nebulous  cluster  in  the  night  sky.    The  ef- 
fect seemed  magical,  for  instead  of  a  blotch 
of  haze  the  field  of  vision  was  seen  to  be 
made  up  of  distinct  stars.    But  this  result 
was  legitimate,  for  it  was  evident  that  the 
lenses  were  clear  and  accurately  adjusted. 
Professor   Park's    intellectual   watchword 
might  h^ve  been  the  famous  German  saying. 
Was  klar  ist  wahr  ist,  but  he  was  also  true, 
most  especially  in  his  discourses,    to  Nean- 
der's  watchword.  Pectus  theologum  fecit.    His 
lectures  and  his  discourses  in  contrast  make 
up   the   opposite   sides   of   his   instructions, 
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aud  together  illustrate  the  distiuetion  made 
Id  one  of  his  celebrated  controversial  dis- 
courses between  "  the  theology  of  the  intel- 
lect and  the  theology  of  the  feelings."  At 
the  last  analysis  the  controlling  principles 
of  his  scheme  of  thought  were,  on  the  one 
hand,  Reverence  for  proof,  or  Clear  ideas  at 
any  cost;  and,  on  the  other,  Obedience,  the 
organ  of  spiritual  knowledge. 

Beginning  with  strictly  self-evident  truth, 
the  architecture  of  his  system  rises  through 
Anthropology,  Theism,  Soteriology  and  Es- 
chatology  along  such  a  stupendous  curve 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  appreciate  it  except 
from  some  point  of  view  where  the  student 
sees  it  as  a  whole  and  endeavors  to  trans- 
mute it  into  life. 

The  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  in  its  full- 
est and  most  overwhelming  Biblical  signifi- 
cance, always  stood  at  the  summit. 

The  so-called  "Worcester  Creed,"  a  re- 
markable document,  every  word  of  which  he 
publicly  approved  in  1884,  is  perhaps  the 
best  short  practical  summary  of  his  teach- 
ing and  faith.  The  Commission  "  Creed  of 
1883,"  sometimes  otherwise  called  the  Omis- 
sion Creed,  does  not  contain  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  that  "  all  who  are  in  their  graves  " 
are  to  be  judged  "  by  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,"  but  leaves  ample  room  open  to  the 
fatal  error  that  it  may  sometimes  be  safe 
for  some  men  to  die  in  their  sins.  Professor 
Park,  Professor  Phelps,  Professor  Karr  and 
many  other  scholars  in  theology  protested 
emphatically,  in  public  letters,  against  this 
unorthodox  creed.  Whatever  its  merits  in 
other  respects,  they  regarded  it  as  mislead- 
ing and  perilous  in  eschatology. 

A  fuller  statement  of  the  outlines  of  Pro- 
fessor Park's  system  of  faith  may  be  seen  in 
the  celebrated  "  Associate  Creed  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary."  This  form  of  sound 
words  differs  slightly  on  a  few  minor  points, 
but  more  in  expression  than  in  substance, 
from  the  Catechism.  Professor  Park's  rev- 
erence for  the  Catechism  was,  of  course, 
large  and  profouna;  ^.ut  he  was  temporarily 
criticised  somew^^at  in  his  earlier  career  as 
a  theological  teacher  for  not  adhering  to  it 
in  every  particular.  But  he  had  not  taken 
oath  to  support  the  Catechism,  and  he  had 
subscribed  the  Associate  Creed.  He  was 
wholly  faithful  to  his  obligations,  but  with 


entire    freedom    in    his    loyalty    and    entire 
loyalty  in  his  freedom. 

As  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  spite  of  his 
metaphysical  acuteness,  was  also  an  evan- 
gelist and  an  intimate  friend  of  Whitefield, 
so  Professor  Park,  in  spite  of  his  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  scientific  method  in  his  study 
of  both  human  nature  and  of  Scripture,  was 
an  efficient  preacher  in  revivals  in  his  minis- 
try at  Braintree  and  later  in  his  professor- 
ship at  Amherst  College,  as  Avell  as  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  President  Finney,  the  chief 
evangelist  of  his  time.  If,  in  some  respects, 
Jonathan  Edwards  was  a  philosopher,  and 
in  others  a  Biblical  evangelist,  so  it  may  be 
said  that  Professor  Park  in  the  lecture-room 
was,  in  some  respects,  like  Aristotle,  but  in 
the  pulpit  like  Plato  and  St.  Augustine. 
There  is  in  the  "  Discourses "  something 
also  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Calvin  and  Edwards 
combined. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  study  the  meth- 
ods and  personalities  of  Tholuck  and  Julius 
Muller  of  Halle,  Delitzsch,  Luthardt  and 
Kahnis  of  Leipzig,  Dornei"  of  Berlin,  Christ- 
lieb  of  Bonn,  and  Ritschl  of  Gottingen,  but 
in  no  one  of  these  did  I  find  as  richly  en- 
dowed or  as  impressive  a  theological  teach- 
er and  preacher,  or,  according  to  my  best 
judgment,  as  safe  a  guide  and  certainly  not 
as  inspiring  a  personal  force,  as  Professor 
Park.  Nor  have  I  in  England,  Scotland  or 
America,  after  a  varied  experience,  found 
his  peer.  After  invaluable  opportunities  of 
personal  intercourse  with  Professor  Park  as 
a  frequent  guest  or  host  for  thirty  years, 
and  after  a  third  of  a  century  of  theological 
study,  by  no  means  confined  to  New  Eng- 
land theolog3%  it  is  only  when  I  think  of 
Schleiermacher,  Leibnitz  and  Kant,  Ed- 
wards, Calvin  and  St.  Augustine,  that  I 
seemed  to  be  on  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
level  of  Professor  Park. 

It  will  be  a  keen  distress  to  scholars  if  all 
his  discourses  and  his  entire  theological  sys- 
tem are  not  published  in  full  and  promptly, 
as  edited  by  his  own  hand.  It  has  resulted 
from  the  fastidiousness  of  the  taste  of  Pro- 
fessor Park  concerning  his  own  productions 
that  they  have  been  issued  as  yet  only  with 
most  inadequate  completeness.  In  spite  of 
all  changes  of  fashion  in  philosophy,  ethics 
and  exegetical  research,  there  will  remain 
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a  list  of  supreme  organizing  topics  in  theal- 
ogy  on  which  no  autliority  witliin  siglit  of 
our  present  outloolv  is  lilvelj^  to  be  superior 
to  Professor  Park's.  His  collected  works, 
authoritatively    edited,    will    be    reverently 


studied  by  posterity.  On  the  headlands  of 
the  sublime  coasts  of  religious  truth  they 
will  flame  imperishably  as  both  beacon 
lights  and  altar  fires. 

Boston,  Mass. 


THE  TREATY  OF  PARIS. 


BY    THEODORE    STANTON. 


The  American  members  of  the  Peace 
Commission  have  just  left  Paris  to  return 
to  Washington,  and  before  tliis  article  ap- 
pears in  print  the  text  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  which  has  put  an  end  to  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  will  probably  have  been 
published.  But  the  debates  which  led  up  to 
the  treaty,  the  arduous  labors  of  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  staff,  and  many  of  the 
minor  events  connected  with  this  historic 
mission  may  not  be  known.  I  hasten,  there- 
fore, to  chronicle  here  what  I  chance  to  have 
learned  about  these  things,  and  offer  these 
imperfect  notes  as  a  slight  contribution  to 
the  history  of  this  interesting  subject. 

The  meeting  place  of  the  Commission  was 
not  an  ordinary  one.  The  two  richly  deco- 
rated large  drawing-rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  at  the 
northeast  corner,  have  been  the  center  of 
several  internatioHal  gatherings  of  the  first 
importance.  It  was  here,  for  instance,  that 
the  Bering  Sea  Tribunal  met.  Immediate- 
ly on  mounting  the  half-dozen  stone  steps 
leading  to  the  big  entrance  door  you  enter 
a  large  vestibule,  where  the  Commissioners 
left  their  hats  and  coats  in  the  charge  of 
liveried  servants  belonging  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  Thence  you  advance  into  the  first 
drawing-room,  which  looks  out  on  the  Seine 
and  where  was  kept  ready  a  broad  white- 
clothed  table  provided  with  light  refresh- 
ments, which,  however,  were  seldom  touched 
by  the  Commissioners,  the  sittings  being 
generally  too  short  to  awaken  an  appetite. 

But  it  is  the  adjoining  drawing-room, 
facing  the  garden,  to  which  most  interest  is 
attached,  for  around  the  wide,  long  table, 
covered  with  the  traditional  green  cloth, 
were  fought  out  the  negotiations  which  lost 
to  Spain  the  remnants  of  her  onct*  majestic 


colonial  system  and  which  set  out  the  United 
States  on  its  new  path  of  international  poli- 
tics. Five  chairs  on  either  side,  with  a 
larger  one  in  the  middle  of  each  row  for  the 
president  of  either  Commission;  two  more 
at  both  ends  of  the  table  for  the  secretaries 
and  the  interpreter— such  was  the  tapis 
vert  around  which  sat  Seiior  Montero  Rios, 
Judge  Day  and  their  respective  colleagues. 
From  the  lofty  lace-curtained  windows  you 
looked  out  into  the  spacious,  nobly-kept  gar- 
den, with  its  patches  of  green  sward,  its  tall 
trees  and  its  graveled  walks.  Far  removed 
from  the  street,  a  silence  always  reigned 
that  made  it  difficult  to  believe  that  you 
were  in  the  heart  of  the  great  city. 

There  was  a  remarkable  absence  of  for- 
mality in  the  proceedings  of  the  Commis- 
sion. On  the  opening  day  the  delegates 
walked  quietly  into  the  meeting-room,  the 
Spaniards  taking  possession  of  one  side  of 
the  table  and  the  Americans  the  other,  and 
these  places  they  kept  throughout  the  nego- 
tiations. As  none  of  the  Americans  spoke 
Spanish  and  as  two  or  three  of  the  Span- 
iards were  in  the  same  predicament  as  re- 
gards English,  the  services  of  the  affable 
official  interpreter,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Fergus- 
son,  were  immediately  called  into  requisi- 
tion. In  fact,  the  part  played  by  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  was  rather  unique  in  affairs  of  this 
kind.  It  was  scarcely  noticed  at  the  first 
meeting  that  he  was  interpreting  for  both 
sides.  At  the  second  reunion  tlie  Spaniards 
again  appeared  with  no  interpreter,  and 
once  more  Mr.  Fergusson  acted  for  friend 
and  foe.  After  this  had  gone  on  for  some 
days  it  became  evident  that  the  Spanish 
Commission  had  come  unprovided  with  an 
interpreter.  An  explanation  was  in  order. 
It  appears  that  the  Spanish  Commissioners 
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had  supposed,  but  just  why  is  not  appar- 
ent, that  the  proceedings  would  be  carried 
on  in  French,  with  which  language  all  the 
Si)aniards  were  more  or  less  conversant. 
But  this  question  of  the  langujige  to  be  used 
during  the  negotiations  had  been  brought  up 
by  the  Americans  while  at  sea.  Judge  Day 
held  that  as  the  final  treaty  was  to  be  drawn 
up  in  Spanish  and  in  English  in  parallel  col- 
umns, he  could  not  see  why  a  third  lan- 
guage should  be  introduced  into  the  affair. 
It  is  rather  odd,  however,  that  the  Span- 
iards were  willing  to  accept  an  American  as 
the  medium  of  transmitting  to  them  what 
was  said  by  their  opponents  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table.  But  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Fergusson  was  an  honorable  gentleman  and 
that  some  of  the  Spanish  Commissioners 
were  excellent  English  scholars,  and  so 
could  supervise  what  he  said,  removed  most 
of  the  objections  that  might  be  raised  in  the 
matter.  It  did  not  remove,  however,  Mr. 
Fergusson's  very  serious  objection  that  it 
just  doubled  his  work. 

In  one  instance  at  least  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Fergusson  was  acting  for  both  parties  pre- 
vented what  might  have  been  a  serious  dis- 
pute. At  one  of  the  very  last  meetings  of 
the  Commission,  Senor  Rios  made  an  at- 
tempt to  draw  out  the  Americans  apropos 
of  I'resident  McKinley's  reference  in  his 
message  to  the  cause  of  the  "  Maine  "  ex- 
plosion. The  president  of  the  Spanish  dele- 
gation worked  himself  up  into  quite  a  passion 
over  the  matter.  But  the  Americans  calmly 
but  decidedly  declined  to  follow  him  on  to 
that  ground,  saying  simply  that  they  had  not 
read  the  message,  refusing  to  consider 
as  the  real  text  of  the  Presidential  docu- 
ment the  imperfect  resume  cabled  to  Paris. 
Thereupon  Seiior  Rios  became  still  more  ex- 
cited and  striking  his  left  breast-pocket  vio- 
lently with  his  right  hand,  exclaimed  rather 
theatrically  and  very  emphatically:  "  Well, 
I  have  read  it  and  I  have  a  copy  of  the  pas- 
sage here  I "  Judge  Day  forgot  himself  for 
a  moment  and  answered  drily:  "  Tell  him 
he'd  better  keep  it  there  !  "  But  the  words 
were  softened  down  as  they  passed  through 
the  diplomatic  lips  of  the  interpreter,  and 
the  irate  Spaniard  was  mollified  rather  than 
still  further  angered  by  the  response. 

The    Spanish    diplomatist    is   exceedingly 


ciafty,  and  the  history  of  these  negotiations 
from  beginning  to  end  proves  it.  From  the 
start  everybo<ly  behind  the  scenes  knew  that 
the  Spaniards  came  to  Paris  with  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  best  financial  bargain 
possible.  They  were  quite  ready  to  give  up 
all  their  colonies  provided  they  could  get  a 
good  lot  of  ringing  American  dollars  for 
them.  All  the  fine  words  of  Senor  Montero 
llios  about  Spanish  honor,  their  ardent  de- 
sire to  preserve  what  was  left  of  their  once 
grand  colonial  empire,  their  repugnance  even 
to  listen  to  money  considerations— this  and 
much  else  was  pure  buncombe.  The  real 
object  was  to  blind  the  public  at  home  and 
to  awaken  European  sympathy,  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  the  Powers  would  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  American  Commission. 
But  the  shrewd  delegates  from  the  United 
States  saw  through  the  game  from  the  start, 
and  while  listening  patiently  and  politely  to 
the  criticisms  and  protests  across  the  table, 
held  on  tightly  to  Uncle  Sam's  purse  strings. 
It  was  a  sore  disappointment— in  fact,  the 
only  real  disappointment— to  the  Spaniards, 
when  it  was  found  that  only  $20,000,000  in 
hard  cash  could  be  obtained  from  the  Wash- 
ington treasury. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  fairly  asked  if  we  did 
not  push  parsimony  too  far,  if  we  would  not 
have  stood  better  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
by  being  more  generous  with  poor  finan- 
cially-ruined Spain.  This  is  decidedly  the 
opinion  of  the  French  friends  of  the  United 
States.  A  well-known  French  Senator,  who 
was  born  a  citizen  of  our  country,  said  to  me 
the  other  day:  "You  should  have  given 
Spain  $200,000,000  for  the  Philippines  and 
Porto  Rico.  You  could  have  afforded  it,  and 
it  would  have  been  such  a  boon  to  that  needy 
land.  Then  all  Europe  would  have  sounded 
your  praises.  As  it  is,  there  is  a  general 
feeling  that  you  drove  a  very  sharp 
bargain."  An  American  diplomatist  felt 
forced  to  admit  to  me  last  week  that  we 
had  really  treated  the  Spaniards  very  shab- 
bily, that  we  had  squeezed  them  as  one 
would  an  orange.  "  I  don't  wonder  they  feel 
cut  up  about  it,"  he  remarked  in  closing. 
AVhy,  when  they  pocketed  their  Castilian 
pride  to  the  point  of  asking  us  to  assuii^^  the 
payment  of  the  annual  pension  to  the  de- 
scendants of   Columbus— the   sum   is   a  pit- 
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tance  of  a  few  thousaad  dollars— our  Com- 
missioners coldly  answered:  "  We  have  re- 
ceived no  instructions  on  that  point." 

I  spoke  a  niomont  ago  of  Spanish  crafti- 
ness in  diplomatic  affairs.  Another  thing 
that  lias  to  be  guarded  against  in  dealing 
with  them  is  procrastination.  They  like  to 
drag  a  negotiation  on  from  week  to  week 
and  month  to  mouth.  There  was  an  in- 
stance of  a  Washington  claim  against  Spain 
that  required  twenty  years  for  settlement. 
The  American  Commissioners  had  to  be 
continually  fighting  against  this  tendency. 
This  was  mainly  prevented  by  clinging 
strictly  to  the  rule  adopted  at  the  start,  that 
after  both  sides  had  filed  written  opinions 
on  a  point  in  dispute,  the  matter  was  ended 
and  could  not  be  taken  up  agaiu.  This  sort 
of  "  previous  question  "  applied  to  the  de- 
bates around  the  tapis  vert,  had  to  be 
moved  more  than  once  during  the  two 
months'  discussions  and  firmly  enforced. 
Otherwise  the  two  delegations  might  still  be 
sitting  face  to  face  in  th'e  Palace  of  the 
Quai  d'Orsay. 

This  custom,  agreed  to  by  the  Commis- 
sioners at  the  beginning,  of  putting  every- 
thing in  writing,  necessarily  rendered  the 
proceedings  slower,  but  had  the  advantage 
of  malving  them  more  exact,  and  as  a  result 
we  have  a  mass  of  diplomatic  papers  which, 
if  the  history  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  is  ever 
written,-  will  furnish  rich  materials  to  the 
student  of  international  law  and  politics. 
These  documents  emanate  from  both  sides 
and  are  in  Spanish  and  English.  They  are 
exhaustive  and  able— chiefly  the  work  of 
specialists.  One  of  these  specialists  on  the 
American  side  said  to  me  recently:  "  All  the 
objections  put  forth  by  the  Spaniards— and 
they  were  many  and  plausible— are  carefully 
and  triumphantly  answered."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  State  Department  may  issue 
them  in  a  separate  volume.  Then  the  public 
will  see  what  a  big  task  the  Commission 
had  before  it  and  how  thoroughly  it  per- 
formed this  task. 

But  this  task  could  not  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly performed,  these  documents  could 
not  have  been  drawn  up  with  credit  to  the 
Commission,  unless  this  Commission  were 
composed  of  an  able  body  of  men.  Of  the 
five  chief  Commissioners  themselves  noth- 


ing need  be  said  here.  They  have  been  be- 
fore the  public  too  long  to  require  any  pres- 
entation of  their  mental  powers.  But  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  staff  of  the 
Commission  was  also  exceedingly  assiduous 
and  capable  in  every  respect.  "  We  out- 
matched the  Spaniards  at  every  point,"  re- 
marked to  me  last  month  an  American  diplo- 
matist. And  nowhere  did  we  so  surpass  our 
opponents  as  in  our  staff  of  secretaries,  spe- 
cialists, translators,  etc.  The  five  Commis- 
sioners felt  that  they  were  splendidly  sup- 
ported by  their  subordinates,  and  this  impor- 
tant fact  greatly  strengthened  them  in  pros- 
ecuting the  work  around  the  council-board. 
To  these  less  conspicuous  members  of  the 
Commission  redounds  not  a  little  of  the 
honor  of  having  conducted  this  difficult  busi- 
ness with  dispatch  and  dexterity  to  a  vic- 
torious conclusion. 

The  dignified  bearing  and  business-like 
ways  of  the  American  Commission  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised.  Tho  momentarily 
residing  in  the  most  fascinating  city  of  the 
world,  the  Commissioners  held  aloof  almost 
wholly  from  every  social  dissipation,  and  re- 
mained nearly  in  seclusion  from  first  to  last. 
An  official  breakfast  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
two  audiences  of  President  Faure  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  mission,  a  farewell 
call  on  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  an 
official  dinner  at  the  United  States  Embassy 
and  another  at  the  Spanish  Embassy,  and 
a  banquet  offered  to  General  Porter  by  the 
Commission— this  about  exhausts  the  list 
of  festivities  in  which  the  American  dele- 
gates participated.  And  if  the  number  of 
attentions  poured  upon  them  but  declined 
were  made  public,  their  austere  conduct 
would  stand  forth  in  a  still  stronger  light. 
Nor  should  I  pass  by  in  silence  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  this  course.  It,  too,  is  all 
to  the  honor  of  the  good  sense  of  the  Com- 
mission. They  did  not  wish  that  even  the 
shadow  of  an  impression  should  get  abroad 
that  they  were  rejoicing  in  the  slightest  re- 
spect over  the  misfortunes  of  prostrate 
Spain. 

I  cannot  close  these  reflections  without 
saying  a  word  about  the  admirable  conduct 
of  the  French  Government  throughout  these 
long  negotiations.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Spanish  Commissioners  were  disappoint- 
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ed  at  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  re- 
garded by  the  French  public,  and  especially 
by  the  French  Government.  It  is  now  ad- 
mitted in  Paris  diplomatic  circles  that  the 
Spaniards  expected,  or  at  least  hoped,  that 
France  would  bring  some  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  American  negotiators  in  favor  of  Spain. 
But  such  has  not  at  all  been  the  case.  Tho 
the  meetings  took  place,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
one  end  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  M.  Del- 
cass6's  bureaus  w^ere  in  the  other  end,  the 
Minister  not  only  never  interfered  in  the 
slightest  way,  but  even  let  it  be  seen,  as  was 
probably  actually  the  case,  that  he  was  quite 
ignorant  of  w^hat  was  going  forward  on  the 
floor  below.  Furthermore,  M.  Cambon,  the 
French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  acted  for  Spain 
in  drawing  up  the  protocol  with  President 
AIcKinley,  tho  in  Paris  throughout  the  nego- 
tiations, kept  most  discreetly  in  the  back- 
ground. 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  felt  all  the 
more  keenly  this  impartial  line  of  policy 
followed  by  the  French  Government,  as  they 
had  counted  on  quite  another  sort  of  treat- 


ment. In  fact,  they  took  this  "  neglect,"  as 
they  expressed  it,  so  to  heart  that  herein  is 
to  be  found  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  fare- 
well banquet  which  M.  Delcass6  was  to  have 
ofllered  to  the  joint  Commissions  was  not 
given.  Added  to  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards 
did  not  relish  the  idea  of  going  through  the 
ordeal  of  being  polite  throughout  a  whole 
evening  with  the  American  Commissioners 
who  had  just  "  despoiled  them  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  magnificent  inheritance  of 
Charles  V,"  and  of  sitting  down  to  table  un- 
der the  very  roof  where  "  this  abominable 
treaty  had  been  torn  from  them  in  spite  of 
protest  after  protest,"  they  also  rather  drew 
back  at  the  thought  of  having  as  host  the 
diplomat  to  whom  they  bad  looked  for  moral 
support  at  least,  but  who  had,  as  he  was 
really  bound  to  do,  left  them  to  their  fate.  So 
M.  Delcasse's  dinner  did  not  take  place,  and 
the  Spanish  and  American  Commissioners 
never  met  again  after  that  Saturday  night's 
historic  scene  when  they  affixed  their  signa- 
tures to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  by  lamp-light 
in  the  drawing-room  of  the  French  Foreign 
Office. 

Paris,  France. 


THE  ALTERED  JUDGMENT. 


BY    JULIA    TRUITT    BISHOP. 


The  secretary  had  pencil  and  notebook 
ready,  and  a  typewriter  beside  him.  The 
Bishop  of  Windermere  sat  in  the  window, 
in  a  straight-backed  chair,  for  it  seemed 
that  he  could  not  even  allow  himself  the 
luxury  of  resting  when  he  might  have 
rested. 

He  was  a  tall,  austere  looking  man,  this 
bishop;  with  firm  mouth  and  square  chin, 
and  gray  eyes  that  looked  out  from  under 
frowning  brows.  A  just  man,  priding  him- 
self on  his  justice;  a  good  man,  striving  to 
win  the  world  to  Christ,  and  setting  his  face 
like  a  flint  against  temporizing  of  every 
kind.  With  him  there  were  but  two  words: 
yes,  and  no.  There  were  arguments  on  but 
one  side  of  a  question;  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  said  for  the  other  side  under  any 
circumstances.      The    secretary    sometimes 


paused  in  his  work  and  looked  at  him,  and 
wondered  if  he  were  altogether  human. 

An  austere  man,  who  had  the  income  of 
a  prince  and  lived  the  life  of  an  anchorite, 
giving  all  his  goods  to  the  poor;  an  unsym- 
pathetic man,  who  educated  youths  at  his 
own  expense;  the  strangest  anomaly  to  be 
found  in  many  a  day's  journey— this  bishop, 
who  sat  in  his  straight-backed  chair,  dictat- 
ing to  his  secretary. 

"  A  note  of  thanks  from  the  president  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Home  for  the 
Homeless,"  said  the  secretary,  opening  an- 
other letter,  with  a  little  sigh  of  relief,  for 
he  w^as  near  the  end  of  the  pile.  "  He  says 
that  your  magnificent  contribution  has 
saved  the  Home  from  serious  difficulties, 
and  that  this  will  enable  them  to  go  through 
the  winter  comfortably." 
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'•  No  answer  needed,"  said  the  bishop 
briefly. 

"  A  request  from  Mr.  Dawson  for  help  for 
a  poor  family.  He  says  he  has  found  a  fam- 
ily in  great  distress,  and  he  looks  to  you  for 
advice  and  assistance." 

'*  He  doesn't  need  advice.  He  needs  as- 
sistance. Tell  him  to  draw  on  me  and  do 
what  he  thinks  necessary." 

"  A  letter  from  Mr.  Millard  in  reference  to 
young  Montgomery,  the  theological  student. 
He  has  married,  and  so  has  forfeited  his 
right  to  continue  his  course  and  enter  upon 
his  career,  unless  you  are  willing  to  make  an 
exception  in  his  case." 

The  bishop's  face  flushed,  and  his  lips  set 
in  a  line  like  iron. 

"  Write  Mr.  Millard,"  he  said  in  icy  tones, 
"  that  he  will  please  convey  to  the  young 
man  my  compliments  and  tell  him  that 
since  he  has  put  his  nose  to  the  grindstone 
he  may  keep  it  there.  He  is  to  tell  him 
from  me  that  he  can  seek  out  some  humble 
employment  for  himself  and  go  to  worK  at 
it.    We  are  done  with  him." 

''  Perhaps  there  may  be  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances," said  the  secretary  hesitating- 
ly. "  Excuse  me  for  suggesting  it,  but 
wouldn't  it  be  well  to  wait  awhile  and  in- 
vestigate  " 

He  had  spoken  with  the  utmost  deference, 
but  even  the  bishop's  angry  turn  did  not  dis- 
concert the  secretary. 

"  Investigate  ! "  exclaimed  the  bishop  an- 
grily. "  Why  is  it  necessary  to  investigate? 
The  young  man  had  his  career  before  him, 
and  he  has  deliberately  thrown  it  away.  He 
has  sacrificed  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the 
Church  for  some  foolish  girl,  who  never  had 
a  thought  in  her  life,  perhaps,  and  who  will 
be  like  a  millstone  around  his  neck.  No,  let 
him  go  his  way.  Men  who  make  mistakes 
like  that  must  suffer  the  consequences. 
Marry  before  he  had  completed  his  theologi- 
cal course  !  What  man  who  had  his  work 
at  heart  would  think  of  doing  such  a  thing? 
Thank  Heaven,  I  have  never  married.  I 
have  given  my  life  to  the  Cnurch;  and  no 
man  can  do  that  who  has  a  wife  to  divide 
his  affections." 

The  secretary  bowed  and  took  up  his  pen- 
cil again.  Having  received  his  instructions, 
there  was  nothing  but  to  obey  them.    And 


after  a  little,  the  dictations  for  the  day  being 
finished,  the  bishop  surrounded  himself  with 
his  books  and  plunged  into  the  abstract 
studies  which  were  to  hiui  like  wine  to  the 
bacchanal;  which  stood  in  the  place  of  the 
love  of  wife  and  child. 

The  bishop  lived  like  an  anchorite,  and 
there  was  no  service  too  hard  for  him.  No 
work  that  he  could  do  for  the  Church  was 
ever  refused.  The  wintry  wind  was  howl- 
ing at  the  blinds  that  evening,  but  he  drew 
on  his  overcoat  and  gloves,  and  prepared 
himself  for  the  street. 

"  Are  3^ou  going  out,  sir?  "  asiied  the  secre- 
tary. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  great  man  simply.  "  I 
promised  to  give  a  talk  to  the  workingraen 
to-night  at  the  McMinnville  mission." 

There  was  a  world  of  personal  history  in 
the  simple  answer.  It  was  a  cold  and  dis- 
mal night,  and  the  fire  was  burning  cheerily 
in  the  grate;  yet  this  man,  who  might  have 
taken  his  ease,  was  going  to  the  furthest  ex- 
tremity of  the  city  to  talk  to  grimy  w^ork- 
ing  men.  The  secretary  w^atched  him  with 
wonder  and  curiosity  in  his  face.  The  hard, 
stern,  unbending  man,  the  self-sacrificing 
sympathizer  with  the  poor; — what  contradic- 
tions were  in  this  man's  nature  ! 

The  mission  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  thick- 
ly settled  district,  populated  chiefly  by  the 
workmen  from  the  foundries  and  mills 
which  abounded  there.  The  house  was 
small  and  plain,  and  not  too  comfortable,  as 
the  bishop  knew,  for  he  had  preached  there 
before.  To  his  surprise  the  doors  were 
closed  and  the  place  was  dark. 

"  Strange  !  "  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  did 
not  think  I  was  so  early." 

Nothing  stirred  about  the  house  except  a 
little  white  kitten,  w^hich  sat  on  the  steps 
and  rent  the  air  with  an  agonized  howl.  Its 
voice  had  been  audible  to  him  while  he  was 
still  some  distance  down  the  street,  but  as 
he  approached  the  kitten  did  not  change  its 
tactics  except  to  look  up  at  the  bishop  and 
howl  straight  into  his  face. 

"  Mercy,  what  a  voice  ! "  exclaimed  the 
bishop  uneasily.  "  Are  you  cold,  poor  little 
kitten?" 

And  looking  up  and  down  the  street  to  see 
that  no  one  was  coming,  he  took  the  tiny  kit- 
ten up  and  stroked  its  head. 
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It  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  opened  its 
mouth  wide,  and  wailed  lor  something  it 
missed,  jiiid  could  not  explain.  It  surely 
must  be  jilmost  frozen.  No  one  was  cominj; 
yet.  The  bishop  unbuttoned  his  overcoat  a 
button  at  the  top  and  thrust  the  kitten  in. 

"  If  I  see  any  one  coming,  I  can  take  it 
out,"  he  thought  "  Perhaps  one  of  the 
workmen  will  take  it  home  to  his  children." 
Lulled  by  the  warmth,  the  kitten  was 
quiet  for  a  moment,  but  all  at  once  it  real- 
ized that  there  was  something  else  needed. 
It  crawlcxl  up  and  put  out  its  head  and 
howled  louder  than  ever. 

"  Mercy  on  us  ! "  exclaimed  the  bishop. 
"  It  must  be  hungry.    If  the  men  would  only 

come " 

Sure  enough,  there  was  some  one,  walking 
up  the  street  with  a  rapid  swing.  But  he 
was  about  to  pass,  when  the  bishop  stopped 
him. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  friend,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
expected  there  would  ue  service  in  this  house 

to-night.    Can  you  tell  me " 

"  You're  mistaken.  It's  to-morrow  night," 
said  the  man,  liurrying  on. 

He  had  mistaken  the  night;  and  all  this 
long  journey  and  the  waiting  in  the  cold 
were  for  nothing. 

"  Too  bad,  kitty,"  he  said  to  the  head 
which  was  just  beneath  his  chin,  and  wliich 
was  giving  utterance  to  the  wildest  and 
most  hopeless  howls.  "  As  I  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  though,  perhaps  I  might  find  a 
place  where  they  would  give  you  a  little 
milk,  and  maybe  adopt  you." 

He  put  a  protecting  hand  on  the  kitten's 
head,  and  tried  to  pet  it  into  silence,  as  he 
walked  down  the  street,  looking  for  a  house 
that  looked  promising.  A  little  distance 
away  he  saw  a  house  where  there  was  a 
light,  and  some  one  moving  about. 

He  rang  the  bell  hopefully,  and  presently 
a  woman  came  to  the  door,  and  opened  it  a 
little  way,  and  evidently  had  her  suspicions. 
"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  he  said  curteously; 
"  but  I  have  found  a  poor  little  starving  kit- 
ten in  the  streets,  and  I  called  to  ask  you  if 
you  would  give  it  a  little  milk." 

The  kitten  shrieked  and  waiied  in  confir- 
mation of  his  report,  but  the  woman  w^as  not 
to  be  deceived.  "  You  git  out  o'  here,  an' 
do  it  double  quick,"  she  commanded,  at  the 


sjnne  time  sluitting  the  door  and  bolting  it 
on  the  inside. 

The  bishop  found  liiinself  walking  up  the 
street,  his  ears  tingling  with  mortification. 
"What  could  she  have  tliought  of  me?"  he 
questioned  of  himself. 

A  little  distance  on  was  a  house  where 
there  was  a  lire  in  the  front  room,  and  he 
could  hear  a  man's  voice  within.  Ah,  here 
was  the  place.  A  man  would  understand 
the  situation.  There  was  never  anything  to 
be  done  with  a  woman  anyhow,  but  with  a 
man  it  was  different. 

A  ring  at  the  bell,  and  the  door  was  flung 
open  and  the  man  stood  on  the  threshold. 

"That  you.  Jack?"  he  asked,  peering  into 
the  darkness. 

"  No,  it  is  not  Jack,"  replied  the  bishop 
mildly,  and  then  he  repeated  his  formula. 

'•  See  here,  my  man,"  said  the  gentleman 
in  the  door;  "  I  don't  know  whether  you're 
crazy,  or  just  on  a  jag,  but  you'd  better 
hurry  on,  for  it's  mighty  nigh  time  for  the 
copper  on  this  beat  to  git  aroun'." 

Tlie  bishop  drew  his  splendid  figure  erect 
and  wallved  on.  "  All  men  are  becoming 
pessimists,"  he  said  to  himself  and  the  kit- 
ten. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  gloomy  thought  that 
made  the  kitten  open  its  mouth  and  surpass 
all  its  previous  efforts  in  the  way  of  soul- 
stirring  wails.  The  bishop  set  his  lips  in 
their  hard  line. 

"  I'm  going  to  find  something  for  this  kit- 
ten to  eat,"  lie  said  half  aloud,  and  when  the 
bishop  said  things  in  that  w^ay  it  was  as 
well  for  circumstances  to  yield. 

A  tiny  cottage  stood  at  a  street  corner; 
such  a  tiny  cottage  that  it  seemed  to  have 
been  crowded  into  the  corner  as  an  after- 
thought, when  the  place  was  already  full. 
There  Avas  a  light  in  the  front  room,  and  the 
bishop  had  grown  desperate.  He  rang  the 
bell. 

A  young  man  opened  the  door.  There  was 
an  electric  light  a  few  feet  away,  and  the 
bishop  saw  by  it  that  the  young  man  had  a 
pale  face  and  that  his  hair  was  tumbled,  as 
tho  hy  restless  fingers.  While  he  was  not- 
ing these  things  he  was  telling  about  the 
kitten. 

"  I  have  applied  to  several  people,"  he  add- 
ed, "  but  they  all  seem  to  look  on  me  as  a 
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daugerous  and  suspicious  character.  I  liope 
you  will  be  more  geuerous  in  your  judg- 
ment." 

The  young  man  had  started  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  but  he  opened  the  door  wider. 

*'  Come  in,"  he  said.  "  I  think  we  will  be 
able  to  find  the  kitten  something  to  eat." 

A  slender  slip  of  a  girl  arose  from  her  seat 
near  the  fire  and  went  into  the  other  room. 
She  came  back  presently  with  a  saucer  of 
milk,  and  set  it  and  tlie  kitten  down  on  the 
rug,  and  then  the  bishop  sat  down,  too,  at 
their  invitation;  and  they  all  laughed  with 
one  accord  at  the  entliusiastic  manner  in 
wliich  the  kitten  crawled  bodily  into  that 
saucer  of  milk,  and  lapped  and  choked  and 
strangled  and  lapped  again,  as  tho  it  would 
never  have  enough. 

"  The  poor  little  thing  was  hungry,  very 
hungry,"  said  the  bishop  pityingly. 

While  the  kitten  drank,  the  bishop  was 
looking  around  the  poor,  neat  little  room, 
with  its  bare  floor  shining  white  and  its  piti- 
ful little  adornings.  And  from  the  room  his 
eyes  wandered  to  the  girl,  who  was  down 
on  her  knees  by  the  fire,  wiping  the  milk 
from  the  kitten's  paws,  and  making  it  fit  for 
decent  society.  She  was  a  lovely  girl,  with 
large,  tender,  brown  eyes,  and  her  hair  was 
filled  with  gold  in  the  firelight;  and  there 
was  a  dimple  in  the  midst  of  the  bloom  on 
her  left  cheek. 

When  had  the  Bishop  of  Windermere  ever 
noticed  the  bloom  on  a  woman's  cheek  be- 
fore, or  the  dimple  in  the  midst  of  it? 

"  Really,  this  is  very  pleasant,"  said  the 
bishop,  warming  under  the  genial  influence 
of  tlie  neat  little  room,  and  the  lovely  girl, 
and  the  fine  young  man  witli  the  intellectual 
face.  "  I  am  glad  that  I  found  the  kitten, 
for  it  has  been  the  cause  of  my  making  some 
pleasant  friends.  You  must  give  me  your 
name,  for  I  have  no  disposition  to  lose 
friends    so    pleasantly    found." 

Something  had  been  weighing  on  the  mind 
of  the  young  man  ever  since  his  guest  had 
come  into  the  room.  Now  he  arose  and 
stood  before  the  bishop,  his  eyes  kindling. 

"  My  name  is  Montgomery,"  he  said  with 
an  intrepidity  which  the  bishop  could  not 
but  recognize,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
amazement.  "  I  am  a  student  of  theology. 
I  lack  a  year  of  finishing  my  course.      A 


month  ago  I  married,  and  to-day  you  sent 
me  word  that  since  I  had  put  my  nose  to  the 
grindstone  I  could  keep  it  there.  You— you, 
a  bishop,  the  head  of  my  Church,  have  de- 
cided tliat  I  must  lose  my  career,  that  I  am 
to  throw  away  the  one  work  for  which  I  am 
fitted,  that  I  must  never  give  my  message 
to  tlie  world,  that  I  must  walk  in  alien 
paths  all  my  life  !  And  why?  Because  I 
have  married  the  sweetest  girl  that  ever 
breathed;  a  girl  who  would  stand  side  by 
side  with  me  in  my  work,  who  would  make 
it  better  work,  broader,  more  effective.  We 
had  expected  to  wait,  sir,  but  she  lost  her 
mother  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  was  alone  in 
.  the  world:  and  1  acted  just  as  you  would 
done,  under  similar  circumstances.  She  was 
afraid  she  would  spoil  my  life,  and  a  little 
while  ago,  after  your  message  came,  she 
was  crying  because  she  thought  she  had 
spoiled  it;  and  now,  in  walks  the  man  who 
sent  me  such  a  message  as  that,  and  he  has 
been  walking  blocks  and  blocks  in  the  cold 
to  find  some  milk  for  a  lost  kitten.  There 
must  be  a  kind  heart  behind  such  conduct  as 
this,  but  why  do  you  keep  your  kindness  for 
dumb  animals  alone?" 

It  was  unprecedented — it  was  amazing  ! 
And  to  his  own  bishop— the  man  whose  will 
had  ahvays  been  law  to  him  ! 

The  kitten,  having  eaten  all  it  could,  re- 
tired from  the  saucer  in  a  dignified  manner, 
and  finding  the  bishop  seated  in  front  of  the 
fire,  calmly  climbed  up  to  his  shoulder, 
where  it  curled  itself  down  and  went  to 
sleep. 

The  bishop  did  not  take  his  eyes  from  the 
fire.  The  trembling  girl  who  watched  him 
saw  a  change  come  over  his  face.  Somehow 
thQ  hard  lines  melted;  the  eyes,  under  the 
frowning  brows,  grew  wider  and  darker, 
and  were  all  at  once  filled  with  tears.  There 
was  silence  in  the  room  for  some  moments. 
Then  all  at  once  the  bishop  arose  and  began 
to  button  his  overcoat. 

"I  am  glad  I  came  in,"  he  said  gently, 
looking  at  the  young  man.  "  And  so  you 
have  been  married  a  month  !  Have  cour- 
age, my  boy.  W^e  all  have  our  grindstones, 
and  our  noses  are  kept  at  them  pretty  con- 
stantly in  the  course  of  the  years;  but  no 
matter,  so  they  don't  grind  away  any  of  our 
hearts.    And  this  is  the  little  wife  who  was 
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nioic  jiiul  hotter  than  n.  career?  Well,  per- 
hjips  slic  IS.  Slie  reiniiids  me  of  a  girl  I 
knew  lon^r  ;ifro.  You  won't  mind  ray  taking 
tlic  ki(((Mi  lionic  with   me,  will  you?" 

And  tlie  two  young  people  in  the  tiny  cot- 
t.'ige  stoo<l  amnzed  while  the  hishop  put  the 
kitten  inside  his  overcoat,  and  then  shook 
hands  with  them  warmly  before  he  moved 
away. 

Tlie  next  morning,  when  the  secretary  en- 
tered the  study,  he  paused  and  leaned 
against  the  door  a  moment,  and  passed  his 
hand  across  his  eyes.  Could  that  be  the 
Bishop  of  Windermere,  sitting  in  his  accus- 
tomed place,  with  a  white  kitten  climbing 
over  him  and  biting  his  ears  and  bumping 
its  head  against  his  chin? 

"  Oh,  you're  here,  Daniel,"  said  the  bishop, 
catching  sight  of  him.  "  Sit  down  there  for 
a  moment,  and  take  this  for  Mr.  Millard. 


And  the  secretary  stx^adiod  his  reeling  fac- 
ulties,   while   the   bishop   dictated: 

"  Deal-  Millard:— I  have  reconsidered  my 
decision  in  regard  to  young  Montgomery. 
I  have  some  evidence  which  goes  to  show 
that  he  will  make  a  useful  man;  and  you 
may  assure  him,  from  me,  that  he  will  be 
allowed  to  continue  his  course.  Also  please 
ascertain  if  Hhe  is  at  all  cramped  in  his  cir- 
cumstances; and  if  so,  consider  me  your 
banker,  and  help  him  as  he  needs  it,  with- 
out letting  him  know  to  whom  he  is  indebt- 
ed.   You  can  manage  this,  I  know." 

"  I  must  be  dreaming,"  said  the  secretary 
to  himself;  but  as  he  looked  again,  to  con- 
vince himself,  there  was  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
dermere smiling  at  the  kitten,  which  was 
clawing  at  the  leaves  of  one  of  the  abstract 
books  on  the  table,  and  turning  somersaults 
down  the  open  pages. 

New  Orleans,  La. 


THE  PHILIPPINE  INSURGENTS. 

BY    WILLIAM    GILBERT    IRWIN, 
Of  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers 


Eke  this  reaches  print  the  occupation  of 
the  Philippines  will  have  begun  in  earnest. 
Of  the  114,000  square  miles  embraced  in  the 
area  of  these  islands  we  are  at  present  in 
control  of  but  a  few  miles  about  Manila 
Bay.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  points 
gtill  lield  by  the  Spaniards  the  entire  island 
group  is  in  possession  of  the  insurgents. 
Among  our  first  moves  will  be  the  seizure 
of  those  places  at  which  Spanish  garrisons 
are  still  holding  out,  being  sorely  pressed  by 
the  insurgent  forces.  After  this  has  been 
accomplished,  then  we  will  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  insurgents,  and  this  is  by 
far  the  most  serious  matter  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  here.  After  we  decide  perma- 
nently to  occupy  these  islands  and  make  our 
demands  upon  Aguinaldo  and  his  Govern- 
ment, the  succeeding  event  will  be  as  the 
insurgents  decide.  With  them  it  is  to  say 
wliether  there  be  peace  or  war. 

At  present  it  would  be  a  most  difficult 
matter  to  say  what  course  the  insurgents 
will   pursue.    Aguinaldo   has   a   fond    hope 


for  a  Tagal  Eepublic  composed  of  the  entire 
group.  The  whole  Tagal  race  is  most  ambi- 
tious. In  the  insurgent  army  every  man 
wears  some  mark  indicating  position,  for  all 
claim  to  be  officers  of  various  rank.  It  has 
not  been  long  since  Aguinaldo  declared  that 
he  was  ready  to  disband  his  army  just  as 
soon  as  assured  that  the  United  States  in- 
tended permanently  to  occupj''  the  islands. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  Aguinaldo 
means  to  keep  his  promise,  or  that  he  ever 
bad  any  intention  of  doing  so,  for  on  former 
occasions  the  insurgent  leader  has  violated 
his  promises.  If  the  insurgents  lay  down 
their  arms  they  will  avert  great  trouble, 
and  if  they  are  induced  to  do  this  it  will  be 
due  greatly  to  the  fear  inspired  by  our  sol- 
diery. 

Lately  there  has  been  some  talk  of  a  Span- 
ish and  insurgent  combination  against  our 
occupation,  but  undoubtedly  the  suggestion 
comes  from  Spanish  sources.  The  insur- 
gents can  never  sufficiently  forget  the  past 
to  enter  into  any  agreement  with  the  Span- 
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ish  or  with  r.ny  Spanish  element,  or  to  ac- 
cept aid  from  any  Spanish  sources.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Filipinos  are  a  revenge- 
ful race,  but  I  cannot  see  that  they  are  more 
so  than  most  other  races,  or  even  more  so 
than  races  which  claim  to  be  highly  enlight- 
ened. Place  any  other  race  or  people  in 
their  position  and  they  would  have  shown 
no  more  desire  for  revenge  than  did  the 
Filipinos  when  at  last,  after  a  period  of  op- 
pression extending  over  more  than  three 
centuries,  they  were  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  retaliate  on  their  inhuman  rulers.  What 
revenge  might  not  be  visited  upon  rulers 
w^ho,  because  a  poor  native  could  not  pay 
taxes  for  his  children,  should  behead  them 
before  his  eyes?  This  has  happened  ofttimes 
in  past  years  here  within  sight  of  Manila, 
and  there  are  horrors  more  dreadful  still. 

As  yet  we  do  not  know  the  Tagalo  aright, 
nor  does  he  know  us.  The  next  few  years 
will  require  ceaseless  effort  on  our  part  to 
educate  the  natives  in  the  ways  of  our  civ- 
ilization, which  as  yet  is  a  sealed  book  to 
them.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  Filipinos 
should  measure  us  from  a  standard  based  on 
their  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  like 
us,  represent  a  civilized  race.  They  know 
nothing  else  of  what  liberty  and  civilization 
stand  for. 

Our  present  rule  here  is  strictly  a  military 
one,  and  military  rule  is  necessarily  harsh. 
Perhaps  we  have  not  been  using  the  insur- 
gents just  right,  and  no  doubt  they  have,  from 
the  administration  of  our  military  govern- 
ment, imbibed  some  false  ideas  in  regard 
to  our  government.  But  the  establishment 
of  schools,  the  teachings  of  our  missionaries, 
the  deliverance  of  the  natives  from  an  in- 
iquitous system  of  Church  and  State,  the 
extension  of  our  just  and  liberal  laws  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  these  islands,  will  in 
time  banish  these  little  prejudices  from  the 
minds  of  the  Tagal  race  and  make  them 
just  as  docile  as  the  Kanaka.  Already  we 
have  had  a  greater  struggle  with  our  own 
savages  than  we  will  ever  have  with  the 
people  of  our  new  oriental  colony.  In  deal- 
ing with  this  new  factor  no  mistakes  must 
be  made  unless  we  expect  to  suffer  in  con- 
sequence. 


In  former  letters  I  have  mentioned  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  native  secret 
oi'ganizations  in  these  islands.  The  princi- 
pal of  these  is  the  Catapunan  Society,  which 
is  said  to  have  some  connection  with  Free- 
masonry. This  society  has  been  in  existence 
here  for  several  hundred  years,  and  no  doubt 
was  connected  with  some  of  the  uprisings 
against  Spanish  rule  in  the  Philippines.  In 
past  years  thousands  of  the  members  of  this 
society  have  been  subjected  to  imprison- 
ment and  hundreds  have  paid  the  death  pen- 
alty for  supposed  connection  with  the  soci- 
ety. But  to-day  the  Catapunan  Society  is 
stronger  than  ever,  and  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  over  600,000  in  these  islands.  An- 
other prominent  society  is  the  Philippine 
Social  Club,  originally  formed  by  Dr.  Rizal, 
who  was  executed  for  supposed  participa- 
tion in  insurgent  uprisings.  For  a  long  time 
the  natives  were  not  able  to  maintain  an 
organization  in  Manila,  owing  to  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Spanish  police  and  spies.  But 
the  Philippine  Social  Club  lived  and  to-day 
numbers  in  its  membership  the  leading  Fili- 
pinos of  Manila.  Just  what  position  these 
societies  have  taken  in  regard  to  our  occu- 
pation is  not  known.  Undoubtedly  they  can 
be  a  great  aid  or  a  great  menace  to  us. 

For  a  while  after  our  occupation  it  seemed 
as  if  everything  Spanish  would  be  banished 
from  Manila.  Street  signs  and  street  names 
changed.  Manila  at  once  awoke  from  its 
long  lethargic  sleep  and  threatened  to  soon 
become  a  model  American  city.  Under 
Spanish  rule  everything  w^as  run  on  that 
lazy  plan  which  characterizes  everything 
Spanish  in  places  where  Spanish  rule  holds 
sway,  these  being  now  much  fewer  than 
they  were  six  months  ago.  Manila  spent 
the  best  part  of  its  time  in  slumber, 
and  little  attention  was  paid  to  matters 
of  business.  But  to-day  American  business 
methods  prevail.  This,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  Manila  does  not  take  its  midday 
siesta,  for  this  is  one  of  the  necessities  in 
tropical  climes,  where  the  sun's  rays  are 
such  as  to  keep  the  mercury  around  the  100 
degree  mark  the  entire  year. 

Manila.  Nov.  23 


SENATOR  HAWLEY. 

BY    ARTHUR    REED    KIMBALL. 

Ok  Mil  tlu!  oleetions  of  this  seuatorial  sea-  raisiiiij  and   etiuippiug   Corapauy   A,   of   th<? 

son  p'Mluips  no  ono  has  loss  immediate  prac-  First  Connecticut  Volunteers,  accepted  in  4S 

ticnl   inti-rest   to  the  country  at  large  than  hours    after    its  organization,    and    he    'vah 

that   Avhich  determines  the  political  future  made  its  captain.  Later  he  became  lieutenani- 

of  Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  of  Connect!-  colonel  of  the  Seventh  Connecticut— recruited 

cut.    It  is  simply  the  old  question  of  retain-  largely  through  his  own  efforts  and  those  of 

ing  a  conservative  and  honest  public  servant  Col.  (afterward  Gen.)  Alfred  H.  Terry.    He 

of  experience,  or  of  substituting  for  him  n  succeeded  Terry  as  its  colonel,  and  was  for 

public   servant   of   equal   conservatism   and  meritorious  service  more  than  once  recom- 

honesty,  minus  the  experience.    This  is  only  mended  for  promotion  by  his  superior  officers, 

another  way  of  saying  that  while  General  He  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  18')4  and 

Hawley  is  a  "  sound  "  Senator— and  it  is  al-  was  mustered  out  a  major-general  (brevet) 

most  incredible  to  think  of  Connecticut  as  in  1866. 

represented  at  Washington  by  any  Senator  Naturally  Connecticut  was  quick  to  recog- 
not  "  sound  "—he  is  in  no  sense  a  Senate  nize  General  Hawley's  eminence  as  a  sol- 
leader,  dier,   and  in   1867    elected    him    Governor. 

But,  in  another  aspect,  of  all  the  elections  Largely  because  of  this  record  he  was  first 

of  this  Senatorial  season   no  one  has  for  the  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 

country  at  large  the  same  sentimental  inter-  1872  ;  was  chosen  president  of  the  Philadel- 

est    as    this    one,     since     it    involves     the  phia  Centennial  Commission  of  1876  ;  was 

political  fate  of  the  one  Northern   Senator  frequently   "mentioned,"   and  more  or  less 

whose  political  prominence  dates  back  to  the  "  boomed,"  as  a  good  candidate  for  the  Vice 

Civil  War  and  springs  from  it.    Such  cases  Presidency,   and   even   for   the   Presidency, 

as  those  of  Senators  Foraker  and  Spooner,  and  was  elected  to  the    Senate    in    1881,    in 

for  example,   or  of  other  leaders  in  public  which  body  his  third  term  is  just  drawing  to 

life — President  McKiuley  may  be  instanced —  a  close. 

who  took  a  creditable,  but  minor,  part  in  the        It  is  the  simple  truth  to  say  that  without 

Avar,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  his  honorable  record  in  the  Civil  War  Gen- 

Hawley,   for  it  was  not  their  war  service  eral  Hawley  would  long  ago  have  suffered 

which    made    them    "national    factors"    in  a  forced  retirement  to  private  life.    His  ca- 

politics.    Indeed,    Senator   Hawley's    career  reer  is  curious  evidence  of  the  persistence 

antedates  the  Civil  War  and  began  with  the  of  strong  patriotic  sentiment  in  perhaps  the 

beginning  of  the  Republican  party.    For  it  jnost  practical  State  of  the  Union.    Since  the 

was  in  his  Hartford  office,  on  February  4th,  Civil   War,    Connecticut,    unlike    Massachu- 

1856,  that  a  group  of  associates,  including  setts,  although  like  Massachusetts  it  is  the 

Gideon   Welles,   Lincoln's   Secretary   of   the  seat  of  a  great  university,  has  seldom  chosen 

Navy,  met  to  establish  the  Connecticut  di-  a  man  to  Congress,  or  the  Governorship,  who 

vision    of   the    Republican    party.    At   thar  could  lay  claim  to  culture,  or  to  literary  or 

time    Senator    Hawley    was    a    "  promising  oratorical     gifts.     Connecticut     has     rather 

young  man  "   of  abo«t  30,   a  college  grad-  chosen,  owing  to  dominating  manufacturing 

uate  (of  Hamilton,  of  which  Charles  Dudley  interests,  men  of  affairs,  business  men  even 

Warner,  so  long  his  partner  in  the  Hartford  if  lawyers— the  sort  of  common  sense  law- 

Courant,  was  also  a  graduate),  a  lawyer  by  yer  typified  in  Senator  O.  H.  Piatt- '  evtry- 

education.  and  a  journalist  by  choice  of  pro-  day  "  men  whom  business  men  could  meet 

fessiou.    A  few  years  later  his  chance  came  on  equal  terms,  men  of  the  world  and  not  of 

to  him,  the  chance  to  claim  the  honor  of  be-  the  closet,  practical  men  as  opposed  to  theo- 

ing   "  the   first  Connecticut   volunteer  "—by  rists.    In  this  political  program  or  system 
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Senator  Hawley  is  a  conspicuous  misfit.  He 
is,  one  may  say,  an  example  of  just  tlie  qual- 
ities for  wliich  Connecticut  does  not  choose 
representative  public  men.  Yet  tlies-'  same 
qualities  have  stood  him  In  good  stead 
during  a  political  career  of  thirty  years.  Is 
not  this  something  to  the  credit  of  Connecti 
cut  as  well  as  to  that  of  General  Hawley  ? 
Could  there  be  stronger  evidence  of  a  proper 


State  pride,  of  the  popular  appreciation  of 
that  prestige  wliose  recognition  reflects 
honor  no  less  than  its  possession  confers  it  ; 
in  sliort,  of  the  power  of  sentiment  loyal  to 
an  lionored  past  and  a  high  personal  char- 
acted  V  Would  not  other  States  do  well  to 
follow  Connecticut's  example  and  not  meas- 
ure public  servants  so  invariably  by  the 
practical  standard  V 

Waikkhuky,  C(jnn, 


NINETEEN  YEARS  OF  MUSIC. 


BY    E.     IREN^US    STEVENSON. 


"  So  softly  filters  easy  time  away. 
The  dripping  loss  disguised  iu  melody." 

At  what  time  in  a  professional  career, 
whether  of  chimney-sweeping  or  of  criticism, 
is  one  permitted  to  become  deliberately  rem- 
iniscent in  print  ?  Caution  whispers,  "  When 
you  are  sure  you  are  going  to  be  interest- 
ing." Hope  advises,  "  When  you  have  ele- 
gant leisure."  Superstition  mutters,  "  Just 
before  your  own  obituaries  are  due." 

I  began,  the  other  evening,  to  look  up  a  lit- 
tle matter  of  musical  record,  long  cold.  Sud 
denly  the  truth  was  mathematically  demon- 
strated to  me  that  the  present  local  and  gen- 
eral American  "  season  "  is  the  nineteenth, 
no  less,  since  I  undertook  my  comments  and 
records  as  to  musical  incidents  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere,  for  The  Independent.  It 
seemed  incredible  that  years  could  so  steal 
their  march  during  one's  listening  to  music, 
that  Time's  footfall  can  so  surpass  in  soft- 
ness all  other  pianissimi— and  that  so  much 
of  life  may  be,  as  the  dentists'  signs  say, 
"  painlessly  and  easily  extracted."  The  light- 
est of  serious  reflections  following  my  little 
discovery  suggests  my  asking  my  readers, 
new  or  old,  to  go  back  with  me  to  the  Jan- 
uary of  the  season  of  1881-82— to  a  month 
and  even  to  a  day  identical  with  the  preset 
month  and  day.  So  we  may  note  together, 
in  part,  how  the  outline  conditions  of  music 
in  New  York  City  and  all  about  the  world 
have  changed  in  these  years. 

In  1881,  the  Philharmonic  Society,  under 
Theodore  Thomas,  giving  twelve  concerts  in 
the  old  "Academy  of  Music,"  on  Fourteenth 
street,  and  the  far  more  juvenile  Symphony 


Society  of  New  York,  with  Dr.  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch  as  conductor,  offered  the  same  number 
of  concerts  iu  the  same  place.  These  were 
our  main  sympliouic  dependencies.  To-day, 
Mr.  Thomas,  masterly  and  valuable  as  ever, 
is  afar  in  Chicago.  Dr.  Dauirosoli,  who  died  iu 
1885,  is  a  clear  and  honored  memory  to  some 
of  us  ;  but  he  is  a  name  only  to  many  con- 
cert-goers, even  to  those  who  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  active  careers  of  his  sons,  the 
Messrs.  Frank  and  Walter  Damrosch.  But 
let  us  observe  that  New  Y'^ork  does  uot  yet 
possess  auy  concert  orchestra  more  nearly  in 
a  "  permanent  "  existence  than  the  Philhar- 
monic ;  and  that  its  sixteen  concerts,  led  by 
only  the  second  music-director  that  has  been 
its  aid  since  Mr.  Thomas  went  West,  repre- 
sent prosperity  and  new  vitality  for  the  so- 
ciety. In  1881,  Steinway  Hall,  now  a  piano- 
forte storeroom,  and  Chickering  Hall,  which 
still  is  elegant  in  aspect  and  convenient,  and 
the  "Academy  of  Music  "  were  the  bustling 
centers  of  our  concerts.  To-day,  all  Union 
Square  is  a  place  for  dragons  or  vaudeville, 
with  our  dignified  musical  interests  focused 
far  northward  in  our  city.  As  to  opera, 
opera  nineteen  yeai-s  ago  was  ours  chiefly  in 
the  far  from  polished  representation  of  the 
Strakosch  organization  ;  and  through  Mr. 
Mapleson's  Italian,  and  very  uneven,  repre- 
sentations in  the  "Academy "  aforesaid. 
Bright  stars  shone,  it  is  true,  on  very  fair 
evenings  ;  but  the  dull  *'  off -nights  "  were 
plenteous.  The  Maplesonian  repertory  was 
a  deal  more  trite  than  is  such  a  thing  to-day. 
The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  was  not 
built,  although  the  social  exigencies  and  am- 
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bitions  that  were  to  build  it— and  build  it  too 
big— were  seethiug  away  at  the  old  theater  on 
Irving  I'lace.  None  of  the  concert  halls,  ex- 
cept Chickering,  at  present  in  actual  use, 
were  extant  even  on  paper  in  1881. 

In  the  matter  of  our  singers  and  players, 
the  changes  since  the  Winter  of  1881  seem 
rather  sober  reading,  if  perused  in  a  between- 
lines  discernment.  My  eye  catches  at  the 
names  of  these  ladies,  busy  in  opera  or  con- 
cert :  Etelka  Gerster,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg, 
Annie  Louise  Gary,  Ghristine  Nilsson,  Ade- 
lina  Patti,  Sofia  Scalchi,  Paolina  Rossini, 
Virginia  Ferni,  Laura  Harris-Zagury,  Emma 
Juch,  Anna  Drasdll,  Antonia  Henne,  Emily 
Winant,  Lillian  Bailey,  Hattie  Schell,  Annie 
Norton-Hartdegen,  Belle  Cole,  Lena  Little, 
Aline  Osgood,  Hattie  Simms,  Amalia 
Wurmb,  Marie  Litta,  Mme.  Lablache  and 
Emma  Abbott.  Retirements,  deaths  and 
permanent  absences  have  done  a  great  deal 
to  make  this  list  of  no  eloquence  now.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  main  group  of  men 
singers  of  1881.  A  memorable  operatic  quar- 
tet, consisting  of  Gampanini,  Ravelli,  Galassi 
and  Del  Puente,  is  disintegrated  long  ago. 
Of  male  concert  singers,  Theodore  Toedt, 
P'ranz  Remmertz,  Max  Heinrich,  Myron  W. 
Whitney,  Christian  Pritsch,  Georg  Henschel, 
William  Rieger  and  Alonzo  Stoddard  were 
constantly  before  the  public.  As  to  instru- 
mentalists, Joseff y,  Rummel,  Madeleine  Schil- 
ler, Florence  Gopleston,  Adele  Margulies, 
Agnes  Morgan  and  Richard  Hoffman  were 
our  pianists.  The  violinists  were  Wilhelmj, 
Camilla  Urso,  Richard  Arnold,  Herrmann 
Brandt,  Michael  Banner,  John  Rhodes  and 
INIaud  Powell,  Carlos  Hasselbrink  and  the 
two  Carris;  besides  Maurice  Dengremont 
and  Michael  Banner  as  Infant  Phenomena. 
The  second  of  our  "  May  Music  Festivals  " 
soon  brought  Mme.  Materna,  Scaria  and 
Candidus.  But  this  was  later.  Out  of  the 
whole  group  above  included,  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  pianists  or  violinists  are  not  yet  su- 
perfluous on  the  stage,  nor  should  be  for 
years  to  come.    Fingers  outlast  larynxes. 

In  criticism  of  music  at  this  same  epoch, 
Mr.  John  R.  G.  Hassard,  whom  I  succeeded 
on  this  journal's  musical  reviewing,  was  in 
his  last  seasons  of  service  on  The  Tribune. 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Potter  was  for  a  time  his  sub- 
%titjai^A  or  successor.    Both  soon  were  to  be 


replaced  by  Mr.  Henry  Edward  Krehblel— a 
writer  to-day  that  we  identify  in  such  re- 
spect and  affection  with  his  long  charge. 
Mr.  William  J.  Henderson  had  not  quite  yet 
possessed  himself  of  all  The  Times'  music 
reviewings.  It  still  devolved  on  Mr.  Freder- 
ick Schwab  or  Mr.  Howland  in  large  part, 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Fink  was  The  Post's  lieutenant. 
Mr.  John  P.  Jackson  ruled  The  World's 
music,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  White  was  The  Her- 
ald's acting  critic,  the  late  Mr.  Domett  of  The 
Mail,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Bowman,  also  passed 
away  years  ago,  gave  The  Sun  excellent  mu- 
sical articles.  In  this  circle  there  are  sub- 
tractions and  shiftings  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
time  and  tune  have  been  amiable  to  us,  and 
the  most  sensitive  and  incompetent  artist, 
believing  himself  or  herself  hanged  without 
cause,  or  not  filled  full  enough  with  praise, 
has  cast  at  us  only  letters  of  protest  instead 
of  bottles  of  vitriol. 

But  when  I  glance  at  European  musical 
currents  as  they  were  in  1881  and  are  now, 
the  changed  conditions  alluded  to  are  really 
startling.  Wagner  in  January  of  1881  was 
living  in  Venice,  finishing  the  solemn  score 
of  "Parsifal,"  assisted  by  a  young  "secretary 
of  special  talent,  named  Seidl."  Liszt  was 
on  a  concert  tour,  and  "  being  fgted  to 
death,"  down  in  Rome.  Gounod  was  busy 
with  "  a  new  oratorio,"  called  "  The  Re- 
demption," soon  to  be  produced.  An  old 
friend  of  mine,  Emanuel  Chabrier,  was  neg 
lected  and  too  little  known  even  by  French 
musicians— as  he  is  now,  after  being  dead 
many  years.  Lalo  and  Goddard  were  yet  to 
do  their  best  work  ;  it  is  done  and  they  are 
aead.  Rubinstein  was  concertizing  for  char- 
ity and  completing  his  "  Christus."  Brahms 
had  many  years  of  life  and  of  symphonic 
writing  yet  in  his  lot,  and  he  had  but  a  rela- 
tively small  following  in  this  country.  Franz 
was  alive,  too,  and  w^as  re-scoring  Handel's 
"  Messiah."  Rafif,  Franz,  Lachner,  Bruck- 
ner, Nessler— these  all  were  at  work.  Bun- 
gert  was  known  by  his  "  Nausicaa,"  and  by 
"  visionary  plans  of  a  great  operatic  se- 
quence on  Ulysses."  Tschaikovsky  was  al- 
most unheard,  out  of  Russia.  None  of  the 
men  of  the  Neo-Russian  school  of  to-day  had 
effected  a  reputation  here  ;  many  of  them 
were  not  more  than  students.  Dvorshak 
and  Smetana  ?    The  fortoer  we  knew  by  two 
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or  three  orchestral  works  ;  the  latter  was  to 
us  a  dictionary  name.    Clara  Schumann  was 
playing  in  quite  an  extended  tour  in  Germany. 
As  to  Europe's  greater  stars  in  song  in  1881,  so 
many  were  still  alive,  and  either  on  the  pub- 
lic stage  or  teaching  that  I  hesitate  to  touch 
on  the  edge  of  the  circle.    Johanna  Wagner, 
Tamberlik,  lima  di  Murska,  Alboni,  Frezzo- 
lini,  Falcon,  Carl  Formes,  Trebelli,  Phillips, 
Lind,  Tichatschek,  Rudersdorff,  Rokitansky, 
and  a  whole  phalanx  of  historic  names  that 
makes    the    above    read    like    merely    ran- 
dom   choice,    are    all    now    names    of    the 
dead.    It  is  a  little  startling  to   read   "  Ma- 
rio is  visiting  friends  in  Palermo  "  in  1881, 
even  though  Manuel  Garcia  and  Mme.  Viar- 
dot-Garcia  still  survive  him  in  Paris. 

Verdi,  the  last  great  composer  now  adorn- 
ing our  century,  shone  resplendent  in  1881 
with  rumors  of  his  "  new  opera,   '  lago, '  " 
which,  later,  was  given    to    the    world    as 
"  Otello."    Petrella  (a  curious  link  with  the 
old  order  of  Italian  opera)  was  composing  in 
a  kind  of  impotent  activity,  and  his  "  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii "  was  to  be  '*  revived  "  (for 
one  evening)  at  our  Academy  of  Music  in 
course  of  a  year  or  so,  to  demonstrate  the 
deadness  of  all   its   kind.      Ponchielli,   the 
master  of  the  Neo-Italian  lyric  drama,  and 
Gomez  and  Puccini,  two  of  his  more  promis- 
ing pupils,   were  much   in  Italy's  ear,   ap- 
plauded  or   questioned    a   good    deal  ;    and 
Boito    was    credited  then  (as  now)  with  a 
mysterious  "  Nero  "  score,  yet  unheard  and 
perhaps  to-day  unwritten.    As  to  such  recent 
brisk  operatic  melodramatists  as  Mascagnl, 
.  Leoncavallo,  Smareglia,  Giordano,  Cilea,  and 
so  on— where  were  they  ?    For  the  most  part 
in  music  schools  and  jackets.      I  ought  to 
note  here  that  in  England,  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  operettas  were  in  their  hight  of  vogue, 
with  "  lolanthe."    Historic  British  favorites 
in  concert  or  English  opera,  too,  enjoyed  little 
diminished  grace  of  their  affectionate  public, 
such  singers  as  Santley,  Sims  Reeves,  Mme. 
Albani  (the  patroness  of  royalty  and  not  un- 
admired  by  London  auditors  of  to-day)  and 
the    Carl    Rosa    company's  original  contin- 
gent, that  now  is  an  Old  Guard,  surrendered 
or  dead.    I   would  not    forget    that    Anna 


Bishop,  last  survivor  of  a  golden  and  more 
remote  period  of  English  opera,  and  the  first 
artist  to  sing  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  to  the 
world,  was  occasionally  heard  in  our  own 
concerts  in  1881. 

Unless  one  has    space    for    many    of    the 
comments,   the  endless   anecdotes,   and   the 
personal    memorabilia   of   tragic   or    lighter 
complexion   that  come  to   the   tip   of   one's 
tongue  in  setting  down  such  names,  it  is  best 
not  to  let  so  much  as  one  story  or  character- 
ization of  an  artist  lengthen  such  an  article. 
Of  many  of  these  great  composers  and  stars 
I  have  personal  reminiscences  enough  and  to 
spare,  due  to  work  at  home  or  musical  wan- 
derings abroad.     Probably  as  busy  a  writer 
never  will  have  leisure  for  such  histories, 
even  if  his  readers  have  appetite.    But  one 
can  at  least  be  reminded  of  a  more  impor- 
tant matter — that  we  are  in  a  transition  pe- 
riod of  music's  creativeness  ;  and  we  can  be 
shown  by  even  so  hasty  a  reference  how  the 
priests  and  priestesses  of  music  have  shifted 
—the  old  orders  changed  and  yielded  place  to 
others.    The  dramatis  personw  of  operas,  cos- 
tumed, bewigged  and  painted  and  in  artifi- 
cial light,  are  eternally  young  or  old,  as  the 
librettists    have   created   them.    They    have 
small  variation  and  shadow  of  turning  from 
one  generation  to  another.  But  accident  or  age 
accomplishes  a  quiet,  resistless  triumph  un- 
der  all   the   viaquilluge.    The   profession   of 
music,  like  others,  is  a  sort  of  fugue. 

I  can  at  least  take  another  line  to  testify  here 
to  two  facts:  one  is  that  the  music-reviewer  is 
never  free  from  the  warnings  of  the  candid 
and   zealous   amateur   or   omniscient   artist 
who  writes  to  tell  him  that  he  does  not  at 
all  know  the  business  to  which  he  gives  his 
time  and  life  ;  and,  second,  that  even  in  our 
much  hearing  of  music,   good  and  bad  to- 
gether, there  is  no  excuse  for  our  becoming 
blas6,  even  when  we  could  act  as  prompter 
for  a  whole  repertory,  or  summon  by  mem- 
ory the  contents  of  an  orchestral  society's 
librarj'  to  fill  our  nights  with  music,  instead 
of  making  the  pilgrimages  that  so  long  have 
been  routine  of  duty,  pleasure,  and,  let  us 
hope,  of  service  to  the  fairest  of  arts. 

New  York  City. 
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BY    SOPHIA    ANTOINETTE    WALKER. 


A  Loan  Exhibition  of  Portraits  selected 
from    the    society    standpoint    should    be    a 
most    ell'ective     means    of    creating     taste. 
Wlien  society  sees  itself  as  painted  abroad 
by  Chatran  or  :Madrazo  or  at  home  by  Ury, 
Munzig  or  Porter,   and   contemplates   those 
blatant  shnms  for  Avhich  it  has  paid  its  thou- 
sands hanging  by  the  side  of  7xal  portrait 
painting,  done  nowhere  so  well  as  by  Ameri- 
cans, it  sJiould  learn  at  least  its  ignorance 
in  art  matters.    If,  then,  it  could  build  up 
taste  on  tlie  basis  of  humility  by  studying 
the  room  of  Old  Masters,  the  next  loan  ex- 
hibition would  attain  a  certain  standard  of 
excellence  missed  by   this   effort  for   char- 
ity's salie.    The  hanging  committee  has  done 
what  it  could  to  group  the  work  of  each 
painter,  with  the  result  that  certain  portions 
of  the  walls  seem  like  isolated  wards,  lack- 
ing only  the  sign  '*  contagious,"  while  over 
against   them   hangs    perhaps    a   group   of 
paintings    by    Weir    or    Sargent    or    Chase, 
healthful,   sane   and   sound.    Opposite   emo- 
tions rarely  alternate  more  suddenly;  this  is 
the  best  and  the  worst  exhibition  ever  in 
New  York. 

A  forceful  portrait  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  by 
Mr.  Frank  Holl,  of  England,  shows  foreign 
portraiture  at  its  best.  The  intelligent  head 
swings  out  from  shadow  like  a  lighthouse 
on  a  crag.  The  bust  of  ex-Mayor  Hewitt  by 
M.  Bonnat  is  refined  in  characterization  and 
lacks  the  inky  rain  of  his  customary  han- 
dling; the  three  portraits  by  M.  Benjamin- 
Constant  show  restraint  in  strength  which 
he  does  not  always  attain;  M.  Carolus-Du- 
ran's  portrait  of  Miss  Morton  is  less  sure  but 
also  less  loud  than  his  general  portraiture; 
M.  Dagnan-Bouveret  in  his  wife's  portrait 
in  Bernaise  costume  shows  his  ideality  and 
clean  handling;  M.  Zorn  evolves  somewhat 
a  personality  from  his  fireworks  of  broad- 
brush  work  ;  and  Prince  Troubetzkoy — is  he 
not  now  an  American  ? — shows  an  apprecia- 
tion of  elegance  in  his  lady  in  black  velvet. 
These  are  the  best  of  the  foreign  portraiture. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  list  to  parallel  the 
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three  large  canvases  by  the  greatest  living 
portrait  painter,  the  American,  Mr.  .John  S.' 
Sargent,    H.A.    What  character   drawing   in 
the  Jewish  picture  dealer  of  London,  and  in 
the  American  Senator,  tlie  late  Hon.  Calvin 
S.    Brice!    What    ease,    wliat    surety,    what 
mastery  !    Mr.  William  McClure  Hamilton's 
portrait  of  Gladstone  in  his  later  years  paints 
the  lean,  keen  old  head  absorbing  a  book, 
Trafalgar  Square  is  seen  through  the  win- 
dow.   This    is    the    best    possible    likeness, 
painted  with  no  more  hesitation  than  if  the 
Grand  Old  Man  were  a  bit  of  still  life,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  priceless  pictures  which  the 
intelligent  management  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  is  gathering  to  itself.    Mr.  Whist- 
ler's   "  Lady   in   White,"    which   must   have 
been  painted  with  Ophelia  in  mind,  is  still  a 
masterpiece,     though    its     prismatic    white 
dims  with  time.    JNIr.  John  W.  Alexander's 
portrait  of  Mr.  James  W.  Alexander  is  one 
of  a  decorative  throng  of  canvases   which 
have  relatives  in  the  museums  of  Vienna,  of 
the  Luxembourg,  and  of  Boston.  The  superb 
vitality  of  Dr.  Rainsford  is  wonderfully  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Collins,  and  maidenly  and  child- 
ish grace   of  movement,  somewhat  divorced 
from  absolute  drawing,  is  the  theme  of  Miss 
Beaux's  dancing  lesson  of  "  Dorothea  and 
Francesca."    People  seem    to     have    wings 
when  they  paint  their  mothers;  surely  Mrs.^ 
Dora  Wheeler  Keith  never  before  equaled 
that  fine  portrait  of  "  My  Mother  "  looking 
out  over  the  summer  landscape,  and  Mr.  J. 
Irving  Wiles  has  never  surpassed  that  old 
portrait  of  his  father  and  mother. 

But  when  all  is  said,  the  portraits  one  loves 
for  their  exquisite  tenderness,  refinement, 
grace  of  composition  and  unobtrusive,  un- 
affected simplicity  are  those  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Vfeir.  They  are  painted — or  were  painted 
rather — in  prismatic  stripes,  but  they  are 
sinking  together  so  that  at  no  distant  day 
they  will  be  remote  from  the  reproach  of 
impressionism.  After  all,  what  difference 
does  it  make  in  what  language  great 
thoughts  are  spoken?  The  pride  of  the  room 
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of  Old  Masters  is  the  "  Blue  Boy,"  said  now 
to  be  a  copy  of  the  one  owned  by  the  Duli:e 
of  Westminster,  by  Hoppner.  If  the  original 
is  half  so  beautiful  it  must  be  the  treasure 
of  his  collection.  Several  canvases  by  Reyn- 
olds, including  a  fine  head  of  Sachini,  sev- 
eral by  llomney,  including  his  "  Lady  with 
a  Muff,"  some  good  Hoppners  and  a  Raeburn 
give  a  fine  representation  of  the  great  period 
of  English  portraiture.  The  elegance  which 
these  masters  found  in  or  imparted  to  their 
subjects  is  a  chief  distinction  betwen  these 
portraits  and  the  colonial  portraits  by  Stuart 
and  Copley.  The  portrait  of  Major  Andre 
bv  himself  is  a  work   of   some  talent  and 


training  and  justifies  the  reputation  of  that 
unfortunate  oflicer.  "  A  Woman  with  a 
(Juitar,"  by  the  great  Modern,  Van  der 
Meerde  Delft,  will  attract  attention,  as  well 
as  some  little  Morelands  and  a  portrait  of 
Kotticelli  by  himself. 

The  collection  lent  by  Peter  Mari6,  Esq., 
number  about  one-half  of  the  miniatures; 
but  the  best  of  the  modern  work  is  by  Miss 
Laura  Hills,  Mrs.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Baer. 
Amateurs  will  be  interested  to  find  minia- 
tures by  Cozway,  David,  Malbone  and  a 
large  one  upon  ivory  of  Benjamin  West  by 
John  Robinson. 

New  York  City. 


AGRICULTURE    IN    1898. 


BY  E.     P.    POWELL, 


Few  years  have  ever  left  such  an  endow- 
ment to  agriculture  as  1898.    It  cannot  have 
been    overlooked    by    the    friends    of    this 
branch  of  industry  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture    at    Washington    has    achieved 
something  very   much  more  than  usual  in 
the  way  of  extending  our  foreign  markets, 
especially  for  corn.    It  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
while  our  indigenous  tobacco  found  a  Eu- 
ropean welcome  over  two  centuries  ago,  con- 
stituting a  great  export  factor  of  that  prod- 
uct in  the  very  earliest  colonial  years,  our 
indigenous   cereal,    Indian   corn,    has   never 
been   generally   welcomed   by    foreign   con- 
sumers.   That  we  have  been  able  at  last  to 
overcome  this  prejudice    has  been  owing  to 
the  wise  zeal  of  our  statesmen   who  have 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Department 
of   Agriculture.    A   commissioner   has   been 
sent  abroad,  with  the  peculiar  oflSce  of  in- 
structing foreign  people  in  the  art  of  cook- 
ing Indian  corn.    His  work  has  been   suc- 
cessful, so  much  so  that  the  exports  of  corn 
have  speedily  doubled. 

In  another  direction  the  efforts  of  the 
national  Government  have  been  marked  for 
their  success.  The  introduction  of  agricul- 
tural studies  into  our  schools  has  received 
the  approbation  of  our  national  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  W^illiam  T.  Harris.  He 
seems  to  have  become  convinced  that  rural 


schools  deserve,  and  must  receive,  special 
studies  to  adjust  the  curriculum  to  the  pe- 
culiar needs  of  country  children.  The  drift 
toward  cities  had  gone  on  until  it  became 
alarming.  It  had  become  a  great  Ameri- 
can need  that  country  love  and  land  lore 
should  be  cultivated. 

Among  the  remarkable  discoveries  of 
1898,  bearing  greatly  on  the  future  of  agri- 
culture, is  the  startling  one  that  sawdust, 
which  we  have  been  throwing  away,  and 
could  hardly  get  rid  of,  is  worth  not  less 
than  thirty  dollars  a  ton.  The  announce- 
ment is  made  that  Victor  L.  Emerson,  of 
Baltimore,  has  sent  word  to  the  great  saw- 
mills of  Ottawa  that  they  have  been  dump- 
ing into  the  Ottawa  River  material  worth 
more  than  tolerably  good  gold  quartz.  He 
has  invented  a  process  of  carbonizing  the 
sawdust,  and  in  the  process  extracting  the 
by-products.  From  the  hydrogen  gas  that 
is  given  off,  during  the  process  of  carboniz- 
ing, the  whole  city  can  be  furnished  with 
ligtit  and  heat  at  ten  cents  per  thousand 
feet.  The  consequence  is  that  other  new  in- 
dustries will  grow  up  around  the  great  mill- 
ing industries,  including  iron  and  steel 
smelting  works,  white-lead  manufactories, 
printers'-ink  manufactories  and  calcium  car- 
bide or  acetylene  gas  works. 
The  determination  of  all  civilized  natious 
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lo  ;i(l<)i>l  smokeless  powder,  in  fact  the  ne- 
cessity of  doing  this,  has  had  an  effect 
wliere  lie  would  least  of  all  have  thought- 
Hint  is,  ill  corn  fields.  Alcohol,  produced 
from  corn,  li;is  immediately  jumped  into  an 
unprecedented  demand.  Japan  has  bought 
fifty  carloads  of  alcohol  within  two  months, 
and  Russia  and  Germany  are  very  heavy 
purchasers.  The  United  States  Government 
has  come  to  the  same  decision,  and  is  buy- 
ing extensively  for  the  purpose  of  making 
its  own  powder.  This  has  already  had  an 
influence  upon  the  price  of  corn,  which  will 
certainly  go  higher;  and  the  influence  will 
be  felt  much  more  markedly  in  future 
years.  What  the  Influence  will  be  upon  the 
subject  of  temperance  and  drinking  we  can- 
not positively  foretell.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising, however,  if  the  increased  demand 
for  alcohol  for  manufacturing  purposes 
tended  to  decrease  its  use  for  intoxicating 
drinks. 

Meanwhile  the  cotton  plant  has  had  an 
impulse  fully  equal  to  that  given  to  corn. 
There  is  not  one  particle  of  this  plant  which 
is  not  now  put  to  an  industrial  use.  A  few 
years,. ago  the  lint  was  the  only  part  of  the 
cotton  that  was  supposed  to  be  of  value. 
The  seeds,  the  stalks,  the  hulls,  were  burned 
or  plowed  under.  After  awhile  the  cotton 
seed  was  found  to  be  of  great  use  as  feed, 
and  still  later  the  cotton  seed  hulls  have 
been  found  to  be  of  great  practical  value. 
They  are  used  not  only  for  fuel,  but  as  a 
substitute  for  hay.  For  fuel  they  are  worth 
less  than  a  dollar  a  ton,  but  for  animal  food 
they  are  worth  two  or  three  dollars  a  ton. 
They  are  first  mixed  with  condensed  food, 
such  as  bran,  corn,  meal,  and  are  said  to  be 
of  great  value  to  the  animal  in  the  way  of 
digesting  and  assimilating.  But  this  did  not 
satisfy  the  farmer.  It  is  now  proved  that 
the  stems  of  the  cotton  plants  are  a  by- 
product fully  as  important  as  the  hulls.  The 
question  of  utilizing  them  as  fiber  for  cot- 
ton bagging  has  been  favorably  settled. 
Such  bagging  has  been  pronounced  to  be, 
altho  coarse,  in  every  Avay  first  class.  If 
then  there  is  anything  left  of  the  cotton 
plant,  it  may  still  be  used  as  an  artificial 
fertilizer.  Cotton  seed  oil  is  the  most  val- 
uable by-product,  and  is  now  coming  sharply 
into  competition  with  other  oils  of  more  ex- 


pensive character.  Cotton  seed  oil,  which 
was  for  a  time  mixed  with  lard,  is  now 
offered  in  our  markets  in  sharp  competition 
with  the  product  from  the  hog.  So  it  mat- 
ters no  longer  which  is  king,  cotton  or  corn. 

In  this  way  one  plant  after  another,  which 
up  to  a  very  recent  time  was  largely  held  to 
be  waste  material,  is  being  transformed 
by  the  aid  of  chemistry  into  by-products 
of  the  highest  value.  To  what  this  will  lead, 
of  course,  we  cannot  foresee,  altho  in  a 
general  way  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
products  of  the  land  will  be  vastly  more 
than  doubled  in  worth  to  the  farmer  within 
a  short  time.  There  really  is  no  limit  to  the 
development  in  this  direction. 

It  serves  as  a  refutation  of  the  silly  pic- 
tures of  farm  life,  made  popular  by  such 
writers  as  Hamlin  Garland,  portraying  the 
almost  unbearable  burdens  borne  by  farm 
housewives,  that  w^e  find  women  are  more 
and  more  turning  to  agriculture  as  a  pursuit. 
More  than  this  we  find  that  they  are  suc- 
cessful in  all  its  branches.  Woman  really 
is  more  executive  than  man.  She  spends 
less  time  discussing  laws,  or  laws  of  nature. 
Her  training,  outside  of  politics,  has  fitted 
her  especially  for  agricultural  pursuits. 
Fifty  girls  are  reported  as  students  of  farm- 
ing at  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  Minne- 
apolis. They  take  as  complete  a  course  as 
the  young  men.  The  course  covers  three 
years,  including  instruction  in  housekeep- 
ing for  the  women,  in  the  place  of  black- 
smithing,  carpentry  and  military  drill  for 
the  men.  Cornell  also  reports  an  increased 
number  of  w;omen  students  of  agriculture. 
A  large  number  of  women  who  have  worn 
themselves  out  as  teachers  are  trying  to  re- 
cuperate themselves  by  taking  up  rural  pur- 
suits. This  is  the  least  hopeful  feature  of 
the  drift.  It  will  not  prove  to  be  an  easy 
matter  for  a  woman  to  readjust  herself  to  a 
new  pursuit  without  previous  training  or 
study.  Woman  has  always  borne  the  harder 
half  of  farm  work.  There  Is  no  reason  in 
nature  why  she  should  not  be  placed  in  full 
charge  of  a  farm. 

This  will  be  all  the  more  possible  as  in- 
tensive farming  displaces  extensive  farm- 
ing. "  Ten  acres  enough  "  is  getting  to  be 
a  literal  and  accepted  fact  among  land  cul- 
tivators.   The  object  of  farming  is  less  and 
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less  to  accumulate  a  heap  of  wealth;  it  is 
more  and  more  to  malie  sure  of  a  reliable 
income.  We  are  pretty  fairly  across  the 
roar  and  rush  of  the  steam  age— and  ready 
to  accept  or  enter  upon  a  period  of  quiet. 
I'rofessor  Orton  prophesies  a  good  deal  of 
reaction  to  the  methods  of  our  fathers.  He 
thinks  that  we  shall  not  only  replant  the 
forests,  but  shall  revert  to  the  use  of  wood 
as  fuel,  and  rest  satisfied  with  a  good  deal 
more  of  quiet  homef  ulness.  At  any  rate,  we 
see  abundant  signs  that  our  farmers  wilf 
give  up  the  idea  of  cultivating  large  areas, 
and  content  themselves  with  growing  a 
great  variety  of  crops,  in  a  very  thorough 
manner,  on  a  few  acres.  The  most  impor- 
tant phase  of  education  is  that  which 
teaches  our  children  moderation  and  tem- 
perance—to take  life  more  simply  and  with 
less  pushing  ambition.  Much  of  this  edu- 
cation must  come  from  home  life.  But  we 
may  justly  require  that  from  our  schools 
there  shall  be  eliminated  the  false  ambition 
to  excel  others— which  has  led  to  the  worst 
evils  of  the  competitive  system.  The  growth 
of  industrial  co-operation  encourages  us  to 
believe  that  we  are  passing  into  a  kindlier 
era,  devoid  of  the  meaner  and  least  Chris- 
tian conceptions  of  "  a  living." 

But  while  we  note  as  one  of  the  chief  de- 
velopments of  1898  a  vast  increase  in  the 
way  of  social  and  industrial  co-operation, 
we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded 
of  a  near  approach  of  a  millennium.  Prof. 
C.  H.  Henderson  says  wisely  that  social  in- 
dustrialism is  only  practicable  where  skill 
is  so  far  automatic  as  to  be  utilized  with 
economy  of  time.  But  when  this  automa- 
tism takes  place  education  ends.  It  pro- 
duces, and  must  produce,  fragments  of  men 
and  women,  instead  of  complete  men  and 
women,  open  and  ever  open  to  new  influ- 
ences.   He  says: 

"  I  mean  to  recommend  that  we  make  life  it- 
self educational,  and  that  we  undertake  a  ro- 
tation of  related  vocations  just  as  the  farmer 
rotates  his  crop.  He  could  undoubtedly  hoe 
corn  more  economically  if  he  did  nothing  else, 
but  while  the  hoeing  was   growing   more  and 


more  efficient  the  ground  would  grow  less  and 
less  fertile,  and  the  crops  would  grow  smaller. 
We  can  work  more  economically  if  the  shoe- 
maker sticks  to  his  last,  and  every  body  else 
sticks  to  his  vocation  ;  but  the  thing  is  the  soul 
of  man  will  not  endure  it ;  and  the  good  that 
flows  from  adhering  to  our  last,  grows  less  and 
less,  even  tho  the  rate  of  production  grows 
greater." 

There  is  a  fundamental  truth  here  ex- 
pressed which  must  not  be  overlooked, 
above  all,  by  the  farmers.  The  great  ad- 
vantage which  farming  has  had  over  the 
other  industries  has  heretofore  been  that 
the  farmer  has  not  been  confined  so  closely 
to  treadmill  routine.  The  growth  of  social- 
ism is  tending  greatly  to  specialize  even 
farm  work.  For  this  reason  I  believe  that 
the  better  hope  of  agriculture  is  in  intensive 
farming,  with  its  independence,  more  than 
in  co-operation.  Yet  I  do  not  decline  to  see 
that  in  many  forms  of  co-operation  the 
American  farmer  will  secure  intellectual 
and  spiritual  as  well  as  material  betterment. 

We  enter  the  last  year  of  the  century  with 
a  great  deal  to  encourage  us,  but  also  with 
a  great  deal  yet  undone.  The  problems  of 
irrigation  and  forestry  are  yet  before  us. 
They  are,  however,  well  in  hand,  and  we 
may  say  that  we  are  sure  that  they  will  be 
solved  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  The 
problem  of  good  roads  is  also  surely  on  the 
docket.  We  shall  open  the  next  century  con- 
siderably further  away  from  corduroy  and 
mud  highways.  Public  sentiment  is  thor- 
oughly right  on  these  questions.  We  are 
also  rapidly  learning  how  to  get  maximum 
crops  with  minimum  labor.  Our  wheat,  our 
corn,  our  potatoes  and  our  barley  will  short- 
ly turn  in  to  us  double  and  treble  the  annual 
average.  Malthus  is  further  than  ever  from 
having  the  ear  of  the  people.  The  farmer  is 
a  natural  optimist,  and  that  he  ought  to  be. 
He  is  nearer  than  all  otners  to  him  who 
creates  —  apparently  de  nihilo  —  but  who 
really  "  worketh  hitherto,"  and  stands 
eternally  and  pre-eminently  as  the  first  per- 
sonification of  labor. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 
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You  have  hoard  of  "  the  Boston  tea  par- 
ty ?  "  I  don't  mean  the  one  held  so  many 
years  ago  in  which  the  harbor  was  turned 
into  a  tea  kettle  and  public  sentiment  was  at 
boilins:  pitch.  I  mean  the  one  that  was  held 
in  Boston  night  before  last  under  the  aus 
pices  of  the  Boston  Merchants'  Association. 
But  I  must  correct  myself  and  observe  the 
nice  distinctions  of  the  social  ritual.  It  was 
not  a  five  o'clock  tea,  but  a  six  o'clock  din- 
ner, with  an  intellectual  dessert  which  lasted 
until  half-past  eleven  o'clock. 

As  there  was  no  session  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  at  Washington,  the  Boston 
Merchants'  Association,  with  characteristic 
enterprise,  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  hold  one  in  that  city.  It  therefore  invited 
three  Senators,  two  members  of  the  House, 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  to  con- 
vene in  Boston  on  the  third  day  of  January 
to  settle  the  Philippine  question.  The  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  selected  not  only  for 
their  eminent  ability,  but  with  the  laudable 
idea  of  having  both  sides  of  this  remote  yet 
proximate  question  fairly  discussed.  The 
anti-Imperialists  were  to  be  represented  by 
Senators  Gorman  and  Perkins  and  by 
Messrs.  De  Armond  and  Boutelle  of  the 
House.  The  Annexationists  or  Expansion- 
ists, or  the  friends  of  the  President's  policy, 
as  they  are  discriminately  called,  were  to  be 
represented  by  Senator  Thurston  and  Dr. 
Hill,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Unfor- 
tunately the  grip  prevented  Senator  Thurston 
from  being  present  and  various  other  circum- 
stances detained  Senator  Gorman  and  Dr. 
Hill.  The  consequence  was  that  in  this  ex- 
temporized extra-Congressional  session  at 
Boston  there  was  not  a  quorum  present  of 
the  speakers  advertised,  and  the  discussion 
was  therefore  very  much  like  the  handle  of 
a  jug,  somewhat  on  one  side. 

As  the  legislative  halls  were  vacant  and 
silent  at  Washington,  your  correspondent  de- 
cided that  he  could  not  do  better  than  to  ac- 
cept the  magnificent  hospitality  of  the  Bos- 
ton Merchants'  Association  and  take  his  seat 
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at  this  illustrious  banquet.  It  is  not  often, 
you  know,  that  a  representative  has  a 
chance  to  eat  a  seven-dollar  dinner  ;  and 
then,  Boston  is  a  very  interesting  place  to 
visit,  especially  for  one  born  in  New  York. 

Senator  Perkins,  though  far  from  his  Cali- 
fornia home,  was  not  so  far  from  his  birth- 
place, for  he  was  born  at  Kennebunkport, 
Maine.  He  was  raised  on  a  farm  until  the 
age  of  twelve,  when  he  sought  his  fortunes 
on  the  sea  as  a  cabin  boy.  When  sixteen  he 
shipped  "  before  the  mast  on  a  sailing  ves- 
sel bound  for  San  Francisco.  Did  he  ever 
imagine  in  his  boyish  dream  when  he  set 
out  on  this  trip  that  he  was  sailing  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  ?  It  was  on  the 
Pacific  coast  that  he  found  the  way  to 
wealth,  influence  and  political  fame  and 
power.  For  twenty-five  years  this  cabin  boy 
has  been  engaged  in  the  steamship  business 
along  the  Pacific  coast,  extending  trade  to 
Alaska,  British  Columbia  and  Hawaii.  He 
has  found  time,  too,  to  engage  in  banking 
and  mining,  has  been  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  in  San  Francisco  and  of 
its  Art  Association,  and  a  director  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Academy  of  Sciences.  He  served  his 
adopted  State  four  years  as  Governor.  He 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  in  1893  as  suc- 
cessor to  Hon.  Leland  Stanford.  Of  the 
speakers  at  this  banquet  he  was  the  only  one 
who  had  been  to  the  Philippines,  and  his 
personal  experiences  as  to  the  climate  are 
not  encouraging  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Sen.a- 
tor  Perkins  in  coming  from  San  Francisco  to 
Boston  was  as  far  as  the  East  is  from  the 
West  on  this  subject  of  expansion,  for  the 
Senator  freely  admits  that  the  public 
sentiment  of  his  own  State  is  against 
him  in  this  matter.  He  is  entitled, 
therefore,  to  that  respect  which  every 
public  man  deserves  who  follows  his  own 
convictions  of  patriotic  duty.  The  Senator 
spoke  with  ease  and  fluency,  and  was  loudly 
applauded  even  by  those  present  who  did  not 
wholly  share  his  opinions. 

Congressman  De  Armond  is  small  in  stat- 
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lire  and  is  not  imposing  in  presence  or  man- 
ner as  a  spealier.    But  whenever  he  speaks 
in  the  House  or  anywhere  else  he  always 
commands  attention.    He  is  a  master  of  sar- 
casm when  he  wishes  to  use  it.      But  this 
blade    was   not   unsheathed   at   the   Boston 
banquet.    He  has  a  legal   mind,   by   which 
propositions  and  arguments  are  linked  to- 
gether with  much  effect.    He  speaks  without 
flourish  and  with  little  variation  of  toae  or 
manner.    He  never  hesitates  for  a  word,  his 
phrases  are  happily  chosen  and  he  speaks 
like   a   .judge   delivering   a   decision    rather 
than  as  an  orator  seeking  to  sway  a  multi- 
tude.   He  never  becomes  playfully   humor- 
ous and  is  as  far  as  possible  in  manner  from 
his  colleague  from  Missouri,  Champ  Clark. 
Judge  De  Armond  is  such  a  modest  man  and 
so  seldom  obtrudes  his  personality  that  one 
would  not  suspect  in  him  capacity  for  lead- 
ership.   Nevertheless,  now  that  Mr.  McMil- 
lin  has  been  elected  Governor  of  Tennessee, 
no  one  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House 
has  become  a  greater  rival  with  Mr.  Bailey 
for  leadership  in  the  Democratic  ranks.  This 
is  because  Judge  De  Armond  so  closely  Iden- 
tifies himself  with  the  cause  he  advocates  and 
with  what  he  believes  to  be  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  party.    At  Boston  he  pointed  out 
the  dangers  of  expansion,  but  most  of  his 
speech  was  in  the  form  of  Socratic  interro- 
gation.   He  undoubtedly  raised  a  good  many 
questions  which  could  not  and  do  not  need 
to  be  immediately  answered.    I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  see  all  these  questions  lighting  like  a 
flock  of  birds    on  the  Philippines.    If  there 
are  some  curses  which  come  home  to  roost, 
others,  like  blessings,  take  their  flight.    And 
many  of  these  problems  will  be  met  one  by 
one,   not  in   flocks  or  squadrons.    Others   I 
suspect  are  creatures  of  the  imagination,  like 
painted  petrels  in  a  fancied  storm. 

Congressman  Boutelle  furnished  again  the 
needed  contrast  to  Judge  De  Armond  in 
method,  manner  and  personality,  though  he 
was  also  on  the  same  side  of  the  question. 
Like  Senator  Perkins,  he  was  born  in  Maine 
and  has  seen  service  in  the  navy,  if  not  in  the 
commercial  marine.  His  amusing  flings  at 
newspapers  were  better  appreciated  because 
he  has  been  an  editor  and  the  proprietor  of 
the  Bangor  Courier  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years.    Congressman  Boutelle  talked  in 


a  breezy,  off-hand  way,  well  calculated  to 
hold  an  audience  after  a  surfeit  of  two  hours 
of  spt^ch-making.  Pie  thinks  the  country 
has  simply  '*  gotten  itself  into  a  frame  of 
mind,  and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it."  He 
is  a  man  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions and  is  independent  enough  to  vote  as 
he  pleases.  His  speech  was  amusing,  but  I 
found  m.yself  in  square  opposition  to  him 
on  most  points. 

The  strong  speech  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question  was  that  of  Attorney-General 
Knowlton,  Avho,  in  the  absence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, welcomed  the  guests  to  Massachusetts. 
He  presented  a  well-framed  legal  argument 
to  show  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
annex  territory  without  endangering  its  po- 
litical constitution  or  without  oppressing 
those  who  come  under  its  territorial  govern- 
ment. 

The  presence  of  Mayor  Quincy  was  inter- 
esting not  only  because  he  came  to  bring  the 
welcome  of  the  city  but  also  because  he  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Josiah  Quincy,  who  in 
1811  made  his  famous  argument  against  the 
admission     of     Louisiana.    In     that     great 
speech— which   does   not   seem   so   great   as 
we  look  back  to  it  now — .Tosiah  Quincy  main- 
tained that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  never  meant  to  be  extended  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  River,  and  that  if  Lou- 
isiana was  annexed  it  meant  a  secession  of 
the  New  England  States  and  in  consequence 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union.    The    Josiah 
Quincy  of  to-day  confesses  that  he  takes  a 
different  view  from  his  ancestor  and  declares 
that  "  whatever  it  may  cost  us  in  toil  and 
trouble  and  disturbance  we  must  fulfil  the 
duties  which  we  have  undertaken  to  the  peo- 
ple who  have  lived  under  the  misgovernment 
of  Spain  and  whom  we  have  taken  the  re- 
sponsibility   of    depriving    of    that    govern- 
ment." 

The  meeting  at  Boston  is  significant  in  two 
ways.  It  is  hardly  more  than  two  months 
since  the  club  passed  a  resolution  against 
the  annexation  of  the  Philippines.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  quite  evident  that  fully 
half  of  the  members,  if  not  more,  were 
willing  to  disavow  that  action  and 
were  prepared  to  take  up  the  respon- 
sibility which  had  come.  Almost  en- 
tire unanimity  was  reached,  judging  by  the 
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ixrcnt  applause,  whenever  the  opinion  was 
expressed,  as  it  was  by  Attorney-General 
Knowlton,  Mayor  Qniney  and  your  corre- 
spondent, that  these  islands  could  not  be 
turned  back  again  to  the  tyranny  and  mis- 
j^overnment  of  Spain. 

Although  Boston  is  reputed  to  be  very  con- 
servative on  this  question,  this  banquet  indi- 
cates a  decided  change  in  public  opinion  to 
the  extent  I  have  indicated,  and  I  fully  be- 
lieve that  if  the  association  were  to  pass  an- 
other resolution  to-day  it  would  be  to  the  ef- 
fect that  we  must  meet  the  responsibilities 
that  have  come  to  us,  with  an  expression  of 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  do  so. 

And  now  we  are  back  again  in  Washing- 
ton, and  after  the  two  weeks'  vacation  the 
Senate  and  House  began  yesterday  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  closing  term  of  this  memora- 
ble Congress.  But  the  shadow  of  death  hung 
over  the  Senate.  Like  a  shock  of  corn  fully 
ripe.  Senator  Morrill  had  bowed  to  the 
reaper  since  the  Christmas  holidays  began. 
When  I  saw  him  last,  just  ten  days  before 
his  death,  it  was  the  Sunday  before  Christ- 
mas, in  the  Unitarian  church,  of  which  he 
was  a  faithful  attendant.  He  bore  well  the 
weight  of  his  eighty-eight  years.  When  his 
wife  passed  away,  about  a  year  ago,  it  was 
a  severe  blow  to  the  Senator,  but  he  bore  up 
with  a  fortitude  and  a  courage  which  were 
remarkable.  He  attended  with  great  regu- 
larity the  sessions  of  the  Senate,  and  his  in- 
tellectual vigor  seemed  unabated. 

When  I  returned  to  public  duty  in  Wash- 
ington, in  1897,  after  an  absence  of  thirty 
years,  and  w^ent  into  the  Senate  chamber  to 
see  who  were  there  of  the  men  I  had  seen 
before,  Sumner,  Wilson,  Fessenden,  Morton, 
Conness,  Bayard,  Trumbull,  Grimes,  Wade 
and  Anthony  had  gone.  Of  that  strong,  and, 
as  it  seemed  then,  great  body  of  men  in  the 
United  States  Senate  but  three  were  there 
whom  I  had  seen  just  after  the  war,  namely. 
Senators  Morrill,  Sherman  and  Stewart.  The 
terms  of  Senators  Sherman  and  Stewart  had 
been  broken  in  that  thirty  years'  period,  that 
of  Sherman  by  service  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
that  of  Senator  Stewart  by  a  period  of  law 
practice  in  Nevada.    Senator  Morrill  alone 


had  been  in  continuous  service  in  the  Senate 
for  those  thirty  years,  the  longest  continuous 
record  in  the  history  of  that  body.  But  his 
Senatorial  service  had  followed  a  period  of 
twelve  years  in  the  House.  Thus  his  con- 
tinued service  reached  back  over  forty-two 
years  in  Congress.  In  the  dark  hours  of  the 
Civil  War  he  was  a  stalwart  supporter  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  his  name  early  be- 
came familiar  to  the  country  as  the  pro- 
jector of  the  Morrill  tariff,  which  was  a  war 
revenue  measure.  Earnest,  conscientious, 
industrious  and  capable  in  debate,  Mr.  Mor- 
rill made  himself  felt  in  the  House  at  a  time 
when  that  body  was  at  the  boiling  point  be- 
fore the  days  of  '61.  When  he  passed  into 
the  Senate  in  1867  he  naturally  found  his 
place  on  the  Finance  Committee,  and  his 
influence  has  been  felt  in  the  subsequent 
legislation  affecting  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country.  Apart  from  his  speeches  and 
votes  in  the  House  and  Senate,  the  best  ma- 
terial embodiment  of  his  influence  will  be 
seen  in  the  Congressional  Library  building, 
of  which  he  was  an  earnest  promoter.  In 
these  days  when  so  many  slurs  are  east  upon 
the  capacity  and  integrity  of  men  in  public 
life,  it  is  a  supreme  pleasure  to  recur  to  the 
example  and  character  of  Senator  Morrill, 
who  embodied  the  highest  degrees  of  public 
and  private  virtue. 

The  last  public  service  held  in  the  Senate 
before  it  was  called  to  order  yesterday  was 
the  funeral  of  Senator  Morrill,  and  yester- 
day, fifteen  minutes  after  the  opening  of  the 
session,  the  Senate  adjourned  out  of  respect 
to  his  memory.  But  before  it  did  so  it  oflB- 
cially  received  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  message  transmitting  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Spain.  The  only  an- 
nouncement of  this  momentous  fact  which 
appears  in  the  Congressional  Record  is  the 
following  : 

"A  message  in  writing  was  received  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  O. 
L.  Pruden,  one  of  his  secretaries." 

The  appearance  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
of  Senators  Davis,  Frye  and  Gray  caused  a 
demonstration  of  applause  in  the  galleries  as 
they  entered.    And  now,  nous  verrons. 
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NEWMAN  HALL'S  AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY.* 

There  is  probably  no  English  divine  now 
living  who  is  known  better  or  has  more  at- 
tached friends  in  this  country  than  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Newman  Hall.  Apart  from  his  power 
in  the  pulpit  and  as  an  evangelical  writer, 
his  bold  and  effective  stand  for  the  loyal 
States  during  the  Rebellion,  his  telling  ad- 
dresses in  those  trying  times  and  his  wide 
and  powerful  influence  in  clearing  up  public 
opinion,  especially  among  the  Non-conform- 
ists, endeared  him  to  our  people  and  should 
never  be  forgotten. 

His  sympathies  with  the  North  rested  upon 
his  conviction  that  its  triumph  would  not  only 
save  the  American  Union  but  that  it  would 
put  an  end  to  American  slavery.  His  im- 
pressions as  to  slavery  seem  to  have  been 
derived  from  Wilberforce  himself,  whose 
very  last  speech  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
hear  in  the  Town  Hall,  at  Maidstone,  ad- 
joining his  father's  house.    He  says  (p.  20): 

"  There  I  heard  the  aged  orator  deliver  his 
last  speech.  As  editor's  assistant  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  sent  over  to  Farleigh  with  the 
proof  of  the  speech.  ...  Wilberforce  was 
seated  askew  in  an  armchair,  exactly  in  the  at- 
titude represented  in  the  admirable  sculpture  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  .  .  .  All  I  remember 
of  the  interview  is  the  earnest  attention  with 
yv^hich  he  revised  the  proof,  and  with  what  em- 
phasis he  said :' C/pow.'  Upon!  why  up?  Don't 
sa'd  upon,  hut  on  ' — an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  orator's  careful  attention  to  trifles  in 
speech." 

The  account  of  his  home  and  early  life  is 
full  of  interest.  The  sturdy  integrity  of  his 
father  did  not  chill  the  boy's  affections, 
while  the  mother,  by  her  many  graces,  drew 
him  out  in  a  passionate  devotion  which  more 
than  eighty  years  of  life  do  not  seem  to  have 
cooled.  His  father  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  the  author  of  "  The  Sinner's  Friend," 
which  reached  a  circulation  of  several  mil- 

»  Newman  Hall.  An  Autobiography.  With  Portrait 
and  View  of  Christ  Church,  Westminster  Bridge  Road. 
Tbomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  J^ew  York  and  Boston.    $3.50. 


lions  and  was  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. In  this,  afe  well  as  in  the  fervor  and 
catholic  breadth  of  his  piety,  he  was  spirit- 
ually the  father  of  his  son.  The  mother  bore 
her  share;  we  have  delightful  pictures  of 
her  teaching  the  lad's  lips  to  repeat  the  great 
texts  which  afterward  became  so  effective 
in  his  preachings. 

Dr.  Hall's  attraction  to  brilliant  people  be- 
gan early.  We  have  glimpses  of  them  and 
stories  about  them  in  those  boyish  years. 
The  whole  volume  is  rich  with  such  plums. 
Here  is  one  of  the  best.  The  Royal  Librarian 
Woodward,  at  Windsor  Castle,  was  showing 
the  Princess  Royal  the  large  collection  of 
miniatures.  As  Cromwell's  was  turned  up 
she  cried  out: 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Woodward,  you  cannot  like  that 
man."  He  replied :  "  Your  Royal  Highness 
must  know  that  my  admiration  and  loyalty  to- 
ward your  Royal  Highness's  mother  are  such 
that  I  cannot  but  reverence  the  memory  of  the 
man  to  whose  struggles  for  liberty  we  owe  the 
unspeakable  blessedness  of  possessing  such  a 
monarch  on  a  constitutional  throne." 

Here  is  an  anecdote  of  Chalmers  which  we 
do  not  remember  having  seen  before.  We 
give  it  as  a  striking  illustration  of  his  com- 
bination of  diligence  in  business  with  fervor 
of  spirit.  He  was  leading  family  prayers 
and 

"  when  he  came  to  the  doxology  he  began  to  rise 
[from  his  knees],  and  before  he  was  on  his  feet, 
and  with  the  same  breath  as  that  with  which  he 
had  said,  '  For  ever  and  ever.  Amen,'  he  ex- 
claimed :  '  Mary,  did  ye  put  that  letter  in  the 
post?'" 

After  some  attempts  at  business  with  his 
father  in  a  printing  oflaoe,  and  as  a  reporter, 
young  Newman  took  the  course  which  had 
been  marked  out  for  him  by  his  devoted 
mother,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  entered 
Highbury  College  to  begin  his  four  years' 
course  of  study  for  the  Congregational  min- 
istry. Here  among  other  things  he  trained 
himself  for  his  future  work  as  a  preacher 
by  locking  himself  in  his  study,  opening  his 
Bible  at  random  and  launching  forth  at  once 
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in  I  en  ininntos  oxteniporo  discourses  on  the 
lirst  verse  whicli  caught  his  eye  as  a  text. 

Nevertheless  his  first  efforts  to  preach 
were  not  promising.  The  audiences  he  was 
able  to  coniinnnd  were  small.  He  even 
quotes  against  himself  the  recollection  of  a 
lady  who  said  to  a  friend: 

"  We  had  Newman  Hall  to  preach.  All  well 
enough  for  Dover  Pier,  but  it  won't  do  for  Pad- 
dington  Chapel." 

College  ended  he  was  soon  called  to  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Hull,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  was  called  to  Rowland  Hill's 
old  pulpit  in  Surrey  Chapel,  London.  It  was 
during  his  ministry  here  that  he  wrote  the 
famous  tract,  "  Come  to  Jesus,"  which  has 
been  translated  into  about  forty  languages 
and  reached  a  circulation  of  four  millions. 
Very  soon  after  its  publication  it  was  read 
aloud  by  the  direction  of  the  Queen  in  the 
Ro3\al  Nursery.  It  has  guided  an  immense 
number  of  readers  to  the  Savior,  given  then) 
hope  and  comfort  in  life  and  been  found 
open  on  their  pillow  or  sometimes  by  a  dying 
soldier's  side,  in  death. 

From  the  beginnirg  of  his  London  ministry 
as  pastor  of  the  Surrey  Chapel  in  1854,  New- 
man Hall  has  been  living  too  much  in  the 
public  view  to  permit  his  recollections  to 
have  as  much  of  the  charm  of  novelty  as 
they  might  "otherwise  have.  His  chapters  on 
"  Men  I  have  met "  are  rich  in  sketches  of 
the  great  men  of  the  English  speaking 
world,  seen  mostly  in  their  hours  of  natural 
ease  and  action.  A  fine  example  is  the  story 
of  Tyndall's  religious  feeling  in  the  Alps  (p. 
138.) 

The  author's  own  portrait  and  life  as  given 
in  the  volume,  his  attitude  toward  living 
questions,  toward  the  world  and  his  concep- 
tion of  the  Christian  ministry  are  the  great 
salient  features  which  distinguish  the  vol- 
ume and  give  it  both  interest  and  importance. 
By  conviction  Dr.  Hall  was  a  total  ab- 
stainer from  alcohol  in  all  forms  and  from 
tobacco.  He  recurs  to  these  points  fre- 
quently in  the  volume,  and  by  so  doing  in- 
dicates how  much  importance  he  gives  them. 
His  position  as  to  civil  and  religious  liberty 
was  in  advance  even  of  his  own  party  in 
England,  especially  when  to  his  everlasting 
credit  he  set  himself  against  the  "  no 
Popery  "  cry.    In  this  country  be  preached  a 


gospel  of  peace.  The  Lincoln  Tower  of 
Christ  Church  in  London  is  the  monument  of 
those  most  Christian  labors. 

To  the  strange  tragedy  which  for  a  while 
darkened  his  domestic  life  we  are  glad  to 
find  no  single  allusion  in  the  book. 

Newman  Hall  was  always  so  far  the 
master  of  himself  and  of  circumstances  that 
he  could  deal  freely  in  anecdote  with  no  loss 
of  dignity.  The  autobiography  is  the  latest 
example;  as  for  example  in  the  story  of 
the  good  man  who  during  the  American 
war  was  praying  for  cotton  to  start  up  the 
mills,  but  did  not  want  the  inferior  short 
staple,  so  he  prayed:  "  O,  Lord,  send  us  cot- 
ton! send  us  cotton!  but  not  Surat,  O  Lord." 
On  another  page  we  read  of  a  Mayor  who 
shouted  to  a  witness  on  the  stand.  "  Get 
down;  you've  no  locum  standum.'"  When  the 
clerk  whispered  to  him  IjOCvs  Standi,  he 
broke  out  again:  "Locus  standi;  it's  all  the 
same;  I  never  learned  French^ 


The  Pilgrim's  Progress  from  this  World  to 
that  ivhich  is  to  Come.  By  John  Bunyan, 
tcith  an  Introduction  hy  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Haweis.  Embellished  with  over  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  designs  done  hy  the 
Brothers  Rhead.  (The  Century  Company. 
4to.  Regular  edition,  ,?1.50 ;  edition  de 
luxe,  in  two  colors,  $5.00. )  ^ 

Happy  the  child  who  reads  its  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress from  this  edition,  the  latest  of  three  score 
and  ten  !     Unhappily  one  can  begin  to  read  it  too 
late  for  full  enjoyment  of  Worldly  Wiseman,  Cap- 
tain Greatheart  and  the  Delectable  Mountains — 
when  the  severe  theology  of  iron  times  reflected 
by  the  Bedford  Seer  cuts  annoyingly  across  our 
modern    interpretations   of    Scripture   teaching. 
Among  such  belated  readers  are  numbered,  with- 
out doubt,  the  library  committee  of  a  very  ad- 
vanced New  York  Sunday  school,  who  have  just 
decided  that  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  not  a  fitting 
book  for  a  Sunday  school  library  !     How  sur- 
prised would  be  the  saints  and  lovers  of  litera- 
ture for  two  hundred  years  at  this  kindergart- 
ner's     omniscience!       Happily     the     Brothers 
Rhead  did  not  know  of  it.     Louis,  the  youngest 
of  the  trio,  has  long  been  known  as  an  Ameri- 
can poster-maker,  with  a  fine  decorative  knowl- 
edge,   especially    of    floral    forms.      The    other 
brothers    are    resident     in     England.       George 
Wollescroft  was  associated  with  the  early  pre- 
Raphaelites  and  much  of  their  elevated  spirit 
will  be  felt  in  such  illustrations  »s  "The  En- 
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chanted  Ground  "  and  "  The  Sight  of  the  Ce- 
lestial City." 

Fr(*deri('k  draws  crowds  in  a  spirited  way,  as 
in  "  Vanity  Fair  "  and  "  The  Ale  Bench."  He, 
too,  is  a  good  draftsman,  more  of  the  Durer 
school,  with  a  witty  eye  for  character.  The 
pleasure  of  the  book  is  enhanced  bj'  the  signa- 
tures of  these  diverse  personalities — and  we 
need  not  impute  the  often  weak  figure  drawing 
of  Louis  to  George  nor  dispute  the  claim  of  the 
latter  to  great  decorative  feeling  in  his  borders. 
There  are  a  dozen  borders,  all  told.  Somehow 
they  and  the  cuts,  too,  seem  somewhat  coars- 
ened from  the  pen  and  ink  originals  exhibited 
last  winter,  but  that  may  be  because  the  orig- 
inals received  a  toning  from  the  j^ellow  paper 
on  which  they  were  executed.  They  are  said 
to  be  much  better  reproduced  than  in  the  Eng- 
lish edition.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  pub- 
lishers who  have  given  us  these  beautiful  books 
at  such  a  remarkably  low  figure  that  every  one 
may  enjoy  them,  could  have  sustained  through- 
out the  rule  to  place  the  pictures  next  the  text 
illustrated.  "The  End  of  Faithful,"  for  in- 
stance, with  its  tender  spiritual  suggestiveness, 
the  angel  stooping  Irom  her  chariot  to  crown 
the  martyr,  the  flames  of  the  pjre  blossoming 
into  the  cloud,  the  calm  and  brightness  above 
contrasting  the  black  town  and  sea  of  cruel 
faces  below — it  is  a  pity  to  have  that  full  page 
faced  by  By-ends  lively  chatter — "  most  zealous 
when  Religion  goes  in  his  Silver  Slippers." 

With  regard  to  technic  there  is  marvelous 
appropriateness  in  ^he  black-book  style  adapted 
to  the  nai'f,  rugged  English  of  Bunyan.  The 
dozen  different  borders  are  paired  on  opposite 
pages ;  against  the  inner  margin  they  are  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  increasing  to  the  top  of  the 
page,  where  they  are  twice  that  in  width.  All 
the  resources  of  pen-and-ink  work  are  brought 
into  play  most  dexterously,  stipple,  black  or 
white  line,  and  solid  blacks,  both  in  the  borders 
and  illustrations ;  they  are  an  art  school  to  our 
young  people  who  feel  a  decorative  impulse 
everywhere  in  the  air — which  we  hope  may  soon 
replace  the  cult  of  Gibson. 

The  Foreword  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  is 
an  excellently  sympathetic  critique  which  we 
would  be  glad  to  quote  entire.  It  sums  up  this 
classic  as  "a  veritable  manual  of  conscience 
cases ;  but  it  has  what  is  so  often  wanting  in 
persons  of  Bunyan's  type  of  mind,  the  bull's  eye 
of  wit,  which  is  unexpectedly  turned  onto  such 
persons  as  may  be  convicted  of  absurdity  when 
they  cannot  be  convinced  of  sin."  Few  books 
have  been  published  which  will  enter  more 
hearts  and  homes  with  greater  artistic  as  well 
as  spiritual  leaven  than  this  Rhead  edition  of 


Bunyan.  The  edition  de  luxe  is  printed  in 
green  and  brown,  with  wider  niai'giiis  and  a 
beautiful  brown  cover  designed  in  grape  clusters, 
whil(»  the  ordinary  edition,  also  bound  in  cloth, 
hoars  the  fleeing  figure  of  the  Pilgrim  in  poster 
colors. 


John  Hancock,  His  Book.     By  Ahram  Eng- 
lish   Brou:n.       (Lee    &    Shepard,    Boston. 
^2.00< ) 
Acting   under   the   inspiration   of   the   motto, 
"  It   is   never  too   late   to   repair   an   injury   or 
pay    a    debt    of    gratitude,"    Mr.    Brown    offers 
this  volume  as  a  tribute  to  one  of  the  founders 
of   American   independence   who   has   been   sin- 
gularly  overlooked   by   the  writers   of   our   na- 
tional biography.     The  volume  is  based  on  let- 
ters from  John   Hancock's  letter  book,   and   is 
intended  to  present  a  view   of  his  mercantile, 
social  and  political  life.     They  make  a  graphic 
series,    which    takes    the    reader    far    into    the 
troubled  New  England  life  of  the  period.     They 
show   Hancock   in   the  strenuous  conscientious- 
ness which   belonged  to  him   as  a  true  son   of 
New    England — generous,    free,    public-spirited, 
happy  in  toil  and  sacrifice  for  the  public  good, 
and    importing    into     the     republican     simplic- 
ity of  his  life  a  kind  of  stately  dignity  which 
was  characteristic  of  the  time  and  of  the  gen- 
eration.    The  letters  throw  a  new  light  on  Han- 
cock's  motives    in    espousing   the    revolutionary 
cause  and  bring  out  with  great  point  and  force 
the  attitude  which   he  and   his  associates  took 
toward  the  colonial  policy  of  the  mother  coun- 
try.    Mr.  Brown  does  not  weary  his  readers  by 
holding  them  to  the  plain  path  of  stately  his- 
tory,  but   takes   them   into   many   pleasing   and 
instructive    side-excursions    which    relieve    the 
narrative    and    add    to    the    human    interest    of 
the  book.     The  volume  closes  with  a  first-rate 
sketch  of  the  way  of  conducting  business  pre- 
vious  to   the   Revolution.     The   whole    book    is 
done  with  a  deft  hand,  and  by  an  author  who 
knows  how  to  sift  his  material,  arrange  it  and 
make  it  tell  its  story  in  the  best  way.     Well 
known  as  John  Hancock  is  as  a  name,  it  has 
stood   for  little   more,   and   Mr.    Brown   has   in 
his  favor  much  of  the  novelty  of  the  explorer 
of  a  new  topic  in  New  England  history. 


Natural  Taxation.  By  Thomas  E.  Shear- 
man. (Doubleday  &  McClure,  New  York.) 
The  extreme  and  growing  importance  of  the 
subject  of  governmental  revenue  makes  it  worth 
while  to  notice  the  new  edition  of  this  work, 
which  has  just  been  issued.  As  to  the  scheme 
for  taxing  the   "  unearned   increment,"   enough 
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has  boon  said  ;  l)ut  too  much  cannot  be  said  of 
the  iniquities  of  our  present  practices.  Could 
the  vision  of  Ilenrj'  George  be  carried  out,  we 
have  little  doubt  that  after  a  time  our  condi- 
tion would  be  in  many  respects  better  than  it  is 
now.  The  injustice  infiicted  on  landowners 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  justice  ac- 
corded to  present  sufferers.  But  the  trouble 
with  the  scheme  is  that  the  mass  of  its  sup- 
porters care  much  more  for  taking  away  the 
property  of  landlords  than  they  do  for  relieving 
people  that  are  now  the  victims  of  oppression. 
It  is  not  easy  to  commit  robbery  while  maintain- 
ing a  genuine  respect  for  the  rights  of  property. 
Hence  we  should  be  in  danger  of  having  the 
new  tax  added  to  all  those  that  now  exist :  in 
fact,  Mr.  Shearman  himself  seems  to  think  that 
we  might  have  an  income  tax  as  a  transitional 
measure.  It  is  much  easier  to  invent  new  taxes 
than  to  abolish  old  ones.  So  far  as  the  tax  on 
rents  is  concerned,  Mr.  Shearman  daily  passes 
lands  in  Brooklyn  where  the  present  taxes 
amount  to  a  confiscation  of  the  rent ;  the  lands 
would  not  sell  for  the  cost  of  the  improvements. 
Yet  no  improvement  in  general  conditions  has 
resulted  from  the  impoverishment  of  these  land- 
lords. But  whatever  we  may  think  of  Mr. 
Shearman's  theories,  his  facts  are  appalling. 
The  abuses  in  our  methods  of  assessment  are 
outrageous,  and  the  inequalities  arising  from 
our  attempts  to  tax  intangible  rights  are  shame- 
ful. The  time  will  come  before  long  when  peo- 
ple will  have  to  pay  serious  attention  to  the 
whole  subject  of  taxation.  It  is  growing  so 
rapidly  in  amount  as  to  be  a  menace  to  our 
future  prosperity. 


Modern  Political  Institutions.  By  the 
Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin.  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.) 

Most  of  these  papers  were  prepared,  in  the 
first  place,  as  addresses  to  various  associations, 
such  as  that  of  the  American  Bar  and  the  Social 
Science  Association,  but  they  have  evidently 
been  thoroughly  worked  over.  The  most  general 
of  them  is  that  entitled  "  The  Centenary  of  Mod- 
ern Government ;  "  the  most  timely  is  that  on 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Perhaps  we  should  say 
that  the  essay  called  "  Absolute  Power,  An 
American  Invention,"  wherein  the  vast  power 
exercised  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  impressively  illustrated,  is  the  most  important 
of  all.  Lawyers,  we  incline  to  think,  will  prize 
most  highly  the  papers  in  which  the  laborious 
scholarship  of  the  author  is  displayed  in  the 
treatment  of  particular  legal  subjects.  Such 
are  the  essays  on  the  exemption  of  the  accused 


from  examination  in  criminal  proceedings,  free- 
dom of  incorporation,  and  the  decadence  of  the 
legal  fiction.  Altogether  the  volume  is  one 
which  not  only  lawyers  but  all  citizens  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  our  political  institu- 
tions will  find  replete  with  valuable  information, 
and  abundantly  suggestive,  whether  they  adopt 
all    the   learned   author's   conclusions   or   reject 

some  of  them  as  inconsequent. From  the 

Macmillan  Company  we  receive  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Prof.  John  Watson's  "  Outline  of  Philos- 
ophy." Professor  Watson  is  well  known  as  an 
able  exponent  of  modern  Hegelianism,  and  this 
outline  is  admirable  for  its  clearness  as  well  as 
for  its  dignified  tone.  The  new  matter  is  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  notes,  wherein  Professor  Watson 
criticises  Mr.  Bradley's  "  Appearance  and  Re- 
ality," Mr.  M'Taggart's  "  Studies  in  the  He- 
gelian Dialect  "  and  Mr.  Hobhouse's  "  Theory  of 
Knowledge."  The  general  position  of  the  author 
is  that  of  speculative  Idealism  ;  "  the  doctrine 
that  we  are  capable  of  knowing  reality  as  it 
actually  is,  and  that  reality  when  so  known  is 
absolutely  rational."  In  this  work  the  endeavor 
is  to  show  that  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  the  sciences,  as  well  as  religion  and  art,  are 
related  to  each  other  as  developing  forms  or 
phases  of  one  idea — the  idea  of  self-conscious 
reason.  For  ordinary  readers,  and  for  teachers 
as  well,  perhaps  no  more  serviceable  exposition 

of  this  philosophical  doctrine  is  available. 

A  very  condensed  account  of  the  principal  philo- 
sophical schools  is  given  by  Prof.  John  Grier 
Ilibben  in  his  little  book  entitled  "  The  Prob- 
lems of  Philosophy"  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1898).  Within  the  limits  set 
himself  by  the  author  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  to  indicate,  in  the  most  general  way,  the 
chief  points  at  issue  between  philosophers,  but 
this  he  has  done  with  considerable  success,  giv- 
ing a  chapter  each  to  Ontology,  Cosmology,  Psy- 
chology, Epistemology,  Logic,  Ethics,  Politics 
and  Esthetics.  The  result  is  "  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  general  philosophical  territory." 


The  Life  of  Michaelangelo  Buonarroti. 
Based  on  (Studies  in  the  Archives  of  the  Buonar- 
roti Family  at  Florence.  By  John  Addington 
Symonds.  Third  Edition.  With  Portrait  and 
Fifty  Reproductions  of  the  Works  of  the  Mas- 
ter. (Two  volumes.  8vo.  Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $4.00.)  This  life  of  Michael- 
angelo was  first  published  in  the  Summer  of 
1892.  It  at  once  took  rank  with  Grimm's  work, 
and  early  in  the  following  year  was  followed  by 
a  new  edition  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  sales. 
This  third  edition  is  a  solid  indication  of  the 
permanent  and  standard  character  of  the  work. 
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The  present  edition  reproduces  the  text  of  the 
two  which  preceded  it.  The  volumes  are  well 
and  handsomely'  manufactured  and  printed  on 
a  delightfully  clear  and  readable  page,  and  are 
published  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  Trail.  By  Col. 
Henry  Inman,  Late  Quartermaster,  U.  8.  A., 
Author  of  "The  Old  Santa  F6  Trail,"  and 
Col.  William  F.  Cody,  ''Buffalo  Bill,'*  Late 
Chief  of  Scouts.  (The  Macmillan  Company. 
$3.50.)  This  is  a  capital  book  for  reading, 
rich  in  adventure  and  romantic  history.  It 
opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  West- 
ern and  Northwestern  wilderness  and  the  ex- 
peditions, explorers  and  companies  that  were 
operating  in  it,  their  adventures,  achievements, 
heroisms  and  how  slowly  out  of  it  all  came  the 
first  civilized  stations.  Then  came  the  Mor- 
mons and  the  development  of  the  Mormon 
Trail,  the  Mormon  outrages  and  massacres. 
General  Harney's  Expedition,  the  Mountain 
Meadow  Massacres,  the  problem  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Mail,  the  opening  of  the  Over- 
land Stage  Route,  the  discovery  of  gold  near 
Pike's  Peak,  and  the  strangely  adventurous,  ro- 
mantic and  stirring  history  of  the  wilderness 
during  this  time  of  its  first  invasion  by  and 
long  struggle  with  civilization.  The  Indian 
wars  and  massacres  are  never  wholly  out  of 
view,  though  it  is  no  part  of  the  intention  of 
Colonel  Inman  or  of  Colonel  Cody  to  write  a 
history  of  the  Indian  w^rs.  Colonel  Cody 
gives  his  own  history  on  the  plains  from  the 
time  when,  as  "  Little  Billy,"  twelve  years  old, 
he  shot  his  first  Indian.  One  day  it  is  Mormons 
who  hang  on  his  path,  the  next  it  is  Indians,  the 
next  he  is  conquering  storm  and  tempest,  cold 
and  hunger.  Everywhere  it  is  the  life  of  brave, 
strong  men  and  stirring  to  the  veins  and  nerves 
of  people  settled  in  the  comforts  and  conven- 
tions of  civilized  life.  The  book  is  full  of  the 
material  of  border  life,  and  really  valuable  as 
well  as  vastly  entertaining. 

Theories  of  the  Will  in  the  History  of 
Philosophy.  By  Archibald  Alexander. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.)  Students 
of  psychology  and  all  general  readers  who  have 
interest  enough  in  mental  science  to  wish  to 
follow  the  development  of  its  central  and  most 
important  doctrine  will  be  prepared  with  a 
welcome  for  this  volume  beforehand.  It  con- 
tains a  concise  history  of  the  development  of 
the  theory  of  the  human  will  from  the  earliest 
stages  of  Greek  philosophy  down  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  present  century.  The  last  three 
chapters  really  contain  the  substance  of  the 
volume  in  tracing  first  the  doctrine  of  the  will 


as  developed  in  Great  Britain,  then  as  developed 
on  the  Continent  from  Decartes  to  Leibnitz, 
and  in  a  closing  chapter  on  the  development  in 
German  philosophy  from  Kant  to  Lotze.  This 
chapter  alone  will  justify  the  book  and  repay 
the  student  who  buys  and  reads  it.  The  au- 
thor has  done  his  best  to  suppress  his  own  in- 
dividual convictions  and  permit  the  men  he  is 
interpreting  to  speak  for  themselves.  In  some 
cases  this  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  doubt 
the  philosopher  has  left  on  his  own  doctrine. 
But  Mr.  Alexander  has  done  his  best  to  give  a 
fair  and  uncolored  interpretation. 

Who's  Who,  1899.  An  Annual  Biograph- 
ical Dictionary.  Edited  by  Douglas  Sladen. 
(Macmillan  Company.  $1.75.)  This  indis- 
pensable guide  to  living  celebrities  is  brought 
out  this  year  on  about  the  same  lines  which 
have  made  it  so  useful  heretofore,  and  not  so 
much  with  especially  new  features  as  with  an 
expansion  and  readjustment  of  the  old.  The 
whole  work  is,  however,  considerably  enlarged 
and  made  more  valuable  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence. More  than  1,500  new  biographies  are 
added  to  Part  II,  and  not  less  than  650  new 
examples  to  the  table  of  peculiarly  pronounced 
proper  names  in  Part  I.  The  door  has  been  set 
ajar,  at  least  to  American  biographies.  In- 
stead of  reserving  the  lists  exclusively  for  Brit- 
ons, several  hundreds  of  Americans  are  this 
year  included.  In  explanation  Mr.  Sladen  re- 
marks in  the  Preface  : 

"  The  events  of  the  past  year  have  brought  the 
two  countries  much  closer  to  each  other,  not  only 
in  political  harmony,  but  also  in  the  interest  taken 
in  prominent  persons  of  the  one  country  by  read- 
ers in  the  other." 

Three  new  tables  of  importance  have  been 
added,  two  of  which  are  in  the  same  line  as  the 
ones  just  named  above.  Those  three  are,  first, 
a  list  of  the  principal  people  engaged  in  conduct- 
ing the  institutions  of  the  country  outside  the 
Government  or  Ministry.  The  next  is  a  table 
of  the  great  American  railways.  The  third  is 
a  table  of  the  great  American  newspapers.  We 
believe  that  in  this  new  edition  Who's  Who  is 
better  and  more  distinctly  indispensable  than 
ever. 

The  Book  of  Leviticus.  A  New  English 
Translation.  Printed  in  Colors  Exhibiting  the 
Composite  Structure  of  the  Book.  With  Ex- 
planatory Notes  and  Pictorial  Illustrations.  By 
the  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  White,  M.A.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York.  $1.25.)  The  English  translations 
of  Haupt's  Polychrome  Bible  are  now  appearing, 
and  tlje  last  is  the  Book  of  X^eviticws,     The 
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characteristics  of  this  work  we  have  more  than 
once  described.  What  is  peculiar  about  the 
present  volume  has  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
Leviticus,  which  gives  the  ritual  for  the  various 
sacrifices.  Unusual  and  peculiar  illustrations 
are  given  in  colors  of  the  portions  of  the  body 
which  are  burnt  in  sacrifices,  the  fat  about  the 
entrails,  etc.,  a  valuable  sort  of  show  from  a 
butcher's  stall.  The  colors  are  not  as  complex 
as  in  Isaiah  ;  the  most  of  the  book  is  printed  in 
white,  with  occasional  passages  in  yellow  or 
light  brown.  The  notes  are  careful,  scholarly 
and  compact. 

Early  Israel  and  the  Surrounding  Na- 
tions. By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sapce,  Professor  of 
Assyriology  at  Oxford.  IGmo,  pp.  xxvii,  337. 
(Service  &  Paton,  London.)  This  is  one  of 
what  we  may  call  the  fluent  handbooks,  or  com- 
pendiums,  of  Oriental  knowledge,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Sayce  has  written  a  number,  especially 
since  he  has  begun  to  apply  the  discoveries  of 
archeology  to  confute  the  conclusions  of  the 
radical  critics  of  Biblical  history.  This  volume 
is  a  compact  and  admirable  manual  of  the  his- 
tory and  character  of  the  Israelites.  Canaanites, 
the  Arabian  tribes,  the  Egyptians,  Syrians,  Hit- 
tites,  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  Only  in  the 
introduction  does  the  author  hew  the  Amalek- 
ites  of  German  criticism.  Especially  valuable 
is  the  Appendix,  which  contains  a  precis  of 
Eyptian,  Babylonian,  Assyrian  and  Hebrew 
chronology,  and  translations  of  the  letters  of  the 
King  of  Jerusalem  to  Amenophis  IV,  the  Moab- 
ite  Stone,  the  treaty  between  Ramses  and  the 
Hittites,  the  Babylonian  account  of  the  Crea- 
tion and  the  Deluge,  and  some  other  valuable 
relics  of  ancient  literature. 

Our  Navy  in  the  War  with  Spain.  By 
John  R.  8pears.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50.)  Mr.  Spears  is  the  author  of  a  history 
of  our  navy,  which  has  the  dignity  of  a  stand- 
ard work  on  that  subject.  The  present  subject 
falls  naturally  to  him  as  the  person  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  previous  history  of  the  navy, 
and  in  all  ways  most  capable  of  writing  it. 
The  amphibious  character  of  the  war,  now  on 
land  and  now  on  water,  is  reflected  in  the  vol- 
ume, which  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  naval 
operations,  though  it  does  not  undertake  a  full 
account  of  the  military  operations  ashore.  The 
book  breathes  an  intense  patriotism  which  will 
carry  its  young  readers  on  bravely,  and  is, 
moreover,  the  proper  one  for  books  addressed 
to  young  readers.  The  history  is  full  and 
worked  up  carefully,  with  abundant  expositions 
of  the  political  situation  and  illustrated  with 
more  than  one  hundred  illustrations. 


A  History  of  the  Parish  of  Trinity 
Church  in  the  City  of  New  York,  Compiled 
hy  order  of  the  Corporation  and  edited  by  Mor- 
gan Dix,  ti.T.D.,  D.C.L.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  $5.00.)  A  great  deal  of  conscientious 
work  has  been  expended  upon  this  large  and 
handsome  volume,  but  the  result  is  not  what 
miglit  have  been  expected.  Evidently  the 
*'  Ninth  Rector  "  has  deemed  it  his  duty  to  fight 
the  heirs  of  Anneke  Jans  and  to  strike  in  de- 
fense of  the  "  Tory  Rectors  "  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  There  are  few  passages  of  general 
interest,  and  the  whole  would  have  been  much 
better  if  condensed  to  one-third  its  actual  dimen- 
sions. The  most  valuable  portions  of  the  work 
are  the  reproductions  of  documents  and  por- 
traits and  the  "  List  of  Works  Referred  To." 
The  index  is  ridiculously  inadequate. 

Scribner's  Magazine,  bound  in  the  familiar 
linen  gray  with  the  entire  twelve  monthly  num- 
bers for  the  year  1898,  makes  a  notable  two 
volumes  in  the  entire  series.  It  has  not  hap- 
pened often  in  the  history  of  the  world  that 
one  brief  six  months  has  been  marked  with 
such  events  for  pen  and  pencil  to  record.  Cer- 
tainly Scrihner^s  Magazine  has  done  its  part 
bravely.  The  whole  record  is  here,  given  by 
many  pens  and  depicted  from  all  points  of 
view  by  many  artists.  Nor  is  other  matter 
crowded  out.  Stories,  poems,  matters  scien- 
tific, biographic,  historical,  artistic,  sanitary 
and  economic  come  out  in  full  force,  rich  and 
strong  as  ever. 

The  Starlight  Calendar.  Compiled  hy 
Kate  Sanborn.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Bos- 
ton and  New  York.  $1.25.)  No  one  is  more 
competent  to  do  a  w^ork  of  this  kind  and  do  it 
well  than  Kate  Sanborn.  She  has  bestrewn  the 
year  in  this  calendar  with  light,  cheerful  selec- 
tions, radiant,  hopeful  and  comforting,  arranged 
for  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  Sailors'  Magazine  and  Seamen's 
Friend,  for  the  Year  Ending  December,  1898, 
makes  the  seventieth  volume  of  this  interesting 
publication.  It  contains  more  of  the  romance 
of  evangelical  work  in  it  than  any  of  the  relig- 
ous  magazines,  but,  after  all,  the  important 
feature  of  it  is  the  evidence  it  contains  of  what 
is  doing  among  those  men  of  the  sea  and  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  work  among  them  in  every 
port  in  the  world.  (American  Seamen's  Friend 
Society,  76  Wall  street.) 

Sense  and  Sensibility,  by  Jane  Austen,  in 
two  volumes,  introduces  a  new  edition  of  Jane 
Austen's  novels  which  has  been  begun  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  They  are  published  in  a 
neat  16mo  form  and  will  recall  attention  to  an 
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author  of  English  fiction  for  whom  Sir  Walter 
Scott  entertained  the  highest  admiration,  and 
whose  chief  works,  Sense  and  Sensibility  and 
"  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  have  given  her  a  promi- 
nent place  among  the  best  English  writers  of 
fiction. 

The  Butterfly  Book.  A  Popular  Guide  to 
a  Knoivledge  of  the  Butterflies  of  North  Amer- 
ica. By  W.  J.  Holland,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
With  48  plates  in  color-photography  ;  large  8vo, 
pp.  XX,  382.  This  is  a  simply  beautiful  and 
ideal  book.  The  information  given  is  complete, 
and  the  figures  in  the  text  and  the  colored 
plates,  some  of  them  with  dozens  of  butterflies, 
give  the  student  exactly  what  he  wants.  The 
book  will  be  a  treasure  to  any  one  who  is  study- 
ing butterflies.  Give  it  to  your  boy — it  costs 
three  dollars — and  it  may  be  the  making  of  him 
as  a  student  of  nature. 

The  Century  Company  has  just  brought  out 
a  new  and  handsome  edition  of  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton's inimitable  romance.  The  Cast^^g  Away 
OF  Mrs.  Lecks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine.  With  Il- 
lustrations hy  Frederick  Dorr  Steele.      ($1.50.) 


LITERARY    NOTES. 
The  late    William    Black    has    been    buried 
near  the  spot  where  the  late  Sir  Edward  Burne- 
Jones  lies,  in  the  churchyard  at  Rottingdean. 

The  novel  '' Aylwin,"  by  Theodore  Watts- 

Dunton,  which  Justin  McCarthy  recommends  so 
highly  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  can  be  had  of 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  for  $1.50. 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  McKelway,  who  contrib- 
uted an  article  a  few  weeks  ago  to  The  Inde- 
pendent on  the  race  troubles  in  the  South,  has 
just  assumed  the  editorial  management  of  the 
Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

Harms  worth    Magazine    of    London    the 

other  day  declared  the  net  profits  of  the  com- 
pany during  the  year  were  £177,643  9s.  lid.  on 
a  sale  of  212,000,000  of  copies.  The  cost  of  es- 
tablishing the  paper  was  only  £20,000. 

The    January   Critic,  which   is  the  first 

issue  printed  by  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
deserves  congratulations.  The  Critic  is-  still 
edited  by  Miss  Gilder,  and  in  no  sense  has  any 
editorial  connection  with  the  publishing  house. 
The  new  alliance,  however,  ought  to  prove  ad- 
vantageous to  both  The  Critic  and  the  Putnams. 

....  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  published  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  is  perhaps  the  most  learned 
economic  magazine  in  the  country,  has  just  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  Prof.  E.  J.  James  from 


its  editorial  board,  and  has  elected  Henry  R. 
Seager  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

....The  Bookman  says  there  is  a  "boom" 
in  the  Rubaiyiit  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Aside 
from  the  book  itself  there  has  been  a  recent  ac- 
cumulation of  literature  on  the  subject,  and  new 
translations  and  paraphrases  are  on  almost  all 
the  book  stands.  There  ought  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican Omar  Khayyiim  club  springing  up  some- 
where soon. 

.  . .  .The  war  ruined  many  of  our  radical 
papers.  But  B.  O.  Flower,  who  has  edited 
both  'The  Arena  and  The  New  Time,  has  just 
assumed  the  editorship  of  The  Coming  Age,  a 
monthly  magazine  "  devoted  to  constructive 
thought."  The  first  number  has  among  other 
contributors  Mayor  Quincy,  Richard  Hodgson, 
W^m.  Ordway  Partridge,  Rev.  H.  C.  Vrooman, 
Prof.  Frank  Parsons.  Subscription,  $2.00  per 
annum. 

. . .  .Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  whose  name  is 
now  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  pastorate 
of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  is  soon  to  pub- 
lish, through  the  press  of  the  Revell  Company, 
"  Great  Books  as  Life  Teachers."  The  books 
on  which  these  studies  are  based  are  Tennyson's 
"  Idylls  of  the  King,"  Ruskin's  "  Seven  Lamps 
of  Architecture,"  George  Eliot's  "  Tito,"  Victor 
Hugo's  "  Les  Miserables,"  Hawthorne's  "  Scar- 
let Letter,"  Browning's  '*  Saul,"  Emerson's 
"Conduct  of  Life,"  Thoreau's  "  Walden  "  and 
Channing's  "  Symphony  of  Life." 

BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Veteran,  1807-189^.  By 
General  Count  Enrico  Delia  Rocca.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  by  Janet  Rosa.  9x6, 
pp.  299.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co $2  50 

Angels'  Wings.  A  Series  of  Essays  on  Art  and 
its  Relation  to  Life.  By  Edward  Carpenter. 
7^x5,  pp.  248.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     2  00 

Who's  Who,  1899.  An  Annual  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary. By  Douglas  Sladen.  Fifty-first  year 
of  issue.  7^x5,  pp.  1,014.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Co 1  75 

The  Medieval  Empire.  By  Herbert  Fisher.  In 
two  volumes.  9x6,  pp.  658.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.     Per  set 7  00 

Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran.  By  A. 
V.  Williams  Jackson.  9x6,  pp.  312.  New 
York:  The    Macmillan    Co 3  00 

Michael  Faraday,  His  Life  and  Work.  By  Sil- 
vanus  P.  Thompson.  7^x5,  pp.  308.  New 
York:  The    Macmillan    Co 1  25 

United  States  History  in  Elementary  Schools. 
By  L.  L.  W.  Wilson.  7ix5,  pp.  53.  New 
York:  The    Macmillan    Co 30 

Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner.  By  Tuley  F.  Hunt- 
ington. 5x4,  pp.  109.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Co 25 

Altes  und  Neues.  By  Karl  Seeligmann.  7^x5, 
pp.    125.     Boston:  Ginn    «&   Co 

The  History  of  tl\a  Wellesley  Congregational 
Church.  By  Edward  H.  Chandler.  Including 
"  The  Influence  of  the  Church  in  Making  New 
England,"  by  William  Hayes  Ward.  9x6,  pp. 
241.     Boston:  Benj.    H.    Sanborn  &  Co 

The  Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine.  Vol. 
LVI.  New  series.  Vol.  XXXIV,  May,  1898, 
to  October,  1898.  9^x7,  pp.  960.  New  York: 
The  Century  Co 

St.  Nicholas:  An  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Young 
Folks.  Conducted  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Vol, 
XXV,  Part  I,  November,  1897,  to  April,  1898; 
Vol.  XXV,  Part  II,  May,  1898.  to  October, 
1898.  9ix7,  pp.  1,056.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury   Co 


EDITORIALS. 


THE    DUTY    OF    POPULARITY 

A  MAN  may  possess  great  ability,  many 
excelleut  traits  of  character,  such  as  un- 
swerving honesty,  and  yet  be  very  much  dis- 
liked by  his  associates.  Such  a  man  was 
Charles  Sumner.  Or  one  may  have  equal 
ability,  equal  honesty,  or  no  stringent  in- 
tegrity at  all,  and  be  personally  beloved  as 
well  as  honored  by  those  about  him.  There 
are  many  examples,  but  we  need  to  mention, 
in  the  realm  of  political  life,  no  more  names 
than  those  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  James 
G.  Blaine. 

Popularity  with  one's  associates  is  more 
than  a  possibility;  it  is  a  duty.  Those  fur- 
ther off  from  a  person,  and  especially  if 
their  interests  clash  with  his  purposes,  may 
be  his  bitter  enemies,  but  by  his  associates 
a  man  is  under  obligation  to  be  loved.  So- 
crates and  Christ  are  examples  of  this  duty 
achieved,  both  adored  by  their  companions 
and  pupils,  both  hated  by  the  distant  aris- 
tocracy. 

Popularity  is  a  duty  because  it  depends 
on  a  loving  heart  which  feels  and  expresses 
interest  in  others,  while  forgetful  of  one's 
own  interest  or  dignity.  A  man  cannot  be 
popular  who  is  evidently  selfish.  He  can- 
not be  popular  if  he  fails  to  show  a  constant 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  concerns  of  other 
people.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  rela- 
tions of  teacher  and  pupil,  of  ruler  and  sub- 
ject. If  the  teacher  or  ruler  is  caring  for 
himself,  for  his  own  profit  or  magnificence, 
instead  of  forgetting  himself  and  showing 
his  concern  for  those  under  him,  he  cannot 
be  popular.  Popularity  is  a  prime  duty  and 
a  prime  condition  of  success. 

Now  why  have  we  said  these  things,  which 
ought  to  be  accepted  platitudes,  but  are  not? 
Because  as  never  before  it  is  essential  that 
the  personal  qualities  which  bring  popu- 
larity be  made  an  essential  in  the  selection 
of  those  put  in  authority  in  our  new  posses- 
sions. The  difference  between  peace  and 
war  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  is  the  dif- 
ference betwen  popular  and  unpopular  of- 
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fleers  of  administration.  Two  men  may,  pos- 
sibly, be  equally  honest,  equally  energetic, 
equally  faithful;  but  if  one  of  them  has  not 
the  gift  of  impressing  the  people  as  a  man 
who  loves  them  and  is  concerned  for  their 
interests,  he  is  not  a  fit  man  to  be  made  a 
ruler  of  men,  and  least  of  impressible,  vola- 
tile men,  like  Cubans  or  Filipinos.  A  mere 
martinet,  or  one  who  loves  to  exhibit  and 
assert  his  own  authority,  who  is  concerned 
for  his  dignity,  could  ruin  all  that  success- 
ful war  had  achieved.  Things  are  in  a  very 
ticklish  condition,  and  the  curious,  untrans- 
latable thing  we  call  tact,  which  includes 
as  its  chief  element  the  gift  of  being  popu- 
lar, of  not  stirring  up  enmities,  is  what  ought 
to  be  considered  first  in  selecting  those  who 
shall  administer  government. 

We  have—and  we  must  speak  plainly— 
illustrations  of  what  we  want  and  what  we 
do  not  want  just  now  in  Cuba.  General 
Brooke  was  in  command  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  physical 
magnificence,  his  pompous  concern  for  his 
own  dignity,  and  his  blunders  of  adminis- 
tration. Fortunately  he  was  removed  before 
he  had  time  to  do  any  great  hurt,  but  un- 
fortunately he  was  transferred  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Military  Governor  of  Cuba.  We  sup- 
pose he  was  put  there  because  his  rank,  to 
which  he  had  risen  by  the  succession  of 
years  since  he  was  transferred,  after  the 
Civil  War,  from  the  volunteer  to  the  regular 
army,  seemed  to  require  that  some  impor- 
tant place  he  given  him.  He  had  hardly 
come  to  Havana  before  trouble  began,  and 
every  day  adds  to  it.  General  Wood,  at 
Santiago,  is  a  much  more  eflBcient  officer, 
and  he  is  unusually  popular.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  people  love  the  United 
States.  He  could  feel  with  the  people,  and 
was  evidently  doing  his  best  for  them.  But 
General  Brooke  has  already,  by  his  lack  of 
tact,  and  by  his  heedlessness  of  the  feelings 
of  the  Cubans,  m'ade  the  American  name  al- 
most a  stench  with  the  people.  Such  a  man 
is  not  fit  to  be  put  in  authority;  he  ought  to 
be  immediately  put  in  some  honorary  posi- 
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tion  of  innocuous  exhibition,  and  such  a  man 
as  General  Wood  should  be  put  in  his  place. 
To  have  the  gift  of  popularity  is  now  a  first 
essential  in  Cuba,  and  even  more  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  There  everything  depends  on 
this.  A  wise,  tactful  man  could  easily  break 
down  the  disaffection  of  Aguinaldo  and  his 
followers;  a  tactless  man  may  inaugurate  a 
long  insurrection.  There  is  absolutely  no 
need  of  any  rebellion  against  our  authority. 
The  people  can  be  made  to  want  it  and  love 
it.  Popularity  is  not  policy  only,  it  is  a 
sacred  duty. 


A    WORLD'S    CONFERENCE     ON 
MISSIONS. 

The    decennial    conferences    on    missions, 
held  in  India  and  China,  have  been  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  missions  of  those  coun- 
tries.   They    have    gathered    an    immensely 
valuable   body   of   statistical   history,    have 
practically  discussed  the  problems  there  in- 
volved, and,  above  all,  have  brought  the  mis- 
sionaries of  limited  tho  large  fields,  belong- 
ing to  a  multitude  of  societies,  into  close  and 
affectionate  relations  of  mutual  helpfulness. 
A  similar  Conference  of  those  interested  in 
the  Protestant  missions  all  over  the  world 
was  held   in   London   in   1888.    In   April   of 
next  year  a  similar  Conference  will  meet  in 
New  York,  this  being  the  first  meeting  in  the 
United  States,  as    that    held    in  1854  was 
hardly  of  the  same  grade.    It  will  be  a  great 
meeting,    bringing  together  the  representa- 
tive oflicials  of  all  our  missionary   boards, 
American,     English,     European     and     co- 
lonial, and  a  great  number  of  missionaries 
who  can  be  spared  from  their  fields. 

The  value  of  such  a  meeting  will  depend 
very  largely  on  the  topics  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion. Of  course,  in  every  conference, 
political,  scientific  or  religious,  half  the  ad- 
vantage is  found  where  it  does  not  appear, 
in  the  opportunities  for  private  acquaintance 
and  consultation.  The  meetings  out  of  hours 
allow  men  to  discuss  with  absolute  freedom 
and  to  learn  in  the  best  way  their  different 
points  of  view  and  thus  to  give  each  other 
needed  help.  This  advantage  cannot  be  lost, 
even  if  the  public  meetings  are  not  made 
profitable.  But  they  should  be  made  in- 
tensely interesting,  and  they  can  be  made 
most  helpful. 


Such  a  conference  is  meant  for  the  work- 
ers, and  not  primarily  for  the  local  public. 
For  the  public  there  will,  of  course,  be  even- 
ing meetings  in  great  halls,  where  subjects 
of  a  more  general  nature  can  be  discussed, 
such  as  will  interest  all.  But  the  main 
meetings  must  be  for  those  practically  at 
work,  to  help  them  by  consultation.  The 
meetings  must  be  planned  for  them. 

There  are  certain  subjects  that  men  en- 
gaged in  missionary  work  may  be  supposed 
not  to  need  to  discuss.  Such  are  the  a,  b,  c's 
of  missions,  the  reasons  for  engaging  in 
them,  the  common  arguments  and  "  rouse- 
ments "  which  are  necessary  for  primary 
enlightenment  in  the  ordinary  missionary 
address  to  a  languid  audience.  Of  course 
there  is  our  Lord's  last  command;  of  course 
there  is  the  promised  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
of  course  the  conversion  of  the  world  is  the 
great  aim  of  the  Church;  of  course  the  King- 
dom of  God  is  dear  to  the  Christian  heart; 
but  the  missionaries  and  the  missionary  sec- 
retaries know  all  that  already,  and  time  on 
such  topics  would  be  wasted. 

The  missions  topic  divides  itself  naturally 
into  two  departments— first,  how  to  get  the 
men  and  the  money,  and  second,  how  the 
missionary  work  shall  be  carried  on.    The 
first  is  the  less  important,  and  yet  it  must 
be   discussed,    we   suppose,    in   sections   at- 
tended by  the  Home  Secretaries  and  those 
working  under  them.    They  will  need  to  con- 
fer to  find  out  what  methods  of  stirring  the 
missionary  pulse  at  home  are  the  most  suc- 
cessful, how  the  young  may  be  inspired,  how 
men  can  be  interested  as  well  as  women, 
how  the  Student  Volunteer  movement  can 
be  directed  to  wise  ends,  and  especially  how 
pastors  can  be  made  to  do  their  duty  to  this 
work.     To    such    sectional    meetings,    held 
probably  at  the  same  time  as  meetings  to 
discuss  the  work  abroad,  will  come  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  functions  and  management  of 
the  mission  boards  themselves,  liow  they  can 
be  made  useful,  and  how  far  they  restrain 
and  hamper  the  missionary  in  the  field.    In 
such  sectional  meetings  the  importance  and 
methods  of  women's  organizations  will  be 
considered,  always  with  a  view  to  discover- 
ing what  larger  field  and  fuller  activity  and 
responsibility  can  be  secured. 
But   the   great   value   of   this    Conference 
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will  be  in  its  consideration  of  the  missionary 
worlv  in  tlie  foreign  field;  and  this  will  nat- 
urally fall  into  two  very  important  divisions, 
the  history  of  missions  and  the  methods  of 
missions,  one  looking  mainly  backward  and 
the  other  forward. 

The  history  of  missions  will  open  up  very 
important  facts,  and  will  afford  topics  quite 
appropriate  for  the  large  evening  sessions. 
Possibly  it  can  be  studied  not  only  geo- 
graphically, by  countries,  but  topically.  A 
general  historical  survey  of  missionary  edu- 
cation would  be  very  enlightening.  But  the 
progress  of  Christianity  in  the  last  decade, 
and  during  the  century,  ought  to  be  very 
fully  developed,  country  by  country,  and 
would  make  not  only  a  very  valuable  contri- 
bution to  human  knowledge,  but  would 
greatly  encourage  the  workers  at  home  and 
abroad. 

But  the  main  look  is  forward;  and  on  the 
practical,  present-day  nature  of  the  discus- 
sions will  chiefly  depend  the  success  of  this 
Conference.    Missionary   methods   differ   al- 
most   radically     and    the    success    differs 
equally,   even  under  what  seem   to  be  the 
same  methods.    The  progress   of  education 
and    civilization    opens    new    questions    of 
method.     We    now     see     great     spaces     of 
paganism     becoming     civilized,      educated, 
but     not     Christian.       The     old     question 
arises      with      new      force,      What      shall 
the     school,     and     especially     what     must 
the  higher  school  and  the  college  do,  now 
that  India  and  Japan  are  providing  colleges 
and  universities?    The  progress  of  Christi- 
anity itself  brings  in  new  problems,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  ask  how  far  we  must  an- 
tagonize the  enlightened  Armenian  Church, 
or  what  we  shall  do  with  a  reformed  Hindu- 
ism  which   becomes   monotheistic.    Mission 
work    compels    these    other    religions,    the 
forms  of  pagan^'sm  and  Mohammedanism,  to 
develop  their  ethics  and  in  part  their  phil- 
osophy along  Christian  lines,  and  this  may 
affect  the  nature    of    our    polemic    against 
them.    There  are  radical  differences  of  view 
as  to  what  aid,  if  any,  is  to  be  given  to  the 
native     Church,     or     whether     the     native 
Church  shall  control  at  all  the  disposition  of 
foreign  money.    Are  the  missionaries  broth- 
ers or  overseers?    Can  we  do  more  for  the 
Mohammedans?    May   we   rest   on   Govern- 


ment protection?  Are  there  too  many  mis- 
sionaries anywhere?  Are  they  properly  sup- 
ported? Do  they  quarrel  with  their  helpers? 
Do  they  work  in  harmony  or  in  rivalry? 
How  can  interference  be  prevented?  What 
is  missionary  comity?  Shall  converts  be  re- 
ceived en  in«sse  into  the  Church?  What  fel- 
lowship can  we  have  with  Catholic  missions, 
and  what  can  we  learn  from  their  succesies 
ana  their  mistakes?  What  supervision  do 
missions  need  from  the  parent  society? 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  practical  questions 
that  need  discussion. 

It  will  be  a  great  meeting;  it  cannot  be 
anything  else.  The  men  who  will  come  will 
make  it  that.  What  we  are  anxious  for  is 
that  it  shall  most  help  the  missionaries  in 
their  work  in  the  field,  and  its  final  success 
depends  on  the  wisdom  they  can  bring  to 
bear  on  the  questions  of  method.  They  are 
our  leaders  and  instructors;  we,  at  home, 
churches  and  boards,  are  their  servants. 


A  SCIENTIFIC  CENSUS. 

Why  should  not  the  decennial  census  of 
the  United  States  be  treated  as  a  purely 
scientific  undertaking  of  the  Government, 
like  the  geological  or  coast  survey  or  the 
work  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ?  Why 
should  it  be  reorganized  every  ten  years,  new 
officers  appointed,  new  plans  formulated  and 
the  whole  scheme  subjected  to  the  caprice 
or  temporary  mood  of  Congressional  action  ? 
Does  it  not  require  care  and  experience  to 
plan  an  inquiry  covering  the  social  condition 
of  seventy-five  million  people  ?  Does  it  not 
require  administrative  ability  to  superintend 
the  details  of  a  work  costing  eleven  million 
dollars  ?  Does  it  not  require  scientific 
knowledge  to  interpret  the  results  of  socio- 
logical investigation  on  so  grand  a  scale  ? 
And  is  it  creditable  to  the  American  people 
that  after  one  hundred  years  of  experience 
we  have  not  yet  learned  to  take  a  census  in 
the  best  way  ? 

Such  are  some  of  the  questions  which  the 
American  Economic  Association  has  been 
meditating  upon  for  some  time,  and  which 
the  Association  has  attempted  in  some  meas- 
ure to  answer.  For  this  purpose  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  a  year  ago  to  report  upon 
the  census.  This  committee  undertook  to 
review  critically  the  methods  and  results  of 
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the  last  census  with  a  view  of  formulating 
what  might  reasonably  be  expected  of  the 
next.  It  secured  the  co-operation  of  some 
twenty-five  members  of  the  Association,  each 
one  undertaking  a  particular  topic  with 
which  he  was  familiar.  The  result  is  a  col- 
lection of  essays,  covering  the  principal  top- 
ics of  census  investigation,  written  in  a  crit- 
ical spirit,  but  yet  with  a  sincere  effort  to 
assist  in  malting  the  next  census  all  that  it 
should  be. 

The  report  of  the  committee  gives  a  sum- 
mary or  abstract  of  these  papers.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Association  will  print  them  in  full 
as  a  monograph.  Together  they  will  mal^e 
a  volume  of  four  or  five  hundred  pages.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  contribution  of  equal 
value  has  ever  been  made  in  this  country  to- 
ward elucidating  Federal  statistical  work, 
and  indicating  how  it  may  be  put  upon  a 
sound  basis. 

The  report  of  the  committee  has  some  prac- 
tical suggestions  which  it  is  hoped  may  in- 
fluence Congress  and  the  Executive.  Two 
of  them  are  as  follows: 

"  Throughout  the  papers  there  is  criticism, 
not  so  much  of  the  accuracy  of  the  census  re- 
turns as  of  the  treatment  of  the  data  and 
of  a  lack  of  continuity  from  census  to  census. 
Both  defects  we  believe  to  be  largely  due  to  the 
insuJfScient  time  allowed  by  law  for  preparing 
plans  and  schedules.  Among  the  most  effective 
means  of  overcoming  these  difficulties  are  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  census  organiza- 
tion and  its  subordination  to  civil  service  rules. 

"  The  committee  believes  that  the  work  of  the 
census  is  seriously  impeded  by  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  investigations  ordered,  and  that  in 
consequence  fundamental  inquiries  cannot  re- 
ceive adequate  attention.  A  number  of  subordi- 
nate inquiries  might  advantageously  be  trans- 
ferred to  established  bureaus  or  departments 
which  are  equipped  with  expert  agents,  and  some 
of  which  now  publish  annual  volumes  of  kin- 
dred statistics.  By  this  means  the  duplication 
of  reports  would  be  avoided  or  minimized ;  and 
with  legislation  giving  such  offices  power  and 
means  to  secure  adequate  returns,  the  results 
would  be  more  satisfactory.  The  following  sub- 
jects might  be  transferred  to  the  offices  named : 
Irrigation,  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
the  Geological  Survey ;  Fisheries,  to  the  Fish 
Commission ;  Mineral  Industries,  to  the  Geo- 
logical Survey ;  Land  Transportation,  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ;  Water  Trans- 


portation, to  the  proper  bureau  of  the  Treasury 
Department ;  Statistics  of  Schools,  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education ;  Indians,  except  their  enu- 
meration, to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs ; 
Real  Estate  Mortgages,  to  the  Department  of 
Labor." 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  point  out  the 
faults  and  omissions  of  the  Eleventh  Census 
and  the  way  they  can  be  remedied.  Most  of 
them  are  faults  of  analysis  or  of  method, 
and  are  due  to  the  causes  noted  above.  Con- 
gress imposed  upon  the  Census  Office  a  great 
lot  of  inquiries  which  do  not  properly  belong 
to  it  ;  and  then  expects  this  great  mass  of 
material  to  be  properly  analyzed  and  di- 
gested in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  newly  appointed  staff  of 
men.  The  thing  is  an  impossibility.  What 
we  want  is  a  highly  trained  statistician  at 
the  head  of  a  permanent  staff  of  trained 
men,  which  shall  prepare  the  inquiries  and 
schedules  long  in  advance,  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  possible  and  attainable  as 
well  as  desirable.  The  scientific  chief  should 
tell  Congress  what  ought  to  be  done,  not 
have  Congress  tell  him  what  he  must  do. 
Then  for  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
enumeration  and  tabulation  the  force  should 
be  expanded  according  to  civil  service  rules 
and  the  work  done  in  an  orderly  way.  In 
the  hurry  and  rush  of  the  present  system 
millions  of  dollars  are  wasted,  the  work  is 
published  years  after  the  event  and  the  re- 
sult is  entirely  unsatisfactory.  The  culpable 
party  is  not  the  Census  Office,  but  Congress, 
which  treats  the  census  as  "  political  spoils," 
not  as  a  great  scientific  undertaking. 


WE  SHOULD  CLEAN  HAVANA. 

It  was  said  a  year  ago  by  those  who  called 
for  intervention  in  Cuba  that  under  Spanish 
misrule  the  seaport  cities  of  the  island  con- 
tinually threatened  this  country  with  yel- 
low fever  infection.  This  was  cited  as  one 
reason  why  Spain  should  be  forced  to  re- 
tire from  Cuba  and  permit  the  inhabitants 
to  govern  themselves.  Probably  it  was  not 
expected  that  they  would  speedily  cleanse 
Havana  if  the  Spaniards  should  be  driven 
from  the  island,  but  it  was  believed  that 
only  under  a  new  government— set  up  by 
the  Cuban  people  or  by  the  United  States- 
could  there  be  made  those  sanitary  improve- 
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ments  which  were  required  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  Southern  coast. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  germs  of  yel- 
low fever  were  brought  to  our  shores  from 
Mexican  ports,  but  under  the  rule  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz  the  condition  of  those  ports  has 
been  greatly  improved,  and  for  years  past 
nearly  all  of  the  epidemics  of  yellow  fever 
from  which  this  country  has  suffered  have 
been  caused  by  infection  from  Cuba.  The 
cost  of  one  of  these  epidemics  is  enormous— 
sometimes  as  much  as  $100,000,000.  It  is 
estimated  that  even  an  epidemic  which  af- 
fects but  a  small  area  and  is  attended  by 
only  a  few  hundred  deaths  may  cause,  by 
the  obstruction  of  trade,  a  loss  of  from  $25,- 
000,000  to  $50,000,000.  Freedom  from  the 
danger  of  infection  is  something  which  is 
worth  to  us  in  the  United  States  a  great 
sum  of  money,  to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of 
it  in  other  terms. 

Havana  has  now  come  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  for  a  time  at  least,  and 
reports  upon  the  condition  of  the  city  have 
been  made  by  two  exceptionally  competent 
investigators,  the  late  Colonel  Waring   and 
Gen.  F.  V.  Greene.    Colonel  Waring's  notes 
and  recommendations  have  been  published 
by  his  private  secretary;  General  Greene's 
report  is  given  out  by  the  War  Department. 
After  one  has  read  these  papers,  the  wonder 
is  not  that  Havana's  death-rate  should    be 
130  per  thousand  (as  against  about  20  in  a 
well  governed  city),  but  that  all  of  the  in- 
habitants should  not  have  been  swept  away 
by  pestilence.    The  accounts  of  the  habits  of 
a  majority  of  the  residents  with  respect  to 
the  disposal  of  refuse  matter  are  almost  in- 
credible.   It  is  a  city  of  foul  and  neglected 
cesspools,  for  each  one  of  which  a  dwelling 
is   the   cover.    Both   of   these   investigators 
found  the  chief  source  of  danger  not  in  a 
polluted  harbor,  but  in  the  kitchen  cesspools 
or  vaults,  the  unspeakably  foul  streets,  and 
the  one  slaughter-house,  where  all  modern 
rules  for  the  disposal  of  waste  are  ignored. 
Colonel  Waring's  list  of  remedies  included 
the  construction  of  sewers,  the  cleaning  and 
the  paving  of  the  streets,  and  many  other 
improvements  suggested  by  the  conditions, 
all  the  work  to  be  done  under  the  direction 
of  a  Sanitary  Board.  But  he  also  pointed  out 
that  some  knowledge  of  the  simplest  rules  of 


sanitation  should  be  Imparted  to  the  people 
by  the  schools,  by  popular  lectures,  and  in  all 
other  possible  ways.  So  far  as  sanitation  is 
concerned,  the  majority  of  them  are  bar- 
barians. He  urged  that  the  work  should  be 
taken  up  at  once,  and  that  all  possible  prog- 
ress should  be  made  before  next  June,  partly 
for  the  protection  of  unaccli mated  Ameri- 
cans who  will  go  to  Cuba  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  cost  of  his  projects  would  be 
about  $10,000,000. 

Now  that  we  have  possession  of  Havana, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  this?  We 
are  bound  in  honor  to  establish  a  good  gov- 
ernment in  Cuba,  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  then  to  permit  them  to  gov- 
ern themselves.  If  our  authority  is  to  be 
exercised  for  only  a  limited  time,  ought  we 
not  to  make  Havana  a  clean  city  while  we 
have  the  opportunity  and  power  to  do  so? 
Does  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  re- 
cent history  of  the  island,  and  who  has  read 
the  reports  of  Colonel  Waring  and  General 
Greene,  believe  that  the  Cubans  under  an 
independent  government  of  their  own  will 
do  in  Havana  the  work  which  is  required 
for  the  protection  of  our  Southern  States? 
If  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  do  it, 
we  should  make  the  improvements  before 
our  authority  shall  be  withdrawn.  For  every 
million  so  expended  we  should  save  at  least 
ten.  While  it  would  be  a  profitable  invest- 
ment for  our  own  protection,  the  work 
would  also  be  in  accord  with  the  humane 
purpose  of  our  Government  from  the  be- 
ginning, becaihse  the  immediate  beneficiaries 
of  it  would  be  the  unfortunate  Cubans  them- 
selves. 


Governor  Roosevelt's  first  message 
shows  that  the  writer  of  it  has  those  "  home- 
ly virtues  of  common-sense,  honesty  and 
courage  "  which,  as  he  had  said  in  his  brief 
inaugural  address,  are  needed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  of  New 
York.  It  is  a  message  which  deals  with 
questions  of  State  policy  from  the  point  of 
view  not  of  a  politician  or  a  partisan,  but  of 
a  competent  officer  striving  intelligently  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  whole  people.  The 
most  striking  parts  of  it  are  those  which  re- 
late to  the  civil  service,  the  National  Guard, 
the  interests  of  labor,  biennial  sessiops,  and 
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economy  in  the  government  of  the  State  and 
of  its  largest  city.  There  is  to  be  hereafter 
a  special  message  on  the  canal  question. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Governor 
recommends  that  the  "  starchlesa "  civil 
service  law  enacted  at  the  personal  solicita- 
tion of  his  predecessor,  (Jovernor  Black,  be 
repealed  and  that  the  old  law  be  revived  and 
applied  uniformly  throughout  the  State.  He 
says  that  the  Black  law  works  badly  in 
every  way,  that  examinations  under  its  pro- 
visions are  a  farce,  and  that  men  who  enter 
them  trusting  to  their  own  merits  rather 
than  to  favoritism  are  defrauded  by  it. 
There  is  courage  in  all  this,  as  well  as  com- 
imon  sense  and  honesty.  His  remarks  about 
the  use  of  various  forms  of  examinations 
for  merit  show  that  he  is  not  "  a  visionary 
doctrinaire,"  but  a  practical  man  thoroughly 
familiar  with  his  subject.  In  urging  that 
the  evil  of  over-legislation  should  be  checked 
iby  the  passage  of  the  amendment  for  bien- 
nial sessions  he  braves  the  displeasure  of 
men  prominent  in  his  party.  In  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  inanimate  condition  of  sev- 
eral laws  for  the  benefit  of  labor  there  is 
proof  that  he  has  studied  this  subject  care- 
fully. His  plans  to  secure  the  enforcement 
of  these  neglected  statutes,  especially  the 
one  for  the  suppression  of  "  sweat  shops," 
must  commend  themselves  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  soldiers  of  the  State  are  fortunate 
In  having  at  the  head  of  the  Government  a 
man  so  well  equipped  for  intelligent  discus- 
sion of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  His  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  the  service  are  excellent. 
The  curious  will  5nd  in  his  reference  to 
"  archaic  weapons,"  and  nis  remark  that  "  a 
single  first-class  regiment,  armed  with  the 
Krag-Jorgensen,  is  worth  three  regiments 
armed  with  "  the  Springfield,  an  echo  of  his 
letter  to  Alger  from  Santiago,  which  the  Sec- 
retary maliciously  published  in  garbled 
form.  The  new  Governor  has  made  a  fine 
beginning. 


not  numerous,  and  forturiately  their  argu- 
ment is  not  conclusive.  They  tell  us  that  the 
insurgents  at  Iloilo  are  ready  to  fire  on  the 
Americans  if  they  land,  and  that  Aguinaldo 
declares  that  he  will  accept  only  independ- 
ence. Very  true,  but  they  are  not  the  only 
Filipinos.  We  can  have  peace  with  Agui- 
naldo by  surrendering  to  him  and  leaving 
the  islands  to  him,  but  so  we  can  have  peace 
with  him  in  other  ways,  if  we  take  time  and 
use  wisdom.  We  do  not  want  to  fight  them, 
and  can  hardly  believe  it  can  be  necessary. 
They  naturally  think  that  a  government 
under  America  would  be  like  one  under 
Spain,  not  a  free  government.  We  must  not 
be  surprised  that  they  do  not  understand 
our  purpose  at  first.  We  must  do  as  we  are 
doing  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  call  in  the 
natives  to  administer  the  government, 
prove  to  them  by  our  acts  that  we  propose  to 
help  them  and  not  to  rule  them,  and  we  shall 
find  that  they  and  we  want  the  same  thing. 
We  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  result,  if 
we  are  patient  and  prudent.  Aguinaldo  does 
not  represent  all  the  Filipinos.  We  believe 
the  larger  and  better  part  of  the  people  pre- 
fer to  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  our 
duty  to  them  must  not  be  forgotten. 


The  very  serious  condition  of  things  in 
the  Philippines  will  give  strength  to  the 
counsels  of  those  who  would  make  haste  to 
make  the  United  States  declare  its  policy 
and  intention  to  be  the  absolute  independ- 
ence of  those  islands.    Fortunately  they  are 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  a  lurid  letter  by  a  Geor- 
gia woman  went  the  rounds  of  the  press 
defending  the  lynching  of  negroes.  It 
needed  better  rebuke,  and  it  has  got  it  from 
the  distinguished  J.  B.  Hawthorne,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Nash- 
ville, in  his  Christmas  sermon: 

"  Recently,  in  a  communication  which  has 
been  published  and  republished  in  every  region 
of  this  country,  and,  perhaps,  in  many  of  the 
cities  of  Europe,  a  distinguished  and  honored 
woman  of  Georgia  vigorously  advocates  mob 
violence,  as  a  method  of  punishing  a  certain 
class  of  Southern  criminals.  I  do  not  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  this  woman.  What  she  has 
written  could  not  be  more  sincere  if  she  had 
dipped  her  pen  in  the  blood  of  her  own  heart. 
But  it  was  sincerity  expressing  itself  in  the  in- 
coherence and  fury  of  madness.  She  writes 
under  the  inspiration  of  a  passion  as  ferocious 
as  that  which  swayed  the  breast  of  the  Imperial 
Nero.  She  rides  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  horsea 
like  those  of  the  Apocalypse — horses  whose 
heads  are  as  the  heads  of  lions,  and  out  of  whose 
mouths   issue   fire   and   smoke   and   brimstone. 
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When  she  exclaims,  '  Let  us  hang  them  by  the 
thousand !  '  she  represents  humanity  in  its 
worst  estate — humanity  verging  toward  the  ani- 
mal and  the  fiend." 


The  Waring  Memorial  l^^und  of  $100,000 
has  been  completed,  and  the  special  commit- 
tee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce— of  which 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schifit'  is  chairman— which  un- 
dertook the  work  of  collecting  it  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  people  of  New  York.*  In 
the  plan  for  the  disposal  of  this  fund  two 
purposes  which  we  are  sure  that  Colonel 
Waring  would  have  fully  approved  are  ad- 
mirably combined.  The  Income  is  to  go  to 
his  widow  and  daughter  so  long  as  they 
shall  live,  and  thus  provision  is  made  for 
those  who  lost  him  because  of  his  devotion 
to  the  public  service.  Then  his  influence 
and  the  memory  of  what  he  accomplished 
will  be  perpetuated  by  the  endowment  of  a 
chair  in  Columbia  University  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  students  and  the  public  in  municipal 
affairs.  This  will  be  an  ideal  monument  to 
this  rare  man  and  his  work. 


Just  now  when  so  vigorous  and  hopeful 
a  fight  is  being  made  against  the  re-election 
of  Senator  Quay,  of  Pennsylvania,  it  will  be 
a  good  time  ror  the  President  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  protest  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association, 
having  its  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  and 
represented  by  such  men  as  Philip  C.  Gar- 
rett, Herbert  Welsh  and  Charles  E.  Pan- 
coast,  agaiust  the  rumored  intention  ot  the 
President  to  remove  from  the  classified  serv- 
ice, protected  by  the  Civil  Service  regula- 
tions, some  eighty-nine  special  agents,  spe- 
cial commissioners,  civil  engineers  and  sur- 
veyors, examiners  of  lands  and  finaxicial 
clerks  employed  in  the  Indian  service.  The 
long  delay  in  the  promulgation  of  an  order 
removing  these  and  a  large  number  of  other 
officers  under  the  Civil  Service  regulations 
gives  us  hope  that  the  President  will  not  do 
what  has  been  so  widely  credited  to  him  as 
his  intention.  We  believe  that  it  would  be 
a  backward  step;  and  the  President  made 
known  his  determination  before  assuming 
his  present  office  that  there  should  be  no 
backward  step  in  the  Civil  Service  reform 
during  his   administration.    The   friends   of 


the  Indians  have  welcomed  every  successive 
step  by  which  appointments  for  partisan 
reasons  have  been  rendered  more  difficult, 
and  by  which  worthy  incumbents  have  been 
secured  through  competitive  examinations. 
Under  the  proposed  action  politicians  will 
have  easier  opportunity  for  putting  their 
friends  into  these  places  and  the  service  can- 
not but  suffer.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  openly  declared  in  a  late  address, 
as  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
complete  extension  of  Civil  Service  reform 
principles  and  rules  to  the  Indian  service. 
He  even  says  that  Indian  agents  should  be 
placed  within  the  classified  service.  At  the 
very  moment  when  the  Indian  Commissioner 
advocates  further  inclusions  within  the  rules 
it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unfortunate 
to  reverse  the  President's  excellent  policy. 


We  do  not  see  why  Frenchmen  should  re- 
sent the  publication  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  the  Madagascar  Blue  Book.  If  it 
stirs  up  English  complaint  of  French  du- 
plicity it  must  be  that  the  duplicity  is  in  the 
documents  themselves— it  can  be  nowhere 
else.  To  give  the  full  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  to  the  people  is 
a  perfectly  fair  thing  to  do,  when  the  case, 
as  here,  is  settled  and  correspondence  ended; 
and  neither  has  the  right  to  complain.  It  is 
made  evident  that  France  has  broken  her 
promises  about  Madagascar,  and  that  Eng- 
land has  yielded  after  protest.  Of  course, 
the  publication  does  not  make  for  peace, 
but  it  justifies  England  in  resenting 
pinpricks  and  oxgoads.  But  we  cannot  be- 
lieve there  will  be  any  war  between  the  two 
countries  over  the  little  Newfoundland  mat- 
ter, nor  on  any  greater  question  pending  in 
Africa,  China  or  Siam.  Peace  is  a  blessing 
which  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  fight 
for,  altho  it  looks  as  if  Russia  were  with 
one  hand  holding  out  the  olive  branch,  and 
with  the  other  pushing  her  war  measures. 
Lord  Salisbury  curteously  and  cordially  ac- 
cepts the  Czar's  invitation  to  a  "  Confer- 
ence on  armaments  "—observe  he  does  not 
say  Disarmament— amd  shrewdly  asks  for 
specifications  of  the  matters  to  be  discussed. 
We   do    not   question   the   sincerity   of   the 
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Czar's   purpose,   and   all   talk   about  peace 
helps  peace. 


....Because  Sir  James  Winter  has  been 
associated  officially  with  the  Canadian  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Commission,  the  report 
published  in  St.  John's  immediately  after 
his  return  to  Newfoundland,  that  there  is  no 
prospect  of  reaching  an  agreement  as  to  reci- 
procity and  the  fisheries,  may  show  just  how 
far  the  Commission  has  gone  and  what 
blocks  the  way.  Since  our  exports  of  manu- 
factures to  Canada  have  gone  on  increasing 
in  spite  of  the  preference  of  25  per  cent,  to 
Great  Britain,  we  can  afford  at  least  to 
meet  Canada  half  way  in  reductions  of  tariff 
duties.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  reciproc- 
ity should  have  no  place  in  the  treaty.  We 
have  taken  from  Canada  a  trade  in  fish 
worth  $1,000,000  a  year  by  applying  our  nav- 
igation laws  to  Porto  Rico.  This  should  pre- 
vent us  from  refusing  to  yield  anything  for 
a  settlement  of  the  old  controversy  over  the 
fisheries. 

....One  omission  in  the  Indian  bill  as  it 
goes  to  the  Senate  is  not  wholly  easy  to 
understand.  It  is  the  failure  to  provide  any 
appropriation  for  the  education,  temporarily, 
of  children  of  non-citizens  living  with  the 
five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
There  are  at  least  30,000  non-citizen  white 
children  who  have  no  chance  for  free  school- 
ing. We  hope  the  Senate  will  remedy  this. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  a  fight  in  the  Senate 
for  an  appropriation  to  continue  the  Catho- 
lic contract  schools.  With  the  extension  of 
the  Government  schools  the  argument  for 
contract  schools  ceases  to  be  imperative,  and 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants to  support  their  religious  schools 
themselves  without  asking  aid. 

....The  President's  proclamation  to  the 
Filipinos  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
might,  it  seems  to  us,  have  been  clearer  and 
more  acceptable.  Somewhat  more  is  said 
of  the  "strong  arm  of  authority"  than  seems 
necessary.  "  That  full  measure  of  individ- 
ual rights  and  liberties  which  is  the  heritage 
of  free  peoples,"  is  promised,  but  the  mean- 
ing of  "  individual  rights  and  liberty "  is 
vague,  and  we  do  not  ourselves  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  "  benevolent  assim- 


ilation," which  it  is  said  to  be  our  mission 
to  secure.  From  the  news  which  comes  to 
us  it  does  not  appear  that  translation  into 
Spanish  has  made  the  meaning  any  more 
lucid. 

....  We  make  no  apology  for  appeal  to 
sentimental  and  emotional  considerations  in 
the  discussion  of  our  relation  to  our  new  de- 
pendencies. To  say  that  we  "  cannot  with- 
draw our  flag  "  is  a  beautiful  sentiment  if 
the  reason  is  because  we  believe  that  our 
flag  is  the  symbol  of  liberty  and  good  gov- 
ernment. We  do  not  believe  it  is  a  pirate 
flag,  but  the  best  flag  on  earth,  because  it 
symbolizes  the  freest  and  best  govern- 
ment that  exists,  one  that  will  bless  the  peo- 
ple over  whom  it  floats,  people  who  have 
asked  for  it  and  would  be  terrified  by  its  re- 
moval. 

....Whether  Richard  Croker  is  the  boss 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  this  State  will 
probably  be  settled  by  his  challenge  to  Can- 
didate Bryan,  and  his  declaration  for  the 
Jeflfersonian  policy  of  expansion,  and  his 
curt  announcement  that  sixteen-to-one  silver 
is  a  dead  issue.  Perhaps  Congressman  Sul- 
zer  had  not  heard  from  Mr.  Croker  when  in 
a  late  speech  at  Omaha  he  indorsed  the  sil- 
ver heresy;  but  Senator  Murphy  had  heard 
from  him,  and  must  mean  his  antagonism. 
At  any  rate,  Mr.  Croker  has  control  enough 
to  exert  great  influence  with  his  party  in 
Washington  as  well  as  in  this  State. 

. . .  .The  announcement  which  comes  through 
Minister  Straus,  at  Constantinople,  that  the 
Turkish  Government  objects  to  the  further 
colonization  of  Palestine  by  Jews,  as  a  set- 
tlement there  of  religious  bodies  in  prepon- 
derant numbers  might  lead  to  political  com- 
plications, is  no  more  than  might  have  been 
•  expected,  and  the  Zionist  leaders  ought  to 
have  anticipated  it.  Perhaps  they  have  and 
are  expecting  to  pay  well  for  the  privilege  of 
settlement. 

....The  name  of  E.  Irenseus  Stevenson 
was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  list  of 
"  Contributors  "  in  the  Index.  His  articles 
will  be  found  under  their  titles,  and  the 
pages  on  which  they  appeared  are  45,  1193, 
1261,  1404  and  1692. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  LUTHERAN  GENERAL 
CONFERENCE. 

BY    PROFESSOR    E.     J.     WOLF,    D.D. 

The  denominational  Congress  has  become  a 
fixed  institution  in  our  religious  history.     The 
recent  gathering  of  Lutherans  in  Philadelphia, 
while  like  these  Congresses  in   the  conduct  of 
its  proceedings,   differed   from   them   materially 
in  several   aspects.     It   represented   three   gen- 
eral  bodies  of  one  denomination,  and  it     was 
officially  authorized.     The  General  Council  ac- 
cepted several  years  since  an  exchange  of  dele- 
gates with  the  General  Synod  on  the  condition 
that  a  free  conference  should  be  held.  The  (Gen- 
eral   Synod   cordially   accepted   the   proposition 
and  so  did   the   United   Synod   of    the   South. 
Each  body  appointed  a  representative,  constitut- 
ing  respectively   a   Joint   Committee,    Prof.   H. 
E.  Jacobs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  S.  W.  Owen,  D.D.,  and 
the  Rev.   H.   F.   Scheele,   to  which   were  com- 
mitted all  the  arrangements  for  a  conference, 
and  the  prodigious  resultant  success  is  in  large 
measure  due  to  the  industry,  care  and  discre- 
tion of  this  Committee.     They  mapped  out  the 
program,  selected  the  speakers  and  presided  suc- 
cessively over  the  three  days'  sessions. 

Excepting  a  portion  of  the  Scandinavian 
element  and  several  large  German  organiza- 
tions all  the  Lutherans  of  this  country  are 
embraced  in  these  three  General  bodies,  contain- 
ing an  aggregate  of  2,675  ministers  and  650,- 
000  communicants,  and  up  to  1860  these  were 
united  in  one  body,  the  General  Synod. 

For  some  years  the  sentiment  has  been  grow- 
ing that  these  disconnected  parts  of  a  great 
Church  should,  if  not  reunite,  at  least  cultivate 
a  good  mutual  understanding,  friendly  rela- 
tions and  hearty  co-operation  in  various  phases 
of  Church  activity,  and  that  they  should  seek 
so  far  as  practicable  the  obliteration  of  past 
distinctions,  and,  above  all,  of  partisan  coJli- 
sionfe'  in  Church  expansion.  Strong  and  ir- 
resistible as  this  feeling  shows  itself  In  these 
three  bodies,  and  unmistakable  as  is  their  mu- 
tual approach,  the  Conference  did  not  contem- 
plate organic  union.  This  subject  itself  was 
not  even  alluded  to,  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  any  one  seeks  to  disturb  existing  organiza- 
tions. It  is  not  the  genius  of  Lutheranism  to 
seek  expression  in  powerful  corporate  aggre- 
gations. Its  supreme  interest  is  a  pure 
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Scriptural  faith,  and  the  chief  object  therefore 
of  this  Conference  was  to  promote  unification 
of  sentiment,  doctrinal  harmony,  between  these 
bodies.  This  secured,  their  fullest  co-operation, 
their  united  action,  is  guaranteed. 

The  Conference  met  fittingly  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  the  oldest  Lutheran  stronghold  in 
America,  and  in  St.  John's  Church,  the  old- 
est English  Lutheran  Church  in  the  world.  It 
was  opened  with  the  regular  services  of  morn- 
ing worship,  and  a  sermon  by  the  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  pulpit,  J.  A.  Seiss,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  who, 
from  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  Eph.  4 :  4-6,  set 
forth  the  import  of  the  one  body,  one  spirit, 
one  hope,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  Baptism, 
one  God  and  Father  of  all.  He  maintained 
that  the  Church's  unity  is  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  not  a  subject  for  human  planning 
and  manifestation.  God's  children  constitute 
one  family  the  world  over,  and  it  devolves  on 
them  to  have  their  spiritual  oneness  appear  in 
outward  demeanor  and  temper.  Love  is  the 
greatest  healer  of  wounds,  and  we  must  over- 
look and  forgive  one  another's  mistakes  and  er- 
rors. 

"  Our  Common  Historic  Antecedents "  was 
the  starting  point  for  discussion.  Here  it  was 
shown  that  the  bodies  represented  in  the  Con- 
vention sprang  alike  from  Muhlenberg's  work 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  they  had 
on  the  whole  a  common  development.  All  had 
in  turn  departed  from  Muhlenberg,  had  drifted 
further  from  him  than  they  had  deviated  from 
each  other,  but  for  half  a  century  the  tide  had 
set  toward  a  return  to  the  original  position  in 
this  country,  which  was  the  exact  position  of 
the  Church  in  its  purest  days,  and  by  this  tide 
all  had  been  borne  along  and  back  toward  each 
other. 

This  topic,  as  nearly  every  other  one,  was 
assigned  to  two  speakers  representing  differ- 
ent bodies,  each  having  thirty  minutes,  when 
the  subject  was  thrown  open  for  free  remarks. 
Neither  in  the  papers  read  nor  in  their  subse- 
quent discussion  was  there  any  clash  or  counter 
claims,  and  this  held  good  of  every  topic  dis- 
cussed. Different  views  were  broached,  but 
the  line  of  cleavage  did  not  coincide  with 
Synodical  boundaries.  Where  there  was  differ- 
ence it  was  found  to  be  within  the  respective 
bodies,  and  not  distinctive  of  one  body  over 
against  another. 
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On  "  the  Doctrine  and  Mode  of  Prayer,"  the 
right  and  propriety  of  extemporaneous  prayer 
along  with  prescribed  forms  was  earnestly 
championed  by  that  veteran  of  the  General 
Council,  Dr.  Krotel,  against  some  of  his 
brethren,  who  claimed  that  at  the  altar  the  min- 
ister stood  only  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  should  uniformly  offer  only  their 
prayer. 

"  The  Scope  and  Limitation  of  Church  Au- 
thority "  is  a  question  around  which  raged  some 
hot  contests  in  former  years,  but  the  two  pa- 
pers on  it  showed  that  essential  oneness  of 
view  had  been  attained.  The  Church  has  the 
authority  to  teach,  and  great  deference  must  be 
given  to  her  teaching,  but  when  she  goes  be- 
yond Christ  and  the  Apostles  then  she  may 
with  good  authority  be  resisted.  She  has  a 
right  to  impose  certain  restrictions  upon  her 
accredited  teachers,  and  confessions  of  faith  are 
necessary  alike  to  the  existence  and  well-being 
of  a  Church.  Private  judgment  in  the 
Church's  teaching  must  be  restrained  within 
certain  limits.  Lawless  liberty  in  the  Church 
as  in  the  State  is  wreck  and  ruin.  Certain  re- 
straints and  limitations  are  wholesome  and 
necessary.  The  true  bond  of  unity  with  Lu- 
therans is  a  common  faith.  The  obligations  to 
teach  and  preach  it  are  taken  voluntarily  after 
free  and  devout  study,  and  because,  the  candi- 
date heartily  accepts  this  faith  as  his  own. 
Heresy  is  not  so  great  a  sin  as  dishonesty.  A 
clear  and  unambiguous  statement  of  its  creed 
should  be  maintained  by  every  Church.  Cer- 
tainly every  Church  must  have  authority  to  en- 
force its  principles. 

"  The  Sacramental  Idea  in  Lutheran  The- 
ology and  Worship  "  has  in  the  past  begotten 
bitter  controversies,  but  the  two  papers  read 
revealed  entire  accord.  The  matchless  presen- 
tation of  the  distinction  between  Sacrament  and 
Sacrifice  was  received  with  more  hearty  ap- 
plause (applause  with  the  hands  there  was 
none)  than  any  other  essay.  The  Sacrament 
is  wholly  God's  act,  setting  before  us  and  con- 
veying to  us  in  visible  and  symbolic  form  that 
which  the  promise  offers.  In  Baptism  and  the 
Holy  Supper  we  give  nothing,  and  render  noth- 
ing to  God.  We  only  exercise  faith,  appro- 
priate the  benefits  graciously  proffered.  God 
must  come  first  with  the  word  of  promise — 
man  grasps  this  by  faith.  For  this  Sacra- 
mental idea  the  medieval  Church  substituted  the 
Sacrificial  idea.  The  whole  service  was  changed 
into  man's  meritorious  work.  Confession  of 
Sin  became  the  principal  thing,  absolution  was 
limited  to  the  sins  enumerated.  In  the  Ref- 
ormation  absolution   was   primary,    the   princi- 


pal feature.  While  with  Rome  the  Mass  is 
the  greatest  of  all  human  acts  and  perform- 
ances, with  Lutherans  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
the  culmination  and  concentration,  in  the  most 
realistic  manner,  of  God's  gracious  bestowment 
of  his  unspeakable  gifts. 

The  "  Estimate  of  Ordination "  developed 
some  divergence  of  view,  but  again  not  as  rep- 
resenting a  difference  between  the  bodies. 
Some  attributed  to  ordination  a  special  grace, 
and  viewed  the  ministry  as  possessing  at  least 
a  certain  permanent  distinction  from  the  laity, 
while  others  flatly  claimed  that  they  only  ad- 
ministered a  congregational  oflSce,  that  the  min- 
ister possessed  no  power  or  right  except  what 
he  derived  from  the  congregation,  and  that  a 
minister  without  a  congregation  was  not  es- 
sentially different  from  a  layman. 

While  largely  occupied  with  these  old  issues, 
in  which  there  appeared  not  a  note  of  discord 
between  the  three  bodies,  there  was  no  blinking 
of  modern  issues.  The  revolution  in  German 
theology,  which  is  being  rapidly  followed  in  this 
country,  was  tackled  by  strong  hands,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  sympathy  or  even 
patience  with  Ritchlianism,  Higher  Criticism 
and  other  burning  "  isms."  The  Convention 
was  an  absolute  unit  in  the  conviction  that  the 
true  faith  was  once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
Saints,  that  this  faith  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  its  heart  is  the  sinfulness  and 
helplessness  of  man  from  which  he  is  saved 
alone  through  grace  by  faith,  and  that  this 
faith  is  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  Word 
and  Sacrament.  This  conviction  was  the  very 
soul  of  the  assembly,  and  whatever  may  be 
transpiring  elsewhere,  there  is  among  Lutherans 
in  this  country  an  unprecedented  devotion  to 
a  clear  cut  and  comprehensive  faith,  and  with 
this  as  their  equipment,  as  the  one  solvent  for 
all  religious  problems,  as  the  one  means  of  re- 
generating the  world,  they  propose  to  enter  upon 
the  twentieth  century. 

"  Problems  in  Foreign  Mission  Work  "  were 
clearly  elucidated  by  the  veteran  secretary.  Dr. 
Scholl,  and  the  C-^urch's  deficiencies  and  draw- 
backs in  connection  with  her  "  Educational  In- 
stitutions "  and  the  significance  of  the  utmost 
thoroughness  in  education  were  candidly  and 
most  eloquently  portrayed  by  Professor  Painter, 
of  Roanoke  College,  and  Dr.  Ort,  of  Wittenburg. 

The  instincts  of  "  Spirituality  "  as  promoted 
by  the  Lutheran  system  were  not  overlooked, 
neither  was  the  Sunday-school  cause,  the  Dea- 
coness work  and  the  "  Child  Catechumenate." 

Dr.  Hamma,  the  president  of  the  General 
Synod,  closed  the  program  with  "  the  Problem 
of   Co-operation,"   showing  what   has   been   al- 
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ready    accomplished    and    taking    an    optimistic 
view  of  the  future. 

The  attendance  throughout  the  Convention 
was  large,  many  laymen  being  present  besides 
the  more  than  two  hundred  clergymen.  Altho 
three  disconnected  bodies  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions, it  may  be  questioned  whether  as  com- 
plete agreement  in  doctrine  could  be  found  in 
any  Convention  of  a  single  denomination  in  this 
country.  And  so  there  reigned  the  most  cor- 
dial, unreserved  good  feeling,  the  sentiment  that 
we  are  brethren,  without  a  note  or  echo  of 
former  estrangements. 

So  entirely  satisfactory  was  the  Conference, 
exceeding  all  expectations,  that  the  Committee 
was  unanimously  iustructed  to  ask  for  author- 
ity from  the  respective  bodies  to  hold  another, 
and  to  make  this,  probably,  but  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  conferences,  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  era  in  a  Church  that  has  been  by  gen- 
eral consent  too  much  divided. 
Philadelphia. 


....  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions is  advancing  well  in  its  effort  to  meet  its 
indebtedness.  Up  to  January  1st  it  had  re- 
ceived $65,000  for  that  purpose,  and  has  com- 
menced the  new  year  with  excellent  prospects. 

....The  American  Christian  Missionary  So- 
ciety, the  home  mission  organization  of  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  celebrates  its  jubilee  this  year 
and  calls  for  a  special  fund  of  $100,000,  that 
this  society  with  its  work,  which  has  organized 
over  2,000  churches,  may  meet  its  needs  as 
fully  as  similar  societies  in  other  denominations. 

.  ..  .Following  upon  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  conventions  in  Europe  has 
been  one  of  Christian  students  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Delegates  from  England,  Germany,  Ja- 
pan, Switzerland  and  Belgium  were  present, 
and  there  was  manifest  a  realization  among  the 
students  of  the  great  work  opening  before  them 
not  merely  in  their  own  country,  but  in  foreign 
lands. 

....We  trust  that  no  one  was  misled  by  a 
patent  but  inadvertent  confusion  of  terms  in 
our  reference  last  week  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Nestorian  Churches. 
Monophysitism  (not  monotheism)  held  to  one 
composite  nature  in  one  person ;  the  Greek 
Church  to  two  natures  in  one  person ;  the  Nes- 
torian to  two  natures  in  a  sort  of  dual  person. 
The  Greeks  called  Mary  "  Mother  of  God ;  "  the 
Nestorians  held  that  to  be  blasphemy.  Now  the 
full  Russo-Greek  creed  hasi  been  accepted  by  the 
new  converts. 

. . .  .The    student   department   of    the    Inter- 


national Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  recommend  as  the  universal 
day  of  prayer  for  the  students  the  second  Sun- 
day of  February,  adopted  by  the  World's  Chris- 
tian Student  Federation  and  by  the  student 
Christian  movement  of  all  other  lands.  It  is 
held  to  be  a  great  improvement  that  this  is  a 
Sunday  rather  than,  as  heretofore,  a  week  day, 
enabling  ministers  to  preach  sermons  on  the 
spiritual  work  and  life  of  the  colleges  and  call- 
ing forth  more  prayer  from  their  congregations. 
Even  more  than  during  the  Week  of  Prayer  will 
this  occasion  unite  the  Christian  forces  of  the 
world  in  petition  for  the  best  growth  of  those 
influences  that  must  be  prominent  in  the  com- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

....The  English  bishops  are  more  Protes- 
tant than  has  sometimes  been  supposed.  By  a 
unanimous  vote,  at  their  late  meeting  in  Lam- 
beth, they  resolved  that  the  ceremonial  use  of 
incense  or  of  lighted  candles  was  not  author- 
ized ;  neither  can  the  sacrament  be  reserved, 
nor  may  there  be  any  public  invocation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  or  the  saints,  nor  the  use  of  any 
regular  services  not  authorized  by  the  Prayer 
Book.  No  decision  was  reached  as  to  confes- 
sion or  prayer  for  the  dead.  Why  people  should 
not  be  allowed  the  amusement  of  swinging  cen- 
sers or  of  lighting  candles  in  church  is  not  clear, 
nor  why  the  sacrament  should  not  be  reserved. 
Such  things  belong  to  the  penumbra  of  doc- 
trine, or  still  more  to  the  esthetics  of  worship, 
on  which  large  liberty  should  be  allowed  to 
those  who  feel  that  their  spiritual  condition  is 
benefited  thereby. 

. . .  .The  representatives  of  several  Protestant 
home  missionary  societies  have  submitted  to 
Congress  a  counter  petition  to  that  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons  with  regard  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  contract  school  system.  The  petition  de- 
clares that  the  whole  question  has  already  been 
argued  thoroughly  in  Congress  and  decided,  and 
that  to  reopen  it  is  most  unwise.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  it  aflanns,  has  had  a  special 
favor  in  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated to  it.  The  petition  also  urges  the 
General  Government  to  adopt  a  uniform  policy, 
advancing  education  among  the  Indians  on  the 
basis  of  the  American  free  common  school  sys- 
tem, and  keeping  the  functions  of  Church  and 
State  entirely  separate. 

.  .  .  .The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Robert  R.  Mc- 
Burney  deprives  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  one  of  its  most  valued  workers. 
For  nearly  forty  years  Mr.  McBurney  had  been 
connected  with  that  work,  and  for  a  consider- 
able  time  had   been  its   secretary.     Especially 
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connected  with  this  city,  his  influence  had  been 
felt  in  Association  work  all  over  the  world.  A 
man  of  great  executive  ability,  he  was  also 
especially  influential  in  his  personal  deal- 
ings with  men,  and  devoted  himself  to  that 
even  to  such  a  degree  as  to  refuse  much  social 
life  that  was  proffered  to  him.  He  had  been  ill 
for  over  a  year,  and  for  some  time  there  had 
been  little  hope  of  his  recovery.  The  funeral 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  prominent 
men  who  expressed  their  sense  of  deep  loss  in 
his  death. 

....The  celebration  of  the  ninetieth  anni- 
versary of  Professor  Park's  birthday,  at  his 
home  in  Andover,  December  29th,  was  quiet  but 
very  interesting.  In  the  morning  Mrs.  Prof. 
J.  W.  Churchill,  of  Andover,  presented  to  him 
on  behalf  of  a  wide  and  distinguished  circle  of 
friends  a  beautiful  loving  cup  filled  with  ninety 
pink  roses.  After  dinner  the  one  hundred  letters, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  in  his  article  in 
this  issue,  were  presented  by  Dr.  Furber,  of 
Newton  Centre,  and  extracts  from  them  read. 
Then  came  the  reading  of  a  sonnet  by  President 
Rankin,  of  Howard  University,  and  some  sto- 
ries by  Professor  Park  and  others.  Others  came 
in  and  there  was  a  social  chat,  in  which  the 
professor's  old  time  wit  and  power  were  mani- 
fest. Just  as  the  sun  set  there  was  a  service 
of  song,  in  which  all  united  in  singing  Pro- 
fessor Park's  favorite  hymn,  "  When  I  Survey 
the  Wondrous  Cross,"  and  the  company  de- 
parted after  a  benediction  by  Dr.  Furber,  feel- 
ing the  significance  of  so  precious  an  experience. 

....  When  we  gave,  some  weeks  ago,  the  facts 
about  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Catholic 
order  of  Christian  Brothers,  we  were  laughed 
at  by  the  Catholic  papers,  who  never  care  to 
learn  the  facts.  But  now  later  and  fuller  ac- 
counts are  published  by  a  leading  Catholic  pa- 
per in  St.  Louis.  It  tells  us  of  the  appeal  to 
Rome  against  the  orders  of  the  General  in  Paris, 
who  has  commanded  all  schools  of  the  order  in 
America  to  give  up  classical  teaching  and  con- 
fine themselves  to  parochial  and  rudimentary 
education.  The  archbishops  have  prepared  a 
strong  letter  supporting  this  appeal,  and  it  will 
be  presented  in  a  few  weeks  to  the  Pope  by 
Bishop  Byrne,  of  Nashville.  The  General  and 
his  counselors  in  Paris  are  greatly  offended  at 
this  appeal,  and  summoned  the  presidents  of  the 
colleges  and  other  leading  members  to  Paris, 
ostensibly  for  consultation,  but  really  to  get 
them  out  of  this  country.  Some  of  them  were 
bidden  to  wait  in  Paris,  while  others  were  sent, 
as  we  said,  to  Tonquin  and  elsewhere,  where 
Latin  would  not  be  much  needed.     It  is  not  un- 


likely, if  the  Paris  authorities  do  not  recede, 
that  there  may  be  a  considerable  secession  from 
the  order,  which  will  be  aided  by  the  American 
bishops,  who  do  not  want  the  schools  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  disturbed. 

...  .In  any  readjustments  of  the  basis  of  sta- 
lisrics  it  is  inevitable  that  some  misapprehen- 
sions should  be  created.  We  learn  that  such 
has  been  the  case  with  regard  to  the  figures  of 
the  Volunteers  of  America.  Those  who  read 
the  article  would  not  be  misled,  but  those  who 
read  only  the  tables  might  imagine  that  the  Vol- 
unteers had  lost  force  during  the  year  from  the 
fact  that  the  members  are  put  down  as  2,000, 
whereas  last  year  they  were  7,000.  The  dis- 
crepancy arose  from  the  desire  to  indicate  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  organization  not  to  em- 
phasize its  own  membership,  but  rather  to  act, 
as  the  writer  felicitously  expresses  it,  as  "  watch 
dogs"  of  the  Churches.  The  2,000  includes 
the  full  membership  on  the  basis  of  every  mem- 
ber being  a  worker.  Aside  from  these  there 
are  a  number  of  members  who  might  appro- 
priately be  classed  under  communicants.  There 
are  about  3,000  of  these  in  the  prisons  alone — 
and  of  others  enough  more  to  bring  the  total 
up  to  not  less  than  7,000,  while  a  very  large 
number  who  otherwise  would  be  members  have 
been  induced  to  join  various  churches. 

....The  rumor  that  Cardinal  Satolli,  who 
was  the  first  incumbent  of  the  Papal  Delegation 
in  Washington,  is  about  to  visit  the  United 
States  is  judged  in  some  Catholic  circles  to  be 
well  founded.  It  is  known  that  many  com- 
plaints have  been  sent  to  Rome  regarding  the 
present  administration  of  Catholic  affairs,  and, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  bishops,  the  priests 
who  have  dealings  with  the  Delegation  are  gen- 
erally dissatisfied.  "  A  common  complaint  is  the 
weakness  of  character  of  Mgr.  Martinelli,  and 
his  pitiable  disinclination  to  decide  against  & 
bishop  even  in  plain  cases.  For  instance,  an 
urgent  case  of  immorality,  mention  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  daily  press,  sent  to  the  Delega- 
tion from  Rochester  two  years  ago,  has  not  yet 
been  decided,  although  the  testimony  is  reported 
absolutely  convicting.  Mgr.  Martinelli  seems 
used  to  the  charges  made  against  the  Augustin- 
ian  monks  in  the  Philippines,  for  he  was  their 
general  superior  until  lately.  It  also  happens 
that  the  accused  person  is  defended  by  Bishop 
McQuaid,  and  therefore  the  people  of  Rochester 
fear  that  a  stronger  person  than  the  Delegate  is 
required  to  render  a  decision.  The  whole  West 
likewise  is  rumbling  with  complaints,  and  the 
policy  of  placing  a  monk  in  the  position  of 
Delegate  is  the  subject  of  serious  criticism. 
The  Auditor  of  the  Delegation,  Mgr.   Sbaretti, 
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went  to  Rome  during  the  past  summer  asking 
to  be  relieved.  So  innocent  of  American  ways 
is  Mgr.  Martinelli  that  he  does  not  trust  himself 
to  give  press  interviews  after  his  experience  in 
New  Orleans.  The  prestige  which  Cardinal  Sa- 
tolli  gained  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by 
his  magnetism  and  appreciation  of  American 
affairs  and  spirit  has  mostly  been  lost  under  his 
successor.  Archbisuop  Ireland  has  really  taken 
the  place  of  the  Delegate  on  many  occasions. 
Hence  many  prominent  Catholics  hail  with  de- 
light the  announcement  of  a  visit  from  Cardinal 
Satolli.  Even,tho  it  is  said  to  be  only  on  pri- 
vate business,  they  feel  there  is  something 
deeper  intended. 

.  . .  .The  past  week  has  been  an  unusually  in- 
teresting one  for  the  churches  in  this  vicinity. 
Dr.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston,  of  Chicago,  has 
signified  his  acceptance  of  the  call  to  the  Madi- 
son Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  to  succeed  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Thompson,  now  Secretary  of  the 
Home  Mission  Board.  The  question  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Father  Brown,  the  well-known  high 
ritualist  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin,  who  died  recently,  seems  to  be 
in  process  of  solution  by  the  selection  of  Dr. 
George  McClellan  Fiske,  rector  of  St.  Stephen's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  one  of 
the  few  churches  that  follow  the  general  type 
of  Father  Brown's  in  this  city.  The  Episco- 
palians have  been  interested  in  the  consecration 
of  the  Rev.  Lucien  Lee  Kinsolving,  who 
has  for  seven  years  been  in  charge  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Brazil,  as  the 
first  bishop  of  Brazil.  The  services  were  im- 
pressive, participated  in  by  twelve  bishops  and 
a  large  number  of  the  clergy.  Probably, 
however,  the  widest  interest  has  been  in  the 
question  of  a  successor  to  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  in 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn.  The  committee 
in  charge  have  suggested  a  name  which  appears 
to  meet  with  very  general  satisfaction,  that  of 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  D.D.,  of  Chicago.  Dr. 
Hillis  has  been  long  known  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  Chicago  ministers ;  40  years 
of  age,  a  graduate  of  Lake  Forest,  111.,  and  Mc- 
Cormick  Theological  Seminary.  His  two  first 
pastorates  were  in  Peoria  and  Evanston,  111. 
Under  his  care  this  latter  church  became  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  vicinity  and  Dr.  Hillis  was 
recognized  on  every  hand  as  a  prominent  and 
very  successful  evangelistic  preacher.  Four 
years  ago  he  was  called  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  large  congregation  founded  in  Chicago  by 
the  late  Prof.  David  Swing,  which  worships  in 
Central  Music  Hall,  in  that  city.  It  is  a  pecul- 
iar organization  or  non-organization,  and  gath- 
ers a  floating  audience  of  considerable  size,  but 


of  little  coherence.  Dr.  Hillis  has  succeeded 
in  a  marvelous  way  in  accomplishing  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  this  position.  He  is  tactful  as 
well  as  eloquent,  and  has  a  most  charming  per- 
sonality. While  of  a  somewhat  different  theo- 
logical type  from  both  Mr.  Beecher  and  Dr.  Ab- 
bott, he  always  has  been  a  great  admirer  of  the 
former.  This  fact  is  a  strong  bond  to  draw  him 
to  the  people,  and  he  is  coming  to  this  city  this 
week  and  will  look  over  the  ground.  As  Mr, 
Shearman  has  said  to  the  church,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  their  looking  him  over  but  of  his 
looking  them  over.  Very  great  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  keep  him  in  Chicago,  but  the  attrac- 
tion of  a  definite  pastorate  with  its  attendant 
organization  is  attractive  for  him,  and  there  -s 
much  hope  that  he  may  be  induced  to  come  to 
this  vicinity,  where  he  will  receive  a  cordial 
welcome  from  every  class  of  Christian  workers. 


MISSIONARY  STATISTICS. 

TnE  Almanac  of  the  American  Board  has 
just  been  issued  with  its  usual  tables  of  mis- 
sionary statistics,  prepared  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Strong, 
the  editorial  secretary  of  the  Board.  Dr. 
Strong,  as  always,  has  taken  the  greatest  pains 
to  secure  the  most  complete  reports,  obtaining 
them  direct  from  the  best  authorities  here  and 
in  other  countries.  The  total  number  of  so- 
cieties represented  in  the  summary  is  242. 
These  occupy  4,779  stations  and  14,614  out  sta- 
tions, without,  however,  including  in  either  of 
these  last  two  items  the  returns  from  a  large 
number  of  minor  societies  which  make  no  rec- 
ord of  them.  The  total  number  of  missionaries 
is  11,839,  of  whom  6,096  are  males  and  5,751  fe- 
males. The  total  native  laborers  are  67,754, 
communicants  1,448,861  ;  while  there  are  also 
810,949  under  instruction  in  the  various  schools 
of  the  missions.  Here  also  there  is  a  deficiency 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  many  of  the  Conti- 
nental societies,  except  those  in  Germany,  and 
also  of  minor  societies  in  Asia,  Australia  and 
Africa  to  report  the  figures. 

The  total  income  of  the  societies  is  placed  at 
$16,244,372,  a  considerable  increase  over  the 
report  of  last  year.  Of  this  the  United  States 
furnishes  $825,000  increase  and  in  Great  Brit- 
ain there  is  included  $2,089,134  expended  by 
organizations,  such  as  Bible,  tract  and  colonial 
societies,  medical  missions  and  missions  to  the 
Jews  for  work  outside  of  Great  Britain.  Tak- 
ing these  up  somewhat  more  in  detail,  the  United 
States  has  32  societies,  Canada  6,  Great  Brit- 
ain 28,  Germany  16,  Continental  Europe,  aside 
from  Germany  and  including  the  Netherlands, 
Scandinavia,    France,   etc.,   61,   while   in   Asia, 
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Australia  and  Africa  there  are  99  societies. 
The  English  societies  lead  in  the  number  of  sta- 
tions— 3,302  out  of  4,779,  and  in  out  stations, 
8,845.  The  United  States  comes  next  with  91(5 
stations  and  5,565  out  stations.  This  latter 
fact  indicates  probably  a  more  effective  organi- 
zation of  the  mission  work.  The  number  of 
missionaries  for  the  different  countries  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Great  Britain,  4,818 ;  United  States, 
3,398 ;  Continental  Europe,  aside  from  Ger- 
many, 1,935 ;  Germany,  1,082 ;  Asia,  etc.,  377 ; 
Canada,  229.  Of  native  laborers  Great  Britain 
employs  30,133;  the  United  States,  15,562; 
Asia,  Australia,  etc.,  8,259 ;  Continental  Europe, 
aside  from  Germany,  7,128 ;  Germany,  6,059 ; 
Canada,  613. 

In  membership  the  British  societies  lead  with 
394,482,  but  the  American  societies  come  very 
close  with  377,030,  while  Germany  follows 
with  315,064,  Continental  Europe  251,200,  Asia, 
etc.,  101,675 ;  Canada  9,412. 

The  foreign  mission  income  of  the  distinctive- 
ly foreign  missionary  societies  in  Great  Britain 
is  $6,471,840;  United  States,  $5,158,114;  Ger- 
many, $897,182  ;  Continental  Europe,  $893,825  ; 
Asia,  etc.,  $490,650 ;  Canada,  $243,627.  Of  the 
specific  British  societies  the  largest  income  re- 
ported is  that  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  $1,587,560.  With  regard  to  this 
it  should  be  remembered  that  its  expenditures 
include  a  considerable  amount  of  colonial  work ; 
the  distinction  between  colonial  and  strictly  for- 
eign missionary  work  not  being  clearly  drawn. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  comes  next 
with  $1,138,370 ;  the  London  Missionary  Socie- 
ty, with  $557,455 ;  the  Wesleyan  Society,  $523,- 
536 ;  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  $392,730 ; 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  $327,430 ;  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Scotland,  $204,336.  In 
this  country  the  largest  figures  are  those  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  including  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society,  $946,402;  the 
Presbyterian  Board,  $835,580 ;  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  $782,474 ;  the  Amer- 
ican Board,  $687,200 ;  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  $.354,765 ;  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  $280,969.  In  Germany  the  larg- 
est expenditures  are  by  the  Basel  Society,  $260- 
899;  the  Moravian  Brethren,  $150,681;  the 
Rhenish  Society,  $129,606.  In  Canada  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  has  the  largest  income — $131,- 
841. 


. . .  .The  American  Board  has  formally  taken 
up  the  question  of  the  Doshisha,  giving  full 
power  to  the  Hon.  M.  W.  Mclvor,  formerly 
United  States  Consul-General  to  Yokohama. 
He,  with  some  of  the  missionaries,  has  had  con- 


ferences with  the  Doshisha  trustees,  and  said 
that  if  the  new  constitution  contained  all  that 
was  essential  in  the  old  that  would  be  accepted 
as  a  basis  of  negotiation.  In  reply  the  trustees 
in  a  body  refused  to  insert  in  any  form  a  clause 
or  article  which  would  clearly  state  that  the 
constitution  applies  to  all  the  departments  of 
the  Doshisha. 

....Principal  Fairbairn,  of  England,  has 
finished  his  lectures  in  the  Haskell  Course  in 
Bombay.  The  subjects  discussed  were  "  The 
Interpretation  of  Man  and  the  Ideals  of  Re- 
ligion ;  "  "  The  Interpretation  of  Life  and  the 
Ultimate  Ideas  of  Religion  ;  "  "  The  Origin  and 
Historic  Development  of  Religion ;  "  "  The 
Historic  Personality  in  Religion  ;  "  "  The  End 
of  Religion."  The  attendance  on  the  lectures 
was  very  good,  and  the  comments  upon  them 
indicate  that  the  general  influence  will  be  ex- 
cellent in  stirring  up  thought  and  helping  to  a 
better  understanding  of  Christianity.  While 
careful  not  to  offend  his  hearers  Dr.  Fairbairn 
was  strong  in  his  statements  of  the  power  of 
Christianity  and  the  divinity  of  Christ.  There 
was  naturally  criticism  from  various  sides,  but 
one  thing  was  noticeable — namely,  that  even 
the  critics  among  the  Hindus  admitted  that  Dr. 
Fairbairn  had  spoken  as  one  who  had  acquaint- 
ed himself  with  the  religions  and  philosophy  of 
the  East  and  understood  his  subject. 

.  . .  .The  annual  conference  of  the  secretaries 
of  foreign  mission  boards  in  th«  United  States 
and  Canada  meets  this  week  in  this  city.  There 
will  be  the  usual  discussions  on  various  topics 
connected  with  mission  work,  but  one  topic  will 
occupy  a  pre-eminent  position,  that  of  the 
Ecumenical  Conference  on  Missions,  to  be  held 
in  this  city  in  April  of  1900.  The  committee 
appointed  a  year  ago  has  been  at  work  through 
the  year,  and  certain  plans  have  been  fonnu- 
lated.  Sub-committees  have  been  appointed  on 
various  phases  of  the  work,  and  these  are  al- 
ready engaged  in  making  preparation.  The 
program  is  not  yet  complete,  but  will  soon  be 
arranged,  and  correspondence  has  been  had  with 
a  large  number  of  missionary  societies  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere. 
All  of  these  have  entered  most  cordially  into 
the  plan,  and  there  promises  to  be  a  gratifying 
success.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  this 
week's  meeting  will  be  a  business  men's  meeting 
to  organize  for  the  effective  carrying  out  of  the 
plans  already  suggested.  In  the  letter  issued 
by  the  Executive  Committee  calling  this  meet- 
ing reference  is  made  to  the  conference  of  1888 
in  London,  which  was  a  marked  success.  At 
that  time  there  were  nearly  1,600  delegates 
present  from  every  section  of  the  globe  and  al- 
most  every    country.      They    included    men    of 
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every  position  and  rank  in  life.  A  number  of 
the  English  nobility,  generals  in  the  army,  ad- 
mirals in  the  navy,  members  of  Parliament  and 
high  dignitaries  in  the  Church  of  England  at- 
tended, and  gave  their  cordial  indorsement  to 
the  meetings.  The  call  for  this  meeting  is  in- 
dorsed by  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
New  York  business  circles,  including  President 
Seth  Low,  of  Columbia  University ;  Gen.  O.  O. 
Howard,  D.  Willis  James,  William  E.  Dodge, 
Darwin  R.  James,  and  several  others. 


BIBLICAL  RESEARCH. 


THE  CHABIRI  IN  THE  TELL-EL- 

AMARNA  LETTERS. 

The  identification  of  the  Hebrews  with  the 
Chabiri  mentioned  in  the  Tell-el-Amarna  letters 
has  been  suggested  by  Prof.  Hugo  Winckler  and 
some  other  Assyriologists,  only  to  be  disputed  by 
men  of  equal  authority  who  found  too  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  identification.  At 
the  late  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Ar- 
cheology and  Exegesis,  held  in  New  York  City, 
Prof.  Paul  Haupt  announced  his  firm  conviction 
that  not  only  were  the  Chabiri  to  be  identified 
with  the  Hebrews,  but  that  there  was  a  temple 
to  Yahveh  in  Jerusalem,  as  is  mentioned  in  let- 
ter No.  183  of  Winckler's  edition  of  the  Amarna 
letters.  Of  course  it  is  found  necessary  to 
amend  Winckler's  translation.  His  version  of 
this  letter  is  as  follows : 


(1)    "To   my   lord,   the   king:    (2) 


(3) 


Abd-chiba,  your  servant.  At  the  feet  (4)  of  my 
lord,  the  king,  seven  and  seven  times  I  fall.  (5) 
Behold  the  deed  which  have  done  (6)  Milki-Ii  and 
Shuardata  (7)  against  the  land  of  my  lord,  the 
king — (8)  they  have  hired  the  soldiers  of  Gazri, 
(8a)  of  Gimti  (9)  and  of  Kilti,  (10)  and  have 
taken  the  territory  of  Rubuti.  (11)  The  terri- 
tory of  the  king  is  lost  (12)  to  the  Chabiri.  (13) 
And  now  indeed,  (14)  a  city  of  the  territory  of 
Jerusalem,  called  (15)  Bit-Ninib,  (16)  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  king,  has  been  lost  (17)  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Kilti.  (18)  Let  the  king  listen  to  Abd- 
chiba,  his  servant,  (19)  and  send  troops,  (20) 
that  I  may  bring  back  the  king's  lands  to  the  king. 
(21)  For  if  there  are  no  troops,  (22)  the  land  of 
the  king  will  be  lost  to  the  (23)  Chabiri.  (24) 
This  is  the  deed  (25)  of  Shuardata  and  Milki-li, 
(26,  27)  [two  lines  broken  off.]  (28)  and  let  take 
care  (29)  the  king  of  his  land." 

Going  back  to  the  primitive  conception  of 
Yahveh  Professor  Haupt  finds  that  his  attributes 
are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Assyrian  deity  known 
as  Ninib.     He  says  : 

"  It  would  not  be  surprising  If  we  found  a  temple 
of  the  Israelitish  god  of  war  and  thunder  storms 


referred  to  as  Bit-  N)nib.  Line  10  of  letter  183 
Winckler  translates  '  they  have  taken  the  dis- 
trict of  Rubuti.'  But  rubutu  is  not  the  name  of  a 
Canaanitish  city  ;  it  is  an  Assyrian  abstract  for- 
mation, meaning  holiness,  so  that  the  line  should 
be  translated  :  '  They  have  taken  the  land  of  the 
city  of  holiness,  the  district  of  the  sacred  city.' 
Again,  in  lines  14,  15,  16,  Winckler  translates  '  a 
city  of  the  district  of  Jerusalem,  whose  name  is 
I!it-Ninib,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  king.'  But  we 
must  translate  :  '  the  city  of  the  land  (i.  e.,  the 
capital),  whose  name  is  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the 
temple  of  Ninib,  the  city  of  the  king  (or  the  royal 
city).'  Our  passage  certainly  establishes  the  fact 
that  Jerusalem  was  a  sacred  city  before  the  Con- 
quest, and  that  there  was  a  temple  In  Jerusalem 
dedicated  to  the  god  of  war  and  thunderstorms, 
and  it  is  possible  that  this  deity  is  Identical  with 
Yahveh,  who  subsequently  became  the  national  god 
of  Israel.  The  Philadelphia  Egyptologist,  Prof. 
W.  Max  Muller,  has  shown  In  his  well-known 
book  on  '  Asia  and  Europe,'  acording  to  the  Egyp- 
tian texts,  that  Yahveh  must  have  been  worshiped 
In  Canaan  before  the  Israelitish  Invasion.  There 
are  several  names  of  Canaanitish  cities  which  con- 
tain the  name  of  Yahveh.  Bit-Ninib  Is  mentioned 
on  another  Amarna  text,  No.  55  In  Winckler's 
translation.  Here  the  prefect  of  Byblus,  Rlb- 
Addi  states  that  Abd-ashirta  has  written  to  the 
people  (31)  of  Bit-Ninib :  '  Assemble  yourselves, 
and  (32)  we  will  fall  upon  Gebal.'  This  Is  prob- 
ably not  identical  with  the  sanctuary  of  Jerusa- 
lem, but  seems  to  refer  to  a  sanctuary  further 
north." 

Professor  Haupt's  idea  is  simply  this :  that 
the  Assyrian  scribe  who  wrote  these  letters  sub- 
stituted the  name  of  an  Assyrian  deity,  Ninib, 
for  the  Canaanitish  Yahveh,  just  as  Herodotus 
and  other  ancient  writers  use  the  names  of  their 
own  gods  to  indicate  the  gods  of  Egypt,  whose 
characteristics  are  more  or  less  similar. 

But  if  Professor  Haupt  identifies  the  He- 
brews with  Chabiri,  how  does  he  reconcile  this 
with  the  appearance  of  that  name  as  applied  to 
some  people  living  far  to  the  northward?  Here 
he  suggests  that  the  reading  of  the  characters 
"  SA-GAS "  should  not  always  be  Chabiri. 
"  SA-GAS  "  was  probably  the  general  name  for 
Bedouin,  just  like  the  Egyptian  Amu.  If  this 
identification  be  correct  it  compels  the  admission 
that  the  Israelites  were  in  Canaan  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  or  at  least  two  hundred  years 
before  the  date  usually  set  for  the  Exodus.  If, 
in  addition,  Yahveh  is  to  be  identified  with  Ni- 
nib, the  theory  advanced  by  Professor  Budde, 
that  the  Israelites  borrowed  Yahveh  from  the 
Kenites,  must  be  put  aside  as  untenable.  Pro- 
fessor Plaupt's  suggestion  is  certainly  interest- 
ing, and  as  Prof.  Friedrich  Delitzsch  agrees  with 
him  the  weight  of  authority  for  this  interpre- 
tation and  identification  is  no  slight  one. 


FINANCIAL. 


EXPORTS  AND  THE  BALANCE 
OF  TRADE. 

The  growth  and  volume  of  our  exports 
during  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  have 
been  extraordinary.  The  effect  of  this  enor- 
mous enlargement  of  our  sales  of  products 
to  foreign  nations  has  been  noticeably  stim- 
ulating and  beneficent  at  home  while  it  has 
very  perceptibly  increased  our  influence 
abroad  and  raised  the  United  States  to  a 
high  and  even  commanding  position  in  the 
world's  financial  markets.  Below  are  the 
figures  which  show  the  domestic  exports,  the 
imports  and  the  excess  of  exports,  for  the 
last  four  fiscal  years: 

Excess  of 
Year.  Exports.  Imports.  exports. 

1895 $793,392,599  $731,969,965  $61,422,634 

1896 863,200,487  779,724,674  83,475,813 

1897 1,032,007,603  764,730,412  267,277,191 

1898 1,231,482,330  616,049,654  615,432,676 

In  the  last  half  of  the  calendar  year  just 
closed  this  export  movement  was  not 
checked,  the  reports  (with  returns  for  De- 
cember closely  estimated),  showing  for  the 
full  calendar  year  exports  of  $1,237,000,000 
and  imports  of  $634,000,000.  It  should  be 
noted  also  that  the  net  imports  of  gold  have 
been  increasing  during  the  six  months  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
For  the  twelve  months  ending  on  June  30 
they  were  about  $105,000,000;  for  the  full 
calendar  year  1898  they  exceeded  $150,- 
000,000.  Exports  of  gold  had  exceeded  im- 
ports for  eight  years  in  succession  when  the 
tide  turned  in  1897,  with  an  incoming  excess 
of  $44,000,000,  to  be  followed  by  the  unpre- 
cedented imports  noted  above. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  we  have  been  selling 
to  foreign  nations  about  twice  as  much  mer- 
chandise as  we  have  been  buying  from  them. 
With  a  balance  of  $600,000,000  per  annum  in 
our  favor,  on  merchandise  account,  the  ship- 
ments of  gold  to  us  have  been  from  $100,- 
000,000  to  $150,000,000  per  annum.  Obvi- 
ously, these  do  not  pay  the  difference.  A 
correspondent  in  Illinois,  noting  the  remark 
in  The  Independent  that  "  we  have  passed 
from  the  position  of  a  debtor  to  that  of  a 


creditor  nation  as  regards  dealings  with  the 
foreign  world,"  offers  some  objections,  say- 
ing that  if  we  were  a  creditor  nation  the  bal- 
ance of  $615,000,000  last  year  would  have 
been  paid  to  us  "  mostly  in  gold,"  because  it 
would  have  been  reduced  by  '*  only  two 
items  "—money  spent  by  tourists  abroad  and 
money  paid  for  ocean  freight  charges — 
which,  he  thinks,  did  not  exceed  $150,000,- 
000.  Deducting  the  $104,000,000  in  gold  re- 
ceived, he  asks  what  became  of  the  re- 
mainder ($360,000,000)  if  it  was  not  used  to 
pay  interest  on  our  debts  abroad,  quoting 
some  one's  estimate  that  these  debts  amount 
to  $6,000,000,000,  and  saying  that  interest  on 
even  this  enormous  sum  would  not  exhaust 
the  $360,000,000. 

In  this  correspondent's  calculations  the 
movement  of  American  securities  back  and 
forth  across  the  Atlantic  is  wholly  ignored. 
The  exports  and  imports  of  merchandise  at 
valuations  approximately  correct,  and  of 
gold  and  silver,  are  ofllcially  recorded;  other 
transfers  of  values  are  not.  American  securi- 
ties are  passing  across  the  Atlantic  at  all 
times;  as  a  rule,  the  shipment  of  them  to 
this  country  serves  to  offset  the  difference 
against  Europe  in  the  matter  of  merchan- 
dise. The  sum  required  annually  for  Ameri 
can  tourists'  expenses  and  the  payment  of 
freight  charges  and  of  interest  or  dividends 
due  to  foreigners  can  only  be  guessed  at, 
and  the  guesses  differ  widely.  One  estimate 
made  a  few  years  ^  go  and  entitled  to  respect 
was  that  it  was  between  $100,000,000  and 
$350,000,000,  with  indications  pointing  to 
about  $150,000,000.  It  may  be  that  tourists' 
expenses  and  freight  charges  alone  exceed 
this  sum.  It  was  then  the  opinion  of  one 
authority  that  the  sum  of  foreign  capital  in- 
vested here  was  about  $2,400,000,000  (which 
is  very  far  from  $6,000,000,000),  but  even  if 
that  was  a  gocd  guess,  the  total  has  been 
continually  changing. 

By  the  sale  ad  shipment  of  securities  to 
meet  in  part  the  indebtedness  caused  by  our 
exports,  this  total  has  recently  been  reduced. 
It  is  hazardous  to  generalize  concerning  the 
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International  movement  of  American  securi- 
ties, because  of  the  many  influences  which 
should  be  taken  into  account  and  the  lack  of 
statistics  concerning  what  takes  place  in  the 
vast  and  complex  movement  by  which  inter- 
national trade  differences  are  adjusted;  but 
it  is  known  that  under  the  imperative  influ- 
ence of  our  recent  export  trade  great  quanti- 
ties of  American  securities  have  been  sold 
back  to  us  by  European  holders,  the  rising 
prices     here     stimulating     this     movement. 
These  sales  have  not  been  suflficient;  it  has 
been  necessary  to  supplement  them  by  large 
shipments  of  gold;  even  with  these  the  dif- 
ference has  not  been  met,  and  large  sums  of 
money  due  to  this  country  in  trade  are  now 
loaned  in  Europe.    That  is  to  say,  American 
money  or  capital  is  borrowed  in  European 
money  centers.    In  this  sense  America  is  a 
creditor  nation  at  the  present  time;  she  is 
not  insisting  upon  the  immediate  payment  of 
her  dues  abroad,  and  chiefly  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  more  profitable  to  defer  the  pay- 
ment.   Foreign  bankers  are  borrowing  money 
which  is  due  to  Americans. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  Europe 
has  sold  back  to  us  American  securities  to 
meet  in  part  the  trade  difference.  Writing 
on  the  1st  inst.,  a  financial  authority  in  Lon- 
don said: 

"  It  is  this  new  gold  [the  increase  of  mine 
output]  plus  the  steady  purchase  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  their  railroad  securities  held  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Germany  which  has 
enabled  the  European  money  markets  to  keep 
comparatively  strong,  in  spite  of  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars  and  of  their  enormous  aggre- 
gate indebtedness  to  America.  Had  New  York 
taken  $250,000,000  or  $300,000,000  from  Eu- 
rope in  gold  during  the  year,  we  should  have  had 
a  panic  in  London  unequaled  in  intensity  since 
1866.  Thanks  to  our  readiness  to  sell  securi- 
ties and  the  ability  of  the  American  people  to 
bmy  them,  all  danger  of  that  kind  has  been 
avoided." 

"  Immediately  we  cease  paying  our  trade 
balances  by  the, shipment  of  securities  to 
New  York,"  said  the  London  Statist  a  few 
weeks  ago,  "  the  effect  on  the  London  money 
rates  may  be  marked."  What  part  of  the 
indebtedness  has  been  liquidated  by  such 
shipments  no  one  can  tell,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  great  sums  already  due  are  now 
loaned  in  Europe,  as  we  have  said,  because 


the  rates  are  attractive.  It  is  because  of 
these  loans  and  the  power  behind  them  that 
the  United  States  now  is  influential  in  de- 
termining rates  of  exchange.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  great  accumulation  of  gold 
at  home.  The  situation  is  unprecedented 
and  most  encouraging.  How  long  this  coun- 
try will  retain  such  exceptional  advantages 
no  one  can  say.  They  have  been  won 
largely  by  reason  of  our  great  crops  and 
Europe's  shortage.  In  such  conditions  there 
is  no  promise  of  permanence.  But  the  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  our  exp  rts  of  manu- 
factures, and  especially  of  our  shipments  of 
iron  and  steel,  may  make  up  in  the  future 
for  a  decline  in  the  exports  of  grain  and  pro- 
visions. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

Farson,  Leach  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  re- 
port a  good  demand  for  first-class  bonds.  A 
list  of  investment  securities  will  be  sent  by 
them  on  application. 

....The  new  trans-continental  fast  mail 
train  which  left  New  York  at  9:15  p.m.,  Jan- 
uary 1st,  reached  San  Francisco  at  8:45  on 
Friday  evening,  making  the  trip  of  3,347 
miles  in  one  hour  less  than  four  days. 

During  the  year  1898  3,018  miles  of 

railroad  have  been  built  in  the  United  States. 
Nebraska  built  .60  mile,  and  the  number 
of  miles  credited  to  the  different  States 
varied  from  this  to  250.01  miles— Minne- 
sota's mileage.  Every  State  in  the  Union 
with  the  exception  of  five  contributed  to  the 
new  mileage.  The  number  of  miles  built  in 
1898  was  greater  than  in  any  previous  year 
since  1892,  when  4,192  miles  were  built. 

....  Statements  have  repeatedly  appeared 
in  the  daily  press  during  the  last  few  weeks 
that  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  had  been 
or  was  about  to  be  sold,  and  the  story  was  as 
often  denied.  It  seems  now  to  be  freely  ac- 
knowledged that  the  sale  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  has  certainly  taken  place  to  a  syndi- 
cate representing  the  Union  Pacific,  Illinois 
Central,  Missouri  Pacific,  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas,  and  possibly  the  Michigan  Central, 
the  price  being  175  for  the  common  and  200 
for  the  preferred  stock. 

....  One  of  the  best  indications  of  the  re- 
turn of  good  times  is  the  fact  that  the  pur- 
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chase  of  luxuries  has  been  extremely  large 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  The  Ap- 
praiser at  the  Port  of  New  York  states  that 
the  value  of  precious  stones,  cut  and  un- 
cut, imported  into  New  York  in  1898  was 
estimated  at,  cut,  $8,834,616.57;  and  uncut, 
$4,900,993.94.  This  is  the  foreign  value.  The 
increase  during  1898  of  cut  stones  over  1896 
was  nearly  $6,000,000  in  value,  and  the  in- 
crease of  uncut  stones,  over  the  same  period 
of  time,  was  $2,000,000. 

. . .  .The  announcement  has  been  made  that 
John  E.  Searles  will  retire  in  the  near  future 
as  Treasurer  and  Director  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  and  also  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Western  National  Bank.  Mr. 
Searles  is  forced  to  take  this  step  on  account 
of  the  state  of  his  health,  which  recently 
has  not  been  of  the  best.  Valentine  P.  Sny- 
der, who  is  Vice-President  of  the  Western 
National  Bank,  will  be  the  successor  of  Mr.* 
Searles  as  President  after  the  annual  elec- 
tion on  January  10th.  During  Mr.  Searles's 
absence  of  a  few  months  in  Europe  Mr.  Sny- 
der acted  as  President.  He  has  had  a  long 
and  successful  experience  as  a  banker,  and 
will  fill  the  position  of  President  of  the 
Western  National  Bank  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  satisfaction  to  the  stockholders. 

....  At  a  recent  special  meeting  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  Col. 
Oliver  H.  Payne,  Grant  B.  Schley  and  A.  B. 
Hepburn  were  elected  directors  to  succeed 
Gen.  Samuel  Thomas  and  William  H.  Porter, 
resigned,  and  ex-Senator  Calvin  S.  Brice, 
who  died  December  15th.  Mr.  Porter  re- 
signed in  consequence  of  his  leaving  the 
Chase  to  accept  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
Chemical  National  Bank.  Colonel  Payne 
and  Mr.  Schley  are  both  prominent  capital- 
ists. A.  B.  Hepburn,  now  Vice-President  of 
the  National  City  Bank,  from  which  he  will 
retire  in  the  early  future  to  accept  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  has 
been  prominent  in  financial  affairs  for  a  long 
time  and  has  a  very  high  reputation.  He 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  of  New  York  from  1880  to 
'84,  and  later  was  a  National  Bank  Examiner 
for  several  years  and  was  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  under  President  Harrison,       Mr. 


Henry  W.  Cannon,  President  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank,  was  also  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  under  President  Arthur  and  a  por- 
tion of  President  Cleveland's  first  Adminis- 
tration. The  Chase  National  Bank  is  one  of 
the  largest  banks  in  the  city,  having  a  cap- 
ital of  $1,000,000,  with  surplus  of  $1,139,600. 
Its  depotits  on  Saturday  last  were  upward  of 
$40,000,000. 

. . .  .The  various  steel  and  wire  interests  in 
this  country  are  to  be  consolidated  into  a 
new  corporation  to  be  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  &  Wire  Company  of  New  Jersey. 
The  consolidation  will  include  the  present 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company;  Wash- 
burn &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Waukegan,  111.; 
Worcester  Wire  Company,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.;  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Oliver  &  Snyder  Steel  Com- 
pany, Pittsburg;  Oliver  Wire  Co.,  Pittsburg; 
Newcastle  Wire  Nail  Company,  of  New- 
castle, Pa.;  Pittsburgh  Wire  Company,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Cincinnati  Barbed  Wire 
Fence  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Laid- 
law  Bale  and  Tie  Company,  of  Joliet,  111., 
and  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Consolidated  Barb 
Wire  Company,  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  Jo- 
liet, 111.;  Newburgh  Wire  and  Nail  Company, 
of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  other  companies  as 
well.  The  new  company  will  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $40,000,000  preferred  7  per  cent, 
cumulative,  having  lien  on  assets  prior  to 
the  common  ^tock,  and  $50,000,000  common 
stock.  The  basis  of  exchange  of  old  securi- 
ties for  those  of  the  new  company  is  fully 
given  in  an  advertisement  of  Messrs.  J.  &  W. 
Seligman  &  Co.,  printed  this  week,  this  firm 
having  formed  r  syndicate  of  $28,000,000  to 
provide  the  necessary  cash  to  acquire  the 
various  plants  and  furnish  the  new  company 
with  ample  working  capital. 

THE  FOLLOWING  DIVIDENDS  AND  INTEREST  ARE 
ANNOUNCED  : 

Harlem  Savings  Bank  interest  4  per  cent. , 
payable  January  16th. 

East  River  Savings  Bank  interest  4  per 
cent.,  payable  January  10th. 

Empire  City  Fire  Insurance  Companj^  divi- 
dend, 3  per'cent.  on  demand. 

United  States  Rubber  Company  preferred, 
2  per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  January  31st. 


INSURANCE. 


A  FINAL  PERFORMANCE. 

The  Kansas  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill 
Imposiug  on  all  American  insurance  com- 
panies a  tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  gross  pre- 
miums received,  and  double  this  rate  on  pre- 
miums received  by  foreign  companies.  It  is 
sometimes  facetiously  said  of  some  partic- 
ular individual  that  he  never  takes  anything 
beyond  his  reach.  This  might  be  said  as  a 
sarcastic  characterization  of  the  honesty 
and  financial  trustworthiness  of  the  person, 
but  it  could  not  be  said  of  all  legislatures,  at 
least  legislatures  have  been  known  to  over- 
look the  limitation  of  their  power  of  State 
boundaries  and  to  reach  out,  like  an  infant 
for  the  moon,  toward  funds  or  toward  statu- 
tory enforcement  in  other  States.  As  the 
news  dispatch  omits  to  specify,  we  are  there- 
fore not  wholly  sure  whether  this  tax  is  to 
be  laid  on  the  entire  premium  receipts  of  all 
the  companies  on  the  globe  or  only  on 
such  portions  as  are  collected  within  the 
State  of  Kansas.  The  dispatch  does  add 
that  since  an  existing  2  per  cent,  tax  on 
foreigners  has  not  been  repealed  the  for- 
eigners will  have  to  pay  6  per  cent.— also 
that  the  new  law  will  bring  $60,000  a  year 
to  the  State  Treasury.  This  moderation 
seems  to  imply  that  only  Kansas  premiums 
are  aimed  at,  and  yet  we  will  not  be  too 
sure— the  news  vendor  may  speak  prophet- 
ically and  still  refer  to  the  larger  field. 

Gov»mor  Leedy  has  approved  the  bill;  a 
retiring  Populistic  Governor  could  not  do 
otherwise  with  the  last  whack  of  a  retiring 
Populist  legislature  at  centipedic  capital. 
At  least,  the  fitness  of  things  has  been  dem- 
onstrated, for  when  a  State  undertakes  to 
behave  like  a  crazy  Oriental  running  amuck 
it  is  proper  to  be  thorough.  One  more  very 
brief  law  might  have  been  enacted,  thus: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  anybody  who  finds 
anybody  in  possession  of  anything  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  take  it  away  from  him. 

Sec.  2.  That  hereafter  everybody  shall  have 
everything  just  as  he  wants  it. 

People  in  Kansas  do  not  seem  to  know— 
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at  least  Populist  legislators  seem  to  not 
know  or  else  tu  suppose  the  rest  do  not— 
that  any  tax  on  premiums  is  necessarily  paid 
by  those  who  pay  the  premiums;  moreover, 
that  it  is  quite  ineffectual  to  say  to  capital, 
"  stand  and  deliver!  "  so  long  as  capital  is 
at  liberty  to  run  instead  of  standing.  The 
new  law  will  doubtless  be  repealed  as  soon 
as  the  next  legislature  can  get  at  it.  Mean- 
while, we  ought  to  remember  that  Kansas 
has  only  carried  out  to  the  full  a  spirit  of 
mania  which  possesses  other  States  more 
mildly,  and  for  all  of  the  unfortunate  State's 
performances,  including  the  extremely  valu: 
able  ones  of  Mr.  Webb  McNall,  there  should 
be  felt  deep  gratitude.  The  painful  but 
wholesome  sequel  to  getting  drunk  is  getting 
sober  again,  and  the  more  thorough  the  de- 
bauch the  speedier  and  more  substantial  the 
recovery. 

AN  INADMISSIBLE  PERSON. 
The  Radiator  is  an  insurance  journal  which 
appears  pretty  certainly  about  this  time  of 
year  and  very  uncertainly  at  other  times;  it 
has  the  further  distinction  of  being  a  travel- 
ing publication.  There  are  a  few  such  in- 
surance journals,  existing  for  their  "  share  " 
of  advertising;  this  characterizes  them,  and 
leaves  nothing  more  to  be  said  than  that  the 
rule  upon  which  a  "  share  "  is  based  is  in- 
explicable within  the  line  of  reason  and  « 
good  reason.  Mr.  John  L.  Hollingsworth  f 
has  also  had  a  flitting  and  occasional  career. 
He  has  been  a  Commissioner  of  Insurance 
and  other  things  in  Texas  and  an  ofiBcer  in 
the  Mutual  Reserve  Life  Association;  he  has 
been  editor  of  the  sheet  just  mentioned,  and 
he  has  now  printed  in  it  an  article  in  which 
he  frees  his  mind  about  people  and  things  in 
the  insurance  field.  The  Insurance  Depart- 
ment of  this  State  refused  to  let  him  assist 
in  examining  the  Mutual  Life,  and  two  com- 
panies refused  him  admission  to  their  offices, 
notifying  the  Texas  Commissioner  that  he 
could  come  himself  or  send  any  honest  man, 
but  that  Mr.  Hollingsworth  is  not  deemed  a 
fit  person  and  cannot  enter  their  doors.    His 
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reputation  in  all  insurance  centers  is  fixed, 
and  we  shouia  not  refer  to  the  printing  of  a 
few  copies  of  his  outpoured  dissatisfaction 
except  to  commend,  as  an  example  to  follow, 
the  sturdiness  which  now  and  then  moves  an 
insurance  company  to  draw  the  line  and 
place  a  foot  firmly  upon  it. 


THE  ELEVATOR  HORROR. 

So  far  as  the  tall  building  is  a  danger,  the 
elevator  and  steel  fiTime  must  divide  the  re- 
sponsibility ;  the  direct  dangers  of  the  eleva- 
tor are  another  matter,  and  they  are  suggest- 
ed afresh  by  the  recent  death  of  the  secretary 
of  a  downtown  insurance  company.  In  or- 
der to  somewnat  equalize  the  w^orli  of  the 
driving  power,  each  elevator  car  is  attached 
to  a  counterweight  which  approximates  the 
weight  of  the  car  and  its  average  load  ;  this 
counterweight  is  run  by  wire  ropes  over 
pulleys,  and  rises  and  falls  with  the  car,  run- 
ning in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
car,  and  car  and  weight  passing  each  other 
at  the  center  of  the  run.  The  counterweiglit 
runs  behind  or  on  one  side  of  the  car,  and 
commonly  close  to  it,  in  order  to  economize 
room. 

In  this  mishap  the  car  had  just  reached 
the  bottom,  and  the  attendant  was  in  the 
act  of  opening  the  door,  when  there  came 
a  crash,  whose  cause  was  not  immediately 
understood.  The  counterweights,  which  in 
this  case  were  shaped  much  like  those  of 
windows  and  were  then  at  the  top,  had  some- 
how become  detached— or  had  perhaps  been 
drawn  too  high — and  had  toppled  over  into 
the  car  shaft,  down  which  they  fell,  plung- 
ing through  the  slight  car  roof,  crushing  the 
head  of  one  unfortunate  and  almost  mor- 
tally wounding  another.  The  only  strange 
question  is,  how  came  the  weights  to  get 
into  the  shaft  of  the  car  ?  It  appears  that 
they  were  allowed  to  travel  somewhat  loose- 
ly, and  in  this  reprehensible  fault  of  con- 
struction lay  the  hazard  which  suddenly  be- 
came accomplished  fact.  The  usual  and 
proper  method  is  to  use  a  weight  of  rectan- 
gular section,  with  its  edges  dovetailing  with 
those  of  the  iron  way  which  holds  it ;  in  such 
case,  the  weight  cannot  possibly  escape  from 
its  own  definite  track,  and  the  most  which 
could  happen  if  the  connection  broke  would 
be  an  unhindered  fall  down  through  its  own 


path  ;  if  it  fell  thus  when  the  car  was  down 
(as  in  the  recent  case),  there  is  a  possibility 
that  in  the  crash  of  its  impact  it  might  in- 
flict a  blow  on  the  adjacent  side  of  the  car, 
but  it  could  not  touch  the  car  while  in  the 
act  of  descending. 

No  such  unnecessarj^  exposure  should  be 
tolerated,  and  we  hope  the  painful  lesson  will 
be  heeded.  Yet,  considering  the  vast  number 
of  elevators  in  use,  those  for  freight  in  fac- 
tories being  especially  hazardous,  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  is  exceedingly  small. 


INSURANCE  ITEMS. 
One  of  the  insurance  journals  quotes 
•'  a  veteran  underwriter  "  as  saying  that  the 
great  need  of  fire  underwriting  at  present  is 
a  dozen  or  so  fires  of  four  or  five  millions 
each.  The  authority  is  impersonally  vague, 
quite  akin  to  the  reliable  gentleman  and  the 
intelligent  contraband;  but,  waiving  that, 
and  waiving  also  the  query  whether  one 
hundred  million  fire  would  not  be  better  than 
a  batch  of  big  ones,  it  is  plain  that  the  only 
underwriting  aid  to  possibly  come  from  a 
big  calamity  is  by  a  general  scare  which 
can  whoop  up  rates.  There  was  one  in  1871, 
and  another  in  1872,  and  several  of  the 
strongest  companies  found  dividends  ex- 
changed for  assessments;  they  paid  their 
losses  and  took  in  money  with  one  hand 
about  as  fast  as  it  was  paid  out  with  the 
other.  But  the  relief  was  not  lasting— it  did 
not  prevent  relapse,  and  so  we  are,  to-day, 
where  we  are.  Are  fever  and  chill,  fright 
and  reactionary  recklessness,  repentance 
and  backsliding  the  only  course? 

....  Generally  speaking,  we  have  an  idea 
that  luck  is  not  luck  at  all,  but  that  when 
one  is  said  to  be  in  luck  it  is  because  he  has 
worked  for  and  therefore  deserved  the  good 
fortune  which  came  to  him.  Some  would 
possibly  say  that  it  was  a  lucky  thing  for  the 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
America,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  that,  following 
so  closely  upon  its  placing  the  large  partner- 
ship insurance  to  which  we  recently  referred, 
it  should  also  be  credited  with  writing  poli- 
cies on  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  lives  of 
the  married  employees  of  one  of  the  large 
department  stores  in  Chicago.  These  poli- 
cies were  taken  by  the  firm  and  presented 
to    their   employees    as    Christmas    gifts,    a 
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year's  premium  being  paid  in  full.  The  pub- 
lie  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that 
this  life  insurance  company  is  so  excellently 
managed  as  to  command  widespread  confi- 
dence, and  all  policy  holders  in  the  Pruden- 
tial without  doubt  congratulate  themselves. 

....After  thirteen  years'  service  a  judge 
in  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  resigned,  because  he  finds  it  impossible, 
under  modern  social  conditions,  for  a 
judge  in  a  great  city  to  live  on  the  salary 
paid  ($7,000)  "  and  make  any  proper  provis- 
ion for  his  family  after  his  death."  Since 
he  has  been  on  the  bench,  this  judge  says,  he 
has  in  four  cases  seen  private  charity  in- 
volved to  provide  for  the  families  of  judges 
who  died  while  in  official  service.'  This  has 
troubled  him,  and  as  recent  domestic  events 
have  made  more  imperative  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  his  dependents  he  sees  no  way 
but  to  return  to  private  practice,  from  which 
he  can  get  a  surplus  above  living  expenses. 
It  is  not  stated  that  he  has  only  availed  him- 
self of  life  insurance,  but  this  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, for  no  man  intelligent  enough  and 
thoughtful  enough  to  shape  his  course  by 
consideration  for  his  family  after  him  will 
fail  to  insure,  unless  uninsurable. 

....  As   we   have   had   occasion   lately   to 
mention  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life,  we 
copy  an  interesting  letter  received  by  it: 
736  Society  for  Savings  Building,  Cleveland, 

November  15,  1898. 
Northwestern     Mutual     Life     Insurance 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  attorney  for  a  company 
being  organized  at  this  point  to  deal  in  (buy  and 
sell)  life  insurance  policies.  Thinking  you 
might  be  ready  and  willing  to  buy  your  own 
paper,  if  you  could  get  it  at  your  own  price,  I 
write  for  tlie  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
you  care  to  deal  with  this  company,  which  will 
handle  many  of  your  policies  in  a  few  months. 
Should  you  care  to  inform  us  as  to  your  scale 
of  prices  for  advanced  risks,  or  about  what  you 
pay,  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  in 
the  premises.  Jno.  W.  Arnold. 

The  proposition  was  curtly  declined  as  dis- 
honorable. No  decent  company  willingly 
consents,  much  less  actively  attempts,  to 
buy  its  own  policies.  Moreover,  if  any  policy 
holder,  whether  from  pecuniary  need  or  from 
dissatisfaction,  desires  to  sell  his  policy,  we 
advise  him  to  apply  directly  to  the  company 
and  to  utterly  avoid  all  parties  engaged  in 


brokerage  of  this  sort.  It  cannot  be  too  well 
understood  that  no  intervenor  is  necessary 
either  to  cash  a  matured  policy  or  to  dispose 
of  a  running  one;  for  any  business  of  this 
sort,  go  to  the  company  directly. 


Insurance  Statements* 

THE  ^TNA  insurance  COMPANY,  OF 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 

In  the  annual  statement  of  the  ^tna  In- 
surance Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  published 
by  us  this  week,  the  startling  announcement  is 
made  that  the  company  has  paid  $83,197,749.32 
in  losses  in  the  eighty  years  of  its  business  life. 
Nothing  more  than  this  need  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  ^tna  Insurance  Company,  which  is  so 
well  known  in  every  corner  of  the  United  States. 
A  company  with  this  record  has  no  trouble  in 
placing  insurance.  The  company  on  the  31st 
of  December  had  total  assets  of  $12,627,621.45, 
an  increase  during  the  year  of  about  $600,000, 
and  its  net  surplus  was  $4,808,846.75,  an  in- 
crease during  the  year  of  $375,000.  William  B. 
Clark  is  President,  and  W.  H.  King  is  Secre- 
tary. 

THE     NEW     YORK     LIFE     INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

The  promptness  with  which  the  fifty-fourth 
annual  statement  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  is  issued  is  highly  commendable, 
and  the  great  public,  whether  particularly  in- 
terested in  life  insurance  or  not,  will  read  the 
statement  with  much  interest.  Here  is  a  life 
insurance  company,  with  total  assets  of  nearly 
$216,000,000,  whose  management,  aim  and  in- 
terests are  identical  with  the  well-being  of  sev- 
eral millions  of  people.  It  is  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  all  of  us  to  know  that  the  best 
interests  of  life  insurance  in  this  country  are  in 
able,  wise  and  conservative  hands ;  the  financial 
interests  at  stake  are  so  tremendous  that  it 
could  not  and  must  not  be  otherwise.  During 
the  year  the  New  York  Life  gained  in  assets 
something  over  $15,000,000.  Its  income  was  in- 
creased nearly  $4,000,000,  and  during  the  year 
it  paid  its  policy-holders  $22,500,000.  The 
business  of  the  New  York  Life  has  grown  to  be 
so  large,  and  the  figures  necessary  to  show  its 
condition  so  great,  that  few  of  us  adequately 
comprehend  their  full  significance.  Who,  for 
instance,  can  fully  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
statement  that  the  New  York  Life  had  insur- 
ance in  force  paid  for  on  the  31st  day  of  De- 
cember amounting  to  $944,021,120,  and  new 
business  paid  for  in  1898  amounting  to  upward 
of  $152,000,000  ?  The  Company  publish  in  their 
annual  statement  a  detailed  list  of  stocks  and 
bonds  etc.,  composing  their  assets,  and  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  to  go  over  it  in  detail  and 
note  the  manner  in  which  the  company  invests 
its  money.  The  valuation  placed  upon  the  se- 
curities we  notice  is  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  less  than  their  actual  market  value. 
This  is  an  evidence  of  conservatism  which  we 
like  to  see.  The  tremendous  strides  taken  by 
the  New  York  Life  during  the  ^ast  few  years 
are  owing  to  and  are  properly  credited  to  Mr. 
John  A.  McCall,  the  President  of  the  Company, 
who,  perhaps,  while  not  a  "  born "  life  insur- 
ance underwriter,  was  interested  in  the  business 
from  his  earliest  days,  and  for  many  years  has 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  Possessing 
indomitable  energy  and  a  wise  understanding 
of  men  and  things,  the  results  of  his  presidency 
he  leaves  to  the  judgment  and  annroval  of  the 
public.  The  oflicers  and  trustees  of  the  New 
York  Life  comprise  some  of  the  ablest  financiers 
and  underwriters  in  this  country. 
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PEBBLES. 

President  Dwight  shows  by  his  resigna- 
tion that  he  would  rather  be  Dwight  than  be 
president. — Judge. 

.  . .  .The  French  are  torn  with  hunger  cruel ; 
No  words  can  tell  the  pain  they  feel. 
Such  is  their  dire  extremity 

It  seems  they  must  devour  Emile. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

The  American  Commissioners. 

We'll  have  a  universal  peace, 

And  war  throughout  the  world  shall  cease. 

Two  piecea  we  must  have  of  Spain, 

Or  else  we'll  go  to  war  again. 

—John  B.  Tahh. 

....Miss  Brown:  "  Whut  foah's  Lize  Jack- 
son puttin'  on  sich  airs?"  Miss  Johnsing: 
"  Hain't  yo'  done  heerd  dat  her  'lashuns  was 
descended  frum  dem  Fillypeens  whut  Mars 
Dewey  done  captured?" — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

....  Her  refusal  was  ultimate.  He  could  di- 
vine as  much  by  her  complacent  calm.  "  I 
shall  never  love  another  woman  as  I  have  loved 
you!"  he  exclaimed.  "No?"  she  queried. 
"  No.  Next  time  I  shall  love  some  one  for  her 
beauty." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

.  . .  .Old  Foglc:  "  The  country  is  going  to  the 
dogs.  I'm  as  certain  of  it  as  I  ever  was  of  any- 
thing." Old  Keener:  "  By  the  way,  what'll 
you  sell  that  acre  lot  on  the  corner  of  Mary  and 
Martha  streets  for?"  Old  Fogle:  "That  lot  is 
not  for  sale.  I  shall  hold  on  to  it.  In  less  than 
ten  years  it  will  bring  more  than  double  what 
it  would  sell  for  to-day." — Boston  Transcript. 

...  .A  teacher  in  one  of  the  Cleveland  public 
schools  said  to  the  class  in  English  composition  : 
"  I  wish  every  member  of  the  class  would  write 
out  a  conversation  between  a  grocer  and  one  of 
his  customers,  introducing  some  pathetic  incident 
or  reference."  Among  the  compostions  handed 
in  was  the  following  by  a  sweet  little  girl : 
"'What  do  you  want?'  asked  the  merchant. 
The  lady  replied  :  *  A  pound  of  tea.'  '  Green  or 
black?'  asked  the  merchant.  'I  think  I'll  take 
black,'  she  said ;  '  it's  for  a  funeral.'  " — Ex- 
change. 

. . .  .Domestic  Problems. — 1.  If  a  housewife 
twist  in  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  93 
"  lamp-lighters,"  when  1,250  matches  can  be 
bought  for  5  cents,  at  what  rate  per  hour  does 
she  value  her  time,  assuming  the  worth  of  the 
paper  to  be  zero?  2.  If  the  aforesaid  woman 
will  take  six  steps  across  a  room  and  six  re- 
turning, each  step  being  of  22  inches,  to  save 
one  match,  how  far  should  she  consistently 
walk  to  save  5  cents  car-fare?  3.  If  a  man  can 
drive  from  boards  in  50  minutes  78  nails  of  a 
certain  size,  what  wages  is  he  earning  per  hour, 
nails  being  worth  4  cents  per  pound,  and  there 
being  100  of  this  size  in  one  pound.  4.  In  a 
certain  climate,  underwear  at  a  price  of  $4  per 
winter  will  insure  against  colds.  Assuming 
that  underwear  costing  $1  per  season  will  lead 
to  two  visits  from  the  doctor  at  $1.50  each, 
what  is  the  saving  by  the  purchase  of  the  cheap- 
er material?  5.  Oil  is  worth  9  cents  per  gal- 
lon. Lamp  A  burns  45  gallons  in  the  reading 
or  sewing  period  of  one  year ;  lamp  B  25  gal- 
lons. Spectacles  A  cost  $4.50 ;  spectacles  B, 
$0.25.  If  lamp  B  and  spectacles  B  are  used, 
the  eyesight  is  made  useless  in  8  years  for  a  per- 
son whose  expectation  of  sound  eyesight  with 
the  use  of  lamp  A  and  spec.  A  is  25  years. 
Making  no  allowance  for  deterioration  of  lamps 
or  spectacles,  estimate  the  value  of  eyes  per 
pair, — Puck, 


PUZZLES. 


conducted  by  VIRGINIA   DOANK. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  The  Lady  of  Castell 
March,"  by  Owen  Uhoscomyl. 

WAR  NEWS,   abbreviated. 

Schley  caught  Cervera  and  1  A  C 

As  R  do  E  1  B  4. 
Sampson  sighs  "  I  0  2  B 

The  man  who  shed  that  gore." 
Merritt  U  1  and  Brooks  1  2 
■  While  Hobson  up  the  Merrimac  blew ; 
With  grammar  shaky,  but  principle  true 
Cube  A  0  2  1  and  U.  S.  2. 

C.    B.   FLETCHER. 

A  Dickens  Primal  Acrostic. 

When  the  following  names  have  been  rightly 
guessed  their  initial  letters  will  spell  the  name 
of  a  family  whose  members  were  all  very  chari- 
table. 

Reading  across:  1,  The  surname  of  a  New 
York  politician  ;  2,  a  name  given  to  Pip's  boy ; 
3,  a  village  beauty,  betrothed  to  Watt  Rounce- 
well ;  4,  the  surname  of  a  keeper  of  a  wine- 
shop and  a  ringleader  of  revolutionists ;  5,  the 
surname  of  a  gentleman  who  waited  upon  the 
Honorable  Elijah  Pogram ;  6,  the  surname  of 
a  retired  wholesale  hardware  merchant, — "  a 
man  of  facts  and  calculations ;  "  7,  the  maiden 
name  of  Mrs.  Specks ;  8,  the  surname  of  a 
governess  in  Mr.  Borum's  family ;  9,  Angela 
Leath's  cousin  who  elopes  and  is  married  at 
Gretna  Green. .  anna  s.  t. 

A  squadron  of  ships. 

(Example:  The  ship  of  permanent  residents. 
Answer,  citizenship.) 

1.  The  ship  soliciting  favor. 

2.  The  ship  of  toil. 

3.  The  ship  eminent  for  political  abilities. 

4.  Two  ships  of  rank. 

5.  The  ship  of  learning. 

6.  The  ship  bold  in  contest. 

7.  The  ship  of  familiar  intercourse. 

8.  The  ship  of  mutual  attachment. 

9.  The  ship  of  association. 

10.  The  ship  of  joint  interest. 

11.  The  ship  of  manufacture. 

12.  The  ship  of  the  commander. 

M.   E.    STONE, 
ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES   IN  DECEMBER  29rH. 

EndIvEss  Chain. — Leda,  data,  tare,  rein,  into, 
tola,  lave,  veer,  erst,  stem,  emit,  item,  emir,  iron, 
once,  cede,  dean,  anti,  tile,  leal,  alto,  toga,  gage, 
gean,  anta,  tale,  Leda. 

Biblical  Houk-glass. — 1  to  2,  3  to  4  and  5  to 
6,  "  The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night." 
Reading  across :  1,  Thyatira ;  2,  heathen ;  3, 
Ebrard ;  4,  manna;  5,  Obil ;  6,  ras  (e)  ;  7,  no; 
8,  I ;  9,  net ;  10,  Gath  ;  11,  Crete  ;  12,  Origen  ; 
13,  Malaehi  ;  14,  enduring;  15,  Tanhumeth ;  16, 
Holy  Script. 

Wono-SQUARE. — 1,  Ruth  ;  2,  unio  ;  3,  tied  ;  4, 
hods. 

Concealed  Scriptural  Names. — 1,  Adar ;  2, 
Esar  ;  3,  Aloth  ;  4.  Tob  ;  5,  Edar  ;  6,  Ed  ;  7,  Iru  ; 
8,  Thamar ;  9,  Ar ;  10.  Elead  ;  11.  Er ;  12,  On  ; 
13,  Aia ;  14,  Dan ;  15,  Calno ;  16,  Helen ;  17, 
Sara;  18,  Heled  :  19,  Amad  ;  20,  Tou  ;  21,  Ram; 
22,  Ain  ;  28.  Socho ;  24,  No ;  25.  Heres ;  26, 
Achsa  :  27,  Iddo  :  28,  Beno  ;  29,  Meres  ;  30,  Toi  ; 
21,  Castor  ;  32,  Mahlon  :  33.  Euroclydon  ;  34,  Ehi : 
35,  So :  36,  Arisai  ;  37,  Sheba  ;  38,  Dedan  ;  39. 
Pul  ;  40,  Lasea  :  41,  Gath  ;  42,  Medan  :  43.  Dodo  ; 
44,  Pau  .  45,  Seba  ;  46,  Dedanim  ;  47,  Sur ;  48, 
Nebo  ;  49,  Atad  ;  50,  Uel  ;  51,  Hell ;  52,  Ishi  ;  53, 
Hor  ;  54,  Eion  ;  55,  Cana  ;  56,  Barltos  ;  57,  Sin  ; 
58,  Kore  :  59,  Roman  ;  60,  Non  :  61,  Edar  ;  62, 
Eve  ;  63,  Noe ;  64,  Cyrus  ;  65,  Hosea  ;  66,  Assir ; 
67,  Myra  ;  68,  Regem, 
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PERSONALS. 

Mrs.  Mary  Sawyer  Peter,  of  Henneker, 
N.  H.,  celebrated  her  one  hundredth  birthday 
on  the  8d  inst.  by  taking  a  sleigh-ride  of  five 
miles  in  a  temperature  of  20  degrees  below  zero. 

. . .  .The  seat  in  the  Senate  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Senator  Morrill  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Fifield, 
of  Montpelier,  who  was  United  States  District 
Attorney  from  18G9  to  1880,  and  has  recently 
been  counsel  for  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad 
Company. 

....Sir  William  Conway  has  been  the  third 
mountain-climber  to  reach  the  top  of  Acon- 
cagua. He  arrived  at  the  summit  on  Decem- 
ber 7th.  A  few  days  later  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Terra  del  Fuego,  intending  to  climb  Mount 
Sarmiento.  When  Mr.  Vines  was  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Aconcagua,  a  few  years  ago,  the  tem- 
perature there  was  35  degrees  below  zero.  He 
found  at  the  highest  elevation  a  platform  of 
rock,  about  200  feet  square,  sloping  slightly  to- 
ward the  north. 

....  Governor  Roosevelt  became  a  "  rough 
rider "  once  more,  for  a  few  hours  on  Friday 
last.  He  was  in  Albany,  and  he  had  promised 
to  meet  some  friends  in  New  York  that  evening 
at  the  Twelfth  Night  celebration  of  the  Century 
Club.  The  through  train  from  the  West  in  the 
afternoon  was  late,  and  he  came  down  from 
Albany  through  the  storm  on  a  locomotive  en- 
gine which  was  placed  at  his  service.  He  en- 
joyed the  trip,  which  was  made  in  two  hours 
and  fifty-one  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour. 

....In  the  early  days  of  the  Fashoda  con- 
troversy, the  ex-Empress  Eugenie,  on  the  eve  of 
her  departure  from  England,  called  upon  Queen 
Victoria.  A  person  in  the  suite  of  the  ex-Em- 
press now  tells  in  Paris  the  story  that  at  this 
meeting  the  Queen  said  :  "  If  war  should  break 
out  between  France  and  England,  I  would  ask 
God  to  allow  me  to  die  before  the  beginning  of 
hostilities."  If  it  be  true,  as  related,  that  these 
words  were  speedily  communicated  to  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  they  may  have  smoothed 
the  way  for  conciliatory  action. 

....  Our  reference  to  the  election  of  Mrs. 
Campbell  and  Mrs.  Noble  to  be  members  of  the 
Legislature,  and  of  Miss  French  to  be  super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  in  Idaho,  moves 
a  correspondent  in  that  State  to  send  us  the  fol- 
lowing additional  news  about  the  results  of  the 
November  election  there :  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Wright 
was  elected  to  the  lower  house  from  Kootenai 
County ;  in  sixteen  of  the  twenty-one  counties 
women  were  chosen  to  be  school   superintend- 


ents,  and   four  of  the  County   Treasurers   are 
women. 

....It  is  recalled  now  that  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  in  1779,  Nelson,  then  in  the 
West  Indies,  took  in  hand  a  project  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  San  Juan,  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  which  flows  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the 
ocean,  in  order  that  he  might  afterward  become 
master  of  the  lake  and  the  isthmus  ;  and  that 
the  advantages  of  this  route  for  the  construction 
of  an  inter-oceanic  canal  were  clearly  seen  by 
him.  But  the  capture  of  the  fort  was  followed 
by  an  outbreak  of  disease  in  Nelson's  forces, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  project  was  given  up. 

....  Daniel  F.  Tiemann,  who  was  an  alderman 
in  New  York  sixty-one  years  ago  and  mayor  of 
the  city  in  1857,  is  living,  at  the  age  of  94.  In 
his  boyhood  he  skated  on  the  frozen  canal  where 
Canal  Street  crosses  Broadway.  His  memories 
are  of  the  days  when  at  Twenty-eighth  Street 
there  were  country  houses  occupied  in  the  sum- 
mer by  persons  who  passed  the  winter  at  their 
homes  in  the  city,  and  when  many  were  saying 
that  the  Astor  House  would  not  pay  because 
the  owner  had  blundered  in  building  it  so  far 
uptown.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the 
names  of  streets  were  displayed  on  street  lamps. 

....The  latest  example  of  "Christian 
Science "  folly  is  furnished  by  the  conduct  of 
the  family  of  Judge  J.  W.  Eller,  in  Omaha.  The 
judge,  his  wife,  and  two  of  their  relatives  were 
severely  burned  a  few  days  ago  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  gasoline  stove.  Altho  Mrs.  Eller 
suffered  greatly  from  her  injuries,  no  physician 
was  called,  but  the  family  relied  exclusively 
upon  the  prayers  of  two  Christian  Science 
"  healers."  The  unfortunate  woman  died,  and 
then  her  husband,  himself  in  a  precarious  condi- 
tion, declared  that  his  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
"  healers'  "  prayers  had  not  been  shaken. 

.  . .  .Governor  Roosevelt  has  appointed  an  In- 
dependent Democrat,  Lieut.-Col.  Avery  D.  An- 
drews, to  be  Adjutant-General  of  the  New  York 
National  Guard.  Colonel  Andrews  was  gradu- 
ated from  West  Point  in  1886  and  he  served  in 
the  army  until  1892,  when  he  resigned  to  prac- 
tice law.  Under  the  reform  government  of 
Mayor  Strong  he  was  associated  with  Governor 
Roosevelt  as  a  Police  Commissioner.  He  has 
for  some  years  been  an  officer  of  the  National 
Guard  and  he  served  for  a  time  in  the  war  with 
Spain.  The  Governor  has  made  an  excellent 
choice.  The  National  Guard  of  New  York,  suf- 
fering from  the  shortcomings  of  the  preceding 
administration,  is  in  sore  need  of  an  Adjutant- 
General  having  the  high  character  and  excep- 
tional military  ability  of  Colonel  Andrews, 
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Filipinos 
Still  Hostile. 


The  situation  at  Manila  and 
Iloilo  appears  to  be  some- 
what alleviated.  General 
Otis  has  Manila  so  well  in  hand  that  all  fear 
of  an  insurgent  attack  has  passed.  A  call 
to  arms  over  a  false  alarm  created  general 
confidence  by  its  proof  of  the  ability  of  the 
forces  to  cover  the  whole  city  and  also  evi- 
dently impressed  the  insurgents.  At  Iloilo 
the  insurgents  are  still  determined  to  resist 
the  landing  of  the  troops,  and  have  blocked 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor  by  sinking  light- 
ers loaded  with  stone.  In  both  places,  how- 
ever, there  are  indications  that  this  hostility 
is  more  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  and  the 
troops  than  the  natives,  and  that  some  of 
them  are  not  in  entire  accord  with  the  revo- 
lutionary government,  but  would  be  willing 
to  accept  an  American  protectorate. 
Aguinaldo  has  republished  his  manifesto  in 
reply  to  the  proclamation  of  General  Otis, 
but  it  has  proved  ineffectual,  and  there  is  a 
general  conviction  among  the  foreign  resi- 
dents at  Manila  that  if  a  collision  can  be 
avoided  until  the  Filipinos  come  to  realize 
that  the  patience  of  the  Americans  is  due 
not  to  fear  but  to  a  real  desire  for  their  own 
best  interests,  the  hostility  will  weaken. 
There  have  been  reports  of  support  for  the 
Filipinos  by  some  foreign  power,  presum- 
ably Germany,  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  prevent  further  importation  of  arms 
for  the  insurgents.  The  German  Govern- 
ment has  strenuously  denied  such  aid,  and 
Ambassador  White  reaffirms  its  friendliness. 
There  is  more  talk  about  purchasing  the 
'Carolines,  but  not  until  the  treaty  is  ratified. 
There  are  indications  that  the  Filipinos  con- 
sider that  they  were  deceived  by  Consul 
Wildman  at  Hong  Kong,  who  they  claimed 
•promised    them    that    their    independence 


would  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States, 
and  a  deputation  from  them  has  reached  San 
Francisco  on  its  way  to  Washington  to  pre- 
sent their  case.  President  McKinley  has 
nominated  a  Commission  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  government  of  the  Philip- 
pines. It  includes  President  Schurman,  of 
Cornell  University;  Prof.  Dean  C.  Worces- 
ter, Admiral  Dewey,  General  Otis  and 
Charles  Denby,  ex-Minister  to  China. 


Cubans  are  beginning  to  regard 
Progress  ^^^^  great  satisfaction  the  policy 
in  Cuba.         „  .,.,  .     . 

of  our  military    government    in 

Havana  concerning  the  local  offices.  The 
new  Mayor,  appointed  by  General  Ludlow,  is 
Senor  Lacoste,  a  popular  and  wealthy  plant- 
er, who  was  recently  president  of  the  Junta 
Patriotica,  and  Gen.  Mario  Menocal,  who 
commanded  the  Cubans  in  Havana  prov- 
ince, becomes  Chief  of  Police.  All  of 
the  five  assistants  of  the  Mayor,  the 
twenty-four  members  of  the  Municipal 
Council,  and  other  civil  officers  ap- 
pointed by  General  Ludlow  last  week— ex- 
cept two,  who  are  Spaniards— are  well- 
known  Cubans,  the  list  including  lawyers, 
merchants,  doctors  and  engineers.  Governor- 
General  Brooke  will  select  four  prominent 
Cubans  to  serve  as  a  Cabinet  of  civil  advis- 
ers. Two  of  these,  it  is  reported,  will  be 
Senor  Capote,  formerly  Vice-President  of  the 
insurgent  government,  and  Dr.  Jos6  Lanuza. 
Both  of  these  men  accompanied  the  late  Gen- 
eral Garcia  to  Washington  as  membere  of 
the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Cuban  As- 
sembly. General  Brooke's  purpose  is  to  as- 
sist in  preparing  the  Cubans  for  successful 
self-government.  Gen.  Maximo  Gomez  has 
been  enjoying  a  series  of  receptions  and  ban- 
quets in  the  towns  of  the  interior.    His  re- 
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cent  utterances,  as  reported  in  the  press,  ex- 
press no  sentiment  wliich  the  American  au- 
thorities either  at  Havana  or  in  Washington 
could  not  approve.  General  Wood  arrived  at 
New  York  from  Santiago  on  the  10th  Inst. 
He  explained  that  he  had  come  in  answer  to 
a  cablegram  from  the  War  Department  and 
not  to  protest  against  the  withdrawal  of  cus- 
toms receipts  from  Santiago  by  General 
Broolie.  His  relations  to  that  officer,  he  add- 
ed, were  harmonious  and  pleasant.  His  com- 
panion. Dr.  Castillo,  remarked  that  the  local 
revenue  at  Santiago  was  not  suflScient  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  improvements  recently  under- 
taken, and  that  a  withdrawal  of  the  customs 
receipts  would  deprive  a  thousand  Cubans 
of  work.  Five  thousand  clerks  in  Havana 
have  asked  General  Brooke  to  close  the 
stores  at  7  p.m.  in  order  that  they  may  at- 
tend the  night  schools. 


fying  before  the  Commission  should  be  pro- 
tected, but  it  is  now  reportetl  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  decided  that  he  must  be  tried  by 
court  martial.  On  the  day  following  his  at- 
tack it  was  announced  that  Inspector-Gen- 
eral Breckenridge,  who  had  been  conducting 
the  inquiry  concerning  the  beef  under  the 
direction  of  General  Miles,  and  who  would 
be  an  important  witness  in  any  official  in- 
vestigation, had  been  ordered  without  notice 
to  the  West  Indies  on  a  long  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, with  instructions  requiring  him  to  for- 
ward reports  to  Adjutant-General  Corbin  in- 
stead of  General  Miles.  On  the  13th  Senator 
Allen,  of  Nebraska,  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  resolution  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  five  Senators 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  war. 


The    inquiry     concerning 
General  Eagan's    ^-^^  ^^^^   supplied  to  the 
imo  y.  army    has    caused    Com- 

missary-General Charles  P.  Eagan  to  make 
a  bitter  attack  upon  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  army.  General  Eagan  came  be- 
fore the  War  Investigating  Commission  on 
the  12th  and  testified,  reading  a  long  and 
carefully  prepared  statemenit  in  which  he 
repeatedly  denounced  General  Miles  as  a 
liar,  using  language  which  the  newspapers 
could  not  print.  He  also  attacked  Inspector- 
General  Breckenridge,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged, in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  General 
Miles,  in  an  investigation  concerning  the  beef 
supply,  saying  that  both  he  and  General 
Miles  were  wrongfully  assuming  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  To  the 
great  surprise  of  many  persons,  the  Com- 
mission made  no  effort  to  restrain  him,  or  to 
check  the  flow  of  his  coarse  and  abusive 
language.  On  the  following  day,  however, 
it  censured  him  by  resolution,  returned  to 
him  his  statement  in  manuscript,  and  asked 
him  to  revise  it.  General  Miles  declined  to 
talk  about  the  matter.  Eagan  has  been  in 
the  service  thirty-seven  years,  having  en- 
tered the  army  in  1862.  It  was  said,  after 
his  astounding  tirade  had  been  delivered, 
that  he  might  not  be  called  to  account,  be- 
cause of  the  promise  that  any  officer  testi- 


A  Pacific 
Cable. 


The     Hawaiian     Government's- 
concession  to  a  cable  company 


having  been  canceled  by  the  dis- 
approval of  Secretary  Hay,  there  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  a  cable  bill  in  the- 
interest  of  the  same  company,  authorizing 
the   Postmaster-General  to   pay  $125,000  a 
year  for  twenty  years  for  messages  between 
San  Francisco  and  Honolulu,  provided  thatr 
the  cable  shall  be  laid  by  the  end  of  1900, 
and  to  pay  as  much  more  for  messages  to 
Manila  over  a  line  to  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1902.    The  company  is  to  extend  its-- 
line  to  Japan,  China  and  Australia.    Bills  for 
a  cable  to  be  laid  by  the  Government  have 
been  introduced  in  the  House,  and  the  Hy- 
drographic  Office  of  the  Navy  expects,  it  is 
said,  that  the  Government  will  require  a  sur- 
vey to  be  made  of  the  route  from  Hawaii  to 
the  Philippines  by  way  of  the  Carolines  and 
Guam.    The  entire  length  of  the  route  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  island  of  Luzon  is  7,116 
nautical  miles.  The  first  stage  of  it,  to  Hono- 
lulu,  has  been  surveyed.    The  floor  of  the 
sea  is  reached  about  200  miles  from  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  for  a  long  distance  it  is  quite- 
level,  at  a  depth  of  about  three  miles.    Six 
hundred  miles  from  San  Francisco  there  is- 
a  "  drowned   mountain,"   two   and  one-half 
miles  high,  which  the  layers  of  the  cable- 
must  avoid.    In  connection  with  the  question 
whether  the  Government  should  own  a  cable- 
line   to   Hawaii   and   the   Philippines,    it   is^ 
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pointed  out  that  as  a  result  of  the  war  the 
Government  now  owns  and  operates  the  tele- 
graph system  in  Porto  Rico.  All  the  impor- 
tant lines  there  were  owned  by  the  Spanish 
Government  and  were  ceded  to  us  with  the 
island.  They  were  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  officer  of  the  Signal  Corps,  and 
at  last  accounts  about  one  hundred  men 
from  that  corps  were  employed  in  the  serv- 
ice, together  with  a  considerable  number  of 
the  Spanish  operators,  who  had  been  re- 
tained. 


For  some  time  past  there 
The  Nicaragua     ^^^^      ^^^^         occasional 

speeches  in  the  Senate  on 
the   pending    Nicaragua    Canal    bill,    which 
provides  virtually  that  our  Government  shall 
construct  the  canal  and  control  it  through 
the  agency  of  the  Maritime  Company,  and  on 
the  basis  of  that  company's  concession,  by 
guaranteeing  bonds  and  holding  a  majority 
of  the  stock.       The  concession   is  the   one 
which  will  expire  in  October  next,  accord- 
ing to  the  decision  of  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment,  which   gives  notice  that   it  will  not 
then  extend  the  term  of  the  grant.    A  new 
concession  has  been  given  to  the  Eyre-Cragin 
syndicate,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
term  of  it  shall  begin  in  October,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  old  one.      There  was  re- 
cently proposed   in   the   Senate   an   amend- 
ment to  the   pending  bill,   authorizing   the 
President  to  buy  a  right  of  way  from  Nica- 
ragua and  Costa  Rica  and  providing  that 
on  this  right  of  way  a  canal  shall  be  made 
by  the   Government.      It   was   agreed   last 
week  that  on  the  17th  inst.  debate  should  be 
limited   to   speeches   of   fifteen   minutes,   in 
order  that  a  vote  might  be  reached.    The 
House   Committee  on   Commerce  has   been 
considering  propositions  involving  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  by  the  Government, 
the  chairman  being  in  favor  of  such  a  proj- 
ect,  but  certain   members   think  that  time 
can  be  saved  by  using  existing^  concessions. 
The  committee  has  consented  to  hear  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Panama  Canal  Company, 
the  Maritime  Canal  Company   of  Nicaragua, 
and  the  syndicate  which  recently  obtained 
the  Eyre-Cragin  concession.       The   Nicara- 
guan  Government   regards   this   concession 
with  much  favor. 


^.    The    event    of    the    past 
Another  Dreyfus     ^^^^  j^  p^j.jg  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

Scandal.  1x4^*,  x. 

violent   attack   upon   the 

Court  of  Cassation  by  M.  Quesnay  de  Beau- 
repaire,    who   recently    resigned    the    presi- 
dency of  the  civil  section  of  the  court.    He 
issued  a  statement  in  the  form  of  an  appeal 
to  the  Deputies  in  which  he  asserted  that 
there    were    guilty     men    in    the    Criminal 
Chamber,  and  that  the  case  should  be  re- 
moved from  that  Chamber  at  once  so  that 
the    magistracy    might    regain    its    ancient 
prestige.    He  aflTirmed  that  the  members  of 
the  Criminal  Chamber  who  were  trying  the 
Dreyfus  case  were  guilty  of  all  manner  of 
wrong  doing;  that  the  president  in  making 
the  selection  of  an  official  reporter  had  dis- 
tinctly   chosen    one    who    was    a    notorious 
Dreyfusite,  and  who  had  altered  documents 
while    reading    them    before    the    revision 
court,  and  that  they  had  shown  their  per- 
sonal interest  in  Colonel  Picquart  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
pass  impartial  judgment  upon  the  case.    The 
item  that  has  acquired  the  most  publicity 
and  which,  perhaps,  has  done  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  to  weaken  the  attack  was 
the    statement    by    the    ex-judge    that  the 
president  of  the  Chamber  had  shown  a  par- 
ticular favor  to  Colonel  Picquart  by  treat- 
ing him  to  hot  grog— not  given  to  others.  For 
a  time  the  attack  made  a  considerable  sen- 
sation,  and   the   Chamber   of    Deputies    re- 
sumed   its   rioting.      An    examination    was 
ordered  by  the  Cabinet.    It  quickly  became 
manifest,  however,  that  there  was  really  no 
substantial  basis  for  the  charges,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  large  majority  in- 
dorsed  the   Government,   and   after  a  few 
days  Paris  settled  down  into  quiet,  accept- 
ing the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing.  Mean- 
while, a  telegram  from  Cayenne  has  been 
communicated  to  the  Court,  embodying  the 
reply  of  Dreyfus  to  the  questions  sent  him. 
He  energetically  denies  that  he  ever  made 
any  confession,  and  reaffirms  his  absolute  in- 
nocence.     While  nothing  definite  has  taken 
place    the  belief  in  Paris  seems  to  increase 
that  the  decision  of  the  Court  will  soon  be 
given,  that  it  will  be  favorable  to  Dreyfus 
and  result  in  a  retrial.    The  notorious  Ester- 
hazy  has  again  been  heard  from,  he  having 
sent  a  statement  to  the  Court  of  Cassation 
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Id  which  he  affirms  that  if  he  can  secure  a 
safe  conduct  he  will  give  valuable  testimony. 
The  safe  conduct  has  been  issued,  and  he 
will  probably  soon  be  confronted  with  the 
statements  that  he  has  made. 


The    Czar's    program    for    the 
The  Czar's    2>gace  Conference  has  been  is- 
^       '      sued  and  includes  the  following 
points  for  discussion: 

(1)  An  agreement  not  to  increase  naval  or 
military  forces  and  the  corresponding  budgets 
for  a  fixed  period;  (2)  an  endeavor  to  find 
means  of  redudng  the  forces  and  budgets  in  the 
future;  (3)  interdiction  of  the  use  of  any  new 
weapon  or  explosive  of  a  power  fuller  than  now 
made;  (4)  restriction  of  the  use  of  the  most 
terrible  of  existing  explosives,  and  forbidding 
the  throwing  of  any  explosives  from  balloons 
or  similarly;  (5)  forbidding  the  employment 
of  submarine  torpedoes  and  similar  contriv- 
ances; (6)  undertaking  not  to  construct  ves- 
sels with  rams;  (7)  application  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  to  naval  warfare;  (8)  neutralization 
of  vessels  saving  those  wrecked  in  naval  battles ; 
(9)  revision  of  the  declaration  concerning  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  elaborated  at  Brussels 
in  1874;  (10)  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
mediation  and  arbitration  in  such  cases  as  lend 
themselves  thereto. 

According  to  the  statements  attending  this 
jpublication  the  Russian  Government  plans 
for  a  preliminary  interchange  of  ideas  on 
these  topics  by  the  various  cabinets  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  dip- 
lomatic discussion,  which  will  probably 
take  place  in  some  minor  capital  as  Brussels 
or  Copenhagen.  The  circular  affirms  that 
the  discussion  will  not  include  anything 
touching  on  existing  political  relations.  At 
the  same  time  comments  are  made  upon  the 
increase  of  the  army  budget  by  34,000,000 
rubles  and  that  of  the  navy  by  16,000,000 
rubles.  The  budget  for  internal  improve- 
ments shows  enormous  expenditures  for  the 
development  of  railway  systems,  amounting 
to  99,000,000  rubles,     ^ 


The  Revolt 
in  Arabia. 


The  revolt  in  Arabia,  to  which 


reference  was  made  a  few 
weeks  since,  appears  to  have 
been  more  extended  than  these  revolts  have 
been  for  some  time.  Reports  from  Constan- 
tinople,  which,    however,    are   to   be   taken 


with  some  allowance,  are  that  a  great  battle 
has   been    fought,    that   the   Turkish    troops 
stormed  and  captured  the  insurgent  position 
at    Shanel    and    that    4,000  insurgents  and 
2,000  Turks   were  killed   or   wounded.       In 
most  cases  the  rule  will  hold  good  that  a 
moderate  Turkish  victory  is  really  a  Turk- 
ish defeat;   that  an  overwhelming  Turkish 
victory  is  a  moderate  one,  and  in  general 
that  the  absolute  truth  cannot  be  learned 
from     Constantinople.        The     significance, 
therefore,  of  this  report  lies  in  the  acknowl- 
edgment by  the  Turks  that  there  has  been 
a  severe  battle  and  that  while  the  insurgents 
have  been  defeated  their  own  troops  have 
suffered  heavily.    The  final  outcome  will  be 
watched   with  considerable  interest.    A  re- 
volt in  Yemen  is  a  periodic  affair,  but  its  sig- 
nificance is  much  greater  than  that  of  similar 
revolts  in  other  sections  of  the  empire.    The 
rule  of  the  Turks  over  the  Holy  Places  is 
very  bitter  to  the  Arab  tribes,   and   effort 
after  effort  has  been  made  to  free  Mecca  and 
Medina  from   the  authority  of   the   Sultan. 
He  holds  on  to  it  as  the  essential  element  in 
his  Caliphate,  without  which  he  would  lose 
his  prestige  in  the  Moslem  world.    Hitherto 
the   Turkish   Government   has   retained   its 
hold  upon  the  peninsula  largely  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  jealousies  of  the  different 
tribes.    Should  the  Arab  tribes  unite  under 
some  competent  leader  they  would  give  the 
Turkish   authorities   a  very   severe  test  of 
their  ability  to  hold  the  country,  and  there 
have  been  indications  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  that  the  necessity  of  such  united 
action  is  recognized  by  them. 


Russians 
in  Syria. 


We  have  become  accustomed  to 
signs  of  Russian  activity  in 
various  countries,  but  few 
probably  have  known  of  the  work  that 
has  been  going  on  rather  quietly  in 
Syria  and  Palestine.  One  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  life  in  Jerusalem  has  been  the 
presence  of  specific  colonies  representing  dif- 
ferent Churches.  Among  these  are  an  Ar- 
menian colony,  a  Greek  colony  and  a  Rus- 
sian colony,  and  a  Russian  Society  for  the 
Holy  Land  has  been  formed,  whose  ostensi- 
ble object  is  to  develop  and  assist  this  col- 
ony. It  has  a  fine  church,  a  well  equipped 
pilgrims'     refuge     and     dependencies     and 
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a  Russian  bishop,  with  the  full  quota 
of  monks  and  priests.  Of  late  years 
it  has  increased  in  size  so  that  the 
Greek  patriarchate  came  very  nearly  falling 
into  its  hands.  One  result  is  seen  in  the 
large  number  of  Russian  pilgrims  to  Jerusa- 
lem, but  this  is  the  smallest  part  of  this  so- 
ciety's work.  It  has  founded  at  Nazareth  a 
large  seminary,  amply  provided  with  means 
of  all  kinds,  together  with  schools  for  boys 
and  girls,  in  which  the  Russian  language  is 
not  only  one  of  the  principal  studies,  but  all 
ether  branches  are  taught  in  Russian  except 
religion,  which  is  taught  in  Arabic.  Only 
natives  are  accepted  as  pupils,  and  after 
four  years  they  are  sent  out  to  establish  a 
fietwork  of  elementary  schools  throughout 
the  country.  In  these  also  Russian  alone  is 
taught,  and  the  schoolmasters  converse  with 
the  children  exclusively  in  Russian,  altho 
the  mother  tongue  of  both  is  Arabic.  High 
salaries  are  paid  and  there  is  a  constant  and. 
rigid  inspection  of  the  work  done.  The  Aus- 
trian Catholic  papers  comment  upon  these 
facts  significantly.  If  the  object  is  only  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  property  of  members  of  the 
Greek  Church,  ordinary  diplomatic  methods 
would  suffice;  but  this  extension  of  Russian 
■education  and  this  exclusion  from  all  em- 
ployment of  such  native  elements  as  refuse 
to  be  Russified  looks,  according  to  them, 
very  much  as  if  Russia  was  planning  for  a 
still  more  complete  political  hold  upon  the 
Levant. 


Following    closely    upon 
A  Russo-Afghan     ^^^    announcement    that 
Trcatv 

the   Southern   branch   of 

the  Russian  Trans-Caspian  Railway  has 
reached  Kushk  on  the  Afghan  border,  comes 
the  announcement  from  St.  Petersburg, 
through  Paris,  that  a  treaty  of  alliance  has 
been  made  between  Russia  and  Afghanistan. 
According  to  the  statement  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  was  preceded  by  a  proclamation 
by  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  to  the  effect 
that  the  White  Czar  is  building  a  railway 
which  is  to  traverse  a  portion  of  the  Afghan 
territory;  that  he  neither  asks  nor  lays  hands 
on  anything  belonging  to  the  Afghans,  but 
instead  puts  within  their  reach  the  means  of 
enriching  themselves.  The  Ameer,  there- 
fore, urges  his  people  not  to  listen  to  evil 


disposed  foreigners  who  utter  calumnies, 
but  urges  them  to  be  friends  of  the  Russians 
as  he  himself  is  of  the  Czar.  If  true  the 
treaty  is  a  notable  success  for  Russian  di- 
plomacy. For  a  long  time  the  English  and 
Russian  Governments  have  been  rival  claim- 
ants for  Afghan  friendship.  Hitherto  Eng- 
land has  had  the  best  success.  She  has  sub- 
sidized the  Ameer  and  has  succeeded  in 
securing  railway  communication  with  South- 
ern Afghanistan  by  way  of  Kandahar,  and  is 
planning  now  a  railway  through  the  famous 
Khyber  pass.  This  success  of  Russia  will  be  a 
heavy  blow  to  British  prestige.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  just  before  the  announcement  of  this 
treaty  Russian  papers  discussed  the  prob- 
lem of  uniting  the  Russian  railroad  to  Kushk 
with  the  English  railroad  through  Kandahar. 
They  affirmed  that  such  an  enterprise  would 
be  for  the  distinct  advantage  of  England, 
but  not  at  all  for  Russia;  that  it  would 
secure  to  England  Russia's  assistance 
against  any  schemes  that  the  Afghans  might 
develop  and  would  be  an  opening  for  her 
trade  of  far  greater  advantage  to  her  than 
the  opportunity  for  Russian  trade  would  be 
to  that  empire.  Whatever  be  the  fact  in  the 
case  it  furnishes  a  new  problem  for  the  new 
Viceroy  of  India  to  meet,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  met  will  probably  settle  the  gen- 
eral frontier  policy  of  the  British  empire. 


France  and 
Siam. 


For  some  time  there  has  been 


little  of  note  in  Siam.  Of  late, 
however,  reports  have  been 
circulating  again  in  the  French  papers  of  ag- 
gressions by  the  Siamese  Government.  Ac- 
cording to  statements  from  Singapore  the 
PYench  agent  in  Luang  Prabang  was  fired 
upon  at  Kentao  by  Siamese  troops.  As  this 
was  claimed  to  be  within  the  twenty-five 
kilometre  zone,  it  was  held  to  be  a  gross  out- 
rage upon  the  French,  and  the  French 
papers  have  published  reports  of  numerous 
excesses  committed  against  the  French 
authorities  by  agents  of  the  Bangkok  Gov- 
ernment. They  claim  that  the  situation  has 
become  so  serious  that  it  will  be  essential 
for  France,  in  order  to  preserve  the  general 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  to  Inter- 
vene by  force,  the  Siamese  Government  be- 
ing unable  to  preserve  order.  In  this  im- 
mediate connection  it  is  significant  that  the 
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place  in  question,  Kentao,  is  really  several 
miles  beyond  the  river  Mekong,  and  quite 
outside  the  twenty-five  kilometre  limit,  and 
that  thus  the  aggression  was  not  by  the 
Siamese  at  all,  but  by  the  French  agent  him- 
self, and  that  the  Siamese  were  entirely  with- 
in their  right  in  defending  their  country 
against  an  invasion  by  an  armed  force. 


The      popular      impression 

The  Shanghai     ^j^^^  ^^^  difficulty  about  the 

Settlements.       en,        u    •  ^^i  j.        , 

Shanghai      settlements      is 

connected  with  the  partition  of  China  is 
largely  erroneous.  From  the  time  of  the 
first  opening  of  Treaty  Ports  in  China,  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  award  to  foreign  coun- 
tries a  section  of  land  near  the  cities  for  for- 
eign residence,  to  be  exclusively  under  their 
control.  Whatever  of  Chinese  property 
there  might  be  the  foreigners  could  acquire 
by  force  on  payment  of  a  fixed  price>  At 
Shanghai  the  English  and  American  sections 
combined  under  one  Municipal  Government, 
and  became  very  popular,  especially  at  the 
time  of  the  Taiping  rebellion,  and  the  Chi- 
nese themselves  crowded  in  until  in  1894 
there  were  200,000  Chinese  to  about  5,000 
foreigners.  The  Chinese  paid  such  good 
rentals  that  the  foreigners  found  difficulty 
in  providing  for  themselves.  In  the  French 
Concession  was  what  was  known  as  the 
*'  Ningpo  Joss  House,"  belonging  to  the  guild 
of  Ningpo  merchants.  The  French  had 
made  efforts  at  different  times  to  secure  the 
land  as  by  the  original  concession,  partly 
because  they  wanted  the  land,  partly  to  do 
away  with  the  menace  to  public  health  from 
its  burying  ground.  One  attempt,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  resulted  in  riots,  and  the  Chi- 
nese now  claim  that  the  French  Consul 
acknowledged  their  right  as  inalienable. 
Since  then  there  has  been  renewed  agitation, 
and  a  year  ago  notice  was  given  that  the 
land  must  be  given  up  and  the  bodies  re- 
moved. At  the  close  of  the  time  a  force  was 
sent  to  break  down  the  wall.  A  riot  ensued. 
French  marines  were  landed,  and  the  Chi- 
nese retaliated  with  a  strike  of  all  trades- 
men, laundreymen,  etc.  Negotiations  were 
unsuccessful,  and  the  French  Government 
put  in  a  plea  for  an  increase  of  the  territory 
of  the  concession.  The  American  and  Brit- 
ish  representatives   put   in   a  counter   plea 


that  if  one  was  increased  the  others  should 
be  also.  France  appears  to  have  carried  the 
day  at  Peking,  and  the  English  papers  are 
protesting  against  it  as  indicating  a  desire 
on  her  part  to  trench  on  English  influence  to 
the  Yangtse  Valley.  Intrinsically  there  is 
no  connection  between  the  two. 


Following    upon    the    dlEk 
Troubles  in        turbances    noted    a    little 

the  Transvaal.      ^.  .       -r  ■, 

time  since  in  Johannes- 
burg, the  British  residents  have  gathered 
again  in  a  meeting  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
Queen  for  protection  against  the  injustice 
and  oppression  of  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment, and  a  public  meeting  was  held  on 
January  14th,  at  which  a  great  crowd  of 
burghers  and  Afrikanders  were  present. 
The  presentation  of  the  petition  was  a  signal 
tor  a  great  uproar  on  their  part  followed  by 
a  free  fight  of  most  serious  character.  In 
England  the  sympathy  of  the  press  and  of 
the  people  is  entirely  with  the  Uitlanders. 
The  promises  made  by  President  Kruger'a 
government  after  the  Jameson  raid  have  not 
been  kept.  There  was  no  secret  as  to  the 
need  of  reform  in  the  government  and  the 
populace  were  willing  and  glad  to  hold  them- 
selves in  obedience  to  the  Government  on  the 
condition  that  those  reforms  were  granted. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole  course  of  the 
Boers  has  been  one  of  intolerance  and  arro- 
gance. President  Kruger  increased  his  de- 
fense, expended  a  large  sum  of  money,  stated 
by  one  authority  to  be  nearly  $4,000,000,  in 
seeking  to  influence  the  European  press  and 
European  officials  to  prevent  the  leasing  of 
Delagoa  Bay  to  Great  Britain,  and  utterly 
declined  to  consider  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic considerations  which  must  dominate 
the  situation  in  South  Africa.  Whether  in 
this  particular  instance  the  action  of  the 
Transvaal  Government  was  justifled  or  not^ 
the  foreigners  feel  that  the  whole  tenor  of 
official  action  is  not  merely  hostile  to  them 
but  is  against  the  interests  of  the  whole  re- 
gion. Now  that  Sir  Cecil  Rhodes  is  in  Eng- 
land pressing  for  his  Cape  to  Cairo  railway, 
the  necessity  of  securing  good  government 
throughout  that  section  is  made  still  more 
apparent,  and  it  is  felt  that  it  cannot  be  long 
before  the  Transvaal  will  be  compelled  to 
take  a  different  course. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  COMMON  MAN. 


BY    DAVID    STARR    JORDAN, 
President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 


Reforms  in  education  are  the  greatest  of 
all  reforms.  In  this  direction  lies,  I  believe, 
the  key  to  all  industrial  and  social  problems. 
The  ideal  education  must  meet  two  demands: 
it  must  be  personal,  fitting  a  man  or  woman 


The  old  traditions  are  not  sufficient  for 
him.  The  narrow  processes  by  which  gentle- 
men were  trained  in  medieval  Oxford  are 
not  adequate  to  the  varied  demands  of  the 
man  of  the  twentieth  century.    He  is  more 


for  success  in  life;  it  must  be  broad,  giving  than  a  gentleman.  Heir  to  all  the  ages  he 
a  man  or  woman  an  outlook  on  the  world 
such  as  to  make  this  success  worthy.  It 
should  give  to  each  man  or  woman  that  re- 
serve strength  without  which  no  life  can  be 
successful,  because  no  life  can  be  free. 

All  education  must  be  individual— fitting 
to  individual  needs.  That  which  is  not  so  is 
unworthy  of  the  name.  A  misfit  education 
is  no  education  at  all.  Every  man  that  lives 
has  some  right  to  some  form  of  higher  edu- 
cation. A  generous  education,  as  I  have 
said  more  than  once,  should  be  the  birthright 
of  every  son  and  daughter  of  this  republic. 
To  furnish  the  higher  education  that  human- 
ity needs,  the  college  must  be  as  broad  as 
humanity.  No  spark  of  talent  man  may 
possess  should  be  outside  its  fostering  care. 
To  fit  man  into  schemes  of  education  has 
been  the  mistake  of  the  past.  To  fit  educa- 
tion to  man  is  the  work  of  the  future. 

The  traditions  of  higher  education  in 
America  had  their  origin  in  social  conditions 
very  different  from  ours.  In  the  Golden  Age 
of  Greece  each  free  man  stood  on  the  backs 
of  nine  slaves.  The  freedom  of  the  ten  was 
the  birthright  of  the  one.  To  train  the  tenth 
man  was  the  function  of  the  early  univer- 
sity. Only  free  men  can  be  trained.  A  part 
of  this  training  of  the  tenth  in  the  early 
days  was  necessarily  in  the  arts  by  which 
the  nine  were  kept  in  subjection. 

The  universities  of  Paris  and  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  founded  to  educate  the  lord 
and  the  priest.  And  to  these  schools  and 
their  successors,  as  time  went  on,  fell  the 
duty  of  training  the  gentlemen  and  the 
clergy.  Only  in  our  day  has  it  been  recog- 
nized that  the  common  man  has  part  or  lot 
in  higher  education.  For  now  he  has  come 
into  his  own,  and  he  demands  that  he,  too, 
may  be  noble  and  gentle. 


must  be;  and  there  are  ages  since,  as  there 
were  ages  before,  the  tasks  set  in  these 
schools  became  stereotyped  as  culture.  The 
need  of  wise  choice  has  become  a  thousand- 
fold greater  with  the  extension  of  human 
knowledge  and  human  power.  The  need  of 
choosing  right  is  steadily  growing  more  and 
more  imperative.  If  the  common  man  is  to 
be  his  own  high  priest  in  these  strenuous 
days,  his  strength  must  be  as  great,  his  con- 
secration as  intense  as  it  was  with  those 
who  were  his  rulers  in  ruder  and  less  trying 
times.  The  osmosis  of  classes  is  still  going- 
on.  By  its  silent  force  it  has  "  pulled  down> 
the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  has  ex- 
alted them  of  low  degree."  Again  educate 
our  rulers.  We  find  that  they  need  it.  They 
have  in  the  aggregate  not  yet  the  brains, 
nor  the  conscience,  nor  the  force  of  will  that 
fits  them  for  the  task  the  fates  have  thrown- 
upon  them. 

If  the  wisdom  of  the  one  is  shared  by  the- 
ten,  it  must  increase  ten-fold  in  amount  It 
it  does  not,  the  Golden  Age  of  modern  civili- 
zation must  pass  away.  Every  moment  we- 
feel  it  slipping  from  our  hands.  Every  mo- 
ment we  must  strive  for  a  fresh  hold. 
"  Eternal  vigilance,"  it  was  said  of  old,  "  1*= 
the  price  of  liberty."  And  this  was  what 
was  meant.  The  perpetuation  of  free  insti- 
tutions rests  with  free  men.  The  masses, 
the  mobs  of  men,  are  never  free.  Hence  the- 
need  of  the  hour  is  to  break  up  the  masses^ 
They  should  be  masses  no  longer,  but  indi- 
vidual men  and  women.  The  work  of  higher- 
education  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  the 
multitude,  to  turn  the  multitude  into  men. 

The  university  of  to-day  must  recognize 
the  need  of  the  individual  student  as  the 
reason  for  its  existence.  If  we  are  to  make 
men  and  women  out  of  boys  and  girls,  it  will* 
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be  as  individuals,  not  as  classes.  The  best 
field  of  corn  is  that  in  which  the  individual 
stalks  are  most  strong  and  most  fruitful. 
Olass  legislation  has  always  proved  perni- 
cious and  ineffective,  whether  in  a  univer- 
sity or  In  a  State.  The  strongest  nation  is 
that  in  which  the  individual  man  is  most 
helpful  and  most  independent.  The  best 
school  is  that  which  exists  for  the  individual 
etudent.  A  university  is  not  an  aggregation 
of  colleges,  departments  or  classes.  It  is 
built  up  of  young  men  and  women.  The 
student  is  its  unit.  The  basal  idea  of  higher 
•education  is  that  each  student  should  de- 
vote his  time  and  strength  to  what  is  best 
for  him;  that  no  force  of  tradition,  no  rule  of 
restraint,  no  bait  of  a  degree  should  swerve 
any  one  from  his  best  educational  path. 
**  The  way  to  educate  man,"  Professor  An- 
derson has  said,  "  is  to  set  him  to  worli;  the 
best  way  to  get  him  to  worli  is  to  interest 
Slim;  the  best  way  to  interest  him  is  to  vital- 
ize his  task  by  relating  It  to  some  form  of 
reality." 

Individualism  in  education  is  no  discovery 
of  our  times.  None  of  us  have  any  patent 
on  it.  It  was  by  no  means  invented  at  Palo 
Alto;  neither  was  it  born  in  Harvard  nor  in 
Michigan.  The  need  of  it  is  written  in  the 
tieart  of  man.  It  had  found  recognition 
wherever  the  "  care  and  culture "  of  man 
4iad  been  taken  seriously. 

A  Japanese  writer,  Uchimura,  says  this  of 
education  in  old  Japan: 

"  "We  were  not  taught  in  classes  then.     The 
grouping    of    soul-bearing    human    beings    into 
classes,  as  sheep  upon   Australian   farms,   was 
not  known   in   our  old   schools.     Our   teachers 
'believed,  I  think  instinctively,  that  man    (per- 
sona)  is  unclassifiable ;  that  he  must  be  dealt 
with  personally — i.  e.,  face  to  face,  and  soul  to 
eoul.     So   they   schooled   us  one   by   one — each 
according  to  his  idiosyncrasies,  physical,  mental 
and  spiritual.     They  knew  each  one  of  us  by 
•his  name.     So  naturally  the   relation   between 
teachers  and  students  was  the  closest  one  possi- 
ble.    We  never  called  our  teachers  by  that  un- 
sapproachable  name.  Professor.  We  called  them 
Sensei,  men  born  before,  so  named  because  of 
<;heir  prior  birth,  not  only  in   respect  to  their 
time  of  appearance  in   this  world,  which   was 
Qot  always  the  case,  but  also  of  the  coming  to 
the  understanding  of  the  truth.     It  was  this, 
our  idea  of  relationship   between   teacher  and 
etudent,  which  made  some  of  us  to  comprehend 


at  once  the  intimate  relation  between  the  Mas- 
ter and  the  disciples  which  we  found  in  the 
Christian  Bible.  When  we  found  written  there- 
in that  the  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  nor 
the  servant  above  his  lord;  or  that  the  good 
shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  his  sheep,  and  other 
similar  sayings,  we  took  them  almost  instinct- 
ively as  things  known  to  us  long  before." 

Thus  it  was  in  old  Japan.  Thus  should  it 
be  in  new  America.  In  such  manner  do  the 
old  ideas  forever  renew  their  youth,  when 
these  ideas  are  based  not  on  tradition  or  con- 
vention but  in  the  nature  of  man. 

The  best  care  and  culture  of  man  is  not 
that  which  restrains  his  weakness,  but  that 
which  gives  play  to  his  strength.  We  should 
work  for  the  positive  side  of  life.  We  should 
build  up  ideals  of  effort.  To  get  rid  of  vice 
and  folly  is  to  let  strength  grow  in  their 
place. 

*  The  great  danger  in  democracy  is  the  seem- 
ing predominance  of  the  weak.  The  strong 
and  the  true  seem  to  be  never  in  the  ma- 
jority. The  politician  who  knows  the  signs 
of  the  times  understands  the  ways  of  ma- 
jorities. He  knows  well  the  weakness  of  the 
common  man.  Injustice,  violence,  fraud 
and  corruption  are  all  expressions  of  this 
weakness,  and  on  it  he  plays.  Hence  the 
emptiness  of  party  platforms,  the  silliness 
and  immorality  of  partisan  appeals. 

The  strength  of  the  common  man  the  lead- 
ers do  not  know.  Ignorant,  venal  and  vacil- 
lating the  common  man  is  at  his  worst;  but 
he  is  also  earnest,  intelligent  and  determined. 
To  know  him  at  his  best  is  the  essence  of 
real  statesmanship.  His  power  for  good 
may  be  used  as  well  as  his  power  for  evil. 
It  was  this  trust  of  the  common  man  that 
made  the  statesmanship  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. And  under  such  a  leader  the  common 
man  ceased  to  be  common. 

Should  the  common  man  remain  common? 
Some  have  thought  so,  and  these  have  fought 
the  public  school  as  tho  it  were  the  advance 
guard  of  anarchy. 

My  own  great-grandfather,  John  Elderkin 
Waldo,  said  in  Tolland,  Conn.,  a  century  ago, 
"  that  there  would  never  be  good  times  in 
New  England  again  until  each  farm  laborer 
was  willing  to  work  all  day  for  *a  sheep's 
head  and  pluck.'  "  That  "  the  times  of  con- 
tentment were  past,"  he  thought,  "  was  due 
to  the  little  red  school  houses  scattered  over 
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the  hills,  teaching  the  doctrines  of  sedition 
and  anarchy." 

But  good  Gaffer  Waldo  is  wiser  now. 
Should  he  look  down  upon  us  from  the  pearly 
gates— or  mayhap  should  he  look  up  from  his 
cozy  corner  by  the  fire,  at  the  world  he  left 
behind  him,  he  would  see  that  the  movement 
of  democracy  has  been  just  the  other  way. 
The  laborers  of  Connecticut  are  the  State  of 
Connecticut  to-day.  Those  at  the  bottom  a 
century  ago  have  risen  highest  and  demand 
the  most. 

The  movement  of  history  so  far  as  man  is 
concerned,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Maine,  has 
been  always  from  status  to  contract.  In 
ruder,  coarser  times  a  man's  state  in  life  is 
determined  by  what  his  father  was.  In  civili- 
zation he  is  what  he  makes  himself.  In  bar- 
barism, feudalism,  imperialism,  as  Napoleon 
once  pointed  out,  woman  has  no  rank  at  all. 
She  is  what  father,  lover,  master  or  fate  may 
•choose  to  make  her.  In  civilization  she,  too, 
has  a  soul,  and  her  place,  lik«  that  of  man, 
is  that  which  she  may  choose  or  accept. 

The  ideal  of  the  state  of  contract  is  that 
each  man  or  woman,  each  unit  of  society  or 
government,  should  be  free  to  make  the  most 
of  himself.  "  A  child  is  better  unborn  than 
untaught."  Or  in  the  words  of  Emerson, 
"  the  best  political  economy  is  the  care  and 
culture  of  men."  Hence  it  is  that  the  very 
essence  of  republicanism  is  popular  educa- 
tion. There  is  no  virtue  in  the  acts  of  igno- 
rant majorities,  unless  by  dint  of  repeated  ac- 
tion the  majority  is  no  longer  ignorant.  The 
very  work  of  ruling  is  in  itself  education. 
As  Americans  we  believe  in  government  by 
the  people.  This  is  not  that  the  people  are 
the  best  of  rulers,  but  because  a  growth  in 
wisdom  is  sure  to  go  with  the  increase  of 
responsibility. 

The  voice  of  the  people  is  not  the  voice  of 
God;  but  if  this  voice  be  smothered,  it  be- 
comes the  voice  of  the  demon.  The  red  flag 
of  the  anarchist  is  woven  where  the  people 
think  in  silence.  In  popular  government,  it 
has  been  said,  ignorance  has  the  same  right 


to  be  represented  as  wisdom.  This  may  be 
true,  but  the  perpetuity  of  such  government 
demands  that  this  fact  of  representation 
should  help  to  transform  ignorance  into  wis- 
dom. Majorities  are  generally  wrong,  but 
only  through  experience  of  their  mistakes  is 
the  way  opened  to  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  right.  The  justification  of  the  ex- 
periment of  universal  suffrage  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  training  school  in  civics,  which,  in 
the  long  run,  will  bring  about  good  govern- 
ment. 

Our  fathers  built  for  the  future— a  future 
even  yet  unrealized.  America  is  not,  has 
never  been,  the  best  governed  of  civilized 
nations.  The  iron-handed  dictatorship  of 
Germany  is,  in  its  way,  a  better  government 
than  our  people  have  ever  given  us.  That  is, 
it  follows  a  more  definite  and  consistent 
policy.  Its  affairs  of  state  are  conducted 
with  greater  eco.nomy,  greater  intelligence 
and  higher  dignity  than  ours.  It  is  above  the 
influence  of  the  two  arch-enemies  of  the 
American  State — the  corruptionist  and  the 
spoilsman.  If  this  were  all  we  might  wel- 
come a  Bismarck  as  our  ruler,  in  place  of 
our  succession  of  weak-armed  and  short- 
lived Presidents. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
government  "  which  is  the  best  administered 
is  the  best."  This  is  the  maxim  of  tyranny. 
Good  government  may  be  a  matter  of  second- 
ary importance  even.  Our  government  by 
the  people  is  for  the  people's  growth.  It  is 
the  great  training-school  in  governmental 
methods,  and  in  the  progress  which  it  insures 
lies  the  certain  pledge  of  better  government 
in  the  future.  This  pledge,  I  believe,  enables 
us  to  look  with  confidence  on  the  gravest  of 
political  problems,  problems  which  other  na- 
tions have  never  solved,  and  which  can  be 
faced  by  no  statesmanship  other  than 

"  The  right  divine  of  man, 
The  millions  trained  to  be  free." 

And  in  spite  of  all  reaction  and  discourage- 
ment, every  true  American  feels  that  this 
trust  in  the  future  is  no  idle  boast. 

Palo  Alto,  California. 


JOSEPH    H.    CHOATE. 


BY    CHAUNCEY    M.     DEPEW. 


The  position  of  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James  differs  from  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can representative  at  any  other  of  the  courts 
of  the  world. 

The  historical  and  traditional  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  the  consanguinity 
of  their  people,  the  intimacies  caused  by 
their  commerce  and  their  common  language 
give  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  personality  of 
the  Ambassador  to  England,  and  his  ability 
to  fittingly  represent  our  nation  there  de- 
pends upon  conditions  and  considerations 
which  do  not  and  cannot  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  any  other  nation. 

The  place  has  been  filled  with  such  singu- 
lar ability,  and  the  Ambassador  or  Minister 
to  England  has  been  selected  always  with 
such  disregard  of  the  usual  political  in- 
fluences which  are  behind  appointment,  that 
exceptional  qualities  are  expected  in  the 
Ambassador  both  here  and  in  Great  Britain. 
There  is  also  an  extreme  sensitiveness  in 
both  countries  lest  the  high  standard  set 
by  Adams,  Lowell  and  Phelps  should  be 
lowered,  and  accordingly  this  matter  of  the 
appointment  of  an  Ambassador  has  been 
watched  with  great  anxiety. 

We  have  in  this  country  only  two  methods 
by  which  a  man  may  attain  intellectual  dis- 
tinction. One  of  these  is  the  bar  and  the 
other  is  literature.  The  uncertainties  of  our 
politics  and  those  difficulties  which  prevent 
many  American  statesmen  from  remaining 
long  in  public  life  are  hostile  to  the  growth 
among  us  of  an  official  class  trained  for  di- 
plomacy and  masters  of  all  the  arts  of 
statesmanship.  Work  which  achieves  dis- 
tinction at  the  bar  comes  nearest  to  prepa- 
ration for  public  life  and  its  requirements. 
A  great  lawyer  must  necessarily  argue  be- 
fore our  Supreme  Court— which  is  the  high- 
est tribunal  in  the  world — questions  of  in- 
ternational and  constitutional  law,  which 
train  him  in  a  distinct  school  for  diplomatic 
duties.  Mr.  Choate  is  at  present  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  the  American  bar. 

It  has  come  to  be  a  necessity  for  the  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain  to  be  an  eloquent 
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speaker.  The  traditions  of  diplomacy  as  to 
reticence  and  secrecy  have  been  violated  for 
fifty  years  in  the  practice  of  the  American 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Speak- 
ing the  English  tongue,  he  is  expected  to  ap- 
pear upon  occasions  which  are  regarded  as 
important  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  be  able 
to  address  various  great  public  gatherings, 
literary,  industrial  and  sociological  associa- 
tions and  the  great  guilds. 

Mr.  Choate  is  one  of  the  few  lawyers  who 
has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  speak  with 
equal  eloquence  from  the  platform  and  In 
the  forum.  He  has  a  dignified,  gracious  and 
commanding  presence,  which,  added  to  his 
superior  ability,  his  great  acquirements  and 
his  oratorical  power,  will  make  him  an  ideal 
Ambassador,  fully  up  in  every  respect  to  the 
standard  set  by  his  predecessors. 

I  have  met  Mr.  Choate  for  twenty-five 
years,  both  as  a  legal  adviser  in  the  suits  in 
which  I  have  retained  him  and  upon  the 
platform.  As  the  general  counsel  of  one  of 
the  largest  corporations  and  independent  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  my 
duty  to  retain  most  of  the  great  members  of 
the  bar,  and  in  that  way  I  have  come  to  be 
able  to  differentiate  their  abilities.  I  have 
always  put  Mr.  Evarts  in  the  front  rank  and 
without  an  equal,  and  certainly  if  we  con- 
sider his  ability  both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  an 
advocate,  those  who  knew  him  must  agree 
with  me.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any  man 
now  practicing  at  the  bar  who  is  the  equal 
in  all  respects  of  Mr.  Choate— as  full 
rounded  the  possessor  of  such  great  quali- 
ties. 

On  the  platform  Mr.  Choate  and  I  have 
often  crossed  swords.  When  we  meet  there 
is  always  a  struggle,  and  has  been  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  as  to  which  shall  get 
the  last  word.  If  he  obtains  it  I  am  fiayed 
alive,  and  if  I  get  it  I  try  to  hang  his  hide  on 
the  fence. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  wit,  this,  I  think,  is 
very  neat.  There  is  in  the  western  part  of 
New  York  State  a  town  which  bears  my 
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Dame,  and  in  this  town  some  persons  by  bor- 
ing tapped  a  natural  gas  well  and  thereupon 
formed  "  the  Depew  Natural  Gas  Company, 
Limited."  Choate  and  I  met  shortly 
after  this  on  a  public  occasion,  when  both 
were  set  down  for  speeches.  He  had  the 
last  word.  After  dealing  with  other  matters 
he  drew  from  his  pocket  the  prospectus  of 
the  gas  company  and  read  it.  Then  he 
looked  the  company  over,  looked  at  me,  and 
reading  the  title  at  the  head  of  the  pros- 
pectus, queried  with  quiet  emphasis,  "  Why 
limited?" 

At  the  dinner  of  the  New  England  Society 
on  one  occasion,  speaking  before  me,  he 
said  that  a  reporter  had  called  at  his  house 
asking  him  for  a  copy  of  his  speech,  and  de- 
claring that  he  had  already  secured  a  type- 


written copy  of  the  speech  which  Mr.  Depew 
would  deliver,  with  the  laughter  and  ap- 
plause all  marked  in  by  the  prospective 
speaker.  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Choate's 
speech  he  did  the  for  him  very  unusual  thing 
of  quoting  a  stanza  of  poetry.  It  was  rough, 
newspaper  poetry  which  came  in  pat,  and 
suited  very  well  the  thing  that  he  was  say- 
ing. 

When  I  got  a  chance  to  reply  I  said  Yes, 
the  reporter  had  called  upon  me,  and  in 
endeavoring  to  obtain  my  speech  had  told 
me  that  Mr.  Choate  had  come  to  his  office 
and  presented  him  with  his  speech,  and  that 
it  contained  a  piece  of  poetry,  which  from 
its  peculiar  character  he  judged  had  been 
written  by  Mr.  Choate  himself. 

New  York  City. 


LIGHT  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

BY    BOOKER    T.     WASHINGTON, 
President  of  Tuskegee  Institute. 


In  the  midst  of  the  gloomy  reports  that 
have  gone  from  the  South  during  the  last 
few  months  it  may  be  refreshing  to  turn  to 
another  side.    A  few  days  ago  I  rode  a  dis- 
tance of  74  miles — 37  miles  each  way— in  a 
buggy  through  the  country  in  the  heart  of 
Alabama  to  speak   at  the  dedication  of  a 
large  school  building  for  the  education  of 
colored  students.    The  day  was  cloudy  and 
rainy.    The  mud  was  stiff  and  deep,  in  many 
cases    reaching    the    hubs    of    the    vehicle. 
There  were  evidences  of  poverty  and  igno- 
rance on  every  hand.    By  careful  inquiry  I 
found  that  the  public  schools  for  negroes  in 
this  country  were  in  session,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  but  three  months  in  the 
year  and  that  the  colored  teachers  were  paid 
from  $8  to  $15  per  month  as  a  rule  for  their 
teaching.      The  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  riots  were  constantly  in  my  mind, 
and  I  was  almost  in  despair  as  to  the  final 
outcome  of  the  elevation  of  the  negro  in  the 
South  and  his  relation  to  the  white  man.    At 
the  end  of  my  journey,  however,  I  found 
something  which   gave  me  new   hope  and 
new  courage.    My  journey  ended  at  a  little 
Tillage  called  Snow  Hill,  in  Wilcox  County, 


Alabama.    This   is   one   of   the   counties   in 
Alabama  where  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
population  is  colored.    Just  on  the  outside  of 
this  village  I  found  a  school  of  about  250 
pupils  and  six  or  seven  teachers.    There  was 
a    group    of   four   or   five    buildings.      The 
building  to  be  dedicated  was  a  fine,  large 
two-story  building,  well  planned  and  well 
built.       The   plans  for   this   building   were 
drawn   by   a   colored   man— one   of   the   in- 
structors in  the  school.    The  same  man,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  pupils,   had  done  all 
the  work  of  construction.    The  school  term 
had  been  extended  to  eight  months.    A  large 
proportion  of  the  pupils  board  at  the  school, 
and  on  the  whole  were  a  promising  looking 
lot  of  youths.    All  this  interested  me  greatly, 
but  that  which  gave  me  most  cheer  and  en- 
couragement for  the  future  of  both  races  in 
the  South  was  the  discovery  of  the  interest 
which  Mr.   R.  O.   Simpson,  a  Southern  ex- 
slaveholder  and   the  largest   landholder   in 
that  county,  took   in   the   organization   and 
building  of  this  flourishing  school.    A  few 
years  ago  Mr.  Simpson  took  no  special  in- 
terest in  the  elevation  of  the  negro,  but  some 
eight  years  ago  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Edwards,  a  col- 
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ored  man,  now  the  principal  of  the  school 
at  Snow  Hill,  commenced  a  little  school  in  a 
cabin  on  Mr.  Simpson's  plantation.  The  ear- 
nest efforts  of  Mr.  Edwards  to  educate  his 
people  soon  drew  the  attention  of  Mr.  Simp- 
son. Finally  Mr.  Simpson  became  so  much 
interested  in  the  school  that  he  made  a  dona- 
tion of  40  acres  of  valuable  land  for  a  perma- 
nent site  for  the  school.  Mr.  Simpson's  in- 
terest and  liberality  have  grown  until  at  the 
present  time  he  pays  out  of  his  purse  a  large 
proportion  of  the  usual  expense  of  the  school, 
and  the  building  which  I  assisted  in  dedicat- 
ing was  largely  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  Simpson. 

At   the   dedication    exercises    there    were 
present  Mrs.   Simpson,  their  daughter  and 


two  sons,  besides  scores  of  other  white  men 
and  women,  and  all  seemed  to  be  just  as 
much  Interested  in  the  progress  of  the  school 
as  the  colored  people  themselves.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards told  me  that  almost  every  white  man 
in  that  vicinity  had  contributed  something 
toward  the  erection  of  the  new  building. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  a  scene  like 
this  could  take  place  in  a  State  where  only 
forty  years  ago  it  was  a  penitentiary  offense 
to  teach  a  negro  to  read,  it  seems  to  me  that 
no  one  should  despair  of  the  final  and  right 
settlement  of  our  great  Southern  problem. 
What  is  most  needed  to  settle  it  is  patience, 
courage,  work  and  plenty  of  money  for  edu- 
cation. 

TusKEGEE,  Alabama. 


COMRADE  JOY. 

BY    GRACE    DUFFIELD     GOODWIN. 

Thy  wings  are  grown  too  wide,  too  strong, 
And  I  am  laggard  on  the  way. 

*Tis  morn  ;  the  hours  are  over  long 
To  fare  with  thee  "  to-day." 

Joy  gazed  with  eyes  of  swift  reproach, 
Clasped  closer  my  reluctant  hand  : 

"  I  choose  the  path  for  both,"  he  said ; 
"  And  none   may   understand." 

Through  ferny  trails  he  led  me  on, 
Companioned  by  a  drowsy  breeze. 

I  grew  a  friend  to  dragon-flies, 
An  intimate  of  trees. 

Across  the  uplands  where  the  sky 
Shadows  the  clover-scented  wheat, 

I  gossiped  with  the  farmer  bee 
Intent  on  garnered  sweet. 

The  Night  holds  secrets  that  I  learned 
From  windy  tops  of  pine  and  fir — 

Secrets  of  storms,  of  stars,  of  nests 
WL.re  unstilled  pinions  stir. 

Now  Sleep,  with  hands  upon  my  eyes. 

Urges  an  autocratic  sway ; 
The  world's  warm  heart  beats  close  to  mine ; 

I  fared  with  Joy  to-day. 

Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 


THE  WORK  BEFORE  US. 


BY    REBECCA    HARDING    DAVIS. 


A  SUGGESTIVE  item  of  news  comes  to  us 
this  week  from  England.  The  Sirdar,  it  will 
be  remembered,  asked  a  month  or  two  ago 
for  £100,000  to  found  a  Gordon  memorial 
college  in  Khartum.  Having  successfully 
avenged  Gordon's  death  by  the  slaughter 
(planned  for  fourteen  years)  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Dervishes  and  negroes,  he  now  pro- 
poses at  once  to  elevate  the  miserable  con- 
quered residue.  A  huge  university  is  to  be 
built  in  Africa.  British  teachers  are  to  be 
sent  out,  and  the  sons  of  the  headmen  of  the 
villages  are  to  be  the  first  pupils.  It  is 'dis- 
tinctly stated  that  there  is  to  be  no  religious 
instruction  in  this  college,  and  no  meddling 
with  the  opinions  of  the  pupils  upon  ques- 
tions of  morality.  Hence  there  can  be  no 
attempt  to  change  their  daily  thoughts  and 
actions  on  to  a  base  of  more  decent  and  pure 
principle.  The  one  thing  which  is  promised 
is  that  the  English  language  shall  be 
taught.  The  undergraduate  may  worship 
his  gods  or  serve  Mohammed  as  he  chooses, 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  But  he  must  recite 
his  creed  in  grammatical  English.  Et  voild 
tout  !    He  is  saved. 

The  last  reports  assure  us  that  popular 
feeling  in  England  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
this  project.  Half  of  the  sum  required  has 
been  subscribed,  and- the  Queen  and  Prince 
of  Wales  have  offered  to  become  Patron  and 
Vice-I*atron  of  the  college. 

The  reason  why  this  incident  is  of  peculiar 
interest  to  us  Americans  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  deliberate,  well-considered  effort  by  a 
civilized  race  to  elevate  a  mass  of  human  be- 
ings inferior  and  alien  to  themselves.  How 
are  they  going  to  do  it  ?  Is  the  way  they 
take  the  best  way  ? 

Now,  the  American  believes  that  this  work 
of  elevating  alien  and  inferior  races  is  the 
one  to  which  he,  in  the  Providence  of  God, 
has  been  called.  He  has  been  busy  with  it 
ever  since  the  first  ship  disgorged  its  load 
of  emigrants  on  our  coasts.  He  is  experi- 
menting on  it  now  at  Hampton  and  Tuske- 
gee  in  every  reservation  in  the  West,  and  in 


every  public  school  in  the  East.  He  will 
soon  probably  extend  his  experiments 
among  millions  of  Malays. 

He  of  all  men,  therefore,  is  interested  in 
the  question:  How  shall  an  ignorant  race, 
differing  from  ourselves  in  creed,  habits  and 
speech,  be  lifted  to  a  higher  place  in  the 
ranks  of  men  ? 

The  perfunctory  answer  which  most  of 
us  would  give  is  that  of  Lord  Kitchener: 
First,  teach  him  to  speak  English,  to  wear 
our  clothes,  to  copy  our  social  customs,  to 
force  his  life  into  our  mold  of  life." 

That  is  the  only  remedy  urged  by  some  of 
our  reformers  for  all  the  Indian  difficulty. 
Compel  the  Sioux  or  Cheyenne  boy  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  not  red,  but  white.  Put  a 
hat  and  trousers  and  a  football  sweater  on 
him,  dub  him  *'  Sam  Jones  "  instead  of  "  The 
Eagle,"  blot  out  in  him  all  memory  of  the 
woods  and  the  ancient  proud  traditions  of 
his  tribe  and  the  old  blanket-squaw,  his 
mother.  If  that  does  not  make  a  man  of 
him — what  will  ? 

But  birth-marks  are  not  easily  rubbed  out 
of  body  or  mind.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
the  individual  man  reaches  his  highest  de- 
velopment on  his  own  racial  lines.  Be  he 
red  or  yellow  or  black,  as  soon  as  he  for- 
swears the  blood  which  God  gave  to  him  he 
becomes  a  cheap,  factitious  copy  of  a  man 
God  may  forgive,  but  Nature  never  does. 

The  boy  who  had  he  been  true  to  the  tend- 
encies of  his  race  might  have  been  a  leader 
among  negroes  or  Hindoos  or  Indians,  being 
false  to  them,  goes  skulking  through  life  a 
mongrel  unable  white. 

History  is  full  of  records  of  the  defeat  of 
such  masquerading  folk:  of  Russians  who 
tried  to  be  German,  of  Germans  who  tried 
to  be  French;  of  the  hopeless  struggle  of 
England  for  four  hundred  years  to  persuade 
the  Celt  that  he  was  English;  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Jew  who  in  spite  of  the  persecution  of 
nineteen  centuries  now  holds  alarming  power 
among  the  nations  that  hate  him,  by  simply 
persisting  in  being  a  Jew. 
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But  In  spite  of  these  hints  from  history, 
the  Sirdar  apparently  has  no  doubt  of  the 
success  of  his  experiment.  He  evidently 
thinks  that  the  Sudanese  can  be  as  easily 
turned  into  an  Englishman  as  into  a  corpse. 
Backed  by  the  Queen  and  applauding  Eng- 
land and  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  he 
grapples  with  the  mass  of  Dervishes  and 
negroes,  orders  their  clothes  and  their  lan- 
guage to  be  changed,  gives  them  a  smatter- 
ing of  modern  science  and  policy,  and  presto  ! 
the  work  is  done  !  They  are  Anglicized  and 
civilized. 

Now  and  then  amid  the  applause  which  is 
given  to  his  plan  we  hear  a  note  of  anxious 
doubt. 

The  Spectator  says: 

'*  We  do  not  doubt  the  readiness  of  all  the 
tribes,  Shillooks  inchided,  if  they  can  be  per- 
suaded to  dress,  to  fill  the  classes  to  repletion, 
and  become  surveyors,  engineers,  doctors,  traffic 
managers,  and  even  men  of  learning.  But  we 
are  afraid  of  one  thing.  Lord  Kitchener  is 
striking  the  note  at  which  all  future  education 
in  Ethiopia  will  be  pitched,  and  we  fear  the 
note  is  wrong.  He  and  his  future  colleagues 
evidently  intend  that  the  education  they  give 
shall  be  given  in  English — that  is,  shall  lose  al- 
most all  its  vivifying  power.  They  propose,  it 
seems  clear,  to  repeat  the  blunder  which  India 
owes  to  Macaulay,  and  which  has  spoiled  the 
results  of  a  splendid  effort  continued  for  half 
a  century.  That  narrow  man  of  genius  insisted 
on  English  training  instead  of  training  in  the 
vernaculars  or  in  Persian — and  we  have  as  a 
product  the  "  educated  native,"  who,  tho  a  much 
abler  man  than  he  is  commonly  taken  to  be,  is 
the  despair  alike  of  the  politician  and  the  "mor- 
alist. No  race  will  ever  be  civilized  through 
teaching  in  a  tongue  in  which  it  does  not  think, 
and  when  the  teacher  is  a  Northern  and  the 
learner  an  Asiatic — that  is,  when  the  two  men's 
thoughts  turn  on  different  pivots — the  jar  be- 
tween their  ideals  produces  nothing  but  mental 
bewilderment,  and  a  breakdown  of  all  the  sup- 
ports among  which  character  is  built  up. 

"  The  scholars  of  the  Sudan  will  not  be  like 
the  Baboos  whom  England  has  created  and  now 
regards  with  such  scorn ;  but  they  will  be  people 
who  are  not  wanted,  saturated  with  surface- 
ideas  which  are  not  built  up  on  their  own  ideas, 
but  are  only  thinly  veneered  over  them.  We 
cannot,  we  well  know,  produce  conviction,  for 
the  whole  utilitarian  world  is  bitterly  against 
us.  The  English  is  convenient  because  you 
can  get  English  teachers  cheap,  because  it  will 


smooth  the  path  of  all  yonng  officers,  and  be- 
cause it  will  make  the  work  of  engineers,  rail- 
road managers,  electricians,  and  an  their  kind — 
a  most  valuable  kind  in  a  way — somewhat  easier 
to  tliem  ;  and  for  this  convenience  all  else  that 
is  included  in  education  will  be  sacrificed." 

The  calmness  with  which  all  moral  and 
religious  influence  is  ignored  in  this  plan  is 
amusing.  The  ordinary  observer  would 
probably  regard  the  negro  pc7-  se  as  of  more 
importance  than  his  dress  or  table-manners, 
or  even  his  knowledge  of  chemistry  or  math- 
ematics* and  think  that  what  he  says  is 
of  more  concern  than  the  language  in  which 
he  says  it. 

Sum  up  the  requirements  in  the  Sirdar's 
abstract  of  civilization— the  English  lan- 
guage, clothes,  learning  and  habits— and  the 
tricl^iest  political  boss  among  us  can  boast 
of  them  all,  while  it  is  certain  that  St,  John 
himself  could  not  pass  muster  on  a  single 
point  ! 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  ex- 
traordinary scheme  of  education  has  its  root 
in  the  complacent  self-conceit  of  the  English 
race.  We  share  it  with  our  cousins  across 
Uie  sea.  We  are  always  right;  hence  all 
other  races  must  be  more  or  less  wrong.  Our 
language,  our  coats,  our  religion,  our  man- 
ners, even  our  whims  are  the  best  of  their 
kind;  so  we  use  them  as  inch  rules  by 
which  to  measure  the  condition  of  inferior 
races.  We  hold  that  they  are  inferior,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  W^hen,  therefore,  we  set 
out  to  raise  and  better  them  we  naturally 
try  to  turn  them  into  -a  poor  copy  of  our- 
selves as  quickly  as  possible.  Hence  the 
Sirdar's  plan. 

This  monstrous  content  with  ourselves  is 
at  the  bottom  of  quiet  English  insolence 
and  rudeness,  and  of  American  pretension 
and  brag.  Other  races  probably  have  it. 
But  it  is  not  their  arrogance  which  lowers 
us.  It  is  our  own.  It  blinds  us,  too,  to  the 
possibilities  in  other  races,  and  unfits  us  to 
deal  with  them  intelligently.  We  have 
talked  of  "  poor  Lo,"  and  of  the  negro  as 
one  of  the  servile  races  for  two  centuries, 
and  never  have  seen  that  by  nature  one  was 
a  finer  gentleman  and  the  other  a  better 
soldier  than  ourselves. 

This  defect  in  Anglo-Saxon  character  be- 
comes important  just  now,  when  two  sue- 
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cessful  wars  have  thrown  the  control  of  mil- 
lions of  aliens  into  tiie  hands  of  the  English 
speaking  peoples. 

The  Sirdar  has  shown  us  what  England 
will  do  for  her  pupils.  How  will  we  deal 
with  ours  ?  , 

Keclothe  them,  change  their  speech,  give 
them  an  inkling  of  arithmetic,  geography 
and  modern  civilization  ?  Nothing  more  V 
Is  civilization  after  all  a  matter  of  railways 
or  even  the  ballot  box  ? 

Beneath  these  outer  casings  of  life,  be- 
neath even  the  differences  of  race  is  the 
Man  whom  we  must  make  or  mar  in  our 
handling. 

The  White  Fathers  are  said  to  have  been 
the  most  successful  teachers  of  the  heathen, 
because  they  wasted  no  time  in  changing 
his  clothes,  language  or  harmless  customs, 
but  struck  straight  at  the  soul  of  their  pagan 


brother,  and  tried  to  make  it  faithful  to  God, 
true,  clean  and  honest.  It  was  a  different 
plan  from  that  of  the  Sirdars. 

If  we  make  ourselves  the  keepers  of  these 
teeming  millions  of  aliens,  there  is  some- 
thing more  to  consider  than  rates  of  custom 
or  military  occupancy. 

What  condition  is  the  American  in  just 
now  to  become  the  controller  and  guide  of 
any  alien  brother  ? 

Is  his  own  domestic  life  clean  and  unself- 
ish and  noble  witli  content  and  simplicity, 
or  is  it  tawdry  with  vulgar  display  and  mean 
ambitions  ?  Are  his  public  men  working  for 
their  country,  or  for  the  next  election  ?  Is 
the  press  just  and  dignfied  and  free  from 
scurrility  and  filth  ? 

Does  he  really  at  heart  worship  God — or 
money  ? 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE    NICARAGUA    CANAL. 
I. 

BY    EMORY    R.     JOHNSON,     PH.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Transportation  and  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


After  much  hesitation  the  United  States 
is  apparently  about  to  take  decisive  action 
that  will  insure  the  construction  of  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal.  The  final  decision  has  not 
yet  been  reached,  however,  and  the  present 
seems  a  most  opportune  time  for  reviewing 
the  main  questions  which  must  be  considered 
if  we  are  to  adopt  a  sound  policy  regarding 
the  proposed  waterway. 

A  discussion  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  proj- 
ect and  the  policy  which  the  United  States 
Government  should  adopt  in  connection  with 
the  enterprise  involves  the  consideration  of 
three  general  questions: 

First,  Is  the  construction  of  the  canal 
technically  feasible  at  a  cost  that  is  not  pro- 
hibitive? Second,  How  will  the  construction 
of  the  waterway  directly  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  by  a  corporation  aided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States,  and  the  future 
control  of  the  route  by  our  country  affect 
our  present  and  future  international  obliga- 
tions?   Can  the  United  States  construct  and 


control  the  canal  without  changing  the  ex- 
isting treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Nica- 
ragua? And,  third,  If  the  canal  is  a  feasi- 
bility and  its  construction  and  control  by  the 
United  States  possible,  is  it  desirable?  Is 
it  really  a  work  of  such  importance  to  our 
political,  industrial  and  commercial  welfare 
as  to  warrant  us  in  making  the  sacrifice 
necessary  to  secure  its  execution? 

The  consideration  of  the  first  question 
need  not  detain  us  long.  It  has  recently 
been  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  two  im- 
partial boards  of  engineers  of  the  highest 
standing.  Between  1850  and  1890  numerous 
surveys  of  the  possible  routes  for  a  canal 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
were  made  by  American  engineers— two  of 
the  surveys  being  made  at  the  instance  of 
the  United  States— and  in  each  case  the  en- 
gineers have  declared  a  waterway  across 
Nicaragua  by  way  of  the  San  Juan  River 
and  Lake  Nicaragua,  the  route  of  the  pro- 
posed canal,  to  be  technically  possible  and 
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financially  practicable.  As  is  well  known,  a 
private  corporation,  chartered  by  Congress 
in  1889,  undertooli  the  construction  of  the 
waterway  as  a  private  enterprise,  conces- 
sions having  been  secured  from  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica.  The  Maritime  Canal  Com- 
pany of  Nicaragua  contracted  with  a  con- 
struction company  to  execute  the  work,  but 
this  company  did  not  find  private  capital 
eager  to  invest  in  the  enterprise,  and  work 
had  but  gotten  well  under  way  when  the 
company  was  wrecked  by  the  influence 
which  the  Panama  scandal  and  the  panic  of 
1893  had  upon  the  minds  of  investors. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  financial 
strength  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company 
was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  constructing 
the  waterway,  the  agitation  for  the  subven- 
tion or  assumption  of  the  enterprise  by  the 
United  States  gathered  strength.  Congress, 
however,  very  wisely  decided  not  to  act 
without  adequate  information,  and,  accord- 
ingly, in  1895,  it  instructed  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  appoint  a  board  of 
three  engineers,  one  to  be  taken  from  the 
army,  one  from  the  navy,  and  one  from 
civil  life,  "  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  feasibility,  permanence,  and  cost  of 
construction  and  completion  of  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal  by  the  route "  decided  upon  by 
the  corporation  which  Congress  had  char- 
tered. This  board,  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Ludlow  Board,  after  its  chairman,  Col. 
William  Ludlow,  U.  S.  A.,  surveyed  the 
route,  investigated  the  project  and  suggested 
some  changes  in  location  and  details  of  con- 
struction. It  also  raised  the  Maritime  Ca- 
nal Company's  estimate  of  the  probable  cost 
of  the  work  from  $67,000,000  to  $133,000,000, 
this  larger  estimate  being  due  partly  to  the 
greater  conservatism  of  the  board's  estimates 
and  partly  to  enlargements  and  alterations 
which  the  board  made  in  the  plans  of  the 
Maritime  Company.  In  general  the  report 
of  the  Ludlow  Board  was  favorable.  It  did 
not  question  the  feasibility  of  the  work,  but 
suggested  that  Congress,  antecedent  to  "  the 
formation  of  a  final  project,"  needed  to  have 
additional  data  regarding  several  details. 

Congress  acted  on  this  suggestion  and  in- 
structed the  President  to  appoint  another 
board.  Such  a  board  was  appointed  by 
President  McKlnley  in   1897,  consisting  of 


Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  president  of  the 
board;  Gen.  Peter  C.  Hains  and  Prof.  Lewis 
M.  Haupt.  This  board  has  also  recommend- 
ed some  changes  in  the  route  to  be  followed 
by  the  canal,  changes  that  will  lessen  the 
cost  of  construction,  and  has  testified  that 
the  work  can  be  executed  for  from  $125,000,- 
000  to  $150,000,000.  The  Walker  Board  not 
only  aflfirms  that  the  canal  is  technically 
feasible,  but  also  says  regarding  the  project 
as  a  whole  that  "  what  we  have  found  new 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  economy." 

As  regards  the  cost  of  the  canal  and  the 
engineering  problems  involved  in  its  con- 
struction, members  of  Congress  and  other 
laymen  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
judgment  of  capable  engineers.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  technical  problems  have 
now  been  under  consideration  for  fifty  years 
and  inasmuch  as  all  the  numerous  engineers 
who  have  surveyed  the  proposed  route  agree 
that  the  work  can  be  executed  and  at  a  cost 
that  is  not  prohibitive,  it  would  seem  that 
the  American  people  are  justified  in  con- 
sidering the  canal  a  feasible  and  practicable 
work. 

The  political  problem  connected  with  the 
construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  some- 
what complex  and  has  yet  to  be  solved.  Our 
political  desire  and  our  intention  are  clearly 
enough  defined,  and  were  well  expressed  by 
President  Hayes  in  1881  when  he  said: 
"  The  policy  of  this  country  is  a  canal  un- 
der American  control.  The  United  States 
cannot  consent  to  the  surrender  of  this  con- 
trol to  any  European  powers."  "An  inter- 
oceanic  canal,"  he  further  stated,  "  across 
the  American  isthmus  will  essentially  change 
the  geographical  relations  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  and  between  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  will  be  the  great 
ocean  thoroughfare  between  our  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  shores,  and  virtually  a  part  of 
the  coast  line  of  the  United  States."  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  his  recent  annual  mes- 
sage says  concerning  the  canal  that  in  view 
of  "  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  the  prospective  expansion  of  our  influ- 
ence and  commerce  in  the  Pacific ".  .  . 
"  our  national  policy  now  more  imperatively 
than  ever  calls  for  its  control  by  this  Gov- 
ernment." 
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Nicaragua  has  twice  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  by  American  citizens, 
once  in  1880  and  again  in  1887,  and  has  not 
opposed  the  construction  and  control  of  the 
waterway  by  the  United  States  Government. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  Nicaragua  would 
prefer  to  have  our  Government  undertake 
the  enterprise,  because  that  would  make 
more  certain  the  speedy  execution  of  the 
work.  The  concession  now  held  by  the 
American  corporation,  the  Maritime  Canal 
Company  of  Nicaragua,  was  granted  by 
Nicaragua  after  it  had  become  certain  that 
the  United  States  did  not  intend  to  execute 
the  work  as  a  Government  undertaking.  By 
the  Frelinghuysen-Zavala  convention,  nego- 
tiated in  1884,  Nicaragua  was  to  permit  the 
United  States  to  build  the  canal  and  to  ac- 
quire ownership  over  a^trip  of  land  two  and 
one-half  miles  in  width,  extending  from  the 
Caribbean  to  the  Pacific.  In  return  for  this 
the  United  States  was  "  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  territory  of  Nicaragua."  The 
canal,  when  finished,  was  to  be  owned  joint- 
ly by  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua,  our 
Government  possessing  two-thirds  of  the 
property.  This  convention  was  before  the 
Senate  when  President  Cleveland  began  his 
first  administration,  but  was  promptly  with- 
drawn by  President  Cleveland  because  he 
thought  the  treaty  would  entangle  our  coun- 
try in  an  embarrassing  foreign  alliance,  in- 
consistent with  our  traditional  public  policy. 

This  treaty  having  failed,  Nicaragua  again 
granted  a  concession  to  an  American  corpo- 
ration, the  concession  now  held  by  the  Mari- 
time Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua,  char- 
tered by  Congress  in  1889.  The  company 
was  given  ten  years  to  construct  the  canal, 
and  work  was  begun  in  1889.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  1893,  however,  nothing  has  been 
done  by  the  company  and  the  concession 
will  become  forfeit  in  October,  1899,  unless 
Nicaragua  should  choose  to  grant  the  com- 
pany an  extension  of  time.  That  such  is 
not  the  intention  of  Nicaragua  is  very  evi- 
dent. Indeed,  she  has  already  made  a  pro- 
visional concession  to  a  group  of  New  York 
and  Chicago  capitalists,  agreeing  to  grant 
them  the  privileges  which  the  existing  Mari- 
time Canal  Company  will  possess  until  next 
October. 

The  opposition  to  our  policy  of  an  Ameri- 


can canal  under  American  control  has  not 
come  from  Nicaragua,  but  from  Great  Brit- 
ain. Our  policy  of  maintaining  political 
leadership  on  the  American  continent  and 
our  desire  to  control  the  growing  commerce 
of  the  American  countries  have  Inevitably 
clashed  with  Great  Britain's  imperial  policy, 
and  have  caused  some  friction  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  United  Kingdom.  Fortunate- 
ly these  relations  promise  to  be  more  har- 
monious In  the  future,  but  we  still  find  our- 
selves hampered  in  our  efforts  to  realize  our 
American  policy  as  regards  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  by  a  mistake  which  we  made  In  1850, 
when  we  signed  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty. 

The  opening  sentences  of  Article  I  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  read: 

"  The  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  hereby  declare  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  ever  ob- 
tain or  maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive  con- 
trol over  the  said  ship-canal;  agreeing  that 
neither  will  ever  erect  or  maintain  any  forti- 
fications commanding  the  same  or  In  the  vi- 
cinity thereof,  or  occupy,  or  fortify  or  colo- 
nize, or  assume,  or  exercise  any  dominion 
over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito 
coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America," 

The  two  contracting  nations  also  united  In 
guaranteeing  the  neutrality  and  security  of 
the  canal  when  completed  and  agreed  to  in- 
vite other  nations  to  enter  into  treaties  con- 
taining stipulations  similar  to  those  in  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  convention. 

Were  the  United  States  Government  to 
construct  and  own  the  canal,  or  to  control 
the  waterway,  its  construction  having  been 
vested  in  a  corporation,  we  would  obviously 
violate  this  treaty.  In  the  Garfield  and  Ar- 
thur administrations.  Secretaries  Blaine  and 
Frelinghuysen  successively  tried  to  convince 
the  British  Government  that  the  treaty  was 
both  defunct  because  of  the  political  and 
economic  changes  that  had  taken  place  since 
1850,  and  was  no  longer  binding  upon  the 
United  States  because  Great  Britain  had 
violated  the  treaty  by  establishing  a  colonial 
government  in  Belize.  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  be  convinced,  however, 
and  the  validity  of  her  position  was  unques- 
tionably strengthened  in  1885  by  President 
Cleveland's  withdrawal  of  the  Freling- 
huysen-Zavala treaty  from  the  Senate.  There 
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is  no  donb\  that  Great  Britain  now  regards 
th«  treaty  of  1850  as  in  full  force  and  de- 
barring the  United  States  from  an  exclusive 
control  of  a  Nicaragua  canal. 

The  failure  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company 
to  carry  out  the  work  it  undertook  has  ap- 
parently convinced  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  it  is  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  assume  the  financial  risks  and 
burdens  which  the  construction  of  the  canal 
will  involve.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  our  malving  the  work  a 
direct  Government  enterprise,  hence  it  has 
been  proposed  that  the  United  States  should 
give  its  financial  support  to  the  Maritime 
Canal  Company.  Bills  to  accomplish  this 
have  been  discussed  in  each  of  the  last  four 
Congresses.  In  all  of  these  bills  it  has  been 
proposed  that  the  TJnited  States  should  guar- 
antee the  bonds  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Com- 
pany, should  become  the  owner  of  seven- 
tenths  or  more  of  that  company's  stock,  and 
should  appoint  a  majority  of  the  directors. 
The  bill  which  is  now  being  considered  in 
the  Senate  proposes  to  eliminate  all  private 
ownership  of  the  stock  and  give  the  United 
States  possession  of  all  the  stock  except  7^^ 
per  cent.  By  the  terms  of  the  concession 
made  in  1887,  Nicaragua  possesses  6  per 
cent,  of  the  stock  and  Costa  Rica  l^/o  per 
cent.  There  are  henceforth  to  be  eleven  di- 
rectors of  the  Maritime  Company;  to  be  ap- 
pointed, one  by  the  company,  one  by  Nica- 
ragua, one  by  Costa  Rica  and  eight  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  such  a  law  as  the 
one  proposed  would  not  give  the  United 
States  an  "  exclusive  control  over  "  the  canal 
and  work  a  violation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty.  Furthermore,  the  law  is  in  danger 
of  defeating  the  object  it  seeks  to  accom- 
plish by  invalidating  the  concession  held  by 
the  Maritime  Canal  Company.    The  framers 


of  this  bill  and  of  its  prototypes  propose  to 
secure  the  construction  of  the  canal  under 
the  concession  now  held  by  the  Maritime 
Company,  but  the  proposed  law  violates  sev- 
eral sections  of  that  concession.  That  Nica- 
ragua would  be  disposed  to  treat  the  United 
States  generously  and  make  such  modifica- 
tions in  the  concession  as  would  be  required 
were  the  proposed  law  to  pass,  is  highly  prob- 
able; this  supposition,  however,  could  hard- 
ly justify  Congress  in  passing  a  law  that 
would  in  any  way  contravene  the  provisions 
of  the  concession. 

The  most  obvious  way  out  of  our  perplex- 
ing situation  is  to  do  two  things.  First,  to  se- 
cure such  a  modification  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty  as  will  permit  the  United 
States  to  construct  the  canal;  and,  second, 
while  we  are  securing  such  a  modification, 
to  obtain  from  Nicaragua  a  concession  per- 
mitting us  to  execute  the  work  as  a  Govern- 
ment enterprise.  Such  a  course  as  this 
would  be  honorable  and  in  accord  with 
sound  public  policy.  The  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  toward  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  such  that  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  Salisbury  Ministry  will  agree 
to  the  modification  of  the  treaty.  Should  our 
request  be  denied  by  England  then  the 
proper  action  for  us  to  take  is  for  Congress 
formally  to  abrogate  the  treaty,  accompany- 
ing its  resolution  with  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  which  make  the  action  necessary. 

Our  experience  teaches  us  that  it  is  not 
advisable  for  our  Government  to  subsidize 
corporations  nor  to  enter  into  any  kind  of 
partnership  with  them  when  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  doing  so.  It  will  be  better  for  the 
nation,  politically  and  economically,  that  the 
Government  should  make  the  prerequisite 
international  arrangements  and  construct 
the  canal  directly  without  the  mediation  of 
the  Maritime  Canal  Company  or  any  other 
corporation. 
Phjlapelphia,  Pa. 


THE   NATIONAL   NAVAL   RESERVE   BILL. 


BY    PARK     BENJAMIN. 


A  BILL  providing  for  the  establlslimeiit  of 
a  National  Naval  Reserve  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Navy  Department  and  introduced 
into  the  Senate  by  Senator  Hale  (Senate 
Bill  4,972).  It  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  Navy  in  getting 
competent  men  to  enlist  during  the  recent 
war  and  of  the  vp'idesproad  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  under  its  new  conditions,  re- 
quires that  the  seamen  of  the  fleet  shall  be 
prepared  for  their  work  before  actively  un- 
dertaking it.  The  Naval  Academy  for  offi- 
cers and  the  apprentice  system  for  enlisted 
men  already  does  this  for  those  who  enter 
the  Navy  in  youth  and  intend  to  make  serv- 
ice in  it  a  lifelong  calling.  But  this  source 
of  supply  is  necessarily  limited  and  far  from 
adequate;  and  even  in  peace  times  a  large 
proportion  of  the  enlisted  men  are  taken  into 
the  service  without  preliminary  training. 
The  more  complex  ships,  guns  and  engines 
become,  the  more  clearly  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy  depends  upon 
getting  trained  men  into  it.  A  war  with  any 
of  the  great  maritime  powers  would  call  for 
far  more  extensive  resources  in  this  respect 
than  those  which  have  just  served  our  pur- 
pose. We  do  not  want  to  trust  to  luck  about 
this.  We  do  want  a  well  filled  reservoir  on 
which  to  draw.  It  is  the  object  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  bill  to  make  ample  provision;  in 
other  words,  to  supply  the  country  with  suf- 
ficient competent  seamen  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency and  ready  to  be  called  into  active 
service  the  instant  it  arises. 

Commodore  Higginson  has  recently  co- 
gently said  in  these  columns  that  "  sailors 
cannot  be  made  in  a  day  or  ye^  and  must  be 
from  long  habit  accustomed  to  the  sea  and 
to  ships  to  be  of  any  immediate  use."  The 
militiaman  can  be  drilled  and  disciplined  to 
a  degree  so  closely  approaching  that  of  the 
regular  soldier  that  little  more  than  the  hard- 
ening process  of  camp  life  is  required  to 
render  him  available  for  war  service.  But 
we  cannot  take  a  man  out  of  the  ordinary 


world  and  put  him  into  the  artificial  one  of 
a  man-of-war  and  expect  him  to  adapt  him- 
self to  its  strange  and  multifarious  duties, 
much  less  to  perform  them  efficiently,  with 
out  a  long  period  of  education,  both  of  mind 
and  body.  These  facts  have  long  been  un- 
derstood by  the  great  naval  powers,  and  as 
a  consequence  they  have  naval  reserves 
which  have  been  carried  to  a  high  state  of 
development. 

The  present  bill  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Navy  Department  because  it  recognizes  that 
we  need  such  an  adequate  reserve,  not  at 
some  future  time,  not  after  a  sudden  out- 
break of  war  with  all  its  attendant  confu- 
sion, but  now.  The  number  of  seamen  re- 
quired to  man  the  vessels  actually  in  com- 
mission is  about  twenty  thousand.  These 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  as  usual  asked 
Congress  for  authority  to  enlist  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  But  there  are  several  of  our 
more  important  ships  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, while,  again,  there  are  others  under  re- 
pair, and  still  others  recently  purchased,  for 
which  crews  must  shortly  be  provided.  We  are 
building  eight  battle  ships,  four  monitors, 
twelve  torpedo  destroyers  and  twenty-two 
torpedo  boats,  for  which  about  fifty-three 
hundred  men  will  be  needed.  The  ships  un- 
der repair,  etc.,  will  require  about  thirteen 
hundred  men  more,  while  the  eleven  vessels 
laid  up  in  reserve  ai-e  now  provided  only 
with  skeleton  crews,  to  compliete  which 
eleven  hundred  men  will  be  necessary.  We 
shall  require,  therefore,  to  supply  these  ves- 
sels, about  eight  thousand  additional  men. 
This  is  under  the  assumption  that  we  have 
got  through  fighting  but  if  there  is  going  to 
be  trouble  with  the  Filipinos  and  the  kind 
of  treatment  which  the  President  calls 
"  firm  "  must  be  dealt  out  to  them,  we  shall 
probably  need  crews  for  many  more  light 
draft  ships  than  are  included  in  the  exist- 
ing official  estimates. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  recently 
recommended  to  Congress  a  still  further  in- 
crease in  ships  and  has  advised  the  construc- 
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tion  of  three  battle  ships,  three  armored 
cruisers,  three  protected  cruisers  of  six 
thousand  tons,  and  six  cruisers  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  tons,  at  a  cost  of  about  thirty- 
six  million  dollars.  These  vessels  will  re- 
quire some  forty-six  hundred  men.  Our  total 
enlisted  force,  therefore,  present  and  pros- 
pective, for  the  fleet  as  it  now  is,  is  twenty 
thousand  men;  for  vessels  in  progress,  eight 
thousand  men,  and  for  proposed  new  ships, 
four  thousand  six  hundred  men. 

As  the  ships  under  construction  will  tal£e 
some  time  yet  to  complete,  it  is  not  expedi- 
ent to  enlist  at  once  tae  whole  eight  thou- 
sand men  required  for  them.  But  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Navy  Department  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  into  the  preparatory  stage  at 
least  four  thousand  men  at  the  present  time. 
That  is  to  say,  we  should  have  at  least  that 
many  men  ready;  altho  any  sudden  emer- 
gency requiring  the  manning  of  all  the  ships 
available  would  compel  us  immediately  to 
find  the  greater  number. 

It  is  proposed  to  start  the  Naval  Reserve 
with   these  four  thousand   necessary   men. 
The  sources  from  which  they  can  be  drawn 
are  the  seafaring  population  and  the  Naval 
Militia  so  far  as  organized.    Of  the  Naval 
Militia  about  four  thousand  men  were  en- 
listed in  the  United  States  service  during  the 
war,  and  of  these  it  is  believed  that  at  least 
fifteen  hundred  will  join  the  Naval  Reserve. 
The  remaining  twenty-five  hundred  men  are 
to  be  talien  by  general  enrollment  from  all 
able-bodied     men     between     the     ages     of 
eighteen  and  fifty    who  have  served  as  of- 
ficers or  enlisted  men  in  the  United  States 
Navy  or  Marine   Corps,   the  United   States 
Revenue  Marine,  the  United  States  Life  Sav- 
ing Service,  the  United   States  Lighthouse 
Service,  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  Serv- 
ice,   or    are    graduates    of    Stute    Nautical 
Schools;     and    also   "all   members   of   the 
Naval  Militia  of  those  States  which  have 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  Navy 
Department  in  respect  to  organization  and 
capacity,    and     all     persons    holding    cer- 
tificates as  masters  or  mates,  or  as  chief  en- 
gineers or  assistant  engineers  or  licenses  as 
pilots  ispued  by  duly  authorized  commission- 
ers or  boards  of  inspection  and  serving  in  the 
merchant  marine  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  other  officers  and  men  serving  In  said 


merchant  marine,  the  owners,  officers  and 
crews  of  yachts  enrolled  in  any  regularly 
incorporated  yacht  club  and  all  other  per- 
sons whose  principal  occupation  is  on  the 
high  seas,  bays,  sounds,  rivers  or  other 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  or 
whose  occupation  is  the  construction,  repair, 
loading,  handling  or  rigging  of  vessels,  or  the 
construction  and  repair  of  marine  engines  or 
electric  plants  or  the  parts  thereof." 

As  the  Reserve  will  not  be  a  separate  or- 
ganization, but  an  actual  part  of  the  Navy 
itself,  it  is  placed  directly  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
when  called  upon  for  active  worli  made  sub- 
ject to  all  naval  regulations  and  discipline. 
It  is  organized  in  two  divisions;  the  second 
including  all  those  who  are  over  fifty  years 
of  age,  or  who  have  served  a  term  of  five 
years  in  the  first  division,  and  hence  become 
entitled  to  honorable  discharge  therefrom. 
Members  of  the  first  division  are  required  to 
proceed  to  the  practice  stations  nearest  their 
residences  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 
weeks  in  the  year  for  purposes  of  drill  and 
instruction.    With   members  of  the   second 
division   this    attendance    is    optional.    The 
Government  provides  each  enlisted  man  with 
two  suits  of  uniform,  transportation  to  and 
from  the  practice  stations  and  the  full  pay 
of  his  rating  during  the  two  weeks'  drill. 
Enlisted  men  who  hold  ratings  in  the  Navy 
at  the  time  of  their  discharge  as  seamen, 
boatswain's  mates,  masters  at  arms  and  so 
on  may  resume  them  and  present  themselves 
for  examination  for  the  ratings  next  higher 
than  those  formerly  held.    It  is  believed  that 
all  the  foregoing,  in  addition  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  service  in  the  regular  Navy,  will  bfe 
ample  inducement  to  insure  sufficient  enlist 
ments. 

The  estimated  cost  of  initial  enrolling, 
training  and  instructing  the  Reserve  of 
four  thousand  men,  as  above  noted,  is  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  bill  pi*o- 
vides  for  an  appropriation  of  this  amount. 
In  view  of  the  great  benefit  to  be  gained 
this  is  a  modest  demand.  It  is  less  than  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  cheapest  of  the  sixteen 
little  torpedo  boat  destroyers  for  which  we 
have  already  contracted,  that  price  being 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  It 
seems  especially  small  when  compared  with 
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our  outlay  for  some  of  the  yachts  and  other 
vessels  which  we  bought  for  aiKiliary  serv- 
ice. Thus  for  the  "  Mayflower "  we  paid 
four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  for 
the  "  Sovereign,"  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  for  the  "  Merrimac,"  sunk  at 
Santiago,  three  hundred  and  forty-two  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  fact,  out  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  two  auxiliary  vessels  which  we 
purchased,  thirty  of  them  cost  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  apiece  and  over. 

The  commissioned  officers  are  to  be  ob- 
tained from: 

1,  Graduates  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy;  2,  Ex-officers  of  the  Navy,  and, 
y,  any  person  who  has  served  as  a  warrant 
officer,  mate  or  petty  officer  during  the  war 
with  Spain,  provided  a  suitable  qualifying 
examination  be  passed.  The  Naval  Academy 
graduates  now  out  of  the  Navy  are  prac- 
tically reinstated  in  their  old  places,  or  in 
other  words,  put  back  into  positions  corre- 
sponding to  those  held  by  the  members  of 
their  respective  Naval  Academy  classes  in 
the  active  Navy.  Ex-officers  not  graduates 
cannot  be  commissioned  on  entering  to  a 
higher  grade  than  that  of  Lieutenant.  The 
men  who  have  not  hitherto  held  commissions 
may  enter  in  the  grade  of  Ensign.  The 
Naval  Academy  graduates  are  promoted 
with  their  former  classmates  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  grade  of  Captain.  The  others 
are  advanced  at  definite  periods  of  five 
years. 

The  utilization  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Naval  Academy  is  one  of  the  best  features 
of  the  bill,  and  indicates  a  wholesome  re- 
versal of  the  policy  which  seemed  to  prevail 
in  the  Navy  Department  during  the  late  war. 
As  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out 
in  these  columns,  there  are  about  450  such 
graduates  probably  available,  while  there 
were  about  550  non-graduate  volunteer  offi- 
cers commissioned  in  the  Navy.  Add  to 
these  the  officers  to  be  drawn  from  the  en- 
listed force  and  it  will  be  evident  that  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  experienced  men  to  fill  the 
commissioned  grades  at  the  outset.  Subse- 
quently the  Naval  Academy  with  its  greatly 
enlarged  facilities  of  the  near  future  will  be 
able  to  send  a  definite  proportion  of  its 
alumni  directly  into  the  Reserve,  and  thus 
enter  a  new  field  of  usefulness. 


The  establishment  of  the  National  Naval 
Reserve  does  not  in  anywise  involve  the 
extinction  of  the  State  Naval  Militias.  These 
organizations  will  continue,  but  will  prob- 
ably devote  themselves  to  the  special  work 
of  defending  the  immediate  coasts,  harbors 
and  waterways  of  their  States.  They  will 
also  form  feeders  for  the  National  Reserve, 
by  qualifying  their  men  for  entrance  therein, 
so  that  in  event  of  emergency  their  mem- 
bers may  pass  into  the  regular  Navy  through 
the  Reserve  and  not  independently  ot  it.  It 
it  proposed  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
naval  militiamen  of  each  State  must  have 
qualified  for  the  Reserve,  in  accordance  with 
the  standard  set  by  the  Navy  Department, 
before  any  national  aid  shall  be  given  them. 
The  Naval  Militias  thus  become  local  schools 
for  naval  education,  and  continue  coast  de- 
fense training  until  the  individual  members 
graduate  into  the  national  corps. 

As  an  instance  of  the  possible  prac- 
tical work  of  the  National  Reserve,  there 
are,  as  is  well  known,  certain  private 
vessels,  such'  as  those  of  the  American 
Line  ("St.  Louis,"  "St.  Paul,"  "Paris" 
and  "  New  York  "),  which  the  Government 
is  entitled  to  call  into  service  as  cruisers, 
and  it  did  so  in  the  late  war.  A  ship's  com- 
pany of  the  National  Reserve  residing  in 
New  York  may  be  assigned  to  one  of  them. 
It  at  once  takes  charge  of  the  war  equipment 
of  the  vessel,  knows  where  it  is  stored  and 
how  to  place  it  in  position;  is  stationed  for 
all  duties  on  board  of  her;  sees  that  she  is 
always  prepared  to  receive  her  armament 
and  ammunition,  studies  her  tactical  quali- 
ties; in  brief,  is  ready  on  a  few  hours'  call 
to  shoulder  its  bags  and  hammocks,  march 
aboard,  get  in  her  guns  and  powder,  hoist  the 
captain's  pennant  and  go  to  sea. 

The  second  division  of  the  National  Re- 
serve utilizes  the  older  men  who  are  avail- 
able for  special  duty  and  holds  them  in 
readiness  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  first  di- 
vision. 

There  is  no  holiday  business  about  the 
scheme,  and  nothing  particularly  picturesque 
provided  for  in  the  way  of  parades,  armories, 
yachting  excursions  or  reminiscences  of  the 
old  time  sea  dog  life.  People  who  go  in  will 
have  to  work  during  the  drill  period  and 
work  hard;  and  in  case  of  war  or  danger  of 
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war  when  the  President  calls  them  into  ac- 
tive service,  they  will  obey  at  once,  or  face 
the  grim  alternative  set  apart  for  deserters 
from  the  colors. 

The  whole  plan  as  it  stands— and  Lieut. 
W.  H.  H.  Soiitlierland,  of  the  Navy,  is  en- 
titled to  the  great  credit  attaching  to  its 
presentation— is  good.    It  will  not  only  be 


beneficial  to  the  country  in  affording  secur- 
ity and  th(i  certainty  of  the  best  possible 
"  men  behind  the  guns;  "  but  it  will  do  more 
to  bring  the  active  Navy  into  touch  with  the 
people,  to  make  that  service  and  its  needs 
better  understood  and  more  intelligently 
and  promptly  met,  than  any  measure  which 
Congress  has  yet  been  asked  to  enact. 
New  York  City. 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 


BY    MALTBIE    D.    BABCOCK,    D.D. 


I  HAVE  not  read  "  Robinson  Crusoe " 
lately,  tho  I  remember  it  with  unbounded 
satisfaction.  The  unexpurgated  edition  is 
a  decidedly  religious  book,  whose  moral 
value  would  furnish  excuse  enough  for  age 
and  dignity  if  they  should  hesitate  about  be- 
ing boys  again. 

I  do  not  remember  all  the  details  of  the 
story,  but  I  recall  the  profound  impression 
the  footprint  on  the  sand  made  on  the  white 
man's  mind,  and  the  bad  quarters  of  an 
hour  it  gave  him.  Most  unexpected  rela- 
tions came  about  between  Robinson  Crusoe 
and  the  surprising  and  surprised  islander, 
not  without  elements  of  force  and  race 
superiority.  Friday  was  pretty  thoroughly 
subjugated,  but  it  was  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  him.  New  ideas  and 
ideals,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
swung  into  view  for  him.  The  adjustment 
was  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  and 
patience  was  heavily  drawn  upon  by  both, 
but  it  was  worth  all  it  cost  in  the  end. 

If  Friday  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
Turk,  or  shall  I  say,  a  Spaniard,  there  would 
have  been  another  story  to  tell.  But  Robin- 
son Crusoe  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  Christian, 
who  abhorred  slavery.  He  would  not  be  a 
slave,  nor  let  a  slave  be  content  to  be  a 
slave,  so  it  fell  out  all  right  for  Friday. 

Robinson  Crusoe  does  not  want  to  own 
B^riday  to-day.  His  idea  is  to  establish  a 
protectorjitp  oyer  him  until  he  can  own  and 


govern  himself  in  strong  and  intelligent  self- 
possession.  It  will  take  time  to  unslave 
him,  and  cost  trouble  and  treasure,  but 
where  stewardship  and  character  are  in- 
volved the  Anglo-Saxon  Christian  will  not 
refuse  to  make  the  necessary  investment. 
He  will  make  all  the  money  out  of  it  for 
himself  that  he  can,  and  will  grumble  over 
the  work  and  worry  of  it,  but  he  will  do  it. 
He  knows  that  he  will  be  misunderstood, 
but  he  does  not  care,  being  of  an  independ- 
ent turn  of  mind.  He  knows  deep  down  in 
his  heart  that  he  is  bound  to  do  it,  profitable 
or  not,— bound  by  sanctions  and  convictions 
he  will  not,  dare  not  resist. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  latest  edition  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  will  differ  much  from  the 
first.  Strange  footsteps  have  set  our  hearts 
beating,  strange  wards  have  stirred  our  fam- 
ily counsels,  and  strange  problems  have 
been  given  us  to  solve.  The  situation  calls 
for  wisdom,  patience,  self-control  and  self- 
sacrifice,  but  we  have  them  all  in  the  bank, 
and  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  draw  on  them. 
We  shall  make  mistakes,  but  in  the  end  we 
shall  do  right.  We  shall  defend  our  Fridays 
from  their  enemies,  from  themselves,  from 
our  worst  selves,  and  help  them  to  be  their 
best  selves.  Then  we  shall  bid  them  God- 
speed, and  leave  them  to  themselves,  to  live 
their  new  life,  the  better  and  not  the  worse 
for  having  known  us. 

Baltimore,  Md, 


AN  EXCEPTION. 


BY    MARY    TAPPAN    WRIGHT. 


"  Ah  me !    for  aught  that  I  could  ever  read, 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth." 


The  sea  was  brimming  to  the  very  edge, 
quaking  far  out  like  an  overfilled  beaker, 
shining  with  the  many  colored  radiance  of 
some  pale  gem  and  pulsing  as  from  a  heart 
of  light.  It  did  not  sparkle,  as  it  does  on 
days  when  the  careless  wind  blows  dia- 
monds in  the  sun;  nor  did  it  shine,  as  when 
on  stilly  nights  the  moon  takes  soundings, 
dropping  her  pallia  disks  far  down  one  upon 
the  other  into  the  clear  depths  below.  No, 
it  was  none  of  these;  reflecting  no  mood  for 
once,  it  was  itself,  conscious,  sentient,  pow- 
erful. 

A  deep  vault  of  blue  stretched  overhead 
and  extended  far  down  in  the  east,  where  a 
great  moon  shone  almost  full,  and  in  the 
west  the  afterglow  arched  high  up  the  sky. 
The  waves  rolled  in  joyously  but  broke 
foamless,  dark,  lustrous,  shot  with  gold  and 
crimson  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  every- 
where sounded  the  splash  and  tumult  of 
dashing  water,  living  water,  held  in  a  cup 
of  granite  shore  and  sand-hill  whose  out- 
lines, across  the  bay,  were  cut  clear  and 
black  against  the  golden  horizon. 

For  some  time  a  man  had  been  standing 
on  the  rocky  bluff  looking  at  it.  He  was  an 
artist,  but  young  enough  still  to  enjoy  things 
from  a  point  of  view  irrespective  of  paint; 
he  was  profoundly  moved,  consequently  re- 
sentful, and  so,  hearing  some  one  come 
clambering  up  the  rocks  behind  him,  he 
squared  his  back  on  the  invader  in  deter- 
mined unsociability. 

*'  Now  that's  a  scene  for  you  painters, 
Loring  !  If  you  are  going  to  paint,  why 
don't  you  take  something  worth  while  ? 
You're  willing  enough  to  try  pretty  little 
copy-book  bits  of  rock  or  bridge,  but  there's 
not  one  of  you  who  isn't  afraid  to  tackle  the 
ocean.  Put  more  sea  into  your  pictures, 
man,  more  sea  !  *  the  multitudinous  seas  in- 
carnadine '—Shakespeare  has  the  idea  !  " 

Loring's  was  one  of  those  attractive  bad 


tempers  which,  while  it  keeps  the  number 
of  a  man's  friends  strictly  limited,  incites 
them  so  to  spoil  him  that  he  becomes  intoler- 
able to  his  enemies;  and  now,  instead  of  an- 
swering the  big  voice  which  continued  to 
boom  behind  him,  he  swore  a  quiet  but  vi- 
cious little  oath  and  climbed  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  Turning  there  he  sprang 
along  the  rocks  and  further  up  regained  the 
road.  Prom  that  moment  the  hitherto 
scrambling  course  of  Loring's  life  was  des- 
tined to  run  smoothly,  and  success  turned 
to  meet  him  in  the  way. 

Still,  uncheered  by  any  mysterious  con- 
sciousness of  change,  he  plodded  homeward 
to  his  boarding-house  in  gloomy  disgust 
He  was  poor,  he  was  out  oi  luck,  he  was 
desperately  in  love,  and  absolutely  hopeless 
—so  he  told  himself;  but  the  last  was  for- 
tunately untrue,  for  if  Loring  had  not  hoped, 
and  hoped  with  all  the  life  and  soul  in  him, 
a  great  many  beautiful  things  would  have 
died  in  his  heart.  He  would  not  have  been 
by  the  shore  that  night  nor  have  forgotten 
the  world  in  his  love  for  the  sea.  He  would 
not  have  scouted  at  precious  advice  nor 
rudely  retreated  with  impious  tongue.  Nor 
from  a  hidden  niche  in  the  rocks  below 
would  a  little  old  gentleman  with  a  snowy 
mustache  have  heard  him  with  wicked  con- 
tent; and  so  success  would  never  have 
turned  in  the  way. 

In  certain  circles  the  gentleman  with  the 
white  mustache  was  something  very  impor- 
tant. He  directed  directors,  and  mitigated— 
so  far  as  can  be— the  untrustworthiness  of 
trustees.  He  was  in  search  of  a  man  com- 
petent to  fill  a  position  of  much  honor,  and 
as  this  man  must  necessarily  be  an  artist 
he  had  come  to  a  place  where  only  artists 
were  expected  to  be  found.  Now,  he  had 
never  seen  Loring  before,  and,  so  far  as  he 
remembered,  had  never  heard  of  him;  yet 
practically,  by  the  time  the  young  man  had 
disappeared  from  view,  that  appointment 
had  been  made;  Loring  was  Permanent  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Art ! 

This  decision,  however,  was  wholly  an  act 
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of  unconscious  cerebration,  and  being,  as 
the  newspapers  said  the  day  before,  "  a  man 
deeply  sensible  of  the  gravity  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  had  devolved  upon  him,"  the 
little  old  gentleman  rose  from  his  hidden 
seat,  and,  confronting  the  person  with  the 
big  voice,  plied  him  with  a  volley  of  ques- 
tions concerning  Loring. 

•'  Everything  you  tell  me,  Crosscroft,"  he 
said  at  last,  after  having  given  close  atten- 
tion to  the  detailed  answers  to  all  his  in- 
quiries, "  everything  you  tell  me  about  this 
Loring  goes  to  confirm  my  first  impres- 
sions !  "  And  he  took  leave  with  most  punc- 
tilious curtesy. 

They  knew  each  other,  these  two  elderly 
men,  knew  each  other  thoroughly— at  least 
so  they  were  in  the  habit  of  assuring  people 
with  most  uncomplimentary  emphasis— and 
now,  in  spite  of  having  heard  nothing  good, 
the  little  gentleman  walked  off  up  the  road 
twirling  his  mustache  in  order  to  hide  a 
smile  of  indubitable  satisfaction.  "  The  fel- 
Ic^  must  have  fine  qualities,"  he  reasoned, 
"  very  fine  qualities— Crosscroft  hates  him 
so  !" 

This  talk  with  Crosscroft  had  been  by  no 
means  brief,  but  feeling  that  further  infor- 
mation was  necessary  he  determined  to  visit 
a  house  where  all  the  artists  were  usually  to 
be  found  in  the  evenings.  "  I  might  as  well 
look  them  over,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and 
make  up  my  mind  deliberately.  These 
things  can't  be  done  in  a  hurry  ! " 

He  continued  on  his  way  until  he  came  to 
a  corner  that  turned  again  toward  the  sea; 
at  the  gate  of  the  second  of  a  little  row  of 
cottages  he  stood*  a  moment  undecided. 
"  Nonsense  ! "  he  thought,  "  what  if  I  do 
hear  something  bad  of  him?  Because  he 
considers  Crosscroft  a  fool,  a  d— ecided  fool," 
he  chuckled  retrospectively,  "  is  no  sign  that 
he  is  competent  to  undertake  this  work. 
Still,  still,  I  own  frankly  that  if  he  will  not 
do  I  shall  be  disappointed." 

He  opened  the  gate  an  inch  or  two,  hesi- 
tated, and  then  closing  it  softly  crossed  the 
road  and  leaned  his  elbows  on  a  stone  wall 
that  ran  along  the  low  bluff  above  the 
beach. 

The  narrow  bay  lay  before  him  dotted 
with   sleeping   craft;    a   little   river   wound 


mistily  away  in  the  moonlight  between  soft- 
ly rounded  dusky  clumps  of  trees;  some 
slowly  drifting  sails  were  coming  down  with 
the  outgoing  tide,  and  as  he  stopped  to  look 
the  old  gentleman  heaved  a  sigh  so  sudden 
and  impatient  that  it  might  almost  have 
been  taken  for  a  groan.  "  If  thirty  years 
ago  I  had  had  a  chance  like  this,"  he  said, 
"  I  might  have  married "  he  stopped  ab- 
ruptly. "  What  am  I  saying  !  I  might  have 
married— my  wife  ten  years  earlier  than  I 
did— she  would  have  been  just  nine,"  and 
going  back  to  the  cottage  he  resolutely 
mounted  the  steps  and,  crossing  a  wide 
porch,  knocked  at  a  door  standing  hospitably 
ajar.  He  felt  that  that  sigh  had  been 
blameworthy;  he  ought  to  have  been 
ashamed  of  it,  and  the  sooner  he  effaced  its 
memory  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow  men 
the  better  for  the  peace  of  his  conscience. 

The  master  of  the  house  opened  to  him 
from  within,  leaning  back  negligently  on 
the  hind  legs  of  his  chair  to  do  so,  but,  on 
recognizing  who  stood  before  him,  he  leaped 
to  his  feet  so  suddenly  that  the  chair  fell 
over  backward  and  the  hum  of  talk  in  the 
room  was  silenced. 

In  truth,  the  little  old  gentleman  was  a 
very  great  man.  Every  one  there  either 
knew  him  or  wanted  to  know  him,  and  not 
from  interested  motives;  in  honest  admira- 
tion for  what  he  could  do  they  quite  forgot 
how  much  he  could  bestow,  and  all  the  art- 
ists had  come  that  evening— not  one  was  ab- 
sent but  Loring.  "  It's  a  piece  of  his  usual 
luck,"  the  men  assured  each  other,  with  an 
undefined  feeling  that  unless  something 
were  done  Loring  would  have  to  be  given 
up;  he  was  getting  to  be  too  much  of  a  drain 
on  their  sympathies  besides  becoming  a 
source  of  embarrassment  to  the  fortunate; 
so  all  at  once  an  unpremeditated  stream  of 
praise  poured  forth  in  his  direction.  Men 
joined  the  current  in  spite  of  themselves; 
the  longer  they  tried  to  keep  out  of  it  the 
more  enthusiastically  they  waded  in  at  the 
end.  And  thus  the  old  gentleman's  assidu- 
ous tho  diplomatic  inquiries  resulted  in  any- 
thing but  disappointment.  "  Still,  the  mat- 
ter is  by  no  means  decided,"  he  assured 
himself  as  he  left  the  house. 

All  this  time  Loring  sat  in  the  darkest 
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and  narrowest  corner  of  the  veranda  of  his 
boarding-house,  his  fortune  made— and  ut- 
terly wretched  ! 

The  lady  of  his  choice  knew  where  he  was, 
but  let  him  stay  there:  for  while  she  was 
by  no  means  unversed  in  dignified  methods 
whereby  men  may  be  drawn  unobtrusively 
from  sulkj'  corners,  she  did  not  choose  to 
exert  her  skill.  She  was  doing  her  duty. 
Those  in  authority  had  conyeyed  to  her  quite 
distinctly,  tho  not  in  words,  that  it  be- 
hooved her  to  exhibit  a  proper  pride,  and 
she  sat  on  the  wide  side  of  the  veranda  in 
the  moonlight,  where  a  great  many  people 
could  observe  it.  As  she  laughed  and  talked 
her  good  fortune  seemed  without  bounds; 
she  was  the  center  of  an  adoring  circle,  the 
life  of  the  house,  the  envy  and  the  admira- 
tion of  all  other  maidens;  yet,  she  also— was 
utterly  wretched  ! 

She  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to  go  near 
Loring.  Loring  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
keep  away  from  her.  She  thought  him  un- 
willing to  risk  his  liberty  in  marrying  a  poor 
girl;  he  thought  her  unwilling  to  risk  her 
comfort  by  encouraging  a  poor  man.  Each 
regarded  the  other  as  a  serious  disappoint- 
ment; they  entertained— as  is  not  unusual 
with  people  who  are  what  is  called  in  love— 
the  lowest  possible  estimate  of  each  other's 
generosity  and  singleness  of  heart. 

But  as  time  went  on  they  found  their  posi- 
tions in  this  world  quite  unendurable.  Lor- 
ing left  his  dark  corner  precipitately,  deter- 
mined to  go  down  to  the  wharf,  away  from 
the  unmeaning  babble  with  which  his  lady 
had  so  unworthily  been  surrounded,  and  the 
lady  herself  withdrew  from  the  crowd,  dis- 
pleased that  Loring  had  not  joined  it.  They 
met  on  the  step— it  seemed  a  heaven-directed 
chance  !  So  they  went  down  to  the  wjiarf 
together. 

As  they  descended  the  irregular  terraces 
of  the  old-fashioned  garden,  the  bright  moon 
was  swinging  clear  in  the  sky.  Far  off  a 
robin  called  in  the  woods,  and  was  answered 
close  at  hand  with  sudden  exquisite  melody 
so  sweet,  so  unearthly,  that  it  thrilled  the 
girl  with  terrified  joy. 

"What  is  it?"  she  whispered,  clinging  to 
his  arm. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  answered  softly,  "  a 
bird— or  an  angel— hark  I  " 


The  call  from  across  the  river  came  to 
them  more  faintly;  they  listened,  but  nothing 
followed.  The  answer  was  in  Loring's  heart, 
tender,  soaring  with  celestial  jubilance  ! 
Was  it  the  moonlight?  or  the  luck  in  the  air? 
Something  was  making  him  light-headed. 

There  was  an  old  sloop  moored  near  the 
wharf.  It  had  been  there  a  year.  They 
were  going  to  sell  it  for  something—"  some- 
thing Chinese,"  Loring's  lady-love  said,  by 
way  of  conversation. 

"Junk?  Is  that  what  you  mean?"  asked 
Loring. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  innocently,  and  Lor- 
ing laughed  aloud.  Fortune  had  been  so  un- 
kind to  him  that  a  single  favorable  turn  of 
the  wheel,  even  so  small  a  boon  as  the 
causeless  lightening  of  his  savage  despond- 
ency, made  him  giddy.  He  laughed  for  the 
sake  of  laughing,  and  to  his  lady-love  it 
sounded  as  the  crackling  of  thorns. 

Now,  how  is  a  man  to  know  when  laugh- 
ter is  folly?  And  how  is  a  man's  sweetheart 
to  divine  whether  he  is  happy  or  only  rude? 
There  are  some  who  believe  in  intuitions, 
but  they  have  forgotten— or  else  have  never 
known.  The  real  thing  is  not  only  essen- 
tially but  wilfully  blind. 

Loring  was  making  a  mistake;  he  was 
conscious  of  it,  but  he  kept  on  laughing  out 
of  wounded  feeling  and  idiotic  self-assertion. 
Cannot  a  man  laugh  when  he  wishes  with- 
out being  misunderstood? 

Such  Calibans  as  we  sometimes  are  !  If 
he  had  only  been  that  bird  calling  from  the 
dappled  moonlit  woods  ! 

Thus  Loring's  lady-love  was  confirmed  in 
the  serious  disappointment  she  had  felt  a 
while  before.  It  was  well,  she  reflected, 
that  she  had  recognized  her  mistake  in  time; 
how  little  it  takes  to  open  a  person's  eyes  ! 
Talking  of  other  things  she  walked  across 
the  wharf  and  sat  down  on  the  stone  coping 
at  the  edge.  Long  ago  ships  came  in  there 
to  anchor;  innumerable  ladders  ran  down 
to  the  many  little  skiffs  and  dories  attached 
to  the  mooring-rings;  all  the  hard  gravel  of 
the  space  between  the  granite  walls  used 
from  time  to  time  to  be  covered  with  bar- 
rels and  bales;  and  costly  curios  and  frail 
china  came  home  in  the  captain's  queer  old 
hair  trunk;  but  now  the  dories  were  gone, 
the  mooring-rings  were  rusty,  and  the  lad- 
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ders  had  fallen  to  pieces  from  long  disuse. 
The  big:  ships  no  longer  sailed  in  at  high  tide 
past  the  rough  stone  beacon  at  the  mouth 
of  the  inlet,  and  the  old  wharf,  deserted, 
ran  out'into  the  water,  a  sunken  grass-cov- 
ered square,  fi'amed  in  by  rough  gray  battle- 
ments of  granite.  Across  it  the  rattling 
boom  of  the  worn-out  sloop  stretched  white, 
a  ghostly  reminder  of  other  days. 

When  Loring's  lady-love  dropped  his  arm 
she  had  crept  under  this  boom,  and  seated 
herself  with  her  back  to  the  little  harbor. 
She  could  see  the  tall  mast  of  the  sloop 
reaching  far  upward,  and  with  the  loose 
rigging  making  black  lines  against  the  sky. 
A  fitful  breeze  moved  the  ropes  and  set  the 
dangling  chain  to  clanking  faintly.  The 
water,  left  behind  in  the  rotten  hold,  gurgled 
out  after  the  ebbing  tide  with  a  querulous, 
hurrying  murmur. 

Loring  had  grown  suddenly  grave.  He 
came  up  and  rested  his  elbows  on  the  end  of 
the  boom  which  swung  a  little  under  his 
weight,  and  leaning  across  it  looked  down  at 
her.  She  was  smiling,  and  his  heart  sank.  It 
was  a  detached,  unsympathetic,  emancipated 
smile  of  the  remote  kind,  harder  to  bear  than 
many  sneers. 

"I  am  done  for  now!"  thought  Loring. 
"  That  unlucky  laugh!  " 

For  this  is  the  way  that  lovers  feel  about 
their  life-enduring,  death-defying  passion;  a 
laugh  prolonged,  a  breath  too  much,  a  smile 
whose  motive  is  not  clear — and  love  has 
perished!    Oh,  strong  love! 

"  If  that  is  all  her  affection  can  stand,"  he 
concluded  silently,  "  it  is  well  for  me  that  I 
am  not  so  far  gone  but  that  I  may  recover." 
And  yet  his  face,  as  the  moon  shone  full 
full  upon  it,  looked  haggard  and  worn,  while 
from  the  girl's  lips  the  smile  had  slowly 
faded.  The  white  light  struck  through  the 
curling  tangled  hair  about  her  forehead  and 
made  an  aureole. 

Yes,  her  eyes  had  been  opened  !  The  proc- 
ess was  curiously  like  martyrdom! 

And  he,  who  might  so  easily  recover, 
seemed  as  one  struck  by  death  ! 

Yet  they  said  nothing;  only,  to  steady  him- 
self, he  leaned  against  the  long  white  boom 
and  bent  his  head  lower  and  lower  to  see 
her  in  the  shadow.  The  dim  pathetic  face 
was  not  turned  away,  then— the  boom  did 


it!— it  swung  him  toward  her,  and  he  kissed 
lior! 

Ho  asked  for  nothing,  she  promised  noth- 
ing; they  did  not  even  speak  to  each  other  as 
they  came  up  the  steep  grassy  hill,  but  the 
people  on  the  veranda  saw  them  coming  and 
said,  some  of  them,  that  it  was  a  shame  for 
that  girl  to  keep  Loring  dangling  about  her 
all  summer;  while  others  affirmed  that  Lor- 
ing, in  the  present;  hand-to-mouth  condition 
of  his  affairs,  had  no  business  to  pay  such  ex- 
clusive attention  to  anybody.  So  earnestly 
did  they  discuss  it  that  you  might  have 
imagined  their  opinion  to  be  of  weight  and 
moment. 

Back  in  Loring's  deserted  corner  was  one 
woman  to  whom  all  this  talk  was  weariness. 
She  yawned  a  little  as  fragments  of  it 
reached  her  ear,  but  suddenly,  as  he  and  his 
lady-love  came  from  behind  the  shrubbery 
and  stood  on  the  moonlit  steps,  she  sat  up  in 
her  chair  and  watched  them  with  interest. 
To  the  rest  their  coming  was  as  all  other  com- 
ings; but  to  this  woman— people  of  Loring's 
age  called  her  old— there  w^as  a  difference. 
She  gave  a  little  sigh  and  then  laughed  un- 
steadily. "  Oh  the  wisdom  of  folly! "  she 
murmured. 

Earlier  in  the  evening  an  old  gentleman 
had  been  there— a  charming  old  gentleman 
with  a  white  mustache.  She  had  known 
him  in  his  younger  days  before  he  had 
turned  his  back  once  for  all  upon  an  un- 
grateful art,  and  those  days  were  hard,  so 
hard  that  even  the  prosperity  of  his  later 
years  could  not  obliterate  this  bitterness. 

"  It  is  better  for  a  man  to  fail  in  the  thing 
he  loves  than  to  succeed  in  the  thing  he 
chooses,"  he  had  said  to  her  as  he  bade  her 
good-by  that  evening,  and  she  had  smiled  at 
him  iB  sudden  recognition  of  more  than  his 
words,  one  of  those  smiles  that  prove  to  a 
man  he  is  not  forgotten.  He  had  turned 
away,  convinced  that  in  her  eyes  thirty  years 
had  wrought  in  him  but  little  change,  and 
had  stepped  off  jauntily,  feeling  far  from 
old.  But  she,  left  alone  in  the  twilight,  had 
sat  looking  across  the  inlet  into  the  eastern 
sky;  it  was  slowly  turning  pink,  the  moon 
came  up  into  it  large  and  round.  She  was 
thinking  of  long  ago,  and  into  her  clear  blue 
eyes  crept  the  look  that,  after  we  are  fifty, 
stands  for  tears. 
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For  in  those  far  off  days  she  had  promised 
nothiiiR-,  and  he  had  aslved  nothing.  There 
had  been  no  mysterious  intimations  of  luck 
in  the  air,  perverting  common-sense;  he  had 
loolied  down  upon  lier  upturned  face  in  the 
moonlight  and  had  sighed  and— gone  away. 
And  when  later  Loring  and  his  lady-love 
came  up  from  the  wharf  the  beautiful  lady 
had  sighed  also — and  remembered. 

The  next  morning  the  little  old  gentleman 
arose  with  an  irresistible  inclination  to  go 
and  prove  to  somebody  that  he  had  never 
made  a  mistalie  in  his  life.  He  wanted,  also, 
to  talk  about  his  wife.  She  was  the  wittiest, 
prettiest,  youngest-looking  little  woman  of 
her  age  he  had  ever  seen.  He  could  hardly 
wait  to  finish  his  breakfast  so  anxious  was 
he  to  make  this  manifest. 

As  a  preliminary  step  toward  finding  a 
sympathetic  listener  he  went  over  to  the 
boarding-house  and  inquired  for  Loring, 
who— as  he  very  well  knew— would  be  sure 
to  be  out  sketching.  Had  any  one  accused 
bim  of  this  subterfuge  he  would  have  de- 
nied it,  but  on  being  informed  of  Loring's 
probable  whereabouts  he  exhibited  an  indif- 
ference hardly  decent,  and  sauntered  around 
the  veranda,  continuing  his  search  for  a  con- 
fidant. 

He  found  one,  sitting  in  the  green  shade  of 
the  sun-flecked  grapevines.  Her  white  hair 
was  piled  in  snowy  coils  at  the  top  of  her 
head,  her  eyes  were  blue  as  the  patches  of 
sky  seen  through  the  diamond  shaped  open- 
ings between  the  leaves,  and  as  she  rose  to 
greet  him— the  faint  color  coming  and  going 
in  her  perfect  face — he  marveled  that  he 
should  have  so  forgotten  her  most  majestic 
hight.  No  wonder,  he  thought  to  himself, 
that  in  days  gone  by  he  had  been  ready,  not 
to  live  for  her,  but  to  die  for  her.  Alas,  so 
much  the  easier  thing! 

And  he  could  not  check  the  reflection  that 
in  spite  of  the  charm  of  perpetual  youth 
there  was  yet  something  harmonious  and 
just  in  a  fulfilment  of  all  conditions.  What 
this  woman  was,  she  was;  and  that  in  itself 
was  perfection! 

The  big  home-like  house  on  this  sunny, 
breezy  day  was  quite  deserted,  and  as  he  sat 
there  alone  with  this  beautiful,  stately,  im- 
perial old  love  of  his,  the  fiery  little  man 
felt  a  bewildered  sense  of  peace  and  repose. 


Softly  they  talked,  dropping  a  sentence  here 
and  there  with  pleasant  unhurried  ease, 
glancing  half  unheeding  at  the  sky,  at  the 
liills  or  at  the  water  of  the  inlet  sparkling 
and  rippling  in  !he  sun  and  wind;  but  all  the 
while  an  imperceptible  tide  was  drifting 
them  back  to  a  different  scene  in  a  long  past 
time  when  they  sat  together,  afraid  to  turn 
the  page  of  life  lest  they  find  their  story 
ended. 

They  saw  a  cool  low  room  darkened 
against  the  summer  heat;  a  soft  wind  rattled 
the  half  closed  blinds  and  swayed  the  thin 
white  curtains  sleepily.  The  air  was  sweet 
with  the  perfume  of  the  petunia  and  mignon- 
ette which  loomed  in  the  sunlit  garden, 
and  outside  the  window  the  breeze  in  the 
pine  tree  hummed  monotonously  all  day  long 
a  melody  in  tune  with  the  bees. 

They  spoke  of  none  of  these  things,  they 
only  remembered,  and  the  beautiful  lady 
who  had  been  intending  to  tell  her  old  friend 
of  the  success  of  her  boys  in  college,  com- 
pletely forgot  their  four  stalwart  existences; 
and  as  for  the  little  old  gentleman's  inclina- 
tion to  talk  about  his  wife— it  was  no  longer 
irresistible  !  Memory,  in  blowing  away  the 
ashes  of  every-day  life,  had  played  them  a 
trick;  for  on  beholding  that  which  was  left 
they  discovered  that  the  cinders  were  burn- 
ing coals. 

"Great  heavens!"  thought 'he  with  a  sort 
of  terrified  exultation.  "  To  think  that  I've 
not  got  over  it!  At  my  age,  too!  There  must 
be  something  real  about  it  after  all.  And 
what  the  dickens  shall  I  talk  of?  " 

Then  straightway,  with  tactful  ease,  the 
beautiful  lady  fell  to  discussing  Loring  and 
his  lady-love,  and  if  unconsciously  in  the 
telling  of  their  story  past  experience  supplied 
the  place  of  present  facts,  and  observation 
was  made  to  bend  to  inference,  who  shall 
blame  her?  Not  the  little  old  gentleman 
surely,  who,  recognizing  this  with  joyous 
acumen,  felt  himself  in  the  mood  to  infer 
also,  to  limitless  extent. 

Never  were  lovers  so  well  understood,  nor 
lovers'  trials  rehearsed  with  more  delicate 
sympathy.  With  what  tender  irony  were 
their  weaknesses  condoned,  with  what  gentle 
envy  was  their  strength  made  clear!  How 
adorable  their  rashness,  and  yet  how  reason- 
able had  been  their  fears. 
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And  all  the  while,  blown  by  treacherous 
memory,  the  coals  glowed  incandescent, 
lighting  all  the  shadowy  corners  of  the  past. 
In  the  lady's  cheeks  the  soft  pinlc  burned 
rosy  red,  and  the  little  old  gentleman  felt  a 
dreamy  enchanted  uncertainty  as  to  what 
was  the  year  or  the  date.  So  they  parted, 
at  last— understanding. 

In  the  meantime  Loring  was  down  in  the 
garden  painting  a  gate.  A  smolie-tree  arched 
over  it,  and  the  holly-hocks  with  tall  pink 
stems  pointed  upward  close  by;  little  downy 
puff-balls  of  poppies  grew  white  near  the 
ground,  and  in  the  shadows  a  girl  stood 
waiting.  It  was  a  wonderful  picture.  The 
little  old  gentleman  on  his  way  home  stepped 
aside  to  look  at  it,  and  sighed,  and  looked, 
and  sighed  again. 

"  You'll  never  do  that  a  second  time,"  he 
said  abruptly.  "  You  may  do  better.  You'll 
very  likely  do  worse;  but  just  that  you  will 
never  repeat!  For  heaven's  sake  don't  spoil 
it— whatever  happens!"  He  called  the  last 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  hurried  off. 

"  The  old  duffer's  crazy,"  said  Loring  to 
his  sweetheart.    "  What  could  happen  ?  " 


"  Nothing  could  happen,"  she  answered 
confidently. 

And  contrary  to  all  precedent  in  "  tale 
or  history"  nothing,  in  the  sense  she  in- 
tended, did  happen.  Loring  received  the  ap- 
pointment. He  had  not  dreamed  of  such  a 
possibility,  and  after  doing  all  they  could  to 
procure  it  for  him  his  friends  united  in  de- 
claring that  it  was  preposterous  that  he 
should  have  it;  but  when  it  came  he  took  it, 
and  kept  it  with  no  doubt  or  searchings  of 
conscience  as  to  his  fitness  to  hold  it— 
wherein  he  displayed  an  element  of  strength 
not  wholly  unexpected  by  those  who  knew 
him. 

And  so  he  became  famous;  he  also  grew 
rich.  Moreover,  in  the  course  of  his  true 
love  there  was  never  so  much  as  a  ripple  of 
mischance;  but  he  might  live  an  hundred 
years,  even  a  thousand,  and  never  would  he 
know  a  morning  of  such  keen,  strange  pleas- 
ure as  was  experienced  by  the  beautiful 
lady  and  the  little  old  gentleman  when  the 
success  of  his  future  was  finally  decided  by 
the  memory  of  their  failure  in  the  past! 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


THE  RUSKIN  CO-OPERATIVE  COLONY. 

BY    HERBERT    N.     CASSON. 

[Mr.  Casson  is  the  founder  of  the  Labor  Church  in  America.  Only  recently  he  left  his  church  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  to  become  a  colonist  at  Ruskin,  where  he  now  edits  the  colony's  interesting  organ.  The  Coming  Nation. 
Before  he  became  a  Socialist  he  was  a  Methodist  minister.] 

One  of  the  most  unique  and  influential 
communities  in  America  is  to  be  found  in  the 
woods  of  western  Tennessee.  Its  name  is 
Ruskin,  called  so  in  honor  of  England's  great 
idealist. 

It  is  located  57  miles  w^est  of  Nashville 
and  six  miles  from  the  Nashville  &  St.  Louis 
Railway.  Over  four  years  ago  it  was 
founded  by  a  body  of  Socialists  who  had 
been  drawn  together  by  reading  a  paper 
called  The  Coming  Nation. 

The  little  colony  struggled  against  a  thou- 
sand difficulties  for  the  first  two  years  of  its 
existence,  but  it  is  now  the  possessor  of 
1,800  acres  of  good  land  and  a  score  of  thriv- 
ing industries.  The  colonists  number  250, 
and  are  steadily  increasing  their  numbers. 
They   have  built  a  well-equipped  printery, 


50  X  100,  three  stories  high,  from  which  they 
still  issue  their  paper.  The  Coming  Nation, 
now  one  of  the  most  widely-quoted  social 
reform  papers  in  America. 

There  is  also  a  store,  a  saw  mill,  grist  mill, 
photograph  gallery,  machine  shop,  black- 
smith shop,  suspender  shop,  coffee  shop,  tin 
shop,  tailor  shop  and  steam  laundry.  A 
large  trade  is  done  with  the  outside  world 
in  clothing,  cereal  coffee,  celery,  books,  pho- 
tographs and  suspenders.  A  sash  and  door 
factory  is  in  process  of  erection.  The  farm- 
ing department  is  supplied  with  22  mules 
and  horses,  45  cattle,  12  sheep,  18  hives  of 
bees,  150  pigs  and  1,000  chickens.  A  year 
ago  the  estimated  value  of  the  colony's  pos- 
sessions was  $78,000. 

New  members  are  admitted  to  the  colony 
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by  majority  vote,  on  payment  of  $500,  and 
after  they  have  satisfactorily  answered  a 
long  list  of  carefully  prepared  questions. 
They  are  required  to  be  Socialists,  to  be  op- 
posed to  anarchy  and  free  love,  and  to  pledge 
themselves  to  work  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
association. 

The  majority  of  the  members  are  native- 
born  Americans,  tho  a  dozen  different  na- 
tionalities are  represented.  The  government 
of  the  colony  is  thoroughly  democratic,  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  being  in  opera- 
tion. A  Board  of  12  directors  and  an 
Executive  Committee  of  3,  direct  the  affairs, 
tho  at  any  time  a  general  stockholders'  meet- 
ting  may  be  called,  from  the  decision  of 
which  there  is  no  appeal.  Women  have  the 
same  political  rights  as  men,  and  receive  the 
same  compensation  for  their  work.  Married 
women  are  expected  to  work  5  hours  a 
day,  while  all  others  work  9. 

Food,  houses,  medical  attendance,  laundry 
work,  shoe  repairing,  recreation  and  instruc- 
tion are  all  free;  and  every  grown  person 
receives  labor  checks  to  the  value  of  $1  per 
week  for  other  expenses.  A  smaller  graded 
allowance  is  made  for  children.  Ruskin 
prints  a  currency  of  its  own,  which  circu- 
lates in  the  colony  and  among  the  neighbor- 
ing farmers. 

The  houses  are  not  very  elaborate  struc- 
tures, except  the  printery  and  the  Bachelors' 
Home,  which  latter  is  a  pretentious  three- 
story  building,  inhabited  by  thirteen  forlorn 
old  bachelors.  Few  of  the  houses  contain 
more  than  three  rooms,  and  some  have  only 
two.  None  of  the  houses  need  a  kitchen,  as 
the  colonists  take  their  meals  in  a  large  din- 
ing hall  over  the  printery.  Co-operation  is 
in  all  things  the  principle  to  which  they  have 
committed  themselves,  and  they  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  wise  to  equip  and  maintain  100 
different  small  kitchens,  when  one  large  one 
is  possible. 

The  dining  hall  is  also  fitted  up  with  a 
platform,  curtain  and  scenery,  so  that  it  can 
be  used  for  the  plays  and  concerts  given  by 
the  bright  young  people  of  the  colony. 

Everything  is  very  regular  and  systematic, 
tho  without  conveying  any  sense  of  a  cast 
iron  system.  No  member  is  allowed  to 
do  as  he  pleases,  unless  his  pleasure  and 
the  general  welfare  coincide.    At  5.30  every 


week  day  morning  the  steam  whistle  blows 
three  blasts  to  awaken  the  sleepers,  at  6  it 
calls  them  to  breakfast,  and  at  7  it  bids 
every  one  go  to  work.  From  12  to  1  is  the 
dinner  hour,  and  at  5  the  day's  work  is  over. 
Every  department  has  its  foreman,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  work. 

The  greatest  natural  wonders  of  Ruskin 
are  its  two  caves.  One  is  called  the  stalac- 
tite cave,  from  the  pendant  accretions  that 
have  been  formed  there  in  unnumbered 
ages.  It  is  very  picturesque,  as  many  of  the 
formations  have  assumed  strange  and  gro- 
tesque shapes.  Now  and  then,  on  a  bright 
moonlit  evening,  the  Ruskinites  assemble  in 
its  largest  chamber,  which  they  illuminate 
with  torches,  and  enjoy  a  subterranean  band 
concert. 

The  other  cave  is  not  so  weird  and  pic- 
turesque, but  it  is  infinitely  more  useful.  It 
has  been  transformed  into  a  cold  storage 
warehouse.  Its  temperature  varies  only  two 
degrees  the  whole  year  round,  and  over 
5,000  gallons  of  canned  tomatoes,  beans,  etc., 
and  2,000  heads  of  celery  are  stored  away  in 
ii  at  present  for  winter  use.  Inside  the  cave 
and  about  75  yards  from  its  mouth,  is  a  deep 
spring  about  35  feet  square.  Two  pipes 
run  from  the  spring,  one  to  a  cement  reser- 
voir on  top  of  the  great  cliff,  which  looms 
like  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  over  the  colony, 
and  the  other  to  the  center  of  the  village. 

There  are  in  all  about  80  co-operative  colonies 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  position  of  Rus- 
kin is  unique.  It  is  not,  like  Zoar,  Economy 
and  the  various  Shaker  settlements,  a  com- 
munity of  monks  and  nuns,  who  have  en- 
tirely withdrawn  from  the  world  and  its 
wicked  ways.  Neither  is  it  like  Icaria,  a 
mere  group  of  foreigners,  who  co-operate  and 
cling  together  merely  because  of  their  isola- 
tion. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  these  colonies 
have  failed  proves  little  against  such  a  com- 
munity as  Ruskin.  While  it  is  apparently 
Isolated,  it  is  in  reality  the  center  of  influ- 
ences which  reach  every  State  in  the  Union. 
No  community  could  be  more  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  events  that  are  transpiring 
throughout  the  world. 

It  is  not,  like  Icaria,  a  mere  colony  of 
human  bees,  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  and  regarding  the  soul  merely  as  the 
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body's  tailor  and  grocer.    As  Lydia  Kings- 
mill  Commander   has  said: 

"  The  real  trouble  with  Icaria  was  that 
the  mental  and  ideal  nature  of  the  young 
was  not  cultivated  and  given  room  for  ex- 
pansion. The  education  was  primitive;  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  neglected;  and  the 
esthetic  longings  suppressed.  Hence  the 
youth  preferred  to  suffer  the  material  dis- 
advantages of  the  competitive  world  rather 
than  submit  to  the  deprivations  to  their 
higher  nature.  Ruskin  is  not  falling  into 
this  fatal  error.  Education  is  the  keynote  of 
the  colony.  Its  nucleus  was  a  wide-awake 
reform  paper,  published  in  the  interests  of 
humanity.  Its  ideal  is  not  simply  to  be  a 
great  business  success,  but  to  become  the 
living  embodiment  of  the  ideal  civilization, 
wherein  skill  in  all  industries  shall  be 
crowned  by  the  highest  mental  and  moral 
attainments,  where  the  graces  and  joys  of 
life  shall  be  added  to  the  sterner  virtues." 

Ruskin  has,  besides  its  school,  its  art  stu- 
dio, its  library,  its  classes  in  music,  its 
lecture  course  and  its  lyceum.  In  the  dining 
hall  are  large  oil  portraits  of  John  Ruskin, 
Froebel  and  Eugene  V.  Debs,  also  an  artistic 
curtain  and  fancy  emblematic  panels,  all  the 
work  of  Professor  Broome,  a  member  of  the 
colony.  More  than  all  this,  the  foundations 
have  already  been  laid  for  a  "  College  of  the 
New  Economy,"  and  the  colonists  have  a 
dream  that  some  day  Ruskin  will  be  the  in- 
tellectual Mecca  of  America. 

There  is  in  Ruskin  a  rare  and  happy  blend- 
ing of  the  practical  and  the  ideal.  It  is  suf- 
ficiently businesslike  to  be  rated  Al  in 
Bradstreet's,  and  yet  it  has  visions  of  a 
happy  time  coming  when  the  principles  it 
stands  for  shall  conquer  the  world  and  usher 
in  labor's  millennium.  The  members  are 
above  all  things  an  earnest  and  serious  peo- 
ple. They  are  conscious  of  having  a  mission 
and  one  of  no  ordinary  importance.  They 
are  not  shallow,  incompetent  talkers  and 
Utopia-builders.  They  do  not  loaf  about  the 
woods  and  rhapsodize  about  the  dignity  of 
labor  and  the  glorious  possibilities  of  the 
twenty-third  century.  They  take  off  their 
coats  and  proceed  to  plow  and  build.  They 
cherish  high  hopes  and  ideals  regarding  the 
future  of  Ruskin,  but  they  have  no  time  to 
talk  of  these  things  till  their  work  is  done. 


Visitors  are  continually  enjoying  the  col- 
ony's hospitality.  They  come  from  near  and 
distant  States,  and  impress  the  colonists 
with  the  idea  that  Ruskin  is  playing  an  im- 
portant role  in  American  history.  A  Ruskin- 
consciousness  is  being  developed  among  the 
members.  They  speak  of  their  affairs  with 
a  peculiar  pride  and  dignity.  There  is  a 
placid,  satisfied  look  on  their  faces.  They 
are  proud  of  "  our  caves,"  "  our  printery  " 
and  "  our  crops." 

They  appear  to  crave  no  stimulants,  either 
physical  or  mental.  No  liquor  is  allowed  to 
be  sold.  Simple  pleasures  amuse  them  and 
ennui  is  unknown.  They  are  not  dependent 
upon  professional  comedians  for  their  amuse- 
ment. The  young  people  have  a  "  Progress 
League,"  which  gives  entertainments  every 
Monday  evening.  There  is  also  a  mandolin 
club,  an  orchestra  and  a  brass  band. 

The  children  have  the  freedom  of  the 
place.  They  are  allowed  to  watch  all  the 
work  that  is  being  done,  and  thereby  dis- 
cover what  labor  they  are  best  fitted  to  per- 
form. A  scroll  saw  and  lathe  have  been  pro- 
cured especially  for  the  boys,  and  they  are 
allowed  to  make  wagons  and  toys  for  them- 
selves. A  kindergarten  has  been  built  for 
the  smaller  children,  fitted  up  with  tables, 
organ,  blackboard,  etc. 

The  young  people  are  bright  and  self-re- 
liant. They  are  entirely  free  from  cynicism 
or  conventionality;  and  at  their  frequent 
parties  they  can  amuse  themselves  without 
the  everlasting  cards  and  dancing. 

There  appear  to  be  no  social  cliques  or 
grades.  There  are  a  few  members  who  make 
much  unnecessary  trouble  for  the  majority, 
but  none  act  as  if  they  felt  themselves  su- 
perior to  the  others.  Those  of  similar  tastes 
associate  together,  but  it  is  wonderful  to 
note  the  sympathy  that  exists  between  peo- 
ple of  entirely  different  tastes  and  occupa- 
tion. Every  colonist  has  a  personal  interest 
in  every  department  of  work,  and  thus  there 
originates  a  congeniality  which  is  rare  and 
almost  impossible  in  individualistic  society. 

There  is  no  church  in  Ruskin.  The  nearest 
place  of  worship  is  a  small  Methodist  chapel 
at  Edgewood,  two  miles  away.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  colonists  are  indifferentists  in 
religion.  They  call  themselves  neither  ortho- 
dox  nor   infidel.       They   feel,   nevertheless. 
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that  tlieir  brotherly  co-operative  life  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  teachings  of 
Christ;  and  while  they  do  not  say  "  Lord, 
Lord,"  they  believe  they  are  doing  the  things 
which  he  said. 

While  there  is  of  course  some  discontent 
and  biclvcring  at  times,  the  unity  of  thought 
and  feeling  is  remarliable.  Every  member 
has  strong  convictions  on  matters  of  social 
reform  and  an  original  ideal  of  what  the 
colony  ought  to  be;  yet  their  devotion  to 
Ruskin  and  their  realization  of  its  mission 
prevent  any  serious  clashing  of  opinions. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  in  regard  to  co- 
operative life  that  such  is  unsuited  for 
women,  but  this  has  not  been  the  case  in 
the  Tennessee  settlement.  The  public  kitch- 
en, where  the  work  is  done  by  five  men, 
removes  the  whole  burden  of  cooking  and 
meal-getting  from  the  women.  Most  of 
them  work  in  small  groups,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances perfect  harmony  seems  to  exist 
between  them.  The  petty  jealousies  that  are 
always  said  to  be  latent  in  the  feminine 
heart  are  rarelj^  in  evidence  in  Ruskin. 

In  fact,  to  live  in  the  colony  for  a  few 
months  is  to  discover  that  most  of  the  argu- 
ments against  a  co-operative  life  are  unten- 
able. It  becomes  as  natural  as  any  other, 
and  much  more  congenial  and  satisfactory 
to  the  mind  and  heart.  Life  loses  its  com- 
plex and  bewildering  aspect  and  becomes 
simple  and  comprehensible.  The  artifici- 
ality, which  is  apt  to  nauseate  us  at  times 
in  the  great  gilded  cities,  gives  place  to  a 
frank  and  open  manner  of  life. 

The  problems  of  overproduction  and  un- 
derconsumption no  longer  confuse  the  mind. 
Bimetallism  and  monometallism  seem  to 
have  no  practical  significance.    The  snai-led 

and    twisted    social    problem    becomes    as 

« 

straight  as  a  telegraph  wire.  It  is  only  how 
to  work  for  others  while  others  are  working 
for  you. 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  co-operative 
colonies  are  frail,  impecunious  affairs  which 


struggle  through  two  or  three  hazardous 
years  and  then  become  bankrupt.  It  was  re- 
cently noted  in  tlie  daily  press  that  the  Zoar 
colony  had  dissolved,  but  most  of  the  re- 
ports failed  to  mention  that  it  was  founded 
81  years  ago,  and  that  it  was  worth  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution. 
Every  member  received  four  thousand  dol- 
lars as  his  share. 

The  Icarian  colony,  which  was  said  to 
have  "  failed,"  flourished  for  39  years  and 
made  every  member  well  to  do.  The  vari- 
ous Shaker  communities  are  all  on  a  solid 
financial  basis;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
co-operative  enterprises  of  England  are  the 
most  stable  institutions  of  the  country. 

Some  colonies  have  failed  because  they 
have  depended  upon  a  single  industry  for 
their  maintenance.  Ruskin,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  not  put  all  its  eggs  in  one  basket. 
Its  industries  are  so  varied  that  it  is  almost 
self-sufiicient.  It  carries  on  not  only  a  local 
commerce  with  the  farmers  of  Dickson 
County,  but  also  sends  its  products  to  every 
State.  Its  roots  are  so  widespread  that  no 
local  drought  nor  tempest  can  overthrow  it. 

Whether  Ruskin  is  destined  to  live  through 
the  twentieth  century  or  not,  its  short  career 
of  four  years  has  been  full  of  interest  to  the 
student  of  sociology  and  human  nature.  Its 
brave  little  band  of  pioneers  is  grappling 
with  the  new  problem  of  industrial  democ- 
racy which  every  civilized  nation  will  have 
to  face  before  many  years. 

It  is  not  wise  to  stand  on  the  beaten  road 
and  sneer  at  the  blunders  of  the  world's 
pathfinders.  Many  a  sea  captain  has  had  to 
run  his  vessel  on  the  rocks  before  they 
could  all  be  marked  down  in  the  charts. 
Many  an  early  settler  was  drowned  in  our 
American  rivers  before  the  shallow  fords 
were  discovered;  and  when  Ruskin  becomes 
only  the  memory  of  a  courageous  endeavor 
its  experience  will  be  the  heritage  of  the 
race. 

Ruskin,  Tenn. 
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It  is  almost  impossible  to  condense  the 
significant  events  of  the  year  into  one  arti- 
cle without  squeezing  the  life  out  of  them. 
While  there  has  been  no  especial  develop- 
ment of  relations  with  outside  nations,  there 
has  been  a  striking  political  and  moral  fer- 
ment within.  Government  by  party  is  now 
in  sight.  After  years  of  serious  difficulty 
the  new  Civil  Code  is  in  operation.  Prepa- 
rations for  bringing  all  foreigners  under  Jap- 
anese law  next  July  are  under  way,  wide 
discussions  of  which,  under  the  general  title 
of  Mixed  Residence,  have  branched  out  into 
the  reformation  of  prisons,  and  even  into  the 
great  question  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to 
Buddhism  and  Christianity.  There  have 
been  upheavals  in  the  educational  and  other 
departments  that  touch  the  very  life  of  an- 
cient traditions.  A  new  moral  era  has  been 
ushered  in  by  a  popular  and  serious  discus- 
sion for  the  first  time  of  concubinage,  and  by 
a  reopening  of  the  question  of  legalized  pros- 
titution. The  action  of  the  Doshisha  Trus- 
tees, who,  it  seems,  are  not  trustees  at  all, 
but  merely  members  of  the  Doshisha  Com- 
pany, has  astonished  the  best  friends  of 
Japan  all  over  the  world.  The  keen  desire 
manifested  for  an  alliance  with  England  and 
the  United  States  shows  how  absolutely  Ja- 
pan has  parted  company  with  Oriental  civ- 
ilization. And  the  thoughts  of  the  martyred 
Mori  on  the  poverty  of  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage and  its  uselessness  as  a  medium  of  in- 
ternational communication,  has  naturally  re- 
appeared in  a  strong  advocacy  of  altering 
the  language  somehow  so  as  to  compete 
more  successfully  with  the  West. 

A  brief  account  of  the  downfall  of  two 
Cabinets  within  six  months  was  published  in 
The  Independent,  August  18th.  The  great- 
est statesman  of  Japan,  Marquis  Ito,  was 
unhorsed  almost  as  soon  as  he  got  into  the 
saddle,  and  as  if  ashamed  at  his  sudden 
overthrow,  he  offered  not  only  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  Emperor,  but  with  all  the  self- 
depreciation  of  a  true  Oriental  he  begged  to 
return  also  his  rank  and  honors,  and  to  be 
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allowed  to  become  a  private  citizen,  which 
last  request  was,  of  course,  ignored.  We  may 
as  well  bear  in  mind  that  this  fallen  states- 
man never  falls  except  nominally.  In  fact,  he 
holds  the  power  just  about  the  same  whether 
he  is  in  or  out.  It  was  his  advice  to  the  Em- 
peror that  secured  the  appointment  of  Count 
Okuma  as  Premier,  and  Count  Itagaki  as 
Home  Minister  in  July,  and  having  done  that 
he  went  off  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  China,  leav- 
ing the  first  party  Cabinet  and  the  newly 
formed  Constitutional  Party  to  try  their 
hand  at  running  the  Government. 

Count  Okuma  spoke  early  and  confidently 
about  being  able  to  do  •something  great  and 
good  for  Japan  in  case  the  new  party  could 
keep  control  for  five  or  six  years,  but  before 
as  many  months  had  passed  down  came  his 
Cabinet,  making  the  shortest  time  on  record. 
It  is  wholly  unique  that  three  Cabinets, 
headed  by  such  veteran  statesmen  as  Matsu- 
kata,  Ito  and  Okuma,  should  have  ended  in 
failure  within  ten  months,  and  it  would  ex- 
cite alarm  for  the  stability  of  the  Japanese 
Government  were  it  not  evident  that  all 
sorts  of  experiments  must  be  tried  before  an 
Eastern  nation  can  settle  down  to  Western 
methods. 

The  speedy  failure  of  this  Constitutional 
Party  is  the  one  great  political  landmark  of 
the  year.  Made  up  by  the  coalition  of  two 
antagonistic  parties,  who  united  simply  be- 
cause both  wished  the  downfall  of  the  clan 
statesmen  and  the  introduction  of  party  Cab- 
inets, it  had  from  the  start  all  the  elements 
of  discord.  As  the  old  party  lines  could  not 
be  forgotten,  it  "was  necessary  to  divide  the 
Cabinet  offices  as  nearly  as  possible  into 
Liberal  and  Progressive  elements,  and  "the 
balance  of  power "  became  the  watchword 
of  those  hungry  for  the  spoils  of  office.  The 
new  party  had  grave  financial  questions  to 
face,  but  could  agree  on  no  plan  to  meet  the 
threatening  deficit  of  thirty  or  forty  millions 
of  yen.  Both  factions  contain  men  of  real 
merit  and  of  sterling  political  morality,  yet 
the  clamor  for  positions  was  a  shock  to  the 
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moral  sentiments  of  traditional  Japan.   Then 
the  introduction  of  five  new  men  from  the 
Representatives  and  none   from   the  Peers 
made  it  doubtful  whether  the  two  Houses 
would  work  in  harmony.    Indeed,  relations 
soon  became  so  strained  that  the  Peers  were 
about  to  impeach  the  Cabinet  when  it  dis- 
solved itself  by  wholesale  resignations.    The 
occasion  of  the  fall  was  an  innocent  speech 
of  the    Minister    for    Education,    Ozalii,  in 
which  he  strongly  condemned  the  growing 
worship  of  money  power,  using  this  unfortu- 
nate illustration :  "  We  are  even  worse  than 
plutocratic  America.    If  in  distant  ages  Ja- 
pan  should   become  a   republic,   we   would 
probably  elect  such  men  of  wealth  as  Iwa- 
saki  or  Mitsui  as  President."    It  is  hard  for 
United  States  citizens  to  see  the  lurking  dis- 
loyalty in  such  a  remark,  but  it  threw  sensi- 
tive Japanese,  especially  the  royal  relatives, 
into  frantic  anxiety,  and  the  calls  for  the 
Minister's  resignation  were  loud.    Being  one 
of  the  brilliant  and  popular  statesmen  of  the 
younger    generation,    it    was    thought    the 
threatening  storm  would  blow  over,  but  the 
anxious   Court   persuaded   the   Emperor  to 
take  a   wholly   new   step— to   notify   Count 
Okuma  that  the  resignation  of  the  offending 
Minister  must  be  sent  in.    This  is  the  first 
open  interference  of  Court  nobles  in  politics, 
and  the  Premier  undoubtedly  should  have 
sent  i£  his  own  resignation,  but  instead  of 
that  he  did  as  the  Emperor  ordered,   and 
then  asked  the  vacant  place  for  one  of  his 
own  party.    This  wholly  destroyed  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  old  parties,  and 
at  once  the   ex-Liberals  all   resigned   in   a 
body,  leaving  Count  Okuma  in  full  posses- 
sion—for a  few  hours.    Then  he  resigned, 
and  tlie  first  party  Cabinet  came  to  a  speedy 
end. 

What,  then,  became  of  the  Constitutional 
Party?  By  a  shrewd  move  the  ex-Liberals 
succeeded  in  getting  a  general  meeting  called, 
but  the  ex-Progressives  refused  to  attend. 
So  the  Liberals,  with  great  glee,  dissolved 
the  Constitutional  Party,  and  capturing  the 
name,  organized  themselves  into  the  New 
Constitutional  Party,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
the  belated  Progressives,  who  afterward 
kept  the  laugh  agoing  by  forming  them- 
selves into  the  True  Constitutional  Party. 
In  all  this  political  squabbling  there  seems 


at  first  sight  not  only  no  progress  toward 
government  by  party,  but  even  a  total  col- 
lapse of  the  whole  movenieut.    For  the  No- 
vember Premier  is  Yamagata,  Japan's  great 
soldier,  who  has  had  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing advised  tl  e  Emperor  more  than  once  to 
put  an  end  to  obstructive  Houses  by  suspen- 
sion of  the  Constitution.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  heroic  method  is  most  con- 
genial to  the  soldier  who  has  little  patience 
with  refractory   Diets.      But,   lo,  even  this 
stalwart  statesman,  like  others  of  Japan's 
illustrious  men,  has  come  to  the  point  where 
strong  personal  feelings  must  be  laid  aside 
for  national  interests,  and  rather  than  pro- 
long the  internal  confusion  and  place  Japan 
at  a  disadvantage  in  foreign  relations,  the  old 
soldier  gracefully   and   publicly   owned    up 
that  the  days  of  "  Transcendental  Cabinets  " 
are  at  an  end,  and  announced  an  alliance 
with  the  ex-Liberals,  which  step  the  Emper- 
or himself  has  sanctioned.    The  year  ends 
with  this  great  victory  won.    Japan's  Cab- 
inets have   come  down   out  of  the   clouds, 
and  her  Constitution  has  received  a  new  in- 
terpretation to  the  effect  that  the  Ministers 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  people  as  well  as 
to  the  throne.    Much  shorter  steps   in   the 
evolution  of  free  institutions  have  cost  other 
nations  heavily  in  blood  and  treasure.    Cer- 
tainly Japan  is  worthy  of  generous  congrat- 
ulations   on   the   peaceful    solution   of   this 
dangerous  problem.    The  greatest  crisis  since 
the  granting  of  the  Constitution  is  evidently 
passed,  and  the  statesmen  who  have  made 
modern  Japan  will  doubtless  become  mem- 
bers of  the  New  or  the  True  Constitutional 
Party. 

Looking  out  upon  world  movements  the 
Japanese  have  expressed,  through  their  press 
and  through  significant  utterances  of  eminent 
statesmen,  a  warm  desire  for  an  alliance  of 
some  kind  with  England,  or  with  the  United 
States,  or  with  both,  for  the  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  threatening  problems  of  the  East. 
The  amazing  cheek  of  Russia  in  taking  vir- 
tual possession  of  the  peninsula  from  which 
she  helped  to  oust  Japan,  the  open  violation 
of  the  principles  of  international  law  by  Ger- 
many's seizure  of  Kiao-Chau,  and  the  gath- 
ering of  the  nations  as  if  for  the  partition  of 
China,  have  naturally  aroused  more  than 
suspicion  here,  and  Japan's  eager  desire  to 
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check  this  irruption  of  European  powers  and 
to  maintnin  the  integrity  of  China  malies 
her  long  for  an  undtM-standing  with  the  two 
great  friends  witli  wliom  her  foreign  rela- 
tions have  always  been  the  most  intimate. 
The  very  fact  of  an  open  desire  for  an  al- 
liance with  sucli  powers  shows  a  wonderful 
growth  in  the  consciousness  of  being  a  na- 
tion that  must  be  taken  into  account,  and 
this  in  turn  can  hardly  fail  to  operate  fa- 
vorably on  the  development  of  higher  moral 
standards  in  society  and  in  the  family. 

The  war  with  Spain  touched  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  Japanese  heart,  for  it  was  so 
much  like  her  war  with  China.  Both  fought 
for  the  independence  of  neighboring  peoples, 
and  both  had  an  unbroken  series  of  victories 
on  sea  and  land,  ending  in  speedy  peace  for 
each  with  widely  extended  domains.  It  is 
indeed  a  marvelous  movement  that  has,  by 
these  two  brief  wars,  lessened  the  distance 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  from 
four  thousand  miles  to  about  two  hundred. 
It  is  worth  something  to  have  so  progressive 
a  nation  welcoming  us  to  a  position  so  near 
her  own  when  we  know  that  the  occupation 
of  the  Philippines  by  any  other  power  save 
England  would  have  aroused  strong  senti- 
ments of  opposition. 

Coming  back  to  matters  internal,  one  key 
to  the  understanding  of  the  year's  events  is 
found  in  what  is  called  here  "  mixed  resi- 
dence," but  which  in  international  law  is  sim- 
ply the  opposite  of  exterritoriality.  Even  this 
latter  term  is  a  poser  to  some  educated  people, 
A  gifted  authoress,  whose  name  has  often 
appeared  in  The  Independent,  once  took  me 
to  task  for  using  this  word,  which  she  said 
was  not  in  her  dictionary.  Most  certainly 
"  mixed  residence  "  is  not.  I  believe  this  term 
was  coined  by  the  Japanese.  So  long  as 
their  attention  was  fastened  on  the  national 
inferiority  implied  by  the  word  exterritori- 
ality, all  the  passion  of  Japanese  feeling  was 
directed  toward  the  abolition  of  that  hated 
term.  As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished, 
the  cry:  "Abolition  of  exterritoriality," 
which  showed  the  relation  of  foreign  na- 
tions to  Japan,  gave  place  to  *'  Mixed  Resi- 
dence," which  shows  the  relation  of  Japan 
to  foreigners  residing  here.  That  is,  for- 
eigners are  no  longer  to  be  cooped  up  in  a 
few  ports,  but  are  to  have  the  freedom  of 


the  whole  country,  with  virtually  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  Japanese,  includ- 
ing even  citizenship.  It  is  this  startling 
problem,  the  same  liberties  for  foreigners  as 
for  Japanese,  that  has  thrown  conservative 
Japan  into  semi-spasms.  While  intensely 
eager  to  get  foreigners  under  Japanese  law, 
the  conservatives  have  dreaded  their  advent 
to  Japanese  privileges,  with  the  right  to  re- 
side anywhere,  and  with  endless  wealth  to 
form  companies,  build  factories,  and  com- 
pete with  inexperienced  Japan.  But  in  spite 
of  the  earnest  opposition  of  learned  profess- 
ors and  the  wails  of  Buddhist  priests,  the 
statesmen  of  Japan  knew  there  could  be  no 
abolition  of  exterritoriality  without  unfet- 
tered mixed  residence.  That  question  is  set- 
tled once  for  all  by  the  new  treaties  which 
go  into  operation  next  July,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  great  discussions  of  the  year 
have  so  largely  centered  around  "  Prepara- 
tions for  Mixed  Residence."  This  is  the 
trunk  out  of  which  such  branches  as  these 
grew:  Prison  Reform;  the  Legal  Status  of 
Christianity  in  Japan;  the  Abolition  of  Con- 
cubinage. The  Doshisha  question,  too,  has 
some  relation  to  this. 

The  prisons  of  Japan  on  the  whole  are  a 
credit  to  the  nation.  Not  that  they  are  per- 
fect, but  because  of  the  rapid  progress  made 
in  the  reforms.  I  visited  two  of  them  eigh- 
teen years  ago,  before  torture  was  abolished. 
The  dark  cells,  the  herding  of  criminals,  the 
abominable  filth,  the  lack  of  shelter  from  the 
cold,  were  enough  to  show  that  humanita- 
rian sentiments  were  still  slumbering.  I 
was  recently  escorted  leisurely  through  two 
others,  and  the  changes  for  the  better  are  as 
great  as  can  reasonably  be  expected.  Inas- 
much as  our  own  new  prison  system  dates 
only  from  '69,  we  can  have  no  word  of  con- 
demnation for  Japan,  where  the  principle  of 
indeterminate  sentences  is  in  vogue.  Re- 
form here,  however,  would  hardly  keep  pace 
with  progress  in  political  rights  and  in  edu- 
cation. There  is  ample  room  for  new  and 
better  methods,  but  the  curious  part  of  it  is 
that  it  is  so  large  a  branch  of  the  mixed 
residence  talk.  It  would  almost  seem  as 
though  the  Japanese  expected  that  when 
foreigners  come  under  Japanese  law  hun- 
dreds of  them  would  surely  get  into  prison. 
How,  then,    should    they    be    treated?    Of 
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course,  let  them  have  precisely  the  same 
treatment  as  Japanese  criminals,  said  some. 
But  the  majority  looked  more  broadly  upon 
differences,  and  claimed  that,  while  inflict- 
ing proper  punishment  upon  foreign  offend- 
ers, to  put  them  upon  unaccustomed  Japan- 
ese food  and  in  the  insuflScient  prison  cloth- 
ing would  imperil  health,  and  therefore  due 
consideration  should  be  given  lest  the  pun- 
ishment should  exceed  the  sentence.  Even 
Cabinet  members  have  asserted  that  foreign 
criminals  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  sudden 
changes  of  food  and  clothing.  We  foreign- 
ers, however,  do  not  fret  over  the  prospect 
of  being  entertained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government.  An  occasional  unfortunate 
sailor,  some  of  the  open-port  blacklegs,  and 
quick-tempered  men  who  use  their  fists  be- 
cause they  can't  swear  in  Japanese,  will 
compose  the  few  foreigners  that  get  into 
prison  here. 

But  suddenly  Christianity  became  mixed 
up  with  the  prison  problem.    In  all  the  pris- 
ons there   are   moral   teachers,    who  corre- 
spond in  a  measure  to  our  prison  chaplains. 
In  Kobe  and  in  Hokkaido,  a  few  years  since, 
many  of  these  teacherc  were  earnest  Chris- 
tians and  confessedly  did  good  work.  But  the 
Buddhists  took  advantage  of  the  anti-foreign 
reaction  and  drove  them  from  every  place. 
The  Okuma  Cabinet,  with  its  younger  and 
progressive  statesmen,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  friendly,  though  not  partial,  to  Chris- 
tianity.   Be   that   as   it   may,   the   Rev.    K. 
Tomeoka,  who  probably  is  the  best  informed 
Japanese  on  the  condition  of  prisons  in  New 
York  and  New  England,  was  recently  made 
one  of  the    moral    teachers    in    the    model 
prison  of  Japan,  the  Sugamo  Prison  in  To- 
kyo, with  a  salary  and  rank  that  made  the 
position    respected.    Hitherto   the   powerful 
Shin  sect  of  Buddhists  had  freely  given  the 
services  of  two  priests  to  this  prison,  and 


ihey  were  highly  indignant  at  the  dismissal 
of  one  of  them  and  the  substitution  of  a 
salaried  Christian.  They  have  made  a  big 
cry  over  it,  and  have  appealed  to  the  public 
with  such  questions  and  statements  as  those: 
"  What  right  has  this  Western  religion  here 
in  Japan?  It  is  not  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  has  no  official  standing.  It  is 
wholly  a  foreign  religion,  alien  to  the  sacred 
traditions  of  Japan,  and  will  surely  bring 
confusion  and  disaster  to  the  nation.  Bud- 
dhism alone  has  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  Government,  it  alone  is  the  national 
religion,  and  all  such  offices  should  be  in- 
trusted to  them  exclusively." 

So  long  as  the  Okuma  Cabinet  stood,  Mr. 
Tomeoka   was    secure   in    his   new   and    re- 
sponsible work.    But  if  he  has  been  forced 
to  retire  this  time,  it  is  certain  that  Chris- 
tianity has  gained  in  the  popular  estimation 
and  the  moral  defects  of  Buddhism   have 
been  more  exposed  than  ever.    Every  such 
battle  is  in  teality  a  victory  for  Christianity, 
for  it  impels  a  new  and  wider  circle  of  peo- 
ple to  inquire,  What,  after  all,  is  Christian- 
ity?   We  may  add  here  that  in  all  probabil- 
ity the  Government  is  ready  to  give  official 
recognition  to  our    religion    any    time    the 
Christians  will  permit  it.    This  would  mean 
that  the  Christians  must  have  a  recognized 
head,  or  heads  of  sects,  who  will  stand  as 
the  official   means   of  communication.    The 
Government  will  not  deal  with  every  little 
sect,  but  any  body  of  Christians,  numbering 
from  10,000  to  50,000  members,  might  have 
recognition    and    Government    supervision, 
with  freedom  of  taxation  for  their  Church 
property,  but  with  no  liberty  to  enter  poli- 
tics.   But  the  Christians  have  heard  more  or 
less  of  the  history  of  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State,  and  are  not  as  yet  eager  to  be  su- 
pervised. 

Sendai,  Japan. 


THE    PERFECT   WORK. 

BY    WILLIAM    MARSHALL     WARREN. 

Quaerens  me  sedisti  lassus. 

Penitence  is  the  door  wide  swung  before  the  knocking  Guest; 
Love,  the  firelight ;  and  the  feast  is  Joy  of  sins  confessed  ; 
But  Patience  is  the  couch  whereon  the  welcomed  Clirist  may  rest, 
CambridgejJMass. 


FEDERATION   IN  AUSTRALIA. 


BY    HON.     HUGH    H.     LUSK, 
Ex-Member  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament, 


On  the  third  day  of  June  last  the  question 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution prepared  for  the  people  of  Australia 
by  the  Federal  Convention  was  submitted  to 
the  electors  of  four  out  of  the  six 
colonies  into  which  Australia  is  di- 
vided. The  people  of  Western  Austra- 
lia did  not  vote,  as  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements had  not  been  completed  for  tak- 
ing the  votes  of  its  widely  scattered  popula- 
tion, and  the  electors  of  the  eastern  colony  of 
Queensland  were  not  called  upon  to  vote,  as 
that  colony  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the 
movement.  The  result  of  the  referendum 
was  that  the  Constitution  was  accepted  by 
a  large  majority  in  the  colonies  of  Victoria, 
South  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  by  a 
narrow  majority  in  New  South  Wales, 
where,  however,  nearly  10,000  less  than  the 
statutory  minimum  of  votes  were  recorded 
in  its  favor. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  the  people — or  at 
least  a  very  large  majority  of  the  people — 
in  the  three  central  colonies  of  Australia 
were  content  to  federate  upon  the  terms 
proposed,  while  barely  a  fourth  part  of  the 
electors  of  New  South  Wales  could  be  in- 
duced to  support  the  scheme  as  presented  to 
them  in  the  bill  drafted  by  the  convention. 
Technically  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  three  central  colonies  proceeding,  as  the 
Federal  Enabling  acts  under  which  the  con- 
vention had  been  elected,  and  the  referen- 
dum taken,  had  expressly  provided  that  the 
assent  of  any  three  colonies  should  be 
a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  Parlia- 
ments of  those  colonies  submitting  the 
Federal  Constitution  Act  to  the  Sovereign 
and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  for  con- 
firmation. It  only  required  the  adoption  by 
each  of  the  three  parliaments  of  a  petition 
requesting  that  this  might  be  done,  and  in 
a  certain  sense  the  question  of  Australian 
federation  would  have  been  settled.  No  at- 
tempt has  been  made,  and  none  has  even 
been  proposed  in  any  one  of  the  inree  assent- 
ing colonies  to  take  this  step.  The  refusal 
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of  New  South  Wales  to  accept  the  proposed 
Federal  Constitution  has  been  tacitly  ac- 
cepted as  conclusive,  so  far  as  the  work  of 
tue  Federal  Convention  of  1897  is  concerned, 
by  all  the  other  colonies  of  the  group. 

In  Australia  this  was  from  the  first  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  The  circumstances  are 
such  at  present,  and  in  all  probability  must 
for  generations  to  come  remain  such,  that 
New  South  Wales  absolutely  controls  the 
situation.  With  her  adhesion  a  federation, 
either  of  the  eastern  colonies,  including  Vic- 
toria and  Quensland  along  with  herself,  or 
of  the  central  colonies,  excluding  Queens- 
land, but  including  Victoria  and  South  Aus- 
tralia, would  be  perfectly  feasible;  and  in 
either  case  it  would  be  little  more  than  a 
question  of  time  until  the  other  colonies 
joined  the  federation.  Without  her  adhe- 
sion, there  can,  for  many  years  to  come  at 
any  rate,  be  no  Australian  federation.  The 
reason  is  partly  geographical,  but  it  is  even 
more  one  of  wealth,  resources,  and  popula- 
tion. Her  territory  separates  Queensland  ef- 
fectually from  all  the  settled  districts  of  the 
other  colonies,  and  she  herself  possesses  the 
largest  and  most  progressive  population,  the 
most  valuable  and  available  lands  and  min- 
erals, the  greatest  realized  wealth,  and  by 
far  the  largest  and  least  encumbered  rev- 
enue of  any  of  the  colonies.  As  the  solitary 
free-trade  colony  of  the  group,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  New  South  Wales  would  give  up 
a  good  deal  in  joining  the  federation, 
while  she  alone  would  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent obtain  no  direct  advantage  from  the 
change,  and  without  her  help  the  other  colo- 
nies admit  that  the  cost  of  federation  would 
be  too  heavy  a  burden. 

It  has  been  too  hastily  assumed  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
where  much  interest  has  been  taken  in  the 
question,  that  the  refusal  of  New  South 
Wales  to  accept  the  proposed  federation 
must  delay  the  realization  of  a  united  Aus- 
tralia for  many  years.  The  impression  has 
arisen     from     a    misunderstanding    of    the 
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strength  of  the  Federal  sentiment  In  New 
South  Wales  as  well  as  throughout  the  other 
colonies,  and  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
real  questions  on  which  the  Constitution 
was  rejected  by  the  electors  of  the  mother 
colony  of  Australia.  These  reasons  are  now 
very  clearly  defined  as  the  result  of  the  gen- 
eral election  of  the  new  Parliament  whicii 
took  place  at  the  end  of  July.  That  election 
turned  mainly  upon  the  federal  issue,  the 
existing  Government  representing  the  party 
which  has  rejected  the  proposed  Federal 
Act,  and  the  Opposition  what  was  termed 
the  party  of  Federation  at  Any  Price.  The 
result  was  a  victory  for  the  Government, 
upon  the  express  understanding  that  they 
would  make  every  effort  to  induce  the  other 
colonies  to  amend  the  proposed  Constitution 
so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  New  South 
Wales.  Both  parties  were  equally  in  favor 
of  the  federation  of  Australia,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment party,  which  commanded  a  sub- 
stantial, though  not  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, declared  for  certain  substantial 
amendments,  without  which  they  refused  to 
entertain  it  farther. 

The  matter  has  thus  been  reduced  to  a  nar- 
row compass,  and  it  now  practically  remains 
for  the  colonies  of  Victoria,  South  Austra- 
lia and  Tasmania  to  say  whether  they  are 
sufficiently  anxious  for  federation  to  give 
way  to  the  demands  of  New  South  Wales. 
Should  they  do  so  the  check  to  the  progress 
of  the  movement  need  not  last  more  than  a 
year  at  the  most;  should  the,  refuse,  the  fed- 
eration of  the  Southern  Continent  will  un- 
questionably be  postponed  for  many  years, 
and  may  never  take  place  at  all.  The  pres- 
ent indications  are,  however,  that  they  will 
not  refuse.  The  terms  laid  down  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  electors  of  New  South  Wales  as 
the  price  of  their  acceptance  of  federation  are 
briefly  these:  The  abolition  of  the  principle 
of  equal  representation  in  the  Senate  of  the 
large  and  small  colonies,  and  the  substitu- 
tion either  of  representation  based  on  popu- 
lation, or  of  some  other  efficient  safeguard 
against  the  small  populations  of  three  or 
four     colonies     overriding     the     legislation 


passed  by  the  representative  Chamber,  elect- 
ed on  a  population  basis.  (2)  The  effectual 
removal  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Senate  of  all 
powers  of  amendment  over  money  bills.  (3) 
The  removal  of  all  provisions  from  the  Con- 
stitution Act  which  necessarily  involve  the 
imposition  of  high  protective  duties  by  the 
Federal  Government.  If  the  other  colonies 
will  so  far  reconsider  the  proposed  system 
as  to  provide  for  these  amendments  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  federation 
will  be  speedily  agreed  to  by  New  South 
Wales,  and  there  is  likewise  a  very  strong 
probability  that  Queensland  will  also  come 
in.  It  is  true  that  other  points,  such  as  the 
definite  allocation  of  the  federal  capital 
within  the  colony,  and  the  better  securing  to 
New  South  Wales  of  irrigation  rights  from 
her  rivers,  which  afterward  flow  through 
South  Australia,  were  mentioned,  but  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  no  such  minor  questions 
would  really  delay  federation  if  only  the  rad- 
ical point  of  difference  can  be  removed.  The 
people  of  New  South  Wales  are  essentially 
radical  in  their  politics,  and  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  neither  now  nor  at  any  time  will 
they  consent  to  any  constitution  which  fails 
to  recognize  the  supreme  power  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole  people,  as  distinguished 
from  the  States,  in  all  questions  of  national 
concern. 

Hitherto,  and  especially  throughout  the 
sessions  of  the  Convention,  the  colonies  with 
small  populations  have  strenuously  resisted 
the  application  of  the  principle  unreservedly; 
it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  they  will  do 
so,  now  that  it  has  become  apparent  that  it 
is  on  these  terms  only  that  Australian  feder- 
ation can  be  accomplished.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  neither  Tasmania  nor  Western 
Australia  will  at  present  join  a  federation 
molded  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  New 
South  Wales,  but  if,  as  would  appear  prob- 
able, the  remaining  four  colonies  are  pre- 
pared to  do  so,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  an  Australian  federation  will  be  speed- 
ily formed,  into  which  the  force  of  political 
gravitation  will,  after  but  a  short  delay,  pre- 
cipitate the  other  two.* 


OUR  WASHINGTON   LETTER. 


BY    A    FLOOR    CORRESPONDENT. 


Individuals  may  differ  as  to  what  has 
beeii  the  most  important  event  at  the  Capital 
during  the  present  weelc.  Some  with  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  Senate  may  consider  the 
speech  of  Senator  Hoar,  others  the  speech 
of  Senator  Mason,  still  others  the  speech  of 
Senator  Foralver,  widely  differing  as  these 
speeches  do  in  method  and  manner,  as  the 
great  event  of  the  weeli.  Reformers,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  House,  may  regard 
the  final  victory  for  the  civil  .service  as  the 
most  significant,  while  I  am  very  certain 
that  a  large  number  of  the  people  who  live 
in  this  broad  streeted,  great  circled,  smooth 
paved  and  imposing  city  will  consider  the 
first  reception  of  the  season  held  last  night 
at  the  White  House  as  the  most  illustrious 
event.  Q'hus  everything  in  Washington,  as 
in  most  other  cities,  depends  upon  "  the 
point  of  view."  Washington  is  not  so  com- 
plex in  its  life  as  many  other  cities.  There 
are  not  so  many  worlds  here  as  in  London, 
or  in  New  York,  each  revolving  in  its  own 
orbit  without  touching  the  other.  The  social 
and  political  worlds  here  are  closely  related. 
The  goddess  of  politics  and  the  goddess  of 
fashion  dance  together  in  the  same  set.  As 
for  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  she  has  a  perma- 
nent position  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol. 
There  was  a  facetious  discussion  in  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  when  Senator  Morrill  wished 
to  give  this  lady  a  new  dress  of  bronze  as  to 
whether  the  figure  up  there  was  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty,  an  Indian  chief  or  an  Indian 
squaw.  The  Indian  has  not  yet  reached  an 
elevation  sufficiently  high  to  entitle  him  to 
this  lofty  position,  nor  has  he  obtained  such 
a  controlling  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  as  to  give  him  symbolical  pre-emi- 
nence. None  of  the  eminent  Senators  who 
raised  the  question  ascended  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol  to  find  out  what  kind  of  a  figure 
was  on  top,  and  it  is  nbt  easy  to  tell  from  the 
street  without  an  opera  glass,  but  Senator 
Morrill,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Senator 
Gray,  informed  the  Senate  that  the  statue 

was    "  intended   to    represent   liberty."    He 
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suggested  that  the  difficulty  was  that  the 
statue  had  turned  so  black  that  there  was 
no  chance  to  show  the  shadows,  the  folds, 
or  any  part  of  the  drapery— you  could  hard- 
ly distinguish  the  statue  from  a  lump  of 
coal." 

The  real  place,  however,  for  a  display  of 
drapery  is  not  on  the  dome  o*  the  Capitol; 
it  is  at  a  White  House  reception,  and  it  is 
just  here  that  my  embarrassment  begins  in 
any  attempt  to  describe  the  display  last 
night.  I  confess  my  utter  incompetency  for 
the  task.  I  have  made  some  study  of  people, 
but  little  of  what  they  wear.  The  evolution 
of  the  fig  leaf  into  a  ballroom  or  party  at- 
tire has  passed  beyond  my  comprehension 
and  beyond  my  finding  out.  What  Eve  her- 
self would  have  said  to  the  brilliant,  costly 
and  perplexing  array  of  costumes  last  night 
I  do  not  know;  but  in  most  of  them  Eve  was 
dutifully  remembered  and  suggested  by  her 
modern  daughters.  It  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  dictum  of  modern  fashion  that  no  dress- 
maker can  succeed  in  fitting  the  arms  and 
the  neck  so  completely  as  nature  herself. 
There  is  no  fit  so  perfect  as  a  skin  fit.  You 
call  it  "full  dress;"  half  dress  would  be 
better.  It  is  an  essential  compromise  be- 
tween the  free,  unconventional  fashion  of 
Eden  and  that  extreme  artificial  form  of 
Oriental  modesty  which  forbids  a  woman  to 
show  even  her  face.  The  members  of  the 
Turkish  Legation  might  have  said  "This  is 
not  Oriental,"  but  they  could  not  deny  that 
it  w^as  Edenic.  Outside,  the  thermometer 
was  twenty  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point;  but  in  the  grand  salon  of  the  White 
House  the  costumes  suggested  a  tropical 
clime.  Beautifully  festooned  with  smilax, 
with  banks  of  ferns,  plaques  of  roses  and 
carnations,  the  great  east  room  was  like  a 
veritable  bower,  and  if  you  wanted  a  still 
more  vivid  suggestion  of  the  Garden  of 
Paradise  you  could  walk  into  the  conserva- 
tory and  listen  to  the  Marine  Band  discours- 
ing heavenly  strains  from  "  Lohengrin."  No, 
do  not  ask  me  to  describe  the  indescribable. 
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What  the  ladies  wore  and  what  they  did  not 
wear  would  have  dazed  a  country  dress- 
maker beyond  measure.  I  begged  the  lady 
who  was  with  me  to  expound  the  costumes, 
but  it  was  of  no  use.  I  soon  became  hope- 
lessly involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  dry  goods — 
silks  and  satins,  organdie,  tulle,  mull  and 
velvet,  laces,  brocades  and  taffeta  illumined 
with  pearls,  emeralds,  diamonds,  gold  lace, 
silver  spangles,  sapphires  and  garnets.  If 
I  could  make  a  single  composite  picture  of 
the  whole  feminine  toilet  I  should  say  that 
the  dress  of  the  evening  was  a  smart  gown, 
decollete,  made  of  segments  of  organdie, 
satin  and  crimson  velvet,  with  a  close  fitting 
corsage,  a  train  of  silk,  trimmed  with  lov'? 
knots,  and  a  garniture  of  light  green  velvet 
below  the  low  fitting  bodice,  with  ornaments 
of  sapphire  and  diamonds.  If  there  are 
many  things  lacking  in  this  description,  re- 
member that  it  is  difficult  to  describe  fifteen 
hundred  costumes  in  a  single  composite 
paragraph,  and  that  where  so  much  mate- 
rial is  lacking  in  the  costumes  something 
must  be  lacking  in  the  description. 

If  you  asked  me  to  describe  the  livery  of 
the  five  hundred  coaches  that  drove  up  to 
the  White  House  I  could  speak  with  entire 
confidence  and  authority,  for  a  little  manual 
has  just  been  issued  in  this  city,  giving 
every  formula  in  the  garb  of  grooms  and 
coachmen.  It  lays  down  to  a  button  with 
the  preciseness  of  a  military  bill  of  dress  the 
absolute  social  requirement  for  servants  in 
livery.  The  coachman  wears  the  longer 
coat,  that  is  "  one  of  the  marks  of  distinc- 
tion between  coachman  and  groom."  "  To 
be  right  it  should  have  a  double  row  of 
six  buttons  in  front,  two  at  the  waist  behind, 
and  two  on  the  skirts  near  the  bottom.  The 
groom's  coat  should  have  six  behind,  but 
only  five  in  the  double  row  in  front.  That's 
strict  fashion.  Silk  hat — but  unless  you  are 
on  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  don't  have  a  cock- 
ade in  it."  As  for  breeches,  they  are  made 
of  white  stockinet,  so  that  the  top  button 
comes  just  below  the  kneecap.  "  The 
trousers,  if  trousers  are  used,  should  match 
the  coat."  The  humiliating  thing  about  all 
this  is  that  Washington,  instead  of  being 
the  social  capital  of  the  nation  and  dictating 
to  the  whole  country  how  many  buttons  a 
coacbman  should  wear,  is  simply  an(^  ser- 


vilely following  the  dictates  of  London  and 
New  York.  Yet  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence will  assert  itself,  and  as  half  the 
carriages  which  drove  to  the  reception  were 
hired  at  stables  or  at  the  street  stands,  the 
livery  as  to  details  was  by  no  means  always 
English,  and  it  would  have  been  wrong  to 
infer  because  a  family  had  a  black  coach- 
man that  they  were  in  mourning. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  received  his  two  thousand  guests  as 
they  passed  in,  was  devoid  of  every  orna- 
ment, and  the  only  thing  that  shone  about 
him  was  his  shirt  bosom  and  his  smiling 
face.  To  the  two-thousandth  guest  his  smile 
was  as  bright  as  to  the  first.  Mrs.  McKin- 
ley  sat  next  to  her  husband,  and  could  not 
always  conceal  her  weariness,  but  every 
guest  recognized  the  curtesy  in  her  courage 
and  knew  from  the  faint  sweet  smile  that 
she  was  giving  up  some  of  her  own  life  to 
them.  She  was  mercifully  spared  the  ordeal 
of  hand-shaking.  Beyond  her  were  Mrs.  Ho- 
bart,  Mrs.  Hay,  Mrs.  Gage,  Mrs.  Alger,  Mrs. 
Griggs,  Mrs.  Smith,  Miss  Long  and  Miss 
Wilson,  all  representing  the  Cabinet  fami- 
lies. And  then  as  one  passed  by  this  im- 
posing array  of  matrons  and  maids  he  en- 
tered into  the  great  crowd  in  which  Sen- 
ators, Representatives,  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Department  officials,  and  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  navy,  with  a  brilliant 
preponderance  of  ladies,  marched  and  min- 
gled under  a  hum  hum  of  voices  not  wholly 
drowned  by  the  Marine  Band.  General 
Miles,  General  Shaffer  and  General  Wheeler 
were  centers  of  interest  and  many  crowded 
up  to  greet  Commodore  Schley.  Two  daugh- 
ters of  former  I*residents  were  there— Mrs. 
Sartoris,  daughter  of  President  Grant,  and 
Mrs.  J.  Stanley  Brown,  daughter  of  Presi- 
dent (Tarfield.  As  for  another  American 
princess,  the  daughter  of  President  Hayes, 
I  suppose  she  preferred  to  be  at  home  mak- 
ing love  to  her  new  little  baby.  The  White 
House  never  looked  to  better  advantage,  and 
the  reception  was  admirably  managed  by 
Colonel  Bingham. 

Another  social  event  of  the  week  was  the 
reception  given  by  General  and  Mrs.  Alger 
to  the  officers  of  the  army  and  their  families. 
The  heroes  of  three  wars  were  present,  and 
the  occasion  was  honored  by  the  attendance 
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of  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
tlie  army.  But  the  receptions  I  have  men- 
tioned are  only  two  of  a  great  number  of 
smaller  circumference  which  have  lightened 
the  social  horizon  of  Washington  during  the 
week. 

But  while  there  has  been  so  much  gayety 
anxious  thoughts  have  been  turned  from  day 
to  day  to  a  sick  room  at  the  Hamilton,  and 
I  wonder  how  many  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives have  made  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
hotel  to  ask  after  Nelson  Dingley.  For  some 
days  his  life  under  an  attack  of  pneumonia 
has  been  hanging  in  the  balance.  Last  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  it  seemed  as  if  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  pull  through.  Phys- 
ically he  is  a  slight  man,  his  lungs  are  weak, 
but  it  is  easy  to  underrate  the  reserved  vi- 
tality of  a  weak  looking  man.  Mr.  Dingley 
comes  of  a  long-lived  stock.  He  has  been 
all  his  life  a  strictly  temperate  man,  and  as 
I  write  now  it  looks  as  if  he  might  be  spared 
to  his  family,  friends  and  country.  Like 
Senator  Morrill,  he  stands  for  the  best  and 
noblest  things  in  public  life.  He  has  given 
an  immense  amount  of  labor  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  public  duties.  He  is  honest  to 
the  core;  he  is  devoid  of  ostentation  and  is 
known  for  his  kindness  of  heart.  Members 
on  the  High  Commission  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  wide  extent  of  his  commer- 
cial knowledge,  developed  by  many  years' 
study  of  the  tariff. 

The  oratorical  efforts  of  the  week,  as  I 
have  intimated,  have  all  been  exerted  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  galleries  have 
been  well  filled  and  have  occasionally 
broken  into  applause.  Senator  Hoar's  argu- 
ment was  characteristically  strong  and  able. 
He  always  commands  attention  as  an  expo- 
nent of  constitutional  law.  His  address  was 
carefully  written  but  given  with  much  free- 
dom. It  was  a  model  of  good  diction,  with 
an  occasional  arrow  of  sarcasm  turned  some- 
times toward  Senator  Piatt,  of  Connecticut. 
Senator  Hoar  contended  there  were  consti- 
tutional powers  reserved  to  the  people  which 
Congress  had  no  right  to  exercise.  He  did 
not  oppose  the  obliteration  of  Spanish  sov- 
ereignty, but  any  attempt  of  the  United 
States  to  govern  people  against  their  con- 
sent. 


As  different  as  day  is  from  night  was  the 
speech  of  Senator  Mason,  It  was  more 
suited  to  the  galleries  than  to  the  floor.  His 
oratory  is  not  of  the  traditional  Senatorial 
type.  It  is  not  learned  or  graceful;  it  is  not 
the  oratory  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  or 
Edward  Everett  or  Wendell  Phillips;  it  is 
the  oratory  of  "  Billy  Mason."  Short  in 
stature,  with  an  enormous  head,  making  up 
in  girth,  weight  and  vigor  what  he  lacks  in 
hight,  Senator  Mason  is  a  Taurine — or,  as 
the  "  boys  "  would  say,  a  **  bully  "—orator, 
let  loose  in  the  Senatorial  chinashop  and  not 
caring  in  the  least  how  much  of  the  old  tra- 
ditional china  he  smashes.  His  voice  is 
keyed  to  the  highest  pitch.  When  he  shook 
his  shaggy  head,  flung  out  his  right  arm, 
and  lifted  his  voice  to  the  gallery  he 
screeched  up  to  B  flat  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.  Whenever  the  American  eagle 
wants  some  one  to  scream  for  liberty,  Sen- 
ator Mason  is  vocally  and  sympathetically 
the  man.  As  he  plead  for  liberty  for  Gomez 
in  Cuba,  so  now  he  plead  for  liberty  for 
Aguinaldo.  His  speech  seemed  to  be  based 
wholly  on  the  assumption  that  the  United 
States  had  taken  these  islands  to  subju- 
gate them  instead  of  to  liberate  them. 

The  Senatorial  tradition  of  forensic  elo- 
quence was  restored  again  yesterday  by 
Senator  Foraker,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
forcible  and  effective  speakers  in  that  body. 
His  argument  is  always  well  formulated, 
and  he  is  ready  and  cogent  in  debate.  He 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said  that 
the  trouble  with  certain  Senators  was  that 
they  were  talking  about  a  theory  instead 
of  a  condition  that  exists. 

Not  only  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  Bible 
class  of  the  Congregational  Church  will  miss 
Justice  Brewer,  who  goes  abroad  as  arbi- 
trator in  the  Venezuela  boundary  case.  He 
is  an  eminent  expounder  of  the  Gospel  as 
well  as  of  the  law,  and  is  therefore  well 
fitted  for  the  mission  upon  which  he  has 
been  sent. 

I  have  just  been  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  congratulate  Senator  Hawley,  of  Connec- 
ticut upon  his  re-election.  I  found  a  mass  of 
yellow  roses  on  his  desk  and  as  he  came  in 
he  was  warmly  greeted  by  his  fellow-mem- 
bers. 
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FROUDE  AND  CARLYLE.* 

What  remained  of  Mr.  Froude's  portrait 
of  Carlyle  after  the  correctional  pen  of  Pro- 
fessor Norton  had  passed  over  it  suffers  a 
more  effectual  obliteration  in  the  caustic 
bath   Mr.  David  Wilson  has  prepared  for  it. 

So  far  as  the  judgment  of  well-read 
critics  was  concerned,  the  work  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Wilson  hardly  needed  to  be  done. 
Professor  Masson,  Professor  Tyndall,  Mr. 
Moncure  Conway,  Dr.  Gamett,  Sir  C.  G.  D. 
Duffy,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  others  who  knew 
Carlyle  well  have  come  forward  to  assure  the 
far  greater  public  who  knew  him  only  in  his 
literary  work  that  Froude's  portrait  was 
lacking  in  veracity.  Professor  Norton  of 
Harvard  went  so  far  as  to  re-edit  the 
"  Reminiscences  "  after  him,  and  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  this  new  edition  justifies  himself 
by  saying  of  Froude's  work: 

"  His  narrative  is  a  story  '  founded  on  fact,' 
elaborated  with  the  art  of  a  practiced  romancer, 
in  which  assertion  and  inference,  unsupported 
by  evidence  or  contradictory  to  it,  often  take 
the  place  of  correct  statement.  Even  if  the  form 
of  truth  be  preserved,  a  color  not  its  own  is 
given  to  it  by  the  imagination  of  the  writer," 

Yet  more  emphatic  testimony  as  to  the  in- 
accuracy of  Mr.  Froude's  work  is  brought 
forward  late  in  this  volume  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Forty-third  Chapter.  Again  it  is  the 
friendly  critic.  Professor  Norton,  who 
speaks: 

"  When  once  talking  with  Professor  Norton, 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  about  Mr.  Froude's 
*  Thomas  Carlyle,'  I  ventured  to  say  that  I 
thought  I  could  find  in  it  as  many  errors  as 
pages — about  1,900.  He  smiled,  and  taking  a 
volume  of  it  from  its  place  on  the  shelf  handed 
me  the  volume.  A  glance  at  his  pencil  correc- 
tions showed  that  Professor  Norton  could  un- 
dertake to  prove  far  more  than  an  average  of  an 
error  a  page.  In  some  parts  the  average  was 
about  an  error  per  sentence.  In  the  small  frag- 
ments already  examined  readers  have  had 
glimpses  of  the  infinite  variety  of  Mr.  Froude's 

*  Mr.  Froude  and  Carlyle.  By  DavidlWilson.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Company.    $3.00. 


errors.  Professor  Freeman  is  said  to  have  dis- 
tinguished them  from  other  people's  errors  as 
'  froudacities.'  " 

All  this  may  show  how  well  the  general 
fact  of  Froude's  delinquencies  and  their 
serious  importance  as  affecting  the  popular 
impression  of  Carlyle,  and  particularly  his 
home  life  and  relations  with  his  wife,  was 
known  among  those  who  had  taken  pains 
to  give  the  subject  attention. 

As  to  the  popular  opinion,  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent. There  is  a  haunting  quality  in  Mr. 
Froude's  style.  His  words  resolve  them- 
selves into  pictures  and  haunt  the  mind. 
After  reason,  conviction  and  sober  testimony 
have  turned  them  out,  they  still  hang  about, 
and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  rid  the  premises 
of  them.  If  w^hat  Mr.  Froude  had  on  hand 
was  a  literary  romance,  or  even,  as  Profes- 
sor Norton  intimates,  a  story  "  founded  on 
fact,"  nothing  finer  could  be  said  of  it  than 
to  give  it  this  praise,  but  it  was  bad  for 
Carlyle  and  his  wife  that  the  authorized  ac- 
count of  their  home  and  of  themselves  fell 
to  an  editor  who  might  have  so  little  con- 
ception of  what  the  facts  he  recited  meant, 
and  who  could  never  be  quite  satisfied  with 
his  facts  until  they  fell  into  the  relations  of 
literary  romance.  The  only  effectual  way 
to  deal  with  such  a  case  is  for  a  better  pen 
to  write  the  life  over  from  the  beginning,  on 
a  basis  of  adequate  knowledge  and  with 
plenty  of  good  sharp  wit  or  humor,  well 
rubbed  in,  to  wipe  out  the  old  impressions. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Wilson  proposes  to  do, 
and  has  been  for  several  years  preparing  to 
do.  The  new  life  of  Carlyle,  which  is  the 
natural  conclusion  of  his  plans,  is  yet  in  the 
distance,  but  meantime  a  minor  work  of 
clearing  away  the  plentiful  crop  of  miscon- 
ceptions sown  by  Froude  can  be  profitably 
undertaken. 

This  is  the  rationale  of  the  present  vol- 
ume, and  never  did  the  plower  find  a  field 
more  ready  for  his  share,  or  go  forth  more 
merrily  to  turn  his  furrow  through  ground 

fat  with  the  tares  the  enemy  had  sowed. 
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Mr.  Wilson  does  his  worl^  thoroughly.    He 
knows  how  subtle  a  thing,  how  evanescent 
and  all  pervading  a  popular  impression  is  to 
hunt  down.    He  lays  his  plans  large  enough 
to  take  this  particular  popular  misimpres- 
sion  all  in,  and  to  evaporate  it  into  everlast- 
ing nothing.      He  begins  with  Mr.  Fronde 
himself,  and  tells  his  story;  where  he  began 
and    where    he    ended;    when  he  stumbled, 
when  he  slumped  and  what  kind  of  a  fellow 
he  was;    all  in  the  neatest  terms  and  with 
perfect  art,  not  bespattering  a  bit,  not  once 
impugning  his  honesty,  or  motive,  nor  even 
his  ability,  but  so  as  to  leave  him  wholly 
stranded  as  a  biographer  of  Carlyle  and   al- 
together the  most  mischievous  literary  exec- 
utor to  whom   the  productions'  of   a  great 
and  singular  genius  like   Oarlyle  could   be 
committed.      What   comes    out   at   the   end 
when    he    has    done    his    story    is    a    man 
singularly      incapable      of      comprehending 
Carlyle  or  his  wife,  who  loved  Carlyle  well 
enough,  but  like  the  Scotch  lad  in  the  song 
quoted   by  Mr.  Wilson,  "  The   laddie's   dear 
sel'  he  lo'es  dearest  of  a',"  one  who  had  abso- 
lutely none  of  the  Boswellian  gift  for  report- 
ing, wh6  did  not  even  care  to  write  down  in- 
cidents  or   conversations   while   they   were 
hot  in  his  memory,  and  whose  methods  of 
work  were  so  slipshod  that  he  not  only  failed 
to  get  on  the  right  track  when  he  set  out  to 
explore,   but  let  the  game  get  away  from 
under   his    eyes    without   knowing   it.      He 
lacked  humor,  and  did  not  know  the  Scotch 
nor  their  ways.    Mr.  Wilson  tells  tale  after 
tale  to  prove  not  only  this,  but  to  show  that 
he  was  cold  of  heart,  as  for  example  this 
(p.    316)— Fronde    and    Canon    Butler    were 
playing  lawn  tennis: 

"  When  old  Carlyle  came  round  to  take  him 
for  a  drive,  .  .  .  Froude  hid  himself  behind  the 
bushes,  and  the  old  philosopher,  unable  to  see 
him  anywhere,  retired,  and  we  continued  our 
game." 

All  this,  however,  is  mere  prologue  to  the 
swelling  theme  of  Fronde's  blunders.  Many 
of  the  counts  in  the  voluminous  indictment 
have  been  recited  before.  Some  of  the 
gravest  Professor  Norton  has  already  writ- 
ten down.  Such  for  example  is  the  charge 
that  Froude  wholly  disobeyed  his  instruc- 
tions as  a  literary  executor.    In  the  case  of 


Miss  Welsh's  love  letters  he  stepped  outside 
the  modesty  of  nature  and  the  proprieties  of 
things.    Mr.  Wilson  says  (p.  154): 

"  Carlyle's  instructions  were  disobeyed.  The 
principal  omission — e.g.,  in  the  *  Reminiscences ' 
of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle — was  that  of  a  passage 
containing  a  solemn  injunction  against  pub- 
lishing '  this  bit  of  writing  as  it  stands  here.* 
To  have  published  in  the  manner  Carlyle  direct- 
ed would  have  necessitated  the  omission  of  '  per- 
haps nine-tenths.'  .  .  .  Carlyle  gave  his 
consent  to  the  publication  .  .  .  with  requisite 
omissions.  The  trusted  friend,  executor  and 
editor  did  not  make  '  the  requisite  omissions.' 
.  .  .  Many  persons  were  cruelly  hurt  .  .  .  and 
the  memory  of  Carlyle  suffers  from  the  laziness 
or  indiscretion  of  Froude." 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  worst.  The  text 
was  often  changed,  misread,  shockingly  mis- 
understood and  minor  blunders  achieved 
such  as  that  discovered  by  Professor  Nor- 
ton (Reminiscences  vol.  ii.  p.  312),  where 
Froude  makes  Carlyle  call  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
a  man  of  ''morbid  vivacity."  Sir  Henry,  who 
had  naturally  been  startled  at  finding  such 
a  term  applied  to  him  by  his  old  friend,  was 
greatly  relieved  when  the  American  editor 
set  the  matter  right  by  writing  him  that 
what  Carlyle  had  written  was  not  "  morbid 
vivacity,"  but  "  marked  veracity." 

Mr.  Wilson,  following  out  a  scheme  of  sys- 
tematic thoroughness,  begins  with  Fronde's 
account  of  Carlyle's  first  relations  with  Jane 
Welsh.  Here  he  strikes  on  the  scandals,  or 
perhaps  we  should  call  them  irritations,  of 
the  old  love  story  as  to  herself  and  Edward 
Irving,  which  under  Mr.  Wilson's  examina- 
tion loses  its  whole  scandalous  importance, 
and  leaves  Miss  Welsh  heart-whole  and 
free  to  enter  on  her  new  relations  with 
Carlyle. 

In  the  same  way  light  is  turned  on  the 
Craigeuputtock  home  and  the  life  there. 
The  minor  scandals  of  a  lady  driven  by  a 
brutal  husband  to  scrub  the  floors,  milk  the 
cows,  polish  the  grates,  cook  for  Lord  Jeffrey 
and  serve  him  at  table,  and  breaking  down 
miserably  in  health  as  the  consequence — all 
this,  and  much  more  that  goes  with  it,  is 
just  simply  put  out  of  court  as  tattle  not 
worth  the  listening  to,  and  which  it  took  a 
pretty  poor,  dense  and  romancing  brain  to 
invent  oji  the  basis  of  the  facts  as  they 
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came  up  in  the  Letters,  "  Reminiscences," 
and  otlier  pieces  of  evidence  Proude  had  to 
work  on. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  to  dissolve  from 
the  common  portrait  of  Carlyle  the  odious 
features  of  a  domestic  bully  which  Froude 
drew  in  it,  doing  so  in  flat  contradiction  to 
every  other  witness  from  Emerson,  Tennyson 
and  Moncure  Conway  down  to  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

So,  too,  the  pretty  fiction  of  Carlyle  in  re- 
morse after  his  wife's  death,  in  agonies  of 
penitent  lament  in  memory  of  the  neglect 
and  cruelties  that  had,  as  he  then  saw  them, 
cost  her  life,  vanishes  into  the  thick  cloud 
of  dullness  which  forever  hangs  over  the 
heads  of  men  who,  having  undertaken  to 
read  a  rune  to  which  they  are  not  equal, 
make  of  it  some  obfuscation  which  snuffs 
them  out  forever. 

In  Mr.  Wilson's  pages  the  dire  and  dread- 
ful weight  is  lifted  from  the  home  and  life 
of  the  Carlyles.  Jane  Welsh  springs  again 
into  view  as  a  creature  light  of  heart,  full  of 
wit  and  brightness,  and  Carlyle,  while  robed 
in  much  of  the  awe  and  mystery  of  genius, 
loses  those  repulsive  features  which  no  gen- 
erous nature  can  ever  contemplate  in  him 
without  pain.. 

Mr.  Wilson's  work  we  regret  to  say  is 
marred  by  a  good  deal  of  gratuitous  and 
offensive  attack  on  Christian  faith  and  the 
Christian  ministry.  There  are  also  passages 
in  which  he  seems  to  be  carried  away  quite 
beyond  necessary  bounds  in  punishing  Mr. 
Froude,  who,  while  he  may  fairly  be  handed 
over  to  be  pierced  with  the  arrows  of 
criticism,  does  not  deserve  to  be  so  parched 
and  withered  with  scorn. 


The    Divine    Force    in    hie   Life    of    the 
World.     By    Alexander    McKensie,    D.D., 
Author    of   "  A    Door    Opened,''     "  Christ 
Himself,"  "  Some  livings  Altroad,"  "  Cam- 
hridge  Sermons.''      (Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co., 
Boston,  New  York,  London.     $2.00.) 
This  is  a  volume  of  Lowell  Lectures  delivered 
in  1898.     They  are  six  in  number,  and  on  sub- 
jects which  are  not  only  worth  repeating  here, 
but  which  will  naturally  awaken  the  desire  to 
read  them.     "  The  Creation  and  Man,"  a  very 
simple    and    effective    exposition    of    the    inner 
meaning  of  the  universe  which  brings  the  reader 
back  to  the  old  view  of  God  that  "  His  delights 


are  with  the  children  of  men,"  and  of  the  uni- 
verse as  the  incarnation  of  rational  and  moral 
being ;  "  The  Course  of  Man  in  the  Oldest  Liter- 
ature," a  wonderfully  suggestive  and  cheering 
account  of  man's  start  and  history  in  the  world 
told  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  as  known  and  re- 
ceived everywhere ;  "  The  Son  of  Man  in  Early 
Literature,"  developed  on  the  same  broad  and 
appreciative  method  ;  "  The  Purpose  and  Mind 
of  Christ ;  "  "  The  Cause  of  Christ  in  the  Hands 
of  Men,"  and  lastly,  "  The  Christian  Forces," 
which  we  assume  to  be  the  climax  of  the  course. 
It  is  certainly  the  most  sharply  defined  and  the 
most  fully  elaborated.  The  keynote  is  struck 
in  the  first  sentence :  "  The  forces  which  are  to 
make  the  world  the  world  it  ought  to  be  are  now 
within  it."  This  is  of  course  intended  to  refer 
back.  It  finds  its  justification  in  the  enumera- 
tion and  exposition  of  the  creative  and  control- 
ling forces  of  the  world  and  its  history  developed 
in  the  five  previous  lectures.  The  whole  course 
is  a  preacher's  honest  attempt  to  lay  aside  the 
ordinary  assumptions  and  methods  of  the  pulpit 
and  to  put  himself  outside  of  them  altogether 
on  some  ground  of  common  faith,  where  it  will 
be  possible  for  him  to  trace  the  divine  thought 
and  order,  without  committing  himself  to  the 
technicahties  of  the  Christian  theologian.  If 
we  should  characterize  the  course  by  a  phrase  or 
motto  we  should  describe  it  as  an  eloquent  echo 
of  St.  Augustine's  apostrophe :  0  amina  humana 
naturaliter  Christiana. 


National   Educational   Association.     Jour- 
nal of  Proceedings   and   Addresses   of   the 
Thirty-seventh   Annual  Meeting,   Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  July  7-12,  1898.      (Published  by 
the  Association,  Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary, 
Winona,  Minn.) 
It     is    difiicult     to    give    anything     like    an 
adequate     notice     of     such     a     book     as     this. 
It     touches     the     intellectual      life      of      the 
country     at     so     many     different     points     and 
in    so    many    different    ways.       Every    depart- 
ment of  education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
library    department    is    represented    in    the    re- 
ports,  special  papers  and  discussions  of  them, 
while  the  addresses  and  discussions  of  them  in 
the  general  sessions  fill  something  over  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  octavo  pages  and  cover  a  great 
variety  of  ground,  from  the  highly  speculative 
character  of  Professor  Royce's  agnostic  paper 
on   the   '•  Social   Basis   of  Conscience,"   or   Mr. 
Superintendent  Seaver's  paper  on  "  Democracy 
and    Education,"    to    papers    on    the    "  Culture 
Value  of  the  Higher  Mathematics,"  "  Education 
and    Gold    in    Alaska,"    "  Supervisors'    Duties," 
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and  "  Women'i  Clubs."  Papers  of  great  impor- 
tance and  on  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  the 
difBcult  problems  of  practical  education  are  in- 
terspersed through  the  whole  volume.  They 
have  the  great  merit  of  being  published  followed 
by  notes  of  the  critical  discussion  to  which  they 
were  subjected.  These  critical  discussions  some- 
times put  the  subject  in  a  wholly  new  light  and 
rarely  fail  to  illuminate,  expand  or  perhaps  de- 
fine the  subject.  We  have  for  many  years  fol- 
lowed these  annual  reports  with  interest.  They 
are  invaluable  for  teachers.     The  next  meeting 

win  be  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Physiology  :     Experimental    and    Descriptive. 
By  Buel  P.  Colton,  A.M.,  Author  of  Prac- 
tical Zoology    and    Professor    of  Natural 
Science   in    the   Illinois    State    University. 
(Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1898.) 
In     this    admirable     treatise     an     instructor 
has     told     us     what     in     his     twenty     years 
of  teaching  he  has  found  the  best  way  to  inter- 
est  and    instruct   pupils   in   the   structure   and 
care  of  their  own  bodies,  and  also  he  explains 
the    laws    of    healthy    living    in    an    impressive 
way.     He  conducts  his  classes  with  actual  dis- 
secting   material    in    their    hands.       He    says : 
"  We   have    all    laughed   at   the    ridiculous    an- 
swers given  to  examination  questions  in  physi- 
ology," but  that  children  "  make  no  such  mis- 
takes  in   speaking  of   things   which  they   have 
seen   and   handled.'^     The    colored    illustrations 
are  capital   specimens  of  the  modern   helps   to 
comprehension,  and  the  glossary  of  terms  that 
appertain  to  anatomy  and  physiology,   and  an 
exhaustively  minute  index,  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  one  of  the  best  text-books  for  schools 
that  have  lately  been  put  forth. 


lief  of  the  author  that  "  The  mind  governs,  the 
body  obeys."  Experiments  have  been  made 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  at  the  famous  Sal- 
petri^re  in  Paris,  at  the  celebrated  clinic  of 
Professor  Bernheim  at  Nancy,  and  especially  in 
the  practice  of  the  author  for  now  some  fifteen 
years  in  Stockholm,  on  the  power  of  what  they 
all  call  hypno-suggestion  in  curing  certain  dis- 
eases, and  nothing  but  a  reading  of  the  book 
itself  can  do  justice  to  the  views  of  the  men 
who  believe  in  and  make  use  of  what  to  many 
seems  a  most  dangerous  power.  Psychological 
phenomena  are  now  attracting  a  large  share  of 
attention  from  sincerely  scientific  minds.  No 
less  than  ninety-six  books  and  articles  on  this 
subject  are  cited  or  quoted  from  in  this  book, 
and  though  written  in  Swedish,  German, 
French,  Italian  and  English,  they  all  show  that 
the  mysterious  action  of  the  human  brain  and 
the  strange  power  of  one  mind  over  another  are 
to  be  put  to  the  question  and  tell  us  all  they 
can. 


Hypnotism,   and  its   Application   to   Practical 
Medicine.     By    Otto    Georg    Wetterstrand, 
M.D.,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Swedish 
Physicians    at    Stockholm;    Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search, London;  Honorary  Member  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Study  and  Cure 
of    Inebriety.     Translated    by    Henrik    O. 
Petersen,   M.D.,   Member   of    the    Society 
d^Hypnologie  et  de  Psychologic,  Paris,  etc. 
Together  with  Medical  Letters  on  Hypno- 
Suggestion,   etc.,   by   Henrik   Q.   Petersen. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 
The  great  number  of  thoughtful  persons  who 
are  interested  in  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism, 
as   now   practiced    extensively    in    Europe  as  a 
therapeutic  agent,  will  after  reading  this  book 
be  disposed  to  give  their  adherence  to  the  be- 


MoRAL  Principles  and  Medical  Practice — 
The  Basis  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  By 
Rev.  Charles  Coppens,  S.J.,  Professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  John  A. 
Creighton  Medical  College,  Omaha,  Neb., 
Author  of  Text  Books  on  Metaphysics, 
Ethics,  Oratory  and  Rhetoric.  (Benziger 
Brothers,  printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic 
See,  1897,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chi- 
cago.    $1.50  net.) 

This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  de- 
livered to  medical  students,  and  the  author  has 
succeeded  in  making  a  clear  statement  of  the 
principles  which  ought  to  control  medical  prac- 
tice. He  says :  "  True,  my  subject  is  philo- 
sophical ;  but  it  is  the  philosophy  of  every-day 
life ;  we  are  dealing  with  live  issues,  which 
give  rise  to  the  gravest  discussions  of  your  med- 
ical journals ;  issues  on  which  practically  de- 
pend the  lives  of  thousands  of  human  beings 
every  year,  issues  which  regard  physicians 
more  than  any  other  class  of  men,  and  for  the 
proper  consideration  of  which  doctors  are  re- 
sponsible to  their  conscience,  to  human  society 
and  to  God."  He  proceeds  to  discuss  some  of 
the  burning  questions  that 'are  presented  to  the 
conscientious  physician  in  a  remarkably  lucid 
manner,  such  as  hypnotism,  the  legal  aspects  of 
insanity,  etc.,  etc.  He  makes  a  strong  and  tell- 
ing plea  for  the  establishment  of  boards  of  ex- 
perts by  the  State,  so  that  the  physician  called 
to  give  his  testimony  in  a  given  case  shall  not 
have  his  mind  warped  by  the  prospective  fee,  to 
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come  from  the  side  on  which  he  is  engaged.  The 
book  is  a  valuable  treatise,  and  should  be  a 
help  to  young  physicians. 


Aylwin.  By  Theodore  Watts-Dunton.  (New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.)  We  have 
here  a  romance  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  poetry 
and  executed  with  rare  feeling  and  subtle  in- 
sight. Regarded  merely  as  a  story  with  a  plot 
it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  masterpiece ;  the  art  of 
story-telling  is  not  the  author's  gift ;  he  shines 
as  a  stylist  and  as  a  passionate  dreamer.  The 
book  is  replete  with  the  beauties  of  pure  litera- 
ture garmenting  poetic  visions.  Of  character- 
ization, such  as  marks  the  strongest  dramatic 
fiction,  there  is  really  very  little ;  but  in  its 
place  the  vision  of  character,  somewhat  ab- 
stract, clothed  upon  with  a  certain  literary 
magic,  comes  forth  with  remarkable  splendor. 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton  has  long  filled  a  high  place 
in  belles-lettres  with  his  prose  writings.  His 
essay  on  poetry  in  the  "  Eycyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  "  is  a  masterpiece  of  criticism  as  well  as  a 
model  of  English  style.  In  the  present  book 
the  delight  of  literary  craftsmanship  is,  per- 
haps, the  source  of  greatest  fascination ;  doubt- 
less it  covers  many  defects  of  dramatic  con- 
struction and  links  together  parts  that  other- 
wise would  be  curiously  disconnected,  even  scat- 
tered.    The    poetical    lift    of    Ayhvin    and    its 

beauties    of    style    are    distinctly    great. 

Where  Ghosts  Walk.  The  Haunts  of  Famil- 
iar Characters  in  History.  By  Marion  Har- 
land.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2.50.)  This 
is  a  beautiful  book  and  one  that  will  probably 
be  popular  as  a  gift.  Interesting  pen 
sketches  of  famous  people  and  their  haunts  in 
by-gone  times  are  accompanied  with  illustra- 
tions. Marion  Harland  is  well  able  to  do  the 
work  she  here  laid  her  hand  to.  Her  descrip- 
tions and  touches  of  biography  are  picturesque, 
lively  and  of  just  the  consistency  to  satisfy  the 
average  intelligent  general  reader.  The  chap- 
ters number   fifteen   and   there   are   thirty-four 

full-page      illustrations. From       Sunset 

Ridge.  Poems  Old  and  New.  By  Julia 
Ward  Hoice.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  $1.50.)  We  are  glad. to  have  this  book, 
in  which  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  has  collected 
together  her  poems  old  and  new.  The  old  ones 
will  always  be  new,  the  new  ones  should  never 
lose  their  sweet  influence.  Properly  the  famous 
and  inspiring  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  " 
is  made  the.  opening  piece  of  the  book,  and  fol- 
lowing it  every  page  of  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety  is  weighted  with  the  precious  message 
of  a  noble  soul.  No  woman  is  more  dear  to  the 
American  people  than  Mrs.  Howe ;  her  charac- 


ter, her  patriotism  and  her  genius  are  of  the 
quality  that  commands  sincerest  respect  and 
admiration ;  her  poems  will  not  die  as  long  as 
the  heart  of  America  shall  remain  sound  and 
true. 1  Am  the  King.  By  Sheppard  Ste- 
vens. (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
A  romance  of  the  Crusades  with  Godfrey  de 
Bersac  for  hero,  told  in  old-time  English.  It 
is  quaint  and  pleasing,  not  very  exciting,  yet 
full   of  adventure,   beautifully   printed,   and   in 

every  way  attractive. Frontier  Stories. 

By  Cy  Warman.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.25.)  Eighteen  short  stories  of  cow-boys, 
Indians  and  frontiersmen,  briskly  told  and  very 
entertaining,  as  are  all  of  Mr.  Warman's  tales. 

Tony  Drum.     By  Edwin  Pugh.     (New 

York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $1.50.)  This  is  the 
story  of  a  little  cockney  humpback  who  has 
longings  and  aspirations.  Between  grotesquerie 
and  pathos  the  story's  slight  current  wavers 
curiously,  and  of  course  Tony  dies.  Death 
seems  to  be  a  great  tidbit  for  the  writers  of 
these  droll  anomalies.  Well,  the  reader,  in  at 
the  death,  is  expected  to  weep  and  be  happy. 
The  illustrations  in  the  book  are  as  drolly  effect- 
ive as  the  story  itself ;  neither  serious  nor 
comic,  they  darkle  on  the  paper  with  an  uncanny 

suggestion  in  their  dimly  grim  outlines. 

The  Bashful  Earthquake,  and  Other 
Fables  and  Verses.  By  Oliver  Hereford. 
With  Many  Pictures  ty  the  Author.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25.)  A  very  amusing  book 
full  of  rimed  stories  and  conceits,  each  one 
brimming  with  fun  and  set  off  well  with  comic 
pictures.  The  author  is  both  rimester  and 
artist  and  gravely  dedicates  the  book  to  him- 
self. Young  people — and  old  ones,  too,  for  that 
matter — will  not  pass  the  Bashful  Earthquake 

by    when    they    come    to    choose    gifts. 

Tattle-Tales  of  Cupid.  Told  hy  Paul  Lei- 
cester Ford.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  Mr.  Ford  rings  a  new  and  lively 
change  upon  his  cleverness  in  these  stories. 
Of  course  they  are  delightful  bits  of  life,  but 
they  are  more — they  are  stories  in  each  of 
which  a  neat  turn  or  a  sharp  surprise  somehow 
gives  distinction  to  the  work.  We  do  not  mean 
to  go  beyond  just  praise ;  but  these  stories  are 
of  the  lightest  and  happiest,  with  nothing  in 
them  to  knot  one's  brow  or  twist  one's  heart- 
strings— just  a  lot  of  catchy  little  stories,  well 
imagined,    well    written     and     easily     digested. 

Armageddon.     By     Stanley     Waterloo. 

(Chicago:  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.)  Stan- 
ley Waterloo  is  nothing  if  not  an  amusing  writ- 
er. His  "  Story  of  Ab "  was  sui  generis  and 
informed  with  novelty.  Thz  present  story  deals 
with  the  future  ^ftd  bpini?  itself  until,  its  proph- 
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ecy  foams  over.  Love,  invention  and  war,  even 
the  final  war  that  ushers  in  eternal  peace,  are 
handled  boldly  and  cleverly.  An  hour  may  be 
pleasantly  spent  with  Armageddon,  so  long  as 
it  is  but  a  paper  battle,  no  matter  how  terrible 

the  work  of  the  air  machines. An   Idyl 

OF  THE  Wabash,  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Anna  Nicholas.  (Indianapolis:  The  Bowen- 
Merrill  Co.  $1.25.)  There  is  unquestionable 
freshness  in  these  stories ;  not  so  much  a  fresh- 
ness of  materials  as  of  treatment.  Miss  Nicho- 
las has  the  gift  of  reserve,  and  she  does  not 
make  eyes  at  her  own  creations.  She  has  stories 
to  tell  and  in  telling  them  she  trusts  the  intel- 
ligence of  her  readers  to  get  at  her  meaning 
without  the  aid  of  long  explanations ;  yet  her 
character-studies  are  not  mere  dashes  of  im- 
prorsionism.  Two  or  three  of  the  stories  will, 
we  t'link,  be  sure  of  hearty  recognition  as 
strongly  artistic  and  as  having  the  memorable 
touch  of  genius  by  which  very  unpromising 
materials  are  somehow  given  a  glow  from  with- 
in.  TiJE   Phantom    Army,    Being    the 

Stcry  of  a  Man  and  a  Mystery.  By  Max 
Pemhcrton.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.50.)  One 
reads  this  sort  of  stories  with  complete  aban- 
donment of  rigidly  ( ritical  criterions.  Here  is 
a  story,  told  heartily  for  the  story's  sake,  and 
it  must  be  read  in  the  same  spirit.  Mr.  Pem- 
berton  goes  to  the  tether's  end  of  romance  in  ac- 
counting for  his  phar^cr-a  army;  but  yet  he 
makes  it  flesh  and  blood,  interests  us  in  it,  and 
even  forces  us  to  coe!  injured  when  it  dwindles 
to  a  woman  and  finally  disappears.  Such  a 
story  fills  a  human  nood.  Reading  it  is  like  an 
idle  but  exhilarating  wn  k  against  a  boisterous 

wind. Tom   Benton's   Luck.      By    Her- 

tert  Elliott  Hamblen.  (The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.50.)  This  is  a  rattling  story  of  wild  ad- 
ventures, mostly  at  sea,  in  which  Tom  Benton 
shows  himself  a  lad  of  pluck  and  resources.  A 
slight  but  pleasing  thread  of  love  runs  brightly 
through  it  all,  and  in  the  end  young  readers, 
especially  boys,  will  feel  that  they  have  had  an 
exciting  book  in  hand.  The  story  is  not  only 
well  written,  but  it  is  attractively  illustrated. 
Ward  Hill,  the  Senior.  By  Everett  T. 
Tomlinson.  (Philadelphia:  A.  J.  Rowland. 
$1.25.)  This  is  a  downright  enjoyable  story 
of  college  life  for  boys.  It  is  full  of  spirit  and 
has  the  true  ring  of  youthful  impetuosity  and 

enthusiasm     for     sport. The     Story     of 

Marco  Polo.  By  Noah  Brooks.  (The  Century 
Company.  $1.50.)  This  is  a  very  attractive 
book  for  young  people.  Mr.  Brooks  has  judi- 
ciously selected  those  parts  of  Marco  Polo's  fa- 
mous book  of  travels  that  are  suited  to  the  taste 
md  ioterest  of  youthful  roiods  and  made  of  them 


a  sufficiently  connected  narrative.  The  book  is 
handsomely  printed  and  bound  and  the  illustra 
tions  are  good. The  Island  of  the  Eng- 
lish. By  Frank  Coicper,  M.  A.  (The  Mac- 
millan Company.  $1.50.)  This  is  a  capital  story 
of  Napoleon's  days,  romantic,  vigorous  in  move- 
ment, a  trifle  sensational  in  a  safe  way,  full  of 
stirring  incidents  that  will  make  it  heartily 
liked  by  boys,  and,  for  that  matter,  by  grown 

folks  as  well. The  Triple  Alliance,  its 

Trials  and  Triumphs.  By  Harold  Avery. 
(New  York:  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.  $2.)  A 
story  of  English  schoolboy  life,  cleverly  told. 
All  that  goes  to  make  up  the  most  attractive  ex- 
periences of  young  students  at  study  and  in 
play  is  here  quite  dramatically  represented.  It 
is  a  large  and  handsome  book  well  illustrated. 

Chums  at   Last,  a   Tale    of    School 

Life.  By  A.  Forsyth  Grant.  (New  York: 
Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.  $2.)  This  is  another 
delightful  book  for  boys.  A  story  brilliantly 
told  about  adventures  peculiarly  boyish,  some 
of  them  quite  stirring,  others  typical  of  school 
life  the  world  over.  In  one  or  two  places  sen- 
timentality gets  a  trifle  the  better  of  the  au- 
thor's good  sense,  but  the  moral  tone  is  high. 

The  Boys  of  Old  Monmouth.    A  Story 

of  Washington''s  Campaign  vn  New  Jersey,  1778. 
By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  (Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50.)  Boys  will  be  delighted  with 
this  lively  and  patriotic  story  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  It  is  a  tale  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
passing  from  adventure  to  adventure  over  well- 
known  historic  ground. A  Puzzling  Pair. 

By  Annie  Le  Feuvre.  (New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Ilevell  Company.  $1.00.)  An  attractive  book 
for  the  young,  full  of  pictures.  The  text  is  of 
unusual  sprightliness  and  changeableness,  deal- 
ing with  the  fancies  and  doings  of  a  boy  and  a 

girl  who  are  twins. Six  Young  Hunters, 

OR  THE  Adventures  of  the  Greyhound  Club. 
By  W,  Gordon  Parker.  (Boston:  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard.  $1.25.)  This  is  a  story  of  Indian  Terri- 
tory and  of  outdoor  sports  and  adventures  more 
or  less  thrilling,  some  of  them  decidedly  cowboy- 

ish. Tecumseh,    Chief    of    the    Shaw- 

ANOEs,  A  Tale  of  the  War  of  1812.  By  Col. 
H.  R.  Gordon.  (New  York:  E.  P.  Button  & 
Co.  $1.50.)  This  large  and  well  illustrated 
book  contains  a  good  deal  of  history  as  well  as 
a  story  of  thrilling  experiences  in  Kentucky 
during  the  War  f  1812.  Young  folks  will  be 
instructed  as  well  as  entertained  by  reading  it. 
Many  of  the  characters  are  well  known  and  dis- 
tinguished historical  personages. 

Birds  That  Hunt  and  Abe  Hunted.  By 
Neltje  Blanchau.  (New  York:  Doubleday  & 
McClure.    $2.00.)     Htre  ii  a  book  truly  beau- 
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tiful  and  as  truly  instructive;  a  large,  clearly 
printed,  well-bound  and  splendidly  illustrated  vol- 
ume discussing  chiefly  birds  of  prey  and  game 
birds.  There  is  an  introduction  by  G.  O.  Shields, 
whose  pen-name,  "  Coquina,"  is  so  well  known 
to  sportsmen  and  bird  lovers.  The  text  is  hap- 
pily descriptive,  and  the  forty-eight  colored 
plates  present  excellent  portraits  of  the  most 
interesting  species  of  birds  described.  Among  the 
pictures  that  are  notably  good  we  would  mention 
specially  the  purple  gallinule,  a  fine  impression  of 
this  splendid  bird,  notwithstanding  that  the 
bill  is  not  red  enough.  The  sparrow  hawk,  the 
wood  duck,  the  black-crowned  night  heron,  the 
bob  white  and  the  avocet  are  all  good  impres- 
sions. Indeed,  for  pictures  of  the  kind,  the  il- 
lustrations are  deserving  of  high  praise.  The 
book  makes  a  fine  companion  for  "  Bird  Neigh- 
bors," by  the  same  author. 

De  Soto  in  the  Land  of  Florida.  By 
Grace  King.  (The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.) 
No  part  of  American  history  has  a  greater  fas- 
cination of  romance  than  the  wandering  march 
of  De  Soto  from  his  landing  place  in  Florida 
through  the  southern  wilderness.  Miss  King's 
narrative  is  a  strong  and  picturesque  condensa- 
tion of  the  literature  of  the  subject  into  a  vol- 
ume of  extreme  attractiveness.  Doubtless  the 
Spanish  accounts  were  very  inaccurate  and  the 
whole  subject  is  one  dimmed  by  a  fascinating 
mist  of  uncertainty ;  but  Miss  King's  book  may 
be  taken  as  an  excellent  guide  to  all  that  is 
known  about  it.  Young  people  especially  will 
be  delighted  with  history  which  has  all  the  col- 
ors and  perhaps  all  the  substance  of  fiction, 
while  maintaining  a  firm  foothold  on  sober 
truth.    It  is  a  charming  book. 

The  Temple  Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels 
for  its  last  number  has  The  Abbot,  in  two  very 
rich  Aldine  shaped  volumes  bound  in  glove  kid. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  60  cents  per  vol- 
ume.)  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  are  is- 
suing an  attractive  series  of  Little  Journeys 
TO  the  Homes  of  American  Statesmen.  By 
Elbert  Hubbard.  They  are  issued  monthly  at 
ten  cents  a  number  or  for  a  yearly  subscription 
of  $1.00  for  the  series.  Nine  numbers  have  al- 
ready been  issued,  beginning  with  Washington, 
Franklin,  Hamilton  and  Samuel  Adams.  The 
present  number  is  a  Little  Journey  to  th^  home 
of  John  Jay. 

A  Floral  Fantasy  in  an  Old  English 
Garden  Set  Forth  in  Verses  and  Colored  De- 
signs. By  Walter  Crane.  (Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. $2.50.)  We  regret  that  this  volume  came  to  us 
too  late  to  be  noticed  earlier  among  the  Holi- 


day Books.  It  deserves  a  place  among  the  best. 
The  soft  beauty  of  the  coloring,  combined  with 
the  quaint  drawing  and  flowing  grace  of  the  out- 
lines and  the  homeliness  of  the  old-fashioned 
verse,  makes  a  volume  of  great  attractiveness 
and  exceptionally  fitted  to  please  holiday  buy- 
ers. Some  of  the  color  effects  are  very  stun- 
ning, as  for  example  the  combination  of  light 
greens,  yellows,  dull  purples  and  browns. 

Do-Nothing  Days.  By  Charles  M.  Skin- 
ner. (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  $1.50.)  Mr. 
Skinner  is  a  man  with  eyes  that  see  and  ears 
that  hear — he  also  has  a  pen  that  writes.  The 
result  is  a  little  book  now  and  again,  full  of 
simple  and  pure  delight,  a  book  to  be  read  when 
one  is  in  the  mood  for  good  literature  draped 
over  a  framework  of  reminiscent  and  descrip- 
tive reflections.  What  Mr.  Skinner  has  seen 
and  heard  is  not  offered  as  important,  but  it  is 
all  interesting ;  moreover,  Mr.  Skinner  so  evi- 
dently enjoys  the  writing  that  his  reader  catches 
the  feeling.  His  book  is  beautiful  as  well  as 
pleasant  to  read. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Famous  Names 
in  Fiction,  Allusions,  References,  Proverbs, 
Plots,  Stories  and  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  E. 
Gobham  Bretver,  LL.D.  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia.  $3.50.)  We  have 
found  the  earlier  editions  of  this  Handbook  an 
indispensable  aid.  The  present  edition  is  re- 
vised throughout  and  very  much  enlarged.  The 
old  appendices  are  incorporated  in  the  regular 
titles  of  the  new  edition,  and  it  is  otherwise 
improved.  It  must  now  be  more  useful  than 
ever. 

Centenary  Edition.  The  Works  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  in  Thirty  Volumes.  Vol.  XIX.  His- 
tory of  Frederick  the  Great.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons.  $1.25  per  vol.)  We  have  noted 
the  progress  of  this  Centenary  Edition  of  Car- 
lyle with  more  than  usual  interest.  It  is  an 
edition  of  which  the  publishers  may  be  proud, 
well  manufactured,  good  paper,  good  readable 
type,  octavo  in  size  and  at  the  low  price  of  $1.25 
per  volume.  The  present  volume  is  the  eighth  of 
Carlyle's  Frederick,  and  of  the  whole  series  the 
nineteenth. 

The  Living  Church  Quarterly  for  De- 
cember contains  the  Almanac  and  calendar  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  for 
the  coming  year,  with  a  large  amount  of  other 
matter  interesting  and  useful — such  as  postal 
information,  the  replies  of  some  thirty  bishops 
and  clergymen  to  the  question :  "  Why  am  I  a 
churchman  ?  "  and  a  series  of  sketches  of  the 
American  bishops.     The  number  is  particularly 
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strong  and  valuable  statistically.      (E.  &  J.   B. 
Xoimg  &  Co.,  Cooper  Union.) 

My  Scrap  Book  of  the  Frencu  Revolu- 
tion. Edited  hy  Elizabeth  Wormsley  Latimer. 
(Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  $2.50.)  This 
is  a  thoroughly  readable  compilation  of  histor- 
ical facts,  from  many  sources,  bearing  upon  the 
French  Revolution.  Scrap  book  is  a  good  name 
for  it,  and  it  has  just  the  fascination  that  such 
a  structure  can  afford.  The  translations  are 
notably  good,  as  are  all  that  we  have  seen  from 
this  author,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  literature  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

Glimpses  of  Modern  German  Culture. 
By  Kuno  Franke,  Professor  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  Professor  Franke  is  well  equipped  for 
writing  about  modern  German  culture,  as  his 
little  book  on  "  Social  Forces  in  German  Liter- 
ature," now  in  its  second  edition,  has  disclosed. 
The  volume  now  in  hand  will  be  welcomed  by 
students  of  German  culture  as  a  helpful  and 
richly  suggestive  essay. 

Friendship.  By  Hugh  Black,  M.A.  (New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  $1.25.)  The 
text  of  this  book  is  a  series  of  chapters  on 
friendship,  written  in  simple,  straightforward 
style  and  brimming  with  a  sweet  spirit.  It  is 
a  good  book  for  young  men  to  read ;  it  has  the 
helpfulness  of  high  thought  that  begets  courage. 
The  book  itself  is  a  touch  of  true  friendship. 
The  publishers  have  given  the  pages  a  setting 
of  quaint  marginal  drawings. 

The  Critical  Review  of  Theological  and 
Philosophical  Literature. ,  Edited  by  Principal 
S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  D.D.,  F.EJ.8.  (Imported 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.)  This  is  vol- 
ume VIII  of  the  Critical  Review,  and  contains 
the  issues  of  the  year  1898.  The  Review,  pub- 
lished by  the  Messr*.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  has  a 
striking  list  of  contributors  and  holds  its  place 
in  the  front  rank  of  critical,  philosophical,  theo- 
logical and  generally  scholarly  reviews. 

The  Depew  Story  Book,  Edited  by  Will 
M.  Clemens  (F.  Tennyson  Neely,  $1.25),  needs 
no  commendation.  It  tells  its  own  story  and 
wins  its  own  way.  Will  M.  Clemens  is  the 
author  of  "The  Life  of  Mark  Twain"  and 
"Famous  Funny  Fellows.",  Mr.  Depew's  sto- 
ries do  not  suSer  in  his  hands.  The  book  is  gar- 
nished with  numerous  portraits  and  other  illus- 
trations. The  stories  are  in  all  moods  from 
grave  to  gay. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  labor  agitator,  is  to 
edit  a  new  monthly  publication  called  The  Pro- 
gressive Thought,  and  issued  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind. 

....R.  H.  Russell's  books  have  no  superior 
in  point  of  artistic  binding,  typography,  and  il- 
lustration in  this  country.  His  latest  publica- 
tion is  a  quaint  colored  design  called  "  Recess," 
by  Miss  Pamela  Colman  Smith,  who  is  now  re- 
ceiving universal  praise  for  work  of  this  char- 
acter. 

....The  Academy  announced  last  week  the 
names  of  the  three  best  books  of  the  year — its 
second  annual  "  crowning."  The  authors  re- 
ceive fifty  guineas  each,  and  the  books  are  Sid- 
ney Lee's  "  Life  of  Shakespeare,"  Maurice  Hew- 
lett's "  Forest  Lovers,"  and  Joseph  Conrad's 
"  Tales  of  Unrest." 

....It  is  understood  that  Rudyard  Kipling 
will  shortly  return,  for  a  two  months'  visit,  to 
America,  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
in  Washington — his  favorite  American  city. 
The  impression  created  by  some  of  his  earlier 
writings  that  he  is  not  fond  of  America  and 
Americans,  Mr.  Kipling  greatly  deplores. 

....  A  work  published  last  week  by  the  Scrib- 
ners  is  a  study  of  our  own  Government,  "  De- 
mocracy," by  Prof.  James  A.  Hyslop,  of  Colum- 
bia University.  The  author  attacks  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  of  the  United  States  and  pro- 
poses a  radical  modification  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem. 

....One  of  the  most  useful  publications  of 
"The  Egypt  Exploration  Fund"  is  the  Atlas 
of  Ancient  Egypt.  This  contains,  besides  eight 
maps  in  colors,  geographical  and  historical 
notes.  Biblical  references  and  a  full  index.  Mrs. 
INIarie  N.  Buckman  is  secretary  of  the  fund,  and 
the  atlas  may  be  obtained  from  her  at  59  Tem- 
ple street,  Boston.      (Price  $1.) 

...."Three  Studies  in  Literature,"  by  Prof. 
Lewis  Edwards  Gates,  of  Harvard  University, 
is  a  series  of  three  critical  essays  treating  of 
Francis  Jeffrey,  Cardinal  Newman  and  Matthew 
Arnold  in  their  relation  to  the  Romantic  move- 
ment in  English  letters.  This  volume,  Mrs. 
Hugh  Eraser's  "  Letters  from  Japan,"  and  a 
new  novel,  "  My  Lady  and  Allan  Darke,"  are 
to  be  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

....With  this  year  comes  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Goethe. 
A  German  committee  has  already  invited  not 
only    the   inhabitants   of   Alsace,    German   stu- 
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dents  and  patriotic  Germans  in  general,  but 
also  people  in  every  part  of  the  world  to  con- 
tribute in  erecting  a  statue  of  "  the  young 
Goethe  "  in  Strassburg.  Already  12,000  marks 
have  been  subscribed,  and  a  committee  in  Amer- 
ica has  been  formed,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  46  Wall  Street,  in  this  city. 

....Paul  Leicester  Ford  has  published  his 
books  through  a  number  of  firms.  He  began  as 
his  own  publisher  at  his  house  in  Brooklyn,  but 
Henry  Holt  brought  out  "Peter  Stirling,"  the 
VIessrs.  Putnam  his  "  Jefferson,"  Lippincott 
'  The  True  George  Washington,"  and  Dodd, 
Mead  the  "Tattle  Tales  of  Cupid."  Collier's 
Weekly  will  publish  the  new  novel,  "  Janice 
Meredith,"  as  a  serial. 

. ..  .The  Social  Democrats  of  Germany  thor- 
oughly understand  the  propaganda  through  the 
public  press.  They  publish  68  party  papers, 
of  which  37  appear  six  times  and  16  three  times 
a  week,  the  others  being  weeklies.  Their  cen- 
tral organ  is  the  "  Vorwdrts"  which  issues  an 
edition  of  52,000  copies  and  last  year  paid  a 
profit  of  53,000  marks.  The  book  concern  in 
connection  with  this  periodical  during  the  year 
1898  has  disposed  of  more  than  a  million  copies 
of  different  socialistic  documents  for  the  pur- 
pose of  agitating  the  cause ;  and  the  profit 
paid  from  this  source  into  the  party  treasury 
was  19,000  marks. 

. . .  .Gutenberg  is  commonly  regarded  as  hav- 
ing been  born  in  the  year  1400,  in  the  city  of 
Mayence,  and  that  town  has  decided  to  celebrate 
in  the  year  1900,  on  a  grand  scale,  the  five  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  this  event.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  give  these  festivities 
an  international  character,  chiefly  through  the 
co-operation  of  specialists  of  all  lands  who 
will  assist  in  the  preparation  of  a  fine  me- 
morial volume  on  Gutenberg,  to  be  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  city.  One  of  the  at- 
tractions will  be  a  typographical  exhibit  in 
which  the  progress  of  the  printing  art  will  be 
illustrated  by  examples  from  the  times  of  Guten- 
berg to  our  own  day.  A  Gutenberg  Museum  is 
also  being  established  in  which  particularly  the 
publications  of  the  years  1450-1470  will  receive 
prominent  attention.  The  public  festivities  will 
take  place  in  June,  1900,  and  will  include  a 
historical  parade.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Hessen 
is  the  official  head  of  the  arrangement  commit- 
tee. 

....  There  are  just  forty  "  Immortals  "  in  the 

French  Academy  now — a  condition   which  has 

not  existed  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.     The 

members  are  classed  in  this  way  by  Le  Figaro: 

Hommes   politlques,   orateurg — MM.    Bmlle   Oli- 


vier, Due  d'Audlflfret  Pasquler,  Due  de  BrogUe, 
Comte  de  Mun  de  Freyeinet. 

Pontes — MM.  Sully-Prudhomme,  de  lleredia, 
Frangois  Copp6e,  de  Bornler. 

Professeurs — MM.  M6zi6re8,  Gr6ard,  Lavlsse, 
Gaston  Paiis,  Boissier. 

Historiens — MM.  Sorel,  Albert  Vandal,  Thureau- 
Dangin,  Comte  d'lIaussonviUe,  Melehlor  de  VogU6, 
Marquis  Costa  de  Beauregard,  Hanotauz,  Henri 
Iloussaye. 

Auteurs  Dramatiques — VIctorlen  Sardou,  Pall- 
leron,  Legouv6,  Ludovlc  Hal6vy,  Lavedan. 

Romanciers — Paul  Bourget,  Loti,  Cherbullez, 
Anatole  France,  Andr6  Theuriet. 

Critiques — Brunetifire,  Jules  Lemaltre. 

Journalistes — Edouard  Herv6,  Jules  Claretle. 

Un  Pr61at — Le  Cardinal  Perraud. 

Un  Savant — Joseph  Bertrand. 

Un  Avocat — Rousse. 

Un  Statualre — Guillaume. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Greater  America.  A  Description  of  Dewey  Is- 
lands,   Cuba   and    Porto    Blco.     6x7,    pp.    201. 

New    Yorli:  F.    Tennyson    Neely $1  00 

Yale  Verse.    By  Chas.   E.   Merrill,   Jr.    7ix6,   pp. 

160.    New  York:  Maynard,   Merrill  &  Co 

How    Music    Developed.      By    W.    J.    Henderson. 

7^x5,  pp.  413.    New  Yorlt:  F.   A.   Stolies  Co..     1  20 
"  Beneath    Blue    Skies    and    Grey."     By    Ingram 
Crockett.      7ix5,    pp.    107.      New  York:  R.    H. 

Russell 1  00 

Songs  from  Puget  Sea.  By  Herbert  Bashford. 
7ix4i,  pp.   100.    San  Francisco:  The  Whitaker 

&  Ray  Co 1  00 

A  Short  History  of  Switzerland.  By  Dr.  Karl 
Dandliker.    Translated   by   E.    Salisbury.    9x6, 

pp.  323.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co 2  50 

Cambridge  Historical  Series.  By  G.  W.  Prothero. 
Spain:  Its  Greatness  and  Decay  (1479-1788). 
7^x5,  pp.  460.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co..  1  50 
The  Evolution  of  the  English  House.  By  Sidney 
O.  Addy.  7ix5,  pp.  223.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Co 1  60 

Morality  as  a  Religion.  By  W.  R.  Washington 
Sullivan.  7x6,  pp.  296.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Co 2  00 

Seed  Dispersal.      By  W.  J.    Beal.      7^x6,   pp.   87. 

Boston:  Ginn  &  Co 

The  Bloody  Sacrifice.  By  Rev.  E.  W.  Thayer. 
9x6,   pp.   183.    Springfield,   111.:  H.   W.   Rokker 

Co 60 

A  Pious  Preparation  for  First  Holy  Communion. 
By  Rev.   E.   X.   Lasance.    4x3,   pp.   440.    New 

York:  Benzlger   Bros 75 

The  Wondrous  Cross  and  other  Sermons.  By  David 
James    Burrell.      7ix5,    pp.    351.      New    York: 

Wilbur   B.    Ketcham 1  5Q 

The  History  of  the  English  Bible.  By  S.  G.  Ayres 
and  Chas.  F.  Sitterly.  With  an  Introduction 
by    Henry    M.     MacCracken.      7^x5,     pp.     122. 

New  York:  Wilbur  B.   Ketcham 1  00 

The    Human    Flower.    By    Ellis    Ethelmer.    7^x6, 

pp.  48.    New  York:  Wilbur  B.  Ketcham 50 

Extemporaneous  Oratory  for  Professional  and 
Amateur    Speakers.      By    James    M.    Buckley. 

7^x5,  pp.  480.    New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains 1  50 

Puerto  Rico  and  Its  Resources.    By  Fred.  A.  Ober. 
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EDITORIALS. 


RATIFY  THE  TREATY. 
The  Peace  Treaty  should  be  ratified  with- 
out any  of  the  amendments  which  have  been 
proposed.  A  decision  of  the  question  to 
which  these  amendments  relate  can  be  made 
afterward,  in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  a 
majority  of  the  American  people.  A  failure 
to  ratify  the  treaty  before  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  would  be  embarrassing  in  many 
ways;  the  ratification  of  it  with  any  of  the 
proposed  amendments  attached  would  be  in- 
expedient, because  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  agreement,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

Spain  "  cedes  to  the    United    States    the 
archipelago  known  as  the  Philippine  Islands." 
We  are  not  committed  by  the  treaty  to  any 
policy  for  the  government  of  the  Philippines, 
but  it  is  provided  that  "  the  civil  rights  and 
political    status    of   the    native    inhabitants 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Congress."    We 
do  undertake  in  this  agreement,  however,  to 
do  certain  things  which  we  can  do  only  by 
the  exercise  of  sovereignty  or  dominating  in- 
fluence over  the  archipelago  for  some  years 
to  come.    We  are  bound  to  admit  Spanish 
ships  and  merchandise  on  equal  terms  with 
our  own   for  ten  years,   to   admit   Spanish 
scientific   and  literary   works   free  of  duty 
during  the  same  period,  and  to  protect  the 
rights  of  Spanish  subjects  with  respect  to 
property,  business  and  professional  pursuits. 
An  amendment  declaring  it  to  be  our  pur- 
pose to  grant  independence  to  the  Filipinos 
at  once  would  be  inconsistent  with  several 
parts  of  the  agreement  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Commission.    It  would  be  necessary  to 
change  these,  and  thus  important  clauses  of 
the  treaty  would  be  affected. 

Conflicting  reports  about  the  attitude  of 
Senators  toward  the  treaty  are  published. 
One  is  that  thirty-eight  Senators  will  insist 
upon  an  amendment  declaring  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  United  States  not  to  exercise 
permanent  sovereignty  over  the  islands,  but 
to  assist  the  inhabitants  in  setting  up  an  in- 
dependent government.  If  thirty-eight,  or 
even  thirty-one,  Senators  should  demand 
such  an  amendment,  and,  failing  to  obtain  it, 
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should  vote  against  the  treaty,  ratification 
would  be  prevented.  This  report  may  not 
be  well  founded.  There  is  another  in  circu- 
lation, that  the  friends  of  the  treaty  as  it 
stands  have  votes  enough  for  ratification, 
with  one  to  spare.  Some  of  those  who  de- 
mand the  amendment  may  yield  their  prefer- 
ence under  the  influence  of  debate. 

To  say  that  the  treaty  should  be  accepted 
without  amendment  is  not  to  say  that  the 
question  presented  by  the  amendment  men- 
tioned above,  which  has  so  much  support,  is 
not  one  of  the  highest  importance,   which 
should  be  discussed  thoroughly  in  and  out 
of  Congress  in  order  that  the  American  peo- 
ple may  have  all  possible  light  upon  it.    The 
hostile  attitude  of  Aguinaldo  and  his  follow- 
ers, their  arguments  and  pleas,  and  the  tire- 
less activity  here  of  prominent  opponents  of 
colonial  expansion,  together  with  the  Presi- 
dent's speeches  in  the  South,  have  excited  in- 
terest in  the  minds  of  many  who  had  thought 
very   little   about   the   subject.     Everybody 
should  think  about  it.    It  was  right  that  we 
should  take  the  islands,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
do  the  best  we  can  for  the  inhabitants.    The 
treaty  which  cedes  the  islands  to  us  should 
be  ratified,  and  we  should  strive  to  fit  the       -, 
people  for  self-government. 

The  real  question   is  whether  we   should 
hold  the  islands  permanently  as  a  part  of  our 
territory,  granting  a  certain  measure  of  local 
autonomy,  or  should  proclaim  a  purpose  to 
assist  the  Filipinos  in  setting  up  their  own 
government,  and  to  give  them  complete  inde- 
pendence after  a  time.      To  give  this  now 
would  not  serve  their  interests.    We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  to  what  extent  Aguinaldo 
and  his  followers,  who  demand  it,  represent     ^ 
the  wishes  of  10,000,000  of  people.    The  is-     I 
landers  will  need  our  protection  and  assist-     : 
ance,  at  least,  for  some  time  to  come.   Thor- 
ough discussion  will  enable  our  people  to  de- 
cide intelligently  whether  we  ought  to  say 
to  the  Filipinos  that  we  intend  eventually  to 
give  up  the  Philippines  to  them,  as  it  is  our 
purpose  to  give  Cuba  to  the  people  of  that 
island. 
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The  ratification  of  the  treaty  would  not 
set  up  a  bar  against  such  a  policy,  for  some 
time  would  elapse  before  the  assumption  of 
sovereignty  by  the  islanders  could  become 
complete,  and  our  power  or  influence  would 
be  sufficient  to  insure  a  due  regard  by  the 
Filipinos  for  the  treaty  obligations  which  we 
should  transfer  to  them. 


CITY    SCHOOLS    AND    POLITICS. 

The  victory  gained  by  Dr.  Andrews  in  his 
contest  with  the  Chicago  School  Board 
throws  new  light  on  that  puzzling  situa- 
tion. It  is  more  than  a  victory  for  Dr.  An- 
drews, since  it  justifies  also  the  judgment 
of  those  who  worlied  for  his  appointment. 
The  prime  mover  in  the  matter  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  Dr.  Harper,  who  is 
an  educator  of  broad  views  and  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  Chicago 
schools.  He  knew  that  it  would  take  a  man 
of  great  independence  and  unfiinching  reso- 
lution to  lift  them  out  of  the  political  entan- 
glements in  which  they  were  snared.  There 
was  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Dr.  An- 
drews possessed  these  qualities  and  the  se- 
quel shows  that  the  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed. 

From  the  outset  it  appeared  that  the 
School  Board  designed  to  keep  all  the  pat- 
ronage in  their  own  hands,  and  on  this  point 
they  came  into  open  collision  with  the  new 
superintendent.  The  crisis  was  reached 
over  a  particular  appointment,  but  Dr.  An- 
drews made  it  the  occasion  for  asserting  a 
general  principle.  He  insisted  that  as  he 
was  held  responsible  for  the  system  he 
should  be  the  judge  of  the  merits  of  teachers, 
m  view  of  their  power  to  make  or  mar 
(lis  administration.  The  candidate,  whose 
claims  Dr.  Andrews  refused,  for  good  rea- 
sons, to  recognize  was  nevertheless  support- 
ed by  the  School  Management  Committee. 
The  situation  was  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  six  members  who  voted  against  him 
were  all  appointees  of  Mayor  Harrison.  The 
fact  was  at  once  seized  upon  as  proof  that 
the  Mayor  was  deserting  his  superin- 
tendent. Rumors  that  Dr.  Andrews  would 
resign  quickly  spread  and  whether  true  or 
false  they  brought  out  such  an  expression 
from  the  press  and  from  the  public  gener- 


ally as  made  it  evident  that  he  could  com- 
mand immense  support  in  his  opposition  to 
a  vicious  system.  Mayor  Harrison  himself 
came  up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  responsi- 
bility and  declared  that  he  would  have  the 
superintendent's  power  made  absolute  by  a 
rule  providing  that  his  nominations  should 
be  adopted  without  question. 

Under  this  pressure  the  School  Committee 
hastened  to  reverse  their  action  and  made 
a  complete  capitulation  to  Superintendent 
Andrews,  conceding  all  that  he  had  claimed. 
He  is  now  master  of  the  situation  and  with 
the  public  support  that  is  assured  him,  and 
his  popularity,  which  is  every  day  increas- 
ing, he  has  a  fair  chance  of  rescuing  the 
Chicago  schools  from  political  demoraliza- 
tion. 

So  far  his  incumbency  has  been  a  signal 
proof  of  the  readiness  of  leading  citizens  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  principles  when  these 
are  brought  into  open  confiict  with  political 
chicanery.  Dr.  Andrews's  further  course  will 
be  watched  with  great  interest,  especially 
when  he  seeks,  as  he  must,  to  secure  legis- 
lative sanction  for  measures  like  that  of  in- 
determinate sentences  which  alone  will  give 
the  paternal  schools  a  real  chance  to  benefit 
wayward  youth. 

All  the  unsolved  problems  of  education, 
and  especially  those  that  pertain  to  our  city 
waifs,  to  our  colored  children  and  our  Alas- 
kan wards,  press  upon  us  with  double  force 
in  view  of  the  Increased  responsibilities 
forced  upon  us  by  the  war.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  national  interest  when 
in  a  great  city  men  of  learning  and  of  busi- 
ness integrity  resolve  to  put  the  schools 
above  the  reach  cf  party  greed  and  intrigue. 
The  movement  for  the  pure  and  non-partisan 
administration  of  the  public  schools  is  felt 
in  all  our  large  cities.  Baltimore  is  particu- 
larly exercised  over  the  changes  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  schools  effected  by  the  new  char- 
ter. As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Gllman  in  a  re- 
cent address,  the  charter  gives  great  power 
to  the  Mayor  in  respect  to  this  vital  mat- 
ter. With  nim  redts  the  appointment  of  the 
Commissioner/,  who  in  turn  appoint  the  su- 
perintendent, vice-superintendent  and  six  as- 
sistants, all  of  whom  must  be  men  experi- 
enced in  school  administration.  The  ward 
system  is  abandoned  in  that  city,  which  Is 
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so  far  a  confession  that  the  committee  who 
devised  the  new  measure  saw  no  hope  of 
freeing  that  policy  from  the  baser  partisan 
elements. 

The  Boston  Public  School  Association  has 
put  Itself  vigorously  to  the  work  of  divorc- 
ing the  schools  of  that  city  from  politics. 
The  association  Includes  several  thousand 
leading  citizens  of  Boston,  both  men  and 
women,  and  it  entered  the  recent  campaign 
with  a  list  of  candidates  eminently  qualified 
for  the  trust  who  were  susequently  suc- 
cessful in  the  election.  The  half  con- 
cealed disposition  of  the  School  Committee 
to  eliminate  women  from  their  councils  finds 
no  sympathy  with  these  public-spirited  men 
and  women.  They  have  emphasized  their 
views  by  Including  in  their  list  Mrs.  Ames, 
whose  untiring  and  unselfish  advocacy  of 
the  best  Interests  of  the  schools  has  made 
her  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  spoilsmen. 


FREE  RURAL  MAIL-DELIVERY 
AS  A  MEANS  OF  HAPPINESS. 
The  experiment  just  now  being  tried  by 
our  Government  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, which  is  meant  to  test  the  eflicacy  and 
economy  of  free  rural  mail-delivery,  is  one 
fraught  with  riches  of  benefit  scarcely  to 
be  computed,  especially  to  educational  and 
literary  interests  and  to  general  culture.  Life 
In  our  country  districts,  that  which  we  usu- 
ally designate  as  "  life  on  the  farm,"  has 
its  chief  drawback  in  its  loneliness  and  its 
intellectual  isolation.  The  American  farm 
is,  in  fact,  not  only  out  of  the  way  of  most 
encouraging  lines  of  circulation,  but  it  is 
insulated,  so  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  for 
those  shocks  cf  cheerfulness  with  which  so- 
ciety renews  itself  ever  to  reach  it.  Day 
follows  day  and  night  succeeds  night  in  a 
monotonous  round  of  working,  eating,  sleep- 
ing, with  but  few  and  meager  gleams  of 
changing  experience  by  which  the  sweet 
surprises  of  joy  are  encountered.  It  is  just 
this  dead  monotony  that  the  advent  of  a 
daily  rural  mail  will  greatly  assist  in  break- 
ing up. 

The  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  press  is 
soon  to  reach  practically  all  the  farmhouses 
in  the  land.    Can  any  mind  grasp  the  full 


meaning  of  this  great  change?  Every  close 
observer,  who  has  mingled  freely  with  the 
country  people,  the  genuinely  rural  popula- 
tion of  our  great  land,  has  been  struck  with 
their  natural  intelligence,  their  sturdy  self- 
reliance,  and  their  desire  to  have  the  ris- 
ing generation  brought  into  contact  with  ed- 
ucating and  encouraging  influences.  The 
farmer  may  not  read  much  himself,  he  may 
show  small  interest  in  most  things  that 
make  for  culture,  so  far  as  concerns  himself; 
but  speak  of  schools,  colleges,  the  great 
sources  of  enlightenment,  and  he  immediate- 
ly responds  with  a  thought  for  his  sons  and 
daughters.  Bring  a  daily  free  mail  to  his 
door  and  his  first  act  is  to  try  a  daily  paper; 
books  follow;  the  farmhouse  begins  to  take 
on  the  air  of  a  home;  the  latest  magazines 
and  journals  of  art  and  science  find  a  new 
field  for  their  influence  in  remote  nooks  and 
corners  as  soon  as  the  latent  taste  of  our 
country  folk  is  stirred  into  activity.  And  it 
is  surprising  how  suddenly  and  how  vigor- 
ously the  rustic  mind,  especially  among  the 
young,  seizes  upon  an  opportunity  to  en- 
lighten itself. 

Doubtless  the  most  ignorant  of  country 
people  overestimate  urban  advantages  and 
look  upon  newspapers,  magazines  and  books 
as  missives  from  the  cities  and  as  being  but 
printed  reflections  from  municipal  life.  A 
little  reading,  however,  modifies  this  view 
and  induces  a  healthy  comprehension  of 
what  it  really  is  that  country  folk  need  to 
know.  Our  newspapers  may  have  a  great 
deal  in  them  that  is  not  profitable  reading 
for  any  person ;  but  upon  the  whole  they  are 
tonic  and  vigorously  stimulating  in  the  right 
direction.  They  give  the  full  report  of  life 
as  it  passes.  One  who  reads  the  newspapers 
knows  what  the  world  actually  is.  The  re- 
ligious, literary,  scientific  and  art  journals 
add  the  more  refined  and  specialized  infor- 
mation; they  bring  the  waft  of  higher  intel- 
lectual comfort  and  deeper  spiritual  delight. 

It  is  the  mail  that  must  win  the  rural 
homes  of  our  people  over  to  practical  happi- 
ness by  filling  them  with  the  best  means  of 
intelligent  triumph  over  isolation,  lonesome- 
ness  and  emptiness.  The  American  farm- 
house should  be  a  delightful  family  residence 
—a  place  where  domestic  insulation  can  no 
longer    be    the    rule— promptly    reached    by 
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each  new  current  of  enlightenment  and 
encouragement;  and  our  country  people 
should  be  given  every  advantage  that  our 
Government  can  reasonably  afford;  for  upon 
the  rural  population  of  America  must  for- 
ever rest  the  heaviest  burdens  of  both  lo- 
cal and  national  life,  and  in  the  rural  homes 
must  be  generated,  close  to  the  earth  as  it 
were,  the  raciest  and  safest  impulses  of 
popular  virtue,  honesty  and  patriotism. 


MR.    CHOATE    AND    MR.    DEPEW. 

The  nation  and  the  Empire  State  ai'e  to  be 
represented  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's  by 
an  American  of  the  finest  type.  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Choate  all  the  traditions 
associated  with  this  high  diplomatic  office 
were  observed.  If  we  go  bacli  only  fifteen 
yeai-s,  the  names  of  Lowell,  Phelps,  Lincoln, 
Bayard  and  Hay  remind  us  of  what  these 
traditions  are.  Something  more  than  a 
tLUowledge  of  international  law  and  the 
methods  of  diplomacy  is  required  in  the 
American  selected  for  this  place.  The 
broadest  culture,  the  gift  of  eloquence,  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  political  sagacity,  tact, 
familiarity  with  affairs  and  a  genial  pres- 
ence— all  these  should  characterize  our  Am- 
bassador in  London,  and  Mr.  Choate  lacks 
none  of  them.  All  the  good  traditions  of 
the  English  mission  he  will  exemplify  and 
uphold.  His  service  will  be  highly  credit- 
able to  his  country  and  himself,  to  his  State 
and  to  the  President  who  called  him  to  this 
work.  It  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  the  new 
and  growing  friendship  of  the  two  great 
English-speaking  nations. 

On  the  4th  of  March  next  the  seat  in  the 
Senate  now  held  by  Mr.  Edward  Murphy, 
Jr.,  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  De- 
pew.  This  year  the  State  of  JSew  York  is 
selecting  with  care  her  best  men  to  represient 
the  nation  abroad  or  to  guai'd  her  interests 
at  home.  She  placed  Colonel  Roosevelt  in 
the  Governor's  chair  at  Albany;  Mr.  Choate 
goes  to  London  as  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States;  and  now  Mr.  Depew  is  to  be 
sent  to  the  Senate,  where  his  exceptional 
ability  and  experience  will  be  at  the  service 
of  the  greatest  of  American  commonwealths. 
The  nomination  of  Mr.  Depew  has  suggested 
to  the  press  the  publication  of  the  record  of 


his  political  activity  since  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  at  Albany  thirty-eight 
years  ago.  What  is  chiefiy  noticeable  in  it, 
aside  from  his  continued  prominence  in  State 
and  national  politics,  is  that  he  repeatedly 
gave  up  assured  preferment  to  promote  har- 
mony and  the  welfare  of  his  party,  or  to 
serve  the  interests  of  a  friend.  New  York 
is  to  be  congratulated  now,  not  only  because 
the  new  Senator  stands  for  an  honest  cur- 
rency standard  and  brings  to  his  work  ex- 
ceptional political  experience  and  familiarity 
with  business  affairs,  but  also  because  he 
can  express  his  opinions  with  force,  elo- 
quence and  wit,  and  for  the  additional  reason 
that  he  is  known  abroad  and  at  home  as  a 
patriotic  American. 


THE    INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

With  the  courage  of  its  convictions  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  sent  to  the 
Senate  an  Indian  Appropriation  bill  which 
omits  any  provision  giving  public  money  to 
sectarian  schools  among  Indians.  This  is  in 
fulfilment  of  an  intention  announced  by 
Congress  in  March,  1895,  and  hinted  at  the 
previous  year.  In  1892  the  amount  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  expended  on  "  contract 
schools  "  in  one  year  had  reached  the  high 
water  mark  of  $611,570.  Then  began  a  cam- 
paign against  such  use  of  public  funds  until 
most  of  the  religious  societies  declined  to  re- 
ceive Government  aid  and  continued  their 
Indian  schools  without  it. 

In  1891  Congress  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  "  inquire  into  the  propriety  of 
discontinuing  contract  schools,"  and  that 
year  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  re- 
ported that  he  had  declined  or  reduced  con- 
tracts so  far  as  practicable,  so  that,  with  the 
voluntary  relinquishments  of  the  societies, 
he  could  report  a  reduction  of  over  twenty 
per  cent,  in  the  amount  set  aside  for  contract 
schools  during  the  ensuing  year.  In  1895 
Congress  ordered  that  no  new  contracts 
should  be  given,  and  that  in  1896  amounts 
allowed  under  existing  contracts  should  ag- 
gregate only  eighty  per  cent  of  the  expendi- 
tures for  1895.  The  next  year  Congress  de- 
clared it  to  be  "  the  settled  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  hereafter  make  no  appropriation 
whatever  for  education  in  any  sectarian 
school,"  and  directed  that  the  amount  to  be 
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assigned  such  schools  be  fifty  per  ceut.  of  the 
expenditures  for  1895.  The  following  year 
this  declaration  was  repeated  and  the  allow- 
ance reduced  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the  1895 
expenditure,  and  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
to  thirty  per  cent,  or  $119,644— all  of  -which, 
except  $2,160,  is  being  expended  upon  twen- 
ty-seven schools  carried  on  by  the  Catholic 
Church. 

With  this  ample  notice  and  gradual  cur- 
tailment there  is  no  ground  for  complaint 
that  Church  schools  are  receiving  harsh 
treatment,  especially  as  the  Indian  Bureau 
offers  to  purchase  any  school  plants  which 
the  Churches  wish  to  relinquish.  Already 
the  Lutherans,  Unitarians,  Episcopalians 
and  Presbyterians  have  transferred  one 
school  each  to  the  Government  and  the  Cath- 
olics two  schools. 

We  trust  that  the  Senate  will  not  yield  to 
the  pressure  now  put  upon  it  to  reverse  the 
action  of  the  House.  The  Government  is 
awake  to  its  own  responsibility  for  giving  its 
Indian  youth  free  schooling,  and  has  made 
large  provision  and  will  make  more.  Over 
20,000  Indians  are  in  Government  schools, 
while  less  than  8,000  are  in  the  contract 
schools.  Undoubtedly  schools  under  the  aus- 
pices of  religious  societies  are  needed  among 
Indians  as  they  are  among  white  people,  and 
so  far  as  they  are  needed  the  Churches  are 
able  to  support  them  without  calling  on  the 
Government  for  assistance. 

When  Government  schools  were  few  and 
appropriations  for  education  were  meager 
and  encumbered  with  restrictions,  and  public 
sentiment  had  not  been  aroused  to  the  duty 
of  putting  Indians  in  school,  the  Government 
asked  the  help  of  the  Churches  to  do  its 
work.  But  conditions  have  changed.  The 
Government  is  able  and  willing  to  do  its 
own  work,  and  is  now  being  asked  to  help  in 
carrying  on  Church  work.  The  first  partner- 
ship may  have  been  open  to  criticism,  the 
last  is  indefensible. 


We  agree  with  Mrs.  Rebecca  Harding 
Davis  in  her  bright  article  in  this  issue,  in 
thinking  that  the  exclusion  of  aU.  religious 
and  moral  instruction  in  the  College  at 
Khartum  is  a  blunder.  We  cannot  agree 
with  her  in  placing  a  like  estimate  on  the 
use  of  English  in  instruction.  The  experi- 
ment of  instructing  Asiatics  and  Africans  In 


their  own  languages  chiefly  has  been  made 
repeatedly  and  has  always  proved  a  failure. 
We  doubt  very  much  whether  the  pupils  of 
the  White  Fathers  are  such  a  success  as 
Mrs.  Davis  seems  to  think.  The  fact  is  that 
the  whole  tone  and  type  of  thought  of  those 
people  must  be  changed  in  order  for  them 
fully  to  appreciate  or  even  understand  the 
ideas  of  modern  civilization.  The  "  mental 
bewilderment"  to  which  the  Spectator  refers 
in  her  quotation  is  the  result  not  so  much  of 
the  use  of  a  different  language  as  of  the  ef- 
fort to  assimilate  an  entirely  new  type  of 
ideas.  In  fact,  it  is  the  general  experience 
that  the  truths  of  modern  Christian  civili- 
zation can  be  best  expressed  fully  and  com- 
pletely through  the  medium  of  a  modern 
Christian  language.  When  the  Syrian  Prot- 
estant College  at  Beirut  was  started  it  was 
the  plan  to  emphasize  Arabic  and  minimize 
English.  The  practical  result  has  been  to 
magnify  English,  and  that  not  because  of 
special  fondness  for  English,  but  because 
it  was  found  by  experience  that  it  was  the 
best  practical  medium  for  imparting  certain 
ideas.  The  serious  error  at  Khartum  is  not 
so  much  the  English  instruction  as  the  ignor- 
ing of  the  principles  underlying  English  suc- 
cess. The  Arab  is  religious.  Intolerant  of 
other  religions  he  is  still  more  intolerant  of 
no  religion,  and  while  he  may  go  to  the  col- 
lege for  its  immediate  benefits  he  will  not 
have  the  respect  for  it  that  will  make  him 
loyal  to  its  instruction,  because  it  is  not 
thoroughly  loyal  to  itself. 


One  thing  that  is  emerging  from  these 
army  scandals  into  constantly  clearer  light 
is  the  conviction  that  not  only  are  civilian 
appointments  to  high  army  positions  danger- 
ous to  the  discipline  of  the  army  and  thus 
to  its  success,  but  that  it  is  seldom  that  any 
man  who  has  not  had  the  full  training  at 
West  Point  is  fitted  for  general  command. 
It  is  an  old  truth  that  no  man  can  command 
who  has  not  first  learned  to  obey,  and  these 
men  who  jumped  from  clerkships  into  lieu-  ' 
tenancies  and  then  were  rapidly  promoted 
to  generalships  have  repeatedly  demon- 
strated its  truth.  The  freedom  of  the  navy 
from  scandals  is  due,  we  believe,  chiefiy  to 
the  fact  that  owing  to  the  peculiarly  tech- 
nical character  of  its  service    civilian  ap- 
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pointments  I0  high  rank  have  been  Imprac- 
ticable. 


We  shall  probably  have  to  give  up  the  sup 
posed  discovery  on  the  old  Babylonian  tab- 
lets of  the  name  of  the  Chedorlaomer  men- 
tioned in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
as  the  King  of  Elam  who  came  with  Amra- 
phel,  King  of  Shinar,  Arioch,  King  of  Elas- 
sar,  and  Tidal,  King  of  Nations  (rather,  of 
Gutium),   in  an  expedition   to  Palestine  In 
the  days    of    Abraham.    It    had    long   been 
known  from  the  monuments  that  there  was 
a  King  of   Elassar   (Larsa)    reigning   about 
that  time,  whose  name  might  well  be  read 
Arioch  (Eriaku),    and    that    there    was    an 
Elamite  dynasty  then  whose  King  would  be 
likely  to  have  such  a  name  as  Chedor-Lao- 
mer,  which  would  mean  "  Servant  of  the  god 
Laomer."    The  Elamites  had,  we  also  know 
from  the  monuments,  a  god  Laomer  ;  and  an 
Elamite   King  of   near  that  date  had   the 
name  Chedor-Nankhunti,  or  "  Servant  of  Nan- 
khunti."  It  was  also  probable  tha,t  Amraphel 
was  to  be  identified  with  Hammurabi,  who 
was  a  famous   King  of   Shinar,   which   in- 
cluded Babylon  as  Its  capital.    A  few  years 
ago  Father  Scheil  published  a  Babylonian 
letter  found  on  a  clay  tablet,  on  which  Ham- 
murabi (Amraphel),  writing  from  Babylon, 
seemed  to  direct  his  general  in  the  field,   Sini- 
dlnnam,  to  restore  some  captured  Images  of 
gods  to  their  own  shrines  in  Eklam  ;  and  in 
this  letter  it  appeared   that   Chedorlaomer 
was  the   King  against   whom   Hammurabi 
was  then  making  war.    Shortly  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  discovery,   which   was 
fully  indorsed  by  so  good  a  scholar  as  Pro- 
fessor Hommel,  of  Munich,  Mr.  Pinches,  of 
the  British  Museum,  published  fragments  of 
another  late  tablet  on  which  he  thought  he 
found  the  names  of  Chedorlaomer,  written 
In  a  sort  of  cipher,  and  also  of  Tidal  and 
Arioch.    The  name  of  Tidal  had  never  before 
been  found.    But  now  Mr.  L.  W.  King,  of 
the  British  Museum,  has  published  a  volume 
of  "  The  Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  Ham- 
murabi,"  in  which  he  brings  apparently  con- 
vincing evidence  to  prove  that  Father  Scheil 
quite  misread  the  name  of  Chedorlaomer. 
that  it  Is  not  on  the  tablet  at  all,  that  the 
name  Is  quite  different.    He  also  throws  a 
good  deal  of  doubt  on  the  proper  reading  of 


the  difficult  fragments  on  which  Mr.  Pinches 
thought  ho  discovered  the  Biblical  names. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Elam  should  not  be  found,  since  It 
is,  as  Mr.  King  says,  Just  what  may  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  we  shall  have  to  wait  before  we 
put  any  weight  on  any  one  of  these  four 
Identifications  of  names,  unless  It  be  those 
of  Arioch  and  Amraphel. 


The  movement  against  Senator  Quay  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  gained   force 
by  the  Supreme  Court's  dismissal  of  his  pe- 
tition for  a  removal  of  the  trial  of  the  con- 
spiracy case  from  the  court  in  Philadelphia. 
The  charges  against  the  Senator  relate  to 
the  use  of  the  State's  money.    The  Repub- 
lican Senatorial  caucus  at  Harrisburg  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  3d   inst.    That 
day,  Governor  Hastings  In  his  message  had 
urged   the   Legislature   to   keep   the  Treas- 
ury's  surplus   funds   out   of   the   hands   of 
politicians.    In  the  evening  it  became  known 
that  fifty-one  Republicans  had  refused  to  at- 
tend  a   caucus  until   Senator   Quay   should 
have  cleared  himself  of  the  charge  In  the 
pending   indictment  that   he   had   used   the 
Treasury   funds   in   stock   speculation.    Un- 
doubtedly the  Governor  had  in  mind  Quay's 
dealings    with    the    People's    Bank    (where 
$600,000  of  the  State's  money  was  deposited), 
and  other  similar  transactions  in  past  years. 
"  It  cannot  be  questioned,"  said  he,   "  that 
the  public  funds  have  been  used  for  political 
purposes   by   depositing    them    In   favorite 
banks,  where  such  deposits  were  expected 
to  yield  returns  In  the  shape  of  political  In- 
fiuence.    It  should  not  be  In  the  power  of 
any  man  to  say  what  banks  shall  handle  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  are  annually  paid 
into   the    State   Treasury."       The   sum   de- 
posited in  the  banks  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Treasury  has  generally  been  from  $4,000,000 
to  $5,000,000.    Many  men  have  been  tempted 
by  the  profits  arising  out  of  the  use  of  these 
millions.    The  money  taken  Into  the  Treas- 
ury from  tax  payers  has  been  a  corruption 
fund;   It  has  ruined    public    men   and   de- 
bauched politics;  the  blood  of  suicides  Is  on 
it.    The  Governor  says  that  the  surplus  in 
the  Treasury  would  be  small  If  the  money 
should  be  paid  out  promptly  to  those  who  are 
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entitled  to  It.  But  statutes  requiring  prompt 
payment  might  be  evaded.  The  best  way  to 
prevent  a  dishonest  and  demoralizing  use  of 
the  State's  money  Is  to  get  rid  of  the  boss 
and  put  none  of  his  tools  In  the  Treasurer's 
office. 


E.  Spencer  Pratt,  Consul-General  at 
Singapore,  has  resigned,  or  has  been  re- 
moved, and  Robert  A.  Moseley,  Jr.,  of  Ala- 
bama, has  been  appointed  in  his  place. 
Aguinaldo  was  in  consultation  with  Mr. 
Pratt  Just  before  Dewey's  battle,  and  on 
April  28th  Pratt  cabled  to  Washington: 
"  Aguinaldo  has  gone  at  my  instance  to 
Hong  Kong  to  arrange  with  Dewey  for  co- 
operation with  the  insurgents  at  Manila." 
Aguinaldo  now  says  that  both  Pratt  and 
Consul  Wildman,  of  Hong  Kong,  promised 
that  the  independence  of  the  Filipinos 
should  be  recognized  by  our  Government. 
The  office  at  Singapore  is  one  of  much  im- 
portance, and  in  a  certain  sense  is  connected 
with  the  American  administration  in  the 
Philippines.  From  what  we  can  learn,  Mr. 
Pratt's  successor  is  not  the  right  man  for  the 
place.  The  House  Committee  on  Reform  in 
the  Civil  Service  recommended  in  1892  that  a 
committee  should  go  to  Alabama  and  inves- 
tigate a  charge  that  he  (being  then  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue)  had  repeatedly  violated 
the  Civil  Service  law,  and  had  collected 
money  from  applicants  for  office.  In  Ne- 
braska there  was  recently  appointed  to  be 
agent  on  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Indian 
reservation  a  man  who  is  remembered  as  the 
absconding  president  of  a  bank  in  that 
State.  He  disappeared  in  1886,  taking  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  currency  which  should 
have  been  kept  in  the  bank  or  deposited  else- 
where to  its  credit.  Dispatches  from  Omaha 
say  that  he  returned  some  years  later  when 
"  criminal  prosecution  was  barred  by  the 
statute  of  limitations."  He  may  be  an  ex- 
emplary citizen  at  the  present  time,  but  it 
does  not  seem  that  the  Government  ought  to 
have  made  him  an  Indian  agent  at  the  post 
in  question,  which  is  said  to  be  an  Important 
one. 


caused  sincere  sorrow  and  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  In  the  hearts  of  his  partisan  op- 
ponents In  Washington.  For  years  he  had 
been  the  foremost  representative  In  Con- 
gress of  an  economic  policy  with  respect  to 
which  there  was  a  sharp  partisan  division, 
and  the  enforcement  of  which  by  legislation 
caused  much  bitter  controversy.  It  Is  well 
known  at  the  Capital  that  a  great  part  of 
the  work  of  preparing  the  tariff  bill  of  1890 
was  done  by  him.  He  was  then  a  member 
of  the  committee;  afterward  he  became 
chairman  of  It,  and  his  name  was  by  com- 
mon consent  attached  to  the  tariflP  bill  and 
act  of  1897.  But  In  spite  of  his  earnest 
advocacy  of  the  policy  embodied  In  those 
measures,  he  won  and  retained  the  respect 
of  his  opponents,  who  knew  him  as  a  man  of 
untiring  industry,  sincerity  and  blameless 
life.  His  death  deprives  the  majority  of 
their  leader  on  the  floor  and  of  their  first 
authority  on  questions  of  revenue,  at  a  time 
when  his  services  are  especially  needed. 
But  the  loss  Is  not  fully  measured  by  the 
withdrawal  of  his  store  of  knowledge  and 
experience;  there  has  been  taken  away  an 
uplifting  example  of  integrity  and  tireless 
devotion  to  the  public  service. 


There  Is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  high  char- 
acter and  the  attainments  of  the  late  Mr. 
Dingley  in  the  proof  that    his    death  has 


OuB  readers  will  recall  that  The  Inde- 
pendent was  the  first,  thro  the  articles  of 
Its  brilliant  contributor,  Park  Benjamin, 

1.  To  point  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  re- 
wards of  naval  officers  and  show  the  defects  of 
the  system.  Bills  to  remedy  this  have  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

2.  To  apply  the  experience  of  the  navy  with 
the  naval  militia  in  the  war,  to  the  long  debated 
question  of  a  National  Naval  Reserve  to  show 
the  present  possibilities  and  needs  thereof  and 
to  indicate  its  best  sources.  The  Naval  Re- 
serve bill,  since  framed  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  now  before  Congress,  embodies  prac- 
tically everything  suggested. 

3.  To  point  out  the  mistaken  policy  of  the 
Government  in  its  utilization  of  the  graduates 
of  the  Naval  Academy.  This  policy  is  being  re- 
versed. The  Reserve  bill  provides  for  the  use  of 
all  of  them  in  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  man- 
ner. \  "  «  '""IS"! 

4.  To  advocate  the  sending  of  naval  officers 
to  manage  the  new  colonies.  In  accordance 
with  such  a  policy  Capt.  Louis  Kempff  haa  juat 
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been   ordered   to  go  as   "  Naval   Governor "   of 
Guam. 


The  negro  conference  held  In  Washington 
developed  some  sharp  differences,  especially 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  race  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  We  note  one  or  two  points  in 
the  address  to  the  country  finally  adopted. 
The  first  is  a  warning  to  resist  the  efforts  to 
deprive  the  negroes  of  their  right  of  suffrage, 
and  it  concludes  with  this  advice: 

"  If  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this  vital 
purpose  to  divide  their  vote  in  a  given  State,  we 
advise  them  to  do  it.  The  shibboleth  of  party 
must  give  way  to  the  duty  of  self-preservation." 

No  fault  can  be  found  with  that  advice. 
The  address  next  speaks  of  mob  violence; 
there  was  a  vigorous  contest  in  committee 
before  this  was  accepted: 

"  We  regret  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  saw  fit  to  treat  with  silence  this  vital 
matter  in  his  Second  Annual  Message  to  Con- 
gress and  yet  we  indulge  the  hope  that  the 
President  will  adjust  the  matter  affecting  the 
outrages  in  the  Garolinas  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  fair  minded  men  and  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  the  Nation." 

Just  what  the  President  can  do  we  should 
like  to  be  told.  The  proposition  that  the 
negroes  emigrate  to  Africa  was  condemned, 
but  it  was  advised  that  there  be  a  more 
even  distribution  in  this  country. 


It  may  be  that  Senator  Foraker  spok« 
without  authority  when  he  said  that  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  President's  policy  was 
that  the  latter  did  not  "  desire  anything  but 
the  ultimate  independence  of  the  people  of 
the  Philippines."  But  now  comes  Senator 
Gray,  a  member  of  the  Peace  Cj3mmission, 
saying  that  he  *'  knows  "  the  President  was 
"  anxious  to  escape  the  necessity  of  taking 
the  islands,"  and  also  asserting,  "  with  some 
knowledge  whereof  I  speak,"  that  the 
Preisident  is  "  committed  to  no  policy  calcu- 
lated to  discourage,  much  less  strike  down, 
the  aspirations  of  liberty-loving  people  all 
over  the  world."  The  Senator's  speech  at 
Wilmington  is  a  weighty  contribution  to  the 
discussion  concerning  the  government  of 
the  Filipinos.  He  was  the  only  Democratic 
member  of  the  Commission.  For  this  reason 
his  hearty  praise  of  the  President  is  espe- 


cially noticeable.  "  I  belong,"  he  says,  "  to  a 
different  political  party,  but  I  should  be 
false  to  my  sense  of  justice  and  to  that  "pride 
which  I  feel  as  an  American  if  I  did  not  de- 
clare my  confidence  in  the  patriotism  and 
purity  of  purpose  of  William  McKinley." 


The  President's  Commission  to  consider 
the  situation  in  the  Philippines  must  receive 
the  hearty  Indorsement  of  everybody. 
President  Schurman  Is  a  student  of  political 
history,  of  high  attainments  and  commands 
the  respect  of  all  who  know  him.  Pro- 
fessor Worcester  is  an  expert  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Philippines  as  they  were 
before  the  war.  As  readers  of  his  articles  In 
The  Independent  will  realize,  his  residence 
there,  his  personal  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  leaders,  his  dispassionate  and  judicial 
type  of  thought  and  statement,  all  combine 
to  mark  him  as  peculiarly  adapted  for  such 
work.  The  other  three  need  no  comment. 
Admiral  Dewey,  General  Otis  and  ex-Minis- 
ter  Denby  are  the  men  above  all  others 
whose  opinions  will  carry  weight,  not  merely 
with  the  American  people,  but  the  nations 
of  Europe.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  there 
is  a  probability  that  all  will  consent  to  serve. 
President  Schurman  has  signified  his  accept- 
ance. Professor  Worcester  has  the  matter 
still  under  advisement,  but  we  hope  there 
'Will  be  no  delay  in  his  favorable  decision. 
It  is  a  good  commission,  and  ought  to  go  to 
work  at  once. 


...  .It  is  well  for  all  to  take  with  several 
grains  of  allowance  the  reports  that  come 
from  time  to  time  of  foreign  intrigues  with 
the  Filipinos.  They  are  perfectly  capable  of 
all  the  intrigues  necessary  themselves,  with- 
out aid,  and  neither  Germany  nor  any  other 
Power  is  going  to  burn  Its  fingers  pulling 
Filipino  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  Undoubt- 
edly Individual  Germans  and  perhaps  an  oc- 
casional ofl?icer  may  se©k  to  make  commer- 
cial or  political  capital  out  of  the  difficulty, 
but  the  Government  itself  will  not  take  ac- 
tion unfriendly  to  us.  All  we  have  to  do 
now,  as  when  Admiral  Diedrich  was  vexing 
Admiral  Dewey,  is  to  go  about  our  own  busl- 
aess  quietly  but  decidedly,  and  not  only  Eu- 
rope but  in  due  time  the  Filipinos  as  well 
will  acquiesce. 
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That  Johns  Flopkins  University  should 

want  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  of  this  city,  Is 
not  surprising.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  should  think  favorably  of  a  position 
In  which  he  could  carry  on  those  literary 
studios  of  which  he  is  so  fond  and  in  which 
he  has  done  such  good  work.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  while  in  the  prime  of 
life  he  is  no  longer  a  young  man,  and  a  per- 
manent position  for  the  remaining  years  of 
life  must  be  very  attractive.  At  the  same 
time  New  York  can  ill  afford  to  lose  him,  the 
pastorate  of  the  Brick  Church  is  a  position 
of  great  Influence,  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  needs  him— in  short,  we  hope  he  will 
not  go. 

A    Washington    correspondent    whose 

dispatches  have  been  trustworthy  in  the  past 
now  has  information  to  warrant  the  predic- 
tion that  Germany  will  complete  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Caroline  Islands  immediately 
after  the  ratification  of  our  treaty  with 
Spain.  It  is  unfortunate  that  our  war  ship 
that  stopped  at  Guam  did  not  also  stop  to 
take  possession  of  a  port  in  the  Carolines. 
Then  we  could  have  retained  at  least  a  coal- 
ing station  in  that  group,  and  Spain  would 
not  have  been  asked  to  sell  us  an  island  for 
^1,000,000. 

....By  a  resolution  passed  in  the  Senate 
last  week  Miss  Clara  Barton,  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  receives  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress for  her  work  during  the  war.  She 
richly  deserves  anything  that  Congress  will 
give  her.  She  has  the  thanks  of  thousands 
of  soldiers  already.  Miss  Helen  Gould  has 
been  another  good  friend  of  the  soldier. 
Thanks  were  voted  to  her  last  week  by  the 
New  York  Legislature,  and  Senator  Gray 
asks  the  Senate  at  Washington  to  pass  a  res- 
olution that  will  give  her  a  gold  medal.  She 
has  earned  one. 

. ..  .Somebody  must  have  been  anxious  to 
try  his  hand  at  a  grim  joke,  or  such  an  ab- 
surd story  as  that  about  ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral W.  L.  Wilson's  being  made  President  of 
Yale  University  at  a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year 
never  would  have  been  started.  President 
Dwight's  salary  has  been  $4,200,  and  how- 
ever fine  a  man  Mr.  Wilson  may  be  he  is  not 
worth  six  times  as  much  as  President 
Dwight.    Besides,  the  corporation  is  the  only 


body  that  can  elect  a  President,  and  the  cor- 
poration has  as  yet  had  no  meeting. 

....Senator  Hanna  and  Representative 
Payne  propose  large  subsidies  for  American 
built  shipping  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
Representative  Handy  proposes  that  ships 
built  abroad  may  be  registered  as  American 
if  owned  by  Americans,  but  shall  not  have 
the  right  to  engage  in  our'  coast  trade.  In 
the  good  times  coming,  perhaps  the  fences 
will  be  pulled  down.  Our  navigation  laws 
are  quite  too  strict. 

We   hope   the   story   is   true   that  the 

Prince  of  Wales  will  go  with  Lord  Salisbury 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Czar's  peace  conference. 
His  presence  would  be  evidence  of  the 
Queen's  deep  interest  in  the  project.  She  is 
striving  to  prevent  war  in  Europe  while  she 
lives;  her  influence  upon  her  children  and 
grandchildren  might  be  powerful  enough  to 
preserve  peace  for  years  after  her  death. 

Not  only  have  the  owners  of  the  Ill- 
fated  "  La  Bourgogne  "  suffered  the  loss  of 
their  steamer  but  they  must  pay  damages  to 
the  owners  of  the  "  Cromartyshire,"  with 
which  she  collided.  The  Admiralty  Court 
finds  that  the  French  liner  was  traveling 
at  an  excessive  speed  in  the  fog  and  was 
solely  responsible  for  the  collision.  Other 
ocean  liners  will  please  take  rotice. 

....In  an  old  paper  we  have  chanced  to 
find  the  confident  prediction  of  General  Be- 
ranger,  who  had  recently  been  Spain's  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  that  Spain  "  would  con- 
quer on  the  sea  "  because  "  as  soon  as  fire  is 
opened  the  crews  of  the  American  ships  will 
commence  to  desert,  since  among  them  are 
people  of  all  nationalities."  How  curious 
that  forgotten  prediction  seems  now  ! 

....  Five-cent  cotton  does  not  appear  to 
be  keeping  the  negro  youth  out  of  their 
Southern  colleges.  Atlanta  University  has 
more  students  than  ever  before  in  its  history, 
and  we  have  heard  of  at  least  five  of  its 
graduates  who  were  orators  at  public  meet- 
ings on  New  Year's  day. 

....  We  are  glad  that  Senator  Hawley,  of 
Connecticut,  Is  to  have  another  term.  His 
career  in  politics  has  been  long  and  honor- 
able. His  State  does  well  to  keep  him  in  his 
old  place. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONFERENCE    OF    MISSION 

BOARDS. 
The  Seventh  Annual  Conference  of  For- 
eign Mission  Boards  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  met  in  this  city  last  weeli.  There 
were  27  societies  represented  by  about  75 
delegates.  The  Conference  opened  on  Tues- 
day with  the  treasurer's  conference,  as 
usual,  followed  by  general  conferences  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The  principal 
topics  for  discussion  were  Missionary  Can- 
didates, The  Science  of  Missions,  Gifts  for 
Special  Objects,  Comity,  Unoccupied  Fields 
and  the  Relation  of  Missions  and  Mission- 
aries to  the  Native  Church.  There  was  also 
a  report  in  regard  to  the  International  or 
Ecumenical  Conference  on  Missions,  to  be 
held  in  1900,  and  in  connection  with  that  a 
meeting  of  the  business  men  of  New  York 
City  indorsing  it. 

The  value  of  these  Conferences  has  been 
recognized  as  increasing  with  every  year. 
It  is  not  merely  that  they  have  furnished  a 
considerable  amount  of  information  on  dif- 
ferent topics  of  mission  policy,  but  they 
have  brought  together  men  of  influence  in 
the  conduct  of  the  boards  and  thus  have  as- 
sisted greatly  to  obviate  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  arising  from  independent  action 
upon  the  field.  A  specially  good  illustration 
of  this  was  found  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  giving  for  special  objects  and  in 
the  discussion  that  followed. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  no  greater 
problem  connected  with  the  raising  of  funds 
for  missionary  boards  than  that  connected 
with  the  desire  on  the  part  of  many  to 
secure  close  personal  relation  with  the  field 
by  gifts  for  special  objects.  Thus  it  has 
i>een  claimed  that  it  would  be  well  for  each 
church  or  group  of  churches  to  support  a 
missionary  that  there  may  thus  be  provided, 
as  it  is  termed,  "  the  living  link."  So  also 
the  plan  of  supporting  schools,  individual 
teachers,  helpers  of  various  kinds,  etc.,  has 
been  pressed  very  earnestly  by  many.  In 
accordance  with  this  the  Presbyterian  Board 


recently  inaugurated  what  it  termed  a  For- 
ward Movement,  securing  so  far  as  possible 
the  support  of  individual  missionaries  by  the 
different  churches.    The  leaders  of  the  mis- 
sionary societies,  for  the  most  part,  have  for 
a  long  time  felt  that  this  general  scheme  was 
unadvisable,  owing  to  the  danger  of  weaken- 
ing the  interest  in  the  general  work.      In 
some  instances  the  missionary  who  was  sup- 
ported has  failed  in  health  or  been  obliged 
for  one  reason  or  another  to  return  to  this 
country,  and  this  has  dulled  somewhat  the 
interest  of  the  contributing  church.    In  the 
case  of  individual  pupils  or  helpers  death, 
or  in  some  instances  ill  conduct,  has  cut  the 
nerve  of  interest  and  has  resulted  in  mis- 
fortune.     In    some    instances    gifts  which 
were  designed    for    specific    purposes  have 
been  transferred  to  others  when  those  par- 
ticular objects  were  unavailable,  and  donors 
have  felt  that  this  was  a  misappropriation 
of  funds.    Many  of  the  boards  have  felt  for 
a  long  time  that  if  the  churches  would  give 
to  the  general  funds  of  the  boards  and  leave 
the  distribution  of  those  funds  to  the  boards 
and  the  missionaries  on  the  field  it  would  be 
the  much  better  way.    The  desire,  however, 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  churches  has  been 
so  strong  and  the  success  of  some  organiza- 
tion along  this  line  has  been  so  great  that 
many  have  yielded,  and  the  system  may  be 
considered  fairly  inaugurated.    A  committee 
M^as   appointed   at   the   last    Conference   to 
consider  this  whole  question   and   made  a 
voluminous  report.    The  general  chaotic  con- 
dition of  the  situation  was  evident  in  the  re- 
plies that  were  received  to  questions  sent  to 
the  different  boards    in    this    country    and 
across  the  Atlantic.    Apparently  no  uniform 
practice  has  been  pursued,  and  the  varying 
conditions  were  brought  out  so  clearly  that 
a  general  rule  was  manifestly  impracticable. 
The  peculiar  urgency  of  specific  cases  not 
infrequently  would  override  the  better  judg- 
ment   of    individuals,    and    the    immediate 
necessity   clouded  the  judgment  as  to  the 
more  permanent  advantage.      The  general 
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result  of  the  whole  discussion  was  that  gifts 
for  these  special  objects  may  be  encouraged 
so  long  as  they  follow  the  classes  of  work 
approved  by  the  boards  and  are  included  in 
the  regular  appropriations,  and  may  be  ap- 
portioned in  the  following  order:  The  mis- 
sionaries, evangelistic  work,  education  work, 
medical  work  and  miscellaneous,  including 
new  buildings,  etc. 

Another  topic  of  considerable  interest  was 
that  connected  with  the  qualifications  and 
training  of  missionaries.  On  these  points, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  latter,  the  im- 
pression left  was  that  specific  training 
schools  for  missionaries  are  not  advisable; 
that  the  missionary  needs  a  general  training 
and  that  for  those  who  already  lack  the  col- 
legiate course  whatever  of  preparation  is 
needed  should  follow  the  general  lines  of 
academic  instruction:  the  broader  founda- 
tion is  the  most  valuable. 

With  regard  to  comity  there  was  excellent 
advice  given,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  in 
due  time  accomplish  its  purpose.  If,  how- 
ever, the  situation,  as  manifest  in  regard  to 
our  new  possessions,  is  indicative  o-f  the  fu- 
ture, it  is  evident  that  still  further  instruc- 
tion will  be  needed.  So  long  as  any  one  de- 
nomination feels  that  it  has  a  special  Gospel 
which  all  the  world  needs,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  it  will  not  look  with  complacency  on 
the  presenting  of  another  denomination's 
Gospel  without  a  chance  to  supplement  or 
possibly  counteract  it. 

As  was  natural,  considerable  interest  cen- 
tered about  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Ecumenical  Conference  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  the  year  1900.  For  three  years  the 
subject  has  been  under  discussion.  Corre- 
spondence has  been  had  with  foreign  mis- 
sionary societies,  and  all  have  entered  into 
the  scheme  with  great  interest.  As  has  al- 
ready been  noted  in  The  Independent,  the 
general  plans  for  this  have  matured,  so  that 
the  General  Committee  appointed  by  this 
Conference  has  been  organized,  subordinate 
to  which  there  is  an  Executive  Committee, 
composed  chiefly  of  gentlemen  in  this  city, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  sub-com- 
mittees on  Program,  Finance,  Hospitality, 
Publication  and  the  Press,  Young  People's 
Work,  Woman's  Work,  etc.  The  organiza- 
tion is  now  complete  and  the  presentation  of 


the   report  by    Dr.    Judson    Smith,  of   the 
American  Board,  as  Chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Committee,   was  extremely  interesting 
and  inspiring.    Following  upon  that  was  a 
meeting  of  the  business  men  of  New  York, 
called  by  such  men  as  Darwin  R.  James, 
Willij^m  E.  Dodge,  Seth  Low,  Enoch  L.  Fan- 
cher,  Lucien  C.  Warner  and  others.    At  this 
meeting  resolutions  cordially  indorsing  the 
scheme  were  presented  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed of  gentlemen  representing  the  differ- 
ent denominations.      This  committee,  acting 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  and  conferring  with  the  sub- 
committees, is  to  arrange  the  details  of  the 
financial  support  needed  for  the  enterprise. 
It  is  hoped  to  secure  corresponding  commit- 
tees in  other  cities,  as  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,    Cincinnati,    Pittsburg    and    else- 
where, with  a  view  to  enlisting  the  interest 
and  active  co-operation  of  Christian  men  all 
over  the  country. 

A  pleasant  variation  of  the  program  of  the 
Conference  was  a  reception  given  to  the  Con- 
fcFence  by  the  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  American  Board,  Charles  M.  Lam- 
son,  D.D.,  of  Hartford,  and  D.  Willis  James, 
of  this  city,  as  hosts  of  the  Conference.  There 
were  addresses  by  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
including  Charles  H.  Converse,  of  Philadel- 
phia; Charles  A.  Hopkins,  of  Boston;  Lucien 
C.  Warner,  of  this  city,  and  others,  and  so- 
cial intercourse  between  the  members  of  the 
most  pleasant  character. 


....  We  take  pleasure  in  assuring  The 
Christian  Standard  that  if  somewhere  in  our 
columns  the  Disciples  were  spoken  of  as 
"  Campbellites,"  it  was  an  oversight  which 
we  regret.  We  mean  never  to  apply  any 
designation  to  a  body  of  Christians  or  pa- 
gans that  would  not  be  acceptable  to  its 
members. 

If  Dr.  Hillis  needed  any  assurance  of 

the  cordial  interest  of  this  city  in  the  ques- 
tion of  his  acceptance  of  the  pastorate  of 
Plymouth  Church,  it  was  surely  furnished 
by  the  immense  audience  that  gathered  last 
Sunday  in  Plymouth  Church  to  hear  him. 
Not  merely  every  seat,  but  every  available 
space  for  standing  was  taken.  The  sermon 
impressed  all  who  heard  it,  as  did  also  the 
personality  of  the  preacher.    Great  effort* 
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are  being  made  to  secure  his  acceptance  of 
this  call,  and  also  to  prevent  it  by  those  who 
feel  that  his  work  in  Chicago  needs  him 
there. 

. . .  .The  German  papers  represent  that  the 
Protestant  clergy  who  took  part  in  the  Em- 
peror's pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  express  deep 
dissatisfaction  with  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceived as  compared  with  that  given  to  the 
non-evangelical  clergy,  and  attirm  that  the 
root  of  the  evil  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  mo- 
tives controlling  the  festival  throughout 
were  political  whereas  they  were  supposed 
to  be  religious. 

....  The  American  Board's  income  does 
not  seem  to  improve.  The  receipts  for  De- 
cember of  1898  were  $58,438,  against  $68,520 
for  December,  1897;  and  the  income  for  four 
months  was  $147,864,  against  $196,697  for  the 
four  months  of  1897,  showing  a  net  decrease 
of  nearly  $50,000.  There  is,  however,  one 
encouraging  feature  about  it,  that  the  general 
donations  have  increased.  In  the  four 
months  the  gain  has  been  nearly  $6,000.  The 
great  loss  has  been  in  legacies,  of  about  $40,- 
000,  while  the  sum  of  $16,000  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  in  1897  does  not  appear  in 
this  year's  survey. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  sentence  in 

Governor  Roosevelt's  inaugural,  in  which  he 
says  "  it  is  impossible  for  a  republic  long  to 
endure  if  it  becomes  either  corrupt  or  cow- 
ardly," the  American  Sabbath  Union  has  ad- 
dressed a  petition  to  him,  urging  him  to 
throw  his  influence  against  such  uses  of  the 
Sabbath  as  shall  tend  to  break  down  its 
sacred  character,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
public  functions,  which  so  frequently  occur 
on  that  day.  The  Governor  has  responded 
with  a  cordial  note,  expressing  his  hearty 
thanks  for  the  petition  and  assuring  them 
that  they  can  count  on  him  in  every  strug- 
gle for  morality  and  decency. 

. . .  .With  a  view  to  perfecting  the  plans  of 
the  Congregational  Churches  for  missionary 
work  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  the  American 
Missionary  Association  and  the  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missionary  Society  have  agreed 
to  send  a  joint  commission  to  visit  the  two 
islands  to  investigate  the  opportunities  for 
mission  work,  whether  by  churches  or  Sun- 
day schools.      The  commissioners  from  the 


American  Missionary  Association  are  Sec- 
retary A.  F.  Beard,  D.D.,  and  Dr.  William 
Hayes  Ward,^  of  The  Independent.  Those 
from  the  Congregational  Home  Missionary 
Society  are  J.  D.  Kingsbury,  D.D.,  of  Brad- 
ford, Mass.,  and  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Herrick, 
pastor  of  the  Cuban  Church,  at  Tampa,  Fla. 
Drs.  Ward  and  Beard  sailed  for  l*orto  Rico 
last  week,  and  Messrs.  Kingsbury  and  Her- 
rick go  to  Cuba  this  week. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  several  of 

the  better  Roman  Catholic  papers  that,  fol- 
lowing The  Freenum's  Journal,  they  are  re- 
buking the  superstition  encouraged  by  St, 
Joseph's  Union,  in  this  city,  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  St.  Benedict's  medal  as  "  a 
preservative  against  poison,  against  plague, 
against  hghtning,  against  storms  at  sea;  it 
frees  cattle  from  plague  or  epidemic,"  and 
for  the  latter  it  is  recommended  that  the 
medal  be  put  in  places  where  the  cattle 
drink.  The  Freeman's  Journal  had  asked  us 
for  proof,  which  we  gave,  and  which  it  ac- 
knowledged to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  and 
declared  that  the  medal  was  made  "  a  for- 
bidden charm  and  directly  encourages  su 
perstition."  The  Monitor  says  of  it  that 
"  weak-minded  people  are'  prone  to  supersti- 
tion "  and  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  saved 
from  such  misrepresentation  "  even  if  we 
have  occasionally  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  that 
most  inconvenient  person,  the  well-meaning 
idiot."    All  this  is  well  said. 

....  The  reports  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  of  Chicago,  as 
professor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
have  been  settled  by  the  definite  announce- 
ment of  his  election  as  professor  of  Chris- 
tian Ethics  in  that  institution.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  announced  that  Dr.  George  W. 
Knox,  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  Philosophy  and  History  of  Re- 
ligion. Both  men  are  exceptionally  well 
fitted  for  the  positions  to  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed, and  Union  Seminary  is  to  be  heart- 
ily congratulated  on  this  genuine  addition  to 
its  teaching  force,  for  both  professorships 
are  new,  and  it  is  no  vacancy  that  is  being 
filled.  Dr.  Knox  has  peculiar  advantages 
for  the  chair  which  he  is  to  fill,  from  the  fact 
that  as  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  in  Japan  for  many  years,  he  paid  spe- 
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cial  attention  to  the  study  of  comparative 
religion,  and  lias  pursued  those  studies  dur- 
ing his  pastorate  in  this  country.  He  has 
been  for  some  time  giving  lectures  on  the 
subject  in  the  seminary,  and  this  appoint- 
ment is  simply  the  appropriate  filling  out  of 
work  already  done. 

....A  correspondent  wants  to  know 
whether  we  would  have  the  Presbyterian 
Church  give  men  authority  to  be  its  official 
representatives  and  teachers,  no  matter  how 

.  far  they  may  depart  from  the  faith  as  the 
Presbyterian  Church  holds  it.  We  reply,  No. 
The  Scriptures  give  the  right  rule,  and  teach 
us  that  when  men  deny  the  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  and  no  longer  make 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  their  teacher  and 
Savior,  we,  as  Christians,  should  withdraw 

'  from  them.  But  one  must  err,  if  at  all,  on 
the  side  of  charity  and  be  very  slow  to  with- 
draw, much  more  to  expel,  unless  the  aber- 
ration from  essential  Christianity  be  clear 
and  acknowledged.  The  point  we  would 
make  is  that  the  business  of  putting  people 
out  of  the  Church,  for  which  purpose  long 
creeds  and  books  of  discipline  are  compiled, 
is  not  one  of  the  most  important,  but  one 
of  the  least  important,  that  a  Church  can  be 
en/gaged  in.  Its  business,  a  thousandfold 
more  exigent,  is  to  preach  its  gospel  and 
save  souls,  to  draw  in,  rather  than  to  put 
ut.  When  a  Church  devotes  the  time  and 
ejiergy  of  its  great  Conventions  and  Assem- 
blies to  discipline,  it  is  wasting  both  and  dis- 
tracting the  Church  from  its  best  work. 

There  was  a  very  pleasant  gathering 

at  the  South  Congregational  Church  in 
Brooklyn  last  week,  to  celebrate  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of  Dr. 
Albert  J.  Lyman.  The  date  was  really  Jan- 
uary 1st,  but  the  celebration  was  postponed 
a  few  days  for  special  reasons.  There  was 
a  large  company  gathered  in  the  church,  in- 
cluding not  merely  the  Congregationalists  of 
Brooklyn,  but  representatives  of  different 
denominations.  Dr.  Lyman  has  a  strong 
place  in  the  affection  of  Brooklyn  people, 
and  is  honored  in  all  its  churches.  There 
were  addresses  by  Dr.  Storrs,  Mr.  St.  Clair 
McKelway,  and  Dr.  T.  B.  McLeod.  One  un- 
expected and  very  pleasant  feature  was  the 
presentation  to  Dr.  Lyman  of  a  check  cover- 


ing the  full  amount  of  indebtedness  on  his 
home,  and  the  statement  that  the  home  was 
to  be  his  own.  In  response  Dr.  Lyman  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  for  the  kindness,  de- 
clared that  he  would  occupy  the  place  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  but  wished  that  it  remain 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  church  after  his  death. 
After  the  addresses  there  was  a  gathering 
in  the  social  parlors  of  the  church,  and  a 
large  number  of  old  and  present  members 
joined  in  their  expressions  of  personal  re- 
gard to  Dr.  Lyman. 

....Samuel  M.  Smith,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Columbia,  S. 
C,  publishes  in  The  Religious  Outlook,  a 
Southern  Presbyterian  monthly,  an  illumi- 
nating letter  in  reference  to  the  failure  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterians  to  build  up  a 
negro  Church.  He  expresses  the  opinion 
that  it  is  not  strange  that  the  negro  has  pre- 
ferred to  follow  Northern  leaders,  and  be- 
lieves that  in  the  race  riots  the  negroes  are 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  The 
chief  drawback  has  been  the  presence  and 
activity  of  the  Northern  Presbyterians, 
"  whose  attitude  toward  the  race  is  naturally 
far  more  attractive  to  the  colored  people 
than  is  ours,"  as  it  gives  them  "  a  recogni- 
tion that  we  never  have  done  and  never  can 
do;"  but  the  negro,  he  says,  cannot  be  blamed 
for  preferring  the  Church  that  gives  him 
most  curtesy.  He  declares  that  the  setting 
up  of  a  separate  Colored  Presbyterian 
Church,  instead  of  opening  the  channels  of 
benevolence,  as  promised  by  its  advocates, 
has  actually  shrunk  them,  and  that  the  col- 
lections are  considerably  reduced.  This  new 
Independent  African  Presbyterian  Church, 
he  declares,  is  in  great  danger.    He  says: 

"  This  Independent  Church  is  certainly  inde- 
pendent in  name  only.  Unless  we  come  to  its 
immediate  and  constant  help,  it  will  infallibly 
perish,  and  we  shall  stand  before  God  and  man 
in  the  position  of  having  thrust  the  pitiable 
weakling  out  of  our  fold  to  die  of  neglect,  and 
of  having  done  so  simply  from  race  prejudice; 
in  the  ridiculous  attitude  of  maintaining  a  costly 
mission  in  darkest  Africa,  striving  at  supreme 
sacrfice  to  make  conquest  of  the  negro  there^ 
while  here  we  take  those  whom  we  have  already 
won  and  show  them  the  door  and  turn  our  backs 
upon  them  !  " 
Every  word  here  said  is  true.    We  have  al- 
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ready  approved  the  Invitation  to  this  new 
weakling  denomination  to  join  the  Northern 
Presbyterians,  who  will  treat  them  decently, 
and  with  whom  they  therefore  belong. 

....  In   the   preparation   of   the   tables   of 
church  statistics  in  our  issue  of  January  5th 
we  were  compelled  to  allow  some  discrep- 
ancies,   which,    perhaps,    need    explanation. 
Thus  the  total  of  net  gains  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  difference  between  the  totals 
for  1897  and  1898,  and  the  totals  for  1897 
are  not  the  same  as  those  published  a  year 
ago.    The  first  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  some  instances  the  figures  for  1898 
indicated  an  increase  covering  several  years, 
so  that  to  include  that  in  the  column  of  net 
gains  in  one  year  would  be  very  misleading. 
The  figures  of  the  Jews  for  1897  were  143,- 
000,      We  had  had  many  protests  against 
them  as  inaccurate,  and  decided  to  accept 
Dr.  Isaacs's  figures,  explained  in  his  article. 
To  credit  to  one  year's  gains  the  difference, 
1,057,000,  would  be  absurd,  and  the  item  was 
omitted  entirely.    The  other  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  several  of  the  figures  given  for  1897 
were  estimates  which  had  not  been  borne 
out  by  later  ofiicial  figures,  and  it  seemed 
best  to  use  only  official  figures  whenever  they 
were  available,  even  though  they  were  some- 
what older.    In  one  or  two  cases  the  correc- 
tions made  in  this  respect  were  inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  full  tables,  though  they  made 
the  basis  of  the  column  of  gains;    thus  the 
total  of  Catholics  should  have  been  8,175,387 
instead  of  8,333,179,  as  will  be  evident  from 
adding  the  columns.    There  were  also  some 
errors  in  proof  reading;  the  asterisk  dropped 
off  from  the  figures  for  the  Universalists,  so 
that  they  appear  to  have  made  a  gain,  and 
the  Greek  Church  was  made  to  number  480,- 
030  instead  of  48,030.      Our  attention  has 
been   called   to   certain  other  alleged   inac- 
curacies, due  to  the  fact  that  notwithstand- 
ing great  efforts,  complete  returns  were  not 
secured.    Voluntary  statistical  work  is  never 
as  complete  as  official,  and  especially  govern- 
mental work,  but  if  the  efforts  of  The  Inde- 
pendent shall  result  in  greater  care  in  the 
different  denominations    a  great  advantage 
will  be  secured.      We  welcome  aU  sugges- 
tions, which  will  be  filed  for  reference  and 
used  next  year. 


BIBLICAL    RESEARCH. 

DkMORGAN'S     DISCOVERIES     IN 
PERSIA. 

Prof.  J.  DeMorgan,  who  has  done  such  valu- 
able work  in  Egypt,  especially  in  the  discovery 
of  the  remains  of  the  "  autocthons,"   has  been 
making  some  no  less  valuable  discoveries  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Susa,   in   Persia.     The  prelimi- 
nary report  of  the  labors  of  the  season  just  past 
has  been  lately  submitted  to  the  French  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction.     Altho  a  bare  sketch 
of  the  work  done  in  the  Tels  of  Susa  up  to  last 
June,   it  suggests   the  great  value  of  the  finds 
made  and  the  promise  of  much  greater  still  to 
come.       DeMorgan   is   convinced    that   he   has 
found  the  very  first  Anzanite  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered  in  modern   times.     M.   Dieulafoy,   who 
made  some  explorations  on  this  site  in  1885,  un- 
fortunately for  him,  did  not  dig  deep  enough  co 
find  the  most  ancient  monuments.     His  discov- 
ery of  the  Apadana  of  Darius  and  Artaxerxes 
was,  indeed,  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  architecture  and  art  of  that  historic 
period.     But  almost  at  the  start  he  has  been 
eclipsed    by    De    Morgan's  discovery  of  inscrip- 
tions and   monuments   of   the   Anzanite  period. 
The  bearing  of  these  discoveries  upon  Assyriol- 
ogy  and  Biblical   research  is  a  most  intimate 
one.     Not  only  does  Assurbanipal  refer  to  his 
having  taken  Susa  and  destroyed  it,  but  in  the 
Spartali  Collection  of  clay  tablets  in  the  Brit- 
ish  Museum   are  poems   referring  to   the   time 
when  the  kings  of  Elam  had  overrun  Babylonia : 

"  The  hostile  Elamite,  made  ready  his  team 

down  towards  Borsippa  turned  he  his  face 

and  he  descended  the  high-road  of  darkness,  the 

high-road  to  Mishki, 
the  evil-doer,  the  Elamite,  destroyed  his  wall, 
the  princes     .     .     .     destroyed  he  with  the  sword. 
All  the  spoil  of  the  temple  plundered  he, 
he    took    their   gods    and    carried    them    away    to 

Elam." 

DeMorgan  found  confirmatory  evidence  of 
Assurbanipal's  statement  that  he  had  destroyed 
Susa  with  fire,  for  many  of  the  monuments  of 
that  period  bore  traces  of  the  flames.  Beneath 
the  Apadana  of  Artaxerxes  he  discovered  what 
he  believes  to  have  been  the  more  ancient  struc- 
ture upon  which  that  building  had  been  erected. 
The  most  interesting  monument  discovered  was 
a  large  stele,  six  and  a  half  feet  high  and  forty 
inches  at  its  broadest  part.  At  the  top  are 
three  suns,  curiously  represented,  and  evidently 
a  development  from  the  pictured  suns  on  the 
Assyrian  monuments.  Below  these  stands  the 
king,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head  and  an  arrow 
in  his  right  band,  the  bow  in  his  left      He  wears 
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a  robe  reaching  below  the  knees  and  sandals, 
while  a  dagger  hangs  in  his  girdle.  His  beard 
is  long,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Chaldeans  and 
Assyrians.  He  treads  under  foot  several  dead 
enemies,  and  another  wounded  one  is  trying  to 
pull  out  the  arrow  which  has  just  struck  him 
in  the  breast,  while  a  little  beyond  still  another 
raises  his  hands  in  supplication  for  mercy.  The 
bodies  of  the  dead  are  all  huddled  together  at 
the  king's  feet,  their  forms  being  remarkably 
well  executed,  their  positions  correct  tho  com- 
plex. Below  the  king  and  mounting  the  incline 
come  three  standard-bearers,  the  left  hand  of 
each  resting  on  the  daggers  in  their  belts,  while 
the  right  grasps  a  banner.  These  are  clothed  in 
long  robes  and  wear  helmets.  Below  the  stan- 
dard-bearers come  the  soldiers  bearing  all  kinds 
of  weapons.  Facing  the  banner-bearers  are  two 
trees,  between  which  some  of  the  enemy  turn 
with  a  supplicating  air.  The  entire  scene  is 
laid  in  the  mountains;  the  king,  followed  by 
his  standard-bearers  and  soldiers,  pursues  his 
enemies  as  far  as  tht  foot  of  an  abrupt  cliff, 
covered  with  a  long  inscription.  Others  of  the 
enemy  are  fleeing  into  the  forest  or  surrender- 
ing. Unfortunately  this  stele  has  been  exposed 
to  some  intense  heat,  the  stone  has  scaled  off  in 
places,  especially  over  the  head  of  the  king,  ob- 
literating the  inscription  formerly  there.  M. 
DeMorgan  had  to  strengthen  the  entire  base 
with  plaster  in  order  to  take  a  heavy  impression 
of  the  monument  in  event  of  its  being  destroyed 
in  transit.  This  stele,  its  discoverer  holds,  is  a 
very  important  exai  ?le  of  Elamite  art.  The 
composition  of  the  subject  is  happy,  and  the 
execution  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  the  fig- 
ures, well  proportioned,  well  treated  as  a  whole 
and  in  detail,  prove  that  the  Anzanites  had  at- 
tained a  degree  of  artistic  skill  in  no  degree  in- 
ferior to  that  possessed  by  their  neighbors,  the 
Assyrians  and  Chaldeans. 

A  remarkable  bronze  table  or  altar  was  dis- 
covered in  the  same  trench.  It  is  1.60  metres 
long,  70  centimetres  wide  and  30  centimetres 
thick.  It  is  an  irregular  slab,  pierced  by  four 
holes  at  the  sides,  with  a  border  of  two  enor- 
mous serpents.  Five  human  figures,  of  which 
the  upper  part  of  the  bodies  alone  remain,  sup- 
ported this  table  on  the  two  longest  sides  and 
at  one  end,  while  the  other  end  was  mortised 
into  the  wall.  The  modeling  of  the  human 
torso  is  remarkably  fine;  the  arms,  slightly  ex- 
tended from  the  body,  being  crossed  over  the  ab- 
domen. The  hands  formerly  grasped  some  ob- 
ject now  broken  off;  the  heads  and  lower  parts 
of  the  bodies  are  missing,  as  well  as  the  heads  of 
the  serpents.  All  projecting  parts  have  been 
knocked  off  and  in  some  places  traces  of  the 


blows  of  the  hammers  are  visible.  The  Assyr- 
ian soldiers  dragged  this  mass  of  bronze  out  of 
the  palace,  thiuking  that  they  could  carry  U 
away  with  them,  but  on  account  of  its  tremen- 
dous weight  were  compelled  to  abandon  it  in 
the  ruins.  For  what  was  this  strangely  shaped 
table  usedV  There  is  nothing  to  shed  any  light 
on  this  question,  for  no  inscription  is  on  or  near 
it.  Perhaps  it  was  an  altar  of  which  one  end 
was  set  into  the  base  of  n  due  of  a  god,  or  it 
may  be  that  this  is  only  a  part  of  some  more 
elaborate  structure. 

A  granite  obelisk  found  here  promises  much 
information,  for  it  is  covered  on  all  four  sides 
with  an  inscription  deeply  cut  into  the  stone. 
There  are  75  horizontal  lines  divided  into  more 
than  1500  small  columns,  containing  almost 
10,000  characters.  This  very  archaic  text  is 
unquestionably  the  longest  that  has  ever  been 
discovered  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  neighboring 
countries,  and  is  almost  complete. 

Two  blocks  of  stone,  one  white,  the  other 
black,  were  also  found  here.  The  former  is 
roughly  hewn,  with  four  faces  bearing  pictures 
and  inscriptions.  At  the  top  is  a  coiled  serpent, 
below  which  are  two  panels  running  around  the 
block.  On  the  upper  panel  are  two  suns,  the 
moon  and  two  houses  with  conical  roofs,  and 
a  scorpion.  In  the  second  panel  are  some  fan- 
tastic animals  and  squares  interlapping.  The 
lower  part  of  the  stone  had  been  covered  with 
twenty-three  lines  of  inscriptions,  but  unfortu- 
nately tools  have  been  sharpened  on  it,  obliterat- 
ing some  of  the  writing.  The  black  stone  is  in- 
tact. At  the  top  is  a  coiled  serpent,  below  which 
there  are  four  faces  of  the  stone  with  pictures 
and  inscriptions.  On  one  is  a  star,  moon  and 
sun,  below  which  is  seated  a  figure,  probably  the 
king.  He  wears  long  hair,  with  a  plait  behind 
one  ear,  is  beardless,  and  has  a  cap  and  long 
Chaldean  cloak,  hanging  to  the  ankles  and 
belted  in  at  the  waist.  He  raises  his  hands, 
with  bracelets  on  the  wrists,  in  adoration  of  a 
scorpion  in  front  of  him.  A  lion  lies  at  his 
feet,  under  which  are  five  lines  of  inscriptions. 
The  second  one  is  divided  into  five  panels.  In  the 
top  one  are  two  square  buildings  with  conical 
roofs.  In  the  second  also  two  square  build- 
ings ;  in  the  third  are  four  standards  or  religious 
emblems,  and  in  the  fourth  a  hawk  perched  next 
to  a  bull.  The  other  two  sides  are  entirely  cov- 
ered with  inscriptions. 

M.  DeMorgan  aptly  remarks  that  the  most  im- 
portant results  are  to  be  expected  from  a  study 
of  the  Anzanite  remains,  which  will  probably 
give  us  the  history  of  that  period  of  which  hith- 
erto we  have  known  only  the  very  last  chapter. 
The  translation  of  the  inscriptions  by  Fere 
Schell  will  be  awaited  impatiently  by  scholars. 
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BENEFICENT  EXPORTS. 

The  unprecedented  activity  and  breadth 
of  the  market  for  American  securities  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  days  have  been  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  great  expansion  of  our  ex- 
port trade.  Returns  for  the  calendar  year 
(with  those  for  December  estimated)  show 
that  the  exports  of  agricultural  products 
were  about  $858,000,000,  and  that  those  of 
manufactured  products  exceeded  $300,000,- 
000.  Here  is  a  very  considerable  increase 
over  the  figures  for  1897.  That  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  year  for  American  exports, 
but  1898  has  been  a  much  better  one.  The 
beneficent  effect  of  our  enormous  sales  to 
foreign  buyers  during  the  last  two  years  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  It  is  seen  in  all 
parts  of  the  land  and  felt  by  every  industry. 
Abundant  crops  for  which  there  has  been  a 
ready  sale  have  cheered  the  farmers,  paid  off 
their  mortgages  and  even  brought  them  into 
the  market  as  lenders  of  money.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  asserts  that  the  banks 
of  Iowa  are  "  bursting  "  with  deposits  and 
that  his  State  Is  loaning  money  in  the  East. 
Every  one  knows  how  great  crops  have 
worked  a  political  revolution  in  Nebraska 
and  Kansas,  dispelling  in  the  minds  of  many 
the  financial  heresies  which  flourished  in  the 
lean  years. 

The  prosperity  of  the  farmer  has  promoted 
the  prosperity  of  all  other  classes.  Money 
has  gone  from  the  farm  to  the  merchant  and 
the  manufacturer,  thus  Increasing  the  output 
of  the  factories  and  stimulating  domestic 
trade.  Proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  payments 
through  the  clearing  houses  of  the  country, 
which  were  greater  by  10  per  cent,  than  in 
any  previous  year.  The  transportation  of 
grain,  and  of  the  provisions  into  which  a 
large  part  of  the  corn  crop  is  transformed, 
has  brought  profit  to  the  railroads.  The 
purchase  of  manufactured  goods  has  led  to 
improvement  in  processes  of  manufacture, 
and  invited  the  investment  of  capital  in  new 
projects.  The  remarkable  excess  of  exports 
over  Imports  has  given  the  country  for  the 


first  time  a  commanding  position  in  Interna- 
tional exchange,  and  by  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe  to  our  resources  and  condi- 
tion has  exhibited  the  United  States  abroad 
in  the  most  favorable  light  as  a  place  for  the 
investment  of  foreign  capital.  The  effect, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  retirement 
of  a  Silver  Senate  at  the  recent  elections 
should  not  be  overlooked.  But  this  most 
beneficent  political  change  was  caused  in 
part  by  the  great  crops  of  two  years  and  the 
conditions  which  permitted  the  profitable  ex- 
portation of  the  surplus. 

We  cannot  expect  that  our  crops  will  al- 
ways be  abundant,  or  that  a  great  yield  will 
always  be  coincident  with  a  shortage  abroad; 
but  the  growth  of  our  exports  of  manufac- 
tures cannot  be  checked  by  conditions  like 
those  which  may  reduce  the  shipments  of 
products  of  the  soil.  There  Is  rich  promise 
in  this  growth,  which  shows  that  In  impor- 
tant Industries  we  are  now  not  only  supply- 
ing the  home  demand  but  also  marketing  a 
large  surplus  in  foreign  countries.  Last 
year  we  were  shipping  manufactures  from 
our  ports  at  the  rate  of  about  $1,000,000 
for  every  Working  day.  There  is  nothing  so 
significant  and  encouraging  in  the  returns  as 
those  figures  which  show  the  rapid  Increase 
of  the  exports  of  Iron  and  steel,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  great  importance  of  the  iron  In- 
dustry the  world  over,  but  also  for  the  reason 
that  the  inexhaustible  supplies  of  our  raw 
material,  easily  and  cheaply  obtained,  and 
the  progressive  improvement  of  our  processes 
of  manufacture,  cannot  fail  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  the  United  States  In  the 
world's  iron  trade.  We  are  now  on  the 
threshold  of  a  great  conquest  in  the  field  of 
manufacturing  Industry.  Our  export  sales 
of  iron  and  steel  in  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
$70,000,000;  in  1888  they  were  less  than  $18,- 
000,000,  and  three  years  ago  they  were  only 
$32,000,000.  But  the  most  convincing  proof 
of  our  power  in  this  great  industry  has  been 
shown  since  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
(on  June  30),  and  during  the  last  three 
months.    Our  manufacturers  have  even  been 
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compelled  by  their  domestic  engagements  to 
reject  large  orders  from  abroad.  Under 
natural  conditions,  so  far  as  they  can  be  fore- 
seen, the  disadvantages  of  foreign  manufac- 
turers will  become  more  burdensome  in  the 
near  future,  and  our  own  advantages  will 
not  be  reduced.  Hence  America  ought  soon 
to  be  selling  much  larger  quantities  of  iron 
and  steel,  and  manufactures  of  the  same,  in 
foreign  markets. 

The  growth  of  our  iron  and  steel  trade 
abroad  cannot  be  permanently  checked,  but 
it  may  be  retarded  if  certain  new  and  pow- 
erful combinations  shall  considerably  in- 
crease the  price  of  their  products.  Through- 
out the  past  year  prices  in  this  industry  have 
been  very  steady.  Now  there  are  indications 
of  change,  due  in  part  to  increase  of  demand 
and  in  part  to  the  exercise  of  power  unre- 
strained by  competition.  We  refer  to  such 
incidents  as  the  advances  recently  ordered 
in  the  prices  of  tin  plate  and  nails.  If  the 
new  corporations  which  control  certain 
branches  of  the  industry  should  pursue  a  gen- 
eral policy  of  increasing  prices,  they  might 
thus  prevent  the  full  development  of  the 
export  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
would  excite  popular  hostility  at  home.  We 
assume,  of  course,  that  the  price  to  foreign 
buyers  would  be  no  lower  than  the  price  in 
the  United  States.  Discrimination  in  this 
respect  might  preserve  the  trade  abroad,  but 
it  would  be  unjust  to  our  own  consumers. 
Thus  far,  however,  there  are  not  many  signs 
of  such  an  upward  movement,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  level  of  prices  will  be  only  a  very 
little  higher  this  year  than  it  was  in  1898. 


THE  WESTERN  NATIONAL 
BANK. 
Valentine  P.  Snydee  was  last  week 
elected  President  of  the  Western  National 
Bank  of  this  city.  Mr.  Snyder  was  born  in 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  when  fourteen  years  old 
entered  the  Hudson  River  Bank  at  Hudson. 
He  next  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chat- 
ham Bank  of  this  city,  and  was  afterward 
connected  with  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Fishkill  on  the  Hudson,  and  the  Third  Na- 
tional Bank  of  this  city,  where  he  acted  as 
corresponding  and  foreign  exchange  clerk. 
When  Daniel  Manning  was  made  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  under 
President  Cleveland,  Mr.  Snyder  was  hla 
private  secretary.  He  next  became  Deputy 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  National 
Bank  Examiner  in  New  York.  He  was  next 
appointed  Assistant  Cashier  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  this  city,  and  on  July  1,  1890, 
went  to  the  Western  National  Bank  as  Vice- 
President.  Mr.  Snyder's  promotion  to  the 
presidency  is  a  deserved  honor  which  meets 
with    hearty    approval    in    banking    circles. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  as  a  banker  Mr. 
Snyder  may  be  described  as  an  eflBcient 
force  impelled  by  a  progressive  spirit  and 
guided  by  conservative  ideas.  He  is  broad- 
minded  and  grasps  large  questions  quickly 
and  thoroughly." 

James  W.  Alexander,  the  Vice-President,  and 
James  H.  Hyde,  the  second  Vice-President 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society, 
have  been  elected  directors.  The  Board  of 
Directors  also  contain  such  well-known  men 
as  Charles  J.  Cauda,  Juan  M.  Ceballos,  Wm. 
N.  Coler,  Jr.,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Marcel- 
lus  Hartley,  Thomas  H.  Hubbard,  Henry  B. 
Hyde,  Brayton  Ives,  John  Howard  Latham, 
James  H.  Parker,  John  E.  Searles  and 
Sidney  F.  Tyler.  The  new  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  bank  are  James  W.  Alexander  and 
Marcellus  Hartley.  The  Western  National 
Bank  was  organized  in  1887,  with  Daniel 
Manning  as  President,  and  now  has  total  re- 
sources of  about  $45,000,000,  and  the  surplus 
and  undivided  profits  are  $890,000.- 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 
The   officials   of  the   sanitary   district   of 
Chicago  express  the  opinion  that  the  flow  of 
water  from  Lake  Michigan  through  the  great 
canal  may  begin  October  9th,  1899. 

. . .  .The  Deputy  Consul-General  at  Frank- 
fort reports  that  the  German  Government 
having  failed  to  place  a  prohibitory  import 
duty  on  American  bicycles,  the  German 
manufacturers  will  make  an  effort  to  kill 
the  American  trade  by  refusing  credit  to 
any  dealer  who  handles  as  his  stock  In  trade 
a  bicycle  of  American  origin. 

....A  suit  has  recently  been  decided  In 
New  Hampshire  of  interest  to  the  banking 
fraternity.  The  suit  was  brought  against 
the  directors  of  a  national  bank  upon  the 
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ground  that  they  were  responsible  for  the 
embezzlements  of  the  cashier  of  the  bank. 
The  judge  found  that  none  of  the  directors 
knew  of  the  defalcation,  or  concealed  it,  or 
even  suspected  it,  or  that  there  was  anything 
wrong  with  the  bank  until  after  its  failure, 
and  that  the  directors  exercised  due  care 
and  were  not  guilty  of  negligence,  and  were 
not  responsible. 

. . .  .Situated  at  the  head  of  a  small  gulch 
at  the  base  of  some  low  mountains  in  Utah 
there  is  a  deposit  of  sulphur  which  covers 
several  hundred  acres,  and  though  it  has 
been  mined  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the 
supply  is  deemed  to  be  inexhaustible,  as  it 
is  added  to  year  by  year  by  being  forced  up 
from  beneath.  About  ten  tons  of  pure  sul 
phur  are  mined  daily  for  six  months  of  the 
year.  Altho  the  mines  are  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  railroad  and  the  expense  of 
hauling  supplies  to  the  mine  and  the  sulphur 
to  the  railroad  is  very  great,  the  profits  aie 
satisfactory  to  the  owners  of  the  mine. 

....  An  American  visitor  to  the  great  docks 
in  London,  England,  is  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  he  sees  goods  being  shipped  to 
every  part  of  the  inhabited  globe;  places 
the  names  of  which  he  is  entirely  un- 
familiar with.  The  United  States  is 
very  rapidly  becoming  a  shipper  to  all 
foreign  countries.  Even  Siam,  of  which 
we  know  so  little,  is  receiving  exports  from 
this  country,  some  of  the  principal  exporta- 
tions  being  kerosene  oil,  lamps,  tools,  clocks 
and  watches,  and  high-class  machinery  for 
electric  tramways,  cotton  goods  and  medi- 
cines. The  shipment  of  locomotives  to  Ko- 
rea, Japan  and  Russia  is  now  an  old  story. 

....The  youngest  son  of  Jay  Gould  at- 
tained his  majority  recently,  and  by  so  doing 
became  entitled  to  the  $10,000,000  which  his 
father  left  to  each  of  his  children.  This  $10,- 
000,000  was  left  in  trust  so  that  the  young 
man  is  able  to  spend  only  the  present  and  ac- 
cumulated interest.*  This  small  sum  would 
undoubtedly  be  sufficient  for  most  men  if 
they  happened  to  be  so  situated  that  no  ex- 
traordinary demands  were  made  upon  their 
exchequer.      Young  Gould  is  said  to  be  a 


hard-working,  rather  capable  business  man, 
and,  if  the  report  is  true,  is  entitled  to  a  great 
deal  of  credit.  Certainly  he  cannot  be  blamed 
because  his  father  saw  tit  to  leave  *him  $10,- 
000,000. 

. . .  .The  State  Department  has  published  a 
report  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  in  re- 
gard to  the  commerce  of  Hawaii  in  1897, 
from  which  it  appears  that  of  the  total  Im- 
ports of  the  islands  the  United  States  con- 
tributed 76.94  per  cent.;  Great  Britain,  Can- 
ada and  the  colonies  together,  11.85  per 
cent,  the  balance  being  distributed  about 
equally  between  Germany,  China,  Japan  and 
other  countries.  Of  the  exports  99.62  per 
cent,  went  to  the  United  States,  sugar  repre- 
senting 96  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Apart  from 
sugar  the  chief  articles  of  export  were  rice, 
hides,  skins,  wool,  coffee  and  fruits.  The 
value  of  the  imports  into  Hawii  in  1897  was 
$8,871,041,  an  increase  of  $1,679,877  over 
1896,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  was  $16,- 
081,305,  a  gain  of  $508,428. 

Boston  has  reason  to  be  proud.    Her 

new  terminal  station,  which  has  been  built 
to  accommodate  several  railroads  which  enter 
the  city  of  Boston  from  the  South,  has  just 
been  opened  for  service.    It  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  railroad  station  in  the  world.    It  has 
many  new  and  improved  features  looking  to 
the  comfort,  convenience  and  safety  of  trav- 
elers.   The  railroads  which  will  use  this  sta- 
tion   carry   annually   about   25,000,000   pas- 
sengers to  and  from  Boston.    An  interesting 
thing  connected  with  this  station  is  that  the 
lower  tracks,  which  will  accommodate  the 
suburban  traffic,  are  17  feet  below  the  main 
floor  and  7  feet  below  high  tide.    To  over- 
come the  existing  difficulty  of  such  a  state 
of  affairs  a  continuous    watertight    coffer- 
dam, waterproofed  on  the  inside,  has  been 
built  around  the  sides  of  the  station  at  a  cost 
of  $75,000.    Electricity   is  largely   used   for 
running  the  nineteen  elevators  and  for  light 
and  power. 

DIVIDENDS  ANNOUNCED   ARE  : 

United  States  Fire  Insurance  Company  4 
per  cent.,  payable  on  demand. 

Pacific  Fire  Insurance  Company  5  per  cent. , 
payable  on  demand. 


INSURANCE. 


ANOTHER    FRAUDULENT 
SUBSTITUTION. 

The  Nortlivvesteiii  Ijife  Assurance  Com- 
pauy  is  deteudaut  in  a  suit  brouglit  by  the 
widow  of  John  S.  Hopkins,  who  was  cashier 
of  the  I'eople's  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  and 
shot  himself,  in  March  last,  because  his  po- 
sition had  become  intolerable.  To  prevent 
a  natural  mistake,  let  us  distinctly  say  that 
this  is  not  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life,  lo- 
cated in  Milwaukee,  and  that  there  is  far 
less  resemblance  between  the  two  concerns 
than  between  their  names.  There  was  a  so- 
ciety known  as  the  Masonic  Aid  Association, 
and  in  1892  the  late  Mr.  Hopkins  obtained  a 
$10,000  poUcy  in  that  society.  A  year  ago 
that  society  changed  its  name  to  the  name 
above  mentioned.  It  is  wrong  to  be  censo- 
rious and  to  be  hasty  in  attributing  bad  mo- 
tives to  people,  yet  the  law  agrees  with  com- 
mon sense  in  laying  down  the  rule  that  men 
are  always  to  be  presumed  to  intend  the  nat- 
ural and  necessary  consequences  of  their 
own  acts.  Now  can  anybody  be  found  who 
has  a  doubt  whether  the  persons  who  man- 
aged the  Masonic  Aid  had  heard,  and  heard 
favorably,  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual'/ 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  they  knew  the 
name  they  chose  would  be  by  many  mis- 
taken for  that  of  the  Northwestern,  since 
that  company  is  ordinarily  referred  to  as 
"  the  Northwestern,"  or  as  "  the  Northwest- 
ern Mutual,"  or  sometimes  as  "  the  North- 
western Mutual  Life? "  Can  there  be 
any  doubt,  therefore,  that  they  deliberately 
intended  to  have  their  society  mistaken  for 
the  other  and  changed  the  name  for  that  ex- 
press purpose? 

Let  us  recur  to  another  case:  Some  years 
ago  an  assessment  society  here  called  itself 
The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Association  of 
America.  The  managers  removed  to  the  first 
floor  in  the  old  Stewart  Building,  and  they 
fashioned  their  Broadway  windows  thus: 
they  lettered  the  shades  "  Mutual  Benefit " 
in  large  gilt  letters,  with  the  word  "  Life " 
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us  a  single  line  below  ;  the  words  "Associa- 
lion  of  America "  formed  a  small  line  at 
the  bottom,  and  then  the  shades  were  so 
drawn  as  to  make  tliis  line  practically  indis- 
tinguishable. Their  literature  was  treated 
in  the  same  way.  We  charged  this  as  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  fraudulently  misrepre- 
sent, and  we  pursued  that  society  with  espe- 
cial energy  until  it  came  to  its  natural  end, 
for  its  practices  were  as  dishonest  as  ita 
name. 

To  return  to  the  concern  which  has  stolen 
the  name  of  the  Northwestern,  when  the 
change  was  made,  return  of  all  policies  was 
aslved,  that  exchange  might  be  made  for 
others  under  the  appropriated  (not  the  ap- 
propriate) title.  The  plaintiff  widow  alleges 
that  the  Masonic  policy  made  no  mention  of 
suicide,  and  that  her  husband  did  not  assent 
to  and  did  not  know  of  the  clause  in  the  new 
one  declaring  suicide  within  two  years  a 
cause  of  forfeiture.  The  defendant  denies 
that  Mr.  Hopkins  was  asked  to  exchange 
policies,  and  avers  that  he  asked  for  the  ex- 
change. Here  is  a  conflict  of  testimony 
which  we  are  unable  to  decide,  but  the  "  two 
years  "  necessarily  mean  two  years  after  is- 
sue; and  although  Mr.  Hopkins  committed 
suicide  within  three  months  from  the  date 
of  the  second  policy,  the  time  limit  had  long 
expired  on  the  original  date  of  issue.  Hence, 
any  decent  defense  on  this  added  clause  re- 
quires the  defendant  to  prove  aflirmatively 
that  the  policy  was  so  diflerent  as  to  be 
a  new  one  and  that  the  insured  was  aware 
of  it  and  was  a  party  to  making  it. 

This  sort  of  Northwestern,  however,  is 
never  caught  without  an  excuse.  True,  it 
says,  the  original  policy  contained  no  suicide 
clause,  yet  suicide  fell  within  its  provisions 
as  being  "  a  pernicious  habit  that  obviously 
tends  to  shorten  life  !  "  Possibly  not  so  "  ob- 
viously," yet  certainly,  the  practice  of  cheat- 
ing tends  to  shorten  business  life,  and  this 
touch  of  knavish  humor  reminds  us  of  a 
memorable  case  of  claim  collection  against 
the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  above  mentioned. 
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The  claim  was  kept  off  so  long  by  requiring 
proofs  of  death  according  to  very  technical 
procedure  and  by  averring  that  no  official 
knowledge  of  the  death  existed  that  we  were 
moved  to  suggest  that  prudent  members  of 
the  association  who  wanted  to  have  the  fact 
of  their  departure  known  officially  without 
loss  of  time,  might  drop  in  and  die  in  the 
president's  office. 

Since  the  above  was  written  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  ^public  by  which  this 
Northwestern  has  been  consolidated  with 
the  Iowa  Life  Insurance  Company.  At  pres- 
ent the  announcement  goes  no  further  than 
that  the  officers  of  the  latter  have  also  be- 
come officers  of  the  former.  The  Iowa  Life 
is  a  respectable  level-premium  company 
against  which  nothing  is  to  be  said.  We 
hope  it  will  be  successful  in  its  well-meant 
attempt,  but  the  ill-odor  of  the  stolen  name 
must  have  vanished  first.  Undoubtedly  not 
a  few  persons,  even  while  reading  the  news 
item  announcing  the  transfer  of  the  "  North- 
western Life  Assurance  Company,"  were 
confused  about  the  identity.  It  is,  however, 
a  satisfaction  to  have  the  name  disappear. 


A    CENTURY    OLD. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  which  can  no 
longer  be  sufficiently  designated  as  "  the 
last "  or  "  the  late  "  war,  there  was,  within 
the  personal  recollection  of  the  writer  hereof, 
a  fire  company  in  the  city  of  Providence 
known  as  the  Providence- Washington.  It 
was  then  close  to  +he  water  of  the  river,  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Westminster  street 
and  Market  Square.  The  Providence  Insur- 
ance Company  was  the  result  of  the  feeling 
of  certain  Providence  business  men  that  the 
need  of  insurance  against  fire  was  veritable 
and  was  insufficiently  met;  this  was  in  1798, 
and  the  organization  was  effected  .January 
14th,  just  a  hundred  years  ago.  All  offices 
occupied  by  the  company  have  looked  out 
upon  Market  Square.  This  was  the  first  in- 
surance company  in  Rhode  Island— the  State, 
not  the  island,  for,  as  few  are  aware,  the  is- 
land of  that  name  is  an  actual  island  and  is 
a  part  of  Rhode  Island  State— and  there  are 
ppl^  two  companies  In  the  United   States 


which  rank  this  in  age.  The  compound  name 
arose  from  the  absorption  of  the  Washing- 
ton of  Providence  in  1817,  but  there  have 
been  absorptions  of  some  others  without  at- 
tempt to  load  the  title  with  thoir  names. 

Tlie  original  capital  was  $150,000,  in  2,000 
$75  shares.  Dividends  of  from  30  to  60  per 
cent,  are  on  record,  but  in  the  later  years 
different  ideas  have  prevailed  and  dividends 
have  been  in  part  left  to  fructify  in  surplus, 
which  has  grown  to  nearly  equal  the  capital; 
that  also  has  been  increased,  and  a  further 
addition  of  $100,000  in  1898  has  now  made 
the  company  a  "  half-million  "  one. 

In  all  this  long  century  of  progress  things 
have  so  changed  that  if  the  founders  could 
return  they  would  find  themselves  almost  in 
another  world.  Only  the  need  of  insurance  and 
its  principles  remain;  the  conditions  and  the 
practice  have  been  revolutionized.  The  com- 
pany was  founded  in  a  time  of  torches  and 
whale  oil;  it  begins  its  second  century  in  a 
time  of  electricity  and  of  wide  transforma- 
tions—science, geography,  government  and 
social  orders  are  being  made  over.  Insurance 
must  manage  to  conform  itself  to  fit  them, 
and  the  Providence- Washington,  let  us  hope, 
will  enter  on  its  third  century  in  1999  un- 
dimmed  and  without  having  found  any  be- 
nevolent wrecker  able  to  save  it  by  destroy- 
ing it. 


INSURANCE    ITEM. 

The  events  of  the  year  have  laid  out  a  great 
deal  of  business  for  Congress  which  may  not 
be  attended  to  with  such  wisdom  as  goes 
with  statesmanship  of  broad  mind  and  sa- 
gacious foresight,  but  must  nevertheless  be 
attended  to  somehow,  and  will  be.  With  all 
this  extra  and  unexpected  demand  for  na- 
tional supervision  in  far-off  places,  Congress 
will  be  unusually  busy,  even  if  only  usually 
wise.  It  will,  therefore,  be  impossible  to 
secure  action  on  the  Piatt  bill  or  any  other 
bill  for  the  National  Supervision  which  has 
been  the  hobby  of  perhaps  a  few  score  of 
persons— to  wit,  supervisors  of  insurance. 
Nothing  has  been  said— at  least,  nothing  of 
any  weight— on  behalf  of  national  interven- 
tion except  that  it  might  be  a  lighter  evil 
than  the  intervention  and  harassing  which 
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Insurance  now  endures.  This  It  might  be- 
perhaps  it  would  not  be,  but  It  might  be— 
provided  it  did  displace  State  supervision. 
But  would  it?  Nobody  has  guaranteed  any- 
thing beyond  the  "  if." 


Insurance  Statements. 

STATE      MUTUAL      LIFE      ASSURANCE 
COMPANY,  OF    WORCESTER,  MASS. 

The  State  Mutual  Life  presents  this  week 
its  fifty-third  annual  financial  statement,  show- 
ing the  condition  of  the  company  on  December 
31st,  1898.  The  State  Mutual  pursues  the  same 
policy,  after  more  than  fifty  years'  experience, 
that  has  characterized  it  from  its  early  days, 
that  of  granting  life  insurance  under  the  best 
conditions,  with  a  view  to  the  best  interests  of 
its  members.  Its  management  has  been  and  is 
of  the  highest  character  and  the  result  is  shown 
in  its  annual  statement.  During  the  year  the 
State  Mutual  gained  in  assets  $1,258,202  and 
lin  surplus  $169,689,  the  liabilities  of  the  com- 
pany on  the  31st  of  December  being  $13,245,- 
410,  and  its  surplus,  by  the  Massachusetts 
standard,  $1,468,482.96.  The  State  Mutual 
makes  a  practice  of  charging  off  to  profit  and 
loss  the  premiums  which  have  matured,  and.  also 
the  premiums  paid  upon  investment  securities 
purchased  by  it  during  the  year,  so  that  its 
assets  are  not  padded.  The  company  had  in 
force  January  1st,  $69,517,218  of  insurance,  and 
it  paid  to  policy  holders  during  the  year  $1,615,- 
378.27.  From  the  figures  above  given  and  from 
a  careful  reading  of  the  annual  statement  pub- 
lished in  detail  it  will  be  seen  that  the  State 
Mutual  is  a  very  strong,  well-managed  com- 
pany. It  writes  a  number  of  different  forms  of 
policies  to  suit  the  wishes  of  would-be  insurers, 
and  in  each  policy  is  incorporated  the  excellent 
features  required  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts. 
No  one  can  go  amiss  in  taking  a  life  policy  with 
the  State  Mutual.  Col.  A.  George  Bullock  is 
President  and  Henry  M.  Witter  is  Secretary. 

THE   CONTINENTAL   FIRE   INSURANCE 
COMPANY,   OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  yearly  statement  of  the  Continental  In- 
surance Company,  showing  the  condition  of  its 
business  January  1st,  is  an  interesting  one. 
The  Continental  is  one  of  the  largest  insurance 
companies  in  the  country,  having  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  net  surplus  of  $3,479,234.88,  and 
total  assets  of  $9,077,114.17.  The  company  has 
gained  during  the  year  in  all  the  essentials  of  a 
TyelJ-conducted  insurance  company.    F.  C.  Moore 


is  President,   Henry  Evans  Vice-President,  and 
Edward  Lanning  is  Secretary. 

HOME  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

The  ninety -first  semi-annual  statement  of  the 
Home  Insurance  Company  is  another  surprise. 
For  some  time  past  the  company  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  increasing  its  assets  and  net  surplus 
each  year  by  large  figures,  and  the  present 
statement  shows  that  this  habit  has  become  a 
chronic  one.  The  company's  assets  now  amount 
to  $12,161,164.79,  a  gain  during  the  year  of 
$864,661,  and  its  net  surplus  is  $4,427,802.36, 
a  gain  of  $857,534.  The  company  has  the  com- 
mendable practice  of  publishing  a  list  of  the 
securities  in  which  its  assets  are  invested,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  unusually  well  in- 
vested. The  Home  ranks  among  the  greatest  as 
well  as  the  best  insurance  companies  of  this 
country.  Daniel  A.  Heald  is  President ;  John 
H.  Washburn  and  Elbridge  G.  Snow,  Vice-Pres- 
idents, and  Thomas  B.  Greene  and  Areunah  M. 
Burtis,  Secretaries. 

THE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA,    OF    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

This  grand  old  company,  founded  in  1792,  has 
filled  a  place  in  the  business  world  of  great 
value.  We  publish  to-day  its  one  hundred  and 
seventh  annual  statement,  and  its  perusal  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  our  readers.  The  company 
had  assets  on  the  first  of  January  of  $10,206,- 
488.90,  and  its  surplus  over  all  liabilities  was 
$2,526,555.98.  Its  capital  is  $3,000,000.  It 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest 
but  one  of  the  strongest  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  country.  A  fire  insurance  policy 
in  the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America  is 
a  valuable  asset.  Charles  Piatt  is  President, 
Eugene  L.  Ellison  is  Vice-President. 
THE  WILLIAMSBURGH  CITY  FIRE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY,  OF  BROOK- 
LYN, N.  Y. 

Greater  New  York  is  justly  proud  of  the 
Williamsburgh  City  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
of  Brooklyn,  and  its  forty-sixth  annual  state- 
ment will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  every 
one  interested  in  fire  underwriting.  During  the 
year  the  Williamsburgh  City  has  made  an  in- 
crease in  its  assets  of  $180,000,  and  in  its  net 
surplus  of  $150,000.  Surely  when  one  considers 
the  adverse  circumstances  which  have  attended 
the  transaction  of  fire  insurance  business  in  this 
city  during  the  past  year  these  results  are  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  The  company  has  declared 
a  regular  semi-annual  dividend  of  10  per  cent., 
and  an  extra  one  of  2  per  cent.  Marshall  S. 
Driggs  is  President,  Frederick  H.  Way  Secre- 
tary, 
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PEBBLES. 

The  grip  is  again  epidemic.  Uncle  >Sam 
has  a  well-developed  case. — The  World-Herald, 
Omaha. 

. ..  .The  place  where  the  United  States  most 
needs  an  "  open  door  "  is — the  United  States. — 
Puck.  J 

....'*  Did  you  lead  your  class?"  "No,  but 
the  whole  faculty  were  after  me." — Yale  Rec- 
ord. 

...  .Blinkers:  "Why  are  all  those  theoso- 
phists  rushing  into  that  hall?"  Winkers:  "A 
lecturer  from  the  Orient  has  promised  to  tell 
them  what  theosophy  is." — New  York  Weekly. 

....Cal)  Tout:  "I  say,  Bill;  lend  me  six- 
pence." Cahhy:  "I  can't;  but  I  can  lend  you 
fourpence,"  Cab  Tout:  "All  right.  Then  you'll 
owe  me  twopence." — Punch. 

....  From  sun  to  snow,  from  snow  to  slop. 
When  will  this  weather  ever  stop? 
From  sneeze  to  cold,  from  cold  to  grip, 
And  doctor  man  at  five  per  trip. 

—N.   Y.  Herald. 

. . .  .In  Chicago  "  What  is  the  cause  of  the 
riot?"  "Some  New  York  fellow  was  trying 
to  hang  a  card  labeled  '  Also  Embalmers  *  under 
the  beef  packer's  office  sign." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

.  . .  .Young  Father:  "  What  would  you  name 
her?  "  Father-in-Law:  "  Why,  name  her  Maria 
Teresa.  It  will  cost  a  small  fortune  to  raise 
her,  and  as  soon  as  she's  raised  you'll  lose  her." 
— Judge.  , 

....Quiz:  "What  do  you  specially  notice 
about  uneducated  men  that  have  made  large  for- 
tunes?" Biz:  "That  they  almost  invariably 
attribute  it  to  their  lack  of  education." — Brook- 
lyn Life.  _^ 

...."And  now,"  said  his  friend,  "that  we 
have  the  Philippines,  the  question  is,  what  will 
we  do  with  them?"  "Nonsense,"  said  the  ex- 
pansionist, "  the  question  is,  what  will  we  annex 
next?"— Pwcfc. 

...  .Mistress:  "  Verena,  the  guests  are  not 
eating  their  oyster  pie.  What  is  the  matter 
with  it."  New  Cook:  "  I  dunno,  mem.  I  put 
in  half  a  cupful  of  sugar  f'r  every  pint  of  eys- 
ters.  Mebby  that  wasn't  enough;  mem." — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

....  Aguinaldo  will  make  a  stand  at  Iloilo. — 
Cablegram. 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck. 

Eating  peanuts  by  the  peck ; 
He  munched  the  nuts  from  either  hand — 
Enough  to  Filipinut  stand ! 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

....  In  a  car  a  small  boy  was  observed  to  be 
suddenly  agitated,  but  regained  his  self-control 
after  a  few  moments.  Soon  after  the  conductor 
appeared  and  asked  for  fares.  When  he  stood 
before  the  small  boy  there  was  a  slight  pause, 
and  the  passengers  were  surprised  to  hear  the 
following :  "  Pleathe  charge  it  to  my  papa ;  I've 
thwallowed   the   money." — Exchange. 

....It  is  often  said  that  no  European  can 
understand  Chinese  commercial  methods.  Here 
is  a  curious  instance  of  the  Celestial's  mental 
inversion.  A  Chinese  hotelkeeper  had  contract- 
ed to  board  and  lodge  a  visitor  for  a  dollar  a 
day.  As  time  went  on  he  found  it  impossible  to 
get  his  weekly  account  settled.  So  he  offered  to 
maintain  his  guest  for  half  a  dollar  a  week. 
He  said  he  would  lose  less. — London  Chronicle. 


PUZZLES. 

'CONDUCTED^BY  VIRGINIA^DOANK, 

Fob  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  Black-belt  Diamonds,"  by 
Booker  T.  Washington. 

BECONSTRUCTION. 

Rearrange  the  words  in  the  following  para- 
graph so  as  to  form  a  quotation  from  Shake- 
speare : 

Be  thyself.  Gentle  and  just  hearts  hate,  not 
iove,  corruption.  Fear  those  that  carry  still 
tongues.  Peace,  to  last  in  envious  silence,  wins 
thee  not.  Cherish  honesty  more  than  thy  right 
hand.  M.  £.  s. 

Pi. 

Kht  seary  heva  slingin  stuj  sa  slotbeg  od  : 
Ilet  dol  yare  si  eht  ginnil  fo  eht  wen, — 
Dilfel  hwit  het  wein  fo  curiosep  orimemes, 
Eht  gledon  saw  thod  nile  eht  virles  «i. 

MULTIPLICATION. 

(Example:  Multiply  a  letter  of  the  alphabet 
by  forward  and  the  result  will  be  skillful. 
Answer,  e-x-pert.) 

1.  Multiply  a  prefix  by  a  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  the  result  will  be  a  substitute. 

2.  Multiply  a  common  abbreviation  by  a  use- 
ful article,  and  the  result  will  be  a  fop. 

3.  Multiply  a  nickname  by  a  coin  value,  and 
the  result  will  be  an  English  coin. 

4.  Multiply  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  by  to 
squeeze,  and  the  result  will  be  to  make  known 
one's  opinions. 

5.  Multiply  an  exclamation  by  a  masculine 
nickname,  and  the  result  will  be  fooled. 

(j.  Multiply  festal  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  splendid  assemblage. 

7.  Multiply  a  beverage  by  a  common  verb,  and 
the  result  will  be  a  name  borne  by  a  Russian 
czar. 

8.  Multiply  a  pronoun  by  pointed,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  six-cornered. 

9.  Multiply  an  exclamation  by  a  crossing,  and 
the  result  will  be  a  famous  university. 

10.  Multiply  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  by  an  as- 
sumption, and  the  result  will  be  to  remonstrate. 

11.  Multiply  two-thirds  of  ten  by  a  piece  of 
baked  clay,  and  the  result  will  be  woven. 

12.  Multiply  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  by  a 
short  treatise,  and  the  result  will  be  to  remove 
forcibly. 

13.  Multiply  a  feminine  nickname  by  con- 
sumed, and  the  result  will  be  to  dislocate. 

14.  Multiply  an  exclamation  by  certain  Ro- 
man days  of  the  month,  and  the  result  will  be 
chemical  compounds. 

15.  Multiply  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  by  spa- 
cious, and  the  result  will  be  a  pattern. 

16.  Simply  multiply  a  pen,  and  the  result  will 
be  a  mythological  river. 

17.  Multiply  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  by  ro- 
bust, and  the  result  will  be  to  evaporate. 

w.  A.  s. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  JANUARY  5th. 

A  GOBLBT. — Centrals,  Longfellow.  1,  Colon  ; 
2,  prods  ;  3,  pinch  ;  4,  pagan  ;  5,  taflfy  ;  6,  fee ;  7, 
L  ;  8,  L  ;  9,  mob  ;  10,  Dewey. 

Zigzag. — "  Gotz  of  the  Iron  Hand."  1,  Gougli ;  2, 
couch  ;  3,  motto  ;  4,  crazy  ;  5,  Gobbo  ;  6,  craft ;  7, 
bathe;  8,  ahead;  9,  ephod  ;  10,  fiery;  11,  baron; 
12,  groom  ;  13,  brown  ;  14,  fight ;  15,  Diana ;  IG, 
anent ;  17,  David. 

Framed  Woed-sqcarb. — From  1  to  2,  smai-test ; 
1  to  3,  septuple  ;  2  to  4,  tangible ;  3  to  4,  edentate  ; 
1  to  5,  sac ;  2  to  6,  two  ;  4  to  8,  een  ;  3  to  7,  ego. 
Word-square :  1,  Cato  ;  2,  atom  ;  3,  tore ;  4,  omen. 
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PERSONALS. 

In  a  small  village  near  Canal  Dover,  O., 
a  few  days  ago  the  four  sous  of  John  Sumers, 
industrious  and  thrifty  young  men,  were  mar- 
ried to  the  four  daughters  of  James  Hochstet- 
tler,  a  prosperous  farmer.  The  quadruple  wed- 
ding took  place  at  the  home  of  the  four  brides. 
The  four  couples  will  live  near  each  other  and 
within  sight  of  the  houses  of  the  parents. 

....  Sir  Henry  Hawkins,  who  recently  retired 
by  resignation  from  the  High  Court  of  Judica- 
ture in  England  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  and 
has  since  been  elevated  to  the  peerage,  receiving 
an  annuity  of  $17,500,  was  known  as  a  "  hang- 
ing Judge,"  and  was  noted  for  his  just  severity 
in  his  administration  of  the  criminal  law.  Be- 
fore he  was  raised  to  the  bench  he  won  fame 
as  leading  counsel  for  the  Crown  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Arthur  Orton.  the  Tichborne  claimant. 

....Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore,  of  Philadelphia 
(for  the  last  ten  years  a  resident  of  London), 
did  not  long  survive  John  W.  Keely,  in  whose 
"  motor"  she  had  the  greatest  faith,  and  in  sup- 
port of  whose  projects  she  had  spent  large  sums 
of  money.  For  many  years  she  paid  him  $300 
a  month.  From  her  husband  she  had  inherited 
in  1878  a  fortune  of  $5,500,000,  which  had  been 
accumulated  by  the  manufacture  of  paper.  She 
was  interested  in  many  charitable  undertakings, 
was  a  friend  of  Disraeli  and  the  Brownings,  and 
had  written  several  novels,  the  first  one  appear- 
ing forty  years  ago. 

....  Mr.  Charlemagne  Tower,  the  new  Am- 
bassador to  Russia,  has  been  Minister  to  Austria 
for  the  last  year  and  a  half,  and  was  highly 
commended  for  the  ability  and  tact  which  he 
displayed  at  Vienna  during  the  trying  months 
of  the  war  with  Spain.  He  inherited  great 
wealth  from  his  father,  with  whom  he  was  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  the  iron-ore  mines 
of  the  Vermillion  Range,  north  of  Duluth.  Mr. 
Tower  was  educated  at  Harvard  and  in  Europe, 
and  has  written  several  historical  works.  His 
successor  at  Vienna,  Mr.  Addison  C.  Harris,  is 
a  leading  member  of  the  Indiana  bar. 

....  William  R.  Laidlaw,  who  has  been  suing 
Russell  Sage  for  the  last  six  years,  must  try 
again.  Laidlaw  was  in  Mr.  Sage's  oflSce  on 
December  4th,  1891,  when  Norcross  exploded  a 
bomb  there,  and  he  asserts  that  he  would  not 
have  received  the  injuries  which  disabled  him 
if  the  millionaire  had  not  used  him  as  a  shield. 
There  have  been  four  trials,  and  at  the  last  one 
the  jury  gave  Laidlaw  $43,104.  This  verdict 
the  Court  of  Appeals  has  now  set  aside,  ordering 
a  new  trial.     Laidlaw's  counsel  has  been  Mr. 


Joseph  IL  Choate,  whose  cross-examinations  of 
Mr.  Sage  were  quite  interesting,  but  Mr.  Choate 
now  goes  to  London  as  Ambassador  and  cannot 
appear  at  the  next  trial. 

....  Some  one  having  expressed  doubt  as  to 
Admiral  Dewey's  attitude  toward  the  two  great 
political  parties,  the  newspapers  have  inter- 
viewed his  brothers  and  other  relatives  in  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt,  on  this  point.  All  of  them  say  that 
"  George  "  is  a  Republican,  so  far  as  they  know, 
altho  he  is  not  a  partisan  and  has  not  voted  for 
forty  years,  because  he  has  not  been  able  to  go 
to  the  polls  at  Montpelier,  his  legal  residence. 
In  San  Francisco  thirty  years  ago  he  said  he 
was  "  a  Republican  of  old  Vermont  stock."  His 
father  and  his  brothers  are  Republicans.  They 
have  heard  of  no  change  in  his  politics,  but  sug- 
gest that  his  connection  with  the  navy  has  pre- 
vented him  from  expressing  partisan  opinions. 

....  Col.  San  Martin,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  small  Spanish  garrison  at  Ponce  when 
General  Miles  landed  in  Porto  Rico,  is  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life  in  the  Spanish  penal  colony 
of  Ceuta  because  with  his  handful  of  men  he 
did  not  resist  the  advance  of  the  American 
army.  He  withdrew  from  Ponce  partly  for  the 
reason  that  the  foreign  Consuls  asked  him  to  do 
so.  Upon  his  arrival  at  San  Juan  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot,  but  his  request  that  the  sen- 
tence should  be  executed  in  Spain  was  granted. 
He  was  a  brave  soldier — five  medals  were  proof 
of  that — and  the  American  generals  were  glad 
to  give  him  letters  in  which  the  necessity  for 
his  action  was  shown.  These  letters  may  have 
caused  the  commutation  of  his  sentence,  but 
he  should  have  been  set  free. 

The  late  Harlan  P.  HaJsey,  of  Brook- 
lyn, accumulated  the  greater  part  of  his  for- 
tune in  a  curious  way.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  organized  two  Trust  companies  and  was 
a  director  in  other  financial  corporations,  but 
nearly  all  of  the  $500,000  which  he  left  to  his 
family  had  been  paid  to  him  by  publishers  for 
more  than  GOO  stories  of  detectives  and  of 
crime,  whose  author  was  known  as  "  Old 
Sleuth  "  to  the  boys  who  bought  and  read  them. 
Mr.  Halsey  was  "  Old  Sleuth,"  and  his  popu- 
larity with  the  telegraph  messenger  boys  and 
their  kind  was  so  great  that  his  publishers  paid 
high  prices  for  his  work.  When  he  was  in  the 
mood  he  could  write  twq  of  these  tales  in  a 
week.  For  ten  years,  while  thus  engaged  in 
writing,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn 
Board  of  Education,  exercising  upon  the  young 
a  much  better  influence  through  the  agency  of 
that  office  than  in  the  pages  of  his  "  penny 
dreadfuls." 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  WORLD. 


In*  the    Senate    the    Niea- 

The    Nicaragua  ^        ,  ,  •,, 

_        .    ^        ragua  Canal  bill      was 
Canal. 

passed  on   the  21st   by    a 

vote  of  48  to  6,  and  it  now  goes  to  the  House. 
Since  the  beginning  oV  the  debate  some  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  have  been  changed,  to  meet 
objections  that  were  raised.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  it  the  Government  virtually  takes 
possession  of  the  old  Maritime  Canal  Com- 
pany and  its  concession,  paying  a  sum  not 


to  build  and  perpetually  own  and  control 
said  Canal,"  and  he  is  empowered,  if  he  shall 
fail  to  obtain  these,  to  negotiate  for  the  con- 
trol of  "  some  other  canal,"  or  for  the  right 
to  make  one  in  some  other  place.  He  is  au- 
thorized to  negotiate  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  The  bill  guaran- 
tees the  neutrality  of  the  Canal,  except  that 
we  reserve  the  right  to  protect  the  waterway 
"  against   all   interruptions."      The   original 


RIB  BEAN 


■*-^^^ap  Juan  del 
Noite 


NICARAGUA   CANAL   ROUTES 


exceeding  ,$5,000,000  in  settlement  of  all  the 
company's  obligations.  All  of  the  old  liabil- 
ities having  thus  been  cleared  away,  the 
company  is  to  issue  $100,000,000  of  stock  in 
shares  of  $100,  and  the  Government  sub- 
scribes for  925,000  of  these.  The  remaining 
shares  are  to  be  held  hy  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica.  Of  the  seven  directors,  each  of 
these  countries  has  one,  and  our  Government 
appoints  five.  The  expenditure  in  construc- 
tion is  limited  to  $20,000,000  a  year.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  secure  from  Nica- 
ragua and  Costa  Rica  such  additional  con- 
cessions as  will  "  enable  the  United  States 


route  of  the  Maritime  Company,  beginning 
at  San  Juan  del  Norte  (or  Greytown)  extends 
directly  across  the  intervening  country  to  a 
junction  with  the  San  Juan  River  at  the 
point  where  the  great  Ochoa  dam  is  to  be 
built.  About  ten  miles  from  Greytown  are 
the  three  projected  locks  which  raise  the 
Canal  to  the  level  of  the  great  lake.  From 
these  locks  the  course  of  the  Canal  continues 
at  a  uniform  level  through  one  deep  cut  and 
successive  basins  flooded  by  embankments- 
to  the  San  Juan,  thence  to  the  lake  and 
across  it,  and  then  by  excavation  for  a  few 
miles  and  afterward  through  a  flooded  basin 
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lo  tb«  lliroo  locks  wliich  lako  the  surface 
level  down  again  to  the  ocean  level  at  Brito. 
The  Walker  Connnission  prefers,  for  that 
part  of  the  Canal  lying  between  Greytown 
and  the  Ochoa  dam,  the  I^iill  or  low  level 
route,  which  follows  more  closely  the  course 
of  the  river,  and  is  eleven  miles  longer  than 
the  route  on  w^hich  the  Maritime  Company 
began  its  work. 


The    President    decided    that 

n     .  Commissary-General      Eagan 

Beef. 

must  be  tried  by  court  mar- 
tial for  his  abusive  attack  upon  General 
Miles  before  the  War  Inquiry  Commission. 
The  court  will  be  composed  of  thirteen  offi- 
cers—Major-Generals Merritt,  Wade,  But- 
ler and  Young;  Brigadier-Generals  Prank, 
Pennington,  ilandall,  Kline  and  Comba; 
Colonels  Haynes,  Gillespie,  Suter  and  Guen- 
ther— with  Lt.-Col.  George  B.  Davis  as 
Judge  Advocate.  Major-General  Merritt  will 
preside,  and  the  first  session  was  ordered 
for  the  25th  inst.  The  published  rumors 
that  Secretary  Alger  would  resign  because 
he  had  been  unable  to  procure  a  court  of  in- 
quiry before  which  General  Miles  as  well  as 
General  Eagan  would  be  on  trial,  appear  to 
have  no  foundation  in  fact.  General  Eagan 
has  submitted  to  the  Commission  an  amended 
statement,  in  which  he  contents  himself  with 
saying  that  the  testimony  of  General  Miles 
as  to  the  experimental  use  of  "  processed  " 
beef  was  "  untrue  and  unworthy  of  more 
emphatic  denial."  He  takes  pains  to  declare 
under  oath  that  Secretary  Alger  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  beef  contracts.  Chief 
Surgeon  Daly,  whose  report  concerning  the 
beef  was  a  part  of  General  Miles's  testimony, 
has  been  subjected  to  a  severe  examination 
by  the  Commission,  a  member  of  which  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  on  trial.  He  de- 
clined to  accept  this  definition  of  his  relation 
to  the  proceedings.  It  appears  that  Surgeon 
Daly  analyzed  a  portion  of  the  beef  which 
was  in  bad  condition  and  which  he  thought 
had  been  subjected  to  a  preserving  process, 
and  found  indications  of  borax  and  salicylic 
acid.  He  was  Chief  Surgeon  with  General 
Miles.  The  Commission  virtually  reproved 
him  for  having  reported  his  opinions  about 
the  beef  to  the  Commanding  General  while 
En  Porto  Rico  rather  than  to  Surgeon-Gen- 


eral Sternberg  or  Commissary-General 
Eagan.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Commis- 
sion a  portion  of  the  substance  (a  residuum 
obtained  by  boiling  the  beef)  which  Surgeon 
Daly  had  analyzed  was  given  to  Professor 
Clarke,  the  chemist  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey. His  analysis  clearly  disclosed  the  pres- 
ence of  borax  and  salicylic  acid. 


The  Situation 
in  Cuba. 


Concerning  the  policy  to 
be  pursued  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  the  revenue  col- 
lected at  Santiago,  conflicting  reports  are 
published.  Dr.  Castillo,  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington with  General  Wood,  assured  the  peo- 
ple of  Santiago  by  cable-  that  this  revenue 
would  be  retained  and  expended  in  the  prov- 
ince. Secretary  Alger  told  a  Senate  commit- 
tee on  the  20th  that  the  Government  would 
not  interfere  with  General  Wood's  plans  for 
making  public  improvements.  From  San- 
tiago comes  the  news,  howeyer,  that  orders 
have  been  received  from  Governor-General 
Brooke,  directing  that  no  part  of  the  cus- 
toms revenue  shall  be  expended  without  his 
permission,  and  that  the  pay  for  work  on  the 
sanitary  improvements  shall  hereafter  be  ra- 
tions, instead  of  money.  General  Wood,  re- 
turning to  Cuba,  will  call  upon  Governor- 
General  Brooke  in  Havana.  Testifying  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee,  he  said  that  in  his 
judgment  50,000  American  troops  would  be 
needed  in  the  islands  for  some  time  to  come. 
Cubans  complain  because  our  Government, 
apparently  for  convenience,  has  employed 
the  Spanish  Bank  of  Cuba  to  collect  taxes  in 
the  island.  The  bank  did  this  work  for 
years  under  a  concession  from  Spain,  and 
has  an  elaborate  collection  system  which 
cannot  be  quickly  duplicated.  It  is  alleged 
that  its  collections  have  been  characterized 
by  favoritism  and  injustice.  The  military 
authorities  at  Havana,  as  w^ell  as  the  new 
municipal  officers,  have  protested  against 
the  employment  of  the  bank  by  our  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  predicted  that  some  other 
agencj'^  will  be  used.  Plans  for  the  invest- 
ment of  much  American  capital  in  Havana 
and  elsewhere  have  been  made.  One  syndi- 
cate now  controls  the  Havana  street  rail- 
ways and  ferries,  and  is  negotiating  for  sim- 
ilar franchises  in  other  cities.  Another 
has  devised  a  project  for  controlling  the  en- 
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tire  output  of  tobacco.  The  erection  of  a 
•fine  hotel  in  Havana,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000, 
is  under  consideration,  and  options  for  the 
sites  of  apartment  houses  and  banlis  have 
been  procured. 


Notwithstanding  the  alarmist 
Quiet  in  the  ^     ^^    ^  ^ 

nx.i-     •  reports  that  have  been  com- 

Philippines. 

ing,  supported  to  a  degree  by 

dispatches  to  Madrid  from  General  Rios,  in 
-command  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  Philip- 
pines, the  situation  there  seems  to  be  very 
much  more  quiet.  There  are  no  signs  of 
trouble  at  Iloilo,  where  affairs  are  going  on 
satisfactorily,  the  officers  of  the  American 
«hips  and  the  insurgents  fraternizing  freely. 
In  Manila  also  there  is  more  of  confidence 
and  many  people  who  had  moved  out  of  the 
<?ity  are  returning  to  their  homes.  General 
Otis  has  suppressed  a  newspaper  on  com- 
plaint of  the  German  Consul  for  publish- 
ing an  article  alleging  that  the  German  resi- 
dents were  giving  pecuniary  assistance  to 
the  Filipino  cause,  and  there  seems  to  be 
increasing  recognition  of  the  positiveness  'if 
not  sternness  of  American  rule.  General 
Rios  apparently  looks  upon  the  situation 
with  somewhat  of  pessimism.  He  says  that 
the  insurrection  in  the  island  of  Mindanao 
is  increasing,  and  that  Mohammedan  fa- 
natics are  trying  to  incite  a  holy  war;  also 
that  the  island  of  Cebu  is  in  full  revolt.  In 
this  connection  the  Commercial  Cable  Com- 
pany announces  that  telegraphic  communi- 
cation with  the  islands  of  Panay,  Negros 
and  Cebu  is  temporarily  interrupted.  With 
regara  to  the  release  of  the  Spanish  prison- 
ers in  the  Philippines  the  Washington  Gov- 
ernment, according  to  dispatches  from  Mad- 
rid, has  given  notice  to  Spain  of  its  inten- 
tion to  secure  it  if  possible.  The  transport 
"  Grant "  with  the  Fourth  Infantry  and  a 
battalion  of  the  Seventeenth  left  this  city 
last  week  for  Manila  via    the  Suez  Canal. 


Bolivia. 


The  revolution  in  this  inland  re- 
public seems  to  be  more  serious 
than  was  at  first  suspected,  and  the  end  is 
not  yet.  Its  chief  cause  can  be  traced  to 
the  rivalry  existing  between  the  principal 
cities  of  the  republic.  Bolivia  at  one  time 
enjoyed  three  capitals— La  Paz,  Sucre  and 
Oruro,    but    generally    the    first    two    cities 


were  occupied  as  the  seat  of  government 
alternately.  Recently  the  Chamber  decreed 
that  Sucre  should  henceforth  be  the  per- 
manent capital,  and  this  so  excited  the 
anger  of  the  citizens  of  La  Paz  that  they 
withdrew  their  representatives  from 
Congress  as  well  as  their  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  proceeded  to  make  the  depart- 
ment of  La  Paz  into  an  autonomous  State. 
It  has  already  chosen  its  own  functionaries 
and  barricaded  the  town,  and  is  now  await- 
ing developments.  President  Alonzo  has 
despatched  an  army  of  2,500  men  to  La 
Paz,  and  altho  he  has  come  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  barricade,  he  is  waiting  for  re- 
inforcements before  attempting  a  decisive 
engagement.  The  foreign  consuls  at  La  Paz 
are  attempting  to  act  as  mediaries  between 
the  Government  troops  and  the  insurgents, 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  prevent  a 
preliminary  skirmish.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  add  that  the  standing  army  of  Bolivia  is 
composed  of  2,000  troops  and  1,000  officers. 
The  troops  are  armed  with  Mauser  rifles 
and  the  artillery  has  twenty  Krupp  guns. 
Two  million  people  comprise  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  republic,  of  whom  about  two- 
thirds  are  Indians. 


Spain 
Waiting. 


Spanish  politics  attend  on  the 
United  States  Senate.  So  long 
as  the  treaty  is  under  discussion 
in  Washington  nothing  is  to  be  done  in 
Spain.  The  Cabinet  holds  its  position  on 
suff ranee;  the  Cortes  remains  uncalled;  the 
Carlists  are  possessing  their  souls  in  such 
patience  as  may  be,  and  the  whole  country 
is  getting  ready  to  accept  the  inevitable. 
Whether  this  is  to  be  quietly  or  not  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  long  de- 
lay may  not  be  disadvantageous  for  the  in- 
terests of  peace  and  good  order.  At  the 
Cabinet  Council  during  the  week  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  desired  to  resign,  but  yielded 
to  the  persuasions  of  the  Premier,  who  rep- 
resented the  necessity  of  the  ministry  ap- 
pearing intact  before  the  Cortes.  So  far  as 
can  be  learned,  the  Cortes  will  be  summoned 
within  a  very  short  time  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. This  is  recommended  by  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  ground  that  tli" 
Senate    "  mav    yet    introduce    modifications 
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into  the  treaty  in  the  articles  dealing  with 
the  riiilippines."  The  purpose  seems  to-be 
to  hold  the  consideration  of  any  such  modifi- 
cation in  the  hands  of  the  Cabinet.  As  for 
outside  matters  the  reports  increase  that  the 
Government  intends  to  ask  the  Cortes  to 
sanction  the  sale  of  the  Caroline,  Pellew 
and  Marianne  or  Ladrone  Islands,  on  the 
ground  that  the  country  is  unable  to  provide 
the  necessary  naval  and  military  forces  to 
protect  them.  The  lull  in  politics  has  given 
opportunity  for  the  country  to  receive  the 
ashes  of  Columbus.  The  coffin  arrived  at 
Cadiz  on  the  17th  and  was  transferred  to  the 
cathedral  at  Seville,  where  it  was  opened, 
closed  and  reinterred  with  great  ceremony. 
The  contents  of  the  coffin  were  seen  to  be 
about  thirty  bones  and  some  ashes,  not 
enough  really  to  set  at  rest  the  discussion  as 
to  whether  the  remains  of  the  great  discov- 
erer are  really  now  in  Seville  or  in  the 
cathedral  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  report 
in  Santo  Domingo  is  that  Columbus,  deeply 
hurt  at  the  treatment  he  had  received,  de- 
sired that  the  chains  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  bacli  a  prisoner  from  the  West  In- 
dies be  buried  wi^h  him  in  his  coffin.  No 
such  chains  appeared  in  the  Seville  coffin, 
and  the  next  step  in  order  is  the  examination 
of  the  coffin'  at  Santo  Domingo. 


At  last  it  looks  as  if  the  chaos 

The   Liberal      •      .,      t  -v.       i         i      •     tti 

m  the  Liberal  ranks  in  Eng- 

Leadership.      ,      ,  .        , 

land    was   coming  to  an  end. 

According  to  reports,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannermau  has  been  invited,  informally  in- 
deed but  not  the  less  actually,  to  lead  the 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has  in- 
dicated his  acceptance.  He  is  not  a  new  man, 
being  now  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  hav- 
ing been  before  the  public  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  is  said  to  be  not  an  orator,  but 
a  good  debater  and  a  capital  administrator, 
one  who  attracts  friends  rather  than  repels 
them,  and  Avho  will  gather  around  him  the 
different  elements  of  the  party.  If  he  can 
succeed  in  this,  it  will  be  recognized  on 
every  hand  as  a  great  advantage.  His  course 
will  be  somewhat  ditticult  from  the  fact  that 
John  Morley  has  definitely  withdrawn  from 
active  and  responsible  participation  in  the 
councils  of  the  party.  The  reason  he  gives 
is  "  the  prevailing  spirit  of  jingoism  and  im- 


perialism." This  Is,  however,  criticised  in  view 
of  his  thorough  indorsement  of  previous  posi- 
tions talcen  on  this  same  question,  and  for 
his  saying  only  two  years  ago  at  Glasgow, 
"  I  am  for  a  safe  England,  a  strong  England, 
a  just  England,  a  right-doing  England;  and 
the  bigger  the  better."  Sir  William  Har- 
court's  opposition  is  looked  upon  as  not  seri- 
ous in  view  of  his  joining  the  tribute  to  the 
Sirdar  for  the  civilizing  result  of  the  Sudan 
campaign.  In  this  same  connection  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  spoken 
very  clearly  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Government,  welcoming  the  chang- 
ing tone  on  the  part  of  France  and 
declaring  that  if  France  really  desires 
an  amicable  settlement  of  difficulties  Great 
Britain  will  meet  her  more  than  half  way. 
He  instances  particularly  the  Newfoundland 
question,  and  intimates  that  any  valid 
French  rights  there  may  very  well  be  bought 
off  by  concessions  somewhere  else.  This, 
hoAvever,  was  before  the  announcement  of 
the  Egyptian  convention,  and  the  reception 
given  to  the  first  statement  as  to  that  is  not 
altogether  encouraging. 


France. 


The  French  appear  to  be  getting 


ready  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
that   whatever    is    more    and    more    widely 
understood  to  be  a  verdict  of  acquittal.    The 
Figaro  publishes  an  appeal  to  all  friends  of 
justice  and  peace  to  do  so,  and  gives  as  sig- 
natures to  it  the  names  of  a  large  number 
of  members  of  the  Academy  and  of  the  In- 
stitute.   While  there  has  been  bitter  debate 
in  the   French  Chamber  and   General  Mer- 
cier  condemns  Dreyfus,  reasserting  that  the 
bordereau    was    his    work,    and    ex-Premier 
Meline  denies  with  heat  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  Henry  forgeries  and  assails  revision, 
still   the   Government   has   been   repeatedly 
supported,   and  a  motion  presented  by  the 
Premier  that  the  whole  matter  be  shelved! 
for  a  month  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  422  to 
74,  perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  in  the 
whole  discussion,   altho  it  did   not  prevent 
another  Dreyfus  debate  four  days  later.    For 
a    time    there     was     considerable     interest 
aroused  by  the  formation  of  a  League  of  the 
French  Fatherland,  under  the  auspices  of  M. 
Brunetiere,  the  well-known    litterateur.      A» 
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at  first  announced,  it  seemed  to  gather  all 
the  leading  literary  lights  of  France  in  de- 
fense of  the  army,  but  no  sooner  had  the 
list  been  published  tham  letters  came  in  in 
numbers  protesting  that  the  use  of  the  names 
Mas  unjustifiable,  and  when  thoroughly  re- 
vised the  list  is  seen  to  include  merely  a  num- 
ber of  Orleanists  and  well-known  opponents 
of  the  Kepublic.  Already  it  has  lost  all 
force.  The  resignation  of  M.  Quesnay  de» 
Beaurepaire  has  lost  all  significance,  and  the 
papers  are  even  discussing  whether  he  has 
not  suffered  serious  mental  weakness, 
speaking  of  him  as  inclined  to  be  misan- 
thropic, etc.  So  far  as  the  relations  between 
France  and  England  are  concerned,  M.  Paul 
Cambon,  the  Ambassador  at  London,  has  de- 
clared that  there  is  no  feeling  of  hostility 
toward  the  English  in  France;  that  neither 
the  French  nor  the  French  Government  de- 
sire war,  but  that  the  press  of  both  countries 
has  exaggerated  the  friction  growing  out  of 
the  Fashoda  incident. 


Germany  and  the 
United    States. 


There  are  many  indica- 


tions  that  the   hostility 
alleged    to    be    felt    by 
Germany    toward    this    country    is    not    as 
severe  as  has  been  claimed.      Ambassador 
Andrew  D.  White  has  repeatedly  denied  the 
charges,  and  has  again  aflirmed  that  in  truth 
German  mercliants  interested  in  trade  with 
the  Philippines  have  been  among  the  most  ar- 
dent advocates  of  American  rule.    He  refers 
to  one  especially,   who  not  only  urged  the 
matter  upon   Mr.   White   himself,   but  also 
went  to  Paris  and  saw  various  members  of 
the   Peace   Commission,   urging   upon   them 
the  necessity  of  establishing  American  sov- 
ereignty in  the  islands.    Still  more  recently 
Americans  resident  in  Munich    are  reported 
to  have  decided  to  send   to  Washington   a 
protest    against   the    anti-German    speeches 
made  in  Congress,  affirming  that  there  is  no 
animosity    against    America    in    Germany. 
The   flurry   with    regard    to     Samoa   seems 
likely  to  subside,  the   German   Government 
having  announced  its  determination  to  stand 
by   the  Treaty  of   Berlin   and  disavow   any 
actions  by   its   representatives   should   they 
appear  to  be  contrary  to  that  treaty.    These 
various  reports  have  apparently  given  added 
impulse  to  a  movement  said  to  have  been 


started  in  Cologne  for  a  direct  cable  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  United  States,  and 
a  decision  by  a  German  news-gathering 
concern  to  establish  an  agency  in  this  city. 
According  to  the  report,  it  is  hoped  by  secur- 
ing direct  communication  in  this  way  to 
coimteract  the  influence  of  the  anti-German 
press. 


British 
Sudan. 


The  final  step  has  been  taken  and 
British    authority    is    not    merely 


practically    but   actually    supreme 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    A  convention  was  signed  last  week, 
between    Lord    Cromer   and    the    Khedive's 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  by  which  the  en- 
tire Sudan  from  Wady  Haifa,  south  and  west 
indeterminately,     are     placed     under     joint 
Egyptian    and    British    rule,    Egyptian    for- 
mally and  British  actually.    With  the  sole- 
exception  of  Suakim,  on  the  Red  Sea  coast, 
where  the   Egyptian    flag    flies    alone,   the 
Egyptian  and  British  flags  are  to  fly  together- 
along  the  whole  coast  of  the  White  and  Blue 
Nile,    throughout    Bahr-el-Ghazal,    south    to 
Uganda  and   west  as   far  into   Darfur  and 
Wadai  as  the  British  choose,  possibly,  even 
probably,  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Tchad.    The 
authority  over  this   entire   region   is   to   be 
vested  in  a  single  man,  appointed  by  Egypt, 
but  approved  by  England,  and  he  is  to  be 
removed  only  by  Egypt  with  the  permission 
of    England.       He    has    absolute    power    to 
make,    alter    or    abrogate    by    proclamation 
laws,    orders    or   regulations    for   the    good 
government  of  this  territor5%  and  for  the  reg- 
ulation, holding,  disposal  and  devolution  of 
property  of  every  kind   situated   within   it, 
the  only   restriction  being  that  every  such 
proclamation  must  be  notified  to  the  agent 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty  at  Cairo  and  to  the 
President   of    the    Khedivial    Council.       No 
Egyptian    law.    decree    or   enactment    here- 
after made  or  promulgateil   is  to  apply  to 
any  part  of  this  territory  save  by  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  governor-general;  even  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  mixed  tribunals  is  limited 
by  its  boundaries.    No  special  privileges  of 
trade  are  to  be  accorded  to  any  one  or  more- 
Powers;   import  duties  shall  not  be   levied 
on  goods  from  Egyptian  territory,  but  may 
he    levied   on    goods   from    elsewhere.       Th."- 
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whole  territory  is  to  be  under  martial  law 
until  the  governor-general  proclaims  other- 
wise. No  consular  agents  shall  be  allowed 
to  reside  within  it,  except  as  Great  Britain 
gives  her  previous  consent.  Importation  or 
exportation  of  slaves  is  absolutely  pro- 
hibited, and  the  Brussels  act  in  respect  to 
the  import,  sale  and  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms, ammunition  and  distilled  or  spirituous 
liquors  is  to  be  specially  enforced.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  the  announcement  has  cre- 
ated a  storm  of  protest  in  France,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  Sultan  will  object.  That 
the  storm   will  have  serious  effect  or  that 


candidate.  The  election  was  a  most  exciting 
one,  and  there  were  so  many  indications  of 
disturbance  that  the  British  and  German 
warships  were  ordered  to  make  a  demonstra- 
tion. Each  party  claimed  that  the  other 
acted  dishonorably,  and  on  the  announce- 
ment of  the  decision  in  favor  of  Mataafa  pro- 
tests were  filed.  The  case,  as  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  came  before  Mr.  Chambers, 
the  Chief -Justice  of  the  island  and  an  Amer- 
ican. The  chief  ground  apparently  was  not 
that  Mataafa  had  not  been  elected,  but  that 
he  was  ineligible  to  election  on  the  ground  of 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  his  return   to 
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the  protest  will  avail  anything  is  not  con- 
sidered probable.  British  rule  is  in  the 
Sudan  and  Egypt  to  stay. 


Revolution 
in  Samoa 


Ever  since  the  death  of  King 
Malietoa  there  has  been  trouble 
in  Samoa.  Under  the  Berlin 
Act  the  King  is  to  be  chosen  by  election. 
Three  candidates  appeared:  Malietoa  Tanus 
an'd  the  well-known  Mataafa  and  Tamasese. 
Maraafa,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a 
friend  of  the  deceased  King,  and  took  the 
lead  in  a  revolt  nominally  in  favor  of  Malie- 
toa, when  he  was  deposed  by  the  Germans, 
who  undertook  to  put  Tamasese  on  the 
throne.  On  the  restoration  of  Malietoa, 
Mataafa  was  exiled,  but  was  permitted  to 
return  a  little  time  since  on  condition  that  he 
would  take  no  part  in  political  affairs.  Not- 
withstanding tliis.  he  presented  himself  as  a 


Samoa.  In  due  time  Mr.  Chambers  returned 
his  decision  to  the  effect  that  Mataafa  was 
ineligible,  and  that  Malietoa  Tanus  was  the 
lawfully  chosen  King.  Thereupon,  accord- 
ing to  reports,  the  German  representative  at 
Apia  not  only  refused  to  accept  the  decision, 
but  encouraged  Mataafa  in  resistance.  The 
latter  broke  openj  the  doors  of  the  court 
house  and  brought  the  president  of  themunic- 
cipal  council,  a  German,  to  the  public  square 
and  appointed  him  as  Chief  Justice.  The 
British  and  American  representatives  then 
interfered  and,  aided  by  marines,  expelled 
the  German,  and  reopened  the  court  with 
Mr.  Chambers  in  oflice.  There  are  other  re- 
ports to  the  effect  that  the  three  consuls 
have  issued  a  proclamation  recognizing  the 
provisional  government  set  up  by  Mat&^fa. 
Until  further  details  come  it  is  impossible 
to  know  exactly  what  has  happened. 


CHAUNCEY    M.    DEPEW. 


BY    JOSEPH    H.     CHOATE, 
United  States  Ambassador  to  CIreat  Britain. 


I  REGARD  the  election  of  Chauucey  M.  De- 
pew  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate from  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  next 
six  years  as  a  very  fortunate  event  for  the 
people  of  the  State  and  of  the  Union,  and  as 
a  most  fitting  sequel  to  his  long  career  as  a 
truly  public  man.  It  is  an  open  secret  that 
this  great  honor  has  been  within  his  grasp 
before,  if  he  had  been  so  situated  as  to 
be  willing  and  able  to  accept  it,  and  that 
public  office  of  still  more  exalted  charactei" 
has  in  former  years  been  tendered  to  and  de- 
clined by  him.  % 

His  fitness  for  the  office  and  duties  of  Sen- 
ator w^ill  be  universally  recognized,  and,  as 
he  was  the  spontaneous  and  unanimous 
choice  of  the  Republicans  in  both  Houses  of 
the  Legislature,  I  believe  him  to  have  been 
also  in  the  same  way  the  spontaneous  and 
unanimous  choice  of  his  party  in  the 
State.  To  explain  this  universal  note 
of  approbation  is  not  diffiicult,  for  one 
who  has  been  familiar  with  his  long  and 
very  interesting  life. 

As  an  orator,  he  stands  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  English  speaking  peoples.  The 
holding  of  great  office  lends  artificial, 
but  inevitable  weight  to  the  utterances 
of  any  orator  in  any  country,  but,  of 
the  men  who  have  relied,  and  been  obliged 
to  rely,  for  the  effect  of  their  words  upon 
their  own  personal  character  and  weight, 
it  will  be  hard  to  find  any  man  any- 
where, who,  out  of  office,  has  achieved  such 
a  reputation  and  become  so  generally  known 
and  approved  as  Mr.  Depew.  So  familiar 
•are  his  name,  his  physique,  his  features,  his 
■cast  of  mind  and  style  of  utterance,  to  all 
the  readers  of  The  Independent  that  it- 
would  be  superfluous  to  attempt  any  descrip- 
tion of  them. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  a  man  to  have  at- 
tained by  accident  the  position  he  held  in  the 
world  before  this  last  honor  fell  upon  him; 


and  he  certainly  contributes  as  much  honor 
to  the  office  as  the  office  confers  upon  him. 

What  is,  perhaps,  not  so  generally  known 
is  the  combination  of  personal  traits  which 
have  contributed  quite  as  much  as  his 
eloquence  to  his  standing  and  renown, 
and  I  would  place  very  high  in  the  list 
of  his  personal  qualities  a  rarely  happy 
and  delightful  temperament,  which  has  been 
worth  everything  to  him  in  his  rise  to  fame. 
I  have  seen  him  and  heard  him  on  almost 
countless  occasions,  and  have  hardly  once 
known  him  to  be  thrown  off  his  balance, 
and  when  a  man  speaks  before  all  sorts  of 
audiences  on  every  possible  subject,  as  he 
has  done,  this  is  a  great  and  commanding 
virtue. 

The  heart  is  as  great  a  factor  as  the  head 
in  the  make-up  of  this  distinguished  man. 
He  is  the  soul  of  good  fellowship,  and  in- 
spired by  genuine  good  will  toward  his  fel- 
low men.  This  has  led  him  to  respond,  pos- 
sibly more  freely  than  a  calculating  prudence 
would  have  dictated,  to  the  demands  that 
have  been  made  upon  him  for  almost  con- 
stant appearance  upon  the  platform;  but  to 
offset  this  disadvantage  it  has  given  him 
that  geniuue  love  of  speaking  to  public  as- 
semblies, w^hich  I  believe  is  very  rare  indeed. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  very  prominent  speak- 
ers whom  I  have  ever  known  who  never 
seemed  to  shrink  from  the  task  assigned 
him.  This  same  trait  has  also  accounted  for 
the  extent  of  his  personal  acquaintance  with 
his  fellow  citizens,  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
of  New  York  particularly,  in  which  lie  excels 
any  other  man.  Other  public  speakers  are 
known  through  the  press,  tho  personally 
knoAvn  to  but  few;  but  Mr.  Depew,  while 
always  a  favorite  with  the  press,  has 
in  person  visited  every  corner  of  the 
State,  and  all  the  people  know>  or 
think  thej'  know,  him  personally,  and  have 
learned  to  value  and  regard  him  as  a  friend 
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and  favorite.  I  believe  he  actually  enjoys 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  more  men  in 
the  State  by  far  than  any  other  of  its 
citizens. 

Another  advantage  that  Mr.  Depew  has 
enjoyed  and  availed  himself  of  is  that,  while 
he  has  been  engaged  in  great  and  absorb- 
ing business  pursuits,  these  have  not  in 
the  least  interfered  with  his  avocation 
of  public  speaking.  The  lawyer  engaged 
in  active  practice,  the  clergyman  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a 
large  parish,  the  man  of  letters  pursuing  lit- 
erature for  a  livelihood  and  for  fame,  or- 
dinarily finds  the  preparation  and  delivery  of 
occasional  addresses  to  be  a  serious  addi- 
tional burden,  but  with  Mr.  Depew  it  has  not 
been  so  in  the  least  degree. 

And  I  regard  it  as  a  part  of  the  good 
fortune  which  his  selection  as  Senator 
brings  to  the  State  that  in  the  last 
forty  years  he  has  been  called  upon  to 
study,  and  to  instruct  and  entertain  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  upon,  almost  every  subject 
of  public  concern.  The  delivery  of  such  oc- 
casional addresses  involves  a  degree  of  re- 
search and  preparation,  which,  to  one  not  ac- 
customed to  it,  would  be  found  to  be  sur- 
prisingly large.  And  it  was  no  mean  tribute 
to  Mr.  Depew  when  a  public  man  and  pro- 
found thinker,  who  was  not  long  ago  called 
upon  to  deliver  an  address  on  a  great  educa- 
tional occasioni,  having  searched  for  and 
read  all  the  principal  addresses  of  a  like 
character  that  had  been  delivered  by  others 
on  similar  occasions,  pronounced  that  the 
best  that  he  found  among  them  all  was 
one  by  Mr.  Depew. 

Thus  our  new  Senator  is  a  thoroughly 
equipped  man,  and,  if  he  is  able  to  devote 
to  the  great  public  questions  that  are  com- 
ing before  the  Senate,  the  same  degree  of  re- 
search and  attention  that  he  has  exercised 
on  the  more  general  and  miscellaneous  sub- 


jects which  have  heretofore  occupied  his  at- 
tention, he  will  take  his  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  senatorial  debaters.  TUere  never 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
when  a  grander  career  was  open  to  a  new 
Senator  qualified  and  equipped  as  this  man 
is.  The  rules  of  etiquet  that  prevail  in  the 
Senate  may  at  first  restrain  him  from  any 
leading  part  in  its  debates,  but  that  will 
give  him  the  better  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  the  discussion  of  the  wonderfully  inter- 
esting and  important  questions  that  are  now^ 
crowding  upon  the  country,  of  which  he  is 
sure  to  avail  himself. 

But  speech  is  by  no  means  the  most 
potent  element  of  influence  in  the  Senate. 
Some  Senators  who  never  speak  exer- 
cise more  potent  sway  there  than  its- 
most  renowned  orators;  and  Mr.  Depew 
has  one  great  and  exalted  merit  which,  if 
he  were  struck  dumb,  would  still  make  him 
an  extremely  valuable  Senator:  I  mean  his 
unfailing  sweetness  of  temper  which  noth- 
ing can  ruffle,  and  his  genial  and  friendly 
disposition,  which,  when  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  fellow  Senators,  will  tell  with  tre- 
mendous effect,  and  make  him  as  important 
a  factor  there  as  he  has  always  been  m 
business  and  personal  affairs. 

His  sound  views  on  the  momentous  ques- 
tion of  the  currency  and  the  public  credit, 
and  his  fidelity  to  the  right  of  property, 
which,  as  Mr.  Webster  well  said,  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  free  government  are  well  known, 
and  his  immediate  succession  to  a  Senator 
who  held  the  opposite  views  on  these  great 
questions,  and  so  failed  fairly  to  represent 
the  views  and  the  enormous  interests  of  his 
constituents,  must  be  regarded  as  a  signal 
event  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

I  bespeak  for  him  a  life  of  great  enjoyment 
and  of  still  greater  influence  in  his  new  ca- 
reer. 

New  York  City. 


I 


THE    PRAIRIE    ROUTE   TO    THE    GOLDEN    RIVER. 

A   PLAIN   ACCOUNT  OF  ITS  TRIALS  AND   DANGERS. 

BY    HAMLIN    GARLAND. 


We  all  knew  it  to  be  long.  Measured  by  a 
foot  rule  on  the  map  it  was  800  miles  from 
Ashcroft,  B.  C,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad,  to  Glenora,  on  the  Stikeen  River, 
and  those  of  us  who  had  some  experience 
with  trails  knew  that  at  least  200  miles 
more  should  be  added  to  make  up  the  actual 
distance  traveled  by  the  pack  horse.  Nat- 
urally those  "  booming  "  the  trail  had  print- 
•ed  a  map  with  no  perceivable  mountains, 
and  with  very  few  crooks  and  turns  in  the 
path.  It  was  called  "  the  Prairie  Route  "  by 
:Some  newspapers  and  "  the  poor  man's 
route  "  by  others.  Forty  days  would  be  am- 
]ple  time  to  allow  for  the  trip. 

From  the  reports  of  poetic  surfeyors  the 
trail  traversed  "  a  gently  rolling  valley  be- 
tween the  coast  range  on  the  west  and  a 
parallel  span  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
•east.  With  two  or  three  cayuses,"  this 
imaginative  person  went  on,  "  one  can  go 
the  entire  distance  with  the  utmost  enjoy- 
ment. Berries,  fish  and  game  will  almost 
supply  the  larder."  Other  writers  of  allur- 
ing pamphlets  spoke  of  the  "  beautiful  prai- 
ries, where  the  peavine  and  bluejoint  stood 
high  as  a  horse,"  and  under  the  power  of 
their  words  one  could  see  the  caribou  can- 
tering up  the  hillsides  and  hear  the  wild 
geese  gabble  on  the  lake. 

In  my  own  article,  published  in  McClure's 
Monthly  last  February,  concerning  the  route 
I  quoted  the  best  authority  I  could  secure, 
but  took  care  to  emphasize  the  length  of  the 
trail  and  probable  need  of  extra  funds  to 
insure  comfort.  As  I  had  a  knowledge  of 
trails  in  several  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  I  gave  myself  no  uneasiness  aboat 
the  roughness  or  length  of  the  route.  The 
one  question  of  feed  for  my  horses  troubled 
me.  and  I  wrote  again  and  again  to  local  au- 
thorities to  get  a  definite  idea  of  the  earliest 
date  on  which  it  was  possible  to  find  grass. 
Some  said  April  15th,  others  the  1st  of  May. 
I  secured  mv  outfit    at    Ashcroft    (after    a 


sliarp  wrestle  with  tricky  horse  dealers)  and 
made  the  start  on  May  3d. 

I  had  four  horses  at  the  start,  with  two 
weeks'  supplies  which  took  me  to  Quesnelle 
on  the  Fraser  River,  220  miles  north.  We 
made  this  trip  in  ten  days.  It  is  a  fine  stage 
road,  with  ranches  or  road  houses  from  ten 
to  fifteen  miles  apart.  There  was  no  grass 
for  the  horses,  and  we  were  obliged  to  stable 
them  for  nearly  the  entire  distance.  Tho 
road,  which  rose  to  a'  high  plateau  and  passed 
through  a  black-pine  forest,  was  excellent  and 
much  traveled  by  freight  wagons.  It  was 
filled  also  with  men  tramping  to  the  Cari- 
boo mines.  Italians  in  groups  of  four  or  five 
plodded  along,  the  possessions  of  each  group 
loaded  on  one  or  two  small  cayuses.  Others 
carried  all  they  had  on  their  backs  and  shot 
small  birds  for  meat. 

This  part  of  the  trail  was  very  pleasant. 
I  rode  a  splendid  saddle  horse,  and  all  my 
animals  were  stabled  at  night.  I  kad  a 
warm  waterproof  tent,  my  companion  was 
a  good  cook,  and  we  jogged  along  smoothly. 
The  cranes  fiew^  by  overhead,  their  bugle 
cries  recalling  my  youth  on  the  Iowa  prai- 
ries. The  ducks  and  loons  made  the  lakes 
clamorous  with  their  sport.  Flights  of  hum- 
mingbirds (at  Soda  Creek)  and  songs  of 
robins  and  sparrows,  and  the  sight  of  ex- 
panding leaves  and  flowers  cheered  us  with 
the  hope  of  abundant  grass. 

At  Quesnelle  the  wagon  road  ended.  From 
there  on  the  only  track  was  a  trail,  that  is, 
a  narrow  path  like  a  cowpath,  in  which 
horses  must  walk  in  single  file.  The  next 
"  eating  house "  was  Hazelton,  360  miles 
away.  At  Quesnelle  the  first  rumors  of 
trouble  were  to  be  heard.  One  or  two  men 
who  had  been  over  the  trail  said,  "  You  can't 
make  it  in  twenty  days.  Feed  will  be 
scarce  at  this  time  of  year.  You  want  to 
look  out  for  poisonous  weeds,  too." 

I  bought  a  fifth  horse  and  took  on  supplies 
for  thirty  days.    The  trail,  for  a  time,  was 
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good,  but  feed  continued  scarce.  In  climb- 
ing the  divide  between  the  Fraser  and  tlie 
Blackwater,  we  found  a  good  trail,  but  the 
only  grass  was  a  coarse  water  grass  on  the 
margin  of  little  lakes,  and  the  soft  "  sour 
grass  "  which  grows  under  the  black  pines. 
We  crossed  the  Blackwater  on  a  bridge, 
climbed  the  high  bank,  and  pushed  on  for  the 
INIuddy  River,  which  we  ferried  by  the  help 
of  two  "  Siwashes  "  or  carrier  Indians. 

After  a  week's  travel  in  this  barren,  mo- 
notonous pine  forest  w^e  came  upon  Tchincut 
Lake,  a  glorious  vision  after  being  so  long 
buried  in  woodlands.  All  that  fancy  would 
have  it  Tchincut  was.  Beautiful  grassy 
shores,  great  mountains  in  the  background, 
pine-clad  islands  round  which  the  water 
sparkled,  it  was  like  some  of  the  American 
illustrations  to  Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake." 
It  seemed  some  six  or  eight  miles  in  length 
and  four  or  five  in  width.  Possibly  it  was 
larger. 

Here  w^as  the  first  feed  we  had  seen.  Pea- 
vine  and  other  "  vegetables,"  as  Babcock, 
my  partner,  called  them,  and  some  actual 
grass.  The  sun  shone,  the  flowers  waved  in 
the  soft  west  wind  and  the  horses  fed  in 
plenty  for  the  time.  It  was  the  perfection 
of  camping.  It  was  all  that  the  pamphlets 
had  promised,  but  we  left  it  and  plunged 
once  more  into  the  black  pines,  where  grass 
was  sparse  and  of  the  poorest  quality.  At 
the  Necbaco,  180  miles  from  Quesnelle,  rain 
came  and  stopped  us.  It  rained  long  and 
hard,  and  when  we  "  hit  the  trail "  again  it 
was  to  splash  for  miles  in  mud  and  water. 
This  was  my  first  surprise.  I  had  under- 
stood that  the  trail  passed  through  a  "  semi- 
arid  country,"  but,  as  Babcock  said,  "  For 
a  semi-arid  country,  this  rain  is  wet." 

The  trail  was  bad,  but  the  land  was  beau- 
tiful. It  was  radiant  spring  all  around  us, 
sunlit  foliage,  birds  singing,  cheery  blooms 
filling  the  wind  with  sweetness,  robins  and  a 
sort  of  thrush  (new  to  me)  singing  cheerily. 
Fraser  Lake  was  even  more  beautiful  than 
Tchincut.  With  bolder  shores  it  might  serve 
as  a  background  of  illustration  for  Cooper's 
novels,  but  every  stream  was  roaring  wild 
and  every  bottom  was  flooded.  All  day  our 
horses  waded  and  lunged  through  the  mud, 
and  feed  was  diflicult  to  find  at  camping 
tine.    We  began   to   come  upon   dead   and 


,'il);iii(l(tiH'(l  liorscs.  wliicli  warned  us  to  be 
careful  how  we  treated  our  own  faithful 
ones. 

As  we  ueared  the  Bulkley  the  trail  grew 
worse.  We  toiled  from  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  nine  at  night  and  could  cover 
only  twelve  or  fourteen  miles.  Once  we  had 
a  horse  in  a  quicksand  creek  and  nearly  lost 
liim.  To  cross  the  Bulkley  flat  took  five 
hours.  We  swam  the  Bulkley  twice.  We 
worked  at  "  brushing  in  "  for  several  hours 
at  one  place,  mid-leg  in  water,  covered  with 
mud  and  sweat.  We  carried  our  packs 
across  dangerous  bridges  and  trees  fallen  to 
form  foot-bridges,  half  submerged  in  rush- 
ing water. 

On  the  7th  day  of  June  we  began  to  de-^ 
scend  the  valley  of  the  Bulkley  and  feed- 
was  plenty.  It  was  superb  weather.  Roses- 
were  in  bloom  in  miles  and  in  millions^ 
strawberry  blossoms  lit  the  grass,  w^hicli 
was  fetlock  deep,  and  streams  were  clear  and 
beautiful,  but  the  mosquitoes  were  appall- 
ing !  They  made  the  beautiful  landscape  of 
no  avail.  Had  it  not  been  for  our  insect-proof 
tent,  our  netting  and  a  salve  (composed  of 
oil  of  pennyroyal  and  vaseline)  which  we 
carried,  life  would  have  been  a  burden.  At 
night  as  w^e  lay  in  our  tent  we  could  hear 
them  roar  like  a  distant  storm.  There  were- 
also  two  varieties  of  fiy  new  to  me;  one  a 
small  black  fellow  and  the  other  similar  in 
size  and  character  but  orange  colored.  They 
were  astonishingly  venomous.  They  made 
our  ears  swell  up  like  baking  powder  bis- 
cuit. They  .ate  the  inside  skin  of  our  horses' 
ears,  and  covered  their  breasts  and  forelegs 
with  pimples.  But  the  pennyroyal  mixed 
with  bacon  grease  knocked  'em  !  They  fell 
away  from  it  like  shot.  The  trail  continued 
boggy,  but  feed  was  good.  We  reached  Ha- 
zelton  after  being  out  twenty-six  days  from 
Quesnelle,  thirty-eight  from  Ashcroft. 

The  trail  was  lined  with  outfits  of  all 
kinds.  There  was  "  the  man  from  Che- 
wa-wa,"  wath  five  splendid  horses,  and  "  the 
Big  Calif ornian  "  with  twenty  wild  cayuses. 
Jusc  behind  came  "  the  Dutchmen "  and 
"  the  Swedes,"  and  "  the  English  Doctor," 
and  "  the  shoemakers  from  Lynn."  Most 
of  these  I  had  overhauled  and  passed.  Many 
of  them  came  into  Hazelton  short  of  grub. 
The  following  doggerel  verses  written  at  the 
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time  will  express  fairly  well  the  feeling  of 
most  of  the  adventurers: 

AS  WE  WENT  DOWN  TO  HAZELTON. 

Six  hundred  miles  of  hill  and  dale, 
Six  hundred  miles  of  lonely  trail ; 
The  tenderfeet  began  to  quail 
As  we  went  down  to  Hazelton. 

The  boys  afoot  were  lame  and  sad, 
The  captains  swearing,  tearing  mad  ; 
The  horses'  very  shoes  were  glad 
As  we  dipped  down  to  Hazelton. 

The  mud  was  black  and  belly  deep, 
The  trail  was  crooked,  rough  and  steep. 
And  grub  was  very  hard  to  keep 
As  we  rolled  on  to  Hazelton. 

Wild  roses  starred  the  way  with  red. 
The  skies  were  cloudless  overhead, 
But  we  were  shy  on  beans  and  bread. 
Hurrying  down  to  Hazelton. 

Our  new  hats  looked  the  worse  for  wear. 
The  midges  burrowed  in  our  hair — 
Mosquitoes  packed  the  evening  air 
As  we  plunged  down  to  Hazelton. 

Our  beards  were  long  and  full  of  tags, 
Our  trousers  worn  to  rents  and  rags. 
The  horses  merely  screws  and  scrags. 
As  we  crept  down  to  Hazelton. 

O    Hazelton — O    Hazelton  ! 
How  far  thy  tinned  provisions  shone ! 
It  seemed  that  we  were  almost  home 
When  rattling  into  Hazelton. 

At  Hazelton  I  became  convinced  that  hard 
times  were  ahead.  No  one  except  a  few  Si- 
washes  knew  anything  about  the  trail. 
These  said  gravely,  "  Forty  days  to  Teslin 
Lake,  thirty  days  to  Glenora,  mebbe  so,  for- 
ty." The  Hudson  Bay  trader  told  me  can- 
didly that  the  trail  was  not  traveled,  that 
the  road  men  sent  out  to  blaze  the  trail  were 
having  great  difficulty  in  cutting  through,  and 
that  no  one  knew  just  where  the  trail  would 
run.  The  wife  of  the  Indian  agent  said  sen- 
tentiously,  "  Gentlemen,  you  are  explorers." 

We  girded  up  our  loins  and  faced  the 
longer  and  wilder  part  of  our  trail.  All  that 
had  gone  before  was  forgotten.  Here  was 
the  real  grapple.  We  entered  the  true  wil- 
derness now.  Having  bought  another  horse, 
and  doubled  the  amount  of  my  flour  and  ba- 


con, we  set  forth  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
bunch  of  outfits  including  *'  the  mules  "  and 
"  Siwash  Charley."  We  swam  the  Skeena, 
a  swift,  cold,  savage  stream,  wild  and  dan- 
gerous, and  set  off  up  the  Kispyox  or  West 
Fork.  This  stream  was  most  beautiful. 
Wild  roses  made  banks  of  bloom  as  high  as 
a  horseman's  head,  peavine  and  bluejoint 
abounded,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
lined  with  outfits,  camping  by  the  grass  to 
rest,  to  I'ecuperate  their  horses  and  to  wash 
some  shirts. 

That  night  it  rained,  and  the  next  day  it 
rained,  and  the  next  day  we  set  forth  to 
climb  the  high  divide  between  the  west  fork 
and  the  main  fork.  That  ride  I  shall  not 
soon  forget.  It  was  twenty  juiles  to  the  firet 
camping  place,  and  thirty  miles  to  feed. 
For  eight  hours  we  pushed  on  desperately, 
slashed  by  wet  branches,  soaked  with  rain, 
eaten  by  mosquitoes,  sprawling  over  roots, 
wallowing  in  mire,  leaping  fallen  logs,  and 
slipping  and  sliding  on  slimy  rocks.  We 
camped  at  eight  o'clock  on  a  little  boggy 
marsh,  where  our  horses  could  only  gnaw 
perilously  round  the  edge  of  the  morass. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  our  acquaintance 
with  the  valley  of  the  upper  Skeena. 

The  week  that  followed  had  no  sunshine. 
It  rained  nearly  every  day.  There  was  but 
scanty  feed,  and  the  trail  was  frightful.  It 
led  under  somber,  silent,  dropping  firs  where 
nothing  moved  or  uttered  voice.  It  plunged 
every  few  rods  into  bottomless  quagmires 
or  descended  steep  ravines  to  cross  swift, 
cold  and  icy  waters.  Our  horses  grew  thin 
and  weak.  In  their  hunger  they  grasped  at 
every  green  thing  and  thus  became  poisoned. 
Their  eyes  grew  wide,  staring  and  glassy 
and  a  strange  spasm  attacked  their  throats. 
We  pushed  on,  desperately  hoping  that  we 
might  soon  cross  the  divide  and  come  upon 
"  the  Big  Prairie,"  of  which  we  had  heard 
so  much. 

We  walked,  leading  our  saddle  horses, 
upon  which  we  packed  part  of  the  outfit  to 
relieve  the  weak  and  poisoned  pack  animals. 
We  toiled  from  five  in  the  morning  till  nine 
at  night.  I  led  the  way,  searching  for  feed 
as  a  hunter  searches  for  game.  We  camped 
regardless  of  our  own  comforts.  Wherever 
we  saw  a  clump  of  grass  we  stopped  and 
let  the  horses  crop  it.    W^e  camped  at  night 
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in  the  mud  or  on  the  steep  hillside— any- 
where that  was  best  for  the  horses.  The 
gray  sky  was  as  pitiless  as  the  green  and 
poisonous  forest.  It  became  evident  that 
we  were  done  with  smiling  valleys,  flowers, 
birds  and  joyous  camping  places. 

On  the  eighth  day  we  came  out  upon  what 
I  considered  to  be  the  head  waters  of  the 
Nasse  or  Cheweox.  This  little  meadow 
saved  the  lives  of  two  of  our  horses.  The 
sun  shone  for  two  days,  and  on  the  short, 
sweet  grass  the  horses  ate  their  fill  and 
afterward  stretched  themselves  out  in  the 
soaking  sunshine,  and  so  grew  strong  again, 
while  we  washed  and  mended  and  made 
ready  for  the  sterner  days  to  come. 

While  camped  here  two  young  men  with 
packs  on  their  backs  came  romping  down  the 
trail,  the  first  returning  footsteps  !  We  in- 
terviewed them.  They  were  from  Duluth. 
They  had  pushed  on  ahead  to  find  the  "  prai- 
rie "  and  the  cariboo  and  deer  country, 
and  were  frankly  discouraged.  "  The  trail 
is  a  terror,"  they  said.  "  It  gets  worse  as 
you  go  up.  You  come  to  a  snowy  divide  and 
mountains— nothing  but  mountains  lie  be- 
yond." 

On  the  strength  of  this  report  and  my  ex- 
perience for  the  week  just  passed,  I  pen- 
ciled a  Avarning  note  and  gave  it  to  these 
young  men  to  post  at  Hazelton.  In  it  I  said, 
"  The  trail  is  bad,  the  feed  is  short,"  and 
advised  men  not  well  prepared  to  quit  and 
take  the  boat  down  the  river.  I  was  not  sure 
of  our  place  on  the  map.  We  seemed  to  be 
on  the  Dease  Lake  trail  and  far  to  the  right 
of  the  route  called  "  the  Old  Telegraph 
trail."  All  distances  were  likely  to  be  longer 
than  any  man's  estimate  and  I  considered  it 
hazardous  for  many  of  the  outfits  I  had 
passed  on  the  way  to  proceed  beyond  Hazel- 
ton. 

The  trail  led  up  a  branch  of  the  Cheweox, 
and  we  fancied  ourselves  at  last  free  of  the 
Skeena.  We  climbed  steadily  for  two  days 
over  a  most  terrible  trail,  mud,  water,  roots, 
stones,  fallen  logs,  no  feed,  no  sun.  We 
passed  above  timber  line,  above  snow  line, 
we  crossed  huge  fields  of  snow  under  which 
streams  roared,  but  w^e  came  to  sunlight 
once  more,  and  grass,  and  living  things. 
Wliistling  marmots  and  galloping  porcupines 
made  the  world  less  lonely,  and  the  promise 


of  grass  instead  of    "  vegetables "    set    the 
horses  mad  with  joy. 

We  crossed  the  divide  and  camped  at  the 
edge  of  timber.  We  killed  our  first  ptarmi- 
gan, and  though  I  had  walked  over  that  ter- 
rible trail  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles, 
climbing  2,000  feet,  I  waited  for  the  ptarmi- 
gan to  roast.  We  said,  "  That  ends  the 
Skeena,"  and  next  morning  as  we  saw  clouds 
crush  against  the  high  divide  like  baflSed 
vultures,  we  said,  "  The  Skeena  storms  pur- 
sue us  in  vain."  ^ 

Two  days  later  we  came  to  a  swift  stream 
running  to  the  rUjlit  !  It  was  the  savage  and 
sullen  Skeena.  We  had  exulted  too  soon. 
Three  times  we  had  climbed  aw^ay  from  it 
only  to  come  back  at  last  to  its  grim  roar.  I 
have  never  seen  a  land  so  sullen,  so  silent. 
U  was  an  empty  land.  There  were  no 
snakes,  no  birds,  no  insects,  not  a  singing 
cricket  or  buzzing  grassliopper.  We  rode  all 
day  in  dogged  silence,  with  no  whistle  or 
song  or  word  except  sharp  cries  to  urge  the 
tired  horses  forward.  It  might  have  been  a 
forest  of  bronze.  It  would  serve  well  as  the 
representation  of  the  ancient  Horseman's 
conception  of  hell. 

New  we  had  a  change.  For  days  we  trav- 
eled high  in  the  mountains,  along  marshy 
valleys,  where  we  slumped  ankle  deep  in  icy 
water  hidden  by  moss  and  grass.  Biit  it  had 
this  virtue — it  fed  our  horses  and  allowed  us 
to  see  the  sky.  The  trail  was  indicated  by 
stakes  set  here  and  there,  but  as  to  what 
waters  we  were  reaching  no  one  knew  for  a 
certainty.  The  road  cutters  ahead  of  us  had 
not  enliglitened  us  by  so  much  as  a  word. 
Tliey  could  not  write,  so  far  as  we  knew. 
I  believed  we  were  in  the  watershed  of  the 
Stikeen,  but  as  the  maps  are  all  drawn  "  by 
guess,"  I  could  only  guess  at  it  myself.  We 
had  been  on  the  road  from  Hazelton  twenty 
days.  Figuring  ten  miles  per  day,  we  should 
be  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Glenora,  but 
our  food  supply  was  failing— toiling  as  we 
did  gave  us  the  most  destructive  appetites. 
My  partner  measured  the  food,  and  after 
council  we  began  to  go  on  rations.  A  cup 
and  a  half  of  flour  to  a  meal  was  settled 
upon,  and  with  an  occasional  ptarmigan  we 
had  plenty. 

We   had    at    this    time    overhauled    and 
passed  nearly  every  outfit  that  had  started 
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with  us  or  ahead  of  us.  The  road  cutters 
were  only  a  little  way  on.  Rob  Borland,  an 
old  packer  from  Quesnelle,  was  one  or  two 
days  ahead  with  sixty  mules.  As  the  toils 
and  troubles  of  the  trail  increased  three  out- 
fits of  us  came  to  camp  together— the  man 
from  Che-wa-wa  and  his  partner,  the  black- 
smith (handy  man)  and  the  two  boys  from 
New  Hampshire.  There  was  a  tacit  under- 
standing as  things  grew  blue  that  we  would 
all  sink  or  swim  together.  It  was  now  a 
grim  race  with  the  wolf.  We  toiled  all  day 
and  every  day,  rain  or  shine,  to  put  the  mud 
and  rivers  behind  us.  We  held  long  discus- 
sions over  our  useless  maps  and  the  proba- 
ble distance  to  the  Stikeen. 

The  days  passed  swiftly.  I  was  not  impa- 
tient of  delay  or  work,  but  I  was  tortured 
by  the  sufferings  of  our  horses.  No  sooner 
did  they  partially  recover  from  the  effects  of 
poisonous  plants  than  they  began  to  be  at- 
tacked by  diseases  of  the  feet.  Cancerous 
sores  developed  in  the  wounds  made  by  the 
stubs  of  fir  logs  lying  on  the  trail.  These 
ulcers  ate  their  hoofs  loose  in  some  cases, 
and  the  sufferers  were  shot  or  abandoned.  1 
had  hoped  to  bring  all  my  horses  through, 
but  one  with  an  ulcerated  foot  had  to  be 
shot.  We  could  not  delay,  could  not  wait 
for  wounds  to  heal,  so  there  was  the  crack 
of  a  rifle  in  the  bush,  and  the  horses  lined 
up  with  an  extra  saddle  topping  one  of  the 
packs.  It  was  a  sorrowful  deed  to  do,  but 
the  only  merciful  way,  for  had  we  not 
passed  a  dead  horse  with  head  up-flung  In 
the  act  of  fighting  the  wolves? 

We  pushed  on  with  a  certain  desperation 
now.  The  trail  improved  slightly,  and  being 
free  from  the  disabled  horse  we  made  bet- 
ter time.  The  rain  continued  and  we  were 
wet  to  the  hips  all  day.  The  feed  was  poor. 
On  Sunday,  the  17th  of  July,  evil  things,  like 
vultures,  seemed  to  assemble  to  our  ruin. 
It  rained  heavily,  the  mosquitoes  swarmed 
upon  us.  Our  food  was  nearly  gone.  Our 
horses  were  weak  and  hungry,  and  the  trail 
led  to  a  wide,  swift  and  treacherous  river— 
and,  to  add  to  the  final  touch  of  gloom,  we 
did  not  know  how  far  we  had  to  travel. 
Men  passed  us  that  day  with  faces  haggard 
with  hunger  and  weariness.  From  one  party 
the  two  strongest  horses  and  the  two  best 
trailers  were  selected  and  sent  on  to  the  Sti' 


keen  with  orders  to  ride  night  and  day  and 
bring  food  at  the  earliest  moment.  Others 
were  living  on  beans  and  bread  and  travel- 
ing hard. 

My  partner  and  myself,  nevertheless,  had 
a  feast.  We  discovered  that  strawberries 
grew  just  back  of  our  camp.  They  were 
very  small  and  the  mosquitoes  were  satanic, 
and  it  was  raining,  but  we  smooched  our- 
selves with  vaseline  and  pennyroyal,  in- 
serted ourselves  in  "  slickers  "  and  went  at 
it.  At  noon  we  had  a  short-cake.  Just  as 
wo  were  settled  down  to  eat  it  "  the  German 
outfit  '■  went  by,  discouraged,  pale  and  weak 
with  lack  of  food.  They  saw  our  shortcake 
and  their  eyes  were  wistful,  but  they  never 
halted.  They  did  not  know  it  was  all  we 
had.  I  presume  they  figured  us  among  those 
who  had  dessert.  We  earned  that  shortcake 
with  our  blood,  literally,  and  would  not  have 
parted  with  it  except  in  case  of  life  and 
death. 

We  packed  up  in  the  rain  and  again  moved 
on.  This  day  we  met  the  road  gang  return- 
ing. They  had  been  to  Telegraph  Creek, 
and  were  now  taking  the  back  trail.  The 
boss  was  anxious  to  have  me  understand 
that  he  had  done  the  best  he  could  and  that 
the  fault  lay  with  somebody  else.  The  rea- 
son why  he  had  not  left  some  message  on  the 
"  blazes  "  of  the  trail  was  that  he  did  not 
know  where  he  "  was  at "  himself.  He  had 
pushed  on  desperately  to  open  some  sort  of 
trail  as  an  outlet  to  the  thousands  reported 
to  be  hot  on  his  track.  He  reported  every- 
thing fiat  down  on  the  Stikeen  and  our  hopes 
fell.  We  had  journeyed  a  thousand  miles 
to  find  ourselves  as  far  from  gold  as  ever. 
We  pushed  on,  leaving  the  blind  guide  to 
face  the  hungry  men  behind  as  best  he 
could. 

We  cj'ossed  bogs,  forded  streams  out  of 
their  banks,  clattered  over  lava  beds  and 
camped  on  little  marshes  where  the  horses 
grubbed  hard  for  food,  and  on  the  second 
day  thereafter  we  came  upon  the  indubi- 
table sign  of  civilization— an  empty  beer- 
keg  !  We  wore  saved.  The  town  could  not 
be  far  away.    We  began  to  sing: 

"  O,  can't  you  hear  the  bells  a-ringin', 
Can't  you  hear  the  waiters  singin'. 
Can't  you  see  'em  beef-steak  slingin', 
3y  the  broad  Stikceo." 
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At  elcvoii  o'clock  ou  the  20th  of  July  we 
topped  a  low  ridjLje  and  looked  down  at  the 
Stikeen,  narrowed  to  a  silver  thread  amid 
the  green  hills.  We  raised  wild  shouts. 
Alter  forty  days'  hard  travel  in  the  wilder- 
ness we  were  about  to  see  a  grocery  store 
and  a  postofRce.  Our  exultation  did  not  last 
long.  As  Ave  wound  our  way  down  into  the 
deep  cafion  to  the  edge  of  the  river  we  came 
upon  a  crowd  of  disconsolate  men.  The  river 
was  roaring  wild,  impossible  to  swim  and 
dangerous  for  the  ferry.  There  seemed  no 
way  to  got  across.  Every  outfit  was  as 
"  short  of  grub  "  as  we,  and  some  were  with- 
out a  crumb.  For  a  day  and  a  half  they  had 
been  trying  to  induce  the  timid  ferryman  to 
come  over  and  were  impatiently  waiting  re- 
inforcements. 

We  camped  ou  the  bank  and  turned  our 
poor  hungry  horses  down  on  a  little  flat 
where  a  few  spears  of  grass  grew.  Then  we 
marched  out  solemnly  upon  the  bank  (some 
ten  or  tifteen  of  us)  and  howled  like  a  pacli 
of  wolves. 

^'  Hello,  ferry  !  " 

"  Ow-eech  !  " 

"  Help— help  !  " 

'•  Whirro-o-o-o  !  " 

For  two  hours  we  clamored,  alternating 
the  Ute  war-whoop  with  the  Cheyenne  hunt- 
ing calls,  and  the  Irish  wMrroo  with  the 
Swiss  yodel.  It  was  truly  cacophonous,  but 
it  produced  results.  Minute  figures  came  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill  opposite  and  looked  at 
us  like  cautious  cockroaches  and  then  went 
away.  At  last  two  shadowy  beetles  crawled 
down  the  zig-zag  trail  to  the  ferry  boat  and 
began  bailing  her  out.  Ultimately  three 
men,  sweating,  scared  and  tremulous,  swung 
the  clumsy  boat  upon  the  sand  at  our  feet. 
It  was  no  child's  play  to  cross  that  stream. 
Together  with  one  of  "  the  little  Dutchmen  " 
and  a  representation  from  "  the  mule  out- 
fit," I  stepped  into  the  boat,  and  it  was 
swung  off  into  the  savage  swirl  of  gray 
water.  We  failed  of  landing  the  first  time, 
but  on  a  second  trial  succeeded.  I  did  not 
wonder  at  the  ferryman's  nervousness. 

At  the  "  ratty  "  little  town  of  Telegraph 
Creek  we  purchased  beans  at  15  cents  a 
pound,  bacon  at  35  cents  and  flour  at  10 
cents,  and,  laden  with  these  necessaries,  we 
hurried  back  to  the  hungry  hordes  on  the    op- 


posite side  of  the  river.  That  night  the  "  Lit- 
tle Dutchman  "  did  nothing  but  cook  and 
eat  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Every  face 
wore  a  smile.  Next  day  in  answer  to  our 
call  for  help  a  steamboat  made  a  landing 
nearly  two  miles  above  any  other  point 
known  to  the  trade,  and,  having  robbed  us 
of  nearly  all  our  monej',  the  captain  took  us 
off  the  bank  and  swung  down  to  Glenora, 
twelve  miles  below.  As  we  unloaded  that 
night  certain  cynical  citizens  crowded 
around  and  asked  "  What  did  you  fellers 
think  you  was  doin',  anyhow? "  To  this 
we  made  no  reply. 

This  ended  the  toil,  the  torment  of  the 
trail.  It  had  no  dangers,  but  it  abounded  in 
Avorriments  and  disappointments.  As  I  look 
back  upon  it  now  I  suffer,  because  I  see  my 
horses  standing  ankle-deep  in  water  on  bar- 
ren marshes  or  croAA'ding  round  the  fire, 
chilled  and  Aveak,  in  endless  rain.  If  my 
face  looked  haggard  and  AA^orn,  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  never  ending  anxiety  concern- 
ing tiie  faithful  animals  who  trusted  in  me 
to  find  them  food  and  shelter.  Otherwise  I 
suffered  little.  I  slept  perfectly  dry  and 
warm  every  night  and  ate  three  meals  each 
day;  true,  the  meals  grew  scanty  and  mo- 
notonous, but  Ave  did  not  go  hungry. 

The  trail  was  a  disappointment  to  me.  not 
beeanse  it  Mas  long  and  crossed  mountains, 
but  because  it  ran  through  a  barren,  mo- 
notonous, silent,  gloomy  and  rainy  country. 
It  ceased  to  interest  me.  It  had  almost  no 
Avild  animal  life,  which  I  love  to  hear  and 
see.  Its  lakes  and  rivers  were  for  the  most 
part  cold  and  sullen,  and  its  forests  somber 
and  depressing.  The  only  pleasant  places  af- 
ter leaving  Hazelton  were  the  high  valleys 
above  timber  line.  They  were  magnificent, 
altho  wet  and  marshy  to  traverse. 

As  a  route  to  reach  the  gold  fields  of  Tes- 
lin  lyake  and  the  Yukon  it  is  absurd  and  fool- 
ish. It  will  never  be  used  again  for  that 
purpose.  Should  mines  dcA^elop  on  the  high 
divides  between  the  Skeena,  Iskoot  and  Sti- 
keen,it  may  possibly  be  used  again  from  Ha- 
zelton, otherwise  it  AAill  be  given  back  to  the 
Indians  and  their  dogs.  So  far  as  I  am  able, 
I  wish  to  inform  gold-seekers  of  the  exact 
condition  of  this  trail  during  June  and  July 
of  this  year.  It  is  a  struggle  for  life  for 
beast  aqd  a  torture  to  man.    Hundreds  of 
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horses  were  poisoned  and  died  or  were 
lamed  and  rendered  useless.  Good  outfits, 
well  providcMi  for,  went  through  without 
great  suiTering.  Others  suffered  from  hun- 
ger and   cold  and   the   incessant  attack   of 


marlied  the  trail  With  Splashes  o£  ted  blood— 
and  the  tale  Is  not  yet  fully  told. 

So  far  as  my  word  carries  weight,  I  wish 
to  declare  the  route  a  failure  and  of  false 
report. 


flies   and   mosquitoes.    Murder  and   suicide       j^g^  York  City. 


THE    HEART   OF   THE    PEOPLE." 


BY    ANDREW     LANG. 


P'ew  more  unfortunate  losses  have  ever 
befallen  literature  than  the  death  of  Profes- 
sor Child,  of  Harvard.  He  had  finished  his 
great  collection  of  Popular  Ballads,  with  all 
known  various  versions,  and  foreign  shapes 
of  the  poems,  and  of  the  popular  tales  on 
which  they  are  often  based.  But  he  had  not 
written  his  essay  on  the  problem  of  the  Ori- 
gin and  Diffusion  of  the  Ballads.  I  had  been 
in  occasional  correspondence  with  Professor 
Child,  and  was  extremely  proud  of  having 
converted,  or  nearlj'^  converted,  him  on  a 
certain  point,  the  contemporary,  as  against 
the  recent  origin,  of  The  Queen's  Marie,  the 
chant  on  the  execution  of  a  woman  in  the 
household  of  Mary  Stuart.  My  attention 
has  been  recalled  to  these  questions,  and 
their  wider  consequences,  by  a  discussion  in 
a  very  interesting  book,  Mr,  Henderson's 
Scottish  Vernacular  Literature.  Mr.  Hender- 
son assails  certain  opinions  of  mine,  which 
were  published,  alas,  over  twenty  years  ago, 
in  the  article  "  Ballads  "  of  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica.  .So  many  years  "  bring,"  per- 
haps, "  the  philosophic  mind;  "  certainly  they 
bring  additional  knowledge,  including  the 
facts  in  Professor  Child's  great  collection. 
One  may,  therefore,  decline  to  be  pinned 
down  to  phrases  of  so  remote  a  date  as  about 
187G.  Who  made  the  Popular  Ballads?  Here 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish;  for  there  are 
ballads  of  many  sorts.  Some  deal  with  an 
historical  event,  say  the  death  of  the  Queen's 
Marie,  and  cannot  be  older  than  an  age  of 
reading  and  writing.  Some  tune  in  verse 
an  ancient  romantic  tale,  and  may  never 
have  been  written  at  all,  in  their  earliest 
shape.  Thus,  many  years  ago,  I  denied,  it 
seems,  that  "  ballad  literature  could  be  the 


product  of  a  special  literary  class,  and  more 
particularly  of  a  class  of  professional  min- 
strels." And  I  am  alleged  to  deny  any  the- 
ory of  "  individual  authorship,"  as  ballads 
(really  old  and  "  folk's  ballads ")  "  spring 
from  the  very  heart  of  the  people,"  being 
born  "  during  the  excitement  of  saltation," 
that  is,  improvised  in  dances.  If  ever  I  held 
this  opinion  against  original  individual  au- 
thorship, I  certainly  disclaim  it  now.  A  long 
narrative  ballad,  say  Tamlane,  could  hardly 
be  improvised  in  a  dance  !  A  ballad  on  a 
then  recent  execution  would,  in  its  original 
form,  have  an  individual  author,  in  an  age 
like  that  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  Knox 
expressly  tells  us  that  ballads  were  made  on 
the  execution  of  Queen  Mary's  w^aiting 
woman;  that  they  were  made  by  professed 
minstrels  he,  of  course,  does  not  say,  or 
hint. 

Now,  to  understand  truly  popular  poetry, 
we  must  go  where  it  is  still  made;  not,  of 
course  (as  Mr.  Henderson  seems  to  think), 
to  the  modern  readers  of  ballads  from  a 
cheap  broad-side  press.  We  cannot  find  a 
more  thoroughly  "  Nature-Folk "  than  the 
savages  of  Australia.  Here  both  men  and 
women  chant  the  songs  brought  to  them, 
they  say,  "  by  the  spirits  "  {Mrart,  Boilya), 
or  inspired  by  the  god  himself,  "  Our  Father, 
Bunjil,"  "  the  rushing  noise  of  our  father, 
singing  in  this  breast  of  mine."  So  Mr. 
Howitt  and  Mrs.  Langloh  Parker  testify. 
Here  the  song,  of  course,  has  an  individual 
author.  Mr.  Horatio  Hale,  in  1840,  found 
that  one  Australian  native  had  a  celebrity 
for  hymns  to  Baiame,  the  Creator;  these 
were  carried  from  mouth  to  mouth  even 
among  tribes   who   did   not   understand   the 
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Innj^imgo,  and  were  accompanied  by  dances, 
invented  and  taught  by  the  poet.  Dance,  in 
medieval  Europe,  as  in  ITomer's  fairy  isle 
of  Phteacia,  accompanied  the  song.  Even 
now,  in  the  isle  of  Eriskay,  where  Prince 
Charles  landed  in  1745,  the  women  sing 
Gaelic  songs  to  him,  as  they  work  at  "  full- 
ing "  their  home-made  cloth.  In  one  of  these 
songs  is  a  passage  which  Flora  Macdonald 
is  said  to  have  improvised,  W'hen  she  hap- 
pened to  find  herself  at  such  a  gathering 
(Songs  collected  and  translated  by  Miss 
Goodwin  Freer.)  In  Australia,  Eyre  de- 
scribes the  angry  warrior  improvising  a  song 
as  he  sharpens  his  spears,  like  Alan  Breck 
after  his  fight.  In  America,  Dr.  Brinton  and 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  \m\e  publisbed  Indian  pop- 
ular songs  of  high  merit,  and  many  touching 
songs  of  "  The  Gliost  Dance  "  are  published 
in  the  Smithsonian  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnolog3^  In  Finland,  TJhinrot  and  Com- 
paretti  describe  the  growtli  of  popular  song 
with  no  professed  literary  minstrels.  The 
Greelv  peasants,  the  Spanish  Gypsies,  notori- 
ously present  a  state  of  literature  in  w^liich 
"  every  man  "  and  woman  is  his  or  her  "  own 
poet."  Here,  then,  is  poetry,  not,  indeed, 
without  "  an  individual  author,"  but  witli- 
out  a  professional  autlior,  or  professional 
minstrel.  This  is  poetry  "  from  tlie  heart  of 
the  people."  Mr.  Henderson,  with  a  superior 
air,  says  that  "  tlie  heart  of  the  people  "  is 
noAv  and  "  probably  ever  "  was  "  wholly  un- 
trained in  tlie  art  of  poetic  expression." 
Trained  or  not,  "  the  heart  of  the  people  "  in 
all  these  cases  expresses  itself  poetically,  and 
not,  as  to-day  in  rimed  obituary  remarks  in 
the  new^spapers.  Without  knowing  the  poetry 
of  savages,  and  remote  unlettered  races  like 
tlie  Finns,  the  rural  Greeks  before  the  Revo- 
lution, and  some  Celts  (see  the  beautiful 
Irish  volks-liedcr  in  Gaelic),  no  critic  can  pre- 
tend to  dogmatize  on  this  topic.  "  The  dance 
song  of  the  Scottisli  maidens  after  Bannock- 
burn  "  needed  no  professional  authorship, 
any  more  tlian  the  songs  which  the  spirits 
inspire  in  the  Australian  lubra. 

Purely  popular  authorship  is,  therefore,  in 
a  "  Nature-Folk,"  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  while  in.  medieval  and  even  in 
parts  of  modern  Europe  the  rural  classes  re- 
tained and  retain  many  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  Nature- Folk.    For  snatches  of  Italian 


Flower-song,  even,  there  must,  first,  have 
been  an  individual  author,  tho  unnoted.  Still 
more  obviously  is  this  the  case  for  a  long 
ballad,  in  its  original  shape.  But  where  is 
that  shape  now  to  be  found?  Every  collector 
knows  that  dozens  of  widely  different  vari- 
ants of  the  older  and  more  popular  ballads 
exist.  Any  reciter  made  his  own  text,  added 
what  he  chose  of  his  own,  foisted  in  any  of 
the  regular  traditional  formulae  (each  of 
which  once  had  its  maker),  and  so  even  a 
long  ballad  is  far  from  being,  as  we  have  it, 
the  work  of  an  individual.  It  is,  inevitably, 
a  joint-stock  affair,  and,  if  its  first  producer 
was  not  a  professed  minstrel,  it  comes  from 
"  the  heart  of  the  people."  "  The  heart  of 
the  people,"  in  any  case,  has  colored  it,  trans- 
fused it,  cast  it  into  various  forms,  even  if  a 
professed  minstrel  gave  it  the  original  shape, 
which  was  a  shape  unknown  to  us.  We  can- 
not tell  for  certain  that  even  the  best  verses 
are  by  the  original  hand. 

There  is  another  point.  Many  of  the  bal- 
lads of  all  Europe  are  composed  on  the  same 
theme  as  many  of  the  Mdrchen,  or  popular 
tales.  Now,  perhaps  not  even  Mr.  Hender- 
son will  deny  that  popular  tales— whicli  we 
find  often  practically  identical,  save  for  local 
color,  among  Celts,  Teutons,  Slavs,  Zulus, 
Samoans,  Samogeds,  Santhals,  Greeks,  Egyp- 
tians of  the  age  of  Rameses  II,  Hindoos, 
Hurons,  Huarochiri  of  ancient  Peru— are  of 
popular  origin.  Many  of  our  ballads  employ 
the  same  plots  as  those  of  the  MdrcJien — our 
ballads  and  those  of  Europe  in  general. 
Moreover,  we  have  ample  indications  that, 
in  one  stage,  a  form  existed  which  was,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  ballad  and  Mdrchen. 
A  portion  of  prose  was  foUow^ed  by  a  portion 
of  ballad  verse,  and  so  on  alternately.  Adopt- 
ed for  once  by  a  professional  minstrel,  this 
kind  took  the  immortal  shape  of  the  cante- 
fahle  of  Aucassin  and  Nicolette.  Dr.  Steere 
found  this  sort  of  mixed  composition  among 
the  Swahili,  in  Zanzibar.  In  Scotland  we 
note  it  in  Susie  Pye,  in  alternate  verse  and 
prose,  a  piece  going  back  to  the  story  of  the 
mother  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  whereon  see 
Professor  Child.  Thus  the  agreeing  ballad 
and  Mdrchen,  often  in  topic,  and  in  this 
mixed  form,  purely  popular,  are  so  inter- 
twined that  the  problem  of  ballads  cannot 
profitably  be  studied  apart  from  the  problem 
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of  Mdrchen,  If  Mr.  Henderson  or  Professor 
Courthope  is  qualilied  to  pass  a  judgment  in 
this  common  lield  of  Folk  Literature,  neither 
has  displa^^ed  his  qualifications,  to  my 
knowledge. 

I  allude  to  Professor  Courthope,  because 
now  a  new  element  of  the  discussion  makes 
its  appearance.  Many  medieval  literary  ro- 
mances have  plots  and  situations  akin  to 
those  of  the  ballads.  If  I  do  not  misunder- 
stand Mr.  Courthope  he  holds  that  the  ballad 
is  the  detritus  of  the  literary  romance.  The 
romance  has  been  done  out  of  the  form  fitted 
for  lords  and  ladies  gay,  and  done  (perhaps 
by  a  "  degenerate  minstrel ")  into  a  briefer 
popular  shape,  suited  to  a  rustic  public,  or  to 
poor  dw^ellers  in  towns.  There  are,  in  Eng- 
lish more  often  than  in  Scottish,  examples  of 
this  kind;  the  ballad  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer 
and  the  Arthurian  ballads  I  take  to  be  speci- 
mens. But,  all  over  the  field,  I  hold  that  the 
ballad  is  popular,  and  represents  a  popular 
tradition,  of  which  the  long  literary  romance 
is  often  an  artificial  rendering.  In  exactly 
the  same  way  many  of  the  heroic  myths  of 
Greece,  and  the  romances  of  Charlemagne 
(as  part  of  Berthe  mix  Grans  Pied)  are  notori- 
ously elaborated  forms  of  popular  Mdrchen 
which  are  found  among  Samogeds  and  Zulus 
even.  The  Mdrchen  is  not  the  detritus  of  the 
myth  (as  used  to  be  thought);  the  myth  is 
the  elaborated  and  localized  shape  of  the 
world-wide  Mdrchen.  Fenelon,  in  the  last 
century,  and  Gerland,  in  our  own,  have  ap- 
proved this  view:  Fenelon  merely  throwing 
it  out  in  passing;  Gerland  establishing  it, 
proofs  in  hand.  I  myself  have  done  as  much 
for  the  Jason  saga,  that  great  romance  of 
Greece,  and  Mr.  Hartland  has  demonstrated 
it  for  the  case  (which  I  had  also  commented 
on)  of  the  Perseus  saga,  another  Greek 
heroic  romance. 

The  same  argument  holds  good  for  medie- 
vai  Europe.  A  literary  romance  and  a  bal- 
lad have  the  same  theme.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  ballad  is  a  degeneration  of  the 
literary  romance   and  is  the  work  of  a  min- 


strel "  writing  down  to  "  a  meaner  public. 
The  romance  may  be  the  literary  form  of  a 
current  popular  Mdrchen  or  historical  legend. 
The  ballad  may  be  the  volks-lied  on  the  same 
legend  or  Mdrchen.  Neither  ballad  nor  liter- 
ary romance  need  owe  anything  to  the  other. 
Both  may  have  a  common  source.  But  I 
would  never  deny  that  some  literary  ro- 
mances may  be  based  on  ballads,  some  bal- 
lads on  literary  romances.  We  know  that 
at  Domremy  an  old  woman  had  heard  a 
chivalrous  novel  read  aloud;  she  knew,  she 
said,  a  tale  told  in  uno  romano.  This  she  tes- 
tified at  the  trial  of  Rehabilitation  of  Jeanne 
d  Arc  (circ.  1455).  Any  riming  peasant  lis- 
tener might  make  a  ballad  on  the  theme,  as 
any  romance-writer  might  make  a  fabliau 
or  a  lai,  or  a  romance,  out  of  a  legend  or 
Mdrchen  which  he  had  heard  by  a  camp- 
fire.  Between  professional  literature  and 
popular  literature  there  must  have  been  a 
va  et  vient,  a  come  and  go,  an  interchange  of 
ideas.  But,  even  to-day,  the  most  popular 
of  all  literary  fairy  tales,  those  of  Charles 
Perrault,  have  scarcely  affected,  in  France, 
the  much  wilder  popular  versions  which  he 
borrowed  and  modified  for  a  courtly  audi- 
ence. Everything  elaborate  in  our  literature 
and  science  has  its  germs  in  "  the  heart  of 
the  people."  The  Digger  Indians,  who  be- 
lieve in  Evolution  and  scout  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  (if  they  are  not  maligned),  show 
the  germs  of  the  conclusions  of  certain  men 
of  science.  Poetry,  Romance,  the  great 
stock  situations  of  epic  and  ballad,  exist 
among  the  lowest  savages,  where  a  profes- 
sional literary  class  is  out  of  the  question. 
Look  at  the  Australian  "  Legend  of  Eerin  " 
and  "  Legend  of  the  Flowers."*  There  be 
Poetry,  Romance,  Religion,  all  springing 
"  from  the  heart  of  the  people."  No  one  is 
fitted  to  discuss  literary  origins,  or  any  ori- 
gins almost,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  ideas 
and  oral  literature  of  the  lowest  races,  and 
of  the  medieval  rural  classes. 

*  Mrs.  Langloh   Parker,  More  Australian  Legends. 
Nutt,  London,  1868. 


The  merchant  marine. 


BY    EUGENE    T.     CHAMBERLAIN, 


Commissioner  of  Navigation, 


In  askiug  for  a  brief  Oontribution  about 
the  American  merchant  marine,  The  iNDte- 
PENDENT  doubtless  desires  that  the  theme 
shall  be  considered  from  the  ethical  point 
of  view  rather  than  as  a  subject  for  com- 
mercial or  statistical  examination.  Such 
sporadic  efforts  as  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  awal^en  the  country  to  the 
necessity  for  the  creation  of  an  American 
merchant  navy  have  undoubtedly  failed  of 
effect  in  part  because  appeals  have  been 
made  to  figures  rather  than  to  the  larger 
considerations  of  national  independence  and 
self-reliance,  which  are  the  foundation  of 
the  need  for  merchant  ships  and  shipyards 
of  our  own. 

The  idea  of  a  large  military  sea  force  was 
as  repugnant  to  our  first  statesmen  as  was 
the  idea  of  a  large  standing  army.    The  hos- 
tility to  both  ideas  had  a  common  root  in 
the  belief  that  ours  was  to  be  a  government 
in  which  the  consent  of  the  governed  and 
their  loyalty  to  country  and  authority  would 
be  sufficient  shield  and  buckler  against  for- 
eign  aggression.       A   large   standing   army 
was  feared  as  a  possible  menace  to  liberty 
at  home.    So,  too,  a  large  navy  was  viewed 
with  distrust  as  a  possible  provocation  to 
entanglement    and   warfare    abroad.       The 
framers  of  our  scheme  of  government  had 
always  before  them  the  elementary  fact  in 
human  nature  that  the  possession  of  power 
is  in  itself  a  constant  temptation  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  power.    While  thus  chary  to 
the  verge  of  over-caution  in  providing  for 
permanent  military  establishments  by  land 
or  by  sea,  they  would  have  been  the  last  to 
consent  to   the   doctrine,    frankly   preached 
at  this  time  in  some  quarters,   of  national 
helplessness  for  the  sake  of  false  economy. 
Their  reliance  on  the  land  was  in  our  citizen 
soldiery,   a  reliance  which   has  never  been 
found  to  have  been  misplaced.    On  the  sea 
they   trusted    to    a   powerful    and    growing 
mercantile  marine,  which  of  late  years  has 
ceased  to  exist. 


The  remarkable  events  in  our  history  dur- 
ing the  year  just  closed  offet  no  more  profit- 
able  subject   for   reflection   than   their  dis- 
closure  of   our   weakness   as   a   mercantile 
maritime    nation,    no    more    pointed    lesson 
than   the   necessity   for   re-establishing   the 
prop    of    our    national    independence,    ships 
and  shipyards  of  our  own.    We  had  a  navy, 
stronger  relatively  than  that  of  Spain,  but 
for  maritime  outposts  and  the  second  line 
of  defense  we  were  totally  unprepared,  save 
as  there  were  available  a  few  fast  steam- 
ships, toward  the  support  of  which  Congress 
a  few  years  ago  fortunately  had  begun  to 
make  provision.    These  and  a  few  private 
yachts   were   the   extent  of   that   merchant 
marine     upon   which    the   founders   of   our 
Government  had  believed  reliance  could  at 
all  times  be  placed.    In  a  few  months  last 
spring   we   were   forced   to   buy   or   obtain 
control   of   British    steamships   aggregating 
quite  one-half  of  the  tonnage  under  our  own 
flag    supposed  to  be  available  in  the  event 
of  need  on  the  high  seas.    It  would  be  un- 
gracious,    now    that    the    emergency    has 
passed,  to  reflect  in  any  fashion  upon  the 
nation  which  permitted  sales  to  meet  our 
necessities.    Not  as  an  interpretation  of  the 

immediate  past  and  present,  but  for  their 
bearings  on  the  future,  the  words  of  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  are  now  precisely 
pertinent: 

— "  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for 
disinterested  favors  from  another ;  that  it  must 
pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independence  for 
whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  character ; 
that  by  such  acceptance  it  may  place  itself  in 
the  condition  of  having  given  equivalents  for 
nominal  favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached 
with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or  cal- 
culate upon  real  favors  from  nation  to  nation. 
It  is  an  illusion  which  experience  must  cure, 
which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard." 

We  have  been  accepting  foreign  means  of 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  a  disinterested   favor.    Has  not  the   na- 
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tiou  been  paying  for  it  "  with  a  portion  of 
its  independence? "  Then  should  not  "  a 
just  pride "  discard  the  illusion  in  which 
we  have  permitted  ourselves  to  be  envel- 
oped ? 

It  is  contended  that  national  navigation 
is  essential  to  adequate  national  existence 
in  the  case  of  a  Power  placed  as  the  United 
States  are  placed  and  with  the  aspirations 
for  leadership  among  mankind  which  we 
rightfully  cherish,  even  tho  our  perform- 
ance fall  short  at  times  of  our  endeavor.  If 
this  contention  be  granted,  then  the  prob- 
lem of  re-establishing  a  merchant  marine 
is  more  than  a  commercial  problem:  it 
reaches  into  the  ethics  of  national  life.  In 
its  discussion  there  is  little  room  for  the  dis- 
putes of  jarring  schools  of  political  econo- 
mists. Free  trade,  protection,  fair  trade 
and  the  "  open  door  "  are  terms  which  have 
little  or  no  relevancy  to  the  problem,  and  in 
trying  to  settle  it  there  is  no  chance  for  men 
to  line  up  as  Democrats  or  Republicans. 
Legislation  on  the  subject  will  not  look  for 
its  warrant  to  any  restricted  grant  of  power, 
but  to  the  broad  authority  reposed  by  the 
people  in  Congress  to  "  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States."  In  the  exercise  of  that  au- 
thority the  country  has  seldom  of  late  years 
witnessed  party  divisions  in  Congress. 

Beyond  the  relation  of  a  commercial  ma- 
rine to  the  common  defense  and  the  general 
welfare  of  a  nation,  and  in  one  sense  above 
it  and  greater  than  it,  is  the  tremendous 
power  of  shipping  as  a  force  in  civilization. 
Fifty  years  ago  one  of  our  most  eminent  au- 
thorities on  maritime  law— the  late  Theophi- 
lus  Parsons— wrote:  "The  reasonable  as  well 
as  hopeful  must  be  permitted  to  regard  it  as 
within  the  wide  circle  of  possibility  that  all 
States  and  nations  may  be  gathered  into  one 
brotherhood  of  man.  And  if  this— dream, 
perhaps  it  may  be  called— should  ever  be- 
come fact,  assuredly  commerce  will  be  one 
of  the  most  potent  of  the  instruments  by 
which  so  great  a  good  shall  be  wrought." 
If  ships  are  one  of  the  instrumentalities  by 
which  a  higher  civilization  is  promoted  and 
are  the  evangels  of  peace,  then  a  people 
with  the  pretensions  of  the  American  na- 
tion cannot  without  mortification  look  upon 
the  insignificant  part  we  have  come  to  take 


m  this  progressive  movement  of  the  race. 
When  Mr.  Parsons  wrote,  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  was  to  be  found  in  every 
port.  The  flag  of  the  United  States  is  now 
almost  unknown  to  the  ports  of  the  remote 
continents  save  as  it  floats  over  frowning 
guns  and  the  dull-gray  armor  of  our  battle- 
ships. 

The  problem  of  the  restoration  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  is  a  question 
of  regaining  a  becoming  place  among 
the  forces  which  make  for  a  nobler  civiliza- 
tion, for  more  general  and  more  abiding 
peace,  and  fo"  all  that  has  rendered 
the  world  better  than  it  was  in  the 
days  before  the  Christian  era,  when  com- 
merce and  piracy  were  at  times  almost  in- 
distinguishable from  each  other.  It  cannot 
be  approached  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
men  haggle  over  percentages  and  ad  va- 
lorems  in  the  framing  of  a  tariff  bill.  The 
end  to  be  attai  ed  must  be  kept  in  view, 
and  any  reasonable  means  adequate  to  the 
end  are  entitled  to  the  respectful  considera- 
tion of  thoughtful  men.  No  object  in  the 
life  of  a  man  or  a  nation  worth  reaching  at 
all  can  be  attained  without  sacrifice  of  some 
kind.  We  are  plainly  at  the  forks  of  the 
road.  We  can  make  up  our  minds  on  the 
one  hand  to  continue  the  surrender  of  a 
portion  of  our  independence,  to  mark  time 
in  the  rear  of  the  procession  of  nations 
whose  ships  carry  not  only  wares  but  the 
men  and  ideas  and  impulses  as  well  which 
have  made  them  great.  If  we  find  this 
course  repugnant,  if  the  situation  will  not 
remedy  itself— and  we  have  the  testimony 
of  an  entire  generation  already  on  that  point 
—then  we  must  choose  the  other  alternative 
and  throw  what  influence  each  one  of  us 
may  possess  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
new  policy  before  the  new  century  shall 
have  dawned.  If  money  is  needed,  then  we 
must  not  begrudge  money.  If  the  conces- 
sion of  past  beliefs— not  involving  the  aban- 
donment of  a  fundamental  principle— is 
called  for,  then  we  must  be  prepared  to 
make  that  concession  and  meet  others  half 
way.  If,  as  we  are  prone  to  believe,  it  is 
our  mission  to  keep  our  flag  in  the  foremost 
files,  then  we  cannot  abandon  the  high  seas 
to  Great  Britain  and  leave  to  English  eyes 
alone  the  vision  of  the  poet  who 
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"  Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies 

of  magic  sails. 
Pilots   of  the   purple    twilight,    dropping   down 

with  costly  bales." 

Possibly  it  is  wise  for  Congress  to  be- 
gin with  the  condition  of  the  seamen  before 
legislating  about  the  things  essential  to  a 
merchant  marine.  But  Utopia  may  be  chal- 
lenged in  vain  to  produce  a  parallel,  if  we 
have  provided  by  statute  satisfactory  con- 
ditions for  labor  on  shipboard,  and  shall 
then  neglect  to  provide  any  American  ships 
on  which  such  conditions  are  to  obtain. 

It  is  doubtless  apart  from  the  purpose  of 
The   Independent   to   advocate    or   oppose 


particular  bills  before  Congress,  Its  power- 
ful voice  may  be  raised,  however,  to  de- 
mand that  the  question  of  the  re-creation  of 
an  American  merchant  marine  shall  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  manner  becoming  to  its  impor- 
tance. It  is  of  as  much  or  of  greater  im- 
l)ortance  than  the  question  of  how  many 
men  or  ships  with  guns  we  need  to  Impress 
our  views  upon  the  rest  of  the  globe.  Its 
ethical  relations  both  to  the  nation  itself 
and  to  the  nation  as  a  factor  in  the  world's 
progress  demand  immediate  action.  There 
is  no  room  in  the  discussion  of  this  question 
for  the  mind  which  has  nothing  to  ofifer  but 
"  Thou  Shalt  not." 

Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  STRAWBERRY. 

BY     L.     H.     BAILEY, 
Professor  of  General  and  Experimental  Horticulture  in  Cornell  University. 


At  one  time  I  planted  roots  of  wild  straw- 
berries which  I  received  from  Oregon.  I 
gave  them  a  warm  and  pleasant  knoll  in  the 
back  yard  and  they  grew  and  thrived.  I  had 
photographed  the  plants  before  they  were 
set,  and  had  taken  botanical  specimens  from 
them.  I  made  similar  records  of  the  plants 
after  they  became  established  in  their  new 
quarters,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  I 
found  that  the  distinguishing  ancestral 
marks  had  disappeared,  and  I  had  a  new 
type  of  plant.  This  discovery  so  delighted 
me  that  I  told  my  friend  of  it,  and  said  that 
I  believed  that  I  had  really  produced  a  new 
species.  The  friend,  however,  at  once  be- 
came serious  and  said  that  such  a  remark  is 
heresy  and  that  I  should  straightway  look 
to  my  conscience.  This  staggered  me.  I 
^ad  not  thought  of  it  before  as  a  matter  of 
,e|thics  or  even  of  philosophy,  but  only  as  a 
matter  of  fact  ;  and  I  was  astonished,  as  I 
now  thought  of  it,  to  see  how  sinful  a  sim- 
ple fact  might  be. 

I  returned  to  the  strawberries  on  the  knoll, 
where  they  lay  so  innocently  in  the  sun  ;  and 
were  it  not  for  my  friend's  suggestion  and 
for  the  bees  lighting  in  the  blossoms,  1 
should  have  seen  no  morals  in  them.  It  be- 
came evident,  however,  as  I  reflected  on  the 


matter,  that  I  had  made  a  grievous  fault  in 
my  terminology.  I  had  used  the  word  "  spe- 
cies." If  I  had  said  "  kind,"  I  had  made  no 
offense. 

It  is  about  this  technical  word  "species  " 
that  the  battles  of  evolutionists  and  theo- 
logians have  raged  for  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury and  more.  The  ancients  did  not  know 
this  species-conception,  because  they  knew 
and  cared  so  little  for  the  external  creation 
that  they  gave  little  thought  to  the  l^inds  of 
animals  and  plants.  But  with  the  restora- 
tion of  knowledge,  nature  came  to  be  more 
and  more  an  intrinsic  thing,  and  persons  be- 
gan to  wonder  whence  and  why  organisms 
came.  With  the  attempt  to  describe  or  to 
inventory  natural  objects,  there  arose  the 
conception  of  the  "  species "  as  something 
fundamental,  a  real  entity  or  originally  cre- 
ated thing.  There  was  little  attempt  or  de- 
sire to  look  at  the  external  world  broadly 
and  to  discover  its  method  and  meaning. 
The  mind  rested  upon  the  objects,  and  nat- 
urally exalted  them,  and  their  direct  prog- 
eny, into  units  in  the  creation.  As  there 
was  no  knowledge  of  whence  and  how  these 
units  came,  they  were  conceived  to  be  the 
direct  and  immediate  handiwork  of  the  Cre- 
ator :  and  there  was  therefore  no  occasion 
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for  speculation  or  inquiry.  Tliis  humau  for- 
mula of  species-units  was  projected  into  the 
Mosaic  record,  as  if  that  record  read,  "  Let 
the  earth  bring  forth  species  of  grass,"  and 
*'  species  of  winged  fowl."  The  idea  of  the 
finished  and  completed  species-product  be- 
came indelibly  associated  with  theological 
teaching,  and  was— and,  in  fact,  is— a  gen- 
uine dogma.  If  this  species-dogma  had 
not  become  so  intimately  associated  with 
theological  and  biological  beliefs,  the  hy- 
pothesis of  evolution,  when  it  finally  came 
into  the  world,  would  have  had  few  com- 
batants. 

But  are  there  not  species,  after  all  ?  Sure- 
ly there  are  the  red  maple  and  the  sugar  ma- 
ple, the  rose  and  the  cabbage,  the  horse  and 
the  dog.  True  enough  ;  but  we  now  conceive 
these  to  be  the  products  of  evolution,  the  re- 
sult of  the  creation,  not  the  beginning  of  it. 
The  great  Liune's  definition  is  typical  of  the 
older  mind  :  "  We  reckon  as  many  species  as 
there  were  forms  created  in  the  beginning." 
That  is,  there  are  as  many  trees  in  a  garden 
as  have  been  placed  there.  When,  however, 
we  are  no  longer  justified  in  assuming  ori- 
gins, we  must  base  our  conclusions  on  evi- 
dence. We  shall  then  count  how  many  trees 
there  are  in  the  garden,  and  we  may  find 
more  or  fewer  than  were  placed  there. 

But  I  must  not  forget  my  strawberry.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a  strange  straw- 
berry made  its  appearance  in  the  gardens  of 
Europe.  Some  persons  said  that  it  came 
from  South  America,  and  others  that  it  came 
from  North  America  ;  but  nobody  knew  its 
history.  Botanists  considered  it  to  be  a  good 
species,  and  it  was  named  Fragaria  grandi- 
ftora.  ThisFragaria  grandifiora  is  well  known 
to  have  been  the  parent  of  our  common  gar- 
den strawberries,  yet  the  botanies  are  dis- 
creetly silent  as  to  the  nativity  of  the  plant. 
Now,  the  truth  is  that  my  little  strawberry, 
taken  from  the  woods  of  Oregon,  turned  into 
Fragaria  grandifiora  in  two  years  !  In  Ore- 
gon it  is  known  to  botanists  as  Fragaria  Chi- 
loensis,  for  it  grows  in  South  America  as 
well,  and  was  named  from  Chilean  speci- 
mens. If  Fragaria  grandifiora  was  a  "  good 
species "  before  my  experiment,  it  was 
equally  good  afterward,  and,  as  measured 
by  the  actual  practice  of  botanists,  I  had 
caused  a  new  species  to  be  created  from  an 


old  one.  When  I  showed  a  botanist  my  re- 
sults, he  replied  that  the  very  fact  that  1 
had  been  a  witness  of  this  transformation  is 
proof  that  the  two  plants  are  not  true  spe- 
cies. I  replied  that  I  was  sorry  that  I  had 
not  closed  my  eyes  when  I  passed  the  patch, 
and  I  also  suggested  that  his  species  were 
founded  upon  ignorance  of  their  origins  ;  but 
he  insisted,  although  himself  an  evolutionist, 
that  my  having  caught  the  plant  in  the  act 
was  enough  to  excommunicate  the  form 
which  had  had  the  presumption  to  appear.  My 
ethical  friend  had  shown  me  the  sinfulness 
of  my  little  fact,  and  now  the  scientist  had 
told  me  that  observation  is  heresy  ;  but  the 
strawberry  thrived. 

It  does  not  matter  to  the  strawberry  or  to 
nie  whether  it  turned  into  a  new  species  or 
not.  It  was  a  new  thing  or  a  new  kind,  any- 
way ;  and  this  simple  experiment  on  the 
sunny  knoll  has  enabled  me,  as  I  verily  be- 
lieve, to  reconstruct  the  genealogy  of  the 
garden  strawberry.  It  is  a  modification  of 
the  Chilean  strawberry,  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope by  Captain  Frezier  in  1712.  The  unno- 
ticed modification  of  this  strawberry,  under 
cultivation,  had  added  one  more  species  to 
the  infinitude  of  species  ;  but  my  accidental 
discovery  tnat  the  species  was  actually  the 
result  of  modification  has  stricken  that  spe- 
cies from  the  lists  ;  and  thenceforth  the 
backslider,  if  mentioned  at  all  in  reputable 
systematic  botanies,  must  be  only  a  variety  or 
•form  of  Fragaria  Chiloensis.  All  this  means 
that  species  are  not,  in  practice,  founded  on 
essential  or  intrinsic  characters,  but  the 
word  is  applied  to  any  group  of  animals  or 
plants  which  is  so  distinct  from  other  groups 
that  a  name  may  be  given  it  for  convenience's 
sake.  The  name  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
write  and  talk  about  the  thing  ;  but  if  we 
invest  the  name  with  assumptions  of  origins 
and  genealogies  we  are  constructing  for 
ourselves  an  idol  which  will  enshackle  us. 

All  this  shows  how  personal  a  thing  a  spe- 
cies is,  how  much  it  is  a  matter  of  judgment 
of  the  man  who  mates  it.  Regel  thinks  that 
there  are  but  two  species  of  grapes  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  whereas  Munson  con- 
siders that  there  are  twenty-five  species  lii 
the  United  States  alone.  Now  the  grapes 
are  the  same  whether  seen  by  Regel  or  Mun- 
son ;   but  Regel   is   not   Munson.    In   other 
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words,  species  are  matters  of  opinion,  rather 
than  matters  of  fact. 

It  is  so  vitally  important  that  tlie  reader 
should  understand  the  full  meaning  and  con- 
sequences of  the  species-dogma  that  I  illus- 
trate it  still  further.  Let  us  consider  the 
exact  methods  of  the  naming  of  plants  by 
an  expert  in  any  group.  This  group  may  be 
solidago,  the  goldenrods,  and  the  botanist 
such  an  authority  as  Asa  Gray.  He  has 
brought  together  all  names  and  descriptions 
of  goldenrods,  has  eliminated  the  duplicate 
or  synonymous  names,  and  has  published 
a  monograph  of  the  American  kinds  with  the 
different  species  and  varieties  in  definite 
and  logical  order.  Nothing  could  be  more 
precise  than  all  this.  The  species  are  even 
contrasted,  so  that  one  stands  against  the 
other  in  the  most  clear-cut  and  emphatic 
way.  Some  one,  now,  sends  him  a  dried 
specimen  of  goldenrod  from  the  far  West. 
Perhaps  it  can  be  referred  at  once  to  one  of 
the  given  species  or  varieties,  but  the  prob- 
ability is  that  it  will  not  fit  any  one  of  them. 
He  first  compares  it  with  this  species,  then 
with  that,  and  then  with  a  third,  and  finally 
decides  that  it  most  closely  matches  a 
fourth.  Another  authority  might  have 
thought  it  most  closely  matched  the  second. 
The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
the  description  or  conception  of  the  species 
to  which  it  is  referred  is  modified  to  receive 
it.  The  naming  of  plants  is  a  process  of  try- 
ing and  fitting,  and  the  descriptions  are 
checked  up  by  the  plants,  not  the  plants  by 
the  descriptions. 

The  reader  may  admit  all  this  for  the 
goldenrods  or  the  grapes,  to  which  he  may 
have  given  little  attention  ;  but  surely  the 
red  maple  and  the  sugar  maple  are  perfectly 
and  clearly  distinct.  Perhaps  ;  and  yet  I 
can  bring  specimens  of  each  which  I  chal- 
lenge the  reader  to  name.  The  fact  is  that 
the  layman  generally  sees — or  notices — only 
the  prevailing  or  type  forms.  He  walks  in 
the  woods  and  makes  a  mental  note,  perhaps 
only  half-conscious,  of  a  basswood,  a  beech, 
an  elm,  a  bee,  a  black  snake  ;  but  those  in- 
dividuals which  have  no  designative  or  em- 
phatic characters  do  not  obtrude  themselves 
on  his  attention.  The  naturalist,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  trained  to  see  the  intermediates 
and  the  aberrant  forms,   and  he  therefore 


sees  a  different  world  than  the  layman  does, 
even  though  both  looked  at  the  same  things. 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  saying  that 
there  are  no  distinct  types  in  nature,  or  that 
it  is  an  error  to  talk  about  species,  or  that 
there  are  always  intermediate  forms.  My 
argument  is  that  species  are  not  original  en- 
tities or  things  or  starting-points  in  the  crea- 
tion, but  that  the  groups  which,  for  conven- 
ience, we  name  as  species,  are  merely  th<.» 
lu-esent-time  results  of  a  long  process  of 
modification,  and  that  these  results  have 
been  produced  by  the  contingencies  through 
■which  the  group  has  passed.  Those  types 
which  are  most  pronounced  and  distinct  are 
usually  those  in  which  evolution  or  change 
is  most  nearly  completed  ;  and  those  types 
which  are  unique  are  the  ones  in  which  has 
began  the  slow  decline  that  ends  in  extinc- 
tion. The  mastodon  has  perished,  and 
the  elephant  is  disappearing  ;  the  giant 
conifers  of  other  ages  are  represented 
in  the  isolated  groves  of  redwoods  ;  the  tulip- 
tree  or  whitewood,  the  sassafras,  the 
ginkgo,  all  the  ranks  of  cone-bearing  trees, 
the  scouring-rushes  are  now  a  broken  and 
ragged  army  slowly  but  surely  marching  to 
their  doom.  As  they  become  less  and  less, 
as  the  changing  environments  and  the  inex- 
orable grasp  of  time  lop  off  the  aberrant  and 
sportive  forms,  these  patriarchs  become  re- 
duced to  a  single  racial  stem  and,  like  the 
one  remnant  of  a  decaying  family,  perish  at 
last  into  oblivion.  What  was  once  a  chain 
becomes  a  series  of  detached  and  broken 
links  ;  and  the  last  and  missing  links  com- 
prise the  proof  that  there  was  a  chain. 

But  there  is  really  no  dispute  among  natu- 
ralists as  to  the  fact  of  evolution.  The  con- 
troversy turns  upon  the  means  of  evolution 
—the  processes  by  which  it  has  come  about. 
Yet  the  reader— ye  of  little  faith  !— asks  to 
see  the  process  actually  going  on.  I  wish  he 
could  have  seen  my  strawberries;  but,  then, 
he  would  not  have  believed  his  eyes  if  he 
had  seen.  Of  course,  the  lifetime  of  a  man 
is  a  short  span  in  which  to  catch  and  to  ob- 
serve the  movement  of  creation  ;  but  if  my 
doubting  reader  will  come  with  me  into  the 
fields,  I  will  show  him  the  process  going  for- 
ward. It  is  easy  enough  to  see  it,  if  one  is 
ready  to  look  and  willing  to  believe  what  he 
sees.    He  will  see  it  in  the  many  interme- 
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diate  and  local  differences  in  animals  and 
plants.  Here  a  plant  grows  stronger  and 
there  weaker,  here  erect  and  there  decum- 
bent, here  it  is  small-leaved  and  there  large- 
leaved,  and  so  on  through  all  grades  of  un- 
likenesses  and  combinations  of  imlike- 
nesses. 

Differences— or   variations,   as   we   techni- 
cally call  them— are  the  greatest  facts  in  na- 
ture, but  they  are  so  common  that,  like  the 
air  and  the  sunshine,  we  have  not  discovered 
them  until  recent  times.    There  are  no  two 
plants,  nor  even  two  animals,  which  are  ex- 
actly alike  ;  it  must  therefore  follow,  speak- 
ing broadly,  that  unlikenesses  tend  to  per- 
petuate themselves.    Now  and  then  a  strong 
variation,  or  sport,  strikes  off  the  main  stem 
and  we  see  it  perpetuating  itself  year  after 
year,  a  positive  augmentation  of  differences 
which  must  in  time  arrive  at  that  degree  of 
difference  which  we  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gard as  specific.    In  those  groups  in  which 
progressive    evolution    is    practically    com- 
pleted   these  new  forms  do    not    strike    off 
freely.    In  fact,  it  is  the  lack  of  variation— 
the  growing  rigidity  and  inelasticity  of  the 
type — which   has   limited  the  group  to   ex- 
tinction ;  for  the  moment  that  the  organism 
refuses  to  adapt  itself  to  new  conditions,  is 
that  organism  doomed.    But  sports  are  the 
exception.    The  creation  has  no  doubt  pro- 
gressed slowly  and  steadily  in  the  main,  and 
it  is  still  continuing. 

There  are  numerous  groups  in  which  evo- 
lution is  apparent  to  the  close  observer. 
These  are  the  groups  which  are  perplexing 
to  the  systematist.  They  refuse  to  fall  into  any 
scheme  of  classification,  and  rebel  at  the  para- 
graphing and  versification  into  distinct  cate- 
gories (or  species)  to  which,  in  an  age  of  for- 
malism, both  the  Scriptures  and  the  organic 
creation  were  submitted.  Among  common 
plants,  some  of  these  groups  are  the  asters, 
brambles.  golden  rods,  cucurbitaceous 
plants,  grapes,  plums  and  their  kin,  and 
many  of  the  sunflower-like  groups. 

An  illustration  of  the  making  of  a  new  spe- 
cies in  the  wilds  may  be  taken  from  the 
genus  vitis,  the  grapes.  In  Texas"  and  adja- 
cent regions  there  is  a  grape  known  as  Yitis 
Longii.  There  is  evidence  that  it  is  a  hy- 
brid between  two  well-known  species,  but  it 
has  spread   itself  more  than  two  hundred 


miles  beyond  the  ranges  of  its  probable 
parents  and  often  covers  acres  of  ground 
as  with  a  thicket.  It  has  developed  features 
which  are  unique,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  intermediate  or  undefined  forms  are 
gradually  being  eliminated.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  a  species.  It  is  certain- 
ly a  new  type  of  grape,  which  is  reaching 
out  into  unoccupied  conditions.  In  my 
mind's  eye  I  can  see  this  type  originating 
within  the  last  century,  and  I  can  see  its 
aberrations  eliminated  and  its  racial  stem 
fixed  into  a  close  specific  time  within  the 
next  century. 

The  reader  may  be  willing  to  accept  all 
my  remarks  respecting  the  fact  of  variation, 
but  he  asks  what  proofs  I  bring  that  these 
varieties  actually  may  be  the  beginnings  of 
new  species.  Jn  the  first  place,  I  must  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  species  and  variety  except  one 
of  degree.  It  is  therefore  a  proper  inference 
that  the  greater  has  come  from  the  less.  In 
the  second  place,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
intergradient  forms  from  very  wide  differ- 
ences to  very  small  ones. 

Some  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  sepa- 
rating of  two  or  more  species  from  a  parent 
stock  are  afforded  by  so-called  geographical 
species.       Let   us   turn   again   to   the   wild 
grapes.    A  certain  species  extends  from  the 
humid  climate  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the 
arid  country  of  Texas.  It  wa  s  first  made  known 
from  Eastern    specimens    and    was    named 
Vitis  cestivalis.    Later  on,  Texan  specimens 
were  described  as  Yitis  Linsecomii.    In  these 
extremes  the  two  grapes  are  perfectly  well 
distinguished   and  have  every  merit  to  be 
ranked  as  distinct  species.    In  the  interme- 
diate country,  however,  they  merge  and  are 
indistinguishable.      Therefore,  for  purposes 
of  description  and  classification,  one  must 
be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  other.    If, 
however,  a  mountain  chain  or  an  ocean  sepa- 
rated the  two    geographical    regions,    and 
thereby  blotted  out  the  intermediates,  there 
could  be  no  hesitation  in  awarding  specific 
rank  to  each.    This  case  is  typical  of  the 
progress  of  creation  :  each  geographical  area 
has  plants  and  animals  peculiar  to  it,  and  in 
proportion  as  an  area  is  disjoined  and  unlike 
others  are  its  living  forms  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct.   Scores  of  American  plants  are  very 
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like  those  of  Europe,  but  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
so  completely  eliminates  the  possibility  of  in- 
termediates that  botanists  regard  the  plants 
as  geographical  species.  Thus  we  have  an- 
other example  of  the  fact  that  species  may 
not  be  defined  by  intrinsic  characters,  but 
by  personalities,  and  often  in  terms  of  moun- 
tains, plains  and  oceans. 

But,  to  me,  the  best  proof  that  small  dififer- 
ences  widen  into  great  ones  is  the  fact  that 
1  saw  this  result  in  my  strawberry  !  I  see 
it  now  as  it  grew  on  the  sunny  knoll— at 
first,  a  squat,  blue-leaved,  short-trussed, 
densely  hairy,  bashful  plant  just  brought 
into  the  East  from  the  wilds  of  Oregon  ; 
then,  the  second  year,  a  little  more  erect, 
the  leaves  thinner  and  more  delicate,  and  a 
more  confident  and  aspiring  attitude  ;  and 
the  third  year  a  tall-growing,  green-leaved, 
high-trussed,  thinly  hairy  plant  with  ambi- 
tions to  rival  the  garden  strawberry.  I  be- 
gan with  Fragaria  Chiloensis,  but  ended  with 
Fragaria  grandiflora;  and  I  had  the  very 
same  plants— the  identical  roots— to  end 
with  that  I  had  to  begin  with,  for  I  had 
sown  no  seeds  and  had  not  even  transplanted 
the  plants. 

Fragaria  grandiflora  had  already  developed 
so  far  away  from  its  parental  species  when 
it  first  began  to  be  studied,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  that  it  could  not  be  identified  with  that 
parent.  Many  garden  plants  and  most  do- 
mestic animals  are  further  removed  from 
their  parental  stems  than  the  strawberry  is, 
but  history  often  supplies  the  connecting  evi- 
dence and  enables  us  to  identify  the  offspring 
with  the  ancestry.  But  when  history  is  si- 
lent, we  may  be  able  only  to  guess  what  the 
original  form  may  have  been,  or  we  may 
say  that  the  parental  species  is  extinct.  It  is 
probable  that  very  few  of  the  original  stems 
of  our  domestic  plants  are  actually  extinct, 
but  the  evolution  has  been  so  great  that  we 
can  no  longer  trace  it.  It  is  a  most  signifi- 
cant fact  that  of  very  many  of  the  common 
And  long  domesticated  plants  we  do  not  posi- 


tively know  the  wild  originalti.  Of  such 
plants  are  apple,  peach,  apricot,  almond, 
orange,  lemon,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  bean, 
wine-grape,  Indian  corn,  cotton,  flax,  sugar 
cane,  tobacco,  sweet  potato,  banana,  pump- 
kin and  squash,  chrysanthemum,  and  a  le- 
gion more. 

I  have  now  indicated  in  a  most  sketchy 
way  a  few  of  the  evidences  of  evolution.  I 
have  chosen  to  speak  of  only  the  most  famil- 
iar things,  because  they  are  seldom  men- 
tioned in  contemporary  writings,  and  be- 
cause they  seem  to  me  to  be  the  very  best 
proofs  of  evolution.  We  have  been  looking  so 
far  into  the  past,  have  searched  so  diligent- 
ly for  great  facts,  have  so  urgently  desired 
to  see  the  missing  links,  and  have  so  con- 
founded ourselves  with  philosophy,  that  we 
have  forgotten  to  go  out  and  see  the  creation 
going  on  about  us. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  say  a  word  about  the 
missing  links.  Evolution  is  not  a  line  ;  it  is 
a  genealogy.  It  is  a  tree  of  numberless 
branches,  each  branch  forking  again  and 
again.  The  tip  of  one  branch  grows  faster 
than  its  twin  and  thereby  leaves  the  other 
behind  ;  so  that  we  now  have  in  the  world 
representatives  of  many  of  the  stages  of  de- 
velopment. It  is  not  unlikely  that  something 
very  like  the  first  forms  of  life  still  exist  in 
the  myxomycetes.  The  present  groups  of 
animals  and  plants  are  the  tips  of  the 
branches  in  the  multifid  tree  of  creation.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  the  missing  links  lie  be- 
hind, not  between.  The  genealogy  is  the 
missing  link  ;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  trace- 
able. There  are  still  many  unfortunate  per- 
sons who  believe  that  Darwin  taught  that 
man  came  from  the  monkey.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  we  sometimes  think  so. 
But  the  truth  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  two 
came  off  a  single  stem  in  ages  past,  and  they 
now  represent  the  tips  of  the  branches  of  a 
letter  Y  ;  but  I  like  to  think  that  the  human 
branch  is  a  little  longer  than  the  monkey 
branch  ! 
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The  nature  and  scope  of  the  influences 
which  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  exert  have 
not  been  so  thoroughly  studied  as  have  been 
the  engineering  and  political  questions  con- 
nected with  the  enterprise.  Congress  has 
established  several  boards  of  engineers  to 
survey  the  canal  route  and  to  report  upon 
the  technical  problems  and  to  estimate  the 
probable  cost  of  the  work;  but  it  has  not 
appointed  any  board  of  expert  economists 
and  statisticians  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  industrial  and  commercial  effects 
that  will  follow  from  the  construction  of  the 
waterway.  It  is  not  altogether  obvious 
what  economic  changes  will  be  brought 
about  by  the  canal,  and  it  Avould  seem  desir- 
able that  we  should  understand  more  clearly 
than  we  now  do  why  this  waterway  is  es- 
sential, if  it  be  so,  to  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people  and  the  American  nation. 

The  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
is  proposed  for  the  general  purpose  of  short- 
ening distances  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.  The  route  for  sailing  vessels  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans,  the 
route  now  being  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  will 
be  shortened  11,000  miles,  that  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  10,000  miles,  and  to 
Liverpool  7,200  miles.  For  steamers  the 
distances  saved  will  be  about  2,000  miles  less 
because  they  pass  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  instead  of  rounding  the  Horn,  and 
also  follow  a  more  direct  course  than  sailers 
can.  The  canal  will  make  Valparaiso  1,000 
miles  nearer  to  our  Atlantic  ports  than  to 
Europe,  and  will  bring  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
cities  nearer  than  Livei-pool  and  other  Eu- 
ropean cities  (their  route  being  through  the 
Suez  Canal)  to  Australia,  Japan  and  China 
from  Shanghai  north. 

How  will  these  modifications  in  distances 
affect  our  navy,  our  industries  and  our  com- 
merce? We  have  had  some  recent  illustra- 
tions of  the   way    in    which    a  Nicaragua 


Canal  would  affect  the  efficiency  of  our  navy. 
The  battle  ship  "  Oregon  "  left  San  Fran- 
cisco March  lUth  and  arrived  at  Jupiter  In- 
let, Fla.,  May  25th,  having  been  sixty-seven 
days  en  route.  If  there  had  been  a  canal 
across  Nicaragua  the  "  Oregon  "  could  have 
reached  Florida  in  fifteen  days.  She  would 
have  saved  fifty-two  days'  sailing  and  made 
the  trip  in  one-fourth  the  time.  We  are  now 
sending  two  men-of-war  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Philippines.  It  takes  these  vessels 
about  fifty  days  longer  to  reach  their  desti- 
nation by  rounding  South  America  than  it 
would  by  way  of  an  isthmian  canal.  With 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  constructed,  we  shall 
be  able  to  accomplish  much  more  with  the 
war  ships  in  our  possession  and  will  need  to 
construct  and  maintain  fewer  ships  than  will 
otherwise  be  necessary.  If  we  do  not  con- 
struct the  canal  we  shall  need  to  put  a  third 
of  what  the  waterway  would  have  cost  into 
additional  naval  vessels.  The  expense  of 
maintaining  these  extra  ships  would  cover 
more  than  one-third  the  cost  of  operating 
and  maintaining  the  waterway. 

The  effects  which  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will 
have  upon  our  economic  interests  will  be,  in 
general,  those  which  will  result  from  length- 
ening the  radius  of  the  circle  within  which 
the  industries  of  our  country  may  exchange 
commodities.  Shorter  and  cheaper  transpor- 
tation, such  as  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  af- 
ford, stimulates  existing  industries  by  giv- 
ing them  more  and  larger  markets,  and  en- 
abling them  to  secure  more  advantageously 
the  raw  materials  which  they  require.  Im- 
proved transportation  also  leads  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  business  enterprises  and 
develops  domestic  and  foreign  trade.  That 
the  isthmian  waterway  will  effect  these  gen- 
eral results  in  the  United  States  may  be 
shown  by  considering  how  it  will  change  our 
relation  to  the  lines  of  the  world's  commerce 
and  by  noting  the  way  in  which  the  canal 
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will  affect  the  industries  in  the  eastern, 
southern,  ccntial  nnd  western  sections  of 
our  country. 

The  leading  industrial  nations  of  the 
world  are  adjacent  to  the  North  Atlantic. 
These  countries  originate  the  larger  part  of 
the  world's  commerce;  the  main  streams  of 
international  trade  are  those  which  connect 
these  countries  with  each  other  and  with 
those  regions  of  the  earth  less  highly  de- 
veloped industrially.  Inasmuch  as  the  land 
masses  of  the  earth  lie  mainly  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  and,  indeed,  very  largely 
north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  primary 
routes  of  commerce  are  those  which  follow 
the  parallels  of  latitude,  proceeding  from  the 
North  Atlantic  as  a  center  east  and  west  to 
reach  developing  regions  in  America,  Asia 
and  the  Orient  generally.  The  routes  of 
traffic  of  secondary,  but  increasing,  impor- 
tance run  with  the  lines  of  longitude  con- 
necting the  lands  of  the  north  temperate 
zone  with  the  tropical  regions,  and  the  coun- 
tries which  occupy  the  relatively  restricted 
land  areas  of  the  south  temperate  belt. 

The  Isthmus  of  Suez,  just  north  of  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma, a  short  distance  south  of  that  line,  were 
the  only  barriers  which  nature  placed  across 
an  otherwise  continuous  water  route  around 
the  earth  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  These 
barriers  diverted  the  lines  which  the  world's 
largest  volume  of  traffic  tends  to  follow  far 
to  the  south  around  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica, or  did  so  until  1879,  when  Europe  over- 
came the  barrier  of  most  consequence  to 
her  by  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
Since  the  opening  of  that  waterway  Europe 
has  enjoyed  trade  advantages  far  superior 
to  those  enjoyed  by  our  country.  Our  re- 
gions most  highly  developed  industrially  are 
tributary  to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
To  the  east  of  us  lies  Europe,  a  region  of 
great  Industrial  advancement  demanding  lit- 
tle more  than  our  surplus  food  products  and 
raw  materials;  to  the  south  are  the  coun- 
tries of  the  south  Atlantic  lying  along  the 
line  of  the  world's  secondary  commercial 
routes;  countries,  moreover,  whose  trade  we 
can  secure  only  in  direct  competition  with 
Europe,  which  has  already  forestalled  us  at 
many  points.  In  pushing  their  trade  west- 
ward,  the   industrial   States  of  the   United 


States— and  they  are  found  in  the  eastern 
lialf  of  our  country— find  that  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  traffic  by  land  are  restricted  within 
narrow  bounds  by  the  heavy  costs  of  a  long 
haul  over  the  elevated  Cordilleran  Mountain 
ranges,  while  shipments  by  water  have  to 
take  the  circuitous  and  expensive  route 
around  South  America.  Until  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  is  constructed  the  United  States  will 
be  very  seriously  handicapped  in  its  compe- 
tition with  Europe  for  the  ti*ade  of  all  coun- 
tries bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Such  being  the  general  relation  which  the 
canal  will  bear  to  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States,  how  will  it  affect  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  different  sections  of  the  country? 
The  northeastern  section  is  one  of  varied 
manufactures  and  corresponds  roughly  with 
western  Europe  in  industrial  development. 
The  manufacturers  of  this  part  of  our  coun- 
try can  hardly  hope  to  build  up  a  large  trade 
with  Europe,  but  can  unquestionably  develop 
large  markets  for  their  wares  in  the  western 
third  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Orient,  wlien  the  time  and  ex- 
penses of  transportation  have  been  reduced 
by  an  isthmian  waterway.  A  trade  of  some 
importance,  tho  not  large,  can  be  estab- 
lished in  western  South  America. 

Our  Southern  States  are  now  producing 
much  more  cotton  than  the  mills  of  Europe 
and  our  own  country  can  use,  and  are  anx- 
ious to  increase  their  sales  both  of  the  raw 
staple  and  of  cotton  manufactures  in  the 
Pacific  countries.  Besides  developing  the 
cotton  textile  industry  the  South  is  opening 
up  her  rich  coal  and  iron  mines  and  manu- 
facturing iron  and  steel,  and  these  indus- 
tries must  also  look  to  the  West  for  their 
chief  markets. 

The  States  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri 
Rivers  include  our  richest  agricultural  re- 
sources, our  most  productive  iron  mines,  our 
chief  stores  of  bituminous  coal,  and  also 
have  forests  of  large  extent.  The  indus- 
tries of  these  States,  tho  still  mainly  ex- 
tractive, are  to  a  large  and  rapidly  growing 
extent  composed  of  manufactures.  Their 
mills  and  factories  turn  out  large  quantities 
of  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  ships,  furniture, 
wooden  wares  and  flour.  That  these  States 
in  the  central  part  of  our  large  country  are 
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enjoying  such  a  phenomenal  industrial  de- 
velopment is  due  mainly  to  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  which  have  been  provided  by 
the  railroad  trunk  lines  to  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Gulf,  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers, 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal.  What- 
ever cheapens  transportation  accomplishes 
surprising  economic  results  in  this  section  of 
our  country.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  will  give 
the  central  West  a  chance  to  increase  its 
traffic  with  the  trans-Cordilleran  States,  and 
with  the  foreign  countries  that  border  the 
Pacific.  What  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Erie 
Canal  have  done  for  the  eastern  trade  of 
these  States,  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  do 
for  its  western  trade. 

The  section  of  our  country  tributary  to  the 
Pacific  is  devoted  mainly  to  agriculture, 
stock  raising,  farming,  lumbering  and  the 
mining  of  the  precious  metals.  Most  of  the 
products  of  these  industries  are  bulky,  and 
only  the  precious  metals,  fruits  and  a  few 
forest  products  of  high  value  can  bear  the 
costs  of  transportation  by  rail  over  the 
mountains  to  the  eastern  States.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific  States  are  eager  to  increase 
their  trade  with  Europe  and  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States,  and  are  clamoring  for 
an  isthmian  canal.  The  waterway  will  do 
for  the  eastern  trade  of  the  Pacific  section 
what  it  will  do  for  the  western  trade  of  the 
eastern,  southern  and  central  States. 

In  considering  the  general  commercial  and 
industrial  changes  which  a  Nicaragua  Canal 
will  effect,  attention  may  w^ell  be  directed 
to  three  things  which  the  waterway  will  not 
accomplish:  First,  it  is  probable  that  the 
traffic  through  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  not 
grow  so  rapidly  as  did  the  commerce  through 
the  Suez  route.  British  India,  the  East  In- 
dies and  other  countries  with  which  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continental  nations  trade  by 
way  of  the  Suez  Canal  had,  when  the  Suez 
route  was  opened,  more  extensive  industries 
and  a  larger  and  longer  established  com- 
merce than  have  many  of  the  Pacific  coun- 
tries whose  commerce  is  to  cross  the  Amer- 
ican isthmus.  In  the  case  of  the  Suez  Canal 
it  was  largely  a  question  of  increasing  an 
existing  trade.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  traf- 
fic will  consist  mainly  of  a  newly  created 
trade  and  only  to  a  small  extent  of  an  exist- 
ing   traffic    diverted    from    present    routes. 


Doubtless  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  in  time 
secure  as  large  a  traffic  as  the  Suez  route 
commands;  but  it  can  hardly  obtain  the  traf- 
fic so  rapidly  as  the  eastern  waterway  did. 

In  the  second  place,  it  must  not  be  expected 
that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  give  us  con- 
trol of  the  Pacific  trade  unless  we  accom- 
pany the  construction  of  the  canal  with  the 
establishment  of  other  agencies  that  give  our 
European  competitors  greater  trade  advan- 
tages than  we  now  possess.  There  must  be 
international  banking  facilities  provided,  we 
must  have  cable  connections  with  the  South 
American  and  Pacific  countries,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  we  must  bring  about  the 
establishment  of  moro  lines  of  vessels  plying 
regularly  between  American  and  foreign 
ports.  These  auxliaries  of  commerce,  as 
well  as  the  canal,  are  essential  to  commer- 
cial expansion. 

Thirdly,  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  not  going 
to  be  a  detriment  to  the  Trans-Continental 
railroads.  Some  people  suppose  that  it  will, 
but  the  history  of  the  competition  of  water- 
ways and  railroads  does  not  warrant  such  a 
conclusion.  The  railways  to  the  Pacific  will 
find  that  their  traffic  will  increase  more  than 
pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  the  business 
done  through  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  Some 
of  the  freight  now  carried  by  rail  will  be 
diverted,  but  the  amount  will  be  small  and 
will  be  more  than  made  good  hj  the  in- 
creased traffic  that  will  result  from  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  development  pro- 
duced by  the  canal.  The  railroads  having 
the  heaviest  traffic  in  the  United  States  are 
those  which  serve  the  territory  adjacent  to 
our  Great  Lakes,  upon  which  there  is  an 
enormous  freight  business  done.  In  Ger- 
many the  railroads  carrying  the  largest  vol- 
umes of  traffic  are  in  Westphalia,  through 
which  flows  the  Rhine,  the  busiest  water- 
way on  the  Conunent  of  Europe.  The  Nica- 
ragua Canal  will  not  only  increase  the  total 
volume  of  business  done  by  the  Trans-Con- 
tinental railroads,  but  it  will  also  increase 
the  ratio  which  the  local  freight  will  bear  to 
the  total  traffic.  The  canal  can  only  carry 
its  traffic  between  the  seaports;  the  railroads 
must  collect  and  distribute  the  commodities 
it  transports,  and  that  means  a  larger 
amount  of  local  freight,  the  business  from 
which  the  roads  derive  their  best  profits. 
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Notliiug  has  beoh  said  in  this  article  con- 
cerning the  I'auama  Canal  project  and  the 
relation  it  hears  to  the  proposed  waterway 
across  Nicaragua.  The  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany seems  not  to  have  abandoned  hope  and 
now  has  some  men  at  worlv  at  Panama. 
However,  there  seems  very  little  prospect  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  that  project;  indeed, 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  is  willing  to 
sell  out  to  the  United  States  Government, 
and  would  doubtless  be  very  glad  to  do  so, 
but  there  is  no  probability  of  our  caring  to 
buy.  The  American  engineers  have  always 
pronounced  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route. 
It  would  cost  us  more  to  construct  a  canal  at 
I*anama  than  at  Nicaragua,  and  the  south- 


ern   route    would    be    seven    hundred    miles 
longer  for  our  coastwise  trade. 

The  policy  of  territorial  expansion  which 
we  have  apparently  decided  to  adopt  is 
fraught  with  many  duties  and  not  a  few 
dangers.  Some  public  leaders  are  opposing 
the  acquisition  of  colonies,  but  no  one  is  op- 
posed to  the  acquisition  of  trade  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  commerce.  The  necessity 
for  promoting  our  foreign  trade  is  recognized 
by  all  parties  and  sections,  and  our  attention 
is  being  directed  more  and  more  to  securing 
our  full  share  of  the  prospectively  large 
trade  of  the  countries  of  the  Pacific.  In 
order  to  compete  successfully  with  Europe 
in  the  Pacific  we  need  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  FALCON. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  OF  M.  GORKI 
BY    ISABEL    F.     HAPGOOD. 


The  sea  is  slumbering. 

Vast,  breathing  lazily  here  on  the  shore, 
it  has  already  fallen  fast  asleep,  and  in  the 
ofiing  it  lies  motionless,  flooded  with  the 
blue  radiance  of  the  moon.  Velvet-soft  and 
black,  it  has  melted  yonder  into  the  blue  of 
the  southern  skies,  and  sleeps  heavily,  re- 
flecting in  its  bosom  the  translucent  web  of 
fleecy  clouds  which  float  motionless  and  do 
not  conceal  the  golden  patterns  of  the  stars. 
It  seems  as  though  the  sky  bent  ever  closer 
over  the  sea,  desirous  of  understanding 
what  the  restless  waves  are  whispering,  as 
they  sleepily  creep  up  the  beach. 

The  mountains,  overgrown  with  trees, 
fantastically  bent  to  the  northeast,  lifted 
their  crowns  with  abrupt  sweeps  into  the 
blue  desert  above  them,  and  their  harsh, 
stern  outlines  are  softened  into  roundness, 
clothed  with  the  warm,  caressing  mist  of 
the  southern  night. 

The  mountains  were  dignified,  meditative. 
From  them  upon  the  superb  greenish  crests 
of  the  waves  fell  black  shadows  and  clothed 
them,  as  though  desirous  of  putting  a  stop 
to  that  motion,  the  only  motion,  and  to 
drown  the  ceaseless  plash  of  the  water  and 


the  sighing  of  the  foam— all  sounds  which 
disturb  the  mysterious  silence  diffused  all 
around,  together  with  the  silvery-blue 
gleam  of  the  moon,  still  hidden  behind  the 
mountain-tops. 

"  A-ala-ah  a-akbar  !  "  softly  sighed  Nadyr- 
Ragim-Ogly,  an  old  Crimean  Tartar,  always 
in  the  minor  mood,  tall,  gray,  tanned  with 
the  southern  sun,  a  stern  and  wise  old  man. 

We  were  lying  together  on  the  sand,  be- 
side a  huge  bowlder  torn  from  its  native 
mountain  and  clothed  with  shadow,  over- 
grown with  moss,  and  very  melancholy  and 
surly.  On  the  side  of  it  turned  toward  the 
sea  the  waves  had  cast  slime  and  sea  weeds, 
and  draped  with  them  the  bowlder  seems 
bound  to  the  narrow  strip  of  sand  which 
separates  the  sea  from  the  mountains.  The 
flame  of  our  camp-fire  illuminates  it  on  the 
side  tow^ard  the  mountains;  it  quivers,  and 
the  shadows  flit  over  the  ancient  cleft  with 
a  close  network  of  deep  crevices.  It  seems 
to  be  a  thinking,  feeling  creature. 

Ragim  and  I  are  cooking  a  soup  from 
freshly  caught  fish,  and  w^e  are  both  in  that 
peculiar  frame  of  mind  when  everything 
seems  transparent,  inspired,  capable  of  being 
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l)eiietrated,  whoii  the  heart  is  so  pure  and 
liiiiit,  and  one  has  no  other  desires  except  the 
desii^  to  think. 

And  the  sea  caresses  the  shore,  and  the 
waves  sound  so  melancholy  and  coaxing,  as 
tho  they  were  imploring  permission  to  warm 
themselves  at  the  camp-fire.  Now  and 
again,  amid  the  general  harmony  of  their 
broalving,  a  higher-pitched,  more  frolic- 
somely cunning  note  makes  itself  heard, 
when  one  of  the  waves,  bolder  than  the 
rest,  creeps  closer  to  us.  Ragim  has  already 
compared  the  waves  to  women,  and  has  sus- 
pected them  of  a  desire  to  embrace  and  kiss 
us. 

He  lies  breast  down  upon  the  sand,  with 
his  head  toward  the  sea,  and  gazes  thought- 
fully into  the  dim  distance,  propped  up  on 
his  elbows,  with  his  head  supported  by  his 
palms.  His  shaggy  sheepskin  cap  has  fallen 
back  upon  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  from 
the  sea  a  fresh  zephyr  is  wafted  to  his  lofty 
brow,  all  covered  with  fine  wrinkles.  He 
philosophizes,  taking  no  heed  whether  I  am 
listening  to  him,  and  paying  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  me,  as  tho  he  were  talking  to 
the  sea: 

"  The  man  who  is  faithful  to  God  goes  to 
Paradise.  But  how  about  the  man  who  does 
not  serve  God  and  the  Prophet?  Perhaps 
he  is  in  this  foam.  And  perhaps  he  is  those 
bright  spots  on  the  water— who  knows?" 

The  dark,  outspread  heaven  grows  bright- 
er, and  in  patches  upon  it  the  carelessly 
cast  lights  of  the  moon  make  their  appear- 
ance. Slie  has  already  floated  out  from  the 
shaggy  crests  of  the  mountains,  and  now 
meditatively  pours  her  light  upon  the  sea, 
which  goes  sighingly  to  meet  her. 

"  Ragim,  tell  me  a  legend,"  I  entreat  the 
old  man. 

"Why?"  asks  Ragim,  without  turning  to- 
ward me. 

"  Because  I  love  your  legends." 

"  I  have  told  you  all  of  them  already.  I 
know  no  more." 

He  wishes  to  have  me  implore  him.  So  I 
implore  him. 

"  If  you  like,  I  will  relate  to  you  a  bal- 
lad?" assents  Ragim. 

I  do  wish  to  hear  the  ancient  ballad,  and 
he  narrates,  in  a  mournful  recitative,  en- 
deavoring to  retain  the  peculiar  melody  of 


the  steppes  wliich  pertains  to  the  song,  and 
fi'ightfully  distorting  the  Russian  words: 

I. 

High  up  the  mountains  crawled  an  adder, 
laid  himself  down  there  in  a  cleft,  coiled  up 
into  a  knot,  and  gazing  at  the  sea. 

High  in  the  sky  shone  the  sun,  and  the 
mountains  gasped  heavenward  with  the  sul- 
try heat,  and  below  the  waves  beat  against 
a  rock. 

And  in  the  cleft,  in  the  gloom  and  the 
spray  a  stream  hastened  to  meet  the  sea, 
leaping  over  the  stones. 

All  foaming  white,  gray  and  mighty,  it 
clove  the  mountain  and  fell  into  the  sea, 
roaring  angrily. 

Suddenly  into  the  cleft  where  the  adder 
had  coiled  himself  a  falcon  fell  from  the 
sky,  with  wounded  breast  and  blood  upon 
his  feathers. 

With  a  gentle  cry  he  fell  to  the  earth,  and 
beat  his  breast  in  impotent  wrath  against 
the  hard  stone. 

The  adder  was  frightened,  crawled  hastily 
away,  but  soon  comprehended  that  but  two 
or  three  minutes  of  life  remained  to  the 
bird. 

He  crawled  nearer  to  the  wounded  bird 
and  hissed  straight  in  its  face:  "What  now; 
are  you  dying?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  dying  !  "  replied  the  falcon, 
with  a  deep  sigh.  "  I  have  had  a  glorious 
life.  I  have  lived  through  a  great  deal.  I 
have  fought  valiantly.  And  I  have  beheld 
the  sky.  You  cannot  see  it  so  close.  Oh, 
you  poor  thing  !  " 

"  Well,  what  is  the  sky?  An  empty  space. 
How  am  I  to  crawl  thither?  I  am  very  well 
off  here;  it  is  warm  and  damp  !  " 

Thus  did  the  adder  answer  the  free  bird, 
and  laughed  within  himelf  at  him  for  these 
ravings. 

And  this  is  what  he  thought:  "  Whether 
ye  fly  or  crawl,  the  end  is  certain:  all  shall 
lie  down  in  the  earth,  everything  shall  be- 
come dust." 

But  the  bold  falcon  suddenly  fluttered  his 
wings,  raised  himself  up  a  little,  and  cast 
his  eyes  about  the  cleft. 

The  water  had  trickled  through  the  gray 
stone,  and  it  was  suffocating  in  the  dark 
cleft,  and  smelt  of  mold. 
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And  the  falcon  cried  aloud  with  grief  and 
pain,  gathering  together  all  his  strength: 
•*  Oh,  if  I  could  but  rise  to  the  sky,  just 
once  !  " 

But  the  adder  thought:  "  It  really  must  be 
pleasant  to  live  in  the  sicy,  if  he  groans  so  ! " 

And  he  suggested  to  the  free  bird:  "  Pull 
thyself  to  the  edge  of  the  cleft  and  fling  thy- 
self down.  Perchance  thy  wings  will  bear 
thee  up,  and  thou  wilt  live  yet  a  while  in 
thine  element." 

And  the  falcon  quivered,  and  with  a  faint 
cry  he  approached  the  precipice,  slipping 
with  his  claws  along  the  slimy  rock. 

And  when  he  reached  it  he  smoothed  his 
wings,  heaved  a  great  sigh  from  the  depths 
of  his  breast,  flashed  his  eyes  and  fell  down- 
ward. 

And  like  a  stone  slipping  along  stone,  he 
swiftly  fell,  breaking  his  wings,  losing  his 
feathers. 

The  waves  of  the  stream  seized  him,  and, 
washing  off  the  blood,  decked  him  in  foam, 
whirled  him  away  seaward. 

But  the  billows  of  the  sea  beat  against  the 
rock  with  mournful  splash.  And  the  body  of 
the  bird  was  not  visible  in  the  expanse  of 
the  sea. 

II. 

The  adder,  as  he  lay  in  the  cleft,  meditated 
long  upon  the  death  of  the  bird,  of  his  pas- 
sionate longing  for  the  sky. 

Then  he  glanced  into  that  far  distance 
which  forever  allures  the  eyes  with  the 
dream  of  happiness. 

"  But  what  did  he  see,  that  dying  falcon, 
in  this  desert  waste  without  bottom,  without 
bounds? 

"Why  do  such  as  he,  when  they  die,  dis- 
quiet their  soul  with  their  love  for  flights 
heavenward  V  What  is  it  that  is  so  dear  to 
them  there? 

"But  I  might  find  out  all  about  it,  by 
taking  a  flight  into  the  sky,  even  if  for  a 
short  time  only." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Coiling  himself 
into  a  ring,  he  spun  through  the  air,  and 
shone  in  the  sunlight  like  a  narrow  ribbon. 

Born  to  crawl,  he  cannot  fly  !  Forgetting 
this,  he  fell  upon  the  rock,  but  was  not  hurt, 
and  laughed. 

"  So  this  is  the  delight  of  flights  into  the 


sky  I       It    consists    in    falling.       Ridiculous 
l)irds  ! 

"  As  they  know  not  the  earth,  they  pine 
when  upon  it,  they  rush  impetuously  high 
in  the  sky,  and  seek  life  in  the  sultry  desert. 

"  Nothing  but  emptiness  is  there.  There  is 
much  light,  but  there  is  no  food,  no  support 
for  the  living  body. 

"Then  why  that  pride?  Why  those  re- 
proaches? In  order  that  tbey  may  conceal 
the  folly  of  their  desires  ! 

"  And  to  hide  behind  these  their  useless- 
ness  for  the  business  of  life  !  Ridiculous 
birds  I 

"  But  their  speeches  will  never  deceive  me 
more.  I  know  it  all  myself.  I  have  beheld 
the  sky. 

"  I  have  flown  into  it,  I  have  measured  it. 
I  have  experienced  a  fall,  but  have  not  hurt 
myself,  and  I  only  believe  the  more  firmly  in 
myself. 

"  Let  those  who  cannot  love  the  earth  live 
in  delusion.    I  know  the  truth. 

"  I  will  not  trust  to  their  summons.  A 
creature  of  the  earth,  I  will  live  on  the 
earth." 

And  he  rolled  himself  up  into  a  ball  on 
the  rock,  proud  of  himself. 

The  sea  shone  as  it  lay  in  the  southern 
sunlight,  and  its  waves  dashed  noisily 
against  the  shore. 

In  their  gentle  clamor  resounded  the  song 
of  the  bold  bird  who  loved  the  sky. 

O  falcon  bold  !  Thou  who  hast  lived  in 
the  sky,  in  the  boundless  sky,  the  favorite 
of  the  sun  ! 

O  falcon  bold,  who  hast  come  into  the 
sea,  the  boundless  sea,  thy  grave  ! 

Granted  that  thou  art  dead  !  But  in  the 
song  of  the  bold  and  of  the  mighty,  thou  wilt 
ever  be  the  spirit  which  summoneth  loudly 
to  freedom,  to  the  light  ! 


The  opaline  stretches  of  the  sea  are  silent, 
the  waves  splash  upon  the  sand,  and  I  hold 
my  peace  as  I  gaze  at  Ragim,  who  has  fin- 
ished telling  to  the  sea  his  Song  of  the  Fal- 
con. On  the  sea  the  patches  ot  silver  from 
the  moon  keep  on  increasing  Our  kettle 
simmers  soitly. 

One  of  the  waves  playfully  rolls  up  the 
shore,  and,  with  a  challenging  murmur, 
creeps  to  Ragim's  head. 
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"Where  are  you  going?  Begone!"  Ra- 
gim  repels  it  with  his  hand,  and  it  flows 
obediently  back  into  the  sea. 

Ragim's  sally,  endowing  the  waves  with  a 
soul,  is  not  in  the  least  either  absurd  or  ter- 
rible to  me.  Everything  around  us  looks 
strangely  alive,  soft,  caressing.  The  sea  is 
so  impressively  quiet,  and  one  feels  that  in 
its  fresh  breath  upon  the  mountains,  which 
have  not  yet  cooled  from  the  heat  of  the 
day,  much  mighty,  restrained  power  is  con- 
cealed. Upon  the  dark-blue  sky,  in  a  golden 
pattern  of  stars,  is  inscribed  something  tri- 
umphal, enchanting  to  the  soul,  and  disturb- 


ing to  the  mind  with  a  sweet  expectation  of 
some  revelation. 

All  lies  slumbering,  but  slumbering  with 
strained  attention,  and  it  seems  as  tho  with 
every  succeeding  second  everything  will 
rouse  itself  and  ring  with  a  melodious  har- 
mony of  inexpressibly  sweet  sounds.  Those 
sounds  will  tell  of  the  secrets  of  the  world, 
will  explain  them  to  the  mind,  and  then  ex- 
tinguish it,  like  a  little  phantom  flame,  and 
will  lure  away  the  soul  high  into  the  dark- 
blue  depths,  where  the  tremulous  patterns 
of  the  stars  will  greet  it  with  an  answering 
sound  of  the  wondrous  music  of  revelation. 


GERMANY  AND  THE  CAROLINE  ISLANDS. 


BY    EDWARD    VAN    DYKE    ROBINSON. 


The  refusal  of  Spain  to  sell  one  of  the 
Carolines  to  the  United  States,  and  to  guar- 
antee the  religious  freedom  of  the  others, 
is  generally  interpreted  to  mean  that  their 
sale  to  Germany  is  contemplated,  if  not  al- 
ready an  accomplished  fact.  In  view  of  the 
ties  of  sentiment  binding  these  islands  to 
America,  and  their  vital  strategic  impor- 
tance, lying  as  they  do  for  two  thousand 
miles  along  the  route  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Manila,  and  possessing,  at  Ponape 
and  Yap,  the  best  harbors  m  the  Western 
Pacific,  unusual  interest  attaches  to  the 
question  what  effect  their  acquisition  by 
Germany  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  natives,  the  interests  of  this  na- 
tion, and  the  cause  of  peace  and  civiliza- 
tion m  the  world  at  large.  The  answer  to 
this  question  must  obviously  be  sought  in 
the  management  of  the  colonies  which  Ger- 
many already  possesses,  especially  those  in 
Micronesia  and  Melanesia. 

When  the  acquisition  of  colonies  was  first 
seriously  proposed  in  Germany,  the  chief  ar- 
gument advanced  was  the  need  of  a  virgin 
laud,  where  German  emigrants  might  re- 
main Germans,  instead  of  building  up  for- 
eign nations  at  the  expense  of  their  own. 
This  was  a  most  natural  and  laudable  am- 
bition. But  its  fulfilment  was  possible 
only  in  an  emigration-colony,  and  the  tem- 
perate zones,  where  alone  such  colonies  can 


flourish,  were  already  occupied.  Accord- 
ingly, while  keeping  this  purpose  in  mind,  as 
is  shown  by  the  attempt  to  acquire  a  pre- 
dominant influence  in  South  Africa,  and  by 
the  settlement  of  Germans  in  solid  masses 
in  temperate  South  America,  to  serve  as  a 
ground  for  intervention  and  ultimate  an- 
nexation, the  German  Government  directed 
its  attention  chiefly  to  colonies  of  exploitation 
in  the  form  either  of  commercial  factories 
or  of  plantations  in  the  tropical  zone. 

That  such  colonies  are,  or  may  be,  as  legit- 
imate as  any  other  kind,  and  may  subserve 
the  interests  of  both  rulers  and  ruled,  is 
proved  by  the  history  of  the  Dutch  in  Java. 
And  Mr.  Kidd  has  recently  shown  that  the 
progress  of  material  civilization  is  increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  the  development  un*- 
der  the  supervision  of  civilized  nations  of 
the  enormous  resources  of  tropical  coun- 
tries. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  experi- 
ence of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  even  France, 
conveys  the  unmistakable  warning  that  col- 
onies of  exploitation  may  work  the  total  and 
irretrievable  ruin  of  both  the  ruling  nation 
and  its  subjects.  The  result  in  each  case 
depends  upon  the  principles  underlying  the 
relation  of  the  two  parties— that  is,  upon  the 
extent  to  which  strict  justice  is  observed  in 
the  conduct  of  government.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, more  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  public  ofl5ce  becomes  a  public  trust. 
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and  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  the  literal 
observance  of  the  Golden  Rule,  the  only  safe 
or  wise  policy. 

Tested  bj'  this  criterion,  what  judgment 
must  be  passed  on  the  German  colonial  sys- 
tem ?  Is  it  w^orthy  either  of  the  intelligence 
or  the  humanity  of  a  great  civilized  nation  ? 
Even  the  siucerest  admirers  of  Germany 
cannot  but  reply  in  the  negative. 

When  Bismarck  began,  in  1884,  that  series 
of  annexations  which  precipitated  the  con- 
test, still  in  progress,  between  the  nations 
of  Europe  for  colonial  possessions,  he  de- 
clared that  in  contrast  to  the  colonies  of 
France,  which  had  ever  been  military  in 
origin  and  in  aim,  the  colonies  of  Germany 
should  be  purely  commercial  in  character 
and  favorable  to  peace.  This  declaration 
was  received  with  general  incredulity,  which 
time  has  fully  justified.  For  of  all  modern 
nations,  excepting  only  Spain,  the  Germans 
have  been  driven  by  the  character  of  their 
own  rule  to  make  the  most  frequent  and  ener- 
getic use  of  military  force.  In  one  respect, 
indeed,  the  declaration  of  Bismarck  has 
been  fulfilled.  The  German  colonies  have 
remained  exclusively  commercial,  but  un- 
fortunately in  the  worst  sense  of  that  term. 
The  cause  of  education  and  Christianity  has 
been  generally,  almost  systematically,  ig- 
nored. Mr.  Moss,  who  knows  the  Pacific 
probably  better  than  any  man  now  living, 
says: 

"  No  German  mission,  no  German  exploring 
expedition,  no  German  sacrifice  of  any  kind  for 
the  benefit  of  the  natives  has  accompanied  their 
trade  in  copra.  On  commerce  alone  can  Ger- 
many rest  her  claim.  .  .  .  Commerce 
sounds  well,  bnt  call  it  business  and  the  odor 
is  loss  sweet.  Visions  of  natives  duped,  of  base 
Bolivian  dollars  made  island  currency,  and  of 
hard  grinding  in  all  directions,  rise  at  the  name. 
This  is  surely  no  fitting  foundation  for  a  great 
nation's  claims,  nor  justification  for  high-handed 
measures  such  as  have  been  adopted  by  Ger- 
many. .  .  .  The  influence  of  England,  of 
America  and  of  France  has  been  bought  with 
the  blood  of  martyrs,  the  work  of  missionaries 
and  explorers,  and  the  friendly  and  constant 
intercourse  of  their  people  with  the  islanders  of 
the  Pacific." 

In  pursuance  of  this  strictly  commercial 
policy,  Germany  has  also  ignored  the  exis- 
tence, on  the  part  of  the  natives,   of  any 


rights    which    could    possibly    decrease   the 
profit  or  increase  the  deficit  of  the  enter- 
prise.   And  finally,  incredible  as  it  may  seem 
in  Germany,   the   land   of  learning  and   of 
science,  the  proof  is  clear  that  the  Economic 
Council,    to    whom    Bismarck    referred    the 
question,  based  its  argument  on  the  ancient 
mercantile  theory  of  colonies,  which  was  de- 
molished by  Adam  Smith  over  a  century  ago, 
and  that  this  theory,  which  has  cost  Eng- 
land her  American  colonies    and  Spain  her 
entire  empire,  still  dominates  the  relation  of 
Germany  to  the  lands  subject  to  her  power. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  true  that  wherever 
the  German  flag  has  been  raised    we  have 
witnessed  the  revival,  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  of  the  oldest  and  most  inde- 
fensible form   of  colonization,   which   char- 
acterized the  age  of  Hawkins— namely,  that 
of  the  commercial  company,  aiming  only  at 
a  cash  profit  through  the  exercise  of  a  mo- 
nopoly, but,  nevertheless,  endowed  with  the 
full  power  of  government— that  is,  the  dis- 
position of  the  property  and  lives  of  millions 
of   defenseless    people.      The    New    Guinea 
Company  still  exercises  these  extraordinary 
powers,  and    even    the    reformed    charters 
grant  monopolies  and  extensive  powers  of 
taxation  to  the  companies,  in  return  for  con- 
tributions toward  the  expense  of  adminis- 
tration.   Surely   no   clearer  proof   could   be 
desired   that   financial   considerations   dom- 
inate the  German  colonial  system  to  the  ex- 
clusion   of    the    claims    of    humanity    and 
justice. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  is  it  certain,  as  many 
assume,  that  German  control  of  the  Caro- 
lines would  save  them  from  tyranny  ? 

If  the  Marshall  Islanders,  who  have  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  German  rule,  could 
give  their  opinion,  it  would  probably  disturb 
these  pleasing  anticipations.  At  least  they 
desire,  for  themselves,  nothing  so  fervently 
as  to  be  released  from  German  control.  And 
it  is  even  quite  possible  that  they  would 
gladly  exchange  masters  with  their  brothers 
of  the  Carolines.    Mr.  Alexander  says: 

"  In  the  Marshall  Islands  the  Germans 
avoided  war  with  the  natives,  but  grievously 
oppressed  them  by  imposing  taxes  and  obstruct- 
ing the  mission  work.  The  little  island  of  Ebon 
was  required  to  pay  annually  ^500  as  taxes  to 
Germany,    and   the   other   islands   in    like   pro- 
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portion.  The  missionaries  were  forbidden  to 
labor  in  the  islands  whcn-e  they  had  not  been 
previously  located.  .  .  .  Permission  was  re- 
fused them  to  buy  or  lease  land  for  schools  or 
churches.  The  '  Morning  Star '  was  required 
to  take  out  annually  a  license,  at  an  expense  of 
$250,  for  selling  Bibles  and  other  books  and  ar- 
ticles needed  by  the  churches." 

Thus  not  only  are  the  natives  taxed  to  the 
point  of  beggary  by  a  foreign  Government 
that  has  yet  to  render  the  first  service  in  re- 
turn, but  the  American  missionaries  have 
been  constantly  hindered  in  their  work  of 
secular  and  religious  instruction.  Does  any 
one  ask  why  ?  For  the  same  reason  that  the 
islands  were  annexed— viz.,  to  destroy  Amer- 
ican influence  and  American  trade.  Sievers 
states  the  motive  with  perfect  frankness 
when  he  says: 

'*  The  danger  threatening  German  trade 
through  the  growth  of  that  of  England  and 
America  was  met,  in  1885,  by  the  declaration 
of  a  German  protectorate  over  the  Marshall 
group  ;  and  since  then  German  trade  has  again 
revived." 

The  whole  matter  is  thus  reduced  to  a 
strictly  business  proposition.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  it  safer  to  draw  conclusions 
regarding  the  future  from  the  action  of  the 
present  governor,  who  is  reported  to  have 
suspended  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  regu- 
lations, or  from  the  whole  plan  and  purpose 
of  the  colonial  system  ?  Surely  the  leopard 
cannot  change  his  spots.  And  in  view  of  the 
well  known  characteristics  of  German  di- 
plomacy, one  is  tempted  to  inquire  what  mo- 
tive underlies  this  new  departure.  Timeo 
Danaos  et  dona  ferentes. 

Since,  therefore,  the  result  of  German  rule 
everywhere,  and  especially  in  the  Marshall 
group,  has  been  an  oppression  of  the  na- 
tives scarcely  exceeded  by  Spain,  the  de- 
struction of  American  commerce,  and  a  seri- 
ous hindrance  to  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization,  the  inference  is  clear 
that  a  similar  result  may  be  expected  from 
the  German  acquisition  of  the  Carolines.  Is 
it  in  accordance  with  either  honor  or  inter- 
est for  the  United  States  to  stand  idly  by 
and  see  this  consummated  ?  For  the  Caro- 
lines have  claims  upon  our  sympathy  and 
humanity  which  cannot  rightfully  be  ig- 
nored.   And    however   men  may  differ  as  to 


the  policy  of  expansion,  few  will  maintain 
that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  or  even  com- 
mon prudence,  to  hold  the  Philippines,  even 
temporarily,  while  leaving  the  Intervening 
islands,  with  impregnable  harbors  command- 
ing our  line  of  communication,  to  fall  mto 
the  hands  of  a  power  whose  friendship  is  at 
least  open  to  suspicion. 

If  this  result  is  to  be  avoided,  the  United 
States  must  purchase  the  Caroline,   Pelew 
and  Ladrone  groups  in  their  entirety.    This 
necessitates  a  supplementary  treaty,  similar 
to  the  Gadsden  purchase.    The  foreign  ob- 
stacles, while  serious,  would  hardly  prove  in- 
surmountable.   In  the  present  condition  of 
internal   affairs,    with   the   Dreibund   crum- 
bling and  Germany  leaning  toward  an  Eng- 
lish alliance,  a  diplomatic  hint  ought  to  dis- 
pose of  German  rivalry,  provided  only  it  be 
administered    with    deftness    and    dispatch. 
And  Spain  could  be  brought  to  terms  by  the 
l)romise   of  commercial  concessions,    condi- 
tioned upon  the  sale  to  the  United  States,  at 
a  reasonable  price,  of  all  her  remaining  is- 
lands in  the  Pacific.    Moreover,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the   President  would 
willingly   negotiate   such   a   treaty,   if   con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  approved  by  the  peo- 
ple and  ratified  by  the  Senate.      The  diffi- 
culty is  to  bring  the  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try to  bear  so  as  to  produce  this  conviction 
before   it   is   too   late.    Hitherto,    while  the 
President  has  left  the  question  to  the  people, 
the  people  have  in  turn  left  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent;   and   the   churches,    who   knew   most 
about  it  and  had  most  at  stake,  have  hesi- 
tated to  incur  the  charge  of  mixing  religion 
and  politics.    But  the  time  has  now  come 
when  every   man,   irrespective  of  party  or 
creed,  who  has  at  heart  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion,  the   welfare   of   this   nation,    and    the 
peace  of   the   world,   should   set   in   motion 
every  means  of  influence  at  his  command  to 
the  end  that  the  volume  and  quality  of  sen- 
timent supporting  this  proposition   may   be 
made  evident,  and  that  the  Government  may 
be  moved  to  speedy  action. 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  purchase  of 
all  these  islands  is  urged  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  That  most  of  these  islands  were  settled 
and  civilized  by  Americans  fifty  years  ago, 
while  Spain  made  no  effective  claim  to  them 
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until   IS87,  wlien  the  American  missionaries 
were  expelled  and  their  property  destroyed. 

2.  That  the  natives,  having  been  civilized 
by  -AiiKM-lcans  and  having  largely  learned  to 
speak  our  tongue  and  reverence  our  flag, 
have  long  prayed  for  American  protection. 

3.  That  the  Spanish  control  of  these  is- 
lands has  never  extended  beyond  the  range 
of  their  cannon,  and  is  now  so  far  broken 
that  their  sale  to  some  other  power  is  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

4.  That  tiie  (iernian  colonial  system,  like 
the  Spanish,  is  founded  upon  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  natives  for  the  benefit  of  the  rul- 
ing nation:  and  that  to  abandon  to  such  a 
tyranny  islands  where  American  honor  and 
American  interests  are  so  deeply  involved  is 
only  to  store  up  another  "  Cuban  question," 
to  cost  us  blood  and  treasure  hereafter. 

5.  That  the  only  practicable  cable  route 
follows  the  Caroline  plateau,  while  between 
that  and  (Juam  such  a  precipitous  chasm  ex- 
ists as  to  render  the  running  of  a  cable  from 
Ualan  to  Guam,  as  once  proposed,  quite  im- 
possible. 

6.  That  the  cable  should  land  only  on 
American  soil,  and  that  the  proposal  to  ac- 
quire stations  for  this  purpose  on  islands  be- 


longing to  another  nation  Is  inadequate,  be- 
cause they  would  be  exposed  to  foreign 
seizure,  and  is  dangerous,  because  liable  to 
cause  friction  and  foreign  complications. 

7.  That  their  size,  character,  location  and 
harbors  are  such  as  to  render  them  the  key 
to  the  Western  Pacific;  so  that  any  foreign 
nation,  with  a  fortified  station  at  Ponape  or 
Yap,  would  entirely  dominate  our  line  of 
communication  with  Manila,  and  in  case  of 
war  would  have  a  decisive  advantage. 

8.  That  since  no  other  nations  have  posses- 
sions so  situated  that  their  lines  of  com- 
munications are  thus  dominated  by  the 
Carolines,  the  acquisition  of  these  islands  by 
a  foreign  power  could  only  be  construed  as 
an  intentional,  deliberate  menace  to  the 
United  States. 

For  these  reasons  the  writer  believes  it  to 
be  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  acquire  all  of  these 
islands,  paying  for  them  any  reasonable 
sum,  thereby  at  once  fulfilling  our  obliga- 
tions toward  the  natives,  providing  a  secure 
route  for  the  cable,  removing  the  possibility 
of  foreign  complications,  and  rendering  our 
position  in  the  Orient  so  strong  as  to  con- 
stitute a  permanent  guarantee  of  peace. 

Rock  Island,  III. 
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THE    CITY. 

BY    ELIZABETH    DYKE    LEWIS. 


She  stands,  witii  her  stony  beaches 
Just  touched  by  old  Ocean's  arm, 

For  islands  fair  are  sentinels  there 
To  guard  her  coasts  from  harm. 

She  stretches  the  torch  of  freedom 
Toward  the  Old  AVorld  from  the  New, 

And  her  towers  rise  to  as  cloudless  skies 
As  are  mirrored  in  Ocean's  blue. 

She  feels  the  pulse  of  the  Nation, 
She  knows  the  great  of  the  land, 

For  they  love  the  strife  of  the  throbbing  life 
In  the  hollow  of  her  hand. 


The  weary  and  broken-hearted 

Plead  in  her  arms  to  rest ; 
The  wretched  hide  in  her  mantle  wide, 

And  the  suffering  in  her  breast. 

Though  forests  be  grand  and  silent, — 
Though  fields  be  wide  and  sweet, — 

Her  children  learn  for  her  voice  to  yearn. 
And  the  tramp  of  her  restless  feet. 

She  stands,  with  her  stony  beaches 
Embraced  by  old  Ocean's  arm, 

Through    the   noise    and    light, — through 
smoldering  night, 
In  a  tide  of  unending  charm. 
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SPEAKING-ACTORS    AND   SINGING-ACTORS, 


BY    E.     IREN^US    STEVENSON. 


The  present  winter  in  New  York  City  is 
an  exceptional  one  in  its  dramatic  aspects 
as  well  as  its  musical  contents.  The  splen- 
dors of  an  opera  season  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  where  familiar  masterpieces 
are  sung  so  surpassingly  that  they  unfold 
ihomselvos  almost  in  new  revelations— a 
flood-tide  of  superb  concert  interests— these 
have  their  balance  in  a  theatrical  movement 
which  is  without  its  like  during  many  sea- 
sons, so  far  as  concerns  the  production  of 
new  plays  of  notability  if  not  invariably  of 
worth.  This  is  a  winter  of  high  mark  to 
study  conditions  of  the  theatre  with  us,  as 
well  as  of  music  with  us.  All  other  shows, 
from  picture  galleries  to  pugilism,  are  more 
or  less  affected  by  the  attractions  and  great 
expenditures  in  opera  houses,  playhouses  or 
concert  halls.  Let  me  observe  here,  how- 
ever, that  1898-99  is  not  a  winter  of  theat- 
rical stars  shining  together,  as  it  is  a  winter 
in  which  the  musical  planetary  system  de- 
clares the  glory  of  the  more  subtle  art.  No 
—it  is  a  winter  of  many  new  and  interesting 
plays;  but  not  one  actor  or  actress  of 
universal  authority  is  seen  in  it.  While  its 
course  illustrates  potently  in  general  who 
are  actors  and  actresses  of  our  fullest  and 
most  familiar  national  acceptance,  we  have 
not  Irving,  Bernhardt,  Duse,  Novelli,  Re- 
jane,  Mounet-Sully,  Mrs.  Campbell,  Sonuen- 
thal,  Lambert  fils,  or  Gutierrez.  In  the 
musical  page  the  showing  is  altogether  in 
contrast;  for  the  stars  of  international  re- 
nown are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries.  And 
it  is  of  interest  to  beg  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  winter  finds  us  seeing  in  opera  the 
finest  acting  in  the  city,  and  some  of  the 
finest  singing  in  the  world— whether  in  the 
spoken  or  the  sung  drama. 

In  the  intermission  of  an  operatic  repre- 
sentation last  week  my  ear  caught  an  end 
of  a  dialogue  containing  the  suggestion  for 
this  article  and  for  the  broad  outlook  on  the 
immediate  theatrical  and  musical  season 
offered  above.  A  woman  remarked  to  her 
friend  in  the  box  next  mine,  "  So  and  so  " 


—she  named  a  great  singer  of  an  earlier  sea- 
son— "sang  always  so  well;  but  don'l  j^ou 
remember  how  badly  he  always  acted?  Do 
you  know,  I  would  suppose  that  there  was 
no  excuse  for  an  operatic  singer,  who  has 
any  temperament,  not  acting  fairly  well  at 
least.    TMt  is  a  detail." 

It  seemed  strange  that  any  auditor  who  * 
was,  or  seemed,  intelligent  in  music  and  in 
the  drama  should  so  fail  in  perceiving  a 
truth  vital  to  the  musical  stage;  at  once 
apparent  by  considering  the  conditions  of 
the  theatre  not  lyric  and  of  the  theatre  that 
is. 

The  actor  in  the  spoken  drama,  generally 
speaking,  is  a  free  agent  during  his  mo- 
ments or  hours  of  work.  He  must  know  his 
lines  in  his  own  tongue,  and  be  perfect  in 
his  cues  and  at  ease  in  his  stage-business. 
He  must  carry  out  the  technical  exigencies 
of  a  given  part  according  to  his  talent  or 
opportunity.  He  is— for  the  moment  in 
which  he  is  speaking  or  acting— an  untram- 
meled  free  exponent  in  his  work,  relatively 
speaking.  He  can  give  all  his  thoughts  to 
the  two  broad  demands  of  the  instant— how 
he  speaks  and  acts,  playing  his  role  for  him- 
self, after  all,  no  matter  how,  in  correct  artis- 
tic association  with  other  actors  in  the  scene. 
If  he  cannot  keep  the  text  and  technic  of  his 
part  in  mind,  he  is  to  be  pitied  or  blamed: 
but  it  is  his  fault  or  misfortune.  And  he  is 
doing  over  and  over  again  (unless  the  play 
be  damned  incontinently)  the  same  thing, 
night  by  night.  His  memory  and  his  concep- 
tion are  interrupted  only  by  changes  in  the 
play  or  by  rehearsals  of  another  part  in  a 
forthcoming  one.  These  are  contemporary 
theatrical  conditions:  "a  new  play  every 
night "  is  not  the  rule  of  this  generation  of 
theatres  in  a  metropolis,  and  it  is  the  day  of 
long  "  runs  "  of  good  pieces. 

Let  us  take,  now,  the  great  operatic  sing- 
er. The  role  must  be  learned  as  mere  mu- 
sic, note  for  note  and  syllable  by  syllable  to 
each  note,  to  begin.  It  must  be  learned  as 
a  matter  of  personal  vocal  technic— so  that 
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pitfalls  of  trouble  be  avoided  and  a  facility 
in  mere  use  of  a  voice  certain.  It  must  be 
studied  as  a  dramatic  creation— phrasing, 
intonation,  gesture,  facial  expression, 
"  business,"  poses— all  this  most  vitally  im- 
portant matter  of  the  speaking  stage  is  to  be 
superadded  to  the  musical  responsibility.  If 
a  singer  be  under  engagement  to  such  lyric 
centers  as  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  or 
Covent  Garden  or  the  Imperial  Theatre  at 
St.  Petersburg,  the  text  of  the  role  must  be 
studied,  "  syllable  and  note  perfect,"  in  two 
to  three  languages;  so  that  it  can  be  sung 
at  an  instant's  notice  in  French,  Italian  or 
German  !  (Soon  a  fourth  language  will  be 
required — English.)  Moreover,  a  repertory 
is  subject  to  incessant  change— the  singer 
must  be  perfect  in  from  ten  to  twenty 
operas  under  all  the  foregoing  chances  and 
needs.  It  must  be  sung  in  public,  when  the 
artist  is  thinking  of  the  music,  the  textual 
contents,  the  acting,  the  business,  and  sub- 
ject every  moment  to  the  conductor's  care 
and  his  general  power  to  control,  to  make  or 
to  mar,  or  an  episode  in  aperformance.  With 
five  times  the  responsibility  of  the  actor  in 
the  speaking  drama,  not  once  is  the  operatic 
singer  as  free  an  agent.  Fatigue,  too,  is 
more  severe,  and  strain  or  attention  more 
arduous. 


"  No  excuse  "  for  poor  or  indifferent  act- 
ing in  opera?  Only  ignorance  or  thought- 
lessness can  so  speak.  It  is  a  marvel  of 
human  training  and  capability  that  there  is 
so  much  good  acting  in  opera.  It  is  an 
honor  to  the  Ij^ric  stage  that  such  magnifi- 
cent dramatic  artists  develop  their  purely 
theatrical  impersonations  when  charged 
with  musical  responsibility  as  their  first 
duty  and  pleasure.  "  Many  great  singers 
have  been  wretched  actors— and  few  actors 
have  had  need  to  show  themselves  as  more 
than  *'  drawing-room  singers."  Plays  do  not 
demand  musicians,  tho  operas  demand  ac- 
tors. When,  therefore,  you  consider  what 
it  means  that  Mr.  Maurel  should  be  the  fin- 
est Falstaff  and  lago  of  our  day;  that  Mari- 
anne Brandt  and  Lilli  Lehmann  and  Gemma 
Bellincioni  have  had  no  superiors  in  tragic 
impersonation;  recall  what  Mr.  Van  Dyck's 
Loge  or  the  late  Max  Alvary's  Siegfried 
mean  as  histrionics  aside  from  music — why, 
then  one  realizes  that  great  acting  in  great 
opera  is  by  a  grace  of  Apollo,  of  Thalia,  of 
Melpomene.  You  will  be  thankful  for  aU 
the  best  that  you  get  of  it,  wonder  that 
there  is  any  so  indisputably  good,  and  fall 
to  speculations  on  the  measure  of  genius  in 
Bernhardt  and  Sembrich,  in  Worms  and 
Tamagno. 

New  York  City. 
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BY    A    FLOOR    CORRESPONDENT. 


The  modern  Greeks  have  but  a  single  par- 
liamentary chamber,  which  they  call  the 
(iovTJi.  A  member  of  the  Greek  Parliament 
is  called  fiovktvrijq.  It  is  this  title  which  in 
the  New  Testament  is  applied  to  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.  It  is  the  same  word  which  the 
Greeks  use  to  describe  a  member  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  But  to  me  the 
interesting  thing  in  the  resemblance  is  not 
merely  that  the  same  noun,  the  same  title 
of  ofiice,  is  used  to-day  where  Greek  is 
spoken  witli  reference  to  Nelson  Dingley 
that  was  used  for  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  but 
that  the  same  adjectives  can  be  applied  to  the 
politician  and   statesman  to-day  that  were 


applied  then.  '*  He  was  a  good  man  and  a 
just."  It  is  interesting  to  find  in  the  New 
Testament  this  tribute  to  an  honest  coun- 
selor, a  just  and  upright  politician;  and 
though  the  functions  of  the  counselor  are 
different  now  from  what  they  were  then, 
the  Athens  paper  to-day  can  substitute  the 
name  of  Nelson  for  that  of  Joseph  and  may 
copy,  in  the  same  Greek,  Luke  23:  50. 

"And  behold,  there  was  a  man  named  Nel- 
son, a  member  of  Congress,  and  he  was  a 
good  man  and  a  just." 

There  is  no  text,  no  adjective,  that  more 
happily  describes  the  essential  elements  of 
the  character  of  the  man    whose  loss  we  all 
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mourn.  If  it  is  reassuring  to  IooIj  back 
through  2,000  j^ears  and  find  a  man  occupy- 
ing a  prominent  place  in  public  life  who 
maintained  a  reputation  for  probity  and 
kindness  of  heart,  who  was  not  swayed  by 
the  majority,  but  followed  his  own  convic- 
tions of  duty,  it  is  a  fresh  inspiration  and 
example  for  all  who  are  called  into  public 
life  to  view  the  character  and  the  work  of 
Nelson  Dinsley.  It  is  true  now  as  it  always 
has  been  that  it  is  not  the  office  which  hon- 
ors the  mau,  but  the  man  who  honors  the 
office.  If  it  sometimes  seems  a  small  and 
even  a  pitiable  thing  to  be  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  not  because  of  the  insignificance 
of  the  office,  but  of  the  pettiness  of  some 
man  who  has  succeeded  in  getting  it.  It 
seems  sometimes  as  if  certain  communities 
were  entirely  indifferent  as  to  whom  they 
sent  to  Congress.  When  a  district  belittles 
the  office  it  is  not  surprising  if  their  repre- 
sentative belittles  his  district.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  life  and  career  of  Nelson  Dingley 
proved  how  great  and  honorable  and  far- 
reaching  may  be  the  influence  of  a  member 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

When  I  last  wrote,  it  seemed  as  if  Mr. 
Dingley  had  passed  the  crisis  in  his  disease, 
and  the  hopes  of  his  friends  were  strength- 
ened. Rut  he  had  no  strength  to  rally,  and 
the  end  came  quicker  than  we  had  expected. 
I  doubt  if  any  member  of  Congress  who  has 
held  the  conspicuous  and  difficult  position  of 
the  floor  leader  of  his  party  ever  passed 
away  and  left  less  bitterness  behind  him  in 
the  memories  of  party  foes  or  associates.  It 
is  remarkable  with  w^hat  ease,  with  what  lit- 
tle friction  he  held  and  moved  in  this  difli- 
cult  position.  It  requires  a  man  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  for  every  move  of  his 
political  opponents,  which  frequently  brings 
him  into  conflict  with  the  leaders  of  the 
other  side.  The  opportunities  for  rancor  and 
acridity  in  debate  are  frequent  enough.  With 
a  leader  like  General  Grosvenor,  sarcasm  or 
withering  denunciation  are  powerful  weap- 
ons which  he  cannot  help  hurling  into  the 
enemy's  camp.  Mr.  Dingley,  on  the  other 
hand,  w^hile  he  was  prompt  and  effective  in 
pointing  out  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
unfortunate  policy  of  the  opposition,  re- 
frained from  every  form  of  vituperation  or 
bitter   reproach.    He   depended    for   his   in- 


fluence more  upon  his  skill  and  resource  in 
marshaling  facts  and  figures  than  upon  his 
l>ower  of  effective  statement  or  any  rhetor- 
ical device.  He  was  not  an  orator.  Seldom 
has  a  man  held  his  position  who  was  less  so. 
Fie  lacked  bodily  presence  and  had  a  weak 
voice.  It  was  hard  to  hear  him  in  the  Hall 
of  Representatives.  But  if  his  voice  did  not 
go  to  the  members  they  were  sure  to  come 
within  its  range.  They  knew  that  when 
Mr.  Dingley  spoke  he  had  something  to  say. 
He  was  speaking  from  ample  knowledge  and 
conviction;  he  was  the  exponent,  too,  of  a 
policy.  His  word  could  not  be  neglected. 
He  had  a  keen  mind.  He  did  not  flash  into 
brilliancy,  but  he  hardly  encountered  an 
emergency  that  he  was  not  capable  of  meet- 
ing. He  was  shrewd  and  practical  and  con- 
servative. He  had  had  two  years'  experience 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Maine  in  1863  and  1864.  But  he  told  me 
that  when  he  came  to  Congress  he  found  the 
rules  and  practice  so  different  that  his  for- 
mer experience  availed  him  little.  He  w^as 
obliged  to  begin  over  again;  but  he  soon  be- 
came thoroughly  familiar  with  parliamen- 
tary procedure  in  the  House.  He  kept  a  clear 
head  in  the  midst  of  all  entanglements,  and 
though  his  weak  voice  interfered  in  such  a 
large  hall  with  his  efficiency  as  presiding 
officer,  he  was  a  recognized  authority  on  all 
points  of  parliamentary  practice  and  knew 
how  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  favor  his  party  or  policy.  His  work  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  which  bears 
his  name  was  enough  to  break  any  man 
down,  but  he  was  so  thoroughly  prepared 
for  it  and  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  that  the 
strain  was  much  lessened.  It  wa^  said  jo- 
cosely of  Mr.  Dingley  that  he  w^ould  rather 
at  any  time  sit  down  with  a  slip  of  paper 
and  make  figures  on  it  than  to  sit  in  a  corner 
with  a  pretty  girl.  He  was  kind  hearted  and 
considerate,  and  the  new  member  in  Con- 
gress w^ho  wanted  information  on  any  point 
of  procedure  always  found  him  ready  with 
advice  and  help. 

The  physical  contrast  between  him  and 
his  colleague,  Speaker  Reed,  was  very  great. 
The  mental  contrast  was  seen  mainly  in  the 
sense  of  humor.  Speaker  Reed  had  enough 
and  to  spare.  His  broad-faced  smile  and  his 
incisive  wit  frequently  brighten  discussioij, 
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whether  in  the  House  or  at  the  social  board. 
Mr.  Dinj2:h'y,  011  the  other  hand,  was  almost 
devoid  of  a  sense  of  humor.  And  while  many 
stories  are  told  of  Spealcer  Reed's  wit,  tliose 
passed  around  tlie  House  al)out  Mr.  Dingley 
were  often  at  his  expense.  But  his  honesty, 
integrity,  conscientiousness  and  industry 
made  a  lasting  impression  upon  his  asso- 
ciates. 

The  funeral  services  held  in  the  House  of 
Representatives    were    most    impressive.    I 
am  told  that,  including  this  service,  but  four 
funerals  have  been  held  in  the  House  since 
the  beginning  of  Government.    Eulogies  and 
memorial  services  are  always  held,  though 
sometimes  nearly  a  year  after  the  death  of 
a  member;  but  no  funeral  service  has  been 
held  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Kelley  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   Admission  to  the  service  was  by 
special  ticket,  and  care  was  taken  that  the 
hall   should   not   be   overcrowded.    But   the 
public  at  large  had  an  opportunity  to  pay 
its  tribute  of  respect  for  two  hours  before 
the  service  began  by  taking  a  last  look  at  the 
face  of  the  dead  statesman  as  the  body  lay 
in  state  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives.    At 
twelve  o'clock  the  House  was  called  to  order 
by  Speaker  Reed  and  the  chaplain  offered 
the  usual  brief  prayer.      The  journal  was 
read,  but  as  the  House  on  the  previous  ses- 
sion  had  adjourned   immediately  after  the 
announcement  of  Mr.  Dingley's  death,  the 
journal  consisted  simply  of  the  resolutions 
offered   and   adopted   after    the    announce- 
ment.   At  a  blow  of  the  Speaker's  gavel  the 
members  of  the  House,  who  were  all  seated 
at  one  side  of  the  chamber  to  the  Speaker's 
left,  rose  in  their  places  and  the  Senators, 
preceded  by  the  Vice-President,  entered  the 
chamber  and  took  seats  assigned  to  them. 
The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  then 
announced  by  the  doorkeeper,  and,  in  their 
judicial  robes  of  black,  made  a  solemn  en- 
try.   At  another  blow  of  the  gavel  the  mem» 
bers  resumed  their  seats  till  the  silence  was 
again  broken  by  the  doorkeeper's  announce- 
ment, "The  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  of  the  United  States." 
The  doorkeeper  made  a  slight  but  noticeable 
mistake  in   a  preposition.    "  To   the  United 
States"  was  what  he  meant.    But   the  oc- 
casion was  too  solemn,  and  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  too  curteous,  for  the  correction  of  a 


verbal  error.  Seats  were  resumed  again, 
and  after  another  brief  pause  the  door- 
keeper announced  "  The  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Cabinet."  The  pall- 
bearers from  Senate  and  House  m  white 
satin  sashes,  with  crSpe  rosettes  and  white 
gloves,  were  followed  by  members  of  the 
family.  Instead  of  being  draped  in  mourn- 
ing, the  hall  of  the  House  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  flowers,  palms  and  potted 
plants.  The  desk  of  Mr.  Dingley  was  cov- 
ered with  beautiful  roses.  Mrs.  Dingley  did 
not  venture  to  come  to  the  Capitol. 

Then  the  silence  was  broken  by  strains  of 
music.    The    choir    of    the     Congregational 
Church  were  placed  in  the  press  gallery,  just 
above  and  behind  the  Speaker's  desk,  and  a 
cabinet  organ,  played  by  Mr.  Bischofif,  the 
blind  organist  of  that  church,  furnished  the 
accompaniment.    At  the  clerk's  desk,  just  in 
front  of  the  Speaker,  were  Chaplains  Milburn 
of  the  Senate,  and  Couden  of  the  House,  and 
Rev.    Dr.    Newman    of   the    Congregational 
Church,  Mr.  Dingley's  pastor.    I  wonder  if 
a    State   funeral    was   ever   held   before    in 
which  tw^o  blind  chaplains  and  a  blind  or- 
ganist took   part.    After  a  brief   scriptural 
lesson.   Dr.   Newman  gave  the  address.    It 
was  unwritten  and  its  careful  preparation 
did  not  interfere  with  its  freedom  and  ear 
nestness.      It  was  a  fitting  and  beautiful  trib- 
ute,   impressively    delivered    in    the    silence 
which  seldom  at  the  noon  hour  is  found  in 
that  busy   hall.    Chaplain   Couden's  prayer 
was  brief,   fervent  and  appropriate,   as  all 
his  prayers  are,  and  the  service  concluded 
with  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,"  sung  by 
the  choir,  and  the  benediction  by  Dr.  New- 
man.   The  whole  service  occupied  less  than 
an  hour.    Then,  on  motion  of  Congressman 
Boutelle,  the  House  adjourned,  and  the  pub- 
lic were  admitted  to  the   floor,   where   the 
body  remained  until  the  funeral  train  left 
at  four  in  the  afternoon. 

Two  of  our  Washington  ministers  have 
just  been  brought  into  greater  prominence 
by  recent  State  funerals.  Rev.  Mr.  Leavitt, 
the  young  and  brilliant  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church,  made  a  deep  impression  by 
his  address  in  the  Senate  at  the  funeral  of 
Senator  Morrill,  and  Dr.  Newman,  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  by  his  calm,  fervent 
and   fitting   address,   won   new   respect   for 
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himself  and  his  profession.    As  for  our  blind 
chaplains,  their  spiritual  sight  is  not  dimmed 
and  their  daily  ministrations  are  as  far  as 
possible  from  anything  perfunctory  or  triv- 
ial.   It  used  to  be  the  custom  for  the  chap- 
lain of  the  House  to  invite  prominent  minis- 
ters, visiting  in  the  city,  to  give  the  opening 
prayer,  and  this  is  occasionally  done.       But 
as  a  member  of  the  House  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  "  We  miss  our  beloved  chaplain 
when  he  is  away  and  when  anybody  tries 
to  take  his  place."    About  a  year  ago  a  min- 
ister came  to  Washington,  who  was  the  pas- 
tor when  at  home    of  one  of  the  members. 
His    Congressman     was    anxious    that    he 
should  have  the  compliment  paid  him  of  of- 
fering the  invocation.    His  prayer,  tho  ear- 
nest, was  not  impressive.  Among  other  things 
he  prayed  that  the  rulings  of  the  Speaker 
that  day  might  be  in  accordance  with  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.    The  Speaker,  however, 
is  obliged  to  follow  tlie  rules  of  the  House. 
As  this  clergyman's  pastor  is  a  Democratic 
Congressman  the  inference  is  that  the  rules 
of  the  House,  or  Mr.  Reed's  interpretation  of 
them,   are   not   wholly   in   accordance   with 
those  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    I  will  not 
argue  the  question,  but  I  know  that  Speaker 
Reed  feels  safer  in  the  hands  of  God  and 
Chaplain  Couden  than  he  does  in  the  hands 
of  the  ministers  who  are  spending  their  va- 
cations in  Washington.  When  a  member  not 
very  long  ago  asked  the  Speaker  if  his  pas- 
tor, a  visiting  preacher,  could  take  the  chap- 
lain's desk  (of  course,   with  the  chaplain's 
consent)   the   Speaker,   with  a  pious   smile, 
said,  **  Don't  you  think  God  will  be  some- 
what confused  if  he  hears  so  many  different 
preachers  asking  so  many  different  things?  " 
Next  to  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Dingley,  the 
matter  which  has  stirred  Washington  for  a 
week   has   been   General   Eagan's  abuse  of 
General  Miles.    Did  General  Eagan  stop  for 
a  moment  to  think  that  the  coarse  and  bitter 
diatribe  he  was  dictating  to  his  typewriter 
would  go  over  the  whole  country  and  under 
the  ocean,  and  appear  the  next  day  in  the 
London  papers?    The  care  which  he  took  to 
give  it  to  the  press  makes  it  seem  as  if  he 
did  aim  at  just  this  publicity.    He  has  since 
revised  his  remarks  for  insertion  in  the  per- 
manent record  of  the  Commission,  but  his 
apology  reminds  one  of  the  example  in  some 


of  the  books  on  punctuation  to  show  the 
value  of  that  art.  A  member  of  Parliament 
liad  called  a  member  a  liar.  He  was  told  to 
apologize.  He  said:  "  I  said  that  the  mem- 
ber is  a  liar  it  is  true;  1  am  sorry  for  it."  But 
when  printed  it  read:  "  I  said  the  member  is 
a  liar.  It  is  true.  1  am  sorry  for  it."  Gen- 
eral Eagan  has  changed  the  punctuation 
marks,  but  his  opinion  of  General  Miles'  ve- 
racity is  evidently  not  changed.  He  had  a 
perfect  right,  of  course,  to  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  General  Miles'  statement,  and  to 
demand  proof  for  it.  But  in  his  indecorous 
and  ungentlemanly  tirade  he  overshot  the 
mark,  and  soiled  the  good  name  and  fame  of 
the  army  more  than  General  Miles.  A  court- 
martial  now  seems  inevitable. 

As  for  General  Miles,  his  somewhat  sweep- 
ing charge  as  to  "  embalmed  beef  "  has  made 
the  meat  packers  of  the  country  naturally  in- 
dignant. They  declare  that  a  great  industry 
should  not  be  brought  into  disrepute  because 
a  small  percentage  of  the  vast  amount  con- 
sumed was  not  found  good.  Ministers  from 
foreign  courts  have  not  hesitated  to  inform 
their  governments  of  General  Miles'  charges 
as  to  the  character  of  American  canned  beef, 
and  this  is  somewhat  threatening  to  our  ex- 
port trade. 

The  one  thing  upon  which  the  country  may 
congratulate  itself  is  that  no  duel  did  or 
could  grow  out  of  the  Miles-Eagan  episode. 
That  ridiculous  way  of  settling  a  dispute  still 
prevails  on  the  Continent,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  country  there  in  which  a  duel  Avould  not 
have  followed  the  principals  under  the  sanie 
circumstances.  The  turning  point  in  the 
United  States  army  took  place  some  twenty 
years  ago.  I  was  summoned  as  a  witness 
at  the  Stanley-Hazen  court-martial.  Gen- 
eral Stanley  was  accused  of  slandering  Gen- 
eral Hazen.  The  court  was  made  up  of  gen- 
eral officers.  General  Hancock  presided  and 
the  trial  excited  attention  in  the  army  and 
throughout  the  country.  General  Stan- 
ley was  let  off  with  a  reprimand.  It  was 
not  the  sentence  which  was  significant,  but 
the  fact  that  two  general  ofl5cers  of  the 
United  States,  instead  of  trying  to  settle  the 
truth  of  a  statement  by  pistols  or  swords, 
which  were  never  meant  to  be  tests  of  truth, 
settled  it  before  a  jury  of  their  peers,  who 
could    weigh    and   decide   on    the   evidence. 
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General  Miles'  reticence  on  this  matter  is 
worth  a  thousand  duels.  The  report  of  the 
commission,  let  us  hope,  will  put  the  blame 
where  it  belongs,  and  a  court-martial  will 
uphold  the  dignity  of  the  army. 


SANITARY. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  just  com- 
pleted, at  Rutland,  in  tliat  State,  a  State  Sani- 
tarium for  Consumptives.  The  town  in  which 
it  is  situated  happens  to  be  at  the  exact  geo- 
graphical center  of  tlie  State.  The  buildings 
have  been  constructed  on  a  unique  plan,  calcu- 
lated to  secure  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
unobstructed  sunshine  to  each  patient,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  many  cases,  taken  in  their  incipiency 
and  treated  according  to  the  most  modern  and 
scientific  methods,  will  make  full  recovery. 
There  will  not  be  wanting  men  who  will  here 
try  to  solve  the  problems  connected  with  this 
decimating  disease  that  have,  up  to  now,  defied 
the  efforts  of  all  investigators. 

Within   two   weeks  twenty-five  children, 

pupils  in  the  Public  School  in  Scranton,  Pa., 
died  of  what  was  believed  to  be  diphtheria. 
Investigation  shows  that  a  sewer  pipe  leading 
into  the  building  had  been  tapped.  The  sewer 
gas  which  accumulated  at  night  was  fanned 
into  the  classrooms  through  the  cold  air  pipes 
during  the  day.  About  twelve  years  ago  we 
heard  the  cry  on  all  sides  "  poisoned  by  sewer 
gas,"  but  now  it  is  outworn,  and  followed  by 
others,  but  this  recalls  the  fact  that  many  cases 
of  diphcheria  have  been  traced  directly  to 
apertures  in  the  pipe  that  comes  from  the  sewer. 
In  Brooklyn,  when  the  "jerry"  builder  had 
his  own  way  much  more  than  he  does  now,  in 
one  of  the  aristocratic  portions  of  the  town, 
there  were  repeated  cases  of  this  dreadful  dis- 
ease, and  often  it  was  traced  to  a  badly  calked 
joint,  or  a  settling  of  the  wall  having  opened 
a  gap  between  sections  of  the  pipe  leading  to 
the  sewer.  The  best  of  plumbing  will  grow 
old,  and  the  microscope  will  occasionally  show 
very  tiny  holes,  gnawed  by  the  ceaseless  action 
of  the  tooth  of  time,  and,  small  as  they  are,  the 
germ  of  diphtheria  is  smaller  still.  So  the 
moral  is,  Look  to  the  pipes. 


...  .At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association  a  paper  was  read  from 
Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Richards,  of  Boston,  on  the  ur- 
gent necessity  of  instruction  in  sanitary 
science  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county. 
Certainly  the  elements  of  this  science  should 
be  thoroughly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  our 
youth.  A  very  slight  knowledge  of  hygiene 
would  undoubtedly  have  saved  many  lives  in 
our  late  war,  and  there  were  oflBcers  who  prob- 
ably knew  better  how  to  care  for  their  horses 
than  they  did  for  their  men.  From  an  article 
written  by  Dr.  Wickes  Washburn,  and  read 
before  the  New  York  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion, we  make  the  following  extract,  as  show- 
ing the  right  way  of  treating  the  exhausted  and 
sick  soldiers,  who  reached  Montauk  Point  on 
the  crowded  and  insanitary  transports.  He 
says  : 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  or  20th  of  Au- 
gust thei'e  arrived  at  the  General  Hospital  a  group 
of  ambulances  containing  about  seventy-five  men, 
only  a  few  of  whom  probably  had  a  pulse  at  the 
wrist ;  many  were  unconscious.  They  had  endured 
on  the  transport,  for  three  days  without  food,  to 
the  limit  of  their  physical  strength,  and  with  the 
long,  hard  ride  up  from  the  dock,  seated  facing 
each  other  as  in  a  stage,  had  simply,  as  they  be- 
came exhausted,  one  by  one,  fallen  over  and  were 
tangled  in  among  each  other  in  a  most  woful  con- 
dition. By  good  fortune  we  were  apprised  of  their 
approach  by  an  army  surgeon  who  happened  to 
be  coming  in  that  direction  and  urged  the  ambu- 
lances on  himself,  coming  forward  at  a  gallop  to 
let  us  know  the  desperate  condition  of  the  men. 
We  abandoned  all  else,  the  doctors  and  nurses  ad- 
ministering small  doses  of  whisky  to  each  man  be- 
fore he  was  taken  out  of  the  ambulance,  unloading 
them  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  placing  them  in 
the  shade  of  the  tents  upon  mattresses  on  the  floor. 
Before  this  was  quite  completed  I  went  to  the 
kitchen  and  brought  ten  or  twelve  quarts  of  hot 
milk,  and  the  nurses  under  my  supervision  and 
that  of  another  doctor  fed  these  men,  many  of 
them  too  weak  to  raise  their  heads,  a  few  ounces  of 
milk  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  for  two  hours 
or  more.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  only 
one  of  these  seventy-five  men  died." 

Very  different  this  from  stuffing  starved  men 
with  pie  and  doughnuts,  because  their  sick  fancy 
had  fastened  on  them.  General  Ignorance  killed 
many. 


LITERATURE. 


BIOLOGY    AND    RELIGION.* 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Marshall's  book 
will  interest,  and  even  fascinate,  all  those  to 
whom  biological  theory  appeals;  but  if  the 
"  ordinary  reader  "  thinks  to  comprehend  it, 
he  must  gird  up  his  loins  for  a  more  than  or- 
dinarily severe  struggle.  Let  him  not,  how- 
ever, blame  the  author.  Mr.  Marshall  has 
chosen  to  write  a  scientific  treatise  on  a  sub- 
ject of  great  difficulty,  and  of  the  most  ab- 
stract character.  To  perform  this  work  re- 
quires not  only  familiarity  on  the  part  of 
the  author  with  an  immense  range  of  phil- 
osophical speculation  and  physiological  in- 
vestigation, but  also  incessant  reference  to 
these  stores  of  learning.  Such  reference  can 
be  made  only  by  allusion.  It  would  be  hope- 
less to  explain  all  the  views  which  must  be 
taken  into  account,  and  the  result  is,  neces- 
sarily, that  only  scholars  can  fully  appre- 
ciate Mr.  Marshall's  treatise.  Every 
thoughtful  reader,  however,  w^ho  is  not  in- 
sensible to  the  charm  of  sustained  deductive 
argument  will  find  the  close  reasoning  of 
this  book  enjoyable;  while  he  will  be  re- 
warded, by  the  impressiveness  of  the  au- 
thor's conclusions,  for  some  failure  to  follow 
all  the  steps  required  for  their  establishment. 

The  main  thesis  of  the  author  is  to  ex- 
plain the  biological  significance  of  religion, 
but  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  this 
ithesis  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  present 
.a  general  view  of  instinct  and  of  reason.  To 
a  certain  extent  his  aim  is  the  same  as  that 
-of  Mr.  Kidd,  in  his  "  Social  Evolution;  "  and 
xwe  might  properly  enough  say  that  both 
ibooks  outline  the  broad  principles  of  sociol- 
<ogy.  But  as  Mr.  Marshall  curteously  and 
•conclusively  points  out  in  a  note,  Mr.  Kidd 
(founds  his  argument  on  such  assumptions 
as  that  reason  and  social  action  are  peculiar 
ito  mankind,  and  that  religious  sanction  must 
Ibe  irrational.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Mar- 
;shall  shows  that  what  is  fundamental  in  rea- 


*  Instinct  and  Reason.  An  essay  concerning  the 
^^'ation  of  instinct  to  reason,  with  some  special  study 
'^i  if®  nature  of  religion.  Bv  Henry  Rutgers  Mar- 
shall.   New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1898 


sou  is  found  in  all  higlier  animal  life;  that 
reason  is  not  antagonistic  to  progress,  but 
its  chief  cause;  that  disinterested  action  is 
not  necessarily  irrational;  that  in  fact  the 
function  of  the  religious  instinct  is  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  individual  to  the  racial 
processes  by  means  of  resti'aiut  of  the  for- 
mer,—the  restraint  of  the  stronger  but  less 
persistent  individualistic  impulses  within  us 
until  the  weaker  but  more  persistent  im- 
pulses become  effective. 

In  attempting  to  outline  the  argument  of 
the  book,  it  should  be  stated  at  the  outset 
that  Mr.  Marshall  believes  that  groups  of 
men  acting  together  for  any  purpose  are 
"  organic;  "  that  whenever  what  men  call  an 
association  or  society  or  community  is 
formed,  a  social  "  organism  "  comes  into  be- 
ing. This  position  seems  to  be  taken,  be- 
cause what  we  call  the  lower  forms  of  ani- 
mal organism  are  capable  of  dividing  into 
cells,  which  unless  dispersed  form  an  *'  ag- 
gregate "—that  is,  because  low  organisms 
multiply  hy  cleavage,  social  organisms  arise 
by  union.  The  question  may  be  raised 
whether,  even  if  consciousness  be  regarded 
as  something  as  divisible  as  a  mud  worm  or 
a  lobster,  it  is  to  the  same  extent  creatable 
by  coalescence;  to  which  the  only  answer  is 
that  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  integrating 
force  that  makes  a  jelly  fish  out  of  jelly,  we 
cannot  assert  that  there  is  not  a  similar 
force  which  creates  a  "  social  consciousness" 
whenever  a  number  of  w^omen  form  a  sew- 
ing-society, or  a  gang  of  eut  throats  organize 
a  filibustering  expedition.  However  this 
may  be,  Mr.  Marshall's  demonstration  that 
if  there  are  such  things  as  social  organisms, 
they  are  of  a  very  low  order,  and  will  prob- 
ably always  remain  so,  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  our  enthusiastic  sociologists. 

The  doctrine  of  social  organisms  seems  to 
be  a  corollary  from  the  author's  position  in 
regard  to  "  parallelism."  This  term,  it  may 
be  proper  to  explain,  is  applied  to  the  theory 
that  all  psychical  activity  takes  place  in  co- 
incidence with  neural  activity;  there  is  a 
Leibnitzian  "  pre-established  harmony  "  be- 
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tween  minds  and  bodies.  There  is  a  field  of 
attention,  where  consciousness  is  prominent; 
but  there  is  also  a  field  of  inattention,  where 
a  species  of  diluted  and  diffused  conscious- 
ness prevails.  Since,  then,  there  are  differ- 
ent psychic  activities  connected  with  differ- 
ent neural  systems,  and  distinct  neural  sys- 
tems may  exist  within  the  same  animal  body, 
there  may  be  distinct  consciousnesses  in 
the  same  body.  And  as  there  is  an  hierarch- 
ical order  of  neural  systems,  so  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  hierarchy  among  the 
coincident  consciousnesses.  Hence  as  in  man 
there  are  minor  neural  systems  more  or  less 
disconnected  from  the  brain  system,  so  he 
must  have  minor  consciousnesses.  As  evi- 
dence for  this  proposition  the  phenomena  of 
double-consciousness,  absence  of  mind,  and 
day-dreaming,  are  referred  to. 

We  are  inclined  to  regard  this  view  of  con- 
sciousness as  essentially  materialistic.  The 
conscious  self  appears  to  be  subjected  to 
spatial  relations,  and  the  consequence  of 
holding  that  the  ego  may  not  only  be  in  sev- 
eral places,  but  may  be  manifold  in  con- 
sciousness, is  certainly  metaphysical  confu- 
sion. Unless  the  subject  is  single,  there  can 
be  no  unity  in  apperception  or  in  thought;— 
we  must  always  retain  the  contrast  between 
the  subject  and  the  object;  between  the  sub- 
stance which  has  the  capability  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  Avhat  we  call  its  states. 
To  objectify  this  metaphysical  essence  or 
substratum  by  identifying  it  with  its  predi- 
cates is  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  rational 
science.  But  while  we  cannot  follow  the  au- 
thor here,  we  heartily  concede  that  his  ex- 
position of  the  theory  is  masterly.  Many 
psychologists  have  dallied  with  it;  but  few 
have  stated  the  case  in  its  favor  with  such 
lucidity  and  power. 

To  turn  to  the  chief  purpose  of  the  book, 
the  biological  explanation  of  religion,  we 
find  a  convincing  array  of  argument  show- 
ing that  religion  is  a  governing  instinct.  As 
in  the  individual  the  self-regarding  instincts 
first  appear,  followed  by  social  instincts,  so 
has  it  been  in  the  race.  With  a  wealth  of 
reasoned  illustration,  appealing  with  force  to 
every  thoughtful  person,  Mr.  Marshall 
analyzes  and  classifies  these  instincts,  and 
notes  'their  order  and  their  implications. 
Very  careful  distinctions  are  made  between 


instinct,  impulse  and  reason,  valuable  not 
only  themselves,  but  also  as  laying  the  basis 
of  an  accurate  terminology.  Important  as 
work  of  this  kind  is  in  psychology,  we  must, 
for  lack  of  space,  content  ourselves  with  a 
mere  reference  to  it.  Following  the  author's 
account  of  human  development,  we  are  led 
to  conclude  that  as  our  prehistoric  ancestors 
gradually  attained  the  social  instincts  pro- 
ducing what  we  call  the  "  higher"  impulses, 
so  the  religious  instinct  has  been  formed  to 
regulate  the  relations  between  these  higher 
and  later,  and  these  lower  and  earlier  in- 
stincts, and  is,  therefore,  of  the  "  deferred  " 
type.  It  will  not  appear  in  man  until  he  is 
fairly  mature;  it  does  not  ordinarily  appear 
until  the  age  of  puberty;  the  most  important 
age  in  the  development  of  the  ethical  nature. 
This  bold  statement,  however,  gives  little 
idea  of  the  convincing  character  of  the  argu- 
ment, which  will  richly  repay  the  most  care- 
ful study. 

Reviewing  the  definitions  given  by  phi- 
losophers of  religion,  Mr.  Marshall  finds  in 
them  the  common  thought  that  religion  con- 
sists in  the  submission  of  our  fallible  wills 
to  what  we  conceive  as  a  higher  will.  In 
psychological  terms  this  means  the  subjec- 
tion of  individualistic  impulses  to  racial 
ones.  This  restraint  was  attained  im  earlier 
times  by  voluntary  temporary  seclusion  from 
companionship,  and,  within  limits,  we  find 
such  seclusion  of  religious  value.  It  pro- 
motes that  attitude  of  listening  to  the  "  still 
small  voice  "  which  is  necessary  not  alone  to 
seers  and  prophets,  but  to  every  soul.  So 
with  such  observances  as  fasting  and  prayer; 
their  significance  is  obvious.  What  is  said 
of  ethical  standards  should  be  noted  as  dis- 
tinguishing Mr.  Marshall's  view  from  that 
of  the  "perfectionists;"  his  standard  being 
objective  and  objectively  formed.  He  does 
not  claim  the  absolute  validity  w^hich  Dr. 
Martineau,  for  example,  appears  to  assume 
for  his  standard.  In  this  relativity  of  stand- 
ard Mr.  Marshall  finds  a  greater  possibil- 
ity of  progress  in  our  theology  than  in  any 
absolute  theory. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  merely 
calling  attention  to  the  richness  of  treat- 
ment displayed  in  the  examination  of  con- 
science a^nd  the  sense  of  duty,  and  to  the  in- 
teresting discussions  of  the  nature  and  func- 
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tion  of  reason,  its  relation  to  moral  codes, 
and  of  the  nature  of  variation.  The  general 
result  is  to  emphasize  the  superiority,  in  cer- 
tain respects,  of  instincts  which  express  the 
accumulated  experience  of  the  race,  to  rea- 
son, which  tells  only  of  the  special  experi- 
ences of  the  individual  and  those  whom  he 
knows.  Yet  the  limitations  under  which 
this  conclusion  is  reached  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Throughout  the  treatise  many  ob- 
servations of  great  educational  value  are  in- 
terspers  'd,  and  the  spirit  of  the  author  is  in 
tlie  highest  degree  elevating.  In  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  it  is  religious,  and  its 
final  word  to  every  one  is— Be  religious.  We 
feel  justified  in  calling  Mr.  Marshall's  book 
a  noble  work.  It  is  not  only  a  masterly  ex- 
position of  evolutionary  biology,  and  a  pro- 
found psychological  investigation.  It  is  also 
a  wise  and  stimulating  ethical  manual, 
which  can  hardly  be  read  without  increas- 
ing our  devotion  to  lofty  ideals  and  to  the 
intelligent  conduct  of  our  lives. 


Through  Armenia  on  Horseback.  By  George 
H.  Hepworth.  12mo,  pp.  xii,  355,  with 
map  and  illustrations.  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York.) 

By  some  neglect  this  volume,  published  sev- 
eral months  ago,  has  received  no  notice  hitherto ; 
but  it  is  a  book  of  too  much  interest  to  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  suitable  mention.  Be- 
fore Dr.  Hepworth  was  summoned  to  his  unde- 
sired  mission  to  investigate  the  treatment  of  the 
Armenians  by  the  Turks  we  said  that  he  would 
find  it  a  very  bard  task,  surrounded  as  he  was 
by  Turkish  officers,  and  accompanied  by  a  con- 
fessed apologist  for  the  Sultan,  sent  by  the  Her- 
ald, which  was  notoriously  philo-Turk,  to  learn 
the  truth,  altho  we  knew  and  said  that  he  was 
not  the  man  to  be  easily  deceived.  Our  confi- 
dence in  him  was  not  misplaced.  He  kept  his 
eyes  open,  altho  there  were  many  circumstances 
in  his  arduous  winter  journey  to  make  his  task 
difficult.  What  he  saw  and  reported,  as  we  said 
more  than  once  when  noticing  his  letters  as  they 
appeared  in  the  Herald,  bore  out  the  facts  as 
they  had  come  through  so  many  sources.  What 
Dr.  Hepworth  does  is  to  confess  all  the  crimes 
asserted,  and  then  to  show  how  the  fault  rests 
on  a  system  which  the  Sultan  inherited.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  Sultan  that  is  to  blame,  and 
who  has  not  desired  all  these  massacres,  as  it  is 
conditions  that  have  long  existed,  and  which  are 
ioseparftbJe  from  tyranny.    One  of  the  chief  of 


these  was  the  insane  outbreaks  of  irresponsible 
Armenians.  Yet  this  is  no  real  excuse,  as  Dr. 
Hepworth  well  knows.  The  volume  is  very 
graphic,  and  will  seem  perhaps  too  highly  colored 
in  some  of  its  descriptions  of  experiences.  Yet 
the  life  of  interior  Turkey  is  so  strange  to  an 
Occidental,  and  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
winter  travel  over  the  Armenian  mountains  are 
so  great,  that  they  must  impress  one  who  has 
been  used  to  the  conditions  of  a  country  which 
has  roads  and  hotels.  The  illustrations  add 
much  to  the  text,  whose  perusal  will  well  repay 
the  reader,  and  will  give  him  trustworthy  testi- 
mony of  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the  poor  Kv- 
menians,  and  the  good  services  done  by  the 
Americans  who  have  labored  so  long  among 
them. 


New  Methods  in  Education.  Art,  Real 
Manual  Training,  'Nature  Study  By  J. 
Liberty  Tadd.  (The  Orange  Judd  Co., 
New  York.  Sampson,  Low,  Marston  &  Co., 
London.     Pp.  482;   small  4to.     $3.00.) 

The  psychology  upon  which  this  book  is 
planted  is  the  very  objectionable  materialism  of 
Maudsley's  "  Physiology  of  Mind."  Book  I  of  the 
five  composing  the  volume  is  a  clear  exposition 
of    the    principles    of    art-manual    training,    or 

"  processes  whereby  hand,  eye  and  mind  are  edu- 
cated by  means  that  conserve  vitality  and  develop 
a  union  of  thought  and  action." 

The  volume  is  prefaced  by  an  address  of  tho 
most  eloquently  appreciative  character,  deliv- 
ered by  that  eminent  educator.  Dr.  Hailmann, 
late  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  in  1894. 
at  the  graduation  exercises  of  the  Public  Indus- 
trial Art  School,  of  Philadelphia,  w^herein  Pro- 
fessor Tadd  has  developed  his  methods  in  the 
past  eighteen  years  along  lines  suggested  by  its 
founder,  Mr.  Chas.  G.  Leland.  Books  II,  III, 
and  IV  explain  in  the  most  frank  and  simple 
way  possible  the  fascinating  steps  by  which 
original  power  of  expression  in  form  is  obtained, 
through  drawing,  ambidextrous  blackboard 
work,  modeling  and  w^ood  carving,  and 
Book  V  is  devoted  to  the  various  applica- 
tions of  the  skill  so  acquired  in  furthering  other 
studies  and  in  the  arts  and  art  crafts.  How 
far  these  methods  can  be  utilized  hy  those  who 
have  not  themselves  been  inspired  by  personal 
contact  with  this  great  teacher  remains  to  be 
seen.  They  are  certainly  successful  when  so 
taught,  as  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  classes  in  design 
in  this  city.  They  appeal  directly  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  disinterested  practical  people,  and 
their  adoption  will  result  in  a  great  overturn- 
ing :   the  professional   '*  drawing  teacher,"   who 
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knows  a  "  system,"  which  has  books  and  colored 
papers  to  sell,  will  be  less  in  demand,  and  there 
will  be  an  appreciative  call  for  artists  for  the 
teaching  of  art — that  is,  for  that  better  type  of 
artist,  following  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  La  Farge, 
William  Morris  and  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones, 
who  have  the  decorative  instinct  as  well  as  the 
power  to  paint  a  picture. 

The  gage  is  fairly  thrown  down  to  the  foist- 
ers  of  "  type  forms  "  and  to  advocates  of  man- 
ual training  which  is  nothing  more  than  trade 
teaching,  in  this  comely  book  with  broad  mar- 
gins and  about  500  half-tones  from  photographs 
of  work  actually  done  by  pupils  and  of  pupils 
with  their  work.  The  sympathy  of  the  author 
with  work  foi*  the  elevation  of  the  poor  is  shown 
in  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  his  work  in  night 
schools,  etc.,  and  his  criticisms  upon  the  well- 
meaning  people  who  would  stoop  to  and  amuse 
street  boys  instead  of  teaching  them  righteous- 
ness by  "  hewing  to  the  line,"  is  vigorously  just. 
This  idea  of  building  up  mind  and  character, 
judgment,  skill  and  imagination  through  training 
the  hand  and  eye  now  made  practical  by  Pro- 
fessor Tadd,  is  sure  to  attract  wide  attention. 
We  regard  it  as  foreshadowing  a  beneficent  rev- 
olution in  the  whole  educational  field.  One  para- 
graph will  show  the  spirit  of  the  author : 

"  We  should  develop  a  disposition  disposed  to 
energetic  action  or  work,  in  response  to  stimulat- 
ing thought — a  disposition  that  hungers  and 
thirsts  for  right  action  according  to  environment. 
Too  often  mere  head-learning  creates  a  wish  or 
desire  for  good  without  there  being  sufficient  im- 
puse  in  the  organism  to  prompt  the  energetic  ac- 
tion required  to  achieve  it.  To  consume  and  waste 
the  vital  energy  by  beginning  too  early  with  ab- 
stract tasks  and  various  forms  of  thought  studies 
is  as  needless  as  it  is  common." 

We  notice  the  inustration.  No.  436,  supposed 
to  show  the  position  to  be  taken  in  simple  water- 
color  painting.  To  our  mind  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble to  put  a  good  wash  upon  an  upright  canvas. 
The  Table  of  Contents,  Indexes,  etc.,  are  well 
arranged  to  be  of  help  to  educators  and  to 
teachers. 


Trimalchio's  Dinner.  By  Petronius  Ar- 
biter. Translated  from  the  Original  Latin,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Bibliographical  Appendix, 
by  Harry  Thurston  Peck.  Illustrated.  (New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Go.  $1.50.)  The  task 
here  excellently  done  by  Mr.  Peck  was  one  well 
worth  while,  and  we  assume  to  thank  him,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  lovers  of  ancient  wit,  humor  and 
burlesque,  for  a  book  at  once  so  cleverly  writ- 
ten, in  his  part  of  it,  and  so  faithfully  and  ju- 
diciously translated  in  the  part  of  it  belonging 


to  Petronius.  Doubtless  it  would  not  be  diflS- 
cult  to  pick  flaws  in  some  of  Mr.  Peck's  bold 
strokes  at  rendering  certain  passages  of  Latin 
slang  and  colloquialsims  ;  but  his  agility  in  get- 
ting around  troublesome  obstacles  is  admirable. 
He  has  been  very  successful,  too,  in  softening 
down  vulgarities  and  coarse  allusions  without 
in  the  least  breaking  or  weakening  the  true  im- 
pression of  the  original  text.  Of  course,  it  was 
impossible  for  Mr.  Peck  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
a  certain  rollicking  heathen  spirit  peculiar  to 
the  style  of  Petronius,  but  we  doubt  if  any  trans- 
lator could  excel  what  is  here  given. 

Mr.  Peck's  interesting  and  scholarly  introduc- 
tion occupies  nearly  half  the  book,  and  there  is 
a  valuable  bibliographical  appendix.  We  were 
surprised  to  find  no  mention  by  Mr.  Peck  of  the 
XIV  Idyl  of  Theocritus  in  his  introduction. 
The  little  dinner  scene  so  graphically  and  dra- 
matically sketched  by  the  Sicilian  poet  must  be 
instantly  recalled  in  reading  the  Cena  Trimal- 
chionis.  Not  that  the  two  dinners  are  alike; 
but  something  of  the  same  spirit  of  grotesque 
humor  and  quite  brutally  frank  criticism  of  life' 
informs  both.  The  thumb-nail  sketch  by  The- 
ocritus might  well  have  served  as  a  suggestion 
to  both  Horace  (Sat.  ii  8)  and  Petronius  him- 
self. 

New  York.  A  Novel.  By  Edgar  Fawcett.. 
(New  York:  F.  Tennyson  Neely.  $1.25.) 
Somewhat  in  the  way  of  Zola's  "  Rome "  and 
"Paris,"  this  long  novel  by  Edgar  Fawcett  unrolls 
a  panoramic  impression  of  the  great  seamy 
and  smirched  side  of  America's  metropolis.. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  in  his  youth  was 
led  into  criminal  tampering  with  the  books  of 
a  bank  in  which  he  was  employed.  After  a 
term  at  Sing  Sing  he  comes  out  branded  but 
bent  upon  a  higher  life.  His  love  for  a  beauti- 
ful girl  of  the  best  class,  and  his  experiences^ 
in  the  slums,  are  powerfully  if  somewhat  toO' 
frankly  pictured.  The  depravity  of  certain^ 
quarters  of  New  York,  the  absolute  corruption 
of  the  police,  the  brutality  of  tenement-house- 
landlords,  and  a  thousand  and  one  phases  of 
squalor,  immorality  and  filth  are  photographed 
in  minutest  detail.  The  rays  of  good  that  strike 
through  this  grim  vision  are  scarcely  sufficient 
to  relieve  the  gloom.  Mr.  Fawcett  has  wrought 
with  conscientious  care ;  his  craftsmanship  has 
never  been  shown  to  better  effect ;  yet  while  his 
novel  ends  well  in  its  main  current,  the  reader 
feels  scarcely  compensated  for  what  he  has  had 
to  go  through  to  reach  the  outcome.  Taken  as 
a  study  of  disagreeable,  not  to  say  disgusting, 
life,  we  have  read  few  more  powerful  books. 
It  is  not  a  novel  to  be  read  for  delectation ;  it 
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reads  with  the  effect  of  a  rapid  series  of  grim 
photographs  taken  in  squalid  places. 

The  Story  of  the  Railroad.  By  Gy  War- 
man.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.50.)  This  in- 
teresting book  belongs  to  the  "  Stories  of  the 
West  Series."  It  is  not  fiction  and  it  is  not 
history  ;  but  the  reader  will  find  in  it  a  strong 
impressionist  sketch  of  the  methods  of  building 
the  great  early  Western  railroads.  Nothing 
could  be  more  genuinely  American  or  more  pic- 
turesquely romantic  than  the  life  and  adven- 
tures, the  gigantic  undertakings  and  the  far- 
reaching  business  combinations  here  presented 
in  outline  with  a  strong  adumbration  of  that 
spirit  of  daring  ambition  and  reckless  enter- 
prise which  has  made  our  transcontinental  and 
far  Western  railway  triumphs  so  surprising  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  Rfr.  Warman 
writes  as  one  thoroughly  at  home  with  his  sub- 
ject. 

Cis  Martin,  Or  the  Furriners  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Mountains.  By  Louise  R.  Baker. 
(i\ew  York:  P]aton  &  Mains.  Jj^l.OO.)  There 
is  a  genuine  realism  in  this  curious  and  inter- 
estingly photographic  story  of  life  in  the  moun- 
tain region  of  East  Tennessee.  It  is  the  record 
of  a  family  that  went  from  New  York  to  try 
the  experiences  of  lumber  traffic  and  saw-mill- 
ing in  the  woods.  Written  for  young  people 
and  showing  great  lack  of  literary  mastery, 
there  is  yet  something  in  the  tale  so  pictur- 
esquely homely,  crude,  real,  that  reading  it  is 
like  experiencing  its  unimportant  tho  well-pre- 
sented conditions.  The  outcome  of  it  all  is 
easily  foreseen,  and,  in  fact,  the  plot  is  thread- 
bare, so  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  story  save 
its  apparent  minute  truthfulness  to  life  as  the 
author  has  seen  it. 

Old  Chester  Tales.  By  Margaret  Deland. 
(Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.50.)  In  these  stories 
we  have  a  compromise  between  romance  pure 
and  simple  and  that  ''  exhibition  of  an  awful 
example  "  which  has  been  recently  so  much  pro- 
jected by  so-called  realists  for  "  moral  effect," 
and  all  that.  Mrs.  Deland  writes  with  force 
and  keeps  a  story  well  in  hand.  Two  or  three 
of  these  Pennsylvania  village  sketches  show  a 
distinct  genius  for  dramatic  presentation  and 
characterization  ;  all  of  them  are  well  written, 
with  apparent  absolute  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
moderate  pessimism  as  an  antidote  for  the  ter- 
rible disease  of  happiness  and  hopefulness.  The 
book  is  illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle. 

A  Sister  to  Evangeline.  Being  the  Story 
of  Yvonne  de  Lamourie,  and  How  She  Went 
Into  Exile  with  the  Villagers  of  Orand  Pre. 
By  Charles  O.  D.  Roberts.      (Boston:  Lamson, 


Wolfl'e  &  Co.  $1.50.)  In  this  little  book  Mr. 
Roberts  is  at  his  best,  which  means  the  same  as 
saying  that  the  story  rings  a  fresh  change  upon 
a  delightful  chord  of  poetic  romance.  Indeed, 
freshness  is  just  what  most  distinguishes  both 
style  and  matter,  from  the  beginning  of  the  tale 
to  the  end.  The  hero  and  heroine  are  Acadians 
of  Grand  Pr§ ;  their  love  is  beautifully  de- 
picted, and  the  scenes  and  incidents  by  which 
the  little  drama  is  strengthened  are  grouped 
and  presented  with  faultless  taste.  We  see  no 
reason  why  A  Sister  to  Evangeline  should  not 
be  classed  with  stories  of  a  high  order,  strong, 
clean,  dramatic,  fascinating;  it  is  good  litera- 
ture and  delicious  romance. 

GiAN  OF  the  Chariots.  A  Romance  of 
King  Arthur's  Court.  By  William  H.  Bab 
cock.  (Boston:  Lothrop  Publishing  Co.  $1.50.) 
We  should  think  that  boys  as  well  as  many 
grown-up  readers  would  find  this  romance  right 
entertaining.  It  is  a  straightforward  tale  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  King  Arthur,  full  of 
adventure  of  a  knightly  sort  and  overhung  by 
the  glamour  of  the  remote  time  made  splendid 

forever   by    Tennyson's   poems. From    the 

same  publishers  we  have  A  Little  New  Eng- 
land Maid,  by  Kate  Tannatt  Woods,  $1.00, 
which  is  a  bright  and  entertaining  story  for 
both  boys  and  girls  of  rather  a  mature  age. 
The  spirit  of  it  is  fine,  and  in  the  end  a  good, 
wholesome  effect  is  left  in   the  mind. 

The  Count's  Snuff-Box.  A  Romance  of 
Washington  and  Buzzard's  Bay  in  the  War  of 
1812.  By  George  R.  R.  Rivers.  (Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.50.)  This  historical 
romance  is  founded  upon  an  incident  of  the 
War  of  1812.  Count  de  Crillon,  as  he  was 
called,  a  smooth  and  clever  impostor,  came  to 
Washington  with  forged  recommendations  from 
French  statesmen  to  M.  Serurier,  Minister  from 
France,  and  by  sharp  work  sold  some  letters  to 
our  Government  for  $50,000,  and  made  his 
escape  with  the  booty.  Mr.  Rivers  tells  his 
story  very  pleasantly,  with  plenty  of  exciting 
movement,  plenty  of  love,  plenty  of  romantic 
incident.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  Clyde  O. 
DeLand. 


Les  Etudes  Classicjues  et  la  Democratie. 

By  Alfred  Fouillee,  Membre  de  VInstitut. 

(Paris:    Armand,  Colin  &  Cie.) 

With    the    close    relationship    of    the    French 

language  to  the   Latin,   and   the  genius  of  the 

French    for    literary    perception,    it    is    natural 

that  the  literary  class  in  France  should  have  a 

high  regard  for  the  ancient  classics.     As  Brune- 

tiere  has  said,  French  writers  for  three  or  four 
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centuries  have  treated  their  language  as  a  work 
of  art,  and  this,  (00,  has  drawn  thorn  strongly 
to  the  Latin  and  Greek  as  aids  in  cultivating 
the  faculty  of  clean-cut  literary  expression. 
Nor  has  this  interest  been  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits,  I'ooks  on  various  phases  of 
classical  life  and  letters  fall  from  the  presses  of 
the  great  Paris  publishing  houses  with  persistent 
frequency,  and  they  find  purchasers,  too.  The 
works  of  Gaston  Boissier,  on  such  topics  as 
"  The  Roman  Religion,'  "  The  End  of  Pagan- 
ism," "Rome  and  Pompeii,"  "The  Country  of 
Horace  and  Virgil."  "  Cicero  and  His  Friends," 
have  gone  thi-ough  from  two  to  ten  or  twelve 
editions  each,  after  serial  appearance  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  other  authors  in 
the  same  general  field  have  fared  well.  And 
yet  the  volume  before  us  sounds  the  cry  of  seri- 
ous danger  for  the  future  of  classical  studies  in 
France. 

M.  Fouillee  is  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  and 
not  of  Latin  or  Greek  as  one  might  think  from 
his  writing  a  book  like  this.  He  recognizes, 
however,  that  the  study  of  his  own  department, 
coming  subsequent  to  the  ground  work  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  is  not  safe  while  they  are  in  danger. 
But  one  cannot  finish  his  book  with  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  moved  at  all  by  personal  interest. 
His  belief  is  that  France  is  suffering  increas- 
ingly from  an  evil  characteristic  of  the  great 
material  development  of  the  present  century,— 
a  selfish  and  materialistic  view  of  human  life. 
For  France  in  her  outer  relations,  he  sees  noth- 
ing but  bitter  disappointment  in  this  direction. 
"  A  country  of  bachelors  and  only  sons "  can 
never  build  up  a  profitable  colonial  Empire,  and 
France  should  not  abandon  the  prey  for  the 
shadow,  the  reality  of  her  intellectual  influence 
for  the  dream  of  colonial  expansion,  in  which 
she  is  sure  to  be  distanced  by  her  German  and 
English  speaking  rivals.  Internally,  too,  she 
can  prosper  only  if  a  high  grade  of  intelligence 
and  unselfishness  be  maintained  in  ofiicial  and 
professional  stations.  "  The  danger  of  democ- 
racy in  putting  the  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  majority  is  the  substitution  of  personal 
interest,  immediate  and  material,  for  the  general 
and  more  or  less  distant  good." 

As  a  makeweight  against  this  danger,  in  his 
opinion,  secondary  public  education  should  con- 
tain a  large  element  of  study  liberalizing  in  its 
tendency  and  not  lending  itself  to  the  motive 
of  immediate  personal  interest.  This  has  been 
true  of  the  French  education  of  the  past,  but  now 
the  advocates  of  the  so-called  "  modern  teach- 
ing," aided,  he  thinks,  by  unwise  methods  on 
the  part  of  the  classicists  themselves,  threaten 
to  drive  classical   and   philosophical   studies   to 


the  wall.     The  question  is,  then,  to  save  as  much 
as  possible  of  what  is  really  valuable,  and  secure 
a  course  which  will   recognize  what  is  of  solid 
worth  in  the  modern  studies  as  well.     The  Greek 
he  is  willing  to  drop  almost  entirely  from  the 
secondary  scheme,  leaving  much  less  than  would 
be    required    for    entrance    to    many    even    of 
our  second-class  American  colleges.       Even  in 
the  old  Latin  curriculum  he  is  willing  to  accept 
a  reduction   of  hours  required,   but   that  Latin 
should  be  at  the  basis  01  all  secondary  education 
for   French   children   he   insists   repeatedly   and 
with  great  vigor.     But  the  study  of  Latin  must 
not  be  another  name  for  the  study  of  philology. 
"  The  worst  enemies  of  the  Latin  are  the  Latin- 
ists  by  profession  who  have  borrowed  from  the 
German     grammarians     their     near-sightedness, 
their   utter   lack   of   philosophical   and   literary 
sense."     It  is  as  literature,  with  its  moral  and 
philosophical   bearing,  that  he  would  have  the 
Latin    authors    studied.      It    must    not    be    de- 
manded of  teachers  that  they  be  "  erudites,"  but 
"  good  and  single-minded  humanists,  enlightened 
psychologists  and,  above  all,  moralists."     Such 
men  will  elevate  the  minds  and  mold  the  hearts 
of  their  pupils,  not  charge  their  memory  with  a 
pseudo-scientific    philology.     "  The    venders    of 
German    erudition    must   be   driven    out   of   the 
temple."     This  is  not  Germano-phobia  with  the 
author,   and  we  are  not  sure  that  it  does  not 
contain  a  suggestion  of  value  for  the  classical 
work  of  at  least  the  lower  classes  in  some  of  our 
American   colleges.     By   the  side  of  the  Latin 
he  W'ould  put  French,  history  and  philosophy,  as 
answering  to  the  permanent  needs  of  a  liberal 
education  for  French  youths.     In  the  last  three 
years  of  study  he  would  permit  a  choice  between 
equivalent    groups    of     (1)     mathematics,     (2) 
physical  and  natural  sciences,    (3)    Greek,  and 
(4)    modern   languages.      For   scientific   educa- 
tion,  he   regards  the  true  basis  as  a  thorough 
mathematical    and   physical   culture,    since   this 
gives  the  habit  of  logical  reasoning,  an  initiation 
into  the  idea  of  law,  the  calculation  of  problems 
and  the  methods  of  experimentation.     "  Geology, 
mineralogy,    botany,    zoology,    all    the    strictly 
natural  sciences,  are  secondary  and  ought  to  be 
reserved   to   specialists."     The   so-called   "  mod- 
ern  teaching "   is   not   to   be   opposed   in   itself, 
since  it  supplies  a  real  need  to  many  who  can 
attain  no  other,  but  it  must  cease  claiming  to  be 
what  it  is  not.     "  In  the  lyceums  and  colleges 
it  will  find  a  place  hereafter  very  honored,  but 
on   the   express   condition   that   it   renounce   all 
thought  of   contesting   with   the   classics."     He 
insists    rigorously    that    the    teachers    of    these 
"  modern   studies "   should   be   required   to   have 
had  a  classical  and  philosophical  training,  in  the 
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interests  of  the  very  work  they  are  trying  to  do. 
And  against  the  movement  to  give  to  courses 
of  study  inferior  in  subject  matter  and  shorter 
in  time  the  same  sanctions  with  reference  to  the 
university  and  the  professional  school  which 
have  heretofore  pertained  to  the  classical  bac- 
calaureate, he  argues  at  length  and  with  reason. 
It  can  never  be  wise  to  treat  evident  inequalities 
as  equal.  Lastly,  the  American  educator,  clas- 
sical or  otherwise,  will  warmly  sympathize  with 
his  protest  against  the  encroachment  of  "  prac- 
tical politics "  into  the  domain  of  educational 
management.  It  is  a  very  suggestive  book,  and 
a  wide  reading  of  it  by  American  educators 
would  be  sure  to  result  in  good. 


Women  and  Economics.  By  Charlotte  Per- 
kins Stetson.  (Boston:  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.  1898.) 
This  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  our  domestic 
relations  are  all  wrong.  The  trouble  is  that 
women  are  in  a  stage  of  economic  development 
several  hundred  or  thousand  years  behind  men. 
Women  have  suffered  from  too  much  sex  devel- 
opment and  too  little  race  development,  with  the 
result  that  human  life  has  been  carried  on 
through  the  male  side  only.  Civilization  having 
been  confined  to  one  sex,  it  inevitably  exagger- 
ates sex-distinction.  "  Women  have  been  left 
behind,  outside,  below,  having  no  social  relation 
whatever,  merely  the  sex-relation  whereby  they 
lived."  Ties  of  blood  constitute  tender  relations, 
"  but  ties  of  blood  are  not  those  that  ring  the 
world  with  the  succeeding  waves  of  progressive 
religion,  art,  science,  commerce,  education — all 
that  makes  us  human.  Man  is  the  human  crea- 
ture— woman  has  been  checked,  starved,  aborted 
in  human  growth ;  and  the  swelling  forces 
of  race-development  have  been  driven  back  in 
each  generation  to  work  in  her  through  sex- 
functions  alone."  It  is  true  that  maternity 
seems  to  be  a  responsibility  that  women  cannot 
well  avoid,  if  the  world  is  to  be  peopled,  but, 
after  all,  a  woman  ought  to  have  twenty-five 
years  before,  and  as  many  after,  this  responsi- 
bility begins.  During  these  periods,  at  least, 
she  might  engage  in  active  outside  life.  More- 
over, it  is  doubtful  if  the  care  of  children  is  best 
left  in  the  hands  of  mothers ;  "  the  home-cares 
and  industries,  still  undeveloped,  give  no  play 
for  the  increasing  specialization  of  the  American 
woman.  She  can  no  longer  be  an  embryonic 
combination  of  cook,  nurse,  laundress,  chamber- 
maid, housekeeper,  waitress,  governess ;  "  she 
suffers  doubly  from  not  being  able  to  do  what 
she  wants  to  do,  and  from  being  forced  to  do 
what  she  does  not  want  to  do.  The  care  of  chil- 
dren  should    be   made   over   to   trained   nurses 


and  teachers ;  "  the  selection  and  preparation  of 
food  should  be  in  the  hands  of  trained  experts." 
Many  families  now  "  put  out  "  their  washing ; 
let  them  also  put  out  their  cooking,  their  sewing 
and  their  children,  and  women  will  have  leisure 
to  take  a  more  prominent  economic  position. 
Doubtless  in  this  way  the  institution  of  family 
life  would  become  much  less  prominent  than  it 
is  now  ;  but  whether  it  would  continue  is  ques- 
tionable. If  the  children  are  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  home,  and  if  the  family  is  to  get  its  meals 
in  cafes  and  restaurants,  will  it  really  be  worth 
while  to  marry  and  beget  children,  or  indeed  to 
maintain  a  home  at  all?  But  while  the  ideals 
of  this  author  may  not  appeal  to  us,  we  must 
admit  that  there  is  some  force  in  her  criticisms, 
and  some  reason  in  her  suggestions. 


The  New  Economy.  Bij  Laurence  Oronlund. 
(Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.) 
We  do  not  observe  that  this  Utopia  has  any 
featui'es  distinguishing  it  from  others,  except 
that  it  is  to  be  established  gradually,  and  that 
men  of  ability  are  to  manage  it.  Of  course, 
selfishness  is  to  be  eliminated,  but  Mr.  Gronlund 
allows  ambition  and  the  love  of  power  to  con- 
tinue. There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  these 
passions  will  make  trouble,  and  will  lead  the 
people  who  are  not  possessed  of  ability,  but  who 
think  they  are,  to  prevent  the  really  able  people 
from  ruling  over  them.  It  seems  that  there  are 
a  number  of  persons  having  Utopias  of  their 
own  construction  who  differ  materially  with 
Mr.  Gronlund,  and  who.  he  intimates,  must  be 
suppressed  in  order  that  his  scheme  may  be  suc- 
cessful. Perhaps  the  most  entertaining  part  of 
the  book  is  that  in  which  the  author  criticises 
the  views  of  the  late  Mr.  Bellamy.  As  he  as- 
sures his  readers,  he  is  the  true  prophet  and  Bel- 
lamy is  the  false  one — Codlin  is  the  friend,  not 
Short.  Bellamy  was  wrong  in  insisting  on 
equality,  instead  of  ability,  in  favoring  vegeta- 
rianism, and  in  changing  the  nature  of  women. 
According  to  Mr.  Gronlund,  it  is  only  necessar; 
\o  change  the  nature  of  men,  which  certainly 
makes  the  problem  much  simpler.  But,  what  is 
more  serious,  Mr.  Bellamy  wants  to  invent  social 
remedies ;  "  he  assumes  that  men  can  construct 
an.y  social  system  they  choose,  and  so  he  sets  up 
his  own  ideal  sj^stem  and  expects  the  people  to 
realize  it  according  to  the  sketch  he  has  made." 
In  fact,  Mr.  Bellamy  is  purely  a  dreamer,  and 
"  entirely  fails  to  connect  with  reality."  This 
reminds  us  of  Artemus  Ward's  complaint  of 
Chaucer,  that  he  was  "  the  wust  speler  he  ever 
nu."  As  to  the  charge  that  Bellamy  promises 
the  common  people  altogether  too  easy  times 
under  socialism,   how,   we   must  ask,   can    the 
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common  people  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  without 
such  promises?  If  they  understand  that  they 
will  still  have  to  work  for  a  living  they  will 
naturally  hesitate  to  overthrow  the  existing 
order  of  things. 


Tales  of  the  Enchanted  Islands  of  the 
Atlantic.  By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.50.)  Mr.  Higginson 
had  a  happy  thought  which  led  to  the  making  of 
this  book.  The  tales  here  put  together  are,  most 
of  them,  well  enough  known  to  a  few  of  us,  and 
they  form  a  sort  of  pleasantly  dim  milky  way 
of  half  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  most  fairly 
well-read  people.  Here  they  may  be  perused  in 
the  order  of  their  development  and  without  con- 
fusion. Colonel  Higginson  has  the  fine  gift  of 
telling  a  story  in  a  few  words  without  losing  its 
native  flavor  and  zest.  His  book,  which  is 
charming  for  every  one  to  read,  will  find  espe- 
cial favor  with  the  young.  Besides  being  good 
literature,  and  that  well  set  by  the  publishers, 
it  has  beautiful  illustrations  to  give  it  the  strong 
appeal  of  what  graphic  art  can  add  to  the  print- 
ed  page. Wild   Animals   that   I   Have 

Known.  And  200  Drawings.  By  Ernest  Seton 
Thompson.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.00.) 
The  author  of  this  captivating  work  is  Natural- 
ist to  the  Government  of  Manitoba  and  an  artist 
of  great  cleverness.  With  the  efficient  aid  of  his 
publishers  he  has  made  a  book  that  is  a  thing 
of  beauty  to  be  enthusiastically  received  by  both 
young  and  old.  The  text  is  a  series  of  stories 
about  birds  and  animals  told  from  a  full  knowl- 
edge and  with  plenty  of  energy.  Two  hundred 
drawings  decorate  the  pages,  or,  quite  as  often, 
turn  them  into  pictures.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  recall  an  out-of-doors  book  more  re- 
freshing to  the  eye  or  more  pleasing  for  the 
imagination  to  browse  in.  Mr.  Thompson 
knows  his  animals  and  has  the  double  gift  of 
sketching  them  truthfully  and  entertainingly 
with  both  pen  and  brush.  The  stories,  albeit 
some  of  them  have  quite  a  fanciful  touch,  seem 
drawn  from  actual  experience  in  their  main 
substantials,  and  the  drawings  are  either  por- 
traits of  animals  or  sketches  of  them  in  a  more 

or  less  grotesque  vein. Dorothy  Dot.     By 

Elizaheth  Westyn  Timlow.  (New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  $1.25.)  A  pretty  and  interest- 
ing story  for  little  girls.  It  is  charmingly  told, 
and  the  illustrations  go  well  with  the  text.     A 

book  likely  to  have  a  good  Christmas  sale. 

Poor  Sallie  and  her  Christmas,  and  Other 
Stories.  (The  same.  $1.25.)  A  beautiful 
little  book  full  of  good  stories  for  children.  The 
print  is  large  and  clear  and  the  pictures  are 
many  and  good.     Mrs.  Brine  knowili  hpw  tQ  cap- 


tivate the  little  ones. The  Deserter,  and 

Other  Stories.  By  Harold  Frederick.  (Bos- 
ton: Lothrop  Publishing  Company.  $1.25.) 
These  stories  will  be  welcomed  by  young  readers. 
The  late  Harold  Frederick  was  one  of  the  best 
of  story-tellers  when  it  came  to  war  incidents 
and  exciting  adventures.  Two  of  his  tales,  the 
first  one  being  exceptionally  good,  are  about 
our  Civil  War,  the  other  two  go  back  to  the 
War  of  the  Roses.  They  are  all  stirring,  full 
of  thrilling  experiences  told  in  a  way  to  make 
them  seem  very  real.     The  book  is  excellently 

illustrated. The  Owl  King,  and  Other 

Fairy  Stories.  By  H.  Escott-Inman.  (New 
York:  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.  $1.50.)  A  big 
book,  prettily  bound  and  plentifully  illustrated, 
with  dozens  of  happy  fairy  scenes  and  adven- 
tures.    It  is  a  book  to  please  the  children. 

The  Counterpane  Fairy,  hy  Katharine  Pyle 
(New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.25)  is  an- 
other winning  fairy  book  for  the  little  folks. 
The  author  writes  charmingly,  and  the  illustra- 
tions by  her  own  hand  are  excellent.  What  so 
successfully  entertained  the  sick  boy  will  delight 

well  ones. Cowmen  and  Rustlers.     By 

Edivard  S.  Ellis.  (Philadelphia:  Henry  T. 
Coates&Co.  $1.25.)  A  story  of  the  Wyoming 
cattle  ranges  in  1892,  told  with  rapidity  and  in 
a  breezy,  ofP-hand  style.  Stockmen  and  rustlers 
have  their  troubles  which  lead  to  pretty  rough 
adventures,  out  there  is  nothing  of  bad  influence 
in   the  book.     It  will   delight  a  large   class  of 

young  readers. A  Pirate's  Gold.  A  True 

Story  of  Buried  Treasure.  By  Gordon  Stables, 
M.D.,  CM.,  Surgeon  Royal  Navy.  (New  York  : 
Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.  60  cents.)  This  little 
book,  with  its  curious  story  of  a  buried  treasure 
and  what  came  of  its  discovery,  will  hold  the  at- 
tention of  adventure-loving  boys.  Both  the  hon- 
est fellows  and  the  scamps  help  to  make  things 
lively  ;  but  the  scamps  seem  to  get  the  best  of 
the  bargain  in  the  long  run,  as  scamps  some- 
times  do. The   Magic     Nuts.     By   Mrs. 

Moles  worth.  (Macmillan  Co,  $1.25.)  This  is 
one  of  Mrs.  Molesworth's  charming  books  for 
children.  The  fairies  dance  through  it  after  a 
new   fashion   which   will   be   captivating  to   the 

imagination     of     little     girls. Twiddlede- 

twit,  a  Fairy  Tale,  hy  Martha  Finley  (New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50),  is  another 
delightful  story  having  a  background  of  fairy- 
land and  plenty  of  adventures  with  the  lively 
little  people  who  play  such  fantastic  tricks  with 
children.  The  illustrations  are  well  suited  to 
the  text. Stories  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. Part  II.  By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson. 
(Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard,  $1.00.)  As  readers 
of  Th?  Independent  koow,  Mr.  TomlinaoD  i§  a 
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pleasing  and  instructive  writer  for  young  peo- 
ple. In  his  Stories  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, of  which  this  book  is  part  second,  he 
tells  in  his  engaging  way  a  great  many  stirring 
tales,  true  in  substance  as  history  itself,  giving 
remarkable  and  characteristic  incidents  of  life 
during  our  great  struggle  for  independence.  It 
is  a  patriotic  work,  stimulating  and  encourag- 
ing to  youthful  minds. Dorothy  Deane, 

A  Children's  Story.  By  Ellen  Olney  Kirk. 
(Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.25.)  The 
little  heroine  of  this  old-time  New  England 
story  has  a  good  share  of  human  nature,  and  the 
story  about  her  is  charmingly  told.  New  Eng- 
land children  of  the  "old  time  "  were  very  much 
like  children  of  the  **  new  time "  everywhere, 
but  they  seem  to  have  had  more  pretty  adven- 
tures. At  all  events,  Dorothy  Deane  had  a 
choice  share  of  them,  which  Mrs.  Kirk  has  put 
into  a  charming  little  book,  and  the  publishers 
hand  it  out  in  beautiful  binding,  type  and  illus- 
trations.    It  will  make  a  pretty  Christmas  gift. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

^  To  the  list  of  Paul  Leicester  Ford's  pub- 
lishers given  last  week  might  have  been  added 
the  Century  Co.  After  "The  Many-Sided 
Franklin  "  has  run  its  course  in  The  Century 
it  will  be  reprinted  in  book  form. 

....The  French  Academy  had  its  full  mem- 
bership for  only  a  few  days.  M.  Herve,  founder 
and  editor  of  Le  Soleil,  died  a  few  days  after  the 
election  of  M.  Lavedan. 

....M.  Zola  has  been  improving  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  his  stay  in  London  to  learn 
more  of  English.  His  text-book  has  been  a  copy 
of  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  printed  in  French 
and  English. 

.  . .  .Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  will  have  published 
next  autumn  a  popular  history  of  the  United 
Kingdom  down  to  1832  (the  Reform  Act), 
which  he  says  will  be  his  last  work. 

....In  England  the  tendency  toward  low- 
priced  books  is  shown  in  the  sixpenny  editions, 
lately  issued,  of  Maurice  Hewlett's  "  Forest 
Lovers,"  and  Steeven's  "  With  Kitchener  to 
Khartoum." 

....A  "History  of  Japanese  Literature" 
has  been  written  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston,  whose 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  trans- 
lations from  the  Japanese,  the  rest  being  narra- 
tive or  criticism.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  are  the 
publishers. 

....The    appointment     of     Prof.     Dtan     C. 


Worcester  as  a  member  of  the  special  commis- 
sion to  the  Philippine  Islands  is  no  doubt  direct- 
ly traceable  to  his  book,  "  The  Philippine  Is- 
lands and  Their  People."  The  President  is 
said  to  have  read  this  book  with  deepest  inter- 
est. Another  work  descriptive  of  our  new  pos- 
sessions (announced  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  is 
"  Puerto  Rico  and  Its  Resources,"  by  Frederick 
A.  Ober. 

....A  further  contribution  to  the  study  of 
the  problems  of  evolution  will  be  "The  Evolu- 
tion of  Plants,"  by  Prof.  Douglas  Campbell,  of 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University   (Macmillan). 

....The  full  history  of  Andre's  life  will  be 
told  in  "  The  Crisis  of  the  Revolution,"  by  Wil- 
liam Abbatt.  A  large  volume  of  200  pages,  it 
will  contain  about  fifty  illustrations,  in  photo- 
gravure and  half-tone.  An  oil  portrait  of 
Andr6,  by  himself,  found  lately  in  London,  is 
reproduced  as  frontispiece. 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE  OPTIMIST  TRIUMPHANT. 

These  are  days  in  the  United  States  when 
both  the  weight  of  argument  and  the  merits 
of  the  question  are  clearly  on  the  side  of  the 
optimist,  and  the  confirmed  pessimist  can 
find  little  food  for  his  melancholy.  Not  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  work  for  the  reformer, 
or  that  the  vicious  and  evil-minded  have  no 
place  in  thfe  daily  record  of  seventy  millions 
of  people.  We  cannot  see  the  millenium  by 
peering  over  into  the  opening  years  of  the 
next  century.  But  the  evidence  of  condi- 
tions and  influences  which  are  encouraging 
and  full  of  promise  very  far  outweighs  all 
that  can  be  placed  in  the  opposing  scale,  and 
we  have  ample  warrant  for  rejoicing,  not 
only  over  what  was  done  in  the  last  twelve 
months  but  also  over  the  prospect  of  the 
new  year. 

America  begins  the  year  with  a  buoyant 
sense  of  security  and  courage,  due  both  to 
the  firm  material  foundation  built  by  the 
unprecedented  rewards  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry and  international  trade,  and  to  the 
moral  uplifting  born  of  sacrifice  and  labor 
in  behalf  of  the  oppressed.  Let  us  not  un- 
derestimate the  vivifying  and  elevating  in- 
fiuence  of  that  brief  war  waged  for  a  hu- 
mane purpose — the  stimulating  effect  of  the 
heroism  and  ability  of  American  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  of  the  disclosure  of  our  na- 
tion's strength. 

Our  material  condition  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  student  of  international  ex- 
changes is  without  precedent.  Our  agricul- 
tural abundance,  coincident  with  a  shortage 
in  the  Old  World,  has  made  Europe  largely 
our  debtor.  For  a  year  and  a  half  we  have 
been  selling  abroad  two  dollars'  worth  of 
products  for  every  one  dollar's  worth  we 
have  bought  in  return.  That  is  the  secret 
of  the  great  confidence  and  boldness  which 
c^'aracterize  now  the  movement  of  Amencan 
capital.  wneiLivir  it  be  toward  new  invest- 
ment projects  or  f<^r  the  enlivenment  of  old 
ones.  Wc  should  not  forget  that  the  basis 
of  this  was  chiefly  the  labor  and  the  reward 
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cent  influence  of  abundant  crops  has  spread 
in  all  directions;  manufactures  and  trade 
have  been  stimulated  by  it,  and  it  has  pro- 
moted that  very  important  development  of 
certain  industries  which  must  give  us,  so  far 
as  these  are  concerned,  an  enduring  su- 
premacy in  the  markets  of  the  world.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  freed  many  a  farmer  from 
the  bonds  of  false  and  dangerous  financial 
doctrines  which  have  heretofore  menaced 
our  welfare,  and  has  contributed  to  bring 
about  that  reclamation  of  the  federal  Senate 
which  was  a  change  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance and  must  be  a  sure  basis  of  commer- 
cial confidence  for  years  to  come. 

How  much  there  is  to  gladden  the  heart 
of  a  patriot  as  he  looks  about  him  and  re- 
calls the  events  of  the  last  few  months— 
the  union  of  North  and  South  in  hearty  sup- 
port of  our  war  for  the  relief  of  the  victims- 
of  Spanish  misrule,  the  more  perfect  recon- 
ciliation wrought  by  the  association  of  the 
blue  and  the  gray  in  camp  and  on  the  fight- 
ing line,  the  reception  of  the  President  in 
the  South,  the  exhibitions  of  loyalty  every- 
where, the  desire  of  the  American  people  to 
do  their  duty,  whether  it  be  in  Cuba  or  at 
INLinila,  and  a  willingness  to  inquire  care- 
fully as  to  what  their  duty  is  with  respect 
to  those  who  have  become  their  wards  in  the 
Pacific.  We  should  all  be  glad  that  this 
question  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do  in  the 
Philippines  is  discussed  with  so  much 
earnestness.  Those  who  are  not  convinced 
by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Hoar  and  Mr. 
Schurz  should  give  all  due  credit  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  such  men  and  remember  that  only 
by  thorough  and  intelligent  discussion  can 
we  arrive  at  a  decision  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions. 

In  the  political  field  there  are  signs  of 
healthy  life,  in  such  a  vigorous  revolt 
against  the  rule  of  a  boss  as  we  have  seen 
in  Pennsylvania;  in  the  nomination  and 
election  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  both  notable 
victories  for  the  advocates  of  good  govern- 
ment and  of  honesty  in  politics;  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Choate,  an  ideal  selection 
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for  the  English  mission;  in  the  substitution 
of  Mr.  Depew  for  the  speechless  Silverite 
from  Troy;  in  the  retention  of  Senator  Haw- 
ley,  the  election  of  young  Beveridge  in  In- 
diana, and  other  similar  incidents  of  an  en- 
couraging character.  We  may  find  cause  for 
congratulation  in  the  universal  protest 
against  the  reception  of  a  polygamist  in  the 
new  Congress,  in  the  President's  apparent 
conviction  that  the  projected  order  for  a 
relaxation  of  the  just  requirements  of  the 
civil  service  regulations  ought  not  to  be  is- 
sued, and  in  the  failure  of  the  recent  as- 
sault upon  the  merit  system  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  people  are  quicli  to 
mark  and  disapprove  occasional  departures 
from  the  true  course  in  appointments  to  of- 
fice. This  indicates  a  healthy  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  It  does  them  good  to  think  of 
those  superb  examples  of  fitness.  Wood  of 
Santiago,  and  the  dead  Waring.  Their 
patience  is  tried  in  these  days  whenever  un- 
fit men  are  selected  for  public  duty  in  the 
federal  service. 

Why  should  we  enumerate  for  the  pessi- 
mist the  shortcomings  and  defects  that  lie 
in  the  other  scale?  Tliey  should  not  be  ig- 
nored, and  it  should  be  the  constant  purpose 
of  the  optimist  and  of  all  good  Americans 
to  make  them  less  obnoxious  and  harmful. 
But  we  set  out  to  speak  of  the  conditions 
and  influences,  the  achievements  and  the 
promise  of  good  to  come,  which  in  these 
days  warm  the  hearts  of  hopeful  men. 


THE     CZAR'S    PEACE    CONFER- 
ENCE. 

The  curteous  but  evident  incredulity  that 
has  been  manifest  in  the  general  reception 
given  to  the  Czar's  Peace  Proposal  has  been 
undoubtedly  a  disappointment  to  him.  The 
publication  of  the  program  of  the  conference 
shows,  however,  that  he  is  by  no  means  dis- 
heartened, but  while  keeping  his  object 
clearly  in  view,  is  adopting  a  characterisUi;- 
ally  Russian  method  of  securing  it.  If  direc- 
tion is  not  available,  indirection  may  suc- 
ceed. Russian  political  advance  has  always 
been  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 
Sometimes  these  have  apparently  led  her  far 
out  of  her  way  and  have  postponed  her  plans 
until  sonn'  have  thought  she  had  given  them 


up.  Eventually,  however,  it  has  become  evi- 
dent that  through  all  the  devious  windings 
there  has  been  a  continuous  policy  and  not 
infrequently  she  has  surprised  the  world  by 
the  attainment  of  something  that  the  w^orld 
had  actually  lost  sight  of  or  cast  into  the 
limbo  of  unattained  and  unattainable  polit- 
ical desires. 

In  seeking  for  the  true  meaning  of  this 
whole  movement  on  the  part  of  Russia  It 
must  be  remembered  that  her  traditional  pol- 
ioy  is  one  of  peace  and  not  of  war.  She  has 
been  willing  enough  that  other  people  should 
fight,  but  Avhenever  possible  she  has  kept 
out  of  war  herself.  She  was  surprised  into 
tlie  Crimean  war  and  dragooned  into  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  twenty  years  ago. 
Both  were  against  the  judgment  of  her  best 
leaders  and  both  were  disastrous.  She  will 
not  get  caught  again  if  she  can  help  it.  The 
action  of  the  Czar  is  thus  not  something  out 
of  line  with  Russian  antecedents,  but  di- 
rectly in  accord  with  a  settled  policy.  That 
policy  is  and  has  been  for  a  century  to  de- 
velop internal  resources  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble and  to  extend  empire  only  so  fast  as  it 
can  be  successfully  assimilated  and  utilized. 
Her.  heavy  armaments  are  defensive  rather 
than  offensive.  For  offensive  movements 
the  Czars  and  their  advisers  have  always 
relied  less  upon  troops  than  upon  so-called 
scientific  expeditions,  non-oflicial  agents, 
shrewd  consuls,  wise  political  schemers. 
These  she  l^nows  how  to  use  to  perfection, 
and  but  for  the  fear  of  being  compelled  to 
meet  hostile  armies  and  navies  in  order  to 
defend  these  agencies,  Russia  to-day  would 
be  proportionately  the  slightest  armed  na- 
tion of  Europe. 

That  she  has  been  compelled  by  the  gen- 
eral situation  in  Europe  to  enlarge  these 
military  and  naval  defenses  has  long  been  a 
cause  of  great  anxiety  to  Russia.  The  Em- 
pire, big  as  it  is,  is  not  particularly  produc- 
tive, and  there  are  limits  to  taxation,  even 
for  railroads,  canals,  local  improvements, 
schools,  etc.  Something  must  be  sacrificed. 
If  warships,  guns,  ammunition,  have  to  be 
provided  at  all  hazards,  then  the  improve- 
ments must  be  postponed.  That  involves  a 
postponement  of  that  solidification  of  Russian 
l)()wer  which  is  the  absolute  essential  to  the 
successful  achievement  of  what  every  loyal 
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Russian  believes  Is  the  manifest  destiny  of 
the  great  leader  of  the  Slavic  race. 
Examination  of  the  political  history  of 
Europe  for  the  past  few  years  will  prove  the 
correctness  of  this.  The  Dual  Alliance,  so 
far  as  Russia  was  concerned,  has  been  a 
purely  peace  measure.  The  Russian  policy 
In  the  Levant  is  constantly  directed  to  the 
weakening  of  possible  hostile  powers,  with- 
out, however,  involving  Russian  troops. 
Whenever  there  has  been  a  possibility  of  her 
being  involved  in  anything  more  than  diplo- 
macy there  has  been  prompt  withdrawal  and 
temporary  acceptance  of  rival  propositions. 
So  also  in  Asia.  Russians  have  crept  on  and 
on,  but  the  moment  there  seemed  danger  of 
war  there  has  been  indignant  denial  of  any 
plan  hostile  to  anybody  else.  It  has  been  the 
unvarying  policy  of  Russian  tentacles  to 
reach  out  as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible,  or 
as  consistent  with  development  at  home, 
but  ialways  to  withdraw  if  there  was  the 
slightest  danger  of  amputation. 

Of  late,  however,  it  has  seemed  as  if  there 
might  come  a  sudden  check.  England  has 
grown  restive  under  French  pin-pncks  in 
Africa,  and  Russian  aggression  in  China  and 
Central  Asia.  The  Briton  is  patient,  but  not 
so  persistent  as  the  Slav.  There  was  danger 
lest  a  popular  uprising  might  compel  Lord 
Salisbury  to  action  which  in  turn  would  force 
Russia  to  fight  to  defend  what  she  had  al- 
ready secured.  How  was  this  to  be  avoided? 
The  plan  devised  was  surely  shrewd.  Queen 
Victoria's  intense  love  of  peace,  instanced  by 
the  visit  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  Copen- 
hagen in  the  very  stress  of  the  Port  Arthur 
question,  is  well  known.  Why  not  utilize 
it  and  make  a  grand  appeal  for  general 
peace?  No  sooner  thought  than  done.  The 
world  was  dutifully  surprised,  then  incredu- 
lous, then  politely  skeptical,  then  indifferent, 
until  it  was  generally  prophesied  that  the 
conference  would  be  a  farce.  Such  a  result 
would  be  a  grievous  uxc,appointment  to  the 
(Jzar,  whose  heart  and  soul  are  in  the 
scheme:  a  serious  reflection  on  Russian 
diplomatic  skill,  and  still  more,  might  react 
in  such  a  way  as  to  occasion  still  heavier 
armaments  in  the  immediate  future. 

Accordingly  a  program  was  devised  In 
which  the  real  object,  while  kept  in  the  fare 
front  In  form,  was  really  relegated  to  the 


rear  by  the  announcement  that  current  poli- 
tics were  not  to  be  discussed,  and  other  sub- 
jects were  suggested,  action  in  regard  to 
which  would  be  of  real  value  and  would  not 
only  not  hinder  the  great  object  but  might 
assist  it.  To  discuss  disarmament  as  a  prac- 
tical issue  with  France  on  the  verge  of  a 
military  despotism,  and  still  eager  for  the 
?'evanche;  with  Turkey,  in  its  chronic  unrest; 
with  China  falling  to  pieces,  was  seen  to  be 
useless.  There  was  no  reason,  however, 
why  the  horrors  of  war  should  not  be  miti- 
gated and  everything  possible  be  done  to 
draw  attention  to  its  general  unreasonable- 
ness. This  would  have  a  double  advantage. 
It  would  gain  time,  and  every  six  months  is 
of  value,  and  by  keeping  the  idea,  or  ideal, 
of  peace  before  the  mind  of  the  political 
world  would  assist  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  real  purpose  in  calling  the  con- 
ference. Of  the  particular  points  to  be  dis- 
cussed, only  the  last  three  are  of  any  great 
importance.  The  neutralization  of  vessels, 
save  those  wrecked  in  naval  battles,  is  what 
this  country  has  long  been  contending  for. 
A  revision  of  the  Brussels  declaration  of 
1874,  covering  the  care  of  the  wounded, 
treatment  of  private  property,  duties  of  neu- 
tral States,  flags  of  truce,  etc.,  offers  a  wide 
field  for  useful  discussion.  The  principle  of 
mediation  and  arbitration  is  one  vital  to  the 
best  success  of  nations,  and  one  whose  im- 
portance cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  That 
the  discussion  in  this  case  will  be  largely 
academic  is  evident  from  the  modifying 
clause,  "  in  such  cases  as  lend  themselves 
thereto."  Still  any  discussion  is  valuable. 
The  forbidding  of  the  use  of  torpedoes,  rams, 
and  projectiles  of  higher  power  than  at  pres- 
ent used,  is  not  of  the  highest  moment,  but 
those  are  matters  that  may  well  serve  as 
minor  supports. 

The  great  value  of  the  conference  will  be 
that  it  will  draw  together  the  prominent 
Governments  of  the  world  for  the  considera- 
tion of  means  for  ameliorating  the  present 
very  unfortunate  situation,  and  such  consid- 
eration cannot  but  be  advantageous.  It  will 
not  bring  in  the  millennium.  Russia  will 
not  cease  to  spread  herself  over  China,  to 
electioneer  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  to  en- 
courage disaffection  on  the  Indian  border. 
France  will  not  yet  give  up  her  schemes  in 
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Africa  or  on  the  Mekong.  Germany  will 
still  look  askance  at  Turkey  and  the  Pacific 
Island  groups,  and  maneuver  for  commer- 
cial advantage  wherever  she  can.  England 
will  not  demit  her  hold  on  the  Sudan  in 
the  interest  of  French  extension  or  the  inde- 
pendence of  Uganda  and  the  Baggaras.  The 
Balkan  States  will  not  cease  their  envious 
bickerings.  The  United  States  will  not  ab- 
dicate its  new  position  in  the  world's  politics. 
It  may  be,  however,  and  we  hope  and  pray 
that  it  will  be,  that  all  this  may  be  done  if 
done  it  must  be,  by  forces  that  make  for 
peace.  The  arbitrament  of  diplomacy  ought 
to  be  as  effective  as  the  arbitrament  of  bat- 
tle. It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  too  close- 
ly into  the  Czar's  ulteiior  purpose.  The 
result  is  what  we  have  to  consider.  If  he  be 
considering  Russia  first,  it  is  no  more  than 
he  ought  to  do.  That  Russian  diplomacy  is 
not  always  altruistic  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  If,  however,  Russia's  need  can  contrib- 
ute to  relieve  the  world  of  the  great  weight 
it  has  been  carrying,  no  one  will  begrudge 
her  a  corresponding  advantage.  A  victory 
of  this  kind  is  one  of  far  higher  character 
than  those  ordinarily  credited  to  the  Auto- 
crats of  all  the  Russias,  and  the  new  Slav 
Empire  may  indeed  give  the  greatest  blessing 
the  nations  have  received  from  the  hands  of 
any  ruler.  We  wish  the  conference  every 
success  and  bespeak  for  it  the  most  cordial 
support  of  every  people. 


A  QUESTION  OF  MORALS  AND 
JUSTICE. 
Certain  passages  in  the  recent  annual  re- 
port of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion deserve  much  more  attention  than  has 
been  given  to  them  by  the  public.  We  quote 
them  below: 

"  Tlie  situation  has  become  intolerable  botli 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  and  the  car- 
riers. Tariffs  are  disregarded,  discriminations 
constautly  occur,  the  price  at  which  transporta- 
tion can  be  obtained  is  fluctuating  and  uncer- 
tain. Enormous  sums  are  spent  in  purchasing 
business,  and  secret  rates  are  accorded  far  be- 
low the  standard  of  published  charges.  The 
general  public  gets  little  benefit  from  these  re- 
ductions, for  concessions  are  mainly  confined  to 
the  heavier  shippers. 

**  All  this  augments  the  advantages  of  large 


capital  and  tends  to  the  injury  and  often  to  the 
ruin  of  smaller  dealers.  These  are  not  only 
matters  of  the  gravest  consequence  to  the  busi- 
ness welfare  of  the  country,  but  they  concern  in 
no  less  degree  the  higher  interests  of  public 
morality. 

"  A  large  part  of  the  railway  business  is  now 
transacted  upon  illegal  rates,  and  in  certain 
quarters  charging  the  published  rate  is  the  ex- 
ception. The  results  are  gross  discrimination 
between  individuals  and  gross  preferences  be- 
tween localities,  which  almost  always  favor  the 
strong  and  oppress  the  weak.  Probably  no  one 
thing  to-day  does  so  much  to  force  out  the  small 
operator  and  build  up  those  trusts  and  monopo- 
lies against  which  law  and  public  opinion  alike 
beat  in  vain,  as  discriminations  in  freight  rates. 
A  further  result  is  that  railroad  business  is  car- 
ried on  largely  in  conceded  violation  of  law. 
This  condition  the  present  statute  is  powerless 
to  control.  Every  consideration  of  private  jus- 
tice and  public  welfare  demands  that  railway 
rates  shall  be  reasonably  uniform  to  all  shippers 
and  equitable  between  all  communities." 

This  is  the  testimony,  not  of  some  political 
demagogue  or  a  partisan  newspaper,  but  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  itself. 
We  invite  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  jus- 
tice to  what  is  said  about  discrimination  in 
freight  rates.  The  original  law  was  enacted 
in  response  to  an  expression  of  popular  in- 
dignation excited  by  testimony,  taken  by 
committees  of  investigation,  which  showed 
shameful  favoritism  in  freight  charges, 
favoritism  by  which  the  profits  of  those  who 
already  were  rich  and  powerful  were  in- 
creased at  the  expense  of  the  discourage- 
ment or  the  ruin  of  men  whose  resources 
were  small.  There  was  a  demand  for  fair 
play.  Now  we  are  told  by  the  highest  au- 
thority that  the  old  conditions  prevail.  The 
small  merchant  or  shipper  is  eaten  up  by  his 
rich  competitor;  the  weak  are  still  oppressed 
and  robbed  by  the  strong  through  the  agency 
of  an  unjust  and  wicked  discrimination,  a 
discrimination  which  is  forbidden  not  only 
by  the  moral  law,  but  also  by  the  statute. 

We  are  not  considering  now  the  question 
whether  railroad  companies  should  be  em- 
powered to  form  associations,  but  "  the  gross 
discriminations  between  individuals  "  which 
"  augment  the  advantages  of  large  capital 
and  tend  to  the  injury  and  often  the  ruin  of 
the  smaller  dealers."  Even  with  uniform 
rates  for  transportation  the  shipper  whose 
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capilnl  is  lar^c  eujoys  au  advantage  in  busi- 
ness  over   his   competitor   whose   resources 
and  dealings  are  small.    But  it  is  the  prac- 
tice now,  the  Commission  says,  to  augment 
(his    advantage    by    methods    which    every 
American  lover  of  fair  play  must  denounce. 
It  is  wrong;   it  is  unlawful;   it  is  impolitic. 
For  all  of  these  reasons  this  injustice  should 
be  ended.    Otherwise  the  fruit  of  it  will  be 
bitter.    The  contemplation  of  such  practices 
breeds    popular    revolt,  which    may  not  be 
wisely   planned   or  firmly   directed   against 
the  evil  which  should  be  removed.    There  is 
always    danger   that    a   popular    movement 
against  such  injustice  will  offer  and  insist 
upon    a    remedy    worse    than    the    disease. 
Therefore,  the  proper  remedy,  suggested  by 
expert     intelligence,      should     be     applied 
promptly  by  those  who  have  been  chosen  for 
such   work.      The   Commission's  report  de- 
mands the  immediate  and  earnest  attention 
of  Congress. 


DIALECT. 


The  wide  popularity  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
strong  and  magnetic  slang  poems,  and  the 
almost  equally  popular  so-called  "  dialect 
poems  "  of  Mr.  Riley,  may  be  accepted  as 
the  origin  of  the  interesting  discussion  at 
present  going  on  touching  the  true  office  of 
"  dialect "  in  literary  art.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  problem  in- 
volved; but  it  will  be  well  if  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  the  youthful  students  of  liter- 
ature have  their  attention  called  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  "  dialect,"  and  have 
their  understanding  fully  enlightened  as.  to 
what  should  be  meant  when  we  speak  of  a 
dialect  in  literature. 

Of  course  the  loose  style  somewhat  in- 
dulged in  by  most  of  us,  when  not  upon  our 
best  behavior,  might  be  as  well  called  dialect 
as  the  speech  of  carelessness  or  ignorance 
involuntarily  adopted  by  rustics  or  other  un- 
educated people.  But  a  dialect  is  a  varia- 
tion of  language  not  necessarily  due  to  want 
of  culture.  In  fact,  where  the  variation  is 
due  solely  to  ignorance,  it  cannot  be  a  liter- 
ary dialect,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  lack 
uniformity.  Were  it  otherwise  we  might 
discover  almost  as  many  dialects  as  there 


are  neighborhoods  in  some  of  our  rural 
regions. 

Our  schools  and  colleges  should  teach 
young  men  nnd  women  to  know  that  mere 
vulgar  incorrectness  of  pronunciation  and 
phrasing  cannot  properly  be  called  a  dialect 
in  the  literary  sense  of  the  word.  A  dialect 
may  be  a  perfect  form  of  language  adapted 
to  the  purest  artistic  use  and  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  highest  ideals  of  the  cultured  im- 
agination. Sappho  used  one  Greek  dialect, 
Homer  another,  Pindar  and  Theocritus  still 
another;  but  all  wrote  the  language  of  the 
most  refined  art.  There  is  no  dialect  of  the 
English  language,  in  the  sense  that  Doric, 
vEolic  and  Epic  w^ere  Greek  dialects. 

We  are  not  here  questioning  the  right  of 
our  poets  to  use  uncultivated  and  incorrect 
modes  of  speech  in  representing,  dramat- 
ically or  otherwise,  the  lives  and  actions  of 
uncultivated  people.  To  be  sure  they  may 
have  carried  the  thing  beyond  safe  bounds, 
and  there  may  be  danger  of  a  lesion  to  pop- 
ular taste  which  will  require  years  of  correct 
training  for  its  cure;  ^but  what  is  certainly 
needed  now,  in  the  way  of  rectifying  loose- 
ness in  criticism,  is  a  return  to  the  well 
marked  lines  of  scholarly  knowledge  and  a 
care  for  the  best  linguistic  traditions. 


Recent  proceedings  in  the  legislatures  of 
three  States  where  senatorial  elections  are 
in  progress  give  force  to  the  arguments  of 
those  who  urge  that  Senators  should  be 
elected  by  popular  vote.  In  Pennsylvania  a 
majority  of  the  Republican  members  are  as 
completely  the  servants  of  Quay  as  they 
would  be  if  that  boss  had  bought  them  for 
a  price.  The  fact  that  he  has  been  indicted 
and  is  soon  to  be  tried  for  a  criminal  offense 
does  not  restrain  them  from  voting  to  give 
him  another  term.  Fortunately,  there  is  a 
protesting  minority  which  will  probably 
save  the  State  from  the  disgrace  which  it 
would  suffer  if  this  man  should  be  sent 
again  to  Washington.  In  California  the 
manager  of  the  canvass  of  the  leading  candi- 
date admits  that  he  was  authorized  to  use 
money,  and  did  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Legislature,  im  their  dis- 
tricts before  the  beginning  of  the  session. 
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and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  which  is 
investigating  charges  of  corruption  has  be- 
come involved  in  the  scandal  by  testimony 
affecting  his  own  integrity.  In  Montana  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  has  surrendered 
to  the  authorities  ij;30,000  in  cash  which,  he 
says,  was  given  to  him  by  persons  represent- 
ing the  leading  candidate  to  be  used  in  pur- 
chasing his  own  vote  and  the  votes  of  two  of 
his  colleagues.  Such  scandals  and  the  proof 
of  the  dominating  influence  of  bosses  in 
some  of  the  senatorial  elections  of  the  past 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  will  of  the 
people  would  be  more  faithfully  expressed 
if  Senators  should  be  elected  directly  by  the 
people.  Legislators  would  not  then  be 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  large  sums  of  money 
for  their  votes  in  the  interest  of  ambitious 
and  unscrupulous  men  of  great  wealth,  and 
we  should  not  hear  so  many  tales  about  the 
alleged  purchase  of  seats  in  the  Senate. 


By  insisting  upon  concessions  which  the 
condition  of  an  industry  will  not  permit  em- 
ployers to  grant,  the  associations  of  work- 
ingmen  in  England  are  in  danger  of  injur- 
ing themselves  by  causing  a  transfer  of 
large  orders  ftom  England  to  other  coun- 
tries. It  was  reported  in  London  last  week 
that  the  builders  of  railways  in  India  would 
probably  buy  their  rolling  stock  and  other 
material  in  the  United  States  hereafter,  be- 
cause the  great  sti'ikes  in  England  had  made 
it  impossible  to  procure  such  supplies  in  that 
country.  The  Midland  Railway  of  England 
ordered  twenty  locomotives  in  Philadelphia 
and  Schenectady  week  before  last,  chiefly  be- 
cause the  price  was  lower  here  than  at  home, 
but  the  transaction  was  not  wholly  unre- 
lated to  the  condition  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry as  affected  by  the  great  engineering 
strike.  It  is  announced  that  neiirly  300 
firms  of  employers  in  England  have  formed 
a  federation  for  common  defense  against  the 
trade  unions,  and  that  a  great  contest  be- 
tween employers  and  the  employed  seems 
to  be  impending.  The  building  trades  have 
recently  been  affected  injuriously  by  quar- 
rels between  unions  as  to  the  right  to  do  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work,  and  employers  have  been 
compelled  to  discontinue  operations  for 
months  simply  because  the  unions  could  not 
settle  their  differences.    We  notice  that  the 


unions  refused  to  submit  these  controver- 
sies to  arbitration.  This  action  was  a  seri- 
ous blunder.  In  these  minor  contests  and  in 
any  great  struggle  which  may  be  near  at 
hand  in  Enghuid,  arbitration  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  only  fair  and  reasonable 
method  of  reaching  a  settlement.  England's 
manufacturing  industries  must  suft'er  by 
reason  of  growing  competition  in  America 
and  Germany,  ^^'orknlen  who  reject  arbi- 
tration may  not  be  wise  enough  to  perceive 
the  inevitable  effect  of  this  international 
rivalry.  Arbitrators  would  enlighten  them 
and  might  prevent  them  from  foolishly  striv- 
ing to  impose  an  additional  handicap  upon 
industries  in  the  welfare  of  which  they  are 
deeply  interested. 


One  of  the  features  of  the  Dreyfus  case 
which  has  attracted  much  attention,  but 
which  has  not  been  widely  understood,  is  the 
fact  that  French  Protestantism  has  become 
so  identified  with  it.  We  are  glad  to  furnish 
our  readers  with  an  article  In  our  Religious 
Department  which  will  shed  much  light  on 
the  matter.  It  is  by  M.  Othon  Guerlac,  of 
the  editorial  staffs  of  the  Paris  Steele  and 
Signal,  and  now  correspondent  of  the  Paris 
Temps.  An  interesting  commentary  on  the 
article  is  furnished  by  the  news  from  Paris 
that  M.  Trarieux,  to  whom  M.  Guerlac  re- 
fers, has  been  awarded  heavy  damages  for 
the  publication,  first  in  a  journal  and  then 
in  a  book,  of  the  statement,  "  M.  Trarieux 
has  also  entered  the  ball.  M.  Trarieux  is 
a  Protestant,  but  not  a  Protestant  by  birth. 
He  is,  report  says,  a  vulgar  renegade.  For- 
merly a  Catholic,  he  became  a  convert  in 
view  of  an  advantageous  marriage."  The 
court  found  that  altho  M.  Trarieux  had  per- 
haps given  color  to  the  report  that  he  was 
a  Protestant  by  his  marriage  to  a  Protestant, 
by  giving  a  Protestant  education  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  taking  part  in  certain  Protestant 
celebrations,  he  had  never  joined  the  Protest- 
ant Church.  As  to  his  marriage,  the  court 
found  that  "  if  the  union  contracted  by  him 
was  calculated  to  gratify  all  his  wishes  by 
insuring  him  the  noblest  satisfaction  of  heart 
and  mind  and  responding  to  all  social  pro- 
prieties, it  did  not  bring  him  fortune,  and  in 
no  way  responded  to  the  idea  currently 
called    an    advantageous    marriage."      M. 
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Trarioux  wjis,  therefore,  adjudged  to  have 
beeu  maligned  and  was  awarded  5,000  francs 
and  a  royalty  of  10  francs  for  each  copy  of 
the  book  sold  after  the  judgment  was  deliv- 
ered. 


Why  was  Inspector-Oeneral  Breckinridge 
without  previous  notice  hastily  ordered  to 
the  West  Indies?      Was  it  because  he  was 
conducting  an  inquiry  about  the  beef  supply, 
under  the  direction  of  General  Miles,  or  be- 
cause the  War  Department  did  not  need  his 
testimony  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  provis- 
ion in  a  pending  army  bill  which  would  con- 
solidate the  offices  of  Inspector-General  and 
Adjutant-General,    with    the    Adjutant-Gen- 
eral virtually  holding  both?    At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  the  Department  took  from 
him  nearly  all  of  the  powers  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  exercise.    Therefore,  he 
left  his  desk  and  went  out  to  the  fighting 
line.    The  array  suffered  from  the  paralysis 
of  the  inspection   service.      We  should   be 
glad    to    think    that    General    Breckinridge 
has   been    sent   so   hurriedly  to  the   Islands 
simply   because   the   Department  has   been 
converted   to   a   belief   that   the   inspection 
work  of  so  competent  an  officer  is  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  army. 


Altgeld,  of  Illinois,  while  holding  the  of- 
fice of  Governor,  won  an  unenviable  reputa 
tion  as  the  friend  of  criminals  by  pardoning 
scores  of  them  out  of  the  penitentiaries  in 
A\hich  they  had  been  confined  by  the  courts 
of  his  State.  W^e  do  not  suppose  that  Gov- 
ernor Black  regarded  Altgeld  as  a  model 
worthy  of  imitation,  but  his  record  as  a 
]>ardoner  of  criminals  during  the  last  weeks 
of  his  term  at  Albany  is  not  far  below  that 
of  the  Illinois  Governor.  In  those  weeks  he 
pardoned  twenty-six  convicts  and  com- 
muted the  sentences  of  seven.  Among  those 
whom  he  released  were  five  murderers  who 
had  been  sentenced  for  life,  and  he  shortened 
the  terms  of  three  convicts  of  the  same  class. 
The  record  shows  also  that  he  pardoned 
three  burglars  (one  sentenced  for  a  second 
offense),  four  convicts  who  were  undergoing 
punishment  for  manslaughter,  three  who  had 
been  sentenced  for  robbery,  one  forger  and 
one  who  had  burned  a  school  building  and 
was   held    for   arson.    Of   those    who    were 


pardoned  ten  had  been  convicted  within  two 
years.    In  some  instances  the  commutation 
of  a  sentence  gave  the  prisoner  his  freedom. 
Such  was  the  good  fortune  of  Louis  Gordon, 
who  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  in  1896  for 
six  years  and  ten   months  because  he  had 
burned  his  factory  In  this  city  to  defraud 
the  companies  which  had  insured  the  goods 
in  it  for  $52,000.    The  District  Attorney  and 
the  judge  before  whom   Gordon  was  tried 
had  protested   earnestly  against  any  short- 
ening of  his  term.    The  Legislature  had  in- 
creased the  penalty  for  the  offense  in  ques- 
tion because  it  was  felt  that  Gordon's  sen- 
tence—all that  the  old  law  permitted— was 
not  severe  enough  for  his  crime.    But  the 
arguments  of  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Abraham  Gru- 
ber,  with  whom  Governor  Black  has  since 
become  associated  in  business,  outweighed 
the  protests  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
Gordon  is  free.      No  Governor  should  have 
the  power  thus  to  overrule  the  decisions  of 
the  courts.    The  power  to  pardon  should  be 
vested  in  a  board  of  competent  men,  learned 
In  the  law  and  accustomed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  evidence.    Why  should  it  not  rest 
with  the  judges  of  a  State's  highest  court? 


The  death  of  John  Russell  Young  opens 
the  very  important  question  of  who  is  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington.  This  is  a  question  in  which 
the  whole  country  has  an  interest,  and  this 
amounts  to  saying  that  the  place  calls  for 
something  very  unusual  In  the  way  of  power 
and  attainment,  not  only  on  the  administra- 
tive and  political  side,  but  on  the  Intellectual 
as  well.  The  problem  is  the  double  one  of 
administering  a  great  national  library  and 
of  building  it  up.  Congress  has  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  Massachusetts  delegation  a  Rep- 
resentative who  might  be  relied  on  with 
confidence  to  fill  this  responsible  place.  Rep- 
resentative S.  J.  Barrows,  of  Boston,  a  man  of 
great  and  varied  learning,  well  acquainted 
with  books,  and  no  less  remarkable  for  prac- 
tical sense  and  administrative  ability.  We 
are  glad  to  observe  that  his  name  has  al- 
ready been  brought  forward  for  the  place. 


The  Red  Cross  Relief  Association  In  this 
city  has  been  trying  to  find  work  for  nearly 
1000  men  who  greatly  need  It.    All  of  these 
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are  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  recent  war 
and  were  honorably  discharged.  A  majority  of 
the  volunteers  in  this  list  gave  up  good  jobs 
when  they  entered  the  service.  The  officers 
of  the  association  say  that  many  of  them  en- 
listed and  went  to  the  war  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  should  be  employed  again 
at  their  old  work  after  being  mustered  out, 
and  that  the  promises  thus  made  to  them 
have  been  broken.  Their  old  employers 
have  refused  to  take  them  back.  If  the  as- 
sociation has  absolute  proof  of  such  violation 
of  agreement  it  should  publish  it,  with  the 
names  of  the  faithless  employers.  The  pub- 
lic should  know  who  they  are. 


The  Nicaragua  Canal  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  week,  differs  widely  from  the  bill 
originally     reported.      A     very      important 
amendment  was  added  on  the  day  when  the 
final  vote  was  taken.    We  have  shown  here- 
tofore that  it  would  be  the  greatest  folly  for 
the  Government  to  rely  upon  the  Maritime 
Company's  concession,  not  only  because  by 
its  own  terms  it  is  forfeited  whenever  It  is 
transferred  to  any  government,  but  also  be- 
cause Nicaragua  has  announced  its  purpose 
to  cancel  it  in  October  next,  and  has  given  to 
the  Eyre-Cragin  syndicate  a  concession  dat- 
ing from  that  time.    In  the  bill,  as  it  now^ 
stands,  the  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure from   Nicaragua  and   Costa  Rica  any 
change  in  the  terms  of  the  concession  which 
may  be  required,  and  to  "  negotiate  for  a 
control  of,  or  a  right  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  perpetually  control,  some  other  canal " 
if  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  shall  decline  to 
give  us  a  new  concession  which  will  enable 
the  United  States  "  to  build  said  canal  and 
perpetually  own  and  control  it."    In  other 
words,  if  Nicaragua  should  be  unreasonable, 
the  President  could   make  terms  with   the 
Panama  Company.    He  is  authorized  by  the 
bill  to  negotiate  for  the  abrogation    of   the 
Clayton-Buiwer  treaty,  and  neutrality  is  guar- 
anteed.   The  bill  was  greatly  improved  be- 
fore the  final  vote  was  taken,   and  if  the 
House  shall  find  time  to  act  upon  the  ques- 
tion before  adjournment,  the  difference  be- 
tween this  measure  and  such  a  bill  as  the 
House  may  prefer   to  pass   will  not  be  so 
great  as  to  prevent  an  agreement  in  con- 
ference. 


....  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  report  of 
the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  a  prom- 
inent German  news  agency  in  this  city  is 
correct.  It  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  service 
in  providing  both  countries  with  more  re- 
liable information  in  regard  to  each  other. 
We  have  never  shared  in  the  opinions  so 
freely  expressed  in  certain  quarters  that 
Germany  was  going  to  prove  hostile  to  our 
interests,  and  are  glad  to  note  that  as  yet 
there  has  been  no  official  proof  of  any  of  the 
charges  made  of  unfi'iendly  action.  On  the 
contrary.  Ambassador  White  has  been  con- 
stant in  his  assertions  of  real  friendliness, 
and  so  far  the  result  has  in  every  case  sup- 
ported his  claims.  The  better  the  two  na- 
tions can  serve  each  other  the  more  certain 
are  they  to  be  friends. 

....  Keely's  dupes  were  bewailing  a  few 
weeks  ago  his  failure  to  leave  his  "  secret  " 
behind  him  in  any  memorandum  or  intelligi- 
ble description  of  the  way  to  produce  his 
mysterious  force.  They  know  now  that  he 
did  leave  the  "  secret,"  not  in  writing,  but 
under  the  floor  of  his  workshop,  where  has 
been  found  the  steel  reservoir  in  which  his 
compressed  air  was  confined,  and  in  the 
walls  of  the  building,  where  explorers  have 
uncovered  the  little  tubes  which  carried  the 
air  to  his  machines.  There  were  a  dozen 
trap  doors  in  the  floor,  and  every  one  played 
its  part  in  the  game. 

....  Last  week  we  published  in  The  Inde- 
pendent some  remarks  of  Mr.  Depew  about 
Mr.  Choate;  this  week  Mr.  Choate  has  writ- 
ten for  us  an  appreciative  sketch  of  Mr. 
Depew.  The  new  Senator  said  in  his  article 
that  when  he  encountered  the  new  Ambas- 
sador there  was  "  always  a  struggle  as  to 
which  shall  get  the  last  word."  Mr.  Choate 
has  it  this  time,  and  like  Mr.  Depew's  first 
one,  it  is  appreciative,  instructive,  and  good 
reading  for  all  the  countless  admirers  of 
these  two  gentlemen. 

....  Probably  no  other  Legislature  was 
ever  more  closely  watched  by  detectives 
than  the  one  in  session  at  Harrisburg.  The 
sum  of  the  rewards  offered  by  Mr.  Wana- 
maker  and  Senator  Quay  for  the  detection 
of  corruption  ini  the  senatorial  election  is 
$40,000.  But  thus  far  w^e  hear  not  even  a 
rumor  about  any  attempt  to  buy  a  vote  with 
money. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


FRENCH  PROTESTANTISM. 

BY    OTHON    GUERLAC, 
Correspondent  of  thk  Paris  "Temps." 

The  course  of  events,  several  special  cir- 
cumstances and  an  inevitable  natural  law 
have  within  recent  years  drawn  upon  French 
Protestantism  the  attention  and  attaclis  of 
the  public. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  Roman  Catho- 
lics never  had  a  great  liking  for  the  French 
Protestant  minority.  They  left  it  generally 
in  peace,  contenting  themselves  by  making 
from  the  pulpits  a  harmless  war  on  what 
simple  minded  priests  call  "  Heresy,'*  which 
they  like  to  assail  every  Sunday  before  a 
congregation  of  good  old  women  who  have 
but  the  vaguest  idea  about  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin. Generally  the  tone  of  the  attacks  re- 
mained moderate,  and  the  polemics  were  re- 
stricted to  the  clerical  world,  which  is  also 
a  minority  in  Catholic  P'rance.  The  real  ad- 
versaries of  Protestantism  rather  seemed  to 
be  a  few  writers,  great  partisans  of  the 
Latin  and  Gallic  Spirit,  who  hate  what  they 
call  the  *'  protestant  spirit,"  which  according 
to  them  is  a  compound  of  surly  dullness  and 
anti-artistic  prudery.  Thus,  Alphonse  Dau- 
det  published  "  The  Evangeliste,'"  am  insidi- 
ous, unjust  but  often  closely  observant 
satire  of  the  excesses  of  proselytism,  and 
Zola  during  his  naturalist  campaign  wrote 
violently  against  the  Protestants,  and 
some  years  ago  a  Parisian  carica- 
turist, several  times  fined  for  offend- 
ing against  decency,  published  an  insulting 
cartoon  in  which  he  ridiculed  several  emi- 
nent Protestants,  Hostility  was  thus  limited 
to  mere  irrational  antipathy  of  writers  and 
artists. 

Then  came  in  politics.  The  difficulties  we 
met  with  in  Madagascar  and  which  were 
partly  due  to  the  influence  of  English  mis- 
sionaries over  the  natives,  provoked  violent 
attacks  from  an  old  and  slightly  irrational 
deputy,  M.  de  Mahy,  who  reproached  the 
French  Protestants  with  sympathizing  with 
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preferring  their  religious  interests  to  those  of 
France.  This,  however,  was  not  of  serious 
importance. 

A  third  cause  has  been  a  campaign,  headed 
by  a  former  Boulangist,  who,  seeing  that 
Drumond  had  monopolized  Anti-Semitism, 
denounced  Protestantism  to  further  his  own 
interests.  ThiSbaud  went  all  over  France 
giving  lectures  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  nations  were  religious  rather 
than  races,  and  that  in  order  to  be 
a  good  patriot  one  ought  to  belong  to 
the  religion  of  the  majority.  He  did  not  in- 
sinuate that  the  Protestants  are  not  good 
Frenchmen,  but  that  they  are  Frenchmen 
with  foreign  sympathies.  Mentioning  well- 
known  Protestants  who  occupy  positions  in 
the  Republic,  he  demanded  that  the  propor- 
tion of  Protestant  office  holders  should  be 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  community. 

These  lectures,  full  of  sophisms,  appealing 
to  the  spirit  of  envy  by  representing  this 
minority  as  the  spoiled  child  of  the  Republic 
in  monopolizing  all  offices,  only  met  with 
success  among  the  Clericals  and  the  Anti- 
Semites;  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
republic  and  laical  nation  hissed  them  or 
paid  no  attention  to  them.  His  statements, 
however,  as  well  as  those  by  Dr.  Mahy,  were 
hawked  about  by  well-known  small  Catholic 
papers,  much  read  oy  ignorant  classes  of  the 
people,  and  were  suddenly  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  Dreyfus  affair. 

It  is  evident  that  the  French  Dreyfusards 
are  not  all  Protestants,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  instigators  of  the  movement  and 
a  few  of  its  principal  defenders  belong  by 
birth  to  the  Protestant  community.  M.  Scheu- 
rer-Kestner,  the  old  Alsatian  Senator,  and 
M.  Gabriel  Monod,  his  successor  in  the  cam- 
paign, are  Protestants.  M.  Trarieux,  former 
Keeper  of  the  Seals,  who  has  defended  Drey- 
fus so  splendidly,  is  married  to  a  Protestant. 
M.  Leblais,  the  friend  of  Colonel  Picquart, 
is  the  son  of  a  Protestant  minister  of  Stras- 
bourg; and  as  to  M.  Francis  de  Pressens6, 
everybody  knows  the  name  of  his  revered 
father,    a   minister,   historian   and   senator, 
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who    was    one    of    the    glories    of    French 
Protestantism. 

Lastlj',  tlie  revision  party  of  the  Dreyfus 
trial  contained  from  the  outset  a  very  great 
proportion  of  provincial  Protestants,  and  this 
fact  lias  been  exploited  by  the  Anti-Semites, 
who  have  denounced  to  the  crowds  "  the  al- 
liance of  the  Jew^s  and  the  Protestants," 
"  the  Foreign  Party,"  etc.,  etc. 

Men  indifferent  to  all  religious  questions, 
and  moreover  sympathizing  with  the  Prot- 
estants, through  Anti-Semitic  hatred  and  pa- 
triotic passions,  allow'ed  themselves  to  be 
still  more  influenced  by  attacks  which 
hitherto  had  left  them  impartial. 

During  this  past  year  two  very  curious 
literary  publications  added  still  deeper  inter- 
est in  the  present  condition  of  Protestantism. 
One  is  a  play  by  Jules  Lemaitre,  the  cele- 
brated literary  critic,  which  ridiculed  the 
marriage  of  ministers  and  tried  to  prove 
that  contrary  to  Catholic  priests,  Protestant 
ministers,  bound  to  earth  by  a  thousand  ties, 
cannot  unreservedly  give  themselves  to  God. 
This  play,  called  L'Ainee  (the  oldest  daugh- 
ter) is  a  kind  of  comical  and  often  offensive 
caricature  of  a  minister's  family,  and 
shocked  even  the  tastes  of  a  boulevard  pub- 
lic. 

The  other  literary  work,  and  a  more  im- 
portant one,  is  the  novel  of  M.  Rod,  "  The 
Household  of  Pastor  Naudi6,"  a  very  inter- 
esting sketch  of  provincial  French  life  and 
a  close  psychological  study  of  a  minister's 
character,  divided  betw^een  his  duty  as  a 
pastor  and  his  love.  It  is  not  hostile  to 
Protestantism;  M.  Rod  is  a  Protestant  him- 
self; but  by  the  freedom  of  his  procedure 
and  his  boldness,  this  book  just  published 
portrays  French  Protestantism  in  an  unfor- 
tunate as  well  as  a  good  light. 

Let  us  now  see  what  this  Protestantism 
really  is,  which  a  few  enemies,  of  no  great 
importance,  however,  accuse  of  sympathiz- 
ing with  foreigners,  of  monopolizing  all  of- 
fices and  tending  to  give  to  the  French  mind 
a  morose,  anti-artistic  and  puritanical  cast. 

The  Protestant  community  of  France, 
numbering  at  present  a  little  over  600,000 
souls,  is  the  nucleus  left  after  the  mas- 
sacres following  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  slightly  enlarged  by  foreign  immi- 
gration, English,  German  and  Swiss.    It  Is 


strongest  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  a 
lew  large  cities  like  Nimes,  Montpelier, 
Marseilles,  Bordeaux  and  especially  Paris. 

The  majority  of  these  Protestants  are  Re- 
formed; the  Lutheran  group  is  limited  to 
the  region  of  Montb61iard.  The  only  great 
dogmatic  division  is  between  the  ''Orthodox  " 
and  the  "  Liberals." 

The  two  great  Schools  of  Theology  are  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  Montauban,  which 
is  Orthodox,  and  the  Paris  School,  which  is 
Liberal  or  Rationalist.  The  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Paris  is  M.  Sabatier,  author  of 
the  "  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  which  has 
created  such  a  stir  recently.  There  are  here 
and  there  a  few  small  Baptist  and  Metho- 
dist congregations,  and  also  an  important 
group  of  Churches  separated  from  the  State. 
Separation  from  the  State  has  many  parti- 
sans among  French  Protestants,  and  one  of 
the  principal  Protestant  papers  is  called 
The  Free  Church.  This  small  minority  has 
been  rent  by  internal  strife  on  questions  of 
organization,  such  as  the  Synods,  and  on 
questions  of  doctrine,  such  as  the  separation 
of  the  Liberals  from  the  Orthodox. 

Of  late  years,  threatened  by  the  anti-Prot- 
estant campaign,'  both  parties  have  united. 
At  the  Congress  of  Lyons  in  1897,  Orthodox 
and  Liberals  fraternized  on  common  ground; 
at  Nantes  the  celebration  brought  together 
representatives  of  all  shades. 

One  strong  unifying  influence  ha's  been  the 
work  in  Madagascar,  where  the  French 
Churches  have  undertaken  to  carry  out  a 
task  both  patriotic  and  religious.  The  diffi- 
culties are  tremendous  and  men  are  scarce. 
However,  more  than  30  missionaries  or 
teachers  have  already  gone  there  and  the 
budget  for  this  mission  alone  amounts  to 
300,000  francs. 

The  Protestants  carry  on  many  philan- 
thropical  works  and  are  liberal  givers.  Their 
gifts  to  charities  amount  to  3,700,000  francs. 
They  also  carry  on  extensive  works  of  evan- 
gelization, as  the  McAll  Mission  and  the 
Home  Mission,  which  absorbs  1,533,000 
francs.  They  have  26  institutions  for  Re- 
claiming Children  and  26  Homes  for  the 
Aged,  without  mentioning  numerous  orphan^ 
ages. 

They  belong  mostly  to  the  middle  class, 
and    are    educated    and    cultured.      Being 
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nearly  all  republicans  it  is  but  natural  that 
they  should  from  the  very  outset  have  held 
an  importaut  place  in  the  Republic.  The 
co-workers  of  Jules  Ferry  in  his  work  of 
popular  instruction  have  been  Protestants, 
as  M.  Buisson  and  M.  Felix  P6caut;  the 
chief  of  the  French  Supreme  Court,  now  re- 
vising the  Dreyfus  case,  is  a  Protestant, 
M.  Loew,  and  their  number  includes  some 
well-known  statesmen  of  the  Republic:  M. 
Leon  Say,  M.  de  Freycinet,  M.  Le  Royer. 
Many  prominent  men  who  have  Protestant 
wives  are  also  taken  for  Protestants  with- 
out being  so,  as  M.  Trarieux.  Report 
insists  that  they  are  very  morose  and  that 
is  why  the  austere  M.  Brisson  has  always 
been  taken  for  a  Protestant. 

And  yet  the  best  known  Protestant  writers 
are  far  from  being  morose,  or  puritanical. 
They  furnish  three  members  of  the  French 
Academy:  M.  de  Freycinet  is  known  for  his 
subtle  reasonings;  M.  Pierre  Loti,  the  cele- 
brated novel  writer,  is  not  austere  at  all; 
nor  the  witty  novelist,  Victor  Cherbuliez, 
nor  Gros  Claude,  a  jovial  humorist,  after 
Mark  Twain's  type. 

It  is  still,  however,  true  that  the  Protest- 
ants are  justly  considered  the  serious  and 
moral  element  of  France.  It  is  they  who 
have  organized  the  struggle  against  pornog- 
raphy, the  last  thought  of  the  admirable 
Edmond  de  Pressens6,  and,  strange  to  say, 
every  adherent  of  this  movement  is  taken  at 
once  for  a  Protestant.  They  always  take 
the  initiative  in  great  movements  where 
civic  courage  and  independence  are  needed. 
The  Peace  Societies  have  at  their  head  a 
Protestant,  Fr6d§ric  Passy.  As  to  the  Drey- 
fus agitation,  the  role  which  the  Protestants 
have  played  will  redound  to  their  eternal 
honor,  especially  when  compared  with  the 
cowardly  silence  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  who 
only  came  forward  to  insult  the  champions 
of  justice. 

The  role  which  the  Protestants  play  in 
France  is  truly  disproportionate  to  their 
number,  but  since  they  owe  their  titles  to 
their  merit,  since  they  often  obtain  first 
places  in  competition  and  only  outstrip  oth- 
ers because  they  are  more  intellectual  or 
better,  they  have  nothing  to  reproach  them- 
selves with,  and  the  hostility  of  their  adver- 
saries Is  only  due  to  envy. 


Their  intellectual  life  is  very  complete. 
They  have  many  weekly  papers,  two  great 
reviews  of  a  general  order,  and  a  daily  pa- 
per. 

Protestantism  has  always  had  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  great  liberal  writers  of  France. 
Jules  Favre  became  a  Protestant;  Henri 
Martin  and  Taine  both  wished  to  have 
Protestant  burial.  If  to-day  it  no  longer  has 
famous  orators  like  Adolphe  Monod,  Bersier 
or  Edmond  de  Pressens6,  it  has  eloquent 
ministers,  as,  for  instance,  M.  Roger  Hollard, 
M.  Soulier,  M.  Babut.  M.  Th.  Monod,  M. 
Roberty;  religious  writers  like  M.  Auguste 
Sabatier,  whose  books  have  been  a  revela- 
tion, and  M.  Wagner,  whose  works  are  very 
popular.  It  also  comprises  many  generous, 
faithful  and  zealous  laymen. 

France,  far  from  looking  with  distrust  on 
this  small  minority,  which  is  also  an  6Ute, 
realizes  that  it  is  for  her  interest  to  con- 
tinue the  kind  protection  she  has  hitherto 
given  it.  The  French  Protestants  bring  into 
the  French  family  their  austere  qualities 
and  solid  virtues,  their  scrupulous  conscience 
and  civic  courage,  more  than  ever  needed 
by  our  country,  so  often  oscillating  be- 
tween the  freethinkers  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  fanatical  clericals  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  before  she  becomes  a  liberal  De- 
mocracy. 

Boston,  Mass. 

....  According  to  reports  received  by  the 
American  Board  from  Japan,  the  Japanese 
Trustees  of  the  Doshisha  have  resigned,  Mr. 
Yokoi  alone  remaining  to  conduct  the  school 
until  a  successor  in  the  presidency  can  be 
secured.  If  this  report,  which  comes  from  an 
apparently  reliable  source,  is  true,  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Doshisha  must  follow,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  can  be  brought  into  line  with  the 
original  purposes  of  the  institution  as  inaug- 
urated by  Mr.  Neesima  and  the  American 
Board  Mission. 

....  One  result  of  the  survey  of  the 
churches,  which  is  confessedly  incomplete, 
is  that  we  are  receiving  information  as  to 
different  ecclesiastical  bodies.  We  have 
just  learned  of  a  body  of  Adventists  com- 
monly called  Russellites.  They  have  no  or- 
ganization such  as  other  religious  bodies,  but 
at  the  same  time  expect  those  who  adopt 
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their  views  to  withdraw  from  the  particular 
denomination  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. They  hold  their  Sabbath  meetings 
In  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  in  other  localities, 
and,  according  to  their  own  estimates,  have 
a  membership  of  betw^een  8,000  and  9,000. 

....The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  finds  that  its  income  for  the  year 
is  not  meeting  the  requirements,  and  that  on 
January  1st,  when  about  one-third  of  the  re- 
ceipts were  in,  there  was  a  deficit  of  over 
$40,000.  Accordingly,  the  finance  committee 
has  issued  a  letter  addressed  to  the  laymen 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  calling  their  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  on  the  field  the  out- 
look is  hopeful,  that  everywhere  there  are 
openings  of  which  the  Church  should  take 
advantage;  that  candidates  are  waiting  to  go 
to  the  front;  that  the  Board  can  only  spend 
what  the  Church  gives  it,  and  that  with  so 
small  a  percentage  of  expense  for  adminis- 
tration, between  five  and  a  half  and  six  per 
cent.,  the  donors  may  feel  that  their  money 
goes  directly  to  the  field. 

....The  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
has  lost  a  strong  man  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Moses  D.  Hoge,  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  He  had  been  prominently 
connected  with  Presbyterian  affairs  for  half 
a  century,  and  was  almost  as  well  known  in 
the  North  as  in  the  South.  He  was  an  eloquent 
preacher  and  has  been  repeatedly  appointed 
to  Presbyterian  councils.  At  tlie  same  time 
we  note  the  death  of  Dr.  John  B.  Adger,  of 
South  Carolina.  Dr.  Adger  was  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  surviving  missionaries  of  the 
American  Board,  having  labored  for  several 
years  in  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  Since 
his  return  to  this  country  on  account  of  his 
health,  he  has  been  engaged  in  various  forms 
of  mission  work  and  the  pastorate. 

....The  movement  for  the  relief  of  the 
Dukhobors  of  Russia  has  so  far  progressed 
that  about  2,000  of  the  5,000  who  are  coming 
to  this  continent  arrived  in  Halifax  last 
week.  They  were  greeted  by  a  party  of  their 
representatives  in  this  country,  among  them 
Prince  Hilkoff  and  Messrs.  Elkertin  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Gildey,  of  Dartmouth,  Mass., 
the  Prince  especially  receiving  a  most  cor- 
dial welcome.  The  whole  company  united  in 


a  psalm  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  their 
safe  voyage.  It  is  announced  that  the  French 
Government  had  offered  free  transportation 
to  them  if  they  would  settle  in  a  French  col- 
ony. The  offer,  however  was  declined,  as 
the  people  preferred  to  settle  in  Anglo-Saxon 
dominions.  They  are  on  their  way  to  the 
Canadian  Northwest  and  will  settle  in  Man- 
itoba. 

.  . .  .There  are  indications  that  another  Chi- 
cago preacher  may  be  called  to  this  city.  Dr. 
Gottheil.  of  the  Jewish  Temple  Emanu-El, 
is  now  seventy-two  years  old  and  wishes  to 
retire  from  active  work.    The  congregation 
have  been  considering  the  question  of  mak- 
ing him  pastor  emeritus  and  the  name  of  Dr. 
Emil  G.  Hirsch,  of  Chicago,  is  spoken  of  as 
his  successor.    No  definite  action  has  as  yet 
been  taken,  but  from  reports  it  seems  prob- 
able  that   he   will   be   invited.      Dr.    Hirsch 
is  minister  of  the  Sinai  Congregation  in  Chi- 
cago, professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  and 
Philosophy   in    the    University   of    Chicago, 
editor  of  The  Reform  Advocate  and  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  American  Liberal  Con- 
gress.   His  society,  which  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Jewish  congregations  in  America,  is  now 
one  of  the  few  in  the  world  that  hold  their 
services  on  Sunday  instead  of  Saturday. 

.  . .  .The  Catholic  Missionary  Union,  an  or- 
ganization in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
for  gathering  funds  for  the  support  of  mis- 
sionaries to  non-Catholics,  has  been  engaged 
for  three  years  in  this  work.  Its  missiona- 
ries go  about  from  place  to  place,  in  halls 
and  school  houses,  wherever  an  audience 
may  gather,  and  preach  the  doctrnes  of  the 
Church.  Begun  in  a  very  modest  way  it  has 
grown  until  most  of  the  dioceses  in  the 
South  are  covered,  and  now  provides  for  the 
support  of  seven  missionaries.  Live  years 
ago  it  is  stated  that  there  was  not  a  single 
Catholic  priest  in  the  country  who  considered 
it  his  special  duty  to  preach  to  non-Catholics. 
To-day  there  are  over  twenty  priests  con- 
nected with  this  organization,  or  the  Paul- 
ist  Fathers,  whose  time  is  entirely  occupied 
in  such  work. 

.  ..  .Two  of  our  prominent  missionary  so- 
cieties have  elected  secretaries.  The  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Protestant  EpiscoiMil  Church  ha«  elected 
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as  goiHMJil  socretary,  to  succeed  the  late  Dr. 
Langford,  Dr.  John  S.  Lindsay,  the  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  Church  In  Boston.  It  has  also 
created  a  new  office  and  selected  Mr.  John  W. 
Wood,  now  secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
St.  Andrew,  to  be  corresponding  secretary. 
The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  has 
also  elected  unanimously  Dr.  II.  M.  King,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  to  take  the  position  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  S.  W.  Duncan. 
None  of  these  gentlemen  have  as  yet  indi- 
cated their  acceptance  and  Dr.  King  had  pre- 
viously expressed  his  unwillingness  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  all  will  finally  accept  and  that 
these  societies  will  be  better  equipped  for 
the  great  work  they  have  in  hand. 

....  Plymouth  Church,  in  Brooklyn,  re- 
ceived word  last  Sunday  from  Dr.  N.  D. 
Hillis,  of  Chicago,  that  he  would  accept  the 
call  to  succeed  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  in  the 
pastorate.  The  audience  assembled  to  hear 
the  answer  was  almost  as  large  as  that 
which  greeted  Dr.  Hillis's  sermon  a  week  be- 
fore, and  it  was  manifest  that  all  were  de- 
lighted -^'ith  the  response.  Even  the  few 
who  had  voted  in  the  negative  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  call  expressed  their  determina- 
tion to  support  the  new  pastor.  When  he 
will  come  is  not  definitely  settled,  but  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  assume  his  dutie's 
early  in  March.  The  question  is  already  be- 
ing agitated  of  a  successor  to  Dr.  Hillis  in 
his  work  in  Chicago,  and  rumors,  not  as  yet 
thoroughly  verified,  connect  the  names  of 
Dr.  Gunsaulus  and  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall  with 
the  position.  As  Dr.  Hall  has  already  ac- 
cepted a  professorship  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  this  city,  it  is  held  to  be  doubt- 
ful that  he  would  consider  the  question. 

....  There  is  a  movement  for  securing  the 
organization  of  State  conferences  of  religion 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  World's  Par- 
liament of  Religions  at  Chicago,  and  in  order 
to  focus  the  plans  a  general  committee  of 
correspondence,  including  among  others  the 
Rev.  James  M.  Whiton,  the  Rev.  Leighton 
Williams,  the  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  and 
others  of  this  city,  has  proposed  a  confer- 
ence in  this  State,  to  be  held  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  at  which  prominent  ministers  and 
laymen  of  various  denominations  shall  read 


papers  or  lead  discussions  on  themes  of  re- 
ligion and  morals  and  social  reform.  It  is 
lioped  that  this.  If  successful,  will  result  in 
a  repetition  of  tlio  conferences  possibly 
every  two  years,  and  lead  to  similar  organ- 
izations in  other  States.  The  idea  at  the 
basis  of  it  is  that  as  toleration  in  religion 
has  been  so  much  advanced  of  late  years  it 
should  lead  up  to  reciprocation  in  religion 
and  inter-religious  co-operation.  While  im- 
mediate organic  union  of  churches  seems  im- 
possible, however  desirable,  good  will  and 
good  deed  relations  may  be  secured  to  take 
the  place  of  the  mutual  indifference  and 
even  hostility. 

. ..  .The  petition  recently  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of 
the  Christian  Churches  of  the  world,  asking 
the  influence  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public in  favor  of  international  arbitration 
and  disarmament,  stands  for  a  movement 
which  has  behind  it  a  practical  and  wide- 
spread public  opinion.  It  has  been  said  in 
some  quarters  that  the  Churches  were  doing 
nothing  in  support  of  the  movement  by  the 
Czar  of  Russia  in  this  direction.  The  fact 
is  that  since  the  year  1890  the  Churches  have 
been  taking  action  through  their  supreme 
judicatories  upon  the  matter,  and  the  signa- 
tures secured  include  the  Baptist,  Congre- 
gational, Lutheran,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Protestant  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Re- 
formed and  other  Christian  denominations 
on  five  continents.  The  first  signatures  of 
the  petition  were  those  of  seventeen  dignita- 
ries of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  total 
number  of  Christian  denominations  officially 
sustaining  the  petition  is  145,  representing 
fully  ninety  millions  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tians. The  Christian  Churches  therefore,  are 
ranged  deliberately  upon  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Peace  Conference  in  Paris.  The  petition 
was  presented  to  the  President  through  the 
Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  of  which 
Dr.  William  Henry  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia, 
is  the  secretary. 

....  We  at  the  North  do  not  appreciate 
how  much  the  religious  experience  of  the 
more  ignorant  people  of  the  South,  both 
white  and  black,  depends  on  their  having 
seen  visions,  such  as  Paul  saw.  They  are  re- 
ported as  evidence  of  conversion  on  enter- 
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iag  the  church,  but  they  do  not  often  get 
into  print.  We  thank  a  correspondent  in 
West  Virginia  for  his  letter,  in  which  he 
gives  his  own  experience.  We  correct  the 
spelling  and  grammar,  for  we  have  no  desire 
to  throw  ridicule.    He  says: 

"After  praying  to  God  fervently  one  night  to 
reveal  to  me  his  wishes,  and  the  right  way,  he 
answered  my  prayers  in  a  vision,  and  I  want 
every  one  to  know  what  God  said  for  us  to  do. 
Lying  with  my  face  heavenward  a  ray  of  light 
came  from  heaven  into  my  face.  I  saw  three 
in  a  circle,  and  then  I  saw  one  leave  and  come 
midway  between  heaven  and  earth  and  stop 
basking  his  wings,  while  these  words  were  in  my 
mind :  I  hereby  resolve  to  worship  God  and 
obey  him  in  his  Holy  Word.  Then  the  angel 
said  in  words  that  seem  to  be  heard  over  the 
world :  '  By  this  sign  we  conquer ;  under  this 
flag  there  is  hope.'  Afterward  when  I  was  halt- 
ing I  saw  a  vision  similar  to  the  first.  This 
time  the  angel  said :  '  It  is  God's  will ;  God's 
will  will  prevail.'  I  feel  a  solemn  obligation  to 
do  all  I  can  to  publish  to  the  world  these  vis- 
ions that  all  persons  may  worship  God  and  obey 
him  in  his  Word." 

Now  that  is  a  genuine,  beautiful  Christian 
experience.  The  vision  is  nothing,  but  the 
resolve  is  everything.  W^hat  better  words 
could  come  into  a  man's  mind:  "  I  hereby 
resolve  to  worship  God  and  obey  him  in  his 
Holy  Word  ?  "  That  is  Christian  consecra- 
tion of  the  truest  sort,  the  very  best  sort  of 
conversion.  "  Under  this  flag  there  is  hope." 
What  truer  faith  can  there  be  than  that  ? 

The   Berkshire    Industrial    Farm    has 

fairly  enrolled  itself  by  a  record  of  efficient 
service  among  the  most  promising  reforma- 
tory institutions  in  the  State.  It  receiver  di- 
rect from  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  by 
sentence  from  the  courts,  unruly  and  vicious 
boys  from  six  to  sixteen  years  old  and  puts 
them  under  a  religious,  moral  and  educative 
tiiscipline  which  ha''  worked  wonders  in  the 
reformation  and  regeneration  of  boys  who 
were  otherwise  growing  up  the  despair  and 
curse  of  their  homes  and  the  terror  of  the  po- 
lice. The  Farm  is  endowed  by  charter  with 
some  extremely  valuable  privileges,  which 
put  it  in  its  power  to  place  boys  who  prove 
on  probation  worthy  of  trust  in  homes 
where  some  of  them  have  risen  to  positions 
of  important  responsibility.  One  known  to 
the  writer  having  been  committed  as  the  ter- 


ror of  the  poUce  in  one  of  cur  cities  iii  now 
the  father  of  a  self-supportmg  family  and 
an  honored  aud  useful  elder  in  the  Tresby- 
terian  Church.    A  public  meeting,  addressed 
by  the  llou.  Joseph   il.  Choate  and  others, 
was  held  in  its  behalf  on  Thursday  evening 
last   at   the   Church   of   the   iucaruation   on 
Madison  Aveuue.    A  very  influential  and  rep- 
resentative audience  listened  to  the  speakers, 
who   uufolded  the  plans  of   the  institution, 
explained  its  needs  and  gave  their  testimony 
to  the  efficiency',  accuracy  and  success  of  its 
present  management  in  dealing  with  vicious 
and  unruly  boys.     Without  being  sectarian, 
the  institution  is    distinctly    Christian.    Re- 
ligious  influence   is   exerted   on   all   the  in- 
mates    and    combined,     as    a    reformatory 
agency,  with  the  military  drill  and  discipline 
of  the  family.    The  farm  is  cramped  in  its 
usefulness  by  the  want  of  money.    We  can 
assure  public-spirited  people  and  the  friends 
of  such  reform  that  they  can  make  no  better 
use  of  money  than  by  sending  it  to  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Carter,  treasurer,  or  Frederick  G.  Burn- 
hain,  Esq.,  president  of  the  trustees,  botn  at 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

....  Among  the  various  methods  adopted  to 
meet  the  Mormon  question  as  raised  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Roberts  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  been  the  preparation  of  a 
petition  by  a  committee  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
addressed  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  petition  sets  forth  that  Mr.  Roberts  is 
a  high  member  in  and  an  instrument  of  the 
Mormon  priesthood,  an  organization  profess- 
edly religious,  but  actually  controlling  the 
politics  of  Utah  to  such  an  extent  that  a  free 
and  fair  vote  is  impossible  while  it  continues 
to  exercise  its  power.  (2)  He  is  a  self-con- 
fessed polygamist  now  living  with  two  or 
more  females  besides  his  lawful  wife,  and 
these  have  recently  borne  him  several  chil- 
dren; by  common  report  he  has  taken  one  or 
more  of  these  females  as  a  polygamous  wife 
quite  lately.  (3)  It  is  almost  beyond  doubt 
that  he  is  sent  to  Congress  as  an  overt  act 
of  covenant-breaking  and  defiance  against 
the  United  States  by  the  Mormon  leaders; 
both  polygamy  and  interference  by  the 
priesthood  have  flourished  since  Statehood 
as  never  befoi"^  since  the  Edmunds-Tucker 
law  was  enforced;  Mr.  Roberts  is  the  expo- 
nent of  this  element,  was  elected  on  thi»  1b- 
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sue  and  will  represent  it  if  seated,  and  the 
facts  go  to  sliow  that  this  was  the  definite 
purpose  of  the  priesthood  in  securing  his 
election;  such  a  treasonable,  immoral  oli- 
garchy, threatening  State,  Church  and  home 
at  once  under  the  guise  of  religion,  should  be 
rebulied  in  the  most  stinging  manner.  (4)  If 
Mr.  Roberts  is  seated  it  will  be  considered 
by  Mormonism  as  a  great  victory  over  Con- 
gress, a  notice  that  Mormon  political  meth- 
ods and  social  scandal  are  safe  from  national 
interference,  and  a  recognition  of  the  power 
and  in  some  measure  of  the  rightfulness  of 
the  "  polygamic  theocracy."  (5)  To  seat  a 
man  guilty  of  such  a  crime  will  be  an  ever- 
lasting disgrace  to  Congress  and  the  nation. 
It  was  at  first  proposed  that  this  petition 
should  be  sent  direct  to  members  of  Congress. 
Later,  however,  it  was  felt  that  possibly  bet- 
ter success  would  be  secured,  especially  in 
view  of  changes  to  be  made  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  if  the  petitions  were 
forwarded  to  tliis  committee,  of  which 
the  Rev.  John  D.  Nutting  is  chairman.  His 
address  is  775  Logan  avenue,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  he  will  furnish  all  statements  nec- 
essary. 


MISSIONS. 
NOTES  FROM  UPPER  BURMA. 

BY    THE    REV.     OLA    HANSON, 

Missionary  of  the  American   Baptist  Missionary 
Union. 

Little  of  general  interest  has  transpired  in 
Upper  Burma  during  the  last  year.  The  Anglo- 
Chinese  boundary  question  is  still  unsettled, 
but  judging  from  appearances  a  successful  set- 
tlement may  be  expected  during  the  present 
dry  season.  Some  trouble  with  the  Shans  and 
Kachins  is  anticipated,  but  a  force  sufficiently 
strong  to  meet  any  possible  opposition  from 
these  quarters  will  be  put  in  the  field.  If 
trouble  arises  it  will  be  because  Chinese  insti- 
gation is  behind  it  all. 

Mission  work  has  moved  steadily  forward, 
but  under  unusual  difficulties.  A  China-Inland 
missionary  in  Tenguey  has  been  trying  for 
nearly  a  whole  year  to  rent  a  part  of  a  suitable 
house  to  live  in,  but  without  success.  The 
Chinese  are  determined  to  keep  foreigners  out 
of  Yunnan  as  long  as  possible.  Still,  the  doors 
must  be  opened  within  the  near  future.  From 
Myitkyina,  our  most  northern  station  in  Bur- 
ma,   come    cheering    reports   regarding  success 


and  growing  interest  among  the  people.  The 
Shan  work  in  Nam  Khan,  close  to  the  Chinese 
borders,  looks  promising,  and  a  few  have  been 
baptized.  Some  have  been  added  to  the  Ka- 
chin  church  during  the  year,  and  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  see  Genesis  printed,  and  a  Ka- 
chin  grammar  and  vocabulary  completed.  We 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  even  tho  the 
progress  is  not  as  rapid  as  we  could  wish. 

Our  mission  convention  and  conference,  this 
year  held  in  Toungoo,  belong  to  the  past,  and 
the  missionaries  are  preparing  for  the  cold  sea- 
son jungle  work.  Our  meetings  were  all  inter- 
esting, at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  the  general 
attendance  larger  than  usual,  and  the  outlook 
for  a  prosperous  year  is  bright.  We  had  all 
looked  forward  with  much  pleasure  toward  the 
arrival  of  our  Secretary,  Dr.  Duncan,  but  the 
disappointing  news  that  he  found  himself  un- 
able to  carry  out  his  plans  filled  us  with  sor- 
row. All  the  workers,  both  native  and  foreign, 
deeply  sympathize  with  Dr.  Duncan  in  his  pres- 
ent aflflictions,  and  a  message  of  condolence  was 
sent  to  him. 

Day  before  our  meetings  closed  the  sad  news 
reached  us  that  one  of  our  missionary  mothers 
in  Burma,  Mrs.  Stevens,  honored  and  beloved 
by  all  that  knew  her,  had  passed  to  her  glorious 
reward  on  high.  She  was  nearly  eighty-two 
years  old  and  has  worked  for  over  sixty  years  in 
Burma.  During  eleven  years  she  and  her 
esteemed  and  scholarly  husband.  Dr.  E.  A. 
Stevens,  were  closely  associated  with  Dr.  Jud- 
son,  and  it  always  was  a  delight  to  all  to  hear 
her  relate  her  experiences  from  those  early 
days.  She  has  done  a  grand  and  noble  work, 
and  her  influence  has  been  felt  throughout  the 
whole  of  Burma. 

The  day  after  Mrs.  Stevens  was  laid  to  rest, 
our  oldest  veteran  on  the  field.  Rev.  D.  L. 
Brayton,  of  Rangoon,  completed  his  ninetieth 
year.  He  is  now  the  only  survivor  of  a  mis- 
sionary party  of  seven  that  landed  in  Maulmein 
in  the  year  1837.  During  his  long  career  he 
has  seen  nearly  all  of  Burma  pass  from  native 
to  British  rule,  and  has  seen  the  mission  work 
grow  from  a  small  beginning  to  its  present 
large  dimensions.  His  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Pwo  Karen  and  other  literary  w^ork  is  well 
known.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in  the 
jungles  of  Lower  Burma,  and  still  takes  an 
active  interest  in  all  branches  of  mission  work. 
We  of  a  younger  generation  owe  much  to  these 
pioneers  of  earlier  and  more  trying  days.  We 
are  thankful  for  their  inspiring  presence,  and 
well  may  we  pray  that  we  may  be  enabled  to 
do  our  work  as  well  as  they  have  done  theirs. 
Bhamo. 


FINANCIAL. 


AMERICAN  COPPER. 

Rumors  of  an  impeuding  consolidation  of 
several  copper  mining  companies  have  re- 
cently drawn  public  attention  to  ttie  condi- 
tion of  the  industry  in  which  these  compa- 
nies are  engaged  and  to  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  shares  of  such  com- 
panies during  the  past  year  on  the  Boston 
Stock  Exchange,  which  is  distinctively  and 
almost  exclusively  the  American  market  for 
these  securities.  This  country  leads  the 
world  in  the  production  of  copper,  as  it  does 
in  the  iron  industry,  and  in  any  review  of  the 
causes  of  our  present  financial  strength  the 
growth  of  our  output  and  exports  of  this 
metal  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  recent 
remarkable  development  of  industries  in 
which  electric  force  is  essential— as  in  the 
substitution  of  electric  power  for  horses  or 
steam  on  railway  lines— has  made  new  uses 
for  copper  and  increased  the  demand  for  it 
in  all  civilized  lands. 

More  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  world's  output 
of  this  metal  last  year  was  taken  from  mines 
in  the  United  States,  and  we  sold  abroad  56 
per  cent,   of   our   product.    Altho   no   other 
country  uses  as  much  copper  as  we  do,  and 
the  consumption  here  is  steadily  increasing, 
we  were  able  after  supplying  our  own  wants 
to  sell  abroad  a  quantity  equal  to  about  one- 
third  of  the  world's  entire  annual  product,  or 
almost  as  much  as  was  taken  out  of  all  the 
foreign  mines.    The  value  of  this  exported 
copper  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $33,000,- 
000.      The  official  record   for  the  calendar 
year  is  not  made  up,  but  we  know  that  the 
exports  exceeded  $33,000,000  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  and  were  $33,680,000  in  1897,   having 
risen  to  these  imposing  totals  from  less  than 
$22,000,000  in  1896,  and  only  $15,500,000  in 
1895.    The  demand  is  growing  and  the  price 
has  advanced  from  11  cents  a  pound  at  the 
beginning  of  1898  to  13^4  cents  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  to  about  15  cents  at  the  pres- 
ent time.    Such  prices  stimulate  production, 
and  the  American  output  will  be  Increased. 
Fifty  miles  of  unexplored  mining  territory  in 


the  rich  Lake  Superior  district  are  to  be 
opened  by  a  new  railroad.  The  Montana  mines 
(now  supplying  40  per  cent,  of  the  domestic 
product)  may  show  but  little  growth,  but 
the  Arizona  output  (now  21  per  cent.)  was 
enlarged  by  more  than  one-third  last  year 
and  will  probably  be  increased  by  one-quar- 
ter in  1899.  Additions  to  the  supply  should 
prevent  any  further  advance  in  price,  and 
may  cause  a  reduction  from  the  present 
abnormal  figures,  which  is  to  be  desired. 

The  effect  of  the  favorable  conditions  al- 
ready mentioned  upon  the  shares  of  cop- 
per mining  companies  is  shown  by  the  rec- 
ord of  transactions  for  the  past  year  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  in  Boston,  a  city  where  the 
shares  of  the  Lake  Superior  mines  have  for 
many  years  been  favorites  wth  Investors. 
It  should  be  said  that  the  shares  of  several 
of  the  large  companies  in  Arizona  and  Mon- 
tana are  not  in  the  market.  The  following 
figures  show  the  advance  in  Boston,  the  first 
quotations  being  the  lowest  for  the  month 
of  January,  1898,  while  those  in  the  second 
column  were  the  highest  for  December: 

Jan ,  Dec,  Jan.  21. 

1898.  1898.  1899. 

Calumet  and  Hecla $489  $649  $690 

Boston  and  Montana 149  288  285 

Tamarack 131  190  208 

Quincy 108  149  1.54 

Osceola    39  87  91 

Atlantic 23  32  34 

Franklin 10  24  24 

At  the  end  of  December  a  Boston  newspaper 
showed  that  the  market  value  of  the  capital 
stocks  of  thirty-two  copper  companies  prom- 
inent in  dealings  on  the  Exchange  had  been 
doubled  in  twelve  months,  rising  from  a  lit- 
tle more  than  $100,000,000  to  $206,000,000. 
Foremost  in  the  list  is  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla  Company,  capitalized  originally  at 
$2,500,000,  in  shares  of  $25  each  (half  paid 
in),  which  has  distributed  nearly  $56,000,000 
in  dividends.  The  trading  in  these  copper 
stocks  at  Boston  has  now  gone  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable and  safe  limit,  and  has  become  high- 
ly speculative,  with  much  attendant  risk.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  increase  in  quoted 
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market  value,  however,  has  a  sound  basis  iu 
the  present  and  prospective  demand  for  cop- 
per in  traction  projects  and  in  industries 
which  rely  upon  electric  power,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  also  iu  the  general  improve- 
ment of  business  in  this  country.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  consumption  in  Europe  will  be  en- 
larged, and  it  is  not  probable  tnat  there  will 
be  in  the  near  future  any  considerable  increase 
of  supply  except  in  the  United  States,  The  re- 
cent sharp  advance  in  shares  may  have  been 
due  in  part  to  an  expectation  that  a  com- 
bination of  companies  would  raise  the  price 
of  the  metal,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
combination  project  as  outlined  in  published 
reports  does  not  include  several  companies 
of  large  output,  and  that  consumption  may 
be  restricted  even  by  the  price  reached  last 
week.  The  history  of  the  Secretan  syndi- 
cate's operations,  ten  years  ago,  may  be  re- 
called now  with  advantage  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  copper  metal  and  share 
markets. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

Thirty  miles  from  Seattle  are  the  Sno- 
qualmie  Falls,  268  feet  in  hight.  For  some 
time  work  has  been  in  progress  to  use  the 
power  of  these  falls  for  generating  electric- 
ity and  sending  the  same  to  Seattle  and  some 
other  smaller  places.  The  company  is  now 
taking  contracts  for  power  in  any  amount, 
enabling  factories  and  other  industries  need- 
ing power  to  obtain  the  same  at  moderate 
cost. 

....  From  the  annual  reports  of  twenty- 
three  of  the  thirty-two  trust  companies  doing 
business  in  this  city  filed  with  the  Banking 
Department  at  Albany,  we  learn  that  the 
profits,  interest  and  commissions  were 
greater  during  1898  than  in  1897  by  $2,647,- 
989,  and  the  dividends  were  increased  $12,- 
500.  Some  of  the  trust  companies  of  this 
city  are  colossal  institutions,  and  their  suc- 
cess commands  high  praise. 

. . .  .It  is  stated  that  a  corporation  called  the 
Detroit  River  Bridge  Company,  said  to  have 
behind  it  the  support  of  the  Michigan  Cen-  • 
tral  Railway,  will  make  an  effort  to  obtain 
from  Congress  an  act  allowing  the  construc- 
tion of  a  high  bridge  over  the  Detroit  River 
at  Detroit.    The  width  of  the  river  within 


(he  ciiy  limits  varies  from  1,950  to  2,400  feet, 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  bridge  is  be- 
tween $4,000,000  and  $6,000,000.  Transporta- 
tion across  the  river  is  now  by  means  of 
large  ferry  boats,  which  consume  much  time 
in  transfer. 

....After  the  experimental  machinery  of 
the  Keely  Motor  Company  had  been  removed 
from  Philadelphia  to  Boston,  a  committee  of 
investigators,  among  whom  were  several 
scientific  men,  went  to  the  former  labora- 
tory for  the  purpose  of  making  an  investiga- 
tion. They  took  up  the  floors,  tore  down  the 
walls  and  made  general  havoc  of  the  place. 
They  found  underneath  the  floor  a  three-ton 
steel  sphere  which  was  connected  with  the 
room  above  by  pipes  known  as  high  pressure 
tubing,  capable  of  standing  a  great  strain. 
The  investigators  decided  that  compressed 
air  had  been  used  by  Keely  in  all  of  his  pub- 
lic experiments,  and  that  the  whole  Keely 
motor  scheme  had  been  a  fraud  from  the 
beginning. 

....At  the  stockholders'  meeting  of  the 
National  Banks  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  follow- 
ing new  directors  were  elected:  William  Bar- 
bour, Hanover  National;  James  W.  Alexan- 
der, James  H.  Hyde,  Western  National;  Wil- 
liam Wills,  New  York  National  Exchange; 
Ellis  H.  Roberts,  Joseph  Beckel,  J.  W.  Cox 
and  Brent  Good,  Franklin  National;  William 
H.  Porter,  Chemical;  H.  O.  Havemeyer  and 
S.  S.  Palmer,  National  City;  Henry  R.  Ickel- 
heimer,  Importers  and  Traders';  George  M. 
Coffin  and  Henry  G.  Wisner,  Phenix;  Gates 
W.  McGarrah,  Leather  Manufacturers';  and 
William  B.  Boulton,  Mechanics'.  Francis 
L.  Hine,  who  has  been  Cashier,  was  elected 
as  Vice-President  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  succeeding  James  A.  Garfield,  re- 
signed. 

....  The  Engineering  and  Mining  JournaVs 
estimate  of  the  world's  production  of  gold 
for  1898  has  been  published  and  is  based 
upon  complete  estimates  for  countries  which 
yield  about  88  per  cent,  of  the  total  gold  pro- 
duction. These  figures  give  the  total  of  the 
world's  production  for  1898  at  $286,218,000, 
the  yield  in  1897  being  $237,332,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $48,886,000.  The  total  output  of 
gold  in  the  United  States  in  1898  is  given  at 
$64,300,000,  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
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$5,100,000.  California  was  mucli  behind  her 
expected  production,  owing  to  the  great 
drought  which  existed  in  that  State  during  a 
large  portion  of  the  year.  The  Klondike  is 
credited  with  $14,190,000,  as  against  $G,190,- 
000  in  1897. 

....  Some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
building  one  of  the  three  different  tramways 
in  operation  over  the  Chilkoot  pass  that  are 
given  are  the  extreme  cold,  making  it  al- 
most impossible  for  men  to  work,  the  many 
terrible  avalanches,  the  great  depth  of  snow, 
making  it  necessary  to  dig  often  through 
twenty  feet  of  snow  before  reaching  the 
ground,  and  then  finding  the  ground  so  hard 
it  was  impossible  to  break  it  with  dynamite, 
and  many  other  difficult  things.  The  tram- 
w^ay  is  4,000  feet  in  length  and  is  used  only 
for  freight.  One  young  woman,  a  Red  Cross 
nurse,  was  allowed  to  make  the  perilous  trip, 
but  only  employees  make  use  of  it.  It  can 
handle  fifty  tons  of  merchandise  daily  and 
the  cost  of  the  service  is  10  cents  per  pound 
from  Dyea  to  Lake  Linderman. 

....  Mountain  railways  are  no  longer  rari- 
ties at  home  or  abroad,  altho  Switzerland 
presents  features  in  this  particular  style  of 
railways  which  might  be  called  unique.  The 
railways  on  the  Rigi  Kulm  and  on  Mount 
Pilatus  are  well  known  to  all  European  trav- 
elers. A  railway  is  now  being  constructed 
on  the  Jungfrau,  one  of  the  highest  of  the 
Swiss  Alps,  and  when  completed  it  will  give 
visitors  the  most  magnificent  view  of  snow- 
capped mountains,  glaciers  and  other  moun- 
tain and  valley  scenery  in  the  world.  The 
railw'ay  will  start  from  Little  Scheidegg,  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  at  which  point  it 
connects  with  a  steam  railway  for  Lauter- 
brunnen  in  the  valley.  The  grade  of  the 
road  will  vary  from  about  10  per  cent,  to 
about  25  per  cent.  The  fourth  station  is 
nearly  11,210  feet  above  the  sea,  thence  the 
ascent  will  be  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  ele- 
vator shaft,  240  feet  below  the  highest  peak 
of  the  Jungfrau.  The  tunnels  will  be  en- 
larged to  form  the  stations,  which  will  be 
provided  with  windows  and  balconies  in  or- 
der that  visitors  may  obtain  views.  At  the 
top  of  the  elevator  shaft  will  be  erected  an 
observatory.  Electricity  will  be  largely  used 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 


...  .A  circular  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  Edison  Electrical  Illumi- 
nating Company,  stating  that  Mr.  George 
Foster  Peabody,  of  the  firm  of  Spencer,  Trask 
&  Co.,  representing  the  principal  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Edison  Company,  has  entered  into 
an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  the  Edison 
stock,  represented  by  him,  to  become  bind- 
ing in  case  the  holders  of  at  least  55  per 
cent,  of  the  stock  agree  to  the  sale  by  Feb- 
ruary 15th,  terms  to  be  220  per  cent,  of  the 
par  value  of  Edison  stock,  payable  in  4  per 
cent,  gold  bonds  due  1949  of  the  New  York 
Gas  and  Electric  Light,  Heat  and  Power 
Company  at  par.  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker,  first 
vice-presidentof  the  Edison  Company,  and  to 
whose  efi'orts  is  due  in  a  great  measure  the 
success  which  has  attended  it,  has  offered 
his  resignation  as  first  vice-president  and  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  did  not  propose 
to  deposit  his  stock  and  was  opposed  to  the 
transaction  as  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 
It  was  said  that  Mr.  Bowker  could  have  re- 
tained his  position  in  the  new  company  had 
he  desired  to  do  so,  but  he  was  strongly  op- 
posed on  principle  to  combinations  or  trusts, 
or  whatever  such  combinations  might  be 
called. 

BANK   STOCKS. 

Sales    of    bank    stocks  from  December 

24th  to  January  21st  were  : 


America .393 

Broadway , 243 

Central 180 

Chemical 4,UH0 

City 1,400 

Commerce ,216 

Corn  Exchange 301 

Fourth 180J^ 

Franklin .50 

German  Exchange.  ..253 
Importers   and    Tra- 
ders'   515 

Irving 165 

Manhattan 228 


Market  and  Fulton... 233 

Mervantile..   ..., 175 

Merchants' 160 

Merchants'  Exch'ge..l20% 

Nassau 161 7^ 

New  York 2ib% 

Ninth 79V$ 

Park 421 

Peoples' 230 

Phenix 94^ 

Shoe  and  Leather 100 

State  ot  Nrw  York. .  .130% 
Tradesmen's  ...  5 


DIVIDENDS,  INTEREST,  ETC. 

Excelsior  Savings  Bank,  interest  S^  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  M.  &  O.  Railway,  S}4  per 
cent,  semi-annual  (preferred),  payable  Feb- 
ruary 20th. 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  M.  &  O.  Railway  3)^  per 
cent,  annual  (common),  payable  February  20th. 

Farragut  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  5  per  cent,  on  de- 
mand. 


INSURANCE. 


SUPERVISION     FOR     NATIONAL 
LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

We  have  heretofore  had  considerable  to 
say  of  the  so-called  "  National "  Building 
and  TiOan  associations,  carefully  distinguish- 
ing these  from  the  local  associations  with 
which  they  apparently  seeli  to  be  con- 
founded, but  with  which  they  have  little  in 
common.  The  ordinary  savings  bank  com- 
bines the  savings  of  many  persons— savings 
too  small  and  scattered  to  have  much  power 
—so  that  in  this  way  the  wage-earners  lend 
to  the  capitalist.  The  building  association 
pools  the  savings  of  its  members,  and  lends 
them  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  members  at  a 
fixed  rate,  sometimes  putting  the  loan  up  at 
auction  for  a  premium.  The  combined  funds 
are  thus  invested  in  a  home  for  the  borrow- 
ing member,  who  pays  interest  and  repays 
the  loan  by  installments,  a  mortgage  serving 
as  security.  This  is  the  gist  of  it,  and  the 
result  has  been  to  provide  a  great  many 
wage-earners  in  Philadelphia,  where  the 
scheme  originated  or  first  assumed  impor- 
tance, with  suitable  homes.  In  every  way 
and  aspect  the  scheme  has  been  practical, 
useful,  suggestive  and  admirable — one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  co-operation  yet  attained. 

But  strict  mutuality  has  characterized  it. 
The  management  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  members;  it  has  been  economical,  the  sal- 
aries being  few  and  very  small,  if  any  were 
paid;  the  members  have  known,  or  have 
known  of,  each  other,  and,  as  the  scheme  has 
been  local,  all  the  affairs  were  kept  open  and 
in  hand,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
New  England  town  meetings.  Such  a 
scheme  makes  it  almost  impossible  that  any 
concealments  could  occur  or  that  affairs 
could  get  far  wrong.  But  when,  seeking  to 
found  on  the  reputation  of  these  successes, 
the  "  Nationals "  were  started,  the  safe- 
guards of  the  local  were  lost  at  once.  The 
"  National  "  invites  savings  from  all  over  the 
country,  holding  out  the  hope  of  high  inter- 
est, and  the  scheme  ceases  to  be  one  for 
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building  homes,  becoming  a  borrowing  and 
Investing  machinery  instead— from  building 
it  turns  to  banking.  As  such,  and  foreseeing 
that  the  banking  foundation  is  not  solid,  we 
felt  bound  to  warn  against  it,  especially 
pointing  out  that  the  very  name  was  mis- 
called and  deceptive. 

The  warning  has  been  justified  by  large 
salaries  paid,  by  mismanagement,  and  by 
failures.  A  bill  to  be  introduced  at  Albany 
proposes  to  put  all  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions as  fully  under  supervision  of  the  State 
as  savings  banks  are.  Such  institutions  are 
not  all  deceptive  or  dishonest,  or  badly  man- 
aged, or  dangerous;  but  they  are  liable  to 
be,  and  all  the  more  because  the  general  suc- 
cess of  savings  banks  is  likely  to  be  taken 
as  a  warrant  for  them.  The  proposed  law 
emphatically  ought  to  pass. 


A  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 

On  the  day  after  New  Year's,  the  male  em- 
ployees of  the  Siegel-Cooper  store  gathered 
in  the  building  pursuant  to  notice,  and  re- 
ceived life  insurance  policies  for  $1,000  each. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  were  dis- 
tributed, the  ages  of  the  employees  receiving 
the  gift  ranging  from  sixteen  up  to  nearly 
seventy;  the  premiums  for  the  first  year, 
amounting  to  $26,415,  were  paid  by  the  firm. 
A  pension  fund,  not  yet  reduced  to  exact 
details,  was  also  outlined,  by  which  a  pen- 
sion for  every  employee,  male  or  female,  is 
to  be  furnished  after  ten  years'  service  is 
completed;  the  foundation  for  this  pension 
is  a  twenty-year  endowment  policy  for 
$200,000,  which  has  been  taken  out  on  Mr. 
Siegel  himself. 

It  is  not  probable,  but  it  may  be  consid- 
ered possible,  that  the  firm  really  care  no 
more  about  their  employees  than  about  the 
panes  of  glass  in  their  windows,  and  merely 
reason  that  the  employee  will  work  better  and 
be  worth  more  if  used  well.  If  this  cynical 
view  is  taken,  the  firm's  action  appears  as 
shrewd  and  enlightened  selfishness,  and  Is 
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ooniijiondable  as  good  business  policy.  The 
more  agreeable  and  reasonable  view  is  tali.en 
that  the  firm  are  moved  by  good  will  as  well 
as  policj';  then  tlie  act  is  a  wise  and  whole- 
some example  to  follow  in  co-operation.  It 
is  the  fact  that  there  have  been  a  few  signal 
instances  of  the  failure  of  a  profit-sliaring 
scheme  to  hold  out  against  the  demands  of 
a  '*  sympathetic  "  strike;  yet  the  ground  for 
all  respectable  dissatisfaction  among  wage- 
earners  is  their  belief  that  they  are  wage-earn- 
ers merely  and  not  in  a  practical  sense  part- 
ners. The  solution  cannot  be  fully  reached  by 
the  wisdom  of  any  one  man,  or  probably  by  the 
struggles  of  one  decade;  yet  whatever  brings 
the  owners  of  capital  (which  is  surplus  re- 
sults of  industry)  and  the  owners  of  the 
hands  nearer  together  is  a  step  toward  the 
consummation. 


THE    BICYCLE    ACCIDENT 
HAZARD. 

As  many  evil  consequences  to  health,  mor 
als  and  business  have  been  charged  upon  the 
bicycle,  it  has  also  been  accused  of  being  dan- 
gerous. Certainly  it  is  dangerous,  and  so  is 
the  horse,  the  gun,  the  razor,  the  carving- 
knife,  the  staircase,  the  ceiling  overhead  and 
the  floor  underneath;  the  sea  has  its  perils, 
but  more  have  died  in  bed  in  one  month  than 
in  all  shipwrecks  of  a  hundred  years.  The 
truth  is  summed  up  about  the  bicycle  in 
this:  Like  everything  else,  the  possibilities 
are  always  against  its  user  and  the  probabili- 
ties in  his  favor;  it  may  be  used  rationally 
or  irrationally,  recklessly  or  carefully,  and 
yet  the  breakneck  rider  who  charges  in  the 
dark  with  head  down  may  get  home  unhurt, 
and  the  painfully  careful  rider  may  encoun- 
ter mishap.  Whoever  would  use  the  mar- 
velous vehicle  can  only  exercise  prudence 
and  trust  the  improbable  chances  for  the 
rest;  whoever  declines  it  because  it  is  dan- 
gerous is  not  certain  to  escape  it;  he  may  be 
knocked  down  at  the  first  corner,  for  it  is 
everywhere.  Shall  we  pull  the  bedclothes 
over  our  heads,  then?  There  is  no  escaping 
death,  for  when  we  go  into  the  most  impen- 
etrable hiding-place  we  take  death  in  with 
us,  lurking  as  a  possibility  in  every  atom  of 
our  frame. 


But  exposure  to  the  bicycle  hazard  carries 
exemption  for  the  time  from  some  other 
class^'s  of  hazard.  While  one  is  riding,  one 
cannot  hn  overturned  from  a  sailboat,  for 
example,  and  the  chances  of  ordinary  travel 
and  of  other  modes  of  amusement  are  re- 
duced almost  to  zero;  the  wheelman  may 
possibly  be  struck  by  a  train  at  a  crossing  or 
by  a  runaway  horse,  yet  the  chance  is  re- 
mote. How  dangerous  is  the  bicycle,  how- 
ever? The  accident  insurance  companies 
report  28  persons  injured  in  mounting  or  dis 
mounting,  17  by  breakage  of  the  bicycle,  67 
by  collision  with  other  riders,  23  by  collision 
with  wagons,  4  by  collision  with  dogs,  1  by 
collision  with  an  American  pig,  5  by  coast- 
ing, 17  by  catching  clothing  in  the  running 
gear.  A  formidable  list,  perhaps,  but  com- 
pare it  with  the  57  hurt  while  entering  or 
leaving  a  carriage,  152  thrown  out,  the  44 
thrown  from  a  horse,  the  46  kicked  by  one, 
the  68  "  while  working  around  mules  or 
horses,"  the  25  stepped  on  by  the  clumsy 
beast,  the  4  bitten  by  him,  etc.  It  is  only  a 
few  days  since  the  delightfully  fast  pace  of 
a  horse  which  was  "  tried  "  on  the  Speed- 
way turned  itself  into  a  case  of  runaway, 
and  the  driver,  a  "  horse  "  man,  threw  the 
animal  in  order  to  escape  an  unavoidable  col- 
lision, himself  being  thrown  in  doing  so,  and 
both  were  killed.  Or  try  comparisons  fur- 
ther thus,  in  the  report  of  one  company's 
experience  with  three  very  dangerous  mod- 
ern instruments: 

Bicycles  Horse               Gun 

1893 $3,500  $3;J,000  $-^7,0  iQ 

1894 5,000  40.000       56,C0O 

1895 ..  12,500  43,000       37,r,00 

1896 18,000  25,000       60.000 

1897 26,000  26,000       56,000 

$65,000     $I67,0(X)      $236,500 

The  bicycle  accident  is  likely  to  be  less  se- 
rious than  that  from  the  horse,  so  far  as  in- 
surance testimony  goes.  The  subject 
is  admittedly  new  yet,  and  now  here  is 
the  automobile  coming.  On  behalf  of  this 
we  may  point  out  that  it  will  never  start  it- 
self prematurely,  nor  will  it  ever  take  fright 
or  run  away;  if  an  automobile  escapes  from 
control  of  its  rider  anywhere — of  course  as- 
suming that  he  does  not  become  so  palsied 
from  fear  as  to  forget  what  to  do— it  will  be 
on  a  grade,  and  the  brake  power  provided  is 
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ample.  Insurance,  however,  cannot  evade 
responsibility.  It  must  deal  with  the  bicy- 
cle, with  the  automobile,  with  acetylene  gas, 
and  with  every  instrumentality  of  progress; 
it  must  learn  each  oue  and  be  timorously 
fearful  of  none. 


.  . .  .The  outcome  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Company  on  the 
9th  inst.  ought  to  silence  for  once  and  all 
any  attempts  on  the  part  of  any  outside 
parties  to  secure  control  of  the  company  for 
the  purpose  of  winding  it  up,  amalgamating 
it  with  some  other  company,  or  for  any  pur- 
pose whatsoever.  Of  the  20,000  shares  the 
Hanover's  Vice-President  cast  17,294,  and 
the  unopposed  resolution  emphatically  con- 
firming and  approving  all  acts  of  the  direct- 
ors and  officers  was  passed.  Philanthropic 
wrecking  must  transfer  its  efforts  now  to 
some  other  company. 

Insurance  Statements. 

BROOKLYN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY OF  NEW  YORK. 

We  print  this  weels  the  thirty-fifth  annual 
statement  of  the  Brooklyn  Life,  a  company 
which  has  filled  a  large  measure  of  usefulness, 
and  to  which  a  considerable  number  of  people 
are  indebted  for  benefits  received  under  its 
policies.  During  the  year  past  the  company 
has  made  considerable  increase  in  its  surplus, 
and  also  in  its  assets,  and  can  claim,  we  think, 
to  be  almost  the  only  company  which  has  no 
liability  outstanding  for  death  losses  or  endow- 
ment claims.  The  Brooklyn  issues  a  variety  of 
approved  policies,  many  of  which  originated 
with  it,  and  which  are  in  the  estimation  of  the 
company  the  most  beneficial  for  persons  under 
tlie  thousand  and  one  different  conditions  of  life 
in  which  many  are  placed.  The  company  has 
always  been  noted  for  its  conservatism  and  its 
liberality  and  promptness  in  the  payment  of 
claims. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  FIRE  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY  OF  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fire  began  business  in 
1825  under  a  perpetual  charter.  Its  capital  is 
$400,000,  its  assets  amount  to  $5,230,036.10  and 
its  surplus  over  all  Habilities  to  $2,300,163.37. 
The  company  during  the  year  has  made  a  com- 
mendable increase  in  all  the  essentials.  The 
Pennsylvania  is  represented  in  all  the  States 
and  Territories,  and  our  readers  in  placing  fire 
insurance  would  do  well  to  remember  this  fact. 
R.  Dale  Benson  is  President ;  W.  Gardner  Cro- 
well  is  Secretary. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY   OF    AMERICA,    OF    NEWARK, 

N.  J. 

There  is  a  zest,  a  breeziness,  a  vim  connected 
with  the  twenty-third  annual  statement  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  which  almost 
takes  one's  breath  away.  This  company,  being 
only  twenty-three  years  old,  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  supposed  to  have  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  an  ordinary,  twenty-three-year-old 
company,  but  it  bids  fair,  if  it  keeps  on  as  it 


lias  been  doing  for  a  few  years,  to  rival  some 
of  the  companies  having  twice  its  age.  It  is 
now  a  great  company.  The  Prudential  was 
organized  as  an  industrial  company  only,  and 
has  continued  to  transact  that  kind  of  life  insur- 
ance with  the  very  greatest  success  and  with 
commensurate  benefit  to  its  beneficiaries. 
The  industrial  business  has  conferred  the  great- 
est service  upon  people  in  moderate  circum- 
stances and  deserves  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
every  man  interested  in  his  fellow-man.  Some 
years  since  the  Prudential  began,  in  addition, 
its  regular  life  business,  and  it  has  shown  the 
wisdom  of  the  step.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  regular  life  companies.  Last 
year  it  gained  in  assets  $4,900,000,  and  in 
capital  and  surplus  to  policy-holders  $648,000. 
It  also  gained  in  income,  insurance  in  force  and 
in  policies  in  force.  Its  assets  amount  to  $28,- 
887,196.42  and  its  capital  and  surplus  to  policy- 
holders $5,888,894.76.  John  F.  Dryden,  the 
I'resident  of  the  Prudential,  is  one  of  the  able 
life  underwriters  of  this  country,  and  the  results 
of  his  management  of  the  company  attest  the 
fact.  Leslie  D.  Ward  is  Vice-President,  Forrest 
F.  Dryden  is  Secretary,  and  Horace  Ailing 
Treasurer. 

SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY  OF  SPRING- 
FIELD. MASS. 

The  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine,  the  largest 
fire  insurance  company  chartered  by  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  has  been  in  business  for  fifty 
years,  and  for  a  long  time  has  been  a  power  in 
the  land  among  insurance  companies.  It  has 
for  years  had  excellent  management  and  has  a 
reputation  for  promptness  and  liberality  in  the 
settlement  of  claims.  Its  assets  amount  to  $4,- 
774,658.39  and  its  net  surplus  to  $1,596,569.40. 
The  company  gained  in  assets  during  the  year 
$267,381.54  and  in  surplus  $245,669.45.  A.  W. 
Damon  is  President  and  Sanford  J.  Hall  is  Sec- 
retary. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY,  OF  SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 

The  Massachusetts  Mutual  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching its  semi-centennial,  the  annual  state- 
ment published  to-day  being  its  forty-seventh. 
It  has  during  all  these  years  occupied  a  prom- 
inent and  valuable  place  in  the  life  insurance 
field,  has  been  conducted  ably  and  conservatively 
and  has  always  been  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 
The  company's  assets  on  the  first  of  January 
amounted  to  $22,035,448.27,  an  increase  during 
the  year  of  $1,693,000,  and  its  surplus  at  the 
same  time  was  $1,959,503.16,  a  gain  during  the 
year  of  $201,211.  The  company  had  insurance 
in  force  December  31st  amounting  to  $115,678,- 
483.  All  policies  issued  by  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual  contain  the  most  approved  and  desir- 
able features.  John  A.  Hall  is  President  and 
Henry  M.  Phillips  is  Secretary. 

THE  HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  statement  of  the 
Home  Life  Insurance  Company  shows  that  this 
excellent  company  has  continued  to  follow  dur- 
ing the  year  the  course  marked  out  for  itself 
some  years  since  of  increasing  each  year  its 
assets,  surplus,  new  business,  premium  income 
and  insurance  in  force.  The  assets  of  the  com- 
pany on  the  first  of  January  amounted  to  $10,- 
559,150.87  and  its  surplus  to  $1,152,968.02. 
The  Home  Life  is  a  well-managed,  conservative, 
excellent  and  strong  company,  an  exceedingly 
desirable  one  with  which  to  place  life  insurance. 
George  E.  Ide  is  President,  William  M.  St. 
John  Vice-President,  and  Ellis  W.  Gladwin  Sec- 
retary. 
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PEBBLES. 

Some  families  are  so  old  they  have  become 
monotonous. — Detroit  Journal. 

.  . .  ."  George,  are  you  doing  anything  for  that 
dreadful  cough?"  "Yes."  "What  are  you 
doing?"     "Coughing." — Chicago  Record. 

.  ..  .Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  at  which  a 
city  can  hold  its  own  property. — The  Herald, 
Peoria,  III. 

.  ..  .The  year  1899  may  be  even  more  inter- 
esting than  1898.  No  one  should  miss  it, — The 
Republican,  Springfield. 

....It  is  surprising  how  many  men  have 
slouchy,  careless  business  methods.  The  writer 
of  this  is  one  of  them  ;  the  reader  is  probably 
another. — Atchison   Globe. 

.  . .  .The  kiss  that's  stolen,  now,  is  kissed 
And  gone  for  good ;  however, 
The  kiss  that's   kissed  is  seldom  missed 
So  much  as  the  kiss  that's  never. 

— Puck. 

.  . .  .Cleverton:  "  They  say  Dewey  may  be  put 
up  for  President."  Dashaway:  "That  would 
be  a  pity."  Cleverton:  "Why?"  Dashaway: 
"  He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  continue  to  serve 
his  country." — Puck. 

...."It's  all  up  with  us  now,"  he  remarked 
as  he  raised  the  umbrella.  "  No,"  she  replied, 
"  you  mean  that  it  is  all  over  between  us."  And 
if  it  was  not  laughter  that  shook  the  ribs  of  the 
umbrtlla  it  must  have  been  the  wind." — Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 

....  Mrs.  Bragg :  "  My  husband  served  three 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Wash- 
ington." Mrs.  Caustic:  "  Indeed?  I  was  un- 
aware that  dining-rooms  were  connected  there- 
with."—Jwdgre. 

.  ..."  I  would  like  to  know  why  the  Senator 
visits  the  President  so  often."  "  He  is  trying 
to  get  his  nephew's  brother-in-law  appointed  a 
member  of  the  new  Commission."  "  What  Com- 
mission is  that?"  "The  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  *  War  Investigating  Commission.'  " 
— Life. 

....When  Li  Hung  Chang  was  in  England 
an  admirer  sent  him  a.  specially  fine  bull-terrier, 
intended  to  watch  over  the  veteran  statesman's 
declining  years.  The  following  letter — so  the 
story   goes — was   received   in    acknowledgment : 

"  My  dear ,  While  tendering  my  best  thanks 

for  sending  me  your  dog,  I  beg  to  say  that,  as 
for  myself,  I  have  long  given  up  the  practice  of 
eating  dog's  flesh  ;  but  my  attendants,  to  whom 
I  handed  the  creature,  tell  me  they  never  tasted 
anything  so  nice. — Your  devoted  L" — House- 
hold Words. 

....  Mr.  T.,  a  business  man,  rents  desk-room 
in  his  office  to  Mr.  B,,  whence  the  following 
story  :  "  Is  Mr.  B.  in  ?  "  asked  a  caller.  "  No," 
replied  Mr.  T.,  thinking  he  recognized  an  un- 
welcome caller.  "  Well,  I'll  wait  for  him,"  re- 
plied the  caller,  sitting  down.  At  five  o'clock 
he  was  still  waiting.  At  five-thirty,  still  wait- 
ing, A  few  minutes  before  six  Mr.  T.  closed 
his  desk  for  the  day  and  prepared  to  go  home. 
The  caller  ventured  to  ask  if  Mr,  B.  was  likely 
to  return  to  his  ofiice  that  day,  Mr,  T.  an- 
swered :  "  No ;  he  is  in  Sacramento,  and  will  be 
back  next  Tuesday  morning."  The  caller 
showed  no  anger.  On  the  contrary,  he  smiled. 
"  Don't  apologize,"  he  said ;  "  my  business  was 
not  important,  and  your  office  has  proved  a 
pleasant  lounging  place.  Fact  is,"  he  blandly 
added,  "  I  suppose  I'm  coming  down  with  the 
smallpox,  and  the  doctor  told  me  I  must  stay 
indoors  and  keep  warm." — Argonaut. 


PUZZLES. 

CONDUCTED    BY    MISS    VIRGINIA    DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  Both  Sides  of  the  Bor- 
der," by  G.  A.  Ilenty. 

A  SQUARE  OF  SQUARES. 


**:(.jl*        +        *** 


I.  Upper  Left-hand  Square:  1,  Spirit;  2, 
a  kind  of  duck ;  3,  a  saw ;  4,  a  Shakespearean 
character ;  5,  to  run. 

II.  Upper  Rigut-hand  Square:  1,  To 
stretch;  2,  a  governor;  3,  to  run  away;  4,  a 
Roman  historian ;  5,  to  align. 

III.  Lower  Left-hand  Square:  1,  To  have 
a  particular  direction ;  2,  a  Dutch  coin ;  3,  to 
extract ;  4,  long,  narrow  tracts  of  land ;  5,  to 
array.  ^     _ 

Lower  Right-hand  Square  :  1,  To  trim ; 
2,  the  grass-cloth  plant;  3,  an  ant;  4,  a  work- 
man's bench  ;  5,  a  long  seat  with  a  back. 

s,  c,  stuntz. 

Charade. 

My  first  sailed  high  over  forest  and  fen 

In  one  of  the  stories  of  Kipling; 
My  second  the  seventeenth-century  men 

Loved  well,  as  they  sat  at  their  tippling; 
My  total  is  always  the  way  of  a  man 

From  Chicago  clear  to  Peshawur, 
Whenever  his  wife  lets  him  look  up  her  tan 

Walking-gloves   in    the   bureau   drawer. 

w. 

Diamond  in  a  Squabe, 

•     •    *    •     •  

.    *    *    ♦    •  ~     • 

,|e      4(      ♦      >(>      * 
•       «      *      *       • 


Square:  1,  To  hold  fast;  2,  a  beverage;  3, 
ready  to  move ;  4,  exchanges  for  money ;  5,  to 
crowd. 

Included  Diamond  :  1,  In  Shafter ;  2,  a  long 
period  of  time;  3,  quick  in  movements;  4,  a 
measure  of  length  ;  5,  in  Shafter,         h.  w.  e. 

ANSWERS    TO    PUZZLES    IN    JANUARY    12th. 

WAR    NEWS,    ABBREVIATED. 

Schley  caught  Cervera  and  won  a  sea, 

As  our  Dewey  won  before. 
Sampson  sighs  "  I  ought  to  be 

The  man  who  shed  that  gore." 
Merritt,  you  won,  and  Brooks  won,  too, 

While  Hobson  up  the  "  Merrimac  "  blew. 
With  grammar  shaky,  but  principle  true, 

Cuba  ought  to  won,  and  United  States  too. 
Dickens'   Primal  Acrostic. — Primals,   Pardig- 
gle.      ].   Pawkins ;    2,  Avenger;    8,   Rosa;    4,   De- 
farge ;    5,    Izzard ;    6,    Gradgrind ;    7,    Green ;    8, 
Lane ;  0,  Emmeline. 

A  Squadron  of  Ships. — 1,  Courtship  ;  2,  hard- 
ship :  .3,  statesmanship  ;  4,  lordship  and  ladyship  ; 
5,  scholarship  ;  6,  championship  ;  7,  fellowship  ;  8, 
friendship  ;  9.  companionship  ;  10,  partnership  ; 
11,  workmansnip ;  12,  leadership. 
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PERSONALS. 

Robert  A.  Yerburgh,  a  wealthy  member  of 
Parliament  from  Lancashire,  has  provided  money 
to  found  in  one  of  the  English  commercial  cities 
a  professorship  of  Chinese  economics,  his  purpose 
being  to  promote  the  interests  of  British  trade 
in  China.  It  is  expected  that  the  chair  will  be 
established  at  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 

.  . .  .AH  hope  of  finding  Andre6,  alive  or  dead, 
has  not  been  given  up.  At  Copenhagen  a  trav- 
eler named  Bruun  is  organizing  an  expedition 
to  look  for  some  trace  of  him  next  summer  in 
Northeastern  Greenland.  It  was  reported  last 
week  that  a  searching  party  of  Swedes  had  prob- 
ably been  drowned  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena. 

...  .To  the  village  of  Branford,  Conn.,  where 
he  was  born,  Timothy  B.  Blackstone,  of  Chicago, 
gave,  four  or  five  years  ago,  a  beautiful  library 
building  of  marble,  designed  by  a  Chicago  archi- 
tect and  erected  at  a  cost  of  $400,000.  He  en- 
dowed it  with  $100,000  in  1896,  and  now  it  is 
announced  that  he  has  added  $100,000  to  this 
library  fund.  Branford  is  on  the  shore  of  the 
Sound,  eight  miles  east  of  New  Haven. 

.  ..  .The  Rev.  O.  R.  Lovejoy,  of  Michigan,  is 
an  applicant  for  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
and  he  was  to  have  addressed  the  congregation 
on  Sunday,  the  15th  inst.  But  he  was  taken  ill 
just  before  the  beginning  of  the  service.  To  save 
the  audience  from  disappointment  his  wife  un- 
dertook to  fill  his  place.  After  hasty  prepara- 
tion she  preached  for  an  hour  from  the  text, 
"  For  this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,"  and  the  sermon  is  said  to  have  been  a 
very  good  one. 

. . .  .The  Grand  Duke  Cyril  Vladimirovitch  of 
Russia,  cousin  of  the  Czar,  who  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  2d  inst.,  from  the  West,  is  a  tall 
and  handsome  young  man,  who  speaks  English 
fluently  and  is  quite  willing  to  talk  with  report- 
ers. He  was  on  his  way  from  Chinese  waters, 
where  he  has  passed  the  last  two  years,  to  Eu- 
rope in  order  that  he  might  be  present  at  the 
marriage  of  his  sister,  and  he  sailed  for  Genoa 
on  the  4th.  The  extension  of  the  power  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Far  East,  he  said,  was 
quite  satisfactory  to  Russia.  He  predicted  that 
we  should  have  war  with  the  Filipinos,  and  re- 
marked that  the  partition  of  China  is  only  a 
question  of  time. 

.  . .  .Dr.  S.  C.  Chandler,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
receives  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
Institute  of  France  the  Lalande  prize  for  his 
work  in  astronomical  science,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  problem  of  the  variation  of 
latitude  and  in  observations  of  variable  stars. 


The  Academy  awards  the  Daraoiseau  prize  to 
Dr.  George  William  Ilill,  of  Wa.shington,  for 
his  researches  in  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
Another  American,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Schott,  of 
Washington,  receives  the  Henry  Wilde  prize  for 
his  investigations  concerning  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism. 

....George  Gemunder,  who  died  a  few  days 
ago  in  Astoria,  a  suburb  of  New  York,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  ninety-two,  had  been  making  violins 
in  this  country  for  fifty  years,  and  was  known 
the  world  over  as  a  master  of  his  art.  His  violins 
had  won  the  highest  prizes  at  ten  World's  Fairs. 
The  instrument,  made  by  himself,  which  he  sent 
to  the  Vienna  Exhibition  in  1873  was  a  copy  of 
a  Guarnerius.  Because  of  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  its  tone  the  jury  declared  that  it  could 
not  be  a  modern  violin  but  was  an  original  in- 
strument of  the  classic  period.  This  opinion 
was  regarded  with  great  dissatisfaction  by  the 
maker,  who  mourned  over  it  for  many  years. 

....  When  M.  Zola  hurriedly  fled  from  Paris 
last  summer  to  England,  he  knew  scarcely  a 
word  of  English,  and  relied  upon  a  bit  of  paper 
on  which  a  friend  had  written  '*  Charing  Cross  " 
and  the  name  of  a  village  in  Warwickshire.  He 
traveled  alone,  and  was  assisted  in  London  and 
elsewhere  by  the  police,  who  guided  him  from 
one  station  to  another.  When  at  last  he 
reached  his  destination  he  handed  to  the  land- 
lord of  the  village  hotel  a  note  of  recommenda- 
tion from  M.  Clemenceau.  He  was  recognized 
by  the  landlord's  little  daughter,  who  had  seen 
his  portrait  in  a  paper,  but  she  kept  his  secret. 
Since  that  time  M.  Zola  has  changed  his  resi^ 
dence  several  times.  He  has  learned  to  read  the 
English  journals  and  is  studying  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  country. 

....They  named  him  Tomas  Cervera.  He 
was  a  black-and-white  cat,  found  on  the  "  Cris- 
tobal Colon  "  by  the  wreckers  twenty-six  days 
after  the  Spanish  ships  came  out  of  Santiago 
harbor.  When  the  "  Maria  Teresa  "  started  for 
Norfolk  he  was  placed  on  board,  and  when  that 
ill-fated  ship  grounded  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  natives  of  the  island.  Rescued  once  more,  he 
was  brought  on  the  "  Vulcan "  to  New  York, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  lions  of  the  Cat 
Show.  But  from  the  day  when  the  pride  of 
Spain's  navy  succumbed  to  American  guns,  mel- 
ancholy had  marked  Tomas  for  her  own.  Con- 
tinually brooding  over  the  misfortunes  of  his 
native  land,  he  refused  to  be  comforted,  and 
after  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  he  fell  into 
a  decline.  On  the  19th  inst.  he  gave  up  his  nine 
lives.  Those  who  had  come  to  know  him  well 
say  that  he  died  of  a  broken  h«art. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  Census 
Bill. 


The  bill  provldiug  for  tlio 
Twelitb  General  Census,  to  be 
taken  in  1900,  wbicb  has  been 
prepared  by  the  House  Census  Committee, 
has  been  reported.  It  endeavors  to  meet  the 
ditliculties  presented  by  the  last  two  cen- 
suses in  the  fact  that  the  official  report  of 
the  Tenth  Census,  1880,  was  not  completely 
published  until  nine  years  after  the  gather- 
ing of  the  Census;  and  that  of  the 
Eleventh  Census,  1890,  was  not  published 
until  eight  years  and  three  months  after 
the  work  of  enumeration  had  been  com- 
pleted. This  bill  provides  that  the  final  re- 
port shall  be  published  complete  within  two 
years;  that  the  Census  shall  be  begun  on  the 
first  day  of  June,  1900,  and  that  the  work 
of  enumeration  shall  be  completed  within 
fifteen  days  in  the  cities  and  thirty  days  in 
country  districts.  It  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  director  at  a  salary  of  $6,000 
per  annum,  an  assistant  director  at  .$4,000; 
the  necessary  number  of  heads  of  geograph- 
ical divisions  at  $3,000,  a  chief  cleric  and  a 
geographer  at  $2,500  each,  and  other  clerks 
at  salaries  ranging  from  $1,800  to  $600;  the 
precise  number  in  each  grade  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  needs  of  the  bureau.  There 
are  to  be  five  grand  divisions:  Population, 
mortality,  manufacturing,  mechanical  estab- 
lishments and  agriculture.  The  enumera- 
tion districts  are  not  to  comprise  more  than 
from  1,500  to  2,000  population,  in  order  that 
the  work  may  be  completed  within  the  nec- 
essary time.  To  meet  the  expenses  the  bill 
carries  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for 
the  current  year,  leaving  it  to  the  next  Con- 
gress to  provide  funds  for  the  continuance  of 
the  work.  It  has  been  decided  by  tlie  com- 
mittee not  to  include  the  employees  in  the 
■classified  civil  service,  inasmuch  as  the 
enumerators,  who  will  form  the  larger  part 


of  the  force,  are  necessarily  such  persons  as 
cannot  be  found  in  that  service,  and  then^- 
fore  it  is  thought  best  not  to  apply  those 
rules  to  any  class  of  employees. 


Commissary-General  Eagaii 
The  Army's      j^^g  ^^^^^  found  guilty  by  the 

Roof 

court-martial  appointed  to 
try  him.  and  has  been  sentenced  to  be 
dismissed  from  the  army.  But  the  court 
adds  a  recommendation  that  clemency  be 
shown  to  him.  His  defense  was  that  he  was 
so  greatly  excited  by  the  testimony  of  Gen- 
eral Miles  that  his  mind  was  not  in  its  nor- 
mal condition.  Much  additional  evidence  as 
to  the  bad  quality  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  army's  beef  supply  has  been  published; 
the  testimony  of  sixty-three  officers  (includ- 
ing that  of  Major-General  LaAvton),  repre- 
senting a  dozen  regiments,  on  this  point  has 
l)een  laid  .before  the  War  Inquiry  Commis- 
sion. Secretary  Alger  has  testified  before 
the  Commission  that  the  Department  re- 
ceived no  complaints  from  the  army  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  beef;  but  it  has  been 
shown  that  on  September  20th  an  order  was 
issued  from  the  Department  to  all  the  com- 
manding generals,  directing  each  regiment 
to  report  concerning  the  beef  rations,  and  it 
is  known  that  many  reports  were  received 
in  response  to  that  order.  There  have  been 
published  in  New  York  a  series  of  private 
telegrams  which  appear  to  have  been  sent 
by  one  G.  J.  Brine,  the  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  beef  packers,  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  leading  firm  of  packers  in  Chi- 
cago. The  authenticitj^  of  these  telegrams 
is  admitted.  They  were  forwarded  after 
General  Miles  had  testified  concerning  the 
beef,  and  they  indicate  that  friendly  rela- 
tions existed  between  the  agent  and  Gen- 
eral Eagan  and  at  least  one  member  of  the 
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CommissioD.  Brine  telegraphed  on  January 
22nd  that  lie  had  had  an  hour's  talk  with 
Colonel  Denby,  who  was  writing  the  Com- 
mission's report,  was  annoyed  by  the  testi- 
mony and  analyses  of  Surgeon  Daly,  wanted 
"  all  possible  help  to  account  for  Daly's 
analysis,"  and  desired  information  as  to 
Daly's  character  and  standing.  Brine  also 
telegraphed  that  he  was  ''  handicapped  by 
Atwater  positively  refusing  remuneration." 


Cuba. 


The   Cuban    army   still    exists,    and 


both  the  leaders  and  the  rank  and 
file  complain  bitterly  because  they  ha^e  re- 
ceived no  pay.  ]t  was  reported  just  before 
the  death  of  General  Garcia  that  he  had  in- 
duced the  Government  at  AVasliington  to 
pay  every  Cuban  soldier  $100,  but  nothing 
has  since  been  heard  of  the  project  until 
now,  when  it  is  rumored  that  $3,000,000  will 
be  expended  in  such  payments.  The  Cubans 
say  that  this  would  be  only  a  beginning: 
they  ask  for  $40,000,000.  Dr.  Lanuza,  a 
member  of  General  Garcia' s  committee,  is 
on  his  way  to  Cuba,  and  it  is  understood 
that  he  will  announce  our  Government's  de- 
cision. The  Cuban  Assemblj^  will  be  in  ses- 
sion at  Marian  ao  on  the  15th  to  discuss  this 
matter,  and  it 'has  issued  a  proclamation, 
urging  the  Cuban  soldiers  to  be  patient  until 
the  Washington  Government's  purpose  shall 
have  been  disclosed.  Cubans  say  that  as 
we  are  collecting  the  island's  revenues,  we 
ought  to  spend  a  part  of  the  money  in  pay- 
ing the  soldiers.  The  United  States  has  not 
neglected  the  needy  on  the  island,  for  it  has 
been  feeding  20,000  of  them  every  day  and 
is  preparing  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  as 
many  more.  The  "  Comal "  has  been  dis- 
tributing a  cargo  of  2,000,000  rations  at  the 
seaport  cities.  The  order  employing  the 
Bank  of  Spain  to  collect  the  taxes  has  been 
revoked,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  both  the 
Cubans  and  the  xYmerican  military  authori- 
ties. General  Wood  and  Governor-General 
Brooke  have  reached  an  understanding 
about  the  customs  revenue  at  Santiago;  the 
money  will  be  spent  in  the  province,  and 
therefore  the  work  on  sanitary  improve- 
ments will  not  be  internipted.  In  Havana  on 
the  6th  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  at  which 
the  Cubans  will  attempt  to  organize  a  party 


in  opposition  to  annexation.  Boston  capi- 
talists have  bought  the  San  Jos6  docks  at 
Havana  for  $3,500,000.  All  questions  relat- 
ing to  franchises  or  concessions,  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  money  for  public  improvements, 
in  Cuba,  I*orto  Ilico  or  the  Philippines  have 
l>een  referred  to  a  new  Commission  com- 
posed of  Gen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  of  Ohio; 
Col.  Curtis  Guild,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
George  W.  Watkins,  of  Michigan.  Madrid 
reports  show  that  during  the  last  three  years 
80,000  Spanish  soldiers  perished  in  Cuba. 


Porto  Rico. 


Governor-General  Henry    has 


been  induced  by  the  pressure 
of  importunate  American  office-seekers  to 
publish  in  a  newspaper  at  San  Juan  a  letter 
setting  forth  the  policy  of  his  administra- 
tion. He  begins  by  saying  that  it  is  his 
purpose  to  procure  the  repeal  of  obnoxious 
Spanish  laws — such  as  those  which  tax  prop- 
erty too  heavily,  exact  excessive  notary 
fees,  and  prevent  the  admission  of  Ameri- 
can lawyers  to  practice.  He  will  not  retain 
in  office  any  one  whose  action  exhibits  preju- 
dice against  Americans  or  American  meth- 
ods of  progress.  The  more  important  part 
of  the  letter,  however,  is  as  follows: 

"  I  also  want  it  distinctly  understood  that 
Porto  Ricaus  will  be  preferred  for  office.  Those 
Porto  Ricans  who  have  gone  to  the  United 
States  and  received  an  education  and  are  capable 
of  filling  places  in  this  island  will  be  selected 
first;  Americans  next  in  order.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  put  in  office  Spaniards  or  Spanish 
sympathizers.  This  is  an  island  of  Porto 
Ricaus.  and  will  be  so  considered.  Americans 
must  understand  that  this  island  is  not  one  of 
conquest,  but  was  surrendered  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Porto  Ricans,  who  had  been  loyal 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
propose  to  consider  them  for  office  as  such  in  the 
future.  After  the  country  is  organized  and  put 
in  form  under  proper  laws  if  the  Porto  Ricans 
desire  to  elect  Americans  to  office  that  will  be 
their  business  and  the  Americans'  good  fortune. 
This  clamoring  for  office  on  the  island  by  Ameri- 
cans to  the  prejudice  of  educated  Porto  Ricans 
must  stop.  Their  claims  will  not  be  considered 
when  Porto  Ricans  who  are  equally  capable  of 
tilling  the  offices  are  available.  I  am  sure  that 
all  good,  true  Americans  will  agree  with  me  that 
all  Porto  Ricans  who  were  loyal  to  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  the  flag  when  they  were 
under  Spanish  rule,  and  wlio  are  capable,  should 
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be  rewarded  for  their  loyalty  through  prefer- 
ence in  appointment  to  positions  of  responsi- 
bility as  far  as  possible." 

It  is  reported  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
had  already  appointed  two  Americans— one 
of  them  from  Nebraska— to  important  offices 
in  San  Juan,  and  that  neither  of  them  has 
any  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language. 
All  taxes  which  have  heretofore  increased 
the  cost  of  bread  or  meat  have  been  re- 
pealed, and  the  loss  of  revenue  has  been 
made  good  by  taxes  on  the  sale  of  tobacco 
and  liquors.  Boards  of  Health  have  been 
organized  in  San  Juan  and  other  cities,  and 
instructed  as  to  their  duties. 


of  action  hostile  to  peace.  Messrs.  Schur- 
man  and  Worcester,  of  the  commission,  have 
left  for  AEanila,  and  Colonel  Denby  is  ex- 
pected to  leave  as  soon  as  he  can  be  released 
from  the  army  investigation. 


The     news     from     Manila 

Anxiety  in  the      continues    to    be    serious. 

Philippines.         ,^,^^^  ^^.^^^  jj^.j^^  however, 

is  more  assuring.  At  Manila  the  Filipinos 
seem  to  be  gathering  in  numbers  to  the  sup- 
port of  Aguinaldo,  until  it  is  stated  that  he 
has  30,000  troops  under  arms  and  is  well 
provided  with  Maxim  guns.  There  was  a 
slight  disturbance,  owing  to  the  shooting  of 
some  Filipinos  who  attempted  to  enter  the 
American  lines,  but  no  immediate  serious 
results  followed.  At  Iloilo  a.  new  President 
has  been  chosen  more  friendly  to  Americans, 
and  the  result  is  far  better  feeling  in  that 
section.  The  official  organ  of  the  Filipino 
government  announces  that  the  Congress  at 
Malolos  has  adopted  the  Philippine  constitu- 
tion, passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Aguin- 
aldo and  empowered  him  to  declare  war 
whenever  he  deems  it  advisable.  The  situa- 
ation  has  been  somewhat  complicated  by  the 
presence  of  Aguinaldo's  envoy,  Agoncillo,  in 
Washington.  He  has  persistently  sought 
recognition  by  the  Washington  authorities, 
but  they  have  constantly  refused  him.  It 
has  been  stated  that  telegrams  from  him  to 
Aguinaldo  have  been  intercepted  advising 
that  an  atack  be  made  immediately  upon  th^' 
American  troops,  as  the  Filipinos  would  be 
compelled  to  fight  for  their  liberty.  This 
Agoncillo  absolutely  denies,  and  affirms  that 
his  entire  effort  is  directed  toward  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace,  and  he  deprecates  the  re- 
ports representing  the  Filipinos  as  hostile 
to  America.  At  the  same  time  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  and  his  party  are  under  care- 
ful surveillance,  that  there  may  be  no  danger 


The  revolutions  last  week  were  a 
bouth      little  more  sanguinary  than  usual. 

In  Bolivia  tlu;  rebels,  who  had 
occupied  the  city  of  La  Paz,  the  alleged 
capital  of  the  republic,  have  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  vanguard  of  the  forces  com- 
manded by  President  Alonzo,  killing  one 
colonel  and  forty-three  men  and  capturing 
sixty  prisoners.  The  insurgents  are  also  re- 
ceiving additions  to  their  ranks  by  desertion 
from  the  President's  troops.  No  further 
report  comes  from  Bolivia,  but  as  the  South 
American  people  take  the  change  of  one  dic- 
tator for  another  in  a  rather  matter  of  fact 
way,  if  the  President  is  again  de- 
feated the  new  party  will  come  into  power 
without  much  friction.  In  Ecuador,  how- 
ever. President  Alfaro,  the  radical,  is  mak- 
ing sad  havoc  in  the  insurgent  or  clerical 
ranks.  He  dispersed  a  revolution  on  the 
border  last  week,  killing  400  men  and 
wounding  300  others.  Peru,  too,  as  well  as 
Uruguay,  is  sitting  on  the  crater  of  a  revo- 
lutionary volcano,  for  armed  insurgents  near 
the  frontiers  are  plotting  the  usual  plots. 
Argentina,  Chile  and  Brazil,  which  fortu- 
nately suffer  less  than  the  other  republics 
from  revolutions,  are  entering  upon  prosper- 
ous times;  Chile,  owing  to  a  recuperation 
since  the  late  financial  crisis,  and  Argentina 
and  Brazil  owing  to  the  wise  policy  of  re- 
form inaugurated  by  the  two  new  Presi- 
dents. The  Venezuelan  court  of  arbitration 
has  had  a  preliminary  sitting  in  Paris,  but 
it  has  excited  little  comment  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Venezuela  also  announces 
a  world's  exposition  in  1901. 


The  Cortes 
to  Meet. 


Spain  seems  to  be  rather  en- 
joying the  delay  in  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty.  Madrid 
is  constantly  receiving  news  from  Manila  of 
hostile  feeling  between  the  Filipinos  and  the 
Americans,  and  it  is  even  reported  that 
Aguinaldo  has  sent  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment a  proposal  to  release  all  the  Spanish 
prisoners  on  condition  that  Spain  will  recog- 
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nize  the  Filipino  republic  aud  become  its 
nlly.  lu  view  of  the  delay  Premier  Sagasta 
has  aiiiioimced  that  there  is  no  advantage  in 
longer  waiting  for  the  assembling  of  the 
Cortes,  and  that  it  will  be  summoned  on  Feb- 
ruarj^  20th,  whether  the  treaty  has  been  rati- 
fied or  not.  General  Spanish  interest  is  now 
being  directed  to  the  trials  of  the  officers  in- 
volved in  the  late  war.  General  Jaudenez, 
who  capitulated  at  Manila,  has  been  ar- 
rested, as  also  General  Toral.  It  is  stated 
also  that  Admiral  Cervera  will  be  called  upon 
to  defend  his  action,  and  that  Admiral  Mon- 
tojo  will  be  tried  for  neglect  in  allowing  his 
fleet  to  get  into  such  a  condition.  Admiral 
Cervera  has  been  elected  to  the  Cortes,  and 
proposes  to  explain  fully  in  that  body  the 
events  at  Santiago.    The  Carlists  are  quiet. 


For    some    time    there    have 
Two  Irish      j^ggj^    reports    that    Mr.    Bal- 

Universities.     .  tt.-     ^  x      i     ^^  ^1,    m 

four,  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Government  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  had  in  mind  a  scheme  for  settling 
the  Irish  difficulty  by  granting  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  a  university.  Opposi- 
tion to  this  resulted  in  his  making  a  double 
proposal,  and  he  has  now  come  out  in  a  let- 
ter outlining  this  proposition.  It  is  in  effect 
to  establish  two  universities,  one  for  Roman 
Catholics  at  Dublin  and  one  for  Protestants 
at  Belfast.  The  latter  is  practically  to  ab- 
sorb Queen's  College,  while  the  former 
is  to  exist  side  by  side  with  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity. In  each  case  the  test  acts  are  to  be 
rigidly  carried  out.  All  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships paid  out  of  the  public  funds  are  to 
be  open  to  competition!  irrespective  of  creeds; 
no  public  endowment  is  to  be  given  to  chairs 
in  philosophy,  theology  or  modern  history. 
The  number  of  clergy  on  the  governing  body 
is  to  be  strictly  limited,  and  the  right  of  ap- 
peal is  secured  to  all  professors.  The  two 
are  to  be  distinctively  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  only  in  the  fact  that  on  their 
governing  boards  these  two  bodies  Avill  be 
predominant.  Mr.  Balfour  argues  at  some 
length  in  favor  of  this  scheme,  affirming  that 
as  there  will  be  thus  two  Protestant  univer- 
sities and  one  Roman  Catholic,  while  the 
Roman  Catholics  outnumber  the  Protestants 
three  to  one,  the  Protestants  surely  cannot 
make  complaint.      Also  that  the  dominant 


idea  of  the  Reformation  is  liberty  of 
thought,  and  that  that  can  by  no  means  be 
arrogated  purely  by  the  Protestants.  The 
scheme  confers  no  powers  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  the  larger  education 
that  is  thus  provided  will  surely,  he  thinks, 
meet  any  possible  objections.  The  proposi- 
tion has  already  aroused  bitter  opposition, 
apparently  not  so  much  because  of  unwill- 
ingness that  Roman  Catholics  should  have 
all  the  education  they  want,  as  because  the 
Liberals  are  fighting  for  disestablishment, 
and  they  believe  in  disestablishment  all 
around.  At  the  same  time  there  are  a  number 
of  Tories  who  are  opposed  to  it,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  possibly  there  may  be  a  double 
split,  the  Unionists  being  supported  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  Liberal  party  and  a  section  of  the 
old  Conservatives,  while  a  considerable  ele- 
ment both  of  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives 
will  be  earnest  in  their  opposition, 


France  and 


The  probability  of  an  under- 


standing between  France  and 
^  *  England  in  regard  to  the 
various  questions  arising  between  the  two 
Governments  seems  to  be  increasing.  Just 
what  the  influences  are  that  have  been  at 
work  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  the  fact  ap- 
pears to  be  that  France  has  made  up  her 
mind  either  that  internal  dangers  are  too 
serious  or  that  external  opportunities  are  not 
wortli  the  continuance  of  the  tension  that 
has  been  manifest  for  some  time  past.  Ad- 
dresses in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
are  entirely  in  this  line.  While  abating  not 
at  all  the  claims  of  French  honor,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  has  urged  some  kind 
of  an  agreement,  and  the  French  press  is 
minimizing  rather  than  magnifying  the 
points  at  issue  between  the  two  countries. 
111!  London  also  there  are  constant  inter- 
views between  the  authorities,  and  the  Home 
Secretary  in  a  speech  not  long  since  gave 
more  than  a  hint  of  a  report  that  a  treaty 
was  being  prepared  which  would  effectually 
clear  up  all  these  difficulties.  Among  the 
suggestions  for  that  was  one  that  France 
should  be  allowed  larger  influence  in  Central 
Africa  to  make  up  for  her  loss  in  the  Sudan, 
and  possibly  in  Newfoundland.  The  French 
rights  on  the  shore,  perhaps,  could  be  bought 
off  for  a  sum  of  money.    Possibly  also  the 
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Islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  With 
regard  to  the  Chinese  and  Siamese  questions 
nothing  definite  has  been  affirmed,  but  that 
Lord  Salisbury'  has  not  forgotten  them  is  ap- 
parent from  a  recent  reference  of  his.  Alto- 
gether, the  outlook  is  very  much  more  favor- 
able than  it  has  been  for  some  time  past. 


France  and 
Siam. 


As    fuller    information    comes 


in  regard  to  the  difficulty  at 
Kentao  the  general  French 
policy  in  Siam  is  becoming  more  apparent. 
The  accompanying  map  will  explain  the  sit- 
uation. At  the  time  of  the  arrangement  be- 
tween France,   England  and   Siam,    France 


MAP   or   SIAM 

SCALE  OF  MILES 


was  awarded  the  whole  west  bank  of  the 
Mekong,  from  the  point  where  Siam,  Bur- 
mah  and  Tongking  meet,  south  to  the  borders 
■of  Cambodia.  England's  effort  to  secure  ab- 
solute neutralization  of  the  whole  of  Siam 
failed.  An  agreement  Avas  made  between 
the  two  Powers  by  which  the  valley  of  the 
Menam  included  between  the  two  lines  indi- 
cated should  be  recognized  by  both  Powers 
as  neutral.  England  was  allowed  influence 
in  the  little  section  on  the  west  and  the  great 
■territory  on  the  east  was  left  without  any 
agreement  at  all.  England  was  not  to  inter- 
fere, but  there  was  no  definite  statement 
that  France  should  not,  altho,  as  Lord  Salis- 
bury has  remarked,  it  was  certainly  implied 


in  the  arrangement  that  Siam  should  be 
supreme.  Another  condition  was  that  for  a 
zone  twenty-five  kilometers  wide  (about  fif- 
teen and  a  half  miles),  on  the  west  of  the 
Melvong,  the  Siamese  Government  is  to  con- 
struct no  fortified  port  or  military  establish- 
ment, as  also  in  the  section  at  the  south,  in- 
cluding Battambaug  and  Siamrep,  where  is 
the  city  of  Cliantabon,  which  France  was  to 
occupy  until  the  complete  evacuation  by 
Siam  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Mekong  and 
the  pacification  of  the  west  bank.  A  ques- 
tion has  arisen  as  to  what  was  meant  by 
pacification.  Inasmuch  as  the  Siamese  Gov- 
ernment was  not  allowed  to  have  fortifica- 
tions in  that  zone,  how  could  she  effectively 
pacify  the  region  ?  The  result  of  the  whole 
thing  has  been  manifest  in  serious  blunders 
in  atlases.  Thus  the  whole  section  of  Siam 
lying  between  the  eastern  boundary  of  in- 
fluence and  the  Mekong  has  beem  described 
on  some  maps  as  practically  French,  and  it 
is  over  this  very  question  that  the  contest  be- 
tween Siam  and  France  is  liable  to  be  seri- 
ous, and  in  regard  to  which  Lord  Salisbury 
has  definitely  taken  the  side  of  Siam.  An 
additional  difficulty  arises  from  the  constant 
efforts  of  France  to  create  disturbances,  not 
only  in  the  twentj^-five  kilometers  zone,  but 
in  the  entire  eastern  section  of  the  kingdom. 
Thus  she  has  endeavored  to  force  the  recog- 
nition as  French  territory  of  a  section  of  the 
country  not  ceded  in  the  treaty,  on  the 
ground  that  at  one  time  it  was  under  the 
same  local  government  as  a  part  of  the  ceded 
territory.  French  officials  have  secured 
Siamese  subjects  as  French  proteges,  pro- 
vided them  with  French  registration  papers 
and  allowed  them  to  defy  the  Siamese  au- 
thorities and  then  appeal  for  French  protec- 
tion. The  result  is  that  the  situation  is  be- 
coming increasingly  dangerous. 


Early  in  the  week  there 
Dreyfus  Revision    ^^.^^.^    indications    of    ad- 

^  vantage  for  the  situation 

in  France.  The  trial  of  the  action  for  libel 
brought  about  by  the  widow  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Henry,  who  committed  suicide  in 
prison  after  his  confession  of  forgery  in  the 
Dreyfus  case,  was  postponed,  and  one  cause 
of  considerable  anxiety  was  thus  eliminated 
for  the   time  being.       The   very   next   day, 
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however,  it  was  announced  that  the  case  of 
revision    would    not    be    intrusted    to    the 
Criminal  Section  of  the  Court  of  Cassation 
alone,  but  would  have  to  be  passed  upon  by 
the  entire  Court.    This  came  in  the  form  of 
an  announcement  of  a  bill  by  the  Govern- 
ment, in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  ex- 
amination by  the  first  president  of  the  Court 
of  the  charges  made  by  M.  de  Beaurepaire 
made  it  evident  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
intrust  the  judgment  of  the   affair  to   the 
Criminal  Section  alone.    The  bill  is  to  come 
before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  very  bitter  discussion  will  take 
place.      That  it  will  eventually  be  carried 
is     considered     probable,     but,     meanwhile, 
it      delays      revision,      gives      opportunity 
for     the     continuance     of     the     bitterness 
manifest      during      the      past      year,      and 
weakens  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
Government.      Another  significant  fact  is  a 
manifestation  of  disloyalty  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Bonapart- 
ists.    During  a  theatre  performance  a  num- 
ber of  that  party  raised  a  tricolor  fiag,  sur- 
mounted by  an  imperial  eagle,  and  shouted 
"  Vive  I'Empereur  !  "    There  was  consider- 
able excitement  and  blows  were  exchanged, 
but  no  arrests  were  made. 


Sweden's 


ment  of  her  share  of  his  annual  civil  list. 
He  was  urged  to  retract,  but  absolutely  re- 
fused to  do  so,  and  the  payment  is  still  held 
back.  As  he  has  large  personal  means  it  does 
not  affect  his  comfort,  but  it  will  empha-size 
the  hostilities  between  the    two    countries. 
These  hostilities  may  indeed  affect  seriously 
general   European  politics.    Sweden   is  pre- 
dominantly German  and  the  Swedish  court 
is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  that  of  Berlin. 
Norway  is  more  closely  allied  to  France  and 
Russia  and  is  eager  for  a  republic.    Sweden 
is  bound  by  pledges  to  the  Triple  Alliance  to 
co-operate  with  it  in  the  event  of  a  Euro- 
pean   war     by    closing    the    Baltic    Sea    to 
French  and  Russian  ships,  but  it  is  extreme- 
ly doubtful  whether  she  would  be  able  to 
carry  out  this  pledge  in  the  case  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  Norway.    Altogether  the  sit- 
uation   resulting    from    the    retirement    of 
King  Oscar  is  regarded  anxiously  by  Europe. 


For  some  time  King  Oscar 

of  Sweden  and  Norway  has 
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^  been      sutfermg      from      ill 

health,  and  at  last  his  physicians  have  or- 
dered him  to  take  a  complete  rest.  He  has 
therefore  intrusted  the  government  provis- 
ionally to  the  Crown  Prince  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  has  gone  to  Baden  for  treat- 
ment. King  Oscar's  reign  has  been  a 
very  turbulent  one,  and  he  has  felt  most 
keenly  the  constant  strain  between  the  two 
parts  of  his  kingdom.  The  recent  action  of 
the  Norwegian  Storthing,  removing  all  em- 
blems of  the  union  between  the  two  countries 
from  the  Norwegian  flag,  has  increased  the 
strife  and  worn  very  heavily  upon  the  King. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  note  what  results  may 
follow  from  the  rule  of  the  Crown  Prince.  He 
believes  in  the  use  of  force  and  that  Sweden 
should  conquer  Norway  and  compel  that 
country  to  submit.  His  public  expression  of 
this  opinion  some  little  time  since  caused  the 
Norwegian  Parliament  to  withhold  the  pay- 


The  Levant. 


After  a  considerable  period 


of  quiet  there  is  a  Bulgarian 
Cabinet  crisis.  For  some  time  there  haa 
been  discontent  owing  to  the  impression,  so 
reported,  that  Premier  Stoiloff  has  thrown 
his  influence  in  favor  of  Macedonian  auton- 
omy, whereas  his  opponents  claim  that 
Macedonia  should  be  incorporated  with  Bul- 
garia. The  result  is  that  the  whole  Cabinet 
has  resigned,  and  Prince  Ferdinand  has  called 
upon  M.  Grecoff  to  form  a  Cabinet.  Just 
what  may  be  involved  in  this  is  not  entirely 
evident.  That  anything  immediately  seri- 
ous will  result  is  scarcely  probable,  altho  Mr. 
Grecoff  is  understood  to  be  in  general  sym- 
pathy with  the  Russian  idea  rather  than 
with  that  of  absolute  Bulgarian  independ- 
ence. At  the  same  time  comes  information 
from  Constantinople  of  a  plot  to  assassinate 
the  Sultan  as  he  was  making  his  annual  visit 
to  kiss  the  mantle  of  the  prophet  in  the  old 
city.  There  had  been  an  announcement  of  a 
conspiracy  by  a  conspirator,  and  the  police 
immediately  arrested  four  men,  but  the 
precipitate  action  gave  the  rest  time  to  es- 
cape. They  then  took  very  great  precau- 
tions, and  it  is  said  visited  all  the  drug  stores 
and  hermetically  sealed  all  deposits  of 
chlorate  of  potash  to  alleviate  the  Sultan's 
fear  of  being  attacked  by  explosives.  The 
ceremony  passed  off  without  accident. 


THE  TREATY  OF  PEACE. 


BY    PROF.     JOHN    B.     MOORE, 
Secretaky  and  Counsel  to  the  American  Peace  Commission. 


By  the  5tli  article  of  the  protocol  signed 
at  Washington  on  the  12th  of  August  last,  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor on  the  part  of  Spain,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  United  States  and  Spain  would  each  ap- 
point not  more  than  five  commissioners  who 
should  meet  at  Paris  not  later  than  the  1st 
of  October  and  proceed  to  the  negotiation 
and  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  which 
should  be  subject  to  ratification  according 
to  the  constitutional  forms  of  the  two  coun- 
tries.   Bj^  the  6th  article  it  was  provided  that 
upon  the  conclusion  and  signing  of  the  pro- 
tocol, hostilities  between  tlie  two  countries 
should  be  suspended,  and  that  notice  to  that 
effect  should  be  given  as  soon  as  possible  by 
each  government  to  the  commanders  of  its 
military  and  naval  forces.    Under  this  stip- 
ulation a  provisional  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties,  technically   known    as    an     armistice, 
was    established,    but    the    state    of    war 
continued.    It  still  exists;  the  mutual  decla- 
rations of  war  stand  unrevoked;  and  active 
hostilities  may  at  any  time  be  resumed  upon 
the  failure  of  the  two  countries  to  make  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  under  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  protocol.  Such  is  the  actual  state 
of  the  case  in  point  of  law. 

In  pursuance  of  the  agreement  embodied  in 
the  protocol,  which  looked  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  five  commissioners  on  each 
side  were  duly  appointed.  They  met  at 
Paris,  and  on  the  10th  of  December  last,  af- 
ter more  than  two  months  of  constant  nego- 
tiation, concluded  a  treaty  of  peace.  This 
treaty  has  been  made  public  through  the 
regular  ofiicial  channels,  but,  long  before  its 
official  publication,  its  more  important  pro- 
visions were  well  known.  As  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion,  and  its  stipulations  have  given 
rise  to  differences  of  opinion.  Perhaps  no 
treaty  of  peace  was  ever  made  that  satisfied 
all  parties.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  for- 
tune of  the  present  treaty  is  peculiar.      It 


generally  happens  that  treaties  of  peace  arw 
criticised  because  the  negotiators  yielded 
too  much,  or  failed  to  obtain  concessions  on 
which  it  was  thought  that  they  should  have 
insisted.  The  present  treaty  is  opposed 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  negotiators- 
obtained  more  than  was  desirable. 

The  first  idea  suggested  by  this  objection 
is  that,  if  it  should  be  deemed  to  be  well 
founded,  it  can  easily  be  remedied,  without 
disturbing  the  settlement  made  at  Paris.  If 
the  representatives  of  the  victorious  nation, 
fail,  in  their  negotiation  of  peace,  to  obtain 
all  that  should  have  been  required,  their 
failure  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  renewal 
of  the  war,  or  by  some  other  costly  means. 
In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  United 
States  will  have  it  within  its  power,  as  soon 
as  the  treaty  of  peace  is  ratified  and  carried 
into  effect,  to  dispose  of  any  of  the  acquisi- 
tions which  it  may  not  desire  to  hold,  on 
terms  better  than  those  that  were  granted  ta 
Spain. 

This  is  a  practical  view  of  the  matter,  but 
an  incomplete  one.    The  treaty  of  peace  is 
to  be  justified  and  commended,   not  alone 
upon  the  ground  that  it  places  the  United 
States  in  a  commanding  position,  in  which 
it  can  freely  determine,  in  accordance  with 
what  it  shall  decide  to  be  its  own  interests, 
its  future  relations  to  the  late  Spanish  colo- 
nies in  question,  but  also  upon  the  ground 
that  it  embodies  the  only  apparent  solution 
of  the  difficult  situation  in  which  our  Gov- 
ernment was  placed  as  the  result  of  the  war 
with  Spain.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  war 
was  the  intervention  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  for 
the   purpose   of   establishing   the   independ- 
ence of  Cuba.    In  the  ensuing  declaration  of 
war,   however,   there  was  no  limitation   of 
hostilities  as  to  times,  places,  or  objects.  The 
two  nations  entered  into  a  general  war,  with 
all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  inher- 
ent in  that  condition,  and  their  fleets  and 
armies,  wherever  they  existed,  were  placed^ 
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ill  a  hostile  attitude  for  purposes  of  attaclv 
aud  defence.  In  tlio  Pacific,  Spain  held, 
among  other  colonial  possessions,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  in  the  principal  harbor  of 
which  lay  a  fleet  to  whose  depredations 
American  commerce  in  the  East  would  be 
•exposed.  The  United  States  had  a  fleet  at 
Hong  Kong,  a  Britisli  port.  Under  the  rules 
now  observed  by  neutral  nations,  the  stay 
•of  belligerent  fleets  in  neutral  ports  is  ordi- 
narily limited  to  twenty-four  hours.  The 
American  fleet  must,  therefore,  put  to  sea, 
and,  being  far  away  from  any  base  of  sup- 
plies, must  soon  become  helpless  or  useless, 
unless  it  should  establish  such  a  base  in  the 
territory  of  the  enemy.  It  was  accordingly 
-ordered  to  capture  or  destroy  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  thus,  while  breaking  the  latter' s 
offensive  power,  to  preserve  its  own.  No 
one  has  ever  ventured  to  criticise  this  order, 
so  obviously  was  it  required  by  the  circum- 
stances. And  yet  we  may  fairly  ascribe  to 
it  the  present  situation  of  our  Government 
with  respect  to  the  Philippines,  Our  com- 
mander attacked  and  destroyed  the  Spanish 
fleet  and  then  proceeded  to  blockade  the  port 
of  Manila.  Q^his  was  a  logical  and  legitimate 
military  operation,  having  for  its  object  the 
crippling  of  the  resources  of  Spain  as  well  as 
the  reduction  of  the  capital  of  the  islands, 
which  contained  a  Spanish  army.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  design  our  forces  were 
for  a  time  aided  on  laud  by  the  insurgents. 
In  August  we  captured  the  city  and  made 
prisoners  of  the  Spanish  garrison.  The 
power  of  Spain  in  the  group  was  broken  be- 
yond the  hope  of  restoration.  The  attempt  of 
the  United  States  then  to  withdraw,  even  if 
it  had  been  permissible  as  a  military  meas- 
ure, would  have  produced  anarchy  only  to  be 
followed  by  the  intervention  of  various  pow- 
ers, in  which  we  should  have  been  obliged 
to  participate. 

By  the  protocol  of  the  12th  of  August, 
Spain  agreed  to  relinquish  all  claim  of  sov- 
ereignty over  and  title  to  Cuba,  and  to  cede 
to  the  United  States  Porto  Rico  and  other 
Spanish  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well 
as  the  island  of  Guam  in  the  Ladrones;  and 
it  was  provided  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
should  determine  "  the  control,  disposition 
and  government  of  the  Philippines."  In  the 
•correspondence  leading  up  to  the  conclusion 


of  this  convention,  the  Spanish  Government 
declared  that  it  did  not  "  a  priori  "  renounce 
its  sovereignty  over  the  group,  thus  implying 
that  it  might  do  so  in  the  end. 

Such  was  the  situation  that  confronted 
the  Peace  Commissioners  at  Paris.  In  the 
first  paper  presented  by  the  Spanish  Com- 
missioners it  was  declared  that,  since  the 
signing  of  the  protocol,  the  status  quo  in  the 
Pliilippines  had  "  been  altered  with  daily  in- 
creasing gravity  to  the  prejudice  of  Spain 
by  the  Tagalo  rebels,  who  formed  during 
the  campaign,  and  still  form,  an  auxiliary 
force  to  the  regular  American  troops."  This 
declaration,  while  it  asserted  the  existence 
of  a  relation  between  the  American  forces 
and  the  insurgents  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  had  not  sought  to  estab- 
lish, and  had  indeed  disclaimed,  practically 
admitted  that  Spain  was  unable  to  maintain 
herself  in  the  group  even  as  against  the  na- 
tives. 

What,  then,  was  to  be  done  with  the  is- 
lands? To  attempt  to  restore  them  to  Spain, 
even  if  there  had  been  no  question  of  foreign 
complications  to  consider,  would  have  been 
a  tragic  farce.  This  fact  is  so  generally  un- 
derstood that  the  idea  of  restoration  has 
found  few  advocates. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  United 
States  should  have  pursued  the  same  course 
as  was  taken  with  reference  to  Cuba,  and 
have  required  Spain,  instead  of  ceding  the 
islands,  merely  to  relinquish  all  claims  of 
sovereignty  over  and  title  to  them.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  our  position  would  have 
been  improved  by  such  a  measure.  The  con- 
cession made  by  Spain  would  have  been  as 
great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and 
would  have  called  for  a  corresponding  com- 
pensation. Moreover,  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult concessions  to  obtain  from  Spain  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  was  that  of  the 
simple  relinquishment  of  her  sovereignty 
over  Cuba.  She  preferred,  for  the  sake  of  her 
subjects  and  their  property,  to  cede  the  is- 
land to  the  United  States,  and  in  fact  strenu- 
ously insisted  upon  doing  so.  The  Ameri- 
can Commissioners,  however,  adhered  to  the 
resolution  of  Congress,  with  the  necessary 
result  that,  while  we  have  not  acquired  the 
permanent  sovereignty  of  Cuba,  we  are  in 
actual  and  indefinite  occupation  of  the  is- 
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laud,  with  all  the  responsibility  for  good 
government,  and  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property,  that  such  exercise  of  the  pow- 
ers of  sovereignty  entails.  In  the  Philip- 
pines our  position  is  strengthened  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  we  are  to  possess  full  sov- 
ereignty and  title,  so  that  we  may  deal  with 
the  situation  with  the  utmost  freedom."  But 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  w^e  should 
have  entered  into  some  arrangement  with 
other  powers  for  the  government  of  the  is- 
lands under  an  international  agreement. 
Does  experience  justify  such  an  attempt? 
It  may  be  asserted  that  no  such  an  arrange- 
ment has  ever  been  made  except  on  grounds 
of  apparent  necessity,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  armed  conflicts  between  the  inter- 
ested powers.  We  have  ourselves  for  some 
years  been  concerned  in  the  effort  to  main- 
tain a  tripartite  government  in  Samoa.  The 
islands  are  few  in  number,  and  their  affairs 
by  no  means  intricate,  and  yet  they  are  the 
scene  of  frequent  commotions,  such  as  we 
are  witnessing  at  the  present  moment.  The 
great  vice  in  international  governments  is 
that  they  perpetuate  the  jealousies  in  which 
they  originate,  and  tend  to  aggravate  rather 
than  to  remedy  the  local  conditions  that  ren- 
der self-government  impracticable. 

In  this  relation  a  sharp  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  international  arrangements 
for  the  government  of  countries  incapable  of 
conducting  a  civilized  administration,  and 
mere  agreements  of  neutralization  with  ref- 
erence to  countries  like  Belgium  and  Switz- 
erland. Belgium  and  Switzerland  are  highly 
civilized  States,  capable  of  maintaining  or 
derly  and  prosperous  governments  without 
foreign  intervention  or  control.  The  interna- 
tional agreements  with  respect  to  them, 
therefore,  are  designed  merely  to  secure  their 
independence  against  the  encroachments  of 
foreign  covetousness.  They  simply  declare 
the  policy  of  "  hands  off."  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  cases  of  Bel- 
gium and  SAvitzerland  cited  as  examples  of 
what  should  be  done  in  regard  to  the  Philip- 
pines. They  would  be  more  to  the  point  if 
there  was  evidence  to  show  that  any  native 
government  could  unaided  even  temporarily 
establish  its  authority  over  half  the  group, 
to  say  nothing  of  maintaining  its  power  and 
affording  protection  to  life  and  property. 


It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  concerning  the  Philip- 
pines are  the  logical  result  of  the  situation 
in  which  the  United  States  has  been  placed" 
in  respect  of  the  islands.  The  question  of 
their  future  government  and  its  forms  and 
limitations  may  be  determined  in  due  time 
upon  full  investigation  and  deliberation.  It 
cannot  be  determined  in  the  treaty  of  peace. 
Indeed,  as  it  is  not  seriously  proposed  either 
to  give  the  islands  back  to  Spain,  were  such 
a  thing  practicable,  or  to  allow  her  a  share 
in  their  future  control,  it  would  seem  to  be 
peculiarly  inappropriate  to  reopen  the  nego- 
tiations and  prolong  the  present  condition  of 
things  for  the  purpose  of  informing  her, 
through  an  amendment  to  the  treaty,  of  our 
present  views  as  to  our  future  policy.  With- 
the  treaty  ratified  and  the  state  of  peace 
re-established,  we  may  work  out  our  policy 
with  a  free  hand.  That  it  will  be  just  and 
enlightened  is  an  assumption  that  inay  fair- 
ly be  made.  The  policy  of  the  "  open  door," 
declared  in  the  negotiations  at  Paris,  and 
secured  by  the  treaty  to  Spain,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  intelligence  with  which  our 
Government  has  approached  the  problems 
before  it,  as  well  as  of  its  beneficent  inten- 
tions. In  the  same  spirit  it  doubtless  will 
endeavor  to  establish  in  the  islands  the  most 
liberal  system  of  self-government  compati- 
ble with  order. 

As  to  the  power  of  the  United  States  to 
acquire  territory  by  treaty  and  to  provide 
for  its  government,  the  right  may  be  main- 
tained on  clear  constitutional  grounds.  In- 
deed, little  opposition  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  for  the 
cession  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  Spanish  is- 
lands in  the  West  Indies  and  of  Guam. 
"  The  Constitution  confers  absolutely  on  the 
Government  of  the  Union,"  said  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marsliall,  "  the  power  of  making  war 
and  of  making  treaties;  consequently  the 
Government  possesses  the  powder  of  acquir- 
ing territory,  either  by  conquest  or  by 
treaty."  (American  Insurance  Co.  vs.  Can- 
ter, 1  Peters,  511,  541.)  The  Constitution 
also  provides  that  "  the  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  n'^v.-dful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  terri- 
tory or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States."    (Article  IV,  section  3,  para- 
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graph  2.)  Uuder  these  provisions  the  United 
States  has  on  various  occasions  acquired  ter- 
ritory, some  of  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
Alaslva,  was  remote,  and  has  provided  for 
its  government.  Some  of  tlie  territory  that 
^\e  acquired  from  Mexico  in  184G  is,  as  is 
Alaslva,  still  held  in  the  condition  of  terri- 
tory, under  forms  of  government  estab- 
lished by  Congress.  The  inhabitants  have 
been  secured  in  their  personal  liberty  and  in 
the  possession  of  their  property,  and  have 
usually  been  endowed  with  a  large  measure 
•of  self  government,  but  they  do  not  partici- 
pate in  the  political  power  of  the  Union,  as 
do  the  citizens  of  the  States. 

The  provision  of  the  treaty  for  the  adjudi- 
cation and  settlement  by  the  United  States 
of  the  claims  of  its  citizens  against  Spain 
that  may  have  arisen  "  since  the  beginning 
of  the  late  insurrection  in  Cuba,  and  prior 
to  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  treaty,"  has  been  characterized  as 
"  a  most  startling  and  dangerous  provision." 
It  may  be  defended,  however,  as  a  just  pro- 
vision, and  it  is  sustained  by  our  precedent 
iiction  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican  war.  The 
claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  Spain  and  of  Spanish  subjects 
against  the  United  States  having  been  mutu- 
ally relinquished,  as  the  result  of  a  war  not 
undertaken  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
claimants,  it  seems  to  be  proper  that  these 


persons  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  the 
total  loss  of  their  just  demands.  It  was  on 
this  principle  that  the  United  States  satis- 
fied the  claims  of  its  citizens  against  Mexico 
after  the  war  with  that  country.  The 
claims  against  Spain  will  be  referred  to 
some  domestic  tribunal  for  hearing  and  ad- 
judication, and  it  is  not  to  be  anticipated 
that  any  will  be  allowed  except  such  as  are 
well  founded.  It  has  been  the  constant 
practice  of  the  United  States  to  refer  inter- 
national clai]ns  against  itself  as  well  as 
those  against  other  powers  to  the  adjudica- 
tion of  some  tribunal,  without  restriction  as 
to  the  number  or  the  amount  of  the  claims. 
This  practice  has  been  amply  justified  by  its 
results. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
nothing  that  tends  more  to  impair  the  influ- 
ence of  a  nation  in  its  dealings  with  other 
powers  than  the  defeat  of  the  negotiations 
conducted  by  its  duly  constituted  authorities 
for  the  settlement  of  its  affairs.  This  re- 
mark applies  with  special  force  to  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  treaty  of  peace.  As  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  such  treaties  are  generally  the  re- 
sult of  solemn  and  anxious  deliberation  and 
of  mutual  adjustment.  A  request  for  revision 
on  one  side  is  likely  to  be  met  with  a  similar 
request  on  the  other.  Such  a  course  is  there- 
fore to  be  avoided. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


THE   NEGOTIATIONS    AT    PARIS. 

BY    THE    HON.     WILLIAM    R.     DAY, 
President  of  the  American  Peace  Commission. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Independent: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  issue 
of  your  valued  paper  bearing  date  12th  inst., 
containing  an  article  on  "  The  Treaty  of 
Paris,"  by  Mr.  Theodore  Stanton.  Mr.  Stan- 
ton was  favorably  known  to  me  in  Paris,  and 
I  am  sure  he  would  not,  intentionally,  mis- 
represent any  part. of  the  proceedings.  In 
one  respect,  however,  I  wish  to  invite  cor- 
rection of  the  statements  of  his  article,  as 
jour  paper  will  reach  and  influence  many 
who  may  never  read  the  ofl3cial  minutes  of 
the  Joint  Commission,  wherein  is  set  forth  a 


full  account  of  the  proceedings  referred  to 
by  your  correspondent.  After  discussing  the 
attempt  of  the  Spanish  Commissioners  to  in- 
voke discussion  of  President  McKinley's 
message  to  Congress,  wherein  reference  is 
made  to  the  destruction  of  the  "  Maine,"  and 
stating  that  the  Americans  disclaimed  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  mes- 
sage, Mr.  Stanton  says:  "Thereupon  Senor 
Rios  became  still  more  excited,  and  striking 
his  left  breast-pocket  violently  with  his  right 
hand,  exclaimed  rather  theatrically  and  very 
emphatically:   '  Well,  I  have  read  it  and  I 
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have  a  copy  of  the  passage  here  ! '  Judge 
Day  forgot  himself  for  a  moment  and  an- 
swered drily:  'Tell  him  he'd  better  keep  it 
there  ! '  But  the  words  were  softened  down 
-as  they  passed  through  the  diplomatic  lips 
of  the  interpreter,  and  the  irate  Spaniard 
was  mollified  rather  than  still  further  an- 
gered by  the  response." 

No  expression  of  the  kind  was  used,  nor 
was  anything  said  in  the  remotest  degree 
akin  to  such  expression.  It  may  be  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  throughout  the  proceedings 
the  American  Commissioners  studiouslj^ 
avoided  any  word  or  act  which  might  wound 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  Spanish  Commis- 
sioners, who  met  the  American  representa- 
tives in  the  same  spirit,  and  observed  with 
perfect  curtesy  the  amenities  of  the  occasion. 


Mr.  Stanton  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise 
of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fer- 
guson performed  his  duty  as  interpreter.  His 
great  skill,  ability  and  fairness  met  with  the 
unqualified  approbation  of  all  the  Commis- 
sioners, Spanish  and  American.  In  three 
months  of  arduous  service  Mr.  Ferguson's 
work  was  accepted  without  criticism,  altho 
several  of  Spain's  representatives  were  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  both  languages. 

What  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  is  Mr. 
Stanton's  erroneous  impression  that  one  of 
the  American  Commissioners  so  far  "  for- 
got "  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion  as  to 
use  the  language  attributed  to  him. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

William  R.  Day. 

Canton,  O. 


FOR  A  PHILIPPINE  REPUBLIC. 


BY    JOHN    SHERMAN, 
Ex-Secretary  of  State. 


The  situation  in  tlie  Philippines  is  ex- 
tremely serious  and  the  attitude  in  which 
we  are  found  is  not  very  graceful  or  consist- 
ent. There  seem  to  be  some  men  in  the  na- 
tion who  would  drive  us  on  to  attack  and 
tear  to  pieces  the  first  Asiatic  republic,  but 
their  influence  is  growing  weaker  day  by 
^ay,  and  the  signs  indicate  that  the  nation 
will  act  in  accordance  with  humanity,  con- 
sistency and  common  sense  and  acknowl- 
edge and  respect  the  government  which  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  have  set  up  and 
which  they  desire  to  support. 

The  Philippine  Republic  was  in  existence 
long  before  the  Americans  arrived  at  the 
place.  The  Filipinos  were  fighting  the  Span- 
ish long  before  we  were.  If  Dewey  had 
asked  for  their  co-operation  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  co-operated.  Their  government 
is  as  regularly  established  as  the  govern- 
ment of  which  Washington  was  the  head, 
and  our  position  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
French  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  We 
would  have  thought  it  very  ungenerous  of 
the  French  if,  after  helping  us  to  drive  out 
the  British,  they  had  insisted  upon  govern- 
ing us.    We  would  have    fought    them    for 


our  liberty  as  vigorously  as  we  fought  the 
British,  and  the  signs  go  to  show  that  the 
Filipinos  will  fight  us  rather  than  allow 
us  to  rob  them  of  their  liberty.  This  atti- 
tude is  natural,  for  the  rule  of  the  Spaniard 
had  at  least  the  virtue  of  being  understand- 
able to  them,  while  they  do  not  understand 
us  at  all. 

It  would  be  the  most  foolish  thing  in  all 
the  histories  of  nations  for  us  to  attack  and 
conquer  a  republic  merely  because  we  have 
the  power  to  do  it.  Such  a  course  of  pro- 
cedure would  violate  the  precedents  we  have 
followed  for  a  hundred  years,  and  destroy 
our  moral  influence  among  the  nations. 

It  would  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for 
the  United  States  and  the  Filipinos  to  let 
them  form  a  republic  after  their  own  method 
wihout  any  interference  from  us.  It  might 
be  different  from  ours  in  some  ways,  as  ours 
was  different  from  the  republics  that  pre- 
ceded it— there  must  be  differences— but  that 
need  not  give  us  any  concern.  What  we 
should  rejoice  over  is  to  see  Asiatics  setting 
up  a  government  of  the  people,  and  it  is  our 
duty  and  privilege  in  the  premises  to  act 
the  part  of  the  kindly  sponsor  for  this  new 
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life  and  furnish  protection  rather  than  op- 
pression. 

A  mistake  has  been  made  and  we  have 
got  to  go  baclv.  We  can  afford  to  withdraw 
our  army  and  fleet,  even  in  the  face  of  blus- 
ter and  threats,  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
overturn  the  cradle  of  national  liberty.  This 
is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  the  feeling  in 
Washington,  and  the  President  would  give 
a  good  deal  if  he  could  only  get  our  army 
back  without  striking  or  being  struck.  Re- 
cent movements  of  our  troops  have  been 
construed  as  threats  by  the  Filipinos,  who 
are,  apparently,  quite  capable  of  attacking 
our  men.  Only  a  few  of  them  seem  to  have 
any  idea  of  our  strength. 

Even  If  we  could  obtain  the  Philippines 
without  any  struggle  and  with  the  good  will 
of  the  people,  they  would  be  of  no  use  to  us. 
We  have  already  an  immense  territory,  much 
of  which  is  undeveloped.  We  own  more 
than  one-third  of  the  continent,  including  all 
its  best  parts.  We  should  be  content.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  added  to  our  territory  in 


the  past,  but  in  the  Louisiana  purchase,  the 
acquisition  of  Florida  and  Texas,  and  the 
taking  in  of  the  territory  acquired  from 
Mexico,  we  have  acquired  land  that  was 
comparatively  unsettled  and  which  could  be 
made  into  States.  We  could  never  look  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  the  Philippines  could 
become  a  sovereign  State  and  have  a  voice 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

I  am  not  among  those  who  think  we 
should  acquire  the  Philippines  in  order  to 
gain  a  foothold  in  Asia.  We  don't  want  a 
foothold  in  Asia.  Nor  do  I  think  that  we 
should  view  with  any  jealousy  the  south- 
ward movement  of  Russia.  Russia  is  our 
very  good  friend  and  has  been  so  for  many 
years. 

England  would  like  to  enlist  us  in  all  the 
controversies  that  she  has  on  her  hands  in 
Eastern  Asia.  She  would  then  make  sure  of 
us  as  an  ally.  But  it  is  not  to  our  interest 
to  act  in  that  manner,  nor  would  it  accord 
well  with  our  past  professions  of  peaceful- 
ness  and  humanity. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    AND   THE    COMMON    MAN. 

BY    DAVID    STARR    JORDAN, 
President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  UniversitiY. 


Popular  education  has  higher  aims  than 
those  involved  in  intelligent  citizenship.  No 
country  can  be  truly  well  governed  in  which 
any  person  is  prevented  by  interference  or 
by  neglect  from  making  the  most  of  him- 
self, "  Of  all  State  treasures,"  says  Andrew 
D.  White,  "  the  genius  and  talent  of  citizens 
is  the  most  precious.  It  is  a  duty  of  society 
itself,  a  duty  which  it  cannot  throw  off,  to 
see  that  the  stock  of  talent  and  genius  in 
each  generation  may  have  a  chance  for  de- 
velopment, that  it  may  be  added  to  the 
world's  stock  and  aid  in  the  world's  work." 

But  the  work  of  the  free  public  school  can- 
not stop  with  the  rudiments  of  education. 
Else  the  common  man  would  remain  as  com- 
mon as  ever.  The  open  door  of  education 
must  be  more  than  a  door.  It  must  lead 
somewhere  and  to  something  worth  while. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  plead  the  value  of 
higher  education.    The  man  who  doubts  it 


is  beyond  the  reach  of  argument.  The  men 
who  have  made  our  country  are  the  edu- 
cated men,  not  its  college  graduates,  for 
until  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  col- 
lege men  were  not  themselves  abreast  of  our 
own  progress.-  The  country  was  made  by 
men  of  broad  views  and  high  ideals,  and 
these  views  and  these  ideals  passed  from 
them  to  the  common  man. 

I  do  not  even  plead  for  State  support  of 
higher  education.  That  our  people  have  taken 
for  granted,  however  niggardly  has  been  their 
provision  for  it.  If  the  State  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  higher  education  there  is  no  other 
agency  on  which  we  can  depend  to  supply  it. 
Higher  education  by  the  State  is  the  coming 
glory  of  democracy.  The  State  University 
is  the  culmination  of  the  State  normal  school 
system.  Without  the  head  the  system  is  it- 
self ineffective.  Each  part  of  the  system 
draws  it&  strength;  and.  its<  inspiration  froniL 
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the  i).-iit  which  is  higher.  I.op  off  the  top 
branches  of  the  tree  and  the  sap  ceases  to 
rise  in  its  trunk.  If  the  State  fails  to  fur- 
nish tlie  means  of  education,  higher  or 
lower,  these  means  will  never  bo  adequately 
supplied.  The  i)eople  must  combine  to  do 
this  work,  for  in  the  long  run  no  other 
agency  can  do  it.  Moreover,  any  other 
means  of  maintenance  of  the  University 
sooner  or  later  forms  the  entering  wedge 
between  the  school  and  the  people. 

Dr.  Angell  has  lately  said  that  the  history 
of  Iowa  is  the  history  of  her  State  Univer- 
sitj';  the  greatness  of  the  State  has  come 
through  the  groAvth  of  the  men  the  State 
has  trained.  What  is  true  of  Iowa  is  far 
more  true  of  Dr.  Angell's  own  State  of  Mich- 
igan. It  is  true  of  Washington,  of  Oregon, 
of  California,  of  all  the  States,  each  in  its 
degree. 

In  1887  I  spoke  before  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Ten  years  later, 
once  again  I  stood  on  the  same  platform. 
The  change  in  these  ten  j^ears  seemed  as  the 
work  of  magic.  A  few  hundred  students, 
housed  in  coarse  barracks,  with  few  teach- 
ers and  scanty  appliances  in  1887;  in  1897  a 
magnificent  university  that  would  no  wise 
stand  in  shame  if  brought  in  comparison 
with  Oxford  or  Cambridge  or  the  still 
broader  and  sounder  universities  of  Ger- 
man5\  Beautiful  buildings,  trained  profess- 
ors, adequate  appliances — all  gathered  to- 
gether by  the  common  people,  all  the  work 
of  the  State,  all  part  of  the  system  of  public 
schools  with  upward  of  two  thousand  stu- 
dents actually  there  in  person,  the  control- 
ling percentage  of  the  men  and  w^omeu  of 
college  age  in  the  whole  great  State.  In 
this  university  to-day  is  written  the  history 
of  Minnesota  for  the  next  century.  It  is 
an  inspiring  history,  a  history  of  freedom, 
of  self-reliance,  of  wisdom  and  self-restraint. 
As  I  looked  down  into  those  bright  young 
ej^es,  I  felt  that  I  w^as  gazing  forwai-d  into 
the  future  of  American  democracy,  I  had 
looked  into  the  middle  of  the  next  century 
and  I  had  found  it  good. 

But  more  than  one-third  of  the  students 
were  girls,  and  some  one  at  my  elbow  said. 
"  It  looks  like  a  girl's  school,"  so  in  fact,  it 
did.  Then  in  thought,  I  looked  forward  to 
the  day  when  these  six  hundred  girls  should. 


most  of  them,  be  centers  of  Minnesota 
homes,  homes  of  culture,  homes  of  power, 
in  the  noble  influences  of  which  the  work  of 
tlie  university  sliould  be  multiplied  a  hun- 
dred fold.  Then  I  blessed  the  wisdom  of  the 
fathers,  I  rejolccMl  in  the  fact  that  our  State 
universities  were  schools  for  women  as  they 
are  for  men.  In  the  control  of  our  State  uni- 
versities are  the  homes  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  from  tliese  homes  of  culture, 
purity  and  power  will  come  the  fortunate 
students  of  the  fortunate  colleges  of  the 
3'ears  to  come. 

James  Bryce  has  said  that  of  all  institu- 
tions in  America,  it  is  of  the  universities 
that  we  have  the  most  right  to  be  proud. 
No  other  institution  in  America  holds  such 
promise  of  the  future.  The  State  Univer- 
sity is  the  glory  of  our  democracy.  This  I 
can  realize  now  that  I  stand  outside  its 
walls,  with  no  part  or  lot  in  its  successes, 
even  better  than  in  the  past,  when  with  such 
force  as  I  had  I  did  battle  in  its  ranks. 

The  successful  university,  like  the  success- 
ful man,  must  have  an  individuality  of  its 
own.  It  must  stand  for  something.  Unless 
it  has  a  definite  character  and  purpose  it 
does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  a  cheese 
factory.  There  are  American  universities 
in  the  vegetable  stage,  without  will  or  soul, 
with  a  limp-handed  president  and  profess- 
ors anxious  only  to  hold  down  their  jobs. 
Such  universities  do  not  justify  their  exist- 
ence. Good  students  shun  them.  Good 
teachers  scorn  them,  and  the  good  they  do 
is  half  evil  because  they  stand  in  the  w^ay 
of  something  better. 

A  university  is  great  only  in  the  spirit 
which  pervades  it.  What  this  spirit  Is  de- 
l)ends  on  the  men  that  make  its  faculty. 
Every  man  wiio  has  a  right  to  enter  a  col- 
lege as  professor  should  be  a  man  who 
knows.  He  should  be  a  master  of  the  w^ork 
in  hand,  and  above  all  he  should  be  a  grow- 
ing man.  A  growing  man  invites  growth: 
even  mold  will  not  grow  on  a  fossil.  The 
teacher  should  have  "  powder  enough  to  be 
productive."  No  second-hand  man  was  ever 
a  great  teacher.  No  second-hand  mjiii. 
Avhether  plodder  or  charlatan,  should  have 
a  place  within  consecrated  Avails. 

To  secure  w^orthy  men  w^orthy  salaries 
must  be  paid,  salaries  on  which  young  men 
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can  live  and  j;row.  There  is  no  profession 
which  demands  so  niucli,  none  which  on  the 
avern.ce  is  so  poorly  paid.  Tliis  is  bocaiise 
presidents  and  boards  hiclv  discriniinjition. 
They  pay  the  stick  and  the  charlatan  the 
same  salary  they  pay  the  scholar.  The 
scholar  will  leave  sooner  or  later  for  some 
place  of  work  Avhere  he  is  better  appre- 
ciated. The  salaries  generally  paid  can  at- 
tract oiily  young  men,  or  wealc  men.  The 
young  men  of  power  will  make  reputations 
and  go  somewhere  else.  Those  who  will  be 
permanently  satisfied  with  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  a  year  are  only  the  dregs 
of  the  profession.  A  growing  man  must 
travel,  must  have  books,  must  be  able  to 
care  for  his  family.  Without  these  he  can- 
not grow.  His  expenses  must  be  large,  his 
salary  must  be  larger. 

Doubtless  the  average  professor  isn't 
worth  two  thousand  a  year.  The  fact  is,  the 
average  college  professor  isn't  worth  five 
cents.  It  is  not  average  men,  but  real  men 
that  make  a  university.  Average  men  and 
average  teachers  can  be  bought  tied  in 
bunches  at  any  price  one  chooses  to  offer; 
for  real  men,  one  must  look  far  and  wide, 
for  they  are  in  demand. 

With  thoroughness  of  training  must  go 
sym})athy  and  skill.  The  teacher  must  come 
near  to  the  heart  of  liis  students.    'J'he  great- 


est teaclicr  is  tlic  one.'  who  never  forgets 
that  he  was  once  a  l)()y  and  who  knows  the 
aspirations,  the  limitations  and  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  boys  of  to-da>. 

And  with  all  this,  more  vital  than  all  is  the 
demand  for  character.  Without  character, 
devoted,  rugged,  strength  of  soul,  no  man 
has  a  right  to  teach.  Along  this  line  every 
year  the  profession  is  winnowed  of  its  chaff. 
Vacillating  men,  cj'nieal  men,  perverse  men, 
tricky  men,  visionary  men,  smart  men,  hyp- 
ocritical men,  beastly  men,  men  who  are 
slaves  of  habit,  weakness  or  vice,  are  cast 
out  one  by  one  from  the  profession  into 
which  they  have  drifted.  Let  such  as  these 
find  no  asylum  in  our  college  faculties. 

The  highest  function  of  the  university  is 
the  formation  of  character,  the  training  of 
men  and  women,  in  purity  and  strength,  in 
SAveetness  and  light.  The  great  teacher 
never  fails  to  leave  a  great  mark  on  every 
young  man  and  woman  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact.  And  this  mark  of  greats 
ness  in  its  last  analysis  is  always  a  moral 
one.  There  is  no  real  excellence  in  all  this 
world  which  can  be  separated  from  right 
living. 

"  The  earth,"  says  Emerson,  "  is  upheld 
by  the  veracity  of  good  men.  They  make 
the  world  wholesome." 

Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


WINTER    ON    THE    HILLS. 


BY    CLINTON    SCOLLARD. 


What  rlo  the  city  Jiouseliugs  know 

Of  AVinter  hale  and  hoar, 
Who  crouch  beside  the  back-log's  glow 
•  Behind  the  battened  doo]-? 

Not  theii's  the  wonder  of  the  waste,- — 
White  league  on  league  out-rolled  ; 

Not  theirs  'neath  spacious  skies  to  taste 
The  tonic  of  the  cold  ! 

Not  theirs  the  North-Wind's  breath  to  breast 

Till  each  vein  tingles  warm 
Tlie  while  lie  drives  along  the  west 

The  horses  ot  the  storm  ! 


Not  theirs  the  snows  as  soft  as  sleep 

That  hill  and  hollow  hood ; 
Nor  the  oracular  silence  deep 

AVithJn  the  druid  wood ! 

Not  theirs  by  night,  undimmed,  to  mark 

The  spangles  of  the  Bear ; 
Nor  through  the  dark  from  arc  to  arc 

The  pale  auroras  flare ! 

Not  theirs  to  share  the  proffered  part 
Of  wealth  he  holds  in  store ; 

Not  theirs  to  know  the  constant  heart 
Of  Winter  hale  and  hoar  I 

Cl;TNTON,'N.  Y, 


SAiMOA. 


When  Robert  Louis 
dropped  the  anchor  of  his  yacht  in  the  bay 
of  Nikihaba,  the  charm  and  witchery  of  the 
tropics  so  Avove  their  spell  upon  his  recep- 
tive nature  that  he  wrote,  "  My  soul  went 
down  with  tliese  moorings,  whence  no  wind- 
lass maj^  extract  nor  any  diver  fish  it  up, 
and  I  -and  some  of  my  ship's  company  were 
from  that  hour  the  bond  slaves  of  the  Is- 
lands." And  again,  in  1893— "Ah!  this  is 
such  a  morning-  as  j^ou  have  never  seen. 
Heaven  upon  earth,  and  the  sweetness, 
freshness,  depth  upon  depth  of  unimagin- 
able color,  and  the  huge  silence  broken  by 
the  far  awaj-  murmur  of  the  Pacific."  His 
body  lies  upon  the  summit  of  Mount  Vaia, 
in  the  spot  chosen  by  him,  overlooking 
Vailima,  his  dear  South  Sea  home,  and  the 
forest,  harbor,  reef  and  ocean  which  he 
loved  so  well.  Immediately  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  A^'aia,  in  the  town  of  Apia,  on  Janu- 
ary 1st  of  this  year  occurred  a  tiny  revolu- 
tion and  a  bloodstained  tragedy  which  has 
stirred  passion  and  anxiety  in  three  great 
nations,  and  caused  the  doors  of  Foreign 
Oflices  to  open  and  close  with  unwonted 
celerity.  The  Chief  Justice,  appointed  by  the 
three  great  powers,  England,  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  and  authorized  to  make 
the  decision,  had  declared  Malietoa  Tanu 
duly  elected  King.  The  Samoan  people,  en- 
couraged by  German  officials,  had  instantly 
overthrown  the  boy  King,  killed  or  captured 
his  followers  and  recognized  his  rival, 
]Mataafa,  as  Sovereign,  while  the  German 
officials  had  attempted  to  remove  the  Chief 
Justice  by  force  and  to  install  a  German  in 
his  authoritative  position.  The  Supreme 
Court  had  been  defied,  and  the  treaty  vio- 
lated. 

To  understand  these  events,  a  brief  his- 
torical resume  is  essential.  The  Samoan  Is- 
lands, of  volcanic  origin,  fertile,  covered 
with  rich  tropical  foliage  to  the  tops  of  their 
lofty  mountains,  fanned  by  the  trade  winds 
to  a  soft  temperature  in  which  60  degrees 
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Stevenson  first  and  DO  degrees  i  ahrenheiL  are  the  extremes, 
lie  seven  days'  steaming,  seventy-one  hun- 
dred miles,  southwest  of  Honolulu,  10  de- 
grees south  of  the  equator  and  173  de- 
grees west  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
JMore  than  one  European  power  has  long 
looked  upon  them  with  covetous  eyes. 
In  1830  the  first  visit  of  a  missionary  to 
Samoa  was  made  by  John  Williams.  While 
the  people  generally  took  kindly  to  the  new 
religion,  the  cause  was  temporarily  delayed 
by  the  existence  of  a  war  in  which  the  High 
Chief  Malietoa  was  a  principal  actor.  Upon 
learning  that  war  and  bloodshed  were  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  he 
indicated  that  he  would  soon  be  prepared 
to  become  a  convert,  but  would  kill  his 
enemy  and  crush  his  family  before  adopt- 
ing the  religion  of  peace.  He  kept  his  word. 
The  new  faith,  thus  happily  inaugurated, 
has  ever  ruled  the  Islands.  All  the  inhab- 
itants (except  some  of  the  white  people) 
are  Christians  to-day,  about  one-seventh 
Catholic  and  the  remainder  Protestant. 
Churches  and  schools,  embowered  in  palms, 
orange  and  bread  fruit  trees,  abound  in  all 
the  picturesque  villages,  family  prayers  go 
up  from  nearly  every  thatched  home  as  the 
balmy  evening  comes  on,  and  all  the 
younger  generation  read  and  write,  while 
from  their  little  pittances  of  money  they 
send  eighteen  missionaries  of  their  own 
race  to  teach  the  Gospel  to  the  more  de- 
praved people  of  New  Guinea.  Belonging 
to  the  Polynesian  race,  like  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Hawaii,  Tonga,  Tahiti  and 
New  Zealand,  of  undoubted  remote  Malay 
origin,  the  Samoans  are  a  most  interesting 
and  picturesque  people,  large,  erect,  well 
nourished,  dignified,  polite  and  hospitable, 
brown  in  color,  largely  retaining  their  native 
methods  of  life  and  dress  (or  undress,  if  you 
will),  and  greatly  given  to  politics.  But  the 
war,  with  Malietoa  as  the  head  of  one 
party,  which  John  Williams  found  in  1830, 
has   practically   been   going   on   ever   since. 
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Wlieu  one  Malietoa  dies  or  is  slain  or  de- 
ported, another  succeeds  to  the  name  and 
to  the  everhisting  fight  against  the  Tumua, 
the  rival  party.  So  the  history  of  Samoa 
has  beon  mainly  that  of  a  struggle  between 
these  two  factions,  often  instigated  and  in- 
flamed by  tlie  intrigues  of  foreigners,  a  con- 
troversy as  inveterate,  long  continued  and 
bitter  as  that  between  the  anciynt  Scotch 
clans.  In  the  midst  of  these  conflicts  and 
intrigues,  L*resident  Hayes,  in  1878,  negoti- 
ated a  treaty  with  Samoa  securing  to  the 
United  States  the  right  to  maintain  a  coaling 
station  at  l*ago  I'ago,  one  of  the  safest  har- 
bors in  the  South  Pacific,  which  right  has 
recently  been  perfected  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  most  valuable  lands  about  the  harbor, 
the  contirmation  of  the  titles  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  letting  of  contracts  to  con- 
struct the  necessary  piers  and  wharves. 
After  1878  there  followed  a  series  of  wars 
and  schemes  until  188G-7-8,  Avhen  the  Ger- 
mans, who  have  the  largest  financial  in- 
terest of  any  foreign  nationality  in  the  Is- 
lands, attempted  to  seize  the  whole  group, 
captured  Malietoa  Laupepa,  then  King,  took 
him  aTvay  into  exile  and  set  up  as  King 
Tamasese,  a  native  puppet,  pulled  wholly  by 
strings  in  German  hands.  Then  came  re- 
monstrances by  the  other  powers,  civil  war 
in  Samoa,  the  native  opposition  led  by  Ma- 
taafa,  the  defeat  of  Tamasese,  and  the 
slaughter  of  many  brave,  young  German 
sailors  w^ho  had  landed  to  aid  their  feeble 
King.  These  events  were  followed  by  the 
so-called  hurricane  of  March  16,  1889, 
wherein  the  American  and  German  navies 
suffered  so  fearfully.  Then  Bismarck  called 
a  halt,  asked  for  a  new  conference,  and  on 
oi^une  1-1,  1SS9,  the  Berlin  Treaty  was  entered 
into  by  Samoa,  Germany,  England  and  the 
United  States,  whereby  the  independence  of 
Samoa  was  guaranteed,  Malietoa  Laupepa 
restored  as  King  and  two  foreign  officials, 
a  Chief  Justice  and  the  President  of  the 
Municipality  of  Apia,  were  to  be  appointed 
to  aid,  or  practically  direct,  the  native  gov- 
ernment, while  certain  duties  likewise  rested 
upon  the  three  Consuls.  The  weak  point  of 
the  treaty  has  always  been  its  complicated 
character,  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  a  native 
government  theoretically  autonomous,  a 
President  to  advise  it,  and  try  to  control  it, 


a  Clilef  .lustice,  to  recommend  legislation  to 
tlie  native  government  and  to  l)e  the  final 
legislator  in  the  municipality  of  Apia,  as 
well  as  a  court  of  last  ri-sort,  and  three  Con- 
suls with  ill  defined  boundaries  of  power. 
Til  us  instead  of  one  King  there  were  six. 
With  such  a  sul)division  of  authority  it  has 
been  extremely  difficult  to  locate  responsi- 
bility and  for  anyone  to  secure  efficient  and 
]n-ogressive  action  without  finding  some  fat  il 
clog  or  brake  in  another  part  of  the  machine. 
Then,  too,  the  utmost  tact  and  discretion 
and  due  respect  to  national  prejudices  and 
customs  of  others  are  requisite  to  any  degree 
of  success.  A  single  act  of  impatience  or 
disregard  of  the  rights  or  dignity  of  another 
official,  or  contempt  of  native  form  and 
politeness,  may  create  conditions  destructive 
of  all  usefulness  on  the  part  of  an  official. 
Any  act  of  injustice  or  oppression  is  sure  to 
be  quickly  resented. 

Jealousies  between  the  different  nationali- 
ties are  strong.  Yet  exact  justice,  evenness 
and  impartiality,  fair  treatment  of  all  and 
complete  independence  of  any  special  influ- 
ence are  as  quickly  recognized  and  appreci- 
ated by  natives  and  foreigners  in  Samoa  as 
elsewhere.  The  natives  learn  quickly  to 
submit  their  differences  with  confidence  to 
a  white  official  who  listens,  investigates  and 
decides  fairly,  and  to  accept 'his  advice  as 
that  of  a  true  and  competent  friend.  They 
are  somewhat  apt  in  imitation,  and  judicious 
administration  of  law  or  government  affairs 
soon  produces  its  effect  as  the  most  efficient 
of  object  lessons.  In  spite  of  drawbacks, 
fighting,  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  the 
Berlin  Treaty  can  justly  claim  not  to  have 
satisfied  the  sanguine  hopes  of  its  distin- 
guished authors,  but  yet  to  have  given  a  bet- 
ter government  to  Samoa  than  ever  existed 
there  before,  to  have  made  Apia  as  well  gov- 
erned a  municipality  as  is  often  found,  to 
have  created  more  miles  of  good  roads  than 
had  been  there  made  in  all  time  before,  to 
have  effectually  prevented  the  sale  of  de- 
structive intoxicating  liquors  to  natives,  to 
have  settled  finally  all  land  titles  and  estab- 
lished an  efficient  system  of  registration,  to 
have  created  a  government  that  paid  its  own 
bills,  to  have  secured  equal  rights,  in  all  re- 
spects, to  residents  of  all  nationalities,  to 
have  established   an   international   court  of 
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last  resort  that  has  earned  the  respect  of  all, 
and,  what  is  more  important  than  all  else,  to 
have  esta))lished  a  rule  of  law  to  govern  all 
the  high  contracting  parties  in  their  relations 
to  Samoa.    Before  the  treaty  constant  fric- 
tion arose,  but  thin-e  was  nothing  to  define 
the  rights  of  either  nation,  and  the  troubles 
in   Samoa  were  a  constant  menace  to   the 
peace  of  nations.      The  difference,  interna- 
tionally, is  that  between  a  new  mining  camp 
in  the  Klondike,  where  every  man  is  his  own 
judge,  and  the  same  community  when  or- 
ganized   under   known    written    law.       The 
rights  of  the  parties  are  now  defined,  and  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  whatever  of  irregu- 
larity has  recently  occurred  in  the  islands. 
Mill   be  corrected  within  the  limits  of  the 
treaty  and  will  cause  no  break  in  friendly 
relations  between  our  country  and  Germany. 
So  far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned,  the 
treaty  was  the  result  of  manj^  years  of  dip- 
lomatic  action    by    administrations    of    dif- 
ferent political  faiths,  was  deliberately  en- 
tered into,   perfects    to    us    our  invaluable 
rights  in  Pago  Pago  harbor,  gives  to  us  a 
foothold  from  which  we  can  not  be  shaken 
in  the  only  independent  group  in  the  South 
Pacific,   lying  in  the  pathway  of   all   com- 
merce  between   our   Pacific   coast  and   the 
great  Republican    empire    growing    up    in 
Australia,  at  whicn  all  steamers  from  the 
United    States   to   Australia   touch,    and   at 
which,  doubtless,  the  Pacific  cables  will  find 
one  of  their  resting  places,  sure  to  become 
of  transcendent  importance  when  our  Nica- 
ragua Canal  is  constructed.      When  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  thrice  recommended  a  with- 
drawal from  the  treaty,  he  found  little  re- 
sponse to   his   call  even   in   his   own   party. 
AVhen  President  McKinley  announced  that 
there  would  be  no  withdrawal  from  Samoa, 
he  had  the  country  with  him.    With  rights 
secure  in  Samoa  in  the  South  Central  Pa- 
cific, with  Hawaii,  the  key  to  the  North  Pa- 
cific, in  our  possession,  and  with  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  Western  Pacific  under  our  con- 
trol,  our  country  will  be   in   the  strongest 
position  to  take  its  fair  and  just  part  in  the 
stupendous    development    now    in    progress 
in   the   Pacific   Ocean,    its   islands   and   en- 
compassing lands. 

Under  the   Berlin   Treaty,   Malietoa   Lau- 
pepa  was  brought  back  from  exile  in  1880 


and  reinstated  as  King.    In  1893  a  small  re- 
bellion occurred,  with  Mataafa  at  its  head. 
The  latter,   having  been  defeated,   was  de- 
ported to   the   Marshall   Islands,   where   he 
remained    under    German    custodians    until 
1898.       He    was    there    treated    with    great 
kindness   and   consideration,    and   doubtless 
became  attached  to  his  new  associates  and 
quite  probably  somewhat  under  German  in- 
fluence.      A   few   months   ago,    the   Powers 
Avhose   prisoner   he     was     decided    that   his 
punishment  had  been  sufficient,  and  that  he 
might  safely  be  allowed  to  return  to  Samoa, 
upon  his  solemn  and  no  doubt  serious  prom- 
ises to  abstain  from  all  disturbances  and  to 
yield  obedience  to  the   Consuls.       Unfortu- 
nately Malietoa  Laupepa  ended  his  troublea 
reign  by  death  near  the  time  of  Mataafa's 
return.    Instantly,  by  common  acclaim,  Ma- 
taafa was  put  forward  as  successor.    It  was 
not  necessary   for   him   to   take   any   action 
himself.      He  had  the  support  of  the  Catho- 
lics,  and  of  the  Tumua  party,   and  of  the 
great   mass   of   Samoans   who   admired   his 
character    and    standing    and    sympathized 
with  his  long  exile.    He  is  a  man  of  com- 
manding presence,  a  ruler's  qualities,   gra- 
cious manners,  and  fitted  to  be  King  of  his 
people.  One  of  the  rival  candidates  was  Tam- 
asese,  son  of  the  old  German  puppet  King 
Tamasese.    He  Avithdrew  his  claims,  so  far 
as  he  had  any,  in  favor  of  Malietoa  Tanu, 
the    remaining    competitor.      The    latter    is 
the  son  of  the  deceased  King  Malietoa  Lau- 
pepa,   and   is   a   mere   boy,    still   in   school, 
under  missionary  control,  utterly  incapable 
of     steering    the     native     canoe     of     State 
through    the    turbulent    waters    of    Samoan 
politics.    The  treaty  provides  that  in  case  of 
disputed   election   to   the   throne,   the   Chief 
Justice  shall  decide.    He  decided  in  favor  of 
Malietoa  Tanu,  holding  Mataafa  to  be  dis- 
qualified under  the  treaty.      As  the  treaty 
makes  no  such  disqualification,  the  decision 
was  probably  based  upon  some  remarks  in 
the  protocols  indicating  that  in  1889,  when 
tlie  negotiations   were   going   on,    Germany 
objected  to  Mataafa,  and  instead  consented 
to  the  return  of  Malietoa.    The  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Hon.   W.  L.  Chambers,  who  is  an  up- 
right  and   fair    man,     perhaps      misapplied 
things  said   years  ago,   not  now  applicable, 
and   not  in  the  treaty.    But  there   was  the 
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(locisioii,  reuderod  ou  the  last  day  of  Do- 
comber,  and  the  Court  had  jurisdiction. 
Jiut  boforo  Now  Yonr's  dny  was  done,  Mal- 
i(>(()a  Tjuni  was  in  liidin^,  Tnmasoso  in  a 
boat,  lying  under  the  sides  of  the  British 
warship  "  Porpoise,"  and  all  the  machin- 
ery of  the  native  government  in  the  hands 
of  the  adherents  of  INIataafa.  The  Chief 
Justice  retired  to  the  "  Porpoise,"  and  then 
the  Germnn  officials  declared  his  office  va- 
cant, apparently  upon  the  ground  that  he 
had  deserted  Samoa  and  the  three  powers 
nnd  "gone  to  England."  They  therefore 
installed  the  German  President  as  Chief 
Justice,  he  being  authorized  by  the  treaty  to 
act  in  case  of  a  vacancy.  These  latter  pro- 
ceedings were  manifestly  unlawful  and  will 
doubtless  be  disavowed  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. The  treaty  furnishes  the  full 
measure  of  the  rights  of  all,  and  is  our  com- 
plete safeguard  in  this  episode. 

It  should,   however,   be  remembered   that 
there  are  almost  always  two  sides  to  every 


controversy,  and  wc  li.ivc  not  yet  heard 
('onsul  Hose's.  He  is  n  nuin  of  large  experi- 
ence in  the  German  Foreign  Office  and  in 
important  stations  abroad,  and  of  mature 
age  and  ability.  Judgment  may  well  be  sus- 
pended until  we  have  all  the  facts,  and  we 
can  rest  assured  that  President  McKinley, 
without  haste  or  indiscretion,  will  eventually 
cause  all  our  rights  and  those  of  the  Samoan 
people  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  under  the 
treaty  to  be  made  secure.  If  German  of- 
ficials in  Samoa  exceeded  their  rights,  as 
now  seems  quite  clear,  their  acts  will  be 
disavowed  and  they  will  be  recalled.  Let 
the  treatj^  stand.  Let  us  hold  fast  to  what 
so  many  years  of  diplomacy  have  secured. 
Amend  it  so  as  to  remedy  defects  which 
experience  has  demonstrated,  but  hold  on  to 
it.  If  the  engine  does  not  always  work 
smoothly  this  is  no  good  reason  in  mari- 
time law  for  scuttling  the  ship  or  throwing 
the  cargo  overboard. 

St.  Johnsbuky,  Vt. 


IRRESPONSIBLE    NEWSPAPER    WRITERS. 

BY     CHARLES     H.      PARKHURST,      D.D. 


An  American  enjoys  thinking  as  he  likes, 
and  when  he  has  thought  a  thing  he  wants 
to  tell  it  and  to  print  it.  To  put  one's  ideas 
into  black  and  white  and  then  to  distribute 
them  is  an  American  instinct.  Our  fathers, 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  back,  could 
not  even  make  a  National  Constitution  with- 
out establishing  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity  an  unabridged  liberty  of  the 
Press.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  printed 
matter,— not  only  paid  matter  but  gratuitous 
matter,— pours  in  upon  one  through  the  mail. 
I  fill  on  an  average  two  large  waste-paper 
baskets  with  printing  house  output  every 
day,  and  there  are  thousands  of  others  in 
the  city  that  are  making  similar  daily  con- 
tribution to  the  ragman  and  the  dump- 
scows.  There  is  a  good  deal  among  it  that 
is  valuable,  and  even  that  which  is  not  is 
at  any  rate  a  relief  to  the  mind  that  it  comes 
from,  so  that  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word 
it  is  all  valuable. 

It  ought,  hoAvever,  to  be  remembered  that 


while  the  (constitution  guarantees  freedom 
of  the  Press,  that  guaranty  can  easily  breed 
mischief,  save  as  the  word  freedom  is  con- 
strued a  little  conservatively.  There  is  a 
certain  flamboj^ancj^  and  rampagiousness 
about  the  American  mind  that  makes  it  hard 
for  it  to  distinguish  between  freedom  and 
license.  Freedom  is  libertj'  under  law;  li- 
cense is  liberty  run  w^ild.  Except  where  lib- 
erty is  held  under  the  restraint  of  statutes 
or  public  sentiment  the  tendency  is  always 
to  break  loose  into  a  wider  and  wider  pas- 
ture of  insubordination. 

The  matter  of  determining  just  where  lib- 
erty shall  stop  and  law  step  in  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  delicate  point.  It  is  pe- 
culiarly difficult  in  the  matter  of  freedom  to 
print.  The  prerogative  is  recognized  in  the 
Constitution,  and  a  good  many  Americans 
are  quite  as  jealous  of  their  civic  righfs 
under  the  Constitution  as  of  their  moral 
rights  under  the  Decalogue.  Then  also  the 
question  of  limiting  a  man's  liberty  to  print 
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Is  made  difficult  by  tlio  fad  that  wiiatcvcr 
tends  to  repress  liberty  of  speecli  and  of 
printing  is  liable  to  intensify  the  very  no- 
tions and  passions  that  are  repressed,  and, 
in  that  way,  to  develop  a  convulsion  or  vol- 
cano that  will  brealc  out  even  more  destruc- 
tively at  some  other  spot. 

Nevertheless  among  almost  all  people  that 
have  some  measure  of  respect  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  contemporaries  there 
is  developing  the  sentiment  that  the  danger 
line  between  the  freedom  of  the  Press  and 
the-  license  of  the  Press  has  been  crossed, 
and  that  some  kind  of  pressure  ought  to  be 
brought  to  bear  that  will  curb  the  skittish- 
ness  and  chasten  the  lawlessness  of  the  men 
who  print.  There  was  a  move  made  in  this 
direction  a  year  ago  by  the  introduction  into 
the  Legislature  at  Albany  of  the  famous 
Anti-Cartoon  Bill.  Considerable  sympathy 
was  developed  in  behalf  of  the  measure,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  in  its  professed  in- 
tent that  commended  itself  to  men  who  be- 
lieved in  decent  newspapers  and  who  had 
little  faith  in  scurrilous  attacks  considered 
as  means  of  improving  the  social  and  politi- 
cal condition.  It  was  considered,  however, 
that  there  were  grounds  for  thinking  that 
the  bill  was  not  proposed  in  good  faith,  that 
it  was  not  shaped  so  much  with  the  intent 
to  prevent  the  papers  telling  lies  about  peo- 
ple as  to  discourage  their  telling  the  truth 
about  them,  especially  picturing  the  truth 
about  them,  and  that  there  were  two  men  in 
particular  whose  physiognomies  had  been 
served  up  by  the  cartoonists  with  telling  ef- 
fect who  shrank  from  the  grotesque  public- 
ity given  them  by  such  artists  as  Mr,  Bush, 
and  who,  while  the^^  might  make  a  reputable 
show  under  the  ordeal  of  the  statuesque, 
could  not,  with  their  distinctive  type  of 
beauty,  sustain  the  strain  of  the  picturesque. 
The  bill,  therefore,  was  killed,  not  so  much 
by  its  contents  as  by  its  animus. 

Still  there  is  an  easy-going  regardlessness 
in  the  way  in  which,  by  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  Press,  matters  of  fact  and  personal  con- 
cern are  treated  that  is  absolutely  intoler- 
able and  that  cries  out  for  correction.  I 
liave  wondered  whether  the  existing  evil 
might  not  be  repressed  and  the  prevailing- 
inundation  of  misrepresentation,  libel  and 
lie  be  dammed  up  by  requiring  each  news- 


paper article  or  news  item  to  be  undersigned 
by  the  name  of  the  exchange  from  which  it 
is  (luoted  or  by  the  name  of  the  writer,  edi- 
tor or  reporter  by  whom  the  article  or  item 
is  prepared.  A  scheme  like  the  one  here  pro- 
poscHl  would  subs(u-ve  a  number  of  valuable 
ends.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  locate  re- 
sponsibility. You  read  an  article  which 
abuses  you  and  lies  about  you,  or  if  not 
about  you  about  one  of  your  friends,  and 
when  you  are  through  with  it  you  are  not 
simply  indignant  but  your  indignation  as- 
sumes a  peculiarly  mordant  acidity  from  the 
fact  that  you  do  not  know  whom  to  be  in- 
dignant at.  There  is  no  relief  in  being  an- 
gry with  a  crowd  or  in  being  angry  with  an 
impersonality,  and  not  only  is  there  no  re- 
lief but  there  is  no  chance  of  being  able  to 
get  at  the  particular  party  that  your  wrath 
wants  to  vent  itself  upon  and  no  promising 
means  of  securing  redress.  There  is  not  one 
journalistically  abused  man  in  ten  thousand 
that  will  go  to  the  length  of  taking  legal 
measures  against  a  great  newspaper.  A  big 
journal  represents  capital  and  capital  is  not 
afraid  because  it  knows  itself  to  be  prac- 
tically invulnerable.  Such  a  journal  also 
represents  a  croAvd  of  editorial  and  repor- 
torial  workers,  and  no  man  is  afraid  so  long 
as  he  is  one  of  a  crowd.  But  once  let  him 
understand  that  he  cannot  sink  himself  in 
the  mass,  but  that  what  he  writes  he  has 
got  to  write  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  dis- 
tinct personality,  and  that  he  will  have  to 
put  his  name  to  it  as  a  token  of  authorship 
and  a  guaranty  of  good  faith,  and  he  there- 
by establishes  direct  communication  with 
the  party  whom  he  tells  the  truth  about  or 
whom  he  slanders  or  lies  about  or  about 
whom  he  retails  a  lot  of  trashy  gossip  that 
no  respectable  or  decent  newspaper  has  any 
business  to  touch. 

It  is  amazing  to  what  flights  of  audacity  a 
newspaper  man  will  commit  himself  under 
cover  of  the  fact  that  his  work  only  appears 
and  he  himself  remains  an  impersonality. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  reporters 
to  spin  "  interviews  "  entirely  from  out  their 
own  inner  consciousness.  I  have  not  only 
seen  in  print  what  purported  to  be  inter- 
views with  myself,  and  which  from  first  to 
last  were  a  sheer  invention  of  the  reporter, 
but  I  have  seen  my  own  name  subscribed  to 
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siK'li  interviews,  and  tlien  perhaps  the  saiiK* 
paper  in  its  editorial  page  will  charge  ine 
with  tnlldng  of  things  that  I  know  noth- 
ing about  and  taunt  me  with  being  a  blather- 
skite. I  only  allude  to  eases  of  this  kind 
for  the  reason  that  I  am  able  to  speak  about 
them  as  of  my  own   knowledge. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  use  in  calling  a  great 
newspaper  to  account  for  such  things,  but  if 
the  particular  man  Avere  in  sight  that  such 
outrage  could  be  fastened  upon  then  there 
would  be  somebody  within  reach  whom  we 
might  hope  to  succeed  in  making  miserable, 
and  from  the  annoyance  of  whose  mendacity 
we  might  stand  some  chance  of  being  able  to 
protect  ourselves.  There  is  little  good  in 
shooting  until  we  see  to  a  nicety  what  we 
are  shooting  at.  Three  or  four  Aveeks  ago  a 
gentleman  came  to  town  whose  movements 
the  reporters  were  instructed  to  cover.  He 
was  dogged  from  house  to  house;  among 
other  houses  that  he  visited  was  my  own. 
The  reporter  happened  to  know^  that  my  vis- 
itor's views  upon  a  certain  matter  coincided 
with  my  OAvn,  and  with  onlj^  that  fact  to  go 
upon  he  extemporized  our  conversation  and 
printed  it  the  next  morning  in  the  paper  for 
which  he  is  paid  to  scavenger.  On  News- 
paper RoAv  that  may  pass  as  a  clever  piece 
of  journalism,  but  I  call  it  a  sneaking,  das- 
tardly trick,  and  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble had  the  perpetrator  been  obliged  to  put 
his  name  to  the  stuff  that  he  had  manufac- 
tured. 

It  would,  however,  be  injustice  to  saddle 
too  much  of  the  blame  of  these  things  upon 
the  reporters;  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  only 
bright  but  honorable,  and  they  would  be  still 
more  honorable  were  it  not  for  the  igno- 
minious uses  to  which  their  superiors  in  the 
newspaper  office  put  them.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  have  a  reporter  tell  me:  "I  am 
ashamed  to  rout  you  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  night; "  "  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  you 
questions  like  those  I  am  putting  to  you,  but 
1  have  to — it  is  a  matter  of  bread  and  butter 
with  me."  Sometimes  I  have  said  to  a  re- 
porter after  giving  him  a  verbatim  state- 
ment: "  Now,  will  you  print  this  just  as  1 
have  given  it  ?  "  The  answer  that  I  have 
had  a  great  many  times  come  back  to  me 
has  been:  "  I  will  take  it  to  the  office  just  as 
you  have  given  it,  but  how  it  will  be  '  doc- 


tored '  after  it  gets  out  of  my  hands,  I  can- 
not say."  Tliere  would  Ik;  no  more  "  doc- 
toring "  if  the  reporter's  own  name  were 
printed  along  with  the  interview,  for  his 
signature  would  make  him  responsible  for 
what  goes  before  his  signature,  and  if  called 
to  account  he  has  to  face  the  falsification 
himself  or  name  the  responsible  party.  In 
other  words,  signature  affords  a  distinct 
point  at  which  to  fix  obligation. 

In  another  way,  also,  a  system  of  signed 
articles  would  be  of  great  service  to  news- 
paper readers.  The  amount  of  credence  that 
Ave  at  present  give  to  a  ncAA^spaper  article 
varies  with  the  amount  of  general  confidence 
Ave  have  in  that  particlar  newspaper  in  its 
entirety.  We  regard  each  particular  ele- 
ment of  its  contents  with  the  average  regard 
that  we  have  for  the  whole  sheet.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  a  portion  of  its  editorial 
and  ncAvs  columns  we  value  at  less  than 
their  Avorth,  and  another  portion  we  value 
at  more  than  their  AA^orth.  When  I  read  a 
news  item  I  am  submitting  myself  to  some 
one's  instruction,  and  I  want  to  know  who 
that  "  some  one  "  is;  otherwise  I  have  no 
means  of  judging  to  what  degree  my  do- 
cility is  Avarranted.  So  when  I  read  an  edi- 
torial column  I  am,  for  the  time  being,  let- 
ting some  one  else  do  my  thinking  for  me, 
and  to  what  extent  I  shall  be  justified  in  al- 
io AA^ng  that  A^carious  ratiocination  will  de- 
pend, or  ought  to  depend,  on  my  knowledge 
of  the  intellectual  trustAvorthiness  of  the 
Avriter  who  substitutes  for  me.  In  order  to 
get  from  an  article  neither  more  nor  less  than 
it  ought  to  convey  I  need  not  only  to  know 
Avhat  the  Avriter  says  but  to  know  also  the 
Avriter  who  says  it.  The  man  is  the  measure 
of  the  value  of  what  he  writes,  so  that  if 
the  reader  knows  nothing  of  the  man,— as  is 
the  case  with  every  anonymous  article,— 
then  the  reader  has  no  means  of  gauging 
the  article's  value,  except  to  the  degree  that 
he  is  master  of  the  ground  which  the  article 
traverses;  but  so  far  as  he  is  master  of  that 
ground  the  article  can  be  of  no  use  to  him. 

The  system  w^e  have  advocated  would  be 
distinctly  in  the  interest  of  readers;  there 
are  reasons,  however,  for  supposing  that  it 
would  be  regarded  Avith  decided  disfavor  by 
journalists. 

New  York  Citv. 


THE    INCREASE   OF    OUR   ARMY. 

BY    ADJUTANT-GENERAL    H.     C.     CORBIN. 

There    is    now    before    Congress    a    bill,  in  the  United  States.    It  lias  been  stated  that 

known  as  the  Hull  bill,  for  the  increase  of  the  Indian  problem  has  passed  away.    It  is 

the  army.    This  bill  makes  the  strength  of  not  as  prominent  as  it  was,  but  it  has  not 

the  army  approximately  100,000  men.    The  yet  pased  away.    There  is  always  danger  of 

question    is    frequently    asked,    "  What    is  trouble  on  the  reservations,  and  there  would 

the  necessity  for  this  increase?  "    To  answer  be  more  danger  of  trouble  should  it  become 

that  question  is  the  purpose  of  this  article.  known  that,  in  case  of  such  trouble,  there 

As  a  result  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  pres-  were  not  troops  at  hand  to  meet  it.  The 
ence  of  the  United  States  troops  is  now  re-  cases  in  recent  years  in  which  it  has  been 
quired  in  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba  and  the  Philip-  necessary  to  call  out  United  States  troops  to 
pines,  and  will  be  required  there  for  a  period  enforce  the  laws  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
ef time  at  present  impossible  to  fix.    On  the  quire  mention. 

]st  of  April,   1898,   tlie  regular  army  num-  There   should   be   in   the   country   a    well- 

bered   2,143    officers   and   26,040   men.       By  trained,   well  disciplined  army,   not  only  to 

making  each  infantry  regiment  to  consist  of  meet  the  needs  above  referred  to,  but  also 

three  battalions  and  by  increasing  the  num-  to  keep  alive  the  military  spirit  and  tradi- 

ber  of  enlisted  men  in  troops,  batteries  and  tions,  and  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  na- 

companies,    the   maximum   strength   of  the  tional  militia.    In  recent  years  it  has  been 

regular  army  was  increased  to  about  62,000  more  and  more  the  custom  to  have  the  United 

men.    The  law  authorizing  this  increase  also  States  troops  in  camp  with  State  troops  at 

provided,  however,  that  at  the  end  of  the  their  annual  encampments.    This  has  been 

war  the  army  should  be  reduced  to  a  peace  done  on  the  request  of  the  authorities  of  the 

basis.    The  law  creating  the  volunteer  army  several  States,  and  the  War  Department  has 

provided  that  "  the  volunteer  army  shall  be  complied  with  these  requests  when  practica- 

maintained  only  during  the  existence  of  war,  ble.    It  is  believed  that  this  custom  has  been 

or  while  war  is  imminent."    There  are  in,  or  beneficial   to   the   State    troops   and   to   the 

under  orders  to  go  to,  the  islands  named  be-  regular  army  as  well.    Last,  but  not  least,  it 

low    the  following  approximate  number  of  is  well  to  have  an  army  of  moderate  size 

troops:  ready  to  take  the  field  at  short  notice,  should 

Q^^g^                         ^  ^                                      40  000  ^'®  again  have  war  with  a  foreign  power. 

Puerto  Rico 6,000  In  the  meantime,  the  volunteers,  upon  whom 

Puilippine  Islands 23,000  j^  ^^^^  ^^g^g  ^^.^  ^^^^  always  call,   would 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  troops  re-  have  time  for  organization,  equipment 
quired  for  foreign  service,  are  the  troops  for  and  mobilization.  Had  we  possessed 
the  United  States  proper.  We  have  been  a  larger  army  a  year  ago,  and  had 
for  years,  and  still  are,  proceeding  with  the  appropriations  in  former  years  been  suffi- 
work  of  erecting  modern  defenses  along  our  cient  to  allow  of  the  accumulation  of  a  re- 
sea  coasts.  The  armament  of  these  works  serve  supply  of  arms  and  equipments,  many 
is  costly  and  complicated,  and  rapidly  dete-  of  the  difficulties  we  have  labored  under 
riorates  if  not  properly  cared  for.  As  it  was  would  have  been  avoided,  and  much  money 
necessary  to  send  artillery  to  Cuba,  Puerto  would  have  been  saved. 

Rico  and  the   Philippine  Islands,   we  have  How  are  we  going  to  get  the  men  we  need? 

not  now  in  this  country  a  sufficient  artillery  As  above  stated,  the  existing  law  calls  for  the 

force  properly  to  care  for,  let  alone  adequate-  reduction  of  the  regular  army  and  the  dis- 

ly  man,  the  armament  already  installed,  not  charge  of  the  volunteers.    The  necessity  of 

to  mention  the  work  already  appropriated  the  country  is  a  larger  regular  army.    The 

for  and  under  way.    Neither  can  we  afford  work  to  be  done  will  take  time  that  no  one 

to  be  without  a  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry  can  measure.    The  volunteers  responded  to 
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the  Presideut's  call  with  patriotism,  and,  in 
many  cases,  at  a  groat  personal  sacrifice. 
They  enlisted  lor  the  time  of  active  hostili- 
ties, and  not  for  such  a  length  of  time  or  for 
such  kind  of  service  as  present  conditions 
make  necessary.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
the  necessity  for  a  much  larger  regular 
armj'  than  our  present  peace  establishment 
provides,  and  this  it  is  the  object  of  the  Hull 
bill  to  provide.  It  has  been  urged,  even  by 
those  who  favor  an  increase  in  the  line,  that 
an  increase  in  the  staff  is  unnecessary.  In 
some  of  the  staff  departments,  as  the  medical 
and  pay  departments,  the  work  of  the  staff 
is  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  line.  In  the  supply  departments  this 
is  not  true  to  the  same  exent,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  their  work  is  largely  in- 
creased l)y  the  geographical  conditions  gov- 
erning the  location  of  troops.  The  larger 
part  of  the  army  is  in  the  islands  formerlj^ 
()elonging  to  Spain.  Supplies  must  be  sent 
to  them  and  distributed.  On  account  of  cli- 
matic conditions,  the  troops  must  be  relieved 
and  replaced  at  regular  intervals.  This  has 
already  necessitated  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  ocean  transport  system.  In  these  is- 
lands new  military  departments  had  to  be 
organized.  These  require  general  and  staff 
officers  for  their  proper  administration. 

There  is  and  has  always  been  in  this 
country  an  objection  to  a  large  standing- 
army.  Q'here  have  been  two  objections.  The 
first  is  on  the  ground  of  expense.  This  needs 
no  discussion.  It  is  easily  understood,  and 
there  is  no  danger  that  our  army  will  ever 
be  larger  than  our  people  are  willing  to  pay 
for.    The  second  objection  is  due  to  senti- 


ment. It  is  feared  that  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple woultl  be  endangered.  This  has  been  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  without  contra- 
diction. It  is  time  that  it  sliould  be  contra- 
dicted. The  character  of  the  personnel  of 
the  army  is  now  known  by  the  people.  Our 
regular  army  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  vol- 
unteer army.  No  one  enters  it  against  his 
will.  The  term  of  enlistment,  three  years,  is 
short.  Very  few  men  enlist  with  a  view  of 
remaining  in  the  service.  But  a  small  pro- 
portion servo  longer  than  three  years.  They 
tlien  return  to  civil  life,  improved  mentally 
and  physically,  with  broader  views  of  life, 
j'.nd  ai'c  l)ettor  citizens  for  their  army  expe- 
rience. There  is  thus  a  constant  flow  into 
and  out  of  the  army.  Another  thing.  A  law 
passed  a  few  years  ago  prohibits  the  enlist- 
ment of  any  man  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
and  who  is  not  a  citizen,  or  at  least  who  has 
not  legally  declared  his  intention  of  becom- 
ing such.  The  officers,  it  is  true,  expect,  as 
a  rule,  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  army. 
But  they  do  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to  be 
good  citizens.  They  take  a  deep  interest  in 
all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
It  is  contended  that  with  such  a  personnel 
there  is  no  danger  to  the  liberty  of  the  coun- 
try ever  to  be  apprehended  from  stich  a  body 
of  men. 

Neither  could  it  be  used  as  an  instrument 
against  the  welfare  of  the  people.  It  de- 
pends for  its  support  upon  appropriations 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  any  Executive  who  ventured  to  use  it 
wrongly,  or  what  the  majority  of  the  people 
considered  wrongly,  would  be  promptly  im- 
peached. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


LIFE    FORBORNE. 


BY    LOUISE 

An,  were  we  but  together, 

Aye  sundered  as  we  are, 
What  fires  would  break  their  tether 

And  run  in  from  afar! 
But  either  wave  is  lonely, 
A  glow-worm  glory  only  : 
And  not  in  any  weather 
Shall  thou  and  I  together 
Now  brighten 
And  heighten 

Lo\e's  underlining  star. 


IMOGEN    GUINEY. 

Ah,  were  we  but  together. 

One  blosom  of  repose, 
Nor  upjper  wind  nor  nether 
Might  sear  us  ere  he  goes. 
Apart,  we  fade  to-morrow 
In  fragrances  of  sorrow  : 
And  not  in  any  weather 
Shall  thou  and  I  together 
Renew  in 
Time's  ruin 
Love's  dear  nnd  deathless  rose. 

AUBHRNDALE,    M  ASS 


THE   SOURCE  OF   ORIGINALITY. 


BY     MAURICE 

Tjie  study  of  nature  is  looked  upon  as  a 
bypath  to  originality;  at  least  so  it  seems 
when  we  glance  over  what  critics  and  com- 
mentators are  sayinj;-  about  it.  Natural  as 
this  mistake  certainly  is,  the  length  to  which 
it  has  led  popular  understanding  astray  may 
not  appear  wonderful;  yet  a  little  thought 
rightly  directed  to  the  subject  would  be  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  We  might  even 
find  the  golden  linlv  by  which  bookish  en- 
lightenment and  enrichment  are  connected 
with  the  knowledge  of  nature  in  the  best 
literary  products. 

Some  delightfid  writings,   like  certain  es- 
says of  Thoreau  and   Emerson,  or  like   the 
best  of  Greek  idyllic  poetry,  whem  read  with- 
out proper  reflection,  seem  to  owe  all  of  their 
charm   to   mere  description   of  simple  phe- 
nomena or  to  shrewd  comment  upon  what  a 
close  observer  has  been  able  to  see.    A  more 
thoughtful    examination,    however,    will    be 
sure  to  change  this  impression  and  uncover 
the  true  wells  of  freshness,  out  of  which  has 
come  a  fascination  as  subtle  as  that  of  na- 
'ture  itself.    Here  dwells  the  secret  that  was 
fabled   to   belong   to    Pieria   and   Arethusa; 
here  rises  the  alluring  fragrance  of  Ilybla's 
honey-combs.    But  our  age  is  intensely  prac- 
tical  and    must    demand    more    than    mere 
classical  allusion  and  illusion.    What  is  this 
secret,  stated  in  terms  of  cold,  plain  science? 
We  might  best  make  a  comparison.    The 
poet  is  like  a  bee.    His  product  is  a  honey, 
which  is  neither  wholly  his  own  nor  wholly 
nature's.    No  pure  nectar  of  flowers  may  be 
found  in  the  bee's  comb;  the  amber  richness 
garnered  there  is  a  distillation  of  composite 
nature,  a  brew  of  flower-life  and  bee-life  in- 
describably characteristic  of  both  flower  and 
bee.    This  is  the  formula  for  genuine  origi- 
nality— the   personal    quality   of   genius    in- 
separably blent  with  the  finest  and  rarest 
extracts  of  nature.    A  clear  distinction  may 
be   easily   made   between    what    is   written 
merely   about  nature  and   what  is  distilled 
from  nature  in  the  alembic  of  genius;    the 
former  may  be  attractive  reading,  the  latter 
has  for  its  distinction  the  haunting  and  tan- 
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tali/.ing  flavor  of  undiscoverable,  immanent 
freshness. 

The  self-conscious  victim  of  literary  ambi- 
tion who  shall  go  pottering  in  the  domain  of 
nature,  as  a  rag-picker  in  the  alleys,  will 
gather  a  bagful  of  facts  to  be  varnished  with 
his  ink;  but  valuable  as  the  written  results 
may  be,  they  will  have  not  a  trace  of  honey- 
dew  and  thyme,  not  a  smack  of  Parnassus, 
not  an  iridescent  bubble  of  the  Hippocrene 
to  give  that  divine  guaranty  by  whicli  :ill 
great  literature  is  made  secure  in  immor- 
tality. Genius  not  only  sees  everything,  but 
it  sets  an  iris  in  the  air;  it  hears  everything; 
but  beyond  mere  auditory  limits  it  catches 
the  under-murmur  and  the  over-swell;  all 
perfumes,  fragrances,  savors  reach  its  sense, 
but  into  its  honey  somehow  falls  a  pungent 
something  never  before  discovered,  the  one 
drop  of  absolute  distinction. 

Neither  in  books  nor  in  nature,  therefore, 
shall  the  student  find  the  recipe  for  orig- 
inality.   Long  ago  shrewd  lookers-on  in  life 
thought  they  saw  that  mere  learning  was  a 
handicap  to  freshness— that  the  scholar  was 
apt  to  be  satisfied  with  imitating  his  favorite 
masters.  But  the  bottom  fact  of  it  all  was  that 
genius  did  not  have  to  take  the  conventional 
path  to  learning.    Keats  at  twenty-three  had 
somehow   snatched   the   very    core   and   es- 
sence of  scholarship.    Shakespeare,  by  some 
divine  intuition,   surprised  every  secret    of 
both  books  and  nature  w^ithout  the  aid  of 
the  schools.    On  the  other  hand,  Milton's  im- 
mense classical  acquirements  did  not  hinder 
his  genius,  and  who  would  think  of  improv- 
ing Tennyson's  poetry  by  relieving  it  of  its 
scholarly  grace  and  bookish  allusions  ?    The 
quality  of  original  freshness  and  power  is  in 
the  man:    what  he  acquires,  whether  in  the 
schools  or  from  nature,  is  but  oil  for  the 
flame  of  his  genius;    or,  returning  again  to 
the  figure  of  the  bee,  the  substances    gath- 
ered by  him  must  be  transmuted  by  his  in- 
dividuality into  a  honey  at  once  strange  and 
familiar  with  an  alluring  tang  that  shall  de- 
light the  lips  of  all  men  fov  aU  time. 
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TFIE   ALLEGED    SAMl\SON-SCHLEY    CONTROVERSY. 


HY     I'ARK     BENJAMIN. 


On  tlie  23(1  of  Jauiinry,  the  question  of 
confirniiiij::  llu^  Ijroniotioiis  of  the  naval  offi- 
cers especially  distinguished  in  the  Santiago 
campaign,  over  the  heads  of  others  who  did 
not  actually  i)arti('ii)at(>  came  u\)  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  discussion,  at  first  relating  to  the 
general  jiolicy  of  such  advancement,  soon 
resolved  itself  into  a  reopening  of  the  issue 
whether  Admiral  Sampson  or  Admiral 
Schley  is  entitled  to  the  credit  for  the  vic- 
tory over  Cervera's  fleet. 

But  passing  reference  to  this  controversy 
has  been  made  in  these  columns,  chiefly 
because  it  had  no  existence  in  the  Navy;  or 
if  it  ever  did,  it  lasted  no  longer  than  was 
necessary  to  settle  it  quietly  and  definitive- 
ly, Navy  fashion,  without  the  slightest  sign 
of  discord,  much  less  of  public  imputation  of 
shortcomings  to  any  one. 

Meanwhile  the  official  reports  of  the  naval 
officers  engaged  in  the  campaign  have  been 
published  by  the  Navy  Department  as  an 
appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation.  This  is  not  only  the 
best  possible  evidence,  but  all  the  official 
evidence  which  the  Navy  Department  has 
on  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  it  was  sug- 
gested in  the  Senate  that  something  was  still 
being  withheld;  and  on  this  slender  justifi- 
cation a  discussion  has  been  precipitated 
upon  the  country  which  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  cast  unmerited  reflections  on 
the  Navy.  Having  done  this  much  mis- 
chief, the  Senate  has  postponed  the  w^hole 
matter  for  twenty  days. 

Full  and  exact  information,  as  I  have  said, 
now  being  available  in  the  oflBcial  reports, 
a  brief  and  wholly  impartial  statement  of 
the  material  facts  bearing  upon  the  contro- 
versy, based  on  these  reports,  and  nothing 
else,  is  now  offered  to  the  readers  of  The 
Independent,  who  are  left  to  form  their 
own  conclusions  upon  it. 

Schley  entered  the  Navy  in  1856.    Samp- 
son one  year  later.    Schley  since  then  has 
ahvays  been  senior  to  Sampson,  and  hence, 
under  military  usage,  entitle^i  to  prece<Jence 
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in  command.  Twelve  months  ago  both  were 
captains,  n(\ar  the  top  of  the  list.  Both  had 
attained  distinction,  and  both  had  sensed  as 
chiefs  of  bureaus  in  the  Navy  Department. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  of  seniority  pro- 
motion, Schley  would  attain  the  grade  of 
rear-admiral  in  January,  1901,  and  be  re- 
tired upon  reaching  the  statutory  age  of 
sixty-two  in  October  of  that  year.  Sampson 
would  not  become  a  rear-admiral  at  all,  but 
would  be  retired  as  a  commodore  in  1902. 
The  only  reward  which  the  law  provides  for 
distinguished  service  is  advancement  in 
numbers.  The  President  had  adjudged  both 
officers  worthy  of  this  recognition,  and  the 
Naval  Register  for  January  1,  1899.  shows 
that  Schley  has  been  advanced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  rear-admiral,  passing  over  the 
heads  of  six  seniors  still  in  active  service, 
and  that  Sampson  has  been  promoted  to  the 
same  grade,  having  passed  over  eight  sen- 
iors, one  of  whom  is  Schley.  It  is  for  the 
Senate  to  confirm  this  promotion,  and  unless 
it  does  so,  both  officers  will  resume  their 
original  seniority  places,  which  will  be  in  the 
list  of  commodores,  and  they  then  will  have 
received  no  special  reward  w^hatever  from 
the  country  for  distinguished  services  dur- 
ing the  war. 

The  so-called  Sampson  and  Schley  contro- 
versy is  now  raised  as  incidental  to  this 
question  of  confirmation.  Its  principal  issue 
is  whether  in  view  of  the  service  rendered 
by  both  officers,  Sampson  should  have  more 
reward  than  Schley,  or  Schley  than  Samp- 
son. Or,  in  other  words,  should  both  officers 
be  promoted  to  the  grade  of  rear-admiral 
over  the  heads  of  their  seniors,  and  if  so, 
should  the  original  seniority  position  of 
Schley  above  Sampson  be  maintained,  or  re- 
versed, as  the  President  proposes? 

Just  before  the  war  Schley  was  Chairman 
of  the  Light  House  Board  in  Washington: 
and  Sampson  captain  of  the  "  Iowa,"  in 
Admiral  Sicard's  Squadron.  In  March 
Schley  was  placed  in  command  of  the  flying 
squadron  assembled  at  Hampton  Roads  and 
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ready  to  movo  to  any  part  of  tlie  coast 
whicli  inij;ht  be  inciiaccd  by  the  Spanisli 
rtcot.  Diirinj?  tlio  latter  part  of  tlie  same 
iiiontli,  Admiral  Sieard  relinquished  coni- 
niand  of  the  North  Atlantic  Scpiadron.  tlien 
in  Key  AVest,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
was  succeeded  by  (■ai)tain  >^n!Mps()n  as  the 
senior  otlicer  i)resent.  and  afterward  l)y 
virtue  of  special  appointment  as  actin.ii'  rear- 
admiral. 

The  period  of  nnc(M-tainty  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  Spanish  ticvt  which  had  sailed 
from  Cape  Verde  Islands  ended  when  it  was 
reported  Jirst  at  Martiniiiue  and  then  at 
Curacao.  The  tlying  siiuadron  was  promptly 
dispatched  to  Key  West,  reached  there  on 
May  18,  and  left  next  day  for  Cienfuegos, 
whither  it  was  supposed  the  Spanish  ships 
had  gone. 

Sampson  with  his  ships  had  then  just 
returned  from  Porto  Rico.  On  May  19th 
both  of  our  squadrons  w^ere  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Key  West,  and  on  that  day  Cervera 
slipped  into  Santiago. 

Schley  remained  off  Cienfuegos  until  May 
24th,  when  he  departed  for  Santiago,  reach- 
ing there  two  days  later.  Sampson  was  on 
the  north  shore  of  Cufta,  not  far  from  Car- 
denas. Cervera  had  then  been  a  w^eek  in 
Santiago,  during  which  period  at  any  time, 
assuming  that  he  had  got  his  needed  sup- 
plies, he  could  have  departed  without  hin- 
drance. 

W^hen  Schley  arrived  future  happenings 
were  in  a  measure  determined.  The  antag- 
onists in  the  coming  battle  were  face  to  face. 
The  scene  of  the  conflict  was  assured.  The 
sequence  of  events  wiiich  was  to  culminate 
in  the  conversion  of  Cervera's  ships  into 
blackened,  battered  w^recks  on  the  Cuban 
coast  began  its  progress. 

When  Schley  reached  his  destination  he 
found  the  weather  bad  and  the  sea  heavy. 
The  coal  supply  of  his  ships  was  perilously 
low.  The  difficulty  of  taking  coal  from  the 
colliers  under  the  existing  conditions  was  so 
great  that  he  became  convinced  that  no  al- 
ternative remained  but  to  return  to  Key 
West  for  a  renewed  coal  supply.  He  sent 
a  dispatch  to  this  effect  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  began  his  return  journey  to  the 
'\vestw\ard.  He  states  that  his  intention  in 
standing  in  tliis  direction  was,  if  it  became 


necessary,  to  bar  any  attc^mpt  of  the  enemy 
(should  it  leave  Santiago)  to  reach  Havana 
by  a  dash  through  the  Yucatan  Passage, 
and  that  he  believed  an^'  movement  of  the 
eiHMny  toward  the  same  gojil  in  the  opposite; 
direction  through  the  Bahama  Channel 
would  be  blockcMl  by  Sampson.  He  had 
traversed  only  about  twenty-five  miles  when 
the  w^eather  conditions  improved,  enabling 
the  war  ships  to  coal  from  the  colliers.  The 
plan  of  going  back  to  Key  West  was  then 
abandoned.  Schley  returned  to  Santiago 
on  the  moniing  of  May  29th  and  found  the 
*'  Colon  "  and  the  "  ]\Iaria  Teresa  "  together 
with  tw^o  torpedo  destro3'ers  moored  in  the 
harbor  channel.  He  thereupon  blockaded  the 
place  with  the  "  Brof>klyn,"  "  low^a," 
"  Texas,"  "  Massachusetts,"  "  Marblehead  " 
and  "  Vixen." 

Meanwhile  his  dispatch  announcing  his  in- 
tended withdraw'al  to  Key  West  had  caused 
evident  apprehension  in  Washington.  It 
was  quickly  follow^ed  by  Sampson's  message, 
*'  The  failure  of  Schlej^  to  continue  block- 
ade must  be  remedied  at  once  if  possible. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  presence  of  a 
Spanish  division  at  Santiago." 

Schlej',  however,  had  not  carried  out  his 
expressed  intention,  and  therefore  had  not 
failed  to  continue  tlie  blockade,  as  a  message 
from  him  announcing  the  discovery  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  soon  proved.  He  was  still  very 
short  of  coal,  and  colliers  w^ere  at  once 
hastened  to  him.  Sampson  w^as  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Santiago  with  all  possible  speed 
with  the  "  New^  York  "  and  "  Oregon,"  and 
Schley  himself  w^as  directed  to  "  hold  on  at 
all  hazards." 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  31st,  Sampson 
being  then  steaming  in  haste  to  the  east- 
ward, Schley  transferred  his  broad  pennant 
to  the  "  Massachusetts  "  and  led  the  "  Iowa" 
and  "  New  Orleans "  to  a  position  7,000 
yards  (somewhat  over  4  miles)  from  the 
"  Colon,"  which  vessel  he  attacked.  The 
Spanish  ships  and  batteries  returned  the 
fire,  and  according  to  Scliley's  report  our 
vessels  continued  the  firing  for  ten  minutes 
(2  to  2:10  p.isr.)  and  then  stood  out  of  range. 
None  of  them  were  hit.  The  log  of  the 
"  Colon,"  which  was  captured  and  has  since 
been  published  by  the  Navy  Department, 
records  that  the  Spanish  shot  fell  short  of 
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oin-  vessels  on  {lecoiml  of  Vlie  IjiUer  keeping 
;il  (do  urenl.  a  distjuiee.  (Jnplain  Kvjins,  of 
the  "  Iowa,"  states  that,  the  range  lor  which 
his  gnns  a\ ere  laid  was  from  8,500  to  11,000 
yards.  The  maneuver  Schley  explains  was 
intended  as  a  "  reconnoissance  [which]  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  the  Spanish  vessels  are 
in  the  harbor  and  that  the  fortifications  are 
well  provided  with  long  range  guns  of  large 
caliber."'  The  "Brooklyn,"  "Texas"  and 
**  Marblehead  "  took  no  part  in  the  action, 
being  coaling  at  the  time. 

Early  the  next  morning,  June  1st,  Sampson 
arrived  oft  Santiago  with  the  "  New  York  " 
and  '•  Oregon,"  and  thereupon  the  "  Colon  " 
and  her  consort  "  got  up  steam  and  moved 
up  into  the  harbor  and  out  of  sight." 

Sampson's  first  order  organized  the  fleet, 
now  under  his  supreme  control  (because  he 
had  been  made  an  acting  rear-admiral, 
Schley  having  become  in  due  course  a  com- 
modore), into  two  squadrons,  tlie  second  be- 
ing assigned  to  Schle3^  It  placed  the  sliips 
in  a  semi-circle  around  tlie  harbor  with  their 
bows  pointing  tow^ard  it  like  cats  around  a 
rat  hole.  It  directed  rigid  blockade  in  the 
day  time  and  a  closing  in  at  night,  and  it 
contained  the  direction  whicli  a  montli  later 
was  so  literally  obeyed— namely,  "  If  the 
enemy  tries  to  escape  the  ships  must  close 
and  engage  as  soon  as  possible  and  endeavor 
to  siulv  liis  vessels  and  force  tliem  to  run 
ashore  in  tlie  channel." 

The  orders  issued  by  Sampson  from  this 
time  onward  insist  again  and  again  upon  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  "close"  blockade.  He 
drawls  the  vessels  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
liarbor  mouth,  reducing  the  blockading  dis- 
tance to  two  miles.  He  sharply  admonishes 
the  fleet  against  scattering.  He  puts  guard 
ships  at  the  very  moutli  of  the  harbor  and 
keeps  it  brilliantly  ilhiminated  with  search 
lights  at  night,  and  a  ^  the  days  go  on  de- 
mands constantly  increasing  vigilance. 

On  the  fateful  Sunday  morning  wlien  the 
last  act  of  the  drama  was  to  be  played  the 
"  Massachusetts  "  was  sent  to  Guantanamo 
for  coal,  and  the  "  New  York  "  left  her  sta- 
tion on  the  east  of  the  line  to  convey  the 
Admiral  to  Siboney  for  conference  with 
General  Shatter.  The  "  New  York  "  was  one 
of  the  two  vessels  present  possessing  a  speed 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Spanish  cruisers. 


Tlie    "  lirooklyn  "    was    IIk;   other,    and    she 
was  on  the  extreme  west  of  the  formation. 

Schley  states  m  his  i-ei)oit  that  he  learned 
from  Spanish  otticers  aft(?r  the  action  that 
the  Spanish  Admiral's  scheme  was  "  to 
concentrate  all  the  fire  for  a  time  on  the 
'  Brooklyn,'  and  [to  cause]  the  'Vizcaya' 
to  ram  her  in  the  hope  tliat  if  they  could 
destroy  her  the  chances  of  escape  would  be 
increased,  as  it  was  supposed  she  was  the 
swiftest  ship  of  your  [Sampson's]  squad- 
ron." 

Admiral  Cervera  states  in  his  report  which 
the  Navj^  Department  also  publishes,  "  the 
'Maria  Teresa '  commenced  a  sustained  fire 
against  two  vessels  .  .  .  steering  toward  the 
'  Brooklj-n,'  which  was  at  the  right  of  the 
entrance  of  the  baj^  and  which  was  the  ves- 
sel most  dreaded  on  account  of  her  speed." 

When  Cervera's  ships  emerged  the  "  New 
York "  had  traveled  seven  miles  eastward 
of  Santiago  harbor.  She  at  once  turned 
back.  Her  first  effective  communication 
with  the  fleet  appears  to  have  been  by  a 
signal  to  the  "  Indiana  "  directing  that  ship 
to  return  to  her  blockading  station.  This 
Avas  after  the  "  Teresa "  and  "  Oquendo  " 
had  been  driven  ashore,  and  while  the  chase 
of  the  "  Colon "  and  "  Vizcaya "  w^as  in 
progress.  After  the  "  Colon "  had  surren- 
dered the  "  New  York  "  came  up  with  the 
leading  vessels.  She  was  not  at  any  time 
within  range  of  the  Spanish  ships,  and  her 
onlj^  active  part  in  the  firing  was  a  few 
shots  at  passing  at  the  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyers; nor  does  it  appear  that  Sampson 
directed  or  controlled  the  movement  of  the 
chasing  ships  (other  than  negatively  by  not 
interfering  with  them)  so  as  to  contribute  to 
the  result  achieved. 

By  reason  of  her  position  and  also  of  her 
superior  speed  the  "  Brooklyn  "  led  the  line 
of  the  attacking  fleet.  It  appears  from 
Schley's  report  that  he  made  a  signal  (pre- 
arranged by  Sampson)  to  his  squadron  to 
close  in  and  engage,  but  it  does  not  appear 
either  from  the  statements  of  Schley  himself 
or  from  those  of  the  captains  under  him 
that  he  exercised  any  direct  control  over  the 
maneuvering  of  his  vessels  at  any  time. 
He  signaled  the  "  Oregon  "  to  cease  flring 
when  the  "  Colon  "  surrendered,  and  he  un- 
doubtedly governed  the  inov^m^pts  of  bis 
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flag  ship,  the  "  Brooklj-ii,"  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  liow  his  individual  part  in  the  action 
differed  materially  from  what  it  would 
have  been  under  the  circumstances  if  he  had 
been  simply  the  captain  of  that  ship. 

These  are  all  the  material  facts. 

The  Regulation  of  the  Navy  which  seems 
to  bear  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  ac- 
tual battle  is  as  follows: 

"41.  Should  the  flag  officer  conimaiuling  be 
rendered  incapable  of  exercising  command,  the 
officer  of  the  fleet  or  squadron  next  in  rank  shall 
succeed  him  and  discharge  his  duties  until  regu- 
larly relieved,  lie  shall  have  all  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  his  predecessor." 

If  Sampson's  flag  ship  was  not  so  far  dis- 
tant from  his  fleet  as  to  prevent  him  exer- 
cising command  by  signal  then  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  incapable  and  his  duties  did  not 
devolve  upon  Schley,  who  was  next  in  rank. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reverse  is  true, 
then  Schley  was  properly  in  control. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  even  if  Samp- 
son was  not  in  direct  command  at  the  mo- 
ment, his  fleet  simply  carried  out  the  order 
prepared  for  such  an  emergency — namely, 
to  close  in  at  once  and  engage  with  the 
enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  under  the  articles  for  the 


(Jovcrnmcnt  of  the  United  States  Navy 
the  punishment  "of  death  or  such  other 
punishment  as  a  court  martial  may  adjudge 
may  be  inflicted  upon  any  person  in  the 
naval  service  who  does  not  upon  signal  for 
battle  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  join  in  bat- 
tle ..  .  or  does  not  do  his  utmost  to  over- 
take, capture  or  destroy  any  vessel  which  it 
is  his  duty  to  encounter." 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  victor^^  of  Santi- 
ago was  won  by  the  fleet  of  the  United 
States  under  the  command  of  William  T. 
Sampson  and  \Vinfl(dd  S.  Schley.  It  is 
equally  undeniable  in  the  language  of 
Schley  that  the  victory  is  "  big  enough  for 
all  of  us."  It  is  a  national  misfortune— if 
not  a  national  disgrace— that  there  should 
be  wrangling  among  the  politicians  over  an 
apportionment  of  the  glory,  as  if  it  were  the 
petty  spoil  of  a  ward  election  to  be  divided. 
The  country  is  pouring  out  its  honors  upon 
Sampson  and  Schley,  regardless  of  the  pre- 
fixes to  their  names.  It  is  rich  enough, 
proud  enough,  gratefid  enough  to  give  not 
only  to  them,  but  to  everj'^  man  who  con- 
tributed to  the  result  the  fullest  measure  of 
mateiial  reward.  It  wishes  to  do  this  and 
it  demands  that  Congress  see  to  it  that  this 
be  done. 

New  York  City. 


AN   EVOLUTIONIST'S  VIEW  OF  NATURE  AND 

RELIGION.^ 

BY   L.     H.     BAILEY, 
Professor  of  General  and  Experimental  Hokticiltuke  in  Cornell  University. 


There  are  two  a  priori  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  there  must  be  evolution:  The  fact 
that  there  must  be  struggle  for  existence 
because  the  earth  is  not  big  enough  to  con- 
tain all  the  possible  offspring  of  the  plants 
and  animals  living  upon  it  at  any  given 
time;  and  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
mighty  physical  changes  in  the  earth, 
changes  which,  in  many  cases,  are  not  yet 
completed.  Consequently,  organisms  must 
either  have  changed  to  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions, or  have  perished.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  a  perfectly  stable  and  station- 

♦  This  article  supplements  in  a  very  effective  way 
"The  Evolution  of  a  StrawV)erry,"  by  the  same 
author,  which  appeared  in  our  last  week's  issue  —Ed 


ary  creation.  If  all  offspring  were  to  be 
precisely  like  their  parents,  competition 
would  soon  become  so  intense  that  the  liv- 
ing creation  would  perish  from  its  own  in- 
ternal pressure. 

The  objective  proofs  of  organic  evolution 
may  be  ranged  under  the  following  heads: 

The  testimony  of  paleontology  or  the  torn 
and  broken  pages  of  the  book  of  life  pre- 
served to  us  in  the  rocks; 

The  evidence  of  embryology; 

The  evidence  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology; 

Kesemblances  of  types— or  genealogies— 
which  alloAv  objects  to  be  classified; 
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The  ovideuce  ol.'  successive  increase  in 
coniplexKy  and  differentiation,  or  the 
growl li  of  "  the  tree  of  life;" 

Tlie  grcMt  fnct  of  ;Ml;ii)l;ili()ii  io  environ- 
ment; 

The  vagaries  of  distribution,  wliich  are 
best  explained  hy  tlie  evolution  hj'pothesis; 

The  fact  of  variation,  and  the  frequency 
of  intergradient  forms; 

The  observed  behavior  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals under  domestication. 

While  these  various  categories  of  facts 
and  evidence  afford  ample  proof  that  there 
has  been  and  is  evolution,  they  are  not  ex- 
planations of  its  process.  The  philosophy 
of  the  mechanism  of  evolution  has  been  the 
special  subject  of  the  i)resent  century  inqui- 
ries, headed  by  Lamarck  and  Darwin;  and 
it  is  in  following  the  details  of  this  specula- 
tive natural  history  that  one  obtains  the 
clearest  and  most  personal  conception  of  the 
continuing  creation;  but  upon  this  field  w(^ 
may  not  enter  now.  We  have  only  time  to 
touch  verj^  lightly  upon  one  or  tAvo  points 
respecting  the  origin  of  variations,  for  the 
genesis  of  variations,  or  initial  differences, 
is  probably  the  most  disputed  point  with  nat- 
uralists. Volumes  w^ould  not  hold  the  phi- 
losophy which  enshrouds  the  subject  as 
with  a  fog. 

Let  us  return  to  my  strawberry.  The  lit- 
tle thing  had  grown  in  the  Oregon  woods, 
trailing  on  the  ground  in  search  of  light  and 
space.  Upon  ray  knoll  it  found  different 
conditions  of  exposure  and  sunlight  and  soil 
and  moisture,  and  it  adapted  itself  to  them; 
and  this  adaptation  is  evolution,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  it.  I  cannot  tell  just  what  ele- 
ments in  this  environment  caused  the  modi- 
fication, but  it  was  plain  to  me  that  the 
environment  did  cause  the  change;  and  w^e 
know,  from  much  experiment  and  observa- 
tion, that  certain  definite  environments  pro- 
duce certain  definite  changes.  In  other 
w^ords,  my  straw^berry  changed  simply  be- 
cause it  could  not  help  it,  as  most  plants  do 
when  the  environment  changes,  or  when 
they  are  transferred  to  new  conditions.  If 
environment  were  to  become  stable,  varia- 
tion would  no  doubt  be  reduced,  and  it 
would  then  be  confined  to  that  which  is  not 
yet  eliminated  from  the  ancestry,  and  to 
that  arising  from  sexual    mixing;    and    it 


would  constantly  tend  to  be  less.  As  I  see 
it,  variation  in  plants  is  largely  a  modifica- 
tion directly  induced  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  organism  lives;  and  that  varia- 
tion which,  by  virtue  of  itii  unlikeness  to  its 
parents  and  its  other  competitors,  is  best 
fitted  to  survive,  does  survive,  and  the  re- 
sult, in  time,  is  distinct  evolution. 

With  this  rapid  sketch  of  a  few  of  the 
facts  and  phenomena  which  compel  me  to 
believe  in  evolution,  we  will  leave  the  realm 
of  observation.  At  the  best,  we  have  only 
a  few  fragments  here  and  there  upon  which 
to  construct  any  general  theory  of  cosmog- 
ony, and,  therefore,  of  life  and  destiny.  Yet 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  in  the  coii- 
secutive  uniformity  of  action  of  grear 
primal,  underlying  agencies.  The  fragment- 
ary phenomena  which  w^e  are  able  to  ob- 
serve are  parts  in  some  great  system.  Th^^ 
philosopher  should  therefore  be  able,  from 
a  study  of  even  fragmentary  knowledge,  to 
construct  a.  retrospect  and  to  make  a  proph- 
ecy. Science  gives  us  prevision.  If  I  con- 
clude that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  be- 
cause it  rose  to-day  and  yesterday,  I  may 
then  fairly  assume  that  the  evolution  plan 
of  creation  will  be  as  true  to-morrow  as  it 
is  to-day;  and  if  it  is  the  plan  of  creation  to- 
day and  yesterday,  I  assume  that  it  was  the 
plan  in  the  beginning.  I  believe  that  all  the 
organic  world  has  come  from  one  starting 
point,  and  that  every  living  thing  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  ever-continuous  modification  of 
the  life-stem,  induced  or  conserved  by  the 
changing  conditions  of  the  earth  and  the 
ever-increasing  struggle  for  existence. 

I  am  even  prepared  to  believe  more  than 
this;  to  believe,  in  short,  that  the  visible  uni- 
verse has  taken  its  present  form  as  the  re- 
sult of  physical  forces  of  which,  in  their 
lesser  expressions,  Ave  haA^e  common  knoAA^l- 
edge.  Worlds,  like  men,  grow  old  and  die. 
The  marks  of  senility  may  even  now  be 
apparent  in  this  earth  of  ours,  which  seems 
to  us  so  young.  W'itli  the  receding  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  Avaters,  great  areas  have  be- 
come deserts — perhaps  the  beginning  of  that 
great  decline  Avhich  must  end  in  silent 
death.  The  moon  has  long  since  run  its 
course  of  life,  and  there  is  CAidence  that 
Mars  is  noAv  far  advanced  upon  that  arid 
course  which  leads  its  inhabitants  onward 
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to  •  extinction.  It  is  coucoivablo  that  tlio 
planets  will  fall  again  into  a  central  mass 
and  thence  again  shoot  forth  to  begin  a  new 
creation.  We  do  not  know  if  this  cosmos 
which  we  see  is  the  first  or  the  millionlli! 

Oh  Mars!     Sister  in  the  stellar  space — 

Thy  course  far  run  upon  the  great  abyss — 

Send  us  tliy  message  I 

What  hast  thou  learned  in  thy  great  life — 

What  hopes  are  thine,  what  doubts  removed — 

What  dost  thou  see  beyond  the  veil — 

Wliat  meaneth  life  and  death? 

If  one  holds  such  extreme  views  as  these, 
the  reader  is  anxious  to  know  his  attitude 
toward  God  and  religion.  I  do  not  assume 
to  contradict  any  man's  theory  of  life,  and 
do  not  desire  to  engraft  my  own  opinions 
upon  any  mind.  I  have  no  theory  of  ethics, 
and  am  not  sure  that  I  want  one.  But  every 
man  must  work  out  his  oavu  life;  and  as  he 
thinketh,  so  is  he. 

Now,  as  I  think  of  it,  there  are  two  con- 
siderations which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  this 
whole  matter.  In  the  first  place,  even  if  my 
strawberry  did  turn  into  another  species, 
truth  and  love  and  mercy  have  not  changed. 
In  the  second  place,  I  have  no  reason  to 
deny  God  to-day  because  I  misunderstood 
him  yesterday. 

The  means  and  methods  of  creation  are 
not  a  part  of  revelation.  The  Scriptures 
have  quite  another  theme.  Only  the  general 
course  and  sequence  of  the  creation  are  out- 
lined; and  it  is  a  marvelous  thing  that  the 
most  advanced  teaching  of  evolution  should 
so  fully  confirm  the  sequence  of  Genesis. 
Man  has  interjected  his  own  conceptions  of 
the  means  of  creation  into  the  Mosaic  sym- 
bolism, and  has  thrown  them  into  his  creed; 
and  if  that  creed  must  now  be  overthrown, 
the  fault  is  man's,  not  God's. 

The  truth  is  that  the  rise  of  the  evolution 
speculations  marks  one  of  the  great  epochs 
in  the  evolution  of  the  race.  These  specula- 
tions are  the  expression  of  a  mind  Avhich 
can  now  grasp  the  entire  visible  creation, 
which  is  at  last  ready  to  accept  evidence  for 
its  full  value,  and  which  is  not  estopped  by 
categories  of  facts  and  objects.  We  rightly 
regard  those  men  the  greatest  whose  minds 
rise  above  mere  facts  to  generalizations 
upon  them.  Most  men  are  slaves  to  facts 
The  true  originality  is  not  the  collection  of 


fads,  not  the  piling  up  of  intellectual  cord- 
wood,  but  the  discovery  of  the  meaning  of 
fMcts.    Tlie  same  is  true  of  the  race. 

Nothing  is  more  apparent  to  the  student 
tlum  the  fact  that  this  type  of  mind  is  it- 
self an  evolution.  Evolution  teaching  is  not 
new.  It  was  certainly  known  to  the  Greeks. 
But  it  is  only  in  modern  times  that  the  peo- 
ple have  been  ready  to  receive  it  freely. 
Its  teachers  have  alwaj''s  been  in  advance 
of  their  age.  This  type  of  teaching  as  ap- 
plied to  the  individual  life  was  given  beau- 
tiful and  forcible  expression  bj^  One  who 
said  that  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to 
a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  a  man  took 
and  sowed  in  his  field;  which,  indeed,  is  the 
least  of  all  seeds;  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is 
the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a 
tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and 
lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

But  where  is  God,  in  all  this  great  and 
evolving  scheme  of  creation?  I  answer  that 
he  is  where  he  always  was.  Nothing  that 
man  can  do  can  make  the  creation  any  the 
less  true  or  untrue;  and  what  a  man  be- 
lieves he  saw  in  a  strawberry  plant  need 
not  lessen  his  faith  in  a  creator  any  more 
than  it  shakes  his  faith  in  a  creation. 
Strictly  speaking,  evolution  does  not  attempt 
to  exj)lain  creation,  but  only  the  progress  of 
the  creation.  It  cannot  attempt  to  explain 
the  origin  of  time,  or  space  or  matter  or 
force.  Whatever  its  form,  it  begins  where 
Genesis  does—"  In  the  beginning,  God."  The 
infinite  is  unknowable;  and  if  one  says  that 
there  is  no  God  he  alfirms  that  of  which  he 
has  no  evidence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  God  through  in- 
ference and  revelation,  and  especially 
through  religious  experience. 

It  Avill  afford  me  much  satisfaction  to  say 
that  many  of  the  attempts  of  the  theolog- 
ical apologist  to  find  a  place  for  God  in  the 
evolution  scheme  are  the  merest  quibbles, 
lie  turns  the  leaves  of  Darwin  or  Huxley 
and  as  often  as  ho  finds  the  word  "  plan  " 
postulates  a  planner,  and  if  he  finds  "de- 
sign" affirms  a  designer.  Now  the  fact  is  that 
these  words  are  borrowed  from  common 
language  to  express  ideas  for  which  no  tech- 
nical words  exist.  The  naturalist  uses  the 
word  "  plan  "  to  designate  a  type  of  struc- 
ture, or  a  marked  tendency  in  any  group, 
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aud  "  desigu  "  to  indicate  tlie  idea  of  a  prox- 
imate or  immediate  iuterfereuee  of  the  Crea- 
tor. Neitlier  word  lias  reference  to  purpos- 
iveness.  It  would  be  as  true  to  say  that 
when  a  naturalist  uses  the  Avord  "  type  "  he 
thereby  postulates  a  typesetter  ! 

There  is  another  method  of  search  for  God 
in  the  creation  which  we  should  consider,  in 
passing.  Being  no  longer  able  to  see  the 
special  interjection  of  a  divine  baud  in  the 
making  of  species,  there  is  a  desire  to  tind 
him  in  the  variations  from  which  species 
arise.  This  supposes  that  variation  is  defi- 
nite and  designed— that  plants  and  animals 
do  not  vary  indiscriminately  and  in  all  di- 
rections, but  chiefly  in  a  few  directions,  or 
even  in  only  one,  and  ihat  this  variation  is 
along  the  line  of  the  evolution  of  the  type. 
It  is  generally  true  that  variation  is  some- 
what definite,  but  this  is  because  the  environ- 
ments are  definite;  and  since  environment  is 
a  directive  force  in  evolution,  so  variation 
is  apt  to  be  in  the  direction  of  progress.  But 
once  remove  the  environment,  or  greatly 
modify  it,  and  the  organism  begins  to  vary 
in  many  directions,  the  rapidity  and  direc- 
tion of  the  variation  depending  upon  how 
soon  the  organism  can  free  itself  from  ac- 
customed habit.  The  horticulturist  has  the 
proof  of  all  this,  for  once  plants  are  taken 
into  new  conditions,  they  run  into  the  most 
various  or  unusual  forms.  My  strawberry 
did  this. 

Driven  from  this  position,  these  persons 
next  fall  back  upon  the  origin  of  life — for  life 
certainly  must  have  been  specially  cre- 
ated. It  is  true  that  we  do  not  know  whence 
and  how  it  came.  Now,  to  me,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  life  was  specially  created  or 
whether  it  was  first  the  result,  as  some 
think,  of  chemical  recompounding.  If  the 
latter,  then  I  want  to  know  it,  and  I  should 
dearly  like  to  see  it  making;  and  I  should 
thank  God  if  he  allowed  me  so  close  a  view 
of  his  methods. 

The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  we 
are  not  to  search  for  God  here  and  there,  as 
if  we  were  afraid  he  would  elude  us,  but  we 
must  see  him  everywhere;  and  we  must  be 
willing  and  ready  to  see  nature  as  it  is.  The 
external  world  must  be  believed.  Truth  is 
the  standard.  One  may  well  exclaim  with 
Wordsworth: 


"  (ii'cat  God!      I'd  rather  be 

A  jnigan,  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn, 

So  migiit  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  rae  less  for- 
lorn ; 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea, 
Or  hoar  old  Triton  blow  liis  wreathed  horn." 

A  Avoman  who  knew  my  evolution  beliefs 
once  {Lsked  me  where  heaven  is.  There 
seemed  to  her  to  be  no  place  left  for  it  in  the 
cosmos  of  the  evolutionist.  This  is  a  type 
of  difficulty  which  perplexes  many  persons. 
They  dwell  upon  the  physical  symbolisms  of 
faith  and  creed,  as  if  the  things  of  the  spirit 
must  be  measured  by  time  and  space  and 
materials.  I  could  only  answer  that  I  never 
expect  to  be  able  to  discover  heaven  Avitli 
a  telescope.  Perhaps  heaven  is  much  nearer 
than  we  think.  Do  we  expect  to  locate  a 
scene  of  which  the  very  plan  and  elements 
are  so  far  beyond  human  cognizance  that 
they  cannot  be  revealed  to  us?  One  has  but 
to  reflect  upon  the  varied  pictures  which  we 
have  of  heaven  to  discern  that  Scripture 
and  experience  reveal  only  the  fact  of 
heaven,  not  the  vision  of  it.  To  the  Indian, 
it  is  the  happy  hunting  ground;  to  the 
AA'eary,  a  home  of  rest;  for  the  wandering 
disciples,  a  house  of  many  mansions;  to 
those  living  under  the  Roman  influence,  an 
eternal  city;  to  the  inhabitants  of  desert- 
bordered  Palestine,  a  scene  Avhere  waters 
fail  not;  to  John,  banished  on  Patmos,  a 
place  where  there  is  no  more  sea.  If  we  have 
only  symbols  of  the  other  world,  how  futile 
to  ask  where  elysium  is  !  Enough  for  us 
to  knoAv  that  it  is,  not  where  ! 

To  me,  the  entire  evolution  scheme  is  a 
purposive  design,  and  the  fact  that  we  ha^re 
only  noAV  been  able  to  apprehend  this 
scheme  is  all  the  more  proof  that  it  is  di- 
vine. But  creation  cannot  be  a  true  design 
or  scheme  if  special  interference  in  particu- 
lars is  necessary  to  carry  it  forward.  Like- 
wise a  scheme  which  applies  to  some  groups 
and  not  to  all,  or  in  Avhich  sports  and  jumps 
are  essential  to  its  progress,  is  disjunctive 
and  discursive,  unable  to  support  itself,  and 
therefore  unworthy  a  divine  hand.  The  idea 
of  special  creations  and  directions  is  dis- 
proA'ed  both  by  observation  and  philosophy. 
A  powerful  reason  for  ascribing  the  entire 
creation   to   an   almighty   hand   is   the   very 
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fact  that  it  has  within  itself  the  power  of  un- 
folding- and  (l(?veloping  throughout  space  and  . 
time— the  fact,   indeed,   that    it   is  an  evolu- 
tion. 

Considered  as  a  methodological  question, 
evolution  is  either  true  or  not  true.  It  can- 
not be  half  true  and  be  evolution.  I  see 
purposive  design  in  it  because  it  postulates 
uniformity  of  force  and  action.  The  idea 
of  special  creation  postulates  change  of  pur- 
pose, or  at  least  incompleteness  of  design. 
It  infers  capriciousness.  Much  of  the  crea- 
tion is  meaningless  unless  we  conceive  all 
its  parts  to  have  organic  connection.  The 
idea  of  a  creator  interfering  in  his  creation, 
and  constantly  reinforcing  and  mending  it, 
is  a  typically  human  suggestion,  and  is  un- 
worthy of  a  creator.  If  the  cosmos  is  a  de- 
sign, it  must  follow,  of  course,  that  there  is 
design  in  its  parts;  but  the  design  in  the 
parts  is  the  unfolding  of  the  law  of  design, 
not  special  interference  in  particulars.  To 
my  mind,  purposelessness  in  the  creation  is 
unthinkable. 

To  the  individual  life,  the  e^^olution  con- 
ception enforces  the  importance  and  the 
power  of  the  individual  as  distinguished 
from  the  mass.  Each  organism  has  its  own 
work  to  do,  its  own  battles  to  fight,  its  own 
perplexities  to  solve;  and  it  can  be  itself  only 
when  it  is  master  for  itself.  Each  organism 
is  a  part  in  a  fabric,  but  each  helps  in  its  own 
way  in  the  general  movement  toward  des- 
tiny; and  it  cannot  escape  the  burden  of  its 
own  sphere  unless  it  die.  When  intelligence 
has  appeared,  the  organism  rises  above  its 
circumstances  in  a  measure,  and  it  may 
have  a  choice  of  alternatives;  but  it  cannot 
choose  to  cease  to  play  its  part  in  the  prog- 


ress of  life.  Each  person,  therefore,  is  an 
indispensable  unit  in  tlu»  continuous  and 
continuing  plan  of  the  Omnipotent,  and  the 
incentive  to  effort  is  the  greater  if  we  know 
that  our  part  mak(is  for  tlK'  progress  of  crea- 
tion. 

The  evolution-conception  of  tlie   universe, 
therefore,  bids  us  come  and  stand  on  a  high 
place.    It  magnifies  individual  effort,  kindles 
the  inner  light  of  conscience  in  distinction 
from  mere  authority,  lessens  belief  in  mcro 
Avonders,  stimulates  the  reason,  and  eman- 
cipates the   man.    It  places    greater    stress 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures  than  upon 
its  letter.    It  asks  us  to  lay  aside  prejudice 
and   small  dogmatisms.    It  impels  us   to   a 
new   and   great   reverence   for  that    Power 
which   has   set   in    motion    that   stupendous 
enterprise   which   unfolds    itself    without   a 
break  or  change  of  purpose,  setting  the  stars 
in    their    courses    and    molding    the    straw- 
berry into  its  new  environments,  losing  no 
detail  in  its  mighty  swing  and  running  on  to 
destiny  in  ages  hence  of  which  we  cannot 
yet   perceive   the   shadow.    It   bids    us    put 
ourselves  in  line  with  the  movement  of  the 
ages,  to  throw^  aside  all  mental  reservations 
and  oppositions  to  truth,  and  to  do  our  little, 
with  sympathy  and  inspiration,  to  forward 
the  creation. 

If  Ave  cannot  remove  the  dandelions  from 
the  lawn,  then  Ave  should  love  the  dande- 
lions and  the  perplexitj-  A^anishes.  Where 
once  were  weeds  are  noAv  golden  coins,  bees 
reA'eling  in  color,  and  the  spring  sunshine 
kissing  the  blossoms  AAnth  lips  of  dew.  It 
is  so  sweet  and  restful  noAA'  that  we  abide  in 
peace  ! 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Squihk  Nkwmam's  wjis  not  m  Ji:i])i)y  lioiise- 
liold-how  could  il  Ix',  with  :\  iiuistor  dcs- 
jKjIic  by  lint  lire,  siibject  to  iiii.^ovci'iiablc  out- 
breaks of  wrath,  and  so  obstinate  that  noth- 
inj^-  short  of  an  an.uolic  suninions  could  turn 
him  ?  When  liis  wife  died,  jieople  whispered 
that  the  poor  lady  had  "  been  througrli  every- 
thing," the  ways  of  pleasantness  and  paths 
of  peace  being  excepted,  of  course;  and  a 
few  years  hiter  he  quarreled  with  his 
only  son— quarreled  violently  over  some 
petty  question  of  paternal  authority,  and 
ordered  the  boy  from  home,  telling  him 
in  round  terms  to  go  to  the  devil  at  his  own 
pace.  In  point  of  fact,  young  Emory  Aveut 
no  further  than  a  neighboring  State,  where 
he  Avas  "  understood "  to  have  become  a 
prosperous  business  man;  but  he  inherited 
the  family  firmness  of  will,  and  had  never 
been  home  or  exchanged  a  word  with  his 
father  since.  When  Catherine,  the  daugh- 
ter, came  back  from  school  soon  after,  she 
was  told  peremptorily  that  she  must  never 
so  much  as  speak  of  her  brother  again— he 
was  a  rebel,  a  second  Lucifer,  a  predestined 
son  of  Belial.  Catherine  herself  was  a  tall, 
pale,  black-eyed  girl,  extremely  self-con- 
tained. Some  called  her  handsome,  others 
thought  her  lifeless-looking,  all  agreed  that 
she  "  favored  "  her  father  in  features,  but 
(at  least  so  the  women  declared)  she  was 
proud,  cold,  and  undoubtedly  "  sly,"  because 
a  wonderful  hand  at  holding  her  tongue. 
How^ever  that  may  be,  she  acquiesced  in  the 
situation,  dismissed  the  housekeeper,  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  domestic  government, 
and  took  to  help  her  a  little  Irish  orphan 
named  Bridget. 

For  five  years  she  kept  the  place,  and  that 
was  something.  By  the  haughtiness  (call  it 
haughtiness)  that  tinged  her  demeanor,  she 
overawed  her  father  a  little;  he  loved  her, 
but  with  a  love  in  which  there  was  more  of 
pride  and  admiration  than  tenderness.  Her 
position  may  have  had  its  difficulties,  but 
she  asked  no  sympathy,  sought  no  con- 
fidante, and  at  eighteen  showed  the  discre- 
tion of  a  woman  of  twenty-five.  The  old 
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S(iuire  he  was  ])ast  seventy,  an  age  \vlii<  li 
as  we  advances  in  years  does  not  seem  out- 
side tlie  pale  of  liunianity-  ]iad  a  proper  rt;- 
spect  for  education— had  in  fact  been  a 
schoolmaster  himself  until  he  put  out  one 
of  his  pupil's  eyes  in  a  fight.  As  Catherine 
had  left  school  early,  he  let  her  buy 
books,  and  take  jirivate  lessons  in  this  and 
that,  and  got  her  a  piano,  on  which  she  prac- 
ticed assiduously;  Indeed,  she  played  the 
church  organ  until  the  second  tenor  took  to 
walking  home  with  her,  wiien  her  father 
bought  her  off  at  an  increased  salary.  S*o 
matters  W'ent  on,  as  I  say,  for  five  years, 
wiien     ...    It  happened  in  this  w^ay: 

The  Squire  came  in  one  day  earlier  than 
usual  and  found  Catherine  Avriting  a  letter 
which  she  put  out  of  sight  in  a  hurry,  with 
a  great  blush.  Now  Mr.  Squire,  perhaps 
naturally,  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  his 
daughter's  getting  married;  the  fear  of  los- 
ing her  was  the  dread  of  his  life;  hadn't  he 
proved  as  much  by  indulging  her,  why, 
every  way,  in  the  hope  of  keeping  her  at 
home  ?  The  notion  that  she  had  a  secret 
from  him,  and  above  all,  a  sw^eetheart,  enter- 
ing his  mind,  in  an  instant  had  grown  to  a 
maddening  certaint3^  He  demanded  the 
paper;  she  refused;  and  the  more  she  re- 
fused, the  more  alarm,  like  a  great  wind, 
fanned  on  his  rage.  Where  was  Catherine's 
self-command,  her  delicate  hauteur,  her 
adroitness  ?  She  stood  there  angry,  blush- 
ing, obstinate,  clearly  deserted  by  her  good 
genius  and  all  the  gods.  There  was  only 
one  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  Squire  ad- 
vanced    ...  , 

This  was  the  letter  he  read: 

"  Home,  December  3rd. 
"  My  Deak  Old  Emory  : 

"  Yon  can't  think  how  glad  I  was  to  find  your 
letter  when  I  went  to  town  last  market-day. 
It  is  the  chief  comfort  I  have  in  life  to  know 
how  well  yon  are  getting  on,  and  to  hear  about 
Mary  and  everything  that  concerns  you.  Of 
course  I  was  not;  surprised  that  the  deal  with 
Tompkins  turned  out  a  success.  In  a  few  years 
there  will  be  some  new  letter-heads  with 
*  Wright  and  Newman  '  across  the  top,  and  juM- 
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late,  how  proud  we  shall  bo  thon  !  Everything 
here  is  as  usual,  ouly  more  so, — and  it  usually 
is  more  so !  Winter  has  set  in  in  earnest  al- 
ready, and  the  house  is  as  cold  as  the  grave, 
and  a  good  deal  draftier,  while  in  point  of 
dullness  there  is  no  comparison,  at  least  if  Ju- 
liet's torn!)  is  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample. 
Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  man  is  tahoo,  unless 
he  keeps  his  hat  on  and  says  'Haeow?'  and  '  I 
swaeow !  '  like  Uncle  Si  Pettengill.  By  the 
way,  I  was  over  there  the  other  day,  and  w\Tnted 
to  cry  when  Mrs.  P.  mumbled  out  something 
about  it's  not  seeming  any  time  since  my  brother 
'd  go  scoot  in'  i)ast  down  the  Big  Medder  on 
his  sled  soon  's  snow  come.  You  know  peo- 
ple scarcely  ever  speak  of  you,  and  when  they 
do  I  am  afraid  to  answer  or  even  look  as  if  I 
cared.  Our  only  excitements  are  mice  in  the 
bee-hives,  and  hens  with  frozen  combs,  and  such- 
like romantic  episodes.  Dr.  Woodruff  is  quite 
feeble  this  winter,  and  has  a  medical  nephew 
with  him — an  energetic  young  fellow  with  a 
turn  of  the  chin  that  looks  as  if  he  had  a  will  of 
his  own.  Father  had  an  attack  of  lumbago — 
plumbago,  as  Bridget  calls  it — last  week,  but  he 
wouldn't  send  for  him  for  fear  he  should  make 
love  to  me  between  liis  plasters  and  poultices. 
You  can  imagine  how  his  sufferings  were  visited 
on  my  devoted  head.  It  is  like  skating  after  a 
thaw  to  get  on  at  all  at  such  times,  only  that 
it  is  hot  water  instead  of  cold  water  that  you 
are  in  danger  of.  I  actually  envy  Bridget  some- 
times \A  hen  she  chatters  away  about  her  brother 
and  what  a  foine  bye  he  is,  and  artlessly  puts 
on  a  pink  ribbon  when  the  butcher  is  expected. 
Not  that  I  want  a  butcher — not  at  all ;  and  if 
you  were  here — " 

The  writing  broke  off. 

If  the  Squire  had  taken  a  dose  of  quick 
poison,  it  could  not  have  produced  a  more 
exciting  effect  than  this  letter  of  Catherine's. 
Its  unaffected  girlishness,  tlie  references  to 
himself,  the  familiar  allusions  to  Emory's 
business,  the  hint  of  love-longing,  were  so 
many  barbs  that  pierced  and  infuriated  him; 
but  worse  than  all  of  them  was  the  sense 
that  he  had  been  hoodwinked,  defied,  set 
upon  in  his  own  household,  at  once  outwit- 
ted and  condemned. 

"  Oh  !  so  this  is  the  way  you  obey  me  !  " 
he  burst  out  as  soon  as  he  could  speak. 
"  How  long  have  you  been  in  communication 
wilh— with— "  he  could  go  no  further. 

"  All  my  life,"  answered  Catherine  in- 
stantly. Her  self-command  had  come  back 
from  the  momept  th^t  be  laid  his  hands  on 


her  wrisis;  and  yet  he  had  never  seen  her  so 
angry  before.  She  looked  like  a  delicate 
feminine  reflection  of  himself,  and  only  in- 
dignation sMved  them  from  mutual  fear. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you've  lived 
this  life  of  deception  for- for  five  years  ?" 

"It  wasn't  deception—it  was  concealment, 
which  was  forced  upon  me  by  a  wicked,  un- 
natural, ridiculous  (luarrel,"  retorted  the 
girl,  with  :in  air  of  freeing  her  mind  for 
once. 

'*  You'\e  lielpe<l  him  willi  money,  I  sui)- 
pose  V  "    New  vistas  were  opening. 

"  Of  course— the  little  that  I  could.  What 
are  brothers  and  sisters  for,  if  not  to  help 
each  other  ?  " 

"  O-h-h— "  began  the  Squire  again,  and 
the  round-mouthed  war  seemed  to  contain 
boundless  potentialities, — unexpressed  and 
inexpressible  anathemas.  Catherine  could 
only  think  of  a  dangerous  horse  that  she  had 
once  seen  cornered  in  his  stall,  snorting  and 
showing  his  teeth  while  red  fire  played  over 
his  eyeballs. 

"  I  don't  know  what  brothers  and  sisters 
are  for,"  he  thundered  when  he  could  find 
breath,  "  and  I  don't  know  what  sons  and 
daughters  are  for,  except  to  be  a  torment  to 
them  that  bore  'em  and  brought  'em  up,  but 
I  say  it's  nursing  a  viper  in  your  bosom  to 
have  your  own  flesh  and  blood  turn  against 
3^ou  and  take  part  with  a  wicked—  "  "  He 
isn't  wicked— nobody  thinks  so  but  you,"  in- 
terrupted Catherine;  but  her  voice  was 
drowned.  "  I  say  with  a  wicked,  stiff- 
necked — yes,  and  doing  it  on  the  sly — oh,  it's 
as  Scripture  says,  a  wicked,  stiff-neclvcd  gen- 
eration, and  a  generation  of  vipers.  But 
you'll  come  to  grief  for  it.  You'll  suffer  for 
this,  niarli  my  words— "  The  Squire's  fea- 
tures became  convulsed— his  clenched  fists 
swung  convulsively:  "  Mark  my  words,  for 
they're  the  last  you'll  get  from  me.  Yes,  by 
heaven,  I'll  never  speak  a  word  to  you 
again." 

With  this  final,  but  unpremeditated,  re- 
solve the  Squire  tied  his  tongue  against 
other  and  more  effective  speeches  which 
soon  rushed  to  his  mind.  His  daughter  stood 
apparently  struck  as  dumb  as  himself,  and 
an  equal  tumult  was  raging  within.  Bj' 
what  he  called  "  hints,"  her  father  had 
frightened  off  two  suitors:   at  that  moment 
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she  could  have  found  il.  in  lior  heart  to  take 
('illicr  of  tlioiu.  It  was  usoloss  to  expect 
an.vlliinft'  more  from  him:  an  iron  door  had 
sliut  TO.  She  remembered  now  something 
tliat  Emory  had  said  in  their  one  interview 
since  he  left  home:  "  I  tell  you  what,  Catty, 
.when  father  starts  out  to  do  a  thing,  it 
would  take  an  angel  or  the  Lord  Harry  to 
turn  him  back." 

Six  weeks  passed,  and  no  angel,  good  or 
bad,  interfered.  A  heavy  atmosphere  of  im- 
pending evil,  a  sense  of  unconfessed  shame, 
had  settled  upon  Squire  Newman's  fine  (but 
decayed)  buff-and-white,  stucco-front  man- 
sion. The  Squire  maintained  his  vow  with 
dogged  grinmess.  He  uttered  no  syllable  to 
his  daughter— but  he  kept  a  savage  eye  upon 
her.  There  was  no  vow  against  that ! 
Catherine,  indeed,  had  recovered  her  com- 
posure and  proud  calm;  she  talked  to  him 
much  as  usual,  except  that  she  avoided  ques- 
tions and  did  not  wait  for  any  response. 
Entreaty  and  self-justification  w^ere  equally 
foreign  to  her;  she  had  never  "  condescend- 
ed," as  she  would  have  said,  to  a  caress- 
ing or  beseeching  look  in  her  life.  She 
would  have  resented  the  idea  that  she  was 
ever  afraid  of  her  father,  but  in  truth  she 
was  afraid  to  show  him  her  real  self.  Mean- 
while, vague  rumors  got  about,  though  few 
ventured  to  hint  a  question  to  either  of  those 
two.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  the  young 
lady  went  out  more  than  usual,  and  even 
took  part,  with  a  sort  of  statuesque  awk- 
wardness, in  some  tableaus  at  a  church  en- 
tertainment. 

But  such  a  situation  could  hardly  last. 
The  watchfulness  and  self-repression  needed 
were  almost  too  much  for  an  irritable, 
choleric  man  like  the  Squire,  and  Catherine 
fairly  feared  for  his  reason,  especially  when 
he  took  to  holding  forth  to  himself  in  his 
bedrooni  at  night.  Another  thing  that  dis- 
turbed her  was  a  habit  that  he  fell  into,  of 
using  Bridget  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion, blurting  out  family  matters  to  her 
Avhen  she  was  waiting  oni  table  with  the 
most  glaring  impropriety  and  contempt  of 
iincsse.  This  line  of  action  clinched  her 
resolution  to  take  some  decisive  step,  and 
she  broached  the  subject  characteristically 
one  night  after  tea. 

*'  J^ather,"   she   said   (is  she   took    up   her 


needU;,  "  I  don't  see,  for  my  part,  how  we 
can  go  on  living  like  this.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  nervous  strain,  we  shall  soon  be  a  scan- 
dal to  the  neighborhood.  I  suppose  it's  of  no 
use  to  argue  a1)out  what's  past  "—it  was 
hard  to  keep  up  the  monolog.  her  father  re- 
garding her  fiercely  with  shut  lips—"  but  it 
seems  to  me  best  for  me  to  go  away  for  a 
time.  I  have  been  making  inquiries,  and 
have  a  position  offered  me,  near  Boston,  as 
church  organist.  With  my  own  income  " — 
she  had  a  few  thousands  in  bank — "  I  should 
be  independent,  and  enjoy  the  change.  I 
think  Bridget  could  make  you  comfortable." 

Com.plete  silence.  Catherine's  conscience 
would  not  let  her  off  yet. 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  in  opposition  to  your 
wishes.  If  you  object,  or  feel  that  I  am 
needed  at  home,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  stay 
here  and  do  my  best."  She  pushed  paper 
and  pencil  a  little  nearer  him  as  she  spoke. 

A  whole  hour  of  deathly  silence  followed 
this  speech— the  Squire  motionless,  glaring 
straight  before  him,  Catherine  stitching  on 
bravely  and  refusing  to  yield  to  that  feeling 
of  cold  apprehension  under  whose  influence 
many  women  pass  a  large  part  of  their  lives. 
Finally  the  old  man  crossed  the  room,  his 
dreadful  heelless  carpet-slippers  flapping  at 
every  step— (I  have  omitted  to  mention  the 
Squire's  distressing  personal  peculiarities,  as 
that  he  would  wear  those  slippers,  and  a 
tattered  brick-colored  dressing-gown  that 
wound  itself  about  his  legs,  and  smoke  old 
ill-smelling  pipes  which  he  laid  down,  hot, 
wherever  it  happened) — as  I  say,  he  crossed 
the  room  and  roared  "  Bridget  !  "  flinging 
open  the  kitchen  door.  Bridget  appeared  on 
the  threshold,  looking  scared,  and  wiping  her 
arms. 

"  Bridget,  your  mistress  here  has  a  plan 
for  leaving  home  for  the  winter,  if  not  for 
good.  If  she  carries  it  out,  as  I  expect  she 
will,  I  shall  bring  you  a  new  mistress  inside 
of  a  fortnight — a  smart,  handsome  woman, 
who'll  take  good  care  of  my  property  after 
I'm  dead  and  buried.  Do  you  understand  ? 
That's  all  then.    Go  back  to  your  work." 

This  threat— for  it  was  a  threat— flung  at 
Catherine  through  an  Irish  servant-girl,  in 
defiance  of  all  decency,  brought  the  blood  to 
her  face  like  an  insulting  blow.  She  never 
doubted  for  a  minute  that  her  father  woul(i 
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carry  it  out.  He  was  a  fine,  straight  man 
still,  whose  Komau  features  had  borue  the 
plow  of  Time  well.  His  masterful  man- 
ners attracted  Avomeu';  liis  property  alone 
would  be  a  sufficient  magnet.  In  fact,  she 
could  easily  have  guessed  the  name  of  the 
"  smart,  handsome  "  widow  who  was  to  say, 
''  Yes  and  thank  you  kindly."  Very  well  ! 
Perhaps  it  would  be  the  best  thing  that  the 
old  Squire  could  do.  Perhaps  he  would  en- 
joj-  life  better  with  a  new  wife.  As  to  her 
staying  there  in  the  craven  hoi)e  of  inherit- 
ing his  mone3',  and  with  an  alternative  like 
that  hanging  over  her  head,  thank  heaven 
she  was  free  of  au}'  such  hateful  necessity. 
He,  too,  found  the  situation  unbearable;  he 
wanted  her  to  go:  he  was  glad  to  be  rid  of 
her.  Under  the  energizing  etfect  of  this 
thought,  she  went  straight  to  her  desk  and 
wrote  a  letter  of  acceptance  to  the  church 
committee,  which  she  laid,  unsealed,  on  the 
table,  and  then  quitted  the  room. 


Bridget    opened    her    eyes    as    the    clock 
struck  five  and  looked  across  at  the  frost- 
starred  square  of  the  one  wn'ndow.      There 
was  an  indefinable,  pervasive  feeling  of  cold 
in  the  air,  and  she  hid  her  nose  for  a  moment 
inj  the  blue-and-white  comforter,  and  wished 
that  she  was  a  lady  like  Miss  Catherine,  and 
needn't  get  up  till  the  fires  were  made.    .    .    . 
As  soon  as  she  thought  of  Miss  Catheriiiie 
she  remembered  the  quarrel,  and  a  vague 
sense  of  catastrophe,  the  more  terrible  be- 
cause so  shadowj^   settled  over  her  brain, 
and  even  made  her  young  limbs  twitch  like 
an  actual  incubus.    This  was  the  butcher's 
day,  too,  and  the  master  was  sure  to  say  no 
if  he  asked  her  to  go  to  the  dance  with  him. 
Altogether,  it    was    a    relief  to  get  up,  al- 
though the  room  was  frightfully  cold:    the 
pitcher,  which  she  had  set  close  to  the  stove 
pipe,  was  frozen  hard,  and  long  before  she 
was  dressed  her  poor  little  hands  Avere  so 
stiff  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  coax 
buttons  through  their  buttonholes.     The  old 
man  •meanwhile    was    stirring    below,    and 
presently  opened  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  and  called  "  Bridget !"  in  a  peremptory 
voice,  to    which    she    responded  "  Yes,  sir," 
with  frightened  alacrity.      She  had  always 
been  afraid  of  the  master,  and  yet  she  loved 
hini-loved    hiui    much    better   tliMU    she   did 


Miss  Catherine,  her  simple  creed  being  that 
as  it  was  the  nature  of  men  to  want  their 
own  way,  it  must  be  the  proper  nature  of 
women  to  let  them  have  it. 

Downstairs,  matters  were  even  worse.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  moral  chill  of  the  house  had 
been  transferred  to  its  nuiterial  atmosphere, 
and  become  a  potent,  cruel  force.  Every- 
thing in  the  pantry  was  fnjzen— the  pans 
of  milk,  tlie  eggs,  the  bread,  a  plate  of 
apples,  and  even  the  bottle  of  bluing,  which 
had  blown  out  its  cork  and  boiled  over  in  an 
icy  cascade.  The  kitchen  latch,  and  the 
naiis  in  the  doors,  were  furred  with  white 
frost;  the  pump  was  frozen;  the  milk  came 
in  with  great  flakes  of  white  ice  around 
the  neck  of  the  pail.  Breakfast  was  no 
sooner  over  than  the  S<iuire  disappeared  in 
the  librarj^  and  Catherine  upstairs,  leaving 
Bridget  alone  in  the  kitchen,  which  it  was 
imi)ossible  to  keep  warm,  altho  she  did  her 
best  with  a  roaring  wood  fire.  The  fore- 
noon dragged  in  spite  of  the  butcher's  call, 
prolonged  by  hot  tea  and  a  whispered  ex- 
change of  confidences.  At  dinner,  while 
she  was  changing  the  plates.  Miss  Cather- 
ine said  to  her  father  in  her  usual  high,  clear 
tones:  "  I  should  like  the  horse  this  after- 
noon. I  want  to  go  to  the  post  office;  I  have 
a  letter  to  mail." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Catherine,  you  won't  go  driving 
the  day!"  protested  Bridget  anxiously. 
"  Why,  it's  terrible  out— the  cold  shtrikes  to 
the  very  heart  of  ye.  Sure,  if  the  baste  him- 
self could  take  thought,  he'd  ax  you  to  wait 
till  it's  modtherated." 

'•  I  have  a  letter  to  mail,"  repeated  Cather- 
ine, looking  straight  at  her  father. 

"  The  wind  doesn't  blow  any,"  observed 
that  warrior,  doughtily,  to  Bridget;  and 
after  dinner  he  harnessed  the  horse. 


At  five  o'clock  a  man  drove  hastily  into 
the  yard.  His  mustache  was  bristling  with 
frost,  which  gave  him  a  strange,  fierce  look, 
and  when  the  horse  stopped,  his  black  lips, 
too,  were  feathered  with  frost.  Horse  and 
sleigh  were  Squire  Newman's;  and  lying 
against  the  seat,  wrapped  in  an  old  blanket, 
was  something  else  of  the  Squire's— his 
daughter.  Bridget  gave  a  scream  as  she 
heard  the  bells  and  loud  whoa!  and  looking 
out  into  iho  weii-d.  whitisli  dusk,  saw  'T.onzo 
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Trumbull  liitiug  down— what  was  it  he  had 
ill  his  anus  ?  llor  scream  brought  the 
Sciuire,  who  for  half  an  hour  had  been  pac- 
ing; the  rooms  like  a  caged  animal.  As  the 
door  swung  open  the  first  to  glide  in  was  the 
deadly  cold,  silent,  stealthy  and  inexorable. 

At  the  end  of  the  kitchen,  be^^ond  the 
feeble  radius  of  the  stove,  stood  an  old, 
shawl-covered  lounge;  on  that  Alonzo  laid 
his  burden.  Death,  even  when  it  approaches 
as  softly  as  sleep,  often  alters  the  features 
mysteriously,  and  Catherine  lying  there 
looked  less  like  hei-self  than  like  a  marble 
or  alabaster  image  that  had  never  known 
suffering. 

"  Quick,  now,  get  off  her  things,"  said 
Alonzo — he  was  a  man  who  under  kinder 
conditions  would  have  been  the  healer  of  a 
whole  countryside.  "  She's  frozen  bad,  but 
maybe  she'll  come  to.  I  found  her  about  a 
mile  down  the  road— the  horse  had  run  into 
the  fence  and  got  stuck  in  a  drift."  He  un- 
wound the  blanket  as  he  spoke,  drew  off  coat 
and  gloves,  called  for  a  pan  of  snow,  and 
cut  open  her  sleeves  and  turned  them  back 
from  her  arms. 

"  Oh  !  My  child  !  "  cried  the  Squire  in  a 
terrible  voice,  which  those  who  heard  it 
never  forgot. 

"  That  foot  looks  bad.  I'm  afraid  there'll 
be  blood-vessels  burst,  when  it  begins  to 
swell  up.  If  you  can  rub  her,  I'll  go  for  the 
doctor,  said  Alonzo." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  then  instead  of  stand- 
ing there  like  a  fool  ?  "  thundered  the  Squire, 
springing    forward    and    trying    to    set    his 


daughter  in  an  upright  position  in  a  sort  of 
frenzy. 

"  Give  her  some  whisky  and  water  if  she 
starts  to  come  to,"  said  'Lonzo  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  went  out.  He  instinctively 
ignored  the  Squire,  seeing  that  he  was  as  a 
man  out  of  his  mind. 

Suddenly,  as  they  were  rubbing  Cather- 
ine, a  spasm  ram  over  her — she  opened  her 
eyes,  shrank  backj  burst  into  a  ringing 
scream. 

"  Don't  touch  me  !  Don't— don't  touch 
me  !  "  she  cried.  The  blood  was  beginning 
to  flow  again.  Her  flesh  was  like  a  shirt  of 
Nessus.    She  had  never  known  pain  before. 

"  Catherine,  my  daughtie,  my  darling,  I 
must — it's  the  only  way,"  said  the  Squire, 
still  chafing  her  half -thawed  hands  with  his 
half-frozen  ones,  while  the  tears  poured  in  a 
cataract  over  his  cheeks,  as  they  were  pour- 
ing down  Bridget's. 

"  Oh,  Father,"  screamed  Catherine  again, 
convulsively  freeing  her  arms  and  flinging 
them  round  his  neck,  hiding  her  face  against 
him:  ''  Oh,  you  don't  know  how  dreadful  it 
is  !    Do  hold  me  !    Oh,  how  can  I  bear  it  ?  " 

Tighter  and  tighter  grew  the  embraces  un- 
til time  itself  for  a  moment  ceased  to  exist. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  Angel  of  Death  enters 
a  house,  and  is  seen  of  its  inmates  and  lays 
his  cold  grasp  on  a  man  or  a  woman  there, 
or  singles  out  a  little  child  and  stoops 
toward  it,  and  yet  departs  empty.  This  is 
what  happened  that  night  at  Squire  New- 
man's: and  the  departing  angel  left  a  bless- 
ing behind. 

Redding,  Conn. 


THE    ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE   PENNSYLVANIA 

ACADEMY. 


BY    SOPHIA    A.     WALKER. 


When  nine  hundred  works  of  painting  in 
oil  and  in  water  color,  of  sculpture  and  of 
engraving,  none  of  them  without  value,  some 
of  them  of  transcendent  importance,  are  to 
be  reviewed  in  numbered  words,  the  irresist- 
ible of  interest  meets  the  immovable  of 
space,  and  the  only  possible  course  is  to 
throw  aside  the  catalog  and  to  give  those 
personal    impressions    which    have    scored 


deepest  in  a  day  of  intense  pleasure.  Qual- 
ity rather  than  date  counts  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy,  and  the  intelligent  manage- 
ment stretches  out  long  arms  and  lays  hold 
of  a  Whistler  hiding  its  pervasive  ivory 
tones  in  a  Detroit  collection;  of  Mr.  La 
Farge's  "  Goddess  of  Contemplation,"  which 
formed  part  of  his  Paris  exhibit;  of  a  "  Hay 
Cock,"  by  M.  Monet,  and  of  the  wonderful 
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"  Supper  at  Eminaus,"  by  M.  Dagnan-Bou- 
veret,  recently  presented  to  the  Miiseiini  at 
Pittsburg-  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frick  in  memory 
of  a  daughter,  a  painting  whose  renown  has 
gone  out  from  tlie  Salon  througli  all  the 
world.  A  fund  such  as  enables  the  Acidemy 
to  borrow  this  picture,  insuring  it  the  while 
at  ,$30,000,  would  be  a  boon  to  New  York 
centers  of  exhibition.  It  is,  as  we  have  read, 
very,  very  beautiful  and  original.  The  small 
table  is  spread  on  a  veranda,  and  Christ  sits 
against  a  sky  and  distance  of  dazzling  light 
which  makes  his  aureole,  heavy  Titian  hair 
falling  on  either  shoulder.  The  miracle  is 
done,  the  bread  is  in  either  hand;  astonished, 
yearning  love  moves  both  peasant  friends, 
and  the  standing  maid  Avho  serves  gazes  with 
startled  eyes.  Two  pillars  frame  this  group 
against  the  sky,  but  a  curtain  shuts  in  a  part 
of  the  veranda,  shadowing  a  votive  group  at 
the  right  which  expresses  three  attitudes  of 
mind  of  our  own  times.  Nearest  of  the  three 
figures  is  a  boy  who  receives  ihe  miracle  as 
a  child;  behind  him  kneels  a  woman  with  un- 
questioning faith  in  her  pure  face;  and  the 
man  who  stands  back  against  the  curtain 
expresses  in  his  attitude  a  reverent  agnos- 
ticism. This  picture  is  in  contrast  with  other 
religious  pictures,  as  the  Tissot  water  colors, 
in  being  first  of  all  a  beautiful  picture  aside 
from  its  subject  and  quite  independent  of 
archeology;  charming  in  balance,  composi- 
tion, harmony  of  color,  color  quality  and  at- 
mosphere. 

As  reverent  in  intention  and  noble  in  as- 
piration is  a  beautiful  large  "  Madonna  and 
Child,"  by  Mr.  Elliot  Daingerfield,  described 
in  these  columns  when  it  was  shown  private- 
ly in  New  York.  "  The  Annunciation,"  by  Mr. 
H.  O.  Tanner  (son  of  Bishop  Tanner  of  the 
African  Methodist  Church),  presents  a  new 
conception  of  the  Virgin,  older  than  we  have 
known,  already  a  sufferer  from  the  intensity 
of  her  sympathies  and  vivid  imagination. 
We  cannot  see  the  form  which  she  sees  as 
she  shrinks  into  the  angle  of  her  couch:  to 
us  it  is  but  a  pouring  down  of  light  against 
the  wall.  Mr.  Tanner's  other  contributions 
are  "The  Jews'  Wailing  Place"  at  Jerusa- 
lem and  a  "  Lion  "  suggesting  the  English 
Swan;  a  pervading  sadness  hangs  about 
them  all. 

A  square  decorative  panel  by  Mr.   Elihu 


Vedder  centers  about  a  single  seat(Ml  figure 
toying  with  serpents,  whose  swaying  lines 
fill  the  canvas  with  weird  rhythm.  Beside 
these,  "The  Vision  at  the  Well  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs," by  Mr.  (Jeo.  il.  Boughton,  is  a  work 
of  only  half-convinced  imagination.  Better 
the  idyllic  spirit  of  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Davies's 
"  At  the  Source,"  which  doubly  expresses 
the  dawning  self-consciousness  of  girlhood 
bj'  a  nude  figure  gazing  at  her  reflection  in  a 
spring  and  a  young  girl  with  her  mirror, 
while  Venus's  doves  flit  over  both.  Mother- 
hood is  the  theme  of  canvases  by  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, INIr.  H.  B.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Twacht- 
man,  who  treat  it  in  widely  divergent  waj'-s. 
After  a  man  attains  power  of  expression, 
Avhat  a  pity  if  he  has  no  great  theme  to  dis- 
cuss !  Wliy  should  he  pu-i  out  from  privacj'^ 
a  scene  "  At  Twilight,"  with  equivocal  ges- 
ture, as  Mr.  Ilerter  has  done?  Or  women 
posed  for  "  arrangements  "  and  painted  as 
still  life,  as  Mr.  Alexander  has  done?  Call 
it  still  life,  as  in  that  corner  group  with  the 
blue  bowl,  and  it  is  unsurpassed.  Better  the 
I>rize-fighting  picture  by  Mr.  Eakins,  where 
the  athlete  lifts  a  right  hand  to  the  clapping 
amphitheatre  as  he  passes  oft"  the  sands  fol- 
lowed by  his  spongers.  Mr.  Eakins  has 
treated  this  theme  in  a  truly  classical  spirit. 
A  wonderful  array  of  portraiture  is  led  by 
that  happy  likeness  of  two  very  tall  young- 
married  people  by  Mr.  Sargent,  shown  in 
"  The  American  Artists  "  last  spring.  Miss 
Beaux  seconds  it  by  seated  portraits  of  two 
older  people  much  in  Mr.  Sargent's  vein, 
and  by  dancing  "  Dorothea  and  Francesca;  " 
but  she  touches  the  hight  of  characteriza- 
tion, skill  and  decorative  intent  in  the  por- 
trait of  a  plain,  prim,  elderly  ladj^  in  black 
upon  a  green-covered  sofa.  She  naught  ex- 
tenuates of  the  face,  but  sets  everything 
down,  and  carries  it  all  oft'  triumphantly  by 
her  management  of  the  auxiliary  lights;  by 
the  points  that  turn  out  of  the  cap  and  in  of 
the  jabot,  and  out  of  the  first  and  fourth  fin- 
gers extended,  and  leaves  us  a  residuary 
impression  of  refinement  and  character.  Mr. 
AVilton  Lockwood's  handling  invests  his 
three  standing  portraits  with  poetry  or 
strength,  and  Mr.  Philip  Hale  has  put  down 
Cap'n  Peter  Turner  to  the  life,  tho  he  does 
not  seem  to  individualize  his  father,  Rev.  E. 
E.  Hale,  as  he  would  if  he  knew  bim  less 
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well.  Mr.  J.  McLure  Iljiiuilton  sends  three 
sketchy  little  port rn its  from  London — one  of 
]\r.  liochefort,  with  long  white  hair  on  end 
and  one  round  wide-open  wicked  eye  catch- 
ing the  light,  and  one  of  M.  Raffaelli,  with 
all  the  rugged  artist  taken  out  of  him,  play- 
ing with  a  brush  and  palette.  The  large 
canvas  full  of  rich  accessories  in  Avhich  Mr. 
Humphreys  Johnson  has  placed  Mile.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  in  her  male  attire  in  "  Loren- 
zacchio  "  dwarfs  her  hight,  but  the  face  is 
very  like.  Mr.  Vonnoh's  "  Little  Louise  "  is 
a  fine,  sturdy  child's  portrait,  Mr.  Tack  and 
Mr.  Lambert  understand  their  boys,  Mr.  An- 
derson out-coiors  Besnard  in  his  "  Girl  with 
Fruit,"  and  the  solid  workmanlike  little  por- 
traits by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cox  are  standards 
of  simi)le  candor. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Tarbell  makes  a  strong  decora- 
tive showing  in  three  canvases,  one  of 
which,  a  standing  figure  against  "  The 
Golden  Screen,"  holds  the  honorable  place 
in  the  "  salle  d'honneur,"  Mr.  Benson's 
"  Children  in  the  Woods "  has  admirable 
passages,  and  the  flesh  tones  of  Mr.  de 
Camp's  nude  are  lovelj"  in  tinge  and  transi- 
tion. 

Time  fails  to  speak  of  landscape,  in  which 
our  countrymen  excel;  of  the  dignified  day 
of  Mr.  Tryon  and  the  evening  star  by  Mr. 
Ben  Foster,  the  yellowing  snow  of  Mr.  Scho- 
field  and  Mr.  Young,  of  the  knowledge  and 
breadth  expressed  in  Mr.  Birge  Harrison's 
many   canvases,   of    Mr.     Dessar's    "  Sheep 


l^ark  at  Night,"  of  Mr.  Childe  Hassam's 
"  Pont  Royal,"  of  Miss  Huntington's  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Curtis's  verdure-crowned 
hills,  of  Mr.  Tabcr  Sears's  *•  Sunlight  on  the 
Quai,"  of  Mr.  Lavery's  garden  and  portrait 
of  himself  and  little  girl,  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Coop- 
er's solid  "  Amsterdam  "—painted  to  live — 
of  Mr.  Chase's  beautiful  "  Shinnecock  Downs 
in  Frost,"  and  of  many  more  solid,  capable 
canvases. 

Sculpture,  rising  daily  in  worth  and  dig- 
nity, is  nobly  conceived  in  Mr.  Paul  Bart- 
lett's  "  Michel  Angelo  "  and  "  Columbus," 
from  the  Congressional  Library.  An  exhibi- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  late  Olin  L.  Warner 
includes  the  doors  for  the  Library.  The 
"  Age  of  Bronze,"  by  the  great  French 
sculptor,  M.  Rodin,  shows  a  point  of 
comparison  with  the  school  of  sculp- 
ture from  which  ours  derives,  and  his  influ- 
ence is  seen  in  a  beautiful  bronze  by  Mr. 
Grafly.  Two  nude  figures,  an  old  man  and 
a  beautiful  youth,  press  on,  the  winged  zodi- 
ac behind  them.  Each  holds  a  distaff,  but 
the  old  man  has  lost  his  spindle,  and  bows 
as  he  gropes  for  it.  The  beauty  of  youth 
and  of  age  have  been  rarely  so  contrasted, 
tho  the  youth  is  finished  and  the  old  man  is 
suggested  only  in  many  parts,  as  the  hands 
and  feet.  This  work  of  most  refined  thought 
and  technique  seems  to  place  the  young 
teacher  of  the  Academy  in  the  very  first 
rank  of  American  sculpture. 

New  York  City. 


OUR  WASHINGTON  LETTER. 

BY    A    FLOOR    CORRESPONDENT. 


The  usual  Congressional  and  other  callers 
at  the  White  House  were  surprised  last 
Monday  morning  when  they  reached  Sec- 
retary Porter's  office  to  learn  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  gone  down  the  river  for  a  day's 
outing.  If  there  were  disappointed  faces  1 
did  not  hear  of  any  one  who  grudged  the 
President  of  the  United  States  this  slight 
relief  from  the  pressure  of  public  cares. 
None  but  those  who  are  very  close  to  the 
President  in  official  life,  and  especially  his 
secretaries,  can  form  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  tremendous  pressure  that  Is  brought  to 


bear  upon  him.  It  is  almost  two  years  since 
he  was  inducted  into  office.  These  have 
been  years  of  immense  responsibility  and 
great  anxiety.  And  then  there  is  the  con- 
stant round  of  daily  duty,  the  innumerable 
callers,  but  few  of  w^hom  are  turned  away, 
and  the  state  dinners  and  public  receptions. 
There  is  the  difficulty  of  arbitrating  in  party 
quarrels,  weighing  the  claims  of  applicants 
for  public  office,  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
movements  of  public  opinion  and  helping  to 
shape  and  guide  the  policy  of  a  great  nation. 
Only  a  man  of  the  greatest  physical  vigor 
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could  hope  to  go  through  all  this  without 
feeling  the  need  of  an  occasional  outing. 
The  President  Avas  so  tired  on  Monday  that 
he  slept  most  of  the  way  down  the  river. 
It  would  be  well  if  Mr.  McKinley  religiously 
took  a  day  every  week  for  simple  physical 
rest  and  recreation.  One  Sunday  may  be 
enough  for  most  of  us,  but  the  President 
needs  two.  There  is  no  one  of  our  seventy- 
five  millions  of  people  who  is  doing  more 
work.  When  I  saw  him  this  afternoon  he 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  tired.  But  to-night 
is  the  Army  and  Navy  reception,  and  the 
President  must  stand  up  for  two  hours  and 
receive,  and  smile  kindly  and  shake  the 
hand  of  every  one  who  comes  along.  But  1 
doubt  if  any  one  of  his  guests  will  suspect 
that  he  is  tired,  for  that  cheerful,  genial 
smile  covers  up  every  trace  of  fatigue.  One 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Cabinet,  whose  name  I 
will  not  mention,  for  I  must  not  betray  state 
secrets,  said  that  one  of  the  hardest  things 
about  standing  up  and  receiving  for  two 
hours  with  the  President  and  Mrs.  McKinley 
at  a  great  White  House  reception  was  the 
difficultj'-  of  looking  pleasant  so  long.  To 
those  who  knoAv  her,  it  seems  the  most  nat- 
ural thing  in  the  world  for  her  to  smile  and 
to  be  gracious,  but  she  declares  it  would 
be  a  great  relief  to  the  muscles  of  her  face 
if  she  could  look  cross  for  a  while. 

The  strain,  too,  on  Cabinet  officers  is 
something  like  a  thousand  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  But  among  all  the  members 
in  the  Cabinet  I  doubt  if  any  one  takes  his 
work  easier  than  Secretary  Long.  He  has 
happily  passed  now  the  time  of  greatest 
strain  and  anxiety,  and  the  amount  of  rou- 
tine and  official  work  is  much  reduced.  One 
reason  the  Secretary  enjoys  good  health  is 
found  in  the  regularity  of  his  habits.  Every 
day  after  leaving  the  Department  he  spends 
an  hour  in  walking  and  sometimes  longer. 
He  attends,  of  course,  state  dinners  and 
Presidential  receptions,  but  declines  nearly 
all  other  invitations,  and  goes  to  bed  fre- 
quently as  early  as  half-past  nine  or  ten 
o'clock.  Secretary  Gage  I  suspect  yields  a 
little  more  to  social  importunity,  for  I  met 
him  the  other  night  at  a  dinner  party  given 
to  Governor  Brady,  of  Alaska,  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Stanley-Brown,  at  their  charming 
home   on   Massachusetts   avenue.    For   two 


hours,  at  least,  I  know  that  the  Secretary  of 
tlie  Treasury  did  not  think  of  bonds  or 
greenbacks,  imports  or  exports.  On  the  con- 
trary, for  the  most  of  that  time  we  were  all 
transported  to  Alaska  in  company  with  Gov- 
ernor Brady  and  with  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  of 
the  "Bear"  Relief  Expedition,  and  other 
gentlemen  Avho  had  summered  and  wintered 
in  that  far-away  country. 

Lieutenant  Jarvis  is  not  posing  as  a  hero, 
but  he  is  one  just  the  same.  I  was  glad  that 
the  President  in  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress last  week  retold  the  story  of  his  suc- 
cess and  asked  Congress  for  appropriate  rec- 
ognition. Lieutenant  Jarvis,  with  his  asso- 
ciates. Second  Lieutenant  Bertholf  and  Dr. 
Samuel  J.  Call,  were  volunteers  in  one  of  the 
most  perilous  expeditions  in  the  extreme 
Northwest,  an  expedition  conducted  purely 
for  humanitarian  purposes.  While  the  grand 
victories  of  Dewey  and  Sampson  and  Schley 
have  become  immortalized  in  our  history, 
this  heroic  expedition  to  fight  another  foe 
has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
The  revenue  service  is  not  regarded  as  fur- 
nishing a  field  for  heroism.  It  comes  under 
the  Treasury  instead  of  under  the  Navy  De- 
partment, and  thus  lacks  all  the  prestige  of 
the  naval  tradition.  Tax  gathering,  whether 
en  sea  or  land,  is  not  considered  a  heroic 
occupation.  But  in  boldness,  determination 
and  sustained  courage  this  relief  expedition 
to  succor  the  Arctic  whaling  fleet  at  Point 
Barrow,  two  thousand  miles  from  Van- 
couver, deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  most 
heroic  achievements  of  the  past  year.  The 
President  asks  that  the  thanks  of  Congress 
be  extended  to  the  heroes  and  to  Captain 
Tuttle  and  his  men  of  the  revenue  cutter 
service;  that  gold  medals  be  awarded  to 
Lieutenants  Jarvis,  Bertholf  and  Dr.  Call, 
and  that  the  sum  of  $2,500  be  appropriated 
in  bestowing  rewards  upon  Mr.  Lett,  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  and  the 
native  herders,  avIio  rendered  material  aid 
to  the  relief  expedition. 

How  enthusiastic  these  Alaskan  residents 
and  travelers  are,  especially  when  they  come 
to  speak  of  the  climate  !  At  Sitka  last  win- 
ter, situated  as  it  is  on  one  of  the  islands 
far  down  to  the  southeast  of  the  district, 
the  thermometer  did  not  go  as  low  as  it  does 
here  in  Washington;  and  the  enthusiasts  de- 
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Clare  that  away  up  in  thu  north  54  degrees 
below  zero  is  not  so  trying  as  10  below  at 
Chicago.  I  met  one  of  these  brawny  Alas- 
kajis  yesterday  morning.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"  I  would  not  like  to  live  in  this  climate. 
Last  night  you  had  a  deluge  of  rain  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  a  regular  summer 
shower,  and  this  morning  the  thermometer 
is  several  degrees  below  freezing."  I  should 
not  wonder  if  Alaska  soon  developed  a  great 
reputation  as  a  health  resort.  "  It  is  impos- 
sible up  there,"  they  say,  "  to  take  cold." 
Weak  people  become  strong  and  robust,  gain 
in  flesh  and  accomplish  marvelous  feats  of 
endurance.  Mrs.  Stanley-Brown,  or  Molly 
Garfield,  as  her  friends  used  to  call  her,  went 
last  summer  with  her  husband  to  Alaska 
and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  She  returns  just 
as  enthusiastic  as  the  rest. 

It  is  not  polite  to  speak  of  one's  hosts  be- 
hind their  backs,  but  there  is  no  secret  about 
the  fact  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Stanley-Brown 
are  among  the  most  popular  of  the  social 
leaders  of  Washington,  especially  in  circles 
A\  Inch  represent  tlm  literary  life  of  the  Cap- 
ital. Mr.  Stanley-Brown  is  now  secretary 
of  a  literary  society,  which  for  twenty-five 
years  has  exerted  a  quiet  influence  in  focal- 
izing the  literary  spirit  of  this  city.  In  sum- 
mer he  betakes  himself  to  Alaska,  in  whose 
commercial  development  he  has  been  inter- 
ested for  some  years:  but  in  winter  their 
cozj^  home  in  Washington  is  a  center  for  ad- 
miring friends. 

Yesterday  we  had  in  the  House  a  battle  of 
giants.  Itepresentative  .Johnson,  of  Indiana, 
tho  known  as  a  Republican,  is  a  decided  In- 
dependent when  it  comes  to  uttering  his 
convictions.  Some  weeks  before  the  Ha- 
waiian question  came  up  in  the  House  last 
spring  he  took  time  by  the  forelock  by  de- 
livering a  speech  full  of  direful  prophecy 
which  attracted  much  attention.  Yesterday 
in  a  similar  vein  he  spoke  against  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  with  Spain  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Philippines.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
a  speaker  of  great  intensity  and  force.  He 
speaks  so  rapidly  that  he  does  not  stop  even 
to  fully  articulate  his  words.  He  indulges 
in  no  graces  of  rhetoric,  no  happy  turns  of 
expression,  no  adornment  for  its  own  sake, 
and  his  voice  never  modulates  into  a  less 


strenuous  key.  He  never  iiesitates  for  i\ 
wonl.  It  is  a  tremendous  task  for  the  re- 
porters to  follow  him,  and  only  the  best  ex- 
perls,  such  as  we  have  on  our  Congressional 
corps,  can  take  down  his  utterances.  Tho 
voluble  he  is  not  weak  and  wordy.  His 
sentences  do  not  roll  out  like  thunder;  they 
flash  like  lightning  and  they  are  sure  to 
strike  somewhere.  While  he  was  speaking 
yesterday  the  Democrats  came  over  to  the 
Republican  side  of  the  chamber  and  loudly 
applauded  his  bitter  arraignment  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Some  one  was  needed  to  answer  him  and 
the  Republicans  put  forth  the  finest  orator 
in  the  House,  Dolliver,  of  Iowa.  The  two 
men  differ  greatly  in  their  personality.  Mr. 
Johnson's  face  is  as  sharp  as  an  axe,  he  is 
thin  and  nervous  and  his  speeches  sound  a 
good  deal  like  the  man.  Mr.  Dolliver,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  entirely  free  from  angu- 
larity in  body  or  mind,  and  his  speeches 
are  masterpieces  of  oratory.  The  brilliancy 
of  his  imagination,  his  abundant  humor,  his 
effective  wit,  his  great  power  of  expression, 
captivate  his  hearers.  He  is  seen  at  his  best 
not  in  a  rough  and  tumble  debate,  but  when 
he  has  full  time  to  present  his  theme  with- 
out interruption;  then  he  commands  his  au- 
dience with  a  spell  which  few  can  exert. 

The  debate  was  based  upon  the  bill  for  the 
organization  of  the  army,  and  in  order  to 
give  ample  time  for  its  discussion  we  have 
held  three  night  sessions  this  week.  An  ef- 
fective and  beautiful  speech  the  day  before 
yesterday  was  that  of  Mr.  Lanham,  of 
Texas.  He  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
and  entered  the  Confederate  army  when  a 
boy.  In  1866,  when  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
traveled  across  country  to  Texas  in  an  emi- 
grant train,  settled  there  and  has  six  times 
been  elected  to  Congress.  It  was  a  fervent 
and  poetic  tribute  which  this  Confederate 
soldier  paid  to  the  flag,  and  when  he  got 
thrpugh  not  a  few  Republicans  joined  their 
congratulations  to  those  of  Democratic 
members.  One  of  his  Georgia  friends  said 
to  him:  "Lanham,  one  of  the  best  things 
about  your  speech  is  that  there  was  not  a 
bitter  word  in  it.  It  was  as  sweet  as  it  was 
earnest  and  beautiful." 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  PERSONAL    HISTORY  OF   THE 
AMERICAN   REVOLUTION.* 

Beyo.m)  any  stiulj-.  of  the  Amorican  Kevo- 
liuioii  yet  Avritton,  this  opening  vohinie  of  Sir 
George  Trevelyan's  history  traces  that  mo- 
mentous conflict  baclv  to  its  root  in  the  ani- 
mosities, pn^judices,  interests  and  general  per- 
sonal responsibility  of  a  comparatively  small 
circle  of  influential  men  in  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  this  aspect  of  tlie  history  we 
have  in  mind  when  we  spealc  of  it  as  a  per- 
sonal history  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Some  great  wars,  perhaps  for  the  honor 
of  mankind  we  should  say  most  great  wars, 
have  their  origin  in  causes  Avhicli  lie  deep  in- 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  are  the  out- 
growth of  differences  in  the  habits,  customs, 
interests  or  physical  conditions  of  the  people. 
The  point  in  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  history 
is  that  no  such  rooted  differences  lay  behind 
the  American  Revolution,  that  it  had  no 
such  causes  as  Avere  incapable  of  rational 
adjustment,  and  that  what  differences  there 
were  arose  in  the  incompetence,  arrogance 
and  blundering  insensibility  of  English  offi- 
cials, and  at  any  time  down  to  Bunker  Hill 
and  the  evacuation  of  Boston  might  have 
been  settled  without  the  rupture  of  relations 
Avith  the  Crown,  by  the  conversion  of  the 
King,  Parliament  and  Government  to  a  ra- 
tional view  of  the  situation. 

This  is  substantially  the  American  view  of 
the  subject.  The  more  radical  opinion,  that 
the  colonies  Avere  ripe  for  independence  and 
that  no  other  solution  of  the  problem  was 
possible,  had  but  a  slender  support  at  the 
time.  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Frank- 
lin, Patrick  Henry,  Washington,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  more  cautious  spirits  such  as  John 
Dickinson,  agreed  in  affirming  that  the  col- 
onists Avere  loyal  to  the  Crown,  proud  of  their 
allegiance,  united  in  it,  that  the  local  and 
physical  interests  of  the  two  countries  did 
not  draAv  them  apart,   and  that  nothing  in 


*  The  American  Revolution  Part  I  — 17()6-I77H.  By 
the  Right  Hon  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelvan,  Bart  , 
author  of  •'  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulav  " 
and  -'The  Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fox" 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.    8vo,  pp.  4;i4. 


the  world  brought  on  the  rupture  but  the 
personal  blindness,  incompetence  and  preju- 
dice of  the  King  and  his  Government. 

Our  writers  in  presenting  their  case  have 
generally  held  tliemselves  under  a  certain 
restraint,  as  if  they  did  not  care  to  insist  too 
much  on  the  exact  terms  of  so  old  a  quarrel, 
and  as  if  they  were,  after  all,  a  good  deal  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  more  dignifled  vicAV 
Avhicli  iias  prevailed  in  recent  times,  that  the 
rupture  AA'as  the  inevitable  assertion  by  a 
boy  who  had  become  a  man  of  his  rights  as 
against  the  family  discipline,  Avhich  could  no 
longer  bind  him. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan's  book  is  a  reversion, 
and  that  by  an  English  writer,  to  the  older 
vicAV.  He  commits  himself,  hoAA^CA^er,  to  no 
unpatriotic  attack  on  his  own  country.  I^ike 
Lord  Macaulay,  Avho  made  his  fame  bj-  com- 
ing forAvard  as  the  strong  advocate  of  the 
better  tho  submerged  half  of  a  Great  Britain 
Avhich  had  not  been  heard  in  its  literature, 
he  represents  a  large,  and  perhaps  the  larger, 
class,  Avho  had  no  heart  for  the  proceedings 
of  the  King  and  his  Government,  and  Avho, 
in  the  large,  may  haA'o  suffered  by  them 
even  more  than  the  colonists  for  whose  "  dis- 
tress "  they  AA^ere  specially  contriA^ed.  It  is 
as  the  representatiA'e  of  this  class  that  he 
Avrites.  Sharp  as  his  pen  is  in  folloAving  the 
sinners,  he  does  not  fail  to  remind  his  read- 
ers that  (p.  58) 

"  of  simplicity  and  frugality,  of  manliness  ami 
independence,  of  religious  conviction  and  sense 
of  duty,  there  was  abundance  in  our  island,  if 
they  had  known  where  to  seek  it," 

and  that  they  Avere  destined  to  come  forth 
and  redeem  the  England  Avliich  then  AA'as 
brought  so  Ioav  by  its  uiiAA^orthy  rulers.  The 
great  representatives  of  this  submerged  op- 
position Avere  Chatham,  Burke  and  Charles 
James  Eox.  Sir  George  requires  no  better 
Aindication  as  an  Englishman  than  to  fall 
back  on  the  letters,  speeches  and  open  dec- 
larations of  this  brilliant  triumvirate,  and 
ask  Avhat  Great  Britain  had  in  the  last  cen- 
tury to  compare  with  these  three,  and  foUoAV 
up  that  question  with  the  yet  more  pertinent 
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inquiry  whether  Lord  Chatham  had  not  won 
lor  England,  on  tlie  Heights  of  Abraham 
jind  ill  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  glory 
and  greatness  enough  to  offset  any  humilia- 
tions she  might  suffer  in  doing  simple  justice 
to  America? 

This  is  what  the  volume  before  us  is  In- 
tended to  do.  It  presents  the  history  with 
its  personal  relations  to  the  great  men  in 
both  countries  Avho  directed  their  public  af- 
fairs. 


(•(•ii(iii-y,  and  wlio  drew  their  strength  from  the 
highest  of  all  sources,  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
race  who  in  private  very  goiiorally  lived  for  en- 
joyment, and  in  Parliament  fought  for  their  own 
hiiiul.  'i'he  fiber  of  our  public  men  had  long 
been  growing  dangerously  lax,  and  at  length 
temptation  came  in  invisible  force.  The  sud- 
den wealth  which  poured  into  England  after 
Chatham  had  secured  her  predominance  in  both 
hemispheres  brought  in  its  train  a  flood  of  ex- 
travagance and  corruption,  and  occasioned 
grave  misgivings  to  those  who  were  proud  of  her 


Those  who  have  read  the  author's  "  Early  good  name  and  who  understood  her  real  inter- 
ests. There  was  now,  however,  in  store  for 
our  country  a  severe  and  searching  lesson,  the 
direct  consequence  of  her  faults,  and  propor- 
tioned to  their  magnitude,  but  by  which  as  a 
nation  she  was  capable  of  profiting.  She  es- 
caped the  fate  of  other  w^orld-wide  empires  by 
how  natural  it  was  that  he  should  go  on  to  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^yj^.j^.  -^^  ^-i^ich  she  accepted  the  teach- 
carry  forward  a  Life  which  he  already  knew     ^^^g  ^f  disaster.     From  the  later  years  of  the 


History  of  Charles  James  Fox,"  and  who 
recall  Fox's  determined  and  splendid  resist- 
ance to  the  measures  of  the  Crown  in  the 
war,  will  recognize  the  fine  introduction  he 
had  given  himself  to  the  present  work  and 


so  well  to  its  loftiest  pitch  and  show  how 
great  Fox  was  in  his  resistance  to  those  un- 
English  measures  which  cost  the  Crown  the 
best  part  of  its  colonial  possessions. 

The  volume  before  us  opens  with  a  por- 
trayal of  the  public  men  of  the  time.  It  dif- 
fers from  Thackeray's  Georges  only  by  the 
difference  which  lies  between  satire  and  the 
grave,  moral  sobriety  of  serious  history.  This 
bringing  of  the  matter  home  and  presenting 
it  as  the  personal  misery  chargeable  on  the 
agency  and  craft  of  bad  servants  of  the 
State  is  the  grand  feature  which  distin- 
guishes this  from  every  other  work  on  the 
subject. 

First  of  all  we  have  portraits  of  the  men 
who  stood  around  the  King  and  revelations 
of  the  lives  they  led.    We  read,  for  example     of  the  simple  grandeur    of    Puritanism 

them,  as  to  make  us  ask  whether  we  may 
hope  to  be  worthy  of  onr  descent. 

Such,  then,  are  the  men  who  in  these  pages 
are  pitted  against  each  other.  England  was 
not  composed  wholly  of  conscienceless  gam- 
blers, drunkards  and  rakes.  There  was  a 
better  life  in  England,  or  it  would  have  gone 
at  home  had  known  the  Americans  better,  they  down  long  ago  in  the  aw^ful  shock  of  war 
would  only  have  loved  them  less.  The  higher  and  tempest  which  swept  over  Europe.  Fox 
up  in  the  peerage  an  Englishman  stood,  and 
the  nearer  to  influence  and  power,  the  more  un- 
likely it  was  that  he  would  be  in  sympathy  with 
his  brother  across  the  seas.  .  .  .  These  folk 
were  the  product  of  their  age,  which,  in  its 
worst  aspect,  resembled  nothing  that  England 
has  seen  before  or  since.  The  stern  heroes  who 
waged  the  great  civic  contest  of  the  seventeenth 


American  war  onward  there  set  in  a  steady  and 
genuine  reformation  in  personal  and  political 
morals  which  carried  her  safe,  strong  and  pure 
through  the  supreme  ordeal  of  the  wrestle  with 
Napoleon.'' 

All  this  portrayal  is  supported  by  proofs 
from  the  personal  diaries  and  letters  of  the 
great  men  of  the  day,  and  gives  a  mournful 
certainty  to  the  kind  of  treatment  the  col- 
onies had  to  expect.  In  strong  contrast  to 
all  this,  Sir  George  introduces  his  readers 
to  the  American  leaders  and  their  lives  and 
homes.  These  are  chapters  fit  to  stir  the 
hearts  of  Americans  with  no  ordinary  sensa- 
tions. They  are  written  in  a  level  of  such 
high  and  noble  appreciation,  with  such  exact 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  with  so  much 

in 


(p.  44): 

"  But  in  ordfer  to  comprehend  a  policy  which 
lay  so  far  outside  the  known  and  ordinary 
limits  of  human  infatuation,  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  there  was  a  deeper  and  more  im- 
passable gulf  than  the  Atlantic  between  the 
colonists  and  their  rulers.     If  cabinet  ministers 


represented  this  better  opinion,  and  tho  he 
did  not  triumph  directly,  in  the  end  at  which 
he  aimed,  it  may  encourage  some  of  us  who 
take  hard  the  slow  rate  of  betterment  to 
which  all  reform  is  doomed  in  this  world  to 
note  that  every  word  he  spoke  came  true, 
and  that  not  one  prediction  of  his,  or  his 
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friends,  which  moved  on  the  line  of  faith  in 
the  moral  order  of  the  world,  or  the  final  tri- 
umph of  right  and  righteousness  in  some 
way  and  by  some  route,  failed.  Tlie  history 
would  be  naught  but  for  its  scientific  fidelity 
to  fact.  But  the  author  has  carried  out  his 
fidelity  to  fact  into  wider  relations  of  life 
and  up  to  higher  planes,  whore  they  deal 
with  the  ultimate  realities  of  moral  life  and 
character  in  a  way  and  with  a  certain  gran- 
deur of  tone,  of  which  we  do  not  have  so 
many  examples  that  we  can  afford  to  let  this 
pass  without  some  distinct  recognition. 

The  present  volume  ends  with  the  evacua- 
tion of  Boston,  June,  1770.  Tlie  lines  on 
which  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on  and  the 
American  resistance  developed  Avere  by  this 
time  distinctly  laid  down,  and  the  ultimate 
issue  of  the  struggle  is  plainly  seen.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  finely  done  than  Sir 
George  Trevelyan's  development  of  the 
forces  engaged,  and  especially  of  the  self- 
reliant,  sturdy,  but  high-minded  and  con- 
scientious individualism  which  made  the 
Americans  right,  in  the  first  place,  and  un- 
conquerable in  the  next.  Ilis  slvctches  of 
John  Adams,  Franklin,  General  Putnam  and 
of  Washington  add  something  new  and 
which  we  could  not  afford  lO  miss  in  the 
great  mass  of  portraiture  already  in  exist- 
ence, while  as  to  the  colonial  life,  homes  and 
training  of  New  England,  few  among  our 
living  writers  know  it  as  well  and  none 
know  it  better.  As  an  example  of  these  ad- 
mirable passages  we  quote  only  one.  It  will 
show  that  the  "  Daisy  Miller  "  type  of  Amer- 
ican girl  antedates  the  Revolution  and  was 
the  recognized  product  of  our  Puritan  social 
life  (p.  98): 

"  I)e  Sogur,  in  particular,  astonished  and 
charmed  his  hearers  by  his  description  of  a  com- 
munity where  what  passed  as  gallantry  in  Paris 
was  called  by  a  very  plain  name  indeed ;  where 
women  of  station  rode,  drove  arid  walked  unat- 
tended both  in  town  and  country  ;  where  girls 
of  sixteen  trusted  themselves  to  the  escort  of  a 
guest  who  yesterday  had  been  a  stranger,  and 
talked  to  him  a^3  frankly  and  as  fast  as  if  he 
had  been  a  cousin  or  brother.  .  .  .  He 
clearly  foresaw  tliat  the  question  whether  the 
South  and  North  were  to  part  company  would 
one  day  arise  in  a  formidable  shape.  He  fore- 
told that  wealth  would  bring  luxury,  and  lux- 
ury corruption.     But  with  regard  to  that  pri- 


vate morality  which,  of  all  he  found  in  America, 
he  approved  the  most,  he  did  not  venture  on  a 
specific  prophecy.  '  I  shall  be  told,'  he  wrote, 
'  that  America  will  not  always  preserve  these 
simple  virtues  and  these  pure  manners ;  but  if 
she  preserves  them  only  for  a  century,  that  at 
any  rate  will  be  a  century  gained.'  " 

We  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  recogni- 
tion extended  to  this  volume  will  encourage 
the  author  to  carry  forward  his  work  in  a 
second,  as  he  intimates  he  maJ^ 


With  Kitchener  to  KiiARTU^r.  Bi/  G.  W. 
Stccvens.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
Mr.  Steevens  is  a  well  practiced  hand  in  books 
of  this  natui-e,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  "  Egypt  in 
1898,"  "With  the  Conquering  Turk,"  and  his 
very  clever  sketch  of  American  life,  "  The  Land 
of  the  Dollar."  The  present  volume,  after  ex- 
plaining what  he  was  about  and  what  the  situa- 
tion was,  takes  the  reader  into  a  graphic  and 
very  chatty  account  of  General  Kitchener's  cam- 
paign to  Khartum,  with  a  full  description  of  the 
force,  its  composition,  the  soldiers  who  composed 
it,  and  the  officers  who  led  it.  Mr.  Steevens's 
style  of  writing  is  journalistic  rather  than 
classic  and  has  both  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
that  style  of  composition.  It  is,  however,  full 
of  nerve  and  vigor  and  almost  dramatic  in  its 
vivid  force.  His  portrait  of  General  Kitchener 
in  the  sixth  chapter,  on  ''  The  Sirdar,"  is  splen- 
didly done.  So  are  the  portraits  of  all  the  other 
commanders,  particularly  General  Hunter.  The 
moves  on  Khartum  and  the  final  action  which 
broke  the  power  of  the  Mahdists  are  examples 
of  military  description  of  which  anj^  writer 
might  be  proud.  Incidentally  the  book  is  worth 
much  more  than  for  its  account  of  the  march 
and  campaign  of  the  army.  The  reader  will  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  people,  of  their  towns  and 
homes  and  life  which  will  stay  with  him.  Take 
these  glimpses  of  what  was  found  at  Omdurman, 
opposite  Khartum  : 

"  Omdurman  was  a  rabbit-warren — a  threadless 
labyrinth  of  tiny  huts  or  shelters,  too  flimsy  for 
the  name  of  sheds.  Oppression,  stagnation,  degra- 
dation, were  stamped  deep  on  every  yard  of  mis- 
erable Omdurman. 

"  But  the  people !  We  could  hardly  see  the 
place  for  the  people,  we  could  hardly  hear  our 
own  voices  for  their  shrieks  of  welcome. 
They  tumbled  over  each  other  like  ants  from  every 
mud  heap,  from  behind  every  dunghill,  from  under 
every  mat.  They  had  been  trying  to  kill  us  two 
hours  before.  But  they  salaamed,  none  the  less, 
and  volleyed  '  Peace  be  with  you.'  .  .  .  Yet 
more  wonderful  were  the  women.  The  multitude 
of  women  whom  concupiscence  had  harried  from 
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every  recess  of  Africa  and  niowod  up  in  F.jij;i,'}ii';i 
harems  came  out  to  salute  tlicir  new  masters. 
There  were  at  least  three  of  them  to  every  man. 
lilack  women  from  Equatoria  and  almost  while 
women  from  Egypt,  plum-skinned  Arabs  and  a 
strange  yellow  type  with  square,  bony  faces  and 
tightly-ringleted  black  hair;  old  women  and  little 
girls  and  mothers  with  babies  at  their  breast; 
women  who  could  liardly  walk  for  dyed  cotton 
swathings,  mutlled  in  close  veils,  and  women  with 
only  a  rag  between  themselves  find  nakedness — the 
whole  city  v.as  a  liarem,  a  museum  of  African 
races,  a  monstrosity  of  African  lust." 

An  awful  picture  this  of  INIohammedan  mor- 
als. Fortunately  the  next  chapter  brings  us  to 
a  purer  scene — the  remains  of  Gordon's  garden, 
where  he  recreated  himself  with  his  beloved 
plants,  and  to  the  account  of  the  Christian 
burial  services  held  in  his  memory  by  the  vic- 
torious army — more  than  one  of  whose  officers. 
Kitchener  among  them,  had  risked  life  to  save 
Gordon. 


The  Gospel  According  to  Mark.  The  Greclc 
Text  ivith  Introduction,  Notes  and  Indices. 
By  Henry  Barclay  Sioete,  D.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Fellow  of  Oon- 
ville  and  Gains  College,  Gamhridgc.  (Mac- 
millan  Company.     ^3.75.) 

This  work  has  the  merit  of  being  an  independ- 
ent commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  INIark.  The 
author  remarks  in  the  Preface : 

"  St.  Mark  has  gained  far  less  attention  than 
he  deserves.  The  importance  of  his  work  as  an 
independent  history,  and  the  beauty  of  its  bright 
and  unartificial  picture  of  our  Lord's  life  in  Gali- 
lee, are  at  length  generally  recognized ;  but  no 
monograph  has  yet  appeared  which  makes  full  use 
of  the  materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  expositor." 

This  is  the  author's  justification  of  his  work. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  the  clue  to  the  work  itself 
and  to  the  main  points  constantly  held  in  view. 
Professor  Swete's  theory  of  Mark,  while  he  does 
not  accept  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  Greek  dress 
of  an  Aramaean  original,  goes  on  the  assumption 
that  it  rests  on  an  Aramaean  basis  of  fact  which, 
if  not  in  all  cases  strictly  derived  from  Peter,  is 
mainly  so,  and  always  represents  him  and  the 
circle  immediately  around  him.  His  view  of  the 
Gospel  itself,  as  briefly  given  by  himself,  is  : 

'•  The  briefest  of  the  Gospels  is  in  some  re-, 
speets  the  fullest  and  the  most  exacting ;  the  sim- 
plest of  the  works  of  the  New  Testament  brings 
us  nearest  to  the  feet  of  the  Master.  The  inter- 
preter of  St.  Mark  fulfils  his  office  so  far  as  he 
assists  the  student  to  understand,  and  in  turn  to 
interpret  to  others,  this  primitive  picture  of  the 
Incarnate  Life." 

This  general  view  is  carried  out  in  detail  in 


tlie  coniMicnljiry.  The  introductory  excursuses 
((.vcr  all  tlic  i)oints  a.s  to  what  is  known  of  St. 
-Mark  personally,  the  history  of  the  (iospel  in 
the  10a  rly  ('hurth,  tlie  time  and  i)lace  of 
wilting,  vocabulary,  style,  ])la)i,  sources,  and 
the  comparison  of  St.  Mark  with  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Luke.  This  comparison  is  made 
l:y  a  series  of  ingenious  tables  and  in  a  remark- 
ably clear  and  satisfactory  manner.  I'rofessor 
Swele  finds,  for  example,  as  the  result  of  his 
analysis,  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  Galilean  min- 
istry St.  Mark  presents  the  events  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  in  a  remarkably  orderly  sequence,  that 
in  his  summary  of  the  Juda^an  and  Per«an  jour- 
neys his  manner  changes  perceptibly.  When 
Jerusalem  is  reached  indi(  ations  of  fuller  knowl- 
edge reappear  and  the  succession  of  events  is 
carefully  noted.  In  his  comparison  with  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  he  finds  that  out  of  the  106  sec- 
tions of  the  genuine  Mark  only  four  are  wholly 
absent  from  both  Matthew  and  Luke ;  of  the  re- 
maining 102,  93  are  in  Matthew  and  81  in 
Luke.  On  the  other  hand,  large  portions  of 
both  the  other  Gospels  are  wanting  in  Mark.  As 
to  style,  he  does  not  wholly  agree  with  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  Mark's  superior  brevity.  lie 
says : 

"  His  style  is  not,  on  the  whole,  distinguished 
by  brevity.  On  the  contrary,  his  treatment  of 
incident  is  constantly  fuller  than  theirs,  partly 
through  the  habit  of  filling  up  his  pictures  . 
partly  from  his  manner  of  (1)  presenting  facts 
in  a  vivid  and  pictorial  form,  and  (2)  interpret- 
ing character  and  conduct." 

The  tabular  comparisons  as  printed  in  this 
Introduction  give  this  view  a  very  striking  illus- 
trative support.  This  Introduction  contains 
two  striking  chapters  on  the  "  External  Condi- 
tions of  the  Life  of  Christ  as  Depicted  by  St. 
Mark  "  and  on  his  "  Conception  of  the  Person 
and  Office  of  our  Lord  " — a  candid  but  very  cou- 
<^'lusive  piece  of  work  which  conducts  irresistibly 
to  the  conclusion  that  whether  the  headline 
which  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  is 
tlie  work  of  St.  Mark  or  not,  it  represents  the 
])oint  and  tenor  of  the  whole  as  the  Gospel  of 
Jcsns  Ghrist,  the  Son  of  God.  In  arrangement 
of  matter  on  the  page  the  author  adopts  the 
method  from  which  we  wish  there  might  be  no 
deviation,  beginning  with  the  portion  of  the 
Greek  text  above,  with  the  various  readings  just 
below,  and  the  remainder  of  the  page  given  up 
to  the  expository  comment.  The  text  is  sub- 
stantially that  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  with, 
however,  occasional  variations.  The  various 
readings  are  largely  derived  from  Tischendorf's 
eighth  critical  edition,  but  simplified,  revised  and 
enriched.     The  commentary  is  executed  on  thor- 
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oughly  scholarly  lines  and  in  a  critical  spirit, 
with  adequate  command  of  the  recent  literature, 
and,  so  far  as  our  examination  extends,  with 
good  critical  judgment.  The  strongest  point  in 
the  work  has  seemed  to  us  the  author's  keen  in- 
stinct for  the  traces  of  a  first-hand  writer  and 
witness  in  this  Gospel. 


First  Explorations  of  Kentucky.  Doctor 
Thomas  Walker^s  Journal  of  an  Explora- 
tion of  Kentucky  in  1750,  Being  the  First 
Record  of  a  White  Man's  Visit  to  the  Inte- 
rior of  that  Territory,  Now  First  Published 
Entire,  icith  Notes  and  Biographical 
Sketch.  Also  Colonel  Christopher  Gisfs 
Journal  of  a  Tour  Through  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky in  1751,  icith  Notes  and  Sketch. 
By  J.  Stoddard  Johnston,  Vice-President  of 
the  Filson  Club.  (John  P.  Morton  &  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky.     $2.50.) 

The  Filson  Club  is  one  of  the  most  enterpris- 
ing and  fruitful  of  all  our  intellectual  associa- 
tions. It  was  named  after  John  Filson,  the 
first  historian  of  Kentucky.  His  Life  and 
Writings,  prepared  by  Dr.  Darrett,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  club,  was  the  first  volume  published, 
in  1884,  followed  by  an  exceedingly  valuable 
and  interesting  account  of  the  routes  by  which 
the  first  pioneers  reached  Kentucky — "  The 
Wilderness  Road,"  prepared  by  Capt.  Thomas 
Speed,  Secretary  of  the  club,  and  published  in 
1886.  Among  the  other  publications  we  name 
as  having  unusual  value  "  The  Pioneer  Press  of 
Kentucky,"  by  William  Henry  Perrin,  another 
member  of  the  club,  and  "  The  Political  Begin- 
nings of  Kentucky,"  a  brilliant  account  of  events 
in  Kentucky  preceding  its  admission  as  a  State, 
by  the  late  and  much  lamented  Col.  .Tolin  Mason 
Brown,  published  in  1889.  The  number  of  vol- 
umes now  published  is  thirteen.  They  are  his- 
torical and  biographical  in  character  and  devoted 
to  the  collection,  preservation  and  publication 
of  the  history  of  Kentucky  and  the  States  adja- 
cent to  it.  The  volumes  are  all  paper-bound 
quartos,  in  pica  old  style  type,  with  broad  mar- 
gins and  half-tone  illustrations.  The  thirteenth 
volume.  The  First  Explorations  of  Kentucky, 
by  J.  Stoddard  Johnston,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  series.  It  is  the  first  record  of 
a  white  man's  visit  to  the  interior  of  what  is 
now  Kentucky.  As  such  it  introduces  us  to 
that  marvelous  country  in  its  original  condition, 
while  savages  and  wild  beasts  were  its  only  oc- 
cupants, but  whose  general  features  can  yet  be 
recognized  in  these  two  records.  The  work  of 
editing  them  could  not  have  fallen  to  more 
competent    hands.     Mr.    Johnston    has    himself 


marched  over  portions  of  both  the  routes  de- 
scribed and  made  himself  master  of  the  country 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  able  to  supply  the 
missing  names  and  facts  and  even  lay  down  the 
route  con jectu rally  for  the  two  missing  links  of 
Dr.  Walker's  narrative,  caused  by  the  loss  of 
twenty  pages  from  the  manuscript.  These 
twenty  sheets  have  recently  been  found.  On 
comparison  they  confirm  Mr.  Johnston's  con- 
jectures. The  Walker  journal  as  now  pub- 
lished by  the  Filson  Club  contains  these  missing 
leaves.  In  addition  to  his  careful  and  luminous 
editing,  Mr.  Johnston  has  provided  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  journals  which  places  the 
situation  before  the  reader  and  sketches  for  him 
in  a  particularly  lively  way  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  these  territories  at  the  time,  and  the 
political  rivalry  between  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain for  their  possession.  We  can  imagine  no 
more  rewarding  piece  of  work,  for  a  reader 
anxious  to  get  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
pioneering  of  those  days,  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  had  to  be  carried  on,  and  of  the  bald 
reality  of  savage  life,  than  to  read  the  journals 
faithfully  through.  Several  appendices  are  add- 
ed, among  them  Thomas  Jefferson's  account  of 
the  mastodons  of  the  Big  Bone  Lick.  It  called 
attention  to  that  amazing  deposit,  which  is  said 
to  have  provided  the  museums  of  the  world  with 
at  least  one  hundred  and  five  complete  mastodon 
skeletons. 


The  IIolman  Comparative  Self-Pronounc- 
ing S.  S.  Teacher's  Bible.  Containing 
in  Combined.  Text  the  Authorized  and  Re- 
vised Versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. (C.  J.  Holman  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 
The  publishers  have  given  this  edition  of  the 
p.ible  the  descriptive  name  of  the  "  Linear  Par- 
allel Edition."  The  volume  before  us  is  a  hand- 
some octave,  printed  in  small  pica  type,  on  tough 
onion  skin  paper,  and  bound  for  hard  and  con- 
stant usage  in  overlapping  Levant  covers.  It 
is  not  overcrowded  with  a  cumbersome  mass  of 
useless  appendices  and  encyclopedic  matt?r, 
which  could  be  looked  up,  when  wanted,  in  any 
good  biblical  dictionary.  It  does,  however,  con- 
tain some  supplementary  matter  which  can 
hardly  fail  of  being  useful  to  teachers  and  min- 
isters nearly  as  often  as  they  open  the  book, 
such,  for  example,  as  a  Concordance  of  about 
100,000  words  and  a  series  of  biblical  maps. 
The  great  feature  of  the  edition  is  a  device 
which  presents  on  the  same  page  in  a  simple  and 
legible  form  the  variant  readings  of  both  the 
Authorized  and  the  Revised  versions.  These 
variant  readings  are  printed  one  below  the  other 
in  smaller  but  clear,  readable  type.     Bj^  reading 
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tho  upper  text  you  have  the  Authorized,  fhe 
Mower  the  Revised.  If  a  parenthesis  occurs  in 
(one  text  and  not  in  the  other  both  readings  are 
.given  in  full  in  this  "  linear  parallel."  The 
metrical  struct ure  of  the  Revised  is  preserved 
■by  printing  tlie  initial  capital  letter  of  each 
verse  or  strophe.  The  edition  is  one  of  great 
utility  and  convenience,  a  superb  reference  copy 
to  have  in  one's  pew  in  church,  for  teachers  be- 
fore their  classes,  and  for  ministers  in  the  pul- 
pit. 


A  Handbook  of  Medical  Climatology.  Em- 
hodying  Its  Principles  and  Therapeutic  Ap- 
plication, with  Scientific  Data  of  the  Chief 
Health  Resorts  of  the  World.  By  S.  Edwin 
Solly,  M.D.,  M.R.C.8.,  late  President  of  the 
American  Glimatological  Association.  Il- 
lustrated in  black  and  colors.  (Lea  Broth- 
ers &  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
1897.) 

A  book  condensing  and  systematizing  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  human  experience  and  acute 
observation,  by  trained  medical  men,  on  number- 
less cases  of  actual  disease  as  influenced  by  cli- 
mate— truly  a  climato/oi/i/,  giving  to  the  "ology" 
half  of  the  word  its  broadest  signification.  The 
introduction  truly  says:  "If  we  consider  how 
great  a  sacrifice  of  time,  money,  inclination  and 
affection  is  involved,  where  an  invalid,  under 
direction  of  a  physician,  leaves  his  home  and 
journeys  into  another  and  perhaps  a  far  coun- 
Itry,  we  marvel  at  the  small  amount  of  thought 
and  study  that  is  bestowed  upon  the  science  of 
(Climatology,  for  without  a  fair  knowledge  and 
•appreciation  of  this  no  rational  selection  of  cli- 
jnate  can  be  made." 

Seventy  years  ago  the  one  recommendation  of 
(the  physician  to  a  patient  far  advanced  in  con- 
:sumption  was  "  go  South,"  or  "  seek  a  warmer 
iclimate,"  but  now  it  is  recognized  that  these 
prescriptions  are  wholly  faulty  for  many  cases, 
and  it  has  been  discovered  that  often  the  warm 
■  climate  is  exactly  wrong.  Now  a  science  of 
climatology  has  been  built  up  by  hundreds  of 
■observations  as  to  the  effect  of  different  climates, 
until  a  set  of  general  principles  has  been  de- 
duced, founded  on  a  study  of  the  patient  in 
every  stage  of  disease  and  every  condition  of 
life,  till  a  rational  selection  can  be  made.  The 
study  of  these  cases  demonstrates  two  things—' 
viz. :  that  the  majority  of  consumptives  do  bet- 
ter, other  things  being  equal,  the  further  they 
are  removed  from  the  sea,  and  that  they  do  bet- 
ter in  high  than  in  low  altitudes. 

Should  a  man  suffering  from  any  one  of  the 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract — phthisis, 
^sthma,  bronchitis,  etc. — read  this  book  he  would 


realize  the  folly  of  rushing  off  to  Denver  or 
Colorado  Springs  because  Iw.  has  known  of  cases 
that  were  cured  or  improved  there ;  he  would 
insist  on  a  climatological  study  of  his  symptoms, 
and  not  waste  his  ill-spared  vital  force  on  a 
journey  at  the  end  of  which  he  is  liable  to  be 
told  to  hasten  otherwhere  Ijy  an  intelligent  stu- 
dent of  climate  and  disease  in  their  true  rela- 
tions. 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn,  through  reports  from 
competent  medical  men,  covering  every  part  of 
the  known  world,  that  on  our  own  continent  are 
to  be  found  climates  adapted  to  every  type  and 
stage  of  lung  disease — the  best  climatic  ad- 
vantages of  the  Alps  can  be  found,  in  an  im- 
proved form,  because  available  all  the  year 
round,  in  the  ranges  and  plains  and  valleys  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains ;  conditions  similar  to 
those  of  P^gypt  i)revail  in  the  deserts  between 
El  Paso  in  Texas  and  the  Palm  Springs  of  Mo- 
have (California),  while  the  much  vaunted 
Riviera  is  outdone,  in  less  rainfall  and  less  dis- 
comfort from  harsh  winds,  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  special  advantages  or  drawbacks 
of  every  health  resort  are  canvassed,  and  to 
everj^  invalid  who  is  meditating  a  change  of 
climate  we  should  say  :  "  Read  this  book  before 
you  select,  for  into  it  is  condensed  the  experi- 
ence of  hundreds  of  physicians,  who  appreciate 
the  fact  that  in  the  early  stages  of  pulmonary 
disease  no  other  treatment  is  equal  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  right  climate,  whereby  many  an  incipi- 
ent case  has  been  wholly  arrested." 


The  Century  Illitstrated  Monthly  Maga- 
zine. Vol.  LVI,  New  Series,  Vol.  XXXIV. 
May,  1808,  to  October,  1808.  St.  Nicholas, 
AN  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Young  Folks. 
Conducted  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  (Century 
Company.)  These  two  magazines  stand  re- 
lated to  each  other  as  the  Senior  and  Junior 
issues  of  the  same  publication,  and  each  is  hard 
to  surpass  or  to  equal  in  its  department.  The 
volume  before  us  of  The  Century  contains  the 
semi-annual  issue  from  May  to  October.  As  to 
St.  Nicholas,  volume  XXV  of  this  prince  among 
juvenile  monthlies  is  now  published  complete 
in  tw^o  parts,  bound  in  the  usual  attractive  red, 
decorated  with  black  and  gold.  As  to  both  of 
the  magazines,  if  there  is  within  reach  of  the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants  any  new  thing  fit  for 
such  magazines,  and  which  pen,  pencil  or  man's 
art  in  any  form  can  capture,  we  may  be  sure  to 
find  it  in  St.  Nicholas  or  The  Century. 

The  Kingdom  (Basilica).  An  Exegetical 
Study  by  George  Dana  Boardman.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $2.00.)  We  are  glad  to  see 
this  book.       It  supplies  a  gentle,  but  effectual 
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correction  to  sbtne  of  the  illusions  ^s  to  the  na- 
ture and  method  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  which 
hover  around  the  close  of  tlie  second  millennium 
of  Christian  historj-  as  they  did  about  the  close 
of  the  first.  The  work,  as  it  stands,  is  partly 
Dr.  Boardman's  rearrangement  of  matter  pub- 
lished before,  as  for  example  in  his  '*  Studies  in 
the  Mountain  Instruction."  The  rearrange- 
ment makes  of  them  a  new  work  aimed  at  the 
definition  a^nd  exposition  of  the  Kingdom,  the 
clearing  awaj'  of  misconceptions  as  to  its 
methods,  laws,  constituents,  relation  to  the 
Church  and  the  world,  and  other  points  as  to 
which  many  good  people,  who  will  we  hope  read 
the  book,  have  fallen  into  great  confusion.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  book  is  marked 
with  the  graces  of  Dr.  Boardman's  style,  and 
especially  with  the  Christ-like  gentleness  of  his 
manner  of  handling  a  subject. — — — The  Spir- 
itual House.  A  First  Lesson  in  Architecture 
by  William  R.  Huntington,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
Grace  Church.  (Thomas  Whittaker.  25 
cents.)  We  are  more  than  glad  to  see  that  this 
most  graceful  application  of  the  symbolism  of 
the  church  to  the  upbuilding  and  development  of 
character.  It  is  done  in  Dr.  Huntington's  best 
manner,  with  all  the  wise,  happy  and  inspiring 
touches    which  make  his  work  so  useful  and  so 

attractive. Tiieolouical    Encyclopedia 

AND  Methodology.  By  Revere  Franklin  Weid- 
ncr,  D.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
Chicago  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  $1.50.)  This 
is  the  second  edition,  entirely  rewritten,  of  a 
work  published  and  noticed  by  us  very  favorably 
in  1885.  The  changes  in  the  bibliology  of  a  sub- 
ject as  important  as  Theology  will  make  any 
work  like  this  antiquated  in  fifteen  years,  no 
matter  how  thoroughly  up  to  the  times  it  may 
have  been  at  first.  Professor  Weidner's  book 
was  a  good  one  in  1888,  but  it  needed  the  re- 
vision it  has  received  to  make  that  true  of  it 
now.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  he  has  risen  to 
the  task  viewed  from  the  highest  ground  of  what 
the  student  needs,  and  instead  of  attempting  to 
add  a  little  here  and  change  a  little  there,  has 
reconstructed  the  whole.  It  is  an  excellent 
guide  to  the  fountains  of  Theology.  It  maps 
out  the  fields,  reduces  the  whole  to  a  systematic 
conception,  and  points  the  student  to  the 
knowledge  he  seeks  under  each  special  head.  In 
the  new  edition  the  Encyclopwdia  is  prepared 
to  set  forth  on  another  ten  years   of  usefulness. 

The    Life   and   Teachings    of    Jesus 

Christ.  A  continuous  narrative  collected  from 
the  Gospels  of  llattheio,  Mark,  Luke  and  John. 
With  an  Introduction  hy  the  very  Rev.  Fred- 
erick   W.   Farrar,   D.D.,   Dean   of   Canterbury. 


(Doubleday  &  McOlure  Co.,  New  York.  $1.00. 
Sent  post-paid,  subject  to  approbation.)  The 
idea  carried  out  in  this  volume  is  not  an  alto- 
gether novel  one,  tho  there  are  not  many 
Dean  Farrars  to  give  the  work  his  direction  and 
to  devote  his  genius  to  an  introduction  so  rich 
in  what  we  may  call  the  poetry  of  religious  sug- 
gestion. The  Divine  Life  of  the  Godman  is  un- 
folded wholly  in  the  words  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  prefaced  with  a  marvelously  elo- 
quent and  original  introduction,  which  presents 
the  matter  of  the  Gospel  history  with  a  tender- 
ness and  force  which  seem    to    us    irresistible. 

■ The  Confessions  of  Saint  Augustine. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Arthur  Sey- 
mour. (London:  Walter  Scott,  75  cents.) 
The  Confessions  of  Augustine,  the  Imitation  of 
Christ  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  form  a  class  by  themselves,  in  which, 
however,  we  imagine  the  first  named  to  be  the 
least  read,  though  we  should  be  slow  to  believe 
that  it  rewards  the  reader  less  than  the  others. 
It  is  one  of  the  immortal  classics  of  the  Chris- 
tian heart,  which  will  leave  something  of  its 
richness  with  every  one  who  reads  it.  This  new 
edition  reproduces  the  text  of  Dr.  Pusey's  trans- 
lation, which  is  so  well  done  as  to  make  one  for- 
get that  it  is  not  the  original.  The  editor's 
notes  verify  the  allusions  in  the  text,  while  in 
the  introduction  he  sets  the  reader  on  the  right 
path  and  places  in  his  hand  the  clue  to  the  right 
reading  of  this  most  extraordinary  revelation  of 
the  human  heart,  and  of  its  opening  of  itself  to 

God. The  Setting  of  the  Crescent  and 

THE  Rising  of  the  Cross  Kamil  Abdul 
Messiah.  A  Syrian  Convert  from  Islam  to 
Christianity,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Harris  Jessup, 
D.D.  (The  Westminister  Press,  Philadelphia. 
$1.25.)  The  question  is  often  asked  whether 
under  the  Draconian  code  of  Islam  any  conver- 
sions to  Christianity  take  place.  Here  is  the 
story  of  one,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  solitary 
example.  Dr.  Jessup's  narrative  is  full  of  in- 
formation, and  intensely  interesting.  This 
young  Mohammedan  Kamil  draws  all  hearts  to 
him  as  we  read  his  tragic  but  heroic  tale.  Christ 
and  his  Cross  won  him  by  their  divine  power,, 
and  he  went  forth  to  preach  them  among  his; 
people  with  a  fruitfulness  which  promised  much. 
After  a  brilliant  opening  nis  path  was  cut 
short  by  death,  as  reported  by  fever,  more  prob- 
ably by  poison — as  no  examination  of  his  re- 
mains was  allowed — and  he  was  hurried  off  to. 
Moslem  burial.  The  brief  story -as  given  by  Di\ 
Jessup  is  one  which  illustrates  on  every  page 
how  the  Gospel  is  doing  its  work  in  Syria,  even 

among    the    Mohammedans. The    Bloody 

Sacrifice.     By  Rev.  E.  W.  Thayer.      (Spring- 
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field.  III.  :  11.  W.  llokkcr  Oo.  00  cents.)  We 
ii.i,M-(»(»  witli  tlio  author  that  this  is  not  a  learned 
discussion.  We  are  not  so  sure  as  he  is  that  it 
is  a  "  Scripture  interpretation."  The  rendering 
of  oriental  figures  niid  tropes  into  lileral  terms 
is  not  "  Scrii)ture  interpretation."  Tho,  exag- 
,t':orntion  of  tlie  derails  of  our  Saviour's  suffer- 
ing, and  the  I'eading  of  i)oints  into  the  text 
which  are  not  there,  is  not  "  Scripture  interpre- 
tation." The  assumption  that  the  more  physi- 
'cal  agony  and  hoi-ror  there  was  in  the 
•crucifixion  the  more  atoning  efficacy,  is  not 
■"  Scripture  interpretation."  Quite  to  the  con- 
Irary,  it  is  a  materialistic,  medieval  way  of 
looking  at  tlie  subject,  which  has  been  culti- 
vated in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  di- 
verts attention  from  the  spiritual  elements  of 
the  work  of  Christ.  The  author  has  occasional 
glimpses  of  this  himself,  ns  when  he  observes 
(p.  110)  : 

"  Our  Lord  sulierod  at;  the  hand  of  (Jod.  He 
did  not  complain  of  his  bodily  sufferings,  his  at- 
tention at  least  was  not  engrossed  by  them.  He 
hardly  seemed  to  realize  them.  The  agony  was  of 
another  nature  entirely  :  he  did  complain  of  suf- 
fering from  the  hand  of  God." 

Mr,  Thayer  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  re- 
cent thought  is  away  from  the  conception  of  the 
atonement  as  a  sacrifice  or  as  substitutionary. 
On  the  contrary,  its  tendencies  are  strongly  in 
the  direction  of  accepting  these  principles  and 
making  an  honest  attempt  to  drop  the  line  as 
far  as  we  can  into  their  inner  significance.  No 
writer  will  be  of  much  use  in  this  age  of  the 
Church,  nor  in  the  present  aspect  of  the 
Church's  warfare,  who  misreads  these  attempts, 
or  who  tries  to  drive  the  living  Church  back  into 
oriental  symbolism  as  a  substitute  for  clear  and 
definite  thinking. 

Our  Country's  Flag  and  the  Flags  ob" 
Foreign  Countries.  B.i/  Edward  aS\  Holdcn, 
LL.D.  (D.  Applfton  &  Co.  $1.50).  A  con 
venient  compilation  for  these  patriotic  days.  It 
describes  accurately  (with  a  drawing)  the  flag 
with  the  British  Union  quartered  in  the  canton, 
which  Washington  flew  over  the  camp  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  under  which  I'aul  -Tones  probably 
fought.  The  author  falls  into  some  confusion 
as  to  the  relative  age  of  our  flag.  It  is  older 
not  only  than  the  French  and  Italian  tricolor, 
tlie  (ilerman  flag,  Spain's,  I'ortugal's  and  Rus- 
sia's. It  is  also  older  than  the  square  imperial 
flag  of  England,  with  tlie  four  quartered  arms, 
which  first  flew  in  I80I.  The  XJnion  .Tack,  with 
the  red  Irish  cross  in  it,  as  now  seen  in  the 
"  meteor  flag,"  was  not  flown  until  1800.  So 
that  among  all  the  flags  of  the  great  Powers  that 
of  the  United  States  is  the  oldest. 


I'LEKTo  Rico  and  Its  Resources.  By  Fred- 
crick  A.  Ohcr.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
Mr.  Ober  has  inu<h  more  to  show  for  the  ra- 
tionale of  his  work  than  the  desire  to  stop  a  gap 
or  to  meet  a  possible  demand.  For  nearly  twen- 
ty years  he  has  known  and  studied  Puerto  Rico. 
As  West  Indian  Commissioner  for  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  he  revisited  it,  and  now  when  the 
war  with  Spain  promises  to  give  it  a  new  inter- 
est for  us  takes  it  up  again.  The  work  is  done 
on  a  statistical  basis,  and  though  in  the  later 
chapters  it  turns  to  such  matters  of  general  in- 
terest as  the  cities  and  towns,  the  traits  of  the 
people,  government,  food,  amusements,  Indians, 
history,  etc.,  the  most  important  service  rendered 
by  the  book  is  the  account  of  the  physical  con- 
ditions and  material  resources  of  the  island.  It 
is  illustrated  with  a  considerable  series  of  helio- 
types. 

A  New  Englisji  Dictionary  on  Historical 
Principles.  By  Dr.  James  A.  II.  Murray  and 
Mr.  Henry  Bradley.  (Henry  Fronde,  New 
York.  Vol.  V,  Part  III,  Heel-Hod.  $1.25). 
Our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  progress 
of  this  great  work  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  this 
new  and  very  considerable  addition  to  volume 
V,  which  brings  three  more  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet within  sight  of  completion,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent redoubles  the  value  of  all  the  previous 
parts. 

The  International  Annual  of  Anthony's 
Photographic  Bulletin  and  American  Proc- 
ess Book.  Edited  hy  W.  I.  Scandlin.  (E. 
&  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.  75  cents,  in  paper. 
Postage,  15  cents  extra.)  Amateur  photog- 
raphers and  all  lovers  of  good  photography 
should  have  this  hand-book.  It  is  crowded  with 
examples  of  good  work,  and  notes  and  exposi- 
tions on  the  art  of  making  them. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Russell  promises  the  early  ap- 
pearance of  Whistler's  book,  "  The  Baronet  and 
the  Butterfly." 

....The  February  Critic,  with  its  "Thacke- 
ray at  Charterhouse  "  and  reproductions  of  his 
original  sketches  and  school-boy  manuscripts, 
will  be  much  sou^^ht  after. 

"  The  Day's  Work  "  (Kipling)  still  holds 

its  own  as  the  best  selling  book  in  the  book 
stalls.  Gilbert  Pai-ker's  "  Battle  of  the  Strong  ' 
comes  next  in  i)opular  favor. 

...  .In  Paris  a  Napoleonic  revival,  which  the 
Government  dares  not  suppress,  is  evidenced  by 
the   increasing    sale   of   photographs    and    biog- 
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raphies  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  and,  most 
marked,  the  production  of  a  play,  **  Vive  I'Em- 
pereur  " — a  glorification  of  Napoleon  I— whicli 
has  been  enthusiastically  received. 

....The  Daily  News  of  London,  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  "  first  voice  of  Gladstonianism," 
suggests  that  the  memorial  to  Gladstone  take 
the  form  of  a  Memorial  Hall  on  the  site  of  St. 
Deiniol's  Library.  Here  would  be  stored  the 
books,  papers  and  personal  belongings  of  Glad- 
stone, a  mecca  for  pilgrims  like  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  or  Abbotsford. 

.  . .  .Book  Reviews  entered  upon  a  new  series 
a  month  ago.  Special  articles  on  subjects  of 
university  and  college  interest  will  be  made  fea- 
tures this  year,  while  the  reviews  will  cover  all 
important  books  in  a  way  to  attract  busy  men 
and  women.  The  Macmillan  Company  an 
nounce,  too,  that  the  subscription  price  will  be 
hereafter  $1.00  per  year  and  10  cents  per  num- 
ber. 

....An  unsigned  letter  to  the  editor  of  The 
Bookman  sets  forth  the  fact  that  "  there  is  an 
Omar  Khayyam  Club  here  in  America,"  and  goes 
on  to  Lell  how  the  club  originated  a  few  years 
ago  among  "  a  few  young  men  and  young  women 
who,  in  remote  sections  of  this  country,  evinced 
an  interest  in  the  works  of  the  Persian  astron- 
omer-poet. The  club  has  no  abiding  place  at 
present — no  form  of  rule  or  order :  it  is.''^  All 
of  which  and  more  besides  leads  the  editor  to 
query  whether  mild  satire  for  "  the  Omar  fad  " 
is  not  intended. 

....Messrs.  Funk  &,  Wagnalls  Company  are 
soon  to  publish  the  poems  of  the  late  Richard 
Realf,  whose  genius  was  of  remarkable  quality, 
altho  his  poetry  has  been  duly  appreciated  only 
by  the  critical  few.  Kealf  was  born  in  Sussex, 
England,  and  came  to  this  country  when  ten 
years  old.  In  early  manhood  he  entered  heart 
and  soul  into  the  Abolition  cause.  He  was  with 
John  Brown  in  Kansas  and  served  through  the 
war  in  the  Union  army.  As  early  as  1852  he 
published  in  London  a  volume  of  poetry  entitled 
"  Guesses  at  the  Beautiful."  His  contributions 
in  verse  to  the  magazines  and  newspapers  at- 
tracted wide  attention,  chiefly  on  account  of 
their  intensity  of  expression  and  the  fervid  hu- 
man sympathy  which  informed  them.  In  every- 
thing, save  birth,  Realf  was  an  advanced  Amer- 
ican ;  patriotism  fairly  blazed  in  many  of  his 
lyrics ;  his  love  of  freedom  was  an  imperious 
passion,  which  gives  a  trumpet  strain  to  his  war 
poems  and  kindred  pieces  and  sets  him  high 
among  our  most  vigorous  singers.  He  died  in 
Oakland,  Cal.,  1878. 


BOOKS   OF  THE  WEEK. 

Tilt'  Royal  Navy:  A  History  from  the  Earliest 
Tluu-8  to  the  Presont.  By  Wui.  Laird  Clowes, 
assisted  bv  Sir  Clemeuts  Markham,  K.C.B.; 
Capt.  A.  T.  Mahaii,  U.  S.  N.;  Mr.  11.  W.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary U.  S.  Navy;  Mr.  L.  Carr  Laughton. 
10ix8,    pp.    609.      In    five    volumes.      Vol.    III. 

Boston:   Little,    Brown    it   Co.     Per   vol $6  50 

Creation  Myths  of  Primitive  America.  By  Jere- 
miah   Curtln.    10x7,    pp.    630.     Boston:  Little, 

Brown    &    Co 2  50 

Exotics  and   Retrospectives.    By   Lafcadio  Hearn. 

Tix5,   pp.   299.     Boston:   Little,    Brown   &  Co..     2  00 
Spiritual  Letters  of  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey.     By 
Rev.  J.  O.  Johnston  and  Rev.  W.  C.   E.   New- 
bolt.      9x6,    pp.    344.      New    Yorlc:  Longmans, 

Green   &  Co 4  00 

The    Archdeacon.     By    L.    B.    Walford.     7Jx5,    pp. 

274.     New  York:  Longmans,    Green  &  Co 1  50 

The  Conception  of  Priesthood  in  the  Early  Church 
and  in  the  Church  of  England.  By  W.  San- 
day,  U.D.  7ix5,  pp.  128.  New  York:  Long- 
mans,   Green   &   Co I  00 

The  History  of  Mankind.  By  Prof.  Friedrich  Rat- 
zel.  Translated  from  the  German.  By  A.  J. 
Butler,  with  Introduction  by  E.  B.  Tylor.  In 
three    volumes.     10x7,    pp.    1,647.     New    York: 

The   Macmillan   Co.     For   set 12  00 

The  Story  of  France.  By  Thomas  E.  Watson.  In 
two    volumes.     Vol.     I.    7^x5,     pp.     712.     New 

York:  Tlie  Macmillan  Co.     Per  vol 2  50 

By  the  Way.  By  Wm.  F.  Apthrop.  Two  volumes. 
0x4,    pp.    320.    Boston:  Copeland   &   Day.     For 

set    , 1  50 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know.  By  Mrs. 
Mary  W^ood-Allen.  6x3i,  pp.  264.  Philadel- 
phia: The   Vir  Pub.    Co 1  00 

American  Indians.     By  Frederick  Starr.    7^x5,  pp. 

227.     Boston:  D.   C.   Heath  &  Co 45 

The  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  By  H.  A. 
Guerber.    7*x5,  pp.  342.    New  York:  American 

Book    Co 125 

How  to  Prepare  for  a  Civil  Service  Examination. 
By   Francis   E.    Leupp.      7^x5,    pp.    553.      New 

York:  Hinds  Sc  Noble 1  50 

Cheiro's    Guide    to    the    Hand.      7ix5J,    pp.    178. 

New  York :  F.   Tennyson  Neely 50 

The  Love  of  the  Princess  Alice.  By  Frank  K. 
Scribntr.  6x4,  pp.  236.  New  York:  F.  Tenny- 
son   Neely 1  00 

X  Wounded  Name.  By  Capt.  Charles  King, 
U.  S.  A.  6x4,  pp.  353.  New  York:  F.  Tenny- 
son  Neely 1  50 

God's    Prisoner:    A    Story.      By    John    Oxenham. 

73x5,  pp.  314.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. .     1  25 
The    Foundations    of    Zoology.      By    Wm.     Keith 
Brooks.    9x6,    pp.    339.    New   York:  The    Mac- 
millan   Co 2  50 

Li  LIvres  Du  Gouvernement  Des  Rois.  By  Samuel 
Paul    Molenaer.      8x5i,    pp.    461.      New    York: 

The  Macmillan  Co 3  00 

Democracy    and    Liberty.      By    Wm.    Edward    H. 
Lecky.      In    two    volumes.      7<x5i,    pp.    1,136. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     For  set..     5  00 
The   Virginians.     By   Wm.    Makepeace   Thaclieray. 
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THE  PEACE  TREATY. 

The  Senate  will  vote  upon  the  Treaty  of 
Paru'  on  the  Gtli  inst,  and  wo  are  glad  to  ob- 
servt'  the  confident  belief  of  the  friends  of 
this  memorable  agreement  that  the  required 
two-thirds  majority  for  tlie  ratification  of  it 
is  assured.    More  than  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
ators may  vote  for  the  proposed  amendment^ 
hut  it  is  predicted  that  after  that  shall  have 
been  laid  aside  the  treaty  as  it  stands  will 
have  the  support  of  several  who  now  ask 
for  a  modification  of  its  terms.    It  is  unfor 
tunate  that  ratification  has  been  so  long  de- 
layed  by   the   opposition   of   this   minority. 
Not  questioning  the  earnestness  or  patriot- 
ism of  those  w^ho   insist  upon   the  amend- 
ment, we  think  they  should  be  content  to 
make  their  fight  outside  of  the  treaty,  inas- 
much  as   the   treaty   does   not   commit   the 
United  States  to  any  policy  for  the  govern- 
ment or  disposition  of  the  Philippines.    Even 
if    it   be    conceded   that   the    United    States 
ought  not  to  hold  the  islands  periaanently 
as  a  part  of  the  national  territory  and  ough.^ 
to  assist  the  Filipinos  in  setting  up  an  indi> 
pendent  government,   such  a  policy  should 
not  be  proclaimed  in  an  amendniont  to  the 
treaty. 

The  proposed  amendment,  as  wt}  showed 
two  weeks  ago,  would  be  inconsistent  with 
certain  provisions  of  the  agreement,  and  the 
acceptance  of  it  would  compel  other  changes. 
It  is  probable  that  the  treaty  so  amended 
would  not  be  ratified  by  Spain,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  state  of  w^ar,  while  we  should 
not  suffer  by  reason  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  Spain,  might  invite  annoying  and  danger- 
ous complications  and  for  many  reasons 
should  be  prevented.  Again,  why  should 
Spain  be  a  party — as  in  a  certain  sense  she 
would  be,  under  the  amended  treaty— to  a 
promise,  given  to  satisfy  a  portion  of  our 
own  people,  concerning  the  course  we  shall 
take  in  the  islands?  This  is  a  question 
which  we  nirselves  should  settle  by  our  own 
legislatic  .1.    The  people  of  the  United  States 

can  be  trusted  to  settle  it  wisely  and  justly, 
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after   thorough   discussion.       Do   hot   those 
who  insist  virtually  that  the  treaty  shall  be 
amended  by  a  minority    invite  the  inference 
that  they  do  not  trust  the  justice  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  American   people?    Moreover, 
this  demand  that  the  treaty  itself  must  in- 
clude the  desired  declaration  of  policy  has 
encouraged  the  Filipino  insurgent  leaders  to 
oppose   Anierican   authority.      A  failure    to 
ratify  the  agreement,  due  to  a  demand  for 
such  an  amendment,  might  precipitate  a  col- 
lision   between    the    American    forces    and 
Aguinaldo's  army.    The  Government  would 
be  humiliated  in  the  estimation  of  foreign 
powers,  American  business  interests  would 
suffer,  and  w^e  might  have  new  quarrels  on 
our  hands  in  the  Pacific  or  elsewhere.    But 
we  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  failure. 
There  should  be,   and   there  will  be,   the 
widest  discussion   as  to  our  policy   in  tb'; 
Philippines.    It  may  be  decided  in  due  time 
that  we  ought  to  make  known  a  purpose  to 
assist  the  islanders  in  establishing  their  in- 
dependence.      But    it    Avould    be    a    great 
blunder,   if   not  a   crime,   to   withdraw   the 
American  forces  from  the  islands  now.    The 
inhabitants  need  our  protection.    If  they  are 
eventually  to  govern  themselves,   they  can 
best  attain  a  stable  independence  by  accept- 
ing   the    authority    and    assistance    of    the 
United  States  for  some  time  to  come.    We 
hope  the  leaders  of  their  little  army  can  be 
induced  to  see  this.    The  American  people 
will  not  exclude  the  islanders  from  partici- 
pation in  the  local  government  now,  or  hold 
them   in    subjection   after   they   shall   have 
shown   their  ability  to   rule  themselves   in- 
telligently and  with  justice. 


ARCHBISHOP  CHAPELLE'S 
MISSION. 
Archbishop  Chapelle  is  now  in  Porto 
Rico,  and  will  afterward  visit  Cuba  on  the 
mission  committed  to  him  by  the  Pope, 
which  is  that  of  oversight,  and  we  may  say 
reconstruction,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  those  islands.    It  is  an  extremely 
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important  work,  and  one  in  which  he  ought 
to  be  followed  by  the  good  wishes  of  all 
good  Americans  and  good  Christians. 

No  one  could  bo  chosen  better  trained  than 
Archbishop  Chapelle  to  do  this  work.    He  is 
a  native  of  France,  but  came  to  this  country 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  grew  up  here,  and  is  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  institutions  of 
the  Republic  of  ^vhich  he  is  a  patriotic  citi- 
zen.   II rs  service  as  priest  was  mainly  per- 
'formed  in  the  Church  of  St.  Matthew,  the 
I  principal    Catho-lic    church    in    Washington, 
•  and  there  he  'made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
'  long  line  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  United 
'  States  Gcivernment,  of  Presidents  from  the 
'time  ^"C     Garfieldj    of   Cabinet    officers,     of 
'Jud^<^3  of  our  Supreme  Court,  and  of  Sena- 
^to^  and  Representatives.    We  recall  that  on 
^the    occasion    of    an    Evangelical    Alliance 
'meeting  in  Washington  a  foolish  speaker  had 
made  the  charge  of  disloyalty  against  the 
Catholic   Church.    In   his   sermon   the   next 
Sundaj^    Father    Chapelle    referred    to    this 
charge  and  added:  "  All  I  need  to  say  is  that 
I   see  in   the   congregation   before   me  four 
Major-Generals  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  two  Admirals."    Among  his  regular  at- 
tendants   were     Generals     Sheridan,     Rose- 
crans,   Newton  and  Vincent,  and   Admirals 
Franklin  and  Sands.    Having  here  the  best 
opportunity  to   learn  what  the  institutions 
of  our  country  are,  at  its  very  capital,  he 
was  appointed   coadjutor  to   the   aged   and 
infirm   Archbishop   of   Santa   Fe,    with   the 
right  of  succession.    He  remained  there  till 
after  the  death  of  the  Archbishop,  a  period 
of  some  eight  years,   and  was  then  trans- 
ferred, only  a  few  months  ago,  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  New  Orleans.    In  his  charge  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Santa  Fe,  with  responsi- 
bilities for  other  sees  in  his  Province,  he  was 
compelled  to  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  Spanish  ecclesiastical  conditions  as  they 
had  grown  up  in  the  territory  acquired  by  us 
from  Mexico.     He  of  course  speaks  French 
and   Spanish,   while   his   l^rench   extraction 
would  not  be  detected  so  much  from  any  for- 
eign accent  as  from  those  occasional  lapses 
from  the  correct  accentuation  of  long  words 
which  the  French  tongue  seldom  conquers. 
He  is  a  stout,  chick-set  man,  of  middle  hight, 
of  unassuming  manners,  but  clear  and  posi- 
tive i.n  the  expression  of  his  views.    He  is  a 


generous  ininded,  sensible  man,  with  wide 
sympathies,  most  loyal  to  his  Church,  and  a 
belie M'r  in  both  the  parochial  school  and  the 
public  school;  and  he  holds  that  our  system 
of  absolute  sep.lration  of  State  and  Church 
is  the  best  for  both  institutions. 

We  are  justified  in  believing  that  he  will 
have  two  great  objects  before  him  in  his  mis- 
sion. One  of  these  will  be  to  reorganize  the 
Catholic  Church  on  the  basis  of  American  in- 
stitutions, and  the  other  to  teach  the  Porto 
Ricans  and  Cubans  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment seeks  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
and  that  all  its  institutions  are  designed  for 
that  end.  He  therefore  goes  to  these  Catho- 
lic islands  not  only  under  the  orders  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  with  the  good  will  of 
the  President,  to  whom  he  has  confided  his 
purpose,  and  to  Avhom,  we  doubt  not,  he  will 
report  such  information  and  such  sugges- 
tions as  his  peculiar  opportunities  warrant 
him  in  giving. 

The  conditions  which  the  Archbishop  will 
find  in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  will  be  peculiar 
and  difficult.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  State  has  taken  into  its  own 
hands  the  Church  property  and  has  support- 
ed the  Church,  a  condition  that  can  no  longer 
continue.  We  believe  that  President  Mc- 
Kinley  has  told  Archbishop  Chapelle  what 
he  was  obliged  to  say,  under  our  own  institu- 
tions, and  what  the  Archbishop  expected 
and  was  willing  to  hear,  that,  taking  Porto 
Rico  as  an  American  State,  we  can  no  longer 
give  any  support  to  its  clergy.  That  would 
be  against  our  Constitution.  But  the  people 
have  never  learned  to  pay  for  the  support 
of  the  Church.  There  appears  to  be  nothing 
else  for  the  clergy  to  depend  on  except  fees; 
and  fees  for  marriages,  burials  and  christen- 
ings are  odious.  Another  difficult^"  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  clergy  are  mostly 
Spanish,  have  been  regarded  as  the  hated 
emissaries  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
the  people  have  been  glad  to  have  them  flock 
back  to  Spain,  1'lie  Archbishop  will  do  what 
he  can  to  keep  the  best  of  them  and  to  get 
American  priests  to  take  the  place  of  the 
rest.  It  will  require  time,  a  long  time,  to  set 
the  Church  in  good  working  order,  it  has 
been  so  long  in  disrepute.  Father  Sherman 
calls  Porto  Rico  a  Catholic  country  without 
religion. 
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A  ffreat  problem  before  these  islands  will 
concoru  not  the  Catholic  Church  alone,  but 
also  our  Government  and  its  courts.  It  is 
that  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  held  by 
the  State.  This  matter  needs  very  careful 
study  as  to  the  amount  of  this  property  and 
the  titles  by  which  it  is  held.  As  we  under- 
stand the  Catholic  contention  it  is  this:  Un- 
der the  Spanish  Constitution  of  1812,  no 
property,  whether  private  or  held  by  civil  or 
religious  corporations,  could  be  confiscated 
at  the  mere  will  of  the  State.  But  in  1837 
and  1838  the  property  held  by  the  religious 
orders,  that  is,  practically  all  the  religious 
property,  was  taken  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment to  be  "  administered,"  and  in  return 
therefor  the  Government  undertook  to  give 
its  subventions  to  the  Church.  The  purpose 
was  to  make  the  Church  the  servant  of  the 
State,  and  it  did  not  fail.  Now  the  United 
States,  succeeding  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, refuses  to  keep  up  the  bargain,  for  it 
will  not  and  cannot  pay  these  subventions. 
The  Church,  then,  will  claim  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical property  then  taken  to  be  adminis- 
tered must  revert  to  the  religious  orders,  and 
on  the  face  of  it  this  is  right.  Archbishop 
Chapelle  will  doubtless  expect  it,  and  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  it  is  stipulated  that  while 
property  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment in  the  annexed  islands  comes  into  the 
possession  of  the  United  States,  this  does  not 
vacate  the  rights  or  claims  of  individuals  or 
of  civil  or  religious  corporations  to  property 
so  held  by  Spain.  We  presume  this  is  a 
matter  that  will  be  fairly  settled,  perhaps  by 
a  special  land  court,  such  as  settled  the  diffi- 
cult titles  in  the  territory  we  acquired  from 
Mexico.  It  may  be  necessary  to  discover  by 
what  rights  the  religious  orders  held  their 
titles  before  1837,  and  how  their  property 
was  acquired,  whether  by  gifts,  bequest, 
tithes,  or  taxation. 

We  congratulate  the  Catholics  of  Porto 
Rico  and  Cuba,  and  our  own  people  as  well, 
that  such  a  good  Catholic  and  such  a  good 
American  has  been  put  in  charge  of  this 
work  of  reconstruction  for  his  Church.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  see  a  good  deal  of  zeal  exer- 
cised by  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  for 
the  religious  and  educational  elevation  of 
these  our  new  possessions,  and  it  will  be  the 
duty   of   all  of   us   to  hope   that  American 


Catholicism  will  do  its  full  part  in  this  Chris- 
tian work. 


THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT'S  BEEF. 

There  is  pending  in  Congress  a  bill  for  a 
reorganization  of  the  army  in  connection 
with  the  permanent  enlargement  of  it.  But 
reorganization  should  begin  at  the  top,  in 
the  War  Department.  The  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  army's  beef— with  such  accompany- 
ing incidents  as  General  Eagan's  attack 
upon  General  Miles,  the  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary Alger,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  Com- 
mission's bias — points  once  more  to  the  need 
of  change  and  reform  in  the  Department  it- 
self. Does  any  one  believe  that  Eagan 
would  have  poured  out  that  stream  of  foul 
abuse  upon  the  head  of  General  Miles  if  his 
knowledge  of  the  attitude  of  the  Secretary 
and  of  others  in  the  Department  toward  the 
commanding  general  of  the  army  had  not 
destroyed  in  him  the  soldier's  sense  of  duty 
and  loyalty?  Was  there  anything  in  the  re- 
ception of  his  astounding  denunciation  of 
General  Miles  by  the  Commission,  on  the 
day  when  he  testified,  to  remind  him  of  the 
magnitude  of  his  offense?  His  own  unfit- 
ness for  a  place  in  the  service  was  disclosed 
by  his  course,  but  the  incident  showed 
something  more — the  demoralization  in  the 
Department  due  to  the  influences  which  had 
made  him  a  blackguard.  It  furnished  indi- 
rectly fresh  evidence  of  the  incompetence 
and  unworthiness  of  the  Department's  head. 

There  will  be  a  thorough  investigation 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  beef  supplied 
to  the  army,  and  eventually  the  truth  will 
be  established.  The  evidence  thus  far 
brought  out  is  not  convincing  as  to  some  of 
the  charges  which  have  been  made.  There 
is  abundant  proof  in  the  testimony  of  scores 
of  officers  that  much  of  the  beef  was  in  bad 
condition,  and  altho  Secretary  Alger  tes- 
tified before  the  (Commission  last  week  that 
the  Department  had  received  no  complaints 
from  the  army  concerning  this  part  of  the 
food  supply,  we  know  that  an  order  calling 
upon  every  regiment  for  reports  about  the 
beef  was  issued  from  the  Department  on 
September  20th,  and  that  many  officers  re- 
sponded to  it.  The  statements  of  scores  of 
them  have  been  published.    Were  not  their 
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replies  to  the  order  of  September  20th  re- 
ceived by  the  Department?  If  they  were, 
how  can  the  Secretary  say  now  that  no  com- 
plaints were  made  by  the  army?  Major 
Daly,  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  army  in  Porto 
Rico,  analyzed  a  portion  of  the  bad  beef  and 
found  boric  and  salicylic  acid.  His  analysis 
was  confirmed  by  one  of  the  Government's 
chemists  appointed  by  the  Commission  to 
make  the  test.  It  is  Icnown  that  these  acids 
are  largely  used  to  prevent  or  defer  the  de- 
cay of  perishable  foods.  The  packers  who 
sold  beef  to  the  Government  say  that  it  had 
not  been  subjected  to  any  preserving  proc- 
ess. 

What  has  been  discovered  already  is 
enough  to  warrant  a  searching  investigation. 
It  will  not  be  made  by  the  War  Inquiry 
Commission,  which  listened  to  Eagan's  foul 
tirade  without  uttering  a  word  of  restraint 
or  disapproval,  but  cross-examined  Surgeon 
Daly  with  a  curious  severity,  apparently 
striving  to  discredit  him  as  a  witness.  The 
commission  must  not  be  surprised  if  its 
treatment  of  Daly,  like  the  badgering  of  cer- 
tain witnesses  who  testiiied  about  Montauk 
and  other  camps,  leads  the  public  to  infer 
that  such  testimony  was  annoying  because 
it  was  not  in  accord  with  the  investigators' 
preconceived  policy  or  decision.  If  it  shall 
appear  that  beef  supplied  to  the  army  really 
had  been  "  embalmed,"  or  that  the  neglect 
or  venality  of  the  authorities  permitted  the 
distribution  of  beef  in  bad  condition,  then 
some  one  is  guilty  of  a  great  crime.  We 
know  that  much  of  the  beef  was  so  repul- 
sive that  it  either  could  not  be  eaten  or,  if 
eaten  for  lack  of  other  food,  was  the  cause 
of  nausea  and  illness.  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  deaths  of  a  considerable 
number  of  soldiers  were  caused  indirectly 
by  this  meat?  Men  who  did  eat  it  suffered 
for  that  reason;  those  who  could  not  eat  it 
were  not  sufficiently  nourished  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ration.  Soldiers  under  such 
conditions  easily  become  the  prey  of  disease. 

The  demand  for  the  truth  in  this  case  can 
be  satisfied  only  by  a  Congressional  investi- 
gation. Continued  demoralization  in  the 
War  Department,  and  the  appearance  of 
fresh  scandals  there,  can  be  prevented  only 
by  a  reorganization  involving  removals  from 
office  and  beginning  at  the  top. 


CONCERNING    THE    DAILY 
PRESS. 

In  an  article  contributed  to  The  Inde- 
pendent this  week  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst 
speaks  of  some  abuses  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  suggests  as  a  remedy  that  news- 
papers should  be  required— by  statute,  we 
suppose — to  publish  under  "  each  article  or 
news  item  "  the  name  of  the  writer  thereof. 
The  daily  newspapers  of  this  city  attach 
much  value  to  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Parkhurst 
on  many  subjects.  They  have  interviewed 
him  a  great  many  times,  and  have  also  re- 
peatedly published  brief  statements  of  his 
views  over  his  signature.  He  speaks  of  re- 
porters who  invented  interviews  with  him 
and  of  editors  who  have  attached  his  name 
to  statements  which  he  had  not  made.  Such 
offenses  excite  the  indignation  of  all  honest 
men,  but  were  they  not  exceptional  in  Dr. 
Parkhurst's  wide  experience  ?  We  think 
they  must  have  been,  and  we  venture  to  say 
that  the  offending  newspapers  were  journals 
of  the  highly  sensational  type,  by  the  short- 
comings of  which  the  entire  daily  press 
should  not  be  measured.  The  newspapers 
of  the  better  class  in  this  city— and  they  are 
a  majority— are  never  intentionally  guilty  of 
these  offenses  of  which  Dr.  Parkhurst  speaks 
and  for  the  prevention  of  which  he  suggests 
the  attachment  of  a  signature  to  every  sep- 
arate paragraph.  This  subject  should  be 
discussed  with  just  discrimination. 

All  newspapers  may  look  alike  to  an  angry 
man  who  has  been  wronged  by  one  of  them, 
but  the  majority  of  American  journals  are 
neither  cowardly  nor  dishonest  in  their  treat- 
ment of  good  men.  There  are  few  news- 
paper offices  in  which  the  manufacture  of 
interviews  is  a  protected  industry,  or  where 
the  detection  of  such  a  fraud  would  not  be 
followed  by  the  dismissal  of  the  manufac- 
turer. Dr.  Parkhurst  says  that  "  of  coui*se 
there  is  no  use  in  calling  a  great  newspaper 
to  account  for  such  things."  But  the  papers 
which  are  capable  of  doing  such  things  are 
few,  a  minority,  and  the  managers  of  even 
the  most  sensational  journals  of  large  circu- 
lation do  not  deliberately  and  knowingly 
publish  what  is  not  true.  That  is  not  a  fea- 
ture of  their  policy,  which  may  not  always 
be  enforced  by  subordinates.    In  a  majority 
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of  the  newspaper  offices  in  New  York  a  coin- 
phiiuin^  citizen,  if  by  chance  he  has  been 
wronged  by  an  JnTented  interview  or  a  pub- 
lished lie,  can  call  the  editor  to  account  and 
obtain  redress.  But  a  majority  of  the  papers 
do  not  wrong-  citizens  in  this  Way.  A  jour- 
nal that  should  venture  so  to  offend  a  promi- 
nent man  like  Dr.  Parkhurst  would  be  guilty 
of  folly  as  well  as  dishonesty,  for  of  course 
lie  would  never  receive  one  of  its  reporters 
again,  and  it  would  thus  lose  one  of  its 
sources  of  news  or  enlightening  opinion. 

We  are  wholly  in  sympathy  with  him  in 
his  righteous  denunciation  of  the  evils  which 
he  mentions,  but  the  innocent  should  not  be 
condemned  Avith  the  guiltj^  especially  when 
the  innocent  are  many  and  the  guilty  are 
comparatively  few.  There  is  danger  some- 
times that  a  sweeping  assertion  will  cover 
too  much  ground.  .  For  example,  Dr.  Park- 
hurst says  that  abused  men  will  not  "  take 
legal  measures  against  a  great  newspaper," 
because  "  a  big  journal  represents  capital, 
and  capital  is  not  afraid,  because  it  knows 
Itself  to  be  practically  invulnerable."  It  is 
true  that  the  average  man  who  has  been 
wronged  by  a  newspaper  is  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed against  it  in  the  courts,  but  is  it  true 
that  in  America  capital  which  has  wronged 
somebody  and  deserves  to  be  punished,  is 
**  practically  invulnerable  ?  "  We  should  not 
like  to  think  so. 

The  suggestion  that  every  article  or  news 
item  should  be  signed  is  impracticable,  so 
far  as  a  considerable  part  of  a  daily  journal 
is  concerned.  We  refer  to  the  news  items 
telegraphed  by  the  Associated  Press  from  all 
parts  of  this  country  and  from  Europe.  And 
yet  one  of  tliese  may  misrepresent  a  reader 
or  one  of  his  friends.  Each  dispatch  was 
originally  written  by  one  man,  but  his  name 
would  be  of  no  service,  and  what  he  writes 
is  really  the  approved  work  of  the  news 
agency.  A  reporter's  signature  attached  to 
an  article  of  local  news  would  scarcely  en- 
lighten the  average  reader  or  assist  his  judg- 
ment. In  a  sense  it  would  "  locate  responsi- 
bility," and  in  some  instances  it  might  re- 
strain the  writer,  but  an  aggrieved  citizen 
would  probably  be  no  more  successful  in  ob- 
taining redress  from  the  signer  than  from 
the  editor  above  him. 
Concerning  editorial  articles  it  should  be 


said  th'at  in  great  journals  liiany  of  them  are 
not  sti'ictly  and  exclusively'  the  work  of  the 
man  w*ho  writes  tbom,  be<iiuse  they  are  the 
fruit  o'f  '<:K>nsultatioii  an-d  discussion  in  coun- 
cil.   The  \v'riter'«  sagnature  would,  therefore, 
sometimes  be  misleading.    Is  it  tlie  prevail- 
ing opinion  of  intelligent  readers  that  they 
"  have  no  means  of  gauging  an  editorial  ar- 
ticle's value"  if  they  "know  nothing  of  the 
man"  who  wrote  it  ?    IIow  much  would  the 
signatures    of    four-tifths    of    the    editorial 
writers  in  this  city  enlighten  and  assist  a. 
vast  majority  of  those  who  read  the  articles 
here  or  in  all  the  other  places  where  the' 
papers  are  received?    And  yet  the   "intel- 
lectual   trustworthiness"     of    an    editorial; 
writer   unknown  to   the  public   may   be  at; 
least  equal  to  that  of  one  whose  name  has; 
ini  some  way  become  familiar  to  many  peo- 
ple.     We    cannot    see    that    "  a  system  of 
signed  editorial  articles  would  be  of  great^ 
service  to  newspaper  readers."    As  for  the> 
writers,    some    would    prefer    to    sign    andl 
others  would  not,  for  reasons  in  no  way  dis- 
creditable on  either  side.    It  is  for  the  pub^ 
lie  good  that  in  the  treatment  of  some  topics, 
an  earnest  writer  should  enjoy  the  freedom, 
of  expression  which  anonymous  publicationi 
gives.      Many   articles  published   in   metro- 
politan daily  journals  are,  as  we  have  said;, 
not    exclusively    the    work    of    individuals.. 
They  are  really  an  expression  of  the  opinions, 
of  "  the  newspaper  in  its  entirety  "  (to  use> 
Dr.  Parkhurst's  words),  determined  by  con- 
sultation    and     agreement.      The     question 
whether  restraint  should  be  applied  to  the 
American  press  by  new  laws  is,  as  he  says, 
a  "peculiarly  difficult"  one.    The  blessings 
and  benefits  of  a  free  press  are  associated 
with  some  evils,  for  which  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  journals  are  chiefly  respon- 
sible.   An  attempt  to  prevent  these  evils  by 
some  statute   of  general  application  would 
probably,  from  the  point  of  view  of  public 
interests,  do  more  harm  than  good. 


LOUISIANA'S  CONVICTS. 

Article  190  of  the  Constitution  adopted 
by  Louisiana  in  1898  declares  that  after  the 
expiration,  in  1901,  of  the  convict-lease  con- 
tracts now  in  force,  "no  convict  shall  ever 
be  leased  or  hired."    These  words  in  large 
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letters  were  liuiijj  above  the  platform  of 
Tiilane  Hall  during  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  National  Prison  Association  in  Ncav  Or- 
leans, and  much  of  the  discussion  during  the 
session  was  on  the  question,  "  What  shall  be 
done  with  the  convicts  after  Article  196  shall 
have  been  enforced?"  A  reformatory  for 
women  and  industrial  schools  for  youths 
were  urged  as  absolutely  necessary,  with 
proper  classification  of  prisoners,  but  the  old 
question  of  labor  was  ever  uppermost. 

It  is  evident  that  systems  of  convict  labor 
must  ditfer  in  different  States.  Two  meth- 
ods may  be  required  in  the  same  State. 
Even  the  lease  system  may  be  tolerable  un- 
der proper  administration  in  one  part  of  a 
State,  while  in  another  part  it  becomes  dia- 
bolic. In  Alabama,  for  instance,  "All  hope 
abandon,  ye  who  enter  here,"  might  be  writ- 
ten over  certain  places  where  convicts  are 
emploj'^ed,  so  utterly  demoralizing  is  the  en- 
tire management;  while  in  some  other  camps 
—notably  one  under  the  control  of  a  high- 
minded,  kind-hearted  Christian  gentleman— 
the  convicts  are  improved  in  every  way. 
Many  of  them  were  never  so  well  fed  and 
clother  in  their  lives.  Regular  hours, 
wholesome  field  labor  and  enforced  temper- 
ance improve  them  physically,  and  moral 
teaching  from  a  man  whom  the  men  thor- 
oughly respect  and  like  benefits  them  in  a 
yet  higher  way.  They  are  allowed  to  work 
on  their  own  account  at  odd  hours,  and 
many  of  them  have,  after  measurably  long 
terms,  snug  sums  of  money,  more  than  they 
ever  had  at  one  time  in  their  lives  before. 
They  are  encouraged  to  invest  this  at  once 
in  land,  though  it  be  but  enough  to  raise  one 
bale  of  cotton,  and  instance  after  instance 
can  be  found  where  the  advice  has  been 
taken  and  the  ex-convict  has  returned  to  an 
honest  life  as  a  cultivator  of  the  soil. 

Probably  if  the  Southern  sentiment  at  this 
meeting  could  have  been  condensed  into  one 
opinion  it  woifld  have  been  that  labor  on  the 
plantation  must  be  the  future  work  of  the 
convict  in  that  region.  The  climate  allows 
continuous  work  the  year  round.  The  trades 
of  blacksmithing,  carpentry,  brick-laying, 
wagon-building  and  tool-making  would  nec- 
essarily 1)0  taught  in  such  State  penal  colo- 
nies, as  they  are  practiced  on  almost  every 
private  plantation  of  any  considerable  size. 


The  vast  tracts  of  unused  laud  all  through 
the  South  afford  ample  opportunity  and  the 
willing  soil  is  only  waiting  for  scientific 
treatment  to  yield  such  harvests  as  have 
never  yet  been  seen  in  that  fair  land. 

Schools  nnd  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion would  be  a  necessary  part  of  any  such 
plan  if  it  is  to  be,  as  of  course  it  should  be, 
reformatory  in  character;  but  even  without 
specific  work  in  this  direction  the  convicts 
would  be  vastly  better  off  than  they  are  to- 
day, and  it  would  be  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  needs  of  the  whole  man  would  be 
met  by  judicious  administration.  At  pres- 
ent, as  one  speaker  testified,  the  convicts, 
almost  all  of  them  negroes,  in  some  of  the 
camps  are  worse  off  than  they  were  in  the 
daj'S  of  slavery;  they  are  bought  as  truly, 
are  more  completely  separated  from  their 
families,  and  are  irretrievably  demoralized 
by  constant  evil  association.  Invariably  they 
are  worse  when  they  leave  the  camps  than 
when  they  entered,  and  they  carry  with 
them  to  the  free  community  seeds  of  evil 
which  are  scattered  broadcast. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  Louisiana 
will  decide  upon  as  to  the  future  of  her  con- 
victs when  Article  196  shall  go  into  effect. 
In  the  meantime  her  active  Prison  Associa- 
tion craves  advice  and  suggestion  from  all 
prison  reformers. 


JEFFERSON'S   QUESTION. 

Me.  Beyan  and  other  gentlemen  who  are 
much  in  evidence  just  now  with  vehement 
opposition  to  eminent  dominion  of  our  Gov- 
ernment over  the  territories  wrested  from 
the  oppressive  control  of  Spain,  seem  might- 
ily pleased  to  rely  upon  Thomas  Jefferson— 
who  certainly  is  excellent  authority— for 
support  at  all  points;  but  it  was  Jefferson 
who  propounded  the  question:  "  Can  one 
generation  bind  another,  and  all  others,  in 
succession  forever  ?  "  Then  he  answers  it 
himself:  "  I  think  not.  The  Creator  has 
made  the  earth  for  the  living,  not  the  dead." 
Presently  he  adds:  "  A  generation  may  bind 
itself  as  long  as  its  majority  continues  in 
life;  when  that  has  disappeared,  another 
majority  is  in  its  place,  holds  all  the  rights 
and  powers  their  predecessors  once  held,  and 
may  change  their  laws  and   institutions  to 
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8uit  themselves."  Mr.  Jefferson  was  too 
large  a  man,  had  tlioiij^ht  too  deeply  on  the 
subject  of  Republican  politics,  for  his  mind 
to  accept  the  theory  that  a  new  and  untried 
government,  framed  for  five  or  ten  millions 
of  pioneers,  could  forestall  the  mighty  suc- 
cession of  eighty  millions  of  people  urged 
onward  and  upward  by  a  civilization  that  he 
could  scarcely  dream  of.  And  in  penning 
the  Constitution  margin  was  wisely  left  for 
vast,  indefinite  surprises  of  progress.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  less  wise  than  the  mak- 
ing and  acceptance  of  a  lex  legiim  absolutely 
inflexible  and  void  of  wholesome  ductility. 

With  the  natural  growth  of  population; 
the  inevitable  multiplication  of  resources, 
demands,  applications  and  clashing  energies; 
the  wide  reach  of  new  methods  of  trans- 
portation, changing  the  whole  system  of 
commerce;  the  practical  abolition  of  time 
and  distance  as  troublesome  factors  in  gov- 
ernmental problems,  and  the  advent  of  an 
age  of  applied  science  in  all  the  operations 
of  civil  and  military  affairs,  it  seems  out  of 
place,  belated  and  provincial  in  the  extreme 
to  argue  that  the  present  generation  is  bound 
by  dicta  uttered  by  wise  men  four  genera- 
tions ago. 

Of  course  the  Constitution  is  binding;  no 
person  will  argue  that  it  is  not;  but  a  pro- 
vision of  that  sacred  instrument  and  the 
mere  opinion  of  a  statesman  long  dead,  who 
could  know  nothing  of  the  conditions,  aspira- 
tions and  needs  of  the  present  civilization, 
are  quite  different  things.  One  is  absolutely 
binding,  the  other  must  be  taken  with  a  full 
understanding  of  the  conditions  demanding 
its  utterance.  The  Government  of  to-day  is 
the  people  of  to-day;  and  what  the  people  of 
to-day  need  for  the  just  furtherance  of  their 
civilization,  commerce,  worthy  self  interest 
or  proper  interest  in  the  welfare  of  op- 
pressed and  benighted  peoples  anywhere  in 
the  world,  it  is  competent  for  them  to  de- 
mand and  have. 


We  publish  this  week  a  letter  from  Judge 
William  R.  Day,  President  of  the  American 
Peace  Commission,  concerning  an  incident 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Stanton's  article  in  The 
Independent  of  January  12th,  about  the 
negotiations  at  Paris.  When  that  article 
was  written,  neither  the  text  of  the  treaty 


nor  the  official  records  of  the  negotiations 
lind  been  published,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  under  these  circumstances  the  reports 
that  became  current  as  to  the  more  dramatic 
incidents  of  the  conferences  in  some  in- 
stances assumed  a  form  that  was  not  en- 
tirely accurate.  By  a  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  January  11th  the  injunction  of  se- 
crecy was  removed  both  from  the  treaty  and 
from  the  accompanying  documents,  includ- 
ing the  protocols  or  minutes  of  the  confer- 
ences. By  these  papers  it  appears  that  at 
the  twentieth  conference  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, four  days  before  the  treaty  was 
signed,  an  article  which  the  Spanish  Com- 
missioners had  proposed  for  the  arbitration 
of  the  case  of  the  "  Maine "  was  brought 
up  for  consideration.  In  relation  to  this  the 
protocol  contains  the  following  entry: 

"  This  article  was  rejected  by  the  American 
Commissioners,  who  stated  that  they  considered 
tlie  case  as  closed. 

"  The  President  of  the  Spanish  Commission 
stated  that  he  was  unable  to  consider  it  as 
closed,  since  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  referred  to  it  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
Monday  last. 

"  The  President  of  the  American  Commission 
stated  that  the  American  Commissioners  had 
not  received  a  copy  of  the  message,  and  therefore 
had  not  read  it. 

"  The  President  of  the  Spanish  Commission 
replied  that  he  had  in  his  possession  an  extract 
from  it,  which  he  could  produce. 

"  The  President  of  the  American  Commission 
answered  that  the  American  Commissioners  did 
not  care  to  continue  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject on  the  present  occasion." 
This  extract,  as  we  are  informed  on  the 
best  authority,  contained  all  that  was  said 
on  the  subject.  The  Commissioners  then 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  other  sub- 
jects, in  relation  to  which  various  proposals 
still  remained  to  be  disposed  of.  The  uni- 
form dignity  and  propriety  that  pervaded 
the  negotiations  are  attested  by  the  proto- 
col of  the  twenty-second  and  last  conference, 
which  concludes  as  follows: 

"  The  Treaty  of  Peace  was  read  and  approved 
and  was  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  tlie 
two  high  contracting  parties. 

"  The  President  of  the  Spanish  Commission 
expressed  his  thanks  to  the  American  Commis- 
sioners for  the  kind  phrases  with  which  their 
last   memorandum    concluded.     He    had    much 
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pleasure  iu  acknowledging,  also,  the  curtesy  and 
consideration  which  had  been  shown  by  them 
in  their  personal  intercourse  during  the  contin- 
uance of  the  negotiations,  which,  however  pain- 
ful to  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  would  leave 
with  them  the  personal  remembrance  of  the  at- 
tentions which  had  been  bestowed  upon  them  by 
the  worthy  members  of  the  American  Commis- 
sion. 

"  The  President  of  the  American  Commission 
replied  that  the  words  to  which  the  President  of 
the  Spanish  Commission  referred  were  but  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  true  feelings  of 
the  American  Commissioners  toward  the  Span- 
ish Commissioners,  for  whom  they  entertained 
sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem  and  regard. 

"  The  protocol  of  this  session  was  read  and 
approved,  and  the  Joint  Commission  ended  its 
labors." 


We  have  read  in  the  press  dispatches 
within  a  few  days  sometliing  about  a  meet- 
ing somewhere  of  a  commission  which  is  to 
settle  a  dispute  about  the  boundary  of  Ven- 
ezuela. How  many  American  citizens  feel 
any  interest  now  in  that  boundary  contro- 
versy? The  intense  excitement  which  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Cleveland's  Venezuela  message 
has  almost  been  forgotten.  How  far  away 
seem  those  days  when  war  with  England  ap- 
peared to  be  impending!  New  ties  of  friend- 
ship have  drawn  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  together,  and  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  the  two  nations  should  ever 
again  be  separated  by  enmity  and  threats  of 
war.  But  when  Americans  rejoice  over  this 
new  friendship,  they  should  refrain  from 
acts  of  discurtesy  and  from  selfish  or  nar- 
row-minded projects  of  legislation  which 
tend  to  discourage  it — such  as  the  utterances 
of  political  conventions  and  of  Senators  in 
which  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  is  ignored, 
and  the  application  of  our  medieval  naviga- 
tion laws  to  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  Can- 
ada suffered  heavy  loss  in  the  case  of  Porto 
Rico,  at  a  time  when  a  joint  commission  was 
trying  to  settle  all  controversies  between  us 
and  the  Dominion  by  mutual  concessions. 
Progress  toward  an  agreement  was  greatly 
retarded  by  this  incident.  Now  the  House 
has  passed  a  bill  extending  the  same  laws 
to  Hawaii.  British  shipping  will  suffer  by 
reason  of  this  extension,  the  possibility  of 
which  has  been  discussed  with  much  feel- 


ing by  the  Kuglisli  press  for  months  past. 
From  any  point  of  view,  the  benefits  to  be 
secured  by  the  exclusion  of  Hawaii  from  the 
operation  of  these  laws  far  outweigh  those 
which  a  few  persons  will  gain  by  the  appli- 
cation of  them  to  the  islands.  Chiefly  on 
account  of  the  incidents  we  have  mentioned, 
there  is  now  observed  in  English  official  cir- 
cles, according  to  the  reports  from  London, 
a  decrease  of  cordiality  with  respect  to 
America.  This  is  much  to  be  deplored.  The 
American  people  do  not  think  enough  about 
the  value  of  this  friendship,  which  may  be 
cooled  by  unwise  and  selfish  action  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 


There  is  probably  no  officer  more  misun- 
derstood and  maligned  by  outsiders  than  the 
walking  delegate  of  a  labor  organization. 
We  are  glad  to  commend  the  following  ex- 
tract from  an  article  in  the  current  number 
of  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  by 
Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago. 

"  We  hear  contemptuous  references  to  the 
walking  delegate  and  agitator,  without  stopping 
to  ask  ourselves  why  the  workingman  is  not  en- 
titled to  his  advocate,  paid  to  represent  his  legal 
and  industrial  rights,  quite  as  much  as  the  man- 
ager of  the  corporation  is  entitled  to  his  lawyer. 
We  ignorantly  allow  ourselves  to  believe  that  a 
walking  delegate  may  declare  a  strike  at  his 
own  pleasure,  without  taking  the  pains  to  dis- 
cover that  the  organization  of  a  trades  union  is 
so  democratic  that  no  man,  even  in  exceptional 
crises,  can  set  aside  the  constitution  of  his 
union.  Indeed,  the  walking  delegate  is  almost 
the  only  professional  man  whose  fees  are  set 
by  those  employing  him.  He  is  paid  the  stand- 
ard wage  received  in  his  trade,  and  no  more,  and 
holds  office  subject  to  the  vote  of  his  union, 
which  may  fail  to  re-elect  him  at  any  annual 
meeting.  In  case  of  his  failure  of  re-election 
his  chances  for  obtaining  work  at  his  trade  are 
much  lessened  by  the  fact  that  he  has  held  this 
office.  At  any  moment  in  his  career  he  is  far 
from  possessing  that  plenitude  of  power  with 
which  the  popular  mind  has  clothed  him.  In 
spite  of  all  these  facts,  the  community  continues 
to  dogmatize  concerning  the  dictatorial  action 
of  the  walking  delegate,  whose  every  executive 
act  has  been  authorized  by  his  constituency.  An 
ignorant  person  might  easily  consider  a  peace 
commissioner  sent  by  the  United  States  to  Paris 
as  a  raging  dictator.  That  is  quite  possible  if 
one  looks  at  his  outside  acts  alone,  but  we  are 
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aciusLomed  to  consider  a  minister  phniipolen- 
tiary  in  relation  to  government,  and  do  not  mis- 
understand his  power,  but  we  are  slower  to  real- 
ize that  it  is  only  as  a  commissioner  that  the 
business  agent  of  the  union  orders  strikes  and 
arranges  terms  of  settlement." 


The  friends  of  temperance  should  be 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  statements  made 
in  The  Sun  of  this  city  that  "  the  saloon  "  has 
greatly  weakened  as  a  political  power. 
Whereas  formerly  liquor  dealers  Avere  nu- 
merous in  the  State  Legislature,  as  many 
as  one-third  of  the  Assemblymen  from  this 
city  having  been  connected  with  the  liquor 
interest,  directly  or  Indirectly,  now  there  is 
only  one  member  from  New  York  who  gives 
his  business  as  that  of  a  liquor  dealer,  and 
in  the  whole  body  there  is  not  one  besides. 
In  the  Senate  there  are,  on  the  Democratic 
side,  one  saloonkeeper  and  one  former  bar- 
keeper, both  from  this  city,  but  there  are  no 
others.  In  many  ways  the  temperance  cause 
has  greatly  advanced.  It  is  less  and  less  al- 
lowable in  societj'^  for  men  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  liquor;  business  men  are  in- 
creasingly insistent  on  temperance  in  their 
employees,  and  a  general  change  of  tenor 
is  evident  from  the  different  reception  given 
to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  saloon  as 
the  poor  man's  club.  The  reform  is  progress- 
ing. What  it  needs  is  the  constant  support 
by  word  and  deed  of  those  who  believe  in  it. 


Mr.  RiCHAin:)  Crokek  (Boss)  of  this  city 
is  in  favor  of  expansion;  not  imperialism, 
but  expansion,  and  with  a  distinct  view  to- 
ward the  possible  advantages  of  missionary 
work  in  the  Philippines.  In  a  recent  an- 
nouncement of  his  opinions  he  says  in 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  what  we  want 
to  do: 

'*  Well,  that  depends.  There  are  considera- 
tions that  would  aft'ect  the  judgment.  As  to 
the  moral  considerations  of  our  holding  the 
Philippines,  in  my  opinion  the  influence  of 
American  missionaries  would  convert  and  bring 
to  civilization  year  by  year  thousands  of  the 
Filipinos ;  100,000  or  500,000  a  year  might  not 
be  too  much  to  hope  for.  American  mission- 
aries are  doing  wonders  even  in  China,  but  they 
would,  under  American  influence,  have  more 
fair  play  and  protection  in  the  Philippines  than 
they  have  in  China,  where  they  are  from  time 
to  time  brutally  persecuted  and  murdered." 


In  answer  to  a  further  question   as  to   the 
effect  of  Spanish  rule  he  says: 

"  Well,  the  conditions  would  be  more  favor- 
able under  American  regime ;  our  people  in 
every  branch  of  life — missionaries  as  well  as 
the  rest — are  more  practical  and  systematic, 
and  more  successful  than  Europeans.  We 
have  civilized  this  continent,  which,  one  might 
say,  but  a  century  ago  was  a  primeval  wilder- 
ness, inhabited  by  savages  as  unpromising,  at 
least,  as  the  Filipinos.  What  people  but  the 
American  people  could  have  done  this?  None." 
That  settles  the  whole  matter. 


....  We  publish  this  week  an  initeresting 
;nid  timely  article  on  Samoa,  by  Judge 
Henry  C.  Ide,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the 
island  kingdom  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Berlin  Act.  After  nearly  five  years  of  serv- 
ice, he  resigned  in  1897.  "  You  will  be  re- 
membered," said  King  Malietoa  when  fare- 
wells were  exchanged,  "  as  the  good  Chief 
Justice  who  knew  our  ways  and  laws  and 
customs,  and  was  kind  and  just  to  us."  The 
American  Vice-Consul-General  declared  that 
•Judge  Ide  had  "  alone  borne  the  weight  of 
the  Berlin  Act,"  and  that  to  him  alone  was 
"  due  the  measure  of  success  "  attending  the 
administration  of  it. 

...General  Wood's  journey  to  Washing- 
ton was  not  made  in  vain.  The  customs 
revenue  of  Santiago  will  be  spent  in  the  city 
or  province  where  it  is  collected,  work  upon 
the  improvements  which  have  already  very 
remarkably  reduced  the  city's  death  rate 
will  not  be  stopped,  and  rations  will  not  be 
substituted  for  money  in  wages  paid  to  the 
Cuban  laborers.  A  new^spaper  in  this  city 
asserts  that  General  Wood  is  to  be  appointed 
Governor-General  in  place  of  General 
Brooke.  Considered  apart  from  the  effect  of 
the  promotion  in  army  circles,  the  change 
would  be  a  most  beneflcial  one. 

...  .In  his  third  article  on  "The  University 
and  the  Common  Man,"  which  we  publish  in 
this  issue.  l*resident  Jordan  considers  the 
duty  of  the  State  with  respect  to  provision  for 
the  higher  education.  This  is  the  last  of  the 
series,  and  the  three,  which  were  included 
in  an  address  at  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Graves,  of  the  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity, are  a  notable  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  questions  discussed  in  them. 
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GOSPEL  WORK  IN  SPAIN. 

Pastor   Fritz   Fliedjter,   son  of  the  fa- 
mous founder  of  the  Kaiserswertli  Deacon- 
ess  Institute,   has  for  nearly  a  generation 
been   the   most  prominent  and   one   of   the 
most  successful  representatives  of  the  Prot- 
estant cause  in   Spain,   laboring  under  the 
auspices  of  a  Mission  Society  in  Germany. 
The  center  of  his  work  is  in  INIadrid,  at  the 
Protestant  "  .Tesus  Church,"  a  large  build- 
ing containing  in  the  rear  a  chapel,  school 
rooms  and  an  orphans'  home  for  boys,  and 
in  the  front  part  a  hospital,  and  a  home  and 
school   room   for  orphan   girls,   while   some 
rooms  are  rented  for  business  purposes.   The 
pastor  of  this  church  is  Don  Daniel  Rodri- 
guez, who  completed  his  studies  in  the  uni- 
versities of  French  Switzerland,   and  there 
also  was  ordained.    He  is  a  native  of  Besul- 
la,  in  Asturia.    The  number  of  pupils  in  the 
school  is  212.    In  addition  to  this  there  is  a 
school  for  smaller  children,  together  with  a 
kindergarten    in   one   of   the   suburbs.    The 
boys'  and  girls'  orphan  homes  are  not  large, 
and  in  the  hospital  there  is  room  for  eight 
patients.    There  is  also  a  new  higher  school 
or  college  with  three  classes  under  instruc- 
tion, all  of  the  24  scholars  living  in  the  build- 
ing itself.       Four  of  the  pupils  have  been 
with  the  armies  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines, 
but  will  now  return.    Pastor  Fliedner  has 
immediate  charge  and  is  assisted  by  his  old- 
est son,  himself  a  graduate  of  a  German  uni- 
versity, and  several  other  instructors.      He 
has  also  charge  of  the  German  chapel  in  con- 
nection with  the  German  Embassy,  and  is 
interested  in  several  other  enterprises  of  a 
Protestant  character,  in  which  he  has  the 
cordial  support  of  the  wife  of  the  German 
Ambassador,     Madam     von     Radowitz.      A 
Protestant    book     store     has     been     estab- 
lished and  has  been  found  to  be  an  excellent 
means   for   spreading   Protestant  literature 
among  the  Spaniards.      In  addition  to  the 
books  that  are  here  published  or  sold,  there 
are  two  journals  of  a  religious  character,  a 
bi-monthly   revicAv,    intended   especially   for 


educated  readet'B,  and  a  child's  paper,  used 
also  as  a  Sunday  school  paper.  Both  of  these 
papers  are  read  throughout  Spain,  and  even 
go  to  Mexico  and  the  South  and  Central 
American  republics.  The  regular  edition  is 
over  three  thousand. 

The  work  in  the  provinces  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from   that  done  in   Madrid.      In  the 
Fscorial,    the    former    home    of    Philip    11, 
there  is  a  "  vocation  colony  "  and  orphans' 
home,  together  with  a  day  and  an  evening 
school,  and  church  services  every  Sunday, 
In  Camunac,  in  the  province  of  Toledo,  there 
is  a  Sunday  school  and  regular  service,  and 
a  day  school,  with  an  attendance  of  57,  and 
am  evening  school  with  42  pupils.    A  congre- 
gation has  been  organized,  which  is  a  mission 
center  for  the  neighborhood.    The  building- 
belonging     to     the     congregation     contains 
chapel  and  school  rooms.    A  small  Protes- 
tant  congregation    is    found    in    Besulla,    in 
Asturia,  in  the  heart  of  the  most  fanatical 
districts  of  Spain.    The  Evangelist,  Manuel 
]^.odi'iguez,  a  native,  Avas  originally  a  plain 
jteasant.     Here,  too,  a  school  has  been  estab- 
lished.   In   Granada   there   is   a   chapel,   to- 
gether with   a  school  and  a  parsonage,  in 
cJiarge  of  the  Rev.  Miguel  Barroso.  of  .Jerez, 
who  also  received  his  education  in  French 
Switzerland.    A  branch  book  store  is  found 
in  Barcelona.    I'inally  there  is  a  station  in 
Alicante,  with  an  evangelist  and  a  teacher 
and  some  forty  pupils.    In  all  the  German 
bran^'h  of  the  Protestant  work  in  Spain  has 
control  of  13  buildings.    There  are  two  Ger- 
man pastors,  one  candidate  of  theology,  one 
Spanish  pastor,   and  four  evangelists,   who 
are  teachers  at  the  same  time.    In  addition 
there  are  eight  Spanish  teachers  in  the  col- 
lege,  besides   fifteen   other  teachers.       The 
number  of  day  pupils  is  473,  and  in  the  night 
schools  there  are  112.    The  bulk  of  support 
comes   from   Germany,    but  a   portion   also 
from   Spain,   and   this  portion   is   constantly 
inciTasing. 

In  addition  there  is  the  work  of  the  Angli- 
can, Wesleyan  and  American  Boards' 
missions  in  Spain  found  in  a  number  of  Span- 
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ish  provinces.    'rJio  fields  oL'  tliese  sociciios 
are    fouiicl    in    (;a<liz.    .Ier(\:.    I'lierto    Santa 
Maria,  Utrera,  Malaga,  Sevilla,  Cordoba,  Bar- 
celona, San  Sebastian  and  elsewhere.   A  plan 
to  oii^anize  a  Trotestant  S>3'iiod  in  Spain  was 
postponed  by  tlie  recent  war.    Pastor  Flied- 
ner  declares  that;  tlie  Spaniards  make  excel 
lent  I'rot.estants,  juul  tlie  Spanisli  C(;ii^"rega- 
iion  can  sing  with  the  vim  of  veterans  the 
Spanish  version  of  Luther's  battle  hymn  of 
tlie   Ileforniation,   Eiue  fcste  Burg.      Pastor 
Fliedner  himself  recognizes  the  hand  of  God 
ill  the  terrible  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  but 
can  not  as  yet  note  a  difference  in  the  attitude 
of  the  public  toward  the  gospel  cause.    He 
quoted  at  length  from  an  influential  journal 
in  which  the  position  is  boldly  taken  that  as 
Protestant  nations  have  in   recent  decades 
come  to  the  forefront  and  Catholic  nations 
declined,  it  is  necessary  for  Spain  to  reflect 
and  to  see  if  some  radical  change  should  not 
be  inaugurated  in  this  respect. 


SPIRITUAL  BEAUTY. 

"  That  is  the  best  part  of  beauty  which  a 
picture  cannot  express,"  said  Lord  Bacon  in 
one  of  his  quaint  little  essays.  Further  on, 
however,  he  felt  it  safe  to  add:  "  Not  but  1 
think  a  painter  may  make  a  better  face  than 
ever  was;  but  he  must  do  it  by  a  kind  of 
felicity  .  .  .  and  not  by  rule."  He  was 
speaking  of  physical  comeliness,  yet  we  may 
apply  his  observations  to  spiritual  beauty  as 
well,  of  w^hich  no  set  picture  can  speak  the 
inmost  sacred  charm.  A  delineation  of  ideal 
goodness,  as  an  embodiment,  may  surpass 
anything  real  that  we  have  seen,  merely  as 
a  form;  but  always  it  will  lack  the  ray  from 
within,  personal,  authentic,  the  spontaneous 
light  and  warmth  of  a  divine  mode  of  mo- 
tion. 

Indeed,  movement  is  beauty,  as  every  art- 
ist knows.  Motion  is  life.  Good  deeds  are 
the  perfect  expression  of  spiritual  beauty, 
the  inevitable  crystallization  of  beautiful 
thoughts.  No  picture  on  canvas,  or  on  the 
poet's  glowing  page,  can  present  that  flash 
from  heart  to  face  wiiich  registers  the  last 
refinement  of  human  righteousness  and  sym- 
pathy as  irradiated  from  an  act  of  absolute 
kindness.  The  inner  felicity  of  which  this 
spiritual  illumination  is  born  cannot  be  as- 
sumed at  will;  it  is  the  distinguishing  trait 


of  tlie  heaven-bred  soul.  The  hypocrite  can 
malve  a  better  formal  sho\v'  of  righteousness 
than  ever  attended  a  in/ally  great  deed  of 
love;  but  the  convincing  and  mastering 
power  of  sincerity  goes  with  the  beautiful, 
unpremeditated,  inevitalile  movement. 

The  way,  the  truth  and  the  life,  these  are 
one  in  supreme  beauty;  they  inform  every  act 
of  charity,  every  impulse  of  sympathy,  in 
tlie  whole  realm  of  spiritual  experience.    He 
who  coldly  examines  the  law  and  keeps  the 
forms  of  its  commandments  may  do  right- 
eousness by  rote,  and  great  good  may  come 
of  it;  but  the  spirit  that  has  received  the  il- 
lumination of  the  law  and  irradiates  it  as 
the  light  of  its  smiles  and  the  heat  of  its 
love  works  the  miracles  of  life  through  the 
power  of    that    higher    beauty    which    no 
painter  can  limn,  no  poet  describe.    The  lily 
of  the  field  arraj^s  itself,  unconsciously  yet 
by  force  of  an  imperious  law%   in  a  glory 
above  that  of  Solomon.    Beauty  comes  that 
way.    The  law  of  Christ  makes  it  a  natural 
growth,  a  bloom  of  the  soul.    First  the  way, 
then  the  truth,  then  the  life.    The  way  is 
the  form  of  beauty,  the  truth  is  the  law  of 
beauty,  the  life  is  the  application  of  beau- 
ty.   Nothing  is  beautiful  that  is  not  good; 
nothing  is  good  until  it  shows  good  results. 
Spiritual  beauty  is  a  mode  of  spiritual  mo- 
tion toward  the  supreme  good,  a  movement 
that  uncovers  blessings  with  every  throb. 


....  The  Disciples  of  Christ  have  joined 
the  number  of  those  denominations  who  are 
having  national  congresses.  One  is  to  be 
held  in  St.  Louis  in  the  latter  part  of  April, 
at  which  the  interests  of  city  evangelization, 
education  and  other  departments  of  church 
work  of  nation  wide  importance  are  to  be 
considered. 

....Those  interested  in  Canadian  matters 
have  long  known  the  name  of  Father  Chln- 
iquy,  who  has  been  for  many  years  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He 
was  born  in  1809  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
was  educated  as  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
and  during  that  ministry  won  the  title  of 
"  The  Apostle  of  Temperance."  He  was  so 
honored  as  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  an 
immigration  scheme  to  settle  a  large  body  of 
French  Canadian  Catholics  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.    It  was  a  little  later  than  this 
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that  after  careful  study  he  became  con- 
vinced of  the  errors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  joined  the  Pres- 
byterian ranks,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Canada,  prominent  in  speaking  and  also 
in  literary  work,  many  of  his  publications 
having  had  a  very  large  sale.  The  Roman 
Catholic  authorities  have  constantly  hoped 
that  he  would  return  to  his  old  Church,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Montreal  is  said  to  have 
made  advances  to  him.  His  reply  was  a  cor- 
dial appreciation  of  the  kindly  thought  and 
curtesy  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  expres- 
sion of  a  cordial  desire  to  see  him  should  he 
recover,  but  his  retirement  from  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  definite;  he  was  happy  in  the 
faith  of  Christ,  and  had  no  desire  to  change 
his  course. 

....The  forty -sixth  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Congregational 
Church  Building  Society,  shows  that  the  re- 
ceipts during  the  past  year  have  come  from 
a  considers bl}'  larger  number  of  churches 
than  in  any  previous  year,  and  that  the  work 
In  the  churches  aided  by  the  society  has 
been  vei*y  prosperous.  Aid  has  been  voted 
during  the  past  year  as  follows:  $123,675  to 
102  churches  on  houses  of  worship;  $28,025 
to  57  churches  on  parsonages;  $76,260  to  42 
churches  in  the  form  of  loans;  $47,414  to  83 
churches  as  grants.  By  far  the  great  ma- 
jority of  churches  have  been  west  of  Ohio, 
only  22  out  of  159  in  the  East.  The  value  of 
the  work  is  manifest  in  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  amount  is  constantly  returned  to  the 
treasury  of  the  society  by  churches  which 
have  been  aided  by  its  funds.  The  entire 
number  of  buildings  toward  which  the 
society  has  paid  is  3,640,  including  650  par- 
sonages. 

....  A  formal  appeal  from  the  missionary 
societies  of  the  Baptist,  Congregational, 
Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
foi'med  Churches  has  been  sent  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  against  the  seating  of 
Brigham  H.  Roberts,  of  Utah,  as  a  member 
of  the  incoming  Congress.  Should  his  elec- 
tion be  held  legally  valid,  it  is  urged  that  he 
be  immediately  expelled  on  the  same  ground 
as  that  accepted  by  the  House  in  1882,  when 
it  refused  to  permit  George  Q.  Cannon,  a 
polygaraist,  to  sit  as  delegate  from  the  ter- 


ritory of  Utah.  The  petition  also  traverses 
the  same  ground  essentially  as  that  pre- 
sented in  our  colunms  last  week.  It  is  sel- 
dom tliat  the  entire  Christian  churches  of 
the  country  have  manifested  such  absolute 
unanimity  and  have  expressed  so  forcibly 
their  conviction  as  in  this  case,  and  if  Con- 
gress shall  pay  no  attention  to  this  repeated 
presentation  of  the  feeling  of  the  country, 
there  will  be  not  merelj'  widespread  disap- 
pointment but  a  feeling  almost  of  despair 
that  politics  is  stronger  than  principle. 

....  Among  the  institutions  that  suffered 
heavily  in  the  disasters  in  Turkey  was  Eu- 
phrates College,  at  Harput.  All  but  two  of 
its  buildings  were  destroyed,  but  it  has  con- 
tinued its  work  and  has  noAV  in  all  its  de- 
partments nearly  one  thousand  students. 
Other  buildings  have  been  hired  to  take  the 
place  of  those  lost,  and  application  has  been 
made  to  the  Turkish  Government  for  per- 
mission to  rebuild.  This  as  yet  has  not  been 
granted.  It  is  the  only  institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  young  men  and  women 
in  all  Eastern  Turkey,  and  has  a  constitu- 
ency of  not  less  than  5,000,000  people.  The 
faculty  includes  six  Americans  and  thirty- 
four  native  Armenian  teachers.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  in  all  its  history  when 
its  influence  has  been  greater,  and  the  Turk- 
ish oflicials,  from  the  Governor-General 
down,  have  repeatedly  expressed  their 
hearty  approval  of  its  work.  One  illustra- 
tion of  its  success  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  year  $5,000  was  received  for 
tuition  and  board,  notwithstanding  the  great 
financial  stress  of  the  entire  community. 
Its  only  limitation  is  lack  of  funds. 

....  The  question  of  obliterating  the  de- 
nominational lines,  so  far  as  they  indicate 
separation  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
has  been  raised  again  by  recent  sermons  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Baltimore,  Md.,  by 
Dr.  James  I.  Vance  and  the  Rev.  J,  A. 
Vance,  two  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
ministers  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church.  They  urge  that  as  the  distinction 
expressed  by  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  has 
disappeared  from  the  geography  of  citizen- 
ship, it  should  also  disappear  from  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  Church;  that  there  be  a  Pres- 
byterianism  that  shall  no  more  be  marked 
North    and    South,    but    whose    territorial 
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boimdarios  shall  be  coextensive  with  the  ut- 
termost limits  of  the  republic  and  the  Amer- 
ican Presbyterian  Church.  The  remarks 
have  not  met  with  quite  the  indorsement 
that  might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  in 
view  of  the  experience  of  President  McKin- 
ley  in  his  Southern  tour.  And  Avhile  there 
is  recognition  that  there  should  be  common 
devotion  and  support  given  to  Presbyterian- 
ism  by  churches  of  every  section,  very  grave 
doubt  is  expressed  as  to  whether  an  organic 
union  of  the  two  bodies  known  as  Northern 
and  Southern  would  really  be  wise.  It  is  af- 
lirmed  even  that  there  are  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  union  that  have  not  grown  less 
in  later  years,  and  that  the  solution  is  to  be 
found  not  so  much  in  organic  union  as  in 
some  form  of  federation. 

.  . .  .AVhile  Dr.  Whitsitt's  resignation  of  his 
position  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Louisville  has  disposed  of  any  personal  ele- 
ment in  the  question  that  has  been  agitating 
tlie  Southern  Baptist  Church,  the  question 
of  the  duty  of  the  trustees  is  still  being  dis- 
cussed. They  are  to  vote  in  May  next  on  the 
acceptance  of  this  resignation,  and  there  is 
more  than  one  voice  being  raised  to  persuade 
them  to  decline  that  acceptance,  not  fov 
reasons  personal  to  Dr.  Whitsitt  but  for  the 
sake  of  tlie  great  cause  of  reasonable  free- 
dom of  research.  There  are  some  w^ho  con- 
sider that  question  as  the  most  momentous 
that  has  been  before  the  Church;  that  the 
thing  that  is  at  stake  is  not  Dr.  Whitsitt's 
personal  fortunes  but  liberty  of  thought. 
If  every  man  who  studies  is  to  feel  that 
his  continuance  in  the  honor  of  his  Church 
is  to  depend  upon  whether  the  results  are 
entirely  pleasing  to  everybody  in  that 
Church,  then,  as  has  been  more  than  once 
said,  thought  is  gagged,  and  institutions  of 
education  will  be  struck  with  intellectual 
barrenness.  The  Independent  believes 
heartily  in  the  right  of  men  to  pursue  in- 
vestigations free  from  possible  ecclesias- 
tical punishment  should  their  results  not 
coincide  with  the  opinions  of  some  others. 
Upon  that  freedom  rests  the  whole  fabric 
of  religious  strength  for  the  churches.  It  is 
the  essential  basis  of  the  Protestant  idea 
and  cannot  be  contravened  without  serious 
danger  to  Christian  life  as  well  as  thought. 


....On  numerous  occasions  TiiE  Inde- 
pendent has  been  severely  criticised  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  press  for  its  comments 
upon  the  condition  of  things  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  Central  and  South  America. 
Its  reply  has  always  been  "go  and  see." 
American  Roman  Catholics  have  been  and 
seen,  and  what  ihey  say  fully  corroborates 
what  The  Independent  has  said.  Father 
Thomas  E.  Sherman,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
has  reported  to  General  Brooke  on  the  state 
of  religion  in  Porto  Rico.  He  finds  it  very 
unsatisfactory.  Altho  a  large  and  hand- 
some edifice  is  to  be  found  in  every  town  of 
any  size,  the  services  are  poorly  attended. 
AVhile  the  inhabitants  are,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, Roman  Catholics  in  name,  the  ex- 
tent of  their  Catholicism  consists  for  the 
most  part  in  being  baptized,  married  and 
buried  by  the  priests.  Now  that  the  priests 
are  deprived  of  governmental  aid,  many  are 
leaving  the  country  and  more  intend  to  de- 
part before  the  winter  is  over.  Constant 
complaints  are  made  that  the  priests  were 
too  much  interested  in  political  matters; 
that  they  preached  Spain  instead  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  that  many  displayed  the  mercenary 
spirit.  Father  Sherman  affirms  that  relig- 
ion is  dead  on  the  island,  and  considers  it 
problematical  whether  it  can  be  revived  as 
a  living  influence.  His  testimony  as  to  the 
immorality  is  very  strong.  The  statement 
that  the  Catholic  clergy  are  partly  to  blame 
because  of  the  heavy  licenses  charged  for 
marriage,  he  declares  is  a  calumny.  Never- 
theless he  puts  the  problem  that  faces  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  fully  as  strong 
a  form  as  The  IndependExVt  has  ever 
placed  it. 

....  W^e  have  received  the  Universalist 
Register  for  1899,  giving  the  statistics  of  the 
Universalist  Church  and  other  denomina- 
tional information.  The  general  Church 
statistics,  as  already  noted  in  The  Inde- 
pendent, show  787  churches,  with  48,856 
members.  These,  however,  do  not  represent 
by  any  means  the  entire  force  of  the  denom- 
ination. The  number  of  parishes  is  reported 
as  966,  and  the  number  of  families  enrolled 
is  53,828,  thus  showing  that  the  proportion 
of  those  calling  themselves  Universalists 
who  are  actually  members  of  Universalist 
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churches  is  not  as  large  as  in  other  deuomi- 
nations.  There  are  TS2  church  edifices,  and 
the  entire  vahie  of  churt-h  property  is  con- 
siderably over  $10,000,000;  there  are  G4r> 
Sundaj'  schools  with  an  attendance  of  over 
52.000;  520  Young  People's  organizations, 
with  a  membership  of  15,370.  Of  the  dif- 
ferent States  Universalism  is  strongest  in 
Massachusetts,  with  its  120  parishes  and 
14,420  families.  The  number  of  churches 
and  members  reported  for  that  State,  how- 
ever, is  111  churches,  with  8,482  members, 
thus  implying  that  there  must  be  at  least 
G,000  families  in  which  there  is  not  a  single 
church  member.  Here  surely  there  is  scope 
for  Dr.  Atwood's  superintendency.  Next 
to  Massachusetts  comes  New  York  with  137 
parishes  and  7,310  families;  117  churches, 
with  7,517  members.  In  Illinois  and  Ohio 
the  proportion  of  members  to  families  is 
greater,  there  being  in  each  case  consider- 
ably over  4.000  members  and  something  over 
2,000  families,  Vermont  again  shows  an 
even  greater  disproportion  of  members  to 
families  than  Massachusetts,  there  being  65 
parishes  and  3,045  families,  against  38 
churches  and  1,789  members.  These  facts 
indicate  the  necessity  of  still  more  thorough 
and  careful  supervision,  and  an  effort  to 
bring  the  churches  together  into  stronger 
church  life. 


conditions,  was  soon  persuaded  to  assume  this 
(rust. 

Immediately  after  delivering  a  strong  address 
on  "'A  New  Star  in  Our  Nation's  Crown"  be- 
fore the  National  Convention  at  Chattanooga 
last  October,  he  sailed  for  Porto  Rico.  He  spent 
about  two  months  traveling  through  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  tlie  island,  some  of  the  timt;  in  com- 
pany widi  a  Baptist  minister  who  happened  to 
be  on  the  island,  but  most  of  the  time  alone.  He 
talked  with  all  classes  of  the  people,  in  the  cities 
and  country  alike,  learned  from  them  directly 
their  condition  educationally,  morally  and  relig- 
iously, and  soon  came  to  understand  quite  well 
(hat  their  attitude  toward  the  United  States 
was  one  of  open-hearted  gratitude.  By  preach- 
ing to  the  people  he  found  them  eager  to  learn 
the  message  of  Protestant  ministers,  some  even 
expressing  a  desire  to  confess  Christ  and  obey 
liim  in  baptism  at  once,  before  they  had  received 
proper  instruction  in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  He 
reported  that  Porto  Kico  is  an  open  field  for  the 
Protestant  missionary,  and  recommended  the 
American  society  to  enter  the  island  at  once. 
The  society  decided  to  do  so  and  asked  Mr.  Er- 
win  and  his  wife  to  go  as  their  messengers. 
The  appointment  has  been  accepted,  and  so  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  were  the  first  to  send  a  spe- 
cial commissioner  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  first  to 
appoint  and  send  missionaries  to  our  new  posses- 
sions in  the  West  Indies.  No  doubt  the  society 
will  reinforce  its  work  in  Porto  Rico  as  rapidly 
as  money  and  men  can  be  secured. 
New  York  City 


MISSIONS. 

FIRST  MISSIONARIES  TO  PORTO 
RICO. 

BY    THE    REV.     S.     T.     WILLIS. 

TuE  Rev.  J.  A,  Erwin  and  wife,  of  Newport, 
Ky.,  are  the  first  missionaries  of  the  American 
Churches  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico.  They 
have  just  been  appointed  by  the  American  Chris- 
tian Missionary  Society  of  Cincinnati,  repre- 
senting the  national  missionary  interests  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  and  will  sail  in  a  few  days 
for  their  new  field  of  labor. 

During  the  summer  of  1898,  when  it  was 
clearly  foreseen  that  Porto  Rico  would  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  the 
society  began  looking  about  for  a  suitable  com- 
missioner to  send  on  a  tour  of  investigation  to 
that  island.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Erwin,  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  New- 
port. Ky.,  who  was  more  or  less  conversant  with 
the  Spanish  tongue  and  with  Spanish  colonial 


BIBLICAL  RESEARCH. 

THE    '^  LOWER    POOL,"    JERU- 
SALEM. 

Ijn  the  Bible,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament, 
pools  are  often  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Jerusalem,  but  as  a  rule  their  locality  is  not 
stated.  Dr.  Conrad  Schick  has  made  an  attempt 
to  identify  some  of  these  pools,  and  in  the  last 
Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund  has  taken  up  liirlcct  cs  Sultan,  the 
largest  of  the  group. 

This  pool  is  situated  in  tlie  western  valley, 
opposite  the  southeast  corner  of  the  city  wall, 
and  335  feet  west  of  it.  It  is  588  feet  long, 
about  265  feet  wide,  making  an  area  of  155,820 
square  feet,  and  is  constructed  in  a  very  simple 
manner  by  two  walls  being  built  across  the 
valley.  The  lower  wall,  on  account  of  the  de- 
scent of  the  valley,  is  much  higher  than  the  up- 
per, and  is  also  thicker  anrl  stronger,  and  sup- 
ported  by  a  mound  of  earth.     Its  thickness  is 
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likely  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  Pool  of 
Siloam,  about  28  feet,  while  its  hight  is  00  feet. 
The  Bethlehem  carriage  road  now  passes  over 
it.  On  examining  the  high  lower  wall,  Dr. 
Schick  discovered  indications  of  three  or  four 
different  periods  of  building,  which  explain  to 
some  degree  the  history  of  the  pool.  Originally 
the  pool  was  smaller,  as  can  be  seen  by  examin- 
ing the  rock  bottom  and  sides,  and  measured 
only  480  feet  in  length  and  130  feet  in  width, 
making  an  area  of  G2,000  square  feet,  about  the 
same  size  as  Birkct  Mamilla.  At  that  time  the 
southern  wall  of  Birket  es  Sultan  was  16  feet 
lower. 

After  the  pool  was  enlarged  the  water  at  its 
highest  point  came  up  to  the  level  of  the  south 
wall,  60  feet  high,  while  at  the  north  wall  it 
could  reach  only  10  feet  in  hight  on  account  of 
the  slope  of  the  valley.  But  as  this  north  wall 
is  36  feet  high,  the  upper  26  feet  were  not  need- 
ed for  the  pool,  and  it  seems  clear  that  this  wall 
formed  at  the  same  time  the  lower  wall  of  an- 
other pool  situated  higher  up  in  the  valley. 
This  was  a  musfaUi,  or  filter-pool.  In  heavy 
rains  the  surface  water  first  ran  into  this  small- 
er pool,  the  particles  of  earth  sank  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  clear  water  then  flowed  over  into 
the  real  reservoir.  Such  a  filter-pool  must  be 
cleaned  from  time  to  time,  else  it  becomes  grad- 
ually filled  with  earth,  as  this  one  has.  That 
such  an  upper  pool  existed  at  this  spot  is  stated 
by  Rabbi  Schwarz  in  his  book,  "  Das  Heilige 
Land,"  published  in  1852.  But  not  only  is  this 
pool  now  full  of  earth,  but  the  neighboring 
ground  has  become  higher  and  higher,  so  that 
the  arches  of  the  aqueduct,  leading  from  Solo- 
mon's Pool  to  the  Temple  area,  which,  fifty 
years  ago,  were  open  up  to  more  than  the  hight 
of  a  man,  are  now  entirely  filled  in  and  only  a 
few  feet  of  the  wall  appear  above  the  ground. 
To  the  next  generation  nothing  will  be  visible. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  large  pool,  toward  the 
southeastern  corner,  there  existed  a  cave,  the 
greater  part  of  the  roof  of  which  has  fallen  in. 
This  cave  was  closed  on  the  side  of  the  pool  by 
a  thick  wall,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  ancient 
times  a  small  spring  flowed  out  from  it.  Such 
springs  are  often  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem,  and  if  one  really  existed  at  this  spot 
it  was  probably  the  "Dragon  Well"  (Neh.  2, 
13),  which  would  have  been  a  reason  for  build- 
ing the  pool,  as  was  done  at  Bethel  and  other 
places. 

In  II  Kings  18 :  17,  and  Isaiah  7 :  3,  and  36 : 
2,  an  "  upper  pool  "  is  mentioned,  and  this  im- 
plies that  there  must  have  been  a  "  lower  pool," 
which  in  Isaiah  22  :  9  is  really  mentioned.  As 
in  one  and  the  same  valley  two  old  pools  are 


found — the  Mamilla  and  the  Birket  es  Sulfan 
—it  was  only  natural  to  locate  those  mentioned 
in  Scripture  here.  It  has  been  proved  that  Bir- 
ket es  Sultan  existed  when  Jerusalem  was  de- 
stroyed by  Titus.  But  the  first  distinct  notices 
we  have  of  it  come  from  the  Crusading  times, 
when  it  was  called  '*  Lacus  Germani."  At  this 
time  the  pool  was  restored  and  enlarged  to  its 
present  dimensions.  About  a  century  later,  in 
1291,  Sultan  Muhamed  ibn  Kilian  restored  the 
aqueduct,  built  the  smaller  filter-pool,  and  re- 
paired the  large  one,  so  that  from  that  time  it 
was  known  as  the  Pool  of  the  Sultan  (Birket 
es  Sultan).  In  1484  the  pool  was  apparently 
in  decay  and  was  again  restored,  and  seems  to 
have  been  in  operation  until  1723,  when  it  was 
described  by  Ladoir  and  Pococke  as  "  ruinous," 
as  all  later  writers  describe  it.  For  the  past 
dozen  years  the  dry  bottom  of  the  pool  has  been 
used  as  the  place  of  the  weekly  cattle  market, 
and  in  summer  as  a  threshing-floor,  while  the 
level  rocky  ground  on  the  northeast  serves  every 
year  for  pounding  hamra. 

The  "Dragon  Well,"  which  Dr.  Schick  be- 
lieves to  have  been  the  rocK  cave  at  tue  bottom 
of  Birket  es  Sultan,  is  mentioned  only  once  in 
the  Bible  (Neh.  2:13),  on  the  occasion  of  the 
examination  of  the  ruined  walls  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nehemiah  at  night.  He  says :  "  And  I  went 
out  by  night  by  the  gate  of  the  valley,  even  be- 
fore the  dragon  well,  and  to  the  dung  port,  and 
viewed  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  Then 
I  went  on  to  the  gate  of  the  fountain,  and  to 
the  King's  Pool.  .  .  .  Then  went  I  up  in 
the  night  by  the  brook,  and  viewed  the  wall, 
and  turned  back,  and  entered  by  the  gate  of  the 
valley,  and  so  returned."  Most  of  the  topog- 
raphers, from  Robinson  down  to  Professor  T.  F. 
Wright,  put  the  Valley  Gate  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  present  Jaffa  Gate.  Now  Nehe- 
miah, after  passing  this  gate,  came  to  the  Dra- 
gon Well,  as  he  was  going  southward  down  the 
valley,  and  not  westward ;  so  the  Dragon  Well 
cannot  be  looked  for  at  Birket  Mamilla,  as  so 
many  writers  have  done,  but  with  more  proba 
bility  at  the  so-called  lower  pool,  or  Birket  es 
Sultan.  The  Dragon  Well  was  therefore  the 
spring  in  the  rock  cave  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pool.  Much  confusion  has  been  caused  by  the 
fact  that  both  Robinson  and  Mr.  Birch  speak 
of  the  Dragon  Well  as  existing  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  upper  pool  west  of  the  city, 
and  identifying  it  wrongly  with  "  Gihon." 
Whereas  Nehemiah  had  no  need  to  go  from  the 
Valley  Gate  westward  to  such  a  distance.  He 
wanted  to  go  round  the  city  and  therefore  down 
the  valley  (southward),  where  he  soon  passed 
the  lower  pool,  or  the  Dragon  Well. 


FINANCIAL. 


THE  STOCK   MARKET. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  enormous  ex- 
pansicn  of  business  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exehan.ue  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  ? 
In  the  week  ending  on  January  28th  trans- 
actions in  stocks  amounted  to  7,208,513 
shares;  in  the  two  weeks  immediately  pre- 
ceding tlioy  were,  respectively,  5,818,521  and 
5,082,847  shares.  The  highest  total  for  any 
week  in  1898  was  4,311,433  (December 
12th-17th),  and  even  in  the  prosperous  year 
of  1892  the  summit  of  the  record  was  4,851,- 
000.  Up  to  the  end  of  last  week  this  rising 
market  of  unprecedented  breadth  and  vol- 
ume had  sliowu  no  considerable  reaction. 
Neither  the  taking  of  profits  by  traders  nor 
large  sales  for  European  account  had 
stopped  the  upward  movement. 

The  market  for  securities  indicates  not 
only  the  judgment  of  expert  financiers 
and  traders  as  to  present  conditions, 
but  also  their  expectation  as  to  the  future. 
The  strength  shown  in  this  rising  market 
broadening  to  even  1,500,000  shares  in  a  day 
without  a  serious  break,  is  due  to  excep- 
tional causes.  First,  the  great  crops  of  two 
successive  years,  the  surplus  of  which,  sold 
abroad  at  good  prices,  has  so  swollen  our 
exports  (while  imports  were  falling)  that  we 
not  only  have  an  abundance  of  floating  cap- 
ital at  home,  but  are  even  lending  from  $50,- 
000,000  to  $100,000,000  in  Europe.  Second, 
commercial  confidence,  to  a  degree  unknown 
for  some  years  past,  inspired  now  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  a  menacing  silver  majority  in 
the  Senate,  the  sure  promise  of  financial  san- 
ity in  that  body  for  several  years  to  come, 
and  the  better  attitude  of  great  agricultural 
States  toward  the  currency  question— a 
change  due  chiefly  to  good  crops  profitably 
sold.  Third,  the  increased  earnings  of  rail- 
roads, which  again  take  us  back  to  the  crops. 
Fourth,  the  enlarged  exports  of  manufac- 
tures, and  especially  of  the  products  of  iron. 
Fifth,  the  greatly  increased  output  of  iron, 
the  official  figures  for  last  year  (11,773,934 
tons),  show.ing  a  growth  of  22  per  cent,  be- 
yond the  total  for  1897,  and  exceeding  Great 


Britain's  output  by  30  per  cent.  The  iron 
industry  is  a  commercial  barometer.  Sixth, 
the  payments  through  the  clearing-houses  of 
the  country  for  last  year,  which  were  proof 
of  activity  and  greater  volume  of  business. 
To  these  might  be  added  other  causes  or 
favorable  conditions,  such  as  national  energy 
excited  by  the  war,  the  continued  low  rates 
for  money  in  financial  centers,  etc.  When 
one  studies  carefully  the  official  statements 
which  clearly  disclose  these  causes,  he  must 
admit  that  they  have  warranted  that  re- 
markable expansion  and  stability  of  the  se- 
curities market  which  to  a  vast  majority 
was  unexpected. 

Not  many  persons  realized  how  extraor- 
dinary the  record  of  1898  had  been  and  how 
exceptional  the  financial  and  commercial 
conditions  were  at  the  end  of  the  year,  until 
the  official  reports  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  financial  agencies  for  the  completed  pe- 
riod of  twelve  months  were  published.  As 
soon  as  these  reports  had  been  digested,  the 
operations  of  keen  traders  and  far  sighted 
investors  on  the  Exchange  were  supple- 
mented by  the  efforts  of  a  buying  public 
more  numerous  than  any  which  has  hereto- 
fore taken  part  in  movements  of  this  kind. 
Therefore  we  have  seen  the  weekly  totals 
in  January  rise  from  3,020,337  shares  to 
7,208,513,  while  the  advance  has  been  reg- 
ulated in  some  measure  (we  are  considering 
the  record  up  to  the  end  of  last  week)  by  the 
profit-taking  sales  of  early  American  buyers 
and  of  those  who  had  been  holding  Amer- 
ican securities  in  London  and  Berlin. 

Such  a  market  has  a  meaning  with  respect 
to  the  future.  So  far  as  what  is  to  come  is 
concerned,  it  is  based  upon  a  continuation  of 
such  confidence  as  is  inspired  by  the  rec- 
lamation of  the  Senate,  by  indications  of  in- 
dustrial growth,  by  evidence  that  the  export 
trade  balance  is  steadily  increasing,  by  great 
activitj'  in  the  iron  industry  at  home,  and  es- 
pecially by  proof — now  abundant— that  our 
supremacy  in  this  industry  will  be  estab- 
lished throughout  the  world.  But  we  do  not 
moan  to  say  that  the  prices  of  securities 
should  or  will  continue  to  rise.    There  has 
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been  a  groat  advance,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  favorable  conditions  of  the  near  future 
have  already  been  discounted. 

There  is  always  danger  that  in  such  a 
movement  the  pace  will  l)e  too  fast  and  that 
the  public  will  be  drawn  to  the  support  of 
highly  speculative  and  unprofitable  projects. 
These  are  bright  days  for  the  promoters  of 
new  schemes.  The  country's  abundant 
money,  for  which  there  is  now  no  outlet  ini 
such  great  additions  to  the  railroad  mileage 
as  were  formerly  made  in  j'^ears  of  pros- 
perity, overflows  from  the  old  shares  into 
the  new  industrial  combinations,  which  were 
incorporated  last  year  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
$1,000,000,000  in  capitalization.  The  earning 
power  of  many  of  these  is  yet  to  be  meas- 
ured; their  common  stock  may  represent 
nothing  but  "  good  will,"  on  which  dividends 
will  be  long  deferred.  Rapid  advances  un- 
der manipulation  make  their  shares  attract- 
ive to  the  unw^ary,  at  a  time  when  investors 
in  even  the  standard  securities  should  pro- 
ceed with  caution. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS 

Thrpje  bills  have  been  introduced  into 
the  New  Yori?;  State  Legislature  looking  to 
the  construction  of  a  tunnel  under  the  East 
River,  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
mainly  for  the  use  of  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road. 

....The  largest  dry  dock  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  is 
being  constructed  at  West  Superior,  Wis.,  by 
the  American  Steel  Barge  Company.  It  will 
be  606  feet  in  length,  110  feet  in  width  and 
17  feet  in  depth  on  the  miter  sill.  Vessels  of 
GOO  feet  in  length  can  be  accommodated. 

....  Since  the  cultivation  of  rice  first  be- 
gan in  the  early  eighties,  in  Russia,  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  its  production,  and 
the  annual  product  now  amounts  to  about 
50.000  tons.  It  is  now  quite  generally  used 
by  peasants,  and  the  quality  of  the  native 
article  is  reported  to  be  equal  to  the  im- 
ported. 

....The  building  of  the  Georgiana  Bay 
Canal  has  been  talked  of  and  discussed  for 
two  or  three  generations.  The  project  has 
been  brought  up  afresh,  and  a  largely  at- 
tended meeting  in  Ottawa  recently  presented 
resolutions  requesting  a  guaranty  from  the 


(government  of  Canada  to  insure  its  immedi- 
ate commencement  and  rapid  completion. 

....A  very  singular  di.«:aster  happened  in 
the  harbor  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  on  the 
night  of  January  13th,  when  the  British 
!>ark-rigged,  four-masted  ship  "  Andelana " 
disappeared.  She  was  lying  in  the  haibor 
after  discharging  her  ballast  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  capsized  during  the  night  and 
all  on  board  were  lost.  The  water  in  the 
harbor  of  Tacoma  is  very  deep,  the  wreck 
lying  in  23  fathoms. 

....Last  week  will  long  be  remembered 
for  the  tremendous  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
Nearly  all  of  the  stocks  dealt  in  advanced 
in  price,  some  of  them  very  rapidly  and  with 
great  jumps.  On  Monday  the  number  of 
shares  recorded  as  having  been  dealt  in 
amounted  to  5,006,900,  valued  at  $350,900,- 
000.  Great  fortunes  were  made  in  a  day  by 
owners  of  stocks  bought  at  a  lower  price, 
sold  on  the  rise. 

.  . .  .Possibly  our  readers  may  have  noticed 
that  there  have  been  a  large  number  of 
trusts  and  combinations  formed  during  the 
last  few  months.  Just  at  present  there 
seems  to  be  a  mad  rush  in  this  direction. 
Last  Friday's  daily  papers  contained  a  no- 
tice of  a  formation,  or  the  proposed  forma- 
tion, of  a  beet  sugar  combination,  with  $15,- 
000,000  capital;  a  tin  plate  trust  with  an  au- 
thorized capital  of  $20,000,000;  a  rubber 
goods  combination,  capital,  $50,000,000;  a 
malt  combination;  a  bicycle  saddle  combine 
with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000;  a  combination 
of  felting  manufacturers,  and  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  ice  companies  of  Maine  with 
Eastern  companies. 

.  . .  .The  engineers  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway  successfully  moved  a 
bridge  on  that  road  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on 
the  18th  of  December  last,  by  floating  it  on 
two  scows  of  large  dimensions.  The  scows 
were  first  loaded  with  water  and  floated 
under  the  bridge  on  either  side  of  the  central 
pier  and  as  close  to  it  as  possible.  The  water 
was  then  pumped  out  and  the  scows  were 
moved  to  the  proper  position,  where  they 
were  anchored  and  the  water  again  pumped 
into  the  scows.  The  bridge  was  then  low- 
ered to  its  bearings.  The  entire  time  re- 
quired to  do  the  work  and  place  the  bridge 
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on  the  temporary  site  ready  to  carry  trains 
and  for  being  swnng,  was  two  liours  and 
fifty  minutes. 

.  ..  .The  drougl)t  which  has  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  in  New  South  AVales 
has  been  a  bitter  experience  for  the  agricul- 
turists of  that  colony.  The  great  industry 
is  sheep  raising,  and  the  flocks  of  the  colony 
have  shrunk  from  ()G,000,000  to  40,000,000,  a 
loss  of  20,000,000  sheep.  Of  course,  the  loss 
from  natural  increase  would  be  very  large, 
making  the  entire  shrinkage  undoubtedly 
50,000,000  sheep.  There  has  also  been  a  loss 
of  nearly  300,000  horses  and  150,000  cattle. 
The  money  loss  is  estimated  to  be  from  $G0, 
000,000  to  $100,000,000.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  idea  prevalent  with  manj-  that 
droughts  and  plenteous  rains  come  in  cycles 
will  prove  to  be  the  case,  and  that  the  next 
few  years  Avill  give  plenty  of  rain  to  drought- 
stricken  countries. 

....The   Department   of   Agriculture   has 

made  a  special  effort  to  secure  early  reports 

of  the  statistics  of  the  number  of  sheep  in 

each  State  in  the  United  States  in  1898,  and 

a  list  of  the  States  and  the  number  of  sheep 

reported  in  each  is  given  herewith. 

Jan  1,  1899.  Jan    1,  1899. 

246.628    Michigan   1,396,053 

78,289    Indiana 674.53-^ 

165.940    mini. is 

40.437    Wisconsin 

10,715    Minnesota 

31,745    Jowa  

841955    Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

S.  Dakota. 

N.  Dakota 359,721 

Montana 3,377,547 

Wyoming 2.328,025 

66,540    Colorado 1655,551 

327,584    New  Mexico.    ...  3.128,692 

83,5V8    Arizona 1,014,287 

193,033    Utan 3,116,949 

239.7iO    Nevada 576,994 

119,163    Idaho         2,311.880 

Washington 759,824 

Oregon 2,575,468 

California 3,175,515 

Oklahoma 22,982 


42,-i99 
790.6(14 

12,981 
136.135 
369.527 
261.400 


613,191 
722,967 
410  998 
613343 
616,102 
231,19i 
292,779 
363,697 


Maine 

N.  Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . 
Rhode  Ihland... 
Connecticut .... 

New  York 

New  Jersey  .  . 
Pennsylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

N .  Carolina 

S.  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee... 

W.  Virginia 

Kentucky 597,643 

Ohio 2,730.471  Total 39,114,453 

The  number  of  the  sheep  in  the  country  in- 
creased about  one  and  a  half  million  during 
the  year. 

.  . .  .The  Government  report  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  in  1898  is  of  the 
greatest  interest.  December  and  the  whole 
year  were  record-breakers.  The  shipments 
of  merchandise  in  December  amounted  to 
^137,247,000,  which  surpasses  all  previous 
records.  The  total  exports  of  merchandise, 
gold  and  silver  for  1898  amounted  to  $1,324,- 


2,543.917 
119.733 
386  063 
440.014 


917.000.  The  exports  of  the  same  items  for 
1897  were  $1,192,040,000.  The  total  of  import.s 
of  merchandise,  gold  and  silver  for  1898  was 
.^820,099,000,  while  in  1897  it  was  $809,097,- 
000.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of 
the  three  items  for  1898  amounts  to  $504,- 
218,000,  which  amount  stands  to  our  credit 
for  the  foreign  trade  of  the  year,  from  which, 
of  course,  must  be  deducted  certain  sums, 
the  amount  of  which  no  absolute  estimate 
can  be  made,  such  as  securities,  payments 
of  interest,  travelers'  expenses,  &c.  But 
these  items  have  been  very  carefully  esti- 
mated and  amount  to  not  more  than  $175,- 
000,000  to  $200,000,000  a  year. 

.  . .  .John  D.  Hicks,  who  has  recently  been 
made  President  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank, 
was  born  in  Westboro,  Long  Island,  in  1829, 
and  is  the  grandson  of  Isaac  Hicks,  the  old 
shipping  merchant  who  was  a  founder  and 
director  of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank. 
Mr.  Hicks  was  a  clerk  and  partner  for  fifteen 
years  of  the  firm  of  well-known  china  mer- 
chants—Ha  viland  &  Co.  For  twenty  years 
he  Avas  on  the  board  of  managers  of  Swarth- 
more  College,  and  is  a  director  in  the  Title 
Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.,  and  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  company  has  been  on  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  board.  In  1858 
he  was  made  a  trustee  of  the  Bowery  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  was  its  youngest  member. 
He  has  been  the  second  and  the  first  vice-pres- 
ident, and  his  election  as  President  is  regard- 
ed as  an  eminently  fit  promotion.  The  other 
officers  of  the  bank  are  John  J.  Sinclair,  first 
Vice-l*resident;  Robert  B.  Woodward,  second 
Vice-President;  Henry  A.  Schenck,  Comp- 
troller; Robert  Leonard,  Secretary,  and  Isaac 
P.  Mailler,  Assistant  Secretary.  The  assets 
of  the  bank  are  $70,805,758.63,  and  its  sur- 
plus is  $5,014,410.38. 

BANK   SALES. 

The  sales   of  bank  stocks  for  the  week 

ending  January  28th  were  : 

Broadway , 241  Mechanics' 195 

Chatham  305  Merchants' 156 

Chemical    4,105  New  York 2401^ 

Commerce 2I5!4  Ninth 7634 

Corn  Exchange.     ...  301  Park   421 

Germania 431  Phenix 96}^ 

.  . .  .The  coupons  of  the  Texas  &  New  Or- 
leans Railroad,  and  the  Galveston,  Harris- 
burg  &  San  Antonio  Railway,  Eastern  Di- 
vision of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  are 
payable  February  1st. 


INSURANCE. 


ONCE  MORE. 

Not  long  ago,  101  fire  insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  Kentucliy  were  indicted — 
and  eiglity-seven  have  just  been  fined  $250 
eacli— in  a  court  at  Franlcfort  for  combinini^ 
to  fix  rates  contrary  to  the  statute  in  such 
case   made   and   provided   and   against   the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  State.    We  quote 
the  fine  old  plirase  with  which  indictments 
have  long  been  concluded,  because  it  has  a 
round,  impressive  sound;  but  if  the  matter 
were  looked  at  correctly  (as  it  will  be,  some 
day,  when  people  get  the  cobwebs  off  their 
brains  as  respects  the  subject  of  insurance) 
it  would  be  seen  that  the  statute  in  such 
case  made  and  provided— not  the  violation  of 
it — is  the  thing  which  should  be  indicted  as 
being  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
State.    For,  viewed  in  the  light  of  things  as 
they  are  and  not  as  they  are  imagined  to  be, 
what  tends  to  make  a  State  ridiculous  is 
against  its  dignity,  and  what  tends  to  de- 
prive it  of  insurance  is  opposed  to  its  peace. 
Underwriters,  with  very  poor  success   and 
a  conspicuous  deficiency  of  cohesion  and  of 
good  faith,  as  between  one  another,   come 
together  to  pool  the  results  of  their  experi- 
ence and  to  agree  upon  a  minimum  schedule 
of  rates.    Forthwith  arises  a  "  monopoly " 
clamor,  and  the  alleged  combination  is  ac 
cused  of  preventing  the  desired  reduction  of 
rates.    We  almost  feel  ashamed  to  say  once 
more  that  where  competition   is  open  and 
free  no  monopoly  is  possible,  as  well  in  the 
case  of  underwriting  as  in  tobacco  growing, 
for  example;  as  for  the  effect  of  rate  com- 
pacts in  making  rates  high,  there  is  a  story 
of  a  jovial  Irishman  who  smashed  a  ther- 
mometer  with    his   stick,    remarking   to    it 
that  "  You're  the  little  baste  that  kapes  the 
weather  so  cowld."    He  could  teach  the  av- 
erage legislator. 

If  insurance  is  a  commodity  and  under- 
writers are  venders  thereof,  it  would  be  hard 
to  adduce  a  valid  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  left  by  the  law  as  free  as  anybody  to 
write  themselves  rich— if  they  can— by  mark- 
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iug  w])  tlio  price  of  their  goods.  A  railroad 
cannot  arbitrarily  discriminate  between  in 
dividuals  or  even  mark  up  its  fares  quite  at 
will;  it  is  a  common  carrier  and  has  assumed 
certain  obligations  in  consideration  of  cer- 
tain grants  and  of  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
If  the  railroad  capriciously  demands  a  pro- 
hibitory price  of  me,  I  have  no  other  means 
of  travel  available;  if  the  shoe  dealer  dis- 
criminates against  me,  I  can  go  to  another. 
The  underwriter  has  no  right  of  way  or 
other  favor.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  funds  of  in- 
dividuals who  mutually  insure  one  another; 
if  the  figures  he  names  are  too  high,  compe- 
tition promptly  brings  him  down.  He  is  a 
guarantor  as  well,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
surely  ought  to  be  willingly  allowed  to  name 
his  own  conditions.  The  individual  grower 
or  vender  may  compact  with  himself  or  with 
his  class  to  put  rates  as  high  as  the  sky;  if 
they  are  set  too  high,  the  goods  are  checked 
in  sale  until  the  venders  are  ready  to  meet 
the  market.  There  is  no  reason,  which  will 
stand  the  test  of  a  calm  and  careful  analysis, 
why  insurance  should  be  treated  unlike  other 
commodities,  as  to  the  determination  of  its 
rates.  Let  it  wholly  alone.  If  the  selling 
price  is  too  low,  the  sharp  lessons  of  experi- 
ence will  bring  that  up;  if  too  high,  competi- 
tion will  surely  and  speedily  bring  it  down. 

There  is  one  ground,  and  one  only,  for  stat- 
utory regulation.  Like  banking,  insurance 
is  not  measurable  or  ponderable  like  mer- 
chandise; it  cannot  be  measured,  or  weighed, 
or  chemically  anaylzed.  It  is  a  conditional 
promise,  valuable  according  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  promisor.  His  financial  soundness 
cannot  safely  be  assumed  as  of  course,  nor 
is  it  practicable  for  the  individual  buyer  to 
test  and  know  for  himself.  To  make  sure 
that  the  underwriter  is  financially  responsi- 
ble, and  that,  by  ordinary  rules  applicable  to 
ordinary  conditions,  he  stays  solvent,  is  a 
necessary  protective  measure  which  the  indi- 
vidual cannot  attend  to  and  the  State  can. 
Hence,  and  hence  only,  State  supervision 
has  a  right  to  be.    It  began  with  this,  but  it 
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has  not  stopped  there.  It  has  become  a 
place  for  party  workers  and  a  source  of  ex- 
actions; it  has  gone  from  abuse  to  abuse,  un- 
til, it  is  not  much  to  say,  the  wliole  thing  haA 
become  a  nuisance  and  an  abomination,  mail- 
ing the  only  question  now  how  to  get  rid  of 
it. 

If  legislation  could  (and  should)  largely  in- 
crease the  cost  of  steel  rails,  nobodj^  would 
need  to  be  told  that  railMaj^  charges  must  in- 
crease. Tax  every  loom  heavily  and  harass 
every  mill  owner  in  many  ways,  and  the  price 
of  texiles  must  rise — nobody  would  question 
that.  Yet,  strange  though  it  is,  people  imag- 
ine—or act  as  if  they  imagined— that  taxes 
and  fees  and  restrictions  and  interferences 
can  be  piled  upon  underwriters  without  rais- 
ing the  cost  of  insurance.  They  act,  or 
enact,  as  if  they  really  supposed  that  one 
class  of  venders  could  be  made  to  sell  a  com- 
moditj'^  called  insurance  at  a  price  to  suit  the 
buyer.  They  provide  for  full  competition,  as 
they  seem  to  think,  by  forbidding  what  they 
denounce  as  harmful  combination,  and  fail  to 
see  that  such  a  combination  would  be  the 
most  certain  stimulus  to  full  competition 
and  would  go  doAvn  before  it.  It  is  very 
strange.  There  is  no  way  of  explaining  for 
it,  or,  perhaps,  of  somewhat  lamely  apolo- 
gizing for  it,  except  by  pleading  that  when 
people  have  once  set  up  a  notion  as  a  buga- 
boo—in this  case,  that  an  insurance  company 
is  a  monopoly  with  many  legs  and  horns,  and 
would  devour  everybody  except  for  the  re- 
straint of  paper  withes  called  statutes— they 
don't  take  the  trouble  to  think. 


A  PASSING  STORY. 

A  FEW  days  before  the  late  elections  an 
article  appeared  in  the  Kansas  City  Times, 
written  in  the  free  "ink  slinging"  style  of  the 
far  West,  glorifying  Superintendent  McNall 
and  urging  that  "  a  vote  for  Stanley  for 
Governor  is  a  vote  to  turn  Walt  McNall 
down  and  put  in  his  place  a  tool  of  the  in- 
surance combine,"  while  a  vote  for  Governor 
Leedy  is  a  vote  to  retain  him.  As  ground 
for  this  assertion,  the  article  set  forth  an  al- 
leged secret  conference  and  agreement  be- 
tween the  State  Central  Republican  Commit- 
tee and  a  representative  of  "  the  combine," 
whereby  the  latter  was  to  supply  the  cam- 


paign fund  and,  in  return,  was  to  name  the 
new  superintendent  in  the  event  of  success. 
This  story  is  one  so  easily  invented  and  is  of 
the  sort  so  naturally  believed  effective  for 
its  purpose  that  it  desarves  no  more  credence 
than  usually  attaches  to  startling  exposures 
made  just  before  election  day.  The  fact  is 
that  McNall  and  Governor  Leedy  are  now 
buried  under  an  adverse  majority  of  more 
than  13,000,  and  as  the  latter  had  a  majority 
of  over  12,000  in  189G,  the  sweeping  change 
is  a  thorough  comment  on  the  work  of  the 
demagog.  McNall  was  appointed  by  Leedy 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  which  ends  next 
INIarch.  He  has  been  useful  in  his  way,  for 
it  is  a  real  public  service  to  have  an  illustra- 
tion, written  in  large  lines,  of  insurance 
supervision  in  full  rank  efflorescence. 


Insurance  Statements. 

PROVIDENT      SAVIx\<:;S      LIFE      ASST'R- 
ANCE   SOCIETY   OE  NEW  YORK. 

The  Provident  Savings  Life  is  out  with  its 
twenty-fourth  annual  statement  and  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  from  many  points  of  view. 
Tlie  statement  siiows  the  remai"l<able  energy, 
executive  ability  and  creditable  management  of 
Edward  W.  Scott,  its  President.  Its  ratio  of 
assets  to  liabilities  is  put  down  at  1321/^  per 
cent.  It  lias  assurance  in  force  amounting  to 
$92,592,137.  During  the  year  it  made  increases 
in  assets,  22  per  cent. ;  in  surplus,  61  per  cent. ; 
in  new  business,  20  per  cent.,  and  in  reserve 
for  policy  holders,  21  per  cent. 

THE    GERMAN-AMERICAN    INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Altho  the  German -American  has  been  in  busi- 
ness but  twenty-seven  years,  it  presents  this 
week  a  statement  of  which  it  may  be  justly 
proud,  and  one  which  would  do  credit  to  a  com- 
pany of  twice  its  age.  It  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $1,000,000,  which  is  invested  in  [Tnited  States 
bonds.  Its  total  assets  amount  to  $8,167,443.80 
and  its  net  surplus  beyond  all  liabilities  is  $3,- 
922,009.38.  It  has  in  reserve  funds  for  unex- 
pired risks,  unsettled  losses  and  for  all  other 
claims  $3,245,134.42.  The  German-American 
has  agencies  established  at  all  principal  busi- 
ness points  throughout  the  country,  and  it  has 
the  reputation  of  promptness  and  liberality  in 
settling  claims.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best*^  fire 
insurance  companies  we  have.  William  N. 
Kremer  is  President ;  Charles  G.  Smith  is  Sec- 
retary. 

THE    MUTITAL   LIFE    INSURANCE    COM- 
PANY OF  NEW  YORK. 

There  is  probably  no  other  annual  statement 
of  a  life  insurance  company  so  eagerly  looked 
forwai-d  to  by  so  l-ii'uc  a  number  of  persons  a& 
that  of  the  Mutual  Life,  which  we  print  to-day. 
There  ai-e  n'.any  i-easons  foi-  tliis.  a  very  im- 
l)ortant  one  being  thai  the  Mutual  Life  is  the 
lai'gest  financial  insHtution  in  the  country.  It 
is  represented  by  capable  men  almost  every- 
^vhere  throughout  the  United  States  and  to  a 
\ery  great  extent  in  foreign  countries.     Havin§^ 
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pjissod  its  soiiii-ceuU.'niiial  sovernl  vems  since 
it  of  course  lias  the  benelit  of  age  in  its  favor, 
and  last,  bnt  not  least,  its  polic.y  holders  are 
nunil)ered  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  ])ujing 
(he  year  18J>8  the  assets  of  the  company  were 
increased  $2o,78(),887  and  its  tolal  assets  now 
amount  to  .S;277,51 7,^2.3.  The  suri)lus  of  the 
com])any  amounts  to  $44,458,(384,  a  growth  dur- 
ing the  year  of  $8,0o0,40().  In  reading  the 
statement  due  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  during  the  year  the  company  paid 
to  its  policy  holders  for  all  purposes  no  less 
an  amount  than  $24,751,050.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  value  to  the  community  at  large 
of  such_  an  institution  as  the  Mutiual  Life. 
That  it  is  of  tremendous  importance  and  of  the 
greatest  possible  good  is  admitted  by  every  one. 
Congratulations  are  due  to  President  Richard 
A.  McCurdy  and  his  able  corps  of  officials  for 
the  wonderful  aggregate  showing  and  the  im- 
portant increase  during  the  year  1898. 

THE    PnajNIX     INSURANCE     COMPANY 
OP  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  Phoenix  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford  pub- 
lishes this  week  its  eighty-ninth  semi-annual 
financial  statement.  It  is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  every  property-owner  in  the  United 
States.  The  company  has  a  cash  capital  of  $2,- 
000,000,  and  its  total  assets  are  .$5,514,407.71, 
with  a  net  surplus  of  .$], 183,757.88.  These  fig- 
ures give  a  fair  idea  of  the  fact  that  the  Phoenix 
is  one  of  the  largest  fire  insurance  companies  in 
(he  country.  Beyond  that  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  it  has  most  excellent  underwriting  ability 
in  its  management,  and  during  its  career  has 
been  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  insuring  pub- 
lic. It  has  paid  in  losses  since  its  organization 
$48,110,500.22.  Our  readers  in  placing  their 
fire  insurance  would  do  well  to  ask  for  policies 
in  the  Phoenix.  D.  W.  C.  Skilton  is  President 
and  Edward  Milligan  is  Secretary. 

THE     ^TNA     LIFE     INSURANCE     COM- 
PANY  OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  will  be  interested  in  knowing  of  the  grand 
success  which  has  attended  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  ^tna  Life  Insurance  Co. 
during  the  past  year.  This  company  has  almost 
attained  a  half  century  of  usefulness,  and  the 
results  of  its  exceedingly  wise  and  excellent  man- 
agement are  shown  in  the  statement  published  to- 
day. During  the  year  it  increased  its  asseia 
$2,642,053,  its  surplus  $357,178,  and  insurance 
in  force  $15,408,984.  The  ^tna  Life  transacts 
both  a  life  and  accident  insurance  business  and 
is  heartily  commended  to  all  who  seek  life  insur- 
ance. Hon.  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  is  President, 
J.  C.  Webster  Vice-President  and  J.  L.  English 
Secretary. 

THE   MUTUAL   BENEFIT    LIFE    INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY   OF  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Life,  we  are  glad  to  know, 
had  an  excellent  year's  business  in  1898,  and 
made  a  gain  in  assets  of  $3,195,004,  and  its  sur- 
plus was  increased  by  $357,416.  Its  total  assets 
are  now  $06,219,976.49,  and  its  surplus,  valuing 
its  Ignited  States  and  other  bonds  at  par,  is 
$4,517,503.80.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  if  its 
surplus  was  based  on  the  market  value  of  its 


assets  and  four  per  cent,  reserve  it  would  be 
$5,.'i94, 189.71.  The  comj)any  had  in  force  Janu- 
ary 1st,  97,884  policies  insuring  $240,350,788. 
The  Mutual  penefit  is  one  of  the  best  life  insur- 
ance companies  in  the  world.  Its  management  is 
of  the  highest  character.  Its  policies  are  varied  to 
suit  the  needs  of  any  one  desiring  life  insurance. 
Its  settlements  are  prompt  and  equitable,  and  it 
incorporates  in  its  policies  cash  surrender  and 
paid-up  insurance  values.  No  one  can  go  amiss 
in  taking  a  policy  in  the  Mutual  Benefit.  Amzi 
Dodd  is  its  President. 

THE  ORIENT  INSURANCE  COMPANY   OF 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 

We  are  glad  to  know  from  the  annual  state- 
ment of  the  Orient  Insurance  Co.,  published 
this  week,  that  the  year  has  been  to  them  a  very 
favorable  one  indeed.  They  have  made  a  hand- 
some increase  in  gross  assets  and  in  net  surplus. 
The  Orient's  gross  assets  on  the  first  of  January 
amounted  to  $2,513,009.94,  and  its  net  surplus 
to  $814,045.03.  The  Orient  has  agents  at  prin- 
cipal towns  throughout  the  entire  country  and  it 
has  an  excellent  record  as  a  fire  insurance  com- 
pany. Charles  B.  Whiting  is  President  and 
.Tames  U.  Taintor  is  Secretary. 

GRANITE   STATE   FIRE   INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

Altho  the  Granite  State  Fire  Insurance 
Company  is  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  its  excel- 
lent management  is  reflected  in  its  annual  state- 
ments, and  the  year  1898  is  its  second  record- 
breaker,  it  having  been  the  best  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  company.  It  increased  its  assets 
about  $55,000,  its  surplus  $20,000,  being  about 
33V3  per  cent,  over  that  of  last  year,  and  it  also 
added  .$28,000  to  its  reserve.  Its  gross  premi- 
ums exceeded  the  previous  year  by  $15,000.  Hon. 
Frank  Jones  is  President  and  A.  F.  Howard  is 
Secretary. 

THE  AMERICAN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM 
PANY    OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  American  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  one  of  our  stanch,  excellent  com- 
panies, publishes  to-day  its  sixty-ninth  annual 
statement.  It  has  agents  at  the  principal  busi- 
ness points  throughout  the  country,  is  prompt 
and  equitable  in  settlement  of  losses,  and  it  is 
a  good  company  with  which  to  place  a  policy  of 
fire  insurance.  January  1st  the  company's  as- 
sets amounted  to  $2,710,727.67.  Its  insurance 
reserve  amounted  to  $1,554,280.99  and  its  sur- 
plus was  $504,733.42.  Thomas  H.  Montgomery 
is  President,  Richard  Maris  is  Secretary  and 
Treasury. 

THE    ATLANTIC    MUTUAL    INSURANCE 
COMPANY    OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Atlantic  INIutual  is  the  largest  marine 
insurance  company  doing  business  in  the  United 
States,  and  its  statement  published  this  week 
will  interest  a  large  number  of  readers.  Its 
net  receipt  for  premiums  during  the  year  was 
$3,327,340.67,  and  it  paid  losses  during  the  same 
time  of  $1,507,565.36.  Its  assets  amount  to 
$10,874,923.22.  Its  usual  interest  and  dividends 
have  been  declared.  A.  A.  Raven  is  President 
and  J.  H.  Chapman  is  Secretary. 
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PEBBLES. 

The  war  nuKlit  have  been  shorter  if  the 
Spaniards  had  boon  allowed  to  capture  some  of 
our  beef. — Tlie  Cinc'uinati  Enquirer. 

....Bill:  "Is  that  parrot  of  yours  up  to 
date?**  Jill:  "I  should  say  so!  He  uses  a 
megaphone.'* — Yonkcrs   iStatcsman. 

.  . .  ."  Baby  is  so  fond  of  books  !  "  "  Is  sho, 
indeed?  '*  *'  Ves  ;  you  should  see  her.  She's  got 
so  she  can  snatch  a  page  out  with  either  hand." 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

.  .  .  .The  absorption  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Pullman  into  the  free  State  of  Chicago  doesn't 
seem  to  have  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  powers. 
— The  Detroit  Ncivs. 

...."Your  replies  are  ver^'-  tart,"  said  the 
young  husband.  Then  he  hastily  added  :  "  But 
they  are  not  as  tart  as  those  mother  made." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

...  .Bridget:  "There's  a  man  in  the  parlor 
wants  to  see  you,  sir."  Mr.  Ardup:  "  I'll  be  there 
in  a  minute.  Ask  him  to  take  a  chair."  Bridget: 
"  Sure,  sir,  he  says  he's  going  to  take  all  the 
furniture.  He's  from  the  installment  company." 
— Brooklyn  Life. 

...  .Counsel:  "What  is  your  age,  madam?" 
Witness:  "Forty-seven,  sir.  Counsel:  "Married 
or  single?  "  Witness:  "  Single.  I  never  had  an 
offer  of  marriage  in  my  life,  and  if  it  is  of  any 
interest  to  the  Court,  I  don't  mind  saying  that 
I  have  worn  false  hair  for  nearly  thirty  years. ' 
Counsel:  "Hem!  That  is  all,  madam.  There 
is  no  use  trying  to  shake  the  direct  testimony  of 
so  truthful  a  woman  as  you  are." — Exchange. 

.  . .  .The  principal  of  a  boys'  school  wrote  as 
follows  to  the  editor  of  a  magazine :  "  I  inclose 
a  poem  of  mine,  and  trust*  it  will  find  a  place  i)i 
your  pages.  I  have  what  may  be  called  a  '  poeti- 
cal school ' — every  scholar  writes  good  verse." 
The  editor  returned  his  poem,  with  this  note  : 
"  Dear  Sir:  Your  poem  is  not  available.  Please 
let  us  see  the  good  verse  written  by  your  schol- 
ars."— Atlanta  Constitution. 

.  ..."  I  was  with  Hobson  when  the  deed 
Was  done  of  which  we  proudly  read." 
"  Give  me  your  hand !     I  never  knew 
That  you  were  one  of  that  brave  crew 
That  sank  the  '  Merrimac'     We  call 
Them  gallant  heroes,  one  and  all. 

You  were  with  him  who  put  to  shame " 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  an  interruption  came  : 
"  That  is  not  what  I  meant  or  said. 
I  was  with  Hobson  when  the  maid 
Upon  his  waiting  lips  impearled 
The  kiss  that  echoed  'round  the  world." 
— Brooklyn  Life. 

.  . .  .Jim  Webster  was  being  tried  for  bribing 
a  colored  witness,  Sam  Johnsing.  to  testify  false- 
ly. "  You  say  the  defendant  offered  you  $50  to 
testify  in  his  behalf?"  asked  the  lawyer  of 
Sam.  "  Yes,  sah."  "  Now,  repeat  what  he  said, 
using  his  exact  words."     "  He  said  he  would  gib 

me  $50  if  I "     "  He  didn't  speak  in  the  third 

person,  did  he?"  "No,  sah,  he  tuck  good  care 
dat  dar  were  no  third  pusson  'round ;  dar  was 
only  two — us  two."  "  I  know  that,  but  he  spoke 
to  you  in  the  first  person,  didn't  he?"  "  I  was 
do  fust  pusson  myself,  sah."  "  You  don't  under- 
stand me.  AYhen  he  was  talking  to  you  did  he 
say:  'I  will  pay  you  $50?'"  "No,  sah;  he 
didn't  say  nothin'  'bout  you  payin'  me  $50.  Your 
name  wasn't  mentioned,  'ceptin'  he  told  me  ef 
el;er  I  got  into  a  scrape  you  was  de  best  lawyer 
in  San  Antone  to  fool  de  jedge  and  de  jury-^in 
fac',  you  was  de  best  in  town  to  cover  up  res- 
kelity."  For  a  brief,  breathless  moment  the 
trial  was  suspended. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


PUZZLES. 

CO.NDIKTEI)  l$V  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week*s 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  A  Little  New  England 
INIaid,"  by  Kate  Tannatt  Woods. 

An  Astronomical  Acrostic. 

1.  The  surname  of  the  astronomer  who,  by 
the  theoretical  solution  of  an  astronomical 
problem,  located  the  planet  now  known  as  Nep- 
tune,    lie  was  born  in  1810. 

2.  The  surname  of  an  astronomer  who  was 
at  one  time  professor  of  physics  in  Washington 
and  afterward  director  of  the  Roman  Observa- 
tory, where  he  was  very  successful  in  spectro- 
scopic and  solar  research.  He  was  born  in 
1818. 

3.  An  astronomer  who  has  been  called  "  the 
pioneer  of  the  Copernican  sj'stem."  He  was 
born  aliout  280  B.  C. 

4.  The  surname  of  an  astronomer  of  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  who  discovered  over  forty  asteroids.  He 
was  born  in  1813. 

5.  The  surname  of  the  famous  discoverer  of 
Uranus  and  of  double  binary  stars.  He  was 
born  in  1738. 

6.  The  surname  of  an  astronomer  famous  for 
his  investigations  into  the  motions  and  nature 
of  comets.     He  was  born  in  1656. 

7.  The  surname  of  an  English  astronomer, 
prominent  in  the  field  of  photographic  astron- 
omy. 

8.  The  surname  of  the  astronomer  who  pro- 
pounded the  Nebular  Hypothesis. 

9.  The  surname  of  the  astronomer  who  solved 
simultaneously  and  independently  the  same 
problem  as  the  first-named  astronomer. 

The  initials  of  the  foregoing  nine  surnames 
will  spell  the  name  of  the  American  who  dis- 
covered the  two  satellites  of  Mars. 

F.    L.    SAWYER. 

A  Puzzle  of  Threes. 

1.  One  of  the  triumvirs. 

2.  One  of  the  three  Fates. 

3.  One  of  three  past  Queens  of  England. 

4.  One  of  the  three  styles  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture. 

5.  One  of  the  three  great  tragic  poets  of 
Greece. 

6.  One  of  the  three  Furies. 

7.  One  of  the  three  goddesses  who  claimed 
"  the  golden  apple." 

8.  One  of  the  three  great  works  of  Virgil. 
0.  One  of  the  three  ships  of  Columbus. 

10.  One    of    the    Three    Graces. 

11.  One  of  the  three  classes  of  the  Spartan 
State. 

When  the  eleven  names  are  correctly  guessed, 
and  written  one  below  another  in  the  order  here 
given,  their  initials  will  spell  the  name  of  one 
of  the  three  great  law-givers  of  Greece. 

w.  A.  s. 

ANSWERS  TO   PUZZLES  OF  JANUARY  19th. 

EKCONSTRrCTION. 

Love  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate 

thee  ; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace 
To  silence  envious  tongues.     Be  just  and  fear  not. 

PI. 

The   years   have   linings   just    as   goblets    do : 
The  old  year  is  the  lining  of  the  new, — 
Filled  with  the  wine  of  precious   memories, 
The  golden  was  doth  line  the  silver  is. 

MuLTiPT-iCATiON. — 1,  Proxy  ;  2,  coxcomb  ;  3, 
sixpence ;  4,  express  ;  5,  hoaxed  ;  G.  galaxy ;  7, 
Alexis  ;  8,  hexangular  ;  9,  Oxford  ;  10,  expostulate  ; 
11,  textile  :  12,  extract ;  13,  luxate  ;  14,  oxides  ; 
15,  example  ;  16,  Styx  ;  17,  exhale. 
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"  AiTFii  many  years  of  wandering?,"  said 
Admiral  Dewey  in  a  lettw  written  on  December 
]Sth  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Brown,  editor  of  The 
British  Realm,  "  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  mightiest  factor  in  the  civilization  of 
the  world  is  the  imperial  policy  oi  England." 

....The  late  ex-Senator  Garland  (who  was 
Attorney-General  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  Cab- 
inet) said  to  a  friend  two  months  ago,  while 
both  were  in  the  court-room  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Washington  :  "  Nothing  would  please 
me  better,  when  my  time  comes  to  die,  than  to 
be  stricken  right  here  in  this  room,  in  the  midst 
of  an  argument."  It  was  while  arguing  a  case 
and  standing  at  almost  the  exact  spot  where  ho 
had  uttered  these  words,  that  Mr.  Garland  was 
stricken  down  with  apoplexy,  on  the  26th  ult. 
He  lived  but  ten  minutes.  He  had  been  Senator 
in  the  Confederate  Congress,  Governor  of  Ar- 
kansas, Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  Attor- 
ney-General. 

....  Professor  Lachambre,  the  aeronaut  who 
made  the  balloon  in  which  his  friend  Andree  start- 
ed for  the  Pole,  tells  the  missing  explorer's  friends 
that  he  does  not  despair  of  seeing  Andree  again. 
It  is  quite  possible,  he  says,  that  the  explorer 
reached  the  Pole,  landed  from  his  balloon  on  the 
further  side  of  it,  and  was  obliged  to  winter 
where  the  balloon  fell.  Andree  had  provisions 
enough  to  supply  him  and  his  two  companions 
for  three  years,  and  the  Professor  thinks  all 
hope  should  not  be  given  up  until  three  years 
shall  have  passed  without  news  of  the  expedi- 
tion. 

.  . .  .The  British  Government  has  decided  that 
a  military  attache  shall  be  connected  permanent- 
ly with  its  embassy  in  Washington.  The  first 
officer  to  be  appointed  to  this  place  will  be  Capt. 
Arthur  H.  Lee,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  ac- 
companied our  armies  throughout  the  campaigns 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  as  military  attache,  and 
who  has  since  contributed  to  magazines  in  this 
country  articles  praising  the  American  soldier. 
It  was  Captain  Lee  who  exclaimed  as  he 
watched  the  bold  and  successful  attack  upon  San 
Juan  Hill :  "  This  is  a  great  day  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  !  " 

....The  late  Henry  Clarke  Warren,  a  dis- 
tinguished student  of  the  religion  and  literature 
of  Buddhism,  by  his  will  left  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity property  valued  at  nearly  $1,000,000. 
Under  the  will  of  the  late  P.  P.  Mast,  of  Spring- 
field, O.,  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  receives 
$175,000  in  money  and  Mr.  Mast's  house  and 
grounds,  valued  at  $200,000.  Col.  Daniel  Mor- 
ris, who  died  at  Atlantic  City  a  few  days  ago. 


left  nearly  all  of  his  fortune  of  $500,000  to 
Catholic  orphan  asylums  and  hospitals  in  Phila- 
d('l])hia  and  Trenton. 

John  Holmes,  the  only  hi'othcr  of  the  late 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  died  in  Cambridge  last 
week  at  the  age  of  87.  The  two  boys  were  born 
in  a  house  which  was  torn  down  to  make  room 
for  the  building  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
They  were  schoolmates  of  Margaret  B^'uller  and 
Richard  H.  Dana.  John  was  a  bachelor.  In 
his  youth  he  fell  in  love  with  a  governess,  and 
his  intended  marriage  was  opposed  by  his  mother 
and  brother.  The  girl  suddenly  disappeared. 
She  was  too  ])roud  to  marry  him  against  the 
opposition  of  his  relatives.  He  heard  of  her  no 
more  until  he  read  in  a  newspaper  of  her  death 
in  a  distant  place.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  James  Russell  Lowell  and  a  man  of  rare  liter- 
ary culture. 

....The  unfortunate  Spanish  officers  who 
were  in  command  at  sea  or  on  the  land  in  the 
late  war  have  been  very  coldly  received  at  home. 
Admiral  Montojo,  whose  fleet  was  so  completely 
destroyed  at  Manila,  is  to  be  tried  by  court 
martial ;  the  trial  of  Admiral  Cervera  is  near  at 
hand ;  General  Jaudenes,  who  surrendered  to  our 
army  and  navy  at  Manila,  has  been  arrested 
and  imprisoned  at  Madrid  by  order  of  a  court 
martial ;  General  Toi-al,  who  capitulated  at  San- 
tiago, is  awaiting  the  decision  of  a  similar  trib- 
unal, and  Colonel  San  Martin,  who  retreated 
from  Ponce,  has  gone  to  the  penal  settlement  of 
Ceuta  for  life.  All  of  these  are  brave  men  who 
suffer  because  of  the  corruption  or  incompetency 
of  their  Government. 

.  . .  .Tliomas  W.  Lawson,  a  broker  in  Boston, 
has  bought  for  $30,000  absolute  control  of  a  new 
and  beautiful  variety  of  the  flower  commonly 
known  as  the  carnation,  obtaining  possession 
from  Thomas  F.  Galvin  of  all  the  plants  and 
blossoms  in  existence.  This  carnation  was  first 
grown  by  Peter  Fisher,  of  Ellis,  Mass.,  who  de- 
veloped it  by  years  of  experiment  and  cultiva- 
tion. When  Mr.  Galvin  became  the  owner  of 
this  triumph  of  horticulture  he  named  it  the 
"  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lawson,"  in  honor  of  the 
wife  of  his  friend,  the  broker.  For  a  half  inter- 
est in  the  flower  $15,000  was  offered  by  a  florist 
in  this  city,  and  a  Chicago  millionaire  began  to 
negotiate  for  two  or  three  of  the  plants ;  but  the 
brokers  have  been  making  money  on  the  Boston 
Exchange  (where  the  market  value  of  Boston's 
favorite  copper  mines  has  been  increased  in 
twelve  months  from  $100,000,000  to  $241,000,- 
000),  and  the  new  carnation  now  blooms  for 
Mr.  Lawson  and  his  family  exclusively,  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  $30,000. 
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riie  Feaco  Treaty  was  ratiluMl 

^   J^^l^     ^"   the   afternoon   of   Monday, 

Ratified.       ^,       ^.  ,     . 

the  6th  inst.,  by  the  affirma- 
tive votes  of  sixty-three  senators.  During 
the  week  immediately  preceding  the  final 
vote  there  was  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
approaching  decision.  It  Avas  reported  that 
the  supporters  of  the  treaty  could  surely  rely 
upon  the  votes  of  only  fiftj^-eight  Senators. 
Sixty  were  needed.  Twenty-eight  Senators 
were  committed  to  the  policy  of  opposing 
ratification  unless  it  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  resolution  disclaiming  any  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  hold  the  Phil- 
ippines permanently  as  a  part  of  the  national 
territory,  or  declaring  an  intention  to  per- 
mit the  Filipinos  to  govern  themselves. 
JB'our  Senators,  it  was  said,  had  not  decided 
Avhat  course  they  would  take.  On  the  3d 
inst.  the  friends  of  the  treaty  proposed  that 
a  vote  should  be  taken  on  the  declaratory 
resolutions  concerning  the  Government's 
purpose.  The  offer  was  rejected  by  Mr. 
Gorman,  leader  of  the  Democrats  Avho  op- 
posed ratification.  On  Saturday  there  were 
still  only  fifty-eight  affirmative  votes  in 
sight,  but  the  attack  of  Aguinaldo  upon  the 
American  army  at  Manila  so  changed  the 
views  of  a  few  Senators  that  Avhen  the  vote 
was  taken  on  Monday  afternoon  there  were 
: sixty-three  in  the  affirmative,  or  three  more 
"Ahan  the  two-thirds  majority  required. 


The  Case  of 
•General  Miles. 


The  publication  on  the  1st 
inst.  of  what  seemed  to  be 


an  interview  with  General 
Miles,  concerning  the  army's  beef  supply, 
excited  fresh  discussion  as  to  the  General's 
relations  with  the  Government.  He  was 
reported  to  have  said  that  in  response  to  the 
order  of  September  20th  there  had  been  re- 
ceived overwhelming  evidence   that  the   re- 


frigerated beef  was  treated  with  chemicals 
and  that  the  canned  roast  beef  was  a  kind  of 
beef  pulp  from  which  most  of  the  nutritious 
elements  had  been  extracted.  "  The  beef 
sent  to  our  soldiers."  the  published  inter- 
view says,  "  was  loaded  and  saturated  witli 
chemicals-  acids  which  made  them  sick,  un- 
fitting them  for  fighting  or  campaign  work." 
On  the  same  day  seven  columns  of  brief 
statements  from  regimental  officers,  in  con- 
firmation of  these  charges,  appeared  in  a 
New  York  paper.  Afterward  there  was 
printed  much  gossip  as  to  the  Government's 
alleged  intention  to  punish  General  Miles 
by  court-martial  or  by  relieving  him  from 
duty,  or  in  some  other  ^yay.  It  was  repeat- 
edly alleged  that  Secretary  Alger  had  urged 
the  President  to  order  a  trial  by  court-mar- 
tial; that  the  President  preferred  a  court  of 
inquiry,  and  would  wait  for  the  forthcoming 
report  of  the  AVar  Inquiry  Commission;  and 
that  the  Secretary's  plan  was  disapproved 
by  several  members  of  the  Cabinet.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  it  was  said  that  no  attempt 
to  punish  General  Miles  would  be  made,  and 
that  the  publication  of  the  results  of  his  in- 
quiry concerning  the  beef  had  compelled  the 
Commission  to  change  its  plans  and  provide 
for  further  hearings  on  this  subject.  Addi- 
tional telegrams  which  were  sent  to  the  beef 
contractors  in  Chicago  by  their  confidential 
agent  in  Washington  have  been  published. 
The  authenticity  of  them  is  admitted.  They 
indicate  that  the  agent  was  acquainted  with 
the  course  and  policy  of  the  Commission  and 
display  some  anxiety  as  to  the  possible  pro- 
duction of  the  Navy  Department's  beef  con- 
tracts at  the  hearings.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
navy  contracts  were  more  carefully  guarded 
and  more  in  conformity  with  the  statutory 
requirements  than  those  under  which  the 
army's  beef  was  supplied.      Insp?ctor-Gen- 
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oral  Breckinridso,  who  was  recently  sent  to 
('uba,  has  found  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bad  canned  beef  in  the  rations  issued  at  Ha- 
vana to  destitute  Cubans.  These  rations 
were  originally  shipped  to  Porto  Kico  for  the 
use  of  the  army. 


Speaker   Wright   liad    received   $1,050   from 
Green.    Thereupon  the  Speaker  resigned. 


In     several     States     Senatorial 
Senatorial   elections  still  engage  the  atten- 

Elections.    ,.-..,,.,,  , 

tion    of   the   legislatures.        In 

rennsylvania   the   Republican  opponents  of 
Senator  Quay  have  held   their  own  in   the 
balloting,    but   there    are     indications    that 
eventually  the  Senator  may  have  the  sup- 
port of  a  fcAV  Democrats.    The  chief  subject 
of  discussion  for  some  days  past  has  been  a 
bill  relating  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  jurors  in  criminal  cases.    The  opponents 
of  Quay  assert  that  it  is  designed  to  assist 
The   Senator  at  his   approaching   trial,   and 
that   this   is   admitted   by  his   friends.       In 
Delaware  Addicks  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
a    majority.       The    Wisconsin    Republicans 
have  elected  Joseph  Quarles,  a  well-knowm 
lawyer  who  has  repeatedly  declined  to  ap- 
pear in   court  on  the   side  of   corporations. 
The    long    and    bitter    contest    in    Montana 
ended  with  the  election  of  William  A.  Clark, 
a   free-silver    Democrat,     protectionist     and 
millionaire  owner  of  mines.    The  chief  oppo- 
nent  of    Clark    was    supported    by    Marcus 
Daly,  another  millionaire  mine-owner.  Soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  fight  a  State  Sen- 
ator exhibited  and  delivered  to  the  presiding 
officer  -$30,000  in  bills,  asserting  that  he  had 
received  this  money  from  the   manager  of 
Clark's  canvass  as  pay  for  his  vote  and  the 
votes   of   two   other   members.       Testimony 
was  taken  by  a  grand  jury,  but  no  one  was 
indicted.       It    was    charged    that    a    secret 
agreement  had  been  made  by  Clark's  follow- 
ers with   the  Republican  members,   and  at 
the   end   Clark   was   elected   by   the  aid   of 
eleven  Republican  votes.    The  Speaker  then 
asserted    that   votes   had   been   bought   and 
that  friends  of  Clark  had  tried  to  buy  him. 
It  is  now  proposed  that  the  $30,000  shall  be 
given  by  statute  to  some  orphan  asylum.  In 
California  a  committee  of  Investigation  re- 
ported that  one  Green,  as  manager  of  the 
canvass  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  the  leading 
candidate,   had   received   from    Grant   more 
than   .$20,000    and    expended    it;     and   that 


It  is  shown  by  the  final  and 
Commerce  and   corrected     figures    of     the 
^*         Treasury  Department  that 
the  proportion  of  exports  to  imports  in  the 
last  fiscal  year,  almost  exactly  two  to  one, 
was   substantially   maintained   through   the 
latter  half  of  the   calendar  year.    For  the 
fiscal  year  the  exports  were  $1,231,482,330, 
and  the  imports  $010,049,054;  for  the  calen- 
dar year  the  totals  were  $1,233,564,828  and 
$034,958,229.    The  difference  in  our  favor  for 
the  year  and  a  half  beginning  on  July  1, 
1897,  was  about  $900,000,000.    One  effect  of 
this  enormous  excess  of  exports  has  been  the 
sale   of  American   securities   on   our   rising 
market  by  European  holders,  and  financial 
authorities  say  that  probably  at  no  time  in 
the  last  thirty  years  have  the  foreign  hold- 
ings been  so  small  as  they  are  now\      One 
steamship  last  week  brought  betw^een  $10,- 
000,000  and  $15,000,000  of  these  stocks  and 
bonds  from    England.    The    official     report 
shows  that  in  the  calendar  year  w^e  exported 
$851,922,450  w^orth  of  agricultural  products 
(as  against  $730,323,514  the  year  before),  and 
that  the  exports  of  manufactures  rose  from 
$279,010,898  in  1897  to  $307,924,994  in  1898. 
The  increase  in  manufactures  w^as  due   in 
part  to  the  sales  of  American  iron  and  steel 
abroad.    The  condition  of  the  iron  industry 
at  the  present  time  is  one  of  great  activity. 
The  output  of  pig  iron  was  larger  last  year 
ril,773,000  tons)  by  22  per  cent,  than  in  1897, 
and  it  w^as  announced  last  week  that  the  en- 
tire supply  of  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  min- 
ing district  for  the  coming  year  had  already 
been   sold.    The   Agricultural   Department's 
final  estimates,  published  last  week,   make 
last    year's  wheat    crop  075,000,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $392,000,000.    The  crop  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  530,000,000  bushels.     The 
acreage  of  winter  wheat  this  season  exceeds 
by  8  per  cent,  the  area  sown  in  the  fall  of 
1897,  and  by  14  per  cent,  the  acreage  of  win- 
ter wheat  actually  harvested  last  year.    The 
record  of  transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  in  January  was  extraordinary.  In 
twenty-five  business  days  24,141,310  shares 
of  stock  w^ere  sold.    This  total  exceeded  by 
nearly  9,000,000  shares    that    of    December, 
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which  had  never  been  equaled  in  the  history 
of  the  Exchange. 


What  has  been  feared  for 
Fighting  in  the   g^j^^^    jj^^j^    ^i^^j^    j^^^g    j^^. 


Philippines. 


tually       happened.     There 


has  been  a  sharp  contest  between  the  Ameri- 
can troops  in  tlie  Pliilippines  and  tlie  Fili- 


ity  of  the  outpost  where  the  shooting  oc- 
curred, northeast  of  the  city,  on  the  road  to- 
ward Calocau,  and  the  Filipinos  moved  upon 
tliem  immediately,  thinking  apparently  to 
surprise  the  Americans.  They  were,  how- 
over,  ready  and  almost  immediately  there 
was  extensive  firing  going  on  at  all  the  out- 
posts on  the  line  to  Calocan.    In  the  mean- 


pinos.  It  was  precipitated  on  the  evening  of 
February  4  by  the  action  of  two  Filipino 
them.  This  was  followed  by  the  firing  of  a 
sentry  who  challenged  their  passage  of  his 
post.  The  sentry  again  called  them  to  halt, 
and  as  they  paid  no  attention,  fired  upon 
ihem.  This  w^as  followed  by  the  firing  of  a 
gun  from  a  block  house,  evidently  a  signal 
for  an  attack  on  the  Americans.  A  Ne- 
braska regiment  was  encamped  in  the  vicin- 


time  Admiral  Dewey  drew  his  ships  into 
line.  During  the  night  he  could  not  use 
shells  for  fear  of  injuring  the  Americans, 
but  as  soon  as  day  broke  the  bombardment 
of  the  Filipino  lines  commenced,  and  before 
the  day  finished  the  attack  w^as  completely 
overcome.  The  native  troops  were  well 
armed,  but  their  shooting  was  bad,  and  ap- 
parently they  did  not  expect  the  persistent 
fighting  of  the  American  soldiers.      On  the 
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Amorican  side  tliere  were*  few  losses  of  life, 
tlio  }i  large  number,  about  200,  were 
wounded.  Among  the  Filipinos  tlie  losses 
were  very  l^ea^'y.  TIow  great  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  tbo  reports  place  them  among  the 
thousands.  Many  were  forced  back  into  the 
Pasig  Kiver  and  drowned.  In  the  city  of 
Manila  itself  there  was  great  excitement, 
Init  the  strong  police  force  kept  order  so  that 
there  was  no  disturbance.  The  fighting  oc- 
curred entirely  to  the  north  of  Manila,  where 
ihe  Filipino  troops  are  not  so  strong  as  south 
toward  Cavite.  There,  however,  there  was 
quiet.  Whether  there  will  be  renewed  fight- 
ing or  not  is  not  certain,  but  General  Otis 
feels  confident  that  he  has  absolute  control 
of  the  situation. 


The     conciliation     of     General 
oomez  an       Maximo  Gomez,  commander-in 
^*      chief   of   the  Cuban   insurgent 
army,  and  his  acceptance  of  a  plan  for  the 
payment  of  »$3,000,000   to  the   soldiers,   are 
long  steps  toward  the  pacification  of  the  is- 
land and  tlie  establisiiment  of  a  good  civil 
government.    On  the  1st  inst.  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Porter,     as     a     commissioner     representing 
President    McKinley,    called    upon    General 
Gomez    at    Remedios,    in     company     with 
Seiior  Gonzales  de  Quesada,   of  the  Cuban 
Junta  in  Wasliington,  and  offered  $3,000,000, 
to  be  distributed  among  the  insurgents  in 
arms,  who  were  thus  to  be  enabled  to  re- 
turn to  civil  life.    The  Cuban  Assembly  had 
estimated  that  full  payment  (for  about  45,- 
000  officers  and  privates)  would  require  .$57,- 
000,000,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  ac- 
ceptance  of  $3,000,000   would   not   preclude 
further   payment    hereafter    by    the    Cuban 
government.    The  interview  was  a  pleasant 
one,  and  General  Gomez  cabled  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  follows:  "I  am  now  aware  of  and 
pleased  with  your  wishes.    In  a  short  time 
1  wull  go  to  Havana  and  confer  with  General 
Brooke,  so  that  everything  will  go  well.     Fol- 
lowing your  advice,  I  willingly  co-operate  in 
the  work  of  reconstructing  Cuba."    In  reply 
the  President  sent  cordial  greetings  and  said 
that  the  General's  co-operation  would  be  "of 
the  greatest  value  to  both  peoples."    General 
Oomez  will  visit  Havana  at  General  Brooke's 
invitation.    It  was  stipulated  that  the  money 
^should  not  be  regarded  as  part  payment  of 


wages  due,  but  that  it  was  advanced  to  fa- 
cilitate the  disbandment  of  the  army.    The 
soldiers'  arms  are  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
('ul)an  Assembly.    The  success  of  Mr.  Port- 
er's   mission    caused    much    satisfaction    in 
AVashington.    (Jon.  liConard  Wood,  who  has 
returned   to  Cuba,   declared   that  the  agree- 
ment greatly  simplified  the  problem  of  Cuban 
reconstruction.      Several     Cuban     Generals, 
who  are  now  in  or  near  Havana,  however, 
have  published  their  disapproval  of  the  com- 
pact.      General  Rodriguez,   second   in  com- 
mand, complains  because  he  and  other  of- 
ficers were  not  consulted,  and  asserts  that 
General  Gomez  acted  without  authority.    He 
also  remarks  that  the  army  should  be  main 
tained    until    the    promises    of    the    United 
States  have  been  fulfilled.    Mr.  Porter  urges 
that  our  Government  should  at  once  assist 
the  Cubans  in  organizing  and  equipping  the 
insurgent  soldiers  as  civil  guards  and  should 
intrust  to  them  the  policing  of  the  entire  is- 
land. 


The  Senate  and  the  House 
The  Nicaragua   Committee    on    Commerce 

are  far  apart  in  their  views 
as  to  the  projected  Nicaragua  Canal.  The 
House  committee  has  reported  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Senate's  bill  (which  was  passed 
on  the  21st  ult.  by  a  vote  of  48  to  6),  a  bill 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  buy  from 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  the  territory  re- 
quired for  a  canal  route,  and  then  to  con- 
struct the  canal  through  the  agency  of  the 
War  Department,  which  now  has  charge  of 
the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors.  For 
the  Avork  $115,000,000  is  appropriated.  The 
words  in  the  original  bill  which  provided 
that  "  full  ownership  and  sovereignty "  of 
the  land  should  be  acquired  were  stricken 
out  because  sovereignty  imposes  certain  ob- 
ligations which,  it  was  said  in  committee, 
could  be  avoided  by  mere  purchase.  It  is 
noticeable  that  this  bill  has  not  a  word  in 
'  it  about  neutrality,  uniform  rates  to  the 
ships  of  all  nations,  or  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  bill 
guarantees  neutrality,  admits  all  ships  on 
equal  terms,  and  requires  the  President  to 
open  negotiations  for  the  abrogation  of  that 
treaty.  The  Consul  of  the  United  States  at 
Greytown   has   informed  a  member  of  the 
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House  committee,  it  is  said,  tliat  Nicaragua 
will  grant  to  this  country  anything  for  which 
it  may  ask  except  absolute  sovereignty  over 
.a  strip  of  territory.  The  Senate  bill  provides 
that  the  Government  shall  build  the  canal 
through  the  agency  of  the  old  Maritime  Ca- 
nal Company,  after  buying  out  the  stock- 
"holders  and  taking  possession  of  all  the 
•shares  of  stock  except  those  allotted  to  the 
two  republics.  It  also  empowers  the  Presi- 
dent to  procure  modifications  of  the  com- 
pany's charter,  and  to  negotiate  for  some 
•other  route  or  the  Panama  Canal  if  Nicara- 
gua's attitude  should  be  unsatisfactory.  It 
is  rumored  that  the  Panama  Company  is 
About  to  offer  to  the  United  States  a  control- 
ling interest  in  its  project. 


party  politicians."  As  a  result  party  lines 
are  very  much  broken.  Mr.  Balfour's  op- 
ponents unite  with  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
supporters  in  a  cry  of  "  No  popery,"  which 
bids  fair  to  create  a  situation  such  as  Eng- 
land has  never  seen.  The  question  of  the 
Liberal  leadership,  as  already  indicated,  is 
settled.  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  gone  oft 
for  a  vacation  to  the  South  of  France,  and 
Sir  Campbell-Bannerman  announces  that  he 
is  going  to  make  his  followers  work.  So  far 
as  the  general  political  outlook  is  concerned 
the  Liberal  sky  is  brighter  than  it  has  been. 
The  ritualistic  controversy,  however,  bodes 
ill  on  every  hand. 


JEcclesiasticism 
in  Politics. 


As     the     English     Parlia 


m.ent    is    assembling    the 
one  stormj'  question  that 
taces  all  is  the  ritualistic  controversy.   There 
was  a  gathering  in  Royal  Albert  Hall  last 
week  of  a  character  never   before   seen   in 
England.    Fully  :i  0,000  people  united  in  wild 
cheering  for  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  for 
Mr.   Kensit  and  savagely  hissed   the  Arch- 
tdshops  of  Canterbury  and  York,   so  bitter 
has  become  the  feeling  against  the  effort  to 
impose  what  is  considered  practical  Roman 
Catholicism  on  the  Church  of  England.    On 
the  other  hand  Lord  Halifax,  the  leader  of 
the  ritualists,  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
there  are  a  thousand   clergymen   who  will 
never  abandon  ritualism,  and  his  party  have 
announced   their   intention   to   vote   against 
any  member  of  Parliament,  Liberal  or  Con- 
servative,  who   has   shown   sympathy   with 
the  so-called  evangelical   movement.    There 
seems   no  possibility   of   keeping   it  out   of 
Parliament,  and  the  bitter  hostilities  aroused 
T^y  it  are  coming  more  and  more  to  the  front 
Tliey  have  been  intensified  by  the  discussion 
over  Mr.   Balfour's  suggestion  for  the  two 
iiniversities  in   Ireland.      This  has  already 
been  vetoed,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  in 
the  Cabinet  and  has  no  chance  before  Par- 
liament.   It  still  serves  as  a  firebrand.    An 
Ulster  member  describes  it  as  an  "  incredi- 
ble  piece  of  fabulous   insanity."       Another 
says  it  must  be  fought  tooth  and  nail.    The 
Kev.   Hugh    Price    Hughes    denounces   the 
Irish  Catholics  as  "  the  spoiled  darlings  of 


France 
Militarized. 


The  friends  of  revision  of  the 
Dreyfus  case  are  almost  in  de- 
spair.   The    full    meaning    of 
the  bill  referred  to  a  week  ago  is  recognized 
as  involving  a  complete  defeat  for  all  revis- 
ion of  the   case,   and   at  the   same   time   it 
strikes  a  blow  at  a  section  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation    which  it  is  felt  must  inevitably 
seriously  injure  the  prestige  of  the  French 
judiciary.    It  is  looked  upon  everywhere  as 
the  victory  of  the  army,  and  when  Academi- 
cians like  Francois  Coppee  urge  Frenchmen 
to   take  as  their  ideal,   military   characters 
like  Joan  of  Arc,  Bayard  and  Major  March- 
and,  it  is  evident  that  militarism  is  supreme. 
The  wliole  investigation  seems  to  have  col- 
lapsed.    :Major    Esterhazy    gave    his    testi- 
mony before  the  court,  which  amounted  to 
al)solutely     nothing,     and     then     was     in- 
formed   that   within   twenty-four   hours   he 
would  be  arrested.    He  accordingly  fled,  and 
it  is  generally  understood  is  wondering  how 
he  can  turn  his  knowledge  into  cash  to  sup- 
port him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.    Rumors  of 
course  are  busy  on  every  hand,  but  there  is 
no  definite  statement  as  to  just  what  the 
situation  is.    So  far  as  French  relations  with 
other  countries  are  concerned  they  seem  to 
be  settling  into  quiet,  and  there  is  less  and 
less  talk  of  Prince  Yictor  Bonaparte  or  any 
of  the  pretenders  to  French  rule. 


Samoa. 


Samoa  is  still  in  conflict,  and  while 
there  has  been  no  special  fighting 
disturbances  are  expected  at  any  moment,  as 
Mataafa  is  re-arresting  persons  already  fined 
and     released.    The   exiled    Malietoa   chiefs 
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Avore  landed  cat  Pago  Pago  and  received  a 
cordial  welcome.  The  conflict  between  the 
Germans  and  the  Americans  and  English 
seems  to  be  growing.  Chief  Justice  Cham- 
bers sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment  a 
German  for  breaking  the  windows  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  German  president  of  the 
municipality  interfered  and  instructed  the 
police  to  release  the  German.  The  German 
Consul  then  took  it  up  and  the  other  Con- 
suls appealed  to  refused  to  support  his  claim. 
From  Germany  word  comes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  disposed  to  support  the  German 
Consul,  and  it  is  claimed  that  Justice  Cham- 
bers transcended  his  rights,  not  merely  in  re- 
gard to  the  arrest  of  the  German,  but  in  the 
influence  that  he  brought  to  bear  in  the  elec- 
tions. A  full  statement  has  as  yet  not  been 
made,  and  judgment  must  be  reserved  for 
better  knowledge. 


and  administer  the  province  on  the  same 
lines  as  those  followed  by  Cecil  Rhodes  ia 
South  Africa.  As  has  iK'en  noted,  however, 
in  connection  with  similar  claims,  ii  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  get  concessions;  it  is  not 
always  so  easy  to  secure  their  being  carried 
out. 


That  the  Empress  Dow- 
A  Nev7  Emperor    ^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^   ^^   ^^^ 

for  China.  ,      ,      .^,  ^, 

tent  with  the  possibilities 

always  existing  so  long  as  the  present  Em- 
peror is  on  the  throne  has  long  been  recog- 
nized; still  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  change.  Reports,  however,  have  come 
from  Peking  which  indicate  that  she  has 
made  up  her  mind  as  to  a  successor,  and 
that  as  soon  as  that  fact  is  settled  the  way 
will  be  open  for  ihe  successor.  Just  who 
the  new  ruler  is  to  be  is  not  made  known, 
but  that  he  has  been  decided  upon  is  stated, 
and  all  reports  from  the  region  of  the  palace 
indicate  that  the  change  is  impending.  The 
Emperor,  it  is  reported,  is  still  strictly 
guarded  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  is- 
land palace.  The  drawbridge  connecting 
the  palace  with  the  shore  is  drawn  up  at 
night,  and  every  morning  the  ice  around  it 
is  broken.  It  is  also  affirmed  that  the  Dow- 
ager Empress  practically  ignores  the  Grand 
Council  of  State  and  the  Tsung-li-Yamen, 
and,  in  short,  is  absolute  dictator.  Mean- 
while concessions  and  contracts  continue  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  people.  The  latest 
report  is  that  an  Anglo-American  syndicate 
has  secured  control  of  all  the  mines  and  oil 
fields  in  the  province  of  Szchuen.  The  proj- 
ect is  under  the  general  leadership  of  a  Mr. 
Morgan,  member  of  Parliament  for  Wales, 
who  proposes  to  get  a  capital  of  $5,000,000 


According      to      a      telegram 
Australian     ^.^.^^^    Melbourne,    dated    Feb- 

Federation.  d    xi,      4      ^     i-   "        , 

ruary  2d,  the  Australian  colo- 
nial premiers,  who  have  been  in  conference 
for  some  time  in  regard  to  various  unsettled 
questions  connected  with  the  Federation 
bill,  have  reached  a  unanimous  agreement 
which  seems  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
project.  The  statement  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  federal  capital  is  to  be  federal  territory, 
the  existing  capitals  being  excluded;  that 
it  will  be  in  New  South  Wales,  at  least  100 
miles  from  Sydney,  and  that  pending  the 
erection  of  a  capitol  building  the  Australian 
Parliament  will  meet  in  Melbourne.  This  Par- 
liament is  to  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  and  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  members  of  both 
liouses  is  to  decide  all  differences  that 
may  arise  between  the  two.  In  other 
respects,  the  dispatch  says,  the  orig- 
inal bill  is  unaltered.  Just  what  is  involved 
in  this  is  not  entirely  evident.  The  difficulty 
in  the  past  discussions  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  New  South  Wales,  which  is  by 
far  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
colonies,  is  free  trade  and  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  any  weakening  of  that  policy.  Her 
representatives  have  also  fought  very  ear- 
nestly against  any  such  representation  in 
the  Senate  of  the  small  colonies  as  would 
enable  them  to  override  the  legislation  of 
the  representative  chamber  elected  on  a  pop- 
ulation basis.  Another  point  urged  by  the 
New  South  Wales  people  was  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  deprived  of  all  power  of 
amendment  over  money  bills.  No  one  of 
these  points  is  referred  to  in  this  dispatch, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  objections  presented 
by  New  South  Wales  represent  a  formal 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  colony,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  this  agreement  of  the 
premiers  is  as  effective  as  would  appear 
upon  the  surface.  There  may  be  difficulties 
not  yet  overcome. 


REAR-ADMIRAL  GEORGE  DEWEY, 

THE  HERO  OF  MANILA. 
BY    MAJOR-GENERAL    WESLEY    MERRITT. 


My  first  glimpse  of  Admiral  Dewey  was 
caught  when,  toward  the  close  of  last  July, 
I  reached  Manila.  He  came  to  meet  me  in 
his  launch  as  soon  as  we  entered  the  bay  and 
took  me  aboard  the  "  Olympia,"  where  we 
had  a  very  pleasant  lunch  while  making  ac- 
quaintance. I  found  him  a  very  genial,  like- 
able man,  quiet,  modest,  shrewd,  observant, 
alert  and  tactful.  He  had  completely  won 
the  hearts  of  the  foreigners  of  Manila,  espe- 
cially the  English. 

Captain  Chichester  was  never  tired  of 
sounding  the  praises  of  Dewey;  in  fact,  all 
the  English  naval  officers  in  East  Asia  swear 
by  him.  They  are  genuinely  proud  of  him 
and  have  not  the  faintest  sign  of  jealousy. 
I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  He  is  very 
popular,  as  he  has  always  been  among  those 
in  this  country  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
personal  acquaintance. 

When  I  told  him  about  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  among  his  countrymen  and 
about  the  strong  feeling  for  him  here  he  was 
greatly  pleased.  He  laughed  every  time  he 
thought  of  it. 

I  entered  Manila  Bay  at  the  same  time  in 
the  morning  as  Dewey  entered  it,  and  as  I 
saw  the  channel  lying  in  the  first  gleams  of 
the  morning  sun  I  could  well  appreciate  the 
superlative  boldness  of  the  dash  which  he 
made  over  a  channel  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  mined,  and  ought  to  have  been 
mined,  to  attack  a  fleet  which  on  paper  at 
least  was  as  strong  as  his  own  and  which 
lay  under  the  guns  of  strong  forts.  The 
thing  was  unprecedented,  and  I  felt  that  the 
Admiral  deserves  all  the  honor  that  the  peo- 
ple are  disposed  to  give  him. 

Admiral  Dewey's  physical  appearance  is 
quite  well  known  to  Americans  by  means  of 
his  pictures.  They  convey  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  man  as  he  appears  to  the  eye.  He  is 
below  the  medium  bight  and  lightly  built. 
His  face  and  figure  combine  to  express  activ- 
ity and  resourcefulness,  and  a  bulldog  cour- 
age and  tenacity. 


One  of  the  first  things  he  said  to  me  wasr 
"  I've  been  walking  the  deck  worrying  night 
after  night.    You  can  do  that  now." 

He  told  me  that  the  Germans  had  behaved 
very  nastily  and  that  Aguinaldo  was  begin- 
ning to  show  the  cloven  hoof.  The  coming 
of  the  troops  was  a  great  relief  to  his  mind. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  with  their  aid  we- 
could  easily  go  on  and  secure  the  islands  he 
had  won.  I  had  six  transports  with  me,  and 
the  men  in  them,  with  others  landed  previ- 
ously, made  up  seven  thousand  troops.  Gen- 
eral McArthur  afterward  joined  me  Avith^ 
more,  and  at  the  time  of  the  attack  we  had 
about  ten  thousand  men  in  the  trenches. 

Admiral  Dewey  was  verj^  agreeable  and 
helpful.  His  guns  enfiladed  the  Spanish  po- 
sition and  shelled  their  trenches,  assisting, 
most  materially  in  the  taking  of  the  city, 
which  he  could  have  bombarded  at  any  time,, 
a  fact  that,  of  course,  had  its  effect  on  the- 
amount  of  resistance  which  we  encountered. 
The  Army  and  Navy  worl^ed  admirably  to- 
gether. The  men  kept  their  health,  and  1 
heard  no  complaints  about  the  supplies. 

I  saw  Admiral  Dewey  nearly  every  day 
that  I  was  in  the  Philippines.  We  became- 
fast  friends,  and  I  always  found  liim  doing- 
his  duty  admirably.  I  was  the  ranking  offi- 
cer, but  never  thought  of  giving  an  order  to- 
the  fleet. 

When  I  left  the  islands  on  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust Admiral  Dewey  was  in  good  health,  as 
he  was  all  the  time  1  was  there.  He  was- 
quite  hearty,  and  there  was  uo  sign  of  the- 
breaking  down  which  was  rumored  in  this- 
country.  He  was  called  to  Washington,  but 
preferred  to  remain  at  his  post.  He  thought 
he  could  be  useful  and  wanted  to  stay.  He 
told  me  that  he  wanted  to  stay.  I  wouldn't 
like  to  say  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  lion- 
ized, but  he  is  a  modest  man.  He  is  the  man 
for  the  place,  and  his  staying  is  certainly  a 
good  thing  for  the  nation.  What  his  ideas- 
are  in  regard  to  the  Philippines  is  pretty  welB 
shown  by  his  dispatch  to  the  War  Depart- 
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nicnt,  wliicli  has  been  very  widely  published. 
1'liere  cjniiiot  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  islands  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  commanding  position  in  the  Pacific  and 
Eastern  Asia.  They  would  be  very  impor- 
tant to  any  Power  that  held  them  as  a  coal- 
ing station  and  base  of  supplies.  Whether 
or  not  they  will  be  important  to  us  will  de 
pend  upon  our  policy,  but  of  that  I  must  not 
speak. 

So  far  as  the  country  and  climate  are  con- 
cerned. I  found  them  very  good.  Undoubt- 
edly Americans  can  live  there  in  comfort. 

Of  course,  I  questioned  the  Admiral  about 
his  wonderful  battle  with  the  Spanish  fleet. 
He  expressed  astonishment  that  nobody  was 
killed  on  the  American  side.  All  the  Spanish 
shooting  was  not  bad,  he  said,  and  he 
showed  me  where  a  shell  had  entered  the 
side  of  one  of  his  vessels,  pierced  the  deck 
.and  then  turned  back  like  a  boomerang.  A 
most  curious  freak  of  the  shot  it  was.  It 
looked  like  a  miracle,  for  it  certainly  would 
have  killed  a  group  of  men,  who  were  only 
saved  by  the  erratic  action  of  the  shell. 


I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Spanish  soldiers 
and  sailors.  They  are  a  good-looking  lot  of 
men,  undersized  as  compared  with  ours,  but 
all  riglit  in  other  respects,  altho  they  did  not 
seem  in  any  of  their  engagements  to  show 
the  grit  and  courage  that  characterized  our 
men.  They  fought  vigorously  at  first,  but 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  wee 
going  to  be  beaten.  I  heard,  too,  that  their 
officers  seldom  went  out  into  the  trenches 
with  their  men.  So  it  was  not  surprising 
that  they  lost  their  grip  when  persistently 
attacked. 

Everything  was  peaceful  at  Manila  when 
I  left  there,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  were 
working  together  as  cordially  as  ever.  Ad- 
miral Dew^ey,  who  became  the  ranking  offi- 
cer when  I  left,  was  well  and  happy,  and  my 
mind  was  easy  with  the  thought  that  the  sit- 
uation w^as  left  in  the  hands  of  a  typical 
product  of  New  England,  a  brave  man,  a  gal- 
lant gentleman,  a  capable  sailor,  and  one 
who  is  bound  to  be  respected  by  both  friends 
and  foes. 

Governor's  Island,  N.  Y. 


HER   VALENTINE. 

(TO  B    V.  D.  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE.) 
BY    RICHARD    HENRY    STODDARD. 


Madam  :  If  I  but  only  knew 

What  you  might  care  to  have  me  say. 
My  thoughts  would  wing  their  way  to  you. 

And  sing  the  service  of  the  day, 
Of  all  the  saint-days  in  the  year 
The  one  to  loving  hearts  most  dear ! 

:Saint  Valentine !     One  need  not  be 
A  Catholic  to  honor  thee ; 
Thou  hast  a  more  extensive  see 
Than  that  of  Rome  :  a  Power  not  hers 
Sanctions  thy  sainthood,  and  confers 
Blessings  on  all  thy  worshipers, 
Protestant,  Pagan,  Moslem,  Jew — 
Oh,  may  they  fall  on  you  like  dew. 
My  Lady,  whom  I  long  to  meet. 


Whether  at  Stamboul  now  your  feet 
Bear  you  by  minaret,  or  mosque. 
Or  where,  at  noon,  in  your  kiosk. 
In  rosy  shadows  you  recline  : 
I  think  of  you,  I  drink  to  you, 
One,  two — how  many  cups  of  wine? 
I  pledge  you  health  and  happiness 
A  thousand  times,  I  can  no  less. 
I  owe  you  more  than  1  can  pay 
For  kindnesses  to  me  and  mine, 
Graces  and  gifts  that  bow  to-day 
Pilgrims  of  love  before  your  shrine. 
Be  Saint  to  them,  as  you  must  be. 
But,  Madam,  less  and  more  to  me — 
Be  Woman  to  your  Valentine ! 
New  York  City. 


CONTINENTAL   EUROPE   AND    AMERICAN 

IMPERIALISM. 


BY    THEODORE    STANTON. 


It  may  be  said  that  previous  to  the  inter- 
Tention  of  the  United  States  Europe  was,  in 
R  general  way,  if  not  liostile  to  Spain  at 
least  favorable  to  the  Cuban  cause.  But  as 
It  became  clearer  to  the  Continental  pubhc 
that  there  was  danger  of  armed  interference 
on  the  part  of  America  and  consequently  a 
growing  probability  of  a  conflict  with  Spain, 
European  opinion  veered  round,  the  strug- 
gling Cubans  were  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground and  people  began  to  take  sides  with 
or  against  the  two  principals  in  the  combat 
about  to  commence.  This  change  and  its 
consequences  caused  not  a  little  surprise  and 
even  irritation  in  the  United  States.  And 
yet  there  were  many  grounds  for  it,  some 
good  and  natural,  but  others  not  so  blame- 
less nor  entirely  excusable. 

In  the  first  place  the  fact  that  Spain  is  an 
old  European  nation  appealed  in  her  sister 
nations  on  the  European  Continent — espe- 
cially "  Latin  countries  "—to  a  certain  senti- 
ment based  on  esprit  de  corps.  Then,  again, 
it  was  seen  from  the  start  that  Spain  was 
the  Aveaker  party,  though  it  was  expected 
that  she  would  have  put  up  a  better  fight 
than  she  did,  and  compassion  exerted  an  in- 
fluence favorable  to  her.  Again,  Europe  held 
that  the  United  States  had  no  right,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  nations,  to  go  to  the  rescue 
of  "  the  Cuban  rebels."  This  act,  therefore, 
awoke  still  more  sympathy  in  the  European 
breast,  and  this  sympathy  became,  in  many 
instances,  a  conviction  that  in  supporting 
Spain  one  was  upholding  right  against 
wrong. 

But,  alongside  of  these  influences,  Europe 
was  also  affected,  even  more  strongly  I 
think,  by  certain  anti-American  sentiments. 
Continental  Europe  is  monarchical  in  form 
and  spirit,  even  in  the  quasi-republican  na- 
tion of  France,  and  Norway  and  Switzer- 
land may,  perhaps,  alone  be  classed  as  gen- 
uinely republican  and  democratic.  Now,  to 
the  average  European,  America  is  not  only 
a  pronounced  democracy,  but  a  born  enemy 


of  monarchy.  This  fact  sufficed  to  win  lor 
the  Spanish  cause  the  hearts  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World. 

The  United  States  is  a  great  Protestant 
country, .  notwithstanding  its  large  body  of 
Catholic  citizens.  Spain  is  ultra-Catholic, 
ana  Rome  sways  a  large  portion  of  the  Con- 
tinental mind.  And  when  Manila  and  the 
whole  Philippine  archipelago  seemed  likely 
to  come  under  American  power,  the  question 
of  the  powerful  monastic  orders  existing 
there  brought  the  Church  still  more  decided- 
ly^ over  to  the  Spanish  side. 

A  third— and  not  the  least  powerful— rea- 
son why  Europe  Avas  opposed  to  America  is 
that  feeling  of  jealousy,  mingled  with  fear, 
with  which  the  Old  AYorld  sees  a  new  and 
powerful  nation  rising  up  across  the  Atlan- 
tic and  threatening  to  participate  henceforth 
in  international  affairs  and  even  in  those 
which  have  long  been  supposed  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive care  of  the  half  dozen  "  Powers." 
This  newcomer  is  all  the  more  unwelcome 
because  he  has  w^ays  of  his  own  in  diplo- 
macy, in  politics  and  even  in  war,  which  do 
not  always  square  Avitli  the  old-fashioned 
systems  and  habits  of  Europe. 

Such  was  the  state  of  mind  of  Continental 
Europe  previous  to  and  at  the  moment  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  war. 
And  as  the  struggle  progressed  these  feelings 
at  first  grew  stronger  in  proportion  as  the 
victory  of  the  United  States  became  surer, 
and  poor  Spain  sank  back  weaker.  But 
when  the  conflict  was  ended,  one  of  the  ad- 
versaries hopelessly  defeated,  almost  ruined, 
and  the  other  appeared  before  the  world 
crowned  with  the  laurels  of  military  glory, 
more  poAverful  in  army  and  especially  in 
navy  than  even  its  most  ardent  friends 
imagined  would  be  the  case,  then  Europe, 
and  particularly  its  statesmen  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  commenced  once  more  to  change  po- 
sition. At  first  pro-Cuban,  then  pro-Span- 
ish, and  more  or  less,  as  a  consequence, 
anti-Ameriean,.  these  weathercocks  of  Con- 
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tinental  Europe  now  turued  slowly  away 
frcm  Spaiu  and  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
the  west  and  the  new  Power. 

It  may  now  be  interesting  to  point  out  why 
this  change  came  about,  why  Europe  sud- 
denly began  to  l)e  more  friendly  with  the 
United  States. 

First,  and  above  all,  this  general  rule— the 
desire  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  success- 
ful party— came  into  play.  Spain  had  rather 
disgusted  her  European  supporters  by  her 
utterly  lamentable  failure.  In  truth;  her  Con- 
tinental sympathizers  were  rather  ashamed 
of  her.  They  had  said  over  and  over  again 
to  all  who  would  listen,  on  the  eve  of  hostil- 
ities, that  though  the  United  States  might 
probably  win  in  the  end,  Spain  would  surely 
carry  otf  the  first  victories— that  it  would 
take  some  time  before  the  gigantic  forces  of 
America  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  her 
f^maller  and  weaker  adversary.  When  Ma- 
nila Avas  followed  by  Santiago,  and  even 
the  Spanish  army  failed  to  accomplish  any- 
thing of  a  decisive  nature,  the  European 
friends  of  Spain  became  reluctantly  con- 
vinced that  they  had  put  up  stakes  on  the 
losing  horse,  and  grew  lukewarm  where  they 
had  formerly  been  enthusiastic. 

In  these  days,  when  there  is  such  fierce 
competition  for  the  world's  trade,  and  when 
the  United  States  is  such  a  large  importer 
and  exporter,  rivaling  Europe  in  many  of  its 
heretofore  exclusive  manufactures,  the  na- 
tions of  the  Old  World  think  twice  before 
alienating  the  good  will  of  such  a  producer 
and  consumer.  Nor  is  it  in  manufactures 
alone  that  an  important  bond  unites  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  our  country  are  so  necessary  to  Eu- 
rope that  when  the  outbreak  of  the  war  dis- 
turbed the  world's  markets  famine  and 
bread-riots  threatened  more  than  one  Euro- 
pean center.  In  a  word,  material  and  self 
interests  commanded  Europe  to  preserve 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States,  a 
striking  example  of  how  commerce  makes 
for  peace  in  the  present  time. 

In  close  connection  with  these  considera- 
tions are  the  advantage  of  negotiating  com- 
mercial treaties  and  the  danger  of  tariff 
wars.  It  is  evident  to  the  most  obtuse  Eu- 
ropean statesman  that  the  United  States  is 
in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  to  foreign  min- 


isters of  commerce,  and,  if  necessary,  to  put 
such  a  duty  on  certain  imports  as  practically 
to  exclude  them  from  our  shores.  In  these 
days,  when  trade  is  so  keen  and  commercial 
and  political  interests  go  hand  in  hand, 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  by  diplomats 
and  statesmen  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another  not  to  overlook  the  business  side  of 
things.  No  European  nation  can  afford  to 
excite  American  enmity  in  order  to  preserve 
a  sentimental  sympathy  for  moribund  Spain. 

Fear  of  the  United  States  is  another  ele- 
ment in  this  thesis.  I  have  noted  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  reasons  why  Europe,  before 
the  war,  sided  with  Spain,  was  because  of  a 
vague  feeling  that  if  this  country  once  be- 
gan interfering  Avith  the  affairs  of  one  Eu- 
ropean people,  we  might  take  this  same  lib- 
erty with  others.  If  this  consideration  had 
an  influence  before  the  victory,  it  had  still 
greater  weight  after  the  victory,  and  for 
quite  other  reasons.  Now  Europe  saw  that 
the  sturdy  young  giant,  who  had  suddenly 
become  conscious  of  his  strength,  was  to  be 
appeased;  that  in  the  future  the  United 
States  must  be  counted  with  in  international 
affairs.  Nobody  wants  the  America  of  1899 
for  an  enemy.  She  is  even  being  courted  by 
more  than  one  European  Power  as  an  ally. 

It  is  rather  curious  to  note  the  new  opin- 
ions of  the  United  States  held  by  Europeans, 
under  these  changed  conditions.  There  is  a 
widespread  conviction  that  we  have  now 
entered  upon  an  era  of  conquest,  which  will 
end  in  the  development  of  militarism  and  the 
final  establishment  of  a  Caesar  in  the  chair 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson.  This  belief  is 
firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  not  only  of  the  Eu- 
ropean enemies  of  republicanism  and  democ- 
racy, but  in  those  of  our  friends  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  liberal  French  republicans.  I  have 
spoken  on  this  point  with  several  admirers 
or  students  of  American  institutions  and 
have  not  found  one  who  did  not  hold  this 
view.  M.  Clamageran,  of  the  French  Sen- 
ate, who  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  who  was 
until  1848  an  American  citizen,  and  who  un- 
derstood us  much  better  than  most  French- 
men, remarked  to  me  recently:  "  My  position 
on  this  subject  differs  from  that  of  your 
other  French  friends  only  in  this— while  we 
are  all  anxious  concerning  the  future  of  the 
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United  States,  and  see  there  the  sure  rise  of 
the  military  power,  I  am  optimistic  and  feel 
that,  in  some  way,  America  will  avoid  the 
•danger  and  escape  the  evil." 

The  chief  reason  why  Europe  predicts  the 
•coming  of  militarism  in  the  United 
States  arises  from  the  fact  that  this 
s.ame  militarism  has  become  such  a 
l)urden  and  nightmare  to  the  Continental 
population  of  all  classes,  the  universal  hHe 
noire  of  Europe,  that  they  see  it  everywhere, 
in  everything  and  continually.  This  tend- 
«ency  has  been  tremendously  intensified, 
especially  in  France,  by  the  Dreyfus  affair, 
a  death  struggle  between  the  civil  power  and 
the  military  authority.  The  ever-present 
danger  of  a  general  European  war,  oft-re- 
curring expeditions  of  conquest,  the  annual 


conscription,  soldiers  everywhere,  martial 
airs  heard  in  all  the  parks  and  squares,  the 
terrible  burden  of  taxation  for  military  out- 
lay—all this  and  much  else  like  it  weighs  on 
the  Continent  from  one  j'ear's  end  to  the 
other,  from  youth  to  old  age.  And  now,  sud- 
denly to  perceive  the  formerly  arch-pacific 
democracy  of  America  winning  grand  vic- 
tories by  sea,  increasing  its  regular  forces 
from  thirty  to  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
sending  out  transports  of  men  and  arms  to 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  Great 
Britain,  the  world-colonizer  and  conqueror 
par  excellence,  applauding  and  encouraging 
us  in  this  new  departure — this  astounds,  puz- 
zles and  finally  disgusts  the  Old  World,  so 
long  accustomed  to  see  in  America  only  a 
nation  of  money-makers. 

Paris,  France. 
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BY    MURAT 

CI^XINNATI  before  the  war  was  a  few  miles 
west  of  the  center  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  During  General  Grant's  Ad- 
ministration that  pivotal  popular  center  .was 
very  close  to  his  birthplace,  certainly  for 
some  years  In  the  county  where  he  was  born. 
Then  the  immense  growth  of  the  Southwest 
drove  the  central  line  of  the  movement  of  the 
people  across  the  Ohio,  and  it  passed  just 
south  of  the  old  home  of  the  Harrisons  at 
South  Bend,  and  was  near  Benjamin  Harri- 
son's birthplace  when  he  was  President,  re- 
crossed  the  Ohio  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami  and  lingers  in  Southern  Indi- 
ana, and  is  bearing  north,  carried  by  the  vast 
development  of  the  Northwest. 

When  the  guns  sounded  at  Sumter,  and 
enormous  masses  of  men  filled  the  streets 
about  newspaper  ofllces,and  there  was  hasty 
mustering  for  war,  Cincinnati  was  the  cen- 
tral city  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  and  its  situation  in  reference  to  mili- 
tary o'perations  made  it  a  point  of  command- 
ing interest.  Cincinnati  was  the  great  city 
that  seemed  the  gate  of  the  world  to  General 
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Grant,  the  place  where,  in  his  West  Point 
uniform,  he  feared  the  rudeness  of  the  rough 
boys.  It  was  the  first  familiar  city  of  the 
Shermans,  and  of  Sheridan.  It  was  for  some 
time  the  home  of  McClellan,  Rosecrans  and 
Pope.  McDowell,  McPherson,  Gilmore,  Cox, 
Garfield,  the  McCooks,  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  features  of  the  "  Queen 
City."  The  second  President  Harrison  had 
just  read  law  there,  and  located  in  Indiana, 
the  scene  of  glorious  history  in  the  life  of  his 
grandfather. 

The  first  war  news  after  the  overture  of 
the  cannonade  in  Charleston  Harbor,  and  the 
proclamations  and  the  rush  to  arms,  was  as 
to  the  volunteers.  The  universal  inquiry  was 
as  to  what  friends  were  making  for  the 
front,  and  who  found  the  call  of  duty 
doomed  them  to  be  "  home  guards,"  or  oth- 
erwise to  serve  the  country  in  civil  stations. 
How  often  it  was  harder  to  stay  than  to  go 
can  scarcely  now  be  said.  The  flood  rolled 
toward  the  fire.  The  real  heroes  turned  up 
in  unexpected  persons  and  places,  and  those 
who  endured  the  strain  of  excitement  and 
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M'ere  not  moved  from  direct  courses  by  it, 
often  surprised  their  friends.  Those  who 
luid  partaken  freely  of  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war  in  time  of  peace,  not  un- 
frequently  were  backward— hesitated,  wa- 
\ered  and  waited;  and  quiet  men  stepped 
forward  and  took  the  places  open  for  those 
whose  resolutions  were  formed  to  make 
straight  for  the  army. 

Late  in  the  forties  there  was  organized  a 
Cincinnati  literary  club  that  was  destined 
to  distinction  in  war  as  well  as  peace.  The 
club  met  Saturday  nights  and  partook  of 
ham  sandwiches  and  sour  wine.  Half  a 
dozen  of  the  old  members  are  still  living. 
Among  the  members  were  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  and  Manning  F.  Force,  two  men 
whom  the  superficial  observer  would  not 
have  classed  as  fighting  men,  so  affable, 
kindly,  polite  were  they.  General  Pope  be- 
came a  member.  George  B.  McClellan,  the 
engineer  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rail- 
road, did  not.  Stanley  Matthew^  and  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  and  Col.  Thomas  M.  Key  did 
not.  R.  B.  Hayes  had  a  strong  and  fine 
sense  of  humor.  He  was  public-spirited,  but 
not  as  prominent  or  masterly  in  his  ways 
as  Matthews.  Meeting  on  the  street  they 
told  each  other  they  had  decided  to  take  the 
field,  and  agreed  to  go  together.  They  were 
glad  to  be  associated  with  Lieutenant  Rose- 
crans, who  was  best  known  in  Cincinnati 
for  having  organized  a  force  to  defend  the 
Cathedral  during  the  Papal  Nuncio  riots, 
and  for  the  invention  of  a  coal  oil  lamp 
that  was  a  brilliant  success  until  it  ex- 
ploded and  burnt  one  of  his  hands.  A  pri- 
vate soldier  boy  in  the  Rosecrans, 'Matthews 
and  Hayes  regiment  was  William  McKinley, 
President  of  the  United  States.  There 
was  a  great  deal  said  in  the  city  about  the 
volunteering  of  the  three  lawyers,  Mat- 
thews, Hayes  and  Force.  Matthews  was  a 
great  lawyer  and  a  man  of  positive  pur- 
poses. He  had  been  intensely  anti-slavery, 
and  at  a  time  when  it  cost  something  to  be 
an  abolitionist  had  edited  a  newspaper  of 
that  persuasion,  but,  exasperated  by  the  im- 
practicability of  his  associates,  became  a 
Democrat,  as  that  seemed  to  be  the  party 
with  the  executive  faculty  in  it.  His  party 
affiliations  again  disappointed  him,  and  he 
accepted  the  war  as  the  solution  of  ques 


tions  that  had  vexed  him  extremely.  He- 
was  not  allowed  to  serve  out  his  time  on  the- 
field,  for  he  Avas  sorely  wanted  at  home  as^ 
a  political  influence,  that  the  war  might  not 
fail  through  weakness  of  hearts  in  the  rear. 
He  died  Supreme  Court  Justice  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  President  Hayes.  Col.  Thomas^ 
M.  Key,  McClellan" s  Judge  Advocate,  was  a 
Kentucky  born  Democrat  and  a  theoretical 
abolitionist,  but  disliked  mere  free  soilers. 
He  became  most  devoted  to  McClellan,  and 
at  last  was  unable  to  see  any  good  in  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  or  any  hope  for  the  country, 
while  the  Chief  Magistracy  was  in  such 
hands;  and  he  even  showered  maledictions- 
upon  McClellan  because,  when  ill,  he  sent 
for  a  homeopathic  physician.  One  day  the 
people  of  Cincinnati  were  startled  to  see  M. 
F.  Force,  the  junior  member  of  the  Hayes 
law  firm,  march  on  Walnut  street  at  the 
head  of  a  column  of  boys  in  blue,  quietly 
board  a  steamer  and  go  down  the  river.  His- 
military  career  was  chivalric,  and  in  spite 
of  innumerable  hardships  and  exposures, 
and  a  desperate  wound  received  the  day  Mc- 
Pherson  was  killed,  he  returned  from  the 
war  when  it  was  over  and  to  his  law  books 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  There  was  a 
time  when  his  private  letters  from  the  army 
did  more  than  any  other  influence  to  main- 
tain the  confidence  the  personal  friends  of 
General  Grant  had  in  him.  He  especially 
defended  Grant  effectively  after  Shiloh, 
when  Halleck,  Pope  and  Rosecrans  were 
conspicuous  around  Corinth  and  at  points 
on  the  line  from  the  Tennessee  to  Memphis. 
In  the  literary  club  R.  B.  Hayes  was  not 
heard  very  often  or  at  great  length.  He 
was  regular  in  attendance  and  generally 
participated  in  discussions,  but  had  the  abil- 
ity to  condense  his  remarks.  In  a  little 
while  he  said  all  he  had  to  say,  and  sudden- 
ly stopped.  His  utterance  was  conversa- 
tional, his  manner  easy,  his  voice  per- 
suasive, with  a  sympathetic,  almost  na- 
thetic,  note  in  it.  There  was  a  marked 
change  after  the  war.  He  was  louder  and 
more  animated.  He  had  gained  confidence 
and  had  the  habit  of  authority.  The  re- 
freshments at  the  club  were  served  after 
the  literary  exercises  and  Hayes  did  not  re- 
fuse the  Rhine  wine.  Indeed,  his  temper- 
ance reputation  was  forced  upon  him  by  the 
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PresideDtial  office.  Because  so  much  atteu- 
tiou  was  given  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
a  total  abstainer  he  conchuled  to  turn  down 
his  glasses.  He  was  not  the  senior  in  his 
law  firm,  Corwine,  Hayes  &  Force,  but, 
elected  by  one  vote,  had  held  the  important 
office  of  City  Solicitor. 

When  the  Know-Nothing  storm  broke  over 
the  country  early  in  the  fifties  Hayes  de- 
clined to  submit  to  their  exactions  of  cere- 
mony and  excesses  of  organization  and  re- 
striction. He  was  unwilling  to  be  either  a 
Democrat  or  a  Know-Nothing,  and  joined  in 
a  movement  in  Cincinnati  that  might  now 
be  called  a  "  reform."  It  was  hostile  to 
what  was  going  on.  The  heart  of  the 
strength  of  the  reformation  was  in  the  Ger- 
man Republicans.  There  was  a  grand  old 
German,  Stephen  Molitor,  editor  of  the 
Volksblatt,  whose  articles  led  the  way. 
About  a  score  of  zealous  persons  met  in  his 
office  to  organize  and  prepare  a  ticliet,  and 
call  a  meeting  of  all  citizens  opposed  to  the 
Know-Nothings  and  the  Democrats.  Several 
gentlemen  present  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  Spring  for  bolters,  and  they  were  will- 
ing to  go  on  the  ticket  and  be  carried  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind  to  office.  Two  names  of 
those  present  had  been  presented  for  lucra- 
tive positions,  and  a  third  was  mentioned, 
when  Hayes,  who  had  not  spoken,  except  to 
vote  on  motions  and  nominations,  called  a 
lialt.  He  said  it  would  not  do  "  for  us  to 
meet  and  nominate  a  ticket  of  ourselves." 
AVe  might  be  very  good  men,  but  that  would 
never  do.  It  would  kill  the  movement.  The 
ticket  Avas  then  made  up  of  outsiders;  some 
names  carefully  selected  from  .both  the 
party  tickets.  A  meeting  was  called  and 
Hayes  was  to  be  the  president,  but  just  as 
the  Hon.  Richard  Smith  was  about  to  nom- 
inate R.  B.  Hayes  for  chairman  the  Know- 
Nothings  appeared  in  force  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  hall.  The  gas  was  turned  off  by 
a  thoughtful  janitor  just  as  a  general  fight 
opened  precisely  at  midnight,  and  darkness 
brought  silence  and  peace.  This  was  the 
earliest  prominent  appearance  of  Hayes  as 
a  politician,  and  his  natural  selection  as  the 
president  of  a  meeting  indicates  justly  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  and  that 
he  was  for  liberality  and  purity  in  munici- 
pal politics.    He  lived  in  a  stone  front  house 


on  Sixth  street,  and  his  family  was  very  at- 
tractive. Mrs.  Hayes  was  a  devoted  mother, 
and  retained  remarkably  the  delicate  beauty 
of  youth.  Ilcr  hair  was  wonderfully  black 
and  abundant,  and  slie  wore  it  in  long  loops 
descending  over  the  temples,  in  what  was 
best  known  then  as  the  Jenny  Lind  style. 
Iler  eyes  were  dark  and  brilliant,  and  ner 
manners  engaging.  Her  vivacity  was  that 
of  health,  intelligence  and  happiness,  but 
she  never  posed,  and  her  preference  was  to 
meet  a  few  friends,  but  when  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Centennial  on  Ohio  Day,  her  hus- 
band a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  slic 
v\'as  called  for  with  a  mighty  shout,  slu 
stepped  forward  upon  a  balcony  and  faced 
the  tremendous  multitude,  stately  and  radi- 
ant; and  there  is  rarely  seen  so  fine  a  figure 
of  womanhood  or  one  that  swayed  with  a 
grace  so  unconscious  and  absolute  as  she  in 
saluting  the  people. 

In  the  first  months  of  his  service  in  the 
army  Haj'es  was  not  a  showy  officer.  He 
was  in  a.  new  business  and  slowly,  carefully 
sought  to  master  it.  He  won  the  hearts  of 
the  boys  of  his  regiment  when  he  explained 
to  them  that  tlie  rifles  that  had  been  issued 
to  them  were  not  as  good  as  thej'^  should 
have  been,  but  were  the  best  Uncle  Sam  had 
to  give  th(>ni,  and  better  than  those  with 
wliich  their  fathers  had  fought  in  the  Revo- 
lution; and  when  the  Government  had  better 
guns  the  boys  of  the  Twenty-third  would 
not  be  forgotten.  As  the  regiment  saw  ac- 
tive service  Colonel  Hayes  w^as  known  to  bi' 
a,  brave  man,  never  flinching  under  fire,  and 
the  men  of  his  command  grew  fond  of  his 
voice.  It  was  far  carrying,  had  -inspiration 
.n  it,  and  a  clear  ring  of  hearty  manhood. 
It  was  his  voice  that  carried  the  brigade 
through  the  swamp  on  Early's  left  and 
crumpled  up  tlie  line,  the  winning  blow 
ordered  by  Sheridan  at  the  battle  of  Win- 
chester. The  men  had  faltered,  but  Hayes 
spurred  in  headlong,  and  when  his  horse  at 
last  floundered  and  mired,  he  stood  up  in 
the  saddle  and  sprang  forward,  leading  the 
way  and  deciding  the  day. 

Severely  Avounded  at  South  Mountain, 
Colonel  Hayes  bled  profusely,  and,  fainting, 
called  his  wife  by  her  pet  name,  tho  she 
was  far  away,  because  he  instinctively 
turned   to   her   in  trouble,   and   it  happened 
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slic  soon  found  liim  in  tho  hospital  to  which 
ho  was  convi'.vod,  and  wlioro  slio  dovotodly 
carod  for  liini  and  his  wounded  comrades. 
A^  ith  liis  arm  in  a  slinj?  he  visited  Cincin- 
nati, and  was  asked  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  his  ward  in  the  fire  engine 
Jiouse  in  opposition  to  the  draft.  He  was 
(here,  l)ut  declined  for  a  time  to  take  part 
in  the  proceedings,  and  his  presence  did  not 
seem  to  accord  exactly  with  the  object  of 
the  meeting.  However,  as  he  was  called 
repeatedly,  ho  stood  up  by  <a  machine  bril- 
liant with  brass,  and  said  if  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  citizens  who  had  assembled  to 
meet  the  requirement  that  the  armies  of 
the  Union  were  to  be  reinforced,  he  desired 
their  success;  otherwise  not.  He  was  from 
the  camps,  and  the  thinned  ranks  must  be 
filled  up  !  He  would  be  able  to  go  in  a  few 
days,  and  wanted  to  carry  news  of  good 
cheer  to  his  comrades. 


He  was  after  this  selected  to  leave  the 
wrmy  and  run  for  Congress,  but  refused, 
using  the  expression  that  an  officer  who 
would  do  such  a  thing  "  should  be  scalped.'' 
He  was  with  Hunter  in  the  famous  Lynch- 
burg raid,  and  that  adventurous  expedition, 
at  last  confronted  by  a  superior  force,  was 
driven  into  the  valley  of  the  Kanawha.  He 
always  met  the  favorite  theory  of  the  sym- 
pathizers Avith  the  Confederates  that  the 
slaughter  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness 
between  Grant  and  Lee  was  almost  al- 
together of  the  troops  of  Grant,  by  saying 
that  the  people  of  Virginia,  in  the  part  of  the 
country  where  he  was  at  that  time,  did  not 
think  so,  but  were  greatly  distressed  by 
what  they  heard  from  the  series  of  conflicts, 
their  own  losses  being  most  grievous  and 
terrible. 

New  York  City. 


THE    LIBERAL    LEADERSHIP. 


BY    JUSTIX    M  CARTHY,     M.   P. 


The  I'Mi'liam(>ntary  Session  will  begin  its 
work  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  February,  and 
it  will  meet  under  conditions  which,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge  at  the  present  moment, 
must  seem  unfavorable  to  the  Liberal  Party. 
I  have  already  explained  to  the  readers  of 
The  Independent  that  the  division  or  ap- 
parent division  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal 
Party  is  not  really  a  question  as  to  the  rival 
claims  of  men,  but  is  a  question  as  to  the 
rival  claims  of  policy, 

Edmond  About  many  years  ago  described 
the  late  Prince  Napoleon  as  an  unemployed 
Crosar.  In  the  Liberal  Party  at  present 
tlKH-e  seem  to  bo  two  unemployed  Caesars. 
Prince  Napoleon  never  was  employed;  each 
of  the  Liberal  Cresars  has  put  himself  out 
of  employment.  Lord  Rosebery  declined  the 
Leadership  of  the  liiberal  Party  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  Sir  William  Harcourt  has 
resigned  the  Leadership  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Each  of  the  Cresars  who  has 
thus  put  himself  out  of  employment  is  qual- 
ified beyond  all  rivalry  for  the  employment 
which  he  has  decided  not  to  accept.    Lord 


Rosebery  is  beyond  all  possible  dispute  the 
best  man  to  lead  the  Liberal  Party  in  t)ie 
House  of  Lords;  he  is  a  parliamentary  de- 
bater and  orator  of  the  highest  rank;  he 
has  proved  that  he  can  be  a  statesman  when 
he  allows  the  work  of  statesmanship  to  en- 
gross his  whole  attention.  He  is  popular 
among  Liberals  of  all  shades  and  classes. 
All  who  know  him  are  his  friends. 

But  then,  unfortunately,  he  is  thrown 
away  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  just  as  the 
younger  Pitt  would  have  been,  or  Canning, 
or  Gladstone.  The  Liberal  Leader  in  the 
House  of  liords  only  leads  a  small  minority. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  peers  are  Tories 
who  vote  together  in  solid  battalion  when- 
ever any  question  of  Liberal  policy  against 
Conservative  policy  is  concerned;  at  least 
until  a  TJberal  majority  gets  possession  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  voice  of  the 
uproused  constituencies  proclaims  that  the 
House  of  Lords  must  give  way  or  go  down. 
When  it  comes  to  that  the  House  of  Lords 
always  does  give  way  and  the  Liberal  pol 
icy  prevails.    I  have  often  wished  that  th^ 
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House  of  Lords  would  not  thus  give  way 
but  would  stand  out  to  the  last  on  some 
great  question,  and  thus  compel  the  country 
to  deal  decisively  once  for  all  with  the 
Hereditary  Chamber. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  Liberal  Leader  in 
the  House  of  Lords  might  just  as  well  be 
Lord  Kimberley  as  Lord,  Kosebery,  might 
just  as  well  be  Lord  Kimberley  as  Pitt,  or 
Fox,  or  Gladstone.  Then  the  trouble  is  that 
if  a  man  be  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords  he  cannot  get  out  of  it.  Once  a  peer 
alwaj^s  a  peer,  is  the  cheerful  rule  of  out* 
Constitution.  It  is  not  possible  for  Lord 
Kosebery  to  renounce  his  seat  in  the  Peers' 
Chamber  and  get  elected  for  the  House  of 
Commons  and  become  Leader  there.  Nor 
is  it  possible  as  a  matter  of  practical  politics 
for  even  a  Prime  Minister,  if  lie  be  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  be  any  longer  the  real 
Leader  of  a  party.  All  the  battles  of  the 
party  have  to  be  fought  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  Prime  Minister  in  the 
House  of  Lords  occupies  much  the  same  po- 
sition as  the  commander  of  an  army  might 
do  if  he  were  loclvcd  up  in  a  tower  far  out 
of  sight  of  the  battlefield. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  has  proved  himself 
ever  since  Gladstone's  death  a  thoroughly 
capable  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons— 
indeed,  the  most  capable  man  for  the  posi- 
tion the  House  of  Commons  could  now  have. 
But  then  he  has  refused  to  hold  the  place  of 
Leader  any  longer,  and  there  is  no  way  of 
getting  an  injunction  from  the  law  courts 
to  compel  him  to  return  to  his  post.  Why, 
then,  did  he  resign?  We  liear  all  manner  of 
reasons  set  forth  or  suggested.  My  own 
belief  is  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  resigned 
because  of  the  tendency  among  too  many 
Liberals  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it  to  favor 
the  reaction  toward  what  is  called  a  "  spir- 
ited foreign  policy."  Since  Gladstone's 
death  the  spell  of  the  spirited  foreign  policy 
has  been  resuming  its  sorcery  over  the  mind 
of  the  average  Briton.  It  had  no  charm  for 
Gladstone,  but  even  at  the  zenith  of  his 
power  there  were  times  when  the  loyalty  of 
many  of  his  followers  was  severely  tried  by 
his  noble  efforts  to  keep  the  country  out  of 
a  policy  of  wanton  warlike  enterprise.  It 
was  tried  when  he  agreed  to  the  "Alabama  " 
convention;  it  was  tried  when  he  refused  to 


stamp  out  the  Transvaal  Republic.  Now 
that  he  is  gone  the  war  spirit  asserts  itself 
again,  and  the  man  who  proclaims  himself 
opposed  to  a  policy  of  enterprise  and  annex- 
ation is  denounced  as  a  Little  Englander. 
This  and  not  any  pitiful  question  of  per- 
sonal rivalry  is  the  real  reason  of  the  pres- 
ent dissensions- dissensions  wliich  I  hope 
may  be  only  passing— in  the  ranks  of  the 
Liberal  Party. 

John  Morley,  I  suppose,  will  be  withdrawn 
to  a  great  extent  from  active  political  Ufa 
by  his  work  as  the  biographer  of  Gladstone. 
That  work  will  indeed  be  one  to  tax  the 
powers  of  even  a  literary  Hercules.  The 
amount  of  correspondence  that  will  have 
to  be  read  and  re-read,  arranged  and 
re-arranged,  will  be  so  vast  that  even  to 
think  of  it  is  almost  enough  to  take  one's 
breath  away.  Mr.  Morley,  however,  is  one 
of  those  men  who,  witli  a  seemingly  fragile 
and  nervous  frame,  have  an  unconquerable 
spirit  and  an  inexhaustible  powder  of  patient 
labor;  and  he  will  not  shrink  from  anj^  of 
the  details  of  the  task  which  he  has  accept 
ed.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  best  man  to 
whom  the  work  could  be  intrusted.  I  hav^ 
heard  some  question  raised  as  to  whether 
he  is  likelj'^  to  enter  with  thorough  sympathy 
into  that  spirit  of  deep  religious  conviction 
which  animated  Gladstone's  treatment  of 
every  political  as  well  as  of  every  personal 
question.  But  there  is  in  Morley's  mind  a 
large  infusion  of  that  quality  which,  for 
want  of  a  more  expressive  plirase,  I  may 
call  the  dramatic  instinct;  the  instinct,  that 
is  to  say,  which  enables  one  man  to  enter 
into  and  fully  understand  the  convictions 
and  feelings  of  another  man  even  where 
those  convictions  and  feelings  are  not  by 
nature  akin  to  his  own.  No  two  men  of  the 
same  general  principles  could  be  less  alike 
in  some  ways  than  John  Morley,  the  specu- 
lative thinker,  the  deep  reader  of  many 
literatures,  and  Richard  Cobden,  the  advo- 
cate of  one  general  purpose  and  one  general 
principle.  Yet  those  who  knew  Cobden  best 
can  best  appreciate  how  thoroughly  John 
Morley  entered  into  Cobden's  mind  and 
heart  and  nature  when  he  came  to  write 
Cobden's  life.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
judgment  of  those  who  knew^  Gladstone  best 
will  say  much  the  same  thing  of  Morley's 
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Life  of  ( Jladslolic  when  it  coincs  to  be  i)iil)- 
lisliod. 

r  Mill  wiiting  now  before  the  Liberal  Pnrty 
li.is  iiinde  its  cliolce  of  a  successor  to  Sir 
Willi:ini  Ilarcourt,  and  shall  not  indulge  in 
any  conjecture  as  to  the  choice  that  may  be 
made.  But  if  T  were  in  a  position  which 
could  warrant  me  in  offering  any  sugges- 
tion to  the  Liberal  Party  my  strong  recom- 
mendation would  be  that  INIr.  Herbert  Glad- 
stone should  be  invited  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion. Herbert  Gladstone  has  very  seldom 
spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has 
never,  I  think,  made  a  long  speech  there. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  always  felt 
overpowered  by  a  dread  of  saying  anything 
that  might  seem  to  compromise  the  policj'^ 
or  tactics  of  his  illustrious  father.  But  I 
have  often  heard  him  speak  at  public  meet- 
ings of  all  kinds,  and  he  is  in  my  opinion 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  powerful  polit- 
ical speakers  in  England.  I  have  had  much 
to  do  Avith  him  in  political  affairs,  and  have 
sought  and  have  had  the  advantage  of  his 
counsel  in  many  a  season  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  and  I  can  say  that  a  cooler  head,  a 
clearer  judgment,  a  steadier  nerve,  a  stouter 
courage  cannot  be  found  among  the  men 
of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Readers  of  The  Independent  who  are  in 
quest  of  something  genuine  and  original  in 


iM-iioii  caiMiot  do  hcllci-  than  tal-ic  u|i  a  short 
novel  just  imblislicd  in  tliis  country  and 
called  'The  Silver  Fox."  The  story  is  by 
the  author  or  authors  of  "The  Real  Char 
lotte,"  a  novel  of  remarkable  power  whlcli 
appeared  some  years  ago  and  took  a  linn 
grip  of  the  reading  public.  The  new  story. 
"  The  Silver  Fox-,"  shows  a  singular  com- 
bination of  strength  and  artistic  relinenient. 
T  have  spoken  of  it  as  original,  but  its  orig- 
inality consists  in  the  treatment  rather  than 
in  the  subject.  In  truth  it  may  be  doubted 
if  there  are  any  original  subjects  left  for  the 
novel-writer  now,  and  the  author  of  "  The 
Silver  Fox  "  has  been  content  to  deal  with 
a  familiar  theme— the  contrast  between  the 
ideas  of  Celtic  Ireland  and  those  of  Londoii 
society.  The  story  is  full  of  humor,  some- 
times bright,  more  often  grim,  of  keen 
pathos  with  deep  notes  of  tragedy,  and 
every  one  of  its  characters  is  drawn  to  the 
very  life.  The  style  seems  strangely  out 
of  keeping  with  that  w'hicli  prevails  in  most 
of  our  novels  of  to-day;  it  is  so  concise  that 
not  a  single  word  is  anywhere  throAvn 
away,  and  yet  every  word  carries  its  full 
meaning  as  clearly  as  a  note  of  music.  I 
cannot  help  giving  the  book  this  high  prals#, 
and  I  may  say  that  1  have  not  the  remotest 
idea  as  to   its  authorship. 

London,  England. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  THE  EXPANSION 

PROBLEM. 

BY     HE.VRY    A.     STIMSON,     D.D. 


On  the  11th  of  February  last  there  died 
Ferdinand  Fabre,  whom  Edmund  Gosse  has 
characterized  as  the  most  original  of  the 
contemporary  writers  of  France.  He  was  a 
novelist,  vshose  books  have  not  been  trans- 
lated into  English  and  whose  name  is  almost 
unknown  outside  his  native  land.  He  was 
an  early  friend  of  Taine  and  Renan,  and 
after  more  than  thirty  j^ears  of  successful 
literary  life  died  at  the  age  of  68,  leaving 
some  twenty  volumes  and  a  reputation 
which  was  on  the  point  of  admitting  him  to 
the  French  Academy  His  interest  to  us  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  in  his  own  land  an  ac- 


cepted interpreter  of  the  interior  life  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  M.  Taine  has  said  that  a 
study  of  his  novels  is  indispensable  to  the 
historian  of  modern  France. 

Our  interest  in  him  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  as  the  result  of  the  war  \yith  Spain  and 
our  new  national  responsibilities,  the  Roman 
('hurcli  is  destined  to  play  a  far  larger  part 
in  our  national  affairs  than  ever  in  the  past, 
and  it  beh-eoves  us  all  to  seek  to  know  what 
that  Church  reallj'  is. 

I  have  long  believed  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  God  in  his  own  time  to  revive  and  renew 
the  great  historic  churches,  however  corrupt 
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or  dead  they  may  now  be.  They  are  churches 
of  Jesus  Christ;  they  bear  his  name;  they 
liave  each  filled  a  large  place  in  the  unfold- 
ing of  his  Kingdom;  despite  many  accre- 
tions of  false  doctrine  and  corrupt  practice 
they  all  hold  firmly  the  great  essential 
truths,  and  in  this  respect  are  quite  as  near 
to  us  as  we  Protestant  Christians  are  to  one 
another;  and  strenuous  and  just  as  has 
been  the  contest  we  have  often  been  com- 
peHed  to  wage  with  them,  and  eager  as  has 
been  the  propoganda  we  have  sought,  and  in 
some  directions  are  even  now  seeliing,  to 
carry  on  against  them,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Cod  is  going  to  suffer  their  candle  to  be  put 
out,  or  ever  to  mal^e  them  over  as  Prot- 
estants. 

We  have  successfully  passed  through  our 
various  stages  of  attack  of  Anti-Romanism 
and  Know-Nothingism;  while  Father  Chini- 
quy,  the  Escaped  Nun,  Brother  Fulton,  and 
Instly  tlie  A.  P.  A.,  have  made  us  shiver 
down  the  baclv  with  grewsome  tales  and 
awesome  fears.  Nor  do  I  thinlv  that  it  is  al- 
together due  to  the  growing  familiarity 
Mith  which  we  contemplate  the  ways  of  St. 
Mary-the-Virgin  and  St.  Ignatius,  or  the 
presence  on  the  streets  of  Episcopal  breth- 
ren wearing  shovel  hats  and  the  soutane, 
that  our  fears  of  a  Gunpowder  Plot  have  dis- 
appeared, or  the  name  Jesuit  has  been 
robbed  for  us  of  its  terrors.  We  have  simply 
grown  in  confidence  in  American  common 
sense  and  in  the  poAver  of  American  insti- 
tutions to  meet  all  sorts  of  strain  and  to 
control  and  modify  all  sorts  of  people. 

But  now  new  and  altogether  unanticipated 
nnd  untried  conditions  have  arisen.  The 
lands  that  have  come  under  our  control  are 
not  only  vast  and  bristling  with  all  sorts  of 
diiTicult  problems  but  they  are  one  and  all 
fiefs  of  the  Catholic  Church.  For  upward 
of  400  years  it  has  had  its  undisputed  way 
with  them,  it  was  the  Church  of  the  con- 
queror, but  it  long  since  became  the  Church 
of  the  people.  Gomez  and  Aguinaldo  waged 
war  with  the  Spaniards,  and  had  excellent 
reasons  for  hating  the  priests,  but  neither 
the  Cubans  nor  the  Filipinos  have  any 
thought  of  abandoning  the  Roman  Church 
or  substituting  another  religion  for  the 
('Uly  one  tliey  and  their  fathers  have  known, 
^loreover,  vast  properties  in  all  these  lands 


are   vested   in    Uie   Clnircli.    It   holds   in   its 
hands  the  souls  of  the  people,   it  has  con- 
trolled their  education,   it  has  been   every- 
where and   always   the   power  behind   and 
above  the  government,  and  it  possesses  im- 
mense  vested   interests.    It  is   fairly   ques- 
tionable   whether    the    first    step    can    be 
taken  in  the  new  way  which  we  would  in- 
troduce   without   depriving   the    Church    of 
many  of  these  rights  and  very  much  of  its 
property,  as  has  been  done  in  Mexico  and  in 
Italy.    The  dilficulty   before   us  lies  not   in 
the  fact  that  we  have  guaranteed  existing 
rights  and  possessions;  that  is  a  condition 
that  always  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  ruling 
power.    It  is  a  ditficulty   far  greater  than 
any  that  arises  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 
tliemselves.        They    are    already     matters 
of  universal  discussion;  they  fill  the  news- 
papers  and   inagazines,   and   constitute   the 
I'urden  of  the  debates  in  every  assembly  in 
the  land.    This  difficulty  is  nowhere  spoken 
of.    It  is  too  delicate  and  dangerous.    It  is 
the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  our  own  land  toward  the  interests  of  their 
coreligionists.    That  earnest  appeal  has  al- 
ready gone  from   Havana  and  Manila  and 
Madrid  to  Rome  every  one  knows.    That  the 
Pope  is  deeply  concerned  is  certain.    That 
his  chief  counselors  and  chief  agents  are  to 
be  American  Catholic  prelates  is  unquestion- 
able.   What  are  to  be  their  instructions,  and 
A^'hat  is  to  be  their  attitude?    It  is  not  the 
([uestion  of  the  gain  or  loss  of  prestige  and 
vast  possessions,  and  of  the  absolute  control 
of  some  millions  of  people;  it  is  of  the  course 
of   the   Catholic    Church    in    the    future   de- 
velopment of  the  United  States.    A  new  era 
has   come;   a  new  opportunity  has   opened. 
What  was  not  possible  before  may  be  pos- 
sible  now.    The   largest   Jesuit   province   in 
the  world,  with  a  single  exception,  is  that  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.    Let  no  man  think  that  every 
order  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  every  prel- 
ate in  America  is  not  stirred  over  the  ques- 
tion before  us.    The  United  States  has  now 
to  deal  with  the  Catholic  Church  as  never 
before  in  its  history.    For  this  reason  it  is 
immensely  important  for  us  to  gather  from 
every    source    testimony    as    to    what    that 
(^hurch  in  its  inmost  life  to-day  really  is. 

Here  is  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  Fer- 
dinand Fabre.    We  all  know  something  of 
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the  priesthood  of  the  French  and  Italian 
novelists.  We  have  laughed  at  the?  bitter 
sarcasm  of  Vibert's  pictures.  We  have  some 
01'  us  wondered  over  the  life  of  Cardinal 
Manning,  and  the  vagaries  of  Ilelbeck  of 
Bannisdale,  over  whom  our  Catholic  friends 
are  sharply  contending  among  themselves. 
8()i)ie  may  have  sought  inside  knowledge 
in  Zola's  "  Lourdes  "  and  "  Rome."  Here  is  a 
Frenchman  who  knows  the  Church  of  his 
own  land  and  day  as  no  other  writer  does. 
A  native  of  the  Cevennes,  he  lived  in  that 
part  of  France  which  for  nearly  2,000  years 
has  been  the  home  of  the  simplest  and  most 
unquestioning  faith.  A  man  of  the  people, 
he  loved  his  home  with  an  affection  so 
strong  that  he  could  with  difficulty  live  else- 
where; its  mountains,  its  great  moors,  its 
brilliant  streams,  its  woodlands  and  mead- 
ows, its  hot  plains,  its  fresh  and  dewy  hill 
country,  its  vineyards  and  grain  fields,  its 
cherry  orchards  and  rose  covered  walls,  its 
birds  and  little  wild  animals,  its  herds  and 
flocks  of  goats,  all  made  up  his  familiar 
world.  The  drama  of  its  quiet  life  was  all 
he  cared  to  know  of  life,  and  he  knew  it  as 
no  one  else. 

But  greater  than  his  interest  in  the  people 
was  his  interest  in  the  priesthood.  Here  is 
a  series  of  romances  in  which  a  woman 
hardly  appears;  in  which  there  is  no  heroine, 
and  in  which  woman's  love  beyond  that  of 
a  mother  or  a  sister  is  unknown.  His  ma- 
terial is  the  priesthood,  with  its  ambitions, 
its  passions,  its  contests,  dealt  with  by  a 
master  hand.  He  chooses  his  material,  as 
he  wrote  in  reply  to  some  accuser,  not  of  a 
purpose.  He  entered  the  Church  not  to 
study  it  and  make  merchandise  of  it;  it  was 
forced  upon  him.  He  was  bred  to  it.  Long 
intimacy,  the  keenest  emotions  of  his  youth, 
the  tenacious  tendencies  of  his  spirit  held 
him  to  a  task  that  gave  room  to  no  other. 
His  account  of  it  may  therefore  be  accepted 
as  both  intimate  and  true. 

In  "  Ma  Vocation  "  we  have  what  may  be 
regarded  as  an  autobiography  of  his  youth. 
It  gives  us  the  picture  of  an  only  son  of  a 
once  successful  local  architect  and  engineer, 
now  suffering  reverses.  The  lad  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  tender  love  of  his  mother  and  a 
pious  aunt,  through  whose  influence  he  is 
led  to  begin  a  course  of  study  which  in  time 


leads  him  to  the  seminary  in  which  the  can- 
didates for  the  priesthood  are  trained.  The 
only  priests  he  lias  known  are  the  simple 
minded,  kindly  men  of  his  native  region. 
The  life  of  the  seminary  is  described  in 
minutest  detail.  It  is  simple,  strong,  pure 
and  compelling.  It  is  fitted  to  train  men 
for  absolute  loyalty  to  the  Clmrch.  Among 
the  young  men  are  to  be  found  just  such 
differences  of  breeding  and  of  character  as 
we  find  in  our  own  si^minaries.  There  is 
the  same  temptation  to  make  a  profession 
of  the  ministry  on  the  part  of  some,  the 
same  low  ideals,  the  same  easy  acceptance 
of  any  requirements;  and  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  the  same  devoted  resolute  souls, 
with  clear  faith,  ecstatic  impulse  and  heroic 
purpose,  and  also  the  same  timid,  self-dis- 
trustful, ever  hesitant  doubter.  The  book 
terminates  with  a  consecration  service  in 
which  such  a  candidate  in  a  scene  of  in- 
describable power,  under  the  uncontrollable 
terrors  of  his  own  fears,  loses  his  mind  in 
the  moment  when  his  name  is  called,  bounds 
over  the  pews,  rushes  through  the  horrified 
audience  and  is  caught  in  the  corridor  with- 
out, a  raving  maniac. 

This  so  works  upon  the  young  Fabre  that 
in  the  night  he  has  a  vision  in  which  it  is 
solemnly  announced  to  him  that  God  will 
not  accept  him  as  a  priest,  and  arising  from 
his  couch  in  solemn  joy  he  writes  and  mails 
the  letter  to  his  mother  which  closes  his 
career. 

He  loves  the  Church  and  the  priesthood 
devotedly,  and  from  that  hour  it  continues 
to  fill  his  mind  until  at  the  age  of  32,  after 
vainly  trying  to  shut  himself  up  to  journal- 
ism in  Paris,  he  brings  out  his  first  novel, 
"  Les  Courbezon,"  scenes  in  clerical  life, 
which  is  accepted  at  once  as  authoritative, 
and  is  crow^ned  with  instant  success. 

In  his  boyhood  he  had  been  much  with  an 
uncle,  a  priest.  This  uncle  naturally  enters 
into  many  of  his  stories.  In  "  Mon  Oncle 
Celestin  "  Ave  have  the  story  of  a  simple 
minded  and  entirely  devoted  village  priest, 
studious,  guileless,  living  near  to  God,  ab- 
sorbed in  good  w^orks.  The  revelation  is 
that  his  humble  position  and  his  goodness 
do  not  protect  him  from  persecution  wi'.hir 
the  Church.  Fierce  ambitions  and  jealousies 
are  on  every  side,  against  w^hich  he  is  help- 
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less,  and  he  is  only  saved  by  death  from  be- 
ing at  last  unfrocked  because  of  false 
charges  which  are  so  amazing  to  him  and  so 
utterlj''  repugnant  to  his  whole  life  that  he 
cannot  gather  himself  in  defense. 

The  note  we  find  here  runs  through  all  the 
books.  The  French  country  clergy,  the 
clergy  Fabre  knows,  are  men  of  exalted 
chastity.  The  priests  of  Italy,  of  Cuba,  of 
the  Philippines  are  no  kindred  of  theirs. 
Sin  of  this  kind  is  to  them  a  horror.  What- 
ever other  faults  they  may  have  they  are 
men  to  be  trusted  in  the  homes  and  with  the 
families  of  their  flock. 

Two  great  books  give  us  two  other  points 
of  view  which  are  equally  distinct  and  sig- 
nificant. "  L'Abbe  Tigrane  "  is  the  story  of 
a  priestly  ambition  so  fierce  and  consuming 
that  it  leads  its  victim  to  extremes  that  sug- 
gest insanity.  The  hero  is  a  man  past  mid- 
dle life,  highly  endowed,  eloquent,  a  scholar, 
a  ruler  of  men,  when  the  story  opens,  the 
vicar  general  of  a  cathedral  church  in  a  de- 
vout little  city  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees. 
His  ambition  is  first  the  bishopric,  for 
which  he  labors  and  plots,  elbowing  his 
way,  trampling  on  friend  and  foe  whom  he 
may  think  in  his  path,  winning  in  time  the 
archbishopric,  onlj'^  to  dream  of  the  papacy 
itself,  which  he  stands  contemplating  as  a 
mighty  possibility  when  the  story  closes. 

The  enemies  of  this  man  are  principally 
what  are  known  in  the  Church  as  "  the  regu- 
lars," the  members  of  the  various  religious 
orders— Benedictines,  Capuchins,  Francis- 
cans, Jesuits  and  the  like.  We  have  a  man 
of  pre-eminent  strength  matched  against 
forces  which  under  the  circumstances  he 
overcomes,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  all 
that  makes  him  worthy  of  the  positions  he 
seeks  to  obtain. 

In  "  Lucifer,"  a  still  more  wonderful  book, 
we  have  the  same  forces  arrayed  against 
a  man  of  an  entirely  different  type.  We 
have  seen  how  in  that  world  within  the 
world,  of  the  priesthood,  excluded  as  it  is 
from  the  great  world  outside,  there  are  still 
human  passions  dealing  with  different  ma- 
terials, moving  in  different  realms,  but  as 
fierce  and  destructive  as  any  we  know  with- 
out. In  this  book  we  have  a  revelation  of 
the  power  of  the  great  organization  which 
controls  the  Church  itself.    Bernard  Jourfier, 


the  hero,  is  a  member  of  a  good  family, 
pure,  noble,  utterly  devoted  to  his  work,  a 
wonderful  preacher,  humble,  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  the  working  people  in  a  poor  parish 
in  the  lowest  part  of  an  episcopal  city.  His 
reputation  grows  until  the  chapter  is  com- 
pelled to  open  to  him  a  canon's  stall.  He  is 
haunted  with  the  thought  of  his  own  un- 
worthiness  and  flings  himself  into  historical 
study  and  writing  which  only  increases  his 
reputation  until  the  government  compels  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  offer  liim  a 
bishopric.  Then  the  antagonism  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  have  in  vain  tried  to  bend  him 
to  their  uses,  declares  itself,  and  he  is  led 
to  accept  the  sacred  office  only  to  protect  the 
Church  against  these  enemies  in  its  own 
house.  The  story  is  the  tale  of  the  battle 
between  this  solitary,  pure,  strong  soul  and 
the  sleepless,  merciless,  undying  foe.  At 
last  he  appeals  to  Rome.  The  great  scene  of 
the  book  is  laid  there.  Pope  Pio  Nono  re- 
ceives him  with  cold  and  cruel  curtesy  and 
turns  him  over  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Congre- 
gations, Cardinal  Finella,  in  whose  hands  he 
is  crushed  as  under  a  hammer.  Everywhere 
he  is  surrounded  and  watched.  He  can 
neither  justify  nor  protect  himself.  The 
Jesuits  were  omnipresent  in  his  diocese, 
they  are  omnipotent  in  Rome.  He  returns 
to  his  home  a  broken  man.  In  a  winter's 
storm  he  is  found  dead  in  the  snow  outside 
the  cathedral,  and  on  Christmas  eve  his 
body  is  laid  in  state  before  the  altar  of  his 
own  church,  the  Chief  of  the  Jesuits  pro- 
nouncing over  it  in  solemn  triumph  the  one 
word  Lucifer. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
come? 

First,  that  the  priesthood  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  certainly  in  France,  and  with  every 
probability  none  the  less  in*  tie  F:.ited 
States,  is  composed  of  men  who  in  the  main 
are  clean  of  life,  wholly  devoted  to  their 
Church,  in  which  they  believe  utterly,  hon- 
ored and  loved  by  their  parishioners,  upon 
the  youth  of  whom  they  exercise  boundless 
influence,  and  trained  in  a  prof'-  .^onal  dis- 
cipline which  has  no  parallel  among  us. 
That  this  discipline  does  not  produce  visible 
spiritual  results  that  would  be  entirely  ap- 
proved by  the  standards  to  which  we  are  ac- 
customed does  not  detract  from  ty^p-  txemen- 
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dous  power  it  exerts,  both  upon  the  indi- 
vidual and  upon  tlio  C'liurcli.  Tlic  j^cntle 
wisdom  of  Fabre's  confessor  in  tlie  semi- 
nary quoting  to  the  trembling  student  at  last 
St.  Jerome's  Luhriciini  (idolescentiw  iter,  in 
quo  et  ego  lapsus  smn,  coupled  with  the  beau- 
tiful character  of  the  professors,  is  a  suffi- 
cient explanation. 

Second,  thy  priesthood,  while  escaping 
n)an.y  of  the  temptations  of  the  outside 
world,  has  its  own  struggles  and  furnishes 
an  arena  for  a  war  of  passions,  of  ambition 
and  envy  and  hate,  if  not  as  extensive  yet 
as  intense  and  cruel  as  any  outside. 

Third,  the  great  power  in  the  Church  is 
that  of  tlie  "  regulars "-  -i  e.,  the  various 
orders,  among  which  the  Jesuits  are  the 
chief  and  by  far  the  most  aggressive  and 
powerful.  Despite  their  expulsion  from  the 
different  European  countries  during  this 
century,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  Avholly  regained  their  prestige  and 
were  neA^er  stronger  than  they  are  to-day. 
They  seem  to  control  the  papacy.  Their 
system  gives  tliem  superiority  over  the  or- 
dinary clergy  everywhere  and  makes  them 
largely  independent  of  the  bishops,  whom 
they  eitlier  influence  or  antagonize;  while 
their  discipline  is  such  as  to  secure  un- 
deviating     loyalty     to     the  order     and     to 


attract  to  thcii-  ranks  the  stronger,  purer 
and  more  zealous  of  tlie  younger  clergy. 
The  Jesuits  have  of  late  (entered  the  Philip- 
pines and  are  carrying  on  strenuous  war- 
fare with  tlie  other  orders  who  have 
hitherto  alone  represented  the  Church,  and 
wlio  are  mainly  responsible  for  all  the  cor- 
ruption in  those  islands. 

Fourth,  the  Catholic  Church,  despite  its 
losses  politically  in  modern  times,  has  al- 
ready regained  all  it  lost  under  Bismarck 
in  Germany,  is  very  near  to  regaining  its 
influence  in  Italy,  is  looked  to  with  more  of 
anxiety  or  of  hope  according  to  the  procliv- 
ity of  the  individual  in  France,  is  eagerly 
confident  of  its  future  in  England,  and  de- 
spite its  rate  of  growth  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  less  than  that  of  Protestantism,  is 
looking  to  this  country  as  the  scene  of  com- 
ing triumphs  which,  as  they  shall  be  won  by 
purer  methods,  will  be  both  more  brilliant 
and  more  enduring  than  any  of  the  past. 
To  this  outlook  the  events,  of  the  past  year 
give  a  new  promise.  In  any  case  we  may 
make  up  our  minds  that  there  is  no  group 
of  men  so  worthy  of  watching,  there  is  no 
organization  so  sure  to  exert  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  the 
immediate  future,  as  the  Church  of  Rome. 

New  York  City. 


FRENCH    RIGHTS  AND   NEWFOUNDLAND'S   WRONGS. 

BY    THE    REV.     M.     HARVEY,    LL.D. 


The  unsettled  disputes  between  England 
and  France — now  more  than  a  centui-y  and  a 
half  old— regarding  the  Treaty  Rights  of  the 
latter  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  have 
recently  assumed  a  more  threatening  aspect 
than  at  any  previous  period.  The  causes 
which  have  brought  about  this  aggravated 
recrudescence  of  the  old  quarrel  may  be 
briefly  described. 

During  last  summer  two  delegates  of  the 
Government— Sir  James  Winter,  Premier  of 
the  Colony  and  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Morine,  Min- 
ister of  Finance— visited  England.  They 
had  been  commissioned  to  confer  with  the 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Minister  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  regarding  the  condi- 


tion of  the  Colony,  and  especilly  to  urge 
upon  him  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
Treaty  Shore,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called 
"  the  French  Shore."  The  Colonial  Minister 
consented,  and  nominated  two  eminent  men 
who  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Im- 
perial Government,  Sir  John  Bramston  and 
Sir  James  Erskine,  to  proceed  to  Newfound- 
land and  report  on  the  effect  of  these  treat- 
ies in  connection  with  the  development  of 
the  Colony's  resources.  They  visited  the 
whole  of  the  Treaty  Shore,  from  Cape  Ray 
round  by  the  north  to  its  termination  at 
Cape  St.  John,  on  the  Northeastern  Coast— 
an  extent  of  nearly  800  miles— they  inquired 
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into  the  condition  of  the  residents,— about 
11,000  in  number,— the  bearing  of  the 
Treaties  on  tlie  developments  of  tlie  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  region,  and  examined 
a  large  number  of  witnesses.  About  two 
months  were  spent  in  their  investigations. 
Their  report  was,  of  course,  presented  to  the 
Colonial  Minister,  but  will  not  be  published 
till  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
A  short  time  after  their  return  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain delivered  his  famous  speech  at  Man- 
chester, in  whicli  he  made  pointed  reference 
to  the  Newfoundland  dithculty,  and  charged 
the  French  with  unwarrantable  aggressive- 
ness and  irritating  interferences,  which, 
without  benefiting  themselves,  inflicted  seri- 
ous injur}^  on  the  Colony. 

The   effect  of  this  outspoken  declaration 
was   startling.    It  was   evidently   prompted 
by  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners; 
and  it  Avas  at  once  inferred  that  this  docu- 
ment was  favorable  to  the  case  of  the  Col- 
ony;  that  it  sustained  the  oft-repeated  com- 
plaints of  the  Colonists,  and  proved  that  their 
grievances  were  real  and  of  a  serious  nature. 
Further,  it  implied  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
speaker    the  French  had  been  violating  the 
Treaties,    and    pursuing    im    Newfoundland 
what    Mr.    Chamberlain   designated   in   an- 
other speech     "  a   pin-prick   policy."       The 
news  of  this  statement  was  received  here 
with  applause,  and  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion.   The  poor  down-trodden  Colony  had  at 
length  found  a  champion  and  a  vindicator. 
Hitherto,  the  complaints    of    the    Colonists 
had  been  ignored  and  their  alleged  wrongs 
and   oppressions   treated    with   indifference. 
Now  they  began  to  lift  up  their  heads  with 
joy,    because    their    redemption    was    near. 
Their  cause  had  been  taken  up  by  one  of  the 
ablest  of  British  statesmen— a  man  of  cour- 
age   and    decision.      He    evidently    "  meant 
business."      The  wrongs  of  centuries  would 
now  be  righted.    These  antiquated  treaties 
which  applied  to  a  condition  of  things  that 
existed  two  centuries  ago,  but  were  wholly 
inapplicable  to-day,  would  be  swept  away, 
and  Newfoundland  would  be  mistress  in  her 
own  house,  by  recovering  the  half  of  her  fair 
domains,  hitherto  virtually  dominated  by  the 
French.    Sinbad  was  about  to  get  rid  of  the 
(Jld  Man  of  the  Sea,  who  had  so  long  sat  on 

his    shoulders.      These    were  the    exultant 


hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Colonists  on 
reading  Mr.  Cliamberlain's  significant  utter- 
ance. 

Such  Is  the  situation  to-day.  The  press 
lias  taken  up  the  subject.  The  public  mind 
in  England  is  thoroughly  aroused  to  French 
aggressions  in  the  oldest  of  England's  Col- 
onies. When  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission comes  before  Parliament,  the  whole 
question  will  receive  a  thorough  examina- 
tion: and  tliere  is  good  groinid  for  believing 
that  means  will  be  found  foi-  relieving  the 
Colony  from  the  incubus  that  has  so  long  re- 
tarded its  pi-ogress.  Of  course,  no  one  ex- 
pects that  England  will  disregard  her  treaty 
obligations;  but  the  hope  is  that  France  will 
be  induced  to  accept  a  fair  compensation, 
either  in  money  or  territory,  for  her  rights 
here,  which,  as  the  years  roll  on,  have  be- 
come almost  valueless  to  her.  Already  the 
French  press  gives  indications  that,  for  a 
due  compensation,  France  will  retire  from 
the  shores  of  Newfoundland.  That  is  really 
the  only  solution  of  the  dithculty.  Any  at- 
tempt at  readjusting  the  conditions  of  the 
old  treaties  and  still  allowing  the  French 
fishing  privileges  on  the  shore  would  be  ut- 
terly futile.  Never  before  were  the  hopes  of 
the  Colonists  for  emancipation  so  high  as  at 
the  present  moment.  Once  the  French  have 
taken  their  departure  and  the  people  have 
really  entered  on  the  possession  of  their  own 
territory,  a  new  era  of  prosperity  will  begin. 
The  Cinderella  of  England's  Colonies  will 
leave  her  rags  and  ashes  behind  her. 

To  understand   this  question,    of    French 
Treaty  Rights  a  distinction   must  be  made 
at  the  outset.    By  the  Treaties  of  1713,  1763 
and  1783    the  French  obtained  certain  fish- 
ing privileges  along  a  defined  portion  of  the 
coast  of  the  island,  embracing  fully  one-half 
and  that  by  far  the  finer  half  of  the  whole. 
They  had  no  territorial  rights   whatever,  the 
sovereignty   of   the   island   being   vested   in 
Great  Britain   by  the    Treaty    of    Utrecht. 
They  were  accorded  permission  to  fish  along 
this  coast  and  to  dry  their  fish  ashore;    but 
were  expressly  prohibited  from  settling  on 
the  land  or  building  houses,  and  at  the  close 
of  each  fishing  season  they  were  to  retire,  no 
permission   to    winter   on   the   island   being 
granted  to  them.      By  the  Treaty  of  1763, 
confirmed  by  that  of  1783,  the  islands  of  St, 
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Pierre  and  Miquelou,  at  the  mouth  of  For- 
tune Bay,  were  ceded  to  the  French  Jis  "  a 
shelter  for  their  fisliermen."  Hero  tliey  es- 
tablished their  headquarters  for  carrying  on 
their  cod  fishery  on  the  Great  Banks,  and 
gradually  a  town  of  5,000  inhabitants  grew 
up  on  St.  Pierre.  From  this  center  their 
principal  fishing  industries  are  now  carried 
on.  Formerly,  they  also  carried  on  a  consid- 
erable fishery  along  the  shores  of  the  islands, 
as  permitted  by  the  treaties,  but  this  has  de- 
clined so  much  that  only  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  French  fishing  vessels  now  visit  the 
Treaty  Coast,  the  industry  having,  to  a  large 
extent,  ceased  to  be  profitable.  This  coast 
fishery  is  quite  a  distinct  matter  from  the 
French  Bank  Fishery  carried  on  from  St. 
Pierre;  and  it  is  in  connection  with  the 
former  that  all  the  troubles  of  the  Colonists 
have  arisen.  The  French  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Colonists  and  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment on  the  other  differ  widely  as  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  those  treaties  and  the  rights 
which  they  confer.  The  former  claim  that 
the  treaties  give  them  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  fisheries,  and  that  they  can  prevent  Brit- 
ish subjects  from  occupying  the  shore  or 
carrying  on  any  land  industries,  on  the 
ground  that  these  would  trench  on  their  fish- 
ing privileges.  In  fact,  their  claims,  as 
stated  and  reiterated  generation  after  gen- 
eration, by  leading  French  statesmen, 
amount  to  an  assertion  of  territorial  rights 
and  the  sole  use  of  the  fisheries  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  British  subjects.  On  the  other  hand 
British  statesmen  have  ever  maintained 
that  the  treaties  confer  on  the  French  only 
a  concurrent  right  of  fishing  and  no  terri- 
torial rights  of  any  kind;  and  that  wherever 
British  fishermen  can  fish  without  directly 
interfering  with  French  fishermen,  when 
plying  their  avocations,  they  are  at  liberty  to 
do  so.  The  ablest  statesmen  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  foremost  legal  authorities,  have 
interpreted  the  treaties  in  this  sense,  which 
has  always  been  firmly  maintained  by  the 
Colonists.  But  what  the  Colonists  justly 
complain  of  is  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment have  never  actively  and  firmly  en- 
forced their  own  interpretation  of  the  treat- 
ies, but  from  apathy  and  indifference  and  a 
desire  to  keep  the  peace  have  tacitly  permit- 
ted the  French  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of 


tlie  Colonists  and  to  assert  and  enforce  their 
unfounded  claims  to  such  an  extent  that  one- 
lialf  llie  island  is  virtually  closed  against  the 
real  owners  of  the  soil,  so  that  they  cannot 
develop  its  rich  resources,  but  are  cooped  up 
in  1h(>  infci'lor  i)()rli()n  of  the  island,  while 
their  numbers  are  increasing  beyond  their 
means  of  subsistence.  It  is  an  anomaly 
without  a  i)arallel  elsewhere.  In  order  that 
a  few  French  fishermen  may  fish  and  dry 
their  fish  on  800  miles  of  coast  the  one-half 
of  an  island  larger  Ihan  Ireland  is  locked  uj). 
The  Frencli  cannot  occupy  tli.'  land,  but  tlicy 
pursue  the  dog-in-the-manger  policy,  and 
will  not  permit  Newfoundlanders  to  do  so. 
For  many  years  this  state  of  matters  has 
gone  on,  the  Colonists  bitterly  complaining 
of  the  wrongs  and  injustices  which  they 
suffer  and  asking  in  vain  to  have  them  re- 
dressed. Constant  quarrels  have  been  going 
on  betAveen  the  two  contending  parties, 
which  at  any  time  might  have  led  to  blood- 
shed. The  peace  of  two  great  nations  has 
been  imperiled.  Bitter  feelings  have  been 
engendered;  and  still  England  has  tempo- 
rized and  endeavored  to  smooth  mat- 
ters over.  During  the  fishing  season  three 
English  war  ships  and  three  French 
have  been  kept  on  duty  patrolling  the  coast 
to  keep  peace  between  the  fishermen— a  piti- 
able spectacle.  Negotiations,  diplomatic  ar- 
rangements, charges  and  countercharges 
have  gone  on  without  any  result.  Mean- 
time, the  aggressiveness  of  the  French  has 
increased,  as  they  found  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  any  serious  restraints  being  imposed. 
At  length,  however,  matters  approached  a 
crisis. 

The  Colonists  began  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  island  which 
had  been  so  long  impeded.  They  built  rail- 
ways—one entirely  across  the  island  to  Port- 
au-Basque— they  opened  mines,  laid  out  farm 
lands  and  began  to  utilize  their  immense  for- 
est wealth.  But  in  all  these  industrial 
efforts  they  find  themselves  impeded  by  the 
French.  Titles  to  lands,  minerals  and  tim- 
ber limits  cannot  be  given,  unless  subject  to 
French  rights,  which  are  undefined,  and  this 
along  half  the  coast  of  the  island.  What 
was  before  borne  in  sullen  silence  has  now 
become  intolerable.  Mr.  Chamberlain  at 
length  sees  that  the  hour  has  struck  and  that 
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this  wretched  anomaly  in  a  British  Colony 
must  in  some  way  be  ended.  He  has  put  his 
hand  to  the  plow  and  is  not  the  man  to  look 
back.  The  Fashoda  trouble  has  been  set- 
tled: the  turn  of  the  Newfoundland  difficulty 
has  come  at  last. 

No  doubt  the  French  will  make  a  deter- 
mined resistance.  Apart  from  the  pleasure 
of  sticking  pins  in  John  Bull,  they  will  feel 
that  their  national  honor  is  involved  in  keep- 
ing the  only  relic  of  their  lost  empire  in 
North  America.  TheJ^  will  allege  that  the 
training  ground  of  their  navy  (a  transparent 
fiction)  cannot  be  parted  with.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain has  a  difficult  task  before  him;  but 
he  has  shown  that  he  is  the  man  to  face  diffi- 
culties. Should  he  succeed  in  settling  the 
French  Shore  trouble,  which  has  been  for 
more  than  a  century  a  reproach  to  British 
statesmenship,  and  a  standing  wrong  to  a 
loyal,  industrious  and  patient  people,  he  will 
merit  the  gratitude  of  the  Empire. 

It  will  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  state- 
ment that  the  Colonists  have  no  desire  to  in- 
terfere with  the  French  at  St.  Pierre,  or  to 
disturb  them  in  their  Bank  Fishery.  All 
they  desire  is  that  French  Fishery  Rights 
shall  be  extinguished,  in  a  constitutional 
way,  in  Newfoundland;  because  as  at  pres- 
ent urged  by  the  French  they  are  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  prosperity  and  progress 
of  the  Colony. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss  in  this 
paper  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  or  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  treaties.  But  I 
submit  that  whatever  the  merits  of  the  case, 
or  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  French 
claims,  the  situation  in  the  Colony  has  now 
become  intolerable  and  cannot  continue. 
What  are  the  patent  facts  of  that  situation  ? 
At  the  present  moment  a  British  fisherman 
who  puts  his  hook  or  net  into  the  water  on 
the  Treaty  Shore  is  liable  to  be  ordered  off; 
and  if  he  resists,  the  French  war  ship  may 
seize  and  confiscate  his  fishing  gear.  If  he 
appeals  to  a  commander  of  a  British  war 
ship  he  gets  no  protection,  and  is  recom- 
mended to  remove  elsewhere.    He  must  not 


"  interrupt  by  his  competition  "  the  French- 
man. The  latter  has  only  to  say  "  I  want 
this  fishing  berth,"  and  the  other  must  re- 
tire. In  countless  instances  this  has  oc- 
curred, and  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  treaties.  The  treaties 
plainly  limit  the  French  rights  to  taking  and 
curing  cod  fish  on  the  shore;  but  a  few  years 
ago  they  claimed  that  they  had  an  exclusive 
right  to  take  and  tin  lobsters,  and  when  this 
right  was  called  in  question  the  British  au- 
thorities weakly  proposed  an  arbitration, 
and  a  modus  vivendi  in  the  meantime,  till  the 
matter  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
So  it  has  stood  unsettled  for  five  years,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  French  catch  the  lob- 
sters. If  there  is  meaning  in  words  they 
have  not  the  shadow  of  a  right  in  the  treat- 
ies to  do  so.  Should  a  British  subject  dis- 
cover a  mine  and  wish  to  ship  its  products 
from  a  port  on  the  "  French  Shore,"  the 
French  can  prohibit  him  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  an  interference  with  their  fishing  rights; 
or,  as  has  been  done  more  than  once,  the 
working  of  the  mine  is  prohibited.  When 
building  the  new  railway  across  the  island, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  its  terminus  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  Treaty  Shore.  Proper 
titles  to  land,  mines  or  timber  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, and  hence  capital  shuns  such  invest- 
ments and  stagnation  follows.  In  addition 
to  other  grievances  the  French  have  allowed 
St.  PieiTe  to  become  a  den  of  smugglers. 
They  refuse  to  allow  a  British  Consul  to  re- 
side there,  and  smuggling  on  an  extensive 
scale  to  Newfoundland  and  Canada,  and 
even  the  United  States,  is  unblushingly  car- 
ried on.  The  morals  of  our  people  are  in- 
jured and  our  revenue  suffers  serious  loss. 
They  have  established  a  system  of  bounties 
to  their  fisheries,  which  has  largely  injured 
our  trade  by  enabling  their  shippers  to  un- 
dersell us  in  European  markets.  These 
must  be  endured;  but  to  arrest  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources  in  order  to  attain  a 
very  slight  benefit  for  themselves  must  be 
pronounced  unendurable. 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 


THE    LIBRARY    OF   CONGRESS 


BY    NICHOLAS    MURRAY    BUTLER,     PH.D., 
Professor  or  Philosophy  and  Education  in  Columbia  University. 


The  Library  of  Congress,  founded  and 
long  maintained  for  the  use  of  Congress 
only,  has  developed  into  a  National  Library. 
Its  splendid  and  imposing  home,  and,  most 
of  all,  its  unrivalled  opportunities  for  dis- 
tinction and  for  usefulness,  have  recently 
attracted  to  it  the  attention  of  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  country.  They  are  solic 
itous  for  its  welfare  and  anxious  to  promote 
its  usefulness.  During  the  w^inter  of  189G 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  made 
an  inquiry  "  into  the  condition  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  ...  to  report  upon  a 
plan  for  the  organization,  custody  and  man- 
agement of  the  new  Library  Building  and 
the  Library  of  Congress."  The  most  experi- 
enced and  distinguished  librarians  of  the 
country  appeared  before  the  committee,  and 
their  testimony  and  suggestions  are  full  of 
interest  and  value.  The  committee's  report, 
however,  confined  itself  to  a  few  topics  and 
made  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  larger  as- 
pects of  the  question. 

The  death  of  Mr.  John  Russell  Young 
after  less  than  two  years  of  service  as  libra-, 
rian,  and  the  w^idespread  interest  in  the 
selection  of  his  successor,  have  again  attract- 
ed public  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  ap- 
propriate plan  for  the  administration  of  the 
library  has  yet  to  be  devised,  adopted  and 
put  in  operation.  That  the  library  should 
be  absolutely  out  of  politics,  that  its  several 
departments  should  be  in  the  hands  of  ex- 
perts, and  that  its  development  and  useful- 
ness should  be  along  lines  carefully  studied, 
are  truisms.  It  is  high  time,  therefore,  that 
Congress  should  provide  a  Board  of  Regents 
for  the  library,  similar  to  the  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  commit  its  ad- 


ministration to  them.  This  Board  of  K(^ 
gents  should  act  as  the  trustees  of  a  college 
or  university  act,  and  appoint  the  librarian, 
and,  on  his  nomination,  his  chief  assistants. 
Thej'  should,  subject  to  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, oversee  and  direct  the  administration 
of  the  library,  and  preserve  that  administra- 
tion from  interference  or  check  through  po- 
litical revolution  or  personal  change. 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  appoints  the  librarian, 
and  everything  depends  upon  his  selection. 
On  every  hand  unfit,  half-fit  and  misfit  can- 
didates are  being  urged  upon  him,  strong  in 
political  or  personal  support.  Since  a  mis- 
step now  might  be  fatal  to  the  work  of  the 
library  for  a  generation,  we  earnestly  hope 
that  the  President  will  not  act  hastily  in  the 
matter,  but  take  into  consideration  every 
element  of  fitness  in  making  his  choice. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  professional  li- 
brarian be  chosen;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
the  man  selected  shall  surround  himself  with 
professional  librarians.  He  should  be  a  man 
of  marked  executive  capacity,  broad  scholar- 
ship, a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation's  intellectual  life, 
and,  in  training  and  natural  refinement,  a 
representative  of  whom  the  counti-y  may 
well  be  proud.  In  short,  he  should  be  a  man 
of  the  type  fit  to  be  chosen  to  the  presidency 
of  a  great  university.  He  should  talve  intel- 
lectual and  social  ranlv  with  the  university 
presidents  and  with  the  scholars  of  the  na- 
tion. Such  men.  however,  will  not  become 
active  candidates  for  any  post,  however  con- 
spicuous and  dignified  it  may  be.  The  Presi- 
dent must  seek  them  out  and  urge  the  post 
upon  one  of  their  number. 

New  York  City, 
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SHAFT  No.   2. 


BY    LOUISE    DUNHAM    GOLDSBERRY. 


Shaft  No.  2  was  a  little  further  up  t\w 
tracks  than  The  Twins,  and  a  good  mile 
from  Shaft  No.  3.  Inside  they  were  pretty 
much  alike.  All  were  cells  to  the  same  vast 
comb  underground;  descent  the  same  black 
funnel  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  or  five 
hundred  feet  deep.  But  Shaft  No.  2  was 
always  pointed  out,  out  of  the  town's  round 
dozen  skreaking,  smut-nosed  piles,  because 
of  its  chimney.  The  chimney  was  100  feet 
high;  and  on  a  certain  idle  day  a  drunken 
miner  stood  on  his  head  on  its  top,  while  the 
town  jeered  round  its  base.  You  didn't  dare 
climb  up  after  him  and  haul  him  down  like 
the  black  flag  he  was,  because  he  would  just 
like  as  not  have  been  minded  to  go  leap- 
frogging after  the  next  chimney  up  the 
tracks.  What  fetched  him  was  coming 
down  to  whip  the  crowd  because  no  one 
would  bring  him  the  bottle. 

Too,  Concepcion  Lara  mined  in  Shaft  No. 
2.  As  steady  a  lad  as  ever  took  toll  out  of 
the  slack.  This  getting  fuel  of  rights  keeps 
a  man's  heart  as  big  of  laugh  as  the  lump- 
coal  nickering  up-street  on  the  boss's  brass 
dogs. 

That  was  the  fellow,  him  with  a  flash  of 
teeth  and  tunes  crooned  in  his  mouth  thick 
as  a  spider's  spinning-ball.  To  be  sure, 
never  a  word  did  the  men  understand,  but 
what  differ  when  every  pair  of  heels  jigged 
good  English  to  his  Spanish  tunes,  down 
around   dinner-pails? 

Too,  he  was  good,  that  Concepcion,  never 
tilled  his  teeth  with  oaths,  like  some.  May- 
be that  was  her  doing,  tho.  For  she'd  none 
of  a  lad's  kisses,  said  she,  with  the  blessed 
Jesus  crucified  on  them.  And  a  slip  of  a 
girl  that  ain't  more  than  tiptoe  to  a  man's 
shoulder  is  stronger  to  pull  him  true  than  a 
bookful  of  preaching. 

Meg's  father  was  bank-boss  at  The  Twins. 
Seventy  years  old  and  eyes  blue  as  well- 
water  on  a  summer's  day,  and  a  stoop  to  his 
back  from  always  walking  with  one  arm 
l)eliind  him.  He  told  Meg  this:  If  a  lad  gets 
his  co.'ils  in  his  talk  with  a  young  thing, 
black  swearing  just  like  he's  sweatiu'  out  a 


tough  seam  in  the  mine,  send  him  face 
about.  If  he  won't  tidy  up  his  soul  when  he's 
courting,  sure  he  cannot  when  he's  wed. 
And  kiss  and  curse,  curse  and  kiss,  make 
brittle  stair  for  love  to  climb  on.  Bad  as  a 
shrew  set  down  by  the  fireside  when  a  man 
thinks  he's  bringing  home  a  sweet  love- 
fagot  just. 

Meg's  kitchen  was  like  the  priest's  house 
of  a  Sunday.  So  many  sins  told  over  to  the 
singing  of  the  kettle,  and  her  to  be  the  abso- 
lution of  them  all  if  she'd  just  try  the  sin- 
ner. 
Then  Meg  married  Concepcion, 
And  what  better  after  a  whiles,  than  to 
sit  around  in  Concepcion  Lara's  tight  cabin 
and  frolic  that  pretty— that  Natividad  ! 

With  her  father's  black  eyes  and  the  corn- 
tassel  gold  of  her  mother's  hair,  and  a  way 
all  her  own  at  a  year  and  a  half. 

La  pesca-La  pesca,  she  lisped  at  them  over 
balustrade  of  a  chair-back.  Dropping  ker- 
chief for  them  to  scramble  over,  with  the 
dulcet  talk  of  her. 

At  five  months,  as  I'm  a  Christian,  she 
said  her  first  word.  She  was  nesting  in 
Meg's  bosom,  her  mouth  full  of  slumber- 
milk,  when  sudden  she  cried  "  0  mamay 
It  caught  Meg  in  the  heart  like  as  if  the  Vir- 
gin had  come  by  through  the  drow^sy  room 
and  kissed  her  between  the  eyebrows.  For 
the  soft,  impossible  wonder  of  a  suckling 
moutli  picking  speech,  like  strawberries 
without  first  the  white  blows. 

Not  a  word  after,  until  eight  months  old. 
But  stare  at  her  mother  such  still,  unwink- 
ing stare  that  she  vowed  over  shoulder  at 
Concepcion  the  babe  could  talk  but  did  not 
choose. 

"  Mi  cor  diilce,"  Concepcion  called  her. 
And  she,  in  wee  snubbing  of  his  broad  shoul- 
ders, daddied  him  like  a  princess.  That's 
right,  yes?  Was  not  Lilith  a  witch,  then, 
aiul  would  not  women  coquet  a  man  if  he 
were  a  brazen  image?  That's  the  woman  of 
it  ! 

La  pesca— La  pcsca.  Turning  back  her  silk- 
fine  lips  to  Concepcion  the  abject  lovers  on 
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the  floor  fancied  meant  for  them.  Crowdinj? 
and  nudging  and  smirking  np  at  her  and 
bnying  foreign  words  with  candy-pennies. 
And  then  she'd  turn  from  them  sudden  to 
Concepcion  like  a  coaxing  Irish  baby  all  af 
one,  lier  bits  of  fingers  wrying  up  his  beard 
to  lind  his  lips. 

Tlie  eye  of  his  heart,  Natividad, 

Concepcion  could  twang  a  fiddle  like  a 
lord,  say  a  lord  would  condescend  to  do  a 
thing  ho  could  liire.  Fit  to  coax  a  man's 
mood  and  ride  it;  pulling  his  heart-strings 
like"  bells  in  a  chime.  lie  taught  the  child 
dance-steps,  for  she  had  just  quicksilver  in 
her  feet.  With  a  proper  mincing  of  the  red 
shoes  scarce  too  large  to  fit  on  his  thumb. 

A  pomegranate;  a  sweet;  a  crystal  of 
spikenard.  His  heart  poured  worshipful 
names  like  a  fountain  unsealed.  Babbling 
them  in  the  shine  of  her  hair  as  he  rocked 
her  in  the  lamp-light,  all  his  sleeve  agleam 
with  gold  threads  as  if  woven  in.  And  the 
mother  who  plucked  him  this  paradise- 
flower  out  of  the  good  God's  unknown,  was 
it  not  her  lips  he  was  kissing  twice  when 
he  kissed  the  child? 

Altogether,  it  was  more  than  human  na- 
ture could  take  on  and  keep  humble.  And 
Meg— Mary  keep  her  !— w^as  too  proud  for 
her  soul's  good. 

All  hearts  are  one  heart  in  a  mining  town. 
What  smites  one  is  hurt  to  all— for  may  not 
each  in  turn  be  smitten?  And  tears  that 
swell  women's  eyelids  in  sympathy  be  but 
the  freshet  that  foreruns  deluge?  Maybe. 
lUit  that  INleg.  she  thought  there  were  naught 
wrong  in  happiness.  As  if  Mary  grudged 
any  woman  !  She?  Has  She  not  then  her 
Son?  And  women's  prayers,  if  any  of  that 
sorrow  still  pricked  her  heart?  And  Meg 
laughed;  as  if  the  Mother  of  God  frets  her- 
self over  a  woman  too  happy,  said  she. 

But  she  learned  to  fear,  did  Meg.  Learned 
it  so  well  that  many  a  time  she  would  stop 
off  in  a  laugh  and  go  to  prayer  to  even  her 
happiness  with  a  proper  denial  of  it.  It's 
not  for  women  to  sing  through  life  .just,  and 
dare  sorrow. 

It  was  a  cave-in. 

An  old  story;  old,  old.  But  come  death  in 
a  white  bed  or  under  ground,  it's  death  ! 
Happen  it  might  always  when  you  went 
down  the  shaft,  but  a  man  must  eat.    Carry 


life  in  one  han<l  always.  Sleep  to-night  and 
licar  the  wind  on  tlic  sliingles  and  back  lo 
the  mine  in  the  morning.  But  they  are  usei 
to  that.  It  is  life  that  is  liard  to  get  along 
with  when  mines  shut  down.  Or  but  a  half 
day  work  to  each  man  at  021/4  cents  the  ton. 

And  no  pay  at  Jill  for  the  slack  coal. 

As  if  a  man  can  coop-up  under  a  bellying 
roof  where  a  three-year-old  child  could  not 
stand  and  pick  out  coal  lying  flat  on  his 
back,  and  get  every  piece  nice  for  the  weigh- 
er as  if  snipped  off  with  scissors!  He  can't 
do  it,  I  tell  you;  but  what  drops  fine  through 
the  screener  puts  no  meat  in  a  man's  mouth, 
tho  a  good  part  of  life  goes  to  waste  in  its 
digging. 

Only  a  cave-in.  Only  one  man  caught. 
But  would  you  crush  out  a  score  of  men 
flat  to  find  if  one  Avoman's  heart  were  un- 
der? Only  one  dead  man  out-favors  all 
earth  to  the  heart  Ijing  live  in  the  coffin 
with  him. 

You  know  that. 

She  w^as  there,  going  doAvn  the  shaft. 
Down  the  dank,  black,  trickly  hole  he  rode 
down  not  an  hour  ago.  Full  a  mile  from  the 
shaft;  a  lunge  and  lurching  through  deserted 
entries.  Her  eyes  strained  to  catch  familiar 
marks.  There  was  a  grotto,  somewhere. 
Where  broken  props  lay  like  tired  old  men 
in  the  dark;  and  the  timbers  were  swaddled 
and  swathed  in  white  mold.  Our  Lady's 
Shrine,  Concepcion  called  it,  that  lily-white 
stall.  The  thick  dew-spangled  velvets  clung 
even  to  the  roof;  trailed  on  the  floor  in  mys- 
tical white,  ropes  like  an  angel's  girdle. 

Then  a  far-off.  thin  swarm  of  lights  and 
thudding  pick  and  crackle  of  coal  and  chop 
of  timber. 

"  Don't  you  now,  ]Meggy,"  said  the  man  at 
the  drill  as  she  flung  down  beside  him. 

"Hush!'"  she  sobbed;  "I'd  dig  with  my 
teeth  if  1  couldn't  with  my  hands  !  " 

The  lamps  in  their  hat-bands  shone 
steady,  sublimated  into  stars  with  annulus 
fine  as  eyelashes.  And  teeth-gripped  oaths, 
oaths,  unconscious  of  utterance.  Just  once 
she  cried  out;  an  up- flung  look  at  the  ragged 
roof  that  hurt  them  like  a  blow  over  the 
heart.  Then  they  heard  a  moan,  the  other 
side.  "  Concepcion  !  "  she  cried,  "  I'm  com- 
in',  darlin';  I'm  comin'  !" 

How  they  worked  !    The  eyes  under  the 
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stars  in  their  hats  showed  big,  like  lights  in 
bog-hollows.  The  drill  went  chuy—chug.  A 
cold  black  strangling  dust  drifted  out  the 
entry.  Their  breaths  went  by  on  it  in  thin 
streamers.  The  stars  turned  dim,  like  *i 
zodiac  in  occulta! ion.  A  hoar  frost  con- 
gealed where  the  jiir  hissed  out  the  vent,  a 
chalk-white  ribl)()n  ofwiitcr  creeping  down 
the  floor. 

Just  when  the  hole  was  bare  big  enouuii 
for  one  to  sijueeze  liirougli,  she  clutched  the 
edge  ere  a  man  could  lay  hold.  The  gold 
baud  on  it  glittered.  Already  she  had  thrust 
in,  when  a  man  grabbed  her. 

"  Dom  ye,  this  is  men's  work!"  Oath  so 
big  with  pity. 

The  hand  with  the  gold  band  on  it  struck 
him.  "  It's  my  Avork,"  she  called  back,  the 
voice  of  her  already  lost  in  the  dark  beyond. 

There  wa'n't  a  sound  then,  save  when 
some  man  shifted  weight  to  his  other  foot 
or  lips  smacked  over  a  dry  tongue.  The 
chamber  cleared;  the  last  black  dust  drifted 
down  the  entry  like  a  dead  fog,  the  spires  of 


flame   shone   starry   again   shaken    with  la- 
bored suspirations. 

Then  back  of  that  yawning  hell  they  heard 
"  l)urlin\  darJin\  darlin'!''  But  it  was  as 
if  she  said  a  prayer.  And  men's  heads 
drooped  like  she  had  put  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  them. 

She  lifted  him,  shoulder  level,  and  .they 
reached  in  and  dragged  him  through.  But 
when  liicy  would  hnve  lifted  Ihe  broken 
Thing,  she  thrust  from  them  and  gathered 
his  head  to  her  bosom.  And  whether  it  was 
her  heart  beating  to  his  ear  (luickened  him 
with  its  heat  of  love,  or  whether  the  drink 
made  to  run  past  the  clenched  teeth,  who 
can  say?    He  opened  his  eyes. 

"  MticJwchita,"  he  whispered. 

And  this  is  why  they  said  the  Blessed  Lady 
had  taught  Meg  to  fear  over-loving  of  her  lad 
and  her  baby,  by  letting  her  glimpse  how 
black  a  blackness  waits  always  open-doored. 
And  taught  her  to  fear  carrying  heart  so 
proud  on  her  lips,  as  if  her  baby  were  dearer 
than  the  Blessed  Lady's  own  Baby  ! 

Washington,  D.  C. 


ONE    SPANISH    SHELL. 

BY    W.     G.     CASSARD, 
Chaplain  of  the  Battleship  "  Indiana." 


Any  event  occurring  off  Santiago  on  July 
2d  or  July  4th  has  been  so  completely  over- 
shadowed by  the  great  battle  of  July  3d  as 
to  be  practically  lost  sight  of.  Compar- 
atively few  have  read  of  the  terrific  bom- 
bardment of  the  forts  by  our  ships  on  July 
2d,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  one  of  the 
great  engagements  of  the  war.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  and  exciting  events  which 
took  place  in  the  war  history  of  the  battle- 
ship "  Indiana,"  occurred  on  the  fourth  of 
July  five  minutes  before  midnight,  and  yet 
the  true  story  is  known  to  but  few  persons. 
The  ship's  company  had  settled  down  to  nor- 
mal routine  of  action  and  feeling  after  the 
stirring  events  of  the  preceding  day,  and  the 
thought  prevailed  that,  for  us  at  least,  the 
war  was  over.  But  it  proved  othei'wise,  and 
we  were  yet  to  receive  our  greatest  damage 
at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  When  Admiral 
Cervera's  fleet  came  out  the  "  Reino,  Mer- 


cedes," a  second-class  cruiser,  had  been  left 
in  the  harbor  of  Santiago.  This,  however, 
did  not  cause  surprise  or  anxiety  to  the 
American  officers,  as  she  was  known  to  be  in 
poor  condition,  and  it  was  supposed  that  she 
had  been  left  behind  for  this  reason.  But  on 
the  night  of  July  4th,  just  before  twelve 
o'clock,  this  ship  undertook  to  come  out. 
Opinion  seems  to  be  divided  as  to  whether 
her  officers  intended  sinking  her  in  the  chan- 
nel in  imitation  of  Hobson's  feat,  or  making 
an  effort  to  reach  the  open  sea  and  escape 
and  thus  surpass  Admiral  Cervera.  Which- 
ever plan  was  contemplated  the  undertaking 
was  most  hazardous.  There  had  been  no 
relaxation  of  vigilance  upon  the  part  of  the 
American  ships,  and  at  this  particular  hour 
the  battleship  "  Massachusetts  "  was  lying 
close  in  to  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  with 
her  search  light  playing  up  the  channel.  The 
glare  of  the  search  light  of  a  modern  man-of- 
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Will-  is  of  w()ii(l(M'('ul  illiuiiiiiMl  iii.i;  power,  and 
shinos  like  a  j^iowin^  l>Mr  of  siinlifflit  reacli- 
iii^'  out  Ihroiijiii  tho  (hirkucss  niKJ  ma  kin;;  an 
iivoiiue  of  light,  miles  in  leiij^tli.  iSiiddenly 
into  this  beam  of  lij?ht  came  the  black,  sinis- 
ter form  of  a  Avarshi])  !  The  lookouts  saw 
her.  Just  a  moment  to  focus  strained  vision 
and  make  sure,  and  the  alarm  is  j^iven,  gen- 
eral quarters  sounded  and  the  men  of  \ho. 
"Massachusetts"  tumble  out  of  their  ham- 
mocks and  run  to  their  guns,  rubbing  sleep 
from  their  eyes  as  they  go.  Now  be  it  re- 
membered that  the  "Massachusetts"  had 
not  been  present  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  on  the  day  previous.  Through 
no  fault,  but  as  one  of  the  fortunes  or  mis- 
fortunes of  war,  slie  had  been  at  Guanta- 
nanio  coaling  ship  at  the  critical  hour; 
therefore,  when  an  opportunity  did  come  to 
engage  the  enemy  she  w^ent  at  the  worlv  with 
a  double  measure  of  earnestness,  as  if  to  get 
the  satisfaction  denied  her  on  the  day  be- 
fore. Small  guns  fiaslied  spitefully  and 
great  guns  roared,  and  sent  great  volumes 
of  dull  red  flame,  wreathed  in  a  drapery  of 
smoke,  leaping  from  their  muzzles.  The 
hills  sent  back  the  crack  and  roar  of  the 
guns  until  it  seemed  that  the  very  elements 
were  warring  along  the  mountain  tops  and 
through  the  valleys  below.  The  pitiless  and 
unsleeping  search  light  held  the  doomed 
"  Mercedes "  within  a  shining  circle,  alive 
with  flying  projectiles,  many  of  which  were 
penetrating  her  sides  and  tearing  her  vitals. 
All  that  I  have  been  describing  took  place 
within  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
As  soon  as  the  "  Massachusetts  "  began  fir- 
ing Captain  Taylor  decided  that  the  "  Indi- 
ana," which  was  lying  in  her  accustomed 
position,  about  two  miles  southeast  of 
Morro,  should  go  in  and  take  part  in  the  ac- 
tion should  it  be  possible  to  do  so.  We  were 
highly  elated  at  the  prospect  of  a  sea  fight  at 
night,  but  felt  almost  certain  that  the 
"  Massachusetts  "  would  have  completed  the 
job  in  even  the  few  minutes  which  must  in- 
tervene before  we  could  get  in  position 
where  our  guns  would  bear  up  the  channel. 
And  this  is  really  what  happened.  When 
we  got  near  the  "  Massachusetts  "  we  found 
that  she  was  rapidly  sinking  the  "  Reina 
Mercedes,"  only  the  spars  and  smoke  pipe 
of  that  vessel  being  above  the  waters  of  the 


ciiaiinel.  And  n(»w  comes  the  Ivernel  of  my 
slory.  ^^■llih'  IIkj  "Massachusetts"  had 
been  liring  at  tlu;  "  Mercedes,"  that  shi))  had 
made  but  feeble  effort  to  rei>ly,  but  the  guns 
of  the  Socaj)a  battery,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  harbor  entrance,  had  been  firing  with  a 
briskness  unusual  for  them.  Their  gunners 
were  aiming  at  the  "  Massachusetts,"  and, 
of  course,  they  did  not  strike  her.  but  to  our 
great  surprise  and,  no  doul)t,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  Si)anish  gunners  themselves, 
one  of  their  8!/;-inch  mortar  shells  fell  ])himp 
upon  our  quarter  deck  !  It  passed  through 
the  heavy  oaken  deck,  covered  as  it  was 
with  an  iron  flash  plate,  and  reaching  the 
berth  deck  exploded,  flying  into  a  thousand 
fragments.  The  noise  of  the  explosion  was 
deafening  and  the  force  incredible.  The  ex- 
act point  where  the  explosion  took  place  was 
just  at  the  door  of  the  cabin  pantry,  and  its 
destructive  force  extended  to  the  entire 
cabin  and  ward-room  quarters.  Hatch 
covers  were  riddled  by  flying  fragments,  lad- 
ders were  converted  into  kindling  wood, 
bulkheads  for  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  Avere 
torn  and  bent,  furniture  was  broken,  book- 
cases overturned,  china  and  glass  ware 
smashed  and  lights  extinguished.  As  the 
ship's  company  were  at  general  quarters 
none  of  the  officers  were  in  their  rooms  at 
the  time  of  the  explosion,  w^hich  was  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance,  as  otherwise  some 
of  them  would  inevitably  have  been  seri- 
ously wounded  and  most  probably  killed. 
The  only  person  in  close  proximity  to  the 
shell  at  the  time  of  explosion  was  an  appren- 
tice boy— Schoepke— wdio  had  gone  into  that 
compartment  on  an  errand  for  one  of  the 
ofllcers  just  before  the  water  tight  doors 
were  closed,  and  had  found  his  w^ay  barred 
as  he  sought  to  return.  He  was  about  fifty 
feet  distant,  and  was  thrown  down  and 
stunned  and  bruised,  but  not  seriously  in- 
jured. The  compartment  in  which  the  ex- 
plosion occurred  was  immediately  filled  with 
a  dense  and  suffocating  smoke,  and  small 
fires  were  started  in  several  rooms.  It  was 
but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  flood  these 
rooms— and,  indeed,  all  of  the  rooms— with 
water,  and  put  out  every  spark  of  fire.  This 
was  all  done  quietly  and  without  the  least 
suggestion  of  excitement  or  demoralization, 
although  the  forts  were  still  firing.      After 
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finding  that  the  "  Massachusetts "  had 
done  her  worlv  so  effectually,  the  "  In- 
diana "  dre^y  off  to  her  original  posi- 
tion without  having  had  occasion  to 
tire  a  single  gun.  When  retreat  from  quar- 
ters was  sounded,  we  went  to  our  rooms, 
where  a  sorry  spectacle  met  our  gaze. 
Broken  glass,  picture  frames,  ornaments, 
books,  shoes,  clothing,  caps,  etc.,  were 
heaped  indiscriminately  on  the  floor  in  about 
four  inches  of  water.  Much  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  was  spent  in  trying  to 
bring  some  degree  of  order  out  of  this  ter- 
rible chaos.  When  day  dawned,  and  a  closer 
inspection  of  the  damage  done  was  possible, 
it  was  found  tliat  a  fragment  of  the  shell, 
weighing  about  two  pounds,  had  penetrated 


the  side  of  one  of  the  oaken  chests  contain- 
ing the  silver  service  given  the  ship  by  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  dented  the  punch 
bowl.  Weeks  have  passed  since  our  experi- 
ence with  this  Spanish  shell,  during  the 
most  of  which  time  the  work  of  repairing 
damage  done  has  been  going  forward,  and 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done  before  the  last 
reminder  of  our  unbidden  and  unwelcome 
visitor  shall  have  disappeared.  After  wit- 
nessing the  havoc  wrought  by  this  one  shell, 
weighing  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  Ave  could  realize  forcibly  the  awful 
condition  prevailing  on  board  Admiral  Cer- 
vera's  ships,  overwhelmed  as  they  were  by 
hundreds  of  exploding  shells  of  all  sizes. 

Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn. 


IT    SHALL    NEVER   COME    DOWN. 


"  Who  will  haul  it  down?" 
BY    MAURICE 

Shall  it  ever  come  down,  ever  come  down. 
From  the  bight  where  we  hung  it  o'er  castle 

and  town  ? 
Answer,  O  patriots,  stalwart  and  true, 
We  ask  you  in  honor,  say  what  shall  we  do  ? 
Do  ?  hold  it  forever  o'er  castle  and  town  ! 
It  shall  never  come  down,  never  come  down, 
Tlie  flag  of  our  country  shall  never  come  down. 

Thou    world-waking    bugles,    thou    sea-sbaking 

guns, 
Lo  !    the  weakling  who  doubts  and  the  coward 

who  shuns 
Lay  hold  of  the  halyard  to  haul  from  its  bight, 
Where    valor    has    reared    it,    our    emblem    of 

might ! 
Hands  off !     High  and  holy  o'er  castle  and  town 
Wave  freely,  old  bunting ;  who  dares  haul  thee 

down  ? 
The  flag  of  our  glory  shall  never  come  down. 

Oh,  ships  in  the  oflSng  all  battered  and  grim, 
Is   the  blue  fading  out,   are  the   stars  burning 

dim? 
Is  our  flag  shrinkjjig  hack  from  its  place  in  the 

sky  ? 
Are  the  hands  growing  weak  tliat  have  borne  it 

so  high  ? 
No,  No ! — never  fear,  over  castle  and  town, 
Where  it  floats  it  shall   stay,   and   never  come 

down ; 
The  mine-riven  "  Maine  "  echoes  :    "  Never  come 

down !  " 


— President  McKinley. 
THOMPSON. 

Oh,   Gray  of  the  South,   and  Oh,   Blue  of  the 

North, 
Who  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  brothers  went  forth 
To  strive  on  the  seas  and  to  storm  on  the  lands, 
With  our  hope  in  your  hearts  and  our  strength 

in  your  hands. 
Shall  our  flag  from  the  Morro  and  palace  and 

town 
And  blood  spattered  hill-tops  ever  come  down? 
It  shall  never  come  down,  never  come  down ! 

Far  pickets  of  faith  on  the  field  of  the  Lord, 
Brave  scouts,  through    the    wilderness  bearing 

the  Word, 
Thou  leaders  of  light  in  the  darkness,  Oh,  say. 
Shall  the  vanguard  of  hope  call  a  halt  on  its 

way. 
And   slink   back   disheartened    from    castle   and 

town. 
What    time    the    bold    banner    of    glory    comes 

down? 
Oh,  just  God,  forbid  that  it  ever  come  down  ! 

Pure  white,  like  a  lily,  and  red,  like  a  rose. 
Blue — starred  like  all  heavens — wherever  it  goes 
God's  blessings  go  with  it  to  glorify  men ; 
It  has  covered  yon  isles  :  shall  we  fold  it,  and 

then — 
Fold  it  ?     No !    hold  it  o'er  fortress  and  town  ; 
It  shall  never  come  down,  never  come  down. 
The    Star-spangled    Banner    shall    never    come 

down ! 
Crawfordsvillb,  Ind. 


THE    STATE   OF  AFFAIRS    IN   CHINA. 

AN   INSIDE   VIEW. 

[We  have  the  privilege  of  printing  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  to  a  former  missionary 
in  China,  by  a  Chinaman  who,  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inside  of  Chinese  governmental  affairs,  is 
thoroughly  qualified  to  give  a  competent  opinion     It  undoubtedly  presents  a  correct  view  ] 


You  ask  "  What  is  the  matter  with 
China  ? "  I  answer,  that  the  leaven  of 
Christian  civilization  is  working— some  of 
the  very  leaven  that  you  helped  to  plant 
here — that  is  all.  The  Chinese  are  beginning 
to  feel  that  there  is  a  better  life  they  may 
aspire  to,  in  this  world  and  beyond;  the 
leaven  is  permeating  the  mass,  and  hence 
the  commotion. 

Mission  work  and  the  printing  press  have 
done  much  to  rouse  the  energies  of  thought- 
ful  men,   especially  in   the  south,   and  one 
small  party  of  them  lately  made  a  crusade 
here  in  Pekin,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
Emperor   under   their   influence;    but   their 
methods   were   indiscreet;     they   attempted 
too  much  and  have  failed  for  the  time  be- 
ing.   The  leader  was  Kang  Yu-wei,  a  Canton 
scholar  soaked  with  Confucian  philosophy. 
He    became    convinced    that    his    country 
needed  reform,  and,  contrary  to  usual  prac- 
tice, has  attempted  to  adapt  Confucius  to 
modern  needs,   and  prove  from   the  sage's 
writings  that  he  himself  would  have  been 
an    active    reformer    in    these  times.    This 
theory    flattered    the    prejudices    of     many 
scholars,  and  gradually  obtained  for  Kang 
during  the  past  j'ear  a  small  following  of 
officials    and    literati   in    Pekin.      Through 
these  he   obtained  access  to  the   Emperor, 
who   read   their   proposals   for  reform   and 
suddenly  began  to  issue  edicts  to  carry  them 
out;    but  in  this  the  Emperor  did  not  con- 
sult   the    Empress    Dowager,   for   between 
them  of  late  years  there  has  been  much  fric- 
tion  and   quarreling.    Emboldened   by   suc- 
cess, the  reformers  secretly  urged  sweeping 
measures,  doing  away  with  government  de- 
partments,   opening    a    parliament,    foreign 
dress,  changing  the  examination  system,  etc. 
The    Empress    Dowager    opposed     some    of 
these  plans  as  being  too  advanced,  and  then 
the    reformers    urged    the    Emperor    to    re- 
move the  Empress  Dowager  from  all  control 
over  his  acts.    This  plot  was  discovered  by 
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the  Empress  Dowager,  who  at  once  assumed 
full  power  and  hunted  down  her  enemies, 
executing  some  and  banisliing  others;  among 
Ihe  latter  was  Chang  Yie-huan,  once  Min- 
ister at  Washington,  who  was  involved  in 
the  conspiracy.  The  Empress  Dowager  has 
revoked  many  of  the  Emperor's  edicts  for  re- 
forms, and  proclaims  that  she  will  proceed 
on  slower  and  safer  lines.  All  Manchu 
officials  are  with  her,  and  all  the  Manchu 
population  of  this  city.  Whether  the  prov- 
inces will  submit  to  her  remains  to  be  seen; 
no  doubt  they  will,  for  she  has  practically 
been  the  ruling  power  for  thirty  years,  and 
the  Emperor,  whom  she  put  on  the  throne, 
is  a  feeble  youth  in  body  and  mind. 

The  Empress  Dowager  has  always  been  a 
firm  friend  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  will 
probably  give  him  power  again  after  she  has 
made  herself  secure.  The  outcry  against 
Li  in  the  English  press  is  unjust.  Russia 
has  gained  what  she  has  acquired  in  China 
by  threats  and  bullying,  and  no  other  Power 
would  offer,  Avhen  appealed  to,  any  protec- 
tion against  llussia,  and  so  that  aggressive 
Power  would  have  had  her  way  all  the  same 
if  Li  had  never  existed.  The  fact  is  that 
only  lately  the  English  parliament  and  press 
have  been  goaded  into  hostility  to  the  pres- 
ent ministry,  by  the  barren  issue  of  its  weak 
and  flabby  policy  in  the  far  East,  by  its  in- 
difference to  the  swaggering  and  browbeat- 
ing of  Russia,  and  by  its  giving  China  no 
moral  or  material  support  against  the 
"  mailed  fist."  The  helpless  and  timid  Chi- 
nese Government  was  abandoned  to  the  dic- 
tates of  its  powerful  neighbor,  who  would 
not  take  nay  in  answer  to  demands. 

The  dismissal  of  Li  fram  the  Tsung-li- 
Yamen  by  the  Emperor  was  chiefly  due  to 
the  late  reformers,  whose  plan  it  was  to  get 
rid  of  all  the  old  ministers  and  substitute 
themselves.  Some  genius  gave  out  that  Li's 
removal  was  brought  about  by  England  be- 
cause Li  favored  Russia   and  hence  had  op- 
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posed  England  in  everything  and  left  her 
eniptj^-handed.  Thus  a  scapegoat  was 
found,  a  red  herring  was  drawn  across  the 
traciv  of  a  culpable  British  Government,  and 
an  angryiiublic  turned  off  on  the  wrong  scent. 
Li  has  done  much,  very  much,  for  England 
during  his  public  life,  and  early  this  year  he 
alone  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  from 
his  Government  for  an  English  syndicate 
the  largest  and  richest  industrial  concession 
(coal,  iron  and  railwaj^s  in  the  province  of 
Shansi)  ever  made  by  China.  The  jealousy 
among  the  Powers  is  only  over  division  of 
spoils.  The  Bear  has  managed  by  showing 
its  teeth  and  claws  to  secure  some  of  the 
sleepy  Lion's  share. 


Dr.  Martin  was  appointed  President  of  the 
new  Imperial  University  here  and  given  the 
Second  Button  by  Imperial  Decree;  800  stu- 
dents have  been  enrolled.  Dr.  Martin  is 
forming  the  faculty  from  foreigners  obtain- 
able in  China  and  others  to  come  from  the 
United  States.  The  necessarily  slow  course 
of  education  will  hardly  be  in  time  to  save 
China  from  present  dangers.  Measures  to 
improve  finances  and  defences  are  her  crying 
needs.  With  great  undeveloped  resources 
she  is  noAV  in  a  banlvrupt  condition,  and  can 
hardly  suppress  rebellion  in  the  provinces. 
The  Powers  have  marked  out  their  respec- 
tive spheres  and  onlj^  wait  an  occasion  to 
take  possession. 


WOMEN  INVENTORS. 


BY    GEORGE    ETH 

The  Patent  Oftice  at  Washington  is  teem- 
ing with  inventions  that  are  of  great  benefit 
to  humanit5%  and  the  sum  total  of  brains 
represented  by  these  products  speaks  elo- 
quently for  American  ingenuity.  A  person 
interested  in  the  comparative  study  of  the 
mental  abilities  of  the  two  sexes  might  find 
in  a  systematic  examination  of  these  pat- 
ents considerable  data  for  reflection  and 
speculation.  The  generally  accepted  idea 
that  men  have  monopolized  all  of  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  the  human  race  does  not 
seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  exhibitions  of 
patents  at  Washington.  Women  have  not 
only  a  pretty  fair  showing  in  the  mere  num- 
ber of  patents  taken  out,  but  also  in  their 
value  and  importance. 

At  the  Atlanta  Exposition  the  first  dis- 
play of  strictly  women's  inventions  ever 
made  in  this  country  was  arranged  by  th9 
Patent  Office  in  the  Government  exhibit. 
Not  less  than  125  models,  showing  the 
achievements  by  women  in  the  field  of  in- 
vention, were  shown,  and  many  of  these 
were  as  great  a  surprise  to  the  women  of 
the  country  as  to  the  men.  A  great  amount 
of  ignorance  of  the  inventive  achievements 
of  \vomen  has  been  current  in  the  past,  ow- 
ing partly  to  the  lack  of  interest  shown  by 
women  in  patents  early  in  the  present  cen- 
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tury,  and  to  the  suddenness  of  their  develop- 
ment in  this  line.  Prior  to  1860  there  were 
scarcely  half  a  dozen  patents  taken  out  by 
women  and  of  the  several  hundreds  now  on 
exhibition  at  the  Patent  Office  nine-tenths 
of  them  have  been  invented  within  the  past 
twenty  years. 

A  number  of  patient  and  enthusiastic 
women  have  entered  the  field  of  invention, 
and  they  have  produced  results  that  com- 
mand national  attention.  The  proportion  of 
women  inventors  to  the  men  is  still  very 
small,  but  the  applications  for  patents  by 
women  are  steadily  increasing.  Two  or 
three  patents  are  granted  nearly  every  week 
to  women  inventors,  while  dozens  of  appli- 
cations are  made  by  them  that  never  see  the 
light  of  day. 

An  examination  of  a  hundred  or  more  of 
the  patents  by  women  reveals  the  fact  that 
they  are  invading  every  line  of  industry 
with  their  inventive  genius,  and  that  they 
are  not  by  any  means  confining  themselves 
to  the  invention  of  household  novelties  and 
conveniences,  altho  in  the  latter  work  they 
stand  high.  We  have  patents  taken  out  by 
women  on  agricultural  implements,  mining 
machinery,  electrical  contrivances,  and  even 
general  railroad  and  mill  machinery.  An  il- 
lustration of  the  variety  of  inventions  by 
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women  may  be  m«ade  by  citing  a  list  of 
some  of  llie  patents  granted  to  them  during 
two  consecutive  months  recently.  A  patent 
on  building  bloclvs,  with  beveled  ends 
and  alternate  rows  of  tongues  and  grooves 
for  loclving  them  togetlier,  was  taken 
out  by  Julia  E.  Meyenberg,  of  Chicago, 
during  one  of  these  months.  Abby  S. 
Vose,  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  patented  during 
the  same  month  an  improved  button-hole 
cutting  machine,  by  which  the  distance  be- 
tween the  button-holes  is  automatically 
measured.  An  improved  and  quite  intricate 
washmg  machine,  with  the  wash-board  at 
the  bottom,  was  patented  by  Cecilia  A. 
Brewer,  and  a  water  filter  by  Minerva  R. 
Buckley;  a  portiere  rope  by  Bertha  Cronen- 
berg,  and  a  friction  hinge  by  Emmeline  W. 
Philbrook. 

The  official  organ  of  the  Patent  Office  pub- 
lishes the  list  of  patents  granted  every 
week,  and  the  names  of  several  women  in 
ventors  appear  upon  nearly  every  page.  Ten 
years  ago  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  woman 
inventor  in  the  lists  more  often  than  two  or 
three  times  a  year. 

The  value  of  the  patents  invented  by 
women  depends  upon  how  one  looks  at  the 
(luestion.  Quite  a  number  of  women  invent- 
ors are  making  large  royalties  upon  their 
simple  inventions,  and  others  have  acquired 
fortunes  upon  more  intricate  products  of 
their  genius.  Scores  of  very  simple  house- 
hold and  dress  articles  have  been  invented 
by  women,  and  besides  bringing  in  money 
to  them  they  are  lessening  the  labor  of  thou- 
sands of  women  throughout  the  country.  A 
woman  knows  intuitively  what  is  needed  in 
a  house,  and  her  genius  has  made  modern 
conveniences  that  are  bringing  in  rich  roy- 
alties every  year. 

There  are  over  one  hundred  valuable  pat- 
ents taken  out  by  women,  which  yield  good 
fortunes  to  them,  annually,  and  many  others 
which  are  destined  to  sell  well  when  they 
have  been  put  upon  the  market.  One  woman 
inventor  is  drawing  about  $5,000  a  year  for  a 
simple  glove  buttoner,  and  another  has 
coined  money  from  a  patented  adjustable 
waist  supporter.  There  are  many  health  de- 
vices patented  by  women,  such  as  water 
filters,  dress  supporters,  shoulder  braces  and 
exercising  machines,    In  the  matter  of  small 


inventions  for  simplifying  woman's  ward- 
lobe,  men  liave  generally  led  the  way,  and 
even  to-day  they  take  out  far  more  patents 
of  this  nature  than  the  women.  The  latter, 
however,  are  very  fruitful  in  inventing 
toys,  puzzles  and  games  for  young  people, 
and  some  of  our  most  successful  ones  arp 
placed  to  their  credit.  The  demand  for  new 
games  and  toys  is  becoming  so  great  in  our 
cities  that  a  number  of  women  inventors 
make  a  big  income  in  contriving  something 
new  in  this  line  every  season.  Many  of 
their  inventions  are  not  patented  in  their 
name,  but  firms  and  dealers  in  toys  and 
games  buy  the  thing  outright  from  them 
and  secure  the  patent.  Consequently  the 
real  inventors  do  not  receive  the  credit  due 
to  them,  and  the  official  record  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story. 

There  are  naturally  many  patents  applied 
for  by  women  that  are  rejected  because  ^he 
ideas  have  already  been  covered  by  others. 
Quite  a  considerable  number  of  the  applica- 
tions contain  ideas  that  are  of  no  value 
whatever,  and  they  are  often  rejected  on 
the  score  of  absurdity.  But  in  this  respect 
the  women  inventors  do  not  differ  from  the 
male  sex.  More  silly  and  irrational  inven 
tions  are  sent  to  the  Patent  Office  than  can 
be  imagined.  Many  are  accompanied  by 
elaborate  models  and  drawings,  but,  through 
the  ignorance  of  the  inventors,  some  vital 
principle  of  mechanics  is  neglected,  which 
stamps  the  whole  creation  as  absurd.  One 
or  two  women  have  even  sent  in  models  for 
machines  claiming  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
perpetual  motion,  but  as  a  ruling  of  tlie 
Patent  Office  has  excluded  all  patents  of 
this  nature  from  consideration  the  applica- 
tions were  naturally  rejected. 

A  number  of  good  inventions  have  been 
patented  by  the  same  women,  and  it  may  be 
inferred  that  they  make  a  good  living  at 
the  work.  Some  of  them  control  important 
patents  that  have  been  purchased  from  oth- 
ers, and  they  manufacture  the  articles  on  a 
large  scale.  One  New^  England  woman  en- 
joys the  right  to  several  patents  that  were 
invented  by  some  of  her  employees,  and  she 
shares  with  the  inventors  the  profits  of  the 
articles  manufactured  and  sold.  One  of 
these  inventions  brings  in  over  $20,000  a 
year,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  in- 
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ventor  finds  profit  and  plea  sure  in  lier  work. 
Tlie  clianees  of  n  woman  making  a  living 
in  invention  av'o  just  as  vague  and  uncertain 
as  for  men.  Wliile  a  score  of  apparently 
valuable  patents  will  fall  dead  upon  the 
market,  and  bring  in  returns  hardly  sufR- 
eient  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  models  and  pat- 
ent fees,  another  very  simple  one  struck  off 
at  random  may  make  the  inventor  rich. 
Many  of  the  best  patents,  that  show  real 
genius  and  knowledge,  bring  in  small  prof- 
its, while  the  small  ones  that  a  child  might 
have  invented  pave  the  way  to  riches.  Th^re 
are  fields  for  invention  for  women,  however, 
that  should  yield  good  returns  to  those  of 
an  inventive  turn  of  mind.  Household  arti- 
cles are  daily  being  patented,  and  who 
knows  better  than  a  woman  what  will  light 
en  the  burdens  of  the  housewife  in  the 
kitchen  and  dining-room?  Dress  reform  is 
now  in  the  air,  and  scores  of  women  are 
cudgeling  their  brains  to  invent  some  simple 
devices  that  will  make  dressing  for  women 


less  of  a  burden  tlian  it  is  to-day.  Toys  and 
])uzzles  form  a  wide  field  by  themselves,  and 
tliere  seems  no  limit  to  the  expansion  of 
this  industry.  Uut  in  order  to  work  intelli- 
gently along  this  line,  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
come acquainted  pretty  generally  with  the 
l)atents  already  taken  out  for  toys  and 
games.  The  more  intimate  a  woman  be- 
comes with  the  history  of  past  inventions, 
the  better  prepared  will  she  be  for  making 
suitable  inventions  herself. 

Trade-marks  for  patent  medicines,  com- 
plexion cures  and  soaps  and  perfumes  are 
also  registered  at  the  Patent  Office  by  wom- 
en in  ever-increasing  numbers.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  study  some  of  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  papers  to  become  familiar  with 
enterprising  women  in  this  line.  They  have 
achieved  fortune  either  through  the  merit 
of  their  goods,  or  through  their  business 
shrewdness  in  placing  them  upon  the  mar- 
ket. 

New  York  City. 


THE  SITUATION  IN   CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


BY    JOHN'     R.     CHANDLER. 


The  recent  breaking  up  of  the  United 
States  of  Central  America  is  principally  due 
to  a  man  who  began  his  political  career  dur- 
ing the  now  famous  revolution  of  1890  in 
Salvador,  wlien  the  dictator,  Ezeta,  fled  to  the 
United  States  to  save  his  life.  Don  Tomas 
Regalado  at  that  time  had  a  finca  or  coffee 
plantation  at  Santa  Ana.  Ezeta  wanted  the 
crop  for  a  song;  Regalado  would  not  give  up 
his  coffee,  and  Ezeta  sent  an  armed  force  to 
the  plantation,  but  Regalado  had  time  to  es- 
cape. Calling  together  his  neighbors  and 
other  friends  he  told  them  what  the  tyrant 
had  done.  They  immediately  espoused  his 
cause  and  attacked  the  barracks  at  Santa 
Ana,  and  took  them.  Within  a  very  few 
days  the  capital  had  fallen  and  Ezeta  had 
taken  refuge  on  an  American  man-of-war. 
At  the  time  the  highest  Government  posi- 
tions were  offered  to  Regalado,  but  he  re- 
fused them  and  returned  to  his  finca. 

For  some  time  after  18<S5,  when  the  elder 


Barrios  tried  to  bring  about  the  union  of 
Central  America  by  force  of  arms  and  lost 
his  life  at  Chalchuapa,  the  idea  of  a  nnited 
nation  lay  dormant,  but  im  the  early  nineties 
Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Salvador  formed 
a  kind  of  union,  called  La  Republica  Mayor. 
Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  were  invited  to 
join  it,  but  they  merely  made  promises  for 
the  future.  After  a  series  of  congresses  had 
been  held,  the  union  took  the  name  of  United 
States  of  Central  America,  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1898. 

General  Regalado  had  meanwhile  been 
quietly  learning  the  views  of  the  people  of 
Salvador  on  the  subject,  and  he  found  that, 
altho  a  number  of  the  more  enlightened 
citizens  were  in  favor  of  the  union,  the 
masses  were  against  it.  They  felt  that  it 
was  a  union  of  three  rulers  against  the  peo- 
ple—a union  by  which  any  rising  to  free 
themselves  from  a  dictator  would  be  crushed 
by  the  combined  forces  of  the  other  States^ 
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Tlion  it  was  tliat  Ropjalado  decided  to  «act. 
Within  one  woclc  after  tlie  United  States  of 
Central  America  had  been  prochiinied  as  a 
nation,  it  was  defunct.  Tonifts  Regalado 
was  ajjain  the  cause  of  a  sreat  political 
change  in  Central  America;  his  troops  took 
the  Sal  va  dorian  capital,  and  President 
Gutierrez,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  union, 
fled  to  Honduras.  Governor  Bonilla,  of 
Honduras,  called  on  Governor  Zelaya,  of 
Nicaragua,  to  join  forces  with  him  and  oust 
Regalado;  but  Zelaya  had  other  uses  for  his 
troops,  and  the  Estados  Unidos  de  Centre 
America  were  allowed  to  die  without  a 
struggle. 

The  permanent  union  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican States  will  never  be  brought  about  by 
artificial  means.  The  people  must  first  be 
educated  to  see  the  great  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  union.  The  people  of 
the  different  sections  know  nothing  of  their 
neighbors.  Again,  altho  they  all  speak  the 
same  language,  Spanish,  there  are  great  dif- 
ferences of  race,  ideas  and  even  customs. 
The  only  way  to  overcome  all  this  is  by 
building  a  series  of  north  and  south  rail- 
waj^s,  and  this,  of  course,  will  take  much 
time  and  money. 

Since  Ilegalado  became  provisional  Presi- 
dent of  Salvador,  the  Guatemalan  Govern- 
ment has  been  in  a  ferment  for  fear  of  the 
aid  he  may  give  his  friend,  Senor  Castillo, 
the  late  candidate  for  President  of  Guate- 
mala. Presidential  elections  are  held  by 
direct  vote  here,  and  when  Seiior  Cabrera, 
the  provisional  President,  saw  that  Castillo 
was  carrying  all  before  him,  he  caused  the 
latter's  principal  supporters  to  be  put  in  the 
penitentiary.  Castillo  barely  escaped  going 
there,  too,  but  he  fortunately  reached  the 
Mexican  Legation  in  time,  and  was  finally 
escorted  on  board  an  American  vessel  by  the 
Mexican  Minister,  who  had  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  give  him  up  to  the  Guatemalan  au- 
thorities. Castillo  had,  meanwhile,  requested 
his  friends  to  abstain  from  voting,  so  that 
when  the  so-called  elections  came  off.  Dr. 
Hunter,  the  United  States  Minister,  was  able 
to-  say  in  an  official  cablegram  to  Washing- 
ton that  Cabrera  had  been  elected  President 
by  a  majority  of  three  hundred  and  odd 
thousand  votes;  the  truth  being  that  the 
few   hundred   votes   that   Castillo   obtained 


were  cast  by  minions  of  the  Government  for 
the  pun>ose  of  giving  the  appearance  of 
legality  to  the  election. 

Among  other  things  which  have  greatly  in- 
censed the  Guatemalans  against  the  present 
incumbent,  Cabrera,  is  what  is  generally 
called  the  Ocos  Filibustering  Expedition. 
It  happens  that  at  the  time  Cabrera  was  us- 
ing every  means  to  have  himself  elected, 
General  Morales  raised  a  revolution  against 
his  dictatorship  and  captured  the  port  of  Ocos. 
This  gave  him  direct  communication  with 
the  outside  world,  and  a  fine  cliance  to  im- 
port arms,  ammunition  and  provisions.  Then 
the  British  Minister  was  induced  to  send  the 
man-of-war  "  Leander  "  to  Ocos,  ostensibly 
to  protect  the  interests  of  foreigners  there. 
Captain  Fegan  landed  his  men  and  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  the  wharf  and  prin- 
cipal buildings,  tho  not  a  single  foreigner 
had  been  injured  by  the  revolutionists.  See- 
ing that  he  had  to  fight  the  English  as  well 
as  the  Government  forces,  General  Morales 
sent  a  protest  to  the  British  commander,  and 
forthwith  evacuated  the  place,  thus  destroy- 
ing all  hopes  that  the  Guatemalans  might 
have  had  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  rule 
of  a  dictator,  and  getting  a  President  of  their 
choice. 

Little  was  heard  either  in  Nicaragua  or  in 
other  parts  of  Central  America  against  the 
building  of  the  canal  by  the  United  States, 
until  after  our  war  with  Spain.  Then  the 
cry  of  expansion  which  went  up  all  over  our 
country  frightened  not  a  few  of  the  Central 
and  South  Americans,  creating  an  anti- 
American  feeling  among  certain  classes  here. 
Nor  did  the  bids  made  by  New  York  and 
Cliicago  corporations  for  the  construction  of 
the  w^aterway,  in  direct  competition  with  the 
American  nation,  make  us  any  more  re- 
spected or  liked  at  Managua  or  San  Jose. 
A  careful,  straightforward  policy  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  will  doubtless  be  able  to 
overcome  this  feeling. 

That  the  immediate  building  of  this  canal 
is  of  vital  importance,  not  only  to  Nicaragua, 
but  to  every  one  of  the  Central  American 
republics,  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment 
by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  financial 
conditions  prevailing  in  these  countries.  The 
one  exportable  commodity,  coffee,  though  of 
the  highest  grade,  brings  so  low  a  price  in 
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the  markets  of  the  world  at  this  moment 
that  many  of  the  plantations  ai-e  practically 
abandoned.  Silver  was  the  currency  of  the 
land,  but  even  that  has  fled,  and  paper  cer- 
tificates are  now  issued  by  the  Treasury, 
ranging  from  five  cents  upwards.  Millions 
are  due  to  Europe  from  Nicaragua  and  the 
other  States,  and  there  is  very  little  chance 
of  settling  these  debts  unless  the  canal  is 
constructed.  Nicaragua,  like  most  of  Cen- 
tral America,  is  blessed  with  a  variety  of  cli- 
mates, and  with  a  soil  of  almost  inexhaust- 
ible richness.  Every  valuable  crop  grown 
in  tropical  or  semi-tropical  regions  can  be 
raised  here.  The  principal  drawback  is  the 
lack  of  capital,  and  as  Central  America  is  so 
little  known  abroad,  capital  can  only  come 
when  the  waterway  introduces  these  coun- 
tries and  their  vast  natural  resources  to  the 
world. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  back  some  fifty 
years  and  note  how  often  Nicaragua  has 
been  coquetted  with  by  the  great  nations  of 
the  earth,  owing  to  this  canal  route  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Great  Britain  has  shown 
her  interest  in  it  on  several  occasions.  In 
1858  Napoleon  III  sent  M.  Belly  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  for  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  canal,  it  being  clearly  under- 
stood and  set  forth  at  the  time  that  one 
great  advantage  to  Nicaragua  would  be  the 
non-participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
enterprise.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
was  immediately  after  the  downfall  of  Walk- 
er and  his  filibusters  in  Nicaragua,  when  all 
Central  America  was  still  sore  over  the  inva- 
sion of  the  "  Yankees." 

The  opposition  of  President  Guzman,  of 
Nicaragua,  prevented  Count  de  Lesseps  from 
obtaining  control  of  this  route.  The  Count 
and  his  company  made  application  in  1879 
lor  a  concession  to  build  the  canal.  The  bill 
passed  the  Nicaraguan  Chamber  of  Deputies 
but  was   lost   in   the   Senate   by   one   vote. 


When  it  was  decided  that  the  bill  should  be 
leconsidered.  President  Fernando  Guzman 
sent  for  some  of  his  friends  in  Congress  and 
lold  them  frankly  that  he  would  veto  the 
I'^rench  Canal  bill  if  it  sliould  he  passed. 

*'  But  I  thought  all  loyal  Nicaraguans  were 
in  favor  of  the  waterway,"  objected  one  of 
the  Senators. 

"  So  we  are,  ain'Kjo  niio,  but  it  must  not  be 
under  French  control,  ('jin  we  forget  what 
they  did  in  Mexico,  and  how  near  they  came 
to  destroying  that  republic  forever?  If  they 
build  our  canal,  they  will  eventually  treat 
Nicaragua  as  they  did  Mexico.  Further- 
more, if  the  French  do  not  build  it  the  Amer- 
icans surely  will.  The  United  States  wants 
our  canal  and  will  not  destroy  our  Govern- 
ment." 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  it 
was  this  action  on  the  part  of  President  Guz- 
man which  obliged  Lesseps  to  abandon  the 
relatively  healthful  region  of  the  trade  winds 
in  Nicaragua,  and  begin  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal  in  one  of  the  most  fever- 
stricken  regions  on  earth,  where  every  tie 
on  the  railroad  from  Colon  to  Panama  is 
said  to  have  cost  the  life  of  a  human  being. 

If  the  projected  canal  is  built  by  the  United 
States,  our  people  will  find  that  the  Nicara- 
guans and  Central  Americans  generally  are 
a  kindly,  easy-going  and  intelligent  race  to 
deal  with.  Although  we  hear  so  much  about 
revolutions  and  bloodshed  in  these  countries, 
I  am  willing  to  aver  that  capital  crimes  are 
rarer  here  than  among  the  most  civilized  na- 
tions. What  the  Central  American  repub- 
lics sorely  need  is  good,  honest  government, 
and  no  doubt,  once  the  waterway  is  con- 
structed, the  moral  influence  of  the  United 
States  will  help  in  this  direction.  This 
would  then  become  the  center  of  one  of  the 
happiest  and  most  thriving  communities  on 
earth. 

Guatemala,  C.  A. 


EMIL  SAUER:   AND  MODERN    FIANISM 


BY    E.     IREM.f:US    STEVENSON. 


iVIODERN  pianism,  under  public  circum- 
stances, usually  must  accept  a  condition  false 
to  musical  art,  and  on  its  face  absurd.  At  least 
the  pianism  in  many  large  cities,  all  over 
the  world,  over  and  over  again,  must  do 
this  when  a  player  of  great  vogue  and  of 
audacious  advertising  is  in  question.  The 
pianoforte  and  the  pianist  are  obliged  to 
accomplish  their  duty  to  a  composer  in  one 
or  another  huge  hall,  utterlj'^  antagonistic  in 
its  size  to  the  tine  pianistic  effects.  He  plays 
before  an  audience  the  size  and  situation  or 
which  forbids  any  sense  of  intimacy  and  easy 
attention  during  the  recital ;  and  the  player's 
instrument  is  made  a  vehicle  of  superficial 
and  merely  noisy  effects,  instead  of  those 
that  are  musical.  The  pianoforte,  it  is  true, 
has  been  developed  within  about  thirty 
years  into  an  instrument  possessing  a  vol- 
ume of  tone  and  an  endurance  of  its  me- 
chanical action  that  makes  its  notes  tri- 
umphant, even  amid  the  most  tumultuous 
orchestration  of  a  Liszt  concerto.  Its  exqui- 
site temperament  makes  its  more  delicate 
voice  "  carry  "  admirably.  But  the  fact 
that  we  so  must  hear  the  pianoforte  or  can 
hear  it  so  decidedly  does  not  alter  much  the 
unpleasant  truth  that  really  musical  pianism 
as  a  "  school  "  of  playing  has  not  the  number 
of  representatives  which  it  should  have.  In  a 
reaction  from  sentimentalism  and  formal 
work  they  have  been  slighted  away  and  are 
now  undervalued.  A  vast  deal  of  enthusiastic 
or  solemn  bosh  is  written  by  musical  re- 
viewers on  a  regiment  of  thunder-and-light- 
ning  virtuosi  whose  mission  is  more  athletic 
than  esthetic. 

Mr.  Emil  Sauer,  the  latest  accession  here 
to  our  large  representation  of  German  play- 
ers, must  needs  face  the  false  conditions 
that  I  have  pointed  out.  But  Mr.  Sauer 
does  not  give  one  the  impression  of  submit- 
ting to  them;  and  so  I  take  him  pi'o  argu- 
mento,  as  nearest  to  hand.  Mr.  Sauer  is  a 
more  pianistic  pianist  than  any  of  his  high 
rank  who  has  come  to  this  country  on  a  tour 
in  several  seasons.  I  have  heard  him  abroad, 
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enough  to  expect  that  he  would  not  change 
his  manner  to  suit  our  perverted  American 
conceptions  of  great  pianism.  But  a  re- 
viewer never  knows  what  an  artist's  ideas 
of  expediency  may  do  for  or  against  even  a 
matured  style.  Mr.  Sauer  is  about  forty 
years  old,  and  he  has  a  reputation  second 
to  none  in  his  profession,  all  Germany  over 
—not  to  mention  England.  During  manj 
seasons  he  has  been  approached  with  pro- 
posals for  an  American  tour,  but  none  have 
brought  him  to  this  country  till  now.  He 
has  played  twice  or  thrice  in  this  city  since 
his  arrival  some  three  weeks  ago.  He  has 
achieved  a  complete  success.  Now,  Mr. 
Sauer's  local  debut  was  made  in  quite  the 
worst  concert  hall  in  the  town— the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Hoiise,  where  is  a  stage  as 
big  as  a  city  lot  and  an  arrirre-sccne  and  an 
auditorium  cavernous  as  a  Coliseum.  Last 
Thursday  and  Saturday  his  auditorium  was 
vast  Carnegie  Hall.  Neither  place  was  appro- 
priate. Each  time  Mr.  Sauer  showed  three 
things.  One  thing  was  that  he  was  a  con- 
summate pianist  in  every  quality  of  a  pian- 
ist's technical  perfectness;  that  he  is  as  ex- 
pressive a  player  as  the  pianoforte  allows; 
and,  last,  he  made  it  clear  that  here  is  a 
player  of  an  abused  instrument  who  does 
not  purpose  to  abuse  it,  or  music  for  it,  or 
music  in  its  general  sense,  by  forcing  the 
piano's  utterances,  by  making  it  fight  a 
battle  with  a  band,  and  with  an  area  unsym- 
pathetic to  its  actual  nature. 

That  lesson,  therefore,  in  threefold  is  one 
that  I  commend  to  pianists  the  world  over— 
not  forgetting  Mr.  Paderefsky,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mme.  Carreno,  Mr.  Rummel,  and  a  fine 
catalogue  of  contemporaries  of  the  most 
brilliant  talents,  reputes,  authority  and 
vogue,  iirhe  et  orhe.  Mr.  Sauer  played  with 
vigor  when  necessary,  but  not  like  a  boiler 
shop.  He  brought  out  his  fullest  chords 
sonorously;  yet  not  as  if  he  were  eliciting 
them  with  his  feet.  His  runs  and  trills  were 
limpid,  and  yet  even  when  merely  ornamental 
figures  in  a  Beethoven  or  Henselt  were  in 
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quostion  1k»  kept  his  iiistrumoiit  to  a  clear, 
carrying  mezzo- voce  that  was  heard  every 
where  in  the  house,  but  that  never  exceeded 
tlie  dynamic  power  desirable  in  a  private 
music-room.  He  M^as,  often,  repose  itself  in 
manner  and  in  result. 

1  shall  not  write  here  a  long  article  on 
Mr.  Sauer.  Special  discussions  of  pianists 
are  just  now  a  weariness  to  the  nerves. 
But  in  pointing  out  the  quietude,  the  pel- 
lucidness,  the  lucidity  of  such  a  style,  in 
directing  notice  to  that  musical  quality  of  it 
which  means  sound,  not  noise,  one  is  com- 
mending no  particular  artist  so  much  as  the 
older  and  truer  theory  of  the  pianoforte  art- 
ist. Avhether  he  be  playing  a  Bach  fugue  or 
a  concerto.  And  if  you  will  graft  on  to  that 
idea  a  masculine  but  not  robustious  and 
roaring  **  tone  "  (when  a  full  tone  is  to  be 
elicited),  j^ou  have  the  best  of  Hummel, 
Mendelssohu  and  Thalberg— but  with  a 
vigor  in  the  manner  that  was  lacking  in  the 
work  of  those  great  pianists.  Mr.  Sauer  and 
his  sort  Just  now  are  apostles  of  a  conserva- 
tive, rather  classical,  pianism,  one  far  from 
the  drily  academic.  They  ean  be  heard  in 
a  drawing-room  Avith  delight;  and  they  do 
not  forget  that  the  pianoforte  must  ever  In- 


kept  a  good  deal  in  its  old  character  of  a 
drawing-room  instrument,  or  it  becomes  in- 
artistic. Wliat  is  thatV  *'  You  cannot  .so 
play  the  i)iaii()r()i-t('  in  a  great  liallV"  Then 
more  is  the  pity!  Hut  wliy  si)oil  a  style  and 
vitiate  a  public  tasti'  by  accei)ting  a  big  hall 
and  three  thousand  auditors  as  guides  to  do- 
ing your  artistic  duty?  The  same  query  ap- 
plies to  the  metropolitan  song-recital,  often 
enough.  How  suitable,  how  eloquent,  how 
gratifying  would  it  be  to  Beethoven  to  hear 
"Adelaide,"  to  Schubert  to  hear  his  "  Ser 
enade,"  sung  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 
and  Trocadero  or  the  Crystal  Palace!  Yet 
such  things  are  done  daily.  We  can  only 
do  as  did  Mme.  Roland— turn  our  eyes  to  the 
statue  of  a  principle  and  exclaim:  "  O  Mu- 
sic !  How  many  crimes  are  committed  in 
thy  name  !  " 

Mr.  Sauer  is  not  impeccable  as  an  illustra- 
tor of  more  inwardly  artistic  pianism  than 
certain  of  his  peers.  But  he  points  a  moral 
more  than— many  of  them.  If  the  gro- 
tesquerie  of  big  halls,  big  audiences  and  tor- 
nadic  virtuosity  is  to  pass,  it  will  be  by  the 
sort  of  pianism  with  which— a  marvel  in  a 
Liszt  jMipil- Sauer  and  a  few  others  are  in 
relatively  close  touch. 

Nkw  Yokk  Citv. 


EDUCATION    IN    THE    SOUTH. 


BY    A.     TOL 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern  Edu- 
cational Association  at  New  Orleans  was  the 
most  important  in  its  history.  The  subject 
of  chief  consideration  was  the  present  state 
and  promise  of  education  in  the  South,  and 
there  was  a  noticeable  tendency  on  the  part 
of  Southern  educators  to  admit  the  defi- 
ciency of  provision  and  the  evils  which  this 
entails. 

Dr.  Plarris,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  naturally  dwelt  on  the  evidences 
of  educational  progress.  These  are  of  inter 
est  to  the  whole  country,  as  they  show  the 
efforts  to  overcome  the  alarming  conditions 
of  illiteracy  that  were  first  clearly  exposed 
in  the  census  of  1880.  Dr.  Harris  cited  the 
tollowing  significant  statistics:  In  1870-77  the 
enrollment  in  the  schools  of  the  Southern 


MAN    bMlTH. 

States  was  2,472,107,  a  little  more  than  14 
per  cent,  of  the  Avhole  population  (white  and 
colored  included);  five  years  later  the  ratio 
had  risen  to  17  per  cent.;  in  1892  it  reached 
21  Vt  per  cent.,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
live  years  following  w^ere  years  of  special 
business  depression  a  further  tho  slight 
advance  was  made.  In  1897  the  total  enroll- 
iiient  was  5,398,070,  or  21  1-3  per  cent,  of  the 
population.     • 

The  population  of  the  South  is  chietly  ru- 
ral, which  explains  in  part  the  short  school 
year  of  that  section.  In  this  particular  also 
there  has  been  progress,  the  increase  in 
twenty  years  being  .15  days,  or  a  rise  from 
91  to  lOG  days'  duration.  The  vast  signifi- 
cance of  the  school  education,  says  the  Com- 
missioner, consists  in  this:  "It  enables  the 
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citizen  who  shares  in  tlie  productions  or 
his  fellow-men  to  kuo^v  his  fellows,  and  un- 
derstand their  views  of  the  world.  It  en- 
ables him  to  know  their  opinions  and  to 
share  in  their  spiritual  productions  as  well 
as  in  their  material  productions.  It  en- 
ables him  to  participate  in  the  formation  of 
national  and  international  public  opinion." 
..."  We  may  be  sure  that  when  one  in 
five  of  the  population  goes  to  school  102  days 
In  the  year,  pretty  nearly  all  the  people  will 
be  able  to  read,  and  will  read  the  newspa- 
pers, and  know  public  opinion  on  all  sub- 
jects. Instead  of  village  gossip  or  family 
gossip,  with  its  fostering  of  local  prejudice, 
you  are  bound  to  have  a  people  who  sees 
the  issues  of  the  day  through  the  eyes  of 
the  West  and  North  and  East,  as  well  as  of 
the  entire  South."  .  .  .  "The  wider  the  public 
opinion,  the  more  it  winnows  and  purifies 
the  minds  of  the  people  from  narrow  preju- 
dice and  selfish  interest." 

The  increase  of  high  schools  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  university  students 
were  also  touched  upon. 

On  the  financial  side  it  appears  that  the 
total  expenditure  for  education  in  the  South 
was  $11,250,000  in  1877,  the  same  being  6G 
cents  per  capita  for  all  the  inhabitants,  but 
in  1807  it  had  risen  to  $31,000,000,  or  $1.23 
per  capita.  In  the  meantime  the  value  of 
school  property  trebled.  The  school  funds 
of  the  South  are  derived  chiefly  from  State 
appropriations,  but  there  has  been  constant 


growth  in  tlie  funds  derived  from  local  taxa- 
tion, and  the  cities  and  large  villages  now 
furnish  the  chief  part  of  tlie  support  of  their 
public  schools. 

In  his  further  discussion  of  these  important 
changes  the  Commissioner  traced  the  eco- 
nomic bearings  of  popular  education,  show- 
ing clearly  its  relations  to  the  productive 
power  and  the  earning  capacity  of  a  people. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Massachusetts, 
with  nearly  twice  the  average  schooling  per 
individual,  produces  nearly  or  quite  twice 
the  amount  of  wealth  per  individual,  com- 
pared with  the  nation's  average.  Invention 
and  the  use  of  labor  saving  machines  are 
characteristic  of  an  educated  people,  and 
these  increase  wealth.  Each  inhabitant  of 
Russia  produces  less  than  13  cents  per  day, 
almost  exactly  one-quarter  as  much  as  the 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Italy,  Spain 
and  Austria  about  20  cents  per  day.  All  the 
countries  here  named  are  comparatively 
small  users  of  steam  and  machinery.  Most 
important  of  all  the  revelations  of  the  cen- 
sus as  regards  the  South  is  that  of  the  in- 
crease of  farmers'  wages  through  the  use  of 
machinery  and  the  increase  of  the  facilities 
for  transportation. 

The  peculiar  conditions  which  force  the 
South  to  carry  a  dual  school  system  were 
recognized  by  several  speakers,  but  the 
threatening  aspect  which  the  race  problem 
presents  in  several  States  was  avoided. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OUR  WASHINGTON  LETTER. 


BY    A    FLOOR    CORRESPONDENT. 


Representative  Hull,  of  Iowa,  is  radi- 
ant. Mr.  Hull  always  finds  it  easier  to  smile 
than  to  scowl;  but  to-day  he  is  more  smiling 
than  ever.  The  reason  is  that  the  army  bill 
which  he,  as  chairman  of  the  'Military  Com- 
mittee, had  in  charge  passed  the  House  tri- 
umphantly yesterday.  He  has  spent  months 
in  its  preparation.  It  has  been  discussed 
and  amended  in  committee  and  discussed 
and  amended  on  the  floor.  As  it  opened  up 
the  whole  question  of  annexation  or  expan^ 
sion,  it  furnished  an  opportunity  for  many 
members  to  exhale  their  views  on  these  sub- 


jects. This  has  required  nearly  a  week  of 
debate,  with  the  added  permission  to  extend 
one's  remarks  in  the  Record.  The  debate  has 
been  marked  by  heated  contests  on  the  floor 
and  a  sufficient  amount  of  acrimony;  but  in 
spite  of  it  all  the  bill  has  gone  through  the 
House.  Its  successful  passage  is  due  largely 
to  the  tact,  fairness,  good  nature  and  good 
judgment  of  Mr.  Hull. 

There  are  certain  members  in  the  House 
who  imperil  the  passage  of  every  bill  they 
have  charge  of.  Relying  upon  the  strength 
of    the    Republican    majority  behind  them, 
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they  are  too  ready  to  rush  a  bill  through  by 
main  force.  By  calling  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  suppressing  debate  they  may  carry 
their  measure  in  a  drastic,  high  handed  way. 
But  sometimes  they  seriously  endanger  the 
matter  they  have  in  hand  by  lack  of  curtesy 
and  consideration.  I  remember  at  the  last 
session  a  bill  was  up  which  it  was  agreed  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary. It  was  a  bill  which  ought  to  have 
gone  through  by  its  own  momentum,  and  with 
a  little  gracious  steering  of  the  member  who 
had  it  in  charge  it  would  have  encountered 
no  difficulty.  But  this  member  showed  fight 
from  the  start,  and  when  a  member  in  the 
House  carries  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  there 
are  always  plenty  to  knocli  it  off.  In  this 
case,  a  parliamentary  scufile  followed,  which 
developed  into  a  prolonged  contest.  The  bill 
was  fought  inch  by  inch.  Every  device 
known  to  the  obstructionist  was  employed  to 
delay  the  bill,  and  a  whole  afternoon  was 
consumed  in  roll  calls  over  a  single  para- 
graph. It  is  not,  therefore,  the  man  of  great 
force,  the  sledge  hammer  orator,  the  brusque 
pugnacious  steerer,  who  succeeds  best  in 
getting  a  bill  through.  Nowhere  do  curtesy, 
consideration,  gentlemanly  manners  and  a 
genial  regard  for  the  rights  of  opponents  tell 
more  effectively  than  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  It  is  because  Mr.  Hull  possesses 
these  qualities  that  he  succeeded  in  getting 
through  in  good  shape  the  most  difficult  bill 
that  any  chairman  has  had  to  carry  this 
session. 

A  most  important  feature  of  the  bill  was 
the  abolition  of  the  canteen.  An  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Johnson,  from  North  Dakota, 
read  as  follows: 

"  Provided  further.  That  no  officer  or  private 
soldier  shall  be  detailed  to  sell  intoxicating 
drinks,  as  a  bar  tender  or  otherwise,  in  any  post 
exchange  or  canteen,  nor  shall  any  other  person 
be  required  or  allowed  to  sell  such  liquors  in  any 
encampment  or  fort  on  any  premises  used  for 
military  purposes  by  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  this  section  had  the 
support  of  every  general  in  our  army  who 
had  publicly  expressed  himself  on  the  ques- 
tion, except  one,  and  that  is  General  Eagan, 
whose  authority  is  not  commanding  just 
now. 

I  said  last  week  that  the  President  seemed 


tired,  but  this  week  he  has  apparently  re- 
covered his  elasticity  of  spirits,  and  yester- 
day when  I  went  into  his  room  at  the  White 

House  he  was  laughing  heartily  at  a  story 
told  him  by  an  old  friend.  Evidently  the  at- 
tacks of  Mr.  .Johnson,  of  Indiana,  have  not 
seriously  disturbed  his  equilibrium. 

The  difference  between  the  English  House 
of  Commons  and  our  own  House  of  Kepn  - 
sentatives   in  various   matters  of   decorum, 
custom  and   usage   is  very   great.       In  the 
House  of  Commons  children  are  neither  seen 
nor  heard,  and  the  small  gallery  reserved  for 
ladies  is  surrounded  by  a  high  grilled  fence, 
or  screen,   so  that  they   are  not  visible  to 
members.    In  our  own  House  of  Represent- 
atives it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  member  to 
bring  his  little  boy  or  girl  upon  the  floor.    In 
such  cases  the  child  is  always  sure  to  receive 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  sometimes  has 
the  full  run  of  the  chamber.    One  little  fellow 
of  six  or  seven  jears  of  age,  who  comes  to 
the  House  rather  frequently,  finds  it  an  ex- 
cellent   play    room.      Yesterday    while    the 
House    was    in    session   he    was    up    beside 
Speaker  Reed,  whose  broad  jolly  face  was 
radiant  with  smiles  as  he  fondled  and  chat- 
ted with  this  young  member,  who  might  be 
said  in  parliamentary  phrase  to  have  risen 
to  a  question  of  personal  privilege.      Then 
the  boy  rushed  down  into  the  House  lobby  to 
play    with    the    telephone,    calling    up   liis 
friends  at  several  hotels.      To   my  certain 
knowledge  several  members  wished  to  use 
the  telephone,  but  none  of  them  disputed  the 
precedence    of    this    young    legislative    colt. 
The  American  mind  and  the  American  heart 
are  very  easily  dominated  by  a  child.    I  was 
standing    near    that    same    telephone    this 
morning  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a  mes- 
sage  to    the   War   Department.       Near   me 
stood  Representative  Mercer,  of  Nebraska, 
waiting  for  his  turn.    "  Where  are  you  going 
to     telephone,     Mercer  ? "     I     said.      "  To 
Omaha,"  he  replied.    And  when  I  turned  on 
my  heel  he  entered  the  box  and  was  talking 
to  a  constituent  fifteen  hundred  miles  away. 
I  wonder  if  any  member  of  Congress  made 
such  a  long  speech  that  day. 

The  Senate  has  done  a  good  deal  of  its 
work  during  the  last  week  with  closed  doors, 
but  to-day  the  crowded  galleries  had  an 
oratorical  treat    in    the    able   and    eloquent 
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speech  of' Senator  Spoonor,  of  Wisconsin,  in 
favor  of-'th'e  ratification  of  tlie  Treaty.    Sen- 
ator  Spoonor   is   r(»coj;nized   as   one   of   the 
strongest  and  brii?litest  men  in  the  Senate. 
Ilis  mind  is  Iceen,  alert,  practical;    he  has  a 
large    command    of    language,    an    effective 
voice,  and  his  preparation  has  been  that  of  a 
lawj-er  trained  to  spealv  for  hours  upon  his 
feet,  and  to  meet  any  exigency  which  rises 
in  debate.    Ilis  legal  knowledge  and  practi- 
cal wisdom  always  command  respect.    He  is 
not  carried  away  by  sensational,  or  hyster- 
ical movements.      He  represents  as  well  as 
any  man  in  the  Senate  that  common  sense 
which  Dr.  Bellows  used  to  say  was  so  in- 
common.       As   might   have   been   expected, 
while  he  looks  far  enough  ahead  to  see  the 
ultimate  consequence  of  an  action,  he  deals 
directly  with  the  practical  question  at  issue 
and  not  with   suppositions  and   hypotheses 
with  which  it  may  be  invested.    To  Senator 
Spooner  the  immediate  duty  is  to  ratify  the 
Treaty  and  thus  extinguish  the  title  of  Spain 
to  the  Philippines.    He  dealt  at  some  length 
with  the  assumption  that  the  United  States 
have  no  right  to  annex  territory  without  the 
consent  of  the  governed.      It  was  easy  to 
show,  of  course,  that  whether  right  or  wrong 
the  United  States  have  not  acted  heretofore 
on  that  principle  in  acquiring  territory.    And 
the  Senator  might   have  gone   further  and 
have  shown  that  when  Spain)  offered  to  sub- 
mit to  the  people  of  Cuba,  in  1875,  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  should  be  granted  inde- 
pendence,   to   be   determined   by   a  popular 
vote,  the  United  States  declined  the  proposi- 
tion, knowing  full  well  that  under  Spanish 
bayonets  the  will  of  the  people  could  not  be 
freely  expressed.    It  is  equally  evident  that 
in  the  Philippines  no  machinery  exists  for 
obtaining  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  and 
no  such  state  of  information  or  development 
exists    among   the   natives,    divided    among 
thirty-five  different  tribes,  as  to  enable  them 
to  vote  intelligently  on  a  great  international 
question.      Senator  Spooner  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  while  so  much  protest  had 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  Philippines  al- 
most nothing  had  been  said  against  taking 
Porto  Rico,  or  demanding  that  the  consent 
of  the  governed  should  be  asked  there.    Sen- 
ator Baker,   of  Georgia,   replied   that  Porto 
Rico  was  necessary  for  the  safety  and  inter- 


ests of  (lie   l.'nilcd  States.    Senator  Spooner 
promptly  availed  himself  of  this  concession 
that  in  this  case  the  consent  of  the  governed 
did   not  seem   to   be   reciuircd.    This   he   did 
sinq)ly  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  certain 
Senators.    He  did  not  argue  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  expansionist  per  se,  nor  did  he 
treat  with  indifference  the  right  of  the  Fili- 
pinos to  self-government.    On  the  contrary, 
he  advocated  that  right   with   commanding 
eloquence.       He   did   not   claim   either  that 
where  the  flag  of  the  United  States  has  been 
raised  it  must  not  be  hauled  down.    He  did 
not  assert  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
hold  the  Philippines  forever.      On  the  con- 
trary, he  could  conceive  of  a  time  when  the 
Filipinos  might  be  ready  for  self-government 
and  when  the  United  States  might  hold  the 
islands  under  a  protectorate.      But  he  con- 
tented that  no  de  facto  govermment  exists, 
that  if  the  United  States  were  to  withdraw 
noAV  and  abandon  the  islands  to  their  fate, 
a  state  of  anarchy  infinitely  worse  than  war 
would  surely  ensue,  and  that  Spain  would 
certainly  retake  them.    While  he  made  per- 
fectly clear  his  own  sympathy  with  every 
aspiration  for  liberty  of  the  Filipinos,  and 
while  he  repelled  every  suggestion  of  a  war 
of  subjugation,  he  did  not  wish  the  hands  of 
our  Government  to  be  tied  now  by  formal 
declarations,  which  might  breed  infinite  mis- 
chief for  the  future. 

Senator  Spooner  successfully  parried  vari- 
ous attempts  of  Senators  to  break  the  force 
of  his  argument.    After  several  interruptions 
from  Senator  Tillman  he  retorted  by  speak- 
ing   of    him    as    "  the    Senator    from    Agui- 
naldo;  "  but  a  few  minutes  later  withdrew 
the  term  and  apologized  for  using  it.      The 
galleries  were  completelj^  filled,  and  his  ar- 
gument was  followed  with  the  closest  atten- 
tion.   Many  Senators  on  the  floor  did  not  go 
to  luncheon  until  it  was  concluded,  at  about 
half-past  three.    Then  Senator  Davis,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
moved  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  galleries  were 
empty,  the  members  of  the  House  receded, 
the  inner  doors  were  closed  and  the  Senate 
became  a  secret  debating  society.    But  this 
did  not  occur  until  many  Senators  had  first 
extended    tiieir    congratulations    to    Senator 
Spooner. 
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THORPE'S    CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN  PEOPLE.* 

These  voliiiiics  ropresl'iit  an  Giiormous 
ainoiuit  of  well-directed,  prolonged  and  intel- 
ligent study.  Mr.  Thorpe  is  Professor  of 
History  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  has  made  the  attempt  to  explore  our  civil 
institutions  not  only  to  the  bottom  but  in  the 
orii^inal  records. 

In  general  these  two  volumes  are  intended 
to  trace  the  civil  development  of  the  country 
through  all  the  changes  of  its  ideals,  its  his- 
tory and  its  civilization.  The  nation  is 
vii  wed  in  a  sense  as  an  organized,  corporate 
unit  or  individual,  working  out  in  many 
forms  and  under  widely  differing  conditions 
i!s  own  political  system.  Mr.  Thorpe  appar- 
ently believes  that  the  history  he  traces  has 
moved  steadilj^  onward  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  its  own  more  or  less  unconsciously 
recognized  ideals,  and  that  the  unity  and 
consistency  of  the  development  he  proposes 
to  trace  lies  in  this  slow  evolution  of  a  dis- 
tinct democratic  Americanism,  He  does  not, 
however,  concentrate  himself  on  these  gen- 
eral relatic>ns  of  the  subject  so  as  to  lose 
sight  of  the  special  features  of  the  history. 
The  general  ideas  and  ideals  involved  in  the 
organization  of  the  American  common- 
wealths in  the  eighteenth  century  are  traced 
and  developed  first  in  the  earlier  chapters  of 
the  opening  volume,  while  the  later  chapters 
and  the  entire  second  volume  are  occupied 
with  detailed  studies  of  the  local  communi- 
ties in  their  civil  and  racial  connections,  the 
States  and  their  relations  to  the  Federal 
(Jovernment,  the  question  of  sovereignty, 
tlie  franchise,  its  growth  and  extension,  the 
eh  (live  system  as  api)li('d,  for  example,  to 
the  judiciary  and  the  general  expansion  of 
the  democratic  idea.  (•si)ccially  as  it  is  <le- 
velcped  in  the  AN'est.  The  period  covered  in 
the  work  covers  broadly  about  seventy-five 
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years  and  has  its  general  termination  about 
ISoO.  The  point  is  not  so  much  to  show  how 
the  America  of  our  day  differs  from  th? 
America  of  17TG  as  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
civil  process  of  change  by  a  special  examina- 
tion of  representative  constituencies  in  the 
North,  South,  East,  West  and  the  Border 
States.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to  let  the 
author  explain  himself  (p.  xi): 

"  Democracy  has  so  revised  its  ideals  that  it 
seems  to  have  passed  through  a  peaceful  revolu- 
tion. The  details  of  this  revolution  are  recorded 
in  the  later  chapters  of  the  second  volume.  An 
examination  of  the  evidence  thus  presented 
shows  the  truth  and  the  insight  of  Emerson's  ol>- 
servation  that  society  is  ever  in  a  state  of  flux. 
Constitutions  and  laws,  usually  placed  as  per- 
manent landmarks  on  the  civil  estate,  appear 
and  disappear  like  the  species  in  the  organic 
Vv'orld.  Even  our  constitution  of  Government 
pi-Qves  the  law  of  evolution. 

"  Many  concepts  of  the  Fathers  have  been  re- 
vised ;  some  have  been  abandoned.  It  is  a  wise 
generation  that  knows  itself  and  its  own.  From 
t'.ie  evidence  presented  in  these  volumes  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  changes  wrought  in  Ameri- 
can life  during  those  seventy-five  years  indicate 
that  the  American  people  became  liberal  and  al- 
truistic as  they  became  a  power  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  that  our  constitutional 
history  is  of  a  constituency  that  has  grown  hu- 
mane as  it  has  become  conscious  of  its  responsi- 
bilities." 

The  temptation  to  brilliant  and  illusive 
generalization  will  be  very  strong  in  such  a 
work  as  this,  especially  if  the  author  pos- 
sesses a  gift  for  this  kind  of  writing,  as  Mr. 
Thorpe  very  distinctly  does.  Temptation 
falls  on  him  early.  On  the  third  page  we 
tind  him  indulging  in  some  illusions  as  to  the 
Celts  which  he  would  find  it  hard  to  explain 
or  justify,  as,  for  example,  these  from  his 
third  and  fourth  pages: 

"  It  was  the  Celt  who  first  applied  the  Roman 
military  idea  in  local  government.  ...  In 
the  Celtic  political  economy  arose  a  system  of 
administrative  law.  ...  A  king  is  as  dear  to 
him  by  any  other  name,  but  he  prefers  the  other 
name.  .  .  .  Rome  gave  the  world  order  with- 
out  liberty.     The  Celt   admin istei's  government 
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With  occasional  sacrifice  of  order  to  license.  The 
Teuton  consorves  liberty  and  order. 

"  Denioc  ia<;y  in  America  is  (he  resultant  of 
Uonian,  Celtic  and  Teutonic  ideas.  It  is  a  civil 
coniiiositc.  Its  evolution  is  recorded  in  a  series 
of  political  adjustments.  I'olitical  adjustments 
constitute  the  administration  of  government." 

These  passages  show  at  a  glance  the 
strength  and  Aveakness  of  this  writer.  He 
starts  with  a  broad  and  inspiring  conception 
of  American  democracy  as  the  unattained 
and  undefinable  goal  of  a  great  and  free  peo- 
ple who  are  more  and  more  realizing  it  as  the 
outcome  of  their  freedom,  not  at  all  as  a  po- 
litical dogma  of  any  kind  which  has  yet  been 
defined  by  Puritan  constitutionalists  or  by 
French  idealists.  He  does  not  believe  that 
"  democratic  institutions  would  correct  the 
ills  of  mankind.  .  .  .  We  have  our  troubles 
also."  He  takes  no  limited  view  of  democ- 
racy (p.  13): 

"  It  consists  of  more  than  meat  and  drink 
and  a  ballot.  The  whole  man  is  involved  in  it. 
He  is  somewhat  more  than  an  economic  integer. 
His  world  is  also  moral  and  metaphysical.  Ma- 
terial results  will  never  satisfy  him.  The  range 
of  his  activities  is  beyond  the  merely  industrial 
treadmill.  .  .  .  Democracy  has  for  its  ulti- 
mate that  with  which  it  begins — man.  It  is 
doubtless  productive  of  unexpected  results,  but 
in  its  evolution  it  must  include  the  whole  inter- 
est of  man.  .  .  .  The  element  of  decay  in  our 
dem.ocracy  is  the  cheapness  at  which  it  holds 
man." 

Altogether  we  are  more  than  satisfied  with 
Mr.  Thorpe's  conceptions  of  democracy. 
They  have  no  affinity  with  the  passions  of  a 
mob  and  do  not  squint  in  the  direction  of 
ochlocracy.  It  is  a  social  organization  in 
which  reason  and  conscience  are  free  to  act 
and  which  is  conscious  of  acting  under  re- 
sponsibility. As  to  racial  elements  it  is  cath- 
olic in  its  iuclusiveness.  One  of  the  finest 
characteristics  of  his  volumes  is  the  broad 
and  hopeful  iuclusiveness  of  them,  which 
seems  to  grow  more  confident  of  its  result 
with  every  new  accession  to  its  breadth  of 
social  comprehension.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Thorpe  is  confident  of  American  democracy 
because  no  other  democracy  has  given  such 
free  scope  to  so  many  of  the  great  elements 
and  varieties  of  humanity. 

In  all  this  and  much  more  Mr.  Thorpe  is 
not  only   strong    but    inspiring.       He  even 


broaden^s  Ihe  boundaries  of  his  subject.  On 
some  of  his  special  points  he  is  not  so  happy, 
especially  if  there  is  a  chance  for  a  brilliant 
generality.  His  short  story  of  the  colonies' 
method  with  King  George  is  an  example. 
He  says: 

"  They  declared  he  had  violated  the  compact, 
and  therefore  all  political  connection  with 
Great  Britain  was  dissolved.  The  colonies, 
thus  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  were  free  to 
organize  governments  to  suit  themselves.  If 
not  sovereigns,  they  were  free  and  independent." 

We  do  not  care  here  to  press,  the  inquiry 
how  the  colonies  could  possibly  be  "  free  and 
independent "  without  being  at  the  same 
time  "  sovereign."  The  important  point  is 
that  the  colonies  did  no  such  thing  at  all  as 
is  here  described.  They  did  not  drop  back 
into  the  "  state  of  nature  "  and  emerge  with 
a  bill  of  rights  discovered  growing  some- 
where in  that  visionary  land  of  elemental  po- 
litical origins.  What  they  did  was  to  fall 
back  on  the  social  and  political  order  which 
existed  already  and  to  assert  the  authority 
and  dignity  of  the  colonial  governments. 

Mr,  Thorpe's  position  on  this  point  is  all 
the  more  inexplicable  as  later  we  find  him 
taking  the  sound  position  (p.  140)  that  the 
constitution  was  founded  on  State  laws— or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  new  order  did  not 
issue  from  rights  discoverable  in  "  the  state 
of  nature,"  but  from  setting  in  operation  the 
powers  implied  in  the  colonial  or  State  gov- 
ernments. This  view  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
Mr.  Thorpe's  whole  conception  of  the  demo- 
cratic movement  he  professes  to  trace.  First, 
he  studies  the  constitutions  of  the  revolu- 
tionary era,  or  of  the  last  twenty-five  years 
of  the  last  century.  Then  during  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century  he  studies  anoth- 
er group  of  laws  and  constitutions  w^hich 
embody  the  efforts  of  the  American  people  to 
administer  their  theories  of  government  in 
the  "light  of  a  wider  experience  and  under 
the  compulsion  and  opportunities  of  a  new 
industrial  life "  (p.  26).  The  period  from 
1850  to  187G  he  approaches  as  one  in  which 
"  public  opinion  formulated  the  thought  of 
a  new  nation." 

This  is  an  exceedingly  attractive  mapping 
out  of  the  field.  The  more  closely  we  con- 
sider it  the  more  solid  justification  it  is  seen 
to  have.    As  is  intimated  above,  one  thing 
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corrects  another  in  the  general  balance  of 
the  work,  and  the  treatment  of  each  suc- 
cessive period  is  not  only  rich  and  full  in  de- 
tail but  in  effective  summaries  like  this  (p. 
08) : 

"  What,  then,  were  the  distinguishing  features 
of  this  body  of  eighteenth  century  supreme  lawV 
Not  least  in  importance  was  its  civil  character; 
it  departed  from  feudal  precedents  and  organized 
government  on  a  peace  footing.  Unlike  the 
earl3',  and  some  later,  constitutions  of  the  South 
American  republics,  and  the  written  constitu- 
tions of  the  Continent,  it  contained  no  provisions 
that  can  be  called  military  in  character.  Polit- 
ical and  civil  rights  were  stated  as  their  own 
best  defense.  American  democracy  thus  made 
a  unique  contribution  to  the  social  evolution  of 
tlie  race.  ...  A  new  political  opportunity 
had  come.  In  spite  of  the  confusion  of  func- 
tions the  constitution  worked.  Henceforth  the 
people  should  rule  by  divine  right." 

The  book  is  written  without  local  bias  of 
any  kind  and  with  no  further  prejudice  than 
is  implied  in  enthusiasm  for  a  national  de- 
mocracy organized  on  a  communistic  rather 
than  an  individualistic  basis.  The  book  is  a 
succession  of  topics  in  the  social,  civil  and 
political  life  of  the  nation  splendidly  put  and 
discussed  always  in  a  brilliant  and  suggest- 
ive way,  tho  not  always  free  from  exagger- 
ated statement  or  occasionally  more  serious 
error.  The  English  of  the  book,  while  it  in- 
dicates a  writer  of  very  unusual  ability,  is 
by  no  means  above  criticism. 

As  a  whole  it  is  a  book  which  cannot  fail 
to  stimulate  its  readers  and  leave  on  them  a 
strong  impression— and,  as  we  may  add 
with  full  conviction,  an  impression  which  is 
in  line  with  the  best  view  of  the  history  and 
.with  the  true  progress  of  the  Republic. 


Recollections  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Charles 
A.  Dana.      (U.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.50.) 

Mr.  Dana  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
from  .January,  1803,  until  the  close  of  the  war 
in  1805.  and  had  had  intimate  relations  with 
the  War  Department  for  a  long  time  before  his 
appointment  to  his  position.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  recollections  of  one  of  America's 
greatest  editors  form  intensely  interesting  read- 
ing. Everything  is  put  in  terse,  strong,  lucid 
English.  There  is  not  a  wasted  word,  not  a 
thought  that  is  left  incompletely  expressed. 
The  narrative  is  confined  to  the  events  and  per- 
sons of  which  Mr.  Dana  had  personal  knowledge 


and  to  the  most  salient  points  concerning  these. 
It  is  fascinating  now,  and  to  future  historians 
will  prove  invaluable.  Especially  good  are  the 
(haracter  sketches.  Mr.  Dana  was  a  man  of 
the  keenest  perceptions  in  regard  to  character, 
and  at  the  period  of  his  close  association  with 
the  important  men  of  our  Civil  War  he  had  not 
contracted  the  habit  of  seeing  only  the  defective 
side  of  every  one  who  differed  from  himself, 
which  at  a  later  date  became  so  marked  a  blem- 
ish. In  these  recollections,  while  he  fails  not 
to  show  the  strength  of  his  likes  and  dislikes, 
he  is  essentially  fair-minded,  and  one  feels  that 
he  has  clearly  and  justly  read  each  character 
which  he  portrays.  Dana's  delineation  of  Lin- 
coin,  concise  as  it  is,  is  perhaps  the  best  that 
has  been  printed,  and  those  of  Stanton,  Grant 
and  Sherman  are  not  far  behind  it. 

Just  at  this  moment  of  fault-finding  with  the 
methods  of  the  War  Department  and  of  army 
contractors  during  the  late  war  with  Spain,  it 
may  be  well  to  repeat  Mr.  Dana's  words  con- 
cerning similar  complaints  in  1862 :  "  The 
Quartermaster's  Department  at  Cairo  had  been 
organized  hastily,  and  the  demands  upon  it  had 
increased  rapidly.  Much  of  the  business  had 
been  done  by  green  volunteer  officers  who  did 
not  understand  their  technical  duties.  .  .  . 
The  result  was  that  the  accounts  were  in  great 
confusion  and  hysterical  newspapers  were 
charging  the  Department  with  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption." Similar  complaints  were  made  in  re- 
gard to  food  supplies  and  the  methods  of  trans- 
portation. In  regard  to  them  all,  Mr.  Dana — 
who  had  a  hand  in  the  subsequent  investiga- 
tions— gives  this  emphatic  testimony  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  "  I  do  not  believe  that  so  much 
business  could  be  transacted  with  a  closer  ad- 
herence to  the  line  of  honesty.  That  there  were 
frauds  is  a  matter  of  course,  .  .  .  but  the 
frauds  were  the  exception." 


Commen- 
(Milano  : 


Enciclopedia  Dantesca  :  Dizionario  Critico 
E  Ragionato  di  Quarito  Concerne  la 
Vita  e  le  Opere  di  Dante  Alighieri.  Da 
G.  A.  Scartazzini. ^  (Milsino  :  Ulrica  Hoepli.) 
La  Divina  Commedia.  Tcrza  Edizione, 
Nuovamente  riveduta,  Etc.,  e 
tata.  Da  G.  A.  Scartazzini. 
Ulrico  Hoepli.) 

From  that  distinguished  Milanese  press  which 
offers  the  above  imprint  we  have  received  two 
new  volumes  important  in  the  Dante  bibliogra- 
phy— a  line  of  classic  literature  in  which  the 
Hoepli  house  has  much  distinguished  itself.  The 
first  is  the  concluding  Part  (II)  of  Doctor  G. 
A.  Scartazzini's  notable  "  Enciclopedia  Dan- 
tesca."    This  work  is  of  exceptional  complete- 
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ness  and  of  inosf  miimto  pains,  an<l  it  is  from 
the  hand  of  tho  perhaps  most  eniincnl  scliolar 
of  Dante  at  present  before  the  Italian  public. 
The  Enciclopedia  has  engaged  Dr.  Scartazzini 
during  eight  or  ten  years,  and  the  reference 
(piality  in  it,  its  explanatory  fullness,  combined 
with  brevity,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  For 
those  Americans  who  can  use  an  Italian  vadc 
mccum  in  the  practical  study  of  Dantesque  ref- 
erences there  is  everything  essential  here. 
from  a  concordance  of  the  whole  Commedia  to 
an  explication  of  an  obsolete  Italian  inflexion 
or  idiom.  We  presume  that  the  Enciclopedia 
will  be  translated  into  English  presently  ;  but 
meanwhile  its  original  is  of  high  serviceableness. 
Also  by  the  same  editorial  care  there  has  just 
been  issued,  as  above-mentioned,  a  new  edition 
of  the  "  Divina  Commedia  "  itself,  or,  more  ex- 
actly, a  third  revision  of  Dr.  S.cartazzini's  well- 
known  edition,  which  is  the  standard  one  for 
Italian  students.  The  notes,  the  indexes,  in- 
eluding  a  most  complete  Rimario,  a  thing  never 
added  to  an  edition  of  English  poets  approach- 
ing Dante  in  distinction,  and  the  incidental  in- 
formation in  general,  are  of  the  first  class.  Both 
these  books,  like  all  the  lioepli  volumes,  are 
excellent  in  print  and  paper — though,  of  course, 
they  are  only  sewn,  as  such  Continental  edi- 
tions usually  are,  aud  must  be  bound  by  Ameri- 
can purchasers  or  else  suffer  speedily  by  usage. 


A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  By  John  D. 
Da  lis,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic 
Philology  and  Old  Testament  History  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
}\'ith  Many  Neio  and  Original  Maps  and 
Plans,  and  Amply  Illustrated.  (The  West- 
minster Press,  Philadelphia.  8vo,  pp.  802. 
.$5.00.) 

The  attractive  features  of  this  new  Bible  Dic- 
tionary are  that  it  is  in  one  not  overlarge  octavo 
volume,  that  it  is  up  to  date,  and  that  it  repre- 
sents the  conservative  orthodox  scholarship.  It 
does  this,  however,  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive 

way  which  presents  the  j)pposite  view  with  as 
much    fullness   as   the   summary   brevity   of  the 

work  will  permit.  How  rigorous  this  brevity  is 
will  lie  seen  by  reflecting  that  Smith's  Biblical 
Dictionary,  edited  by  Professor  Hackett,  18GS- 
70,  which  is  still  the  standard  in  most  minis- 
terial libraries,  is  in  four  volumes  of  about  the 
same  size  as  Dr.  Smith's.  The  number  of  titles, 
tho  somewhat  weeded  out  and  relieved  of  use- 
less names,  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  the 
four  volumes  of  Smith.  The  vocabulary,  as  it 
now  stands,  covers  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  for  both  the  Author- 


iz<'<l  and  Uevised  V^ersions,  and  the  First  Book  ol 
.Ma((ai)ees  as  Keviscid.  In  working  up  the  arti- 
cles under  each  title  the  other  books  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha have  been  freely  used.  Everything  is 
omitted  which  was  not  considered  distinctly  usf- 
ful  to  the  biblical  student,  and  speculative  n.at- 
ter  is  not  introduced.  Tlic  illustrative  material 
is  full  and  used  in  a  systematic  way,  especiallv 
as  regards  maps,  drawings  and  landscape  illus- 
trations, all  of  which  are  presented  not  with  a 
view  to  picturesque  or  imaginative  effect,  but 
on  the  basis  of  original  authority.  The  maps 
are  recent,  accurate,  and  most  of  them  drawn 
specially  for  the  work.  The  articles  are  in  gen- 
eral reduced  to  the  lowest  terms  of  adequate 
brevity.  A  few,  of  course,  are  more  extended, 
as,  for  example,  those  on  Jesus  Christ  and  on 
Jerusalem.  Those  devoted  to  the  several  Books 
of  the  Bible  are  relatively  fuller  than  any  other.s 
and  indicate  the  editor's  conviction  that  the  con- 
troversy as  to  the  structure  and  composition  o! 
these  books  is  the  question  of  supreme  impor- 
tance now  before  the  Church.  Accordingly,  while 
only  a  very  brief  statement  of  inspiration  as  a 
doctrine  is  made,  the  Pentateuch,  Genesis,  Exo- 
dus, Isaiah,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Book 
of  the  Revelation,  and  the  other  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  are  treated  much  moi*.' 
in  detail  and  with  careful  attention  .to  the  theo- 
ries of  recent  and  so-called  advanced  criticism, 
but  more  with  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  stu- 
dent's command  of  biblical  knowledge  than  of 
going  into  speculative  theories  of  the  Bible,  The 
avowed  position  of  the  Dictionary  is  that  of  con- 
servative orthodoxy,  based,  however,  on  the  fair 
and  candid  treatment  of  the  honest  objections  o^" 
respectable  critics.  Such  a  Dictionary  cannot 
fail  of  being  extremely  useful.  In  fact  it  stands 
alone  at  the  present  time  as  the  only  available 
compendium  of  up-to-date  biblical  information 
in  the  English  language. 


The  History  of  Mankind.  By  Professor 
Friederich  Ratzel.  Translated  from  the 
Second  German  Edition  hy  A.  J.  Butler, 
M.A.,  with  Introduction  hy  E.  B.  Tyler, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  With  Colored  Plates,  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  (Three  vols.,  large  8vo. 
Macmillan  Company,     $12,00  the  set.) 

The  first  German  edition  of  this  work  was 
published  in  1885-88,  and  became  known  at  once 
as  a  standard  guide  to  the  study  of  man  and 
his  civilization  under  the  German  title  of  Rat- 
zel's  Volkerkunde.  The  first  volume  of  this  Eng- 
lish translation  appeared  in  1896,  and  its  prog- 
ress has  been  noted  in  our  columns  to  its  comple- 
tion in  Volume  III.     This  trq,nslation   is  froqi 
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the  second  edition  of  1894-95,  which  was  re- 
vised and  condensed  about  one-third.  The  illus- 
trations in  the  volume  are  very  numerous  and 
are  introduced  to  serve  a  special  purpose  in 
developing  the  history  which  no  verbal  descrip- 
tion could  perform  as  well.  The  work  has  vin- 
dicated its  place  in  the  best  class  of  popular 
illustrated  books  and  as  having  a  solid  founda- 
tion in  accurate  and  thorough  anthropological 
study.  In  a  science  which  is  making  such  rapid 
advances  as  anthropology  five  years  is  a  long 
time,  and  it  would  be  a  rash  man  who  would 
undertake  to  say  that  everything  in  so  large  a 
work  as  this  was  up  to  the  latest  opinion.  The 
general  reader  may  rest  content  that  he  can 
obtain  no  better  guide  than  this  to  introduce 
him  to  this  great  field  of  study  nor  to  open  it 
to  him  in  a  more  systematic,  thorough  or  intel- 
ligible and  enjoyable  way  than  this  English 
version  of  Ratzel's  Volkerkunde,  The  History  of 
Mankind. 


The  Land  of  the  Pigmies.  By  Captain 
Ouy  Burrows.  Introduction  hy  Henry  M. 
Stanley,  M.  P.  (New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.  Jpo.OO.)  This  is  a  thoroughly  interesting 
book,  descriptive  of  equatorial  Africa,  the  land 
and  its  people,  by  a  young  oflicer  in  the  service 
of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Captain  Burrows 
has  the  high  indorsement  of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stan- 
ley, who  has  written  a  cordial  introduction  to 
go  with  the  book.  The  person  known  as  the 
"general  reader"  will  find  bis  account  in  th« 
crisp,  swift  sketches  here  offered.  Enthusiasm 
and  energy  speak  through  every  line.  Pictur- 
esqueness  which  impresses  itself  as  authentic, 
and  vividness  which  is  that  of  life  itself,  are 
everywhere  in  evidence.  The  natives,  both  pig- 
mies and  those  of  larger  stature,  are  sketched 
with  a  free,  light  hand,  and  while  there  is  little 
of  the  professional  ethnologist's  attention  to  dry 
details,  the  life  presented  has  the  value  of  some- 
thing seen,  if  but  with  a  glance.  There  are 
many  illustrations  showing  the  condition  of  the 
various  grades  of  natives,  and,  indeed,  a  fine, 
strong  impression  of  equatorial  Africa  and  its 

savages    is    left    in    the    reader's    mind. 

Fighting  for  Humanity;  or,  Camp  and  Quar- 
terdeck. By  General  Oliver  Otis  Howard. 
(New  York:  F.  Tennyson  Neely.)  General 
Howard  has  not  attempted  a  history  of  the  war 
with  Spain  in  this  book,  which  is  but  a  rapid, 
running  commentary  upon  the  main  features 
of  the  campaign  in  Cuba.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  familiar  matter,  of  course,  and  for  the  reader 
who  has  kept  well  abreast  of  events  the  chief 
interest  of  these  pages  lies  in  General  How- 
ford's  reroiqiscepces  £^nd  biographical  paragraphs, 


which  bear  the  valuable  marks  of  accuracy  and 
first-hand  freshness.  His  thumb-nail  outline 
portraits  of  General  Joseph  Wheeler,  General 
Shafter,  Miss  Clara  Barton,  newspaper  men 
and  minor  military  men  are  very  attractive  and 
readable.     It  is  a  book  not  to  be  overlooked  by 

the     future     historian. Principles     and 

Methods  of  Literary  Criticism.  By  Lo- 
rLnzo  Sears,  Litt.D.,  Professor  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity. (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.25.)  A  book  like  this  has  its  value.  It  may 
suggest  to  young  students  an  intelligent  appli- 
cation of  system  in  the  discussion  of  literary 
values.  Professor  Sears  is  not  strikingly  lucid 
in  his  own  method  of  criticism  and  what  he 
has  to  say  is  of  a  cut-and-dried  consistency ; 
but  this  is,  of  course,  practically  unavoidable 
when  an  effort  is  made  to  reduce  judgment  of 
literature  to  a  science  open  to  all  minds.  It  is, 
like  the  "  science  of  poetry,"  dry  hay,  for  grass- 
fed  oxen  quite  worthless.  Criticism  is  not  to 
be  taught.  The  critic  is  born,  not  made.  What 
could  be  done  with  the  task  undertaken  has  been 
ably  done  by  Professor  Sears.  The  trouble  was 
in  uiidertaking  an  impossibility.  Not  eveii 
Sainte-Beuve  could  have  taught  the  art  of  criti- 
cism, not  even  Arnold  could  have  reduced  it  to 
a  "  method."  Unquestionably  Professor  Sears 
gives  his  readers  a  round  sum  of  excellent  ad- 
vice.  Maids,  Wives  and  Bachelors.  By 

Amelia  E.  Barr.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.  $1.25.)  Sixteen  earnest  and  thoughtful 
es&ays,  discussing  the  life  and  duties  of  women, 
married  and  single,  give  to  this  volume  at  least 
the  weight  of  sound  moral  purpose.  Mrs.  Barr 
is  very  plain  spoken  and  always  on  the  right  side 
of  every  question.  What  good  her  book  can  do 
'.v^e  hardly  see,  but  it  can  do  no  harm.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  people  at  whom  she  writes 
will  not  read  her  chapters  and  those  to  whon? 
she  can  successfully  write  do  not  need  them. 
Essays  on  "  flirty  wives,"  for  example,  will 
scarcely  appeal  to  those  frivolous  creatures, 
while  wives  who  scorn  to  flirt  will  not  feel  the 
need  of  admonition.  But  Mrs.  Barr's  book  is 
full  of  high  moral  purpose,  and  that  is  a  soliiJi 

basis  for  recommending  it  to  her  readers. 

Miscellanies.  By  Austin  Dohson.  (New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.25.)  The  thir- 
teen critical,  biographical  and  descriptive 
sketches  that  make  up  the  contents  of  this  lit- 
tle book  have  the  distinguishing  marks  of  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson's  genius.  They  are  light, 
chatty,  bookish,  and  yet  lack  nothing  in  the  way 
of  scholarly  accuracy,  and,  so  far  as  they  go, 
thoroughness.  It  is  a  book  suited  to  the  taste 
of  book-worms  and  library  browsers.  A  por 
trait  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  serves  £^s  frontispiece. 
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and  there  is  a  doublo-paf^o  reducod  copy  of 
Fislior's  (Jroimd  Plan  of  the  Koyal  l*ahice  of 
Whitehall,    taken    in    the    reign    of   Charles    II, 

1()80. In  the  IlEPUBLic  of  Letters.     By 

W.  MacHcilc  Dixon,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Litt.D.  (Im- 
ported by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25.) 
Six  essays,  ricli  in  suggestion,  full  of  sharp 
criticism  and  sympathetic  appreciation,  are 
here  brought  together  in  a  handsome  volume. 
Mr.  Dixon's  mind  is  nimble,  his  vision  clear  and 
his  whole  nature  literary,  so  to  say.  Matthew 
Arnold,  George  Meredith,  in  two  papers,  and 
Aubrey    de    Vere    are    studied  with  interesting 

results  and  there  are  two  other  essays. ■ 

The  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  Campaigns. 
By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons.  $1.50.)  This  is  a  rapid,  rattling, 
almost  breathlessly  entertaining  sketch  of  the 
campaigns  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  From 
beginning  to  end  the  story  is  that  of  a  newspa- 
per corresi)ondent  who  is  too  much  excited  and 
m  too  great  a  hurry  to  be  nicely  accurate  in 
either  style  or  statement ;  but  the  reality  of 
war,  the  main  facts  of  march,  battle  and 
bivouac,  and  the  necessary  landscape  touches 
and  personal  incidents  are  strongly  inked  in.  A 
very  disfiguring  feature  of  the  book  is  Mr. 
Davis's  spiteful  and  apparently  malicious  per- 
sonal attack  upon  General  Shafter.  No  mat- 
ter what  weakness  or  unfitness  General  Shafter 
showed,  he  was  a  patriot  and  he  achieved  a 
wonderful  victory.  It  is  not  admirable  in  a 
mere  youth  to  stand  up  and  vilify  a  successful 
veteran.  INIr.  Davis's  book  is  very  effectively 
and  profusely  illustrated. Historic  Pil- 
grim.\ges  IN  New  England.  Bij  Irwin  M. 
Bacon.  (Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  $2.50.) 
Every  library  will  be  the  richer  when  this  book 
is  added  to  it.  It  is  history  localized  and  spe- 
cialized. "With  Boston  as  a  center,  the  au- 
thor goes  leisurely  over  New  England's  most 
interesting  ai'eas,  gathering  the  details  of  life, 
incident,  landsca]>e,  attractive  shreds  of  historic 
substance,  fine  dashes  of  characteristic  color, 
bits  of  tradition,  restatements  of  old  facts,  well- 
worn,  yet  still  engaging  to  the  patriotic  mind. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  book  well  wrought  of  American 
stuff  and  dyed  with  American  pigments  ;  we  take 
pleasure  in  calling  distinct  attention  to  it.  The 
text  is  aided  by  many  illustrations  of  famous 
persons,  objects  of  historic  interest  and  places 

of   permanent    distinction. Dream    Days. 

By  Kenneth  Grahame.  (New  York:  John  Lane. 
$1.25.)  The  sketches  of  this  volume  are  deli- 
cately wrought  studies  of  childhood,  reminis- 
cences of  innocence  and  sincerity.  They  are 
written  about  children,  but  are  meant  for 
"•vown-up  readers.     The  style  is  so  flexible  and 


resili(>nt,  yet  so  simple  and  direct,  tliat  reading 
it  is  effortless.  Sucli  a  book  is  a  condiment,  a 
seasoning  for  the  heavier  and  coarser  i)arts  of 
(he  literary  meal.  The  author's  sympathies  are 
sin((M'.>ly,  touchingly  human,  and  at  the  same 
time   literary   to   the   last   degree  of   refinement. 

Lamia's  Winter  Quarters.     By  Alfred 

Aii.stin.  (The  Macniillan  Company.  $2.50.) 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin  is  not  a  genius,  but  he  is  a 
pleasing  writer  of  prose,  and,  at  his  best,  a 
singer  of  pleasant  songs.  Whatever  interest 
the  fact  tliat  he  is  England's  Poet-Laureate  may 
add  to  his  books,  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
it.  The  present  volume  must  be  far  more  at 
tractive  to  Mr.  Austin's  immediate  family  and 
personal  friends  than  to  any  other  readers.  It 
is  an  account  of  a  journey  to  Italy  and  a  so- 
journ there,  written  with  much  personality  to 
Mr.  Austin  himself,  and  with  frequently  occur- 
ring and  very  poor  poems.  Yet  all  through  the 
book  there  runs  something  pure  and  pleasant, 
a  tender  domestic  strain  and  the  spirit  of  a  good 
man.— —Ashes  of  Empire.  By  Robert  W. 
Chambers.  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.  $1.25.)  This  is  a  story  of  Paris 
during  its  siege  by  the  Prussians  and  of  its  sur- 
render. It  is  written  with  spirit  and  will  serve 
well  to  while  away  a  vacant  half  day.  Its  de- 
scriptions are  very  fine. A  Yankee  Vol- 
unteer. By  M.  Imlay  Taylor.  (Chicago:  A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.  $1.25.)  A  good  story  of 
life,  love  and  adventure  in  Massachusetts  in 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Its  style  is 
historical  rather  than  romantic,  and  the  pretty 
love  story  seems  but  a  thread  woven  through 
the  sterner  stuff  of  war  and  patriotic  hardships. 

— ■ The  Copper  Peincess.     By  Kirk  Mun- 

roe.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.25.)  Mr.  Kirk 
Munroe  has  never  written  a  better  story  than 
this  royally  good  romance  of  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior mining  region.  It  is  stirring  and  attractive 
from  start  to  finish.  Young  readers,  both  boys 
and  girls,  will  find  it  delightfully  entertaining 
with  its  fresh  adventures  and  novel  incidents. 
The  illustrations,  by  W.  A.  Rogers,  are  excellent. 

Under    the    Rattlesnake    Flag.     By 

F.  H.  Costello.  (Boston:  Dana,  Estes  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  This  is  a  rattling  sea  story  of  the  time 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  written  with  con- 
siderable vigor  and  with  truthfulness.  The 
historical  atmosphere  is  preserved  throughout, 
and  the  incidents  are  thrilling  enough  for  the 
most  exacting  taste. Sielanka,  a  For- 
est Picture,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Henryh 
SicnkieLcic.s.  Tram-dated  by  Jeremiah  Gurtin. 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $2.00.)  This 
large  and  handsome  volume  contains  eleven  sto- 
ries and  dramas,  all  more  or  less  touched  witU 
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the  vigorous  originality  of  Sienkiewicz.  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Ciutin  is  the  transhitor  and  the  volume 
is  uniform  with  the  library  edition  of  the  novels 
and  stories. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heavkn  Here  and  Here- 
after. By  Raynor  Wintcrhoiham,  M.A.,  LL.B.. 
B.^c,  Canon  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Edin- 
burgh. (The  Maomillan  Company.  $1.00.)  This 
volume  comes  to  us  as  one  of  the  latest  additions 
to  "  The  Ohurrliman's  Library."  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  develop  a  systematic  conception  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  from  our  Lord's  teachings.  It 
is  a  very  fair  and  appreciative  treatment  of  the 
subject.  On  the  question  of  the  destiny  of  the 
lost  the  author  writes  with  characteristic  cau- 
tion, but  with  a  full  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the 
subject  and  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  doctrine. 
He  comes,  however,  to  the  conclusion  that  what- 
ever the  punitive  state  may  be  it  is  still  aimed  at 
the  good  of  the  lost  and  does  not  blot  out  the 
hope  of  future  good  even  for  them Sug- 
gestive Illustrations  on  the  Gospel  of 
JOHJN.  By  Rev.  F.  N.  Peloulet,  D.D.,  Author  of 
"  Helcct  Notes  on  the  International  Lessons." 
(E.  R.  Herrick  &  Co.  $1.25.)  Few  persons 
are  better  knoM^n  to  American  Christians  than 
Dr.  Peloubet.  No  man  could  desire  a  better  or 
quicker  introduction  than  his  "  Notes  "  on  the 
Tnternational  Lessons.  Their  charm  lies  in  their 
"  illustrations,"  which,  to  quote  from  the  sub- 
title of  the  volume  before  us,  are  drawn  "  from 
all  sources,  ])icturesque  Greek  words,  library  ref- 
erences to  further  illustrations,  and  references  to 
celebrated  pictures."  These  illustrations  often 
disclose  new  meanings  and  applications  and  win 
a  way  for  the  Word  to  lives  that  have  been  shut 
against  it.  The  collections  in  this  volume  illus- 
trate the  Gospel  of  John,  and  will  be  found  more 
than  useful  by  "  Pastors,  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers, leaders  of  prayer-meetings  and  the  home." 

• Cjirtsttan    Rationalism,     Essays    on 

Matters  in  Debate  Between  Faith  and  Un- 
belief. By  J.  H.  Rylance,  D.D.  (Thomas 
Whittaker.     $1.25.)      A  very  sensible  review  of 

the   situation. In    Answer    to    Prayer. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.00.)  The  chapters  of 
this  useful  and  helpful  little  volume  were  con- 
tributed by  good  and  wise  men  and  are  repub- 
lished from  the  ^Sunday  Magazine.  Dr.  Wat- 
son's has  a  character  of  its  own.  Among  the 
others  we  note  that  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Di-. 
Cuyler,  Canon  Knox  Little,  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  F. 
Herton,  and  the  Very  Rev.  G.  D.  Boyle,  Dean 
of  Salisbury. We  have  before  us  the  an- 
nual volume  of  the  Journal  of  Pedagogy, 
edited  hy  Albert  Leonard,  Volume  XI,  published 
at  the  University  Press,  Syracuse.  The  journal 
is  devoted  to  pedagogy  as  leading  up  to  the  high- 


est discipline  furnished  in  the  universities  and 
colleges.  It  takes  u])  questions  of  living  im- 
)>ortance  and  discusses  them  with  intelligence 
and  vigoi-. The  Young  Man  of  Yester- 
day. An  Inspiration  I0  the  Young  Man  of  To- 
day. By  the  late  Judge  Asa  W.  Tenney.  With 
an  Introduction  by  David  Gregg,  D.D.  (Flem 
ing  II.  Revell  Company.  30  cents.)  An  inspir- 
ing addition  to  the  inspiring  series  of  "  Looking 

Upward       Booklets." The       Converted 

Catholic,  in  the  bound  volume  XV,  lies  before 
us.  It  is  edited  by  the  converted  priest.  Father 
O'Connor,  who  is  the  pastor  in  charge  of  Christ'.s 
Mission  in  this  city,  and  has  been  for  twenty 
years  an  evangelical  minister.  His  aim  in  this 
magazine  is  to  enlighten  Roman  Catholics.  In 
it  have  been  published  some  five  thousand  testi- 
monies of  recent  converts  from  Rome,  and  every 
month  gives  a  cheering  report  of  progress  made. 
The  series  of  open  letters  to  Cardinal  Gibbons  in 
the  current  numbers  of  this  year  presented  an 
admirable  survey  of  the  causes  and  results  of  the 
war  with  Spain  from  a  religious  point  of  view. 

The  Dreyfus  Case.  By  Fred  C.  Conybeare, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.)  Nothing  which  lies 
in  the  present  conditions  of  what  is  known  as  to 
this  cause  celebre  is  omitted  by  Mr.  Conybeare. 
The  famous  documents  in  the  case  are  published 
in  facsimile,  with  heliotype  portraits  of  all  the 
principal  actors.  The  case  is  followed  through 
point  by  point.  The  important  parts  of  the  tes- 
timony are  given  verbatim,  with  the  interpella- 
tions and  interruptions  of  the  court  and  the 
closest  critical  examination  of  the  witnesses  and 
the  testimony.  The  author  fails  to  reveal  any 
adequate  reason  for  the  extraordinary  obstinacy 
of  the  military  authorities  in  holding  on  to  their 
])osition.  He  denies  that  any  such  reason  ex- 
ists, and  explains  the  case  as  a  i)aroxysm  of  anti- 
Semitism  inspired  by  the  Jesuit  training  on  the 
one  hand  and  by  military  contempt  for  a  repub- 
lican government  on  the  other,  all,  however, 
worked  up  by  the  grand  conspirator  Esterhazy 
and  a  few  unscrupulous  military  accomplices, 
The  book  goes  to  show  that  the  diplomatic  se 
crets  in  the  case  are  all  out,  and  that  the  crj 
raised  on  that  score,  as  if  the  peace  of  Europe 
was  at  stake,  is  a  mere  blind.  The  book  is  by 
far  the  best,  most  thorough  and  competent  re- 
view of  the  case  we  have,  or  can  have,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  final  disposition,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  for  the  honor  of  France,  will  be  made  of 
it  in  the  supreme  civil  tribunal,  the  Court  de 
Cassation. 

The  Evolution  of  the  English  House.  By 

Sidney    Ohlall    Addy,    M.A.       (The  Macmillair 
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'Company.  ?1.50.)  This  is  the  fifth  volume  in 
the  "  Social  England  Series,"  published  under 
the  general  editorial  direction  of  Kenelm  D. 
Cotes,  M.  A.  (Oxon.).  It  brings  up  and  devel- 
ops a  subject  full  of  interest  and  really  writes 
<he  history  of  the  English  family  by  following 
with  pen  and  pencil  the  gradual  development  of 
the  arrangements  made  for  its  housing.  The 
autlior  begins  with  "The  round  house — under- 
ground houses,"  and  traces  the  development  as 
far  as  possible  on  English  lines  to  the  manor 
house,  the  castle  and  the  churches.  The  vol- 
ume is  illustrated  with  forty-two  illustrations. 

What  Shall  Our  Boys  Do  for  a  Living? 
By  Charles  F.  Wingate.  (The  Doubleday  Sc 
McClure  Company.  $1.00.)  Mr.  Wingate  has 
put  a  deal  of  experience  and  a  deal  of  good 
sense  into  this  book.  lie  represents  about  as 
closely  as  any  one  man  can  American  ideas  as 
to  the  training  and  launching  of  a  young  man. 
His  standard,  without  being  Spartan  or  Puri- 
tan, is  strict  and  self-controlled.  He  preaches 
the  doctrine  of  hard  work  and  plenty  of  it, 
within  bounds,  and  no  high  pressure.  He  be- 
lieves in  urbane  manners  and  a  kind  heart,  has 
as  much  to  say  about  going  to  college  and  mak- 
ing a  start  in  the  professions  or  in  business  as 
his  brief  chapters  allow  room  for.  The  chap- 
ter on  "  New  Opportunities  "  is  a  good  one.  So 
is  the  one  on  "  Turning-points  in  Life,"  with  its 
hints  on  maturing  late  and  examples  of  men  who 
did  not  reveal  their  power  early. 

Meditations  on  Christian  Dogma.  By 
Rev.  James  Bellord,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces. 
(2  Vols.  Catholic  Truth  Society,  120  West 
Sixtieth  street,  New  York.)  An  English  priest 
of  world-wide  experience  with  British  troops, 
among  various  peoples  and  races,  the  author  of 
this  philosophic  treatise  has  produced  a  work 
of  great  value  to  the  reflective  Christian.  Dogma 
is  often  considered  an  arid  subject  of  study. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  made  so  by  an  overdrawn 
technicality  involving  a  needlessly  intricate 
phraseology.  The  author  of  these  meditations 
has  removed  this  objection,  as  he  speaks  in  sim- 
ple and  correct  language.  He  also  avails  him- 
self of  modern  science  to  enforce  his  explana- 
tions of  doctrine.  He  begins,  as  the  only  true 
philosophy  teaches,  with  the  thought  of  God. 
tlu'  first  and  highest  in  the  human  mind.  As 
in  the  order  of  existence,  so,  too,  is  it  in  the  in- 
tellectual and  logical  order.  His  noble  concep- 
tions of  the  divinity  and  the  divine  relations  with 
humanity,  must  lead  the  soul  of  the  sincere 
('hiistian  to  a  sublime  view  of  human  life,  as- 
pi  rini;-  to  the  supernatural. 

The  Imperial  Republic.  By  James  C. 
Fernald.      (Funk    &    Wagnalls    Company.     75 


cents.)  The  author  is  an  avowed  and  fervent  be- 
liever in  the  new  policy  of  expansion  and  gives 
liis  I'casons  in  this  volume.  He  takes  up  the 
argument  founded  on  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  republic,  and  shows  that  it  has  really  been 
one  of  constant  expansion.  He  replies  to  the 
allegations  that  this  expansion  will  plunge  us 
into  entangling  alliances,  that  it  will  tend  on  the 
contrary  to  free  us  from  them.  He  holds  up  the 
vision  of  the  United  States  as  a  "  Sea  Power," 
and  we  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  admit  that 
he  falls  into  the  exploded  fallacy  of  the  doctrine 
that  "  trade  follows  the  flag."  He  dwells  on 
the  glories  of  English  as  the  imperial  language, 
the  highway  to  the  Orient,  the  Empire  of  the 
Pacific,  the  debt  we  owe  to  humanity  in  this 
matter,  and  the  true  humanizing  and  civilizing 
colonial  policy  we  might  be  expected  to  estab- 
lish. The  book  is  one  of  great  fervor  and  pa- 
triotic faith. 

How  TO  Prepare  eor  a  Civil  Service 
Examination.  With  Recent  Questions  and 
Answers.  By  Francis  E.  Leupp,  Formerly 
Editor  of  "  Good  Government.''^  (Hinds  &  No- 
ble. $1.50.)  This  is  a  capital  manual  for  the 
use  of  candidates  for  appointment  in  any  de- 
partment of  the  Civil  Service.  It  opens  with  a 
general  survey  of  the  service,  hints  how  to  ap- 
ply, and  what  the  examinations  are  like  and 
how  conducted.  It  then  proceeds  to  details  of 
every  branch  and  department  in  the  entire  se- 
ries, followed  by  seven  chapters  of  useful  hints 
and  directions  as  to  the  "  Methods  of  Work- 
ing," "  The  Eligible  Lists,"  "Appointment," 
"The  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Law,"  "The  Civil 
Service  Rules."  and  a  "  Two  Weeks'  Course  of 
Study."  The  manual  is  prepared  by  an  author 
who  understands  well  what  he  is  writing  about, 
and  has  prepared  a  valuable  aid  for  candidates 
for  appointment  in  the  service. 

Educational  Reform.  Essays  and  Addresses. 
By  Charles  William  Eliot,  LL.D.,  President  of 
Harvard  University.  (The  Century  Company. 
$2.00.)  This  volume  is  a  collection  of  President 
Eliot's  most  important  addresses  and  essays  on 
the  educational  question.  They  present  sub- 
stantially the  important  points  in  the  scheme  of 
education  outlined  by  him,  his  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  a  liberal  education,  his  theory  of  the 
university  course,  of  grammar  school  work  and 
the  relation  of  the  grammar  school  to  college  and 
universit3%  of  election  and  the  function  of  edu- 
cation in  democratic  society. 

Cartoons  of  Our  War  w^itii  Spain.  By 
Ch.  Nelan.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
$j.2r).)  This  collection  of  cartoons  is  made 
from  the  New  York  Herald,  to  whose  staff  Mr. 
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Nelan  is  attached  as  a  cartoonist.  They  tell 
the  story  of  the  war  in  all  its  relations,  with 
great  pith  and  point,  and  come  out  better  and 
n  ore  effectively  in  the  more  careful  print  the 
SioKes  Company  has  been  able  to  give  them. 
The  book  is  published  with  Charles  Lamb's  say- 
ing for  motto:  "A  laugh  is  worth  a  hundred 
groans  in  any  market."  In  this  case  it  is  a 
laugh  with  a  good  deal  that  is  serious  behind  it. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Beatrice  Harraden,  author  of  '*  Ships  that 
Pass  in  the  Night,"  is  writing  a  play. 

"  Expanding  America  "  is  the  name  of  a 

volume  which  the  Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis  is 
preparing  for  the  publishers. 

....Ten  thousand  pounds  is  mentioned  as 
the  sum  which  Mr.  John  Morley  is  to  receive  for 
writing  the  Life  of  Gladstone. 

This  week  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

publish  Justin  M'Carthy's  "  Story  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

In  contrast  to  the  cheap  magazines  which 

are  springing  up  on  all  sides  is  a  periodical 
magazine  in  edition  de  luxe,  which  Lady  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  (nee  Jennie  Jerome)  is  prepar- 
ing, price  a  guinea  a  copy.  Emperor  William 
and  other  members  of  royal  families  will  be  con- 
tributors. 

Prance  leads  both  Great  Britain  and  the 

United  States  in  the  number  of  books  published. 
Last  year  the  number  issued  in  France  was 
14,781,  an  increase  of  nearly  a  thousand  over 
1807.  The  United  States  is  credited  with  4,886, 
and  Great  Britain  7,516— in  both  countries  a 
slight  falling  off  from  the  year  previous. 

The  "  Almanach  Hachette,"  published  in 

Paris,  contains  features  uncommon  in  almanacs. 
With  diary  and  cook  book  are  combined  para- 
graphs on  hair-dressing,  soil  fertilizing  and  the 
care  of  pigs.  Diagrams  illustrative  of  a  woman's 
chances  of  marriage  at  various  ages,  poems,  and 
miscellaneous  matter  supplement  the  usual  sta- 
tistics and  facts. 

....A  Japanese  novelist,  Hakuriu-san  -by 
name,  is  now  in  New  York  on  his  way  around 
the  world.  In  Japan  this  author  seems  to  be 
a  leader  in  literary  affairs,  being  a  founder  of 
the  Tokio  Academy,  and  writer  of  several  popu- 
lar novels.  A  short  story,  which  Charles  Ed- 
ward Burns  translates  for  The  Criterion,  gives 
one  a  pleasing  glimpse  of  Japanese  romance. 

A   girl   of  sixteen    in    Manchester,    Eng- 


land, has  just  published  a  book  of  poems  which 
The  Academy  pronounces  "  not  bad  for  sixteen." 
She  is  Miss  Cicely  B^x  Smith,  and  the  spirit  of 
her  "  Songs  of  Greater  Britain  "  is  said  to  be 
chiefly  patriotic  Here  is  one  of  llio  rather 
iinisicnl  verses  : 

The  sweep   of   English   uplands, 

The  sigh  of  English   trees, 
The  laugh  of  English  rivers, 

Or  breath  of  English  breeze  ; 
The  scent  of  purple  clover 

Off  English  meadows  blown — 
These,  these  to  me  are  dearest, 

For  they  are  England's  own. 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE  MENACE  OF  ALGERISM. 

It  was  reported  a  few  clays  ago  by  a  vet- 
eran news  correspondent  in  ^^'asllington 
that  the  President  was  beginning  to  be  im- 
pressed by  signs  of  public  opinion  concern- 
ing the  War  Department  scandals.  There- 
fore he  had  not  yielded,  it  was  said,  to  the 
demands  of  Secretary  Alger  that  General 
Miles  should  be  punished,  but  was  listening 
to  a  certain  ominous  muttering  and  rum- 
bling which  showed  that  the  people  were  dis- 
turbed and  might  soon  be  angry.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  and  almost  impossible  for  a 
I'resident  to  ascertain  the  drift  of  public 
opinion  as  to  his  own  acts  and  those  of  his 
immediate  subordinates  without  making  di- 
rect and  persistent  and  independent  inquiry. 
Mr.  McKinley  has  always  desired  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  wishes  of  the  people.  At 
times  he'  has  been  notably  successful  in 
measuring  public  sentiment.  But  his  fail- 
ure to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  Alger  and  what  has  come  to  be 
know  as  Algorism  has  been  complete  and 
most  deplorable. 

This  unworthy  and  dangerous  man  should 
have  been  dismissed  from  the  public  service 
long  ago.  Of  course  he  should  never  have 
been  taken  into  the  Cabinet.  Certainly  he 
should  have  been  excluded  from  the  AVar 
Departnieut,  where  his  unsavory  military 
record  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  honest 
and  brave  soldiers.  We  are  reminded  of  an 
incident  which,  like  his  attempt  to  injure 
Colonel  Roosevelt  by  publishing  garbled 
extracts  from  a  private  letter,  shed  some 
light  upon  his  character  only  a  short  time 
before  he  became  Secretary  of  War.  Look- 
ing about  for  something  which  he  could  use 
in  reply  to  Senator  John  Sherman's  remarks 
about  his  capture  of  Southern  delegates  at 
a  national  convention,  he  found  a  private 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  Gen.  Wil- 
liam T.  Sherman,  and  in  which  the  General 
wrote  that  if  Alger  had  bought  some  dele- 
gates "  according  to  the  usual  custom  "  he 
did  not  blame  him  for  it.  The  old  soldier 
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was   dead.    .  Alger  gleefully   published   the 
letter  as  a  part  of  his  defense  ! 

After  the  close  of  the  recent  war.  when 
the  shameful  story  of  mismanagement  and 
incompetence  was  told,  the  Rresident  should 
iiave  found  a  new  Secretary.  Great  num- 
bers of  people  wondered  why  he  did  not  do 
so,  but  their  loyalty  and  their  respect  for 
Mr.  McKinley  were .  so  firmly  established 
that  he  did  not  become  the  object  of  their 
resentment.  Subsequent  events  did  not, 
however,  give  them  a  more  favorable  opin- 
ion of  Alger.  As  the  inner  history  of  the 
war  has  been  disclosed,  and  they  have  been 
able  to  review  and  more  clearly  to  under- 
stand what  took  place— to  see  the  meaning 
ot  the  differences  between  the  staff  clique 
at  Washington  and  the  commanding  general, 
to  realize  how  demoralizing  has  been  the 
influence  of  the  Secretary,  his  political  creed, 
and  his  methods— the  popular  conviction  has 
been  confirmed  and  deepened  that  the  reten- 
tion of  the  man  in  office  is  a  blunder  of  the 
most  serious  character.  His  influence  is 
comparable  to  a  foul  and  debasing  infection. 
The  whole  armj-  suffers  by  reason  of  it. 

General  Miles  has  undoubtedly  been  guilty 
of  insubordination,  but  he  has  deliberately 
exposed  himself  to  punishment  for  that  of- 
fense in  order  that  he  might  serve  effectively 
the  interests  of  American  soldiers.  The  in- 
fluence of  Alger  and  his  associates  was  a 
wall  through  which  his  protests  and  his  ap- 
peals for  reform  could  not  pass.  He  chose 
to  address  them  to  the  public,  and  he  has  the 
support  of  the  people  to-day.  All  of  his 
methods  may  not  be  fully  approved  by  the 
trained  officers  of  the  army,  but  as  they 
sadly  contemplate  the  demoralizing  effect  of 
Algerism  they  give  him  due  credit  for  his 
motives,  his  courage  and  his  faithful  regard 
tor  the  welfare  of  the  rank  and  tile. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  President  should  not  be  misled  as 
to  the  condition  of  public  sentiment  on  this 
subject,  and  we  earnestly  hope  it  is  true 
that  he  is  beginning  to  be  impressed  deeply 
by  the  signs  of  popular  disturbance  and  re- 
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sentment.  The  army  has  already  been 
liarmed  by  the  influences  to  which  we  have 
referred;  there  will  be  progressive  demorali 
•Zcition  in  it  so  long  as  those  influences  con- 
tinue to  be  exercised.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  dominant  power  of  the  Republican 
party  should  be  preserved,  because  it  is  the 
party  of  honest  money,  and  the  defeat  of  it 
would  involve  the  supremacj^of  afi^arty,  or  an 
alliance  of  parties,  the  enforcement  of  whose 
policy  would  bring  disgrace  upon  the  nation 
and  reduce  thousands  to  misery.  The  su- 
premacy of  the  Republican  party  is  men- 
aced, as  the  welfare  of  the  armj'^  has  already 
been  shaken,  by  the  evil  forces  thus  far  un- 
restrained and  by  the  failure  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  perceive  either  how  deplorable  their 
influence  is  or  how  obnoxious  they  have  be- 
come in  the  public  mind. 

There  is  also  an  argument  which  may  ap- 
peal with  some  force  to  the  President  as  a 
man  moved  by  an  honorable  ambition  to  de- 
serve such  public  approval  as  would  be  mani- 
fested in  a  renomination  and  a  second  elec- 
tion. If  Mr.  McKinley  were  convinced  that 
his  duty  to  the  people  required  him  to 
retain  Secretary  Alger  and  to  refrain 
from  any  reorganization  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, we  presume  that  he  would  do  his  duty 
regardless  of  any  loss  of  political  popularity. 
But  he  would  not  Avillingly  sacrifice  his  pop- 
ularity by  lieeping  a  cabinet  minister  in  of- 
fice to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  people  and 
the  clear  disadvantage  of  public  interests. 
He  has  been  misled,  and  a  reasonable  rie- 
gard  for  his  own  political  welfare  should 
urge  him  to  clear  away  the  illusions  which 
have  warped  his  judgment. 

Algerism  menaces  his  own  political  future. 
If  he  persists  in  clinging  to  the  Secretary 
he  will  go  down  with  him.  The  patience  of 
the  American  people  will  eventually  be  ex- 
hausted. The  support  of  the  Republican 
party  will  be  weakened  or  withdrawn. 
There  are  other  men  before  the  public,  and 
with  respect  to  at  least  one  of  them  compari- 
sons are  already  made  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  President.  Governor  Roosevelt  is  un- 
questionably a  Republican.  He  is  the  op- 
posite of  Alger,  and  there  is  much  in  his  re- 
cent experience  as  a  soldier  and  as  the  Gov- 
ernor of  our  greatest  State  to  remind  the 
thoughtful  of   the   contrast;   for  the   Secre- 


tary meanly  sought  to  injure  him,  and  in 
the  measures  talcen  at  Albany  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  principles  of  civil  service 
reform  and  for  the  reclamation  and  elevation 
of  tlie  militiiry  service  of  the  State  may  be 
seen  what  ought  to  be  seen  at  Washington 
and  in  the  management  of  the  army.  The 
Governor  is  a  young  and  energetic  man,  ad- 
mirably equipped  by  experience,  attain- 
ments and  character  for  public  service. 
There  is  no  Alger  to  drag  him  down;  there 
never  will  be  any.  We  must  believe  that  the 
day  is  not  remote  when  the  President  will 
see  clearly  that  his  duty  to  the  country,  the 
army,  his  party  and  himself  commands  him 
to  repudiate  Alger  and  all  his  works. 


THE    CHURCH    OF     CHRIST     IN 
OUR  NEW  POSSESSIONS. 

Shall  it  be  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  shall 
it  be  a  medley  of  rival,  perhaps  even  a 
wrangle  of  conflicting,  sects?  That  is  the 
question  now  before  the  Churches;  what 
shall  be  their  answer?  We  do  not  ask  what 
the  various  missionary  societies  or  secreta- 
ries want,  but,  rather,  what  the  Churches 
want. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Church  in  our  new 
possessions,  we  must  refer  first  to  Porto 
Rico,  as  that  island  is  now  fully  in  our  pos- 
session. Military  government  prevails  every- 
where, but  a  government  carried  on 
through  the  local  alcaldes,  councils  and 
judges.  Every  principal  town  has  a  troop  of 
cavalry,  or  half  a  regiment  of  infantry,  un- 
der the  command  of  an  experienced  officer  of 
the  regular  army;  and  good  men  they  usu- 
ally are.  This  condition  does  not  yet  prevail 
in  the  Philippines;  and  Cuba  we  hold  only 
temporaril3\ 

What  shall  the  Christian  Church  do  in 
Porto  Rico?  Of  course,  it  must  occupy  the 
field.  Father  Sherman  says,  and  quite  truly, 
that  Porto  Rico  is  a  Catholic  island  without 
religion.  This  being  so  nearly  true,  the  field 
is  open  for  religious  work  by  Americans, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant.  The  tAvo  can- 
not work  together,  but  cannot  the  Protes- 
tants work  as  one  body?  If  they  will,  they 
can:  and  then  they  can  do  great  things. 

So  far  as  we  know,  four  deputations  of  our 
Protestant  religious  societies  have  been  visit- 
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ing  Porto  Rico,  one  Baptist,  another  Congrega- 
tional, another  representing  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  and  the  fourth  sent  by  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  The  Presbyteri- 
ans, the  Methodists,  the  Episcopalians,  will 
all  doubtless  have  their  mission  work  in  the 
island,  and  we  cannot  say  how  many  others. 
It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  they  work 
in  harmony;  and  yet  there  is  serious  danger 
that  they  will  engage  in  competing  work  in 
the  same  cities. 

We  are  aware  that  there  have  been  meet- 
ings held,  and  no  doubt  others  will  be  held, 
with  the  purpose  of  avoiding  competition, 
but  is  there  not  a  yet  better  way?  Why 
should  our  distinctive  denominational  desig- 
nations be  perpetuated  in  Porto  Rico?  The 
island  is  a  natural  paradise;  why  not  let  it 
become  an  ecclesiastical  paradise?  Consider 
our  polysyllabic  sectarianism.  What  could 
l)e  less  euphonic  than  the  Congregational 
Church,  with  its  five  syllables,  or  Presbyte- 
rian with  as  many,  or  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal or  the  Protestant  Episcopal  with  seven 
syllables  apiece?  Must  the  Porto  Ricans 
learn  to  distinguish  these  cacophonies?  Why 
cannot  our  benevolent  societies  be  all  satis- 
fied to  establish  simple  Churches  of  Christ, 
and  call  them  by  nothing  else  than  tlie  sim- 
ple name  of  their  Master?  Such  Churches 
Ave  do  not  doubt  that  the  Porto  Ricans  would 
Avelcome. 

Is  this  too  mucli  to  ask?  Is  it  anything 
more  than  was  done  by  Peter  and  Paul, 
Avhen  they  organized  their  first  churches? 
Let  the  Churches  use  a  presbytery  or  not  as 
they  please;  let  them  baptize  by  immersion 
or  by  sprinl?;liug ;  let  them  have  elders  or 
bishops,  as  they  please;  let  them  follow  their 
own  freedom  or  strictures,  as  they  please; 
but  let  them  all  be  nothing  other  or  more  than 
Churches  of  Christ,  and  let  them  all  fellow- 
ship each  other  in  the  old  Christian  way  of 
generous  freedom  guaranteed  by  the  first 
Council  of  Jerusalem. 

In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  as  in  the  civil  af- 
fairs of  Porto  Rico,  it  is  the  beginnings  that 
count.  We  beg  the  missionary  societies  to  send 
there  none  but  their  broadest  as  well  as  their 
wisest  men.  If  American  Churches  are  to  be 
represented  by  half-cooked  men  that  can  see 
only  the  narrowness  of  their  own  conceits, 
0|jr  Christianity  will  suffer  a  discredit  wl^ich 


it  may  take  a  century  to  redeem.  In  Japan 
six  denominations  united  to  form  one;  why 
cannot  we  all  agree  that  in  Porto  Rico  we 
will  be  one  in  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus? 


STRANGE  OMISSIONS. 

With  a  surprising  disregard  for  the  opin- 
ions of  civilized  mankind  and  the  iniles  of 
ordinary  curtesy  which  should  be  observed 
by  enlightened  nations,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  has  ordered  "  by  a  prac- 
tically unanimous  vote  "  a  favorable  report 
upon  a  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  which  makes 
no  provision  for  uniform  passage  rates,  says 
not  a  word  about  neutrality,  and  utterly  ig- 
nores the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.    The  sub- 
ject has  been  considered  by  this  committee 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  members  have  re- 
cently had  before  them  the  Senate  bill,  which 
guarantees  the  neutrality  of  the  projected 
canal,  secures  "  its  innocent  use  by  all  mari- 
time nations  on  equal  terms  as  to  tolls  and 
all   the   privileges   of   navigation,"    and    re- 
quests the  President  "  to  negotiate  for  the 
abrogation   or  modification "   of   the   treaty 
with  Great  Britain.    We  may  assume,  there- 
fore, that  the  omissions  of  which  we  have 
spoken   were  made  deliberately  and   inten- 
tionally—that the  committee  would  reserve 
to  the  United  States  power  to  exact  higher 
passage-  rates  from  the  ships  of  one  nation 
than  from  those  of  another;  that  it  would 
withhold    any    declaration    or    guaranty    of 
neutrality;  and  that  it  would  haA'e  our  Gov- 
ernment  coolly   ignore   the   Clayton-Bulwer 
joint  agreement      This  assumption  is  sup- 
ported by  that  part  of  the  bill  which  says 
the    Secretary    of    War    "  shall "    construct 
fortifications,   for  this   is  forbidden   by   the 
treaty. 

So  far  as  the  policy  Avhich  our  Government 
should  adopt  to  promote  the  construction  of 
a  canal  is  concerned,  the  House  Committee's 
bill  is  a  good  one,  for  it  provides  that  the 
United  States  shall  buy  land  including  the 
canal  route  and  make  the  canal,  as  a  na- 
tional undertaking.  This  is  the  right  plan; 
but  while  Congress  may  well  lay  aside  that 
part  of  the  Senate's  bill  which  is  at  variance 
with  this  policy,  it  should  retain  those  para- 
graphs which  relate  to  uniform  rates,  neu- 
trality and  the  treaty.    We  should  have  e^r 
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pected  to  find  the  House,  rather  than  the 
Senate,  insisting  upon  due  regard  for  these 
questions.  It  is  commonly  understood  that 
our  Government  has  already  begun  negoti- 
ations for  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer  treaty,  and  that  Great  Britain  is  in- 
clined to  grant  what  we  desire,  provided 
that  we  undertake  to  neutralize  the  canal 
and  to  admit  the  ships  of  all  nations  on  equal 
terms.  Undoubtedly  the  civilized  world 
would  disapprove  our  course  if  we  should 
decline  to  neutralize  the  waterway  or  to 
make  the  passage  rates  uniform,  and  Great 
Britain  would  hold  that  we  were  violating 
the  treat)^  agreement.  A  great  majority  of  our 
own  people  would  not  support  such  a  policy, 
and  we  do  not  expect  to  see  it  accepted  by 
the  present  House  of  Representatives  from 
its  Committee  on  Commerce. 

It  is  right  that  the  canal  should  be  neu- 
tralized, that  the  charges  to  all  shipping 
should  be  uniform,  and  that  we  should  strive 
to  obtain  relief  from  the  restrictions  of  the 
treaty  by  diplomatic  negotiations.  To  ig- 
nore these  questions  as  the  House  Commit- 
tee has  ignored  them  is  wrong,  unwise,  dis- 
curteous  and  impolitic. 


THE  NEW  CATECHISM. 

It  is  easy  both  to  overrate  and  underrate 
the  new  catechism  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  representative  men  belonging  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Free  Churches  of  England,  and  which 
we  print  on  another  page  of  this  issue.  On  the 
one  hand  it  does  not  betoken  the  immediate 
arrival  of  the  millenium,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  held  to  involve  the  disappearance  of  the 
lines  of  denominational   division.      Presby- 
terians, Baptists,  Methodists,  Congregation- 
alists  still  hold  to  the  particular  tenets  or 
forms  of  church  government  that  have  been 
their  heritage  for  three  centuries,  and  which 
still     express     their     genuine     conviction. 
Church   unity   has   not   yet   been   achieved. 
On   the  other  hand,   that  such  ardent  and 
conscientious   advocates    of   these    different 
types  of  Church  belief  and  activity  should 
be   able   to   traverse   the   whole   ground   of 
Christian  faith  and  without  waiving  a  single 
conviction,  or  shirking  a  single  difference, 
should  unite,    without    a  single  dissenting 
voice,  in  such  a  statement,  furnishes  an  al- 


most startling  proof  of  the  real  oneness  of 
those  branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  If 
Church  unity  has  not  been  achieved  Chris- 
tian union  has  won  a  most  notable  victory. 

In  considering  the  value  of  the  catechism 
as  an  expression  of  Christian  faith  the  object 
held   in   view   must   be   constantly   kept   in 
mind.     As  stated  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes,  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  In 
an  article  in  The  Contemporary  Review  which 
ought  to  be  reprinted  in  tract  form  and  dis- 
tributed broadcast  over  the  land,  that  object 
was  "to  express,  not  the  peculiarities  of  any 
denomination,  but  those  fundamental  and  es- 
sential truths  which  are  common  to  all  the 
great  evangelical  Churches,  truths  which  both 
unite  and  transcend  all  our  varieties  of  opin- 
ion."   In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  statements  must  be  broad  and 
inclusive,  not  sharply  definitive.    Could  this 
be  done  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  vague- 
ness and  uncertainty?    The  method  adopted 
was   most   fortunate.    The   first   draft   was 
prepared  by  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  D.D.,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Presbyterian  College,  Cambridge, 
who  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  making 
a  special  study  of  the  confessions  and  creeds 
of  the  Churches.    His  draft  was  twice  gone 
over  by  a  Preliminary  Committee  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Dykes,  and  then  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  Final  Revision  appointed  by  the 
General  Committee  of  the  National  Council 
of  Free  Churches.    In  these  various  revisions 
there  was  the  fullest  and  freest  discussion, 
and  Mr.  Hughes  pays  a  fine  compliment  to 
the   "  humility  and  sweet   reasonableness " 
with  which  Dr.  Dykes  permitted  the  criti- 
cism and  alterations  of  his  questions  and 
answers. 

In  considering  the  catechism  we  can  only 
note  a  few  characteristics.  Of  these  perhaps 
the  most  apparent,  if  not  most  important,  is 
its  simplicity.  It  is  in  the  language  of  to- 
day. There  are  no  theological  formulas  in 
semi-medieval  phrase  to  puzzle  the  younger, 
or  less  educated  Christian.  The  grandest 
truths  of  Christianity  are  set  forth  so  simply, 
yet  so  clearly,  that  the  veriest  child  can 
scarcely  fail  to  grasp  them.  It  is  also  com- 
prehensive. As  Mr.  Hughes  says,  the  com- 
mittee "  are  not  conscious  of  having  omitted 
one  single  fundamental  or  important  truth 
taught  by  any  of  the  associated  Churches." 
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This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  impor- 
tant phases  of  truth  which  do  not  appear.  It 
does  mean,  and  the  statement  will  stand  the 
test  of  a  careful  examination,  that  there  ig 
found  in  it  the  substantial  and  very  evident 
basis  of  all  the  important  doctrines  of  the 
Bible.  In  close  connection  with  this  is  the 
frankness  and  outspokenness  of  the  state- 
ments. There  is  not  a  wavering  or  uncer- 
tain sound  from  beginning  to  end.  "  Sin  sep- 
arates man  from  God,  cornipts  his  nature, 
exposes  him  to  manifold  pains  and  griefs, 
and,  unless  he  repents,  must  issue  in  death 
eternal."  "  By  offering  himself  a  sacrifice 
without  blemish  unto  God,  he  [Christ]  ful- 
filled the  requirements  of  Divine  Holiness, 
atoned  for  all  our  sins,  and  broke  the  power 
of  sin." 

When  the  committee  commenced  its  work 
it  anticipated,  as  was  natural,  some  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  points  of  special  difference 
between  the  different  types  of  thought  or  of 
ritual,  i'et  here  there  proved  to  be  no  diffi- 
culty at  all.  So  stanch  a  Baptist  as  Dr. 
Clifford  could  join  heartily  with  his  Wes- 
leyau  brother,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  the  Congre- 
gational and  Presbyterian  theologians,  iu 
the  questions  and  answers  on  baptism.  They 
might  still  differ,  as  Mr.  Hughes  says,  "  with 
respect  to  the  precise  point  in  the  evolution 
[of  the  work  of  God  in  the  soul]  at  which 
the  rite  should  be  administered— in  other 
words,  what  stage  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  baptism  specifically  symbolizes."  But 
they  differed  not  at  all  with  respect  to  the 
processes  of  divine  grace.  The  battle  ground 
of  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  forefathers 
of  these  same  collaborators  has  disappeared 
in  the  higher  truth  accepted  by  both  that 
'*  altho  man  was  made  innocent  at  the  first, 
he  fell  into  disobedience,  and  since  then  no 
one  has  been  able,  in  his  own  strength,  to 
keep  God's  law\" 

The  one  characteristic,  however,  of  the 
catechism  which  dominates  it  throughout  is 
its  spirituality.  It  is  not  a  creed  of  theolog- 
ical belief,  formed  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
an  acute  scholasticism.  It  is  a  statement  of 
Christian  truth  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
human  heart.  Its  keynote  is  struck  at  the 
very  first.  It  defines  the  Christian  religion 
as  "  the  religion  founded  by  our  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  brought  to  us 


the  full  knowledge  of  God  and  of  eternal 
life,"  and  it  tells  us  to  think  of  God  (it  does 
not  define  God)  "  as  the  One  Eternal  Spirit, 
Creator  and  Sustainer  of  all  things;  He  is 
love,  boundless  in  wisdom  and  power,  perfect 
iu  holiness  and  justice,  in  mercy  and  truth." 
The  incarnate  Christ  is  the  one  supreme 
thought  and  He  the  Savior  for  "  us,"  the  first 
person,  not  the  third.  So  on  through  the 
various  statements  of  sin,  repentance,  the 
atonement,  sanctification  and  eternal  life,  the 
need  of  the  sinner  and  the  infinite  grace  of 
God  supplying  that  need,  are  uppermost.  The 
same  characteristic  is  seen  in  the  definition 
of  the  Church  and  its  sacraments,  and  in  the 
broad  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as 
made  manifest  in  an  inset  in  regard  to  the 
second  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  not  given 
in  the  copy  we  have,  but  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Hughes.  "  When  we  pray,  Thy  kingdom 
come,  we  pray  that  the  Gospel  may  spread 
and  prevail  in  all  the  world,  till  the  power 
of  evil  is  overthrown  and  Jesus  reigns  iu 
every  heart  and  governs  every  relation  of 
human  life." 

Just  what  will  be  the  reception  of  this 
catechism  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  it  represents  no  authoritative 
body.  It  is  purely  individual  and  carries 
with  it  merely  w^hat  weight  is  inherent  to  its 
own  value,  supported  by  the  character  of  the 
men  who  framed  it.  We  trust  that  it  w^ill 
have  wide  acceptance,  not  as  a  complete 
creed,  but  as  a  practical  statement  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  Adapted,  as  it  is  by  the  number 
of  its  questions,  to  review  during  a  single 
year,  we  can  think  of  no  one  thing  that 
would  bring  the  diverse  branches  of  the 
Church  nearer  to  each  other  than  for  all  to 
join  in  its  repetition  throughout  the  year. 
After  this  has  been  done  a  few  times  we  can- 
not  but  think  that  the  omitted  sections  would 
appear,  not  unimportant  in  themselves,  but 
of  far  less  moment  than  these  essentials. 
We  notice  that  some  of  our  contemporaries 
in  commenting  upon  it  seem  to  fear  to  in- 
dorse it  lest  they  should  be  considered 
recreant  to  some  particular  phase  that  they 
represent.  We  believe,  however,  that  if  all 
will  do  as  the  committee  desire,  hold  their 
criticism  in  abeyance,  they  will  find  them- 
selves joining  hands  in  its  acceptance  more 
and  more  heartily.    It  is  a  step,  a  long  step. 
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toward  greater  Christian  union,  more  com- 
plete Cliristlau  fellowship. 


THE    CANTEEN    ABOLISHED. 

The  Canteen  has  gone.  It  has  been  a  long 
tight  and  a  hard  fight,  and  the  final  victory 
has  been  won  so  (luietly  and  with  such  little 
opposition  that  many  will  scarcely  realize 
its  significance.  No  great  bill  was  needed, 
no  outward  marshaling  of  forces,  simply  a 
short  amendment  to  the  Army  bill  forbidding 
the  detailing  of  any  officer  or  private  or  the 
permission  to  any  other  person  to  sell  intox- 
icating drinks,  as  bartenders  or  otherwise, 
in  any  post,  exchange  or  canteen  in  any  en- 
campment or  fort  on  any  premises  used  for 
military  pui*poses  by  the  United  States. 

This  little  amendment,  however,  repre- 
sented the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  work  and 
furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  various  reforms  must  be  effected 
tihrougb  national  legislation.  Such  reforms 
seldom  originate  spontaneously  in  Congress 
itself.  It  is  only  by  thorough  organization 
and  concerted  effort  that  public  opinion  can 
he  focused  on  some  moral  evil  and  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  called  to  it. 

In  this  case  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  was  prompt  to  recognize  the 
evils  of  liquor  selling  in  the  army  under  au- 
thorization and  in  fact  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Government.  While  permission  to  sell 
beer  might  seem  comparatively  innocent,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  stronger  drinks  were  always 
smuggled  or  sold  under  this  permission,  and 
in  some  cases  soldiers  who  were  temperance 
men  and  members  of  Christian  churches 
were  detailed  to  sell  liquor  in  these  Govern- 
ment bar-rooms.  The  Reform  Bureau  at 
Washington  under  the  energetic  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts  also  took  up  the 
matter  and  organized  a  campaign  for  the  de- 
velopment of  public  opinion  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  against  the  practice.  For  the 
last  two  years  Congress  has  been  flooded  by 
petitions  on  the  subject  as  the  result  of  this 
effort.  The  question  was  considered  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Alcoholic  Liquor 
Traflfic,  and  the  Ellis  bill,  which  prohibits  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  any  reserva- 
tion or  in  any  building  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States  Government,  was  unani- 


mously reported  by  the  committee.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that,  taking  its  place  on 
the  regular  calendar,  this  bill  would  not  be 
considered  at  the  present  session. 

The  advantage  of  having  some  one  on  the 
ground  to  watch  the  opportunity  to  get  a  re- 
form into  the  side  door  wlien  it  cannot  come 
through  the  front  was  seen  in  this  case.  Mr. 
Crafts  saw  his  chance  to  frame  an  amend- 
ment, to  be  introduced  in  the  bill  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  army.  It  was  perfectly 
germane  to  the  bill  and  could  not  be  ruled 
out  on  a  point  of  order. 

The  opinions  of  leading  officers  in  the  army 
are  some  of  them  very  pronounced.  These 
were  gathered  and  presented  a  body  of  evi- 
dence against  the  practice  of  selling  liquor 
in  the  army  which  the  House  could  not  ig- 
nore. Generals  Shaffer  and  Joe  Wheeler 
were  positive  on  the  temperance  side.  Gen. 
O.  O.  Howard  always  has  been.  Extracts 
from  the  press  were  placed  in  evidence.  The 
experience  of  General  Kitchener's  army  in 
the  Sudan  was  adduced.  The  increasing 
conviction  on  the  part  of  employers  in  many 
lines  of  business  had  its  share  of  weight. 
As  a  result  only  two  brief  speeches  were 
needed  to  explain  its  character,  and  tho 
amendment  passed  with  but  the  slightest  op- 
position. Twenty  minutes  of  work  in  the 
House,  but  many  months  of  hard  work  all 
over  the  country. 

The  army  is  thus  placed  on  a  par  with  the 
navy,  where  furnishing  of  intoxicating 
liquors  to  the  men  has  been  for  some  time 
forbidden.  For  so  much  we  are  thankful, 
but  this  should  be  but  an  introduction  to  the 
next  step.  The  soldier  and  sailor  cannot 
now  get  liquor  within  their  ow^n  quarters. 
Outside  of  these  quarters,  however,  the  sa- 
loon still  flourishes.  It  has  not,  indeed,  the 
tremendous  power  it  has  had  in  the  past,  but 
it  is  far  too  strong.  The  next  step  should  be 
the  abolition  of  saloons  in  the  vicinity  of 
camps  or  navy  yards,  just  as  now  we  are 
committed  to  a  similar  policy  in  regard  to 
public  schools.  Not  long  ago  a  regiment 
marched  up  the  streets  of  this  city  on  its 
way  to  its  armory  for  disbandment.  One 
who  saw  the  line  affirmed  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  men  were  evidently  under 
the  influence  of  liquor.  It  was  a  sad  sight. 
It  was  more  than  that,  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
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the  State.  Much  has  been  done,"  more  than 
many  roalize.  As  we  have  already  noted, 
liquor  selling  is  not  the  power  in  political  life 
that  it  has  been.  But  it  is  still  a  power,  and 
the  only  method  of  overcoming  it  is  by  wise, 
unintermittent  effort.  Each  victory  makes 
the  next  achievement  easier. 


The  Peace  Treaty  has  been  ratified, 
and  there  were  three  votes  to  spare.  It  ap- 
pears that  on  Saturday  last  the  required 
two- thirds  majority  could  not  have  been 
obtained,  but  the  news  of  Aguinaldo's  at- 
tack upon  the  American  army  at  Manila 
brought  over  to  the  right  side  the  votes  of 
several  who  had  been  wavering.  That  news 
ought  to  have  made  the  vote  for  ratification 
unanimous.  The  questions  of  future  policy 
in  which  a  majority  of  the  opponents  of 
ratification  were  deeply  interested  can  be 
settled  hereafter.  The  immediate  duty  of 
the  United  States  is  to  establish  its  authority 
in  the  Philippines. 


Writing  a  month  before  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Commission  which  Is  now 
on  its  way  to  the  Philippines,  Prof.  Dean  C. 
Worcester  said: 

"  Unless  we  are  willing  to  pay  our  Philippine 
officials  enough  to  command  the  services  of  able 
men,  and  unless  we  apply  civil-service  rules  to 
the  filling  of  every  place  of  importance,  and 
keep  men  who  have  taken  pains  to  fit  themselves 
for  their  duties  in  office,  we  can  look  for  very 
serious  trouble,  and  it  will  be  deserved.  It  is 
my  own  belief  that  no  intra-tropical  people  offers 
brighter  hope  for  the  future  than  the  Philippine 
natives;  and  if  trouble  arises  in  our  dealings 
with  them,  I  believe  there  is  far  more  likelihood 
that  it  will  be  the  result  of  our  own  maladminis- 
tration than  that  it  will  come  from  inherent  and 
objectionable  peculiarities  of  their  character." 
He  did  not  have  in  mind,  of  course,  such 
trouble  as  has  now  been  caused  by  the  hos- 
tility of  Aguinaldo's  army.  His  remarks 
about  the  enforcement  of  civil-service  rules 
will  be  applicable  to  the  situation  after  the 
opposition  of  Aguinaldo  shall  have  been 
overcome,  and  they  are  not  inapplicable  even 
now.  They  are  strictly  in  accord  with  the 
warning  of  Senator  Frye  about  the  exercise 


of  great  care  in  the  selection  of  civil  officers 
for  service  on  the  islands,  and  they  set  forth 
a  principle  of  great  importance  which  should 
be  observed  by  the  Government  not  only  in 
the  Philippines,  but  also  in  Singapore,  Now 
Orleans  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 


Ex-Senator  Edmunds,  whose  connection 
with  the  preparation  and  enactment  of  laws 
for  the  suppression  of  polygamy  in  Utah 
some  years  ago  has  given  him  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  legal  and  constitutional 
principles  involved  in  the  Roberts  case,  says 
that  the  House  has  no  constitutional  power 
to  prevent  Roberts  from  taking  his  seat  be- 
cause he  is  now  a  polygamist  in  practice. 
But  he  points  out  that  after  he  shall  have 
taken  his  seat  the  House  may  lawfully  expel 
him  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  He  also  remarks 
that  if  the  House,  having  ascertained  that 
Roberts  is  an  "  open,  practical  and  persistent 
polygamist,"  does  not  expel  him,  it  will,  by 
its  failure  to  do  so,  give  its  acquiescent  ap- 
proval of  his  conduct  and  of  the  action  of 
the  people  who  elected  him,  and  that  "  hence- 
forth it  will  be  justly  considered  that  the 
House  has  no  disposition  to  Interfere  with 
the  practice  of  polygamy  in  Utah."  These 
opinions  of  so  eminent  an  authority  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  next  House  of  Represent 
atives.  There  should  be  an  official  inquiry 
to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  if  it  shall  appear 
that  Roberts  is  an  "  open,  practical  and  per- 
sistent polygamist,"  the  House  should 
promptly  expel  him,  and  thus  give  notice 
that  any  other  elected  Representative  having 
similar  disqualifications  will  be  treated  in 
the  same  way. 


The  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
election  of  a  Senator  in  California  have  been 
marked  by  disgraceful  disclosures  as  to  the 
methods  of  one  of  the  candidates,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  Jr.  A  committee  was  appointed  ro 
investigate  charges  against  Howard  E. 
Wright,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  One  Mil- 
ton J.  Green  testified  that  he  was  the  man- 
ager of  Mr.  Grant's  canvass  and  that  Grant 
had  authorized  him  to  expend  money  for 
him.  He  had  used  money  in  many  Assembly 
and  Senatorial  districts,  assisting  candidates 
for  the  Legislature.    Grant  himself  testified 
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that  he  had  given  as  much  as  $20,000  to 
Green,  who  was  to  use  it  in  support  of  his 
candidac'3^  It  was  shown  that  certain  sums 
had  been  received  from  Green  during  the 
State  campaign  by  men  who  are  now  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  The  committee  re- 
ported that  Spealver  Wright  had  received 
from  Grant,  through  the  agency  of  Green, 
$900  as  a  gift  and  $750  as  a  loan;  that  Grant 
had  spent  more  than  $20,000  to  secure  the 
election  of  Republican  candidates;  and  that 
no  one  of  the  other  candidates  for  the  Sen- 
atorship  had  expended  money  to  promote 
his  interests.  Two  days  later  Speaker 
Wright  resigned.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  candi- 
date whose  plan  of  campaign  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  committee's  investigation  did  not 
change  his  name  before  he  began  his  can- 
vass. 


chats  of  the  preceding  summer.  It  seems 
certain,  therefore,  that  Whittier's  reference 
was  to  Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams  rather  than  to 
Bishop  Channing  M.  Williams. 


In  our  issue  of  January  5th,  in  the  article 
on  the  Unpublished  Correspondence  Between 
Whittier  and  .John  Bright,  there  is  a  refer- 
ence in  one  of  the  letters  to  Whittier's  friend, 
Dr.  Williams.    This  is  interpreted  to  mean 
Dr.  Channing  M.  Williams,  the  missionary 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  China.    We  learn  from  Dr.  Henry  Blod- 
gett,  supported  by  Prof.  F.  AVells  Williams 
of  New   Haven,   that   the   reference   is   un- 
doubtedly to   the  Hon.   S.   Wells  Williams, 
LL.D.,  the  well-known  missionary  and  diplo- 
mat and  author  of  "  The  Middle  Kingdom." 
Bishop  Williams  went  to  China  in  1856,  and 
in    1S59    removed   to   Japan,    where    he    re- 
mained until  1866.    He  then  returned  to  this 
country  and  was  created  Bishop  of  China 
and    Japan.      Colonel     Gordon     arrived    in 
China  in  1860,  and  his  military  service  for 
the  Chinese  Government  in  the  Taipiug  re- 
bellion was  in  1868-4.    During  all  this  time 
Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams  was  well  acquainted 
with  him  and  a  very  high  estimate  of  Col- 
onel  Gordon's   character   will   be   found   in 
"The   Middle   Kingdom,"    Vol.   II,   pp.   610- 
620.    Dr.    S.    Wells   Williams'   acquaintance 
with  Whittier  was  most  intimate  during  the 
summer  of  1883,  when  both  were  at  Holder- 
ness,  N.  H.,  and  had  frequent  and  long  talks 
over  matters  in  which  both  were  interested. 
As  it  was  in  1884  that  General  Gordon  was 
so  prominently  before  the  public  it  would  be 
most  natural   for  Whittier  to  refer  to   the 


A  WRITER  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Ameri- 
can Federationist  says  that  of  the  22,000,000 
people  in  the  United  States  who  are  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations,  only  about  1,000,000 
are  members  of  labor  organizations.    Of  this 
million,   60  per  cent,   are   in   the   American 
Federation  of  Labor,  which  is  an  affiliation 
(and  not  an  amalgamation)  of  most  of  the 
national   trades   unions;   more   than   10   per 
cent,  are  in  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  and 
about  10  per  cent,  are  in  the  local  builders' 
organizations;   while   the   remaining  20   per 
cent,   are   members   of   certain   unfederated 
bodies  and   the   Knights    of    Labor.      The 
Knights  are  now  numerically  insignificant, 
the  strength  of  the  labor  movement  having 
gone  over  mostly  to  the  American  Federa- 
tion.   Of   the  22,000,000   people   engaged   in 
gainful  occupations  4,000,000  are  women,  7,- 
000,000  farmers,  professional  men,   bankers 
or   merchants,   2,000,000   unskilled   laborers, 
2,000,000  agricultural  laborers  and  2,000,000 
servants.    Of  the  5,000,000  remaining,  about 
500,000  are  employers  and  at  least  2,000,000 
live  in  country  towns  and  sparsely  settled 
districts.    Hence  2,500,000  remain  who  are 
capable  of  being  organized.    The  steady  pur- 
pose of  the  trades  unions  is  to  organize  them. 
The  number  of  the  members  of  unions  as 
compared  with  the  total  population  is  very 
small,  yet  the  economical  and  ethical  effect 
of  trades  unionism  is  quite  important,  and 
in  many  respects  for  the  public  good.    Social 
and  economic  reforms  of  much  value  have 
originated  in  the  unions.  A  majority  of  these 
organizations  are  also  mutual  benefit  soci- 
eties, and  in  this  coimtry  from  $3,000,000  to 
$4,000,000  are  spent  yearly  by  them  for  hos- 
pitals, old  age  pensions,  insurance,  etc. 


Gen.  George  Sears  Greene,  who  died  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  on  Sunday,  January  29th. 
was  the  veteran  hero  of  the  United  States 
army.  Born  Maj'  6th,  1801,  he  was  almost 
ninety-eight  years  old.  Until  recently  he 
walked  the  street  erect,  with  flashing  eye  and 
commanding  form,  an  example  of  strength 
and  vigor  to  younger  men.  He  was  graduated 
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at  West  Point,  the  socoiid  in  his  class,  in 
1K21\.  Going  later  into  civil  engineering  he 
was  appointed  Croton  Engineer  in  1857.  Re- 
snniing  his  sword  at  tlie  ontbrealv  of  the 
war,  lie  did  good  servicer  at  Antietani.  At 
(lettysbnrg  liis  defense  of  Culp's  Hill  had 
a  distinct  effect  on  the  issne  of  the  battle  and 
entitles  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  heroes 
of  that  great  combat.  At  Wauhatchie  he  was 
shot  straight  through  the  bones  of  both 
cheelvs  and  disabled  from  duty  for  nearly 
two  years.  In  1865  he  was  with  Sherman 
at  Kingston,  Goldsboro  and  elsewhere,  in 
North  Carolina.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
resumed  charge  of  the  Croton  water  works. 
In  life  and  character  he  was  the  ideal  man 
of  gentleness  and  strength.  A  Christian  in 
faith  as  well  as  in  life,  he  met  his  end  peace- 
fully and  with  a  good  hope.  His  funeral 
was  attended  on  Tuesday  by  a  large  con- 
course of  friends,  citizens  and  the  old  hero's 
companions  in  arms. 


The  estimated  revenue  of  Cuba  for  the 
fiscal  year  1898  was  in  round  numbers  $26,- 
500,000,  of  which  $14,700,000  was  derived 
from  .customs  and  $6,000,000  from  internal 
taxes.  The  expenses  consumed  all  of  this, 
but  in  these  were  included  $10,500,000  for 
interest  on  and  funding  of  the  debt,  $2,000,000 
for  pensions  and  the  retired  list,  and  $7,000,- 
000  for  the  military  and  naval  forces.  The 
Evacuation  Commission  reported  that  after 
the  departure  of  the  Spaniards  the  annual  ex- 
penditures would  be  reduced  by  $20,500,000, 
owing  to  the  removal  of  the  items  just  men- 
tioned, with  a  few"  other  smaller  ones.  This 
would  be  a  fall  from  $26,500,000  to  $6,000,- 
000.  These  figures  show  how  great  has  been 
the  burden  of  taxation  under  Spanish  rule. 
The  cost  of  good  government  may  not  be 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment that  was  oppressive  and  corrupt,  and  a 
large  reduction  of  taxes  will  stimulate  the 
revival  and  development  of  industries. 


....The  United  States  needs  a  telegraph 
cable  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Philippines 
by  way  of  Honolulu.  The  need  is  greater  now 
than  it  was  two  weeks  ago.  The  ship 
"  Ranger,"  now  at  Mare  Island,  has  been  or- 


dered to  make  deep-sea  soundings  between 
Honolulu  and  Ciuam,  and  between  Guam 
an<l  .Manila,  lor  tlu;  location  of  a  cable 
route.  The  Government  does  not  intend  to 
{lo  this  work,  we  suppose,  for  a  private  cor- 
poration. The  cable  bills  now  pending  in 
Congress,  liowever,  provide  that  such  a  cor- 
poration shall  be  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Possibly  the  Navy  Department  fore- 
sees that  the  Government  itself  will  put 
down  this  cable.  It  should  be  laid  without 
delay,  and  the  United  States  should  own  it. 

...  .A  short  sighted  trade  journal  regards 
the  groAvth  of  our  exports  of  manufactures 
with  apprehension  and  foresees  changes  in 
public  sentiment  which  will  "  hurt  certain 
domestic  interests."  It  solemnly  expresses  the 
opinion  that  "  the  American  market  is 
worth  more  to  us  than  all  the  other  markets 
in  the  world."  But  if  an  industry  can  re- 
tain the  American  market  and  at  the  same 
time  sell  large  quantities  of  its  goods  abroad, 
are  not  its  employees  benefited,  and  does  not 
the  country  gain  something  by  these  foreign 
sales?  This  is  what  the  wheat  growers  have 
been  doing  and  what  the  iron  and  steel  man- 
ufacturers are  beginning  to  do. 

....What  will  our  Government  do  with 
the  Porto  Rico  telegraph  system  after  a  ter- 
ritorial government  shall  have  been  set  up 
in  the  island  ?  It  owns  the  wires  now,  and 
carries  on  the  service  through  the  agency  of 
the  Signal  Corps.  Will  it  sell  the  w^hole 
plant  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  will  it  decide 
to  hold  ou  and  make  this  the  first  step 
toward  national  ownership  of  the  telegraph  ? 
This  is  a  most  inviting  opi>ortunity  to  begin 
the  work  of  adding  the  telegraph  to  the  pos- 
tal service,  and  the  Government  should  take 
advantage  of  it. 

....  If  Inspector-General  Breckinridge  was 
ordered  to  Cuba  because  he  had  been  too 
active  in  pursuing  the  inquiry  about  the  beef 
supply,  there  is  disappointment  for  some 
one  in  the  report  of  his  work  in  Havana. 
He  has  found  bad  canned  beef  there,  in  the 
rations  originally  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
army  in  Porto  Rico  and  recently  given  to 
Cubans  who  are  destitute.  And  in  Cuba,  as 
well  as  in  Washington,  the  Commissary  De- 
partment angrily  protests  against  the  "  in- 
terference "  which  brings  such  facts  to  light. 
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A  NEW    CATECHISM 

Von  two  yen rs  a  committee  representing 
ilie  different  bodies  of  the  Evangelical  Free 
Clnirclies  of  England  have  been  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  a  catechism  or  statement 
of  faith  as  held  by  those  bodies.  The  result 
we  are  glad  to  give  belo"^',  as  printed  in  full 
in  The  Sun,  of  this  city.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  live  representatives  of  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  five  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, three  of  the  Baptists,  two  of  the  Prim- 
itive Methodists,  two  of  the  Presbyterians, 
one  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection,  one  of 
the  Bible  Christians,  and  one  of  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Church.  The  adoption  was 
unanimous,  and  it  may  therefore  be  held 
fairly  to  represent  the  belief  of  those 
Churches.  Not  that  it  includes  everything 
that  they  believe,  but  it  does  not  include  any- 
thing they  do  not  believe.  It  has  met,  as  was 
natural,  with  a  varied  acceptance,  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  looked  upon  as  reasonably 
complete. 

CATECHISM. 

1.  Question.— What  is  the  Christian  religion? 
Answer. — It   is   the   religion  founded  by   our 

Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  Who  has  brought 
to  us  the  full  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Eternal 
Life. 

2.  Q. — How  must  we  think  of  God? 

A. — God  is  the  one  Eternal  Spirit,  Creator 
and  Sustainer  of  all  things ;  lie  is  Love,  bound- 
less in  wisdom  and  power,  perfect  in  holiness 
and  justice,  in  mercy  and  truth. 

3.  Q. — By  what  name  has  Jesus  taught  us  to 
call  God? 

A. — Our  Father  in  Heaven. 

4.  Q. — What  do  we  learn  from  this  name  of 
Father? 

A. — We  learn  that  God  made  us  in  His  own 
image,  that  He  cares  for  us  by  His  wise  provi- 
dence, and  that  He  lo\es  us  far  better  than  any 
earthly  parent  can. 

5.  Q. — What  does  Jesus  say  about  Himself? 
A.— That  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  Whom  the 

Father  in  His  great  love  sent  into  the  world  to 
be  our  Savior  from  sin. 

(>.  Q.— What  is  sin? 

A. — Sin  is  any  thought  or  feeling,  word  or  act, 


which  either  is  contrary  to  God's  holy  law,  or 
falls  short  of  what  it  requires. 

7.  Q. — Say  in  brief  what  God's  law  requires. 
A. — That  we  should  love  God  with  our  whole 

heart,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 

8.  Q. — Are  we  able  of  ourselves  to  do  this? 

A. — No ;  for,  alt4io  man  was  made  inno- 
cent at  the  first,  yet  he  fell  into  disobedience, 
and  since  then  no  one  has  been  able,  in  his  own 
strength,  to  keep  God's  law, 

9.  Q. — What  are  the  consequences  of  sin? 

A. — Sin  separates  man  from  God,  corrupts  his 
nature,  exposes  him  to  manifold  pains  and 
griefs,  and,  unless  he  repents,  must  issue  in 
death  eternal. 

10.  Q. — Can  we  deliver  ourselves  from  sin 
and  its  consequences? 

A. — By  no  means ;  for  we  are  unable  either 
to  cleanse  our  own  hearts  or  to  make  amends 
for  our  offenses. 

11.  Q. — How  did  the  Son  of  God  save  Hii 
people  from  their  sinsV 

A. — For  our  salvation  He  came  down  from 
Heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man,  and 
was  crucified  also  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate. 
He  suiTered  and  was  buried,  and  the  third  day 
He  rose  again  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
ascended  into  Heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father. 

12.  Q. — What  benefit  have  we  from  the  Son 
of  God  becoming  Man? 

A. — We  have  a  Mediator  between  God  and 
men  ;  one  who  as  God  reveals  to  us  what  God 
is;  and,  as  perfect  Man,  represents  our  race 
before  God. 

13.  Q. — W^hat  further  benefits  have  we  from 
our  Lord's  life  on  earth? 

A. — We  have  in  Him  a  brother  man  who  is 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  as 
well  as  perfect  example  of  what  we  ought  to 
be. 

14.  Q. — What  did  He  accomplish  for  us  by 
His  death  on  the  Cross? 

A. — By  offering  Himself  a  sacrifice  without 
blemish  unto  God,  He  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  Divine  Holiness,  atoned  for  all  our  sins,  and 
broke  the  power  of  sin. 

3  5.  Q. — What  does  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
teach  us? 

A. — It  assures  us  that  He  has  finished  the 
work  of  our  redemption  ;  that  the  dominion  of 
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den  111  is  ended;  and  that,  because  He  lives,  we 
shall  live  also. 

16.  Q. — What  do  we  learn  from  His  ascension 
into  Heaven? 

A. — That  we  have  in  Him  an  Advocate  with 
the  Father,  Who  ever  liveth  to  make  interces- 
sion for  us. 

17.  Q. — VAHiat  do  we  learn  from  His  session  at 
the  right  hand  of  (iod? 

A. — That  He  is  exalted  as  our  Head  and 
King,  to  Whom  has  been  given  all  authority  in 
Heaven  and  on  earth. 

18.  Q. — How  does  Jesus  Christ  still  carry  on 
His  work  of  salvation? 

A. — By  the  third  person  in  the  blessed  Trin- 
ity, the  Holy  Spirit,  Who  was  sent  forth  at 
Pentecost. 

19.  Q. — What  is  the  mystery  of  the  blessed 
Trinity? 

A.— That  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  into  Whose  Name  we  are  baptized,  are 
one  God. 

20.  Q. — What  must  we  do  in  order  to  be 
saved  ? 

A. — We  must  repent  of  our  sin  and  believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

21.  Q.— What  is  it  to  repent? 

A. — He  who  truly  repents  of  his  sin  not  only 
confesses  it  with  shame  and  sorrow,  but  above 
all  he  turns  from  it  to  God  with  sincere  desire 
to  be  forgiven  and  steadfast  purpose  to  sin  no 
more. 

22.  Q. — What  is  it  to  believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ? 

A. — It  means  that  we  rely  on  Him  as  our 
Teacher,  Savior  and  Lord,  putting  our  whole 
trust  in  the  grace  of  God  through  Him. 

2.3.  Q. — How  are  we  enabled  to  repent  and 
believe? 

A. — By  the  secret  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
working  graciously  in  our  hearts,  and  using  for 
this  end  providential  discipline  and  the  message 
of  the  Gospel. 

24.  Q.— What  benefits  do  we  receive  when  we 
repent  and  believe? 

A. — Being  united  to  Christ  by  faith,  our  sins 
are  freely  forgiven  for  His  sake ;  our  hearts  are 
renewed,  and  we  become  children  of  God  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ. 

25.  Q. — In  what  way  are  we  to  show  our- 
selves thankful  for  such  great  benefits? 

A. — By  striving  to  follow  the  example  of 
Jesus  in  doing  and  bearing  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father. 

26.  Q. — Where  do  we  find  God's  will  briefly 
expressed  ? 

A. — In  the  Decalogue  or  Law  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  as  explained  by  Jesus  Christ. 


27.  Q. — Repeat  the  Ten  Commandments. 

A. —  (llepetitioii  of  the  Commandments.) 

2S.  Q. — How  has  our  Lord  taught  us  to  un- 
derstand this  Law? 

A. — He  taught  that  the  Law  reaches  to  the 
desires,  motives  and  intentions  of  the  heart,  so 
that  we  cannot  keep  it  unless  we  love  God  with 
our  whole  heart  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 

29.  Q. — What  special  means  has  God  pro- 
vided to  assist  us  in  living  a  life  of  obedience? 

A. — I  lis  Word,  Prayer,  the  Sacraments,  and 
the  Fellowship  of  the  Church. 

30.  Q.— Where  do  we  find  God's  Word  writ- 
ten? 

A. — In  the  Holy  Bible,  which  is  the  inspired 
record  of  God's  revelation  given  to  be  our  rule 
of  faith  and  duty. 

31.  Q.— What  is  Prayer? 

A. — In  prayer  we  commune  with  our  Father 
in  Heaven,  confess  our  sins,  give  Him  thanks  for 
all  His  benefits,  and  ask,  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
for  such  things  as  he  has  promised. 

32.  Q. — Repeat  the  Lora's  Prayer. 
A. —  (Repetition  of  the  Prayer.) 

33.  Q.— What  is  the  Holy  Catholic  Church? 
A. — It  is  that  Holy   Society  of  believers   in 

Christ  Jesus  which  He  founded,  of  which  He  is 
the  only  Head,  and  in  which  He  dwells  by  His 
Spirit ;  so  that,  though  made  up  of  many  com- 
munions, organized  in  various  modes,  and  scat- 
tered throughout  the  world,  it  is  yet  One  in 
Him. 

34.  Q. — For  what  ends  did  our  Lord  found 
His  Church? 

A. — He  united  His  people  into  this  visible 
brotherhood  for  the  worship  of  God  and  the 
ministry  of  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments ;  for 
mutual  edification,  the  administration  of  dis- 
cipline, and  the  advancement  of  His  Kingdom. 

35.  Q. — What  is  the  essential  mark  of  a  true 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church? 

A. — The  essential  mark  of  a  true  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church  is  the  presence  of  Christ 
through  His  indwelling  Spirit,  manifested  in 
holy  life  and  fellowship. 

36.  Q.— What  is  a  Free  Church? 

A. — A  Church  which  acknowledges  none  but 
Jesus  Christ  as  Head,  and,  therefore,  exercises 
its  right  to  interpret  and  administer  His  laws 
without  restraint  or  control  by  the  State. 

37.  Q.---What  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
the  State? 

A. — To  observe  all  the  laws  of  the  State  un- 
less contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Christ ;  to  make 
intercession  for  the  people,  and  particularly  for 
those  in  authority ;  to  teach  both  rulers  and 
subjects  the  eternal  principles  of  righteousness, 
and  to  imbue  the  nation  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ. 
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38.  Q.— What  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  the 
Church? 

A. — To  protect  all  branches  of  the  Church 
and  their  individual  members  in  the  enjoyment 
of  liberty  to  worship  God,  and  in  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  religion  of  Christ,  which  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  civil  rights  of  others. 

30.  Q. — What  is  a  Christian  minister? 

A. — A  Christian  minister  is  one  who  is  called 
of  God  and  the  Church  to  be  a  teacher  of  the 
Word  and  a  pastor  of  the  flock  of  Christ. 

40.  Q. — How  may  the  validity  of  such  a  min- 
ister be  proved? 

A. — The  decisive  proof  of  a  valid  ministry  is 
the  sanction  of  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church, 
manifested  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the 
edification  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 

41.  Q. — What  are  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church? 

A. — Sacred  rites  instituted  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
to  make  more  plain  by  visible  signs  the  inward 
benefits  of  the  Gospel,  to  assure  us  of  His  prom- 
ised grace,  and,  when  rightly  used,  to  become  a 
means  to  convey  it  to  our  hearts. 

42.  Q. — How  many  Sacraments  are  there? 
A. — Two  only  :  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. 

43.  Q. — What  is  the  visible  sign  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  Baptism? 

A. — Water :  w^herein  the  person  is  baptized 
into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

44.  Q. — What  inward  benefits  does  this  sig- 
nify? 

A. — The  washing  away  of  sin  and  the  new 
birth  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  who 
repent  and  believe. 

45.  Q. — What  are  the  outward  signs  in  the 
Lord's  Supper? 

A.- — Bread  and  wine :  which  the  Lord  has 
commanded  to  be  given  and  received  for  a  per- 
petual memorial  of  His  death. 

46.  Q. — What  is  signified  by  the  Bread  and 
Wine? 

A. — By  the  Bread  is  signified  the  Body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  which  He  lived  and  died; 
ny  the  Wine  is  signified  His  blood,  shed  once 
for  all  upon  the  Cross  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

'17.  Q, — What  do  they  receive  who  in  peni- 
tence and  faith  partake  of  this  sacrament? 

A. — They  feed  spiritually  upon  Christ  as  the 
nourishment  of  the  soul,  by  which  they  are 
strengthened  and  refreshed  for  the  duties  and 
trials  of  life. 

48.  Q. — Why  do  Christians  partake  in  com- 
mon of  the  Lord's  Supper? 

A. — To  show  their  oneness  in  Christ,  to  con- 


fess openly  their  faith  in  Him,  and  to  give  one 
another  a  pledge  of  brotherly  love. 

40.  Q. — What  is  a  Christian's  chief  comfort 
in  this  life? 

A. — That  in  Christ  he  belongs  to  God,  Who 
makes  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  Him. 

50.  Q. — What  hope  have  we  in  the  prospect 
of  death? 

A. — We  are  well  assured  that  all  who  fall 
asleep  in  Christ  are  with  Him  in  rest  and  peace ; 
and  that  even  as  He  rose  from  the  dead,  so  shall 
we  also  rise  and  be  clothed  with  glorified  bodies. 

51.  Q. — What  has  Jesus  told  us  of  His  Sec- 
ond Advent? 

A. — That  at  a  time  known  only  to  God  He 
shall  appear  again  with  power,  to  be  glorified 
in  His  saints  and  to  be  the  Judge  of  all  man- 
kind ;  and  that  for  His  appearing  we  should 
be  always  ready. 

52.  Q. — What  is  the  Christian's  hope  concern- 
ing the  future  state? 

A. — We  look  for  the  life  everlasting,  wherein 
all  who  are  saved  through  Christ  shall  see  God 
and  inherit  the  .kingdom  prepared  for  them 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 


....Almost  simultaneously  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  Church  Catechism,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  its  preparation  has  died  suddenly, 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Berry,  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  Dr.  Berry  is  well  known  in  this 
country.  After  Mr.  Beecher's  death  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  Plymouth  Church 
in  Brooklyn,  but  declined,  feeling  that  the 
demands  upon  him  in  England  were  pre- 
eminent. He  was  one  of  the  strongest  of 
that  body  and  has  exercised  a  considerable 
influence  in  denominational  affairs.  He  had 
been  ill  recently,  but  had  apparently  recov- 
ered, and  the  fatal  attack  was  very  sudden. 

....Dr.  Fairbairn's  lectures  in  India  in 
the  Haskell  course  are  meeting  with  con- 
stant approval.  Wherever  he  has  gone  he 
has  had  a  cordial  reception  and  his  ad- 
dresses appear  to  have  exerted  a  great  influ- 
ence. The  attendance  in  Calcutta  was 
much  larger  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  hall, 
with  its  seating  capacity  of  about  1,500,  be- 
ing crowded.  In  giving  his  impressions  of 
the  situation  Dr.  Fairbairn  emphasized  the 
ignorance  of  the  priesthood  as  one  of  the 
things  that  had  impressed  him  most,  and  he 
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urged  that  reform  is  impossible  except  as 
religion  remains  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
can  interpret  its  thought.  The  lecture 
course  closes  in  Madras  during  the  present 
week,  Dr.  Fairbairn  having  visited  Lahore, 
Allahabad  and  a  number  of  other  of  the 
more  important  cities. 

The  clergy  of  this  city  have  lost  one 

of  their  best-known  members  in  the  death 
of  Dr.   Charles   S.   Robinson.    Dr.   Robinson 
was  born  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  in  1829,  grad- 
uated at  AVilliams  College  in  1849,  studied  at 
Union  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminaries, 
and  has  since  been  prominent  in  the  Presby- 
terian  Church.    For  some  years  he  Avas   in 
Paris  organizing  the  American  chapel  into 
a  church,  and  left  its  pastorate  only  when 
the  city  was  besieged  by  the  German  army. 
Since  his  return  he  has  been  connected  with 
different   churches,   but   he   has   been   most 
widely  known  through   his   services  to  the 
cause  of  church  music.    While  in  Brooklyn 
he  compiled  "  The  Songs  of-  the  Church  "  for 
his  own   congregation.       This  had  a   rapid 
sale  and  was  follow^ed  by  "  Songs  for  the 
Sanctuary"  in  1875;  that  again  by  "Spirit- 
ual Songs,"   in  1878;   "  Laudes  Domini,"   in 
1882;  "  New  Laudes  Domini,"  in  1892,  and  a 
Sunday  school  Laudes  Domini  more  recently. 
While    Dr.     Robinson   was   not   an   accom- 
plished musician  he  had  a  good  ear  for  mel- 
ody and  had  a  peculiar  skill  in  the  selection 
of  hymns  and  music.    Probably  no  hymnol- 
ogist  of  the  country  has  had  so  great  a  suc- 
cess or  has  rendered  such  service  to  praise 
in  church  worship.    For  some  time  Dr.  Rob- 
inson had  been  poorly  and  it  was  known  that 
he  probably  would  not  live  long,  and  for  the 
past  week  death  has  been  expected  almost 
daily.    The  funeral  was  held  at  his  old  home 
in  Bennington,  Vt. 

....  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Prof. 
Charles  Augustus  Briggs'  inauguration  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary  was  celebrated 
Friday  evening,  January  27th,  at  the  Semi- 
nary, with  enthusiasm  and  in  a  manner 
which  must  have  been  gratifying  to  the  pro- 
fessor and  to  his  friends  as  well  as  to  the 
friends  of  the  Seminary.  The  ladies  and 
gentlemen  present  made  a  distinguislied  and 
brilliant  assembly,  which  was  called  to  order 
by  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  President  of 


the  Seminary,  in  a  brief  but  highly  appropri- 
ate address.  Letters,  or  extracts  of  letters, 
from  distinguished  persons  who  were  not 
able  to  be  present  were  read  by  Prof.  Francis 
Brown,  who  also  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
Faculty.  The  congratulatory  address  by 
Dr.  Hastings  was  the  feature  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. It  opened  by  alluding  to  the  fact 
that  the  day  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  great  scholar  and  Palestinian 
explorer.  Dr.  Charles  Robinson,  whose  suc- 
cessor Dr.  Briggs  was  until  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Charles  Robinson  Profess- 
orship of  Biblical  Theology,  which  he  now 
holds.  His  address  was  full  of  neat  points, 
happily  put  and  greatly  enjoyed.  He  was 
folloAved  by  Mr.  .John  Crosby  Brown,  who, 
in  behalf  of  the  trustees,  presented  Dr. 
Briggs  with  a  rich  and  elegant  watch  to 
mark  the  "  many  years "  which  he  hoped 
would  be  granted  to  him,  and  to  Mrs.  Briggs 
a  silver  service  of  great  beauty,  to  all  of 
which  Dr.  Briggs  replied  with  much  feeling. 
The  evening  closed  with  a  collation.  [We  re- 
gret that  this  note  was  omitted  in  our  last 
issue.] 

.  . .  .The  Franco-American  Committee  is  an 
organization  in  this  city  to  raise  funds  to  aid 
the  Protestant  churches  of  France  in  their 
efforts  to  reach  the  scattered  communities  in 
that  country,  where  there  is  a  demand  for 
a  pure   Gospel,   and  to  organize  them   into 
churches.    Seeds  of  the  old  Huguenot  faith 
have  lain  dormant  in  many  neighborhoods 
where  once  were  vigorous  churches  and  un- 
der Protestant  preaching  have  sprung  into 
life.       Cliristian    congregations    have    been 
gathered  and  churches  organized  on  these 
ancient  foundations,  but  the  Protestants  in 
France  are  unable  to  meet  the  opportunities 
for    this    evangelization,    and    hence    have 
sought  help  from  other  countries.    The  work 
differs  from  the   McAll   Mission   in  that   it 
works     exclusively     through     the     French 
churches  and  in  the  small  rural  communities, 
and  is  largely  a  work  of  rehabilitation,  while 
the    McAll    Mission    is    independent   of    the 
churches  and  aims  chiefly  to  reach  the  work- 
ing classes  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns. 
Different     representatives     of     the     French 
churches  have  at  times  been  in  this  country, 
and  recently  a  young  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Knatz,  w^ho  belongs  to  one  of  the  old  Hugue- 
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uot  families  of  Alsaco,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
iinivei'sities  of  France  and  Geneva,  and  last 
of  the  University  of  Montauban.  He  is  well 
Ivnown  as  a  lecturer,  and  has  a  good  income 
from  that  source,  but  devotes  most  of  his 
time  to  this  work  of  evangelization.  He  met 
with  a  number  of  friends  at  the  house  of  Mr, 
James  Stolies  in  tliis  city,  where  addresses 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Stokes  and  William 

E.  Dodge,  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall  and  Mrs.  H. 

F.  Loomis,  president  of  the  Young  Woman's 
Auxiliary.  Mr.  Knatz  gave  some  striking  in- 
stances of  the  success  of  the  evangelizing 
work  and  presented  the  cause  of  the 
churches  very  effectively. 

....Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  is  to  remain  in 
\ew  York  City  as  pastor  of  the  Brick 
Church.  The  announcement  was  made  on 
Sunday  afternoon  as  a  sequel  to  an  an- 
nouncement in  the  morning  that  he  should 
accept  the  professorship  of  literature  iu 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  For  some  time 
it  has  been  understood  by  those  who  were 
well  informed  in  regard  to  his  feelings  that 
he  had  decided  to  accept  the  professorship. 
The  session  of  the  church  had  made  every 
efl'ort  to  secure  the  reversal  of  this  decision 
but  had  failed,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
purpose  Dr.  Van  Dyke  read  a  letter  announc- 
ing his  decision  at  the  morning  service.  Then 
a  meeting  of  the  congregation  was  called  and 
a  large  number  went  into  the  lecture-room. 
There  the  letter  of  the  session  was  read,  in 
which  they  expressed  their  unwillingness  to 
comply  with  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  request  for  ap- 
plication to  the  presbytery  for  release  from 
his  pastoral  relations.  Also  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions was  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
the  meeting.  In  these  the  church  and  con- 
gregation unanimously  and  fully  approved 
the  action  of  the  session,  indorsed  its  expres- 
sion of  atfection  and  ratified  its  pledges  of 
such  support  and  assistance  to  the  pastor  as 
might  be  necessary  to  relieve  him  from  the 
undue  strain  of  so  important  a  position. 
The  reading  of  these  resolutions  was  fol- 
lowed by  remarks  by  a  number  of  members 
of  the  church,  among  them  Morris  K.  Jesup. 
Mr.  Jesup  spoke  especially  on  behalf  of  those 
who  had  recently  removed  their  membership 
from  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church  to  the  Brick 
Church.  He  laid  particular  stress  upon  the 
present  situation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 


in  this  city  and  emphasized  very  strongly 
what  he  felt  to  be  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  duty  to 
remain  and  meet  the  peculiar  difficulties  fac- 
ing the  denomination.  The  attitude  of  those 
present  was  manifestly  in  hearty  indorse- 
ment of  the  words  spoken,  and  the  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  not  merely  without  a  dis- 
senting voice  but  with  a  positiveness  that 
left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  sentiment. 
As  a  result  Dr.  Van  Dyke  in  the  afternoon 
read  a  letter  in  which,  after  expressing  his 
cordial  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the 
church  and  his  willingness  to  consider  it  an 
indication  of  the  will  of  Providence,  he 
promised  to  remain  with  the  church  as  its 
pastor. 


MISSIONS. 
INDICATIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

BY    THE    REV.    S.     V.     S.     PEAKE, 

Missionary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in    America. 

Evangelistic  work  in  Japan  has  been  run- 
ning a  very  even  course  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  China-Japan  war.  Public  preaching  in 
churches,  in  houses  open  to  the  street,  or  in- 
deed in  the  open  air,  has  been  practically  free 
from  the  annoyance  of  boisterous  shouting  or 
other  opposition.  Everywhere  the  missionary 
has  received  courteous  treatment,  and  even  the 
common  people,  almost  entirely  Buddhist,  have 
listened  with  evident  interest.  The  masses  of 
the  people  have  seemed  to  be  agreed  that  even 
if  Christianity  be  not  good,  it  evidently  is  not, 
as  they  had  previously  thought,  bad.  However, 
nothing  in  Japan  follows  a  set  course  very 
long,  and  the  above  conditions  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  last  indefinitely,  tho  it  is  hard  to 
say  just  when  a  change  will  come,  in  what  man- 
ner it  will  present  itself,  or  how  serious  a  change 
it  will  be. 

I  have  recently  noticed  iu  the  most  prominent 
of  the  newspapers  published  by  foreigners  in  Japan 
repeated  reference  to  the  resumption  by  the  school 
children  of  the  practice,  largely  discontinued  of 
late  years,  of  applying  to  foreigners  opprobrious 
epithets,  and  have  wondered  if  it  could  be  the 
precursor,  or  rather  the  evidence,  of  a  change 
of  sentiment  in  the  whole  country.  Having  oc- 
casion in  November  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the 
open  port  of  Nagasaki,  and  seeing  notice  of  some 
lectures  by  a  Buddhist,  one  of  whose  objects 
was  to  urge  the  rejection  of  Christianity,  I 
attended  two  nights  in  succession.  From  six 
to  eight  hundred  men,  representing  merchants, 
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students  and  mechanics,  gathered  in  a  large  the- 
ater and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings. The  lecturer  represented  Shin-shu,  the 
most  numerous  sect  of  Japanese  Buddhists,  and 
directed  his  argument  and  ridicule  against  Chris- 
tianity, two  modern  mongrel  cults,  Tenrikyo  and 
Kemmonkyo,  and  against  Nichiren-shu,  another 
Buddhist  sect.  The  audience  greatly  ap- 
preciated his  ridicule  of  the  two  mongrel 
cults  and  the  Nichiren-shu. 

The  parts  of  the  lectures  directed  against 
Christianity  had,  for  me,  of  course,  the  greatest 
interest.  The  audience  caught  the  points  quick- 
ly, and  showed  plainly  how  strongly  their  sym- 
pathies lay  with  the  speaker.  The  different  sub- 
jects were  posted  back  of  the  stage,  and  ran 
somewhat  as  follows  :  "  Christianity  is  a  kind 
of  Ghost-story  ;  Tenrikyo  is  a  Know-nothing ; 
The  Doctrines  of  the  Nichiren  Sect  are  Dead 
Things ;  Christianity  Works  Great  Harm  to 
Japanese  Institutions ;  The  Priests  of  the  Nichi- 
ren Sect  Lure  their  Believers  to  Hell ;  Concern- 
ing the  Beneficent  Influence  of  Buddhism  on 
Society ;  The  Nichiren  Sect  Should  be  Ostra- 
cised," etc.,  etc. 

An  entire  hour  was  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Christianity  as  a  Ghost-story.  Ridicule 
was  the  weapon,  and  the  speaker,  beginning  at 
Genesis,  gave  us  man  created  like  a  mud  doll, 
and  Jehovah,  the  architect  of  Noah's  ark,  a  box- 
like craft  whose  lines  would  disgrace  the  ingenu- 
ity of  a  Japanese  schoolboy.  He  wondered  who 
sounded  to  find  the  exact  depth  of  water  that  is 
stated  to  have  covered  Mt.  Ararat ;  said  that  the 
man  who  wrote  Genesis  labored  under  the  delu- 
sion that  Ararat  was  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  world,  wherein  again  the  Japanese  schoolboy 
was  superior,  and  after  a  few  other  references, 
ended  with  the  oft-quoted  verses  concerning  a 
man  set  at  variance  against  ms  father,  the 
daughter  against  her  mother,  the  daughter-in- 
law  against  her  mother-in-law,  etc.,  wherein  he 
claimed  Christianity  teaches  unfiliality. 

The  second  night  he  began  by  likening  Chris- 
tianity to  the  deadly  cholera  bacillus  that  must 
not  for  an  instant  be  allowed  to  find  a  lodging 
place.  He  referred  to  the  doctrine  of  future 
punishment.  Their  Highnesses,  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  are  not  believers,  and  Christians 
ruthlessly  consign  them  to  hell  with  ordinary 
unbelievers,  while  Buddhism  offers  a  final  way 
of  happiness  even  to  those  who  do  not  attain 
to  the  perfection  of  Buddha  in  this  life.  People 
in  America  cannot  estimate  the  intense  feeling 
such  words  as  these  produce  in  Japan.  Again, 
some  Christians  forbid  the  use  of  liquor  and  to- 
bacco, principal  sources  of  revenue,  thus  agitat- 
ing against  the  country's  temporal  prosperity. 


Their  real  object  is  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
foreign  importers  of  wine  and  leaf  tobacco. 
Christianity  inveighs  against  the  honoring  (or 
worshipping)  of  ancestors,  heroes  and  even  the 
Buddha.  Christians  evade,  on  religious  pre- 
texts, putting  up  festoons  and  contributing 
money  at  the  time  of  popular  festivals.  This 
wicked  religion  teaches  that  there  is  a  duty  first 
to  God,  then  to  native  country.  This  leads  ulti- 
niiitely  to  affiliation  with  a  foreign  country  iii 
case  of  war.  This  would  be  eminently  true  in 
the  case  of  members  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church. 
History  goes  to  show  that  evangelization  is  but 
a  first  step  toward  conquest.  Once,  during  a 
sermon,  the  Emperor's  sacred  photograph  was 
blown  down  by  a  gust  of  wind.  The  preacher 
picked  it  up,  and  instead  of  restoring  it  at  once 
to  its  place  of  honor,  laid  it  on  the  desk  till  his 
sermon  was  ended.  Here,  again,  were  shouts 
of  execration  from  the  audience.  In  the  speak- 
er's mind,  Christ  was  punished  simply  and  solely 
because  he  was  a  traitor.  All  Christians  are 
tniitors  whose  object  is  to  found  republican  in- 
stitutions like  those  of  the  United  States  and 
France. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  lectures  the  speaker 
referred  to  the  fact  that  from  July,  1899,  for- 
eigners may  reside  freely  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  Merchants  will  come  from  Christian 
countries,  and  missionaries,  with  both  hands  full 
of  Bibles,  will  be  more  than  ever  a  menace  to 
our  national  purity.  This,  he  said,  is  the  reason 
why  Buddhist  speakers  are  traveling  everywhere 
holding  such  meetings.  Now  is  the  time  to  pre- 
pare for  the  dire  day  when  this  deadly  Christian 
cholera  bacillus  will  be  entirely  free  to  carry 
on  his  ravages.  Buddhism  is  the  carbolic  acid, 
the  antiseptic,  with  which  to  combat  this.  Let 
us  awake  and  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost. 

The  foreigners  in  Japan,  to  be  sure,  do  not  an- 
ticipate any  radical  changes  whatever  in  the  con- 
duct of  business,  or  in  methods  of  evangelization, 
when  the  new  treaties  come  into  effect ;  but  that 
Buddhism  is  much  exercised  over  the  matter  is 
very  evident.  That  agitation  will  hurt  the 
Christian  cause  no  one  thinks. 

Later. — Since  writing  the  above,  a  newspaper 
has  come  giving  us  an  account  of  outrages  per- 
petrated against  Christians  of  the  Russo-Greek 
Church,  in  a  place  called  Shirakawa.  The 
Christians  had  refused  to  subscribe  toward  the 
expenses  of  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  war-god 
Kashima.  This  created  great  umbrage,  and  later 
four  houses  were  broken  into  at  different  times 
and  the  property  wrecked,  while  one  man  and 
his  wife  were  brutally  beaten  and  received  dan- 
gerous wounds. 

Kagoshimer. 


FINANCIAL. 


CURRENCY  REFORM. 

The  situation  iu  Congress  with  respect  to 
currency  reform  is  quite  encouraging,  uot 
only  because  of  the  character  of  measures 
which  have  very  recently  been  approved  by 
the  Republicans  of  the  House,  but  also  for 
the  reason  that  the  sentiment  in  support  of 
those  measures  is  clearly  and  emphatically 
in  favor  of  the  gold  standard  without  any 
befogging  qualification  about  international 
bimetallism.  It  is  well  understood  that  even 
if  there  were  time  for  the  consideration  of 
currency  legislation  at  the  present  session, 
no  reform  bill  could  pass  the  barrier  inter- 
posed by  the  Senate's  silver  majority.  But 
that  majority  will  disappear  after  March  4th, 
and  it  has  been  practicable  for  the  House 
committees  to  propose  now  and  bring  for- 
ward bills  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for 
legislation  during  the  first  session  of  ihe 
coming  Congress. 

Two  bills  have  already  been  reported— one 
by  the  Committee  on  Coinage  and  the  other 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
These  are  now  on  the  calendar.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  either  of  them  will  be  taken  up 
and  passed  by  the  House  before  adjourn- 
ment, but  the  spirit  which  was  shown  in  the 
action  of  the  committees  has  also  been  ex- 
hibited in  a  Republican  caucus,  which  decid- 
ed, by  a  vote  of  82  to  4,  that  the  subject 
should  be  carried  over  from  the  present 
House  to  the  next  one  by  a  committee  of 
eleven  members  who  were  re-elected  in  No- 
vember last.  This  committee  will  submit 
recommendations  to  a  caucus  which  will  be 
held  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  these  recom- 
mendations will  be  generally  in  accord  with 
the  two  bills  recently  reported. 

The  first  of  these,  known  as  the  Hill  bill, 
was  prepared  by  the  Coinage  Committee 
after  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
had  recalled  from  the  calendar  the  elaborate 
McCleary  bill.  The  prominent  features  of  it 
are  an  emphatic  aflSrmation  of  the  gold 
standard  and  a  provision  for  the  gradual  re- 


tirement of  the  greenbacks.    It  declares  that 
"  the  standard  unit  of  value  shall  as  now  be 
the  dollar,  and  shall  consist  of  twenty-five 
and  eight-tenths  grains  of  gold,  nine-tenths 
fine,"  and  that  "  all  obligations  of  the  United 
States  for  the  payment  of  money,  now  exist- 
ing or  hereafter  to  be  entered  into,  shall,  un- 
less hereafter  otherwise  expressly  stipulated, 
be  deemed  and  held  to  be  payable  in  gold  coin 
of  the  United  States."    Greenbacks  once  re- 
deemed in  gold  are  not  to  be  paid  out  again 
except  in  exchange  for  gold.    They  are  to  be 
canceled,  when  so  redeemed,  up  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  concurrent  increase  of  national 
bank  note  circulation;  if  at  the  end  of  five 
years  any  of  them  shall  still  be  outstanding, 
one-fifth  of  this  quantity  is  to  be  canceled 
each  year  for  five  years.    The  retirement  of 
the  entire  issue  is  thus  extended  through  a 
period  of  ten  years.    Banks  are  permitted  to 
issue  circulation  up  to  the  par  value  of  the 
bonds  deposited  by  them  as  security.    It  is 
estimated  that  the  circulation  would  thus  be 
enlarged  by  $23,500,000.  National  banks  with 
a  capital  of  only  $25,000  may  be  organized  in 
small  towns,  and  for  the  present  tax  on  cir- 
culation there  is  substituted  a  tax  of  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent,   upon  the  value  of  a 
bank's  franchise,  as  measured  by  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  its  capital,  surplus  and  un- 
divided  profits.    The    bill    reported    by   the 
Banking    and    Currency    Committee,    called 
the  Brosius  bill,  contains  only  three  provi- 
sions, which  are  substantially  those  of  the 
Hill  bill  relating  to  the  tax,  the  issue  of  cir- 
culating notes  up  to  the  par  value  of  the  de- 
posited  bonds,   and    the    establishment    of 
banks    with    only   $25,000   capital    in    small 
towns. 

The  Coinage  Committee's  bill  is  a  long 
step  in  the  right  direction;  the  Brosius  bill  is 
a  short  one.  The  first  is  in  accord  with  the 
approved  program  of  currency  reform  so  far 
as  the  firm  establishment  of  the  standard, 
the  sure  maintenance  of  the  reserve,  and  the 
gradual  retirement  of  the  greenbacks  are 
concerned.  But  it  does  not  undertake  to 
create  an  elastic  supply  of  circulating  notes, 
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to  lie  issued  l)y  (lie  bniiks  upon  the  security 
ol'  coniinorcial  nssels.  As  to  this  part  of  the 
proj^rani  tliere  is  some  difference  of  opinion, 
and  it  was  desirables  that  a  start  sliould 
be  made  Avitli  a  project  commanding 
l)ractically  Hie  uiianinions  siipi)()rt  of  the 
Republican  side.  Tiie  ar.i;uni(Mit  which  ex- 
eluded  the  creation  of  bank  circulation 
based  upon  commercial  assets  also  has  some 
force  as  against  the  provisions  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  greenbacks,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  these  provisions  of  the  Hill  bill 
were  approved  by  every  member  of  the 
Coinage  Committee. 

The  situation  is  encouraging  because  of 
the  Republican  majority's  evident  deter- 
mination to  so  something  at  the  next  ses- 
sion; the  support  of  an  emphatic  declaration 
for  the  single  gold  standlird;  the  abandon- 
ment of  any  meaningless  semblance  of  com- 
promise with  what  is  called  bimetallism; 
tlie  growing  force  of  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  retirement  of  the  greenbacks;  and  the 
disapproval  of  a  policy  of  delay.  The  plea 
of  Mr.  Cannon  in  the  caucus,  that  nothing 
should  be  done  in  the  near  future  because 
the  country  is  prosperous,  and  that  legisla- 
tion should  be  deferred  until  after  the  next 
Presidential  election,  was  opposed  earnestly 
by  Mr.  Payne  and  other  influential  mem- 
bers, and  appears  to  have  been  disapproved 
by  a  very  large  majority  of  those  who  were 
present.  Moreover,  the  demand  for  legisla- 
tion distinctly  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard 
is  now  made  by  the  Republicans  of  Iowa 
and  other  Western  States  in  which  before 
the  November  elections  there  was  some  in- 
clination to  avoid  an  unmistakable  declara- 
tion for  gold  alone.  This  change  has  weight 
in  determining  the  policy  of  the  majority  in 
Congress  and  is  one  of  much  importance  as 
affecting  the  public  welfare. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

The  River  and  Harbor  bill,  carrying 
appropriations  of  upward  of  $30,000,000, 
passed  the  House  last  week.  As  a  Govern- 
ment official  recently  stated,  all  propositions 
made  to  Congress  are  for  spending  money; 
none  for  economy. 

....  The  various  copper  stocks  have  re- 
cently been  booming,   and  on  the  2d  inst. 


Calumet  and  Hecia  advanced  in  the  Boston 
market  twenty-five  points,  selling  at  $775  a 
share,  tlie  highest  figure  ever  reached  by  it. 
'inhere  are  100,000  shares  only  of  the  stock, 
and  it  has  disbursed  more  money  in  divi- 
dends than  any  other  mine  of  any  descrip- 
tion in  this  country. 

....The  United  States  Treasury  held  on 
the  31st  day  of  January  cash  amounting  to 
$911,909,020.12.  This  is  certainly  a  very 
comfortable  sum,  but  it  would  rapidly  dis- 
solve into  thin  air  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  large  sums  are  daily  pouring  into  the 
Treasury.  The  receipts  for  January  from 
internal  revenue  amounted  to  $20,982,056, 
and  from  customs  to  $17,991,741. 

....Residents  of  towns  and  cities  in  this 
country  w'lio  are  subject  to  the  din  and  con- 
stant danger  to  life  and  limb  from  trolley 
cars,  will  have  much  pity  for  the  Egyptians, 
as  negotiations  have  just  been  closed  by  the 
Westinghouse  Company  of  this  country  for 
the  equipment  of  fourteen  trolley  cars  for 
use  in  the  city  of  Cairo.  It  seems  like  sacri- 
lege to  thus  invade  the  land  of  Moses  and  the 
Pharaohs. 

A   dispatch    from   Colorado     Springs, 

Col.,  under  date  of  the  1st  inst.,  states  that 
speculation  in  mining  stocks  is  becoming  of 
the  wildest  possible  description.  Somewhat 
recently  a  report  was  received  from  the 
Cripple  Creek  district  of  the  discovery  of  a 
body  of  gold  of  exceptionally  high  value,  and 
it  seems  that  based  upon  this  the  entire  mar- 
ket is  being  worked  as  in  former  times.  Peo- 
ple who  prefer  to  keep  their  money  rather 
than  lose  it  would  do  well  to  avoid  any  spec- 
ulative mining  operations. 

BANK    STOCKS. 

Sales  of  Bank  Stocks  during  the  past 

week  were : 


Fifth  Avenue 3,080 

Leather  Man'frs' 200 

Merchants' 15K 

Twenty-third  Ward. ...  106 
Western  .    200 


Astor  Place 260 

Central 180^ 

Chatham... 306 

Chemical 4,105 

City i,o25 

Commerce ,  — 315 

DIVIDENDS. 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R.,  $1.75  per  share 
quarterly,  on  preferred  and  common,  payable 
March  1st. 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway,  1  per 
cent,  on  second  preferred  stock,  payable 
March  3d. 


INSURANCE. 


THE  TALL  BUILDING. 

The  front  of  the  Home  Life  Building,  on 
the  upper  stories,  has  been  for  some  weeks 
down,  and  behind  the  temporary  stages  back 
of  where  the  removed  front  was  the  interior 
portions  of  tlie  building  are  being  restored. 
The  internal  restoration  was  estimated  to 
cost  something  over  $125,000,  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  front  is  expected  to  bring  the 
insurance  loss  to  just  under  $200,000.  The 
total  insurance  on  the  building  was  $350,000, 
written  for  five  years  for  a  gross  premium  of 
$350;  this  was  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  annu- 
ally per  $1,000,  or  two-hundredths  of  one  per 
cent.  A  very  unprofitable  operation,  surely, 
and  yet  the  lowness  of  the  premium  does  not 
count  for  very  much  in  that,  for  if  the  com- 
panies had  collected  ten  times  as  much,  or  if 
they  had  not  received  anything,  the  ratio  be- 
tween premium  and  loss  would  not  be  sen- 
sibly affected.  A  man  who  loses  the  papers 
under  which  he  would  have  inherited  a  vast 
fortune  might  as  well  lose  also  the  bag  con- 
taining them— he  is  not  hurt  any  more. 

But  the  underwriters  had  not  viewed  such 
buildings  as  involving  any  risk;  one  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  any  premium  is  just 
so  much  profit.  It  was,  therefore— if  you 
make  the  supposition— like  finding  money,  as 
the  saying  is,  to  get  any  premium  at  all;  the 
enviable  companies  which  won  in  the 
scramble  for  tliis  particular  purse  picked  up 
obtained  $350  to  the  good.  That  was  all 
there  was  of  it,  and  yet,  by  one  of  those  acci- 
dents which  are  almost  impossible  to  clas- 
sify and  measure  accurately  but  still  force 
themselves  into  calculations  which  have 
left  them  out,  there  was  something  more  of 
it.  This  illustrates  again  the  uncertainties 
of  the  business  and  the  wide  fluctuations 
possible  within  the  fixed  bounds  of  "  aver- 
age; "  and  yet  we  wonder  what  the  under- 
writers thought  of  *'  the  little  rift  within  the 
lute  "  in  this  case,  for  they  could  not  fail  to 
notice  it  if  they  ever  looked  at  the  building. 
Whoever  saw  those  tiers  of  unprotected  win- 
dows overlooking  the  Rogers  building  must 


have  seen— even  if  he  were  no  underwriter 
but  only  a  common  man  witii  good  eyes  and 
the  ability  to  deduce  conse(iuence  from 
cause— that  if  the  low  building  were  ever 
totally  destroyed  it  would  burn  the  Home 
Building  exactly  as  that  building  was 
burned.  The  companies  which  went  on  the 
Home  policies,  therefore,  in  effect  covered 
the  risk  of  total  destruction  of  the  Rogers 
building. 

This  will  not  happen  again  in  the  same 
place,  for  another  si^^yscraper  will  in  course 
of  time  rear  itself  on  the  corner  and  will  op- 
pose its  own  light  well  to  that  of  the  Home, 
but  there  must  be  other  cases  of  overlook  ex- 
posure among  down  town  office  buildings. 
The  common  iron  outside  shutter  is  not  cer- 
tain to  prove  a  sufficient  protection  if  closed, 
and  it  is  certain  that  tenants  of  offices  would 
not  take  the  trouble  to  close  and  open  them, 
nor  would  the  strictest  orders  avail  long  to 
make  the  attendants  of  the  building  do  so; 
when  the  fire  came  it  would  find  the  shut- 
ter precaution  in  a  state  of  neglect. 

Nothing  will  avail  for  this  purpose  short  of 
a  semi-automatic  shutter  or  screen  which 
can  be  handled  without  noticeably  troubling 
anybod3^  A  contrivance  fulfilling  the  condi- 
tions may  be  discoverable,  but  the  way  to 
discover  it  is  to  demand  it.  Meanwhile  all 
combustible  material  in  window  frames, 
doors  and  otlier  fittings  should  be  aban- 
doned; only  the  contents  of  buildings  sliould 
be  capable  of  feeding  fire. 

Each  tall  building  should  be  a  fortress  for 
its  own  defense,  with  its  own  adequate  water 
supply  and  pumping  power.  It  is  grotesque 
to  squirt  little  streams  from  the  street  which 
cannot  rise  more  than  half-way  up  and  from 
their  position  could  not  effectively  enter  the 
building  had  they  pressure  enough.  It  is 
also  unreasonable  to  ask  property  at  large 
to  tax  itself  for  an  extra  water  head  made 
necessary  by  these  exceptional  structures; 
their  builders  should  be  required  to  deal  with 
a  need  of  their  own  creating. 

Erection  of  these  structures  having  been 
permitted  by  the  lack  of  foresight  and  efll- 
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clency  in  municipal  government,  their  own- 
ers must  be  allowed  full  rights.  But  for  the 
plea  of  hardship  and  injustice  upon  the  man 
who  claims  that  his  neighbor's  tall  pile  re- 
quires him  to  pile  up  on  his  own  lot  in  self- 
defeuse,  admission  of  such  a  plea  would 
make  all  restriction  impossible.  Allow  the 
misfortune,  allow  the  hardship— still,  the 
plea  does  not  command;  the  public  interest 
must  prevail,  and  the  belated  owner  should 
have  moved  sooner.  The  evil  becomes  the 
more  gross  and  grotesque  the  further  it  is 
carried.  Down-town  streets,  which  were 
never  wide,  are  reduced  to  mere  lanes  or 
caflons,  where  the  sun  cannot  penetrate,  the 
snow  cannot  readily  melt,  and  the  air  is 
damp  and  unwholesome.  A  corner  or  an 
open  square  is  the  only  spot  where  the  tall 
building  is  not  largely  ruined  by  its  neigh- 
bors after  its  own  kind,  and  the  least  which 
should  be  done  is  a  positive  limitation  for 
the  future  to  a  hight  proportionate  to  the 
width  of  the  street.  To  this  we  must  inev- 
itably come.  This  reached,  we  must  wait 
for  decay  or  impairment  of  rental  value  to 
deal  with  the  tall  plagues  which  already  de- 
face the  city.  ' 

Insurance  Statements* 

THE     MANHATTAN     LIFE     INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

One  of  our  old,  stanch,  well-conducted  life  in- 
surance companies — the  Manhattan — presents 
this  week  its  annual  statement,  which  shows 
that  the  company  has  had  a  good  year's  busi- 
ness, having  increased  its  assets,  surplus,  reserve, 
.  new  insurance  written,  payments  to  policyhold- 
^  ers  and  insurance  in  force.  The  Company's  lia- 
bilities amount  to  $13,985,816.74,  and  its  sur- 
plus to  $1,552,909.50,  showing  it  to  he  a  strong 
company.  Since  its  organization  the  Manhat- 
tan has  paid  its  policyholders  over  $43,500,000. 
This  is  an  excellent  record  and  the  policyholders 
of  the  Manhattan  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
being  connected  with  so  good  a  company. 
Henry  B.  Stokes  is  President;  J.  L.  Halsey  is 
Vice-President,  H.  Y.  Wemple  is  Second  Vice- 
President,  and  W.  C.  Frazee,  Secretary. 

THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SO- 
CIETY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  statement  of  the 
Equitable  Life,  which  we  print  to-day,  will  at- 
tract very  wide  attention  from  every  one, 
whether  particularly  interested  in  life  insurance 


or  otherwise.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Society  is 
only  tliirtv-ninc  years  of  age,  the  fact  that  its 
total  assets  amount  to  $258,309,298.54,  is  some- 
thing startling,  and  almost  beyond  belief.  When 
iulded  to  this  is  the  fact  that  its  surplus  is  $57,- 
310,489.27,  and  still  further  that  it  has  out- 
standing assurance  amounting  to  $987,157,134, 
the  wonder  grows.  The  Society  paid  policy- 
holders during  the  year  $24,020,523.42.  As- 
suming that  the  policies  paid  during  the  year 
averaged  $2,-500,  it  will  be  seen  that  9,608  fam- 
ilies were  benefited  during  the  year  as  benefici- 
aries. It  is  true  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Equitable,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Hyde,  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  Society  for  a  great 
many  years,  has  been  the  moving  spirit  in  plac- 
ing the  Equitable  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the 
lil'e  insurance  companies  of  the  world.  Those 
who  know  him  know  this  to  be  a  fact.  Such  a 
man  always  associates  with  himself  as  executive 
ofllcers  men  of  the  highest  rank  for  the  positions 
to  be  filled,  and  in  addition  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Equitable  is  composed  of  men 
whose  names  are  synonymous  with  the  ablest, 
most  successful,  far-seeing  business  men  of  the 
United  States.  James  W.  Alexander  is  Vice- 
President,  James  H.  Hyde,  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  William  Alexander,  Secretary. 

WASHINGTON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  statement  of  the 
Washington  Life  Insurance  Company,  published 
this  week,  gives  the  total  assets  at  $15,082,- 
226.21.  The  company  has  the  excellent  record 
of  having  paid  policyholders  since  its  organiza- 
tion $31,921,180.94.  It  placed  new  insurance 
during  1898  amounting  to  $11,036,098.  The 
Washington  has  on  its  Board  of  Directors  some 
of  the  best  business  men  and  financiers  of  this 
vicinitj'.  W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  is  President ;  E. 
S.  French,  Vice-President,  and  Graham  H. 
Brewer  is  Secretary. 

THE  NORTH  BRITISH  &  MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  LONDON 
AND  EDINBURGH. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  United  States 
branch  of  the  North  British  and  Mercantile  is  an 
excellent  one  and  shows  a  condition  of  affairs  of 
the  highest  excellence.  The  assets  on  the  first 
of  January  amounted  to  $4,348,564.90,  and  the 
surplus  to  $2,049,615.71.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  North  British  and  Mercantile  is  a  very 
strong  company  and  persons  desiring  fire  insur- 
ance should  ask  for  its  policies.  H.  E.  Bowers 
is  Manager. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  National  Fire  began  business  in  1871.  It 
had  a  very  successful  year  in  1898,  increasing 
its  re-insurance  reserve,  its  net  surplus  and  to- 
tal assets,  the  latter  now  amounting  to  $4,642,- 
499.73.  Its  net  surplus  over  capital  and  liabili- 
ties is  $1,529,707.75.  Its  capital  stock  is 
$1,000,000.  It  is  one  of  the  large,  influential, 
excellent  fire  insurance  companies  and  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  insurers.  James  Nichols 
is  President :  E,  G.  Richards,  Vice-President 
and  Secretary ;  B.  R.  Stillman,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. 
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PEBBLES. 

"Do  ONLY  geese  have  quills?"  "Well,  I've 
heard  of  pig-pens." — Harvard  Lampoon. 

....Thomas  B.  Reed  is  probably  the  only 
anti-imperialist  czar  on  earth. — Rochester  Her- 
ald. 

.  . .  ."  Our  bank  is  sure  to  fall,"  said  the  cash- 
ier, pocketing  all  the  available  assets,  "  as  it  is 
rapidly  losing  its  balance." — Harvard  Lampoon. 

...  .Farmer:  "What  are  you  doing  in  my 
apple  tree?"  Thief:  "Excuse  me — I  just  fell 
off  a  balloon." — Exchange. 

.  . .  .Visitor:  "  Why  didn't  you  light  that  bon- 
fire that  you  had  ready  for  the  football  series?  " 
Student:  "  We  lost  all  our  matches." — Yale  Rec- 
ord. 

.  . .  .Editor:  "  Why  don't  you  finish  that  obit- 
uary?" Reporter:  "It  is  finished."  Editor: 
"  It  is,  eh?  Then  how  is  it  I  can't  find  any- 
where in  it  that  '  the  services  were  solemn  and 
impressive  '?  " — Roxhury  Gazette. 

.  . .  .Little  Edgar:  "  Papa,  who  was  the  great- 
est hero  of  the  war?  "  Papa:  "Captain  Bibbleson, 
I  guess.  His  magazine  story  is  three  pages 
longer  than  any  of  the  rest  of  them  have  writ- 
ten."— Chicago  Neics. 

.  . .  ."  Now  you  are  mine  for  life  !  "  exclaimed 
the  happy  bridegroom.  "  The  chain  has  been 
forged."  "  I  am  a  victim  of  an  endless  chain, 
am  I?"  replied  the  bride,  joyously. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

...Butcher:  "While  I  was  away,  having 
left  the  store  in  charge  of  a  servant,  a  dog  came 
into  the  store  and  helped  himself  to  a  large  piece 
of  meat."  Rulher:  "\»hat  did  you  do  about 
it?"  Butciier:  "I  told  the  servant  that  it 
would  not  be  allowed  to  a — cur  again." — Cornell 
Widoic. 

....A  clerical  friend,  having  read  in  the 
Times  a  series  of  definitions  of  the  word  "  liar," 
supplies  one  of  the  word  "  lie,"  as  follows :  A 
teacher  asked  for  a  good  definition  of  a  lie,  when 
a  boy  said :  "  A  lie  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord,  and  a  very  present  help  in  time  of 
trouble." — Chattanooga  Times. 

...."Oh,  my  friends,  there  are  some  spec- 
tacles that  one  never  forgets !  "  said  a  lecturer, 
after  giving  a  graphic  description  of  a  terrible 
accident  he  had  witnessed.  "  I'd  like  to  know 
where  they  sells  'em,"  remarked  an  old  lady  in 
the  audience,  who  is  always  mislaying  her 
glasses. — Bombay  Guardian. 

.  . .  .William  M.  Evarts  was  once  going  up  in 
the  elevator  at  the  State  Department,  which  was 
loaded  with  applicants  for  the  ministerships 
and  consulships.  Turning  to  a  friend  who  ac- 
companied him  Mr.  Evarts  said :  "  This  is  the 
largest  collection  for  foreign  missions  that  I 
have  seen  taken  up  for  some  time." — Argonaut. 

....Little  Ethel:  "My  sister  May  loves  you 
very  dearly,  Mr.  Softhead."  Mr.  Softhead  (de- 
lighted) :  "Ah,  sweet  child!  here  is  ten  cents 
for  you.  Now  tell  me,  dearie ;  why  do  you  say 
that  your  sister  loves  me?"  Little  Ethel: 
"Why,  'cause  when  I  said  the  same  thing  to  Mr. 
Blinker  and  Mr.  Dinker  they  each  gave  me  ten 
cents  too." — Judge. 

. ..."  A  Kentucky  paper  came  out  some  time 
ago  and  said  it  had  found  the  meanest  man  in 
the  nation."  "  Yes."  "  It  said  he  lived  in  a 
certain  section  of  the  State,  and  a  man  at  once 
got  up  and  said  he  was  the  fellow."  "  That 
was  funny."  "  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that. 
He  sued  the  paper  and  got  $500  damages !  " — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


PUZZLES. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  Cloud  Rifts,"  a  compila- 
tion of  quotations  for  every  day  in  the  year,  by 
G.  V.  Reichel. 

Pi. 

Het  tiltle  brids  trittew  dan  peech, 

Ot  hetri  velos  no  eht  flleaess  charl ; 

Tub  veens  tofo  depe  het  nows-threwas  peels, 

Nad  bet  reay  thah  ton  nowr  ot  charm. 

Word  Square. 
1,  A  period  of  time ;  2,  facility ;  3,  requests ; 
4,  repose. 

Riddle. 

I  am  a  period,  a  body  of  men,  a  distance,  and 
something  to  read.  I  am  counted  but  not  made ; 
and  yet  am  made  in  camps ;  on  flat  stones ;  by 
machinery ;  and  in  streets  and  highways  men 
make  me  with  bowed  heads,  bent  backs,  and 
weary  prancings  up  and  down. 

I  am  invisible,  intangible,  and  imponderable. 
I  am  made  of  no  matter,  of  animal  matter,  and 
of  vegetable  matter,  and  am  of  a  brownish 
color,  longer  and  thinner  than  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  weigh  about  two  pounds. 

I  have  no  front,  back,  top,  sides,  nor  bottom. 
My  front  is  sometimes  covered  with  armor, 
sometimes  with  trees,  and  women's  faces,  and 
wonders  and  heathen  signs :  and  my  back  is 
tattooed  with  figures  and  many  legends. 

I  cannot  feel,  think,  nor  speak ;  yet  I  have 
shouted  in  the  battle,  and  thousands  think  my 
words  eloquent,  instructive  and  amusing.  I 
have  no  feet,  fins  nor  wings.  I  fly  silently,  but 
with  exceeding  swiftness,  and  move  slowly  with 
the  sound  of  tramping  feet  and  the  rattle  of 
weapons. 

My  passage  is  marked  by  the  ringing  of  bells 
and  the  flashing  of  lights ;  and  again,  carefully 
wrapped  up,  I  am  carried  about  the  streets  by 
busy  men.  The  ancients  finished  me  long  ago, 
some  men  finish  me  now  every  few  weeks,  and 
the  young  men  of  the  country  every  day  ;  and 
I  am  unfinished  still. 

You  shall  never  have  to  do  with  me ;  and 
when  you  have  done  with  me,  you  shall  be  very 
weary ;  refreshed  and  brightened  by  your  use 
of  me,  you  shall  leave  me,  only  to  welcome  me 
back  as  I  return  again  and  again,  and  parting 
with  me  once,  you  shall  part  with  me  forever. 

w. 
Central  Acrostic. 

All  of  the  words  described  contain  the  same 
number  of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  the 
central  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  popular 
book : 

Reading  across:  1,  A  substance  used  in  mak- 
ing paints ;  2,  a  musical  instrument ;  3,  uncer- 
tain ;  4,  spasmodic  pains ;  5,  to  reduce  the  hight 
of ;  6,  modestly ;  7,  a  famous  weekly ;  8,  a  word 
which  rimes  with  the  foregoing ;  9,  a  whim  or 
fancy. 

Diamond. 

1,  In  Shakespeare ;  2,  a  Hebrew  judge  and 
high  priest ;  3,  to  make  better ;  4,  a  Shakespear- 
ean character ;  5,  to  supply  with  moral  or  men- 
tal qualities ;  6,  a  river ;  7,  in  Shakespeare. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  JANUARY  26th. 

A  Squakk  ov  Squares. — I.  1,  Heart ;  2,  elder  ; 
3,  adage ;  4,  Regan  ;  5.  Trend.  II.  1,  Trend,  2, 
ruler  ;  3,  Elope  :  4,  Nepos  ;  5,  dress.  III.  1,  Trend  ; 
2,  rider ;  3,  educe ;  4,  necks ;  5,  dress.  IV.  1, 
Dress  ;  2,  ramie  ;  3,  emmet ;  4,  siege  ;  5,  settee. 

Th.^rade. — Ransack. 

Diamond  in  a  Square. — Square.  1,  Clasp ;  2, 
lager ;  3,  agile ;  4,  sells ;  5.  press. 
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PERSONALS. 

L\  ail  address  (o  the  graduates  of  Yale  in 
Hartford  a  few  days  ago,  President  Dwight  spoke 
of  his  resignation.  '*  I  lay  down  my  office,"  said 
he,  "  not  because  I  am  old  ;  seventy  is  not  old, 
but  it  is  the  end  of  tiie  summer  term  and  vaca- 
tion time  has  come.  Every  man  should  prepare 
himself  for  the  late  afternoon  hour,  so  that  life 
may  grow  hai)pier  till  the  golden  time,  late  in 
tlie  afternoon." 

.  . .  .Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  forty  years  old.  His 
birthday,  the  27th  ult.,  was  celebrated  with 
great  enthusiasm  in  Berlin,  the  ceremonies  be- 
ginning with  a  salute  of  101  guns,  at  sunrise. 
There  was  a  long  procession  of  nobles  and  the 
representatives  of  foreign  powers  to  offer  con- 
gratulations, and  the  Kaiser  showered  decora- 
tions and  other  honors  upon  his  friends  and 
subjects.  It  was  noted  that  the  highest  of  all 
the  decorations  thus  distributed  was  given  to 
the  Russian  Ambassador. 

...  .A  remarkable  journey  was  completed  two 
or  three  weeks  ago  by  Shubert  Nichols,  a  blind 
man,  who  made  his  way  with  a  dog  team  from 
the  Koyukuk  Kiver,  in  Alaska, .  north  of  the 
Yukon,  to  the  coast,  a  distance  of  1,600  miles, 
crossing  five  ranges  of  mountains.  He  is  now 
in  Seattle.  He  had  been  mining  in  Alaska  for 
several  years,  and  his  blindness  was  caused,  a 
year  ago,  by  the  glare  of  the  sun  on  the  snow 
fields.  Wolves  attacked  his  dogs  during  his 
journey,  and  killed  one  of  them. 

....Ex-Congressman  Tom  L.  Johnson  (Tom 
is  not  an  abbreviation)  has  publicly  announced 
that  he  will  withdraw  from  his  various  business 
enterprises  and  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  advocacy  of  the  single-tax  doctrine  of  the 
late  Henry  George.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  not 
quite  forty-five  years  old,  has  been  a  manufac- 
turer of  such  steel  rails  as  are  used  for  street 
railways,  and  has  had  large  interests  in  the  rail- 
way systems  of  Cleveland,  Indianapolis  and 
Brooklyn.  From  a  Cleveland  district  he  was 
sent  to  Congress.  He  has  accumulated  a  large 
fortune. 

.  ..  .Twelve  years  ago  Charles  Burrell,  a  boy 
living  in  Chicago,  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a 
playmate.  He  became  insane  and  was  placed 
in  an  asylum.  On  the  1st  inst.,  the  X-rays  hav- 
ing revealed  a  growth  on  the  inner  surface  of 
his  skull  at  the  point  where  the  blow  was  re- 
ceived, Burrell  was  subjected  to  an  operation. 
The  growth  was  removed,  and  he  was  put  to 
bed.  The  next  day  he  awoke  in  full  possession 
of  his  faculties,  and  his  first  words  were :  "  Why 
did  you  hit  me?"  The  twelve  years  had  been 
a  blank,  and  he  resumed  the  life  of  a  rational 
being  at  the  point  where  it  had  been  interrupted. 


.  . .  .Paderewski,  king  of  pianists,  is  loved  by 
the  tenants  on  his  estate  in  Poland  and  by  the 
peasants  far  and  near.  His  kindness  and  gener- 
osity are  proverbial.  A  writer  describing  a  vil- 
lage festival  at  the  great  musician's  home, 
speaks  of  the  abundant  proof  of  the  affection 
which  he  has  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  live  around  him.  A  long  procession  passed 
the  master  as  he  stood  on  the  terrace  before  the 
house,  and  he  had  kind  words  for  all.  Every  one 
kissed  his  hands,  and  there  were  tears  in  the 
eyes  of  young  and  old  while  they  offered  their 
congratulations  to  him  whom  they  regarded  as 
their  sympathizing  friend. 

....  Immediately  after  the  race  riots  at  Phoe- 
nix, S.  C,  in  November  last,  the  white  residents 
of  the  township  at  a  meeting  expressed  a  hope 
that  R.  R.  Tolbei't,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee,  would  move  away.  He  owns 
large  plantations  there  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  abandoned  them.  The  white  people  of  Ab- 
beville, in  the  adjoining  county,  held  a  meeting 
two  weeks  ago  and  formally  warned  him  that 
after  taking  a  reasonable  time  to  arrange  his 
affairs  he  must  find  a  home  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Tolbert,  a  native  of  the  State,  is  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  having  been  a  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress  at  the  recent  election. 

....Altho  the  present  winter,  with  its  epi- 
demics of  influenza,  has  been  severe  for  the 
aged,  the  newspapers  during  the  past  week  have 
pointed  to  several  centenarians  whose  good 
health  defies  the  adverse  influence  of  trying 
weather  and  the  germs  of  "  grip."  In  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  on  the  25th  ult.,  Mrs.  Angelique 
Galipeau,  who  reads  and  sews  without  the  help 
of  glasses,  celebrated  her  106th  birthday,  and 
the  26th  was  the  102d  birthday  of  William  Earle 
Cook,  of  Portsmouth,  R.  I,,  who  worked  steadily 
at  the  blacksmith's  trade  for  seventy-five  years, 
retired  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  and  believes 
that  he  is  the  oldest  living  Methodist  and  Free 
mason. 

....To  a  worthy  cobbler  named  Vanden- 
brouck  has  been  awarded  the  prize  of  3,000 
francs,  which  under  the  will  of  the  late  M.  de 
Reverdy,  of  Paris,  is  given  every  two  years  to 
the  workingman  who  exhibits  in  competition  for 
it  the  largest  and  most  exemplary  family  of  chil- 
dren. Vandenbrouck's  children  are  sixteen  in 
number,  all  of  them  pictures  of  health,  and  ex- 
amples of  good  training.  They  live  in  a  neat 
little  house  which  the  father  built,  and  eleven 
of  them  are  accustomed  to  sleep  in  a  large  bed- 
room on  the  second  floor.  The  happy  father 
used  half  of  his  prize  money  in  paying  off  a 
mortgage  on  his  little  home.  There  were  sixty- 
eight  competitors,  who  had  466  living  children. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
The  Peace  ^j.-  pg^ce,  on  the  6th  inst.,  was 
rea  y.  preceded  bj^  a  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate upon  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Vest, 
in  which  the  terms  of  the  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  the  Philippines  were  made  identi- 
cal with  those  relating  to  Cuba.  This  reso- 
lution was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  33  to  56. 
When  the  doors  were  closed  for  the  vote  on 
the  Treaty  itself,  it  was  not  known  that  it 
would  be  ratified,  for  only  fiftj^-eight  votes  in 
the  affirmative  could  be  counted.  Three  were 
added  just  in  time— those  of  Mr.  McLaurin 
of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  McEnery  of  Louis- 
iana and  Mr.  Jones  of  Nevada.  Mr.  McLau- 
rin's  purpose  had  been  changed  by  the  fight- 
ing at  jNIanila,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
other  two  Senators  had  yielded  to  the  same 
influence.  The  vote  was  61  to  29  (with  pairs 
included),  and  the  number  required  for  rati- 
fication was  sixty.  All  but  two  of  the  Re- 
publicans—Senators Hoar  and  Hale— voted 
in  the  affirmative,  and  there  were  ten  Demo- 
crats on  the  same  side,  while  twenty-four 
Democrats  were  in  opposition.  There  was 
an  understanding  that  before  the  close  of 
the  day  there  should  be  a  vote  upon  Mr.  Mc- 
Enery's  resolution,  which  disclaims  any  in- 
tention to  annex  the  Philippines  permanent- 
ly and  declares  that  our  Government's  pur- 
pose is  to  prepare  the  inhabitants  for  local 
self-government,  and  in  due  time  to  make 
such  disposition  of  the  islands  as  will  best 
promote  the  interests  of  both  the  Filipinos 
and  our  own  people.  When  the  resolution 
was  taken  up,  two  amendments  offered  by 
Mr.  Hoar  were  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of 
46  to  30.  The  resolution  itself  went  over  un- 
til the  following  day,  when,  after  two  hours' 
debate,  it  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  the 
opinion  of  some  of  its  friends  appearing  to 


be  that  further  discussion  and  final  action 
ought  to  be  postponed. 


Immediately  following 
Another  Victory  in     ^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    .^    ^^^ 

the  Philippines.  •  •    -^       a  i,r      ■^     4.^ 

^*^  vicmity  of  Manila  the 

Filipinos  massed  their  forces  at  Caloocan^ 
where  it  seemed  probable  that  Aguinaldo 
would  undertake  to  make  a  stand  and  re- 
trieve the  disaster  at  Manila  itself.  General- 
Otis  having  full  authority  to  follow  out  his- 
own  judgment,  first  cleared  away  all  ob- 
stacles near  Manila,  captured  the  water 
works,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Filipinos,  and  made  his  plans  for  a  sharp- 
attacik  upon  Caloocan,  and  the  navy  joined 
with  him.  The  double  turreted  monitor 
"  Monadnock  "  moved  up  the  bay  to  a  point 
within  range,  and  on  February  10th  the  at- 
tack commenced.  The  "  Monadnock  "  opened 
fire  and  greatly  damaged  the  enemy's  earth- 
works with  her  shells.  Soon  after  the  Utah 
Battery  and  the  Sixth  Artillery,  which  had 
taken  position,  bombarded  from  the  land 
side.  Then  the  Montana  and  Kansas  regi- 
ments and  Third  Artillery  advanced,  sup- 
ported by  the  First  Idaho  and  the  Fourth 
Cavalry.  The  Filipinos  reserved  their  fire 
until  the  advance,  but  they  accomplished 
very  little.  The  American  troops  pressed  on 
through  the  woods  and  over  the  field  until 
they  reached  the  intrenchments,  from  which 
the  Filipinos  hastily  fled.  There  had  been 
some  fear  of  danger  from  the  sharpshooters, 
but  they  scarcely  deserved  the  name  and 
were  scattered  promptly  by  shrapnel  sent 
into  the  fields.  The  losses  of  the  Ameri- 
cans were  slight,  but  the  enemy  suffered 
heavilj'^  both  in  killed  and  wounded.  Just 
what  will  be  done  now  is  uncertain,  but  it  is 
thought  that  Aguinaldo  will  gather  his  troops 
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In  the  vicinity  of  Malolos,  which  he  has  made 
his  capital.  After  the  battle  of  Manila  It 
was  reported  that  Aguinaldo  had  sent  to 
General  Otis  asking  for  a  conference,  but 
General  Otis  refused  to  make  any  reply  at 
all.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  the  effect  of 
these  battles  has  been  to  demoralize  the 
Filipino  army,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  will 
result  in  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  difficul- 
ties. With  regard  to  Hollo,  General  Otis  has 
sent  word  for  it  to  be  attacked  and  taken, 
tho  later  advices  indicate  that  there  will  be 
no  haste  in  landing  troops,  possibly  with  a 
view  to  securing  the  peaceable  submission  of 
the  city.  Agoncillo  is  safe  in  Montreal, 
watching  events  and  apparently  somewhat 
disturbed  that  he  finds  it  so  difficult  to  get 
the  news.  He  affirms  that  Aguinaldo  did  not 
ask  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  as  he  has  no 
communication  direct  with  the  Philippines— 
the  cable  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans— it  is  evident  that  he  has  no  good 
basis  for  that  statement. 


Under  instructions  from  the 
The  Army's       president.     Secretary     Alger 

appointed  on  the  9th  inst.  a 
court  of  inquiry— consisting  of  Major-Gen. 
James  F.  Wade,  Brig.-Gen.  George  B.  Davis, 
Col.  George  L.  Gillespie,  and  Lieut.-Col. 
George  B.  Davis,  Deputy  .Judge  Advocate- 
General,  as  recorder— to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  "  certain  allegations  of  the 
Major-General  commanding  the  Army  in  re- 
spect to  the  unfitness  for  issue  of  certain 
articles  of  food  furnished  to  the  troops  in  the 
field."  It  is  understood  that  this  action  is 
quite  satisfactory  to  General  Miles,  and  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  best  course  has 
been  taken  to  secure  a  searching  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence  concerning  the  army's 
beef  supply.  The  court  is  directed  to  submit, 
in  addition  to  its  findings  of  fact,  "  an  opin- 
ion upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  to  further 
proceedings "  as  the  facts  may  warrant. 
General  Wade  was  president  of  the  Evacua- 
tion Commission  in  Cuba;  General  Davis  is  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  regular  army  who 
was  recently  in  command  of  the  district  of 
Pinar  del  Rio;  and  Colonel  Gillespie  is  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  the  engineer  corps. 
Three  members  of  this  court  were  also  mem- 


l>ers  of  the  Kagan  court-martial.  Tlie  pub- 
lished testimony  concerning  the  use  of  chem- 
icals to  preserve  beef  has  caused  the  intro- 
duction in  the  New  York  Legislature  of  a  bill 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  butter  or  milk  pre- 
served by  the  use  of  the  same  substances, 
and  at  a  hearing  on  this  bill  the  manufactur- 
ers of  borax  contended  that  the  addition  of 
borax  or  boracic  acid  to  butter  was  not  In- 
jurious to  the  consumer.  They  were  opposed 
by  officers  of  the  State  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment and  by  an  exporter  of  butter,  who  as- 
serted that  the  United  States  suffered  a  loss 
of  trade  because  butter  so  preserved  could 
not  be  imported  into  any  European  country 
except  England  and  France. 


The  Case  of 
General  Eagan 


The  President  has  com- 
muted the  sentence  of  the 
court-martial  in  the  case 
of  Commissary-General  Charles  P.  Eagan 
from  dismissal  to  suspension  from  rank  and 
duty  for  six  years.  That  is  to  say,  General 
Eagan  will  be  suspended  until  the  date  of 
his  retirement,  six  years  hence.  He  will 
have  no  duty  to  perform,  will  be  free  to  live 
where  he  pleases,  and  will  draw  the  full  pay 
of  his  rank,  $5,500  a  year,  during  the  period 
of  his  suspension.  At  the  expiration  of  it 
he  will  go  on  the  retired  list,  drawing  there- 
after $4,125  a  year.  He  is  going  to  Hawaii, 
where  he  has  bought  a  coffee  plantation.  The 
commutation  was  granted  "  in  view  of  his 
gallant  conduct  in  battle  upon  more  than 
one  occasion,  and  of  his  long  and  honorable 
period  of  service;"  also  on  account  of  "the 
mitigating  circumstances  which  were  de- 
veloped during  the  trial  of  the  case,  and  in 
deference  to  the  recommendation  to  clem- 
ency submitted  in  his  behalf."  It  is  said 
at  Washington  that  he  cannot  be  displaced 
in  rank  and  office  for  six  years,  and  that 
during  that  time  the  duties  of  the  place 
which  he  is  not  permitted  to  hold  will  be  per- 
formed by  some  officer  who  will  not  have  the 
title  of  Commissary-General  or  receive  as 
much  pay  as  will  be  drawn  by  General  Ea- 
gan. The  situation  is  explained  by  refer- 
ence to  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Judge  Ad- 
vocate-General Swaim,  who  was  suspended 
from  the  army,  but  retained  his  rank  and 
drew  full  pay  for  nine  years,  while  the  dep- 
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uty  who  performed  the  duties  of  the  oflSce 
drew  only  the  pay  of  his  lower  rank. 


guard  at  the  lazarettos,  not  one  of  them  be- 
came infected. 


The  News 
from  Havana. 


The  official  report  of  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Porter  concerning 
his  interview  with  Gen.  Max- 
imo Gomez  confirms  the  telegraphed  state- 
*nents  as  to  th-e  attitude  of  the  old  commander 
toward  the  United  States.  The  General  said 
that  he  never  had  entertained  toward  this 
country  any  feelings  except  those  of  pro- 
found gratitude  and  admiration,  and  that  his 
fiole  desire  was  for  a  closer  union  of  friend- 
ship and  co-operation.  General  Brooke  has 
been  looking  for  some  office  which  would  be 
Buitable  for  the  old  commander,  altho  it  is 
■eaid  that  he  will  not  accept  one.  The  Cubans 
in  Havana  are  raising  a  fund  for  the  pur- 
-chase  of  a  house  in  the  suburbs,  where  the 
general  may  pass  his  declining  years.  His 
acceptance  of  the  $3,000,000  offered  by  the 
President  is  still  disapproved  by  a  few  of 
the  Cuban  officers  in  Havana,  who  complain 
because  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
<yuban  Assembly  was  not  consulted.  It  was 
reported  that  the  Executive  Committee  had 
decided  that  it  would  not  receive  General 
•Gomez  officially  unless  he  should  first  ex- 
plain why  he  had  taken  this  action  on  his 
own  authority.  Castellanos,  the  last  of 
•Cuba's  Spanish  Captain-Generals,  sailed 
from  Cienfuegos  on  the  6th,  and  the  press 
dispatches  asserted  that  the  last  shipment 
of  Spanish  soldiers  was  made  at  the  same 
time.  There  have  been  six  cases  of  yellow 
fever  in  the  202d  New  York  Regiment,  en- 
camped at  Guanajay,  fifty  miles  from  Ha- 
vana, but  the  authorities  are  confident  that 
the  disease  will  be  suppressed.  Prominent 
•Cubans  are  devising  a  plan  for  obtaining  a 
•loan  of  $8,000,000  upon  the  security  of  the 
customs  revenue,  in  order  that  additional 
payments  to  the  insurgent  soldiers  may  be 
made.  As  a  result  of  Inspector-General 
Breckinridge's  discoveries,  10,848  cans  of 
beef  have  been  condemned  as  unfit  for  use 
and  thrown  into  the  sea.  Scientific  meth- 
ods have  suppressed  the  great  epidemic  of 
smallpox  in  the  Holguin  district,  where  this 
disease  has  prevailed  for  twelve  years.  The 
medical  officers  with  Colonel  Hood's  regi- 
'ment  vaccinated  10,000  persons  and  cured 
1,200  patients.    Altho  the  soldiers  were  on 


The  Cortes 
to  Meet. 


The  Queen  Regent  has  signed 


the  decree  convoking  the 
Cortes  on  February  20th,  and 
re-establishing  the  constitutional  guarantees. 
It  is  also  announced  that  Spain  will  not  ac- 
cept any  of  the  several  offers  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Caroline  Islands,  but  considers 
it  necessary  to  retain  them,  especially  in 
view  of  the  loss  of  the  Philippines.  Premier 
Sagasta  appears  to  be  firmer  in  his  seat  than 
ever,  has  secured  the  support  of  General 
Campos,  proposes  to  press  the  acceptance  of 
the  treaty  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  the 
reports  say  nothing  of  any  approaching  Cab- 
inet crisis.  An  occasional  statement  comes 
from  London  of  an  immediate  outbreak  of 
Carlism  as  soon  as  the  treaty  is  actually 
signed,  but  as  yet  no  indications  of  such  a 
movement  are  apparent.  The  Spanish  press 
gloats  over  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
our  troops  in  the  Philippines,  and  prophesies 
all  manner  of  evil  to  result  from  the  con- 
tinued guerilla  warfare.  The  Supreme  Mili- 
tary Court  has  decided  to  prosecute  Admiral 
Cervera  and  the  former  captain  of  the  Cris- 
tobal Colon  for  the  loss  of  the  fleet. 


The     session     of     Parliament 
Parliament      openg^j     February     7th.      The 

"  *  Queen's  speech  reviewed  the 
political  situation  hopefully,  expressed  sym- 
pathy with  the  Czar's  peace  conference  and 
referred  especially  to  the  prospect  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Cretan  question  and  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  Sudan.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
took  his  seat  as  the  new  leader  of  the  Liber- 
als and  was  most  cordially  received.  There 
were  congratulatory  references  to  the  friend- 
ly relations  existing  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  The  new  Liberal 
leader  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the 
peace  outlook,  as  indicated  by  the  approach- 
ing conference  called  by  the  Czar,  and  re- 
gretted the  suspicious  spirit  existing  between 
France  and  England,  who,  he  said,  ought  to 
be  on  terms  of  cordial  sympathy.  The  Earl 
of  Kimberley  having  referred  to  an  Anglo- 
German  agreement.  Lord  Salisbury  declined 
to  explain  it,  but  declared  that  it  tended  10 
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preserve  international  friendship  and  the 
peace  of  the  world.  So  far  as  China  was 
concerned,  the  British  Government,  he  said, 
neither  intended  nor  desired  to  promote  or 
share  in  its  dismembership.  He  believed 
that  Great  Britain  had  gained  greater  ad- 
vantages in  that  empire  during  the  past  year 
than  ever  before,  and  more  than  tliat  se- 
cured by  any  other  nation.  So  far  as  the 
peace  conference  was  concerned,  the  Premier 
evidently  had  no  great  hope  of  very  much 
good,  but  thought  it  might  fulfil  an  humbler 
aim,  and  if  it  could  not  secure  peace  might 
at  least  diminish  war  by  extending  the  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration.  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
speaking  of  the  Anglo-American  relations, 
referred  to  the  anti-American  position  taken 
by  England  and  France  some  years  ago  in 
regard  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  and 
urged  tliat  there  be  a  new"  departure  in  this 
matter. 


The   Peace 
Conference. 


Tlu'  mfKiting  of  Ambassadors 
preliminary      to      the      Czar*9 


Church  War 
in  Parliament. 


The  expectation  that  the 
ritualistic  controversy 
would  get  into  Parliament 
has  been  realized.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons an  amendment  was  moved  to  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  Queen  affirming  that  "  having 
regard  to  the  condition  of  lawlessness  pre- 
vailing in  the  Church  of  England,  some 
legislative  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure 
obedience  to  the  law."  The  mover,  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Smith,  held  that  the  Church  was  fast 
drifting  into  Roman  Catholicism  and  that  the 
establishment  of  the  confessional  had 
aroused  the  country  greatly.  The  Noncon- 
formists who  spoke  did  not  favor  litigation 
or  coercion  in  such  matters,  but  held  that 
disestablishment  was  the  only  remedy  for 
the  evils  which  all  recognized.  After  con- 
siderable discussion  the  amendment  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  221  to  89.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ap- 
pealed for  time  to  allow  the  bishops  to  exer- 
cise their  influence  against  ritualistic  prac- 
tices. He  was  followed  by  several  bishops 
and  some  temporal  peers  who  have  been 
identified  with  the  discussion,  all  deprecating 
litigation  in  the  secular  courts,  altho  admit- 
ting the  necessity  for  some  action.  An  addi- 
tional and  widely  signed  memorial  has  been 
presented  to  the  Queen  against  the  ritualistic 
observances. 


I'eace  Conference  is  to  be  held 
March  1st  at  The  Hague.    This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  circular  of  Count  Muravieff, 
which  says  that  the  Czar  thinks  it  useful  for 
the  cause  which  he  has  so  much  at  heart, 
that  "  it  should  not  sit  in  the  capital  of  one 
of  the  great  Powers,  where  so  many  political 
interests  are  concentrated  that  might  influ- 
ence its  labors."    It  is  generally  considered 
that  this  preliminary  meeting    will    require 
some   months,   so   that   the   prospects   of   a 
speedy  assembling  of  the  Conference  itself 
are  not  bright.    Meanwhile  on  every  hand 
the  Governments  of  Europe,  with  Russia  in 
the  lead,  are  strengthening  their  armies  as 
if  no  such  thing  as  a  Peace  Conference  were 
being  thought  of,  much  less  being  planned 
for.    The  general  skepticism  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  blandly  curteous  phrases  of 
Lord  Salisbury  provokes  not  a  little  feeling 
of  disappointment  in  Russia,  where  there  is 
said  to  be  considerable  hope  that  something 
will  be  accomplished.    It  is  reported  that  the 
Hon.  Charlemagne  Tower,  late  United  States 
Ambassador  at  Vienna,  recently  transferred 
to  St.  Petersburg,  will  represent  the  United 
States   at   the   preliminary   meeting   at   the 
Hague. 


The    committee    of    the 
The  Political        chamber     of      Deputies, 

Crisis  in  France.    ,  ...  *        j 

to    which    was    referred 

the  Government's  bill  for  committing 
the  revision  of  the  Dreyfus  case  to 
the  entire  Court  of  Cassation,  reported 
against  it,  and  for  a  time  there  was 
some  hope  that  this  report  would  be  adopted. 
When  it  came,  however,  to  the  contest  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  President  Dupuy 
threw  his  w^hole  force  in  favor  of  the  bill^ 
threatening  even  to  resign  in  case  it  was 
not  carried.  It  was  confessed  that  no  evi- 
dence had  been  advanced  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  charges  against  the  Criminal 
Chamber,  presented  by  M.  de  Beaurepaire, 
and  that  there  was  no  indication  whatever 
of  any  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  that  court. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  the  Government 
claimed  that  it  w^as  absolutely  essential  for 
the  public  safety  that  the  prevalent  feeling 
in  regard  to  the  Criminal  Chamber  should  be 
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regarded,  and  that  this  bill  should  pass.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  332 
to  21G.  There  is  still  some  hope  that  the 
movement  may  be  blocked  in  the  Senate, 
but  if  the  same  tactics  are  pursued  there  as 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  doubtful  whether  the  cause  of 
justice  will  be  sustained.  An  illustration  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  attacks  upon  the  Crim- 
inal Chamber  is  found  in  the  statement  by 
M.  Loew,  president  of  that  chamber,  with 
regard  to  his  selection  of  M.  Bard  as  the  re- 
porter of  the  Dreyfus  case.  The  selection 
was  made,  he  says,  because  M.  Bard  was 
not  married,  and,  therefore,  not  susceptible, 
through  a  wife  and  children,  to  the  invectives 
and  threats  of  death  uttered  by  certain  or- 
gans of  the  press.  This  incident  furnishes 
a  very  significant  illustration  of  the  reign  of 
terror  in  France,  and  as  more  than  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  has  said,  it  marks  the 
destruction  of  confidence  in  the  French  ju- 
diciary, without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
have  successful  national  life. 


Count  Caprivi 
Dead. 


Following  not  many  months 


on  the  death  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck comes  that  of  his 
successor  as  Chancellor  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, General  Count  von  Caprivi.  He  was 
not  an  old  man  as  compared  with  many  oth- 
ers who  have  attained  like  prominence,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  1831.  He  entered  the  army, 
won  rapid  promotion,  acting  as  chief  of  staff 
to  the  Tenth  Corps  in  1870,  and  soon  after 
became  its  commander.  He  then  passed  to 
the  navy  and  was  Minister  of  Marine,  and 
manifested  such  a  mastery  of  the  art  that  it 
aroused  the  wonder  and  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  all  naval  men.  It  was  under  his  ad- 
ministration that  the  navy  was  reorganized 
and  placed  upon  its  present  footing.  It  was 
largely  his  success  in  this  administration  ap- 
parently that  called  the  attention  of  Em- 
peror William  to  him,  and  when  Prince  Bis- 
marck became  too  autocratic  for  the  Emper- 
or's liking,  he  turned  to  the  General  as  his 
successor.  The  appointment  was  by  no 
means  altogether  agreeable  to  Caprivi,  but  he 
took  up  his  work  with  the  utmost  of  fidelity 
and  his  record  showed  that  the  trust  in  him 
had  not  been  misplaced.  He  carried  the  Ger- 
jgaan  Army  bill  successfully  through  both  the 


Prussian  and  Imperial  Parliaments,  but 
yielded  to  the  intrigues  of  political  life  and 
retired  rather  suddenly  in  1894  on  the  Agra- 
rian League  question.  The  Count  was  a  man 
of  great  force  of  character,  not  unlike  his 
"  blood  and  iron  "  predecessor,  alt  ho  he  was 
more  polished  and  agreeable  in  his  personal 
manners.  In  stature  and  general  build  he 
was  almost  a  counterpart  of  Bismarck,  hav- 
ing the  same  massive  jaw,  heavy  gray  mus- 
tache, thick  neck  and  shrewd  penetrating 
glance.  He  combined  sagacity  with  more  of 
patience  and  good  humor  than  Bismarck,  and 
in  general  was  far  more  of  a  favorite. 


Bulgaria  is  again  prominently  be- 
u  garia.  ^^^^  the  European  public.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  evident  that  the  resigna- 
tion of  Premier  Stoiloff  and  the  appointment, 
of  M.  Grecoff  indicate  a  revival  of  those  influ- 
ences that  make  for  war  rather  than  peace  in. 
the  Balkan  peninsula.  For  some  time  there 
have  been  reports  of  influences  tending  to- 
ward disorder  and  the  Turkish  Government* 
has  strengthened  its  outposts  along  the  Bul- 
garian frontier.  The  governments  of  Austria* 
and  Russia  have  sought  to  check  the  upris- 
ing, but  so  far  have  apparently  not  suc- 
ceeded, and,  according  to  information  from- 
Yienna,  the  outlook  is  more  stormy  than  for 
some  time  past.  Russia  it  seems  has  in- 
formed the  Powers  that  she  is  not  disposed 
to  press  the  question  of  reforms  in  Mace- 
donia, as  that  might  encourage  agitation  and 
give  rise  to  trouble.  This  has  created  still 
more  of  dissatisfaction  and  the  trouble  is 
extending  again  to  the  Albanians,  whose 
chiefs  have  been  requested  to  disarm  their 
people,  but  declined  in  view  of  the  general 
situation.  A  possible  complication  may  re- 
sult from  the  death  of  the  Princess  of  Bul- 
garia. The  Princess  was  earnestly  opposed 
to  the  yielding  of  her  husband  in  allowing 
the  conversion  of  young  Prince  Boris  to  the 
orthodox  Greek  Church,  and  much  of  the 
influence  that  it  was  hoped  would  be  se- 
cured by  his  marriage  to  her  has  not  beeoi 
obtained.  There  has  always  been  great 
S3^mpathy  with  her  in  her  difficult  position,, 
but  at  the  same  time  she  antagonized  many 
of  the  Bulgarian  people  by  her  bitter  hos- 
tility to  Stambuloff,  whose  friends  have  al- 
ways attributed  his  murder  to  her  influence. 


ARMY    CONTROVERSIES, 


BY    AVERY    D.     ANDREWS, 


Adjutant-General,  State  of  New  York. 


'The  rapidly  shifting  phases  of  controversy 
iin  the  War  Department  since  the  cessation 
<of    hostilities,     the     charges    and     counter- 
•charges  of  inefficiency  so  freely  made  by  the 
line  against  several  staff  departments,  and 
even  by  some  staff  departments  against  oth- 
ers, and  finally  the  discussion  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere  of  various  measures  provid- 
ing for  an   increase  of  our  regular   Army, 
"have  all  united  in  drawing  public  attention 
to  our  military  establishment  to  an  unusual 
degree,  and  particularly  to  our  methods  of 
military  administration.    It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  splendid  prestige  won  by 
the  personal  valor  of  so  many  brave  soldiers 
and  by  the  universal  successes  of  our  armies 
in  the  field   should  be  thus  impaired  by  con- 
troversies at  home,  cause  for  which  should 
never  have  been  permitted  to  exist;  or  if  ex- 
isting, should  at  least  have  been  dealt  with 
-according    to    the    prescribed    and    orderly 
■methods  of  military  procedure,  rather  than 
'by  personal  attack  and  counter-attack,  or  by 
the  exploitation  of  charges  ad  nauseam  in  the 
public  press. 

The  Constitution  declares  that  the  Presi- 
•dent  shall  be  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States.      The 
duty   and   the   responsibility   are  thus   cast 
upon  him,  and  however  much  he  may  rely 
upon  the  advice  and  assistance  of  others,  he 
cannot  wholly  delegate  his  great  power  to 
another.    The  official  head  of  the  War  De- 
^partment  and  the  President's  immediate  rep- 
resentative in  military  matters    has  always 
been  the  Secretary  of  War,  a  Cabinet  officer 
chosen   for  personal   and   political   reasons. 
In  most  cases  the  Secretary,  like  the  Presi- 
dent, has  had  no  adequate  military  training, 
and  frequently  none  at  all.    A  third  head  of 
our  military  establishment  is  one  of  the  gen- 
erals of  the  Army,  who  is  frequently  and 
erroneously   called  the   "Commanding   Gen- 
eral."   Manifestly,   if   the   command   of   the 
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Army  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the 
President,  it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  one  of 
his  subordinates  as  a  "  Commanding " 
general  of  the  Army.  He  may  be  a  "  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief," and  was  in  fact  so  called  for 
many  years  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  Strictly 
speaking,  he  is  or  should  be  Chief  of  Staff  to 
the  President,  conveying  his  commands  to 
the  Army. 

We  thus  see  that  the  actual  command  of 
the  Army  is  divided  among  at  least  three 
persons,  the  relative  duties  of  none  of  whom 
have  ever  been  definitely  or  even  approxi- 
mately fixed.    To  this  fact,  it  may  be  fairly 
said,  is  due  in  a  large  measure  the  friction 
between  the  Secretary,  the  General-in-Chief 
and  the  various  staff  bureaus  of  the  War  De- 
partment.   The  controversy  between  the  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief and  the  Secretary  commenced 
fully  fifty  years  ago,  when  General  Scott  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Army,  and  has  continued  in 
varying  degrees  of  acuteness  to  the  present 
day.    It  may  seem  a  trite  and  commonplace 
remark  to  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  administer  the  War  Department, 
and  that  it  is  not  his  duty  to  command  the 
Army;  that  the  former  is  a  ministerial  and 
administrative  function,  while  the  latter  is 
a  purely  military  and  executive  function,  for 
which  the  services  of  a  trained  and  experi- 
enced soldier  are  indispensable.    After  years 
of  futile  effort  to  maintain  even  an  appear- 
ance of  command.  General  Scott  practically 
abandoned  his  post,   left  Washington,   and 
resided  in  New  York  until  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War  made  imperative  his  return  to 
the  seat  of  government.    It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  was  during  this  forced  absence 
of  General  Scott  from  Washington  and  from 
the  War  Depai'tment  that  large  quantities 
of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  were  taken 
from  the  North  and  stored  in  the  South  for 
use  later  by  the  Confederate  States. 
Since  Scott,  every  General  at  the  head  of 
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our  Army  has  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  felt 
the  injustice  and  appreciated  the  dangers  of 
a  temporary  and  political  interference  in  the 
•command  of  the  Army.    After  the  Civil  War 
the   controversy   broke  out  afresh    between 
•General  Grant  and  Secretary  Stanton,  and 
■ended  only  in  the  suspension  of  the  Secretary 
•by  the  President.  Sherman,  after  vain  efforts 
to  give  to  his  country  the  full  value  of  his 
"Splendid  military  talents,  gave  up  in  disgust, 
-and  for  several  years  prior  to  his  retirement 
resided  in  St.  Louis.    It  is  also  worthy  of 
note  that  during  his  absence  from  Washing- 
ton corruption  became  rife  in  the  War  De- 
partment to  an  extent  which  resulted  ulti- 
mately in  the  impeachment  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.    Sheridan,  with  his  impetuous  na- 
ture, attacked  the  difficulty  with  character- 
istic ardor  only  to  meet  with  defeat  at  the 
very  outset.      General   Schofield,   who    suc- 
•ceeded  his  classmate,   Sheridan,   had    been 
Secretary  of  War  for  nearly  a  year  under 
President  Johnson,   and  therefore  came  to 
'his  new  position  of  General-in-Chief  with  a 
-comprehensive  view  of  all  phases  of  the  con- 
troversy.   Appreciating  as  fully  as  any   of 
tiis  predecessors  the  proper  and   necessary 
functions  of  his  office,   he  nevertheless   re- 
frained from  attempting  the  impossible;  and 
by  a  firm  and  conservative  policy  succeeded 
in  exerting  a  strong  personal  influence  over 
the  Army,  and  at  the  same  time  preserved 
iiarmonious   relations  with  several  but  not  all 
Secretaries  of  War  with  whom  he  served. 
The  relations  existing  between  the  present 
General-in-Chief  and  Secretary  of  War  are 
too  well  known  to  require  comment  here. 

It  is  plain  that  the  actual  command- in  the 
Army,  while  in  theory  exercised  by  the  Pres- 
ident, must  in  fact  be  vested  either  in  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  in  the  General-in-Chief 
as  the  delegated  agent  of  the  President,  or 
more  properly  as  his  chief  of  staff.  A  divi- 
sion of  command  between  them  is  as  impos- 
siole  as  it  is  for  the  President  to  divest  him- 
self whoUy  of  command.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton says,  "  Federalist,"  LXXIV,  "  Of  all  the 
cares  or  concerns  of  government  the  direc- 
tion of  war  most  peculiarly  demands  those 
qualities  which  distinguish  the  exercise  of 
power  by  a  single  hand.  The  direction  of 
war  implies  the  direction  of  the  common 
strength;  and  the  power  of  directing  and  em- 


ploying the  common  strength  forms  a  usual 
and  essential  part  in  the  definition  of  execu- 
tive authority."  A  notable  and  instinictive 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  principle  here 
so  clearly  stated  by  Hamilton  occurred  in 
the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War.  After  three 
years  of  divided  responsibility  and  varying 
policies  in  the  management  of  the  war,  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Grant  was  by  resolution  of 
Congress  and  the  appointment  of  the  Presi- 
uent  given  the  actual  command  of  aU  the 
armies  of  the  United  States.  The  result  em- 
phasized the  soundness  of  the  principle  in- 
volved and  should  have  forever  settled  our 
policy  concerning  the  command  of  the  Army. 
Nevertheless,  with  this  most  notable  excep- 
tion, and  a  few  others  of  less  importance 
and  of  brief  duration,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  actual  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  has  for  the  past  fifty  years 
been  vested  in  a  civilian  Secretary  of  War. 
It  is  impossible  to  admit  this  statement  of 
fact  without  wondering  why  we  should  edu- 
cate and  train  profesp  onal  soldiers  with  so 
much  care  for  every  subordinate  position, 
and  then  place  a  civilian  of  little  or  no  mili- 
tary training  in  supreme  command,  a  posi- 
tion of  mfinite  importance  compared  with 
that  of  any  other  in  our  military  establish- 
ment. 

This  system  of  military  administration  has 
resulted  in,  or  has  at  least  made  possible, 
the  present  staff  organization  of  our  regular 
Army.  If  a  civilian  takes  unto  himself  the 
actual  command  of  the  Army  as  weU  as  the 
administration  of  the  War  Department,  he 
must  necessarily  have  constantly  about  him 
a  large  and  permanent  staff  to  assist  and 
direct  him  in  his  military  duties.  Further- 
more, this  staff  must  be  Ms  staff  and  not 
that  of  the  General -i  -Chief,  for  otherwise 
the  actual  command  would  be  vtted  in  the 
General,  the  soldier,  and  not  in  the  Secre- 
tary, the  civilian.  Under  these  and  similar 
influences  the  present  staff  organization  of 
our  Army  has  been  developed.  It  consists 
of  ten  separate  and  independent  staff  de- 
partments, each  with  a  permanent  chief  of 
the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  and  with  many 
permanent  assistants  of  high  rank.  These 
chiefs  of  departments  are  known  as  the  Ad- 
jutant-General, Inspector-General,  Quarter- 
master-General,    Commissary-General,    Sur- 
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geon-General,  Judge  Advocate-General,  Pay- 

mastor-Goiioral,  Cliic^f  of  Engineers,  Chief  of 
Ordnance  and  Chief  Signal  Officer.  These  sev- 
eral departments  have  gradually  become  in- 
dependent of  Army  Headquarters  and  of  each 
other.  They  recognize  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  President  only  as  their  official  supe- 
riors. It  is  true  that  the  Adjutant-General 
and  Inspector-General  have  certain  obliga- 
tions to  the  General  of  the  Army  as  well  as 
to  the  Secretary  of  War.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  General  Sheridan's  dow^nfall  com- 
menced with  an  attempt  to  issue  an  inde- 
pendent order  to  one  of  these  bureau  chiefs, 
and  his  downfall  became  absoluie  when  his 
own  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Adjutant-General  of 
the  Army,  in  rank  two  grades  below  him, 
was  made  Acting  Secretary  of  War  with  un- 
limited power  to  dictate  to  his  late  chief. 
These  bureaus  are  charged  with  most  impor- 
tant duties  concerning  the  supply  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Army,  ana  as  none  of  them  rec- 
ognize the  authority  of  the  General-in-Chief, 
or  of  each  other,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
Army  Headquarters  drops  to  the  level  of  a 
bureau,  and  like  the  others  yields  to  the  ab- 
solute dictation  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Of 
the  confusion  and  insubordination  resulting 
from  such  a  system,  we  have  had  recently 
too  many  painful  examples. 

In  the  practical  operation  of  this  system 
it  happens  that  some  supplies  are  purchased 
by  the  Commissary  Department,  others  hy 
the  Quartermaster's  Department,  others  by 
the  Ordnance  Depaiitenent.  still  others  by 
the  Surgeon-General  and  others  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  All  are  transported  from 
place  to  place  under  the  direction  of  the 
Quartermaster-General.  Between  journeys 
they  may  be  warehoused  and  stored  by  the 
department  which  purchased  them,  and 
again  turned  over  to  the  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral for  further  transportation.  They  may 
be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Inspector- 
General,  and  lastly  may  be  intended  for  use 
by  a  General  in  the  field  who  is  without 
authority  over  any  of  the  staff  departments 
or  over  the  supplies  until  they  are  actually 
in  Ills  possession.  A  Commissary-General 
who,  acting  independently,  furnishes  rations 
which  the  troops  cannot  eat.  or  a  Quarter- 
master-General who  fails  to  furnish  ade- 
quate  transportation,   or   delays   unduly   in 


furnishing  any  transportation  at  all,  exer- 
cises quite  as  great  an  influence  over  the- 
efficiency  and  operations  of  an  array  as  the- 
General  who  attempts  to  direct  its  move- 
ments in  the  field.  One  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems in  an  extended  campaign  is  to  secure 
and  protect  a  base  of  supplies,  for  it  has- 
been  well  and  truly  said  that  "  an  army 
travels  on  its  belly."  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
staff  to  supply  and  equip  the  fighting  line 
and  aid  its  movements.  Upon  every  mili- 
tary principle,  a  staff,  in  order  best  to  per- 
form these  many  and  complex  duties,  should 
be  organized  under  and  directed  by  a  single- 
military  head,  and  not  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  independent  and  frequently  antag- 
onistic bureaus,  each  under  its  separate- 
chief. 

These  staff  departments,  by  reason  of  in- 
creased rank,  pleasant  stations  and  agree- 
able office  duties,  are  very  attractive  to  offi- 
cers of  the  line  in  time  of  peace.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  such  officers  would  in  time- 
of  war  retain  the  staff  positions  which  they 
so  eagerly  sought,  ard  in  which  they  have 
been  trained  in  time  of  peace.  But  the  con- 
trary seems  to  be  the  case.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  more  than  one-half 
of  the  commissioned  officers  in  the  Inspector- 
General's  department  were  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  high  commands  in  the  line,  thus 
crippling  a  most  important  staff  bureau  at 
a  critical  moment.  The  same  course  wa* 
followed  in  varying  degrees  with  the  other 
staff  departments.  The  places  left  vacant 
by  these  staff  officers  were  filled  by  trans- 
fers of  comparatively  inexperienced  officers 
from  the  line,  or  by  the  appointment  of  civ- 
ilians. The  result,  particularly  when  ci^!- 
ians  were  appointed  to  important  staff  posi- 
tions, was  precisely  what  always  happens 
when  any  untrained  person  is  suddenly 
called  upon  to  fill  a  technical  or  professional 
position  in  which  he  has  had  no  experience. 
The  Navy  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in. 
maintaining  in  the  public  mind  the  theory  that 
something  more  than  a  uniform  is  essential* 
to  command  a  modern  battle  ship,  while  the 
Army  has  suffered  in  the  belief  that  almost 
any  one  can  command  a  regiment,  or  at  least 
can  administer  the  complicated  and  impor- 
tant affairs  of  one  of  the  great  staff  depart- 
ments of  a  brigade,  a  division,  or  even  of  an 
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army  corps.    And  yet  the  art  of  war  is  a 
t)rofession    quite   as    much    as   that   of    the 
lawyer   or   the   physieiaji.    No    professional 
"school  is  more  technical  or  more  thorough 
'than  our  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
-and  Its  regular  course  of  study  is  supple- 
'mented  by  post-graduate  service  schools  for 
'^^the  Engineers  at  Willets  Point,  for  the  Artil- 
lery at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  for  the  Infan- 
try and  Cavalry  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
A  court  of  merchants  to  determine  intricate 
legal  questions,  or  a  council  of  manufactur- 
ers to  prescribe  treatment  for  the  sick,  could 
^scarcely  be  less  incongruous  than  the  staff 
•of  an  army  composed  of  inexperienced  civil- 
icans. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  the 
system  of  administration  in  vogue  in  the 
War  Department  for  the  last  fifty  years 
has  been  of  a  nature  which  tends  to  foster 
controversies  of  various  kinds,  many  if  not  all 
of  which  are  due  to  the  assumption  of  com- 
^mand  of  the  Army  by  a  political  representa- 
tive of  the  President.  Political  methods  are 
thereby  invited,  to  the  exclusion  of  military 
methods.  Military  principles  are  taught, 
and  the  best  traditions  of  the  military  serv- 
ice are  scrupulously  observed  in  all  grades 
until  the  responsible  head  of  the  Army  is 
reached,  when  all  are  abandoned.  Every 
war  and  every  Indian  campaign  has  shown 
that  our  troops  of  the  line  will  fight  with 
the  greatest  valor  and  gladly  endure  the 
greatest  hardships  whether  well  fed  and 
well  clothed  or  not;  but  that  they  could  and 
would  fight  better  if  properly  cared  for  none 
can  deny.  If  our  military  administration  is 
to  run  smoothly  and  efficiently  in  the  future, 
it  seems  imperative  that  we  should  have  a 
homogeneous  and  subordinate  staff,  heartily 
co-operating  with  the  line  at  all  times.  There 
is  in  the  regular  Army  but  little  feeling  be- 
tween the  line  and  the  staff  except  in  occa- 


sional cases.  The  line  does  with  much  rea- 
son feel  that  it  is  hardly  fair  for  the  staff  to 
be  given  more  rapid  promotion  and  higher 
rank  along  with  the  other  advantages  of 
pleasanter  stations  and  lighter  duties;  but 
those  who  feel  most  aggrieved  generally 
succeed  in  getting  a  much  coveted  transfer 
to  the  staff,  and  thereafter  their  influence 
is  thrown  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the 
present  staff  organization.  Nor  is  there, 
generally  speaking,  any  feeling  of  conse- 
quence between  the  graduates  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  and  non-graduates,  certainly 
not  upon  the  part  of  the  graduates. 

Military  subordination  can  be  secured  and 
maintained  only  by  military  men  and  mili- 
tary methods.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
supposed  that  the  recent  outburst  of  the 
Commissary-General  would  have  been  pos- 
sible had  he  been  a  unit  in  a  properly  or- 
ganized general  staff  with  a  single  respon- 
sible military  head.  To  purvey  pork  and 
beans  to  an  army  is  a  highly  necessary  and 
honorable  duty,  but  it  should  not  lift  the 
purveyor  superior  to  all  military  restraint, 
nor  make  him  independent  of  and  even  su- 
perior to  the  General  who  commands  armies 
in  the  field  and  who  risks  his  life  in  battle. 
The  problems  before  us  are  not  new,  nor 
particularly  difficult,  but  they  require  a  care- 
ful study  of  existing  conditions  and  a  rad- 
ical change  in  our  methods  of  army  admin- 
istration. The  relative  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  General-in- 
Chief  must  be  definitely  determined.  The 
staff  must  work  in  unison  with  and  not  in 
opposition  to  the  line.  Useless  controversies 
must  cease,  and,  above  all,  political  meth- 
ods and  political  appointments  must  for- 
ever be  barred  from  the  War  Department. 
Other  nations  have  long  ago  successful!;^ 
met  and  solved  these  problems.  We  can  do 
so  when  we  try. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  GREAT   VIRGINIANS. 

A  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  APPRFXIATION. 
BY    PRES.     ETHELBERT    D.     WARFIELD,     LL.D. 


The  world  is  never  tired  of  revising  its 
judgment  of  the  men  whom  it  has  chosen  to 
call  great.  Every  generation  delights  to  go 
over  the  roll,  calling  upon  each  and  all  of  the 
mighty  dead  to  "stand  up  and  be  measured." 
The  "  new  criticism  "  which  every  age  pro- 
duces is  never  so  happy  as  when  it  is  rescu- 
ing some  unhappy  shade  from  obloquy,  ex- 
cept when  it  is  casting  down  the  idol  of  its 
immediately  preceding  epoch.  The  result  is 
that  we  are  constantly  called  upon  to  pre- 
sent the  character  of  those  who  have  done 
noble  deeds  and  wrought  righteousness  on 
the  earth  in  new  lights  lest  the  new  genera- 
tion refuse  to  recognize  their  claims  to  hom- 
age. 

One  of  the  definite  principles  of  contempo- 
rary historical  criticism  is  that  a  man  is 
greatest  when  he  is  the  most  glorious  figure 
in  a  great  age.  While  it  may  be  urged  that 
such  men  are  more  often  the  products  of 
their  times  than  the  builders  of  their  own 
fortunes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  highest  prod- 
uct of  an  age  of  storm  and  stress,  the  su- 
preme intellect  in  a  group  of  powerful 
minds,  the  most  strenuous  actor  upon  a  stage 
of  stirring  movement,  is  the  repository  of 
powers  and  the  exerter  of  forces  unknown 
to  the  man  who  is  the  easy  master  of  men 
and  molder  of  events  in  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
period.  To  use  the  time-honored  simile,  the 
mountain  which  rises  sharp  and  sheer  from 
the  sea,  like  Teneriffe,  however  lofty  it  may 
seem  to  be,  is  never  to  be  compared  in  actual 
hight  to  the  most  aspiring  summits  of  the 
lordly  peaks  which  dominate  the  great 
ranges  like  the  Himalayas  and  the  Andes. 

The  character  of  George  Washington,  sol- 
dier, statesman  and  patriot,  admirable  as  it 
might  be,  was  long  viewed  by  the  world  of 
thought  and  letters  with  the  easy  self-satis- 
faction of  a  man  armed  with  an  inverted 
telescope.  That  England  which  called  the 
Americans  of  1776  a  lot  of  pestilent  rebels 
could  not  easily  grasp  the  greatness,  let  us 
not  say  of  the  leader  of  those  rebels,  but  of 
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the  first  President  of  the  New-World  Repub- 
lic. Even  in  France  an  easy  condescension 
was  inevitable.  The  jealousy  of  Spain  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  rise  to  admiration. 
And  the  ignorance  of  men  and  things  beyond 
the  Atlantic  which  possessed  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope was  too  dense  to  admit  of  any  estimate. 
But  America  has  been  re-discovered  by  Eu- 
rope in  the  nineteenth  century. 

"  The  little  seed  they  laughed  at  in  the  dark 
Has  risen  and  cleft  the  soil,  and  grown  a  bulk 
Of  spanless  girth,  that  lays  on  every  side 
A  thousand  arms  and  rushes  to  the  sun." 

Men    everywhere   have   awakened   to   thfr 
fact  that  the  American  Revolution  was  the 
first  definite   expression   of  a  world  move- 
ment, that  American  constitutional  methods 
were  the  sound  outcome  of  mature  thought 
and  ripe  experience,  and  that  the  history  of" 
American  democracy  has  a  profound  signifi- 
cance to  the  European  statesman.    The  inev- 
itable  result    is    that   George  Washington, 
widely  recognized  as  the  embodiment  of  the- 
American    Revolution,    more    vaguely    but 
scarcely  less  widely  regarded  as  the  central 
figure  in  the  establishment  of  constitutional" 
government    for    the    United    States,    has- 
loomed  larger  and  yet  larger  upon  the  west- 
ern horizon.    European  students,  beginning.: 
with   Benjamin   Franklin,   very   readily  ex- 
tended their  knowledge  of  American  history 
enough  to  include  Alexander  Hamilton  and* 
Thomas   Jefferson,   tho   with   very   unequal 
appreciation.    Beyond  these,  the  real  makers 
of  the  nation  are  but  vague  and  shadowy 
names  serving  only  as  accessory  figures  in 
the   background    of   their   mental    pictures. 
Even  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  showed  in  his  so- 
called  "  History  "  an  utter  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  so  striking  a  personality  as  Patrick 
Henry.    Even  in  our  own  country  a  provin- 
cial point  of  view  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon.   In  the  early  struggle  the   Rutledges-^ 
are  famous  where  Otis  is  unknown,  and  in 
a  later  epoch  James  Wilson  and  Rufus  Kingr 
are  as  completely  forgotten  in  one  section  as  * 
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are  the  Lees,  the  Randolphs  and  the  Pinck- 
neys  in  others.  In  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States,  as  a  result  of  this,  Washington  is 
usually  associated  with  a  group  of  Northern 
statesmen;  Franklin,  Hamilton  and  the 
Adamses.  In  the  furthest  South  he  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  group  of  Southern  leaders; 
Rutledges,  Pinckneys  and  Hamptons.  It  is 
very  easy  to  see  that  Washington  is  the  na- 
tional hero,  and  we  are  coming  to  realize 
that  in  the  men  associated  with  his  fame 
there  are  enough  names  of  permanent  re- 
nown to  indicate  that  Washington  was  not 
the  one  great  man  of  a  mediocre  epoch,  but 
the  dominant  nature  of  a  splendid  age. 

Not  only  is  this  so,  but  despite  a  tendency 
to  treat  it  as  a  genial  idiosyncrasy  on  the 
part  of  Virginia  to  glorify  her  past,  the  mere 
fact  that  Washington  stands  clearly  forth  as 
the  great  Virginian  of  Virginia's  heroic  age 
is  sufficient  justification  of  his  fame. 

Washington,  the  general,  cannot,  indeed, 
summon  about  him  from  his  own  State  a 
military  establishment  worthy  of  his  reputa- 
tion. General  Gates,  despite  the  splendor  of 
Saratoga,  was  neither  a  good  soldier  nor  a 
Virginian  by  birth;  General  Morgan,  altho 
a  good  soldier  and  a  brilliant  leader  of  light 
troops,  did  not  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  notable 
general  of  division;  Gen.  Henry  Lee,  the 
"  Light  Horse  Harry  "  of  popular  applause, 
was  but  a  fine  partisan  commander;  and 
Gen.  William  Campbell,  the  "  Hero  of  King's 
Mountain,"  has  one  successful  exploit  to  his 
credit,  and  little  more.  But,  tho  this  is  so. 
where  in  the  whole  history  of  the  war  Is 
there  another,  save  only  Gen.  Nathaniel 
Greene,  who  exhibited  military  genius 
worthy  of  the  standard  set  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief? 

When,  however,  Virginia  began  to  prepare 
herself  for  the  too-certain  conflict  a  group 
of  men  of  really  high  capacities  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  movement.  Some 
of  these  were  only  men  of  respectable  tal- 
ents whose  strength  lay  in  their  social  posi- 
tion. Yet  among  such  a  coterie  as  that 
which  consisted  of  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  Pey- 
ton Randolph,  Edmund  Pendleton,  John 
Page,  George  Mason  and  Robert  Carter 
Nicholas,  to  name  no  more,  there  was  enough 
ability  to  make  their  leader  no  mean  man. 
When  to  these  more  conservative  men  was 


added  the  fiery  and  intensely  active  Henry, 
the  party  became  a  powerful  weapon  ready 
for  action,  or  a  broken  reed  doomed  to  split 
or  fray  with  the  first  blow.  Henry,  like  all 
true  Englishmen,  was  conservative  in 
thought,  but  radical  enough  in  conduct.  It 
is  no  small  evidence  of  the  quiet  mastery  of 
Washingtoij  that  he  had  the  confidence  and 
recognition  of  the  ambitious  Randolph,  the 
calm  and  judicial  Pendleton  and  the  eager 
Henry,  and  bound  them  together  for  hard 
and  long  service.  Henry's  testimony  in  his. 
comment  upon  the  men  of  the  First  Con- 
tinental Congress,  "  If  you  speak  of  solid  in- 
formation and  sound  judgment,  Washington 
is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  man  of  all,"  is  of 
great  weight.  As  we  follow  him  moving- 
about  among  these  men  on  their  plantations 
in  Virginia  and  at  the  colonial  capital,  calm- 
ly but  conclusively  laying  down  principles, 
and  silently  giving  form  and  substance  to 
the  glowing  figures  of  Henry's  oratory,  we 
realize  something  of  the  spell  he  began  to 
exercise  over  men.  *'  If  this  man  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  rebellion  it  is  a  very  sober  thing, 
very  resolute,  very  sure,"  we  can  fancy  men 
saying.  And  w^hen  he  assumed  in  the  Con- 
gress the  uniform  of  the  colonel  of  Virginia 
militia,  we  can  well  understand  how  perma- 
nent and  haunting  the  impression  of  his 
presence  must  have  been.  Men  might  ques- 
tion the  wide  application  of  the  politics  of 
the  town  meeting  even  while  they  looked* 
into  the  face  of  the  astute  Mr.  SamueV 
Adams  of  Massachusetts;  they  might  sleep 
and  wake  with  only  a  dim  recollection  of 
Patrick  Henry's  tocsin-like  appeals,  but  how 
could  they  shake  off  the  presentiment  of 
coming  battle  so  palpably  set  before  them 
day  by  day. 

Presently  he  was  gone  to  the  field.  Coun- 
sel dragged  along  more  or  less  efficiently  till- 
peace  visited  the  travailing  land  and  a  na- 
tion sprang  to  birth.  Counsel  dragged  alon.i* 
ever  less  efficiently  thereafter,  till  men  be- 
gan to  murmur  and  despair  for  the  Repub- 
lic. A  new  race  had  come  to  being  in  Vir- 
ginia. Richard  Henry  Lee  remains  in  active 
service,  indeed,  eloquent  and  impressive  a* 
he  stands  with  his  fine  figure  only  marred 
by  his  injured  hand  swathed  in  black  silk 
wrappings.  Patrick  Henry  shares  with  Le^ 
a  growing  discontent  with  national  tenden- 
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cles,  but  devotes  liiiiisolf  to  his  large  legal 
practice.  A  new  Kandolph,  a  master  of  the 
art  of  persuasion.  l)ut  too  much  a  slave  to 
his  own  emotional  temperament,  now  rivals 
Henry  at  the  bar.  Two  new  men,  of  widely 
•different  natures  but  destined  to  closely 
united  careers,  have  appeared  in  Thomas 
.Jefferson  and  James  Madison.  There  are 
■not  a  few  others  conspicuous  at  this  time 
whom  Virginians  cannot  well  forget.  But 
we  must  be  content  to  note  these.  Leo 
wasted  his  brilliant  powers  in  opposing  fate 
and  the  new  Constitution.  Edmund  Rau- 
•dolph,  after  securing  a  large  place  in  his  coun- 
try's history,  by  presenting  the  Virginia  plan, 
vacillated,  and  eventually  sank  under  the 
penalty  of  indecision.  But  James  Madison 
rose  to  a  great  occasion  in  the  Constitutional 
•Convention  and  stamped  his  personality  not 
only  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  but  on  the  constitutional  thought  of 
the  succeeding  century.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
both  attracted  and  repelled  by  the  fellow- 
countryman  whom  for  a  time  he  followed 
:and  then  forsook  to  develop  a  wholly  different 
element  in  our  national  Government,  con- 
■stantly  shows  his  consciousness  of  his  infe- 
riority to  Washington,  and  by  his  ignoble 
hostility  exhibited  the  vast  gulf  between 
their  characters. 

These  men  were  orators,  jurists  and  diplo- 
mats, but  among  those  who  did  battle  for  the 
Constitution  in  the  Virginia  Convention  was 
a.  young  man  of  peculiarlj'-  lofty  legal  gifts— 
the  greatest  jurist  America  has  yet  pro- 
duced. He  had  been  early  associated  with 
Washington  during  his  service  in  the  war, 
and  near  the  close  of  his  administration 
Washington  had  offered  him  a  place  in  his 
Cabinet  as  Attorney-General,  thus  showing 
the  reciprocity  of  their  appreciation  of  each 
other.  When  Washington  died  his  younger 
friend  found  it  a  grateful,  if  not  a  thoroughly 
congenial,  task  to  write  his  biography.  This 
was  John  Marshall.  His  great  work  was  the 
interpretation  in  legal  decisions  of  that  Con- 
stitution which  Washington  had  interpreted 
in  a  broad  and  powerful  administration. 
Through  his  long  and  noble  career  the  great 


jurist  was  the  able  exponent  of  the  large 
views  of  the  great  President. 

Can  we  hesitate  to  claim  a  very  high  rank 
among  men  for  him  who  thus  dominates  so 
varied  and  so  capable  a  company?  Tho  wo 
rank  the  best  of  them,  Henry,  Pendleton, 
Madison,  Jefferson  and  Marshall,  round  hira. 
he  simply  and  serenely  rises  far  above  them 
all.  Yet  have  not  these  men  wrought  as  en- 
during institutions  as  the  more  praised  Wal- 
poles  and  Pitts,  Metternichs  and  Talley- 
rands,  Cavours  and  Bismarcks,  and  is  there 
a  figure  in  modern  history  quite  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  him  who  as  soldier  and 
statesman,  deliverer  and  administrator, 
stands  forth  as  the  highest  exemplar  of  New 
World  courage,  capacity  and  self-control? 

He  was  indeed  the  great  Virginian.  His 
fellows  were  only  great  Virginians.  It  is  not 
easy  to  find  many  like  those  of  that  titanic 
time.  Thomas  may,  indeed,  be  hailed  as  not 
less  a  patriot  and  only  second  to  Washington 
among  Virginia's  generals.  Farragut  upon 
the  sea  was,  like  Gates  and  Morgan,  only  an 
adopted  son.  Henry  Clay  went  forth  into 
the  daughter  State,  but  there  kept  alive  the 
traditions  of  eloquence  and  of  supreme  loy- 
alty to  the  nation  and  to  a  liberty  which  is 
for  white  and  b.ack  alike.  It  is  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  a  child  of  the  daughter  common- 
wealth, a  son  of  a  sectionless  country,  to 
whom  we  must,  however,  look  for  the  best 
representative  in  recent  times  of  the  deepest, 
strongest  and  most  enduring  elements  of  the 
lofty  characters  of  the  great  Virginians. 

So  history  written  by  the  hand  of  God  ac- 
cepts no  human  guidance.  The  England  of 
George  the  Third  refused  to  recognize  the 
successor  of  Simon  de  Montfort  and  John 
Hampden  in  George  W^ashington.  And  Vir- 
ginia could  not  trace  in  the  gaunt  figure  and 
rude  visage  of  the  Western  stump  speaker 
the  lineaments  of  the  adored  first  President. 
But  time  lifts  the  human  judgment  slowly 
up  to  universal  points  of  view,  and  we  re- 
joice to  think  that  the  United  States  of  to- 
day is  still  in  purpose  and  in  fact  the  land 
of  Washington. 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 


OBSERVATIONS  IN   PORTO  RICO. 


BY     WILLIAM     HAYES    WARD,  D.D.,     LL.  I). 

[Dr.  Ward,  Editor  ot  The  Independent,  who  has  been  visiting  Porto  Rico  for  the  American  Misssionary 
Association,  sends  us  the  following  '•Observations.'''  Since  this  was  written  Senor  Kivera  has  been  displaced, 
and  the  exorbitant  tariff  has  been  reduced  ]  . 


I  WKiTE  these  liuos,  which  will  give  the 
impressions  that  eoiiie  to  one  who  is  visiting 
the  principal  cities  of  Porto  Rico  with  the 
purpose  of  learning-  what  are  the  opportuni- 
ties for  educational  and  religious  work  in 
this  island.  I  have  had  opportunities  to  talk 
with  the  officers  of  the  United  States  army 
in  command  at  San  Juan  and  elsewhere,  and 
also  with  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  island,  alcaldes  of  districts  and  superin- 
tendents of  education,  and  much  of  interest 
is  thus  brought  to  my  attention. 

One  cannot  help  being  proud  of  the  charac- 
ter of  most  of  the  American  officers  who  are 
placed  in  responsible  positions.  They  feel 
deeply  the  burden  put  upon  them,  and  their 
obligation  to  do  what  they  can  for  the  benefit 
of  the  i)eoi)le  of  Porto  Rico.  General  Henry, 
who  is  in  chief  command  at  the  capital,  San 
Juan,  is  full  of  purpose  to  learn  and  do 
what  is  right.  'J'o  be  sure  he  is  still  obliged 
to  deal  largely  in  Porto  Rican  affairs  through 
Sefior  Luis  Mufioz  Rivera,  who  may  be  called 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  who  is  not  a 
wise  adviser;  but  General  Henry  can  over- 
rule him,  if  he  is  only  upheld  at  Washington. 
I  hear  of  an  active  effort  to  have  General 
Henry  removed  and  replaced  by  an  officer 
who  will  be  more  pliant  to  influences  other 
than  those  that  are  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple. His  removal  would  be  a  great  mistake, 
and  a  misfortune  to  the  island.  An  act  of 
General  Henry,  of  the  greatest  importance. 


War.  In  this  case,  if  I  am  not  in  error,  Gen- 
eral Henry  had  to  act  summarily,  without 
the  consent  of  Senor  Mufioz  Rivera. 

One  of  the  mistakes  of  our  Government 
comes  frequently  to  the  notice  of  our  officers, 
and  I  have  heard  very  great  regret  ex- 
pressed for  it  by  them.  It  is  the  retention 
of  the  outrageous  Spanish  tariff  on  the  ne- 
cessities of  life.  Porto  Rico  produces  fruits, 
vegetables,  but  no  rice  or  wheat.  The  great 
staples,  apart  from  bananas,  sugar  cane,  cof- 
fee and  oranges,  must  be  produced  abroad. 
For  meat  the  poor  people  depend  mostly  on 
salt  codfish;  and  rice  or  flour  they  must  have 
or  almost  starve.  Now  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment put  a  tariff  of  $4  a  barrel  on  flour,  and 
a  corresponding  tariff  on  rice  and  codfish. 
These  import  duties  ought  to  be  immediately 
removed.  General  Brooke,  when  he  took 
military  command  of  the  island,  could  have 
done  it  by  right  of  his  own  authority,  but  it 
was  easier  to  keep  the  tariff  as  it  was,  and 
the  local  merchants  did  not  want  to  lose 
money  on  the  stock  in  hand,  and  this  relief 
was  not  given.  The  officer  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  largest  cities  told  me  that  the  people, 
especially  in  the  interior,  were  saying  that 
apart  from  the  change  in  the  color  of  the 
flag  they  saw  little  difference,  and  that  they 
were  still  starving,  as  in  Spanish  times,  be- 
cause the  United  States  Government  wUl 
not  let  them  get  flour  and  rice  and  fish  to 
live  on.    It  is  easy  to  see,  as  the  surgeons  all 


just  performed,  is  the  order  suspending  for     say,  that  they  are  an  anaemic  people,  that 


a  year  the  summary  foreclosure  of  mort- 
gages on  agricultural  property.  Many  mort- 
gages on  estates  are  held  by  Spaniards  who 
wish  to  go  to  Spain,  and  who,  under  the  pres- 
ent laws,  could  foreclose  at  a  month's  notice. 


multitudes  of  them  do  not  get  enough  solid 
food  to  keep  them  in  physical  vigor. 

The  ill  will  of  the  people  toward  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  as  they  have  seen  it,  is  every- 
where pronounced.    This  does  not  mean  that 


The   suspension   of   this    law    is   only   what  they  are  infidels,  not  at  all;  I  doubt  if  there 

the  Spanish  Government  did,  not  two  years  are  any  infidels.    They  believe  in  God  and 

ago,  for  their  own  purposes,  and  it  is  a  fre-  the    Christian    religion,    but    not    in    their 

quent  method  of  alleviation  in  times  of  dis-  priests,  as  a  general  thing.    Of  course,  there 

tress-t+irough  war;  indeed,  it  had  its  parallel  are  excellent  pnests  who  have  the  people's 

ID    the    Soutbero    States    after    our    Civil  respect,  but  they  are  not  numerous.    An  il- 
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lustration  comes  to  me  from  the  city  of  Are- 
cibo,  the  largest  next  to  San  Juan,  on  the 
northern  coast.  At  one  end  of  the  main 
street  of  Arecibo  is  the  large  church  and 
the  plaza;  at  the  other  end  is  a  comparative- 
ly new  and  well  kept  hospital.  Attached  to 
the  hospital  was  a  very  pretty  little  chapel, 
both  chapel  and  hospital  built  b/  the  mu- 
nicipality. The  sisters  in  charge  fled  to  San 
Juan  when  the  city  was  taken  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  hospital  put  under  the  charge 
of  an  army  surgeon.  They  had  secured  gifts 
from  the  people  to  fit  up  the  chapel  in  very 
pretty  Catholic  style,  with  altars,  crosses, 
images,  candelabra,  embroideries,  etc.  They 
demanded  that  all  these  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  chapel  and  given  to  them  to  take  to 
San  Juan.  The  people  of  Arecibo  protested 
against  it  as  not  only  a  desecration,  but  as 
robbing  them  of  what  they  had  given  for 
their  own  chapel,  but  the  sisters  were  sup- 
ported in  their  claim  by  Father  Sherman, 
who  has,  in  a  way,  been  the  representative  of 
the  American  Catholic  Church.  General 
Henry,  to  whom  Father  Sherman  and  the 
sisters  appealed,  directed  Colonel  Tyson  to 
ascertain  to  whom  the  ecclesiastical  para- 
phernalia belonged  and  give  it  to  the  owners. 
He  called  together  the  Alcalde,  or  Mayor,  the 
old  priest  of  the  big  church,  the  sisters  and 
Father  Sherman.  After  discussion  it  was 
agreed  by  all  that  the  priest,  for  whom  all 
had  respect,  and  who  was  supposed  to  know 
fully  all  the  facts,  should  be  the  arbiter  of 
the  dispute.  He  assigned  the  property  to 
the  sisters,  and  they  stripped  the  chapel  of 
every  portable  object,  even  attempting  to 
remove  the  brackets  that  were  nailed  to  the 
wall.  Very  lilvely  the  priest  gave  the  correct 
legal  decision,  and  he  was  supported  in  it 
by  Father  Sherman;  but  the  decision  so 
much  enraged  the  people  that  the  Alcalde 
was  compelled  to  resign.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church 
nothing  worse  could  have  been  done;  the  peo- 
ple might  very  easily,  I  presume,  have  been 
persuaded  to  withdraw  from  the  Church. 

The  field  is  wide  open  for  educational  or 
religious  work.  Everywhere  the  people  are 
dissatisfied  with  their  schools  and  are  ready 
to  welcome  good  American  schools  and 
teachers.  I  have  this  day  visited  some  half 
do?en    "  colleges,"     or     public     schools,    in 


the  beautiful  town  of  Mayaguez,  said  to  be 
the  best  built  city  in  Porto  Rico,  and  where 
the  citizens  are  quite  as  progressive  as  any- 
wliei-e  else  on  the  island.  Let  it  be  premised 
that  I'orto  Rico  has  about  as  perfect  a  sys- 
tem of  schools,  on  paper,  as  can  be  devised. 
It  is  the  French  system,  and  the  only  criti- 
cism is  that  it  is  not  carried  out;  there  are 
enormous  gaps  in  the  execution.  Here  in 
Mayaguez,  with  its  15,000  inhabitants,  be- 
sides the  suburbs,  there  are  perhaps  a  dozen 
public  schools,  half  of  them  for  girls,  the 
otlier  half  for  boys.  They  are  all  of  one 
grade,  for  children  from  about  seven  to 
thirteen.  There  are  no  public  primary 
schools  in  which  the  letters  are  learned;  that 
is  done  by  private  teaching.  These  public 
schools  require  tuition  fees  from  those  who 
can  pay,  and  about  a  quarter  of  the  pupils 
are  thus  pay-scholars;  the  rest  pay  nothing. 
There  are  from  fifty  to  over  a  hundred  pu- 
pils in  each  school,  and  two  or  three  teachers. 
There  are  no  school  buildings,  but  one  or  two 
or  three  rooms  are  given  to  the  school  in  th<^ 
house  where  the  teacher  lives.  The  course 
includes  religion,  arithmetic  through  frac- 
tions and  decimals,  geography,  grammar,  the 
history  of  Spain,  also  "  geometry,"  by  which 
is  meant  the  ability  to  draw  parallel  lines 
and  the  various  sorts  of  angles  by  eye.  All 
the  reciting  I  have  heard  has  been  by  rote, 
a  mere  exercise  of  rapid  parrot  repetition. 
There  are  almost  no  school  books  used,  but 
the  scholar  writes  down  what  the  teacher 
tells,  or  has  written,  as  copy,  even  in  such 
things  as  a  list  of  capes  or  peninsulas.  The 
reading  is  of  the  same  mechanical  sort.  The 
schools  are  of  the  old-fashioned  ungraded 
district  school  type,  but  with  a  vastly  infe- 
rior type  of  teaching.  But  the  children, 
white  and  colored,  all  together,  are  quick  and 
bright,  and  they  do  not  need  to  waste  two 
years  of  their  best  time  for  acquisition  in 
learning  how  to  read  an  abominably  mis- 
spelled language. 

Of  course,  we  Americans  will  introduce 
better  schools.  I  hope  that  Gen.  John  Eaton, 
who  has  been  sent  by  the  Government  to 
give  his  help  to  the  public  schools,  will  be 
able  to  do  much.  He  certainly  can  if  he  gets 
any  appropriation  from  the  Government 
which  will  allow  him  to  bring  a  number  of 
competent  assistants  and  teachers  trained  in 
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our  methods.  But  what  will  do  the  most 
good  will  be  schools  of  a  thorough  normal 
grade.  At  present  there  are  not  on  the  is- 
land more  than  two  schools  above  the  grade 
of  those  1  have  described.  There  is  at  San 
Juan  an  "  Institute,"  which  gives  the  degree 
of  A.B.  to  young  men  on  a  college  course  of 
tive  years,  carrying  the  pupil  through  what 
would  be  one  or  two  years  of  an  American 
college.  There  is  also  a  normal  school  for 
girls,  and  a  degree  from  one  of  these  schools 
is  required  of  all  teachers. 

I  have  said  that  religious  teaching  will  be 
received  without  prejudice.  I  only  hope  that 
our  benevolent  societies  may  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  denominationalism  in  this 
work,  and  consider  only  the  need  of  estab- 
lishing pure  Churches  of  the  simple  Gospel. 
For  such  religious  work  there  is  room 
enough,  and  it  is  greatly  needed.  I  may 
add  that  educational  and  religious  worlv  in 
Porto  Rico  need  not  be  expensive.    But  it  is 


very  desirable  tliat  some  persons  of  means 
should  give  special  gifts  to  inaugurate  this 
work.  There  are  towns  where  one  or  two  thou- 
sand dollars  would  give  a  good  start.  There 
are  other  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class 
where  it  might  be  desirable  to  expend  ten 
or  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase 
of  ground,  the  erection  and  finishing  of 
buildings,  and  the  installation  of  the  work. 
liCt  it  be  begun  well,  under  the  best  auspices, 
with  the  best  teachers  and  the  best  methods, 
and  the  school  system  of  our  new  island  will 
be  very  speedily  reformed.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  on  my  return  to  New  York  to  give  fur- 
ther information  or  suggestions  to  any  whose 
patriotism  or  religious  impulse  leads  them 
to  take  up  this  duty.  I  believe  that  God  has 
put  this  task  upon  us,  and  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  its  successful  inauguration  may 
rest  upon  some  of  those  who  shall  read  these 
lines. 

Mayaguez,  Pokto  Rico. 


SUNDAY    WORK    IN    COLLEGES. 

BY    CHARLES    F.     THWING,    D.D.,    LL.D., 
Phesiuent  of  Adelbert  College  and  Western  Reserve  University. 


That  the  American  college  student  is  in- 
clined to  work  seven  days  a  week  and  that 
manj'  American  college  students  do 
work  seven  days  a  week  are  pretty 
clear  facts.  If  the  reader  should  ask 
an  ordinary  student  whether  he  worked 
on  Sunday  he  would  promptly  receive 
an  affirmative  reply.  I  recently  heard 
a  Congregational  pastor  in  a  college  town 
having  some  three  thousand  college  students 
afllrm  that  nine-tenths  of  the  students  and 
teachers  in  the  university  studied  Sundays. 
Studying  on  the  Sabbath  is  not  at  all  con- 
fined to  students  who  are  known  as  irrelig- 
ious. Possibly  as  large  a  proportion  of  those 
who  are  recognized  as  Christians  devote  at 
least  a  part  of  the  Sabbath  to  study  as  of 
those  who  are  not  recognized  as  Christians. 
I  have  myself  been  quite  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised and  even  a  bit  shocked  in  talking  with 
men  distinguished  for  their  active  Christian 
work  to  find  that,  if  not  constantly,  at  least 
sometimes,  as  on  the  eve  of  examinations. 


they  transform  Sunday  into  a  work-day.  Be  it 
said,  too,  that  this  condition  does  not  belong 
to  the  colleges  only.  A  large  proportion- 
judging  from  what  I  know,  not  far  from 
one-half— of  the  students  in  the  upper  classes 
of  the  high  schools  use  a  part  of  Sunday  in 
the  preparation  of  Monday's  lessons.  It  is 
also  to  be  said  that  these  students  are  mem- 
bers of  homes  and  are  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  their  parents. 

The  causes  of  this  condition  are  almost  as 
patent  as  is  the  fact  of  the  condition  itself. 
A  prevailing  and  comprehensive  cause  lies 
In  the  general  and  increasing  disregard  of 
Sunday.  It  is  constantly  said  thiat  "  the 
Sabbath  is  going."  The  remark  would  be 
quite  as  true,  "  The  Sunday  is  gone."  That 
the  Sunday  of  certain  people  of  two  hundred 
years  ago  is  gone,  one  can  well  rejoice.  But 
that  the  Sunday  which  is  primarily  a  day  of 
rest  and  worship  is  going,  or  is  gone,  one 
sorrows  over  with  sorrow  inexpressible. 
That  the  Sunday,  too,  which  is  a  day  of  rest 
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for  all  ix'oplo— even  if  it  be  for  worship  of  a 
email  ininonti^— is  gone,  one  also  sorrows 
over.  Bnt.  whether  with  pain  or  without, 
one  must  simply  recognize  that  in  the  gen- 
eral disregard  of  the  Sabbath,  its  two  twin 
purposes  of  worship  and  rest  are  constantly 
eliminated  for  the  college  man. 

A  second  cause  lies  in  the  proper  and  right 
desire  of  the  college  man  to  enlarge  his 
knowledge,  to  pursue  investigations,  to 
learii  his  lessons,  to  secure  intellectual  en- 
richment. These  conditions  represent  to 
him  the  supreme  intellectual  purposes  of  his 
college  education.  In  each  to-day  the  college 
student  looks  forward  to  every  to-morrow. 
Sunday  and  Monday  are  no  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  The  teacher  assigns  tasks  to  be 
done  and  to  be  presented  as  done  on  the  first 
work-da3'of  the  week.  Certain  professors  seem 
to  assign  on  Friday  and  Saturday  lessons  un- 
usiially  long  and  exceptionally  hard.  For 
professors  have  been  known  to  reply,  when 
students  uttered  protest  against  the  length 
of  the  lessons  or  the  difficulty  of  the  tasks 
assigned  on  the  last  days  of  the  week,  that 
'•  Sunday  is  a  free  day  in  which  you  can  have 
ten  hours  for  work."  But  whether  profes- 
sors do  or  do  not  assign  extra  tasks,  the 
faithful  student  desires  to  get  the  most  out 
of  and  through  his  college  course,  and,  there- 
fore, the  temptation  to  work  Sunday  is  se- 
vere. 

Akin  to  this  desire  for  intellectual  enrich- 
ment is  the  desire  to  use  Saturday,  or  Sat- 
urday afternoon  at  least,  as  a  holiday.  Most 
colleges  still  retain  Saturday  afternoon  as  a 
time  of  freedom  from  college  exercises.  Cer- 
tain colleges,  however,  are  coming  to  use 
Saturday  afternoon  like  the  afternoon  of  any 
other  day  in  the  week,  so  hard  is  it  becoming 
to  find  sufficient  hours  of  daylight  for  the 
placing  of  lectures  and  recitations.  The  stu- 
dent is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  man  of  pleasure. 
He  wishes  to  have  a  good  time.  Sitting  at 
his  books  for  eight  or  ten  (or  six)  hours  a  day 
for  five  days  in  the  week,  obliged  to  follow 
a  certain  order  throughout  this  time,  the 
coming  of  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  is  wel- 
comed as  a  time  of  rest  and  play.  He  there- 
fore finds  himself  unwilling  to  buckle  him- 
self down  to  the  tasks  of  his  books  upon  that 
afternoon.  But  frequently  he  is  obliged  to 
choose  between  on  the  one  side  making  bis 


Saturday  afternoon  a  time  of  work  and  his 
Sunday  a  day  of  rest  and  on  the  other  side 
making  the  following  Sunday  a  time  of  work 
and  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  a  time  of  rest. 
If  he  plays  Saturday  afternoon,  he  must 
study  Sunday.  He  can  keep  his  Sunday  free 
from  work  only  by  spending  the  hours  of 
Saturday  afternoon  over  his  books. 

Be  it  also  said  with  reference  to  studying-- 
and  said  with  the  utmost  frankness — that 
the  student  finds  in  not  a  few  of  his  profes- 
sors examples  of  work  on  Sunday.  In  not  a 
few  universities  it  is  known  that  professors 
of  eminence  and  of  great  worth  feel  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  keep  their  laboratories 
closed.  They  themselves  are  seen  wending 
their  way  to  their  places  of  research  at  the 
liours  of  Sunday  morning  when  other  people 
are  taking  their  way  to  places  of  worship. 
Such  professors  are  not  infrequently  men  of 
large  working  power  and  of  great  ability. 
To  such  men  students  look  for  guidance  in 
matters  of  conduct  as  they  do  for  inspiration 
in  matters  of  scholarship. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  question 
of  Sunday  work  is  far  more  serious  for  the 
college  woman  than  it  is  for  the  college  man. 
For  the  college  woman  is  obliged  to  render 
to  herself  many  services  which  the  college 
man  perhaps  ought  to  render  himself,  but 
which  he  usually  declines  to  render.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  the  matter  of  clothes  rep- 
resents a  much  greater  interest  for  the 
woman  in  college  than  for  the  man.  For  the 
women  who  are  in  college  tell  me  that  half 
a  day  a  week  should  be  reserved  for  caring 
for  one's  clothes.  Thus  the  period  for  recre- 
ation for  the  college  woman  is  so  much  less- 
ened over  that  Avhich  the  college  man  enjoys. 
The  demand,  therefore,  which  she  makes  for 
recreation  is  far  stronger  than  that  which 
he  makes,  and  the  argument  which  she  of- 
fers to  herself  and  her  friends  in  behalf  of 
studying  seven  days  in  the  week  is  more  per- 
suasive than  any  which  her  collegiate  broth- 
er can  offer. 

In  removing  such  conditions,  which  prove 
to  be  temptations,  the  colleges  have  adopted 
two  or  three  methods.  One  of  these  methods 
consists  in  making  Monday  a  holiday,  or  at 
least  in  making  INIonday  morning  a  half  holi- 
day. Such  freedom,  of  course,  largely  re- 
moves the  temptation  to  study  Sunday  ex- 
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cept  from  the  most  foremiuded  of  the  stu- 
dents. For  that  student  is  unique,  although 
he  does  exist,  who  will  use  Sunday  in  the 
preparation  of  the  lessons  set  for  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday,  when  Monday  is  to  him  a  day  as 
free  as  is  Sunday  itself.  Some  colleges  also 
try  to  lessen  what  they  would  regard  as  the 
evils  of  Sunday  work  by  making  the  larger 
part  of  the  recitations  of  Monday  consist  of 
exercises  in  the  Bible.  Such  exercises  may 
belong  to  the  Greek  department  ;  and  in 
that  case  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
becomes  the  object  of  study  quite  as  closely 
as  the  Greek  of  Sophocles  or  of  Demos- 
thenes. Various  exercises  in  the  English  Bi- 
ble are  also  set  for  Monday  morning.  For  it  is 
held  that  if  the  men  will  study  Sunday— as 
they  probably  will— it  is  better  for  them  to 
study  their  Bible  than  to  study  their  chemis- 
try or  psychology. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  amount  of  study 
done  in  the  American  college  on  Sunday  two 
or  three  other  methods  which  possibly  may 
be  of  some  value  are  open.  The  method,  of 
course,  is  not  open  of  commanding  the  stu- 
dent not  to  study  Sunday.  The  wise  college, 
like  the  wise  parent,  will  give  very  few  posi- 
tive commands.  For  if  the  college  does  give 
positive  commands  to  men  of  about  the  age  of 
twenty,  it  is  usually  found  that  the  com- 
mands are  honored  far  more  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  It  weakens  the  col- 
lege as  well  as  the  student  to  give  commands 
which  the  student  will  break  and  which,  in 
advance  of  the  giving,  the  college  knows  the 
student  will  break,  and  which  also  the  col- 
lege has  no  means  of  detecting  whether  the 
Individual  student  has  broken  or  not. 

Among  the  means  which  possibly  might 
prove  to  be  somewhat  persuasive  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  wise  to  try  to  convince  the  stu- 
dent that  one  day  in  seven  should  be  to  him 
a  day  of  rest.  It  should  be  easy  to  cause 
him  to  believe  that  the  Sabbath  is  to  him 
a  physical  necessity.  No  nation,  no  man  as 
a  rule,  no  horse,  no  machine,  can  run  con- 
stantly without  going  to  pieces  earlier  than 
it  should  go  to  pieces.  The  necessity  of  the 
Sabbath  as  found  in  the  human  constitution 
Is  a  far  more  significant  reason  to  the  stu- 
dent than  any  command  found  in  the  twen- 
tieth chapter  of  Exodus  or  that  is  founded 
upon  any  technically  religious  interpretation 


wliicli  can  be  given  to  Christ's  remark  that 
the  "  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath."  In  the  case  of  the 
Sabbath,  as  in  the  case  of  smoking,  the 
moral  element  may  have  small  weight  In 
persuading  men,  but  the  hygienic  element 
may  and  should  and  does  have  great  weight. 

It  may  also  be  said  to  the  student  that  he 
can  do  more  work  in  six  days  than  he  can  In 
seven  through  the  concentration  of  his  pow- 
ers. The  merchant  who  affirmed  that  he 
could  not  do  his  business  in  twelve  months, 
but  that  he  could  in  eleven,  was  a  wise  man. 
One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  American 
college  man  is  the  need  of  sheer  and  abso- 
lute concentration.  He  should  learn  the 
summoning  of  all  his  power  for  the  perform- 
ance of  a  specific  task.  Such  concentration 
may  be  both  the  cause  and  the  result  of  the 
freedom  from  all  work  upon  one  day  of  the 
seven. 

It  also  becomes  the  duty  of  the  college 
through  the  proper  agency  to  indicate  to  the 
students  what  is  the  best  use  to  be  made  of 
the  Sabbath,  The  idea  of  rest  as  intellectual 
vacancy  has  long  ago  faded  and,  of  course, 
it  ought  to  have  faded.  One  can  no  more  ex- 
pect the  mind  of  a  college  student  to  remain 
vacant  on  the  Sabbath  than  one  can  expect 
the  water  in  the  boiler  to  remain  cold  when 
there  is  fire  burning  beneath.  One  should 
not  ask  either  that  the  employments  of  the 
Sabbath  should  be  entirely  separate  or  re- 
mote from  the  employments  of  the  week. 
The  studies  of  the  Sabbath  should  minister 
to  the  value  of  the  other  studies,  and  yet 
they  should  be  so  apart  from  the  week-day 
studies  that  their  pursuit  shoull  bring  into 
service  faculties  different  from  those  em- 
ployed in  the  week-day  pursuits. 

It  is  to  my  mind  fitting  that  the  college  stu- 
dent should  give  to  himself  a  very  free  range 
of  reading  on  the  Sabbath.  Biography,  his- 
tory and  even  novels  may  represent  to  him 
powers  of  enlargement,  enrichment  and  of 
inspiration  which  are  the  choicest  results  of 
his  regular  studies,  and  yet  these  readings 
may  be  in  themselves  quite  apart  from  the 
contents  of  his  ordinary  books.  The  college 
student  should  come  to  the  evening  of  his 
Sunday  having  a  body  rested,  having  a  mind 
clearer,  a  heart  purer,  a  will  more  firmly 
set  to  the  right,  appetites  under  firmer  and 
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more  constant  control,  desires  more  aspir- 
ing, aspirations  higher,  purposes  loftier,  his 
whole  nature  aflame  with  finer  and  nobler 
enthusiasms  than  were  his  at  the  sun-rising 
of  that  day.  Reading,  reflecting,  talking, 
the  walk  in  the  field,  the  walk  on  the  street, 
worship  in  the  great  congregation,  worship 
in  solitude,  conversation  with  dearest  friends 
by  letter  or  tongue,  represent  the  wisest 
methods  for  securing  these  precious  results. 
Yet  I  Avould  not  permit  this  little  paper  to 
conrey  the  impression  that  I  regard  studying 
on  Sunday  as  an  offense  of  such  religious 
and  moral  heinousness  as  are  most  of  the 
offens(^s  forbidden  in  the  decalogue.  One 
should  interpret  the  command  "  Remember 
the  Sabbath  Day  to  keep  it  holy  "  in  the  light 
of  Christ's  words,  "  The  Sabbath  was  made 
for   man    and    not   man    for   the    Sabbath." 


How  fai'  forth  it  is  directly  or  indirectly 
wrong  for  one  to  use  seven  days  in  the  week 
for  college  work  is  a  question  about  which 
judges,  equally  Christian  and  equally  wise, 
would  differ.  One  is  more  inclined  to  call 
the  college  man  or  woman  who  does  work 
seven  days  a  week  and  thirty  days  a  month 
foolish  rather  than  sinful.  Of  course  the 
foolishness  may  arise  from  or  result  in  sin  ; 
and,  of  course,  in  this  as  in  every  case  the 
sin  arises  from  and  somewhat  results  in 
foolishness  itself.  But  that  it  is  a  mistake 
and  more  or  less  of  a  moral  wrong  for  stu- 
dents in  the  American  colleges  to  study  Sun- 
day most  people  will  agree,  as  it  is  true  that 
most  people  will  also  agree  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  makes  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  the  enrichment  of  civilization. 

Cleveland,  O. 


FIGHTING   THE    FILIPINOS. 

BY    CAPT.     WILLIAM    G.     BATES, 
Formerly  Chief  of  Staff  to  Gen.  Francis  V.  Greene 


The  conflict  which  occurred  on  the  4th, 
5th  and  6th  of  February  between  the  Fili- 
pinos and  Americans  was  most  distressing, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  quite  unavoid- 
able in  the  nature  of  things.  The  natives 
have  been  edging  toward  it  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  has  not  taken  by  surprise  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  situation. 

Our  business  in  tlie  islands  is  to  fight  the 
Spaniards  who  have  made  war  upon  us. 
Technically  our  war  with  Spain  still  exists, 
and  technically  the  attack  upon  us  by  the 
Filipinos,  who  are  as  yet  Spanish  subjects, 
constitutes  a  violation  of  the  protocol  by 
the  Spaniards. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  last  June  that  I 
started  from  San  Francisco  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  I  was  with  the  second  expe- 
dition of  3,500  men,  having  been  promoted 
captain  and  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of 
United  States  Volunteers,  and  assigned  to 
duty  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  F.  V.  Greene.  We 
arrived  in  Manila  Bay  on  July  16th,  and 
went  into  camp  between  Paranaque  and  Ma- 
late,  near  the  Tambo  Fish  Market,  about  five 
miles  from  the  city  of  Manila.  While  we 
were  in  camp  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to 
obser\3   the   men    of   the   so-called    Filipino 


army.  Many  of  them  were  uniformed  and 
all  were  armed  with  Mausers  or  Reming- 
tons. There  was  little  discipline  among 
them  according  to  our  ideas. 

As  nearly  as  we  could  ascertain,  it  was 
the  custom  of  these  soldiers  to  prepare  at 
their  homes  food  sufficient  to  last  two  or 
three  days,  and  go  with  it  to  the  trenches, 
where  they  would  remain  till  all  their  food 
was  exhausted,  when  they  would  go  home 
again  and  get  a  fresh  supply.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  constant  stream  of  these  soldiers 
on  the  Calle  Real  (the  main  road  near  our 
position),  and  many  of  them  walked  through 
our  camp.  They  were  of  all  ages,  but  prin- 
cipally young  men  and  boys.  I  found  them 
very  enthusiastic  and  filled  wuth  an  ardent 
and  genuine  patriotism,  trusting  and  hoping 
that  the,  by  them,  hated  Spaniards  would 
soon  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  their 
independence  obtained. 

Their  method  of  fighting  semed  somewhat 
peculiar  to  us.  I  saw  several  night  engage- 
ments, which  began  precisely  as  the  engage- 
ment of  Saturday,  February  4th,  is  reported 
to  have  begun.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
Filipinos  at  some  time  during  the  night  to 
open  fire  on  the  Spanish  lines  and  keep  it  up 
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for  two  or  three  hours.    The  Spaniards  from 
their  works  would  reply  in  the  same  manner, 
and  a  large  amount  of  ammunition  would  be 
expended  by  both  sides  with  little  result,  be- 
yond a  tew  men  wounded  and  possibly  one 
or  two  killed.    Such  lights  as  these  were  of 
almost   nightly  occurrence,   and   I  have   no 
doubt  that  it  was  a  fight  of  this  kind  that 
the  Filipinos  began  on  the  night  of  Febru- 
ary 4th.      According  to  their  custom   they 
probably    considered    it    over    when    they 
stopped  firing,   and  never  for  one  moment 
supposed  that  the  Americans  would  continue 
the  battle  the  next  morning  and  advance  to 
the  attack.    When  that  happened  they  were 
not  only  surprised,  but  utterly  unprepared. 
They  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  fighting 
or  seeing  civilized  troops  fight  outside  en- 
trenchments, and  it  was  beyond  their  com- 
prehension that  soldiers  could  be  got  to  ad- 
vance across  the  open  and  attack  fortified 
positions.    The  experience  is  similar  to  noth- 
ing in  their  history,  and  the  l^-^ison,  while  it 
is  a  severe  one,  was  neces?   .y  and  will  have 
a  most  salutary  effect  on  all  future  dealings 
between  the  Americans  and  the  natives.  The 
belief  that  the  Americans  are  afraid  because 
they   have  treated  the   Filipinos  fairly  has 
been  rudely  dispelled.    It  probably  has  be- 
come very  apparent  to  them  that  the  Ameri- 
can troops  are  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and 
that  the  commanding  officers  are  thoroughly 
able  to  enforce  their  orders. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Filipino  people,  in- 
cluding those  of  education  and  wealth, 
would  Avelcome  an  American  protectorate. 
Aguiualdo  is  a  bright,  shrewd,  intelligent 
man  and  realizes  that  an  American  protecto- 
rate would  deprive  him  of  power  and  author- 
ity in  the  islands,  and  so  is  opposed  to  it. 
The  so-called  Filipino  Republic  exists  only 
on  paper,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Aguin- 
aldo  has  come  out  in  his  true  colors  as  the 
dictator,  which  he  has  always  been,  and 
dropped  the  pretense  of  a  republic  and  a  con- 
gress. The  situation  becomes  much  clarified 
by  his  action,  and  will  be  better  understood 
in  this  country.  The  Tagalogs  are  about 
the  only  people  in  the  Philippines  who  are 
supporting  him,  and  while  it  is  true  that  they 
comprise  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Luzon,  they  are  not  very  numerous  in  most 
of  the  other  islands.    It  must  also  be  remem- 


bered that  a  large  number  of  the  Tagals  are 
opposed  to  Aguinaldo.  Having  no  navy  or 
boats  of  any  description  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  extend  his  power  to 
any  of  the  other  islands. 

That  the  Filipinos  should  misunderstand 
the  Americans  was  almost  inevitable.  For 
a  great  many  years  they  had  been  treated  in 
a  very  severe  and  harsh  manner  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  as  Spanish  rule  was  the  only  one 
that  they  ever  knew  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  force  and  power  are  always 
harsh  and  severe.  When  the  American 
troops  captured  the  city  of  Manila,  therefore, 
and  began  to  govern  it  in  accordance  with 
the  ideas  on  which  we  have  been  brought  up 
and  with  which  we  have  been  familiar  from 
our  earliest  childhood,  the  inhabitants  were 
unable  to  understand  our  methods,  and,  as 
is  usually  the  case  with  the  less  civilized  peo- 
ples, mistook  curtesy  and  fair  dealing  for 
fear.  As  a  result,  according  to  the  reports 
from  Manila  since  last  fall,  they  have  shown 
a  constantly  increasing  spirit  of  arrogance 
and  overbearing  aggressiveness,  till  at  last 
it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  demon- 
strate that  fear  is  not  a  component  part  of 
the  American  character.  Whether  or  not 
this  conflict  could  have  been  avoided  by  an 
early  ratification  of  the  treaty  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  teach  them 
the  lesson  sooner  or  later. 

The  insurgents  who  were  in  the  field 
against  Spain  previous  to  the  beginning  of 
our  war  were  of  some  use  to  the  Americans 
in  the  investment  of  the  city  of  Manila.  This, 
however,  gave  them  no  right  to  participate 
in  the  surrender  or  enter  the  city  with  the 
American  troops.  It  is  a  well-known  principle 
of  modern  warfare,  and  one  that  needs  no  ar- 
gument, that  the  conquering  army  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  of  good  order 
and  for  the  safety  of  people  and  property  in 
a  captured  city.  It  would  have  been  the 
hight  of  folly  for  us  to  admit  to  the  citj  at 
the  time  of  its  surrender  several  thousands  of 
armed  natives,  under  comparatively  no  dis- 
cipline, more  particuarly  as  it  was  generally 
reported  and  commonly  believed  that  the 
loot  of  the  city  had  been  promised  by  Aguin- 
aldo to  his  followers  in  lieu  of  pay. 
The   problem   of   policing  the  city,   main- 
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lainiDg  order,  scciniii^i  the  safely  of  proper- 
ty and  person  and  taking  care  of  some 
13,000  Spanish  prisoners  was  quite  sufficient 
for  the  10,000  or  11,000  Americans  on  the 
ground,  without  liaving  the  added  responsi- 
bility of  looliing  after  10,000  of  Aguinaldo's 
men  and  keeping  them  within  bounds.  There 
was  no  reason  why  the  natives  should  have 
been  consulted  or  asked  to  co-operate  with 
our  troops.  On  the  face  of  things  they  were 
engaged  in  rebellion  against  their  lawful 
rulers,  and  altho  they  helped  us,  we  had 
ships,  troops  and  supplies  enough  to  accom- 
plish our  ends  without  their  aid.  No  alliance 
was  ever  made  with  them,  and  no  commu- 
nication had  been  held  between  Aguinaldo 
and  General  Merritt.  so  that  they  could  not 
be  considered  allies. 

My  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that 
ordinarily  the  Filipinos  are  docile,  law-abid- 
ing and  easy  to  control,  and  when  they  re- 
alize that  the  Spanish  power  is  forever  ended 
in  the  islands  and  that  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  is  established,  it  is  not  likely 
that  there  will  be  any  serious  resistance  to 
the  government  that  we  may  set  up.  The 
general  opinion  among  white  men  who  have 
observed  them  closely  is  that  the  natives 
must  be  governed  with  absolute  justice  and 
great  firmness.  Men  of  ability  possessed  of 
these  two  qualities  should  be  sent  as  repre- 
sentatives of  this  country.  The  officers  already 
on  the  scene  seem  to  be  of  the  right  sort  and 
well  able  to  control  the  situation.  In  most 
of  the  islands,  particularly  those  to  the  south, 
there  are  savage  tribes,  and  these  will  give 
us  some  trouble  from  time  to  time,  but 
proper  military  precautions  will  enable  us 
to  control  them. 

The  islands  themselves  are  immensely  fer- 
tile. The  soil  is  such  as  we  know  nothing 
about  in  this  country,  and  bears  crops  year 
after  year  Avithout  artificial  aid.  There  are 
vast  and  valuable  forests,  and  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  country,  are  known  to  be 
e^. tensive  and  very  rich.  The  policy  of  the 
Spanish  Government  from  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  the  islands  has  been  one  of  re- 
pression, and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing farming  implements,  is  of  the  rudest 
possible  description.  The  contrast  between 
the  methods  of  sugar  making  in  Hawaii, 
where    the   latest    and    most    improved    ap- 


Ijliances  are  used,  and  in  the  I'hilippiues. 
where  the  most  modern  machines  are  about 
lifty  years  old,  is  very  marked. 

With  proper  government,  supplemented  by 
American  enterprise,  the  Philippine  Islands 
can  be  made,  in  a  few  years,  very  valuable 
and  a  source  of  large  income.  The  figures 
show  that  with  fair  taxation  the  islands 
can  be  made  self-supporting  from  the  start, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cost  of  a  portion  of 
the  army  of  occupation.  They  have  always 
furnished  a  large  income,  and  with  an  hon- 
estly and  properly  administered  government 
certain  improvements  which  were  planned 
by  the  Spaniards  could  be  carried  out. 

The  problem  of  governing  and  developing 
the  resources  of  the  Philippines  is  no  more 
difficult  than  many  others  that  have  con- 
fronted our  people  in  the  past  and  have  been 
solved  by  them.  The  Filipinos  need  and  will 
welcome  the  protection  of  a  strong  nation 
that  will  guard  them  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  predatory  powers.  Opportunity  for  local 
self-government  might  in  a  short  time  exert 
a  most  favorable  educational  influence.  At 
pr-eseut  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  United 
States,  having  destroyed 'the  existing  govern- 
ment, to  administer  the  islands  in  the  inter- 
est of  civilization  and  prevent  anarchy,  riot 
and  bloodshed. 

The  magnificent  showing  which  our  men 
made  in  the  recent  battles  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  First  Nebraska,  First  Colorado 
and  First  Cc  '^omia  regiments  were  in  Gen- 
eral Greene's  bi^c'^de,  and  I  had  exceptional 
opportunities  for  studying  them.  They  were 
fair  representatives  of  all  the  troops  sent  to 
the  Philippines.  Their  behavior  at  all  times 
was  admirable.  They  endured  the  hardships 
of  the  trenches  and  camp  life  and  performed 
the  most  arduous  service  not  only  without 
complaint,  but  cheerfully.  The  men  real- 
ized that  the  work  laid  out  for  them  was 
necessary,  that  their  officers  would  not  ask 
them  to  undergo  hardships  that  they  them- 
selves did  not  face,  and  were  providing  for 
them  as  well  as  was  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Troops  which  showed  such  patience,  devo- 
tion and  courage  amid  the  hardships  and 
sufferings  of  last  August  may  be  confidently 
relied  on  now  or  at  any  future  time. 

New  York  City. 
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BY    A    FLOOR    CORRESPONDENT    AT    WASHINGTON. 


"  I  WAS  in  the  galleries,"  said  a  lady, 
"  when  the  declaration  of  war  was  made, 
and  now  1  want  to  be  in  the  Senate  when 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  is  ratified."  There 
^^  ere  a  good  many  who  seemed  to  share  her 
desire  last  ^Monday,  and  before  the  Senate 
was  called  to  order  the  galleries  were  tilled. 
Many  who  came  late  were  turned  away. 

It  was  a  day  of  anxious  suspense.  War 
and  peace  were  lianging  in  the  balance.  It 
was  impossible  to  tell  a  few  hours  before  the 
vote  just  how  it  would  go.  Senators  Gor- 
man and  Hoar  were  both  confident  that  the 
Treaty  would  be  rejected.  Senator  Davis, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, expressed  his  confidence  in  its  ratifica- 
tion. But  there  had  been  no  opportunity  for 
a  square  test  of  the  opposing  forces.  The 
chaplain  in  his  opening  prayer  did  not  ex- 
press an  opinion  upon  the  subject  or  invoke 
the  Supreme  Power  to  decide  the  question. 
The  usual  routine  business  of  the  Senate  fol- 
lowed. It  was  the  last  chance  to  present 
petitions  against  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty,  and  Senator  Hoar  fulfilled  his  duty 
by  filing  a  score  or  more  with  from  five  to 
thirty  names  on  a  sheet  protesting  against 
the  extension  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  over  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is 
the  same  petition  which  the  Anti-Imperialist 
League  has  circulated  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  in  the  expectation  of  securing 
a  large  number  of  signatures.  But  tho  the 
American  people  are  given  to  prayer  they 
are  not  given  to  praying  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  peace  and  a  reopening  of  war  with 
Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  Senators  from 
Nebraska  and  North  Dakota  took  occasion 
to  file  resolutions  of  their  respective  legisla- 
tures in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty.  There  was  sound  common  sense  in 
a  paragraph  of  the  Nebraska  resolutions: 

"  Whereas,  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  in 
no  manner  commits  this  Government  to  the  so- 
called  policy  of  expansion  or  imperialism,  but 
simply  puts  an  end  to  the  war  and  permits  the 
nation  to  assume  and  perform  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  results  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war." 


The  news  from  Manila  on  Sunday  of  the 
treachery  of  Aguinaldo  and  the  battle  with 
our  troops  and  the  flight  of  Agoncillo  from 
Washington,  it  was  felt,  might  have  a  de- 
ciding influence  in  the  vote  in  the  Senate. 
There  were  some  disposed  to  think  that  even 
Senator  Hale  might  find  in  this  event  an  op- 
portunity to  declare  promptly  for  ratifica- 
tion. The  battle  did  not,  however,  cause  any 
decided  break  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition. 

After  the  usual  routine  business  the  floor 
was  taken  by  Senator  Allen  of  Nebraska. 
The  Senator  is  a  devoted  friend  of  Colonel 
Bryan,  and  a  portion  of  his  speech,  which 
was  read  from  manuscript,  was  a  glowing 
tribute  to  that  gentleman  as  "  the  greatest 
living  American  statesman."  He  had  also  to 
explain  his  relations  to  Senator  Gorman, 
after  which  he  devoted  himself  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  main  question.  Senator  Allen  !s 
not  a  magnetic  speaker,  and  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  his  address  was  to  put  himself  on 
record  as  in  favor  of  ratification. 

Senator  Clay  of  Georgia  followed  in  an 
earnest  and  effective  speech  of  seven  or  eight 
minutes.  He  showed  his  independence  by 
taking  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  from 
his  colleague.  Senator  Bacon,  and  from  the 
majority  of  his  party.  His  words  rang  out 
with  earnestness  of  conviction  when  he  said: 
"  I  would  despise  myself  if  I  were  governed 
by  the  influence  of  friends  and  associates 
against  my  conscience  and  judgment."  The 
Senator  wished  to  be  recorded  against  the 
permanent  retention  of  the  Philippines,  but 
he  could  not  cast  his  vote  against  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Senator  Gorman  follow^ed.  As  the  leader 
of  the  opposition  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  he  secured  the  listening  ear  of 
the  galleries.  His  speech  was  given  without 
notes  and  with  the  slow,  measured  declama- 
tion and  the  imposing,  commanding  gestures 
of  the  Roman  orator.  Only  in  the  declama- 
tion and  delivery  did  the  speech  have  the 
Roman  form.  In  argument  it  was  essential- 
ly modern.  It  derived  additional  interest, 
too,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  perhaps  Sen- 
ator Gorman's  valedictory.    He  may  speak 
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again  before  the  fourth  of  March,  but  he  can 
have  no  opportunity  to  address  the  Senate 
upon  another  S!ich  momentous  question. 
KvidentJy  lie  felt  this.    He  said: 

"  Mr.  President,  on  the  third  day  of  March 
next,  if  I  shall  be  spared  so  long,  I  will  have 
served  on  this  floor  for  eighteen  years.  During 
that  whole  term  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have 
ever  uttered  a  word  that  wounded  the  feelings 
of  a  brother  Senator.  One  thing  more,  Mr. 
President,  now  is  the  best  and  the  only  opportu- 
nity probably  I  shall  ever  have  for  stating  it  in  a 
way  that  no  man  may  misunderstand  me.  I 
have  never  had  but  one  aspiration,  and  that 
measure  has  been  filled  by  the  people  of  Mary- 
land, among  whom  I  was  born  and  bred,  by 
honoring  me  with  three  terms  in  this  body.  That 
has  been  and  that  is  the  bight  of  my  ambition, 
and  I  leave  this  chamber  by  their  decree,  and 
another  who  differs  with  me  in  political  senti- 
ment will  succeed  me  on  March  fourth.  It  is 
not  in  the  mouth  of  any  man  truthfully  to  say 
that  I  have  sought  to  obtain  any  other  or  higher 
favors  by  any  act  of  mine." 

Tho  addressed  to  the  w^hole  country,  these 
words  M^ere  particularly  addressed  to  Sena- 
tor Wolcott,  who  in  his  speech  on  Saturday 
had  arraigned  the  opposition  for  attempting 
to  bring  about  some  fancied  political  advan- 
tage by  an  effort  to  defeat  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty.  Having  declared  that  in  eigh- 
teen years  he  had  not  wounded  the  feelings 
of  a  brother  Senator,  Mr.  Gorman  came  dan- 
gerously near  it  in  this  valedictory  when  he 
said,  after  quoting  from  Senator  Wolcott: 

"  I  suppose  that  a  fair  judgment  and  a  char- 
itable judgment  would  enable  me  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  alone,  of  all  the 
Senators  in  this  body,  is  the  only  one  capable 
of  such  an  utterance  when  we  are  considering 
such  a  great  question.*' 

Whether  wounded  or  not,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  was  certainly  stung  by  the  refer- 
ence. It  was  easy  to  see  that  his  blood  was 
beginning  to  boil.  He  moved  somewhat  un- 
easily in  his  seat,  not  the  uneasiness  of  a 
man  who  is  being  lashed,  but  the  uneasiness 
of  one  who  wishes  to  smite  his  smiter.  It 
was,  therefore,  perfectly  natural  that  Sena- 
tor Wolcott  should  jump  to  his  feet  when 
Senator  Gorman  concluded.  The  crowds  in 
the  gallery  were  delighted  as  they  always 
are  when  there  is  a  promise  of  a  gladiatorial 
contest.    The  opportunity  of  hearing  one  of 


(he  leading  orators  of  the  Senate  made  peo 
pie's  ears  tingle  with  anticipation.  But  tho 
Senator  Wolcott  had  risen  quickly,  another 
Senator  had  risen  before  him.  That  was 
Senator  Davis,  who  said:  "  I  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business." 

This  was  the  parliamentary  and  prohib- 
itive sword  extended  between  the  Senators 
from  Maryland  and  Colorado.  It  is  precisely 
the  same  motion  that  is  put  whenever  the 
Senate  has  to  consider  a  batch  of  nomina- 
tions and  decide  whether  some  postmaster  at 
Squedonk  or  Whisky  Diggings  shall  be  con- 
firmed. The  magnitude  of  the  question 
which  everybody  knew  was  involved  in  that 
motion  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  form. 
Whether  it  related  to  Squedonk  or  the  great 
question  of  a  century,  the  ratification  of  our 
Treaty  with  Spain,  made  no  difference  in  the 
statement  of  the  proposition,  and  Senator 
Davis  moved  it  without  pomp  or  ceremony, 
in  a  plain,  business-like  way.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Senator  Wolcott  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  might  have  five  minutes  to  an- 
swer the  personal  allusions  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland.  Senator  Davis  was 
"  very  sorry,"  but  an  agreement  had  been 
made  by  unanimous  consent  that  a  vote 
should  be  taken  at  three  o'clock.  He  felt 
constrained,  therefore,  to  object  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

"  I  hope  the  Senator  will  allow  me,"  pled 
Senator  Wolcott. 

"  I  cannot,"  replied  Senator  Davis. 

"  I  only  ask  for  five  minutes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," said  Senator  Wolcott. 

If  the  gallery  could  only  have  granted  it 
what  a  deafening  roar  of  unanimous  consent 
it  would  have  given  ! 

Senator  Gear  evidently  felt  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  was  entitled  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  and 
rose  and  asked  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  might  be  permitted 
to  proceed.  The  hopes  of  the  galleries  beat 
high,  but  they  were  dashed  to  pieces  like  a 
potter's  vessel. 

"  I  am  constrained  to  object,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," said  Mr.  Davis,  and  the  President 
put  the  motion  "  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  executive  business." 

The  galleries  groaned,  but  there  was  no 
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help.  They  had  sat  three  hoiii-s  in  their 
seats  and  there  had  been  no  brilliant  dis- 
play of  Senatorial  eloquence.  Many  had 
come,  too,  supposing  that  the  vote  was  to 
be  taken  in  open  session.  They  were  dis- 
appointed enough  when  they  found  that  the 
galleries  must  be  cleared,  and  that  the  vote 
was  to  be  taken  with  closed  doors.  The 
only  sensation  of  the  morning  had  been  fur- 
nished by  a  boozy  man  in  the  gallery,  who, 
when  Senator  Gorman  was  speaking,  cried 
out:  "What  does  he  mean,  mean,  mean?" 
And  then  three  or  four  doorkeepers  carried 
him  out,  without  waiting  to  see  whether 
Senator  Gorman  would  answer  the  question. 

The  admirers   of  Senator  Wolcott  had   a 
good  opportunity,  however,  of  hearing  him 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  he  secured  the 
close  attention  which  the  galleries  and  the 
floor  always  yield  to  him.    The  House  and 
the    Senate    may    be    depended   on  to  pay 
the  tribute  of  attention  to  the  real  orator. 
Members  do  not  always  feel  obliged  to  listen 
to  debates  in  which  they  are  not  immediate- 
ly interested.      They  escape  to    the    cloak 
rooms  or  look  over  their  mail  at  their  desks. 
The   constraints   of   curtesy   are   recognized 
when  to  neglect  them  would  be  noticeable; 
but,  after  all,   it  is  true  in  the   Senate  as 
elsewhere,  that  the  man  who  gets  the  hear- 
ing is  the  one  who  commands  it.    This  Sen- 
ator Wolcott  is  always  sure  to  do.    He  is 
gifted  with  a  fine  trumpet-like  voice  which 
fills  the  whole  chamber  with  its  resonance. 
It  is  sustained  with  great  force,  and  the  ora- 
tor never  commits  the  mistake  of  letting  the 
bottom  drop  out  of  his  sentence  by  a  weak 
cadence.    In   constitutional  argument  or  in 
legal  exposition  the  Senator  is  not  as  strong 
as  Senator  Spooner  or  Senator  Foraker,  or 
several  other  Senators.    But  in  the  elements 
which   go  to  make  up   popular  oratory,    in 
fervent  and  sustained  appeal,   in  vivid  de- 
scription, gift  of  statement,  rhetorical  color 
and  the  power  of  holding  his  audience  to 
what  seem  to  be  the  essential  elements  of  the 
subject,  Senator  Wolcott  is  not  excelled  in 
the  Senate.    And  the  gallery  vented  its  ap- 
plause when  he  had  finished. 

.To  return  to  the  Treaty.  The  doors  of  the 
Senate  were  closed  an  hour  and  ten  minutes. 
But  before  they  had  swung  open  the  news 


had  got  out  that  the  Treaty  was  ratified. 
Members  of  the  press  and  members  of  the 
House  were  eagerly  waiting  for  the  intelli- 
gence. When  Senator  Ilanna  rushed  out 
they  rend  the  news  in  his  beaming  face  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  tell  them  and  rush  to 
the  telegraph.  A  message  was  flashed  at 
once  to  the  President.  There  was  a  burst  of 
loud  applause  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives when  the  news  was  "  'phoned  "  over. 

My  readers  have  already  seen  in  the  daily 
press  just  how  the  Senators  were  lined  up 
on  both  sides,  and  the  whole  world  now 
knows  what  took  place  in  the  secrecy  of  the 
Senate  Chamber.  But  if  you  turn  to  the 
Congressional  Record  and  wish  to  see  just 
how  the  proceedings  of  that  momentous 
hour  and  ten  minutes  are  officially  described, 
you  will  find  the  following  statement,  in 
three  cold,  colorless  non-communicative 
lines: 

"  Tho  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  executive  busi 
ness.     After  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  spent  in 
executive  session,  the  doors  were  re-opened." 

What  a  calamity  it  would  be  if  the  Record 
had  ventured  to  declare  that  the  Treaty  with 
Spain  had  been  ratified  ! 

When  the  Senate  proceeded  with  its  busi- 
ness with  open  doors  there  was  a  beautiful 
wreath  of  flowers  upon  the  desk  of  Senator 
Davis.  I  do  not  know  who  put  it  there.  It 
might  appropriately  have  been  a  wreath  of 
olives.  Senator  Davis  did  not  stay  for  the 
subsequent  debate  upon  the  question  of 
passing  some  declaration  of  the  purpose  of 
the  United  States.  I  met  him  as  he  wa« 
leaving  the  chamber.  "  Well,  Senator,"  I 
said,  *'  accept  my  congratulations,  you  have 
been  relieved  of  a  great  burden." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  and  now  I  am  going 
home  to  sleep."  It  is  a  tremendous  strain 
upon  a  man  to  have  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  through  the  Senate  a  great  national 
measure,  when  the  result  depends  upon  the 
trying  ordeal  of  a  two-thirds  vote.  That  or- 
deal may  be  just  and  necessary  to  check 
the  easy  passage  of  bills  over  a  Presidential 
veto,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  somewhat 
too  strict  requirement  for  the  approval  of 
treaties  negotiated  by  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment. 
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Mr.  Damon  Willis  was  a  lawyer  of  very 
iMTjro  private  pinctice,  outside  of  his  position 
as  counsel  to  a  wenlthy  corporation,  for 
wliicli  last  he  received  a  big  salary.  He  was 
(Silled  a  young  man  because  he  had  not  yet 
reached  the  age  of  forty,  but  was  as  grave 
and  sedate  as  any  man  of  more  advanced 
years.  His  career  had  been  a  remarkable 
one.  A  poor  boy  of  good  family,  he  had  been 
left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  fifteen  along 
with  a  sister  three  years  younger  Avho 
bore  the  name  of  Daphne.  These  two 
rather  peculiar  Christian  names,  which 
naturally  became  burdens  to  their  pos 
sessors,  arose  from  the  classical  tendency 
of  their  father  and  the  weakness  of  the 
mother.  But  he  set  to  work  like  a  brave 
little  fellow,  securing  a  situation  as  offi'je 
boy  with  Judge  Greene,  a  jurist  of  some 
local  reputation.  The  judge  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  bright  lad  and  entered  him  as 
his  pupil.  He  was  liberal  in  his  wages,  and 
the  two  got  along  very  well.  The  end  of  it 
was  that  Judge  Greene,  two  years  after 
Willis's  admittance  to  the  bar,  finding  his 
health  failing,  removed  South  and  Damon 
succeeded  to  so  much  of  the  judge's  practice 
that  he  took  a  quick  start  on  the  road  to 
fortune. 

So  the  years  passed  by,  and  the  lawyer  and 
his  benefactor  lost  sight  of  each  other. 
Word  came  one  day  of  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  WMllis  felt  shocked  and  sad,  but 
business  drove  all  thoughts  of  it  out  of  his 
mind.  He  plodded  on,  his  practice  daily  in- 
creasing, and  having  no  taste  for  society  and 
a  deep  love  for  his  profession  he  bade  fair 
to  become  an  old  bachelor.  But  he  felt  that 
he  owed  society  something,  and  being 
obliged,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  loss, 
to  purchase  an  old-fashioned  rambling  man- 
sion, in  a  fashionable  quarter,  on  which  he 
had  a  mortgage,  he  fitted  it  up  in  good  style 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  professed  cook 
and  several  servants  and  placed  his  sister 
Daphne  at  the  head  as  housekeeper. 

Now.  Daphne  Willis  had  never  been  a 
beauty  in  her  younger  days,  and  when  she 
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arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty  five  her  looks 
had  not  been  improved  by  years.  She  was 
very  upright  and  conscientious  and  not  un- 
kind in  disposition,  but  she  became  more  and 
more  rigid  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  governed 
the  household  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

No  one  thought  that  Daphne  Willis  would 
ever  marry;  but  the  old  proverb— 
"  There  never  was  a  goose  but  soon  or  late 
Would  find  some  straggling  gander  for  her  mate," 
came  true  in  her  case.  A  wealthy  stock 
broker,  a  client  of  Damon's,  met,  courted  and 
finallj'  proposed  marriage,  to  which  Daphne 
gave  a  favorable  response.  This  was  in  Sep- 
tember, and  they  were  to  be  married  at 
Christmas.  Daphne  set  about  making  the 
usual  purchases  and  preparations  incident  to 
such  an  affair,  but,  being  of  a  thrifty  nature, 
determined  to  have  everything  made  up  at 
home  and  under  her  own  supervision.  A 
walking  dress  was  cut,  fitted  and  made  by 
a  dressmaker,  but  it  did  not  suit  Daphne's 
severe  taste,  and  she  dismissed  the  modiste. 
Then  she  advertised  for  a  dressmaker  who 
could  cut  and  fit  as  well  as  sew.  There  were 
several  responses,  in  various  styles  of  pen- 
manship, and  with  some  original  spelling, 
and  these  Daphne  sent  to  the  waste  basket. 
There  was  one,  however,  neatly  written  and 
in  good  English,  the  writer  stating  that  she 
was  not  a  professional  seamstress,  but  had 
had  some  experience  and  thought  she  might 
give  satisfaction.  The  handwriting  and  the 
language  pleased  Daphne  and  she  sent  for 
the  writer.  The  applicant  was  a  girl  on  the 
debatable  line  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five,  modest,  well-bred,  and  though  clad  in 
ordinary  wear  her  dress  fitted  so  accurately 
that  it  displayed  a  well  rounded  form  to  ad- 
miration. 

"  Well,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  I  should  very 
much  prefer  to  have  the  dressmaker  who 
designed  the  gown  you  have  on.  It  is  an 
excellent  fit  and  the  trimming  is  in  the  best 
of  taste." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Hetty  Palmer,  for  that 
was  the   name   of   the   seamstress,    with    i 
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mock  curtesy  and  a  merry  twinkle  in  her 
eye.  "  I  am  the  distinguished  dressmaker 
who  designed,  cut  and  titted  the  dress  I 
wear." 

Miss  Daphne  laughed,  and  a  bargain  was 
soon  made.  The  dressmaker  stipulated  for 
a  recess  from  service  two  hours  in  the  after- 
noon, explaining  that  her  grandfather  was 
very  ill,  and  tho  he  had  an  old  woman  for  an 
attendant  required  somewhat  her  care.  She 
said  that  he  had  but  a  small  annuity  which 
expired  with  his  death,  and  it  was  her  de- 
sire to  eke  out  their  income  that  forced  her 
to  seek  employment. 

Hetty's  term  of  service  began  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  the  dress  being  donned  by 
Daphne  was  submitted  to  her  inspection. 

"  The  defect  is  easily  remedied,"  she  said, 
"  so  far  as  the  fit  goes;  a  small  section  taken 
from  each  shoulder,  and  a  line  changed  in 
the  body  will  bring  that  all  right.  The  trim- 
ming is  very  beautiful,  but  it  is  the  wrong 
thing  in  the  right  place.  Your  dressmaker 
had  no  eye  for  the  harmony  of  color.  This 
should  be  stripped  off  and  blue  substituted 
instead  of  crimson." 

A  good  deal  of  the  work  was  done  in 
Daphne's  room,  but  when  the  sewing  ma- 
chine was  not  in  use  and  the  needle  brought 
into  requisition  they  would  frequently  dur 
ing  the  day,  when  Damon  was  absent,  take 
up  quarters  in  the  library  as  the  more  airy 
room  of  the  two.  They  were  not  dislodged 
if  there  over  time,  for  the  brother  generally 
carried  a  book  or  newspaper  into  the  adjoin- 
ing parlor. 

There  came  a  new  visitor  to  the  house 
about  two  weeks  after  Hetty's  advent.  A 
sailor  whom  Damon  had  got  out  of  some 
leave  of  absence  scrape  many  years  before 
always  made  it  a  point  on  his  return  from  n 
long  voyage  to  bring  Willis  something  curi- 
ous from  abroad.  These  offerings  were  gen- 
erally rare  sea  shells  with  which  Daphne 
would  ornament  the  different  rooms;  but  the 
new  gift  w^as  an  ash-colored  parrot.  Tho 
parrots  are  not  uncommon,  this  particular 
bird  was  vouched  for  as  the  very  first  of  his 
kind.  He  was  said  to  be  remarkably  sweet- 
tempered  and  to  have  a  faculty  of  readily 
acquiring  words  and  phrases.  On  board  shij) 
he  had  picked  up  some  language  that  was 
more  forcible  than  classical,  but  Willis  was 


assured  that  this  would  vanish  before  newer 
phrases.  Tlie  giver  was  thanked  and  the 
bird  sent  home  with  a  new  cage.  As  soon  as 
lie  was  accustomed  to  his  residence  the  door 
of  liis  cage  was  left  open  and  he  was  suf- 
fered to  go  about  at  his  own  pleasure. 

Jack,  for  so  he  was  called,  soon  developed 
a  particular  attachment  to  Hetty,  whom  he 
followed  up  stairs  and  down  like  a  dog,  and 
perched  upon  the  highest  object  in  the  room 
where  she  was.  He  occasionally  cried  out 
some  nautical  command,  winding  up  with  a 
sepulchral  ''Hull,  huh,  Jwh,"  like  the  laugh  of 
a  demon  in  an  old-fashioned  melodrama. 
Gradually  he  forgot  his  nautical  vocabulary 
and  picked  up  various  sentences  that  ho 
heard  about  the  house,  tho  he  clung  to  his 
hollow  laugh. 

Hetty's  work  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
Daphne,  who  said  as  much  to  her  brother 
one  evening. 

"  I  don't'  know  about  that,"  he  rejoined, 
"  but  you've  certainly  got  a  very  pretty  girl 
to  work  for  you.  I  have  noticed  her  once 
or  twice  in  passing,  and  inspected  her  one 
afternoon  from  the  parlor.  She  is  a  well- 
bred  gentlewoman,  tho  she  does  sew  for  a 
living,  and  I  think  she  must  have  a  history." 
"  Damon,"  said  his  sister,  "  I  am  surprised. 
You  talk  as  tho  you  were  about  to  fall  in 
love  with  the  sewing  girl.  Next  thing  you 
know  you'll  be  proposing." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,"  said  her  brother, 
reddening  under  the  accusation;  "  but  I  sup- 
pose I  can  admire  a  pretty  woman."  And  he 
placed  the  book  he  had  been  reading  on  the 
library  table  with  some  force,  at  which 
Daphne  laughed, 

Willis  was  accustomed  on  one  night  of  the 
week  at  least  to  visit  a  club  of  which  he  was 
a  menjber;  but  either  forgetting  it,  or  becom- 
ing more  of  a  domestic  turn,  he  spent  his 
evenings  at  home  entirely,  sitting  in  the 
parlor  within  sight  of  the  two  women  and 
reading  his  newspaper.  It  may  have  come 
about  in  this  wise.  Daphne  Willis  was  a 
great  reader,  that  is,  she  dipped  into  every 
new  book  and  even  some  old  ones  in  the  li- 
brary; but  these  readings  were  fragmentary. 
Tliis  little  learning  had  filled  her  with  the 
notion  that  she  was  a  sort  of  walking  ency- 
clopedia and  knew  a  great  deal  about  every- 
thing.      She   was   fond   of   displaying   this 
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knowledge,  niid  during  thcii-  work  aired  it 
for  the  admiration  of  her  seamstress.  Much 
to  her  own  astonishment,  and  to  tlie  amuse- 
ment of  her  brother,  who  was  «an  unobserved 
listener,  she  found  that  Hetty  knew  more 
than  she  did  about  vvovy  subject  she 
touched.  Damon  chuckled  a  good  deal  at 
his  sister's  evident  astonishment,  but  was 
astonished  himself  in  turn.  There  was  a  law 
ease  just  then  whose  points  were  commented 
on  by  the  newspapers,  and  Daphne,  who,  as 
a  lawyer's  sister,  supposed  that  legal  knowl- 
edge w%as  her  stronghold,  gave  a  very  de- 
cided opinion,  and  triumphantly  asked 
Hetty  what  she  thought  of  that? 

The  latter  hesitated  a  little  but  finally 
said:  "  I  am  sorry  to  differ  with  you.  Miss 
Willis,  but  if  you  would  look  in  Coke  upon 
Littleton,  which  I  suppose  is  in  the  library 
here,  you  will  find  that  your  views  violate 
the  fundamental  principle  of  law."  Then 
Hetty  Quoted  the  language  of  the  iiuthor  and 
mentioned  at  what  page  it  would  be  found. 
Damon  glared  at  the  speaker  in  amazement. 
"  Hang  it,"  he  said.  "  The  girl  seems  to 
have  read  by  the  square  foot.  But  how  did 
she  happen  to  dip  into  Coke?" 

For  the  first  time  Damon  began  to  study 
closely  the  features  of  Hetty.  The  lower  part 
of  the  face  was  almost  of  a  classical  mold. 
The  rounded  chin  and  the  curved  mouth  with 
the  Grecian  nose  were  models;  but  the  upper 
part  of  the  face  did  not  comply  with  the 
idea  of  perfect  beauty.  The  eyes,  it  is  true, 
were  large  and  lustrous,  but  the  eyebrows 
were  heavy  and  the  forehead  was  rather 
broad  and  massive.  There  w^as  also  a  pecul- 
iar expression  whenever  the  girl  talked 
which  puzzled  Damon.  It  was  perfectly 
familiar  to  him.  He  had  seen  it  before 
somehow  or  somewhere,  but  how  or  where 
he  could  not  remember.  This  added  to  his 
interest,  and  riveted  his  attention  on  every 
w^ord  and  movement  of  the  unconscious  ob- 
ject of  his  gaze. 

It  was  the  third  day  after  this  episode  that 
Hetty  came  down  stairs  preparatory  to  going 
home,  looking  somewhat  troubled. 

"  It  is  the  most  mysterious  thing,  Miss 
Willis,"  she  said,  "  that  I  ever  knew.  I  took 
my  brooch  off  when  I  went  upstairs  to  work, 
and  laid  it  on  the  dressing  table.  When  T 
went  to  get  it  just  now  it  had  disappeared.    I 


searched  on  the  fioor,  thinking  I  had  knocked 
it  off,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  it.  There 
has  been  no  one  in  the  room  but  .lack,  and  T 
know  he  don't  wear  brooches." 

This  brooch,  which  was  a  heavy,  old-fash- 
ioned one,  had  attracted  Daphne's  attention 
from  the  first,  and  she  was  told  by  Hetty 
that  it  was  the  sole  ornament  of  which  she 
was  the  owner  and  was  valued  because  it 
had  been  her  great-grandmother's  and  had 
descended  to  her.  The  two  made  search  in 
the  room,  but  neither  they  nor  the  chamber- 
maid, who  looked  for  it  the  next  morning, 
could  find  any  trace  of  the  missing  property. 

The  incident  would  have  been  forgotten 
but  for  another  which  occurred  two  days 
after.  Damon  had  mechanically  while  in  the 
office  shoved  in  his  pocket  a  roll  of  receipts 
which  were  connected  with  a  case  for  which 
he  was  counsel,  and  finding  them  there  when 
he  returned  home  placed  them  on  the  library 
table  while  he  went  dow^n  to  dinner.  After 
dinner  he  came  into  the  library  where,  as 
work  was  a  little  hurried,  Hetty  had  come 
for  an  evening's  service  after  having  been 
home.  Damon  looked  around  and  examined 
the  papers  on  the  table  and  asked  Hetty  if 
she  had  seen  anything  of  a  roll  there. 

"  Is  it  anything  important,  Damon?  "  asked 
his  sister,  who  had  entered  the  room  at  that 
moment. 

"  By  Jove,  I  should  think  it  was,"  he  said, 
continuing  his  search  and  dumping  the  con- 
tents of  the  waste-basket  on  the  carpet. 
"  They  are  required  day  after  to-morrow  in 
court  to  prove  payments  by  my  client  which 
were  disputed  on  the  other  side.  I  cannot 
see  how  they  could  have  vanished.  If  I  can't 
find  Ihem  we  shall  have  to  postpone  the 
case.  Perhaps,"  he  continued,  "  Miss  Hetty 
here,  who  seems  familiar  with  Coke  and  so 
on,  could  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  loss." 

Hetty  blushed.  '*  Were  the  payments 
made  by  cheque  which  came  back  with  the 
indorsement  of  the  payee?"  she  asked. 

The  lawyer  laughed  outright.  "  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it,"  he  said,  '•  and  I  was  stupid  not 
to  think  of  it. 

Just  then  Willis  was  more  at  home  after 
office  hours  than  usual.  Thus  he  saw  a  great 
deal  of  Hetty  and  was  evidently  interested 
in  her.  One  day  a  finger  ring  belonging  to 
Daphne    strangely    disappeared    from    her 
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dressing  biironu.  Ilolty  had  seen  it  lyins; 
there  wlien  slie  cjime  down  stairs  to  speak 
to  Miss  Willis,  but  the  latter  had  torgotteu 
until  Hetty  had  left  the  house  for  her  after- 
noon home  visit.  Daphne  made  some  bewil- 
dered comments,  upon  which  the  parrot  re- 
sponded with  his  usual  sepulchral  laugh,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  Damon. 

"  That  bird,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  presumes 
on  his  freedom,  and  wanders  over  the  house 
as  tlio  he  were  in  his  native  woods.  I  think 
I  shall  have  to  fasten  him  in  his  cage.  What 
do  you  say  to  it.  Jack?"  Jack  merely  an- 
swered, ''Huh,  huh,  huh.'* 

There  was  a  reception  during  the  following 
week  to  which  the  brother  and  sister  had 
been  invited,  and  a  new  dress  which  Daphne 
was  eager  to  exhibit  caused  Hetty  to  work 
longer  tides  in  the  evening.  The  work  was 
interlarded  with  conversation  between  the 
two  women,  and  to  this  Willis  listened  with 
some  interest,  looking  over  his  book  occa- 
sionally and  then  upon  its  pages. 

"  Of  what  broken-up  family  can  that  girl 
be  a  member?"  he  said  to  himself.  "She 
seems  to  have  been  either  carefully  educated 
or  thrown  into  contact  with  those  who  were. 
She  has  read  much  and  retains  what  she 
reads.  What  tricks  fate  plays  with  people. 
There  is  a  young  woman  fitted  for  any  social 
position  condemned  to  a  life  of  drudgery." 

The  dress  was  finished  on  the  day  of  the 
evening  it  was  to  be  first  used.  It  was  a 
perfect  fit  and  Hetty  had  volunteered  to 
assist  Miss  Willis  in  arraying  herself  for 
the  occasion.  It  was  too  early  for  departure 
and  Daphne  ran  down  to  the  library  to  show 
herself  to  her  brother,  Hetty  accompanying 
her.  She  had  on  her  wrist  a  costly  diamond 
bracelet— for  Daphne's  taste  in  the  matter 
ran  to  the  savage — and  she  unclasped  and 
clasped  it  two  or  three  times,  looking  at  it 
admiringly,  and  then  removing  it  placed  it 
on  the  table.  There  was  a  clatter  among 
the  servants  in  the  rear  which  reached  the 
parlors,  and  Daphne  went  into  the  hall  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  Damon 
quietly  putting  himself  in  the  front  parlor 
out  of  reach.  Hetty  said  "  Good  evening. 
Mr.  Willis,"  and  went  out  the  front  door 
on  her  road  home.  Daphne  came  in  the  room 
glowing. 
"  Damon,"  she  said,  "  we  shall  have  to  dis- 


cliarge  Pervis;  he  is  getting  very  ill-tem- 
pered. It  appears  that  in  locking  up  the 
silver  yesterday  evening  he  found  a  teaspoon 
missing,  and  has  made  all  kinds  of  insinua- 
tions against  every  one  who  was  in  the 
kitchen  and  dining-room.  He  had  better 
confine  himself  to  his  own  place  or  leave." 

"  I  wouldn't  bother  myself  with  their 
troubles,"  said  Willis.  "  There's  the  coach, 
and  it's  time  to  go." 

Daphne  went  to  look  for  her  bracelet,  but 
it  had  gone. 
"  I'm  sure  I  left  it  here,"  she  said. 
A  hurried  search  was  made,  but  the  orna- 
ment had  vanished. 

"  There  has  been  no  one  here  but  Hetty 
Palmer.  She  could  not  have  taken  it,  of 
course,  but  it  is  very  singular." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  bracelet,"  said  her 
brother  impatiently;  "  it  will  turn  up." 

After  some  more  search  the  couple  left  for 
the  reception.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  even- 
ing for  Daphne,  because  her  mind  would  re- 
vert to  the  bracelet.  As  the  reception  was 
a  grand  affair  with  a  great  deal  of  jewelry 
and  plate  around,  a  detail  of  a  policeman  in 
plain  clothes  in  the  hall  had  been  had  from 
the  central  office.  Daphne  had  recognized 
liira  as  one  usually  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  asked  him  a  question  or  two. 
His  reply  startled  her.  All  the  way  home 
she  was  silent  and  thoughtful,  but  when 
she  got  In  the  house  she  turned  to  her  broth- 
er and  said: 

"  Damon,  I've  had  the  most  painful  suspi- 
cion aroused  and  confirmed.  I  think  I  know 
the  thief  of  the  bracelet,  the  ring  and  your 
receipts." 
"  Well,  who  is  he?  "  inquired  Damon. 
•'  It  is  not  a  he  at  all.  It  is  Hetty  Palmer, 
the  dressmaker." 

"  Be  careful  of  what  you  say,"  replied  her 
brother;  "  you  are  making  a  very  grave  ac- 
cusation. The  girl  is  poor  and  earns  her 
living;  but  if  there  ever  was  a  pure,  inno- 
cent woman,  Hetty  Palmer  is  the  one.  What 
grounds  have  you  to  make  such  a  charge?  " 
•'  Well,  sir,"  said  Daphne,  bridling  up, 
"  you  are  very  chivalrous  in  championing 
this  distressed  damsel,  but  I  have  been  de- 
ceived and  so  have  you.  She  gives  her  ad- 
dress as  59  Honsby  street,  that  little  alley 
that  runs  from  one  street  to  another  about 
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flii'cc  blocks  Tioiii  h(M'(>.  I  iiskod  the  police- 
innii  who  was  on  the  beat  for  a  long  while 
and  only  recently  relensed  from  pnti-ol  duty, 
about  50." 

"Well/'  in(iuin"d  Willis. 

"  I  asked  him  who  lived  in  that  flat.  He 
said  the  first  floor  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Be- 
sliotty,  an  Italian  artist,  the  second  by  the 
O'Kourkes  and  the  third  by  the  Greens.  He 
says  there  never  was  a  Mr.  Palmer  living  in 
that  house.  If  that  s'ii'l  would  lie,  Damon, 
she  would  steal,  with  all  her  fine  ways." 

The  door  bell  rang  and  Hetty  entered. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Miss  Willis,  for  running 
around  at  this  time  of  night;  but  I  got  a  pre- 
scription for  grandfather  this  afternoon  and 
left  it  in  your  room.  May  I  go  up  and  get 
it?" 

"  I'll  obtain  it  for  you,"  said  Daphne,  and 
left  the  room. 

Willis  turned  to  the  girl.  "  Miss  Palmer," 
he  said,  "  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 
What  is  the  name  of  your  grandfather?  " 

"  Amos  Green,"  she  answered.  "  Judge 
Green  they  call  him." 

Willis  sprang  to  his  feet  in  excitement. 

"What  are  you  saying,  Miss  Palmer?"  he 
demanded.  "  Judge  Green  died  in  the  South 
years  ago." 

"  Ob,  no,"  replied  the  girl.  "  I  suppose  the 
report  of  that  kind  came  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  sick  with  the  fever  at  the  time  father 
and  mother  died  of  the  same.  He  recovered." 

"  But  he  had  ample  means  when  I  knew 
him." 

"  The  war  swept  all  that  away  except  a 
small  annuity.  He  has  a  fatal  disease  and 
wanted  to  die  here  where  he  was  born.  He 
has  no  one  but  me  and  I  have  no  one  but 
him." 

The  girl  burst  into  tears  just  as  Daphne 
entered  with  a  small  packet  in  her  hand. 

"  Miss  Palmer,"  unheeding  his  sister,  "  all 
this  luxury  with  which  you  see  me  surround- 
ed, all  the  fortune  which  I  have  made,  would 
never  have  come  but  for  your  grandfather. 
I  owe  everything  to  him.  Here  he  has  been 
suffering  and  I  knew  nothing  of  it.  Why  did 
he  not  let  me  know,  why  did  ynv  not  let  me 
know?" 

*'  My  grandfather  is  proud,"  answered 
Hetty,  "  and  perhaps  I  have  some  of  his 
pride,  too.    He  told  me  when  I  came  here 


Ih.'il  you  lijid  read  law  witli  him.  that  you 
were  a  kind-hearted,  good  young  man,  and 
that  he  loved  you  very  much,  but  that  he 
wouldn't  trouble  your  life  with  his.  He  talks 
so  much  of  you,  however,  that  I  have  known 
you  and  Miss  Daphne  for  some  time." 

Daphne  stood  speechless  and  handed  the 
packet  to  H<»tty  without  a  word.  Willis 
offered  to  accompany  the  girl  home.  l)ut  she 
declined,  saying  she  was  perfectly  saf<',  late 
though  the  hour  was. 

"  "\AV11,"  said  Daphne,  "  I  um  surprised,  but 
am  quite  satisfied  that  she  has  the  bracelet. 
Of  course,  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  matter 
now,  but  it  is  plain  to  me  that  the  temptation 
and  want  have  been  too  much  for  the  girl." 

"  Daphne,"  said  Willis,  "  we  were  children 
together,  and  there  never  has  been  a  break 
between  us,  but  don't  repeat  that,  please." 

The  next  morning  Willis  visited  Juds^e 
Green.  He  found  him  in  a  room  scantily 
furnished  but  neatly  kept,  and  marked  here 
and  there  by  little  articles  that  betrayed  a 
woman's  taste.  The  old  man  was  seated  in 
a  large  wicker  chair,  propped  up  hj  pillows. 
AVillis  was  shocked  by  the  appearance  of  his 
old  friend.  It  Avas  not  the  white  hair  and 
wrinkles  of  age  that  deeply  moved  him,  but 
the  pallor  and  marks  of  suffering  in  the 
countenance.  The  two  men  grasped  hands, 
or  rather  the  younger  grasped  that  of  the 
older,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  both  were 
silent,  while  Hetty  looked  on  pityingly. 

"  My  dear  old  friend,"  said  Willis,  "  why 
did  you  not  let  me  know  of  your  where- 
abouts?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  Judge,  "  I  didn't  like  to 
trouble  any  one  with  my  ailments,  and  the 
little  joint  annuity  on  the  lives  of  my  wife 
and  myself,  which  I  hold  as  survivor,  was 
sufficient  for  our  needs.  Had  I  not  possessed 
that  I  should  have  sent  for  you,  for  I  know 
your  kind  heart  of  old.  I  am  glad  to  find  you 
have  prospered.  You  deserved  it,  and  I  pre 
dieted  your  success.  My  time  is  short,  but 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  once  more." 

"  Do  not  take  such  a  gloomy  view  of  it," 
said  Willis  soothingly.  "  Physicians  have 
been  mistaken  before,  and  may  be  so  now." 

"  Go  in  the  next  room,  Hetty,  dear,"  said 
the  Judge.  "  I  want  to  say  something  to 
Damon  here." 

Hetty  obeyed,  with  a  half-suppressed  sob. 
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'*  Now,"  said  the  Judge,  "  I  can  talk  freely. 
I  studied  medicine  for  three  years  before  I 
read  law,  and  vacillated  some  time  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  profession.  1  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  me.  There  is  no  hope  in  spite 
of  the  optimism  of  my  doctor.  I  won't  bother 
you  with  technical  terms.  I  have  what  the 
vulgar  call  creeping  palsy.  Hand  me  that 
box.    I'll  take  one  of  those  pellets." 

His  face  contorted  with  pain,  but  in  a  few 
moments  the  pang  passed.  The  medicine 
had  an  effect  for  the  time. 

"  It  has  reached  my  heart;  that  is  why  I 
sent  Hetty  out.  1  am  quite  prepared  to  go, 
but  Hetty's  future  is  a  sense  of  anxiet5^  as 
my  annuity  dies  with  me,  and  there  is  no 
provision  for  her." 

"  Do  not  think  of  that,  old  friend.  I  have 
ample  means,  and  while  I  have  a  dollar  your 
granddaughter  shall  be  my  care.  I  propose 
with  your  consent  to  put  myself  in  a  posi- 
tion where  I  must  take  care  of  her." 

*' What— what  do  you  mean?"  gasped  the 
Judge. 

"  I  mean  that  I  love  your  granddaughter 
very  dearly.  I  may  mistake,  but  I  believe 
she  is  not  averse  to  me.  At  all  events,  if 
anything  should  go  wrong  with  you,  I  shall 
strive  to  win  her  while  she  is  under  my  sis- 
ter's protection." 

The  old  man  smiled  and  then  some  more 
conversation  was  had,  when  suddenly  his 
face  contorted  with  pain  again.  He  mo- 
tioned with  his  hand  and  Willis  seized  the 
box  containing  the  pellets,  but  it  was  need- 
less, the  head  fell  back,  a  sigh  followed  and 
the  breathing  stopped.  The  old  Judge  was 
dead. 

Willis  went  to  the  door  of  the  next  room 
and  tapped  on  it.  It  was  opened  by  Hetty, 
who  looked  inquiringly. 

"Is  he  worse?"  she  whispered. 

"  Prepare  yourself  for  bad  news,  Miss 
Palmer,"  said  Willis  gently. 

She  knew  it  all  then,  uttered  no  cry,  but 
paled  and  would  have  fallen  had  not  Willis 
sustained  her.  She  recovered  in  a  moment 
by  a  strong  effort  of  will,  looked  on  her  dead 
grandfather's  face,  and  then  found  relief  in 
a  flood  of  tears.  She  did  not  desire  to  leave 
the  place,  but  the  young  man  insisted  that 
she  should  go  to  Daphne  in  a  coach,  as  she 


could  be  of  no  use  there,  and  he  would  at 
tend  to  all  matters. 

After  the  funeral  Hetty  remained  at  Wil- 
lis's, Daphne,  who  had  really  a  kind  heart, 
doing  her  best  to  soothe  the  grief  of  the  girl 
and  leaving  her  to  herself. 

A  week  passed,  and  Willis  and  his  sister 
sat  together  in  the  library  planning  for  the 
future.  .lack,  the  parrot,  was  perched  on 
the  back  of  a  chair,  when  he  caught  the  eye 
of  Daphne. 

"  Look  at  that  rascal  Jack,"  she  cried. 
"  He  has  your  gold  pencil  case  and  he'll 
crush  it  with  his  mandibles.    I  must  get  it." 

"  Stop,"  said  her  brother,  at  the  same  time 
detaining  her.  "  Let  us  see  what  he  will  do 
with  it." 

The  bird  dropped  the  pencil,  then  took  it 
up  again  and  flew  directly  to  the  top  of  a 
large  oil  painting  which  hung  at  an  angle 
over  the  library  mantel  shelf.  He  stopped 
a  moment  and  then  dropped  the  pencil  be- 
hind the  picture. 

"  Daylight  breaks  over  me,"  said  Willis 
exultingly.  "  This  is  a  sort  of  '  maid  aud 
magpie '  business,  only,  thank  Heaven,  there 
is  no  one  to  be  hanged.  Help  me  to  remove 
the  candlesticks  and  bric-a-brac." 

As  soon  as  the  shelf  was  cleared  Willis 
drew  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  from  the 
wall,  and  doAvn  fell  a  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  curios.  Several  old  letter  envelopes, 
two  stumps  of  cigars  from  ash  holders,  a 
pair  of  scissors,  a  silver  spoon,  the  missing 
ring  and  bracelet,  and  Hetty's  brooch  w^ere 
all  in  the  heap. 

"  Well,"  said  Daphne,  "  I  am  surprised." 

She  ran  to  the  door  and  called  up  the  stairs 
to  Hetty.  "  Please  come  down  right  now. 
We've  something  to  show  you." 

The  girl  came  languidly  down  the  stairs, 
evincing  no  interest,  but  as  she  entered  the 
room  and  caught  sight  of  the  brooch  said: 
"  My  dear  old  brooch— and  the  bracelet." 

The  matter  was  explained  to  her  and 
Daphne  said:  '*  Hetty,  do  you  know  I  sus- 
pected you  of  taking  the  bracelet?  " 

"  I  felt  as  much,"  said  Hetty  quietly. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon  for  the  injustice  I  did 
you,  and  I  deeply  regret  it." 

"  That  is  not  needed,"  returned  Hetty. 
"  Under  the  circumstances  I  should  have  had 
strong  suspicions." 
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'*  You  are  the  sweetest  tempered  and  most  moii,  taking  Hetty's  hand,  "and  she  honors 

n)r.i;iving  girl  I  ever  heard  of.     It  will  be  a  me  by  becoming  Mrs.  Willis." 

great  thing  for  you  to  have  such  a  temper  ''Huh,  huh,  hvh,''  laughed  .lack   (»ii   the  li- 

when "  brary  table. 

"When  the  proper  time  comes,"  said  Da-  Nkwakk.n.j. 


THE   NAVAL   OFFICER    WHO  IS    POOR. 


BY    ALBION     V      WADHAMS, 
Lieut. -Commander  U.  S.  Navy 


The  articles  in  regard  to  the  navy  from 
Mr.  Park  Benjamin  that  have  appeared  in 
The  Independent  are  very  interesting  and 
equally  instructive.  Mr.  Benjamin  has  writ- 
ten upon  many  subjects,  but  there  is  one  he 
has  not  touched.  That  is,  the  struggle  of  the 
naval  officer  who  is  poor. 

The  large  majority  of  naval  officers  have 
no  income  except  their  meager  salaries. 
There  are  a  few  officers  who  have  inherited 
money  or  married  rich  women,  but  they  are 
very  few  in  number  and  are  not  subject  to 
the  struggle  under  consideration. 

Among  the  cadets  at  the  Naval  Academy 
are  always  found  a  few  whose  parents  are 
rich,  but  they  resign  soon  after  graduating, 
and  at  the  Academy,  as  in  the  service  at 
large,  the  majority  of  the  cadets  are  from 
homes  that  are  unable  to  give  financial  as- 
sistance to  their  sons. 

The  salaries  of  naval  officers  in  the  differ- 
ent grades  in  all  corps  range  from  $1,000  to 
$6,000  a  year.  The  $6,000  salary  is  for  the 
very  few  officers  who  reach  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  after  more  than  forty-five  years' 
service.  Some  of  them  are  retired  after  only 
a  few  months  on  the  active  list  of  admirals, 
others  serve  from  one  to  three  years  before 
retiring. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  pay  for  the  sea- 
going class  of  officers  on  the  active  list,  viz., 
waiting  orders,  shore  duty  and  sea  duty  pay. 
For  the  junior  officers  the  difference  in  the 
three  kinds  of  pay  varies  from  $200  to  $350  a 
year.  The  difference  for  the  senior  officers 
varies  from  $400  to  $1,000  a  year,  the  greater 
difference  being  for  the  admirals  and  com- 
moiiores.    In  all   grades  and   all  corps   the 


lowest  pay  is  for  waiting  orders  and  the 
highest  for  sea  duty. 

The  exigencies  of  the  service  are  such  that 
an  officer  cannot  make  as  economical  ar- 
rangements for  his  family  as  one  can  do  in 
civil  life  on  an  equal  salary.  An  officer  is 
never  sure  that  he  can  remain  as  assigned 
for  a  definite  period  on  shore  duty.  When 
ordered  to  a  naval  station  the  expense  of  set- 
tling a  home  is  always  more  than  antici- 
pated. The  freight  bills  surpass  all  expecta- 
tion and  nothing  fits  the  new  home  that  was 
just  right  for  the  old  one.  With  those  of 
small  means  it  is  the  unexpected  expense 
that  is  difficult  to  meet,  and  the  naval  officer 
is  constantly  subjected  to  that  demand. 

Wherever  a  naval  officer  may  be,  whether 
on  duty  ashore  or  at  sea,  or  on  waiting  or- 
ders, the  official  and  social  demands  upon 
him  are  such  that  he  cannot  escape  expenses 
which  is  is  unable  to  meet  without  serious 
struggle  to  keep  out  of  debt,  if  he  has  only 
his  salary  to  live  upon. 

In  foreign  navies  the  officers  are  allowed, 
when  on  sea  duty,  an  entertainment  fund 
sufficient  for  official  occasions,  and  foreign 
officers  are  not  obliged,  as  in  our  navy,  to 
entertain  foreign  and  home  officials  at  their 
own  expense. 

In  our  service  the  only  allowance  for  the 
officers  is  one  ration  for  each  officer,  and 
that  is  only  allowed  to  those  attached  to  sea- 
going ships.  The  officers  and  men  have  the 
same  allowance.  By  law,  whether  he  be  ad- 
miral or  midshipman,  he  is  allowed  the  same 
amount  of  bread  and  butter,  beef  and  pota- 
toes, pork  and  beans,  molasses  and  rice,  cof- 
fee, tea  and  sugar,  salt  and  pepper,  mustard, 
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vinegar,  dried  apples,  raisins,  &c.,  as  a  sailor. 
An  officer  may  commute  or  draw  his  ration. 
When  commuted  he  is  entitled  to  30  cents  a 
day,  wliich  is  10  cents  a  meal  for  his  sub- 
sistence. 

On  board  each  ship  there  are  three  messes 
for  the  commissioned  officers,  viz.:  The 
steerage  mess,  consisting  of  the  junior  offi- 
cers; the  wardroom  mess,  for  the  older  offi- 
cers, and  the  cabin  mess,  for  the  captain  and 
officers  of  command  rank.  In  all  the  messes 
the  expense  is  divided  equally  among  the  offi- 
cers, and  according  to  navy  regulations  each 
officer  must  pay  to  the  officer  who  is  elected 
caterer  of  the  mess  his  mess  bill  monthly  in 
advance.  If  there  is  an  admiral  on  board, 
he  frequently  messes  alone.  Sometimes  he 
invites  his  chief  of  staff,  his  secretary  and 
the  flag  lieutenant  to  mess  with  him. 

The  hospitality  extended  to  the  frequent 
caller  on  board  ship  in  our  own  ports,  and 
the  official  entertainment  at  home  and 
fibroad,  is  not  compulsory.  It  frequently 
happens  that  on  board  ship  there  are  officers 
who  cannot  afford  to  spend  a  dollar  except 
for  the  support  of  their  families.  Sometimes 
there  are  those  who  are  indifferent,  and  will 
not  join  in  entertaining,  consequently  the  ex- 
pense falls  upon  those  who  are  willing  to 
keep  up  the  reputation  for  hospitality  for 
which  our  navy  has  ever  been  noted. 

WheneA'er  a  man-of-war  arrives  in  a  for- 
eign port  the  captain  is  obliged  by  regula- 
tions to  call  upon  the  officials  on  shore  as 
well  as  those  afloat.  In  many  ports  imme- 
diately after  these  calls  the  officers  are  in- 
vited to  dine  with  the  officials  of  the  port, 
and  should  there  be  men-of-war  present,  in- 
vitations are  also  received  to  dine  on  board 
the  different  ships. 

It  would  be  very  discourteous  for  our 
officers  to  refuse  hospitality  graciously  of- 
fered, and  if  accepted  it  is  certainly  their 
duty  to  reciprocate,  which  is  always  done, 
and  m  such  a  "way  as  to  redound  to  their 
credit 

Sometimes  the  invitations  are  so  many  that 


return  dinners  are  impossible  for  want  of 
time,  and  a -reception  is  given  to  which  it  is 
not  unusual  for  some  to  invite  themselves, 
and  at  times  they  crowd  the  officers'  guests. 
The  uninvited  necessarily  make  the  expense 
more  than  anticipated,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  a  hearty  welcome,  for  the  officers' 
duty  at  such  times  is  to  be  sure  that  the  old 
reputation  of  the  service  for  hospitality  does 
not  suffer  at  their  hands. 

There  are  other  expenses  which  the  naval 
officer  is  subjected  to  that  require  close  fig- 
uring and  careful  saving  in  order  to  keep 
out  of  debt.  Some  of  them  are  common  to 
those  in  civil  life  with  equal  salaries,  others 
bear  no  comparison,  such  as  the  expense  of 
civilian  clothes,  as  well  as  uniforms.  The 
education  of  the  children  must  be  met  by  all, 
but  the  civilian  can  generally  keep  his  chil- 
dren without  interruption  at  the  schools  of 
his  choice,  while  the  naval  officer  must  im- 
prove such  opportunities  as  present  them- 
selves for  education  which  are  near  his  shore 
duty,  with  frequent  interruption,  or  be  at 
the  greater  expense  of  sending  the  children 
away  from  home. 

Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  the  stiniggle 
of  the  naval  officer  who  is  poor  does  not 
burst  upon  him  like  a  white  squall,  but  in- 
creases gradually  with  bis  years  of  experi- 
ence and  trial.  He  does  not  mind  the  sti-ug- 
gle  when  he  is  young  with  hopes  of  reaching 
the  highest  rank.  It  is  when  he  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  wife  and  children  that  he 
knows  what  the  struggle  is.  That  it  contin- 
ues throughout  his  career  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, for  when  he  reaches  the  highest  rank 
and  has  the  biggest  pay  it  often  happens 
that  the  demand  for  money  is  greater  than 
ever.  One  could  not  stand  the  struggle  if  he 
was  not  educated  to  it. 

Some  years  ago  a  bill  before  Congress  to 
decrease  naval  officers'  salaries  was  fortu- 
nately killed  by  a  member  remarking  that 
he  had  observed  that  in  order  to  make  a 
naval  officer  it  was  necessary  to  catch  a  boy 
when  he  was  young. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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European  diplomacy  has  always  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  Samoan  situation,  when- 
ever that  situation  boils  over  enough  to  lift 
that  extremely  insignificant  archipelago  into 
public  notice  far  beyond  the  deserts  of  a 
petty  group  of  islands,  which,  if  they  were 
set  down  bodily  in  the  smallest  of  the  Great 
Lakes  on  the  Canadian  border,  w^ould  form 
no  great  obstacle  to  navigation.  But  the 
land-hunger  of  European  nations  with  a 
newly  developed  appetite  for  colonies  could 
have  no  effect  whatever  if  it  were  not  for  the 
stock  of  rifles  hidden  away  in  Samoa.  That 
store  of  munitions  of  war  is  sufficient  to 
establish  rival  camps  whenever  a  difference 
of  opinion  has  arisen  among  the  native 
tribesmen.  On  the  least  provocation,  par- 
ticularly if  the  savage  politicians  have  been 
furtively  encouraged  to  expect  foreign  as- 
sistance, or  at  least  countenance,  the  arms 
are  brought  out  from  their  hiding  places, 
drums  beat,  trumpets  blare,  with  the  least 
possible  delay  the  Samoan  community  is 
crowded  with  hostile  armies  maneuvering 
for  position  after  their  own  fashion. 

If  it  were  possible  to  draw  any  compari- 
sons betw^een  any  ordinarily  sane  community 
and  Samoa,  these  armies  might  be  spoken 
of  as  the  volunteers.  Yet  to  make  use  of 
that  expression  only  serves  to  bring  out  in 
absurd  relief  the  farcical  nature  of  the  regu- 
lar army  of  Samoa.  In  all  the  last  years  of 
the  meek  and  timorous  Malietoa  Laupepa 
the  standing  army  of  his  realm  consisted  of 
three  soldiers.  However,  as  one  of  the  uni- 
forms had  been  riddled  by  moth  and  mildew, 
the  army  was  seldom  mobilized  at  more  than 
two-thirds  of  its  full  strength.  In  times  of 
peace  the  army  passes  a  sedate  and  indolent 
life  in  the  combined  relations  of  turnkey  and 
bosom  friend  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the 
government  jail.  What  may  be  the  functions 
of  the  regular  army  in  time  of  war  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine.  When  there  is  an  up- 
rising the  regulars  are  all  three  of  them  lost 
in  the  larger  and  noisier  mass  of  the  citizen 
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soldiery  and  do  not  reappear  until  the  dis- 
turbance has  subsided. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  possibility  of  danger 
and  difficulty  in  the  treaty  supervision  of 
Samoan  affairs  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
in  careful  hiding  a  rille  and  somewhat  of  a 
supply  of  ammuition  for  every  male  Samoan 
who  has  passed  the  period  of  childhood.  Just 
so  long  as  this  condition  exists  the  Samoan 
situation  is  a  dangerously  insecure  one,  for 
it  is  within  the  power  of  unprincipled  ad- 
visers of  the  native  intriguers  to  bring  them 
at  anj'  time  to  the  verge  of  fighting.  The 
troubles  of  Samoa  always  begin  at  Apia, 
where  the  government  is  established;  they 
are  decided  by  battles  fought  on  the  island 
of  Upolu  in  the  vicinity  of  Apia,  but  with  a 
mock  profession  of  preserving  inviolate  the 
neutrality  of  the  white  settlement.  When 
the  time  is  ripe  for  trouble  it  is  possible  over- 
night to  call  the  whole  male  population  of 
Upolu  to  arms  for  one  side  or  the  other;  and 
within  a  week  reinforcements  can  be 
brought  from  the  other  islands.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  anything  like  a  reliable  census  it  is 
quite  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  estimate  of 
the  numbers  of  warriors  who  thus  become 
available.  As  the  total  population  of  the 
kingdom  can  vary  little  either  way  from 
35,000,  and  in  consideration  of  their  mode 
of  life,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  assign  9,000  as 
the  outside  limit  of  the  fighting  strength  of 
the  islands.  The  reports  of  the  first  armed  col- 
lision of  the  present  otitbreak  are  to  the  effect 
that  Mata'af a's  forces,  numbering  5,000,  over- 
whelmed the  forces  of  the  young  Malietoa 
Tanumafili,  to  the  number  of  but  1,000.  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  the  Mata'afa  troops 
were  able  to  force  the  battle  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Savaii  contingent,  for  the  maxi- 
mum strength  of  the  Malietoas  lies  in  that 
island  which  is  the  hereditary  home  of  the 
family.  The  seeming  disproportion  of  five 
to  one  is  the  ratio  preferred  by  a  Samoan 
general  who  wishes  victory;  if  his  army  falls 
much  short  of  outnumbering  the  enemy  four 
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or  five  to  one,  he  dodges  aud  maneuvers  in 
the  hope  of  avoiding  a  conflict  until  the 
terms  are  more  like  what  he  wants. 

It  is  possible  to  be  on  terms  of  familiar  in- 
timacy with  a  Sanioan  village  community 
and  3'et  nevor  s«'e  a  single  rifle.  But  though 
the  rilics  arc  cleverly  out  of  sight  they  arc 
none  t!ie  less  carefully  accounted  for.  The 
rifles  are  owned  by  each  male  citizen,  but  the 
possession  is  so  precious  that  his  ownership 
means  a  burden  of  responsibility.  He  may 
call  the  rifle  his,  but  he  may  not  use  it  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  chief  and  the  board  of 
elders  of  the  town.  Every  rifle  owned  by 
the  people  of  any  village  is  set  down  in  the 
record  book  provided  by  the  village  elders 
for  Ihat  purpose.  There  against  the  name 
of  the  individual  is  set  the  number  and 
make  of  his  rifle,  its  condition  as  to  service, 
and  the  number  of  cartridges.  Once  a  week, 
on  Saturday,  which  is  a  general  cleaning-up 
day  in  the  petty  complexity  of  native  village 
administration,  the  elders  go  from  house  to 
house  and  inspect  the  provision  for  war. 
The  rifle  is  brought  out  from  its  snug  hiding- 
place  in  the  thatch,  or  in  a  deftly  hollowed 
timber  of  the  house  structure.  It  is  carefully 
checked  against  its  description  in  the  record 
book  and  its  condition  observed.  If  it  has 
not  been  cleaned  within  the  week  the  owner 
is  called  to  account.  If  there  is  a  speck  of 
rust  within  or  without,  the  owner  must  pay 
a  fine  of  never  less  than  a  dollar,  and  which 
rapidly  increases  in  proportion  to  the  enor- 
mity of  the  offense.  He  must  produce  every 
cartridge  which  is  charged  up  against  him. 
There  is  a  rigid  rule  that  no  excuse  will  be 
accepted  for  a  missing  cartridge,  for  there 
is  a  fine  cynicism  about  the  way  a  Samoan 
recognizes  that  he  and  his  kind  have  always 
a  very  bungling  aim  when  the  truth  is  the 
target. 

If  a  cartridge  is  missing  the  rifle  of  the 
delinquent  citizen  is  at  once  confiscated 
for  the  public  good,  a  very  heavy  fine  is  im- 
posed, and  the  man  is  degraded  until  he  can 
manage  by  some  illicit  means  to  secure  a 
cartridge  to  replace  the  missing  one.  It  must 
be  done  illicitly,  for  there  is  a  stringent  quar- 
antine imposed  on  the  importation  of  arms 
and  ammunition  and  it  is  enforced  as  strictly 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  mere  handful  of  white 
officials  when  pitting  themselves  against  the 


effoi-ts  of  a  whole  community  to  finger  the 
contraband. 

Some  considerable  time  before  the  death  of 
Laupepa  there  was  a  sudden  and  scarcely 
explicable  war  scare  which  sent  the  villages 
hunting  for  their  arms  and  scrambling  for 
a  position  in  which  they  might  render  effi- 
cient service.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  false 
alarm— there  Avas  no  fighting  at  that  time, 
altho  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  armies 
were  prevented  from  coming  into  collision. 
That  hasty  muster  served  one  purpose,  how- 
ever, which  was  not  intended  by  the  trader 
who  was  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble; 
it  provided  a  means  of  estimating  the  de- 
gree of  preparation  of  the  tribesmen  for 
war.  As  the  result  of  several  calculations 
made  from  what  appeared  in  this  remark- 
able muster,  it  was  estimated  that  there 
must  be  in  Samoan  hands  at  that  time, 
which  is  now  two  years  or  so  ago, 
about  eight  thousand  effective  rifles.  The 
ammunition  account  was,  however,  so 
scanty  that  the  Samoans  themselves  saw 
that  they  did  not  have  enough  to  carry  them 
over  a  mere  skirmish.  Many  men  had  no 
more  than  a  single  cartridge,  few  had  as 
much  as  a  box  of  them.  The  outside  esti- 
mate credited  the  natives  with  no  more  than 
50,000  cartridges,  which  means  only  six 
rounds  to  each  rifle.  These  figures  may  be 
taken  as  very  fairly  representative  of  ac- 
tual conditrons,  for  it  was  of  vital  interest 
to  a  handful  of  white  men  in  a  savage  com- 
munity to  discover  just  what  was  the  capac- 
ity of  the  savages  to  do  mischief.  Samoan 
wars  have  inflicted  death  or  wounds  on  very 
few  white  people  so  far,  but  in  the  late  years 
the  islanders  have  not  hesitated  to  say  that 
hereafter  the  white  people  will  have  to  take 
their  chances.  At  the  time  of  this  midnight 
muster  on  a  false  alarm  there  would  have 
been  no  quelling  the  outbreak  if  the  rebels 
and  the  government  people  had  only  had  the 
cartridges.  They  had  all  the  rifles  that  could 
be  needed,  but  with  six  rounds  of  cartridges 
they  knew  that  such  wasteful  marksmen  as 
they  are  could  accomplish  nothing.  The  fact 
that  they  are  now  fighting  simply  goes  to 
sihow  that  through  some  channel  they  have 
managed  to  secure  a  supply  of  fixed  ammu- 
nition. How  great  that  is  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate.    In  the  last  war  of  the  Mata'afa 
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suc'cossioii  the  warriors  had  at  least  fifty 
rounds. 

So  far  as  the  statement  of  the  law  goes, 
powder  and  shot,  and  especially  fixed  ammu- 
nition, may  not  be  brought  into  Samoa  ex- 
cept after  an  expenditure  of  red  tape  that 
would  delight  the  heart  of  a  bureaucrat.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  absolutely  prohibited  to 
sell  or  give  any  of  these  things  to  any  Pa- 
cific islander.  Then  a  white  man  who  wants 
powder  must  apply  to  his  Consul  for  permis- 
sion to  apply  to  the  President  of  the  Munici- 
pality for  a  permit  to  import.  At  both  these 
steps  he  must  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  he 
has  need  of  the  powder  for  his  own  personal 
use,  and  that  it  is  not  for  sale.  If  all  is  fa- 
vorable he  may  get  a  permit  to  import  not 
more  than  200  loaded  shells  for  his  shotgun 
or  their  equivalent  in  powder— fixed  ammu- 
nition for  rifles  and  pistols  he  is  forbidden 
to  need,  much  less  import.  It  is  altogether  a 
very  complex  system  and  is  beautifully 
effective  in  controlling  all  such  as  are  honest 
enough  to  subject  themselves  to  the  petty 
rules  and  regulations  which  German  genius 
of  administration  has  triumphed  in  estab- 
lishing. But  if  a  man  in  Apia  should  be  so 
devoid  of  respect  for  the  law  which  the  Ger- 
man President  has  made  as  to  be  willing  to 
smuggle  the  contraband  article,  there  is  no 
particular  obstacle  in  his  way.  So  long  as 
the  Samoan  will  do  anything  if  only  he  can 
get  hold  of  ammunition  for  his  rifle,  just  so 
long  will  there  be  traders  on  the  beach  at 
Apia— w^here,  by  the  way,  the  standard  of 
commercial  morality  is  not  of  the  highest — 
who  will  seek  their  interest  in  meeting  the 
demand.  Not  every  tin  can  with  a  flaming 
tomato  label  carries  such  innocent  ware  as 
tomatoes,  and  rifle  cartridges  have  been 
known  to  pass  the  custom  house  in  Apia  as 
canned  peaches.  Two  years  ago  the  only 
reason  why  the  Samoans  kept  their  hands 
from  war  was  the  scarcity  of  ammunition; 
the  fact  that  they  are  fighting  now  shows 
that  in  the  interval  a  lively  illicit  trade  has 
been  carried  on. 

The  unprincipled  trader  is  only  one  means 
of  securing  the  coveted  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion. Another  is  the  constant  leakage  at  the 
monthly  visits  of  the  mail  boats  and  inter- 
island  steamers.  The  officers  of  these  ves- 
sels in  the  Pacific  trade  are  as  fine  a  body  of 


men  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere  afloat.  O' 
course  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  smug- 
gling and  would  prevent  it  if  possible.  But 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  the  same  restraint 
on  the  part  of  sailors  and  stewards'  helpers, 
and  the  black  gang  generally,  when  they 
have  found  out  how  easy  it  is  to  pass  a 
cartridge  to  a  native  and  receive  a  shilling 
in  return.  Once  in  a  while  a  man  gets 
caught  at  this  game  and  a  fine  is  put  on  him, 
but  it  never  puts  a  stop  to  the  smuggling 
where  the  risk  of  discovery  is  so  slight  and 
the  profit  so  great. 

There  is  yet  another  avenue  w^hich  may  be 
open  to  the  trade  in  contraband,  and  the 
most  dangerous  of  all,  for  it  may  be  thrown 
wide  open  at  just  the  time  when  it  is  'most 
important  that  the  savage  islanders  receive 
no  encouragement  in  their  warlike  designs. 
This  particular  channel  passes  entirely 
through  German  territory,  it  is  conducted  by 
the  German  Firm,  and  the  German  Consu- 
late obligingly  certifies  that  it  is  all  right, 
and  that  is  all  that  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity is  permitted  to  know.  Of  course,  the 
German  Firm  is  no  more  permited  to  deal  in 
arms  and  ammunition  than  any  other  trad- 
ing establishment  on  the  beach.  But  the 
Samoan  trade  and  plantation  system  is  only 
a  part  of  the  sum  of  the  business  conducted 
in  Apia  by  the  firm.  Among  other  things  it 
conducts  a  brisk  slave  trade  to  provide  labor 
for  the  plantations.  This  trade  in  humanity 
was  first  made  respectable  by  calling  it  "  la- 
bor recruiting,"  and  was  finally  prohibited 
wherever  British  authority  reaches  in  the 
Pacific.  No  matter  how  respectably  it  might 
be  called,  it  could  never  be  made  decent. 
But  the  Germans  have  a  protectorate  over  a 
part  of  the  Solomon  Islands  and  the  Bis- 
marck Archipelago.  The  savages  in  those 
islands  are  not  anxious  to  toil  on  German 
plantations  in  Samoa,  but  their  chiefs  sell 
them  and  they  must  go.  The  purchase  price 
is  almost  always  computed  in  Mauser  rifles, 
for  this  is  a  purely  German  transaction,  and 
if  they  wish  to  arm  the  savages  in  the  lands 
out  of  which  they  are  building  their  colonial 
empire,  they  reason  that  it  concerns  none 
but  Germans.  To  provide  for  this  branch 
of  the  trade  the  German  Firm  keeps  on  its 
own  premises  in  Apia  a  supply  of  Mausers 
and  fixed  ammunition  sufficient  at  all  times 
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to  equip  a  full  regiment  of  meu.    These  be- 
ing nominally  intended  for  export  are  entered 
at  the  Apia  custom  house  in  bond.    But  as 
the  Samoan  customs  revenue  system  has  no 
bonded  warehouse  the  German  Firm  oblig- 
ingly sets  aside  one  of  its  own  sheds  for  this 
purpose.    The  German  President  then  affixes 
to  this  improvised  bonded  store  the  seal  of 
the  Customs  Department,  of  which  he  is  cus- 
todian.   Next  the  German  Consul  aftixes  the 
seal  of  his  office  to  the  shed  and  announces 
to  his  consular  colleagues  such  unchecked 
reckoning  of  this  special  deposit  of  arms  as 
he  chooses  to  make.    The  system  is  one  of 
beautiful  simplicity.    This    enormous    stock 
of  contraband  arms  and  ammunition  is  owned 
by  the  German  Firm,  it  is  stored  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  German  Firm,  the  Samoan  Gov- 
ernment seals  it  with  its  own  seal  of  which 
the  German  President  has  sole  custody  at  all 
times,  the  last  guarantee  is  affixed  by  the 
German  Consul.    Not  even  a  rat  could  reach 
this   dangerous   deposit   without   giving   an 
alarm  which  the  German  system  would  hear, 
yet  no  one  else  would  know  anything  about 
it.    It  might  be  if  Germany  should  take  such 
an  interest  in  any  king  or  rebel  as  it  mani- 
fested for  Tamasese  in  the  past  that  no  one 
need  be  any  the  wiser  if  a  draft  should  be 
made  on  this  well-equipped  German  arsenal. 
There  can   be  no  doubt  that  the  danger 
point  in  Samoa  now,  as  through  a  stormy 
past,  lies  in  the  complete  armament  of  the 
native  population.    If  there   were  no   rifles 
tucked  away  in  the  thatch  of  the  Samoan 
huts  and  no  cartridges  kept  in  safe  conceal- 
ment the  interest  of  the  Samoans  in  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  would  hardly  pass  be- 
yond the  stage  of  heated  discussion  and  vo- 


cal   invective.    Personal    encounters    among 
the  Samoans  are  most  rare  occurrences;  they 
are  much  too  cowardly  to  stand  up  and  fight 
at  such  close?  (luarters  as  would  be  the  case  if 
I  hey  were  disarmed  and  had  to  fall  back  on 
their  earlier  armament  of  clubs  and  spears. 
That    point    has    been    thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  the  United  States  in  its  concern  for 
the  administration  of  Samoan  affairs.    Not 
once  only,  but  whenever  the  suggestion  be- 
came pertinent  in  the  long  course  of  years 
since    Steinberger's    usurpation    brought    to 
the  United  States  a  certain  moral  responsi- 
bility for  Samoa,  this  country  has  asked  the 
other  powers  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
disarming  the  Samoans.      It  was  last  pro- 
posed  after   the    rebellion    of    1893,    which 
ended  in  the  surrender  and  banishment  of 
Mata'afa.    Then,  as  always,  the  proposition 
was   opposed,   the   opposition   coming   from 
German  officials.    They  provided  a  number 
of  excuses  for  taking  no  steps  toward  a  gen- 
eral disarmament;  they  said  that  it  might 
not  be  wise,  that  it  might  not  be  practica- 
ble; at  any  rate,   that  Germany  would  not 
consent  to  taking  away  the  rifles  from  the 
Samoans. 

The  Samoan  armies  are  nothing  but  mobs 
with  rifles,  and  this  is  true  no  matter  what 
side  they  claim  to  fight  for.  How  they  get 
their  rifles  and  ammunition  has  been  ex- 
plained. Without  such  modern  devices  a 
Samoan  so-called  war  would  amount  to 
nothing.  What  is  war  when  carried  on  with 
gunpowder,  becomes  riot  when  reliance  is 
placed  in  clubs,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
three  great  powers  would  not  worry  very 
much  over  a  mere  clubbing  match  of  South 
Sea  Islanders. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DREYFUS. 


BY  FLORENCE  EARLE  COATES. 


If  thou  art  living,  in  that  Devil's  Isle 
Inquisitorial  and  darkly  vile, 
Where  human  hearts  are  pitilessly  broken  ; 
Where  treacherous  hate  seems  stronger 
Than    either    right    or    law ;    where    grief    hath 

spoken 
Its  final  word  and  asks  but  to  forget : 
If  thou  art  living,  wretched  one !    live  yet 
A  little  longer ! 


Outcast,  forsaken,  thou  art  not  alone, 
One  bides  with  thee  Who  shall  thy  woes  atone, 
And  France,  entangled  in  her  toils  of  hate, 

Hearkens  a  voice  of  warning. 
Martyr  and  hope  of  an  imperiled  State, 
Live  yet  a  little !     In  the  East  is  light — 
A  pledge  to  thee  that  long  tho  seem  the  night, 
There  comes  the  morning ! 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RECOLLECTIONS    AND    LETTERS   OE    PRESIDENT 

HAYES. 

II. 

BY    MURAT    HALSTEAD. 


When  the  war  was  over  the  people  of  the 
Second  Ohio  District,  where  Hayes  resided, 
elected  him  a  member  of  the  House.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  open  a  great  career  in  Con- 
;^ivss,  nor  soom  to  expect  it  or  care  for  it. 
His  sense  of  humor  was  excited  by  some  of 
the  phases  of  Congressional  life.  The  call 
for  documents  amused  him.  He  took  kindly 
to  the  candidacy  for  Governor  that  was  pro- 
posed, remarking  that  there  were  twenty- 
two  Congressmen  of  Ohio,  and  one  Gov- 
ernor. Next  was  the  contest  for  Presiden- 
tial nomination.  He  treated  my  opposition 
(I  steadily  did  not  support  him)  with 
a  complacency  that  was  quite  jolly.  I  was 
advocating  Secretary  Bristow,  because  he 
so  vigorously  reformed  his  Department, 
making  war  upon  the  whisky  rings.  Mr. 
Bristow  for  a  while  remonstrated  with  his 
friends  for  placing  him  in  such  a  delicate  po- 
sition. The  fact  of  the  Bristow  candidacy 
was  used  by  those  who  desired  to  misguide 
President  Grant  as  conclusive  that  the  Sec- 
retary's reform  work  was  an  advertisement 
of  himself  for  the  nomination  to  be  made  by 
the  convention  called  to  be  held  in  Cincin- 
nati. General  Hayes  was  wise  enough  to 
see  that  the  chances  were  very  much  against 
the  nomination  of  Bristow,  but  that  the 
Bristow  movement  was  a  diversion  from 
Blaine,  and  might  easily  be  for  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio.  He  treated  my  antagonism 
with  hilarity,  saying  I  could  not  possibly  be 
doing  as  much  for  him  if  I  was  supporting 
him  directly;  and  so  it  turned  out.  The 
strong  point  for  Hayes  in  the  convention  was 
that  he  had  been  three  times  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  defeating  in  succession  the 
Democratic  leaders,  Thurman,  Pendleton 
and  Allen. 

The  management  of  the  Hayes  candidacy 
was  a  model  of  discretion,  conducted  with 
extreme  care  not  to  give  offense  to  any  one. 
There  were  Blaine  men  and  Bristow  men  in 
the  Ohio  delegation,  but  they  never  got  an 
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excuse  to  get  away  from  the  Ohio  man.  The 
Bristow  men  were  fighting  Conkling  and 
Blaine,  who  were  fiercely  against  each  other. 
Morton  and  Bristow  attempted  to  lean  to- 
ward each  other,  but  the  combination  failed, 
as  neither  could  transfer  his  solid  strength. 
Conkling  was  the  candidate  favored  by 
Grant,  but  his  original  force  was  not  great, 
and  the  possible  gains  small  and  obscure. 
Blaine's  supporters  were  sure  of  sufficient 
strength  to  nominate,  and  would  have  held 
it  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  faintness  in 
church  at  Washington.  The  Ohio  campaign 
of  conciliation  won. 

It  was  the  Gubernatorial  contest  of  1875, 
in  which  Hayes  narrowly  defeated  Allen  on 
the  sound  money  question,  the  attention  of 
the  country  having  been  fixed  upon  it  in  an 
unexampled  degree,  that  particularly  told 
for  Governor  Hayes,  and  the  narrow  mar- 
gin by  which  that  remarkable  combat  was 
won  was  yielded  by  the  German  Republican 
vote,  largely  influenced  by  the  speeches  of 
Carl  Schurz,  who  w^as  a  flaming  sword  on 
the  money  and  credit  questions. 

A  prosperous  uncle  of  Governor  Hayes  had 
long  held  him  in  high  esteem,  and  named 
him  as  chief  heir  of  his  large  estate  at  Fre- 
mont, Ohio;  and  during  the  period  between 
the  service  as  Governor  for  two  terms  and 
his  assuming  that  office  for  the  third  time 
the  Governor  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of 
Cincinnati;  but  when  the  long  strain  regard- 
ing the  disputed  Presidency  was  most  se- 
vere, and  the  public  feeling  keenest,  it 
became  an  evident  duty  that  the  Governor 
should  assume  that  he  was  elected,  and  at 
least  act  tentatively.  Accordingly,  he  visited 
his  old  home  to  hold  a  few  consultations, 
listen  to  friends,  and  test  his  own  conclu- 
sions by  comparing  them  with  the  views  of 
others.  He  first  had  fixed  in  his  mind  that 
II  he  made  up  a  Cabinet  Mr.  Evarts  was  to 
be  Secretary  of  State.  The  bearing  of  the 
Governor  during  this   trying  time   was   eo 
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thoroughly  foiiiiK)S(Ml  that  his  friends  were 
gratified.  Those  who  had  not  known  him 
well,  except  as  a  quiet  citizen  before  the 
war,  marlved  at  once  the  change  that  the 
camp  and  the  field  made  in  him.  He 
was  not  at  once  favorably-  strucl^  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  Schurz-  should  be  in  the  Cabi- 
net, and  at  last  Schurz  had  to  be  assured 
that  Hayes  thought  there  was  something 
nice  in  civil  service  reform  before  he  would 
accept  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Interior.  My 
acquaintance  with  public  men  East  and 
West  was  so  large  that  I  was  requested  to 
answer  questions  as  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  distinguished  friends,  and  succeeded 
in  giving  a  good  deal  of  what  I  thought  val- 
uable information.  I  said,  among  other 
things,  that  General  Logan,  of  course,  would 
have  to  be  Secretary  of  War,  but  there  was 
no  intention  to  place  him  in  the  Cabinet,  be- 
cause he  was  too  strenuous  to  Avork  smooth- 
ly in  such  a  relation,  and  there  would  be  a 
foreign  mission  in  which  he  could  have  his 
own  way  if  he  wanted  one. 

The  White  House  in  the  time  of  Hayes  was 
a  very  charming  home.  The  life  there  was 
simple,  wholesome  and  generous.  The  en- 
tertainments were  brilliant,  and  the  dinners 
delightful,  but  there  was  no  wine,  and  much 
was  said  of  that,  though  more  in  merry  jest 
than  in  serious  criticism.  Mrs.  Hayes  was 
not  the  only  lady  in  the  White  House  who 
discountenanced  the  wine  cup,  but  she  had 
no  compromise  to  make  on  that  subject,  and 
President  Hayes  yielded  to  home  rule  in  re- 
gard to  intoxicants.  It  was  worth  while  to 
have  excluded  wine  from  the  table  to  have 
caused  Mr.  Evarts'  sparkling  joke,  that  he  had 
dined  at  the  White  House,  "  and  the  water 
flowed  like  champagne."  This  was  the  saying 
of  the  Secretary,  paired  oflf  with  the  story  that 
Washington  threw  a  silver  dollar  across  the 
Potomac  at  Mt.  Vernon— a  dollar  "went  so 
much  further  those  days."  There  was  an- 
other skit  worthy  to  go  with  either,  and  that 
was  the  inability  of  Mr.  Evarts  to  find  that 
"  Western  Reserve  "  in  Ohio  people  that  they 
talked  so  much  about!  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  music  in  the  White  House  in  the 
time  of  Hayes,  and  that  which  is  perhaps 
better  remembered  than  anything  else  is  the 
singing  of  the  little  daughter  of  the  house, 
Fanny,  and  (Jeneral  Sherman  when  they  at- 


tacked the  grand  ohl  Metliodist  hymns.  Mrs. 
Hayes  had  the  gift  of  drawing  pleasant  peo- 
ple about  h(M\  and  there  was  as  a  rule  a 
group  of  American  girls,  bright,  beautiful, 
saucy  :ind  modest,  the  best  production  of 
this  country;  and  there  were  no  callers  who 
had  traveled  so  far  as  not  to  know  how  rare 
and  exquisite  the  fair  creatures  were.  Mrs. 
Hayes  was  as  a  mother  to  her  girl  guests,  and 
allui'ing  in  her  arts  to  make  attractive  their 
happy  vivacity.  Her  heart  was  full  of  good 
will,  and  her  influence  in  softening  away  the 
rough  places  of  political  life  was  admirable. 
She  had  for  a  time  one  worry,  that  she  had 
friends  even  from  old  Chillicothe,  where  her 
girlhood  was  spent,  who  did  not  call  be- 
cause they  had  doubts  about  the  President's 
title.  Always  welcome  and  always  charm- 
ing at  the  Executive  Mansion  were  the  ris- 
ing young  Congressman  from  Ohio.  William 
McKinley,  and  his  fair-faced  invalid  wnfe. 
He  was  one  of  the  boys  of  the  glorious 
TAventy-third  Regiment,  who  had  carried  a 
rifle  and  used  it  in  the  ranks,  and  knew  the 
voice  of  the  old  Colonel  when  it  had  the  lofty 
cry  of  battle  in  it.  Mrs.  Hayes  was  as  fond 
of  Mrs.  McKinley  as  of  one  of  her  own  chil- 
dren, and  they  wept  together  over  their 
loved  and  lost  little  ones.  To  those  in  sor- 
row Mrs.  Hayes  was  an  angel  of  comfort, 
her  tears  of  sympathy  telling  the  depth  and 
tenderness  of  her  nature. 

President  Hayes  had  three  military  hero 
favorites  besides  General  Force  to  whom  he 
was  devoted  with  personal  affection — Grant, 
Sherman  and  Crook.  I  shall  name  no  one 
in  his  regiment,  for  that  would  make  it  nec- 
essary to  call  the  roll.  Of  the  life  of  Hayes 
as  a  soldier— he  was  a  hero  of  the  war  be- 
cause he  did  what  he  was  sure  was  his  duty, 
and  his  fighting  was  that  of  a  patriot  with- 
out animosity. 

There  was  during  his  national  administra- 
tion an  enormous  accession  to  the  common 
stockof  goodwill,  and  in  his  large  share  of  re 
sponsibility  for  this  inestimable  growth.  tliL' 
spirit  of  controversy  with  which  he  w^as  pur- 
sued to  the  last,'  should  be  dismissed  from 
the  recollections  of  men  forever.  In  his  cir- 
cumstances, a  weak,  vain  man  would  have 
struggled  incessantly  for  the  vindication  of 
a  second  term,  bent  every  energy  to  that 
end,  put  himself  in  torment  with  the  schern- 
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Ing  and  striving  politicians,  and  broken  his 
heart  over  the  disappointment.  The  coun- 
try was  helped  on  the  way  to  priceless  peace 
by  his  serene  strength  of  self-denial.  This 
little  personal  letter  informally,  but  conclu- 
sively, tells  the  true  story: 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  30th  Nov.,  1879. 
My  Dear  H. 

I  agree — the  second  choice  candidate  is  apt 
to  be  formidable.  I  certainly  mean  to  be  out 
of  the  list  of  those  who  are  trying  to  influence 
the  result,  and  to  that  end  must  be  on  my  guard 
when  T  talk.  My  notion,  however,  is  that  de- 
feat is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility,  and 
that  the  question  of  availability  must  be  con- 
sidered.    With  best  wishes,  sincerely, 

M.  IlALSTEAD.  R,  B.  Hayes. 

The  third-term  battle  was  at  the  date  of 
this  letter  already  on,  and  deeply  as  the 
President  believed  in  General  Grant,  stead- 
ily as  he  felt  the  pressure  of  the  imperious 
will  of  Blaine,  largely  as  he  was  attached 
and  indebted  to  Sherman,  he  kept  the  great 
office  out  of  the  uproar,  was  not  of  those 
"  trying  to  influence  the  result,"'  and  in  spite 
of  the  many  possibilities  of  defeat  he  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  his  successor  a 
Republican  friend  and  Ohio  man,  President 
Garfield.  The  brief  letter  following  con- 
tains a  great  deal,  and  is  a  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic Hayes  communication: 

Columbus,  Ohio,  18th  Sept.,  1876. 
Dear  Halstead. 

We  are  in  a  fight  that  is  close — the  Solid 
South  means  to  carry  it.  That  is  the  pivotal 
idea.  I  am  prompted  to  say  this  by  noticing  a 
word  or  two  on  the  silver  question  reflecting  on 
Garfield.  My  idea  is  that  we  can't  afford  to 
furnish  ammunition  to  the  United  South.  Let 
me  have  a  word  from  you.  You  are  doing  the 
right  thiug  in  keeping  the  public  mind  to  the 
vital  point.     Sincerely,  R.  B.  Hayes. 

This  might  be  construed  to  signify  by 
polite  indirection  that  I  was  not  sticking  as 
close  to  the  vital  point  as  the  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  regarded  it.  Not  that  I  was 
bothering  about  Garfield's  diversion  as  to 
the  money  (luostion,  but  I  was  insisting  that 
we  need  not,  facing  the  Solid  South,  borrow 
any  troubles  about  details  of  money  contro- 
versy; and,  as  we  had  won  a  great  sound 
money  victory  a  year  before,  we  might  un- 
dertake  the    greater    task    of    pacification 


under  the  enforcement  of  the  amended  Con- 
stitution. 

I  give  the  letter  following  because  it  is  a 
scrap  of  Hayes  in  Congress,  and  shows  his 
fine  touch  very  pleasantly: 

Washington,  D.  C,  22d  Feb.,  1867. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  sent  to  the  postofiice  about  half  an  hour  ago 

a    letter    on     Col.    's    case,    and     since 

have  read  your  editorial  "  The  Deadlock,"  etc.. 
in  which  you  regret  to  see  my  name,  etc.,  etc. 
If  jou  liad  been  on  the  ground  I  am  pretty  sure 
your  regret  would  have  been  spelled  "  glad." 
Nordhofif,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is 
here,  and  I  am  having  good  talks  with  him.  He 
says  if  he  had  stayed  in  New  York  he  would 
have  talked  as  you  do,  but  now  he  gives  it  up. 
The  matter  is  now  pretty  nearly  right — take  it 
coolly  (is  that  spelled  right?)  and  you  will,  I 
am  confident,  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Sincerely,  R.  B.  Hayes. 

There  is  a  flash  of  "  American  humor'' 
from  the  White  House  in  the  following  that 
is  worth  giving  to  the  public,  as  the  way  our 
Presidents  are  worn  down  for  want  of  trips 
is  an  experience  all  of  them  have  to  endure: 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  6  June,  1879. 
My  Dear  H. 

I  would  not  have  known  o£  the  wickedness 
ascribed  to  you  by  the  World  if  you  had  not 
relieved  my  ignorance,  which  was  bliss.  I  am 
in  excellent  health,  but  a  little  worn  out  for 
want  of  a  trip  to  a  fair,  a  college,  or  a  reunion  I 
The  expected  fusion  in  Ohio  seems  to  encourage 
the  Democrats  hereabouts.     Sincerely, 

M.  Halsteao.  R.  B.  Hayes. 

There  is  another  sort  of  gleam  in  this: 

Confidential. 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  31  March,  1879. 
My  Dear  H. 

It  almost  angers  me  to  see  in  the  Commercial 
that  you  are  shaky  on  the  question  of  my  proba- 
ble action.  Now  let  me  assure  you  that  every- 
body here  ought  to  know  my  soundness  on  two 
questions. 

1.  The  right,  duty  and  necessity  of  National 
protection  at  National  elections. 

2.  The  duty  of  the  President  not  to  allow 
Congress  to  usurp  his  power  to  share  in  legisla- 
tion. 

It  does  not  require  half  the  nerve  to  maintain 
the  right  side  of  the  latter  question  that  it  did 
to  stand  against  the  Congressional  claim  to  the 
appointinig  pow^f. 
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But  I  trust  all  talk  of  this  sort  is  superfluous. 
Sincerely,  K.  B.  Hayes. 

Mr.  Halstead,  Cincinnati. 

The  almost  anger  of  President  Hayes 
meant  an  irritation,  and  each  strol^e  of  his 
pen  shows  the  edge  of  his  temper  and  the 
seriousness  of  his  ihtentioh. 

There  is  a  deep  pathos  in  the  following 
from  the  grove  in  which  the  ex-President's 
irreparable  misfortune  in  the  sudden  loss 
of  his  wife  darkened  the  sunset  of  life: 

Spiegel  Grove, 
Fremont,  Ohio,  3rd  Aug.,   ]889. 
My  Dear  Halstead. 

I  rejoice  that  you  are  home  again  and  in 
restored  health.  You  will  get  advice  enough. 
I  find  the  old  man's  way  is  strong  with  me.  Do 
become  a  shirk.  You  once  told  me  to  keep 
away  from  my  inkstand.  It  was  sound.  For 
another  reason  I  must  tell  you  to  take  back 
your  own  meu.v.ine — keep  away  from  your  ink- 
stand. The  last  six  weeks  with  me  seem  like 
many  years !     Excuse  me.     Sincerely, 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 
M.  Halstead,  Cincinnati. 

P.  S. — I  received  your  kind  letter.     All  thanks. 

In  reply  to  the  above  I  stated  that  I  could 
not  keep  away  from  my  inkstand,  for  my 
occupation  was  that  of  a  public  writer,  and 
I  must  stick  to  it;  that  there  was  some  gos- 
sip in  the  journals,  a  way  editors  have  of 
chaffing  by  making  impossible  nominations 
of  each  other  for  ofiice.  I  received  at  once 
this  reply  to  my  explanation: 

Spiegel  Grove,  10  Aug.,  1889. 
My  Dear  H. 

You  are  right.  It  is  always  so.  The  man 
who  borrows  or  steals  another's  gooa  phrase  or 
idea  is  apt  to  get  in  the  soup  with  it.  The  dim 
notion  I  had  was  that  the  Senatorship  being 
the  chance  and  the  aim,  it  would  be  well  for  you 
not  to  put  yourself  in  a  false  position  by  pad- 
dling away  from  it — refusing  it  or  seeming  to. 
But  I  see  you  were  in  no  danger.  Your  treat- 
ment of  it  was  exactly  the  thing.  So  I  agree 
with  you — you  must  keep  on  slinging  ink  as 
usual.  The  man  who  leaves  his  own  proper 
place  for  the  sake  of  office,  "  sometimes,  almost 
always  "  don't  get  it.  Success  to  you,  or  rather 
success  to  the  rest  of  us — success  to  all  good  pol- 
itics. The  plutocratic  government  ought  to  get 
a  knock  on  the  head.     Sincerely 

Rutherford  B,  Hayes. 
M.  Halstead,  Cincinnati. 

The  "  good  phrase "  was  my  warning  to 


him  to  keep  away  from  ink.  His  own  phrase, 
of  which  he  took  no  account,  of  one  "  pad- 
dling away  "  from  :i  nomination  these  was 
no  danger  of  getting,  is  a  better  one  than 
mine  and  will  keep  and  go. 

Spiegel  Grove  is  an  unspoiled  native  forest 
of  about  forty  acres,  surrounding  a  com- 
modious but  plain  house,  with  deep  porches, 
the  parlor,  sitting-room,  library  and  dining- 
room  opening  into  a  general  hall.  The  walls 
are  adorned  wilh  paintings  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Hayes,  superbly  well  done,  an  espe- 
cially striking  three-quarter  length  of  the 
(Jeneral  as  he  was  in  the  field,  and  another 
of  him  as  President;  and  Mrs.  Hayes  beams 
from  lofty  frames  with  the  smile  that  wel- 
comed friends  to  her  home.  The  library  is 
crowded  with  books,  and  stored  with  papers 
that  are  rich  in  history.  In  his  latest  years 
the  General  put  his  house  in  order  for  the 
inevitable,  and  the  public  ought  to  have  an 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  work  so 
conscientiously  accomplished. 

The  Western  States  especially  have  suf- 
fered from  losses  of  historic  material  by  the 
fires  that  have  consumed  the  residences  of 
the  men  who  made  history,  and  whose  corre- 
spondence that  perished  in  the  flames  should 
have  been  preserved  without  regard  to  cost 
or  care. 

On  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  day 
when  President  Hayes  presided  in  his 
grove  over  the  reunion  of  his  regiment,  there 
was  another  reunion  presided  over  by  an- 
other President,  himself  of  the  same  regi- 
ment, in  the  same  grove;  and  on  the  eve  of 
this  dramatic  day  the  daughter  of  President 
Hayes  was  married,  wearing  precious  gifts 
of  her  father's  comrades,  and  among  the 
guests  were  the  President  and  Mrs.  McKin- 
ley,  whose  presence  was  testimony  of  love 
that  abides,  traditions  that  are  cherished 
and  history  that  will  live. 

Looking  out  from  the  shadows  of  the 
house,  under  the  old  trees,  or  walking  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  paths,  where  the  vines 
climb  the  oaks,  the  strong  man,  his  work 
done,  w^aited  and  was  weary,  until  the  faith- 
ful heart  that  had  beaten  high  in  battle 
grew  faint  and  failed,  as  the  western  light 
became  golden,  and  then  the  white  stars 
watched  until  morning. 

New  York  City 
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MR.    ROPES'    HISTORY    OF    THE 
CIVIL    WAR.* 

Un.  Ropes  liolds  a  well  established  and 
i-eco;L>iiized  position  as  a  military  critic.  His 
vohime  on  "  The  Campaign  of  Waterloo  "  is 
not  only  the  latest  important  work  on  that 
great  episode  in  modern  history,  but  it  is 
standard  on  the  subject  among-  all  that  has 
been  written.  Of  the  Civil  War  in  this  coun- 
try he  has  been  a  close  student,  to  whom 
we  owe  our  excellent  volume,  "  The  Army 
Under  Pope  "  and  a  second  of  larger  scope 
and  more  general  importance,  the  first  in  the 
series  which  is  carried  forward  in  the  pres- 
ent volume  and  is  to  recite,  when  completed, 
the  entire  /S7«ry/  of  the  Civil  War.  That  vol- 
ume awakened  the  highest  expectations.  It 
was  a  narrative  of  events  to  the  opening  of 
the  campaigns  of  1862  and  brought  to  the 
unravelling  of  this  confused  and  otherwise 
difficult  period  a  golden  candor,  a  firm  crit- 
ical method  and  an  adequate  knowledge 
which  were  at  once  recognized  and  gave  the 
book  the  position  it  has  held  as  the  most  ac- 
curate, thorough  and  interesting  volume  yet 
published  on  the  subject. 

The  volume  now  before  us,  the  second  iu 
the  series,  fully  sustains  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced on  the  first.  It  continues  the  his 
tory,  or,  as  the  author  prefers  to  call  it,  "  the 
story,"  of  the  campaigns  of  1862.  It  is  pub- 
lished with  an  outfit  of  thirteen  maps  which, 
tho  not  as  full  in  detail  as  they  might  be, 
and  not  giving  the  changes  of  position  at 
different  stages  of  the  combat,  are  an  equip- 
ment which  provides  the  reader  with  the 
means  of  following  the  movements,  verify- 
ing the  history  and  forming  a  judgment  of 
his  own  as  to  the  author's  comments.  The 
critical  apparatus  on  which  the  volume  is 
based,  and  which  is  most  admirably  and  con- 
scientiously referred  to  from  page  to  page 
all  through  the  volume,  is  extraordinary  for 

*The  Story  of  the  Civil  War.  A  Coucise  Account 
of  the  War  in  the  United  States  of  America  Between 
1861  and  1865.  Part  II :  The  Campaigns  of  18H3.  By 
John  codman  Ropes,  LL.D  ,  author  of  "TheArojy 
Under  Pope,"  "The  Campaign  of  Waterloo,"  etc. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Vol.  II.    8vo.    $2.50.) 
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its  completeness  and  fullness,  as  well  as  for 
its  authoritative  character.  All  this  means 
that  ]Mr.  Ropes  has  gone  to  the  best  sources 
for  his  material  and  that  he  has  used  that 
material  in  a  way  which  enables  the  reader 
to  follow  him  with  the  highest  intelligence 
and  even  examine  his  authorities. 

The  reader  will  not  get  far  in  either  of 
these  volumes  without  finding  that  he  is  iu 
the  hands  of  an  author  who,  whatever  his 
private  prejudices  and  convictions  may  be 
as  to  the  struggle  he  describes  or  the  actors 
in  it,  permits  them  to  have  no  effect  on  the 
history  he  is  writing,  and  that  nothing 
weighs  with  him  but  the  well  ascertained 
facts  in  the  case. 

The  present  volume  takes  up  the  story  at 
the  opening  of  the  Port  Donelson  and  Shiloh 
campaign.  It  is  a  painful  history  of  incom- 
petent leadership,  able  commanders  in  sub- 
ordinate places,  and  the  men  who  were  after- 
ward to  lead  the  Federal  armies  to  victory 
learning  their  lessons  at  a  frightful  cost  to 
the  country.  The  greatest  blunderer  in  all 
the  field  seems  to  have  been  Halleck.  The 
further  we  follow  him  through  Mr.  Ropes' 
chapters  the  worse  he  becomes  and  the  mor" 
disastrous  his  mistakes.  General  Grant  rose 
rapidly  to  his  responsibilities.  What  would 
have  been  his  fate  at  Fort  Donelson  without 
Commodore  Foote  and  his  gunboats  it  may 
be  difficult  to  say,  and  no  one  who  reads 
carefully  Mr.  Ropes'  account  of  Shiloh  will 
doubt  that  there  lay  a  tremendous  difference 
between  the  Grant  who  was  caught  napping 
at  Pittsburg  Landing  and  the  Grant  who 
drove  the  Confederates  from  Lookout  Moun- 
tain and  forced  Lee  back  into  Richmond. 
But  General  Halleck  never  rose.  He  never 
learned  anything.  What  he  was  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Shiloh  campaign  he  was  after- 
ward as  General-in-Chief  at  Washington— a 
military  pedant,  who  knew  everything  about 
war,  except  the  one  thing  that  needed  most 
to  be  done  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Ropes'  opinion  of  Buell  at  this  time 
and  all  through  the  Shiloh  campaign  is,  5u 
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our  opinion,  none  too  high.  That  he  was  the 
best  equipped  commander  then  in  sight  in 
the  Western  field  is  true.  In  saying  this  we 
do  not  bring  him  into  comparison  with  Gen. 
C.  F.  Smith,  whose  death  this  year,  1862, 
was  one  of  the  great  losses  of  the  war,  com- 
parable only  with  that  of  lieynolds  on  the 
eve  of  Gettysburg,  or  possibly  of  McPher- 
son.  Such  commanders  as  Thomas  and 
Schofield  had  not  yet  been  developed,  and 
Sherman  hardly  knew  himself  at  this  time, 
and.  moreover,  he  was  discounted  in  those 
days  for  the  perfectly  sane  estimate  he  had 
had  the  sense  and  courage  to  express  as  to 
the  number  of  men  required  to  hold  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  JNIr.  Ropes  does  Gen- 
eral Grant,  however,  full  justice.  What  he 
says  of  him  at  this  time  is  significant,  com 
iug  from  so  strict  a  critic,  and  deserves  men- 
tion (p.  35): 

"  General  Grant  was  naturally  the  hero  of  the 
hour,  and  this  lie  deserved  to  be.  His  course 
throughout  this  whole  expedition  shows  him 
to  have  been  evei-y  way  equal  to  his  task.  11-^ 
did  all  that  could  be  done  at  Fort  Henry  ;  the 
retreat  of  the  main  body  of  the  Confederates 
to  Fort  Donelson  could  not  have  been  prevented. 
He  moved  to  Fort  Donelson  as  soon  as  the  fleet 
was  ready  to  co-opernte  ;  and  once  there,  with  a 
discretion  which  on  similar  occasions  afterward 
he  did  not  always  show,  he  did  not  waste  the 
strength  of  his  troops  by  assaulting  the  un- 
broken and  well-manned  fortifications  of  his  an- 
tagonists. He  had  good  cause  to  rely  on  tlie 
gunboats  to  render  the  fort  untenable,  and  he 
kept  his  troops  in  their  lines.  His  absence 
from  the  conflict  of  the  15th  was  no  fault  of  his. 
On  his  return,  he  had  reason  enough  to  be  de- 
pressed, but  he  concealed  his  feelings  from  his 
men.  He,  moreover,  did  precisely  what  he  ought 
to  have  done  in  the  circumstances.  .  .  .  He 
could  have  done  no  more." 

As  to  the  situation  after  the  capture  of 
Fort  Donelson,  McClellan,  to  his  credit,  saw 
exactly  tlie  significance  of  the  event  and 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  was  for  the  active 
pursuit  of  Johnston,  on  th#  theory  that  the 
Confederate  hold  on  the  Mississippi  had 
now  become  precarious.  As  usual,  all  these 
representations  fell  dead  on  Halleck  (p.  48): 

"  Halleck,  on  the  contrary,  entirely  miscon- 
ceived the  military  situation.  He  was  abso- 
lutely blind  to  the  ruinous  consequences  which 


the  disaster  of  Donelson  entailed  on  the  Con- 
federates. .  .  .  It  is  not  easy  to  follow  the 
movements  of  General  Ilalleck's  mind  during 
tlie  days  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  Donelson." 

The  next  great  move  in  the  game  of  war 
brings  us  to  Shiloh.  We  cannot  follow  our 
author  into  the  details  of  these  critical  two 
days.  His  first  point  is  that  none  of  the 
Federal  commanders  had  an  inkling  of  the 
danger  threatening  the  army.  General  Hal- 
leck least  of  all.  Buell  alone  seems  to  have 
had  any  apprehensions,  and  his  anxieties 
had  been  largely  allayed  by  General  Halleck. 
INIr.  Hopes  says  (p.  65): 

"  No  intimation  from  Halleck  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  uniting  with  the  force  under  Grant  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  had  been  made  to 
Buell,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  Halleck  him- 
self was  not  concerned  about  Grant's  situation 
and  did  not  imagine  him  to  be  in  danger." 

Not  until  Buell  reached  Columbia  did  he 
even  know  that  Grant  was  on  the  west  of 
the  Tennessee.  He  supposed  him  to  be  at 
Savannah,  where  Halleck  assured  him  ho 
was,  and  in  a  very  strong  position,  instead 
of  being  in  the  very  jaws  of  a  perilous  trap. 
April  5th,  the  day  before  the  attack.  Gram 
told  General  Ammen  there  would  be  no  fight 
short  of  Corinth.  The  same  day  Sherman 
wrote  Grant:  "  I  do  not  apprehend  anything 
like  an  attack  on  our  position."  The  next 
day,  April  6th,  about  seven  a.  m.,  Johnston 
fell  on  the  Union  army  and  found,  in  Mr. 
Ropes'  words,  that  it  "  was  not  in  the  least 
pi-epared  to  receive  battle— it  was  not  even 
in  order  of  battle." 

We  shall  leave  our  readers  to  follow  Mr. 
Ropes  through  his  analysis  of  the  confused 
battle.  He  asserts  that  the  peculiarity  of 
the  action  was  the  same  which  distinguished 
Inkerman  in  the  Crimean  War,  that  the  dis 
connected  portions  of  the  army  were  at  no 
time  united  in  one  line  or  plan  of  battle;  that 
each  body  of  troops  made  the  best  defense 
it  could  on  the  ground  where  it  stood.  Per- 
haps after  Johnston's  attack  no  combination 
of  the  separate  forces  could  be  made,  and 
Grant  did  the  best  that  was  possible  in  leav- 
ing all,  as  he  did,  to  his  division  command- 
ers. But  this  does  not  excuse  the  fatal  omis- 
sions of  the  previous  day,  which  Mr.  Ropes 
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hriugs  I'ol-VVal'd  witli  his  usual  dear  but  cou- 
vincing  calnincss. 

At  about  10  a.m.  General  Grant  was  on 
the  field  of  battle  and  saw  it  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  he  scMit  off  an  urgent  appeal  to 
Buell  for  the  help  which,  by  no  fault  of  that 
commander,  arrived  late  but  still  in  time  to 
meet  the  sore  need  of  the  day— a  day  which, 
as  Mr.  Ropes  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  Gen- 
eral Grant  then  regarded  as  otherwise  lost, 
and,  in  the  words  he  quotes  from  him,  "  pos- 
sibly save  the  day  to  us." 

In  discussing  the  various  eventualities  of 
the  action,  he  does  not  tell  us  what  would 
have  happened  had  not  Buell's  first  regi- 
ments arrived  about  five  o'clock  and  put 
themselves  in  line  of  battle.  From  that  mo- 
ment, however,  he  believes  the  day  was  lost 
to  the  Confederates  and  that  Bragg,  who 
had  succeeded  Johnston,  was  so  far  right  in 
calling  off  his  troops.  Nor  does  he  believe 
that  Johnston's  death  made  any  difference 
in  the  result.  All  depended  upon  the  Con- 
federates attacking  Grant  at  the  Landing 
before  Buell  had  got  his  men  across  the  river 
and  on  the  field  of  battle.  There  is,  as  Mr. 
Ropes  abundantly  shows,  nothing  to  make 
us  believe  that  Prentiss  and  Wallace  could 
have  been  gotten  out  of  the  way  any  sooner 
if  Johnston  had  lived  to  lead  the  movement. 

The  mistakes  in  this  action  were  not,  how- 
ever, all  on  the  Federal  side.  As  in  every 
great  and  complex  battle  we  know  anything 
about,  Napoleon's  as  well  as  Grant's,  they 
were  pretty  evenly  distributed.  Why  the 
Confederate  army  was  not  pushed  is  another 
and  more  serious  question  which  Mr.  Ropes 
can  only  charge  to  incapacity.    He  says: 

"  No  better  opportunity  than  this  was  pre- 
sented to  a  Federal  general  during  the  war. 
Bragg,  the  morning  after  the  battle,  reported  to 
Beauregard  that  his  troops  were  '  utterly  dis- 
organized and  demoralized,'  that  the  road  was 
'  almost  impassable,'  that  the  '  artillery  was  be- 
ing left  all  along  the  road.'  Breckinridge  wrote 
that  evening  to  Bragg :  '  My  troops  are  worn 
out,  and  I  do  not  think  can  be  depended  on  after 
the  first  volley.'  " 

But  "  Grant  did  not  act  at  all.  He  utterly 
failed  to  seize  the  opportunity." 

This  is  severe  criticism,  and  it  may  be  that 
when  all  things  are  considered  it  is  open  to 


tlie  charge  of  trying  Grant  by  a  standard  of 
soldierhood  which  it  was  not  at  all  fair  to 
apply  to  him  at  that  stage  of  his  develop- 
ment. He  had  at  this  time  the  smallest  ex- 
perience in  military  respon»i])ility,  still  less 
in  actual  war,  least  of  all  in  the  tremendous 
responsibilities  of  a  large  command.  Still. 
Mr.  Ropes  is  right  in  applying  the  highest 
standard.  The  nation  ought  to  have  had  on 
that  field  a  commander  who  was  trained  and 
disciplined  to  its  responsibilities,  and  it  is 
well  for  us  to  learn,  even  at  this  late  day, 
what  it  cost  us  to  train  up  our  generals  in 
the  way  we  did. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  this 
matter,  and  Mr.  Ropes,  in  his  next  chapter, 
on  the  Peninsular  campaign  under  General 
McClellan,  introduces  us  to  it.  We  have  no 
room  for  extended  remarks  on  this  chapter 
nor  on  the  five  which  follow  it.  They  are  all 
kept  up  to  the  same  high  standard  of  mili- 
tary criticism  which  has  been  noted  in  the 
earber  chapters.  The  general  conclusions  as 
to  the  results  of  the  year  are  given  in  the 
summary  of  "  General  Observations  "  which 
form  the  seventh  chapter.  They  are  in  gen- 
eral that  the  great  opportunities  of  the  mili- 
tary situation  of  the  opening  year  had  been 
thrown  away  by  the  Federal  commanders 
and  that  the  situation  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  "  far  more  favorable  for  the  Southern 
Confederacy  than  any  one  could  have  pre- 
dicted at  the  beginning  of  the  year." 

Mr.  Ropes  does  not  shrink  from  fixing  re- 
sponsibility where  he  believes  it  belongs. 
He  writes  (p.  473): 

"  Twice  during  the  year  might  the  Confederate 
army  of  the  West  have  been  attacked  under  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  circumstances  by  a  much 
more  powerful  force,  but  Grant  after  Shiloh 
and  Halleck  after  Corinth  threw  away  their 
chances.  No  similar  opportunities  were  offered 
to  Buell  or  to  Rosecrans.  ...  In  the  East, 
by  the  interference  oi  President  Lincoln  and 
Secretary  Stanton  with  McClellan's  plan  of 
uniting  the  force  ^nder  McDowell  to  the  army 
near  Richmond  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  the 
best  chance  of  success  offered  in  the  course  of 
the  Peninsular  campaign  was  thrown  away ; 
while  McClellan  by  not  attacking  Lee  at  Sharps- 
burg  failed  to  improve  the  most  promising  op- 
portunity for  destroying  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia." 
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Spain  in  its  Greatness  and  Decay  (1479- 
1Z88).  By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Edicard  Armstrong, 
Felloic  of  Queen's,  Oxford,  Author  of  ''Eliz- 
abeth Farncse"  etc.  (Macmillan  Co. 
$1.50.) 

This  is  the  eighth  volume  of  Mr.  Prothero's 
Cambridge  Historical  Series.  Mr.  Martin,  the 
special  editor  of  the  volume,  has  made  himself 
known  by  good  work  as  Editor  of  the  "  Calendars 
of  Spanish  State  Papers,"  and  author  of  "  The 
Year  After  the  Armada  "  and  "  Philip  II."  The 
present  volume  is  the  outcome  of  the  attempt 
to  write  the  entire  history  of  Europe  from  about 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  down  to  the 
present  time  in  a  series  of  compact  volumes, 
which  should  not  be  too  brief  for  adequate  de- 
velopment of  the  history,  and  not  too  full  to 
come  within  reach  of  general  readers  anxious  to 
understand  the  nature  of  existing  political  con- 
ditions in  their  relation  to  the  past.  Mr. 
Hume's  work  comes  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Its  tone,  philosophic  char- 
acter and  general  critical  position  can  be  very 
closely  gathered  from  this  passage  (p.  4)  : 

"  The  history  of  Spain  is  therefore  the  tragic 
result  of  an  embarrassing  wealth  of  alternative 
possibilities.  It  was  impossible  that  a  country 
with  no  common  feeling  or  constitutional  unity 
between  its  principal  sections,  containing  an  alien 
race  fundamentally  opposed  in  faith  and  customs, 
herself  sparsely  populated,  her  material  resources 
undeveloped,  should  permanently  succeed  in  all 
the  tasks  imposed  on  her  by  nature  or  ambi- 
tion. That  she  sank  after  a  century  and  a  half 
of  greatness  need  excite  no  wonder.  Marvelous 
rather  was  the  tenacity  which  held  its  grip  so 
lonff." 


Li  LiVRES  DU  Gouvernement  1)E8  Rois.  .4 
XJIIth  Century  French  Version  of  Egidio 
Golonna's  Treatise  De  Reglmine  Principum, 
Now  First  Published  from  the  Kerr  MS., 
Together  with  Introduction  and  Notes  and 
Full-Page  Facsimile.  By  Samuel  Paul 
Molcnaer,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  (The  Mac- 
millan Company.     $3.00.) 

This  work  appeals  to  all  students  of  medieval 
education  and  politics.  It  comes  into  compari- 
son with  Aristotle's  Politics  on  the  one  hand, 
with  Dante's  De  Monachio  and  Machiavelli'a 
Prince  (II  Principe)  on  the  other.  The 
text  of  the  present  edition  is  that  of  the  manu- 
script copy  in  this  city  from  Mr.  John  E.  Kerr, 
Jr.'s,  unique  collection.  The  original  was  in 
Latin,  but  the  French  of  this  version  shows  that 
it  was  translated  at  a  very  early  date.    Egidio.  the 


author,  was  probably  descended  from  the  noble 
Italian  family  of  Colonna,  and  born  in  1247. 
He  entered  the  Augustinian  convent  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Popolo  in  Rome.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  for  thirteen  years,  and  was 
ranked  by  some  hardly  inferior  to  the  great 
Doctor.  He  was  appointed  by  Philip  III  tutor 
to  his  son  Philip  the  Fair,  for  whom  the  present 
treatise,  De  Regimine  Principum,  was  prepared, 
as  Telemaque  was  at  a  later  period  prepared 
for  another  of  the  royal  princes  of  France.  The 
treatise  is  one  of  very  great  interest  in  itself, 
and  as  a  reflection  of  medieval  ideas  on  the 
greatest  of  all  subjects.  In  tone  and  temper  it 
is  broad  and  gentle.  It  presents  the  highest 
ideal  for  the  training  of  princes  and  of  their 
responsibility,  but  the  great  thing  is  the  intro- 
duction to  the  medieval  theory  and  method  of 
education,  of  family  life,  of  table  manners,  of 
sexual  relations,  of  husband  and  wife.  The  edi- 
tor has  provided  a  full  English  analysis  as  a 
Table  of  Contents.  The  French  of  the  present 
translation  is  medieval  and  shows  a  strong 
Picard  coloring.  The  political  theory  of  the 
book,  while  appreciative  enough  of  represent- 
ative forms,  is  by  conviction  and  preference 
monarchical ;  still  it  is  the  theoiT  of  monarchical 
right  founded  on  justice  and  a  moral  rather 
than  a  purely  hereditary  basis. 


The  "  Maine  : "  An  Account  of  Her  Destruc- 
tion IN  Havana  Harbor.  The  Personal 
Narrative  of  Capt.  Charles  D.  Sigsbec, 
U.  S.  N.  (The  Century  Co.  $1.50.) 
This  volume  is  published  with  all  the  thor- 
oughness and  finish  of  mechanical  execution  for 
which  the  publishers  are  now  famous.  As  to 
its  literary  presentation  of  the  case,  most  of  our 
readers  are  already  familiar  with  the  substance 
of  it  as  presented  in  the  Century.  It  is  charac 
terized  with  Captain  Sigsbee's  judicial  fairness, 
self-control  and  complete  command  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Under  conditions  of 
the  greatest  provocation  he  does  not  go  one  step 
beyond  the  evidence,  but  he  presents  that  ar- 
ranged in  the  clearest  and  most  unanswerable 
form,  to  show  what  is  now  everywhere  out  of 
Spain,  and  possibly  to  some  extent  even  there, 
the  general  belief  that  the  "Maine"  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  mine  exploded  underneath  her  keel. 
The  present  volume  contains  a  number  of  appen 
dices  which  add  to  its  completeness  as  a  demon- 
stration of  the  American  case.  The  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  and  excellent. The  lit- 
erature of  the  war  and  our  expanding  posses- 
sions has  a  further  and  very  intelligent  addition 
made  to  it  in  The  Porto  Rico  of  To-Day.  Pen 
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/'icfnrcs  of  flic.  People  and  the  Country.  By 
Albert  (Jntdner  liobin.son.  (Cliai"l(>s  Scribiier's 
Sons.  $1.50.)  This  book  is  based  on  a  series 
of  letters  which  the  author  contributed  to  Tlie 
lUvcning  Post  last  summer  and  autumn.  They 
have  boon  revised  and  amplified  and  present  a 
(iireftill.v  studied  survey  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  Porto  Kico  and  of  the  commercial  pos- 
sibilities and  openings  which  invite  the  attention 

of   American    business  men. The   Trans- 

KOUMATION  OF  HAWAII.  How  American  Mis- 
sionaries Gave  a  Christian  Nation  to  the  World. 
Hi/  Belle  M.  Brain.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany. $1.00.)  Some  of  the  material  in  this 
vohinie  has  already  been  published  in  The  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  World  and  Forward.  It  is  a 
story  of  what  came  out  of  missionary  work  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  "told  for  young  people." 
It  brings  out  the  strong  points  in  the  history  and 
presents  them  in  a  vivid  and  very  inspiring  way. 
The  illustrations  add  much  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  book. 


NEW  MUSICAL  LITERATURE. 
By  the  Way  About  Musicians.  By  Wil- 
liam Foster  Apthorp.  (Copeland  &  Day,  Bos- 
ton.) The  two  neat  little  volumes  with  the 
informal  title  quoted  are  the  most  recent 
contribution  by  the  well-known  critic  of  The 
Boston  Transcript  to  the  musical  library.  They 
are  suggestive  and  enjoyable,  page  by  page. 
They  reprint  a  good  deal  of  that  brief,  useful 
and  pleasing  matter  which  their  author  has 
given  during  many  seasons  to  the  pages  of  the 
"  progi-am-books  "  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, in  the  "  Entr'acte "  department.  In 
running  through  them  one  recognizes  many  of 
the  short  "editorials"  (so  to  style  them)  on 
broad  musical  questions,  the  pithy  reflections, 
the  unworn  anecdotes  of  musicians,  the  humor- 
ous observation  of  music  as  an  art  and  as  a  pro- 
fession, which  Mr.  Apthorp  does  well  to  offer 
here  to  a  wider  clientage  even  than  the  Boston 
Orchestra  and  its  tours  can  create  for  a  pro- 
gram-editor. In  the  way  of  memorabilia,  the 
"  Reminiscences  of  Boston  Thirty  Years  Ago  " 
are  of  curious  interest.  Mr.  Apthorp  makes  one 
error  of  method  nevertheless :  the  paragraphs 
entitled  "  Gleanings  from  the  Court  Library  in 
Utopia  "  gain  nothing  by  being  as  ponderously 
styled,  and  by  their  pedantic  pseudo-authorship ; 
genial  as  they  often  prove  to  be. 

Symphonies  and  Their  Meaning.  By  Philip 
H.  Goepp.  (Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.  $2.00.)  Mr.  Goepp's 
volume,  most  tastefully  dressed,  includes  a  series 
of  studies  of  the  familiar  masterworks  of  the 


/greater  symphonists,  from  Ilayrln  to  Brahms. 
The  discussions  are  the  work  of  a  revlerent. 
thoughtful  and  studious  analyst,  whose  aim  is  to 
avoid  the  "cut  and  dried,"  the  mere  anatomiefil. 
rii)ping-up  of  a  great  score.  He  desires,  instead, 
to  load  the  concert-hearer  and  any  other  readers 
toward  emotional  interpretations  of  symphonies, 
on  one  line  of  divination  or  another.  Unfortu 
nately,  Mr.  Goepp's  literary  manner  inclines  to- 
ward vagueness,  and  a  factitious,  ornate  diction. 
In  endeavoring — it  is  a  praiseworthy  endeavor 
— to  keep  us  clear  of  familiar  misinterpretations 
of  the  emotional  content  of  a  symphony,  he  often 
cuts  one  off  any  firm  "  inner  meanings  "  at  all ; 
even  from  those  most  accepted.  There  is  too 
much  musical  agnosticism,  so  to  say,  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  earlier  interpreters  than  himself. 
Unconsciously  or  consciously,  he  would  have  us 
reject  premises  in  the  past  for  his  own  newer 
and  less  demonstrable  and  playing  more  on  our 
imaginations.  In  the  dismissing  of  biographic 
and  personal  matter,  so  usual  in  such  books, 
Mr.  Goepp  is  wise  ;  but  a  note  in  small  type, 
prefixed  to  the  various  chapters,  or  a  brief  bib- 
liography in  each  case,  would  be  well  for  the 
musical  layman's  guidance. 

Great  Composers  and  Their  AVork,  Illus- 
trated. By  Louis  C.  Elson.  (Boston:  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.  $1.50.)  Mr.  Elson  has  made  a 
terse,  briskly  written  little  review  of  the  growth 
of  the  art  of  music,  in  form  and  message,  from 
its  medieval  dawning  and  its  halting  develop- 
ments up  to  the  present  ripe  period.  He  has 
the  faculty  of  leading  his  readers  with  lucid 
guidance  from  Guido  and  Hucbaldus  to  Massenet 
and  Squambate.  The  author  follows  the  usual 
method  of  such  informal  and  agreeable  hand- 
books ;  abiding  by  the  procession  of  the  greater 
composers  and  their  immediate  influences  in  ad- 
justing his  chapter  divisions.  The  book  will  be 
of  service  and  pleasure  to  the  average  amateur 
of  music,  needing  to  keep  his  ideas  clear  and  to 
learn  more  than  most  opera-goers  and  concert- 
goers  know  really  well  of  music's  greatest  work- 
men. In  the  last  page  Mr.  Bison  ventures  on  a 
bit  of  prediction  which  we  believe  sound.  He 
says :  "  From  the  study  of  the  past  one  can  in 
some  degree  prophesy  the  future.  After  becom- 
ing exhausted  in  pursuing  the  Wagnerian  will- 
o'-the-wisp,  the  great  composers  will  return  to 
a  more  melodic,  a  more  symmetrical  basis.  They 
will  not  recede  from  the  wonderful  orchestration 
which  Wagner,  Berlioz,  Richard  Strauss  and 
others  have  established ;  but  they  will  combine 
with  it  something  of  the  purer  classical  school, 
so  that  while  the  composer  of  the  future  may 
possess  the   passion   of  the  present  school,   he 
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will  also  combine  with  it  something  of  the  limpid 
purity  and  melody  of  a  Mozart,  the  figure-treat- 
ment of  a  Beethoven  and  the  contrapuntal  ease 
of  a  Bach."  This  is  an  intelligent  and,  we  be- 
lieve, secure  outlook  on  the  musical  future,  in 
which  the  next  generation  will  rejoice  and  be 
glad. 

Famous   Singers  of  To-Day  and  Yester- 
day.    Illustrated.     By  Henry  G.  Lahce.      (Bos- 
ton :   L.   C.   Page  &   Co.     ^1.50.)      For  a  good 
while  there  has  been   a  place   for  such   a   book 
as  this  one  by  Mr.  Lahee — which,  by  the  way,  is 
a  twin  volume  in  dress  with  the  one  by  Mr.  El- 
son,  above  mentioned.     We  had  numerous,  nay, 
innumerable,  handy-references  on  the  history  of 
music  and  the  biographies  of  the  composers.     Or 
the  chain  of  great  singers,  of  their  relations  to 
diverse  periods  of  music   and  to  the  works  of  com- 
posers, of  their  careers  on  particular  stages,  and 
of  their  personalities,  no  special  and  large  com- 
pendium is  yet  published.     Such  facts  must  be 
gleaned  from  an  expert  use  of  dictionaries.     Mr. 
Lahee   reviews   the   world's   more   authoritative 
and  distinguished  artists  in  opera  and  concert 
from  the  establishment  of  Italian  opera  till  to- 
day ;  wisely  taking  Margherita  de  I'Epiue,  Mrs. 
Tofts,  the  hapless  Anastasia  Robinson  and  the 
liandelian    "first    women"    and    "first    men" 
(most  of  the  latter  not  justifying  the  title)    as 
his  starting-point.     The  careers,  the  personali- 
ties and   the    (especially)    vocal   characteristics 
are  briskly,  attractively  and  helpfully  combined 
in  Mr.  Lahee's  pages.     But  we  do  not  like  to 
find  a  good  many  errata  and  other  slips  in  INIr. 
Lahee's  annals.     He  should   point  out,   and   he 
does   not,    that   the   earlier   great   male   singei'S 
were  sopranisti.     Farinelli  was  not  a  tenor,  nor 
was  Nicolini,  nor  Pacchierotti,  nor  Senesino,  and 
so  on.     In  the  interesting  and  remarkably  pains- 
taking "  Chronological  Table  of  Famous  Sing- 
er's," between  1610  and  1892,  which  concludes 
the  book,  we  do  not  find  Johanna  Wagner,  Frez- 
zolini,    Cruvelli,    Teresa    Singer     (the    greatest 
Aida),  Ben  Davies,  and  several  others  of  high 
name.     Moreover,  the  author  should  have  read 
his  proofs  more  sharp-eyed.  Witness  "  Piccini  " 
and  his  opera  "Dodon,"  "Casena"  for  Caserta, 
"  Astrofiammente,"  "  Brunhilde,"  and  so  on.  The 
sketches  of  Lilli  Lehmann,  of  Sembrich  and  of 
M.  Plancon  are  hardly  in  proportion  to  the  mer- 
its of  those  artists.     Verdi's  "  Otello  "    was  not 
even  in  Verdi's  mind  as  early  as  "  1871,"  when 
Mr.  Lahee  credits  Tamberlik,  Faure  and  Nilsson 
with    participating     in     a     performance    of    it  I 
"Otello"  was  produced  in  February,  1887,  and 
the  singers  named  had  no  more  to  do  with  its 
premiere  than  had  President  Cleveland. 


RECENT  VERSE. 
In  Palestine,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Rich- 
ard Watson  Gilder.  (The  Century  Co.)  A 
high,  sweet  spirit  and  a  faith  in  the  simplicity 
of  art  mark  Mr.  (iilder's  poetry.  Great  pas- 
sion is  quite  absent  from  it,  and  instead  we 
have  tenderness,  refinement,  a  feeling  for  the 
spiritual  and  ideal  and  a  restraint  that  is  some- 
times injurious  to  expression,  but  always  on  the 
side  of  legitimate  form.  Tlie  first  division  of 
the  present  volume  contains,  besides  "  In  Pales- 
tine," a  number  of  pieces  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  Holy  Land  and  the  life  of  Christ.  In 
the  second  division  are  pieces  devoted  to  art 
and  its  praises.  Part  third  has  mostly  poems 
addressed  to  distinguished  persons,  or  upon 
their  recent  achievements,  while  part  fourth  is 
more  miscellaneous  in  its  contents.  Mr.  Gilder 
shows  no  falling  off  in  his  delicate  refinement  of 
craftsmanship.  Some  of  these  poems  are  of 
his  very  best.  "The  Poet's  Day,"  a  beautiful 
sketch,  is  spoiled  in  the  last  line  by  the  unpleas- 
ant   phrase,     "  musicked     words." Songs 

FROM  Puget  Sea.  By  Herhert  Bashford. 
(San  Francisco  :  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.)  A 
bevy  of  songbirds  has  taken  possession  of  the 
Pacific  Slope.  The  latest  voice  to  make  itself 
distinctly  heard  is  that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Bash- 
ford,  who  is,  we  believe,  the  State  Librarian  at 
Olympia,  Wash.  Readers  of  Tue  Independ- 
ent already  know  the  quality  of  his  poetry  as 
it  has  appeared  in  these  pages.  He  has  a 
ready  fancy,  the  artist's  directness  of  stroke 
and  a  charming  facility  of  phrasing,  as  when 
he  sees 

•'  A  cataract  plunge  o'er  the  distant  steep 
And  flutter  like  a  ribbon  in  the  wind." 
Or,  i 

"  Upon  the  crest  of  yonder  hight,  ■ 

Each  tall,  dead  cedar,  slim  and  white. 
Is  but  a  liJ-'ted  lance  of  light." 
The   little   book    is   full    of   genuinely    Western 
pictures  set  in  the  fittest  and  simplest  form  of 

expression. Labor  and.  the  Angel.     By 

Duncan  Camphcll  Scott.  (Boston:  Copeland 
&  Day.  $1.25.)  There  is  such  a  thing  as  fine 
art  that  is  overflowing  with  the  artist's  self- 
consciousness.  We  do  not  mean  mere  lyrical 
impulse  running  beyond  all  bounds,  but  rather 
the  deliberate  sort  of  self-consciousness  which 
sets  about  to  do  something  quite  novel,  quite 
the  artist's  own.  Mr.  Scott  gives  an  impression 
of  this  studied  effort  to  do  what  has  never  been 
done  before  in  his  opening  poem,  "  Labor  audi 
the  Angel."  His  rimes  are  so  irregular  andl 
scattered  that  each  one,  instead  of  being  a 
pleasurable  surprise,  is  a  shock  not  at  all  agree- 
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able.  A  formless  poem  is  no  poem  at  nil,  and 
INfr.  Scott  will  have  to  find  this  out.  P>ut  not 
all  of  his  pieces  are  subject  to  our  criticism. 
Many  of  them  are  delightful,  many  thoughtful, 
many  brimming  with  tenderness  and  sweetness. 
He  is  a  poet  of  observation,  and  in  his  rimes  he 
makes  wise  and  searching  remarks.  Sometimes 
his  music  is  more  than  mere  melody,  it  strikes 
into  the  soul  with  a  strain  like  a  universal 
voice,  as  if  during  a  moment  when  the  singer 
has  forgotten  his  art  and  lets  himself  loose. 
Poems.  By  Philip  Henry  Savage.  (Bos- 
ton:  Copeland  &  Day.  $1.25.)  Altogether 
bright,  fragrant,  refreshing,  are  these  poems. 
Mr.  Savage  is  a  bird  of  the  morning,  cheerful 
and  songful,  finding  little  to  break  the  current 
of  his  gladness.  He  is  not,  however,  like  the 
bird  which  sings  the  same  little  lay  over  and 
over ;  he  skips  from  one  subject  to  another  with 
varying  meters,  finding  a  fresh  conceit  ready  for 
him  in  every  phase  of  life,  landscape  and  weath- 
er. He  turns  an  epigram  well,  curtly  voices  a 
thrill  of  sensuous  freshness  and  gives  a  faultless 
Greek  turn  to  a  simple  recognition  of  joyous 
existence.  It  is  slender  song,  with  but  gauze 
wings,  or,  changing  the  figure,  it  is  very  light 
wine,  sparkling  but  not  heady — just  a  faint  and 
elusive,  yet  undoubtedly  genuine,  dash  of  the 
old  Parnassian  tipple.  But  why — and  we  ask 
for  the  sake  of  song — why  will  a  true  poet  in- 
sist upon  a  verse  like — 

"  Antiphonal  to  the  sweet  thrush," 
or  like — 

"  When   the  rose   and   hawthorn   draws." 

The  offense  to  grammar  in  this  last  line  is  not 
a  slip  of  the  tongue,  for  "  draws  "  rimes  with 
"  haws  "  in  the  succeeding  line. Impres- 
sions. A  Book  of  Verse.  By  Lilla  Gahot 
Perry.  (Boston:  Copeland  &  Day.  $1.25.) 
These  poems  are  marked  by  a  prevailing  epi- 
grammatic turn  of  the  pen,  and  by  a  minor  cast 
of  reflection  which  gives  most  of  the  best  pieces 
a  tinge  of  bitterness  or  dissatisfaction.  Some 
of  them,  however,-  are  genuine  oaten  flute 
strains  blown  for  very  love  of  life.  All  are 
more  or  less  distinguished  by  individuality  of 
style  and  by  a  diction  at  once  correct,  clear  and 
vigorously  poetic.  We  call  attention  to  the 
book  as  one  of  the  best  offerings  of  minor  verse 
that  have  lately  come  to  hand. The  Way- 
farers. A  Book  of  Verse.  By  Josephine 
Preston  Peahody.  (Boston:  Copeland  &  Day. 
$1.25.)  It  is  a  pleasure  to  come  upon  a  book 
of  notably  good  verse,  verse  containing  some- 
what of  the  dew  and  thyme  which  in  days  gone 
by  made  song  a  fit  delectation  of  elect  souls. 
Here  are  many  pieces  upon  which  a  refined  and 


sul)tly  searching  genius  has  wreaked  itself.  The 
gift  of  suggestive  expression,  that  management 
of  diction  by  which  words  are  made  to  shine 
with  a  light  reflected  from  a  half-reserved 
fancy  or  conceit,  is  most  admirably  used  by  this 
poet.  Sometimes  she  sacrifices  music,  a  great 
offense  to  the  lyric  Muse,  as  in  lines  like — 

"  The  shuttle  hummeth.     A  slant  gleam     .     .     . 
Who  passes  beneath?     Who  sings?"     .     .     . 

But  there  are  so  many  fine  points  to  praise  that 
we  do  not  relish  even  a  mild  word  of  objection. 

Poems  of  American  Patriotism,  1776- 

1898.  Selected  by  R.  L.  Paget.  (Boston:  L. 
C.  Page  &  Co.  $1.00.)  The  chief  value  of 
this  collection  is  that  it  brings  together  in  its 
second  part  a  considerable  number  of  fugitive 
poems  called  forth  by  our  war  with  Spain. 
Some  of  the  pieces  are  worth  preserving  as  po- 
etry, and  all  of  them  have  a  certain  historic 
value.  A  vigorous  Americanism  fills  the  book, 
and  the  eagle  with  our  colors  soars  on  the  cover. 


Angels'  Wings.  A  Scries  of  Essays  on  Art 
and  its  Relation  to  Life.  By  Edward  Carpen- 
ter. (Macmillan  Company.  $2.00).  Mr. 
Carpenter  does  not  mince  matters  at  all.  He 
believes  in  Whitman,  Wagner,  Millet,  ranks 
them  all  together  in  the  same  school  of  natural 
realism,  and  quotes  Beethoven  in  support  of 
his  theory  of  art.  His  pages  are  full  of  ideas 
announced  with  that  beautiful  confidence  which 
distinguishes  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Whitman,  as, 
for  example,  this  (p.  104)  summary  disposition 
of  a  great  problem  : 

"  Tho  Christianity  contained  in  Itself  perhaps 
the  germ  of  a  new  religion,  we  must  look  to  other 
and  later  inlJuences  for  the  source  of  what  we 
call  Christianity." 

This  perhaps  is  really  beautiful.  That 
modern  life,  modern  thought,  modern  democracy 
is  tending  toward  the  revival  of  naturalism  as  a 
theory  of  art  or  religion  we  do  not  believe  any 
more  than  we  do  that  it  is  tending  to  the  revival 
of  the  pagan  divinities.  We  find  Mr.  Carpenter 
stimulating,  but  naturalism  in  art,  in  philosophy 
and  in  religion  is  too  far  behind  even  for  re- 
vival. 

The  Ingoldsby  Legends  ;  or.  Mirth  and 
Marvel.  By  Thomas  Ingoldsby,  Esquire.  Il- 
lustrated by  Arthur  Rackham.  (The  Macmil- 
lan Company.  $2.25).  This  very  handsome, 
quaint  and  delightfully  readable  edition,  with 
its  droll  illustrations,  is  a  new  testimony  to  the 
permanent  position  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barham's  vol- 
ume has  won  among  the  humorous  classics  of 
the  English  language. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  London  Spectator  now  is  issued  with 
cut  edges  and  stitched  back.  This  innovation 
arouses  the  same  surprise  in  the  English  mind 
as  a  New  Yorker  might  experience  upon  finding 
his  Evening  Post  printed  upon  pink  paper,  says 
Literature. 

Before  her  death,  Blanche  Willis  Howard 

von  Teuffel  expressed  the  wish  that  her  ashes 
might  lie  near  her  old  home.  The  body  was 
cremated  in  Heidelberg  and  now  the  urn  with 
the  ashes  has  been  placed  in  Mount  Hope  Ceme- 
tery, at  Bangor,  Maine. 

....The  only  books  published  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Berry,  whose  death  occurred  in  Eng- 
land last  week,  were  two  volumes  of  sermons 
and  essays,  one  entitled  "  Visions  and  Duty," 
and  the  other  '*  Mischievous  Goodness  and  Other 
Papers."  published  here  by  Mr.  Thomas  Whit- 
taker. 

"  The  Gospel  for  a  World  of  Sin,"  by  Dr. 

Henry  Van  Dyke,  a  sequel  in  some  sense  to  "  The 
Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt,"  is  announced  for 
early  publication.  The  latter  has  been  through 
six  editions.  Another  book  from  the  Macmillan 
press  will  be  "  A  Brief  Introduction  to  Modern 
Philosophy,"  by  Arthur  Kenyon  Rogers,  Ph.D. 

2'he  Lever  of  Chicago  has  been  purchased 

by  Hon.  Samuel  Dickie  of  Michigan  and  John  ' 
G.  Woolley  of  Chicago,  who  will  make  of  it 
"  the  leading  temperance  and  prohibition  journal 
in  the  world,"  it  is  announced.  This  journal 
will  attempt  to  fill  the  place  formerly  held  by 
The  Voice  of  New  York,  recently  made  into  a 
literary  weekly. 

....  One  of  the  works  of  the  real  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac  was  "The  Comical  History  of  the 
States  and  Empires  of  the  World  of  the  Moon," 
which  was  translated  from  the  French  edition 
and  brought  out  in  London  in  1687.  A  new 
edition  is  in  preparation,  called  "A  Voyage  to 
the  Moon,"  edited  by  Curtis  H.  Page,  and  illus- 
trated with  several  antique  engravings.  (Double- 
day  &  McClure.) 

....  In  former  years  it  was  exceedingly  rare 
to  find  a  German  translation  of  an  English 
work,  except  possibly  of  Shakespeare  or  of  Car- 
lyle,  both  of  whom  seem  at  times  to  be  more 
popular  in  the  Fatherland  than  among  the  Eng- 
lish peoples  themselves.  But  nobody  dreamed 
of  translating  a  scientific  book.  This  has  all 
been  changed  within  the  last  dozen  years  and 
translations  of  theological  books  from  English 
into  German  are  very  frequent.  Scarcely  has 
a  prominent  English  writer  published  a  theo- 
logical investigation  with  liberal  tendencies  and 
conclusions  than  the  house  of  Mohr  or  a  publi- 
cation concern  of  similar  type  brings  out  a  Ger- 


man translation.  In  case  it  is  a  conservative 
work,  Bertelsmann  of  Giitersloh  will  be  the  pub- 
lisher. Some  of  the  most  prominent  German 
professors  do  not  hesitate  to  act  as  translators 
or  editors.  Harnack  was  the  first  to  bring  out 
the  books  of  the  late  Professor  Hatch. 

....Conan  Doyle  has  been  writing  a  new 
story — "  A  Duet  with  an  Occasional  Chorus  " — 
which  is  to  be  published  at  the  same  time  in 
England  and  America  next  spring.  Differently 
from  most  novelists,  yir.  Doyle  refused  to  have 
this  appear  as  a  serial.  He  felt  that  its  value 
as  a  piece  of  good  writing  would  be  injured, 
and  deliberately  refused  flattering  offers  from 
publishers  in  order  that  this  new  story  might 
come  first  before  the  public  in  book  form. 

....In  The  Literary  World  (London)  we 
find  this  notice : 

"  We  are  asked  to  give  publicity  to  an  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  widow  and  four  children  of  Mr. 
Harold  Frederic,  the  distinguished  author  of  *  Il- 
lumination,' '  Gloria  Mundi '  and  other  well- 
known  novels.  That  his  family  is  left  entirely 
without  resources  must  be  a  plea  that  will  unloose 
the  purse-strings  of  a  book-loving  public  to  whose 
pleasure  Mr.  Frederic  has  so  freely  contributed. 
Checks  and  postal  orders  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
W.  J.  Fisher,  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer,  88  St. 
George's  Square,  S.  W." 
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THE    PHILIPPINE  WAR, 

It  is  do  longor  a  war  with  Spain— tliat  is 
conc'liul(v1;  it  is  nii  inRurroction  of  people  in 
the  riiilippine  Islands  whom  we  were  unwill- 
ing to  attack,  but  who  have  made  an  attack 
upon  us.  We  went  to  the  Philippines  to 
fight  Spain;  the  result  was  the  liberation  of 
the  people  of  the  whole  archipelago  from  the 
Spanish  tyranny.  The  Philippine  insurgents 
welcomed  our  help,  aided  us  what  they 
could,  but  were  of  no  special  help  to  us,  al- 
tho  they  greatly  harassed  the  Spanish  forces. 
We  went  there  for  our  purposes,  and  we  re- 
main there  not  for  our  purposes,  but  chiefly 
for  the  good  of  the  islands.  These  insur- 
gents under  Aguinaldo  have  most  foolishly 
attacked  our  army.  We  are  very  sorry,  for 
we  wanted  to  help  them,  not  to  fight  them. 

If  we  know  that  the  sober  conclusion  of  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  that  they 
can  maintain  a  republic  to  their  advantage,' 
we  should  be  delighted  to  have  them  do  so. 
We  believe  our  people  would  be  glad  to  be 
clear  of  the  responsibility  if  such  a  solution 
were  offered.  But  we  do  not  believe  that 
Aguinaldo' s  army,  or  republic,  and  the  Phil- 
ippine people  are  convertible  terms.  We 
have  got  to  hold  the  Philippines  long  enough 
to  find  out  what  the  people  want  and  what 
is  best  for  them.  The  Island  of  Luzon  is  not 
all  of  the  Philippines.  The  Tagals  are  not 
the  only  inhabitants.  We  are  not  to  be  dic- 
tated to  by  this  Aguinaldo,  who  once  took 
Spanish  gold  to  end  an  insurrection  and  leave 
the  country,  as  if  he  were  the  accredited 
mouthpiece  of  the  people  of  the  islands.  We 
want  to  know  what  the  solid  men  of  Manila, 
the  merchants  and  business  men,  desire.  We 
want  to  hear  from  Mindanao  as  well  as  Lu- 
zon. 

We  must  consider  the  full  weight  of 
the  responsibility  put  in  our  hands  and  not 
be  rash  in  throwing  it  down  at  the  bidding  of 
this  evidently  very  foolish,  very  short- 
sighted junta.  What  could  have  been  more 
foolish  than  for  Aguinaldo  to  send  an  ultima- 
tum to  General  Otis,  and  then  to  attack  our 
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victorious  army  and  navy  with  his  undisci- 
plined mob  of  riflemen  and  bow-and-arrow 
men?  A  man  who  could  do  that,  or  a  "Cab- 
inet "  or  a  "  Congress "  that  could  advise 
it,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  judgment 
worth  considering.  We  shall  do  a  great  deal 
better  by  the  people  of  the  Philippines  than 
these  hotheads  know  how  to  do.  We  shall 
give  them  all  the  self-government  they  need, 
but  they  must  wait  a  little  till  peace  has  been 
declared,  and  we  have  had  time  to  consult 
their  leading  men,  probably  by  means  of 
such  a  commission  as  is  now  at  work  in  Porto 
Rico  on  a  similar  errand.  Meanwhile  if  they 
will  fight  against  us,  we  cannot  help  the 
consequences. 


CHAIRMAN    CANNON'S    SPEECH. 

It  does  not  appear  that  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  in  his  speech  on  Thursday 
last,  to  show  that  it  would  be  necessary  in 
the  near  future,  or  even  before  the  end  of 
the  next  fiscal  year,  to  make  another  issue  of 
bonds  for  the  payment  of  expenses  which 
can  be  foreseen.  Probably  he  was  moved  to 
point  out  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  by  a 
desire  to  prevent  the  passage  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  session,  without  sufiicient  discus- 
sion, of  two  bills  which  have  not  been  care- 
fully considered  and  which  would  commit 
the  Government  to  very  large  expenditures, 
the  full  extent  of  which  could  not  be  meas- 
ured at  the  beginning.  Mr.  Cannon  does  not 
oppose  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  by  the  Government,  or  any  just  and 
reasonable  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
merchant  marine,  but  we  presume  that  nei- 
ther the  Hepburn  Canal  bill  nor  the  Hanna 
Subsidy  bill  is  quite  satisfactory  to  him,  and 
he  knows  that  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  a 
crowded  short  session  there  is  not  time  for 
that  thorough  discussion  which  might  im- 
prove both  of  these  measures.  In  addition, 
he  desired  to  restrain  the  extravagance 
which  has  been  shown  in  relation  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  less  important  bills. 
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He  said  that  if  the  average  monthly  short- 
age disclosed  since  the  beginning  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  should  be  maintained  for  the 
remaining  five  months,  the  Treasury's  cash 
balance,  now  $274,000,000,  would  be  reduced 
to  $208,000,000,  at  the  most,  so  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year  there  would 
be  a  balance  of  only  $108,000,000  in  excess 
of  the  gold  reserve  of  $100,000,000.  The  in- 
ference that  might  fairly  have  been  drawn 
from  his  remarks  about  payments  to  be 
made  in  the  next  fiscal  year  was  that  this 
balance  might  be  exhausted  before  July  1st, 
1900.  These  payments  will  be  made  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  cost  of  the  new  battle- 
ships, the  claims  of  Americans  against 
Spain,  the  expenses  of  occupation  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  en- 
larged army  and  navy.  They  were  not  fully 
<5onsidered  in  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  a 
deficit  of  $31,000,000.  If  the  first  appropria- 
tions for  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  the  subsidy 
project  were  to  be  added,  he  thought  the 
Government  might  be  compelled  to  issue 
more  bonds.  Secretary  Gage  does  not,  how- 
ever, foresee  such  a  need  of  funds,  and  he 
points  out  that  the  Treasury  is  empowered 
to  obtain  $100,000,000  on  certificates. 

The  construction  of  the  canal  ought  not  to 
be  delayed.  Like  the  projected  telegraph 
cable  to  Manila  by  way  of  Hawaii  and 
Guam,  it  is  needed  by  the  nation.  The  Presi- 
dent in  a  special  message  urges  Congress  to 
provide  at  once  for  the  laying  of  the  cable 
either  by  the  Government  or  by  a  private 
American  corporation;  and  before  adjourn- 
ment the  Government  should  be  empowered 
to  begin  the  work.  But  the  Hepburn  Canal 
bill,  which  the  Senate  has  virtually  accepted 
in  place  of  its  own  bill,  should  not  be  passed 
in  its  present  form.  While  the  principle  em- 
bodied in  it  is  the  right  one,  the  details  need 
amendment,  and  provisions  of  great  impor- 
tance have  been  omitted.  The  Hanna  Sub- 
sidy bill  should  be  thoroughly  discussed  in 
Congress  and  out  of  it.  The  hasty  passage 
of  such  a  measure,  the  cost  of  which  no  one 
can  foresee,  should  be  prevented. 

Mr.  Cannon's  speech  may  suggest  to  some 
that  our  new  obligations  will  eventually  call 
for  a  revision  of  the  tax  laws,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  a  progressive  reduction  of  the  re- 
ceipts derived  from  duties  on  imports.    The 


war  taxes,  he  says,  cannot  be  cut  down  for 
two  years  to  come.  Senator-elect  Scott,  of 
West  Virginia,  said  in  this  city  last  week, 
while  making  a  public  address,  that  the  new 
internal  taxes  would  be  on  the  statute  books 
"  for  years  to  come."  The  development  of 
our  industries,  already  shown  by  the  heavy 
and  increasing  exports  of  manufactures,  may 
largely  reduce  the  tariff  revenue  and  compel 
us  to  lay  new  internal  taxes.  This  question 
will  demand  consideration  in  the  near  future 
and  possibly  before  the  next  national  elec- 
tion. 


THE  CATHOLIC  PROBLEM  IN 
PORTO  RICO  AND  CUBA. 

We  spoke,  two  weeks  ago,  of  the  serious 
financial  question  which  comes  on  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  now 
that  the  support  of  the  Church  is  relin- 
quished by  the  State  and  dependence  must 
be  placed,  as  in  this  country,  on  the  free- 
will offerings  of  the  people.  We  referred  to 
the  Spanish  seizure  in  1837-38  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  religious  orders  and  to  the  asser 
tion  by  the  Catholic  ecclesiastics  that  a  valid 
claim  for  the  restoration  of  the  property 
then  taken,  they  say  to  be  administered,  can 
and  will  be  made  now  that  the  support  of 
the  State  is  withdrawn.  At  another  timo 
we  will  spealv  of  the  answer  made  to  this 
claim  by  the  people  of  those  islands;  it  was 
enough  for  us  to  say  then,  and  to  say  now. 
that  the  United  States  will  certainly  refer 
those  claims,  at  least  those  of  Porto  Rico,  to 
a  capable  and  impartial  court,  and  that  any 
real  rights  of  the  Catholic  Church  there  are 
far  safer  in  such  a  court  composed  of  Amer- 
icans, and  Protestants  at  that,  than  they 
would  be  at  the  hands  of  any  court  that 
could  be  appointed  by  the  people  of  those 
islands. 

We  expressed  great  satisfaction  that  the 
Pope  had  appointed  as  Apostolic  Delegate 
to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  to  direct,  we  must 
suppose,  the  reorganization  of  the  Church 
there,  a  man  as  familiar  with  American  in- 
stitutions and  as  devoted  to  them  as  is  Arch- 
bishop Chapelle  of  New  Orleans.  The  task 
of  the  recovery  of  the  religious  life  there  is 
so  great  that  it  will  require  the  best  work  of 
Christian  people;  and  all  fair-minded  Prot 
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ostants  will  rojolce  if  that  part  of  tho  work 
which  is  to  be  done  by  Catholics  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  most  devoted  and  pro- 
gressive men  in  that  Church.  Protestants, 
if  they  have  any  Christian  spirit,  will  take 
no  satisfaction  iu  the  moral  decadence  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Spanish-speaking 
countries;  they  will  rather  rejoice  in  Its 
reformation  and  be  glad  at  every  step  taken 
to  that  end. 

Archbishop  Chapelle's  mission  has  seemed 
to  be  mostly  devoted,  thus  far,  to  the  study 
of  the  immediate  financial  problem,  that  of 
the  support  of  the  Church.  He  is  looking 
up  the  title-deeds  to  ecclesiastical  property 
as  now  held  by  the  Church,  the  religious 
orders,  or  sequestrated  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment. If  we  are  not  mistaken,  he  sug- 
gested to  General  Henry,  the  American  com- 
mandant in  Porto  Rico,  that  for  a  while 
the  subventions  for  the  support  of  the 
churches  be  continued,  at  least  in  part.  Of 
course  that  could  not  be  done.  This  financial 
problem  he  must  find  an  exigent  one,  and 
such  the  interview  lately  had  with  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  who  is  visiting  New  Orleans,  de- 
clares it  to  be. 

But  there  is  another  problem  even  greater 
and  more  far-reaching,  which  is  hinted  at 
only  in  Cardinal  Gibbons's  interview,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  majority  of  the  priests  as  re- 
turning to  Spain.  It  is  the  problem  of  the 
removal  of  an  inefficient,  or  worthless,  or  im- 
moral body  of  priests,  and  the  substitution 
for  them  of  good  and  effective  men  after  the 
best  American  standard  of  the  priesthood. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  Church  there  cannot 
be  supported,  and  will  not  deserve  to  be  sup- 
ported, until  its  priesthood  has  been 
changed.  The  people  despise  and  hate  the 
priests,  not  only  for  the  service  they  did  to 
the  Spanish  Government  that  supported 
them,  but  for  their  bad  character.  Father 
Sherman  spoke  of  Porto  Rico  as  a  Catholic 
island  without  religion;  but  the  Porto 
Ricans  ask  why  he  did  not  tell  the  reason 
why  it  is  without  religion,  and  they  say  it  is 
because  of  the  immoral  lives  of  the  priests. 
It  is  no  slander  to  say  that  celibacy  has 
w^orked  badly  in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  It 
is  no  slander  to  say  that  in  those  islands  it  is 
by  no  means  a  rare  case  that  the  irremovable 
VGctov  of  a  church  lives  in  the  relation  of 


virtual  marriage  with  liis  housekeeper  and 
brings  up  and  settles  a  family  of  his  chil- 
dren and  that  there  is  no  concealment  of  the 
fact;  everybody  knows  it.  It  is  not  strange 
that  men  did  not  want  their  women  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  priests;  nor  is  it 
strange  that  three-quarters  of  those  living 
as  husband  and  wife  have  never  been  mar- 
ried by  any  ceremony,  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  children  are  thus  illegitimate  under 
Spanish  law,  and  that  Spanish  law  allows 
such  illegitimates  to  inherit  their  parents' 
property. 

Now  this  is  the  real  problem  before  the 
Catholic  Church  there.  It  is  not  how  the 
priests  shall  be  supported,  but  how  a  priest- 
hood can  be  first  obtained  that  shall  deserve 
to  be  supported.  We  hope  that  Archbishop 
Chapelle  will  give  this  problem  his  first  at- 
tention. It  is  a  hard  one.  Some  Spanish 
priests  will  gladly  return  to  Spain.  Others 
will  ask  how  they  are  to  be  supported  in  a 
country  which  has  already  more  priests  than 
it  wants.  Others  will  desire  to  remain  with 
their  property  and  their  families.  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  are  not,  like  the  United  States, 
missionary  jurisdictions,  in  partihus  infidel- 
inm,  but  the  clergy  there  have  all  ecclesias 
tical  rights,  and  no  bishop  can  remove  them 
without  a  trial.  These  islands  need  Ameri- 
can bishops,  men  of  strong  will,  who  will 
bring  the  unworthy  to  trial,  frighten  others 
to  resigning,  and  fill  their  places  with  Amer- 
ican priests,  who  have  the  missionary  spirit 
and  the  American  spirit,  such  men  as  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  intimates  that  he  is  now  look- 
ing for  in  the  Southwestern  part  of  our  coun- 
try where  the  Spanish  language  is  spoken. 
This  is  the  real  Catholic  problem  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico. 


\ 


"THE    CONSENT    OF    THE 
GOVERNED." 

Recently  there  has  been  much  said,  iij 
Congress  and  by  the  press  of  the  country, 
on  the  good  republican  phrase:  "  The  conr 
sent  of  the  governed."  Doubtless  some 
spealvers  and  writers  have  purposely 
strained  a  point  to  make  argument  effective 
with  hasty  and  impressionable  readers,  bu^ 
we  must  accept  most  of  what  has  been  said| 
as  uttered    in    perfect    sincerity;    and    th\» 
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makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  the 
very  truth  be  insisted  upon.  It  is  a  precious 
truth  that  all  government  derives  its  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  but 
what  is  a  "  consent  of  the  governed  "  as  we 
must  accept  it?  Is  it  the  consent  of  every  in- 
dividual among  the  governed?  Is  it  the  con- 
sent of  the  majority  of  individuals?  Is  it 
the  consent  of  all,  or  a  majority  of  the 
voters  ? 

When  the  Southern  States  seceded,  did 
we  resume  control  of  them  by  "  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed?"  If  we  did,  under 
which  one  of  the  above  definitions  of  con- 
sent was  it  done?  Surely  the  rule  applied  at 
home  is  as  good  for  our  new  territories,  as 
good  for  our  alien  peoples,  as  it  was  for  our 
kith  and  kin.  The  "  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned "  is,  like  every  general  political  maxim, 
sufficiently  flexible  and  ductile  to  reach  and 
cover  unforeseen  emergencies,  and  strong 
enough  to  hold  under  every  strain.  Political 
consent  as  here  indicated  is  but  another  ex- 
pression of  the  "  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number."  Those  who  consent  and  those 
who  govern  are  one  in  a  republic.  Therefore 
in  reckoning  with  our  new  subjects  we  can- 
not separate  their  rights  from  our  rights. 
Our  consent  and  their  consent  must  be 
lumped  together  to  make  popular  consent. 
Any  other  view  of  the  spirit  in  forming  our 
constitution  destroys  our  future  and  makes 
of  our  past  a  long  series  of  bloody  iniquities. 
The  very  soil  of  our  country  is  but  the  booty 
of  conquerors,  if  there  must  be  such  consent 
of  the  governed  as  many  able  statesmen  are 
now  contending  for. 

Always  there  is  the  very  law  behind  the 
letter  of  the  law.  A  great  English  jurist 
said:  "  It  is  the  privilege  of  counsel  to  argue 
what  seemeth  to  be  the  law;  but  the  court 
must  rule  the  very  law."  There  is  too  much 
arguing  what  seemeth  to  be  the  law.  As  a 
nation  we  are  in  the  strong  and  rapid  cur- 
rent of  world-progress,  and  we  cannot  moor 
the  ship  of  state  while  quibbling  over  the 
mere  technicalities  of  politics.  A  high  view 
of  duty,  a  broad  human  sympathy  and  a  pro- 
found regard  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people 
who  stand  under  our  flag  will  never  lead  us 
astray  in  settling  the  great  questions  of 
governmental  policy  as  they  arise.    The  con- 


sent of  Ihe  goveru(.'d,  in  our  case,  is  the  con- 
sent of  those  who  govern.  That  it  will  also 
prove  to  be  the  consent  of  the  Filipinos  we 
do  not  doubt,  any  more  than  we  doubt  that 
the  consent  of  the  governed  holds  in  Virginia 
and  Georgia. 


SENATORS  HOAR  AND   liALE. 

A  MAN  has  a  right  to  the  honest  expres- 
sion of  his  opinions.  Especially  may  a 
legislator  claim  that  right,  and  it  is  an  im- 
pertinence to  rebuke  him  for  such  expres- 
sion. He  would  not  be  worthy  to  be  chosen 
for  the  position  he  holds  if  he  restraiped 
the  utterance  of  his  views,  or  if  his  votes 
did  not  express  his  honest  opinions.  If 
those  opinions  are  unpopular  and  are  sure 
to  fail  of  acceptance  by  the  people  or  by  the 
legislative  body,  then  all  the  more  does  a 
man  deserve  credit  for  his  honesty  and  cour- 
age in  expressing  them. 

We  must  give  this  credit  especially  to  men 
who  go  against  the  prevailing  judgment  of 
their  party,  and  we  are  moved  to  say  this 
in  expression  of  our  honor  to  Senator  Hoar 
and  Senator  Hale,  who  have  been  shame- 
fully lampooned  by  the  press  for  trying  to 
do  their  duty.  That  they  were  wrong  we  do 
not  question;  but  that  they  were  honestly 
wrong  and  courageously  wrong,  and  were 
wholly  right  in  asserting  and  maintaining 
their  wrong  judgments  we  have  no  ques- 
tion. While,  therefore,  the  men  whose  judg- 
ments were  correct  deserve  the  approval  of 
the  people,  and  while  the  legislatures  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  have  properly  ap 
proved  the  course  of  Senators  Frye  and 
Lodge,  it  may  be  that  yet  higher  praise 
from  the  moral  point  of  view  is  due  to  Sen- 
ators Hale  and  Hoar.  Maine  showed  her- 
self a  worthy  State  in  re-electing  Senator 
Hale,  knowing  that  he  would  vote  against 
the  expansion  which  she  supports.  Massa- 
chusetts does  well  to  honor  its  senior  Sena- 
tor. He  comes  from  a  family  that  has 
shown  couraow  ot  old.  But  possibly  when 
George  F.  Hoar  voted  against  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  Spain  he  showed  as 
much  courage  as  his  father,  Samuel  Hoar, 
showed  when,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  he  went  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  to  defend  a  colored   citi- 
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zoii  of  Massachusetts  who  had  been  impris- 
oucd  thtTo  for  no  crime  except  that  he  was 
employed  on  the  Massachusetts  vessel  en- 
p:aged  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  when  Mr. 
Hoar  was  forcibly  expelled  from  Charles- 
ton and  South  Carolina  by  a  mob.  It  is  an- 
other kind  of  mob  violence,  the  same  in 
spirit  if  different  in  utterance,  which  now 
attacks  the  honored  Senators,  charging  them 
with  being  traitors  and  guilty  of  the  blood 
spilt  in  the  Philippines,  because  they  spoke 
and  voted  in  accordance  with  their  honest 
convictions. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

The  annual  report  of  Provost  Harrison  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  we  have  received,  con- 
tains much  food  for  very  serious  thought  in 
the  educational  world.  There  is  nothing 
comparable  in  the  history  of  American  uni- 
versity life  to  the  phenomenal  rise  and 
growth  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Those  who  remember  the  old  college  life 
at  Ninth  and  Chestnut  streets,  twenty-five 
years  ago  in  Philadelphia,  and  contrast  it 
with  the  present  plant  in  West  Philadelphia, 
c  an  note  a  change  which  is  little  less  than 
magical,  and  seems  of  the  nature  of  a  mira- 
cle. The  thirteen  years  of  the  late  Provost 
Pepper's  administration  covered  a  period  of 
creative  growth  which  seemed  Napoleonic 
in  its  conquest  of  the  situation,  and  now 
upon  this  marvelous  work  of  Dr.  Pepper's 
comes  four  years  of  university  expansion  in 
the  wise  administration  of  Mr.  Harrison, 
which  has  about  it  in  its  serious  and  moral 
bearing  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  eccle- 
siasiical  administration  of  some  great 
bishop,  such  as  Tillotson,  Butler  or  Tait. 

In  commenting  upon  the  work  of  the  Law 
Department  he  notes  the  purchase  of  the  lot 
at  Thirty-fourth  and  Che.  ''^vA  streets,  adjoin- 
ing the  University,  where  ground  has  been 
already  broken  for  the  most  important  and 
dignified  building  for  the  study  of  law  wHich 
will  yet  have  been  erected  in  the  United 
States,  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Philadelphia 
having  been  most  liberal  in  their  gifts  of 
money. 


In  reviewing  the  Department  of  Medicine, 
lliat  portion  of  the  University  which  for 
many  years  entirely  ovei*shadowed  by  its 
fame  all  other  phases  of  college  life,  Provost 
Harrison  pungently  writes: 

"There  are  many  who  feel  assured  that  at 
some  not  remote  day  the  didactic  lecture  must 
practically  disappear  as  regards  many  branches. 
At  all  events  we  may  reasonably  ask  ourselves 
whether  tliis  means  of  instruction  should  not  be 
sharply  questioned,  so  that  we  may  ascertain  if 
its  value  be  now  what  it  once  was.  I  feel  that 
wc  should  incessantly  question  our  methods  of 
instruction.  The  day  has  passed  when  the  lec- 
turing professor  possessed  that  knowledge  of 
his  art  which  no  text-book  held  :  and  we  should 
therefore  ask  ourselves  if  it  be  not  wiser  to 
lessen  the  number  and  shorten  in  length  all  the 
didactic  courses.  I  feel  very  keenly  .  .  . 
that  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  your  Board  is 
to  provide  immediately  for  this  change  which  is 
taking  place  from  didactic  to  practical  instruc- 
tion." 

A  review  of  such  a  work  as  that  which 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  at  pres- 
ent accomplishing,  as  seen  by  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  the  Provost's  last  report,  should  fill 
the  minds  of  our  people  with  the  cheering 
thought  that  the  men  of  to-day  who  have 
this  great  work  in  hand  are  worthy  of  their 
sires,  and  are  passing  on  with  sure  and 
steady  hand  the  heritage  which  they  have 
received  from  their  fathers  into  the  hands 
of  their -children. 


ARMY  NURSES. 

The  recent  war  with  Spain  proved  con- 
clusively the  absolute  necessity  of  trained 
women  as  nurses  for  soldiers,  especially  for 
fever  cases,  where  long,  patient,  intelligent 
care  often  saves  the  life.  The  general  public 
is  hardly  aware  that  more  than  a  thousand 
women  w^ere  employed  in  this  service  last 
summer,  and  that  several  hundred  are  still 
engaged  in  hospital  work. 

These  women,  however,  have  not  the 
status  to  which  their  education  entitles 
them.  They  have  not  the  supervision  which 
is  becoming  to  refined,  cultured  ladies,  and 
they  are  not  selected  according  to  the  wisest 
rules.  To  remedy  these  defects  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  Congress  this  week,  called  the 
Army  Nurses  bill,   which  makes  admirable 
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provision  for  this  important  branch  of  the 
army.  Unfortunately,  it  was  presented  so 
late  in  the  day  that  many  who  favored  it  had 
gone  home,  and  it  just  failed  of  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote  in  the  House.  It  may  fare 
better  in  the  Senate. 

The  three  main  points  in  the  bill  are,  first, 
a  commission  having  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment, made  up  of  the  heads  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  military  side,  with  three  women, 
•two  of  whom  shall  be  graduate  nurses;  sec- 
•ond,  a  superintendent  of  nurses,  with  an  as- 
sistant, who  shall  also  be  graduates,  and, 
third,  a  body  of  women,  always  on  duty, 
who  shall  each  one  have  taken  a  course  of 
training  of  at  least  two  years. 

These  requirements  appeal  at  once  to  the 
good  sense  of  all  disinterested  persons,  as 
was  seen  in  the  list  of  noble  names  who 
voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  when  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  called.  Many  who  voted  against 
it  might  change  their  minds  were  they  to 
consider  that  the  one  aim  of  the  promoters  is 
to  secure  etiicient  service  on  the  one  hand 
and  adequate  protection  on  the  other. 

The  veriest  pauper  sent  to  the  State  alms- 
house in  Massachusetts  receives  the  tender, 
skilled  care  of  a  graduate  nurse.  Shall  the 
boys  who  enlist  and  fight  the  battles  of  the 
country  have  less  good  care?  Is  any  care 
too  good  for  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  sol- 
dier lads  who  were  wounded  in  Manila  the 
other  day?  "  Not  if  he  were  my  boy,"  as 
Horace  Mann  replied  when  asked  if  public 
schools  were  not  too  good  for  the  boy  of  to- 
day. Is  it  not  to  the  glory  of  the  country 
that  enough  thoroughly  trained  women  are 
glad  to  follow  the  army  when  necessary, 
that  they  may  nurse  the  wounded  and  care 
for  the  sick? 

These  women  are  in  the  highest  sense 
ladies,  chosen  for  their  intellectual  ability, 
their  manual  dexterity  and  their  excellent 
moral  character.  Otherwise  they  could  not 
secure  the  diplomas  of  their  different 
schools.  Shall  they  be  subject  merely  to  the 
orders  and  oversight  of  a  man,  no  matter 
who  that  man  may  be?  If  it  were  our 
daughter  going  on  such  a  mission,  to  far- 
away lands  or  even  to  an  army  post  in  tliis 
country,  would  we  not  demand  that  her 
superintendent  should  likewise  be  a  lady? 
And  if  a  ladj  Ls  to  be  chosen  for  s'^^h  an  im- 


portant place  should  not  other  women  have 
a  voice  in  her  selection?  It  seems  a  simple, 
logical  conclusion.  It  does  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  army, 
for  the  heads  of  the  army  have  the  control- 
ling votes  in  the  proposed  arrangement. 

Neither  need  the  plan  interfere  with  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  in  time  of  war,  for 
all  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  for  the  Red 
Cross  to  select  trained  volunteers,  a  thing 
They  cannot  fail  to  do  gladly. 

One  or  two  picayune-minded  persons  ob- 
ject to  the  cost.  If  those  men  themselves 
were  lying  in  a  trench,  wounded,  bleeding, 
dying,  they  would  call  it  a  niggardly  Gov- 
ernment that  should  provide  less  than  the 
best  to  save  their  lives.  Scrub-women  in 
some  of  our  cities  earn  as  much  as  the  bill 
provides  to  pay  for  the  services  of  nurses 
who  in  private  life  could  command  their 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week  and  "  rations." 
At  the  special  request  of  the  nurses  them- 
selves the  amount  of  pay  was  made  ex- 
tremely moderate,  lest  there  should  be  found 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  objectors  to 
the  bill.  The  contention  is  not  for  a  special 
number  of  nurses,  nor  for  a  certain  amount 
of  salary;  It  is  for  trained  service,  wisely 
selected  and  properly  supervised. 


WORK,  WAGES  AND  SEX  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS. 

Few  women  in  this  or  any  other  country 
have  been  honored  by  so  large  an  audience 
as  greeted  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young,  district  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  in  Chicago,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  recent  annual  address  to 
the  teachers  of  that  city. 

The  numbers  and  enthusiasm  of  the  meet- 
ing were  not  all  due  to  admiration  for  Mrs. 
Young.  The  Mayor's  Commission  had  just 
submitted  a  report  recommending  that  high- 
er salaries  be  paid  for  men  teachers  in  the 
schools  than  for  women  doing  the  same 
work.  This  brought  the  great  question  of 
work,  wages  and  sex  into  the  schools,  and 
not  only  aroused  Chicago  but  gave  the  great 
meeting  in  which  Mrs.  Young  was  expected 
to  train  her  guns  on  the  Commissioners'  re- 
port more  than  local  importance. 

The  women  teachers  of  Chicago  form  94 
per  Gent,  of  tlie  whole  teaching  body.    They 
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have  shown  wonderful  power  of  organization 
and  great  skill  in  winning  political  support 
for  their  Interest.  Scarcely  a  year  has 
elapsed  since  they  carried  a  measure  ad- 
vancing the  maximum  salary  for  teachers 
from  $800  to  $1,000,  the  same  to  be  attained, 
after  ten  years'  service,  irrespective  of  grade 
or  sex.  By  this  action,  it  was  thought,  the 
economic  equilibrium  of  the  industrial  world 
was  endangered  and  movements  began  to 
reduce  the  rate.  Indirectly,  at  least,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission  appears  to  favor  this  adverse 
movement.  This,  however,  is  a  small  matter 
in  comparison  with  the  proposition,  blandly 
put  forth  in  the  report,  to  offer  men  higher 
salaries  than  are  paid  to  women  for  the 
same  service.  On  this  subject  the  language 
of  the  report  is  as  follows: 

"  That  all  suitable  means  be  used  to  put  a 
larger  proportion  of  men  teachers  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  as  positions 
therein  may  hereafter  become  vacant ;  and,  if 
it  be  found  necessary  to  the  securing  of  this  end, 
that  higher  salaries  be  provided  for  men  than 
for  women  in  these  grades." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  hisses  which 
this  section  evoked  when  read  with  telling 
emphasis  by  Mrs.  Young,  and  the  response 
to  her  conclusion  that  the  whole  Commission 
had  been  struck  with  atavism. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  commit- 
tee has  managed  to  put  into  concrete  form 
one  of  the  gravest  problems  of  the  time. 
There  are  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States  403,000  teachers,  of  whom  two-thirds 
are  women;  in  the  cities  this  proportion  of 
women  teachers  in  the  schools  is  greater,  and 
in  Chicago  it  is  absurdly  so.  If  we  consider 
for  a  moment  the  natural  relations  of  human 
beings,  the  civilized  ideal  of  family  life, 
the  complex  adjustments  of  society,  the 
stress  of  industry,  and  the  impulses  that 
make  for  intellectual  force,  we  must  admit 
that  there  is  something  unnatural  in  thus 
committing  the  education  of  a  people  almost 
exclusively  to  one  sex.  Women  are,  of 
course,  more  capable  of  dealing  with  chil- 
dren than  men,  but  since  God  did  not  choose 
to  make  a  sexless  world  it  seems  to  go  with- 
out saying  that  both  men  and  women  are 
needed  in  the  work  of  initiating  the  young 
Into  the  heritage  of  the  ra^ce,    Bojs  need  con- 


tact with  forceful  personalities  that  symbol- 
ize to  them  their  own  maturity;  this  contact 
many  of  them  will  never  have,  at  least  In 
any  uplifting  degree,  unless  they  get  it  in 
schools  below  even  the  high  school  grade. 
Foreigners  have  long  recognized  our  weak- 
ness in  this  respect,  and  it  is  coming  to  be 
more  and  more  recognized  by  ourselves.  The 
Chicago  Commission  have  not  created  the 
problem,  they  have  simply  given  it  emphasis. 
The  solution^they  propose,  however,  is  inade- 
quate; and  if  organization,  the  passion  for 
equity  and  appeals  to  chivalry  count  for 
anything  their  proposal  will  be  defeated  at 
Springfield. 

Like  every  other  complex  problem,  that  of 
sex  and  wages  must  be  analyzed  before  it 
can  be  mastered.  The  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand which  rules  in  the  trades  does  not 
cover  this  case,  at  least  not  as  regards  mere 
quantity.  It  is  recognized  in  a  general  way 
that  the  qualities  which  men  and  women  re- 
spectively bring  to  the  work  of  teaching  are 
different,  but  no  one  has  indicated  very 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  difference.  If  this 
be  done  it  will  undoubtedly  appear  that  the 
supply  of  high-priced  w^omen  workers  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  men,  and  reform  will 
not  start  with  a  fallacy. 

A  rude  attempt  at  discovering  the  market- 
able value  of  femininity  was  made  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  the  results  were 
published  in  his  eleventh  annual  report.  Mr. 
Commissioner  Wright  sought  to  ascertain  by 
this  inquiry  the  reasons  for  the  increased 
employment  of  women  in  certain  manufac- 
tures. Of  3,059  replies  704  say  that  the  wom- 
en are  better  adapted  to  the  work  in  ques- 
tion. Analysis  of  the  class  of  answers  re- 
veals the  fact  that  in  115  cases  the  better 
adaptation  came  from  some  peculiarly  femi- 
nine trait— the  women  were  more  docile,  had 
better  habits,  were  content  with  the  particu- 
lar part  of  the  work,  were  not  anxious  to 
know  it  all,  etc.  In  41  cases  ability  per  se  is 
specified,  as  "  quicker  to  learn,"  "  work 
more  rapidly,"  "  understand  more  readily." 

Here  we  have,  first,  the  recognition  that 
feminine  characteristics  have  a  special 
money  value  in  the  labor  market,  and,  sec- 
ond, the  recognition  of  ability  irrespective  of 
sex.  Now,  both  of  these  conditions  pertain 
to  fundamental  principles  such  ajs  should  de- 
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termine  wages  and  salaries.  The  inquiry, 
since  it  related  wholly  to  mechanical  pur- 
suits, has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  teachers' 
problem  save  as  illustrating  a  principle  ap- 
plicable to  the  investigation  of  similar  con- 
ditions in  all  remunerative  work.  But  the 
principle  is  the  same  and  its  application  to 
the  question  of  work,  wages  and  sex  in  the 
schools  is  too  obvious  to  be  missed. 


The  withdrawal   of   Dr.   Henry   M.   Field 
from  the  control  of  The  Evangelist  removes 
its  oldest  member  from  the  editorial  corps 
of   the   religious   press   of   New    York.    Dr. 
Field   has    been    editor   and   owner   of    The 
Evangelist  for  over  forty-four  years,  and  he 
retires  now,  having  well  passed  the  age  of 
seventy,    not    because    he    feels    no    longer 
young,  nor  because  he  is  unable  to  do  full 
work,  but  because  he  wishes  to  retire  with 
powers  unabated  and  to  give  the  late  even- 
ing of  his  life  to  work  which  shall  be  less 
confining  and  absorbing  than  that  which  can 
well  occupy  the  years  of  a  man  in  the  flush 
of  his  strength.    He  has  the  physical  and  in- 
tellectual vigor  of  a  famous  family.    He  has 
been  a  good  fighter  for  liberty  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  but  yet  he  is  a  lover  of  peace, 
and  conflict  pleases  him  less  than  travel.    We 
do  not  know  how  many  volumes  have  grown 
out  of  the  letters  which  he  has  written  to 
The  Evangelist  during  his  periodical  visits  to 
foreign  countries.*    But  these  have  not  sat- 
isfied him.    He  has  been  the  biographer  of 
his  family  and  with  a  sort  of  filial  piety  has 
told  the  story  of  the  lives  of  his  elder  broth- 
ers,    David    Dudley    and    Cyrus.      Having 
transferred  his  interest  in  the  paper  to  his 
old  editorial  associate,  Mrs.  Louise  Seymour 
Houghton,  he  will  start  soon  for  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  and  his  letters  to  his  old  paper 
will  doubtless  add  one  to  the  row  on  the 
library  shelf  that  bears  his  name.    He  has 
earned  his  vacation,  but  he  will  never  think 
of    taking    a    complete   rest   from    literary 
labor. 


some    way    against    General    Miles    he    has 
urged   in   vain.    Neither  General   Miles   nor 
Secretary  Alger  will  be  on  trial  before  this 
court,  but  at  the  end  of  the  investigation  the 
country  will  know  the  truth  about  the  beef 
which  was  furnished  to  the  soldiers.    This  is 
just  what  the  President  wants  to  ascertain, 
and  the  court  will  give  the  facts  to  him  and 
to  the  American  people  at  the  same  time. 
The  subjects  of  the  inquiry  will  be  primarily 
the  beef,  the  beef  contracts,  the  contractors, 
the  shipment  of  supplies,  the  inspection  of 
them,  and  the  question  whether  the  packers 
used  chemicals  to  preserve  the  meat.    The 
scope  of  the  court's  work  is  enlarged  by  that 
clause  in  the  order  which  calls  for  an  opin- 
ion on  the  merits  of  the  case  and  for  recom- 
mendations as  to  further  proceedings.    Thus 
the  way  is  opened  for  the  court  to  express 
its  opinion  as  to  the  action  of  General  Miles, 
the  commissary  officers,  the  contractors,  or 
any  other  person  affected  by  the  evidence. 
General  Miles  is  satisfied.    He  desired  that 
such  an  inquiry  should  be  made.    The  order 
shows  that  the  President  also  wanted  one. 
The   members   of    this   tribunal    have    been 
chosen  with  care.    Every  one  admits  that  it 
is  a  court  of  the  highest  character,  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  prejudice,  and  completely 
equipped  for  the  work  in  hand.    In  this  dis- 
position of  the  question  the  President  shows 
sagacity  and  a  due  regard  for  justice.  He  has 
not  ignored  enlightened  public  opinion,  and 
has  once  more   commended   himself   to  the 
American  people. 


The  President  has  done  exactly  the  right 
thing  in  appointing  a  military  court  of  in- 
quiry to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  all 
the  evidence  relating  to  the  army's  beef  sup- 
ply.   If  any  one  has  urged  him  to  proceed  in 


It  is  understood  that  if  the  present  Con- 
gress fails  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  enlargement  of  the  army,  the  Pres- 
ident will  call  an  extra  session  of  the  new 
Congress  in  March.  If  there  should  be  such 
a  session,  it  ought  to  take  up  the  currency 
question  and  at  least  begin  the  work  of  cur- 
rency reform.  The  new  Senate  will  be  con- 
trolled by  supporters  of  the  gold  standard, 
and  an  agreement  could  easily  be  reached 
for  the  enactment  of  a  clear  and  emphatic 
declaration  that  this  is  the  standard  of  the 
currency  of  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
the  recommendation  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage of  December  last,  that  greenbacks  re- 
deemed in  gold  should  be  paid  out  again  only 
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iu  exchange  for  gold,  should  be  embodied  in 
law.  We  do  not  see  why  nearly  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hill  bill,  recently  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Coinage,  should 
not  be  enacted  without  controversy  at  an 
extra  session.  The  full  program  of  currency 
reform  contains  much  more,  it  is  true,  than 
may  be  found  in  this  bill,  but  a  most  encour- 
aging beginning  could  be  made  without  talk- 
ing up  the  propositions  for  the  complete  re- 
tirement of  the  greenbacks  and  the  creation 
of  an  elastic  bank  note  currency  based  upon 
the  security  of  commercial  assets. 


We  are  pleased  to  have  our  attention 
called  by  an  unexplained  spasm  of  optimism 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  to  the  way  in 
which  fitness  rather  than  political  favorit- 
ism has  secured  the  appointment  of  the  most 
capable  men  that  could  be  found  to  fill  the 
position  of  wardens  of  the  States'  prisons  of 
Connecticut  and  Minnesota.  In  these  cases 
the  office  has  sought  the  men  rather  than 
the  men  the  office.  Equally  excellent  is 
the  nomination  by  the  President  of  the  Hon. 
Samuel  J.  Barrows,  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  as  Librarian  of  the 
Congressional  Library.  While  he  has  made 
an  admirable  independent  Congressman  and 
has  served  his  constituency  well,  his  proper 
field  is  that  of  books.  He  is  a  fine  classical 
scholar,  can  make  a  public  speech  in  mod- 
ern Greek,  and  is  an  authority  on  philan- 
thropic and  penal  institutions.  He  is  him- 
self a  writer  of  books,  and  we  do  not  won- 
der that  many  of  our  readers  have  suspected 
that  he  has  been  acting  this  winter  as  our 
Washington  correspondent,  as  did  his  daugh- 
ter last  winter.  We  should  not  know  where 
to  look  more  hopefully  for  a  successful  ad- 
ministration of  this  most  important  public 
library  in  the  country. 


....  It  should  be  remembered  to  the  credit 
of  Mr.  Bryan  that  he  exerted  all  his  influ- 
ence to  induce  Democratic  Senators  to  vote 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  hold- 
ing that  differences  of  opinion  as  to  our  pol- 
icy in  the  Philippines  or  the  enlargement  of 
the  army  ought  not  to  prevent  or  delay  rati- 
fication, but  should  be  taken  up  afterward 
for  settlement. 


. ..  .The  Army  Canteeh  Is  not  quite  abol- 
ished after  all.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives put  it  out  of  the  army  and  the 
army  bill,  but  the  Senate  Committee  has  put 
it  back,  at  least,  or  rather  has  put  malt 
liquors  back,  and  malt  only.  But  the  sol- 
diers will  be  much  better  off  without  beer, 
especially  in  hot  countries.  We  earnestly 
hope  the  Senate  will  be  made  to  feel  the  pop- 
ular protest  against  beer  as  well  as  whisky. 

....The  confirmation  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  A.  T.  Wimberly  to  be  Collector 
of  Customs  at  New  Orleans  did  not  silence 
the  protests  of  the  leading  Republicans  of 
the  State  and  all  the  good  people  of  the 
city  against  the  selection  of  this  man  for 
office.  They  are  still  striving  to  shorten  his 
term  by  procuring  his  removal.  We  hope 
they  will  be  successful.  Wimberly  ought 
not  to  have  been  appointed,  and  his  appoint- 
ment should  never  have  been  confirmed. 

....That  the  sentiment  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  not  all  one  way  in  the  matter  of 
the  remarriage  of  divorced  people  appeared 
in  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  last 
week.  On  a  motion  declaring  that  the  law 
of  the  Church  of  England  does  not  recog- 
nize any  divorces,  and  that  Parliament  be 
asked  to  forbid  all  such  remarriages,  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury  offered  an  amendment 
favoring  the  remarriage  of  innocent  parties 
in  a  divorce,  and  the  amendment  received 
38  votes  against  41.  A  rule  forbidding  the 
remarriage  of  the  innocent  party  in  a  di- 
vorce is  a  rule  to  encourage  immorality. 

.  . .  .This  time  it  is  not  a  Utah  Presbytery, 
but  one  of  the  United  States  Senators  from 
Utah,  the  Hon.  Frank  J.  Cannon,  a  candi- 
date for  re-election,  who  in  a  public  address 
which  crowded  the  Salt  Lake  City  theater, 
charges  two  of  the  apostles  of  the  Mormon 
Church  with  living  in  polygamy,  and  at- 
tempting to  re-establish  the  institution  of 
polygamy,  and  with  using  money  in  bribery 
to  control  the  political  power  in  the  State. 
But  Senator  Cannon  does  this,  of  course,  in 
the  interest  of  his  political  campaign,  and 
he  represents  the  young  Mormon  faction  in 
the  Church;  and  tho  that  faction  seemed  to 
suffer  a  severe  reverse  in  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Thacher,  yet  it  has  the  promise  of  the  fu- 
ture. 
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THOSE   THAT  FAIL. 

BY    JAMES    M.     LUDLOW,     D.D. 

My  constituency  is  numerous.  Most  peo- 
ple do  not  succeed.  Few  attain  the  good 
which  their  ambition  sets  as  the  goal.  Those 
who  do  succeed  reach  that  end  only  with 
more  slips  than  firm  and  forward  steps.  The 
waste  of  life,  hl^e  the  refuse  of  certain  fac- 
tories, is  its  most  bulky  output. 

In  reading  the  above  I  pronounce  it  mis- 
erable pessimism.  It  is  based  upon  the  false 
notion  that  success  is  to  be  measured  by  our 
material  gettings  or  by  our  visible  accom- 
plishments. Life's  significance  is  in  its  dis- 
cipline, as  we  Christians  believe  in  attain- 
ing a  strength  and  excellence  that  are  going 
to  count  in  a  longer  than  earthly  existence. 
In  this  world  we  are  only  God's  apprentices, 
practicing  some  of  the  lower  forms  of  the 
arts  that  are  eternal.  Present  success  is  of 
secondary  account. 

A  young  engineer  studying  under  an  older 
one  is  trained  in  various  departments  of 
his  science,  but  does  nothing  of  importance 
in  any.  He  practices  drafting  until  he 
gets  somewhat  proficient  in  the  art,  but 
draws  no  plans  worth  keeping  or  selling. 
He  estimates  truss- strength  and  wall- 
thrusts,  but  builds  nothing  except  as  his 
work  disappears  in  the  mass  of  what  the 
master  is  building.  But  those  half-drawings 
and  scraps  of  estimates,  and  partly  worked 
problems  Avill  prove  more  to  him  than  any 
early  job  of  engineering  which  brought  him 
pay. 

You  see  the  great  painting  and  say,  "  That 
was  worth  doing."  You  do  not  see  the  hun- 
dreds of  "  studies  "  which  litter  the  artist's 
portfolio,  or  which,  having  no  sale  value,  he 
has  thrown  away.  Yet  these  had  more  to  do 
with  making  him  a  great  painter  than  had 
the  piece  which  was  paid  for  in  the  art 
market.  So  life's  worth  is  in  what  it  works 
at  rather  than  in  what  it  works  out. 

The  bridge-builder  has  toiled  for  years  to 
span  the  river;  his  work  is  done.  The  freshet 


roars  against  its  piers.  Will  it  fall?  Sup- 
pose the  river  some  day  masses  its  waters 
beyond  what  men  dreamed  possible,  and  the 
bridge  gives  way?  Or,  suppose  that  at  the 
fatal  moment,  when  the  whirlpool  swirls  be- 
neath the  towers  and  they  are  beginning  to 
tremble,  the  torrent  exhausts  its  volume, 
and  the  bridge  stands.  If  it  fall  the  world 
sneers  at  the  builder,  tho  it  was  the  strong- 
est bridge  ever  yet  put  together;  if  it  should 
stand  because  no  freshet  ever  struck  it,  the 
builder's  fame  is  immortal.  Foolish  world! 
Foolish  builder,  if  he  takes  the  world's  opin- 
ion much  to  heart  !  Is  he  not  the  same  man 
with  the  same  merit,  whether  his  work 
stands  or  falls?  God's  apprentice  I  imagine, 
perhaps  in  another  world  to  be  in  the  Crea- 
cor's  engineering  department  to  help  swing 
stars  or  roof  in  globes  of  fire,  making  them 
habitable  earths. 

An  American  scholar  spent  years  over  an 
abstruse  subject;  mastered  it;  prepared  a 
book  on  it;  but  before  he  got  to  press  a 
Frenchman  came  out  with  a  treatise  on  the 
same  subject,  and  no  publisher  would  print 
the  American's  book.  Was  he  any  less  of  a 
scholar,  or  less  deserving  because  fortune 
fell  away  from  him,  or  fame  did  not  get 
his  name  on  the  edge  of  her  trumpet?  The 
fellow  died  of  disappointment,  so  the  doc- 
tors said.  It  was  foolish  to  do  that.  He 
ought  to  have  quietly  buried  his  work,  not 
himself. 

The  world  has  recently  lost  one  of  its  most 
genial  ajid  brilliant  writers,  William  Black. 
In  a  sketch  of  his  life,  written  by  himself  a 
few  years  since,  he  tells  merrily  of  a  dozen 
failures  before  he  struck  his  pace  of  pros- 
perity. One  project  was  the  formation  of 
a  complete  collection  of  British  flowering 
plants,  which  was  to  make  his  repute  as  a 
botanist.  Years  after  he  said:  "The  scant 
herbarium  remains  to  this  day;  a  poor 
enough  treasure-house  of  botanical  lore,  but 
a  rich  treasure-house  of  memories  of  innu- 
merable and  healthful  wanderings  by  hill 
and  moorland  and  seashore,  through  the  rain 
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and  sunlight,  and  beautiful  colors  of  the 
Western  Highlands."  Sensil)le  man  !  Why 
mourn  over  a  herbarium  that  didn't  grow  to 
be  a  museum  but  did  furnish  him  with 
hefilth  and  joy  and  the  poetry  with  which  he 
portrayed  Highland  scenery,  and— I  will  go 
further— with  a  keener  soul  for  appreciating 
the  beauties  of  heaven? 

If  1  get  the  right  idea  of  heaven  it  is  such 
an  attainment  in  character  that  we  will  do 
things  without  any  thought  of  pay,  just  for 
the  joy  of  doing.  What  pay  could  the  world 
have  given  Michael  Angelo  for  designing  St. 
Peter's  and  decorating  the  ceiling  of  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel,  or  Leonardo  for  painting  the 
Last  Supper,  or  St.  Francis  for  founding  his 
brotherhood  of  help,  or  Luther  for  smiting 
the  devils  of  superstition,  or  Livingstone 
for  trying  to  destroy  the  slave  trade  of  Af- 
rica? Their  reward  was  in  the  doing. 
Wasn't  it  enough  to  have  been  an  angel  sing- 
ing over  Bethlehem  without  having  one's 
name  dropped  on  the  earth? 

What  are  failures?  Didn't  Hobson  fail  in 
his  main  purpose?  But  who  cares?  Are  not 
all  martyrs  failures?  Yet  they  died  gladly. 
Wasn't  Christ  a  failure  in  the  world's  esti- 
mate? Yet  his  meat  was  to  do  as  he  did, 
and  his  drink  was  to  suffer  as  he  did.  Does 
not  everybody  fail,  when,  as  Job  says,  death 
cuts  us  "  off  in  the  midst  of  our  purposes?  " 
Seeming  success  must  be  only  the  shuck; 
life's  value  is  what  develops  inside. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 


SYRO-ARABIANS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

BY    ISABEL    F.     HAPGOOD. 

Altogethee,  there  are  about  60,000  Syro- 
Arabians  in  this  country,  scattered  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  But  they  are  by 
no  means  united  in  their  religious  beliefs. 

The  Orthodox,  that  is  to  say,  those  who 
belong  to  the  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church  of  the  East,  number  about 
20,000.  They  have  two  churches,  one  in  Gal- 
veston^ Texas,  with  one  priest;  the  other  at 
^o.  77  Washington  street,  in  this  city,  with 
two  priests.  The  rector,  the  Rev.  Archiman- 
drite Raphael,  was  offered  the  Bishopric  of 
Beirut  several  years  ago,  but  he  prefers  his 
larger  sphere  in  this  country,  practically  a 


diocese,  all  parts  of  which  he  visits  about 
once  in  two  years.  His  assistant.  Father 
Afram  (Ephraim),  has  been  here  but  a  few 
months.  Father  Raphael  is  a  learned  and 
accomplished  monk,  who  was  professor  of 
the  Oriental  languages  for  nearly  eight  j^ears 
in  Russia,  first  at  Kioff,  afterward  at  Mos- 
cow and  Kazan  Ecclesiastical  Academies. 
He  speaks  Russian  fluently,  and  celebrates 
the  Church  services  in  the  Old  Church  Sla- 
vonic, when  necessary,  as  well  as  in  his  na- 
tive Arabic,  so  that  there  is  a  close  union  of 
sympathy  and  mutual  help  between  the 
Syro-Arabian  and  the  Russian  Churches  in 
New  York.  The  Orthodox  Syro-Arabians 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Russian 
Bishop— now  the  Right  Reverend  Tikhon, 
Bishop  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Alaska, 
whose  Episcopal  seat  is  at  San  Francisco. 
Tliese  Syro-Arabians  (whose  Liturgy,  in 
Arabic  and  Greek,  is  at  ten  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day mornings  and  the  mornings  of  feast 
days)  intend  soon  to  build  themselves  a 
church  of  their  own  to  replace  their  present 
inadequate  and  uncomfortable  quarters,  tem- 
porarily aranged,  with  church  room  and  dis- 
pensary, in  one  of  the  ancient  dwelling- 
houses  near  Rector  street. 

Next  door  to  them,  at  No.  79  Washington 
street,  is  the  Church  of  a  second  division  of 
the  Syro-Arabians— the  so-called  "  Greek 
Catholics."  They  number  about  10,000  in 
this  country,  and  in  addition  to  the  church  in 
New  York,  have  one  in  Chicago,  and  a  priest 
at  each,  with  two  or  more  who  travel  about. 
They  depend  upon  the  local  Roman  Catholic 
Churches,  and  are  free.  Practically,  they 
are  Roman  Catholics,  though  the  term 
"  Greek  Catholic  "  originally  signified  those 
members  (or  communities)  of  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church  who  were  persuaded  to  rec- 
ognize the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  That 
was  tJie  sole  condition  required  of  them,  and 
the  compact  then  made  provided  for  their 
retaining  all  their  own  customs— the  Holy 
Communion  in  both  kinds,  the  married  par- 
ish priesthood,  and  the  ancient  dogmas  with- 
out change  or  alteration.  In  practice,  they 
have  lost  nearly  everything  except  their  ver- 
nacular language  in  the  Church  services,  and 
have  gradually  had  imposed  upon  them  the 
altered  and  new  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
Church,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Uniats  in 
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Russia,  who  stand  in  the  same  rehition  to 
both  the  Roman  and  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Churches.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Uniats  (who  came  chiefly 
from  Eastern  Austria  and  Galicia  and  South- 
western Russia),  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Church  to  deprive  the  Uniat  congre- 
gations in  this  country  of  their  married 
priests  (it  being,  obviously,  inconvenient  to 
have  that  striking  difference  presented  to 
the  public  to  whom  explanation  of  the  orig- 
inal compact  is  not  easy)  has  resulted  in  the 
return  by  the  thousand  of  these  Uniats  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church  of 
the  East.  This  movement  began  about  eight 
years  ago  under  the  Russian  Bishop  Vladi- 
mir, and  has  continued,  in  ever-increasing 
force,  under  the  recent  Bishop,  Nikolai,  now 
transferred  to  the  Crimea.  The  ceremony  of 
reunion  with  their  original  Church,  the  Or- 
thodox, can  be  quite  frequently  seen  in  the 
Russian  Church,  323  Second  avenue.  It  is 
simple,  and  consists  in  renouncing  the  Pope 
and  the  newly-erected  dogmas,  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  Creed  in  the  Eastern  form,  i.  e., 
the  Nicene  Creed  without  the  fiUoque  clause; 
confession,  swearing  allegiance  to  the  Ortho- 
dox Church,  and  participation  in  the  Holy 
Communion  immediately  thereafter. 

The  third  division  of  the  Syro-Arabians  is 
the  Maronite  Church,  whose  place  of  wor- 
ship in  New  York  is  at  No.  83  Washington 
street.  Their  rector  here  is  the  Rev.  Peter 
Korkomaz,  who  has  an  assistant,  and  there 
are  three  other  churches  and  priests.  In  this 
country  they  number  about  30,000.  Accounts 
differ  as  to  their  actual  number  in  Syria,  and 
vary  from  150,000  (probably  a  fair  average) 
to  250,000  and  400,000.  Owing  to  a  desire  to 
escape  from  taxation  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, probably,  the  figures  are  not  easily 
verified.  The  Maronites  are,  at  the  present 
day,  Roman  Catholics,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  Originally,  when  the  Church  of 
God  was  one,  they,  like  Rome  and  the  East- 
ern Church,  held  the  dogmas  as  stated  by  the 
Holy  Eastern  Church  at  the  present  day. 
But  this  body  of  Christians  rejected  the 
Sixth  CEcumenical  Council,  and  afl^rmed 
that  there  was  but  one  will— the  Divine  will 
—in  the  man  Jesus  and  in  Jesus  the  Son  of 
God;  hence  their  name  (with  others  who  held 
the    same    view)    of    Monothelites.      Their 


Bishop,  John  INIaron  (who  died  in  G7G  A.  D.), 
became  their  head  when  they  seceded  from 
the   Church,   and   they   derived   their   name 
from  him,  he  himself  being  named  after  a 
Saint  of  the  fifth  century.    After  the  second 
Crusade,  the  Maronites  abjurcnl  the  Monoth- 
elite  heresy  and  became  formally  united  to 
the  Roman  Church,  in  the  year  1182,  but  un- 
der the  same  conditions  as  the  Greek  Catho- 
lics.   At  the  present  day,  however,  they  are 
wholly  Roman  Catholics,  with  the  exception 
of,   perhaps,  two  minor    particulars:    their 
Church  books  and  services  are  in  the  ancient 
Syriac  (Chaldean)  language,  which  the  peo- 
ple do  not  understand— their  ordinary  lan- 
guage   being    Arabic;    ajad,    legally,    their 
priests  are  still  allowed  to  marry  before  or- 
dination, if  they  so  desire,  as  in  the  Eastern 
Church.       Practically,   very  few  priests  do 
marry,  as  the  influence  of  Rome  (though  not 
the  command,  as  yet)  is  exerted  against  that 
custom.    They  have  a  Patriarch,  who  resides 
at  Bkirki,   about  two  hours'  journey  from 
Beirut,   Syria,   and   eight  Bishops,   together 
with  three  titular  Bishops.    About  a  month 
ago,  the  Patriarch,  John  Peter  Hajji,  died. 
The  Maronite  Bishops  assembled  at  Bkirki 
to  elect  another.    For  three  days  they  passed 
their  time  in  fervent  prayer  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  election.    (If,  at 
the  expiration  of  three  days,   they  cannot 
agree,  the  Pope  has  the  right  to  appoint  the 
new    Patriarch.)     Their    choice    fell    upon 
Bishop  Elijah  Huyk,  vicar-resident  at  Rome. 
On  Sunday,  January  22d,  all  the  Syrians  of 
the  three    Churches    here    mentioned,    with 
their  priests,  united  in  a  service  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  Maronite  Patriarch's  soul,  the 
service  being  held  in  the  Maronite  Church. 
The  title  of  the  Patriarch,  in  common  with 
five  other  dignitaries  of  the  Churches,  is  Pa- 
triarch of  Antioch,  and  the  Bishops  rule  over 
Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Damascus,  Tyre  and  other 
cities.    As  each  nation  has  (or  used  to  have) 
its  favorite  Saints,  to  whom,  in  particular, 
prayers  are  offered  (as  in  Russia,  St.  Nicho- 
las, the  Wonder  Worker,  Bishop  of  Myra), 
so  the  Maronites  offer  their  petitions,  with 
special  devotion,  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St. 
Joseph.    They,  like  the  Greek  Catholics,  de- 
pend  upon  the  Roman   Catholic   establish- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

JMew  York  City.  ~,' 
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The  intimation  that  we  gave  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  Dr.  Emil  G.  Ilirsch,  of  Cbl- 
cago,  might  be  called  to  this  city  as  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Gottheil  as  rabbi  of  the  Temple 
Emfinu-El  in  this  city,  has  been  proven  cor- 
rect by  the  public  announcement  of  the  call. 
Dr.  Gottheil  is  to  be  retired  upon  a  pension 
as  soon  as  Dr.  Hirsch  is  installed.  His  own 
congregation  in  Chicago  have  made  great 
efforts  to  retain  him,  but  he  has  announced 
his  acceptance  of  the  call  and  will  take  up 
the  work  after  a  few  months. 

....The  very  important  official  announce- 
ment comes  from  Rome  that  Leo  XIII,  in  a 
letter  dated  on  Christmas  Day,  called  a  coun- 
cil of  all  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of 
South  and  Central  America  to  meet  this  year 
in  Rome  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  those  countries.  A  few 
years  ago  a  commission  was  sent  from  Rome 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  Church  in 
Spanish  America,  the  report  of  which  has 
never  come  to  the  public,  but  which  may 
well  have  given  occasion  for  the  calling  of 
this  special  and  unusual  council.  The  over- 
throw of  the  Spanish  power  in  the  Antilles 
and  the  light  of  public  observation  and  cen- 
sure cast  upon  the  state  of  the  Church  in 
those  islands  by  high  Catholic  authorities 
may  have  some  close  relation  to  the  calling 
just  now  of  this  council,  which  ought  to 
have  very  important  work  to  do  in  reforming 
abuses  that  ought  not  to  outlive  the  century. 

. . .  .We  have  received  from  Bishop  B.  W. 
Arnett,  D.D.,  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It 
gives  the  total  force  of  the  Church  as  633,849, 
including  9  bishops,  9  general  officers,  4,825 
ministers  on  the  annual  Conference  roll,  242 
presiding  elders  (of  whom  20  are  in  foreign 
countries),  8,400  local  preachers,  5,250  ex- 
horters  and  614,125  church  members,  includ- 
ing probationers.  There  are  5,172  churches 
of  an  average  valuation  of  about  $1,200* 
1,750  parsonages,  worth  about  $350  each;  41 
academies,  etc.,  valued  at  $756,475,  with  165 
teachers  and  5,257  students.  The  Sunday 
school  returns  show  3,447  schools,  with  21,- 
514  officers,  37,916  teachers  and  362,421  pu- 
pils. The  amount  paid  for  general  expenses 
is  reported  as  $1,570,329,  and  for  ministerial 
support  $931,544.    The  bishops'  salaries  are 


$2,000  each,  the  general  officers  receive 
$1,350,  the  presiding  elders  an  average  of 
$037,  and  the  pastors  and  missionaries  $190 
a  year. 

....The  Society  of  Friends,  tho  a  small 
body  in  this  country,  have  done  much  for 
education.  Haverford  College  is  their  prin- 
cipal Eastern  institution  for  young  men,  and 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  a  few  miles  distant,  is 
controlled  by  them  and  maintains  the  high- 
est rank  for  the  education  of  women.  Among 
other  institutions  we  may  mention  two  in  the 
West,  their  new  college  in  Wichita,  Kan., 
and  an  older  one,  Penn  College,  in  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa.  The  latter  expects  soon  to  move  to  a 
new  and  attractive  site  offered  to  it  on  con- 
dition that  $50,000  be  raised  for  the  endow- 
ment fund,  and  President  Wm.  L.  Pearson 
is  now  East  trying  to  secure  the  money. 
Penn  College  stands  high  in  Iowa  for  its  ex- 
cellent standard  of  scholarship,  its  catholic- 
ity of  spirit  and  its  consecrated  Christian 
culture.  It  speaks  well  for  its  favor  with  the 
people  that  in  a  State  where  there  are  very 
few  Friends,  the  number  of  its  students  ex- 
ceeds that  in  any  other  Friends'  college  in 
this  country. 

. . .  .With  a  view  to  arousing  public  interest 
in  the  Czar's  Peace  Conference,  a  committee 
of  prominent  pastors  in  the  city  of  Rochester 
met  recently  and  issued  a  circular  letter  to 
all  ministers  of  that  city,  asking  them  to  de- 
vote one  sermon  to  that  subject  on  February 
19th.  Bishop  McQuaid  has  been  asked  to 
commend  it  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
A  resolution  is  to  be  voted  on  at  the  various 
meetings  and  forwarded  with  the  names  of 
the  churches  and  the  number  of  attend- 
ants to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Czar  of  Russia.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  various  labor  organiza- 
tions are  desired  to  take  action,  and  the  mat- 
ter is  to  be  presented  at  a  public  hearing  of 
school  children  on  February  22d  and  at  the 
morning  exercises  of  the  public  schools. 
Thus,  without  the  creation  of  new  machin- 
ery, simply  by  utilizing  the  existing  organs 
of  public  opinion,  it  is  expected  to  influence 
that  opinion  effectively.  Similar  methods 
might  without  disadvantage  be  adopted  else- 
where. A  widespread  united  effort  could 
scarcely  fail  of  having  great  influence. 
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...  .A  curious  story  comes  from  St.  Peters- 
burg of  a  statement  in  an  official  journal  of 
Turkestan.  According  to  this  a  Russian 
traveler  in  Bombay  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  Christian  archbisliop  "  of  the  Hindu 
race,"  who  announced  that  he  and  his  flocl^ 
in  Southern  India  had  hitherto  recognized 
the  headship  of  tlie  Church  of  Antioch. 
This,  however,  no  longer  being  able  to  pro- 
vide them  with  bishops  and  pastors,  they 
feared  lest  they  should  fall  under  the  unde- 
sirable influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Being  averse  to  that,  it  had  oc- 
curred to  them  that  they  might  accept  the 
Russian  Orthodox  rite,  which  had  been  ex- 
pounded to  them  by  priests  from  steamers 
of  the  Russian  volunteer  fleets.  They  re- 
quested that  a  few  Russian  priests  might 
be  sent  among  them  to  make  the  Russian 
service  better  Icnown,  and  intimated  that 
following  on  that  the  whole  body  of  15,000 
souls  Avould  join  the  Russian  Church.  It  is 
even  stated  that  a  formal  petition  to  this  ef- 
fect was  drawn  up  and  certified  by  a  Rus- 
sian Consul  for  presentation  to  the  religious 
authorities  in  St.  Petersburg.  How  much  of 
truth  there  is  in  this  story  is  not  yet  evident, 
but  it  is  directly  in  the  line  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Holy  Synod,  especially  under 
the  lead  of  the  indefatigable  Pobiedonost- 
seff,  to  gather  into  the  Russian  fold  as  many 
of  the  outlying  sections  of  the  Eastern 
Church  as  possible. 

. . .  .Following  upon  the  Methodist  idea  for 
a  twentieth  century  fund,  the  Baptist  Union 
of  England  have  unanimously  resolved  to 
recommend  the  raising  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  pounds  from  half  a  million  Baptists 
for  a  similar  fund.  The  special  points  to 
which  the  committee  call  attention  are  the 
increase  of  population  in  the  large  towns, 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  correspond- 
ing increase  in  Baptist  places  of  w^orship, 
the  declension  of  the  Church  of  England 
into  Roman  Catholic  superstition,  the  de- 
mand upon  the  denomination  to  support 
Reformation  truth,  and  the  desirability  of  a 
great  revival  of  religion,  coupled  with  the 
fuller  devotion  of  substance  to  the  cause  of 
God.  It  is  recommended  that  the  fund  be 
opened  on  May  1st,  1899,  and*  closed  on 
March  31st,  1901;  that  the  names  of  sub- 
scribers and  collectors  of  ten  shillings  and 


upward  be  inscribed  in  the  historical  roll 
to  be  preserved  at  the  Baptist  Church 
House,  and  that  the  fund  be  used  for  evan- 
gelization and  church  extension  in  England, 
for  the  annuity  fund,  the  augmentation  of 
the  stipend  for  poor  ministers,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Church  House. 

....The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  useful 
men  by  the  death  of  its  presiding  bishop, 
the  Right  Rev.  .John  Williams,  of  Connecti- 
cut. Bishop  Williams  was  a  Massachusetts 
boy,  having  been  born  in  Deerfield  in  1817. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  studied 
theology  and  Avas  ordained  by  Bishop 
Brownell  in  1838.  He  was  assistant  minis- 
ter of  Christ  Church  in  Middletown,  Conn., 
and  rector  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-one  he  was  elected  President  of 
Trinity  College,  and  three  years  later  was 
chosen  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Connecticut 
with  Bishop  Brownell.  His  administration 
of  Trinity  College  was  most  successful,  and 
his  influence  on  every  hand  was  of  the  high- 
est. It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  under  his 
care  a  large  number  of  students  had  been 
preparing  for  the  ministry,  that  in  1854  the 
Berkeley  Divinity  School  was  established  at 
Middletown,  and  from  the  beginning  he  was 
its  dean  and  principal  instructor  in  doctrines 
of  theology,  history  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  prayer-book.  He  succeeded  to  the  bish- 
opric of  the  diocese  in  1885,  and  two  years 
later  became  presiding  bishop  of  the  Church. 
Bishop  Williams  was  a  man  of  exceptional 
influence,  especially  over  young  men;  a  fine 
scholar,  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  most 
genial  in  all  his  personal  relations.  He  will 
be  succeeded  in  the  bishopric  of  Connecticut 
by  Dr.  Chauncey  B.  Brewster,  formerly'  of 
Grace  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  as  presiding 
bishop  of  the  Church  by  Bishop  Thomas  M. 
Clark,  of  Rhode  Island. 

. . .  .The  ritualistic  controversy  in  England 
appears  to  grow  in  bitterness  rather  than 
lessen.  The  figure  that  stands  out  above  all 
others  appears  to  be  that  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  He  continues  his  letters,  chiefly 
to  The  Tillies,  and  has  secured  the  indorse- 
ment of  that  influential  journal.  His  spe- 
cial points  of  attack  are  the  lack  of  author- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  as  manifest  in 
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their  failure  to  secure  anything  like  unanim- 
ity of  action  in  the  dillerent  churches,  and 
the  confessional.  Upon  this  last  he  dwells 
with  considerable  force,  bringing  up  some 
illustrations  which  are  certainly  very 
strong.  Any  private  and  voluntary  consult- 
ing of  the  clergy  by  those  who  wish  advice 
in  regard  to  their  personal  life  he  does  not 
antagonize  in  the  slightest,  but  a  regular 
auricular  confession,  especially  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  partaking  of  the  communion, 
he  considers  cntirelj^  wrong,  and  he  affirms 
very  positively  that  "  some  measure  or  oth- 
er, and  that  without  delay,  must  be  taken  to 
rid  the  Church  of  such  men,  or  the  Bishops 
will  soon  find  that  the  people  will  get  rid 
of  the  Church."  Not  less  trenchant  are  the 
following  words: 

"  The  Protestant  laity  will  not  allow  the 
children  of  their  parish  schools  or  of  their  fami- 
lies and  homes  to  be  brought  up  in  children's 
masses  and  children's  confessionals — to  be  se- 
duced, trained  up,  and  dragooned  by  such  men 
and  such  teaching.  If  the  Bishops  are  incom- 
petent to  put  down  the  confessional,  the  confes- 
sional will  put  down  the  Bishops." 

The  High  Church  papers,  especially  The 
CTiurcfi  Times,  endeavor  to  deride  the  whole 
thing  as  of  really  no  consequence.  Some 
others  affirm  that  it  is  an  outrage  on  all 
rights  of  worship,  and  a  few  even  of  the 
strong  High  Church  advocates  are  becoming 
accustomed  to  the  idea  of  disestablishment, 
preferring  a  free  disestablished  Church  in 
which  they  can  do  as  they  please  to  an 
establishment  which  is  subject  to  such  at- 
tacks and  may  possibly  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  Parliament.  Meanwhile  the  Non- 
conformists look  on  with  interest,  w^hile  the 
evangelical  Churchmen  are  increasingly  ear- 
nest in  their  determination  never  to  allow 
the  high  ritualistic  party  to  carry  the  day. 
Just  what  will  be  the  result  is  by  no  means 
evident. 

....In  his  letter  resigning  his  pastorate 
of  Brick  Church  in  this  city,  Dr.  Henry  Van 
Dyke  said  that  the  question  before  him  was 
"  simply  a  question  of  transferring  the  heavy 
administrative  work  of  a  pastor  of  a  large 
city  church  into  other  and  more  competent 
hands  and  devoting  himself  to  a  life  in  which 
there  should  be  more  liberty  and  time  to 
think  ajid  write,"  and  added,  "  after  earnest 


consideration  and  seeking  light  from  above, 
I  tliink  that  is  the  line  along  which  I  can 
do  my  best  and  most  lasting  service  to  my 
fellow  men."  In  his  letter  recalling  this  res- 
ignation and  announcing  his  purpose  still  to 
remain  with  them,  he  says:  "I  still  believe 
that  a  man  may  serve  God  and  his  fellow 
men  by  writing  as  well  as  by  preaching." 
The  Sun,  of  this  city,  commenting  upon 
these  letters,  says:  "Is  it  not  somewhat  sur- 
prising, however,  that  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister calls  the  teaching  of  English  literature 
more  in  the  line  of  his  duty  than  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  salvation  ? "  It  also  com- 
ments upon  the  preaching  of  English  litera- 
ture at  Johns  Hopkins  as  "  as  far  apart  from 
religion  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  as 
any  other  secular  occupation,"  such  as  baulk- 
ing, brokerage,  mining,  etc.  It  also  says 
that  if  Dr.  Van  Dyke  has  fitness  for  the 
chair  to  which  he  was  called,  it  is  not  be- 
cause he  is  a  Christian  minister,  but  in  spite 
of  his  being  a  Christian  minister;  that  Johns 
Hopkins  does  not  w^ant  a  man  to  preach  re- 
ligion from  that  chair,  but  to  preach  and  ex- 
pound English  literature  without  any  refer- 
ence to  religion.  It  then  draws  the  inference 
that  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  place  is  "  elsewhere 
than  in  a  Presbyterian  pulpit — a  pulpit  from 
wiiich  his  solemn  pledge  at  his  ordination 
compels  him  to  preach  the  severe  doctrines 
of  the  Westminster  Confession."  We  should 
have  passed  this  by  without  notice,  but  that 
it  is  taken  up  and  commented  upon  in  some 
of  our  religious  exchanges,  which  speak  of 
these  words  as  "  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness "  and  consider  it  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  condition  of  the  Christian  Church  that 
they  should  only  find  such  clear  and  honest 
expression  in  a  secular  paper.  Such  com- 
ments show  that  the  writers  do  not  under- 
stand either  Dr.  Van  Dyke  or  the  situation 
in  which  he  is  placed.  There  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  any  question  of  loyalty  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  nor  is  there  any 
question  of  the  rival  merits  of  the  pulpit  and 
the  professor's  chair.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  simply 
told  the  truth  when  he  made  the  reason  for 
his  resignation  his  desire  to  lay  aside  what 
he  felt  to  be  the  heavy  burden  of  adminis- 
trative work  falling  to  the  pastor  of  a  large 
city  church.  He  further  knows  what  are  his 
best  capacities,  and  that  the  best  work  for 
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the  kingdom  of  God  can  often  be  done  quite 
as  well  Indirectly  as  directly  through  the 
pulpit.  And  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Such 
slurs  upon  him  and  upon  his  views  of  the 
ministry  are  neither  just  nor  curteous. 


BIBLICAL    RESEARCH. 

An  instructive  article  on  the  extent  to 
which  tlie  life  and  the  teachings  of  Christ  are 
depicted  in  the  letters  of  the  New  Testament  is 
found  in  the  Bewcis  des  Olauhens,  No.  12,  p. 
441-4G8,  by  Lie.  Dr.  Hohne.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  oar  canonical  Gospels  were  written 
after  and  not  before  the  majority  of  the  Epis- 
tles, and  that  the  writers  of  the  latter  had  before 
them  not  written  but  only  traditional  reports 
of  the  doings  and  sayings  of  Christ,  as  these 
were  in  living  circulation  among  the  early  Chris- 
tian congregations.  By  a  close  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  the  letters  Hohne  finds  that  there 
are  direct  and  indirect  references  in  the  Epis- 
tles to  all  the  cardinal  features  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  His  collection  of  passages  from  the 
Epistles  in  this  regard  is  exhaustive  and  must 
surprise  the  reader  by  its  abundance  and  great 
number.  His  discussion  shows  again  that  the 
Epistles  are  absolutely  unintelligible  without  the 
presupposition  of  the  historical  basis  of  Christ's 
life  as  described  in  the  Gospels.  Another  fea- 
ture more  casually  brought  out  is  this,  that  the 
facts  concerning  the  career  of  Christ  presup- 
posed and  directly  given  in  the  Epistles,  is  in 
absolute  harmony  with  that  actually  described 
in  the  Gospels,  so  that  the  latter  must  be  re- 
garded as  faithful  reports  of  the  living  traditions 
current  in  the  Church  for  a  generation  or  more 
before  they  were  put  into  permanent  written 
shape  by  the  Evangelists.  A  second  part  of  this 
discussion  treats  of  the  "  Echoes  "(Nachklange)  of 
the  words  of  Christ  as  found  in  the  Epistles,  and 
here,  too,  the  gleaning  is  complete,  altho  nat- 
urally not  as  rich  as  in  the  first  case.  The 
words  found  in  xVcts  20,  35,  and  I  Thes.  4,  156, 
are  recognized  as  "  agraphs  "  of  the  Lord,  taken 
from  the  oral  Gospel,  but  not  recorded  in  the 
written. 

.  . .  .An  altogether  new  face  is  put  on  the  old 
historic  problem  of  the  relation  of  St.  Paul's 
teachings  on  the  subject  of  justification  to  that 
of  the  epistle  of  James  by  Zahn.  He  simply  in- 
verts the  status  of  the  controversy  by  making 
James  antedate  Paul ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  one 
letter  bears  any  relation  to  the  other,  Romans 
must  be  considered  in  the  particular  part  treat- 
ing of  the  subject  of  justification  to  have  been, 


in  form  at  least,  influenced  by  the  statements  of 
James,  and  not  vice  versa.  According  to  Zahn, 
the  Letter  of  James,  far  from  being  a  late  prod- 
uct, or  even  post-Apostolic,  is  really  the  oldest 
writing  in  the  New  Testament  canon ;  on  the 
grounds  that  both  its  contents  and  the  best  tra- 
ditions consider  it  as  having  been  written  to 
Jewish  converts,  but  at  a  time  when  there  were 
as  yet  only  Jewish  congregations  and  none  yet 
among  the  Gentiles.  The  date  of  the  letter  is 
accordingly  about  50  A.  D.  It  is  impossible 
that  James's  statements  should  have  been  a  re- 
ply to  Paul's,  because  then  the  former  would 
in  a  most  incredible  manner  have  misunder- 
stood or  misinterpreted  the  former.  James  does 
not  antagonize  any  particular  doctrine,  but  only 
that  false  tendency  in  the  early  Church  which 
consisted  in  a  weakening  of  moral  energy  that 
was  so  frequently  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  proclamation  of  the  free  gospel  of  grace,  and 
against  which  all  the  Apostles  testify.  James 
did  not  have  Paul  before  him,  but  Paul  had 
James.  Thus,  e.  g.,  in  Romans  4,  2,  the  state- 
ment :  "  If  Abraham  was  justified  by  works,  he 
hath  whereof  to  glory,"  is  evidently  introduced 
by  Paul  as  the  thought  of  another,  as  the  sen- 
tence manifestly  contradicts  what  he  had  been 
saying  before.  Whence  has  he  this  proposition? 
We  find  the  justification  for  Paul's  citation  is 
James  2  :  21-23.  Paul  does  not  directly  contend 
against  James,  but  has  developed  the  thought 
expressed  by  the  latter,  as  he  also  further  un- 
folds other  terms  used  by  the  latter,  e.  g.,  "  right- 
eousness of  God."  The  Epistle  of  James  had 
uudoubtedly  made  a  deep  impression  on  Paul, 
even  if  it  did  not  satisfy  him  altogether.  It  is 
noteworthy,  true,  that  of  all  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  only  that  to  the  Romans  shows  any  evi- 
dence of  the  influence  of  James ;  and  in  Rome 
we  find  a  congregation  consisting  largely  of 
Jewish  converts,  among  whom  James's  writing 
enjoyed  great  authority.  In  all  probability 
Peter  had  also  written  to  this  city,  and  the  con- 
nection between  this  letter  and  that  of  James 
is  recognized  on  all  hands,  Peter  having  further 
developed  the  germs  of  thought  found  in  James. 
Again,  the  non-canonical  letter  of  Clement  to 
the  Corinthians  originated  in  Rome  in  96  A.  D., 
and  in  it  the  signs  of  the  influence  of  James's 
epistle  are  very  evident.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
contemporary  book,  the  Pastor  of  Hermas, 
which  almost  seems  to  take  the  statements  of 
James  as  a  text  for  further  comment.  These 
and  similar  facts  show  the  influence  of  the  Epis- 
tle of  James  among  the  Christians  at  Rome,  and 
indicate  why  Paul  was,  as  it  were,  compelled  to 
notice  its  contents  when  writing  to  the  congrt- 
gation  in  that  city. 


FINANCIAL. 


NATIONAL  EXPENSES. 

The  Ocarnest  speech  of  Mr.  Cannon,  of  Illi- 
nois, chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  last  Thursday,  concerning 
the  national  revenues  and  expenditures, 
should  have  great  weight  with  members  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Cannon  has  had  exceptional 
experience  in  the  work  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  He  is  not  a  cheese-paring  states- 
man. He  is  an  advocate  of  all  worthy  proj- 
ects of  legislation  even  if  they  Involve  large 
expenditures,  when  these  can  be  met  by 
money  in  hand.  He  is  also  a  sagacious  poli- 
tician, and  in  the  course  of  his  long  service  in 
Congress  he  has  seen  more  than  one  instance 
of  the  punishment  of  a  party  at  the  polls  for 
unchecked  indulgence  in  extravagant  expend- 
itures. Perceiving  now  a  tendency  toward 
extravagance  which  would  be  objectionable 
even  if  the  national  income  were  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  it,  and  knowing  how 
far  from  sufficient  that  income  is,  he  holds 
up  the  official  figures  and  calls  a  halt. 

The  situation,  as  set  forth  by  him,  is  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  The  cash  balance  in 
the  Treasury  is  about  $274,000,000  (including 
the  gold  reserve  fund  of  $100,000,000,  which 
must  be  kept  intact),  and  $200,000,000  of  this 
was  borrowed  as  a  war  loan.  In  October 
last  Secretary  Gage  estimated  that  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  ending  on  June  30th 
next  would  exceed  the  receipts  by  $112,000,- 
000.  Evidently  this  estimate  was  much  too 
low.  The  actual  excess  for  seven  months 
has  been  $93,151,000  (a  monthly  average  of 
$13,307,000),  which  points  to  a  deficit  of 
$159,000,000  instead  of  $112,000,000.  More- 
over, there  is  to  be  added  $20,000,000  which 
must  soon  be  paid  to  Spain.  If  the  $20,000,- 
000  be  left  out  of  the  account,  a  maintenance 
of  the  monthly  average  for  the  remaining 
five  months  will  reduce  the  cash  balance  to 
$208,000,000,  or  to  $108,000,000  free  cash  for 
ordinary  expenses  on  July  1st.  For  the  sink- 
ing fund  $53,000,000  should  be  paid,  but  that 
requirement  may  be  set  aside.  What  of  the 
coming  fiscal  year?    The  Secretary  estimated 
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a  deficit  of  only  $31,000,000,  but  the  actual 
excess  of  expenditures  must  be  far  greater. 
Obligations  have  been  or  soon  will  be  in- 
curred which  were  not  included  in  that  esti- 
mate—such as  the  cost  of  a  dozen  new  battle 
ships  and  cruisers,  the  claims  of  Americans 
against  Spain  (which  may  amount  to  $25,- 
000,000,  and  which  our  Government  has  un- 
dertaken to  satisfy),  the  cost  of  our  occupa- 
tion of  the  Philippines,  and  the  expenditures 
required  by  the  projected  increase  of  the 
regular  army.  No  provision  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  revenue  has  been  made,  and  the 
official  reports  of  our  import  trade  for  the  last 
twelve  months  indicate  that  the  tariff  receipts 
will  probably  decline.  These  statements  sug- 
gest the  question  whether  the  free  cash  bal- 
ance of  $108,000,000  or  less  will  not  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  excess  of  expenditures  before 
the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  the  gold 
reserve  fund  thus  be  exposed  to  invasion. 

While  Mr.  Cannon  probably  had  in  mind 
the  recent  attempt  of  the  House  to  pass  a 
considerable  number  of  bills  for  the  erection 
of  public  buildings  in  small  towns,  the  chief 
objects  of  his  attack  were  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  bill  and  what  is  known  as  the  Hanna 
Subsidy  bill.  The  first  of  these  calls  for  a 
total  ai)propriation  of  $115,000,000,  but  prob- 
ably for  not  more  than  $20,000,000  in  one 
year.  The  cost  of  the  second  is  largely  a 
mattei  of  guesswork;  it  would  be  many  mil- 
lions. He  opposes  neither  of  these  projects, 
provided  that  they  are  carried  forward  under 
proper  conditions.  *'  I  insist,"  said  he,  "  that 
there  shall  go  hand  in  hand  with  legislation 
for  them  the  legislation  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  revenues  to  meet  their  cost."  That 
seems  reasonable.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
in  the  remaining  three  weeks  of  the  session, 
with  the  regular  appropriation  bills  requiring 
substantially  all  of  the  available  time,  these 
important  propositions  could  not  receive  the 
careful  consideration  which  they  deserve. 
And  in  his  opinion  the  assumption  of  such 
"  great  blocks  of  expenditures  "  would  com- 
pel an  issue  of  bonds. 

Legislators  in  Congress  sometimes  are  so 
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'ehget  to  t)romote  great  projects,  of  unques- 
tionable value  to  the  public,  that  they  over- 
look the  question  of  cost  and  of  the  taxation 
which  the  proposed  expenditures  would  re- 
quire. But  the  people  feel  new  and  in- 
creased taxation  and  are  quick  to  resent  it  if 
they  are  not  convinced  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  or  if 
they  think  that  the  party  responsible  for  it 
has  not  been  reasonably  economical.  The  ear- 
nest utterances  of  men  of  experience,  like 
Mr.  Cannon,  are  of  much  value  at  times 
when  the  tendency  to  spepd  without  due  re- 
gard for  income  or  resources  is  clearly  dis- 
closed. The  injurious  effect  of  unthinking 
liberality  in  expenditures  is  sometimes  politi- 
cal as  well  as  financial,  and  those  who  strive 
to  restrain  such  liberality  serve  their  party 
while  they  guard  the  interests  of  all. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

The  Railroad  Car  Journal  has  published 
the  statistics  of  the  number  of  freight 
cars  ordered  during  the  year  1898.  The 
grand  total  was  132,425  cars  for  all  kinds  of 
freight  service  as  against  a  total  of  61,000  in 
3897.  The  Journal  estimates  that  from  100,- 
000  to  110,000  will  be  ordered  during  1899. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  cars  ordered  had 
a  capacity  of  80,000  pounds,  and  5,000  of 
those  ordered  were  of  100,000  pounds  ca- 
pacity. 

A  plan  has  just  been  completed  by  a 

prominent  Philadelphia  engineer  for  a  party 
of  New  York  and  Buffalo  capitalists  to  util- 
ize 5  per  cent,  of  the  water  of  the  whirlpool 
rapids  of  Niagara  Falls  and  convert  it  into 
35,000  electrical  horse-power.  It  is  proposed 
to  utilize  the  forty-five  feet  head  of  water 
between  the  international  bridges  and  the 
whirlpool  by  conducting  the  water  through 
a  canal  along  the  base  of  the  gorge  to  the 
power  house  just  below  the  whirlpool.  It  is 
estimated  that  $2,000,000  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  work. 

It  has   been   reported  for  some  time 

back  that  the  Com  Exchange  Bank  of  this 
city  was  endeavoring  to  absorb  some  of  the 
small  uptown  banks.  At  a  special  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  held  last  week  an  amend- 
ment to  the  articles  of  the  association  author- 
izing an  extension  of  the  business  and  the 


powers  of  the  corporation  so  as  to  include 
the  opening  and  keeping  of  one  or  more 
branch  offices  was  approved.  It  is  thought 
that  the  Corn  Exchange  will  absorb  the 
Hudson  River  Bank  and  Astor  Place 
Bank  in  the  near  future  as  well  as  possibly 
the  Fulton  Bank  in  Brooklyn. 

We  showed  on  the  12th  ult.  that  Eu- 
rope's debt  to  us,  caused  by  the  enormous  ex- 
cess of  our  exports  over  our  imports,  was 
discharged  in  part  by  the  return  of  Ameri- 
can securities  from  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. This  movement  of  securities  nas 
never  been  a  matter  of  public  record,  but  it 
is  now  known  that  large  amounts  of  securi- 
ties have  been  received  from  abroad  since 
January  1st,  some  estimates  being  that  the 
value  of  these  is  between  $50,000,000  and 
$60,000,000.  These  figures  have  been  se- 
cured from  several  of  the  foreign  banking 
houses  in  this  city.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
many  years  when  a  trustworthy  estimate 
could  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  securities, 
returned  from  abroad  in  any  given  period. 

...  .A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  New 
York  Legislature  providing  for  the  reduction 
of  the  legal  rate  of  interest  from  six  per 
cent,  to  five  per  cent,  a  year.  The  bill  is 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation of  this  city,  who  will  send  a  large  del- 
egation to  Albany  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  General  Laws  in  opposition  to  it. 
The  Merchants'  Association  oppose  the  bill 
for  the  following  reasons: 

"  The  result  of  this  bill,  if  enacted,  will  be  ca- 
lamitous to  small  merchants,  burdensome  to 
farmers,  harmful  to  wholesale  and  manufactur- 
ing interests,  and  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  this  State,  for  the  reason 
that  it  will  make  the  banking  business  unprofit- 
able, close  very  many  of  the  smaller  banks 
(especially  in  the  smaller  towns),  drive  much 
banking  capital  from  the  State  and  derange  the 
entire  credit  machinery  of  business." 
They  also  state  that  the  banking  capital  of 
the  United  States  now  pays  a  profit  of  not 
more  than  4%  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  that 
in  the  State  of  New  York  it  is  probably  less 
than  3  per  cent. 

BANK    STOCKS. 

Sales  of  Bank  Stocks  during  the  past 

week  were : 


American  Exchange. . .  174 

Central 175 

Chatham 305 

Corn  Exchange 300 


Market  and  Fulton 233 

Merchants' 160 

North  America 1 55 

Republic 177 


INSURANCE. 


CONSIDERATIONS    OF    SELEC- 
TION OF  LIFE  POLICIES. 

Inquiries  are  from  time  to  time  made  of 
this  journal  as  to  what  kind  and  amount  of 
life  insurance  are  best  for  certain  persons 
in  certain  circumstances.  If  all  the  particu- 
lars were  given,  it  would  not  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  frame  approximate  advice,  in  case  of 
each  inquirer;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
man  who  asks  what  his  policy  is  worth  to 
sell  and  what  he  would  better  do  almost  in- 
variably fails  to  state  the  most  important 
particulars.  Moreover,  the  question  depends 
on  the  relations  of  things  which  we  call 
"circumstances,"  or  "situation;"  it  is  hard 
to  detail  these  minutely,  and  at  the  last  the 
circumstances  have  to  be  judged  rather 
than  known;  tlie  future  is  to  be  forecasted, 
and  the  person  responsible  for  results  is  the 
one  to  decide. 

It  is  in  resemblance  to  the  first  question  of 
the  beginner  in  photography,  "  How  long  do 
you  expose?"  to  which  the  comprehensive 
answer  is,  "  That's  just  for  you  to  find  out; 
a  two-hundreth  part  of  a  second — eight  hours 
—all  the  way  between."  And  yet,  although 
there  is  no  broad  answer  to  the  question, 
there  are  some  general  considerations  which 
may  be  pointed  out  as  helpful  to  deciding 
what  amount  and  kind  of  policy  it  is  expe- 
dient to  take. 

First,  what  is  known  as  "  self  "  Insurance 
should  always  be  distinguished.  The  fullest 
form  of  this  is  when  a  man  omits  to  take  out 
any  policy,  in  which  case  it  is  plain  that  he 
—or  his  family— does  the  whole  insuring,  re- 
ceiving the  premium  which  is  saved,  and 
paying  the  insurance  which  in  case  of  death 
is  lost.  Self  insurance,  as  we  mean  it  here, 
is  the  portion  represented  by  a  needlessly 
high  premium.  For  instance,  the  rate  for 
a  plain  life  policy  being  so  much,  if  you  pay 
more,  for  the  sake  of  shortening  the  term  of 
payment  or  getting  certain  advantages  in 
the  form  of  policy,  you  are  insuring  your- 
self to  the  extent  of  such  excess;  should  you 
die  soon,  your  extra  payment  would  there- 
fore have  brought  no  benefit— you  must  take 
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the  chances.  As  an  extreme  case,  five  and 
ten  year  endowments  necessarily  cost  more 
than  they  come  to,  if  the  term  is  completed; 
hence  they  could  noi  be  recommended,  and 
yet  there  might  be  individual  cases  where 
tney  would  serve  a  conservative  purpose  ad- 
mirably. 

The  lowest  priced  policy  must  be  that 
which  promises  the  longest  wait  to  maturity 
and  the  largest  number  of  premiums  to  col- 
lect; the  highest  cost  policy  reverses  one  or 
both  of  these  conditions.  The  sooner  the 
policy  is  payable,  by  maturity  if  not  by 
death,  or  the  smaller  the  number  of  pre- 
miums to  be  paid,  the  larger  each  one  must 
be.  Plain  life  policies,  with  premiums  until 
death,  of  course,  give  the  largest  insurance 
for  the  money,  and  contain  the  least  self  in- 
surance. Hence  these  are  clearly  best,  for 
a  while.  Similarly,  the  old  "  note "  plan, 
now  wisely  abandoned,  was  best  at  first, 
although  it  grew  into  a  most  vicious  thing 
with  years;  for  if  you  had  $50  with  which 
you  could  buy  a  $1,500  policy,  by  giving  a 
note  for  another  $50  you  could  get  a  $3,000 
policy;  then,  if  you  died  in  the  first  year, 
your  family  would  net  $2,950  instead  of 
$1,500.  But  there  was  the  condition  of  early 
death.  On  the  same  condition  a  young  as- 
sessment association  is  best;  if  you  are  sure 
of  dying  the  first  year,  go  to  one  by  all 
means. 

Certainly,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  policy 
mature  at  a  fixed  period,  and  desirable  to 
have  the  number  of  premiums  limited.  The 
question  is,  how  far  may  one  prudently  un- 
dertake to  go  in  paying  the  cost  of  these  fea- 
tures. This  depends  on  your  present  pros- 
pects of  longevity  and  continued  insurability; 
upon  your  present  and  prospective  income; 
upon  your  present  and  prospective  burdens. 
These,  after  all,  you  must  be  best  able  to 
judge.  What  is  wise  for  one  may  be  less 
wise,  or  not  wise  at  all,  for  another.  And 
as  one  would  like  to  be  able  to  get  on  the 
decisions  of  to-day  the  light  which  five  or 
ten  years  more  may  cast,  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  policy  forms  which  offer  In- 
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snrance,  on  moderate  rates,  for  a  term  of 
years,  without  taxing  unreasonably  the  priv- 
ilege of  an  option  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

It  is  always  well  to  remember  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  individual  candidate,  the  inter- 
est of  the  company  (which  is    all  the  other 
members    collectively),   and  the   interest  of 
the  agent,  do  not  necessarily  run  along  the 
same    line;    nay,    the    company    and    the 
agent     do     not     always     have     the     same 
line    of    interest.      Broadly    speaking,     the 
company's  present  interest  is  in  large  pre- 
mium forms,  involving  the  most  self  insur- 
ance; we  do  not,  however,  say  that  the  in- 
dividual's interest  is  to  the  contrary— that  de- 
pends on  the  case.    If  the  company  deems 
him  an  inferior  risk,  it  will  require  a  large 
premium  form,  usually  a  "  limited  payment," 
or  decline  him  outright;  if  he  thinks  himself 
a  dubious  risk,  it  is  his  interest  to  get  the 
largest  amount  of  insurance  for  the  money. 
The  agent,  for  his  part,  is  concerned  to  make 
the  premium  as  large  as  possible,  and  in  this 
he  is  not  always  acting  for  the  company's 
good  and  is  liable  to  be  quite  away  from 
what  is  best  for  the  candidate.    If  he  ad- 
vises for  the  largest  premium,  he  may  still 
be  quite  sincere;  if  he  advises  for  the  lower 
premium,  as  between  two  or  more  proposi- 
tions, he  is  certain   to    be.      His  advice    is 
pretty  likely  to  be  untrustworthy,  if  insin- 
cere; and  it  is  not  to  be  followed  implicitly 
in  any  case.    Read  policies  for  yourself;  ask 
him  for  explanations,  but  not  for  assurances 
and   promises;   assume   nothing   which   you 
do  not  find  in  the  bond;  remember  that  you 
are  acting  in  trust  for  others  and  that  you 
are  the  one  to  decide. 


THE    HANDICAPPING   OF    FOR- 
EIGN   COMPANIES. 

Certain  underwriters  say,  by  circular  let- 
ter, that  they  regret  to  observe  that  '*  bills 
proposing  discriminations  in  the  rates  of 
taxation  have  been  introduced  in  some  of 
the  State  Legislatures,  by  which  it  is  pro- 
vided that  one  class  of  companies  shall  be 
taxed  more  heavily  than  another."  These 
unspecified  discriminations  are  proposed 
against  foreign  companies,  and  are  either  de- 
fensible of  indefensible.  If  there  is  any  rea- 
fion  in  them,  reasonable  reasoDB    for   them 


must   be   producible— what   are    those    rea- 
sons? 

Is  it  said  that  these  companies  are  not 
sound  and  good,  and  ought  therefore  to  l)e 
discouraged  by  invidious  taxation?  Such 
an  assertion  would  be  notoriously  untrue, 
and  therefore,  we  suppose,  nobody  has  had 
the  hardihood  to  make  it;  certainly  the  fault 
of  these  companies  is  not  that  they  are  not 
good  enough  to  be  allowed  in  the  American 
field. 

It  might  be  that  what  is  miscalled  the  "  re- 
ciprocal "  idea  in  legislation  requires  action. 
This  idea,  in  paraphrase,  Is  that  if  anybody 
throws  a  stone  at  your  little  brother  you 
must  immediately  make  faces  at  his  little 
sister;  as  expressed  in  statute,  the  face  is 
made  in  advance  and  goes  on  record  as  that 
"  if  you  ever  do  throw  a  stone  at  my  little 
brother,  you  will  understand  that  this  face  is 
made  up  at  your  little  sister— there  !  "  Hence 
it  might  be  that  the  foreign  Governments 
have  been  treating  American  companies  ill 
and  it  is  necessary  to  get  even  with  them. 
It  might  be,  but  it  isn't  so.  In  Great  Britain 
particularly,  where  American  life  companies 
command  the  field,  the  home  companies  have 
not  sought  any  unfair  play. 

But  if  it  is  not  true  that  retaliation  Is  re- 
quired, or  that  the  foreign  companies  are  not 
good  enough  to  be  allowed  free  competition, 
is  it  possible  that  they  are  too  good?  No 
such  reason  is  avowed— we  should  not  expect 
that;  but  reasons  for  conduct  are  not  always 
stated  frankly,  particularly  when  they  are 
reafsons  which  would  not  bear  confession.  The 
foreign  companies  are  old;  they  are  strong; 
they  are  large;  they  have  had  a  long  record 
in  the  United  States,  and  an  honorable  one; 
they  make  an  excellent  comparative  showing 
in  loss  and  expense  ratios;  they  are  compa- 
nies of  which  every  intelligent  property 
owner  likes  to  have  at  least  one  or  two  on  his 
own  risks— this,  speaking  broadly. 

Isn't  it  narrow  jealousy,  then?  No.  Is  it 
jealousy  unqualified,  since  all  jealousy  is 
narrow?  Perhaps  the  objectors  have  an- 
other plea:  that  taxation  now  favors  the 
foreign  companies  by  disfavoring  the  Amer- 
ican. Establish  the  fact,  first;  then  such  a 
plea  is  quickly  met.  If  the  Americans  are 
handicapped,  take  off  the  handicap.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  equalize  bj  weighting  the  freer 
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contostant.  To  do  that  is  the  way  of  the  la- 
bor uuioii,  which  decrees  that  the  wage  of 
the  shirlving  and  the  dull  shall  be  standard 
for  the  bright  and  the  industrious;  or  of  the 
Socialist,  which  calls  upon  all  who  have  to 
divide  with  all  who  have  not.  Such  ways 
would  level  down,  not  up;  they  are  retro- 
gression, not  progress. 

But  who  are  the  objectors?  They  may 
speak  for  themselves,  if  they  have  courage 
to  come  out  into  the  open;  it  is,  however, 
easy  to  see  of  what  class  they  are  not.  The 
signers  of  the  letter  referred  to  desire  to 
record  their  strong  dissent  from  all  such  pro- 
posed measures.  They  wish  legislators 
everywhere  to  know  that  they  regard  such 
discriminations  as  unjust,  uncalled  for,  and 
unworthy  of  Americans.  They  declare  that 
American  companies  ask  merely  a  fair  field 
and  no  favor,  and  that  no  considerable  num- 
ber of  underwriters  desire  anything  else. 
The  Home,  the  German-American,  the  Phe- 
nix,  the  Hanover,  the  Hartford,  the  ^tna, 
the  Niagara,  the  Hartford  Phenix  and  Na- 
tional, the  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America,  and  seven  others,  may  be  taken 
as  representative. 


Insurance  Statements. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  GENERAL  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY  OF  HART- 
FORD, CONN. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  statement  of  the 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Company, 
which  we  printed  last  week,  shows  that  1898 
proved  to  be  a  good  year  for  the  company,  it 
having  made  substantial  gains  in  all  of  the  es- 
sentials indicating  healthy  growth.  The 
income,  assets,  amount  of  insurance  in  force 
and  surplus  were  increased.  A  noticeable  fact 
is  that  the  interest  receipts  amounted  to  $59,- 
675  more  than  the  death  claims,  which  shows 
that  great  care  has  been  given  during  many 
years  to  the  selection  of  risks  and  the  invest- 
ment of  its  funds.  The  ratio  of  surplus  to  lia- 
bilities is  one  of  the  largest  of  any  life  insur- 
ance company  in  the  country.  Thomas  W. 
Russell  is  President. 

THE  HARTFORD  STEAM  BOILER  IN- 
SPECTION AND  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

This  most  worthy  institution  shows  by  its 
statement  of  January  1st  that  it  has  had  an  ex- 
cellent year's  business,  and  all  parties — stock- 
holders, policyholders  and  ofl&cials — are  to  be 
heartily  congratulated.  The  result  of  the  year's 
business  shows  that  the  company  has  had  the 
benefit  of  the  very  best  sort  of  management. 
There  has  been  a  gain  in  assets  of  $158,885, 
and  in  surplus  of  $103,000.  The  company  had 
total  assets  on  the  first  of  January  of  $2,396,- 
523.98,  and  a  net  surplus  of  $550,336.98,  a  won- 


derfully excellent  showing.  Our  opinion  of  the 
value  to  the  community  of  the  Hartford  Steam 
Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Company  has 
been  freely  expressed  in  these  columns.  It  al- 
ways has  been  conducted  on  thoroughly  scientific 
principles,  something  that  cannot  be  said  of  all 
insurance  companies,  and  while  a  life  insurance 
company  is  of  the  highest  value  in  paying  for 
lives  lost,  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  is  just  as 
valuable  in  preventing  loss  of  lives.  .1.  M.  Al- 
len is  President ;  W.  B,  Franklin,  First  Vice- 
President,  and  J .  B.  Pierce,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

THE  PROVIDENCE  WASHINGTON  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY  OF  PROVI- 
DENCE, R.  I. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  printing  last  week  the 
one-hundredth  annual  statement  of  the  Provi- 
dence Washington  Insurance  Company  of  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.  It  does  not  happen  every  day  that 
a  corporation  of  this  character  has  a  chance 
to  celebrate  its  centennial,  and  it  gives  us  great 
pleasure  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  for  these  many 
years  the  business  of  the  Providence  Washing- 
ton has  been  conducted  on  steady-going,  con- 
servative lines  with  the  results  which  attend 
such  methods,  as  shown  in  its  statement.  It 
has  a  capital  of  $500,000  with  total  assets  of 
$2,134,728.36,  and  a  net  surplus  of  $501,592.95. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  addition  to  its 
age  it  has  great  strength  and  ample  resources. 
J.  H.  De  Wolf  is  President. 

THE     GREENWICH     INSURANCE     COM- 
PANY OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Greenwich  publishes  this  week  its  sixty- 
fourth  annual  statement  showing  its  condition 
on  the  first  day  of  January.  On  that  date  its 
assets  amounted  to  $1,624,758.36,  and  its  net 
surplus  to  $443,409.46.  The  Greenwich  has 
for  sixty-four  years  furnished  good,  sound  fire 
insurance,  has  always  been  prompt  and  liberal 
in  the  settlement  of  its  losses,  and  it  has  a  very 
large  ratio  of  surplus  to  liabilities,  making  it 
an  exceedingly  safe  company  to  insure  with. 
Mason  A.  Stone  is  President. 

THE  PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

We  print  this  week  the  fifty-first  annual 
statement  of  the  Penn  Mutual,  and  from  a  care- 
ful examination  of  it  we  are  inclined  to  quote : 
"  Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale  her 
infinite  variety."  The  Company  had  a  wonder- 
fully good  year  in  1898.  It  increased  its  net 
assets  $3,000,000,  and  its  surplus,  on  a  three 
and  one-half  and  four  per  cent,  basis,  $555,- 
197.62.  The  receipts  during  the  year  of  pre- 
miums, annuities,  interest,  etc.,  were  $700,000 
greater  than  the  year  previous,  while  its  dis- 
bursements to  policy  holders  were  less  than  the 
year  previous,  thus  showing  a  very  careful  se- 
lection of  risks  which  the  Company  has  been 
practicing  for  many  years.  The  Company  made 
commendable  increases  in  all  of  the  essentials 
going  to  show  a  prosperous  year's  business,  ano 
it  had  on  the  31st  of  December,  1898,  insurance 
in  force  amounting  to  $165,524,302.  Its  net 
assets  are  $.33,985,502.54,  and  its  surplus  is 
$4,498,974.22.  The  Penn  Mutual  is  one  of  the 
best  companies  in  the  United  States.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  managed,  it  is  perfectly  up  to 
date  in  presenting  new  and  most  highly  ap- 
proved forms  of  policies,  and  with  all  it  is  con- 
servatively managed.  Harry  F.  West  is  Presi- 
dent ;  Henry  C.  Brown,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, and  Henry  C.  Lippincott,  Manager  of 
Agencies. 
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PEBBLES. 

Our  National  Hymn — Uncle  Sam. — Uar- 
vard  Lampoon. 

"  Was  he  in  love  with  his  art?  "  "  Pas- 
sionately ;  when  he  died  he  drew  his  last 
breath." — Wrinkle. 

....It  does  not  take  many  years  for  a  girl 
to  learn  her  good  points,  and  fewer  still  to  con- 
ceal her  bad  ones. — Life. 

....  Home  Use, — "  Jobbins  tells  me  he  has 
just  bought  a  houseboat." 

"  Why,  I  didn't  know  he  had  money  enough 
for  that !  "  '*  Oh,  yes !  This  one  is  for  his 
cellar." — Exchange. 

...  .A  New  Definition. — "  Don't  you  think 
that  Mr.  Buffer  is  awfully  witty?"  "I  hadn't 
noticed  it."  "  How  funny !  Why,  I  think  he 
works  his  mouth  the  wittiest  I  ever  saw." — 
Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 

....A  colored  man  was  legally  hanged  in 
North  Carolina  the  other  day.  While  the  af- 
fair passed  off  in  a  very  pleasing  and  satisfac- 
tory manner,  many  of  the  best  citizens  yet  think 
the  old  way  is  the  best. — Denver  Post. 

...."She  lives  in  a  studio,"  said  the  New 
Yorker.  "  But  she's  a  music-teacher,"  said  the 
suburbanite.  "  I  thought  a  studio  was  a  place 
where  only  artists  lived."  "  Not  at  all,"  said 
the  New  Yorker.  "A  studio  is  any  place  that 
is  unfit  to  live  in." — N.  Y.  Evening  Sun. 

A  BOARD-BILL  DA. 

...  .A  lodging-house  keeper  in  Ga. 
Once  boarded  Lucretia  Ba. 
But  she  skipped  to  Ky. 
With  a  man  she  called  dy, 
And  the  house  was  minus  a  la.     Life. 

. . .  .He  Didn't  Like  the  Word. — "  The  sim- 
plest efforts  last  the  longest,"  said  the  gifted 
lecturer.  "  Look  at  INIary's  lamb — forever  em- 
balmed in  deathless  verse."  At  this  moment  a 
tall  stranger  in  the  audience  suddenly  arose, 
and  in  a  voice  choked  with  hot  emotion,  fiercely 
cried  :  "  You're  a  liar  !  "  Then  he  dramatically 
stalked  from  the  room.  "  Who  was  that  man?  " 
inquired  the  startled  lecturer.  "  Oh,"  said  the 
chairman  of  the  lecture  committee,  "  you  musn't 
mind  him.  He  belongs  to  the  commissary  de- 
partment !  " — Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 

...."I  have  invited  several  army  officers," 
saxd  the  hostess,  "  and  I  am  anxious  that  the 
occasion  shall  be  something  unique  and  appro- 
priate. I  don't  want  anything  commonplace, 
like  a  five  o'clock  tea  or  a  pink  tea  or  a  violet 
tea."  "  Well,"  suggested  Miss  Cayenne,  after 
deliberation,  "  why  not  make  it  a  beef  tea?  " — 
Washington  Star. 

....Little  Bohhy  (who  has  recently  been 
stung  on  the  knee  by  a  bee)  :  "  Mamma,  if  bees 
don't  have  teeth,  how  can  they  bite  you?"  His 
Mother:  "They  don't  bite,  my  dear — they  sting. 
They  have  a  sharp  needle,  like  a  tail,  which 
they  move  about  and  prick  you  if  you  bother 
them."  Little  Bohhy  (after  a  moment's 
thought)  :  "  Mamma,  ain't  you  glad  Fido  isn't 
a  bee?" — Exchange. 

. . .  .There's  a  face  that  haunts  me  ever, 
There  are  eyes  mine  always  meet 
As  I  read  the  morning  paper. 

As  I  walk  the  crowded  street. 
Ah  !  she  knows  not  what  I  suffer ; 
Hers  is  now  a  world-wide  fame ; 
But  till  death  that  face  shall  greet  me — 
Lydia  Pinkham  is  her  name. 

— The  Dartmouth. 


PUZZLES. 

conducted  by  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  A  Pirate's  Gold,"  by  Gor- 
don Stables. 

Double  Acrostic. 

My  primals  and  my  finals  each  spell  the  sur- 
name of  an  English  writer. 

Reading  across:  1,  An  historic  vessel;  2,  a 
river  of  Italy ;  3,  to  disclose ;  4,  stale ;  5,  the 
inner  part ;  G,  a  woman  mentioned  in  the  Bible ; 
7,  an  old-time  exclamation  ;  8,  highly  excited  by 
eagerness  after  an  object ;  9,  custom. 

PAUL  t.  m. 

Two  Charades. 

The  answer  to  the  first  charade  is  the  name 
of  an  author;  the  second  charade  describes  this 
author. 

I. 
When  Hamlet  fell  to  reading  first, 

It  may  be  safely  reckoned 
Altho  he  closely  scanned  the  page, 
He  thought  them  little  second. 
11. 
Upspringing  first  could  thrill  his  heart ; 

He  loved  a  second  weed ; 
And  dwelt  for  years  at  ivhole,  apart 
From  noise  and  strife  and  greed. 

florence  m. 

Hidden  Fabrics. 

The  names  of  how  many  fabrics  are  concealed 
in  the  following  sentences? 

Dolly  Varden,  immaculately  dressed,  sat  in  the 
window  ledge,  and  heard  from  the  church  near 
by  the  mellow  chords  of  the  organ  dying  slowly 
away.  Her  silken  hair  was  well  drawn  back 
from  her  forehead  low  and  broad.  Clothed  as 
she  was  in  pink  and  green,  she  made  one  think 
of  the  spring. 

She  was  called  musical.  I  considered  her 
brilliant  in  every  way.  I  was  before  the  dresser 
getting  ready  to  go  out  and  taking  a  forkful  of 
cold  slaw  now  and  then,  or  some  mock  duck. 

"  I  want  to  send  a  line  North,  Henrietta," 
said  Dolly,  bringing  ham  sandwiches,  for  she 
saw  I  felt  hungry.     She  then  wrote  this  letter: 

"  I  marvel,  veterans,  if  you  pause  in  your 
good  work  for  lack  of  cash  merely,  as  is  repre- 
sented. You  should  canvas  for  a  book  or  paper, 
Caleb.  Some  handy  volume,  possibly  a  duo- 
decimo— hair-splitting  terms  like  this  I  do  not 
often  employ — but  blessings  be  upon  the  head 
of  Cadmus !  Linguists  must  sometimes  use 
their  hands  as  well  as  their  wit.  Weed  gardens, 
if  need  be,  but  spare  the  mullein  ;  for  it  seems  to 
me  like  a  flower.  Always  remember  that  tho 
the  light  burns  dim,  it  yet  will  burn." 

M.  E.  stone. 

Primal  Acrostic. 

When  the  following  words  have  been  rightly 
guessed  their  primal  letters  will  spell  the  sur- 
name of  a  popular  writer  : 

Reading  across:  1,  A  gipsy;  2,  a  North  Amer- 
ican fish  of  the  herring  family ;  3,  freshness ;  4, 
a  smirk  ;  5,  to  make  secure ;  6,  of  no  force ;  7, 
race ;  8,  bounteous. 

ANSWERS    TO    PUZZLES    OF    FEBRUARY    2nd. 

An  Astronomical  Acrostic — Asaph  Hall.  1, 
Adams  ;  2,  Secchi  ;  3,  Aristarchus  ;  4,  Peters  ;  5, 
Herschel ;  6,  Halley ;  7,  Abney ;  8,  Laplace ;  9, 
Leverrier. 

A  Puzzle  op  Threes. — Cleisthenes.  1,  Crassus  ; 
2,  Lachesis ;  3,  Elizabeth  ;  4,  Ionic  ;  5.  Sophocles  ; 
G,  Tlsiphone  ;  7,  Hera ;  8,  Eclogues  ;  9,  Nina ;  10, 
Euphrosyne ;  11,  Spartlatfie. 
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Additional  proof  that  Admiral  Dewey  is 
a  Kepublican  is  furnished  by  Edson  G.  Brace, 
who  was  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Equip- 
ment and  Recruiting  for  two  years  while  the 
Admiral  (then  a  Commodore)  was  at  the  head 
of  it.  Mr.  Brace  tells  some  anecdotes  which 
show  that  the  hero  of  Manila  Bay  was  accus- 
tomed in  those  days  to  criticise  Democrats  with 
much  severity  and  emphasis. 

....Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  still  adding  to 
the  list  of  public  libraries  created  by  his  gener- 
osity. He  has  offered  $250,000  for  a  free  li- 
brary in  AVashington,  upon  the  condition  that 
a  site  shall  be  provided  and  that  $10,000  a  year 
shall  be  expended  in  maintenance.  Congress 
may  place  the  library  in  Mt.  Vernon  Square. 
He  also  offers  $100,000  to  Atlanta  as  a  fund 
for  a  free  library,  asking  for  an  appropriation 
of  $5,000  from  the  city  in  support  of  the  under- 
taking. 

....The  announcement  of  the  death  of  the 
Japanese  Princess  Sandonmya  is  said  to  have 
saved  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  theatregoers  in 
Osaka,  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  evening's  enter- 
tainment in  the  Kabuki  Theater  was  inter- 
rupted, when  only  half  completed,  by  an  an- 
nouncement from  the  stage  of  this  death  in 
the  Imperial  household,  and  the  large  audience 
slowly  passed  out  of  the  building.  Immediately 
afterward  fire  broke  out  in  the  theater,  which 
was  soon  reduced  to  ashes.  A  high  wind  was 
blowing,  and  the  firemen  could  not  check  the 
swift  progress  of  the  flames. 

The  House  Committee  on  Pensions  has  re- 
duced from  $100  to  $50  a  month  the  pension 
granted  to  Gen.  John  M.  Palmer,  of  Illinois,  by 
a  Senate  bill,  for  the  reason  that  General 
Palmer  would  not  approve  the  larger  allowance, 
"  He  finds  himself,  in  his  eighty-second  year," 
the  report  says,  "  retired  to  private  life  without 
means  or  income,  broken  in  health,  blind  in  one 
eye  and  rapidly  losing  the  sight  of  the  other." 
The  veteran  who  headed  the  revolt  against  Bry- 
anism  in  the  Democratic  party  deserves  well  of 
the  Republic.  In  his  last  days  he  should  not 
be  compelled  to  rely  upon  this  pension  for  sup- 
port. 

....  General  Otis,  now  in  command  at  Ma- 
nila, is  almost  sixty  years  old.  He  entered  the 
army  during  the  Civil  War  as  a  captain  in  the 
140th  New  York  Volunteers,  was  breveted  twice 
in  the  Virginia  campaign  for  gallant  services, 
was  severely  wounded  in  one  of  the  James 
River  engagements,  became  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  regular  army  in  1866,  and,  while  punish- 
ing Sitting    Bull    after    the    Custer    massacre, 


gained  some  experience  which  has  been  useful 
in  his  dealings  with  Aguinaldo.  He  is  a  strict 
disciplinarian  and  his  troops  are  never  sur- 
prised. He  was  a  lawyer  before  he  became  a 
soldier,  and  he  presided  over  the  Carter  court- 
martial  with  ability  which  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  attorneys  who  appeared  in  the 
case. 

An    inquiry    from    England     for   "Lady 

Drummond  "  revives  the  story  of  a  young  man 
whose  grave  is  in  New  York.  George  Drum- 
mond, only  grandson  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of 
Perth  and  great-grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
eloped  in  1871  with  a  young  woman  who  had 
been  his  attendant  while  he  was  an  invalid. 
The  pair  came  to  New  York  and  were  married  at 
a  village  on  Long  Island,  where  they  earned  -^ 
precarious  living,  the  wife  in  service  and  the 
husband  as  a  clam-digger.  In  1887  the  heir  to 
the  earldom  of  Perth  died  in  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, and  his  grave  is  in  Trinity  Churchyard. 
He  left  a  daughter,  now  living  in  Brooklyn  with 
her  mother,  who  married  again.  The  old  Earl 
disowned  his  grandson  after  the  elopement,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  recent  inquiry  fore- 
shadows any  recognition  of  the  great-grand- 
daughter. 

The  scope  of  the  life  of  the   late   Gen. 

George  Sears  Greene  was  extraordinary.  Born 
in  1801,  in  his  boyhood  he  saw  coming  back  to 
port  the  American  sailors  who  had  won  notable 
victories  in  the  War  of  1812.  Having  been 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1823,  he  remained 
in  the  army  until  1836.  Thereafter,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  he  was  engaged  in  great  engineering 
projects.  Then,  in  his  sixty-first  year,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War,  he  returned  to  the  army, 
serving  until  the  end,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  Cedar  Mountain,  Antietam,  Chancellorsville 
and  Gettysburg.  He  then  became  once  more  a 
civil  engineer,  and  was  the  President  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  eleven 
years  later.  He  lived  to  see  his  son.  Gen.  Francis 
V.  Greene,  a  prominent  commander  at  Manila 
and  in  Cuba.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  his  nine- 
ty-eighth year  his  activity  was  remarkable.  He 
did  not  appear  to  be  even  an  octogenarian.  A 
few  years  before  his  death  he  went  to  West 
Point  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 
To  a  young  oflBcer  who  escorted  him  in  his  tour 
of  inspection  he  said,  pointing  to  one  of  the  old 
structures:  "'When  I  was  here  in  1819,  there 
was  an  open  space  where  that  building  stands." 
The  old  General  afterward  described  to  the 
writer  of  these  lines  the  curious  look  of  surprise 
and  incredulity  on  the  face  of  the  young  man 
who  was  asked  to  believe  that  his  sturdy  com- 
panion had  been  a  cadet  in  1819. 
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In  the  Senate  on  the  11th 
The  McEnery      ^^^^^  ^^^,   ^^^^^^^  ^^  jlU^^j^^ 

Resolution.  w   .      , 

obtained  unanimous  consent 

for  a  vote  three  days  later  on  the  McEnery 
resolution  concerning  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Philippines.  Two  or  three 
Senators,  it  was  said,  had  been  induced  to 
vote  for  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty 
by  a  promise  that  a  vote  on  this  resolution 
should  afterward  be  permitted.  Several  Re- 
publican Senators  said  they  had  heard  of  no 
such  promise.  It  was  inferred  from  remarks 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  it  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  who  is  now  absent  on 
account  of  ill  health.  On  the  14th  the  Mc- 
Enery resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
26  to  22.  but  first  there  was  rejected  Mr. 
Bacon's  resolution,  offered  as  an  amendment. 
This  disclaimed  any  intention  to  exercise 
permanent  sovereignty  or  con^^rol  over  the 
islands,  and  asserted  a  determination  to 
transfer  them  to  the  P^ilipinos,  after  the  erec- 
tion of  a  stable  and  independent  govern- 
ment. The  vote  on  this  was  a  tie,  29  to  29, 
and  was  dissolved  by  the  negative  vote  of 
the  Vice-President.  The  McEnery  resolu- 
tion is  as  follows: 

"That  by  the  ratification  of  tiie  treaty  of 
peace  with  Spain  it  is  not  intended  to  incor- 
porate the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands into  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  nor 
is  it  intended  to  permanently  annex  said  is- 
lands as  an  integral  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  but  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  on  said  islands 
a  government  suitable  to  the  wants  and  condi- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  of  said  islands,  to  pre- 
pare them  for  local  self-government,  and  in 
due  time  to  make  such  disposition  of  said  is- 
lands as  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  said  islands." 


Party  lines  were  broken  in  the  voting,  there 
being  sixteen  Republicans  and  six  Demo- 
crats in  the  affirmative,  and  eight  Republi- 
cans and  twelve  Democrats  in  opposition. 
Several  Democrats  did  not  vote.  Of  the  two 
Republicans  who  opposed  the  treaty,  Mr. 
Hale  voted  for  the  resolution,  altho  it  did 
not  satisfy  him,  and  Mr.  Hoar  was  recorded 
in  the  negative,  saying  that  the  resolution 
"  gave  no  hope  of  liberty  "  to  the  Filipinos, 
but  was  to  them  "  a  message  of  tyranny, 
hatred,  oppression  and  slaughter."  In  the 
House  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  at  last 
accounts  did  not  seem  inclined  to  act  upon  it. 


Treaties  do  not  come  before 
The  Millions      ^^^    House    for    ratification, 

for  Spain.         ,    +r..ii  •  ^^ 

^  but  bills  appropriating  money 

must  originate  there,  and  a  paragraph  in  the 
Sundry  Civil  bill  providing  the  $20,000,000 
which  Spain  is  to  receive  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity in  the  House  for  some  expression  of 
opinion  about  the  problem  of  the  Philip- 
pines. On  the  day  when  the  McEnery  reso- 
lution was  passed  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol,  in  the  House  the  appropriation  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Bailey,  of  Texas,  the  Democratic  leader,  was 
grieved  to  learn  that  several  of  his  associ- 
ates were  disposed  to  follow  Mr.  Wheeler. 
He  spoke  for  the  appropriation,  holding  that 
it  would  be  objectionable  as  an  original  prop- 
osition, but  that  all  ought  to  vote  for  it 
because  it  was  a  part  of  the  treaty  agree- 
ment. Two  days  later  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Mr.  Ball,  of  Texas,  raised  against 
the  paragraph  the  point  of  order  that  the 
rules  do  not  permit  a  general  appro'priation 
bill  to  appropriate  money  for  a  purpose  not 
authorized  by  law.    Chairman  Hopkins  was 
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obliged  to  decide,  against  liis  own  desire, 
tliat  tlie  point  was  well  talien,  because  the 
obligation  will  not  be  authorized  by  law  un- 
til Spain  shall  ratify  the  treaty.  On  appeal 
he  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  149  to  5G.  The 
appropriation  will  be  made  in  some  .other 
way,  either  by  a  separate  bill,  which  has 
been  introduced  by  Chairman  Cannon  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  or  by  an  amend- 
ment to  be  attached  to  the  Sundry  Civil  bill 
by  the  Senate  and  to  be  accepted  in  confer- 
ence. Mr.  Gillett,  of  Massachusetts,  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  like  Mr.  Cannon's,  but  has 
added  to  it  the  McEnery  and  Bacon  resolu- 
tions. 


Conduct  of 
the  War. 


The  full  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  to  inquire  con- 


cerning the  conduct  of  the  war 
contains  65,000  words;  the  abstract  given  to 
the  press  fills  seven  columns.  Obviously  it 
is  impossible  to  summarize  the  leading 
points  of  it  in  the  space  which  can  be  given 
to  it  here.  The  testimony  tal^en  is  reviewed 
and  the  substance  of  much  of  it  is  presented. 
On  the  whole  the  report  commends  the  De- 
partment and  its  bureaus  for  their  work,  re- 
peatedly directing  attention  to  conditions 
which  account,  in  the  opinion  of  the  investi- 
gators, for  some  shortcomings  which  are  ad- 
mitted. The  Secretary,  it  is  said,  cordially 
and  promptly  supported  the  bureaus,  and 
there  was  no  testimony  pointing  to  inten- 
tional neglect  of  duty  or  an  attempt  to  serve 
personal  interests.  "  But  there  was  lacking 
in  the  general  administration  of  the  War 
Department  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war  that  complete  grasp  of  the  situation 
which  was  essential  to  the  highest  efficiency 
and  discipline  of  the  army."  It  is  explained 
with  reference  to  shortcomings  which  are 
mentioned  that  among  the  causes  were  the 
inability  of  the  Government  to  obtain  sup- 
plies, the  inexperience  of  regimental  com- 
manders, their  lack  of  executive  ability,  and, 
generally,  the  unprepared  condition  of  the 
Government  when  required  suddenly  to  raise 
and  provide  for  a  great  army.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment ought  to  have  done  better;  the  Medical 
Department  suffered  for  want  of  surgeons, 
nurses  and  hospital  attendants.  For  the  im- 
provement of  this  branch  of  the  service  sev- 


eral suggestions  are  made.  No  defalcations 
were  reported;  all  charges  of  corruption  were 
disproved.  There  was  some  friction  in  the 
War  Department  owing  to  a  division  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  commanding  general  should  be  an  officer 
in  entire  accord  with  the  President  and  the 
Secretary.  General  Miles  is  the  only  person 
treated  with  any  severity  by  the  Commis- 
sion. It  is  said  that  he  should  have  reported 
to  the  Department  long  ago  his  impressions 
about  the  beef.  All  the  testimony  taken  by 
the  Commission  in  camps  and  elsewhere  up 
to  December  21st  showed  that  the  beef  was 
good.  Then  came  General  Miles's  testimony 
and  that  of  Surgeon  Daly  and  the  reports  of 
regimental  officers.  The  Commission  made 
inquiry,  and  its  opinion  is  that  no  refriger 
ated  beef  was  treated  with  chemicals. 


The  supporters  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  and     q^j^^j  ^^^l  in  the  House,  having 

been  led  to  believe  that  on  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Cannon's  speech  concerning  ex- 
penditures the  bill  could  not  be  passed  as  a 
separate  proposition,  sought  to  attach  it  to 
the  Sundry  Civil  bill  as  an  amendment. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Cannon  raised  against 
this  method  of  procedure  four  points  of  or- 
der. There  were  four  hours  of  debate.  Sev- 
eral members  who  expressed  a  desire  that 
the  canal  should  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment found  the  bill  defective,  and  were  un- 
willing that  it  should  be  passed  hastily  as 
an  appendage  of  a  general  appropriation  bill. 
Mr.  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  earnestly  supported 
the  amendment,  saying  that  the  construction 
of  the  canal  would  be  delayed  for  many 
years  by  a  failure  to  act  at  this  session.  Mr. 
Cannon's  points  of  order  were  approved  by 
Chairman  Hopkins  (in  Committee  of  the 
Whole),  and  on  appeal  the  decision  was  sus- 
,  tained  by  a  vote  of  137  to  109.  On  the  17th 
another  attempt  to  attach  the  project  to  the 
Sundry  Civil  bill  was  defeated  by  a  decision 
of  the  Speaker,  which  was  sustained  by  a 
vote  of  155  to  66.  On  the  same  day  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce  added  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  bill  of  the  House  to  the  River 
and  Harbor  bill  (recently  received  from  the 
House),  and  reported  it  to  the  Senate.  It  is 
feared  that  this  action  may  cause  the  defeat 
of  the  entire  River  and  Harbor  bill.    The 
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London  Times  in  an  elaborate  article  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  Great  Britain  should 
consent  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty,  but  not  without  some  com- 
pensation. The  House  committee  in  its  re- 
port suggests  that  it  may  be  expedient  to 
discriminate  in  canal  tolls  in  favor  of  our 
shipping  and  against  the  ships  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  other  nations.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  to  at- 
tach to  the  Sundry  Civil  bill  a  paragraph 
subsidizing  for  twenty  years  at  the  rate  of 
■$100,000  a  year  a  cable  from  San  Francisco 
to  China  and  Japan  by  way  of  Hawaii  and 
the  Philippines. 


The  great  storm  which  began  on 
A  Severe      ^^le  night  of  Saturday,  the  11th 

inst.,  and  was  extremely  severe 
on  the  13th,  was  preceded  by  two  days  of  ex- 
ceptionally low  temperature,  the  mercury 
having  fallen  33  degrees  throughout  the  East 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  ending  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th.  This  first  cold  wave  de- 
pressed the  temperature  until  records  were 
broken  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  parts  of  the 
north  Atlantic  coast.  Saturday  night  the 
storm  was  generated  by  the  northward 
movement  of  a  cyclone  from  the  Gulf  up  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  through  the  eastern  area 
■of  a  second  cold  wave  then  extending  over 
the  entire  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  marked  by  very  low  temperature 
in  the  Gulf  States.  Throughout  a  great  part 
of  the  xVtlantic  slope  a  blinding  snow  storm 
prevailed  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  was  not- 
ably severe  on  Monday,  the  18th,  the  wind 
blowing  sixty  miles  an  hour  at  New  York. 
The  weather  on  Monday  was  like  that  of  the 
'blizzard  in  1888.  The  snow-fall  was  15 
inches  in  New  York;  it  was  20  inches  in 
Washington  and  Virginia,  where  there  were 
drifts  10  feet  high.  The  railroads  were 
blocked  and  the  city  streets  were  impassable. 
But  in  San  Francisco  there  was  a  balmy 
temperature  of  60  degrees.  The  experience 
of  the  Southern  States  was  remarkable.  The 
zero  line  passed  through  southern  Louisiana, 
Mississippi  and  Alabama.  At  Memphis  it 
was  G  below;  at  Nashville  13  below;  at 
TS'ew  Orleans  6  above;  in  Kentucky  even  39 
below.  In  Louisiana  500,000  young  orange 
trees  were  killed,  and  the  sugar  crop  was  cut 


down  one-half.  For  a  wonder,  the  Florida 
orange  groves  suffered  but  little,  altho  the 
mercury  was  only  9  above  at  Jacksonville. 
There  was  ice  all  along  the  coast  of  Texas, 
down  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  skating  at  New 
Orleans  and  points  below.  Even  on  the  Mex- 
ican coast  below  Texas  snow  was  reported, 
and  coffee  plantations  suffered  much  injury. 
Half  the  Georgia  peach  crop  is  lost,  and 
throughout  the  Southern  States  early  vege- 
tables were  blasted. 


The  Situation 
at  Havana 


At  the  funeral  of  the  late 
Gen.  Calixto  Garcia,  in  Ha- 
vana, there  were  20,000 
persons  in  the  procession  following  the  body 
from  the  City  Hall  to  the  Colon  Cemetery, 
and  ten  times  as  many  were  in  the  streets 
on  the  route.  Lying  on  the  casket,  which 
was  borne  upon  an  American  artillery  cais- 
son drawn  by  six  black  horses,  were  the 
General's  machete  and  campaign  Panama 
hat.  In  the  procession  were  Governor-Gen- 
eral Brooke,  General  Ludlow,  General  Lee, 
four  troops  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  (with  the 
band  of  that  regiment),  and  six  batteries  of 
the  Second  Artillery,  together  with  many 
Cuban  patriotic  societies  and  civic  organi- 
zations. Owing  to  an  unfortunate  quarrel 
the  troops  of  the  Cuban  army  were  with- 
drawn at  the  beginning  of  the  ceremonies 
because  they  were  not  permitted  to  take  a 
place  between  General  Brooke  and  his  staff 
escort.  Conflicting  reports  about  this  affair 
have  been  published.  At  first  it  was  said 
that  the  Cuban  commander  had  been  direct- 
ed by  the  Cuban  Assembly  to  withdraw  the 
soldiers  because  they  had  been  ordered  to 
the  rear  by  American  oflicers.  There  was 
much  bitter  feeling,  and  General  Menocal, 
chief  of  police,  was  about  to  resign  his  ofllce. 
Justice  Lanuza  went  out  with  the  soldiers, 
and  therefore  his  oration  was  not  delivered 
at  the  cemetery.  At  the  close  of  a  meeting 
which  continued  through  the  night,  the 
Cuban  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  of 
inquiry.  Two  days  later  this  committee  re- 
ported that  General  Brooke  had  taken  the 
right  course  and  deserved  no  blame.  The  son 
of  General  Garcia  found  no  fault  with  the 
Americans,  but  denounced  the  action  of  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops.    Gen.  Maximo  Gomez  at  last  ac- 
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couuts  had  not  arrived  in  Havana,  but  vv^as 
said  to  be  ill  at  Cardenas.  There  has  been 
published  a  letter,  dated  February  5th,  to 
which  his  signature  is  attached,  and  in 
which  he  writes  to  a  citizen,  of  Porto  Rico 
that  he  is  ready  to  "  strive  for  the  liberty  " 
of  the  Forto  Rican  people  and  that  his 
sword  is  at  their  disposal.  Senor  Gonzales 
de  Quesada,  who  represents  the  Cuban  As- 
sembly at  Washington,  speaking  in  defense 
of  General  Gomez,  asserts  that  the  letter 
was  written  "  two  months  ago,",  and  that 
it  is  published  now  by  enemies  of  Cuban  in- 
dependence *'  to  create  bad  feeling." 


The 
Philippines. 


The  United  States  forces  in 
the  Philippines  are  rapidly  ex- 
tending their  control  of  the  is- 
lands. Iloilo,  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
Panay.  was  taken  by  General  Miller's  forces 
on  the  11th  after  a  bombardment  and  with 
no  casualties  on  the  American  side.  Notice 
was  sent  to  the  city  on  the  10th  that  non- 
combatants  and  foreigners  must  leave,  and 
the  Filipinos  were  warned  that  they  must 
make  no  further  hostile  preparations.  That 
day  passed  quietly  and  many  refugees  left 
the  tow^n,  the  majority  being  taken  on  board 
the  foreign  ships  lying  in  the  harbor.  On  the 
next  day  the  Filipinos  were  seen  working  at 
their  trenches,  and  a  few  warning  shots 
Tvere  fired,  to  which  they  replied  with  a 
harmless  fusillade.  Then  commenced  the 
bombardment,  which  soon  cleared  the 
trenches.  Soon  after  flames  broke  out  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town  and  marines  were 
landed  immediately.  The  American  flag  was 
raised  over  the  fort  without  any  opposition, 
and  efforts  Avere  made  at  once  to  put  out  the 
conflagration.  A  large  amount  of  foreign 
mercantile  property  escaped  with  slight  dam- 
age, tho  the  entire  Chinese  and  native  sec 
tions  of  the  town  were  destroyed  and  the 
Swiss  Consul's  residence  burned.  This  was 
followed  a  few  days  later  by  the  capture  of 
a  point  a  little  north  of  Iloilo,  where  the  Fili- 
pinos had  gathered.  This  was  attended  by 
the  wounding  of  a  few  men.  In  the  region 
of  Manila  nothing  special  has  been  done  be- 
yond a  slight  attack  on  the  American  troops, 
it  being  quiet  all  along  the  lines,  which  have 
been  extended  for  a  number  of  miles,  being 
assisted  by  the  gunboats  in  clearing  the  jun- 


gle along  the  river  Pasig.  So  far  as  can  be 
learned  Aguinaldo  is  gathering  his  troops  for 
a  greater  effort  inland  from  Manila,  but  there 
is  as  yet  no  definite  announcement  of  his  lo- 
cation. Preparations  are  being  made  to  cap- 
ture the  town  of  Cebu,  the  capital  of  the  is- 
land of  that  name,  and  the  most  ancient 
town  in  the  Philippines,  being  formerly  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  Visayan  group. 
With  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu  in  the  Ameri- 
can hands  the  important  places  are  all  occu- 
pied. Orders  have  been  sent  to  Admiral 
Dewey  to  extend  his  control  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  he  is  to  be  provided  with  gun- 
boats such  as  will  be  needed  among  the 
smaller  islands.  The  Philippine  Junta  in 
Europe  is  making  all  manner  of  charges 
against  the  Americans  as  disregarding  the 
laws  of  war  and  making  manifest  their  in- 
tention thoroughly  to  subdue  and  oppress 
the  Filipino  Republic. 


German-American 
Policy. 


Considerable  attention 
has  been  drawn  in  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  in  this 
country  to  an  important  speech  by  the  Ger- 
man Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  von 
Billow.  The  Agrarian  leader  had  interpel- 
lated the  Government  as  to  the  commercial 
relations  between  the  tw^o  countries  and  at- 
tacked very  bitterly  the  American  tariff, 
claiming  that  while  a  tariff  war  was  unde- 
sirable, America  had  much  more  to  lose  than 
Germany,  and  Germany  should  stand  up  for 
her  rights.  The  German  Minister  affirmed 
that  it  was  impossible,  in  view  of  the  pending 
negotiations,  to  make  a  complete  statement 
of  the  position  of  the  two  Governments.  As 
to  the  question  of  tonnage  dues,  he  hoped 
that  it  would  be  satisfactorily  arranged. 
With  regard  to  the  tariff,  also,  he  expressed" 
a  belief  that  w^hen  the  far-reaching  interests 
of  both  countries  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion a  mutual  agreement  would  be  secured. 
Interest  was  excited  by  his  reference  to  Ger 
many's  attitude  in  the  East,  In  regard  to 
this  he  affirmed  that  never  for  a  single  mo- 
ment had  Germany  been  disloyal  to  honor- 
able neutrality,  and  said  that  the  statements 
which  have  appeared  in  a  portion  of  the  for- 
eign press  regarding  alleged  German  designs= 
in  the  Philippines  or  German  support  of  the- 
Filipinos   against   the   Americans   were   the- 
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most  barefaced  falsehoods.  So,  also,  he  de- 
Died  the  existence  in  Germany  of  a  feeling  of 
spite  and  dislike  against  Americans,  as  had 
been  so  often  assumed  in  this  country,  but 
said  that  there  is,  however,  in  Germany  a 
widespread  idea  that  Americans  dislike  Ger 
mans.  When  both  nations  understand  each 
other  better  he  believed  that  these  opposi- 
tions and  hostilities  will  disappear.  Count 
von  Billow  was  cordially  supported  by  Prince 
Hohenlohe  and  also  by  Prince  Herbert  Bis- 
marck, whose  appearance  at  the  Reichstag 
in  this  connection  is  held  to  foreshadow  his 
re-entrance  into  the  field  of  diplomacy. 


In    the    Eui^iish    Parliament 

The  English      everything     appears     to     be 

Parliament.  ...  ^,  ^  .,        , 

waiting.       The  new   Liberal 

leader,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  has 
surprised  not  only  his  friends  but  his  oppo- 
nents by  the  vigor  with  which  he  has  taken 
up  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  evidently  be- 
lieves in  work.  He  keeps  the  party  whips  at 
their  post;  he  presses  on  along  the  different 
lines  of  Liberal  policy,  and  really  seems  to 
be  crystallizing  the  varied  elements  of  Ch»> 
party  into  an  aggressive  whole.  While  in- 
dustrious and  aggressive,  he  is,  however,  by 
no  means  autocratic,  and  holds  the  lines  of 
party  discipline  rather  gently.  The  Irish 
question  he  has  quietly  shelved  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  Irish  themselves  have,  as 
usual,  done  their  cause  more  harm  than  any 
one  else.  In  the  debate  on  the  address  to 
the  throne  John  Redmond  distinctly  declared 
that  legislative  independence  for  Ireland  is 
the  most  urgent  of  all  questions  of  domestic 
policy;  and  that  word  independence  simply 
served  to  unite  all  phases  of  party  and  com- 
pel the  relegation  of  that  whole  question  to 
the  background.  Meanwhile  the  religious 
controversy  looms  up  more  and  more  threat- 
ening. Sir  William  Harcourt,  altho  resting 
at  the  Riviera,  keeps  up  his  correspondence 
with  TJie  Times,  in  which  he  announces  that 
the  most  eloquent  and  impressive  pronounce- 
ment in  the  debate  on  church  discipline  is 
Lord  Salisbury's  silence.  Meanwhile  the 
high  Ritualist  party  are  becoming  more  and 
more  aggressive.  They  affirm  that  they  are 
going  to  have  what  they  want  and  that  there 
is  no  power  to  stop  them,  and  the  Noncon- 
formist  bodies   look    on    not   altogether   ill- 


pleased  as  they  see  the  prospect  for  disestab- 
lishment growing  brighter  and  brighter.  Mr. 
Labouchere  has  made  his  annual  attack 
upon  the  House  of  Lords,  moving  that  bills 
adopted  by  the  Commons  in  one  session  and 
not  adopted  by  the  peers  should,  if  repassed 
by  the  Commons  at  a  subseciueut  session, 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  To  this  another 
amendment  was  offered,  declaring  that  the 
power  now  possessed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
of  overruling  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons  demanded  the  earnest  attention 
of  Parliament.  This  was  Indorsed  by  the 
Liberal  leader,  but  after  some  little  discus- 
sion, in  which  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Government 
leader,  claimed  that  no  middle  course  was^ 
possible  between  Mr.  Labouchere' s  amend- 
ment and  the  leaving  of  the  House  of  Lord* 
in  its  present  condition,  both  amendments 
were  lost,  the  largest  majority  being  given 
against  the  one  indorsed  by  the  Liberal  leader. 


Death   of 
President  Faure. 


President  Faure,  of 
France,  died  at  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Elysee  in 
Paris  of  apoplexy,  on  the  evening  of  Febru- 
ary 16th.  Early  in  the  evening  he  com- 
plained of  not  feeling  well  and  a  physician 
was  summoned.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
symptoms  became  more  severe,  and  three 
and  a  half  hours  after  the  first  attack  he 
died.  At  the  time  he  had  been  feeling  very 
keenly  the  political  situation  which  it  was 
evident  had  worn  upon  him,  and  he  had  oc- 
casionally remarked  about  a  sense  of  weak- 
ness; he  had  been  in  his  usual  health,  and  up 
to  the  evening  of  that  day  carried  out  his 
customary  habits  of  work.  The  President 
was  born  in  1841,  and  was  the  son  of  a  cab- 
inet maker  of  Paris  of  moderate  means.  He 
studied  at  an  institution  in  France  and  com- 
pleted his  education  in  England.  On  his  re- 
turn to  his  own  country  he  determined  ta 
start  in  trade  as  a  tanner,  and  after  an  ap- 
prenticeship went  to  Havre,  where  he  ad- 
vanced rapidly  in  the  business.  During  the 
Avar  with  Germany  he  was  commander  of 
the  Mobiles  and  assisted  in  overcoming  the 
work  of  the  Communists  in  Paris.  In  1881 
he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
identifying  himself  with  the  Opportunist 
Party  of  Gambetta,  and  became  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Commerce  and  Colonies. 
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On  the  lull  of  Gambetta  be  was  again  a 
member  of  tbe  Cabinet  of  M.  Jules  Ferry, 
during  the  presidency  of  M.  Carnot  was  a 
third  time  Under-Secretary  of  Colonies,  and 
again  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  from 
Havre.  During  the  presidency  of  M.  Casi- 
mir-Perier  he  was  Minister  of  Marine,  and 
on  the  resignation  of  the  President  was 
elected  to  fill  his  place.  He  was  a  very  ap- 
proachable man  and  of  fine  presence,  making 
an  imposing  figure  in  public  ceremonies.  In 
the  midst  of  very  general  corruption  his 
character  was  untouched.  No  charges  have 
ever  been  even  preferred  against  him,  ana 
be  has  had  the  cordial  regard  of  the  entire 
nation,  altho  he  has  been  sometimes  criti- 
cised as  lacking  in  initiative  and  force. 


M.  Deschanel,  M.  Meliue  and  others  affirmed 
that  they  would  not  stand  as  caudidatves. 
The  Assembly  met  at  Versailles  at  noon  Sat- 
urday-, February  18th,  and  the  members 
were  called  up  one  by  one  to  deposit  their 
ballots.  After  an  hour  and  a  half  the  ballot 
was  complete,  and  it  was  armounced  that  M. 
Emile  Loubet  was  elected  by  483  against  270 
cast  for  ex-Premier  M61ine.  The  violent 
anti-revision  men,  led  by  M.  D6roul6de,  were 
furious  and  did  their  best  to  arouse  public 
hostility  to  the  new  President,  calling  on 
him  to  resign  and  raising  such  tumult  that 
the  guards  had  to  be  called  out.  The  gen- 
eral impression  is,  however,  that  this  will 
not  prove  serious. 


President 
^Loubet. 


The  Samoa  question  is  by  no 

The  first  public  announcement  of    ^^^  Samoa      j^eans  settled,  and  there  are 


the    death    of    President  Faure 
created    great   excitement.      In 
the  critical  situation  of  the  Dreyfus  matter 
it  was  felt  that  there  was  opportunity  for 
action  that  would  be  dangerous  to  the  repub- 
lic.   The  very  suddenness  of  the  event,  how- 
ever, operated  favorably.    Steps  were  taken 
to   insure  public   order,    the   military   were 
ordered  to  remain  at  their  barracks,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  law  Premier  Dupuy  an 
nounced  on  the  17th  that  the  National  As- 
sembly would  meet  in  Versailles  on  the  18th 
and  would  ballot  for  President  without  de- 
bate until  one  was  chosen.    A  large  number 
of  candidates  were  prominent  at  the  very 
beginning.    Among   them   were   M.    Loubet, 
the  President  of  the  Senate;  Premier  Dupuy, 
ex-Premier    Meline,    M.    Waldeck-Rousseau, 
who  was  President  Faure's  closest  rival  at 
the  time  of  his  election;  M.  Deschanel,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  ex-Pre- 
mier M.  Brisson,  and  some  others.    Inevit- 
ably the  position  of  these  different  men  with 
regard  to  the  Dreyfus  case  came  prominent- 
ly into  mind.    Brisson,  as  a  Radical,  was  op- 
posed earnestly;  Meline,  as  a  strong  oppo- 
nent of  revision,   was    likewise    unpopular 
with  many.    M.   Loubet  had  conducted   his 
presidency  of  the  Senate  with  marked  ability 
and  conspicuous  fairness.    As  a  result,  when 
his  own  special  party,  the  Left,  gathered  for 
discussion  he  was  the  immediate  candidate. 
Other  branches  of  the   Republicans  joined 
with   them,    especially   as   Premier   Dupuy, 


^  '        many  indications  of  a  possible 

conflict  between  the  three  Powers.    With  re- 
gard to  the  recognition  of  Mataafa,  it  is  held 
that  it  may  be  very  well  allowed,  but  the 
more  that  is  learned  of  the  action  of  the 
German  officials  the  more  the  feeling  is  gen- 
eral that  they  have  pursued  a  course  entirely 
inconsistent  with  cordial  relations  between 
themselves  and  the  other  authorities.      The 
German  papers  are  very  bitter  in  their  com- 
ments upon  the  action  of  the  commander  of 
the  British  cruiser,  and  claim  that  the  Amer- 
icans and  British  have  tried  to  suppress  Ger- 
man authority.    The  universal  reports  from 
Samoa,  however,  do  not  support  this  claim, 
and   while  the  governments  recognize  that 
the  whole  affair  is  within  the  realm  of  diplo- 
macy, many  consider  that  it  is  another  in- 
stance of  much  the  same  sort  of  action  as 
was   undertaken  by   Admiral  Diedrichs    at 
Manila.    The  German  Consul,  it  is  said,  was 
much  disappointed  in  finding  on  his  arrival 
at  Samoa  that  he  was  obliged  to  consult  with 
the  British  and  American  Consuls,  and  be- 
came a  willing  assistant  to  the  disturbing 
elements.      A    private    letter    from    Judge 
Chambers  has  been  published,  in  which  he 
lays  the  blame  of  the  whole  trouble  on  the 
German   officials,   who,   he   says,   sought   to 
create  disturbance.      The  German  press  de- 
nies this  very  earnestly,  and  attacks  Judge 
Chambers,   but  the  indications  seem  to  be 
that  the  Government  will  disown  the  action 
of  the  Consul. 


AN   ANGLO-AMERICAN  ALLIANCE. 


BY    REAR-ADMIRAL    LORD     CHARLES    BERESFORD. 


At  present  I  am  in  America  as  a  sort  of  a 
commercial  traveler.  I  have  met  a  great 
many  people  who  want  to  know  what  I 
think,  for  the  public  seems  interested,  but  I 
am  here  to  gather  information  rather  than 
to  give.  Much  has  been  said  for  an  Anglo- 
American  Alliance.  Perhaps  Alliance  is  not 
the  right  word.  We  are  already  of  the  same 
blood,  the  same  feeling,  the  same  religion 
and  the  same  language.  Now  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  know  each  other  better.  Eng- 
land and  America  could  form  the  most  pow- 
erful alliance  possible,  because  they  are  the 
two  most  patriotic  countries  in  the  world; 
because  they  alone,  of  all  the  nations,  have 
an  army  and  navy  without  conscription.  If 
we  of  England  get  into  any  difficulty  all  the 
best  of  our  manhood  will  volunteer  as  the 
Americans  have  recently  done. 

With  the  United  States  and  England  com- 
bined, we  could  well  afford  to  smile  at  our 
enemies.  If,  while  I  am  in  America,  I  can 
in  any  way  help  to  bring  about  a  more  har- 
monious condition  between  the  two  races,  I 
shall  feel  that  I  have  done  much.  A  life  de- 
voted to  this  mission  could  not  be  without 
worth.  Parliament  has  already  met,  or  I 
should  visit  all  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  the  large  cities  to  try  to  get  the  sentiment 
of  the  American  people  about  the  "  Open- 
Door  "  policy  of  England.  This  is  the  ques- 
tion which  should  at  present  greatly  interest 
commercial  America,  and  the  reason  of  this 
is  clear.  It  means  that  England,  America, 
Germany  and  Japan  shall,  by  an  agreement, 
maintain  free  and  equal  commercial  rela- 
tions for  all  time  in  the  Orient.  It  includes 
the  reorganization  of  the  Chinese  armies  into 


one  imperial  army,  instead  of  the  present 
system  of  numerous  provincial  armies,  of- 
ficered in  all  grades,  both  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned,  by  Europeans;  that  the 
Chinese  Empire  may  be  properly  policed  and 
life  and  property  made  Safe. 

China  must  have  an  open-door  policy  and 
must  guarantee  order  and  uniformity  in  cus- 
toms regulations  and  tariffs.  This  will  pro- 
vide it  with  greater  abundance  than  has 
ever  been  provided  before,  besides  insuring 
that  these  resources  shall  not  be  wasted  as 
now.  If  China  is  to  be  broken  up  Russia 
will  become  all  powerful  in  the  North  and 
France  in  the  South,  Germany  will  get 
what  she  can,  while  America  will  prob- 
ably procure  nothing;  for  tho  I  think 
she  is  destined  to  be  a  great  trading 
nation  in  the  Orient,  greater  than  Britain  or 
any  other  country,  her  interests  there  now 
are  comparatively  slight,  and  in  the  scramble 
for  spheres  of  inlluence  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  American  people  would  feel  that  their 
interests  demanded  a  struggle  for  a  portion 
of  it  at  this  time.  But  with  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  nations,  her  commerce  is  bound 
to  grow.  If  China  is  to  be  divided  up,  Russia 
would  put  on  preferential  tariffs  in  the  re- 
gions she  dominated,  and  France  would  do 
the  same  in  her  territory.  Whether  England 
and  Germany  would,  only  the  future  could 
decide.  Thus  America  would  be  separated 
from  the  China  trade  and  England  would 
lose  what  she  once  dominated.  The  United 
States  has  more  interest  in  the  open  door 
than  England  has.  The  interests  of  both 
countries  require  that  trade  in  the  East  be 
opened. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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UNCLE    AARON'S    GREETING:   A    MONOLOGUE. 


BY 
At  the  Quarters. 

What!    Come  back  from  Santiago? 

And  wearin'  his  arm  in  a  sling — 
Lawsy  marcy,  ole  'oman,  heah  dat ! 

Don't  dat  beat  ev'yt'ing? 
Take  my  hat  off  de  peg,  Jerushy, 

I  ain't  had  it  down  for  a  year ; 
Git  my  Ion.£?-tail-bIack^  out  de  chist  dar 

You  !   Handle  dat  coat  wid  keer  : 
My  folks  wore  dat  coat  th'oo  three  sessions — 

Ole  master,  his  pa,  and  his  son — 
You  has  to  have  'spec'  for  a  coat 

That's  been  th'oo  de  years  like  dis  one. 
Hu  !  yu  !  Den.     I'm  stiff  in  the  jints, 

But  walkin'  '11  limber  me  some. 
Git  my  cane  out  de  cornder,  Jerushy  ; 

Now  call  dem  boys :  Lewis  !  oh,  Lum  ! 
Come  go  wid  gran-pa  to  de  gre't  House — 

And  come  quick,  you  lazy  young  coons ; 
Yo'  marse  Tom  is  come  from  de  wars 

Des  tetotally  kivered  wid  woun's ! 
I  feel  sorter  now  like  a  geu'leman, 

Dar's  virtoo  in  dis  coat,  I  believo. 
To  make  me  feel  most  like  a  seholard 

Wid  de  larnin'  dat  ole  master  leave 
Des  hangin'  around  in  dese  pockets, 

Or  maybe  slipped  up  in  de  sleeve. 
I  feel  now  as  spry  as  a  sojer 

Off  a  day  on  a  bravery  leave. 

Singing : 

Dar's  blood  on  de  clouds  and  de  moon's  shickle's 

sharp, 
De  angel  is  strikin'  war-chunes  on  de  harp — 
For  he's  struck  his  shickle  in  de  harves'-fiel', 
And  a  many  a  soul  has  to  crouch  and  creel ; 
For  he'll  gether  de  grain  in  his  gol'en  hand, 
And  a  many  feet  '11  press  on  de  gol'en  strand — 
Yes !  my  brother !  you  oughter  been  dar 
When  de  winds  blew  free  and  far ! 
O !  my  sister !    You  oughter  been  along 
When  de  death-wind  swept  so  strong ! 


Dem  winds  air  filt  wid  breath  of  de  dyin' 
(Dyin'  breaf  sets  de  winds'  wings  flyin'). 
O !  my  brother,  de  Angel  was  dar 
When  de  woun's  fell  nigh  and  fell  far : 
When  de  cradle  was  struck  in  de  fiel' 
When  war  turned  de  chariot-wheel — 
Yes !    Dat  wheel  is  fleein'  and  flyin', 
Whirled  by  de  sobbin'  and  de  sighin' ! 
Swift  wid  breaf  of  so  many  a  dyin*, 
Sobbin'  wid  cryin'  and  sighin' ! 
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On  the  Path. 
Hold  up,  chil'en,  de  ole  man  'bleeged  to  rest. 

Lemme  set  on  dis  log  des  a  spell, 
I  must  wait  twel  my  strengt'  rises  some'at — 

Good  you  cotch  me — I  mos'  might  er  fell ! 
How  quiet  de  fiel's  and  de  country. 

As  still  as  de  ole  gin  in  June. 
Dis  a  cur'us  war  anyhow. 

Our  war  wa'n't  played  to  dis  tune ! 
Des  Marse  Tom,  and  some  one  or  two  mo', 

Few  several  gone  to  de  fight — 
Marcy !  in  our  war  my  master 

And  four  hunderd  listed  one  night ! 
Ev'y  one  had  his  several  bosses. 

Nigger  cook,  nigger  boy,  nigger  man ; 
Besides  from  dis  ve'y  plantation 

Mos'  a  whole  endurin'  brass  ban'. 
And  us  melt  and  roll  into  bullets 

Ev'y  teapot  and  plantation  bell, 
And  us  took  ev'y  plow  off  de  stock 

When  later  us  needed  mo'  shell. 
And  all  day  de  ladies  picked  lint, 

A-singin'  to  keep  back  de  tears, 
And  de  quarter-folks  tried  to  raise  corn 

Wid  a  passel  o'  scrubby  ole  steers, 
'Caze  our  bosses  all  gone  to  de  front, 

And  our  mules  gone  pullin'  de  guns, 
And  dar  wa'n't  a  white  man  to  be  seen — 

To  de  front !     All — fathers  and  sons  ! 
Well,  times  is  obleeged  to  change. 

And  de  ole  ways  is  mos'  wo'  out : 
Young  folks,  and  new  ways,  and  new  wars — 

Wonder  what  dis  new  war  is  about : 
Never  heard  of  no  Spaniards  in  my  time, 

De  Lord  must  have  made  'em  sence. 
In  Cuba?     Freein'  mo'  niggers? 

Dar's  enough  on  dis  side  of  de  fence. 
A  passel  of  skittish  free  darkeys 

As  won't  let  ole  folks  teach  'em  sense. 
Well  chil'en,  le's  move  on  along ; 

De  House  ain't  much  fudder,  I  know. 
But,  law !  when  de  years  git  heavy 

How  long  de  short  paths  grow. 


Singing: 

I'm  on  de  road, 

I'm  on  de  road, 

I  got  no  time  to  tarry  ! 

I  got  no  load,  ^ 

I  got  no  load, 
I  got  no  load  to  carry ! 
I'm  on  de  heaven-road.  I've  los'  de  sinner's  load^ 
I  feel  salvation's  goad,  drivin'  me  on  de  road ! 
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My  feet  are  shod, 
My  feet  are  shod, 
I  wear  de  shoes  of  Johu !  s;,^ 

De  way  he  trod, 
De  way  he  trod 
Leads  me  so  gently  on ! 
I'm  on  de  heaven  way,  I  cannot  stop  nor  stay, 
The  Leader's  voice  I  will  obey,  and  keep  right 
in  de  heaven  way ! 

At  the  Oreat  House. 

Marcy  me!  what's  dat  on  de  tower? 

Yankee-flag,  des  sho  as  I'm  born ! 
Heah,  chil'en,  slip  down  and  hide 

Right  heah  in  dis  rustlin'  high  corn — 
Dem  Yankees  sure  found  dat  Marse  Tom 

Was  des  come  home  for  a  spell 
And  dey  done  come  and  took  dat  boy 

Ter  deir  Dry  'Tugas  Prison,  or  hell ! 
Dey  done  raise  deir  flag  on  de  house ! 

Gracious  me !  what  is  dey  done  done? 
I  'spec'  neither  man  nor  mouse 

Is  left — not  nary  a  one ! 

Is  you  crept  up  and  tuck  a  nigh  look,  Lum? 

Des  tell  de  ole  man  what  you  see — 
Ole  Marse  and  ole  Miss  on  de  gallery, 

As  easy  as  easy  can  be? 
Den  tell  me :    Is  dat  flag  a  flyin' 

What  I  think  dat  I  think  I  see? 
Yas.     And,  Lewis,  you  say  dat  Marse  Tom 

Is  come  out  on  de  front  porch,  too? 
Is  you  tryin'  to  fool  yer  grand-daddy. 

Or  tellin'  him  truf  fer  true? 
Well,  come  and  le's  go  'long  and  see 

If  dey  is  done  surrender  or  not — 
Maybe  Marster  done  give  up  de  place 

Widout  even  parley  or  shot. 

Lord,  boy  !  Lord,  chile  !  Lord,  honey — 

Our  boy  wid  his  arm  in  a  sling — 
Didn'  I  teach  you  to  ride !    You !  sonny — 

Didn'  I  bait  yo'  fust  hook?     Ev'y  thing — 
And  to  think  you  done  been  to  de  wars ! 

Yit  dese  arms  kin  clasp  you  once  mo'. 
Bless  de  Lord  for  dis  day,  little  massa! 

Dis  day — He-he  I    ho-ho! 


My  soul,  boy — De  brass  and  de  buttons — 

Sojer-straps  ! — and  des  one  heavy  fight?        ' 
But — What's  dis  I  see?     Gracious  me! 

Tell  me — oh,  does  my  ole  eyes  see  right? 
Is  my  boy  heah  got  on  de  blue? 

Shoo — den — oh  !  I  scarcely  kin  ax  it — 
Is  you  'serted  and  left  us  for  true? 

Don't  you  know  dem  gray  cloze  in  de  chist 
In  camphire  laid  up  in  de  lof? 

Don't  you  know  how  us  cried  when  us  fold 
'em, 
Even  Marse  hid  a  sob  wid  a  cough? 

Come  heah!  boy!    Tell  me! — what  yon  done? 
Is  I  done  load  yo'  very  fust  musket, 

Fer  you  ter  be  feared  of  a  gun ! 

Hu !     You  laughin'  at  dis  ole  nigger? 

Des  tell  me,  den,  what  all  dis  mean, 
Fer  dat  flag  and  dese  cloze  is  de  beatenes' 

Things  my  old  eyes  ever  seen. 
You  say  that  you  follered  Joe  Wheeler 

To  de  rifle-pits  down  at  Caney? 
Dat's   right.     Us   follered   dat  Wheeler 

From  Tupelo  to  Kintuck — like  you  say. 
And  you  say  Wheeler  rallied  'em  on 

And  won  de  whole  glorious  day ! 
Now,  boy,  dat  talkin'  sounds  good 

In  de  good  ole-fashioned  way. 
But  you  say  he  rallied  his  men 

Round  dat  flag,  and  led  men  from  New  York? 
I  sholy  believe  my  senses 

Gwiue  ac'  like  a  mustang — and  balk. 
And  us  all  des  one  country  now. 

Same  as  had  no  Great  War  at  all? 
Call  it  de  '  late  onpleasantness  ' — 

Gone  like  first  frost  in  de  fall — 
Hu  I  boy  !     Time  changes  and  changes. 

Changes  may  be  for  better  and   all, 
But  you  can't  'spec'  a  stupid  ole  nigger 

Ter  stretch  his  mind  round  de  whole  ball. 
All  I  know  is :  With  things  gwine  like  you  say 

Den  us  nigh  to  de  golden  sho', 
Whar  dey  eats  des  butter  and  honey. 

And  whar  Yankees  ain't  Yankees  no  mo*. 

Greensborough,  Ala. 
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BY    JAY    BENSON 

I  SPENT  a  week  in  an  enterprising-  little 
Western  city  in  attendance  upon  a  Metho- 
dist Annual  Conference.  The  leading  mer- 
chant was  my  host.  After  dinner,  the  first 
day  of  my  visit,  we  were  talking  of  the 
growth  of  the  city  from  a  small  frontier 
settlement.  My  host,  who  was  proud  of  the 
little  city,  related  many  incidents  connected 
with  its  early  history.  Among  other  stories 
he  told  me  how  Methodism  began  by  a  ser- 
mon in  a  saloon. 

"  I  attended  the  first  Methodist  meeting 
ever  held  in  the  town.  It  was  a  terrible 
service.  I  tremble  now,  when  I  think  of  it, 
altho  it  was  so  many  years  ago.  Our  town 
was  a  pretty  tough  place.  The  chi^f  busi- 
nesses were  liquor  selling,  gambling  and  un- 
dertaking. There  was  a  funeral  every  day. 
If  some  one  did  not  die  from  disease  or  ac- 
cident there  was  a  murder.  The  street  or 
bar  room  fight  that  was  not  to  a  finish  at- 
tracted little  or  no  attention.  The  bowie 
knife  and  revolver  were  never  concealed. 
They  were  always  within  ready  reach.  If 
ever  a  place  deserved  to  be  called  hell  it 

was  N . 

"  I  was  a  youngster  who  had  run  away 
from  home  in  the  East  to  try  the  frolic  of 
frontier  life.  I  had  been  a  resident  about  a 
week.  As  I  was  passing  down  our  principal 
street,  I  noticed  a  horseman  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar garb  riding  slowly  along  as  if  he  were 
looking  for  some  one.  Noticing  me,  he  drew 
the  reins  of  his  horse  and  said: 

"  '  Young  man,  is  there  a  hall  or  room  of 
any  kind  in  this  place  large  enough  to  hold 
a  meeting  in?  I  am  a  Methodist  itinerant 
and  would  like  to  add  this  town  to  my  cir- 
cuit.   I  desire  to  hold  a  service  to-night' 

"  I  was-  so  amazed  that  for  a  moment  I 
was  silent  as  I  looked  closely  at  the  stranger. 
He  was  a  tall,  powerful  looking  man.  He 
had  a  clear,  resolute  eye,  a  lip  and  chin  that 
revealed  a  determination  nothing  could  balk. 
I  felt  that  he  was  a  man  who  did  not  Enow 
fear,  but  the  folly  of  the  question  became 
more  and  more  amusing  until  I  broke  out  in 
a  merry,  mocking  laugh. 
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"The  face  grew  stern;  the  eyes  shone 
with  a  light  like  the  gleam  of  steel;  the  voice 
hardened  to  a  cutting  curtness  almost  like 
anger: 

"  '  Does  it  amuse  you,  my  young  friend, 
to  have  me  ask  you  a  civil  question  ? ' 

"  I  replied  hastily:  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, 
for  my  discurtesy,  but  the  Idea  of  anybody 
wanting  to  hold  a  religious  meeting  in  this 
town  is  funny  enough  to  make  any  one 
laugh.  You  might  as  well  try  to  hold  a 
meeting  in  Perdition.' 

"  I  would  certainly  hold  a  meeting  in  Per- 
dition if  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  and  could 
get  in;  but  this  town  can't  be  as  bad  as  that* 
"  I  directed  him  to  '  The  Coyote,'  the  larg- 
est gambling  hell  in  town.    I  said: 

"  '  It  is  large  enough  to  hold  a  good  sized 
congregation,  and  it  has  one  advantage  over 
any  other  place.  It  is  always  full.  You 
will  be  sure  to  find  a  crowd  there,  night  or 
day.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  allow  you 
to  speak.  If  "One-eyed  Jack,"  the  proprietor, 
is  in  a  good  humor  he  may  kick  you  into  the 
street;  if  he  is  cross,  and  he  generally  is,  he 
may  shoot  you.' 

"  I  saw  the  circuit  rider  fasten  his  horse 
in  front  of  the  saloon  and  enter.    I  slipped 
in  to  see  the  sport.    The  preacher  stood  for 
a    moment,    just    inside    the    door,    looking 
around.    At  the  furthest  end  of  the  building 
a  powerful  man  with  a  black  patch  over  one 
of  his  eyes   was  swearing  at  a  bartender  in 
a    most   sulfurous    manner.      The    stranger 
approached  the  swearer  and  said,  as  he  re- 
moved his  hat  and  made  a  curteous  bow: 
"  *  Are  you  the  proprietor  of  this  place  ? ' 
"  *  One-eyed  Jack  '  was  about  to  reply  with 
a  savage  oath,  according  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom, when  the  peculiar  garb  and  the  dis- 
tinguished bearing  of  the  questioner  caused 
him  to  hesitate.    With  a  politeness  unusual 
to  him,  he  said: 
"  '  I  am,  sir;  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? ' 
"  *  I  am  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  I  would 
like  permission  to  preach  in  your  saloon.* 

"  *  Preach    in    my    saloon  !    When  ?  '  said 
Jack,  in  a  tone  of  amazement 
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"  '  Now  ! '  said  tbe  preacher. 

♦'  *  Well  I'll  be ,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Par- 
son, I'd  almost  said  a  cuss-word;  but  preach 
in  my  saloon  ! '  He  looked  about  and  heard 
the  clink  of  the  glasses,  the  banging  of  cards 
upon  the  tables,  the  harsh  laugh  and  the 
awful  oaths,  and  said: 

"  '  I  think,  Parson,  you  have  come  to  a 
mighty  poor  place  to  start  a  revival.' 

"  '  No  place  needs  it  more,'  said  the  min- 
ister, as  he  looked  with  a  respectful  but 
resolute  glance  into  Jack's  single  eye. 

" '  Let  him  preach,'  said  the  bartender, 
who  was  glad  to  have  his  employer's  wrath 
diverted  from  him.  '  Let  him  preach.  It 
will  be  fine  fun  for  the  boys.' 

"  *  Fun  ! '  roared  Jack,  '  I'd  like  to  see  any- 
body make  fun  of  my  guest.  Parson,  fire 
away.  I'll  be  the  deacon  of  this  revival.  If 
anybody  dares  kick  up  a  row,   I'll  be " 

"  '  There,  there,'  said  the  preacher,  '  Dea- 
cons don't  swear.' 

"  Jack  rang  the  huge  bell  with  which  he 
signaled  for  attention  when  he  had  an  an- 
nouncement to  make  or  a  command  to  give. 
In  a  few  seconds  there  was  silence.  All 
eagerly  looked  at  the  two  men  as  if  they  ex- 
l)ected  to  see  a  fight.  Jack  roared  out  in  a 
voice  that  could  be  heard  half  a  mile: 

"  *  Gents,  here's  a  Methodist  parson  who's 
honored  us  by  coming  to  town  to  start  a  re- 
vival. I  alius  said  "  The  Coyote  "  never  fol- 
lows, she  alius  leads.  We're  the  fust  saloon 
in  town  to  start  a  prayer  meeting  as  a  side 
show.  The  Parson's  goin'  to  hev  a  chance 
to  show  his  hand.  I'm  goin'  to  be  the  Dea- 
con of  this  protracted  meetin'.  If  anybody 
tries  any  funny  business  with  the  Parson, 
he'll  hev  to  settle  with  the  Deacon  ?  See  ? 
When  the  Parson  wants  somebody  to  come 
forrud  and  get  converted,  I'll  make  one  of 
my  bartenders  go,  and  you  can  stand  around 
and  see  the  show.  Now,  Parson,  fire  away. 
If  you've  got  any  gospel  that'll  reach  this 
crowd,  it'll  hev  to  be  like  my  whisky,  hot 
and  strong.' 

"  The  preacher  sprang  upon  a  table  and 
began  to  sing  a  Gospel  song.  His  voice  was 
full  and  powerful  and  the  air  was  a  popular 
war  ballad.  The  chorus  was  simple  and  all 
were  urged  to  join  in  singing  it.  In  less  than 
five  minutes  half  the  crowd  were  singing  as 


lustily  as  class-leaders  and  pounding  time 
with  their  fists  upon  the  card  tables.  After 
the  hymn  was  sung,  a  short  prayer  was  of- 
fered and  the  sermon  began.  It  was  a  plain, 
fervent,  manly  talk,  straight  from  an  earnest 
heart.  The  preacher's  face  was  sympa- 
thetic, his  voice  was  tender  at  times  and 
then  it  rose  in  a  ringing  tone  like  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet.  The  words  were  simple,  bold 
and  true.  He  plainly  told  them  of  the  dan- 
ger of  sin,  the  certainty  of  penalty  for  the 
sinner,  and  ended  with  an  exhortation  to  re- 
gain the  innocence  and  purity  of  their  child- 
hood days.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  pa- 
thetic picture  of  the  far-away  home,  where 
loved  ones  were  thinking,  weeping  and  pray- 
ing for  the  wicked  wanderer,  and  the  crowd 
was  hanging  in  breathless  silence  upon  his 
words.  An  angry  altercation  was  begun  at 
the  feet  of  the  preacher.  It  was  fierce  and 
brief. 

"  An  old  man  with  the  face  of  a  demon 
and  the  form  of  a  giant  was  playing  cards 
with  a  young  lad  with  long  curly  hair  and 
the  sweet  innocent  face  of  a  girl.  The  giant 
was  called  *  Slippery  Dick.'  He  was  the 
terror  of  the  town.  He  was  such  a  consum- 
mate trickster  with  cards  that  every  game 
was  deliberate  robbery  upon  his  part.  The 
lad  was  called  '  The  Baby,'  because  of  his 
face  and  curls.  When  the  two  sat  down  to 
play,  every  one  in  the  saloon  had  said  to  his 
neighbor: 

"  '  What  a  fool  "  The  Baby  "  is  to  try  to 
play  cards  with  "  Slippery  Dick."  ' 

"  The  death-like  silence  which  was  stirred 
only  by  the  low,  gentle  voice  of  the  preacher, 
was  broken  in  upon  by  '  The  Baby's '  clear 
boyish  treble: 

"  '  You're  a  cheat ! ' 

"  '  Slippery  Dick '  roared  with  the  fury  of 
a  mad  bull: 

"  '  You're  a  liar  ! ' 

"  Both  sprang  to  their  feet.  The  old  man 
snatched  his  revolver  from  his  belt.  The 
hammer  caught  in  the  fold  of  his  flannel 
shirt,  and  before  he  could  loosen  it,  the 
young  man  was  upon  him  with  the  spring  of 
a  tiger.  The  little  hand,  as  strong  as  steel, 
grasped  the  giant  by  the  throat,  a  huge 
bowie  knife  flashed  in  the  light,  and  the  next 
second  was  buried  in  the  old  man's  heart. 
He  sank  back  in  his  chair,  killed  instantly. 
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Beforo  a  iiiau  could  fitir,  Jack  had  pressed 
51  revolver  against  *  The  Baby's '  breast  and 
shouted : 

*' '  INIove  and  you're  a  dead  man  I ' 

**  The  young  man  coolly  folded  his  arms 
and  said  in  a  ringing,  defiant  voice: 

•'  *  He  cheated  me  and  I've  killed  him.  Do 
what  you  please  ! ' 

"  '  That  is  so,'  said  the  Parson,  whose  ser- 
mon had  been  so  suddenly  interrupted.  '  The 
old  man  has  cheated  in  every  move  he  has 
made.    His  sleeve  is  full  of  cards.' 

•*  Jack  gave  orders  to  search  the  body  of 
(the  dead  man.  When  a  whole  pack  of  cards 
were  found  concealed  about  his  person,  all 
accepted  this  as  certain  evidence  of  fraud. 
Jack  roared  out: 

"  *  This  court  decides  that  "  Slippery  Dick" 
was  caught  cheatin'  and  "  The  Baby "  is 
guilty  of  justifiable  homicide  and  goes  free. 
AH  in  favor  of  the  motion  say  "  Aye  !  "  ' 

"  A  thunder  of  *  Ayes  '  responded. 

"  *  All  opposed  say  "  No  "  '  said  Jack  as  he 
•cocked  his  revolver  and  glared  about  the 
room.  A  moment's  death-like  silence  fol- 
lowed.   Jack  in  a  lower  tone  said: 

"  *  This  court  is  unanimous  and  "  The 
Baby  "  is  acquitted.  The  Parson  will  now 
say  a  prayer  for  "  Slippery  Dick,"  and  we'll 
take  him  out  and  plant  him.' 

"  The  great  bell  rang  out  as  Jack  shouted: 

"  'All  up,  gents;  hats  off  ! '  Every  one 
stood  and  uncovered  the  head. 

"  I  have  heard  many  prayers  in  my  life, 
but  never  one  like  the  Parson's  over  *  Slip- 
pery Dick.'  The  preacher  towered  above  the 
sea  of  heads,  and,  with  eyes  closed,  talked 
with  God.  He  pleaded  for  mercy  for  the 
mob  of  sinners  before  him  who  were  on  the 
road   to   eternal   ruin.       He   uncovered   the 


hard  and  cruel  hearts  about  him  with  the 
fearless  and  steady  hand  of  a  master  sur- 
geon. You  could  hear  the  quick  gasp  of  sup- 
pressed breathing  as  each  one  of  the  pack 
of  reprobates  felt  the  unsparing  hand  reveal 
his  own  guilty  secret. 

"  The  prayer  for  Jack,  the  ringleader  in 
sin,  was  like  a  blast  from  a  furnace.  Jack 
covered  his  face  with  his  slouch  hat  and 
trembled  like  a  leaf.  The  petition  for  '  Slip- 
pery Dick '  was  a  picture  of  awful  sin  re- 
ceiving its  awful  penalty  in-  accordance  with 
Divine  law.  It  brought  a  sob  of  terror  from 
a  score  of  hearts.  When  the  prayer  reached 
*  The  Baby '  the  hard  voice  trembled  and 
broke  into  a  wail  and  ended  in  a  heart- 
breaking sob.  The  strong  man  pled  in  the 
name  of  the  mother,  who  through  her  burn- 
ing tears  prayed  day  and  night  for  the  loved 
boy's  return.  I  have  seen  trees  swayed  by 
a  cyclone  until  I  felt  as  if  they  must  be  torn 
from  their  roots  by  the  next  fierce  blast. 
So  that  mass  of  heads  swayed  and  bowed 
while  the  preacher  prayed.  When  the 
whispered  '  Amen '  was  uttered,  a  breath 
like  a  sigh  parted  the  lips  of  every  man  as 
he  looked  into  the  white  race  of  his  neighbor. 

"  Jack  was  the  first  to  regain  his  com- 
posure. His  voice  had  lost  all  of  its  rollick- 
ing tone  as  he  gently  and  solemnly  said: 

"  'A  collection,  gents,  for  the  Parson.' 

"  He  passed  through  the  crowd,  receiving 
a  coin  or  a  bill  from  every  hand,  and  poured 
the  hatful  of  money  into  the  Parson's 
pocket.  The  Parson  and  *  The  Baby '  went 
out  together.  As  soon  as  the  door  closed 
behind  them.  Jack  said: 

"  *  Gents,  "  The  Coyote  "  is  closed  until  to- 
morrow morning  at  6  o'clock.' 

"  The  crowd  passed  out  in  silence." 

Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


A  WINTER  DAY. 

BY    JOEL    BENTON. 

Out  of  the  Ulster  woods  a  crow  Above  the  Hudson's  iced  expanse 
Moves  lazily  on  slow-flapped  wings,  He  swoops  in  stately,  solemn  style; 

And  well  he  knows  the  place  to  go  And  casts  a  keen,  judicial  glance 

For  tid-bits  and  enticing  things.  This  way  and  that,  for  many  a  mile. 

The  clouds  are  dun,  the  air  is  cold. 

The  forest  stands  in  bleak  dismay ; 
But  for  one  wanderer,  winged  and  bold. 

No  life  would  warm  this  winter  day. 

POUGHKEHPSIE,    N.    Y. 


THE  NEW  RIGHT  AND    HOW  TO  OBTAIN  IT. 


BY    THE    HON.     SAMUEL    M.    JONES, 
Mayor  of  Toledo,  O. 


In  my  first  article  on  "The  New  Right,  or 
the  Right  to  Work,"  I  argued  chiefly  for  the 
disinherited,  the  millions  who  have  to  con- 
fess themselves  beaten  in  the  game  of  life, 
and  who  for  that  reason  are  living  the  most 
miserable  of  all  miserable  lives,  a  life  of  en- 
forced idleness.  I  now  want  to  enter  the  plea 
for  another  class,  the  well-to-do,  the  wealthy, 
who  are  leading  lives  of  idleness  that,  while 
not  calculated  to  excite  our  pity  as  does  the 
life  of  a  man  unable  to  find  employment,  who 
has  a  wife  and  little  ones  dependent  upon 
him,  are  yet  just  as  pitiable,  equally  deserv- 
ing of  sympathy  from  all  who  have  any  just 
conception  of  life  and  its  purposes,  as  is  the 
luan  who  suffers  the  pangs  of  hunger  be- 
cause he  is  denied  an  opportunity  to  work. 

In  e^ery  city  there  are  hundreds— thousands 
—of  young  men  and  women  who  are  practi- 
cally rotting  on  their  feet,  living  upon  incomes 
derived  from  the  fruit  of  other  people's  toil, 
having  no  more  part  or  lot  in  the  common 
life  about  them  than  the  marble  statuary  that 
adorns  their  homes,  or  the  painted  faces 
that  hang  on  their  walls;  and  these  have 
come  to  have  my  sympathy  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent with  those  at  the  other  end  of  the  so- 
cial line.  These  rich  men's  sons  and  daugh- 
ters have  a  right  to  work,  to  have  a  share 
in  the  creative  work  going  on  around  them. 
How  can  they  any  more  than  tlfe  others  love 
a  country  that  they  have  had  no  part  in 
making,  but  which  has  been  built  up  by  the 
toil  of  other  hands?  If  they  reflect  at  all, 
they  not  only  must  reflect  that  they  have 
not  contributed  to  the  creative  work  about 
them,  but  they  have  been,  indeed,  a  burden 
upon  the  body  politic,  drones  m  the  social 
hive,  rendering  no  service  whatever  in  re- 
turn for  that  which  is  given  to  them;  and  so 
I  now  want  to  include  in  my  plea  every  one 
of  God's  creatures,  whether  rich  or  poor. 

The  right  to  work  is  a  natural  right  in 
which  we  all  have  a  right  to  share,  and 
ought  to  share.  Work  is  a  necessity  in  the 
creation  of  a  human  being,  and  the  more 


useful  tlio  work  that  contributes  to  the 
building  up  of  the  pliysical  man,  the  more 
human  the  man  will  be;  and  many  of  our 
rich  men  have  learned  through  bitter  expe- 
rience that  the  very  money  that  has  enabled 
them  to  raise  their  sons  and  daughters  in 
idleness  has  been  a  curse  rather  than  a  bless- 
ing to  them.  William  Morris  says  that  '*  it 
is  right  and  necessary  that  all  should  have 
work  to  do,  work  that  should  not  be  over- 
wearisome  nor  over-anxious,  and  which  of 
itself  should  be  worth  the  doing,"  and  I 
agree  with  Morris  that,  "  turn  this  claim 
over  as  I  may,  look  at  it  as  I  will,  I  cannot 
find  that  it  is  an  exorbitant  or  extravagant 
claim;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  most  just 
claim." 

The  necessity  for  work  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  normal,  healthy  human  being  is  gen- 
erally recognized,  and  we  have  all  sorts  of 
schemes  for  providing  artificial  work  for  the 
well-to-do  to  whom  useful  work  is  not  avail- 
able. We  know  we  can  make  mere  bone, 
muscle  and  sinew  by  providing  artificial 
work,  such  as  is  found  in  every  well 
equipped  gymnasium,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  sort  of  work  has  the  moral  w^orth  or 
brings  with  it  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  the  feeling  that  we  have  contributed 
to  the  making  of  the  material  world  about 
us,  to  the  beautiful  and  useful,  to  the  sum 
total  of  the  comfort  of  our  fellow  men.  And 
so  these  reflections  have  led  me  to  the  point 
where  I  can  say  that  my  sympathies  are 
equally  divided  between  the  two  classes  of 
unfortunates  at  either  end  of  the  social  line — 
the  unfortunate  poor  and  the  unfortunate 
rich.  Indeed,  many  of  the  latter  are  living 
lives  of  enforced  idleness,  and  in  addition, 
they  are  living  wholly  artificial  lives,  entire- 
ly out  of  sympathy  with  the  common  life 
about  them,  growing  up  in  ignorance  of  the 
needs  of  the  w^orld  about  them,  growing  up 
without  the  knowledge  that  they  have  need 
of  work,  thanking  their  stars  that  they  have 
been  born  above  the  working  classes,  and 
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yet  growing;  up  witli  tho  belief  tluit  they  can 
In  some  way  share  in  the  conimou  stock  of 
patriotism;  that  they  can  share  the  same  pa- 
triotic impulses  and  love  of  country  that 
are  felt  by  people  who  have  made  sacrifices 
to  build  up  the  country  and  to  raise  up  its  in- 
stitutions. But  any  thoughtful  person  knows 
that  this  is  impossible,  that  in  no  just  sense 
can  we  appi'eciate  the  blessings  that  sur- 
round us,  wliether  they  be  spoken  of  in  more 
general  terms  as  the  blessings  of  liberty  or 
the  more  ordinary  blessings  of  home  <and 
home  comforts,  except  as  we  have  contrib- 
uted to  them  through  real  service. 

We  have  to  learn  that  "  service  brings  its 
own  reward."  Illustrating  the  pressure  that 
there  is  for  place  under  existing  conditions 
and  the  unfair  competition  that  the  poor  have 
to  meet,  I  relate  an  instance:  A  well-to-do 
gentleman  called  upon  me  with  the  request 
that  I  give  his  son  employment  "  in  almost 
any  capacity."  "  I  want  him  to  think  that 
he  is  earning  something.  Pay  him  $40  a 
month,  and  I  will  send  you  my  check  for 
that  amount  monthly,"  said  he.  This  man 
knew  the  value  of  work  and  was  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  "An  idle  brain  is  the  devil's 
workshop  "  is  an  old  saw  and  a  true  one;  it 
is  equally  true  whether  the  idler  be  poor  or 
rich.  God  never  made  a  place  for  drones 
in  human  society.  God  never  provided  a 
plan  whereby  a  human  being  could  be  happy 
and  be  idle.  Worlv  is  the  normal  condition 
of  the  healthy  man  or  woman  as  play  is  of 
the  healthy  child.  Any  social  system  that 
enforces  idleness  and  non-productive  life  on 
any  of  its  citizens  is  as  unscientific  in  the- 
ory as  it  is  vicious  and  wrong  in  practice.  I 
hail  with  delight  the  signs  that  I  see  of  the 
dawning  of  the  day  of  industrial  freedom, 
when  every  man  shall  be  as  free  to  exercise 
the  right  to  work  as  he  is  to-day  to  exercise 
the  right  to  vote  or  the  right  to  worship. 

To  make  this  right  a  realized  possibility  is 
the  next  great  step  for  this  nation.  The  fu- 
ture of  these  United  States  is  to  be  heroic 
and  spiritual.  We  are  to  be  a  great  people; 
great  in  something  besides  mere  bigness- 
great  in  quality.  AVe  are  to  ha  great  in  man- 
ifesting our  love  for  each  other.  We  are  to 
show  our  greatness  in  bringing  about  the 
realization  of  the  dream  of  the  founders  of 
tbe  republic,   and   in   demonstrating  to  tUe 


world  that  "all  men  have  an  inalienable  right 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happine.ss." 
This  will  be  demonstrated  when  the  right  to 
work  is  an  estal)lished  fact,  and  it  is  well 
under  way.  It  is  seen  in  the  growing  effort: 
at  socializing  the  nation.  The  people  arej 
trying  as  never  before  to  get  together.  We; 
see  it  in  countless  ways.  The  great  increase 
in  growth  of  fraternal  organizations  is  in- 
dicative of  the  struggle  that  is  going  on  in 
the  human  race  to  realize  brotherhood.  The 
growth  of  the  trusts  and  business  corpora- 
tions is  another  indication,  and  while  the 
growth  of  the  trusts  has  been  pointed  at  as 
something  to  occasion  alarm,  I  see  no  reason 
for  anxiety  concerning  them.  The  trusts 
and  combines  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
present  day  social  conditions.  Competition 
has  served  its  purpose.  Our  ability  to  pro- 
duce under  our  present  highly  organized 
business  system  has  grown  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  our  ability  to  distribute.  We  know 
much  about  production,  we  have  yet  to  learn 
the  art  of  distribution.  Our  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  machinery  and  the  perfection 
of  the  instruments  of  production  have 
brought  about  this  condition  and  have  dem- 
onstrated to  all  thoughtful  men  the  failure 
of  competition  as  a  social  system  under 
Avbich  a  race  can  live,  and  the  failure  of  com- 
petition has  led  to  the  building  up  of  the 
trusts. 

Men  want  to  love  each  other,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles,  men  will  love  each  other. 
This  spiritual  fact  is  fundamental  in  human 
affairs,  and  the  trusts  to-day  are  teaching 
the  people  the  most  valuable  lesson  of  econ- 
omy in  production.  I  am  well  aware  that 
it  is  not  a  moral  motive  that  animates  the 
building  up  of  the  trust.  I  am  also  indiffer- 
ent to  that  fact;  I  can  see  the  inevitable  re- 
sult. We  are  learning  that  the  trusts  are 
useful,  and  as  we  shall  come  through  the 
hard  school  of  experience  to  see  their  useful- 
ness, and  to  see  our  own  helplessness  while 
we  remain  outside  of  them,  we  shall  learn 
liow  to  use  them.  Already  we  are  learning 
llie  futility  of  legislating  against  them.  The 
last  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission practically  confesses  the  Interstate 
Commerce  law  a  failure,  and  nearly  all  of 
our  attempts  to  restrain  and  hinder  the  trusts 
ifl  t)5§  various  States  have  prQY^Q  these  laws 
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failures  of  the  Same  kind.  W(^  are  coming 
to  see  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  deal  with 
the  trusts  and  that  is  to  own  th(Mn  as  we  now 
own  the  poatortico  trust,  and  deny  private 
individuals tluM'ight  to  carry  letters  as  a  busi- 
ness. So  we  must  come  to  own  the  telegraph, 
the  express  and  railroad  trusts,  and  that  this 
movement  looking  to  final  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  trusts  for  the  benetit  of  the 
people  is  now  fairly  begun,  there  is  scarcely 
room  to  doubt,  and  the  growth  of  sentiment 
all  over  the  country  in  favor  of  municipal 
ownership  indicates  it.  The  unrest  and  dis- 
content of  the  popular  mind  with  existing 
social  conditions  indicate  it,  and  I  predict 
there  is  more  to  be  done  by  our  cities  in  mu- 
nicipal ownership  of  public  utilities  in  the 
next  ten  years  than  has  been  done  in  all  the 


years  of  our  history  that     have     preceded 
them. 

Municipal  ownership  will  not  establish  the 
right  to  work,  but  as  the  city  is  the  nucleus 
of  government,  and  as  we  come  to  making 
larger  recognition  of  social  obligation,  one  to 
the  other,  the  socialized  energy  of  the  mu- 
nicipality, State  and  nation  will  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  tlie  (luestion  of  the?  unemployed, 
and  the  problem  will  be  solved  bj-^  the  people 
of  these  United  States,  so  that  tlic  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  a  man  wanting  work  and 
unable  to  tind  work  will  be  as  rare  a  specta- 
cle in  this  country  of  ours  as  is  to-day  the 
spectacle  of  a  citizen  w^anting  the  right  to 
worship  or  the  right  to  vote  and  unable  to 
find  the  place  where  he  may  do  it. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


CANNED    BEEF. 

[In  response  to  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Philip  D.  Armour  we  have  received  the  following^comraunication 

from  Armour  &  Co.— Ed.  Independent.] 


To  the  Editor  of  Tue  Independent: 

In  response  to  your  request  for  our  views 
respecting  the  feasibility  of  putting  up  fresh 
beef  in  cans  for  use  in  the  field  or  else- 
where, we  have  to  reply  that  we  have  for 
many  years  been  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  goods  and  in  their  distribution 
in  the  manner  indicated.  We  have  sold  very 
large  quantities  to  the  British,  French,  and 
German  Governments  for  use  as  army  ra- 
tions and  have  shipped  thousands  of  cases 
to  Para,  Brazil,  for  transportation  2,000  to 
3,000  miles  up  the  Amazon  River,  for  the 
use  of  miners,  etc. 

The  recent  discussion  with  reference  to 
army  supplies  of  both  refrigerated  and 
canned  meats  has  very  generally  attracted 
public  attention.  Almost  all  the  trouble 
that  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  canned 
meats  we  think  may  be  attributed  to  the 
lack  of  facilities  for  their  preparation  as  a 
field  ration.  Boiled  meats,  as  is  well  known 
to  chemists  and  ex])ert  dealers,  must  contain 
more  nutriment,  pound  for  pound,  than  the 
ordinary  steak  or  roast  cooked  in  the 
kitchen.  This  is  not  a  subject  requiring 
■any   discussion    or   debate,    inasmuch   as   it 


has  been  thoroughly  determined  by  expert 
autliority  the  woi-ld  over. 

It  is  not  true  that  we  at  any  time  refused 
to  bid  on  canned  fresh  beef  for  the  army,  for 
the  reason,  as  alleged  to  you,  "  that  fresh 
beef  could  not  be  so  canned  as  to  be  safe 
for  use  in  the  field."  AVe  have  been  manu- 
facturers of  this  article  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  know  that  it  has  been  satis- 
factory both  for  domestic  consumption  and 
for  consumption  as  army  rations  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  Europe.  Canned  meats 
reciuire  very  considerable  care  in  their  han- 
dling and  quite  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
their  preparation  for  consumption.  In  cold 
climates  the  contents  of  the  can  are  firm, 
and  can  be  sliced  like  other  meats:  but  in 
hot  climates,  where  facilities  do  not  exist 
for  cooling  cans  before  opening,  according 
to  the  directions  printed  on  them,  the  con- 
tents are  apt  to  look  uninviting  upon  being 
opened.  As  before  stated,  the  question  of 
nutrition  cannot  arise  where  these  goods  are 
properly  manufactured  and  where  proper 
care  is  taken  in  their  preparation  for  con- 
sumption. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  to  many  who  are 
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unacciistoined  to  their  use  the  Insipidity 
tliat  clianiclerizes  nil  boiled  meats  was  an 
ol»jeclional)le  feature,  niainly,  we  tliinli. 
however,  because  of  tlie  al>senee  of  salt, 
pepper  or  other  necessary  condinients.  The 
(piestions  of  the  utility  of  canned  meats  and 
of  their  great  value  when  used  in  mining 
camps  and  everywhere  where  portable  and 
nutritious  food  is  a.  necessHy,  are  too  well 
settled  to  require  airy  lengthened  argu- 
ment in  their  favor.  The  process  by  which 
these  are  put  up  is  one  that  has  been  in  use 
for  seventy-five  years,  and  has  been  devel- 
oped during  the  past  thirty  years  in  a  com- 
mercial way,  so  that  now  all  descriptions  of 
food  products,  fish,  vegetables,  meats  of  all 
kinds,  are  canned  with  absolute  security  as 
to  results. 

One-tenth  of  the  United  States  Navy  ra- 
tion consists  of  roast,  corned  or  other  canned 
meats.  These  goods  are  regarded  by  the 
navy  as  extremely  desirable,  and  there  has 
never  been  a  single  complaint  from  the  Navy 
Department  of  the  character  of  the  canned 


meats  served  in  the  navy  as  a  ration. 
Canned  roast  beef  is  not  intended  to  be 
eaten  cold  from  the  can,  it  being  far  more 
palatable  when  prepared  with  the  addition 
of  vegetables  and  some  condiment  into  soups 
and  stews. 

The  navy  has  facilities  for  using  these 
goods  and  tinds  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
making  them  tlioroughly  palatable  and  sat- 
isfactory. 

In  reply  to  your  (piestion  as  to  whether 
any  chemicals  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  goods,  we  would  say  that  we  do  not 
believe  any  chemicals  whatsoever  are  used 
by  any  manufacturer,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  fact  that  all  outlay  in  that  direc- 
tion would  be  absolutely  superfluous,  and 
would  be  placing  additional  and  unnecessary 
cost  upon  the  price  of  the  goods.  The  ster- 
ilization of  the  contents  of  canned  goods  is 
absolutely  perfect  when  manufactured  by 
the  Appert  process,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made  above. 

Armour  &  Co. 


A    LAMENT. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  ARCHIBALD  LAMPMAN. 


BY    THEODORE    ROBERTS. 

His    was    not    the    glory    of    the    shattering    of  His    was   not    the    glory    of    the    thundering    of 

spears ;  wars ; 

He  did  not  cross  his  sword  with  Death,  where  His  was  not  a  nation's  voice! — are  his  a  na- 

scarlet  flags  are  hurled,  tion's  tears? 

Hut  Death  came  to  him  softly,  with  his  dark  To  him   the  night-winds  whispered   all   the   se- 

eyes  dim  with  tears,                       *  crets  of  the  stars, 

And  broke  a  dream  of  woodland-ways  across  He  was  priest  of  all  the  joyous  springs  and  of 

a  singing  world.  the  dying  years. 


So  doff  your  hats,  good  poet-men, 
No  fingers  lift  the  fallen  pen  ! 
The  sun  forgets  to  mark  the  time 
Without  the  music  of  his  rime. 


So  doff  your  hats,  good  gentlemen, 
For  hearts  were  made  to  bleed  again. 
With  Archie  gone,  and  all  his  rime, 
Who'll  tell  the  world  'tis  April-time? 

Fkeuekicton.  N.  B.,  Canada. 


IN   ARCTIC    MOONLIGHT. 


BY    ALHEkT 


A    MSMBEK    OH    THE    PhARY 


From  the  riiii  of  the  moon,  gliding  north- 
ward along  the  eliff-summits  of  Kllesmere 
Land,  there  fell  across  the  frozen  sonnd  a 
long,  golden  shimmer.  It  began  in  a  point 
at  the  hither  edge  of  the  distant  mountain- 
shadows,  broadened  regularlj^  over  the  level 
ice  and  vanished  under  the  feet  of  the  sledge 
party.  Neither  Kywingwa  nor  Telekoteah, 
his  father,  would  have  glanced  at  it  a  second 
time  if  the  white  man  had  not  behaved  so 
oddly.  In  all  the  cold  he  stood  motionless, 
with  eyes  uplifted  toward  the  shining  moun- 
tain-crests. Kywingwa  thought  he  might 
be  frozen. 

"What  is  he  doing?"  whispered  Kywing- 
wa. 

His  father  looked  up  from  the  broken 
sledge-runner  which  he  was  binding  together 
with  a  thong  of  walrus  hide. 

"  Be  silent,"  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  know. 
No  one  knows  the  ways  of  the  white  men. 
The  whole  white  tribe  is  a  little  crazy." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Kywingwa.  That  was 
well  known  among  Eskimos. 

"Yes,"  repeated  his  father.  "Ting-mi-huk- 
suah,  the  great  spirit,  made  them  first,  and 
they  turned  out  bad— like  your  first  harpoon. 
Therefore,  Ting-mi-huk-suah  sent  the  whole 
tribe  away  to  sea  in  one  of  his  old  shoes 
and  made  us.  ^^  e  are  the  perfect  tribe. 
"  There,"  concluded  Telekoteah,  with  a  final 
tug  at  the  knot.  "  Now  we  are  ready  to  go 
on  again.  What  is  it  you  see,  Kabluna-suah? 
Is  it  the  bear  ?  " 

The  white  man,  turning  half  about  to  lay 
one  hand  upon  Telekoteah' s  arm,  pointed 
with  the  other  hand  to  the  sky  above  the 
liorizon.  The  moon-rim  had  disappeared  be- 
hind a  peak.  Above  this  dark  crest  and 
around  it  the  air  was  liquid  with  light. 
The  stars,  rayless  yellow  balls,  floated  at 
different  distances  in  the  fluid,  like  phosphor- 
escence in  the  translucent  Arctic  Ocean. 

"  Telekoteah,"  asked  the  white  man,  whose 
face  was  working  with  the  effort  to  express 
a  subtle  idea  in  his  broken  Eskimo,  "  Tele- 
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koteah,  do  your  wise  men  tell  you?  Does 
Ting-mi-huk-suah  drink  moonlight?  Eh? 
Great  spirit  drink  moonlight?    Eh?" 

"  Ugh,"  responded  Telekoteah  shortly.  "  1 
was  afraid  it  was  the  bear.  No,  I  never 
heard  such  a  story.  Come,  let's  start.  The 
sledge  is  ready." 

'*  Tatinywa! ''  exclaimed  the  white  man. 
"  I  am  not  good  !  V\'ii  must  hurry.  We  load 
seal.  You  head,  I  tail.  Now  !  Good  ! "  he 
concluded,  as  the  seal  fell  snugly  into  place. 
•  Good  !  Now  rifle  !  Cartridges  all  gone  ! 
Rifle  no  good  !  Bear  come;  we  have  no 
rifle,  only  two  dogs.  Two  dogs;  j^ou  spear, 
I  knife.   Can  we  kill  bear  ?   Eh  ?   No  !   Eh  ?  " 

He  pictured  his  question  with  gestures, 
laughing  meanwhile  at  his  own  mistakes. 
Kywingwa,  who  had  been  looking  at  the 
moon,  could  not  help  laughing,  too,  but  Tele- 
koteah responded  only  by  a  grunt.  He 
moved  away  to  where  his  whip  lay  in  the 
snow.  Kywingwa  crept  to  the  white  man's 
side. 

"  Kabluna-suah,"  he  murmured,  "  I  have 
been  looking.  It  would  be  .  good  for  the 
spirits  to  drink." 

The  white  man  said  nothing,  but  in  a  mo- 
ment he  held  out  his  hand.  Kywingwa 
placed  his  own  in  it,  after  the  manner  he 
had  learned  from  the  white  people,  and  both 
man  and  boy  turned  once  more  to  the  illu- 
minated east.  Telekoteah  returned  with  his 
whip. 

"  Ready  ?  "  he  called  gruttty.  •  "  Unless  you 
want  your  friends  to  starve,  Kabluna-suah, 
start  the  sledge." 

"  Ready  ? "     exclaimed     the     white     man. 

"  Good  !  Must  hurry.  1  forgot.  How 
much  further  ?  " 

He  set  his  powerful  shoulder  to  the  up- 
standers  and  the  sledge  moved.  Teleko- 
teali's  eighteen  foot  whiplash  cracked  about 
the  ears  of  the  dogs  with  a  noise  like  the 
sound  of  an  iceberg  splitting.  The  two  half- 
tamed  creatures  sprang  erratically  forward. 

"  Huk,  huk,"  urged  the  Eskimo.    "  Go  on 
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Kasboo,  you  lazy  brute  !  About  a  sleep  fur- 
ther," he  replied  to  the  white  inau.  "  It  is  a 
pity  we  had  to  dodge  tlie  bear,  it  lost  us  half 
a  sleep's  distance.  It  is  (luite  a  sleep  further 
—  and  that,  if  we  can  pass  the  open  water; 
but  if  the  tide  is  ninning  we  shall  have  to 
wait    II uk  !    Huk  !    Kashoo  !  " 

"  Huk  !  Huk  !  "  echoed  the  white  man. 
"  Must  go  fast.    I  same  as  dog.    See  !  " 

He  hitched  a  spare  trace  to  the  runner  and 
plodded  onward,  pulling  with  the  team.  On 
the  other  side  Kywingwa  took  another  trace. 
The  boy's  hand  was  yet  glowing  with  Ka- 
bluna-suah's  grasp  and  in  his  heart  was  a 
still  warmer  glow\ 

*'  He  took  my  hand,"  thought  Kywingwa. 
"  He  never  did  that  with  any  other  Eskimo. 
He  likes  me.    1  would  give  my  life  for  him." 

"  Come,  come,  Kywingwa,"  exclaimed  the 
gruff  Telekoteah,  "  you  are  letting  your  trace 
hang  loose.    Pull  !  " 

Kywingwa  felt  the  blood  surging  in  his 
cheeks.  He  glanced  at  Kabluna-suah  timid- 
ly, but  tlie  white  man  was  smiling;  Kywing- 
wa saw  his;white  teeth  flash  in  the  moonlight. 

The  boy  straightened  his  trace  so  sharply 
that  it  twanged,  and  strained  with  all  his 
might. 

"  Perhaps  a  relief  party  has  come  from 
the  -  great  -  wooden  -  igloo  -  at-the-south,"  sug- 
gested Telekoteah. 

"  No,"  responded  the  white  man.  "  We  not 
come  to  the  wooden  igloo  yesterday.  There- 
fore, relief  party  started  yesterday.  Great 
leader  promised.  From  the  wooden  igloo  to 
camp  is  a  journey  of  three  sleeps.  Great 
leader  at  camp  two  sleeps  after  now.  Camp 
will  be  all  frozen.  Men  sleep  forever.  No 
oil,  no  five,  no  food.  We  bring  oil,  fire,  food. 
Hurry  !  " 

The  sledge  moved  but  slowly,  however. 
In  the  intense  cold  the  snow  lost  its  slipperi- 
ness,  and  turned  dry  and  shifty,  like  sand. 
The  dogs  scrambled  and  labored  and  shirked. 
Whenever  the  sledge  ran  against  a  mound 
they  sat  dow^n,  refusing  to  pull  until  the  load 
had  been  started,  and  Telekoteah's  redoubt- 
able whiplash  was  hurtling  about  their  ears. 

On  they  plodded,  in  the  midst  of  a  silence 
so  nearly  absolute  that  the  scrunching  of 
their  footsteps  seemed  to  echo  back  from  the 
cliffs  half  a  sleep's  journey  behind  them. 
Their  long,  dim  shadows,  at  first  stretching 


away  and  away  before  them,  gradually 
moved  till  they  lay  sharp  to  the  right.  By 
nnd  by  the  moon  in  full  circle  emerged  from 
behind  the  lofty  promontory  that  marked 
the  northern  end  of  the  sound.  The  whole 
expanse  of  ice  was  alight. 

Dividing  it  down  the  middle  ran  a  band, 
considerably  darker  than  the  white  fields. 
Extending  straight  away  to  the  north  it 
tapered  to  a  point  beneath  the  moon,  at  the 
horizon. 

"  There  is  the  channel,"  said  Telekoteah, 
'•  and  the  tide  is  just  full.  The  odds  are 
against  our  crossing  before  the  ebb  begins. 
Angoshuce  ta-ay!    I  think  I  hear  it  now." 

A  low  rumble  vibrated  from  the  field  be- 
neath them;  at  first  it  was  merely  a  trem 
bling,  but  as  the  ebb  increased  and  the  party 
approached  the  channel  the  noise  increased 
fearfully.  The  dark  band  began  percepti- 
bly to  move  toward  the  south.  The  midst  of 
its  shadow  sparkled  with  short  flashes,  some 
dim,  some  bright.  As  the  party  drew  still 
nearer  the  roar  resolved  into  two  sounds,  a 
succession  of  crashes  so  violent  that  the  solid 
ice-field  shook  and  heaved  and  cracked;  and 
beneath  the  crashes  an  undertone  of  clatter 
ever  beginning  near  at  hand  and  rattling 
away  into  the  distance.  The  sound  was  so 
tremendous  that  it  had  the  eff'ect  of  a  physi- 
cal force;  to  advance  toward  it  was  difficult, 
like  marching  in  the  teeth  of  a  wind. 

The  narrow  passage  between  the  solid 
fields  was  choked  with  loose  ice.  Only  here 
and  there  parallelograms  and  triangles  of 
black  w^ater  gleamed  momentarily;  the  width 
and  length  of  the  strait  was  crammed  with 
fragments  of  icebergs,  pans  of  flat  bay  ice, 
masses  of  rubble  whirling  round  and  round, 
heaving  into  piles,  turning  end  over  end, 
darkening  the  channel  with  their  shadows, 
flashing  out  gleams  of  moonlight  from  their 
facets,  steadily  grinding  and  crushing  their 
resistless  way  toward  the  south.  The  ocean 
twenty  sleeps  away  was  sucking  through 
the  sound  the  upper  fourteen  feet  of  water 
from  all  the  basins,  channels  and  bays  be- 
tween itself  and  the  great  frozen  sea,  north 
of  all  kuow^n  things.  Whatever  impeded  the 
msh  of  the  tide  must  burst. 

The  ice  floes  beat  against  the  firm  side 
walls  and  against  each  other,  jammed  across 
the  channel  and  received  pile  after  pile  of 
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trash  overlaid  upon  them  by  the  leaped  up 
waters.  No  jam  lasted  while  you  could 
count  your  fingers  and  toes;  always  the  ice 
in  the  center  burst  up  into  the  air  and  was 
instantly  hurried  away. 

The  party  halted  near  the  brinlv.    Teleko- 
teah  hauled  in  the  strings  that  drew  his  furs 
close  about  him,  found  a  comfortable  seat 
upon  the  seal  and  was  evidently  prepared  to 
be  patient  until  the  peaceful  time  of  low 
water.    But  the  white  man  advanced  to  the 
edge  of  the  channel  and  Kywingwa,  with  his 
hands  pressed  hard  over  his  ears,  followed. 
Conversation  was  out  of  the  question.    The 
boy  alternately  watched  the  resistless  forces 
displayed  before  him,  wondering  what  spirit 
was  causing  such  a  terrible  confusion,  and 
scanned  the  face  of  the  white  man.    Pres- 
ently a  large  floe,  rebounding  from  the  con- 
taining wall,  crushed  its  way  through  the 
rubble  almost  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
strait.      Kabluna-suah's  eyes  turned  fierce. 
It   worked   through   the   other   edge.       The 
white  man  returned  to  the  sledge,  seized  the 
upstanders  and  pushed  sledge,   Telekoteah, 
seal,  dogs  and  all  to  the  very  brink. 

"  He  is  crazy,"  thought  Kywingwa.    "  He 
means  to  cross." 

Telekoteah  also  understood,  for  he  made 
violent  gestures  of  protest,  and  at  last 
placed  himself  astride  the  sledge  with  his 
heels  and  his  spear  dug  into  the  ice.  Ky- 
wingwa knew  how  useless  his  father's 
strength  would  be  against  that  of  Kabluna- 
suah,  who  could  throw  in  a  wrestle  any  two 
Eskimos  together.  If  Kabluna-suah  had 
gone  crazy,  they  must  try  to  cross.  He 
gazed  north,  hoping  that  no  suitable  floe 
would  approach;  alas,  several  large  ones 
were  grinding  along  the  edge  of  the  strait. 
Away  to  the  left,  far  from   the  channel. 


A    broad    floe,    immovable    in    conflicting 
pressures,    rested   against   the   edge   of   the 
channel.       Kywingwa  saw   the   white   man 
bend   his   shoulder   to   the   sledge.    Another 
moment  and   it  was   rocking  upon   the  un- 
stable  support.       Kabluna-suah    seized    the 
cringing  dogs   and   tossed    them   after   the 
sledge.   Grasping  Telekoteah  by  the  shoulder 
with  one  hand,  he  motioned  to  Kywingwa 
Avith  the  other  to  leap  upon  the  floe.      The 
boy   gasped   but   obeyed.       He   was   barely 
aware    that    somehow    his    father   and    the 
white  man  had  followed,  and  that  the  floe, 
swung  away  from  the  brink,  was  borne  in 
the  full  fury  of  the  tide.    Round  and  round 
it  whirled,  to  the  right,  and  to  the  left.    Sick 
with  the  rocking  and  jolting  Kywingwa  lost 
all  sense  of  direction.      Hurled   against  a 
large  floe  the  pan  crumpled   up   almost  to 
his  feet.    Borne  against  a  jam,  it  tilted  up, 
and  sledge,  dogs  and  men  slid  in  a  mass  to 
the    edge.       The    jam    burst   and    the    floe 
righted.    Amid  the  flying  blocks  of  ice  from 
the  burst  Kywingwa  saw  his  father  fall  into 
a  patch  of  black  water  and  saw  Kabluna- 
suah  stoop  to  seize  him  by  the  hood.      At 
that  moment  the  floe  rested  against  the  field 
and  Kywingwa  sprang  upon  solid  ice. 

For  a  moment,  lying  in  a  heap,  he  forgot 
the  bear,  his  companions,  even  the  noise, 
in  the  sweet  sense  of  his  safety.  A  blow 
upon  the  foot  startled  him.  The  sledge, 
drawn  by  two  terrified  dogs,  was  slewing 
past  him.  The  boy  looked  for  his  father  and 
Kabluna-suah.  The  white  man,  with  Tele- 
koteah in  his  arms,  was  in  the  act  of  leaping 
to  the  firm  ice.  He  thrust  the  Eskimo  safe 
across  the  slush  and  water  and  dropped  him 
heavily,  but  missing  his  own  footing  he  fell 
with  his  legs  in  the  water,  but  before  Ky- 
wingwa could  reach  him,  the  white  man  had 


something  was  moving.  Kywingwa  sprang  swarmed  upon  the  surface  and  lay  panting, 
upon  a  block  of  ice  to  see  better.  The  thing  Kywingwa  hastened  to  raise  his  father, 
passed  through  the  shadow  of  a  berg  and     The  old  Eskimo's  head  and  arms  hung  limp; 


changing  its  course  drew  rapidly  near. 

The  boy  ran  to  where  his  father  and  the 
white  man  were,  arguing  with  lips;  making 
sounds  unheard. 

"  The  bear,  the  bear  !  "  cried  Kywingwa. 
His  voice,  too,  was  lost,  but  the  motion  of 
his  lips  told  the  news.  Telekoteah  sprang 
from  the  sledge  and,  raising  himself  on  tip- 
toe, scanned  the  fields. 


his  heart  beat  but  feebly.  Evidently  the  evil 
spirits  had  entered  into  him. 

'' Angoshuee  ta-ay!"  mourned  Kywingwa. 
"What  shall  we  do  !  In  tliis  noise  the  spirits 
will  never  hear  a  charm-song." 

Nevertheless,  he  lifted  Telekoteah's  head 
upon  his  knee— a  matter  of  some  difficulty, 
for  the  Eskimo's  wet  clothing  had  frozen 
stiff— and  began  to  sway  his  own  body  to 
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Mud   fro,   Mild   sing  nii   cxoreisni   to   the  evil 

ones: 

*'  Ai-iji-l-ai-i-y(t ! 
Ai-yi-i-ai-i-yah!  " 

he  sanj?.    He  could  not  hear  his  own  voice; 

certainly  the  spirits  would  not  be  frightened. 

Moreover,  in  spite  of  his  reindeer  skin  coat 

and  his  birdskin  shirt,  he  was  beginning  to 

be  cold.    Still  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 

sing: 

''  Ai-yi-e-yi-e-yah! 

Ai-yi-e-yi " 

A  shadow  fell  across  his  lap.  Kabluna- 
suah  stood  beside  him— on  one  foot.  The 
other  foot  Jiung  from  his  waist  by  a  piece  of 
harpoon  line  and  the  white  man  supported 
himself  on  Telekoteah's  lance.  Bending 
over  he  held  Telekoteah  for  a  moment  by 
the  wrist. 

Kywingwa  pointed  interrogatively  to  the 
suspended  foot,  but  Kabluna-suah,  without 
repljnng,  signed  to  him  to  rise,  and  still  bal- 
ancing upon  the  spear,  grasped  Telekoteah's 
shoulder  and  dragged  him  forward  a  pace. 
Something  dropped  from  the  uplifted  foot 
and  lay,  a  little  dark,  frozen  sphere,  in  the 
white  snow. 

"  Tathigica! ''  said  the  boy.  "His  foot  is 
crushed.  And  the  camp  half  a  sleep  away. 
We  shall  never  get  there." 

The  white  man  impatiently  beckoned  for 
assistance,  and  together  man  and  boy 
dragged  the  injured  Eskimo  to  the  sledge, 
which  had  stopped  against  a  mound.  They 
\vrapped  him  in  heavy  riding  furs  and  lashed 
him  down  upon  the  seal.  Kabluna-suah 
pointed  to  the  traces  and  Kywingwa  me- 
chanically disentangled  them  and  looked 
about  for  the  whip.  It  lay  twisted  about 
in  the  snow,  near  the  channel.  The  boy  ran 
to  pick  it  up. 

In  the  passage  the  piles  and  pinnacles  were 
ever  marching  south.  An  unusually  high 
berg  moving  from  before  him  left  revealed 
the  opposite  side  of  the  strait.  There,  resting 
her  fore  paws  upon  the  block  of  ice,  tossing 
her  black  nose  up  and  down,  stood  the  bear. 

''Na-na-na-va-a-au!"  Kywingwa  felt  that 
he  was  saying  it.  "  Hello,  old  lady  I  You 
followed  us,  did  you,  but  you  dare  not  cross. 
But  then,"  he  added,  "  we  must  have 
crossed." 

}Ie  faced  the  shore.      From   the  moon,  at 


her  highest,  Ihc  light  slanted  along  the  edge 
of  a  line  of  cliffs.  Their  towx'Hng  facades, 
almost  bared  of  snow  by  the  furious  Arctic 
winds,  showed  rugged  and  brown  against 
the  general  whiteness.  Just  opposite  the 
wall  advanced  in  a  bold  promontory.  To 
the  south  the  monstrous  black  shadow  of 
this  bluff  obliterated  the  cliffs  and  the  ice 
for  what  seemed  like  a  sleep's  distance;  but 
far  above  the  shadow,  among  the  stars  them- 
selves, gleamed  faintly  the  silvery  interior 
snow-cap. 

It  was  toward  this  promontory  that  the 
liarty  had  been  laying  its  course.  There  a 
white  man  and  two  Eskimos  awaited  food 
1 10111  a  white  man's  cache  across  the  sound. 
It  was  to  sustain  them  in  a  journey  of  three 
sleeps  to  the  settlement  and  plenty.  If  it 
failed  to  come  they  would  die. 

"  If  they  would  only  come  to  meet  us," 
thought  Kywingwa.  "  I  don't  believe  w^e 
shall  ever  reach  them.    My  father  perhaps 

frozen  and  Kabluna-suah  hurt "  and  here 

the  recollection  burst  upon  Kywing^^N^a  that 
while  Kabluna-suah  had  come  t(^  harm,  he, 
Kywingwa,  had  run  aw^ay. 

"  I  deserted  him,"  thought  the  poor  boy. 
'•  I  said  I  would  give  my  life  for  him,  and  I 
ran  away.  Kabluna-suah  hates  cowards.  I 
am  a  coward.    I  am  worthless." 

But  presently,  with  the  energy  of  his  race, 
he  set  about  thinking  of  ways  to  mend  the 
situation. 

"  I  am  no  coward,"  he  resolved.    "  I  Mill 

show  Kabluna-suah.    I  will yes,  I  know 

what;  I  will  go  alone  to  the  camp  and  fetch 
aid." 

Rejoicing  in  this  bright  plan  he  hastened 
to  the  sledge. 

Kabluna-suah  had  bound  up  his  injured 
foot  with  furs,  and,  seated  upon  the  sledge 
runner,  pressed  both  hands  to  his  head.  As 
Kywingwa's  shadow  fell  near  him  the  white 
man  looked  up,  smiled  feebly  and  rose  upon 
his  sound  foot.  He  braced  against  the  up- 
standers  to  push,  and  signed  to  Kywingwa 
to  crack  the  Avhip. 

"  Kabluna-suah,"  protested  the  boy,  illus- 
trating his  speech  with  gestures  and  shout- 
ing with  all  his  force,  "  I  will  go  to  the  camp 
and  bring  Dokt." 

The  words  were  lost  in  the  clatter,  but 
Kabluna-suah  seemed   to   understand.      He 
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shook  his  head,  however,  ami  with  his  right 
hand  imitated  the  flourish  of  a  whip-stock. 
With  his  hopes  of  retrieviug  Kabliina-siiah's 
good  opinion  gone,  unhappy  an<l  discouraged, 
Kywiugwa  started  the  team. 

Progress  was  not  rapid.  Kabluna-suah 
liopping  upon  his  sound  foot  pushed  against 
the  upstanders.  Kywiugwa,  with  a  trace  in 
his  left  hand  and  the  whip  in  his  right,  both 
hauled  at  the  load  and  directed  the  dogs. 
Thus  they  marched  with  the  constancy  of 
desperation  for— Kywiugwa  never  knew 
how  long.  The  deafening  noise  of  the  tide- 
borne  ice  lessened  away  in  the  distance. 
Presently  Kywiugwa  could  hear  his  own 
shouts  to  the  dogs.  The  shadow  of  the 
promontory  was  at  hand.  The  cliff  hung 
above  them. 

The  sledge  ran  against  a  hummock.  The 
dogs  ceased  to  pull,  seated  themselves  and 
lolled  out  their  tongues.  Kywiugwa,  ex- 
hausted and  discouraged.would  have  liked  to 
rest.  He  looked  questioningly  back  at  Kab- 
luna-suah. The  wiiite  man  w^as  straining  to 
start  the  sledge. 

"  Hurry,  Kywingw^a,"  he  gasped,  brokenly. 
"  Go  on;  must  go  on.    Hasten  !  " 

He  lurched  forward  and  fell  upon  the 
sledge.    Kywiugwa  ran  to  his  aid. 

"  Let  me  go  to  the  camp  and  bring  Dokt," 
he  begged.  "  It  is  a  short  journey.  Except 
for  the  shadow  we  should  see  the  snow 
huts." 

"No,"  gasped  the  w^hite  man  "No! 
Bear  will  come.  Cross  at  low  i  le.  Low 
tide  now.  Bear  come— eat  prov  Jons— kill 
us— friends  will  starve." 

In  the  act  of  staggering  to  his  place  behind 
the  upstanders  he  swung  his  wounded  foot 
against  the  runner  and  collapsed  on  the 
snow.  Kywiugwa  perceived  that  the  de- 
mons had  entered  into  him  too. 

"  Kabluna-suah  !  Kabluna-suah  !  "  he 
called.  He  chafed  with  his  rough  mittens 
as  much  of  the  w^hite  man's  face  as  was 
left  uncovered  by  the  hood,  shook  the  heavy 
shoulders  and  called  again  and  again.  But 
the  white  man's  neck  refused  to  stiffen. 
Kywingw^a  lifted  the  broad  shoulders  to  rest 
against  the  sledge,  and  prepared,  not  confi- 
dently, to  sing  a  charm. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  a  short,  dull 


uoise.  Was  it  a  splitting  iceberg  or  a  rifle 
shot?  For  a  long  time  Kywiugwa  listened 
as  well  as  he  could  with  his  heart  pumping 
the  blood  against  his  ear  drums,  till  they 
seemed  ready  to  burst. 

The  sound  rang  out  again.  Kywiugwa 
drew"  his  knife,  slashed  off  the  traces  and 
gave  cry  to  the  dcgs. 

"  Get  away,  Kashoo,  get  away.  Huk  ! 
Huk  !    Get  away  !  " 

He  sent  the  long  wiiip  lash  at  the  ear  of 
the  leader.  A  tuft  of  hair  flew  up  and  the 
dog  yelped.  A  third  shot  came  in  reply. 
Kashoo  gave  call  with  his  nose  in  the  air, 
and  scampered  into  the  shadow.  The  other 
dogs  followed.  Kywingw^a  ran  to  the  white 
man. 

"  Kabluna-suah,  Kabluna-suah  !  "  he 
shouted,  "  Dokt  is  coming.  They  are  com- 
ing." 

The  white  man's  eyes  unclosed. 

"  Good,"  exulted  Kywiugwa.  "  The  evil 
spirits  fear  Dokt.    They  have  gone." 

Kabluna-suah's  lips  moved.  Kywiugwa 
bent  his  ear. 

"  The  bear,"  whispered  the  white  man. 
"  The  bear." 

"  Dokt  is  coming,  Kubluna-suah,"  re- 
peated Kywiugwa.    "  Dokt  is  almost  here." 

"  The  bear,"  feebly  insisted  the  white  man. 
"  I  hear  him— bear— " 

"  There  is  no  bear,"  said  Kywiugwa. 

Nevertheless,  impressed  with  the  fainting 
man's  earnestness  he  scanned  the  white 
wastes. 

The  shadow  in  the  sledge  track  traced  a 
faint  trail  out  into  the  distance.  It  ended 
in  something  -that  moved.  Kywlngwa  ran 
forw^ard  a  few  paces.  Though  he  could  not 
make  out  the  creature's  outlines,  he  knew 
that  there  was  only  one  living  thing  abroad 
on  the  ice. 

"  Dokt,   oh   Dokt  !    Come  I    Come  !  " 

The  echoes  of  his  cry  returned  to  Kywing- 
wa  from  the  cliffs.  No  other  sound  broke 
the  silence.  The  bear,  in  plain  sight,  ceased 
to  nose  along  the  trail,  and  broke  into  a  gal- 
lop. 

"  Dokt  !  Do-o-okt  !  "  Surely  he  heard  a 
reply— was  it  an  echo?  The  bear  was  almost 
at  hand;  he  could  see  the  black  tip  of  his 
nose. 
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"  Dokt  !  "  be  criod  once  more,  and  then, 
being  bnt  a  boy  after  all,  he  bnrst  into  tears 
and  tnrned  to  run. 

He  ran  almost  into  the  nrins  ol*  Kabluna- 
suah.  The  white  man  was  standing,  as  Ky- 
wingwa  noticed  even  in  his  surprise,  lirmly 
on  both  feet.  He  hnd  abandoned  the  lance, 
but  holding  the  rifle  by  the  barrel  hi)  bran- 
dished it  over  his  shoulder.  Kywingwa's 
panic  was  partially  stilled.  He  picked  up 
the  spear  and  ranged  himself  by  the  white 
man's  side. 

As  the  bear  drew  near  she  slackened  her 
gallop  into  a  trot;  then  paused.  For  a  mo- 
njent,  snarling  suspiciously,  she  glared  at 
her  opponents.  Kywingwa  brandished  the 
spear  and  she  took  a  step  forward.  The 
white  man,  already  tottering,  swung  his 
weapon  uselessly  and  fell  with  the  force  of 
his  own  blow.  The  bear  charged  upon  him. 
Kywingwa  sprang  to  the  right,  levelled  his 
lance,  and  sobbing  out  his  rage  and  desper- 
ation in  a  fierce  "  A-a-a-a-ah  !  "  he  thrust 
his  weapon  into  the  brute's  sholder. 

The  bear  turned  from  Kabluna-suah, 
splintered  the  spear  with  a  blow  of  her  paw, 
and  rushed  toward  her  latest  enemy. 

With  hunched  up  shoulders  and  head 
down,  certain  that  in  a  moment  he  should 
feel  the  claws  on  his  back,  the  boy  sped 
away.  He  heard  behind  him  the  shuffling  of 
the  bear's  feet  in  the  snow;  the  animal's 
snarls  filled  the  air.  Kywingwa's  breath  be- 
gan to  come  in  hot  gasps;  his  feet  had  turned 
to  iron-stone.  The  snarling  drew  nearer— his 
knees  were  giving  way — the  noise  was 
deafening.  Kywingwa  had  never  before 
heard  a  bear  bark,  yet  this  one  was  barking 
like  a  dozen  bears. 

The  boy's  legs  refused  to  carry  him  an- 
other step,  and  he  fell  to  his  hands  and 
knees.  He  was  aware  that  the  snarling 
ceased;  the  bear  must  be  ready  to  strike. 
Kywingwa  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Something  dashed  by  him,  blowing  his 
long  hair  away  from  his  hands  with  the 
wind  of  its  rapid  passage.  He  uncovered 
his  face.  A  shadow  was  fleeting  by;  another 
followed  and  another. 

The  gloom  of  the  great  cliff  fell  across  the 
snow  not  twenty  paces  away.  In  behind  the 
edge  a  spot  of  blackness  moved  toward  him, 
detached  itself  from  the  mass,  swept  across 


llui  light  space  and  passed  over  him,  as  he 
had  seen  a  wave  surge  over  a  reef  in  the 
bay. 

It  was  a  wave  of  dogs.  Grimly  silent  ex- 
cept for  their  panting  and  the  rush  of  their 
leet,  with  wolfish  heads  low  and  furred  tails 
straight,  they  leaped  across  the  snow  to 
wliere  the  bear,  brought  to  bay  by  the  lead- 
(•rs,  stood  reared  upon  her  haunches.  At  her 
feet  the  pack  burst.  A  confusion  of  creat- 
ures, leaping  hither  and  thither,  darting  at 
the  bear's  hind  quarters  and  springing 
away,  galloping  round  the  quarry  in  a  con- 
fusing circle.  Every  dog  of  them  was  giving 
tongue  at  the  utmost  pitch  of  his  voice,  and 
the  air  vibrated  with  the  noise. 

Even  then  Kywingwa,  stupefied  with  his 
exertions,  but  half  comprehended  the  scene. 
But  presently  more  shadows  arrived;  the 
shadows  of  men.  Kywingwa's  brother; 
afterward  Dokt,  and  with  him  a  tall, 
straight  figure— the  great  Captain  of  all  the 
white  men  from  the-wooden-igloo-at-the 
south.    The  relief  party  had  come  after  all. 

The  white  men  ran  to  the  sledge.  Kywing- 
wa's brother  raised  the  lad  from  the  snow 
and  helped  him  to  make  a  slow  way  after 
them.  Before  they  reached  the  party  some 
one  fired  a  rifle  and  the  bear  fell  among  a 
heap  of  dogs. 

Kabluna-suah,  supported  by  the  leader, 
was  drinking  Dokt's  charm  medicine.  Pres- 
ently Kywingwa  heard  his  voice;  the  tones 
were  low  and  the  white  men  bent  their 
heads  to  catch  the  words.  Kywingwa  could 
not  catch  them  at  all. 

In  a  moment  Dokt  straightened  up,  and 
called  his  name  loudly. 

"  Kywingwa,"  he  cried.  "  Where  is  Ky- 
wingwa ?  " 

His  voice  sounded  strained  and  Kywingwa- 
was  frightened. 

"  Here,"  he  answered  feebly,  "  I  couldn't 
help  running  away,  I " 

But  Dokt  seized  him  by  the  shoulders  and 
knees,  tossed  him  into  the  air,  caught  him 
on  the  way  down  and  almost  squeezed  his 
breath  away.  Kywingwa  noticed  frozen 
drops  on  the  white  man's  cheeks.  He  must 
liave  been  running  fast  if  his  eyes  watered. 

The  boy  understood  dimly  from  the  ways 
of  the  white  people,  always  incomprehen- 
sible to  every  one  except  their  own  crazy 
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tribesmen,  that  he  was  not  in  disgrace.    But  wealth    so    fabulous    until    the    remarkable 

he  was  indeed  surprised  when  they  began  to  summer  day  arrived  when,  upon  the  great 

give  him   things— priceless   pieces   of   wood,  wonian's  l)()at,  in  company  with  his  mother 

knives,  hatchets  and  even  a  little  rifle  with  and  father  and  Dokt  and  Kabluna-suah  he 

many  things  to  put  in  it  that  go  "  boo  "  and  entered  the  harbor  of  New  York  and  saw 

kill    reindeer   from   a   distance.    Indeed,    he  the  magnificence  of  the  great  white  tribe, 
was    not    quite   easy    in    the    possession    of       new  Yokk  City. 


PORTO    RICO.  THE    LAND    AND   THE    PEOPLE. 

BY    WILLIAM    HAYES    WARD,    D.l).,     LL.l). 


That  Porto  Rico  will  become  a  winter  re- 
sort, like  the  Bermudas,  1  cannot  doubt.  Al- 
ready the  bold  ridge  across  the  bay  from  San 
Juan  has  been  selected  by  public  consent 
as  the  fit  site  for  a  great  hotel  like  those  in 
Florida.  But  first  there  will  need  to  be 
speedier  and  more  frequent  steamship  serv- 
ice. Porto  Rico  has  great  advantages  in 
climate  and  scenery  to  attract  visitors.  Be- 
cause it  stands  far  out  into  the  Atlantic,  it 
catches  the  full  benefit  of  the  steady  trade 
winds.  Cuba  pushes  its  western  point  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  as  far  south  from 
Florida  as  New  York  is  from  Albany.  To 
reach  Porto  Rico  from  Florida  one  has  to 
skirt  the  whole  northern  shore  of  Cuba,  then 
sail  past  Hayti,  and  he  will  not  catch  sight 
of  the  furthest  western  end  of  Porto  Rico 
until  he  has  sailed  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  from  Havana.  The  trade  winds 
give  an  equable  climate,  and,  in  blowing 
across  the  thirty-five  miles  of  the  island's 
width,  they  cannot  become  heated,  as  they 
must  rise  four  or  five  thousand  feet  to  cross 
the  mountains,  which  make  the  backbone  of 
the  island.  The  temperature  in  winter  every 
day  reaches  about  eighty  degrees,  and 
ninety-two  degrees  is  the  extreme  limit  of 
summer  heat.  The  nights  are  never  sultry. 
Through  the  winter  the  sky  remains  beau- 
tifully clear  and  blue,  cumulus  clouds  float 
about  the  horizon  day  after  day,  occasionally 
shading  the  sun  or  even  giving  a  brief  spit 
of  rain,  which  may  become  a  smart  shower 
on  the  hills.  The  air  is  not  dry,  nor  is  it  too 
moist;  it  stands  at  about  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  saturation.  No  winter  visitor  could 
have  anything  but  praise  for  the  Weather 
Bureau  man  of  Porto  Rico. 


Then  the  island  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  world.  It  is  about  two-thirds  the 
size  of  Connecticut,  and  nearly  the  same 
sliape,  three  times  as  long  as  it  is  wide.  The 
mountains  rise  from  the  coast,  leaving  no 
sandy  barrens  and  almost  no  stretches  of 
marsh.  The  lower  swales  and  valleys  afford 
rich  fields  for  pasture  or  for  sugar  cane.  On  the 
knolls  are  orchards  of  cocoanut;  about  the 
houses  and  huts  are  groves  of  bananas;  on 
the  hills,  to  their  summits  grows  the  coffee, 
protected  by  the  shade  of  small  trees.  This 
coffee  is  of  a  high  quality,  and  is  all  ab- 
sorbed by  the  European  market.  There  is 
grass  everywhere,  densely  matted  and  low, 
or  wliere  cultivated  growing  half  high 
enough  to  cover  the  big  cattle.  The  abso- 
lutely clear  sky,  without  smoke  or  haze  or 
dust,  the  constant  verdure,  the  tropical  vege- 
tation, the  beautiful  mountain  scenery,  make 
I'orto  Rico  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  it  needs  roads.  There  is  only  one  road 
on  the  island  that  deserves  the  name,  that 
from  San  Juan  to  Ponce,  and  that  is  perfect. 
The  patches  of  railroad  hardly  deserve  the 
name.  The  visitor  is  in  trouble  whenever  he 
tries  to  travel,  and  business  is  utterly 
checked.  You  land  at  San  Juan,  nearly  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  northern  coast, 
and  try  to  go  about  the  island.  You  have  to 
take  the  daily  train,  which  starts  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  narrow-gauge 
railway.  By  niue  o'clock,  traveling  west, 
you  reach  the  considerable  town  of  Arecibo, 
near  the  middle  of  tlie  northern  coast,  and 
an  hour  or  more  later  you  reach  Camuy,  the 
end  of  the  route.  There  a  carriage  meets 
you,  which  will  carry  three  passengers,  but 
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i\w.  seats  arc  ali-cad.v  cn^^ajiod,  and  you  go  to 
the  "hotel,"  and  wail  for  two  lionis  while 
the  proprit^tor  S(M1(1s  out  into  the  country  to 
Ret  horses  for  another  eurriagc.  At  last  you 
are  started  for  Aquadilla,  where  you  can 
again  take  the  train.  The  tough  little  horses 
are  lashed  all  the  way.  You  arc  lucky,  for  it 
is  winter,  and  there  are  not  many  deep, 
black,  mud  holes,  or  the  road  would  be  ut- 
terly impassable.  You  go  crashing  up  hill 
and  down,  over  rocks,  tipping  into  ruts,  won- 
dering that  the  stout  carriage  does  not  break, 
and  that  the  driver's  whip-arm  is  not  lame. 
The  road,  if  it  has  ever  been  made,  has  been 
repaired  only  by  the  winter  torrents.  You 
find  streams  which  must  be  impassable 
rivers  in  the  rainy  season,  and  at  every  ford 
you  note  the  women  washing  their  clothes, 
and  you  wonder  if  this  is  the  water  which 
supplies  the  towns  below.  You  change 
horses  after  some  three  hours  of  this  torture 
and  the  same  lashing  at  last  takes  you  into 
the  streets  of  Aquadilla,  but  the  poor  beasts 
can  go  no  further,  and  you  have  to  jump  into 
another  carriage  and  a  swift  drive  takes  you 
to  the  station,  always  a  mile  or  two  out  of 
town,  where  you  are  lucky  to  catch  the  even- 
ing train,  which  will  carry  you  twenty  miles 
to  Mayaguez.  Ah  !  but  will  you  not  have 
to  suffer  in  Purgatory  for  allowing  those 
horses  to  be  thus  lashed  without  cessation 
all  those  hours  ?  And  yet,  how  can  you  at 
once  reform  the  four-century-old  customs  of 
a  people  who  could  understand  neither  your 
language  nor  your  sympathy  for  brute 
beasts  ? 

You  have  now  reached  Mayaguez,  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  Porto  Rico,  situated  at  its 
extreme  western  end,  a  city  with  broad 
streets,  fine  houses,  and  much  wealth. 
Somehow  its  people  have  escaped  the  worst 
evils  of  Spanish  oppression,  being  furthest 
from  the  center  of  government.  But  there 
is  no  railroad  the  other  side  of  Mayaguez; 
you  must  again  take  a  carriage  and  risk  a 
smash-up  here  and  Purgatory  hereafter. 
Five  hours  of  galloping  and  creeping,  of 
sinking  and  swaying  and  tumbling,  takes 
you  to  Y'auco,  a  town  half  of  whose  in- 
habitants climb  like  goats  to  their  little  dirty 
huts  of  palm-leaves  and  thatch  on  the  steep 
gide  of  the  hill,  and  whose  Alcalde,  educated 
himself  iu  Spain  and  Belgium,  (Joes  oot  want 


any  American  scliools.  The  n<'Xt  morning 
an  early  train  will  take  yon  to  Ponce,  the 
second  city  on  the  island,  and  wliicli  has  an 
even  larger  American  poi)nlation,  I  think, 
than  San  Juan.  Y'ou  have  now  ridden  over 
nearly  every  mile  of  railroad  on  the  island, 
and  yon  have  driv<'n.  or  been  driven,  over 
two  of  the  best  roads,  always  excepting  the 
famous  military  road  which  will  take  you 
fi'om  I'once  to  San  Juan.  Had  you  at- 
tempted to  drive  from  Arecibo  into  the  in- 
terior to  visit  the  beautifully  situated  and 
beautiful  town  of  Utuado,  second  only  in  the 
enterprise  of  its  people  to  Mayaguez,  j'ou 
would  have  been  wise  to  take  no  carriage, 
but  to  trust  your  weight,  if  not  too  heavy,  to 
the  back  of  a  horse  selected  for  its  size;  and 
3'ou  would  have  fared  worse  if  you  had  tried 
to  go  to  any  other  interior  town  off  the  mili- 
tary road. 

But  a  daj',  or,  better,  two  days,  on  that 
road  is  a  memory  for  a  lifetime.  What  could 
it  have  been  but  military  needs  that  could 
have  led  the  Spanish  Government  to  bestow 
such  a  boon  ?  The  engineering  is  wonderful. 
The  road  has  to  cross  mountains,  rising  ridge 
after  ridge  to  a  hight  of  four  thousand  feet, 
and  yet  there  is  not  one  steep  ascent,  not  one 
hill  where  the  horses  cannot  comfortably 
trot,  not  one  rise  that  would  delay  the  pas- 
sage of  heavy  cannon.  It  is  all  perfectly 
macadamized,  wide  and  easy.  It  winds  up 
and  up,  hugging  close  to  the  hills  covered 
with  coffee,  looking  down  into  the  near  val- 
leys, with  their  patches  of  tobacco  and  their 
banana  groves,  over  bridges  and  arches, 
bearing,  perhaps,  an  inscription,  telling  in 
English  that  they  were  repaired  by  one  of 
General  Miles's  regiments,  after  having  been 
blown  up  by  the  Spaniards.  The  views  of 
green  mountains  and  deep  valleys;  of  cocoa- 
nut,  palm  groves  and  the  slenderer  and  more 
beautiful  royal  palm;  of  rustic  cabins  sur- 
rounded by  breadfruit  trees  and  bananas; 
the  rocky  cliffs  under  which  you  pass,  spat- 
tered with  the  silver-fern;  the  hedges  of 
cimetared  agave,  and  the  unknown  vines  and 
flowers;  the  occasional  compact  towns,  with 
their  blue  and  yellow  stuccoed  houses,  their 
plazas  laid  out  with  flower-beds  and  speckled 
with  crotons,  and  their  great,  domineering 
churches— all  this  under  such  a  sky,  and 
fanned  by  such  a  breeze,  makes  the  day  ever 
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iiieinorable    in    which    you    ride    back  "froui 
Ponce  to  San  Juan. 

But  the  first  tiling  that  Porto  Rico  needs, 
after  the  first  task  of  sanitation  is  done,  is 
other  roads.    We  know  how  good  roads  have 
replaced  the  ox  teams  of  our  New  England 
fathers  by  the  draught  horses  that  now  pull 
our  plows  and   wagons.    All  farm  work  in 
I'orto  Kico  is  now  done  by  man  labor  or  ox 
labor.    The  horses  are  small,  but  the  oxen 
are  large,  the  cows  nearly  as  large— hardly 
a  hundred  pounds  less  in  weight— and  they 
have   somewhat  of   the   Jersey   look.      The 
oxen  are  not  yoked  but  pull  their  great  carts 
by  a  stout  bar  tied  in  front  of  their  horns. 
Only    the    slow-stepping    oxen    could    draw 
the  unAvieldy  carts  loaded  with  bags  of  cof- 
fee over  such  drunken  roads  from  the  hills 
to  the  coast.    There   can  be  no  easy  com- 
merce, no  opportunities  for  the  poor  people, 
no  chance  for  general  civilization  till  there 
are  roads   that  can   be   traveled,    railroads, 
trolley  roads,  macadamized  roads,  dirt  roads, 
anything    and    everything    that    will    make 
inter-communication     possible;     and     those 
roads,  I  believe,  of  all  sorts, "in  such  a  tight 
little  island  should  all  be  owned  by  the  island 
itself.    With   roads  to  carry   produce   there 
will  be  vastly  more  produce  to  carry.    Not 
an  orange  is  now  exported;  they  are  gener- 
ally picked  from  trees  that  grow  wild,  and 
any  choice  of  varieties  is  hardly  known;  yet 
Porto  Rico  might  supply  half  the  country 
with  oranges,  with  no  fear  of  frost,  and  as 
yet  no  scale. 

But  as  you  have  walked  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  Porto  Rico  cities,  you  have  looked 
most  at  the  people,  for  1  will  give  you  the 
.credit  to  assume  that  you  are  not  there  to 
squeeze  or  scrape  money  from  the  island 
but  to  consider  what  good  you  can  do  its 
inhabitants.  As  you  scan  the  well-to-do  and 
the  poor  who  fill  the  streets  and  the  mar- 
kets, as  you  peer  into  the  crowded  tenements 
into  which  the  ground  floors  of  pretentious 
houses  are  converted,  as  you  wander  about 
the  edge  of  the  horribly  squalid  quarter  of 
Arecibo,  where  the  poor  are  crowded  in  their 
palm-shacks  as  you  never  saw  them  crowded 
before,  or  through  the  more  scattered  huts 
that  cling  to  the  side  of  the  hill  that  over- 
looks Yauco— wherever  you  meet  the  people 
you  find  two  types,  I  might  say  two  only. 


Tliere  are  those  of  pure  Spanish  blood,  na- 
tives of  Spain,  some  of  them,  that  have  not 
yet  returned,  and  their  pure-blooded  de- 
scendants. Such  are  most  of  the  proprietors 
of  estates,  the  merchants,  the  men  of  prop- 
erty and  position,  those  that  make  society. 
While  there  is  no  color  line  drawn  in  church 
or  school,  nor  any  visible  to  the  careless  ob- 
server, one  learns  that  there  is  a  social  line 
drawn.  Only  white  i)eople  will  be  seen  at 
the  principal  social  functions.  Others  are 
not  invited  nor  expected  to  attend  the  recep- 
tions given  by  high  officials.  Until  our 
troops  came  only  white  people  were,  by  un- 
written law,  allowed  to  be  in  the  plaza  on 
Sunday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  when  the 
band  played  and,  as  in  a  sort  of  cattle  show, 
the  marriageable  j'oung  girls  in  their  hand- 
somest array  w^alked  bare  headed  forward 
and  back  between  rows  of  admiring  swains. 
Many  of  these  white  men,  the  best  of  them, 
have  been  educated  in  the  United  States  and 
speak  English. 

But  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  of 
mixed  blood  and  appear  to  have  reached,  in 
the  course  of  more  than  four  centuries,  a 
nearly  fixed  type.  One  sees  very  few  black 
people,  and  these  mostly  late  comers,  from 
St.  Thomas  and  Antigua,  who  speak  Eng- 
lish. There  are  possibly  a  dozen  very  old 
persons  said  to  be  pure  Indians  on  the  is- 
land. I  heard  of  one  such.  But  the  work- 
ing people  are  of  one  color,  a  light  brown, 
with  regular  features,  nose  not  flattened, 
and  with  hair  black  and  perfectly  straight 
or  slightly  wavy.  They  seem  to  me  to  be 
more  Indian  than  negro,  and  with  as  much 
white  blood  as  of  the  Indian  and  negro  com- 
bined. They  are  rather  small  in  stature,  thin 
and  lithe,  erect,  and  the  women  show  a  fine 
carriage.  There  is  none  of  that  cowed,  cring- 
ing manner  which  we  sometimes  notice 
among  our  own  negroes.  They  are  alert  in 
body  and  mind,  not  lazy,  and  the  children 
are  quick  to  learn.  But  there  is  not  one 
school  house  on  the  island,  the  schools  are  in 
the  houses  where  the  teachers  live,  and  for 
three-fourths  of  the  people  no  school  privi 
leges  are  provided.  Of  course,  they  are  igno- 
rant. They  are  not  vicious,  not  given  to 
drunkenness  nor  to  crimes  of  violence; -they 
are  simply  untaught  and  have  not  really 
learned  enough  to  be  discontented  with  a  lot 
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which  we  would  c.'ill  ;i  spiritunl  hell  in  si 
mnterinl  panidiso.  'JMicy  cnii  ouly  starve  on 
their  "vvjikc^s,  and  their  food  is  bananas  and 
other  Iruit  which  will  snpply  no  rich  l)h)()d. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  anaemic  as 
well  as  ignorant.  They  live  in  a  fair  degree 
of  social  morality,  if  we  can  call  those  mar- 
ried who  live  tog(*ther  and  rear  their  large 
families    wi(h    no   church    sanction   of   mar- 


I'iage,  for  three-fonrtlis  of  the  unions  have 
been  blest  with  no  ceremony.  The  people  des- 
perately need  both  religious  and  intellectual 
education.  American  Christians  must  give 
them  this.  Thc^y  are  not  l)rutes,  they  are 
not  inferior  naturally.  Their  educated  men, 
both  white  and  colored,  are  fine  people,  who 
excel  in  intelligence  and  curtesy.  They  can 
make  good  citizens  of  our  Republic. 

New  York  City. 


HORSELESS    CARRIAGES. 


BY    T.     O  CONOR    SLOANE,    PH.D. 


The  era  of  horseless  carriages  may  now 
be  said  to  be  fairly  inaugurated.  The  few 
electric  cabs  which  traverse  the  streets  of 
New  York  are  the  precursors  of  a  host  of 
horseless  vehicles  wiiich  within  a  short  pe 
riod  will  take  possession  of  the  streets  and 
relegate  the  horse  to  a  more  inferior  position 
in  the  traffic  of  the  people  than  that  which 
he  now  occupies,  for  the  displacement  of  the 
horse  in  our  cities  is  half  accomplished  al- 
ready by  the  electric  street  car. 

The  present  day  is  impressive  in  its  whole- 
sale and  lavish  use  and  distribution  of  pow- 
er. The  effort  of  the  engineer  is  to  avoid 
multiplication  of  units— to  generate  his  pow- 
er in  one  great  unit  and  to  distribute  it  from 
one  central  station.  To  do  this  he  is  willing 
to  use  it  extravagantly— he  will  do  anything 
to  avoid  small  centers  of  heat  and  power 
generation. 

The  modern  trolley  car  is  an  example  of 
this  practice.  The  power  for  miles  and 
miles  of  road  is  generated  in  one  spot.  The 
economical  way  of  heating  a  car  w-ould  be 
by  a  stove,  the  economical  w^ay  of  lighting  it 
would  be  by  oil  lamps.  But  at  a  great  ex- 
penditure of  energy  the  lighting  and  heat- 
ing are  done  by  electricity.  The  saving,  if 
any,  is  effected  in  the  labor  and  repair  ac- 
counts. No  man  is  needed  to  change  the 
lamps,  there  are  no  ashes  to  be  disposed  of, 
and  no  stoves  to  burn  out.  Rut  when  it  is 
realized  that  the  electric  lamps  alone  in  a 
modern  trolley  car  represent  the  consump- 
tion of  as  much  power  as  was  needed  to  pro- 


pel the  old-time  horse-car,  it  will  be  seen 
how  profusely  the  modern  engineer  expends 
energy. 

The  horseless  carriage  will  be  another  in- 
stance of  the  same  sort.  A  horse  is  driven 
at  a  moderate  rate  of  seven  to  ten  miles  an 
hour  for  light  work.  When  a  hill  is  reached 
the  owner,  if  considerate,  will  be  content 
to  let  him  walk  up,  and  on  a  descent  he  will 
spare  him  the  shocks  incident  to  a  rapid 
motion  down  hill  by  walking  him  again. 
But  the  horseless  carriage  will  pursue  no 
such  course.  It  will  have  to  maintain  a 
speed  double  that  stated  above,  and  it  will 
have  to  go  up  hill  at  a  relatively  rapid  rate. 
The  weight  of  the  machinery  will  exact  a 
heavier  vehicle,  and  one  Avhich  will  be  hard- 
er to  drive.  Where  two  people  formerly  sat 
in  a  spidery  road  wagon  and  drove  a  single 
horse,  the  inevitably  heavy  horseless  carriage, 
Avith  the  w^eight  of  its  machinery  super- 
added to  its  owm,  will  employ  from  four  to 
ten  times  the  power  of  a  single  horse  for 
the  transportation  of  two  passengers. 

It  may  seem  inappropriate  to  write  in  the 
future  tense,  but  it  is  well  to  realize  that 
no  improvement  is  possible  which  will  make 
the  horseless  carriage  as  light  a  vehicle  as 
the  road  wagon.  We  read  of  light  motors, 
of  Langley's  light  steam  engine  used  on  his 
flying  machine,  and  of  Maxim's  achieve- 
ments in  the  same  line,  but  such  tri- 
umphs of  modern  mechanism  will  hard- 
ly ever  be  applicable  to  a  carriage  to 
be  used  by  people  teclinically  uneducated. 
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Que  of  the  liglliest  iihd  smallest  motors  for 
its  power  was  shown  at  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute in  Phihidelpliia.  An  engine  weigliinj; 
eighty-five  pounds  with  a  cylinder  scarcely 
larger  than  a  spool,  running  at  2,000  revolu- 
tions and  1,500  pounds  pressure,  developinl 
twenty-five  horse-power.  Lniuid  carbonic 
acid  gas  was  the  source  of  power. 

There  is  one  point  tliat  is  often  over- 
looked. Insensibly  the  observer  compares 
the  heavy  stunted  wheels  of  the  horseless 
carriage  and  its  generally  heavy  appear- 
ance Avith  the  elegant  light  built  wagon  or 
coach  drawn  by  horses.  To  make  the  com- 
parison of  weights  complete  the  horses 
should  be  included.  A  light  road  wagon 
may  weigh  but  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  but  this  is  not  the  weight  of  the 
transporting  organism.  From  one  to  two 
thousand  pounds  of  horses  have  to  be  added 
to  complete  the  data.  The  horseless  car- 
riage has  not  much  to  lose  in  the  compari- 
son, and  will  have  less  In  the  near  future. 
It  will  become  lighter  and  more  efficient. 

It  is  no  new  idea.  I  1836  nine  steam 
carriages  ran  regularly  on  the  Paddington 
Road,  London,  and  a  number  of  others  were 
in  use  about  the  city.  The  railroad  did  Us 
part  in  displacing  them,  but  now  the  bal- 
ance has  shifted,  and  a  great  and  growing 
demand  for  rapid  transportation  is  bringing 
the  horseless  carriage  to  the  front.  The 
modern  bicycle  ha«  been  practically  per- 
fected; little  more  (cJnange  seems  to  be  prob- 
able. It  is  t'Lie  W(C))^"k  of  twenty-five  years. 
Tlie  railroad  is  constantly  on  the  advance 
in  all  its  elements;  it  now  represents  fifty 
years'  development.  The  horseless  carriage, 
it  will  be  seen,  may  claim  considerable  time 
for  future  improvements.  It  is  claimed  that 
at  the  present  time  motor  vehicles  can  de- 
liver goods  from  a  warehouse  in  Liverpool 
to  one  in  Manchester  in  half  the  time  re- 
quired for  railway  transportation.  The  rea- 
son is  that  the  railway  takes  the  goods  only 
from  station  to  station  and  time  is  con- 
sumed in  the  trucking  from  warehouse  to 
station  platform  and  the  reverse,  and  in  the 
loading  and  unloading. 

Motor  wagons  are  shorter  than  the  equiv- 
alent ordinary  vehicle  by  the  length  of  a 
team  of  horses;  the  rubber  tires  do  not  wear 
the  streets;  they  do  not  dirty  the  pavements. 


Tlieir  advantages  for  city  work  are  such 
tliat  it  is  thought  possible  that  in  the  near 
future  liorse-drawn  vehicles  may  be  exclud- 
ed from  cities,  or  that  their  access  to  the 
central  parts  may  be  restricted. 

Salomons,  a  wealthy  nobleman  of  England, 
who  has  done  some  excellent  technical  work 
on  the  storage  battery,  and  whose  book  on  the 
subject  is  a  standard  one,  has  been  inves- 
tigating the  horseless  carriage,  and  appears 
as  its  enthusiastic  advocate.  Man  longs  to 
tiy.  Salomons  concludes  that  with  the  bi- 
cycle, railroad  car  and  horseless  carriage  he 
is  not  far  behind  the  bird.  He  opines  that 
Iiad  it  sense  the  swiftest  flying  bird  would 
give  its  eyes  for  the  power  of  walking  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  He  describes 
the  driving  of  a  horseless  vehicle  as  lacking 
in  no  element  of  sport,  as  being  absolutely 
fascinating.  It  will  have  an  important  edu- 
cational influence  in  familiarizing  the  laity 
with  the  manipulation  of  machinery.  Yet 
he  considers  the  horseless  carriage  easier  to 
drive  than  is  a  horse. 

From  Salomons,  a  scientist  of  advanced 
standing,  we  may  turn  to  a  famous  bicy- 
clist, Sturmey.  He  recently  completed  a 
tour  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  on  a  con- 
sumption of  about  a  barrel  and  a  half  of 
naptha.  His  motor  was  four  horse-power. 
The  average  speed  was  ten  miles  an  hour. 
The  horseless  carriage  enthusiasts  will  be 
drawn  alike  from  the  bicyclists'  and  scien- 
tists' ranks. 

The  resistance  to  motion  experienced  by 
a  carriage  of  any  kind  depends  on  various 
things.  Air  resistance  is  a  very  important 
element,  much  more  appreciated  since  the 
introduction  of  the  bicycle.  The  friction  be- 
tween axle  and  wheel  is  another,  which  is 
diminished  by  good  construction,  by  lubri- 
cation and  by  balls  or  rollers.  Then  comes 
the  friction  between  road  and  wheel.  This 
is  all-important  and  is  reduced  by  careful 
road  construction.  The  steam  car  or  elec- 
tric car  moves  over  an  accurately  lined  steel 
surface,  on  wheels  turned  to  a  true  circle. 
The  road  friction  is  what  is  known  as  roll- 
ing friction. 

A  twofold  structure  is  required  for  trans- 
portation—one element  is  the  vehicle,  the 
other  is  the  road.  The  freight  and  passen- 
ger moving  device  includes  the  road  as  an 
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iuloj^ral  part.  Our  cities  liavo  at  last  awak- 
ened to  this  fact,  and  are  laying  asphalt  and 
olluM-  improved  pavenienls.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  lay  stone 
block  pavements.  In  London  th(>y  are  so 
smooth  that  the  passage  of  a  bicycle  from 
macadam  or  asphalt  to  stone  is  hardly  no- 
ticed by  the  rider. 

Surface  resistance  is  complicated  and  in- 
creased by  irregularities,  but  the  elastic  tire 
disposes  of  this  trouble  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. If  a  smooth  surface  could  be  provided 
the  pneumatic  tire  would  occupy  a  far  less 
important  place  than  it  does  now. 

In  old  times  the  stage-coach  consisted  of  a 
heavy,  rigid  frame  carried  upon  four 
wheels.  Over  this  the  body  of  the  coach 
was  swung  upon  leather  straps  w^hose  elas- 
ticity caused  them  to  operate  as  springs. 
The  heavy,  springless  framework  had  to  be 
dragged  over  every  obstacle  without  the 
least  recuperation,  for  elasticity  was  almost 
entirely  lacking  in  it.  The  next  improve- 
ment in  carriage  building  was  to  make  the 
frame  very  much  lighter  and  to  put  the 
springs  between  it  and  the  axles.  The 
wheels  and  axles  were  the  only  rigid  portion 
of  the  structure.  Then  came  the  elastic  tire 
and  the  spring  Avas  placed  under  the  wheel, 
and  an  actual  approximation  to  theoretical 
perfection  is  the  result. 

In  some  horseless  vehicles  the  engine  has 
its  own  set  of  springs  and  the  body  of  the 
vehicle  another,  in  order  to  save  the  passen- 
ger from  the  vibration  due  to  the  engine. 

The  motors  for  driving  horseless  carriages 
may  be  resolved  into  four  general  types: 

First,  we  may  take  the  steam  engine.  It 
has  been  enormously  improved  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years— the  expression  is  not 
too  strong— and  it  may  do  great  service  in 
the  heavier  work  of  road  transportation. 
It  may  be  affirmed  that  a  special  engineer  s 
required,  for  it  demands  a  very  good  man 
to  attend  to  an  engine,  fire  a  boiler  and  run 
the  carriage.  But  it  seems  certain  that  it 
will  have  most  extensive  applications  .n 
heavy  work. 

Then  comes  the  explosion  engine  driven 
by  gasoline  or  naptha.  One  cubic  inch  of 
the  liquid  disseminated  through  three  cubic 
feet  of  air  gives  a  typical  mixture  for  these 
engines.    A   barrel  of   the   fluid   will   drive 


a  four  hors(!-power  motor  over  six  hundred 
miles.  In  England  it  is  thought  that  one 
of  the  great  petroleum  refining  companies 
iiiM.v  make  the  distributi(jn  of  motor  car 
nn])tlia  throughout  the  country  a  part  of 
their  business.  It  is  a  very  attractive  feel- 
ing that  a  gallon  of  naptha  will  carry  the 
vehicle  nearly  twenty  miles. 

The  electric  motor  comes  next,  and  if  con- 
ditions were  a  little  different  it  would  be 
the  perfect,  almost  humanly  perfect,  motor. 
There  is  involved  in  its  operation  a  factor 
called  counter  electro-motive  force.  This 
operates  as  a  perfect  governor  and  regula 
tor.  If  it  tries  to  run  away  under  a  light 
load  this  restricts  its  speed  and  cuts  down 
its  consumption  of  power.  If  it  goes  slowly 
under  a  heavy  load  this  allows  energy  to  be 
drawn  into  it  and  its  power  increases  exact 
ly  as  it  is  required.  The  horse  when  he 
reaches  a  hill  may  exert  five  or  ten  times 
the  power  he  has  been  using  a  minute  be- 
fore. The  electric  motor  does  the  same 
Even  the  storage  battery  possesses  the  same 
capacity  of  accommodation.  But  the  neces- 
sity for  recharging  the  battery  and  its 
weight  tell  against  it.  It  must  have  access 
to  recharging  stations.  A  gallon  of  naptha 
will  take  a  gasoline-driven  vehicle  home — a 
scuttle  of  coal  will  do  the  same  for  a  steam 
carriage— but  electric  storage  stations  will 
never  be  as  accessible  as  the  supplies  for 
the  other  two  classes  of  motors. 

The  compressed  air  vehicle  is  left.  The 
motor  is  like  the  steam  engine,  an  elastic 
fluid  is  being  dealt  with,  so  that  an  auto- 
matic adjustment  of  power  to  load  is  pos- 
sible, but  the  same  objections  which  apply 
to  the  electric  carriage  apply  in  some  degree 
to  this  one.  The  storage  question  is  the 
main  difficulty.  Means  must  be  at  hand  to 
recharge  the  reservoirs  with  compressed  air. 
An  additional  difficulty  is  that  the  pressure 
in  the  reservoir  diminishes  as  it  is  drawn 
upon.  A  steam  boiler  gives  its  full  pressure 
as  long  as  it  has  water,  but  compressed  air 
falls  in  pressure  as  it  is  used  in  the  motor. 
In  driving  an  air  engine,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  falls  with  consequent  loss  of  power. 
This  theoretically  can  be  recovered  by  using 
an  air  reheater  in  which  the  natural  heat  of 
the  atmosphere  restores  the  lost  degrees  of 
heat.    Sometimes  a  furnace  is  used  to  heat 
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the  air  before  it  goes  into  the  engine  cylin- 
der. 

Could  li(iuid  air  be  used  I  lien  a  set  ol'  new 
elements  which  might  have  important  re- 
sults would  appear.  It  is  unsafe  to  predict 
any  limitation  in  this  age  of  scient41ic  won- 
ders. Liquid  air  partially  confined  can  be 
used  to  develop  any  pressure  desired  up  to 
the  highest  limits.  Whether  it  ever  will  be 
used  to  drive  motors  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  difference  of  temperature  between  it 
and  the  air  constitutes  practically  a  furnace 
for  its  vaporization— the  atmosphere  is  so 
much  hotter.  It  cannot  be  absolutely  con- 
fined except  in  prohibitively  thick  vessels, 
but  it  can  be  kept  with  little  waste  and  used 
like  water  in  a  steam  boiler.  Instead  of  fuel 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
does  the  work. 

The  effect  produced  upon  modern  life  by 
horseless  vehicles  will  be  very  great.  Pave- 
ments in  cities  will  last  longer  and  will  be 
kept  cleaner.  In  the  country  regions  good 
roads  v\ill  become  an  absolute  necessity  in- 
stead of  a  luxury,  and  with  the  reduced 
wear   due   to   rational   wheels,   elastic   tires 


and  absence  of  horses,  a  light  construction 
of  macadam  will  answer  every  purpose,  and 
its  maintenance  cost  under  the  new  condi- 
tions will  be  slight.  The  proposed  steel  roads 
laid  with  broad,  flat  steel  rails  will  be  pecul- 
iarly applicable  to  motor  w^agons,  as  there 
will  be  no  horses  to  cut  up  the  road  between 
the  rails. 

A  farmer  who  can  reach  his  neighbor  ten 
miles  distant  in  half  an  hour  will  no  longer 
complain  of  isolation.  The  transportation 
of  crops  to  the  railroads  will  be  facilitated, 
so  that  his  operations  will  take  on  a  more 
business-like  aspect.  The  mails  can  be  de- 
livered over  extended  areas  from  house  to 
house.  The  greatest  changes  from  the  so- 
cial and  business  aspects  will  be  brought 
about  in  the  life  of  the  farmer.  His  truck 
w^agons  with  vegetables  and  farm  produce 
will  run  to  the  cities  from  distances  of  a 
hundred  miles,  and  a  vast  area  around  each 
great  center  of  population  will  be  tributary 
directly  to  its  central  markets. 

The  bicycle  will  not  be  displaced,  but  in 
the  securing  of  good  roads  the  horseless  car- 
riage will  be  its  most  potent  ally. 

New  York  City. 


A  RETROSPECT  OF  ART  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


BY    SOPHIA 

Since  the  Centennial  the  arts  of  this  coun- 
try have  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
When  we  look  into  the  question  of  progress, 
as  The  Independent  has  been  invited  to  do 
by  some  of  its  readers,  w^e  are  astonished 
that  there  was  so  little  root  ini  1876  for  the 
"  man-bodied  tree "  American  art  has  be- 
come. Schools,  museums,  private  galleries, 
all  the  means  for  the  formation  of  public 
taste  have  sprung  up  around  us  and  envelop 
us  with  their  atmosphere;  and  the  new  that 
is  good  is  always  so  homelike  that  we  hardly 
realize  it  was  not  always  ours. 

A  brief  review  of  the  educational  aspect  of 
art,  beginning  with  the  public  schools,  shows 
that  Massachusetts  had  imported  from  Eng- 
land a  State  Art  Director  early  in  the  seven- 
ties, and  ever  since  primary  education  in 
drawing  has  absorbed  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  money  without  achieving,  however,  it 
must    be    confessed,    corresponding    results. 


A.     WALKER. 

Now  the  connection  of  drawing  with  manual 
training,  and  its  direct  bearing  on  industry, 
is  being  perceived  and  the  language  of  linear 
expression  begins  to  be  recognized  as  a  nec- 
essary helper  in  all  studies.  Was  it  not 
Huxley  who  said:  "  I  have  no  room  in  my 
classes  for  a  student  who  cannot  draw  ?  " 
In  that  way  drawing  is  a  required  branch 
of  study  in  the  freshman  year  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins. 

In  187G  there  w^ere  almost  no  art  schools. 
The  Pennsylvania  Academy  and  the  Acad- 
emy of  Design  of  New  York  were  those  best 
known,  and  longest  established.  The  Art 
Students'  League  of  New  York,  now  of  high- 
est renown,  dates  from  1875,  but  the  schools 
of  the  Boston  Museum,  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute, the  Brooklyn  Institute,  St.  Louis,  Min- 
neapolis, Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  etc., 
date  within  this  score  of  years.  The  last 
two,     perhaps    others,     maintain    traveling 
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S('liolarsliii)s,  jiiul  (Mnciiiiuili  scuds  Ms  teach- 
ers abroad,  eaeh  in  turn  for  a  yeai^'s  refi'esli- 
\n}X.  \\'liat  the  Centennial  did  for  the  art 
scliools  of  Phila(h'li)lda,  tlie  (Jldcaj^o  I^'air 
has  doue  for  the  students  of  the  West. 

A  last  touch  of  culture  is  bestowed  through 
the  American  School  of  Archeology  at 
Athens,  and  the  School  at  Konie,  for  which 
traveling  scholarships  in  mural  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture  are  given  by  the 
trustees  of  certain  funds  and  by  our  best 
schools. 

But  it  is  naw  recognized  that  the  time  has 
come  when  it  is  good  to  spend  the  first  three 
or  four  years  of  art  study  at  home.  In 
breadth  and  thoroughness,  the  home  schools 
give  excellent  foundation.  Traveling  classes 
taken  abroad  by  painters  of  repute  each 
summer  are  decidedly  a  new  feature  of  stu- 
dent life. 

The  outlook  for  the  American  artist,  when 
his  student  days  are  past,  is  a  much  brighter 
one  than  it  was  in  1876.  AVhen  a  strong 
body  of  young  artists  came  home  from  Eu- 
rope in  the  later  seventies,  finding  the  Acad- 
emy of  Design  (of  New  York)  intrenched  in 
traditions  of  minute  technic,  they  formed 
the  Society  of  American  Artists,  standing  as 
they  still  stand  for  broad  brush  work,  and  a 
larger  way  of  looking  for  light  and  atmos- 
phere. But  their  pictures  did  not  sell,  and 
so  our  best  artists,  refusing  to  paint  pot- 
boilers, have  been  thrown  upon  teaching  as 
almost  the  exclusive  resource. 

But  architecture,  which  cannot  be  im- 
ported like  pictures,  and  so  had  grown  a  na- 
tive article  of  stalwart  proportions,  shol- 
dered  a  place  for  its  sister  arts  of  painting 
and  sculpture  in  the  dream-city  of  Chicago, 
and  mural  painting  began  to  be  popularly 
appreciated.  There  could  not  be  change 
more  beneficial  !  In  decorative  work  a  high 
standard  of  drawing  is  maintained,  great 
breadth  and  simplicity  of  effect  is  demanded 
and  nature  herself  is  seen  in  her  largest, 
noblest  aspect.  Such  wall  pictures  as  the 
old  historical  paintings  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  are  not  decorative,  and  are  not 
true  mural  painting,  and  a  great  evolution 
w^as  necessary  before  such  work  as  that  of 
Mr.  La  Farge  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, New  York,  and  of  Mr.  Sargent  at  the 
Boston   Library,    of   Mr.    Blashfield    at   the 


Congressional  Library,  and  of  Mr.  Simmons 
at  the  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  could  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  Europe's  best  from 
the  brush  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  Not 
only  mural  painting  but  portraiture  begins 
to  absolve  from  a  life  of  teaching.  Mr.  Sar- 
gent is  recognized  as  the  great  portrait 
painter  of  the  world.  The  Royal  Academy 
admits  him  and  Mr.  Abbey  to  membership, 
Messrs.  \\'histler.  Shannon  and  Alexander* 
rank  with  the  world's  best,  and  Miss  Beauji; 
is  a  member  of  the  exclusive  Societe  Nd" 
tionale  des  Beaux-Arts.  Tho  Society  pre- 
fers still  to  be  painted  by  a  foreigner,  and 
INIessrs.  Chatran  and  Madrazo  are  said  to 
have  taken  out  of  the  country  $100,000  each 
in  two  short  seasons,  yet  a  Philadelphia  por- 
trait painter  makes  $50,000  a  year,  and  the 
financial  success  of  other  good  painters  is 
hardly  less  noteworthy.  The  education  of 
Society  in  art  is  of  slow  achievement,  but  it 
progresses  through  club  exhibitions  of  pic- 
tures and  through  the  rich  man,  who  no 
longer  "  builds  a  hundred  thousand  dollar 
house,  drives  a  twenty-thousand  dollar  pair, 
and  decorates  his  house  with  chromos."  Col- 
lectors all  over  the  country  have  the  choicest 
pictures,  especially  of  the  Dutch,  the  Bar- 
bizon,  and  the  eighteenth  century  English 
school,  making  the  United  States  the  attract- 
ive picture  mart  of  the  world.  Occasionally 
a  collector,  like  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Clark,  dares  to 
buy  American  pictures,  and  the  sale  of  the 
Clark  collection  this  month  marks  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  American  paint- 
ing. 

Great  hopes  were  founded  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Carnegie  Museum  at  Pitts- 
burg in  1896,  when  it  was  said  that  $50,000 
was  to  be  spent  each  year,  ninety  per  cent, 
of  it  for  American  pictures.  The  record  of 
the  Pittsburg  Exhibition  for  the  past  tw^o 
years  shows,  hoAvever,  that  the  entire  sales 
from  each  amounted  to  less  than  $21,000,  in- 
cluding pictures  acquired  hy  the  Museum,  and 
that  only  five  out  of  sixteen  and  five  out  of 
eighteen  pictures  sold  were  by  Americans. , 
The  prizes  for  pictures  in  the  exhibitions : 
throughout  the  country  date,  almost  all  ot 
them,  since  1880.  Thus  the  Clarke  and  Hall- 
garten  prizes  of  the  Academy  date  from 
1884,  the  Dodge  prize,  1887,  etc. 

Photography  has  not  only  developed  on  ar- 
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tistic  lines,  but  its  reaction  upon  the  artist 
has  becoine  more  beneticial.  Tliose  instan- 
taneous niovenieiits  of  the  liorse,  which  seem 
beautiful  to  tiic  artistic  eye,  are  now  selected 
by  taste,  trained  through  photography,  but 
photography  can  no  longer  dominate  the  ar- 
tistic sense.  l*hotograpliing  illustrations 
upon  the  block  led  to  the  beautiful  phase  of 
free  wood  engraving,  which  for  so  many  has 
been  its  swan-song,  and  process  photography 
illustrates  a  host  of  daily  papers  and  maga- 
zines. Illustration  touched  its  greatest  hight 
in  intellectual  and  technical  qualities  in  Mr. 
Vedder's  Rubaijat  of  Omar  Khayyam  in 
1884;  and  Mr.  Abbey's  delicate  renderings  of 
Shakespeare,  and  Mr.  Howard  Pyle's  inigged 
originality,  have  placed  magazine  illustrat- 
ing on  the  highest  plane. 

In  187G  the  fine  arts  scorned  the  industrial 
arts;  but  the  most  hopeful  progress  has  been 
made  in  their  union.  Such  a  club  as  the 
Plastic  Club,  in  Philadelphia,  uniting  por- 
trait painters,  as  Miss  Beaux,  illustrators,  as 
Mrs.  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  poster  makers 
and  cover  designers,  etchers,  stained  glass 
workers,  interior  decorators,  and  workers  in 
all  types  of  applied  design,  would  hardly 
have  been  possible  in  1876.  The  members 
make  tea  and  entertain  on  Wednesdays,  and 
have  a  succession  of  varied  exhibitions  open 
to  the  public. 

Tapestries  are  made  in  this  country  since 
1893;    within  the  past  year  bronze  castings 


have  been  made  by  the  cire  perdue  process, 
and  excellent  reductions  of  sculpture  by  the 
reduction  machine;  and  glass  and  pottery, 
book-binding,  stamped  leather,  burned  wood 
and  wood  carving  and  scenic  painting  de- 
velop daily  in  artistic  quality.  The  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibitions  in  Indianapolis  and  Bos- 
ton, with  the  Architectural  League  Exhibi- 
tion in  New  York,  evidence  the  strength  of 
the  new  movement.  The  passing  of  the 
cheap  "  proof  "  etching,  and  the  coming  of 
the  miniature,  the  improvement  of  the  pos- 
ter through  the  simplifying  tendency  of  Japa- 
nese art  influence,  the  formation  of  munic- 
ipal art  societies,  the  loosening  of  the  hold 
of  fads  in  painting,  the  rise  of  the  decorative 
as  opposed  to  the  literary  and  realistic  pic- 
ture, the  Sunday  opening  of  museums,  a  gen- 
eral appreciation  of  landscape  gardening, 
the  decoration  following  the  sanitation  of 
public  school  buildings— these  are  signs  of 
the  radical  changes  in  the  art  status  since 
187G,  without  adventure  into  the  great  topics 
of  American  architecture  and  sculpture. 

Among  the  changes  to  be  longed  for  and 
worked  for  are  the  final  repeal  of  the  tax  on 
art,  the  establishment  of  a  good  art  maga- 
zine, recognizing  the  arts  and  crafts,  some 
exhibition  room  having  space  to  display  the 
work  of  aspirants  in  mural  painting,  and  a 
good  type  of  art-manual  training  for  public 
schools. 

New  York  City. 


NOW   THAT   THE   WAR   IS    OVER. 


BY    FRANCIS    S.     BORTON. 


Now  that  the  war  is  over. 

And  the  thundering  guns  are  still ; 
And  the  sulphurous  smoke  has  drifted  away 

From  that  horror  under  the  hill ; 
After  the  groans  of  the  wounded, 

And  the  shrieks  from  the  surgeon's  knife 
Are    hushed    at    last,     and     the    halt    and 
maimed 

Come  hobbling  back  to  life ; 
After  the  glare  and  the  glory. 

After  the  hell  of  it  all  ;— 
The  sorrow  and  pain  that  will  ever  remain — - 

Upon  whose  hearts  will  it  fall — 
Now  that  the  war  is  over? 


Now  that  the  war  is  over 

And  the  praise  of  our  heroes  is  sung ; 
And  in  far  Spanish  seas,  to  the  tropical  breeze 

The  folds  of  our  banner  are  flung ; — 
After  the  blood  of  our  valiant 

Is  paid  with  a  generous  hand. 
And  the  isles  of  the  East  and  the  isles  of  the 
West 

Are  bound  with  a  star-spangled  band, — 
What  of  the  homes  to  the  Eastward  ; 

What  of  the  homes  to  the  West ; 
Wliat  of  the  homes  to  the  North  and  the  South — 

That  offered  their  bravest  and  best — 

Now  that  the  war  is  over? 
PuhBLA,  Mexico, 
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BV    EDWARD    1\     CLARK, 
Of  the  Kditokiai.  Stafi-  of  tiik  Nf.w   York  "  Kvemno  1^)st 


No  featiiic  of  our  (Jovernment  Las  worked 
so  differently'  from  Hie  expectations  of  "the 
fathers "   as   the   method   of  electing   Presi- 
dents and  Senators.    In  each  dase  the  choice 
was   removed   as   far  as   possible   from    the 
people.    Instead  of  allowing  the  voters  to  de- 
cide between  two  candidates  for  chief  exec- 
utive, they  were  to  select  in  each  State  a 
body  of  men  who  would  enjoy  absolute  free- 
dom of  action  in  reaching  a  decision  as  to 
what  statesman  was  best  fitted  for  the  office. 
In   like  manner,   the  voters   were  debarred 
from  giving  the  Senatorship  directly  to  any 
man.    The  choice  must  be  made  by  the  Leg- 
islature in  each   State,   on   the  theory  that 
these  representatives  of  the  people  would  act 
more    wisely    than    the    people    themselves. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  relied  was  thus  stated  in  the 
"  Federalist  "  by  Jay:   "  As  the  select  assem- 
blies for  choosing  the  President,  as  well  as 
the  State  Legislature,  who  appoint  the  Sen- 
ator, will  in  general  be  composed  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  respectable  citizens,  there  is 
reason  to  presume  that  their  attention  and 
their  votes  will  be  directed  to  those  mea  only 
who  have  become  the  most  distinguished  by 
their  abilities  and  virtue,  and  in  whom  the 
people  perceive  just  grounds  for  confidence." 
But  the  tide  of  democracy   could  not  be 
stayed  by  any  such  device  as  an  electoral 
college,  to  stand  between  the  people  and  the 
presidency.    The  form  of  "  the  select  assem- 
blies "  is  still  maintained,  but  their  members 
are  really  only  parrots  reciting  the  names  of 
candidates  whom  they  are  bound  by  every 
obligation  of  honor  to  support.    Practically 
the  men  of  any  State  in  1896  voted  as  directly 
for  McKinley  or  Bryan  as  though  they  had 
cast  their  ballots  for  one  or  the  other.    The 
reaction  of  sentiment  has  become  almost  as 
pronounced  in  regard  to 'the  choice  of  Sen- 
ators.   The  people  do  not  relish  the  idea  of 
filtering  their  will  through  the  medium  of 
legislators  whose  action  is  uncertain,  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  there  is  a  strong  and 
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growing  feeling  in  favor  of  a  direct  vote  for 
these  officials.  This  is  essentially  the  same 
movement  that  has  converted  the  Presiden- 
tial elector  into  a  mere  dummy.  But,  while 
he  could  become  simply  a  registering  ma- 
chine without  any  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, an  amendment  of  that  instrument 
would  have  to  be  carried  before  the  voter 
could  cast  his  ballot  directly  for  a  Senatorial 
candidate. 

The  Senatorial  contests  in  various  Legis- 
latures this  winter  illustrate  those  features 
of  the  old  system  which  have  produced  the 
demand  for  a  change.  It  is  a  system  under 
which  corruption  thrives  and  the  rule  of 
'•  the  machine  "  is  fostered.  Unscrupulous 
men  who  aspire  to  the  Senate  spend  money 
lavishly  in  buying  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  support  them.  A  favorite  method  of 
securing  such  support  is  to  advance  large 
sums  toward  paying  the  "election  expenses  " 
of  candidates  for  the  Legislature,  or  to  make 
liberal  "  loans  "  to  them  that  are  not  to  be 
repaid,  with  the  understanding,  expressed 
or  implied,  that  the  contributor  is  to  receive 
the  vote  of  the  legislator  who  has  thus  be- 
come indebted  to  him.  This  system  was  ap- 
plied so  openly  and  grossly  in  California  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  Legislature  has  been  ex- 
posed as  the  beneficiary  of  an  aspirant  to  the 
Senatorship,  and  had  to  resign  his  high  office 
in  disgrace. 

In  Montana  the  contest  for  the  Senatorship 
between  two  very  rich  men  was  full  of  cor- 
ruption. Charges  were  openly  and  specific- 
ally made  that  members  of  the  Legislature 
had  been  bought  outright  for  large  sums  of 
money.  As  neither  of  the  warring  million- 
aires is  considered  to  be  above  seeking  his 
end  by  such  means,  and  as  there  are  many 
men  in  the  Legislature  of  a  mining  State 
who  are  not  above  profiting  pecuniarily  by 
the  disposition  of  their  votes,  these  Montana 
charges  are  altogether  credible. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  power  of  the  boss, 
through  his  control  of  the  machine,  has  been 
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displayed  iu  llu'  most  strikiiij?  mauiier  ever 
seen  in  the  coimtry.  Before  the  Legishitiire 
met,  iSIatthew  S.  Quay  had  been  indicted  for 
taniperiii.u'  with  State  funds  deposited  in  a 
banlv  which  he  controlled,  through  a  cashier 
who  was  his  tool.  Yet  two-thirds  of  the 
nienibers  of  his  party  put  their  obligations  to 
the  iH^ad  of  "  the  organization  "  before  the 
demands  of  propriety  and  decency,  and  day 
after  day  for  a  month  they  have  cast  within 
thirteen  votes  of  the  number  required  to 
elect  a  man    who  maj'  soon  be  a  convict. 

It  is  not  such  scandalous  and  disgusting 
spectacles  as  these  alone  that  provoke  the 
demand  for  a  change  iu  the  method  of  choos- 
ing Senators.  Even  where  there  is  no  sus- 
picion of  corruption  or  machine  influence,  the 
struggle  for  the  prize  between  worthy  candi- 
dates may  so  engross  the  attention  and  ener- 
gies of  legislators  that  their  work  as  law- 
makers is  sadly  neglected,  and  a  whole  ses- 
sion is  sometimes  virtually  wrecked.  Weeks 
of  valuable  time  were  thus  wasted  in  Wis- 
consin and  Washington  before  an  agree- 
ment upon  a  candidate  could  be  reached,  and 
a  similar  struggle  is  still  waged  im  Nebraska 
without  result.  Cases  have  occurred  in  past 
years  where  the  session  of  a  Legislature  ex- 
pired by  constitutional  limitation  before  a 
choice  was  made. 

But  we  have  also  had  proofs  this  winter 
that  the  old  system  still  works  well  in  some 
States,  resulting  in  the  prompt  choice  of 
worthy  Senators  by  legislators,  who  there- 
upon devote  themselves  to  their  work  as  law- 
makers. Connecticut  in  the  East,  and  In- 
diana in  the  Central  West,  have  furnished 
such  illustrations.  In  each  commonwealth 
the  members  of  the  dominant  party  held  a 
caucus,  and  within  a  short  time  reached  an 
agreement  upon  one  of  the  rival  candidates, 
who  was  supported  in  the  Legislature  by  the 
adherents  of  all  the  aspirants.  In  neither 
State  was  there  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
use  of  money  by  the  successful  candidate  or 
his  friends.  The  same  thing,  by  the  way, 
can  be  said  of  Wyoming,  in  that  new  part  of 
the  country  whicji  furnished  the  Montana 
scandal,  shoAving  that  corruption  is  not  a 
matter  of  environment.  In  Wisconsin  and 
Washington  also  more  prolonged  struggles 
in  the  dominant  party  resulted  in  the  final 


choice  of  excellent  men,  and  the  same  thing 
seems  to  be  true  of  North  Dakota. 

Several  of  these  elections  have  conclusively 
disproved  the  assertion  so  often  made  that 
nobody  but  a  rich  nian  can  be  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  these  days.  General  Hawley,  of 
Connecticut,  is,  relatively,  a  poor  man,  while 
one  of  his  rivals  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion was  a  rich  man,  but  the  poor  man  won. 
The  new  Senator  from  Indiana  is  the  typical 
public  man  of  the  ancient  type,  who  had  to 
work  hard  in  boyhood,  struggle  for  an  edu- 
cation, and  make  his  own  way  in  the  world, 
which  he  has  done  with  such  success  that  at 
thirty-six  years  of  age  he  beats  all  of  the 
leaders  in  his  party  for  the  great  honor.  The 
biographical  sketches  of  the  newcomers 
from  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  Oregon  and 
Washington  introduce  to  the  nation  men 
who  have  won  this  high  office  hy  character 
and  ability  rather  than  b3^  wealth  or  wire- 
pulling. 

Even  that  State  where  next  to  Pennsyl- 
vania the  machine  is  strongest  of  all  in  the 
country  has  chosen  a  Senator  who  is  more 
than  a  mere  machine  man.  The  Democratic 
machine  in  New  York  absolutely  controlled 
the  Legislature  six  years  ago,  and  it  named 
Edward  Murphy  as  its  choice.  The  Piatt 
machine  absolutely  controlled  the  present 
Legislature,  and  might  have  forced  the 
choice  of  a  mere  satellite  of  the  boss,  as  two 
years  ago  a  similar  Legislature  elected  the 
boss  himself.  But,  while  Joseph  H.  Choate 
could  get  only  a  few  scattering  votes  in  1897, 
Chauncey  M.  Depew^  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  same  party  organization  in 
1899. 

It  is  obvious  enough  that  a  system  which 
gives  the  country  a  Hawley  from  Connec- 
ticut, a  Depew  from  New  York,  and  a  Bever- 
idge  from  Indiana,  cannot  be  hopelessly  bad, 
even  if  it  does  send  to  Washington  an  un- 
scrupulous millionaire  from  Montana,  and 
comes  perilously''  near  giving  him  one  con- 
genial colleague  in  the  equally  unscrupulous 
gas  speculator  who  has  repeatedly  sought 
to  buy  the  Delaware  Senatorship,  and 
another  in  the  indicted  Quay  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfect  system  for  the 
choice  of  Senators.    Many  people  speak  of 
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"election  by  llic  jx'oph;  "  as  though  th.at  of 
itself  would  always  assure  the  success  of  the 
best  man.  But  election  by  the  people  really 
means  only  a  choice  by  the  voters  between 
two  candidates  who  have  been  nominated 
for  an  office  by  the  great  parties,  one  of 
whom,  and  perhaps  both,  may  have  been 
named  bj'  "  the  organization."  Election  of 
Governor  by  the  people  has  given  us  in  New 
York  now  Roosevelt,  but  two  years  ago  it 
produced  Black,  and  not  long  before  Flower. 
Election  of  Governor  by  the  people  of  Illinois 
afflicted  that  unhappy  State  first  with  four 
years  of  Altgeld,  and  then  with  four  of  Tan- 
ner, the  wretched  voter  being  reduced  in 
1896  to  a  choice  between  these  equally  ob- 
noxious alternatives. 

There  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that,  if 
the  question  could  now  be  settled  at  the 
polls,  a  majority  of  the  voters  throughout 
the  nation  would  declare  in  favor  of  substi- 
tuting election  by  the  people  for  election  by 
the  Legislatures  as  a  means  of  choosing 
United  States  Senators.    But  this  change  can 


only  be  made  ])y  inducing  two-thirds  of  each 
branch  of  Congr(!Ss  to  agree  in  proposing  an 
an]endment  to  the  Constitution  to  that  end, 
and  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States  to  ratify  such  an  amendment.  As 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  will  approve  the  proposition  for  years 
to  come,  if  ever,  discussion  as  to  its  wisdom 
is  largely  academic.  Happily  there  is  no 
occasion  for  despair  if  the  change  shall  never 
be  made.  When  one  reflects  that  Indiana 
politics  used  to  be  notorious  for  corruption, 
and  that  it  is  only  ten  years  since  the 
"  blocks-of-five  "  campaign  in  that  State,  the 
fact  that  a  poor  young  man,  without  the  sup- 
port of  any  political  machine  or  corporation 
influence,  could  secure  an  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate is  full  of  promise.  The  direct  choice  of 
Senators  by  the  people  is  impossible  now, 
and  unlikely  in  the  early  future  certainly, 
but  the  people  can  dictate  the  choice  of  good 
men  through  the  Legislatures  whenever  they 
make  up  their  minds  to  insist  upon  having 
their  way. 
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The  greatest  snow  storm  in  Washington 
for  sixty  years  !  A  wild  carnival  of  bliz- 
zard and  record-breaking  temperature  all 
through  the  South  !  New  Orleans  at  six 
above  zero,  the  coldest  weather  known, 
Yicksburg  with  two  degrees  below  and 
Washington  at  eight,  ten  and  twelve  and 
fifteen  below  zero  in  as  many  successive 
days.  The  icy  breath  of  the  frost  king  has 
chilled  the  whole  South  to  the  marrow  bone. 
I  suspect  that  no  great  norther  has  ever  car- 
ried more  surprise  and  distress  in  its  path. 
A  native  of  Montreal  might  feel  comfortably 
at  home  in  the  streets  of  Washington  with 
the  snow  banked  up  on  each  side  of  the  car 
tracks,  six  and  seven  feet  high.  Nearly 
three  feet  of  snow  in  one  week  in  Washing- 
ton !  No  wonder  that  the  Weather  Bureau 
is  excited.  It  has  done  its  good  work,  how- 
ever, in  sending  warnings  of  the  hurricane  all 
along  the  coast.  Washington  had  already  had 


two  or  three  snow  storms  last  week,  each  of 
them  above  the  average  of  a  Washington 
snow  fall;  but  the  great  blizzard  that  came 
on  Sunday  and  Monday  overlaid  its  fore- 
runners, and  in  a  wild,  riotous,.delirious  storm 
which  at  times  seemed  to  be  demoniac  in  its 
fury  piled  up  mountainous  drifts  and  placed 
its  edict  on  nearly  every  form  of  public 
travel.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  remember 
a  heavy  snow  storm  in  Washington  which 
was  the  surprise  and  boast  of  the  natives, 
but  no  one  has  a  memory  long  enough  to 
challenge  this  storm  with  precedents.  As 
we  say  in  the  House,  it  was  only  achieved 
by  a  "  suspension  of  the  rules."  Now  that 
the  sun  has  come  out  again  brightly  it  is  a 
beautiful  sight.  On  the  front  of  the  Capitol 
the  great  staircase  to  the  Representatives 
Hall  was  completely  snowed  under,  and  one 
might  have  coasted  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom.   The  snow  was  as  fine  and  dry  as  dust 
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and  not  a  particle  adhered  to  the  trees.  They 
stand  out  with  their  leafless  forms  sharply 
defined  against  sky  and  snow.  The  Library 
is  grayer  than  ever  in  contrast,  and  the  groat 
Capitol,  which  seems  dazzling  white  on  a  hot 
summer  day,  is  dark  in  comparison  with  the 
white  field  from  which  it  seems  to  rise. 
The  great  circle  south  of  the  White  House 
and  under  the  shadow  of  the  Monument  is 
called  the  White  Lot,  and  last  week,  looking 
out  from  the  windows  of  the  President's  re- 
ception room,  it  was  a  jolly  sight  to  see  the 
lovers  of  horses  and  sleigh  bells  speeding 
round  the  circle.  The  White  Lot  never 
looked  so  white  indeed.  It  is  not  often  that 
sleigh  bells  can  jingle  long  under  the  Monu- 
ment. 

Looking  out  from  that  White  House  win- 
dow to  the  south  you  have  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  views  in  this  country,  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  wait  in  the  reception 
room  for  the  President  to  appear  have  a 
chance  to  feast  their  eyes  in  spring  and 
summer  on  the  fresh  green  fields  and  the 
winding  Potomac,  while  the  great  Monument 
looms  up  in  simplicity  and  grandeur.  Under 
the  winter  snow  and  with  a  lifeless  frozen 
river  the  view  had  its  own  particular  charm; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  what  a  relief  it 
must  be  to  the  President,  when  he  gets  tired 
of  seeing  men,  to  walk  to  these  south  win- 
dows and  look  on  the  face  of  nature.  But 
just  now  with  several  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net he  is  on  the  road  to  Boston,  where  a  wel- 
come awaits  him  which  will  show  that  even 
in  winter  Boston  is  not  always  cold. 

Before  he  left  yesterday,  however,  the 
President  sent  a  few  nominations  to  the 
Senate,  and  among  them  was  the  name  of 
Hon.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  Representative  of 
Congress  from  Massachusetts,  as  Librarian 
of  Congress,  to  succeed  the  late  John  Russell 
Young.  On  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  Library  the  position  is  one 
of  commanding  opportunity,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  President  did  not  have 
to  advertise  for  candidates.  It  must  be  said 
that  he  has  given  ample  time  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  question,  and  has  looked  at  it 
from  every  aspect  and  with  a  pre-eminent 
desire  to  sacrifice  every  other  consideration 
to  the  supreme  interests  of  the  Library. 

I  do  not  find  myself  in  a  position  to  treat 


this  subject  with  the  freedom  I  should  like. 
1  should  like  to  say  something  about  the 
condition  and  needs  of  the  Library,  and 
wliat  must  be  done  for  its  development. 
Hut  there  are  reasons  why  such  a  statement 
might  be  premature.  I  should  like  to  discuss 
\arious  points  in  regard  to  the  organization 
and  administration  of  that  institution,  but  I 
lear  that  my  remarks  might  command  too 
much  attention.  I  might  naturally  also,  as 
your  Washington  correspondent,  be  expected 
to  comment  upon  tlie  appointment  of  Mr. 
Barrows.  But  I  am  embarrassed  by  the 
mere  suggestion.  This  is  not  because  I  do 
not  know  the  new  Librarian,  and  not  be- 
cause I  am  not  friendly  to  him.  It  is  be- 
cause I  know  him  too  well.  I  have  watched 
his  growth  and  the  changing  features  of  his 
career  from  childhood  to  manhood  with  a 
rare  interest,  not  wholly  relieved  at  times 
from  anxiety.  I  have  been  with  him  in 
scenes  of  danger  and  have  enjoyed  with  him 
many  scenes  of  calm  repose.  I  was  with 
him  one  day  at  R.  Hoe  &  Co.'s  works  on 
Sheriff  Street,  New  York,  when  a  block  of 
wood  fell  on  his  head  as  he  passed  under 
the  hoistway,  and  he  was  taken  bleeding 
to  the  apothecary.  I  was  with  him  when  he 
was  prostrated  by  a  fall  of  the  big  stable 
door  at  Hoe's  stables  on  Broome  Street.  I 
was  with  him  in  the  Indian  battles  on  the 
Yellowstone  when  a  Springfield  rifle  ball 
penetrated  a  tree  two  inches  above  his  head. 
1'hese  and  many  other  experiences  seemed 
to  threaten  his  candidacy  as  a  librarian,  and 
I  do  not  think  any  one  of  them  can  be  said 
to  constitute  any  argument  for  his  fitness. 
But  when  you  have  bunked  and  eaten  and 
traveled  and  studied  and  rested  and  toiled 
and  suffered  and  enjoyed  as  much  as  I  have 
with  Barrow^s  it  is  not  surprising  that  you 
cannot  somehow  get  yourself  into  focus  with 
your  subject. 

Yet  my  duties  as  a  correspondent  will  not 
permit  me  to  pass  over  in  silence  this  event. 
Perhaps  under  the  circumstances  the  best 
thing  I  can  do  is  to  give  an  account  of  an 
interview  I  had  with  the  new  Librarian 
yesterday  afternoon. 

"  It  is  curious,"  said  Mr.  Barrows,  "  that 
the  very  first  task  which  was  given  to  me 
when  I  was  engaged  at  nine  years  of  age  in 
the  employ  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
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.11  ;i  salary  of  oue  dollar  a  week,  was  to  ar- 
ijiiijAO.  acc'ordiug  to  their  names  and  dates, 
.•111(1  to  put  away  in  a  haclv  closest,  a  pile  of 
niiscellaueous  ii('ws])ap(Ms.  Of  course,  that 
was  library  work,  and  people  sometimes  get 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  doin^  this  same 
thing.  1  notice  that  the  newspapers  are  re- 
ferring to  my  varied  experiences  in  life,  but 
really  my  whole  life  has  been  marked  by 
unity  of  experience.  I  spent  the  first  nine 
years,  beginning  with  my  ninth  year,  in  a 
great  establishment  for  making  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  books  and  newspapers  are 
made.  Then  I  spent  several  years  in  learn- 
ing something  about  the  inside  of  books  and 
how  to  use  them.  Then  I  devoted  twenty- 
five  years  to  the  work  of  making  books  and 
newspapers  myself,  most  of  which  were 
printed  on  presses  of  the  firm  for  Avhich  I 
had  first  worked.  Thus,  after  having  spent 
most  of  my  life  in  the  physical  and  mental 
processes  of  book  making,  I  am  now  to  un- 
dertake moi*e  extensively  the  work  of  book 
keeping.  That  is  to  say,  I  am  about  to  re- 
turn on  a  larger  scale  to  the  work  with 
which  I  began  my  juvenile  public  career, 
that  of  sorting  out  books  and  papers  and  put- 
ting them  away  in  the  closet.  Only  the 
closet  has  now  become  the  most  magnificent 
library  building  in  the  world.  In  those  early 
years  I  was  not  called  a  librarian,  but  sim- 
ply an  errand  boy,  and  I  have  often  felt 
since  I  became  a  Congressional  errand  boy 
and  ran  around  Washington  on  behalf  of  my 
constituents  as  if  I  had  returned  to  my  orig- 
inal vocation. 

*'  But  the  work  of  the  librarian  of  to-day 
must  not  be  merely  that  of  a  book  keeper  or 
book  lister;  he  must  not  content  himself 
with  classifying  books,  manuscripts  and 
newspapers.  To  be  sure,  he  must  have  a 
greedy  and  discriminative  acquisitiveness; 
but  he  stows  away  books  just  as  you  put 
away  coal  in  a  bin,  so  that  he  may  radiate 
light  and  heat  in  the  community.  The  old 
idea  of  a  library  was  that  of  a  reservoir,  a 
depository,  but  the  new  conception  is  that  of 
a  power-house  from  which,  by  a  well  ar- 
ranged sj^stem  of  conductors,  facts,  ideas, 
sentiments,  emotions,  may  be  diffused  and 
communicated.  I  like  to  look  out  at  night 
and  see  the  lantern  burning  in  the  dome  of 
the    Congressional    Library.      It    seems    to 


symbolize  a  function  of  the  Library  itself. 
It  ought  to  become  a  great  national  beacon 
liglit.  The  modern  conception  of  a  library 
was  well  expressed  recently  by  Senator 
Hoar.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Green,  of 
the  city  library  of  Worcester,  who  has  not 
only  a  local,  but  a  national  reputation  as  a 
librarian.  Senator  Hoar,  in  a  letter  he  was 
kind  enough  to  show  me,  said: 

"  Mr.  Green  is  second  to  no  other  person  in 
the  country  on  that  subject.  He  has  been  Pres- 
ident of  the  Association  of  American  Librarians, 
and  has  been  the  pioneer  leader  in  the  move- 
ment to  which  the  public  libraries  in  this  coun- 
try owe  so  much  of  their  increased  usefulness 
and  value.  His  example  in  the  great  library 
under  his  charge,  his  public  utterances  and  ad- 
dresses have  been  a  potent,  and,  I  incline  to 
think,  the  most  potent  influence  in  the  country 
and  Europe  in  bringing  about  a  change  in  the 
policy  of  dealing  with  the  stores  contained  in 
great  libraries.  Until  lately  it  has  been  the 
chief  desire  of  the  owners  and  managers  of  these 
collections  to  keep  them  safe  and  preserve  them 
for  future  generations,  or  at  best  to  make  them 
useful  for  a  few  favored  scholars.  In  old  times 
the  books  were  chained  to  the  shelves,  as  is  still 
seen  in  some  of  the  ancient  European  libraries. 
When  I  was  in  college  no  student  could  enter 
the  alcoves  of  the  library  and  examine  the  books 
for  himself,  or  take  out  more  than  two  books  at 
a  time,  and  those  only  for  a  very  limited  time. 
Now  the  librarian  of  any  public  library  in  the 
country  will  get  for  any  scholar  or  student  any 
book  from  any  other  library  in  the  country,  and 
give  him  every  reasonable  facility  for  its  use. 
The  library  system  in  Massachusetts  and  else- 
where has  become  a  part  of  the  instrumentality 
of  the  public  schools.  This  change  has  been  due 
more  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Green  than  to  any 
other  one  man." 

*•  I  am  glad,"  said  Mr.  Barrows,  "  that  Mr. 
Green  and  several  other  of  the  most  prom- 
inent librarians  in  this  country  joined  very 
heartily  in  urging  my  appointment,  and  have 
assured  me  of  their  continued  support. 

"  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  of  Harvard  College,  had 
remarkable  powers  as  a  bibliographer.  I 
have  never  known  a  man  of  such  minute  and 
accurate  knowledge  in  regard  to  books,  es- 
pecially in  his  own  particular  department  of 
New  Testament  criticism  and  theology.  He 
not  only  knew  books  by  title,  but  he  knew 
their  contents.  1  once  gave  him  a  theolog- 
ical dictionary  to  review.    In  an  hour's  time 
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he  had  pointed  out  enough  errors  aud  omis- 
sions to  fill  a  column  and  a  half  of  my  paper. 
He  did  a  great  deal  in  developing  the  subject 
catalog  of  the  Harvard  University.  Tlien 
there  was  Justin  Winsor,  with  whom  I  was 
intimately  acquainted,  and  who  did  so  much 
for  the  Boston  Public  Library  aud  afterward 
for  Harvard.  He  was  fertile  in  expedients, 
full  of  enterprise,  and  being  devoted  to 
original  research  himself,  knew  the  wants  of 
those  who  were  studying  in  special  lines. 
He  helped  to  develop  the  libraries  under  his 
charge  in  educational  directions  by  his  val- 
uable bulletins  and  bibliographies.  Anotlier 
man  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted,  and  who 
has  an  international  reputation  as  librarian, 
is  Mr.  Charles  A.  Cutter,  formerly  of  the 
Boston  Atheuieum,  and  now  of  the  Forbes 
Librarj',  Northampton,  Mass.  Mr.  Cutter's 
development  of  the  movable  location  system, 
illustrated  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  was  a 
distinct  and  important  departure  in  the 
method  of  ma  riving  and  locating  books.  To 
the  average  library  reader  it  seems  at  first 
a  little  complex,  but  after  he  is  familiar  with 
the  scheme  and  its  notation,  it  is  reasonable 
and  natural.  It  permits  books  to  be  moved 
about  in  a  library  as  the  exigencies  of  space 
may  require  without  needing  to  be  re- 
marked, or  re-numbered,  just  as  a  regiment 
may  be  moved  from  Texas  to  Michigan,  and 
the  number  and  figure  on  the  soldier's  cap 
show  the  regiment  and  company  to  which  he 
belongs.  Mr.  Cutter's  simplification  of  the 
dictionary  catalog  was  also  a  great  advan- 
tage. 

"  But  I  did  not  mean  to  tallc  about  libra- 
rians," said  INIr.  Barrows,  "  or  I  should  have 
to  pay  tributes  to  a  good  many  others  in  this 
country  and  abroad  whom  1  have  known 
and  to  others  whom  I  have  not  known.  Let 
me  say  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  work  in 
every  direction  to  be  done  at  the  Congres- 
sional Library,  and  it  will  take  time  to  do  it. 
The  Library  needs  to  be  built  up  sj^stem- 
atically,  and  it  must  be  cataloged.  Mr.  Spof- 
ford,  whom  I  have  known  for  thirty  years, 
did  wonders  under  immense  disadvantages. 
He  had  no  place  to  put  his  books  when  he 
got  them,  and  no  force  to  catalog  them.  How 


he  ever  found  anything  before  the  new  build- 
ing was  put  up  I  cannot  imagine.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  a  living  dictionary  for 
members  of  Congress.  The  Library  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  advantage  of  his  experi- 
ence. 

"  This  Library  was  primarily  established 
for  Senators  aud  Representatives,  and  those 
who  properly  insist  that  it  shall  now  become 
a  great  national  library  must  not  overlook 
tliis  function.  Its  stores  should  always  be 
brought  into  vital  relation  with  tlie  legis- 
lative and  executive  department.  When  I 
was  in  the  State  Department,  by  means  of  a 
collection  of  ancient  maps  of  this  country, 
we  succeeded  in  proving  that  an  island, 
which  some  Baltimore  skippers  claimed  to 
have  discovered  in  1858  and  wished  the 
United  States  to  seize  from  the  Government 
of  St.  Domingo,  was  really  discovered  by 
Christopher  Columbus.  It  was  the  establish- 
ment of  this  fact  in  the  State  Department 
Library  wiiich  restrained  the  United  States 
from  settling  the  question  by  the  guns  of  the 
Navy  Department. 

"  I  am  confident,"  said  Mr.  Barrows,  "  that 
my  experience  as  a  member  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  a  journalist  and  a  maker  of  books, 
will  be  of  much  value  to  me  in  my  new  office. 

••  But  while  the  Library  should  not  lose  its 
Congressional  function,  it  ought  to  become  in 
time,  through  liberal  appropriations  and  by 
Avise  development,  a  great  national  institu- 
tion of  far-reaching  educational  influence. 
It  is  very  encouraging  to  me  that  so  many 
educators  of  prominence  all  over  the  land 
have  wished  me  to  take  the  post,  and  have 
assured  me  of  their  co-operation.  The  Li- 
brary ought  to  be  taken  out  of  politics.  It 
ought  to  secure  the  counsel  and  experience  of 
trained  experts  in  various  departments,  and 
it  ought,  and  I  trust  will  in  time,  become  one 
of  the  greatest  libraries  of  the  w^orld." 

I  have  given  the  substance  of  Mr.  Barrows' 
conversation,  and  I  think  pretty  much  in  his 
own  words.  I  shall  be  surprised  if  my  old 
friend  questions  the  general  accuracy  of  this 
interview.  He  might  as  "well  arraign  an 
echo  or  a  phonograph,  or  indict  one  of  his 
own  monologs. 
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AN  OLD  CREED  IN  NEW  LIGHTS.* 
Tins  volume  is  a  collectioD  of  brief,  well- 
sifted  addresses  on  the  successive  topics  in 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  They  are  perhaps 
more  practical  and  less  critical  than  the  ti- 
tle would  lead  us  to  expect,  but  not  more  so 
than  the  author's  main  purpose  of  address- 
ing conscience  and  giving  a  support  to  faith 
would  seem  to  require  them  to  be.  The 
point  to  which  Dr.  Stimson  writes  we  do 
not  take  to  be  scholastic  inquiry;  nor  how  do 
the  doctrines  confessed  in  the  Apostles'  Creed 
stand  modern  discussion,  but  rather,  looking 
at  them  as  we  do,  and  must,  with  our  mod- 
ern eyes,  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  mod- 
ern world;  Avhat  do  they  mean  for  us?  From 
the  discussion  in  the  first  sense.  Dr.  Stimson 
may  well  enough  have  shrunk,  even  had  he 
not  reflected,  as  he  probably  had,  on  the  very 
abundant  supply  of  such  matter  which  has 
been  laid  before  a  long-suffering  Christian 
public.  In  its  other  form  the  discussion 
grows  directly  from  the  needs  of  every  ac- 
tive minister  and  presents  a  subject  of  such 
perennial  and  ever-shifting  interest  that  it 
never  can  be  exhausted. 

Read  from  this  point  of  view,  the  book 
makes  a  strong  impression,  though  possibly 
a  somewhat  uneven  one  in  its  different  chap- 
ters. In  some  parts  the  point  is  put  with  a 
force  and  freshness  which  will  strike  many 
readers  as  wholly  new.  A  good  example 
meets  us  at  the  very  beginning  in  the  fine 
and  inspiring  exposition  of  *'  I  believe,"  as 
striking  the  keynote  of  Christian  confession 
and  bringing  out  the  inner  secret  of  Chris- 
tian life.  The  chapter  abounds  in  passages 
of  almost  singular  beauty.  One  in  Chapter 
VI,  on  the  Incarnation,  lies  before  us,  where 
Dr.  Stimson  is  commenting  on  the  trans- 
formation of'  the  world's  history  under  the 
silent  potency  of  the  incarnation. 

"  Infidels  have  denied  that  there  was  such  a 
pers^on.     Rationalists  have  subordinated  him  to 

*  Tbe  Apostles'  Creed  In  the  Light  of  Modern 
Discussion.  By  H^nry  A.  Stimson,  D.D.  (Ripon;, 
S.T.D.  lYale).    The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston,  $1.50. 
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an  ideal.  Pantheists  have  sunk  liim  in  an  eter- 
nal incarnation  of  God  in  his  world.  Mystics 
have  dissipated  him  in  the  shadowy  realm  of 
spirits.  Open  foes  and  false  friends  have  per- 
verted his  teaching  and  obscured  the  glory  of 
his  person.  And  yet  he  has  emerged  from  all 
alike,  and  the  great  transformation  of  man  and 
the   world   has  gone  steadily   on." 

The  following  paragraph ^  is  even  more 
beautiful,  though  too  full  for  citation  here 
except  in  these  few  fragments: 

"  We  turn  our  thoughts,  in  common  with  oth- 
er Christians,  to  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
round the  birth  of  our  Lord.  They  are  what 
we  should  expect.  The  story  is  everywhere 
charged  with  divinity.  .  .  .  It  is  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  the  supernatural.  Open  it  where 
you  will.  Take  the  circumstances  of  his  birth ; 
take  Mary's  song ;  take  the  scene  of  the  shep- 
herds ;  take  the  coming  of  the  wise  men — you 
recognize  that  here  is  a  story  differing  from  all 
other  stories.  It  is  not  its  simplicity,  its  sweet- 
ness, its  dignity ;  it  is  not  any  one  thing.  .  .  . 
It  seems  like  a  little  patch  plucked  out  of 
heaven.  Read  in  any  land  the  effect  is  the  same. 
.  .  .  The  one  explanation  of  this  is  the  divin- 
ity that  hedges  it  about.  ...  It  is  the 
story  of  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  God.  The 
Christian  has  the  true  interpretation." 

In  his  chapter  on  the  Atoning  Sacrifice  Dr. 
Stimson  shows  that  he  has  been  very  deep- 
ly influenced  by  the  recent  discussions  of 
this  great  theme.  He  starts,  for  example 
(p.  106),  with  the  frank  assumption  that 
Christ's  sacrifice  must  be  explained  in  its 
relation  to  man's  nature,  to  the  "  ethics  of 
our  own  morality,"  to  the  "  enduring  rela- 
tions of  man  to  man,  and  man  to  God." 
Still  more  important  is  this  (p.  114): 

"  The  sacrifice  of  Jesus  is  far  other  than  pay- 
ing a  penalty,  or  offering  a  substitute.  It  is 
the  re-establishing  of  a  life." 

A  little  further  on  Jesus'  death  is  looked 
upon  as  offering  up  to  (iod  for  the  believer 
the  "guaranty  of  faithful  service  on  the 
part  of  the  believer."  We  detect  more  than 
an  echo  of  McCleod  Campbell  in  this  fine 
passage; 
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"  Jesns*  sacrifice  was  in  his  will,  rather  than 
in  his  bodily  sufferings.  For  the  real  essence 
of  the  atoniMnent  is  in  Jesus'  absolute  surren- 
der of  his  will  to  bis  Fatlier  in  behalf  of  sinful 
men.  His  bodily  sufferings  are  as  it  were  a  rit- 
ual of  tbe  inward  sacrifice.  .  .  .  (Jod  does 
not  need  tbe  sacrifice  in  order  tbat  bis  grace 
may  have  existence.  But  because  of  tbe  actual 
value  it  has  in  God's  eyes,  it  becomes,  to  use 
Wendt's  phrase,  an  '  actually  operative  motive  ' 
for  God  to  satisfy  his  gracious  will." 

As  to  Dr.  Stimson's  reply  to  Himie's  point 
against  miracles,  it  is  substantially  Dr. 
Bushnell's  line  of  argument  in  "  Nature  and 
the  Supernatural."  Henry  Drummond  pre- 
sented it  again  in  a  somewhat  different 
form.  The  two  points  of  cogency  in  this 
line  of  reasoning  are  that  there  is  a  true 
element  of  supernaturalism  in  will  as  the 
characteristic  element  of  personality;  and 
that  the  natural  may  easily  be  extended  to 
include  the  supernatural,  so  that  its  anti- 
thesis is  not  the  supernatural,  but  the  unnat- 
ural, or,  in  other  words,  sin.  In  taking  up 
this  line  of  reasoning,  Dr.  Stimson  chooses 
the  strongest  and  most  effectual  ground  of 
reply  to  rationalism. 

As  to  the  believer's  resurrection,  there  may 
be  passages  which  as  read  alone  would  be- 
tray the  unwary  into  holding  him  responsi- 
ble for  a  belief  in  the  literal  resurrection  of 
the  flesh,  tho  nothing  could  be  further 
from  his  real  position.  Full  force  Is  given 
to  the  Apostle's  warning  that  "  flesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,"  as 
well  as  to  his  distinction  between  "  bodies 
celestial "  and  "  bodies  terrestrial."  At  the 
same  time  Dr.  Stimson  indulges  in  no  sub- 
limated illusions  of  incorporeal  existence. 
It  is  an  inexpressible  comfort  to  believe  that 
the  saints  in  heaven  are  clothed  after  the 
fashion  of  Christ's  own  glorious  body  and 
that  God  giveth  "  each  his  own  body  as  it 
pleaseth  him."  The  volume  closes  with  a 
full  appendix  of  notes  and  citations  which 
the  reader  will  find  it  much  to  his  advan- 
tage to  study.  Were  we  to  characterize  the 
volume  as  a  whole,  we  should  say  of  it  that 
while  it  is  a  strong  plea  for  an  affirmative 
confessional  type  of  Christianity,  the  spirit 
of  the  book  is  throughout  one  of  faith  as 
contrasted  with  dogmatism. 


A     CONSERVATIVE     INTRODUC- 
TION    TO    THE    OLD 
TESTAMENT.* 

The  publication  of  Rupprecht's  Scientific 
Handbook  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  a  significant  sign  of  the  reaction  in  this 
department  that  has  set  in  during  the  last  two 
years  in  Germany.  In  the  New  Testament  de- 
partment this  reaction  has  been  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  that  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
in  point  of  scholarship  stands  higher,  as  is 
evidenced  not  only  by  the  concessions  of  such 
liberal  leaders  as  Ilarnack  in  his  *'  Chronology  " 
and  Jiilicher  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  but  still  more  by  excellent  Introduc- 
tions of  Godet  and  Zahn.  Rupprecht's  is  a 
first  attempt  made,  not  only  in  Germany  but  in 
the  Protestant  world  in  general,  of  maintaining 
the  correctness  of  the  traditional  views  of  the 
Church  as  based  on  the  Jewish  traditions  in 
reference  to  the  Old  Testament  books,  and  of 
doing  so  on  the  ground  of  correct  critical  prin- 
ciples, methods  and  manners.  The  purpose  is 
to  do  for  this  generation  what  Keil  and  the 
Hengsteuberg  school  did  for  its  predecessor. 

Just  to  what  degree  this  high  ideal  has  been 
realized  will  be  a  matter  of  disagreement.  The 
author  is  not  a  professional  theological  specialist, 
l>ut  a  pastor  who  has  seen  nearly  forty  years  of 
active  ministerial  work.  He  is  a  pupil  of  the 
Hofmann  school  of  Erlaugen,  in  which  positive 
faith  has  always  been  closely  connected  with 
accurate  and  conscientious  scholarship.  Quite 
a  large  part  of  his  work  consists,  too,  of  material 
taken  from  Keil  and  other  older  conservative 
men,  as  also  of  Delitzsch  in  the  views  this 
scholar  maintained  before  he  yielded  so  much  to 
the  pressure  of  the  current  criticism.  These 
views  of  Delitzsch  are  taken  largely  from  man- 
uscript of  lectures  delivered  at  Erlangen  in 
1854,  when  Rupprecht  was  a  student.  Inde- 
pendent material  of  the  author  himself  is  not 
lacking,  but  in  scholarly  character  it  does  not 
equal  that  extracted  from  his  leading  sources. 
Especially  does  the  author  seem  weak  in  his 
philological  training,  altho  he  is  quite  able  to 
detect  the  faults  and  failures  of  the  critical 
school  in  this  respect.  It  is,  however,  probably 
a  little  unfortunate  that  the  work  of  setting  up 
again  the  claims  of  former  generations  in  refer- 
ence 'to  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon  did  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  writer  who 
is    more   of   a   technical    scholar   than    is   Rup- 

*  Eduard  Kuppreclit,  Wisseuschaftliches  Hand- 
buch  dcr  Einleitung  iu  das  Alte  Testament.  Gtiters- 
loh,  C.  Bertelsmann,  189tt  ;  pp  xxiii,  548  ;  octavo  :  price 
mark  7.50  unbound,  8.50.bound,  >.     ..'. 
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precht.  This  weakness  appears  more  in  a  nega- 
tive than  a  positive  shape,  in  his  inability  to 
make  the  best  of  really  good  materials.  The 
book  deserves  special  attention  at  the  hands  of 
Bible  students  most  for  two  reasons — namely, 
because  of  its  sharp  and  sometimes  too  polem- 
ical attack  on  the  critical  positions,  so  often 
claimed  to  be  definitely  settled  ;  and,  secondly, 
as  a  good  compilation  and  digest  of  the  reasons 
which  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  old  views. 
In  this  latter  respect  it  is  the  only  book  of  its 
kind  in  modern  theological  literature. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  liupprecht  tries 
to  prove  too  much  and  thereby  damages  the 
cause  he  so  enthusiastically  champions.  In  the 
light  of  the  history  of  theology,  particularly  in 
Germany,  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  a  reaction 
in  Biblical  criticism  can  end  in  a  re-establish- 
ment of  the  older  traditional  views  without  any 
modification  whatever.  There  is  at  least  an 
element  of  truth  in  the  neological  criticism  of 
the  current  school,  and  this  element  must  be- 
come the  permanent  property  of  theological  sci- 
ence. The  Baur  school,  which  in  its  heyday 
was  as  autocratic  and  illiberal  over  against 
those  who  did  not  dance  as  it  piped  as  this  is 
the  case  with  the  Wellhausen  school  now,  has 
entirely  disappeared ;  but  the  element  of  truth 
in  its  positions,  the  existence  of  a  Pauline  and 
a  Petrine  and  a  Joannine  type  of  thought  in  the 
early  Church,  on  the  exaggeration  and  misin- 
terpretation of  which  the  whole  Tiibingen  hy- 
pothesis of  antagonistic  interests  and  compro- 
mises in  that  formative  period  of  the  Church 
was  based,  has  become  a  welcome  part  and  por- 
tion of  Church  history.  Even  the  old  rational- 
ismus  vulgaris  has  not  been  without  some  good 
fruits  for  theological  thought.  The  same  will 
be  true  of  the  Wellhausen  school,  and  all  solid 
and  sober  reactionary  movements  against  its 
domination  must  include  the  acceptance  of 
whatever  elements  of  truth  it  may  contain. 
This  liupprecht  has  not  done,  and  while  it  is 
true  that  he  says  many  good  things,  the  book  on 
the  whole  is  not  altogether  what  the  friends  of 
a  more  conservative  type  of  Biblical  scholar- 
ship would  wish. 


The  Workers.     An  Experiment  in  Reality. 
By  Walter  A.  Wickoff,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. The   West.    (Charles  Scribner's   Sons. 
$1.50.) 
The  full  notice  we  gave  Professor  Wickoff's 
first  volume   of  Experiments   in   the   East   will 
have  prepared  our  readers  for  what  we  have  to 
say  as  to  the  continuation  of  his  explorations  in 


the  West  as  far  as  San  Francisco.  The  present 
volume  begins  in  Chicago  and  covers  a  line  of 
travel,  almost  wholly  on  foot,  three  thousand 
miles  long,  which  was  completed  in  a  year  and  a 
half.  It  presents  a  deal  of  matter  as  to  which 
no  report  is  made  in  the  first  volume,  and  brings 
out  more  clearly  the  tremendous  contrast  be- 
tween the  conditions  of  the  workingman's  life 
in  the  large  towns  and  in  the  country.  On  the 
whole  the  workingman  does  well  in  the  country. 
Extraordinaries  excepted,  it  is  his  own  fault  if 
he  does  not.  In  such  towns  as  Chicago  the 
conditions  are  different.  The  hardship  there  is 
largely  chargeable  to  the  irregular  demand  for 
labor  and  the  inability  of  the  workmen  to  pro- 
vide in  the  day  of  good  wages  against  the  inev- 
itable day  of,  perhaps,  no  wages  at  all.  What 
the  workingman's  life  is  in  such  a  town  as  Chi- 
cago, taking  it  all  in  all,  has  never  been  de- 
scribed as  fully  and  fairly,  with  its  elements  of 
reason  and  unreason,  of  danger  and  discontent, 
as  in  these  pages.  They  do  not  go  very  much 
into  what  is  known  as  slum-life,  nor  into  that 
of  the  low  dens  and  dives  of  the  city.  These 
are  abnormal  sides  of  the  city  life  which  it 
was  not  in  Professor  Wickoff's  plan  to  study. 
His  problem  was  with  the  icorkers  of  the  coun- 
try. We  need  not  remind  our  readers  that  he 
not  only  went  among  them,  but  that  he  divested 
himself  of  every  advantage  of  personal  or  social 
condition,  became  one  of  them,  lived,  with 
plucky  determination,  on  the  wages  he  earned 
as  an  unskilled  laborer,  and  stuck  to  his  plan 
even  when  it  brought  him  down  so  low  that  he 
had  not  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  not  a  mouthful 
had  passed  his  lips  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  he 
had  to  apply  at  the  police  station  for  a  place  to 
sleep  in  at  night.  The  scale  of  this  book  is,  at 
least  through  a  good  deal  of  it,  larger  than  that 
of  the  volume  on  the  East.  The  pinches  when 
they  come  may  be  harder,  but  the  whole  life  is 
broader  and  in  closer  connection  with  the  great 
and  ever  dangerous  masses  of  discontent.  Chi- 
cago is  probably  the  best  place  in  the  country 
to  study  socialism  and  anarchism  in.  Professor 
Wickoff  had  all  the  opportunities  any  man 
could  have,  lost  not  one,  and  shrank  from  noth- 
ing. He  faced  reality  in  the  sternest  shape, 
down  to  cold,  hunger  and  squalor.  The  book  is 
rich  in  its  studies  of  socialists  and  their  assem- 
blies. They  are  reported  in  a  spirit  of  absolute 
fairness,  and  on  the  whole  do  not  make  as 
alarming  an  impression  as  the  newspaper  re- 
ports. The  attitude  of  these  people  to  the 
Church,  and  to  religion  generally,  was  one  of 
the  points  which  Professor  Wickoflf  had  always 
in  view.  What  he  says  as  to  the  workmen 
falls   in   with   what  we  knew  before,   and   adds 
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very    little    to   it.     It   draws    back    the   curtain 
again  from  a  very  distressing  condition   of  af- 
fairs, and  tells  us  anew  how  serious  a  probloni 
the  Church  has  on  hand  to  win  back  these  lost 
millions.     As   to   the   Churches    themselves    the 
report  is  most  gratifying,  tho  noways  different 
from   what   well-informed   readers   knew   in   ad- 
vance. The  l*rofessor  was  a  determincMl  church- 
goer, walking  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  miles  for 
the  purpose.     Everywhere  he  presented  himself 
in   the   rougli   garb   of   the   workingman,   every- 
where  he   met   with   the  same    warm   welcome, 
and  everywhere  he  noted  that  he  was  very  much 
alone   in    the   congregation.     The   book    is   only 
another    piece    of    evidence    to    show    that    the 
trouble   does   not   lie   in   a   cold    welcome.     The 
door   is   open    wide   enough    and    the    bars    are 
down.     We  shall   have  to  go  out   into  the   by- 
ways and  hedges  to  the  wanderers   themselves 
and  win  them  back  by  other  means.     The  mo- 
ment the  city  is  left  behind  and  our  philosophic 
tramper  is  in   the  open  country   of  farms,   vil- 
lages and  minor  cities  the  vision  changes.     We 
have  some  most  delightful  pictures  of  American 
thrift,  character  and  enterprise  to  gaze  on.     Mr. 
Wickoff  grows  warm  with  patriotic  hope  for  his 
country   as  he  describes   them,   and   the   reader 
shares  in  his  enthusiasm.     The  book  has,   too, 
its  humorous  side;   as,   for  example,   Professor 
Wickoff's  attempt  to  convince  his  fellow-work- 
men in  a  livery  stable  that  the  sun  and  planets 
have  been  weighed.     The  impression  of  the  first 
volume  of  reports  on  the  workers  in  the  East  is 
renewed   in    this   on    the    West.     It   is,    on    the 
whole,    encouraging.     Certainly   it   adds   to   the 
problem  of  the  nation  no  features  of  difficulty 
or  danger  which  we  should  not  be  able  to  sur- 
mount  by    fair   dealing   and    intelligent    public 
policy.     It   is   not   from   this   quarter   that   the 
worst  danger  threatens  the  Republic.  Professor 
Wickoff's  trip  brought  him  to  Chicago  when  the 
Columbian  Exposition  buildings  were  going  up, 
the   year   before    the    exposition.     The    book    is 
fully  and  splendidly  illustrated.     Did  he  carry 
a   kodak?     How   did   he   get   these   pictures   of 
reality  f 


A  History  of  English  Romanticism  in  the 
Eighteenth     Century.       By    Henry    A. 
Beers.      (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899.     Cloth, 
12mo,  pp.  vii  and  455.     Price  $2.00.) 
Professor  Beers'  work  will  undoubtedly  take 
high   rank   among   literary   histories.        He   has 
brought  to  his  task  literary  culture  of  an  unusu- 
al breadth,  and  shows  himself  at  all  points  a  thor- 
ough scholar  and  a  man  of  delicate  and  discrim- 
inating taste.     He  approaches  his  subject  in  a 


singularly  sympatiietic  style,  now  freshened 
with  quiet  humor  and  now  brightened  with  true 
imagination.  His  critical  insight  and  felicity 
of  style  are  illustrated  in  the  following  words 
about  Thomas  Gray's  "  Journal  in  the  Lakes  "  : 
'■  What  distinguishes  the  entries  in  this  journal 
from  contemporary  writing  of  the  descriptive 
kind  is  a  certain  intimacy  of  comprehension,  a 
depth  of  tone  which  makes  them  seem  like  nine- 
teenth-century work.  To  Gray  the  landscape 
was  no  longer  a  picture.  It  had  sentiment, 
character,  meaning,  almost  personality.  Differ- 
ent weathers  and  different  hours  of  the  day  lent 
it  expressions  subtler  than  the  poets  had  hith- 
erto recognized  in  the  broad,  general  changes 
of  storm  and  calm,  light  and  darkness,  and  the 
successions  of  the  seasons.  He  heard  nature 
when  she  whispered  as  well  as  when  she  spoke 
out  loud.  Thomson  could  not  have  written  thus, 
nor  Shenstone,  nor  even,  perhaps,  Collins." 

In  order  to  limit  his  subject  Professor  Beers 
devotes  his  attention  chiefly  to  that  side  of  the 
romantic  movement  which  is  concerned  with 
the  revival  of  interest  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
"  The  significant  circumstance,"  he  says,  "  about 
the  attitude  of  the  last  century  toward  the 
whole  medieval  period  was,  not  its  ignorance, 
but  its  incuriosity.  It  did  not  want  to  hear 
anything  about  it.  .  .  .  But,  furthermore, 
the  great  body  of  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  liter- 
ature was  already  obsolescent.  Dramatists  of 
the  rank  of  Marlowe  and  Webster,  poets  like 
George  Herbert  and  Robert  Herrick — favorites 
with  our  own  generation — prose  authors  like 
Sir  Thomas  Browne — from  whom  Coleridge  and 
Emerscm  drew  inspiration — had  fallen  into  '  the 
portion  of  weeds  and  outworn  faces.' "  The 
revival  of  interest  in  Spenser  is  treated  at  con- 
siderable length,  as  also  the  return  of  an  inter- 
est in  external  nature,  shown  in  the  poetry  of 
Thomson,  Shenstone,  Collins,  Dyer  and  Gray. 
Among  the  chapters  which  show  Professor 
Beers  to  best  advantage  should  be  mentioned 
those  on  "  Percy  and  the  Ballads "  and  on 
**  Thomas  Chatterton."  The  story  of  Chatter- 
ton,  "  the  child  of  Redcliffe  Church,"  is  told  with 
rare  sympathy  and  feeling.  The  defects  in  the 
character  of  "  the  marvelous  boy  "  are  not  un- 
graciously dwelt  upon,  but  all  that  is  of  human 
interest  in  his  brief,  pathetic  and  intense  his- 
tory is  duly  brought  out.  Professor  Beers 
places  a  moderate  estimate  on  the  absolute 
value  of  the  Rowley  poems,  but  his  quotations 
from  them  are  made  with  exquisite  taste,  and 
show  that  the  critic  is  as  little  lacking  in  sensi- 
bility as  in  judgment.  We  shall  all  look  with 
interest  for  the  companion  volume  on  the  ro- 
manticism of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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America  in  ttAWAii.  A  Ttistor}/  of  United 
States  Inffucncc  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
liy  Edmund  Janes  (Carpenter.  (Small, 
Mnynard  &  Co.,  Hostoii.     .^l.f.O.) 

This  is.  wo  should  say,  as  cool,  careful  and 
unprejudiced  an  account  of  the  connection  of 
this  country  with  Hawaii  and  of  the  annexation 
history  as  can  be  expected  at  the  present  time. 
The  autlior  does  not  conceal  his  own  sympa- 
thies as  an  annexationist,  but  he  states  the  facts 
coldly,  baldly,  and  leaves  them  to  produce  their 
impression.  Those  i'acts  are  that  the  Queen 
proclaimed  her  intention  of  abrogating  the  con- 
stitution, dismissing  her  ministers  and  restor- 
ing the  government  to  its  old  native  basis. 
This  was  called  by  the  white  citizens  the  abro- 
gation of  her  authority.  A  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  with  Henry  E.  Cooper  at  its  head, 
was  formed  to  resist  in  such  ways  as  they  could. 
In  the  emergency  this  committee  turned  to 
United  States  Minister  Stevens,  who  brought  a 
force  of  marines  from  the  United  States  ship  of 
war  "  Boston "  to  protect  United  States  citi^ 
zens  and  property.  The  next  day  Mr.  Chair- 
man Cooper  formally  proclaimed  the  "  abroga 
tion  of  the  ancient  Hawaiian  monarchy  and  the 
establishment  of  a  provisional  government"  (p. 
18G).  The  cold  facts  of  the  case  are  all  in  this 
statement  of  the  case.  Subsequent  events  as 
described  do  not  affect  the  right  and  wrong  of 
the  case  very  much.  It  was  a  situation  in 
which  the  white  residents,  owners  of  property 
in  the  island  and  controllers  of  its  industries, 
affairs  and  civilization  generally,  felt  that  they 
and  the  interests  they  represented  were  to  be 
abandoned  to  a  native  rule,  with  a  vast  capacity 
in  it  for  wrecking  everything.  The  only'  diffi- 
culty in  this  argument  is  to  put  it  so  that  it  will 
not  work  just  as  well  for  the  theory  of  "  white 
man  government "  in  the  South  against  the 
negroes,  as  in  Hawaii  against  the  natives.  Mr. 
Carpenter  tells  the  story  fully  and  fairly,  in 
calm  confidence  that  the  facts  can  be  trusted  to 
vindicate   the   annexation   movement. 


The  Moi^ey  Market.  By  E.  F.  Benson. 
(Philadelphia:  Drexel  Biddle.  $1.25.)  There 
is  a  plenty  of  romantic  incident  and  no  lack  of 
picturesque  light  and  shadow  in  this  story ;  but 
upon  the  whole  it  cannot  be  called  important. 
An  hour  may  have  the  lonesome  edge  worn  oft' 

with  it,  if  nothing  better  come  to  hand, 

The  Archdeacon,  hy  L.  B.  Walford  (New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1.50.),  is  one 
of  Mrs.  Walford's  novels  of  English  society, 
which  is  equal  to  saying  that  it  is  well  written, 
full    of    feminine    small     talk     and     masculine 


foibles,  not  in  the  least  dull,  and  by  no  meand 

tedious.     A  light  and  roadal)le  story. Thk 

Skci{ET  of  Fouoereuse,  From  the  French.  By 
Louise  Lniofjrn  (Juincy.  (Boston:  Marlier,  Cal- 
hnuin  ik,  Co,  $1.25.)  In  this  translation  of  a 
French  romance  the  fine  touch  and  ready  com' 
mand  of  di(rtion  which  mark  all  of  Miss  Guiney'^ 
work  add  greatly  to  the  quality  of  a  somewhat 
l>eculiar  story.  The  scene  is  France  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Intrigue,  adventure,  mystery 
and  religious  enthusiasm  are  used  to  good  effect 
against  a  background  of  attractive  historical 
conditions.  Life  as  it  probably  was  in  the  pe- 
liod  just  preceding  the  Reformation  is  sketched 

with      considerable      power, The      Open 

Question.  By  C.  E.  Rainiond  (Elizabeth  Rah- 
ins).  (Harper  &  Brothers,  $1.50.)  This  novel 
is  well  enough  written,  and  for  a  while  holds  at- 
tention ;  but  the  subject  thrust  into  the  story 
is  disgusting  and  the  outcome  is  hopelessly  pes- 
simistic. There  can  be  no  excuse  for  such  a 
book,  no  purpose  that  it  can  serve,  and  its  trag- 
edy rises  no  higher  than  the  weakest  sentimen- 
tality diluted  with  unreality.  Suicide  of  lovers 
was   never   presented   with   less   appearance   of 

truthfulness, Stories  Toto  Told  Me,  By 

Baron  Corvo.  (New  York:  John  Lane.  35 
cents.)  In  this  little  book  there  are  six  cleverly 
told  and  somewhat  irreverent  short  stories,  all 
of  the  slightest  character  and  full  of  picturesque 
touches.     The   incidents  are  wrought,   as   if  oni 

tapestry,  with  a  curious  effect, The  Love; 

OF  THE  Princess  Alice.  By  Frank  K.  Serih- 
ner.  (New  York:  F,  Tennyson  Neely.  $1.00.)) 
This  is  a  romantic  story  of  old  times  in  Europe 
when  fighting  was  man's  chief  business.  It  is 
told  with  an  affectation  of  style  to  suit  the  time 
and  the  conditions.  As  a  story  to  be  read  and 
tossed  aside  it  will  serve  to  while  away  a  sur- 
plus hour. The  Laurel  Walk,  By  Mary 

Louise  ]\[olesicorth.  (Philadelphia:  Drexel 
Biddle.  $2.50.)  With  a  portrait  of  the  author 
and  eight  other  excellent  full-page  illustrations, 
this  light  novel  of  English  life  of  the  quieter  sore 
will  suit  the  taste  of  many  readers,  especially 
girls.  It  holds  its  own  with  the  other  novels; 
by  the  same  author.  Nothing  very  startling  hap- 
pens, nothing  very  absorbing  is  talked  about ;; 
but  from  beginning  to  end  the  simple  thread  of 
interest  binds  and  draws.  It  is  like  a  country 
journey  in  a  stage  coach  with  some  pleasant 
spinsters  for  companions  and  delightful  peeps  at 
groups  of  young  girls  what  time  the  story  is  be- 
ing  told. A    Circle   in   the    Sand.     By 

Kate  Jordan  {Mrs.  M.  F.  Vermilye).  (Boston- 
Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.  $1.25.)  Well  written 
and  entertaining,  this  American  story  deals  with 
no  very  complicated  conditions,  but  runs  along 
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glibly  to  a  pleasant  ending.  The  lovers  seem 
rather  hvexplicably  dull  about  understanding 
their  own  feelings,  but  finally  they  come  to  their 
proper  relations.  The  scene  is  mainly  in  Nevv 
York  ;  but  one  of  the  characters  goes  to  Europe 
to  "star"  on  the  stage,  and  the  true  heroine 
imakes  a  journey  to  Brazil  to  join  her  lover. 
-The  book  will  be  acceptable  to  a  large  class  of 

; novel  readers. God's  Pkisonek.     Bp  John 

Oxenham.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
-fl.25).  We  do  not  see  just  why  this  story  is 
entitled  God's  Prisoner.  It  is  a  sensational 
romance  in  which  tlie  hero  murders  his  partner 
in  cold  blood,  boxes  him  up  and  buries  him. 
Then  follows  a  long  and  not  uninteresting  vaga- 
bondage with  adventures  of  the  wildest  and 
most  harrowing  sort,  ending  at  last  in  marriage, 
peace  and  happiness.  The  style  is  crude  and 
hasty,    but    the    story    runs    swiftly    and    with 

considerable     dramatic     brilliancy. The 

Wheel  of  God.  Bij  George  Egerton.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  JJ^l.OO.)  A  novel  of  the  high 
pressure  style,  rather  cleverly  conceived  and 
forcibly  written  ;  but  in  its  substance  cloyin?, 
we  should  say,  to  a  pure  taste.  The  worry  and 
stress  of  life  in  the  eddies  of  a  decadent  time 
could  scarcely  be  more  unctuously  presented, 
and  "  yellow  sentimentality "  never  rose  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  is  reached  in  the  book's  clos- 
ing chapters.  Readers  who  like  this  sort  of 
thing  will  be  charmed  with  'The  Wheel  of  God; 

but  again,  wky  this  title? AVomen  of  the 

-Kew  Testament.  By  Walter  F.  Adeney,  M.A., 
Professor    of    New    Testament    Exegesis,    New 
College,  London.      (New  York:   E.   K.   Herrick 
&  Co.     $1.00.)     The   studies  here   given   make 
up   a   book   of  more   than   ordinary    interest   to 
students  of  the  New  Testament.     They  are  not 
imere  sketches  of  women  ;  they  are  historical  es- 
says,   with    women    of   the   New    Testament    as 
icentral  figures.     The  author  is  a  biblical  schol- 
;ar  of  genius  and  high  attainments,  and  he  in- 
>vests  his  writings  with  the  value  of  ripe  knowl- 
^edge  and  enthusiastic  earnestness.     We  recom- 
mend the  book  to  our  readers. Fireside 

Fancies.     By   Beulah    G.    Garretson.      (Phila- 

^delphia:    J.    B.    Lippiucott    Company.     $1.00.) 

A   book   of   pleasant   little    essays    and    word- 

sketches  by   a  writer  who  takes  a  hearty   and 

wholesome  view  of  life  and   things.     They   are 

just  ^Mch  i'noughtful,  tho  not  heavy,  studies  as 

»one  imigfy  '^find  enjoyable  and  instructive  to  read 

at  ofifl   moments. -A   CnrncAi.   Study   of 

"  In  INIemoktam."  By  the  Rer.  John  M.  King, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Manitoba  College,  Win- 
nipeg. (Toronto:  George  N.  Morang.  $1.25.) 
Of  all  great  English  poems,  "  In  Memoriam  "  is 
j)eirJti,aps  the  least  complicated  and  most  ppen  to 


the  ordinary  understanding;  still,  a  thoughtful 
and  appreciative  exposition  like  the  one  here 
given  is  not  without  its  value  in  the  way  of  sug- 
gestion. The  author's  style  is  pure  and  pleas- 
ing and  his  criticisms  show  wide  reading  and  in 
telligent  study.     The  book  is  a  handsome  one. 

One  Thousand  and  One  Thoughts 

FROM  My  Library.  By  D.  L.  Moody.  (New 
York  :  Fleming  II.  Revell  Co.  $1.00.)  A  book 
of  texts  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  each  of 
which  is  appended  an  excerpt  from  the  book  or 
sermon  of  some  noted  writer  or  preacher.  It 
is  a  very  good  book  to  have  at  hand  and  open  at 
random.     Any    page   will    be   sure    to   afford    a 

I)rofitable   suggestion. One   of   the   Two. 

By  Charles  M.  Shelden.  (New  York:  Fleming 
II.  Revell  Company.  30  cents.)  Mr.  Sheldon's 
aim  is  well  reached  in  this  admirable  little  book, 
which  is  a  sort  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  minia- 
ture, showing  how  temptations  and  evil  influ- 
ences are  to  be  counteracted  and  destroyed  by 
love,  charity  and  sweet,  sympathetic  effort.  It 
would  be  well  if  every  young  person  could  read 
and  ponder  the  good  lesson  here  taught. 

Spirit  Slate  Writing  and  Kindred  Phe- 
nomena. By  William  E.  Robinson.  (Munn 
&  Co.,  Scientific  American  Oflfice,  New  l^ork. 
$1.00.)  The  author  of  this  volume  was  assist- 
ant to  the  late  Herrmann.  He  understands 
well  the  business  and  is  up  to  all  its  tricks  as 
his  master  was,  who,  as  it  will  be  remembered, 
dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  all  this  mediumistic  non- 
sense by  publicly  offering  to  do  anything  that 
a  medium  could  do,  simply  by  his  sleight-of- 
hand.  Mr.  Robinson  asserts  that  these  tricks 
are  all  fraud  and  delusion.  In  this  book  he 
shows  by  diagrams  and  actual  description  how 
they  are  done. 

Washington  the  Soldier.  By  Gen.  Henry 
B.  Carrington,  LL.D.  (Lamson,  Wolffe  Sc  Co., 
Boston  and  New  York.  $2.50.)  Without  re- 
flecting on  General  Carrington's  previous  work, 
such  as  his  "  Battles  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion," we  are  inclined  to  place  this  latest  vol- 
ume at  the  head  of  them  all  as  being  the  most 
harmonious  in  its  plan,  and  the  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  subject. 
Washingto7i  the  Soldier  can  be  presented  only 
in  a  systematic  study  of  his  campaigns,  battles 
and  military  career  generally.  This  is  what 
General  Carrington  undertakes  to  do  in  the 
present  volume.  He  not  only  enters  into  a  crit- 
ical study  of  each  campaign  and  action,  but  fol- 
lows out  the  relation  of  one  thing  with  another 
and  the  connection  of  the  whole,  as  for  example 
of  the  campaign  against  Burgoyne  with  the  op- 
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erations  in  New  Jersey.  He  points  o>it  vvilli 
special  care  the  relation  of  the  military  opera- 
tions to  the  political  situation,  and  the  great 
embarrassments  that  resulted.  We  note  that  in 
his  account  of  the  battle  of  Rrandywine  the 
usual  feature  of  the  American  troops  firing  into 
each  other  in  the  confusion  and  fog  disappears, 
as  also  does  the  incident  of  Washington's  pro- 
fanity from  the  account  of  his  meeting  with  Lee 
in  his  ridiculous  retreat  at  Monmouth.  The 
volume  is  provided  with  the  best  field  maps 
available.  They  add  much  to  its  usefulness. 
It  contains  also  a  much  needed  glossary  of  mili- 
tary terms,  and  a  good  and  full  index. 

Exotics  and  Retrospectives.  By  Lafcadio 
Hearn,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature  in  the 
Imperial  University,  Tokio.  (Boston :  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  $2.00.)  No  foreigner  in  Japan 
has  apparently  got  closer  to  the  people  than  Mr. 
Lafcadio  Hearn ;  and  certainly  his  interest  in 
Japanese  life,  art,  literature  and  folk-lore  is  pro- 
ducing a  large  amount  of  delightful  and  valuable 
information  for  those  who  can  read  his  eloquent 
and  vividly  picturesque  books.  In  the  volume 
now  before  us,  which,  by  the  way,  we  think  not 
well  named,  he  gives  some  sketches  of  travel  and 
mountain  climbing  and  a  group  of  rather  fanci- 
ful recollections  of  tropical  experiences ;  but  the 
part  of  the  book  which  seems  to  us  most  valu- 
able contains  interesting  descriptions  of  curious 
Japanese  customs,  especially  their  use  of  caged 
insects  as  music  makers.  These  insects  are  fig- 
ured in  the  text  with  a  running  account  of  the 
literature  made  about  them.  Many  bits  of  trans- 
lation from  the  works  of  Japanese  poets,  old 
and  recent,  add  to  the  interest.  There  is  also 
a  thoroughly  delightful  account  of  the  singing 
frogs  to  which  these  same  poets  have  addressed 
so  much  of  their  curious  word  melody.  Mr. 
Hearn  has  exceptional  qualifications  for  profit- 
able delving  into  the  literature  and  folk  lore  of 
his  adopted  country,  and  we  sometimes  wish 
that  he  would  give  us  less  of  his  highly  imag- 
inative dreaming  about  nothing  and  much  more 
of  this  charming  study  of  Japanese  literary 
treasures.  The  publishers  have  issued  this  book 
in  beautiful  style. 

Roman  Africa.  Archeological  Walks  in 
Algeria  and  Tunis.  By  Gaston  Boissier. 
Authorized  English  Version,  hy  Arahellj,  Ward. 
With  four  maps.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.75.) 
This  is  the  fourth  volume  we  have  from  Gaston 
Boissier,  all  marked  with  the  charm  of  deft 
literary  workmanship  and  well  selected  matter. 
'*  Cicero  and  His  Friends "  was  the  latest  to 
appear  before  the  present  volume.     It  was  pre- 


ceded Ity  the  two  most  attra(;tive  volumes,  "The 
(.'ounliy  of  Horace  and  Virgil  "  and  "  Rome  and 
I'ompeii."  The  present  volume  records  a  pe- 
riod of  African  prosperity  and  splendor  which 
is  known  now  only  in  the  history  remaining  of 
it,  and  can  be  studied  only  by  surviving  monu- 
ments and  traces  in  the  country.  The  book  is 
full  of  interest  and  value.  In  making  the 
translation  to  the  present  time  and  dealing  with 
the  question  of  the  disappearance  of  Roman 
elements  from  the  life,  language  and  blood  of 
the  people  who  now  hold  the  country,  it  strikes 
us  as  strange  that  M.  Boissier  takes  the  Arab 
invasion  and  INIohammedan  conquest  into  so 
small  account  as  the  event  which  reopened 
Northern  Africa  to  its  old  inhabitants  and  let 
in  again  the  Berber  races  who  predominate  i:i 
it.  His  conclusion,  "  at  the  Romans  suc- 
ceeded better  than  we  in  the  conquest  of  the  na- 
tives," only  means  tnat  they  succeeded  better 
than  France  has  in  restoring  the  country  to  its 
flourishing  condition  before  the  Vandals  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Mohammedan  invaders 
on  the  other  took  possession. 

The  Birds  of  Indiana.  By  Amos  W.  But- 
ler. This  is  a  separately  bound  copy  of  a  very 
interesting  part  of  the  Twenty-second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Nat 
ural  History  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Butler  has  been 
for  years  working  upon  the  list  of  which  the 
present  publication  is  a  copy.  It  includes  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  birds  reported  as  resident 
or  transient  in  the  State,  with  many  illustra 
tious  and  figures,  to  all  of  which  are  added 
notes  by  Mr.  Butler  and  other  naturalists  and 
observers  in  every  part  of  the  State  touching 
the  habits,  haunts  and  peculiarities  of  all  the 
principal  species.  Particular  attention  has  been 
given  to  collecting  facts  about  migration  and 
nesting,  as  well  as  feeding  habits.  The  book 
represents  a  surprising  amount  of  the  most 
painstaking  and  intelligent  labor  extending  over 
many  years.  Were  a  report  like  this  made  for 
every  State  in  the  Union  it  would  give  the  basis 
for  a  revised,  systematic  and  accurate  digest  of 
American  ornithology,  w^hich  is  very  much 
needed. 

Democracy  and  Liberty.  By  William  Ed- 
uard  Hartpole  Lecky.  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.  Two  vols.,  16mo.  $.5.00.)  This  new  edition 
of  the  above-named  work,  as  first  published  by 
Mr.  Lecky  in  1896,  comes  out  with  an  extended 
Introduction,  which  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  a  very  keen  and  characteristic  personal 
sketch  of  Gladstone  and  his  career  as  a  states- 
man. It  is  certainly  good  reading.  The  text 
of  the  work  itself  stands  unchanged.     Some  of 
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its  predictions  will  be  read  with  mournful  inter- 
est as  having  come  more  nearly  true  than  could 

have  been  anticipated  two  jears  ago. The 

American  Revolution,  17G3-1783.  Being  the 
Chapters  and  Passages  Relating  to  America 
from  the  Author's  History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  William  Edward 
Hartpole  Lecky,  M.  P.,  Arranged  and  Edited 
icith  Historical  and  Bibliographical  Notes  hy 
Janus  Albert  Woodburn,  Professor  of  American 
History  and  Politics  in  Indiana  University.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  $1.25.)  It  was  an  excellent 
idea  to  compile  these  chapters  into  such  a  brief 
summary  of  the  Revolution  as  Mr.  Lecky's 
chapters  make.  What  an  American  reader 
would  miss  in  Mr.  Lecky's  account  Professor 
Woodburn's  notes  abundantly  supply. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  MONOGRAPH  on  "  Municipal  Socialism," 
by  M.  R.  Maltbie,  Ph.D.,  appears  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  Municipal  Affairs  (52  William 
street.  New  Yorki. 

.  . .  .Last  week  in  London  a  set  of  little  book- 
lets by  Louis  Stevenson  was  sold  for  $250. 
They  had  been  privately  issued  for  some  of  his 
friends  while  Stevenson  was  staying  at  Davos 
Platz. 

...  .A  report,  somewhat  widely  credited,  that 
an  English  novelist  has  been  paid  $35,000  "  on 
account "  for  his  next  book  goes  to  show  that 
not  all  publishers  are  as  illiberal  as  Sir  Walter 
Besant  imagines. 

....The  entire  stock  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts owned  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  blizzard 
last  week.  Many  extremely  valuable  manu- 
scripts and  rare  old  books  which  cannot  be  re- 
placed were  lost. 

....Andre  Castaigne,  the  French  artist 
whose  drawings  are  becoming  well  known  in 
this  country,  was  lately  created  a  "  Chevalier 
de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,"  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  personal  influence  of  the  late  President 
Faure. 

.  . .  .The  earliest  dictionary  of  slang  was  per- 
haps the  one  published  in  London  about  1690 : 
"  A  New  Dictionary  of  the  Canting  Crew  in  Its 
Several  Tribes  of  Gypsies,  Beggars,  Thieves, 
Cheats."  This  volume  is  shortly  to  be  repub- 
lished in  fac-simile  by  Smith,  Kay  &  Co.,  of 
London. 

.  . .  .Gladstone  was  one  of  the  few  foreigners 
honored  by  an  election  to  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences  in  France.  It  is 
reported  that  the  place  left  vacant  by  his  death 
is  to  be  filled  by  the  election  of  ^n  Ahiftrican, 


tho  Mr.  Balfour  or  Mr.  Lecky  it  was  thought 
would  receive  the  honor. 

....Mr.  Park  Benjamin,  whose  articles  in 
TiiE  lNJ)ErENDENT  have  been  so  widely  read 
and  with  such  interest,  graduated  from  Annap- 
olis in  18GT.  His  interest  in  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy has  never  failed,  and  he  is  now  preparing 
a  volume,  "The  United  States  Naval  Academy  :" 
"  Being  the  yam  of  the  American  midshipman 
or  (as  he  is  now  improperly  termed)  naval 
cadet,  showing  his  life  in  the  old  frigates  and 
ships  of  the  line,  and  then  at  the  naval  school 
at  Annapolis ;  and  how  he  grew  wiser  and  wiser 
as  that  institution  developed  to  an  academy 
and  a  college  in  its  progress  to  a  great  Naval 
University,  and  so  became  the  most  accom- 
plished and  versatile  young  seaman  in  the 
world;  together  with  some  reference  to  the 
boys  who  make  the  best  naval  officers,  and  what 
they  must  do  and  know  to  enter  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  what  they  have  to  expect  while 
there ;  and  also  many  pictures,  all  properly 
stopped  to  the  yarn  as  it  is  handsomely  paid 
out."  Mr.  Benjamin  has  lately  designed  ihe 
seal  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  which  will 
appear  among  the  other  college  and  university 
seals  on  the  new  University  Club  at  Fifth  avf 
nue  and   Fifty-fourth   street. 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S     BOSTON 
ADDRESS. 

The  Prosident's  address  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Home-Market  Club  in  Boston  is  not 
merely  an  expression  of  plain  truth  in  the 
clearest  language,  it  is  also  morally  educa- 
tive. It  is  quite  as  good  a  text  for  preach- 
ers' sermons  as  it  is  for  statesmen's  speeches. 

The  most  noticeable  quality  of  it  is  that 
it  is  from  beginning  to  end  an  appeal  to  the 
highest  moral  considerations.  It  does  not 
discuss  advantage  and  profit;  it  discusses 
duties.  It  tells  us  that  we  have  done  this, 
or  that  we  must  do  that,  because  it  is  right; 
because  to  fail  of  doing  them  would  be  an 
offense  before  God  and  would  deserve  the 
condemnation  of  all  good  men.  He  tells  his 
hearers  that  in  the  matter  of  the  Philippines 
there  were  but  two  alternatives,  either 
to  take  them  ourselves  or  to  return  them  to 
Spain,  and  that  any  other  suggestions,  such 
as  tossing  them  into  the  arena  of  contention 
for  the  strife  of  nations,  or  leaving  them  to 
the  chaos  and  anarchy  of  no  protection  at 
all,  were  too  shameful  to  be  considered; 
and  he  asks  if  we  could  have  left  them  in 
a  state  of  anarchy  and  "  justified  ourselves 
in  our  own  consciences  or  before  the  tribunal 
of  mankind." 

The  President  had  properly  measured  the 
mind  of  the  people  when  he  said: 

"  Our  concern  was  not  for  territory  or  trade 
01  empire,  but  for  the  people  whose  interests 
and  destiny,  without  our  willing  it,  had  been 
put  in  our  bands." 

He  declares  that  no  word  has  gone  from 
the  Executive  in  Washington  to  any  officer 
of  the  army  or  navy,  nor  to  our  Peace  Com- 
missioners at  Paris,  that  did  not  put  the 
welfare  and  happiness  and  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  side  of 
the  maintenance  of  our  own  honor. 

Whatever  is  to  be  done  in  the  future  must, 
he  tells  us,  still  be  directed  by  moral  and  not 
material  considerations.  He  says  that  with 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  Congress  will 
have  the  purpose  as  well  as  tlje  power  to  do 
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"  what  in  good  morals  is  right  and  just  and 
humane  for  those  people  in  distant  seas." 
The  problems,  of  course,  are  not  easy,  but 
"  if  the  attempt  is  made  in  conscience,  jus- 
tice and  honor,  it  will  not  be  in  vain."  The 
direction  in  which  this  attempt  must  be 
made  to  benefit  those  people  he  indicates 
with  sufficient  clearness.    He  says: 

"  That  they  will  have  a  kindlier  government 
under  our  guidance  and  that  they  will  be  aided 
in  every  possible  way  to  be  a  self-respecting 
and  self-governing  people  is  as  true  as  that  the 
American  people  love  liberty  and  have  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  their  own  government  and  in  their 
own  institutions.  No  imperial  designs  lurk  in 
the  American  mind.  They  are  alien  to  Ameri- 
can sentiment,  thought  and  purpose.  Our  price- 
less principles  undergo  no  change  under  a  trop- 
ical sun.     They  go  with  the  flag. 

"  '  Why  read  ye  not  the  changeless  truth, 
The  free  can  conquer  but  to  save.'  " 

This  is  what  we  have  constantly  reiterated 
as  the  will  of  our  Christian  people,  to  make 
them  a  happy,  "  self-governing  people,"  like 
ourselves,  delivered  from  long  oppression 
and  made  free,  as  the  President  says,  in  his 
eloquent  picture  of  the  future,  "  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  freedom,  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty,"  and  set  in  the  pathway  of  the 
world's  best  civilization. 

But  how  about  the  present  conflict  in 
which  we  seem  to  be  fighting  instead  of 
helping  the  people  of  those  islands?  The 
Il-esident  did  not  forget  it.  The  blood  shed 
by  "  misguided  Filipinos "  gives  him  the 
same  pang  as  that  which  flows  from  the 
veins  of  our  own  soldiers.  But  the  conditions 
of  anarchy  are  not  those  in  which  to  find 
out  the  real  wish  and  interests  of  the  people. 
First  we  must  have  peace,  then  we  can 
know  what  is  our  duty  to  them.  This  is  no 
task  for  a  reign  of  terror.  "  It  is  not  a  good 
time,"  says  the  President,  "for  the  libera- 
tor to  submit  important  questions  concern- 
ing liberty  and  government  to  the  liberated 
while  they  are  engaged  in  shooting  down 
their  rescuers."  It  is  perfectly  impossible 
now  to  flua  out  what  the  Filipinos  want;  we 
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cannot  take  Aguinaldo's  word  for  it.  They 
will,  just  as  soon  as  possible  after  pacifica- 
tion, be  organized  as  a  self-governing  terri- 
tory, we  doubt  not,  and  we  believe  that  is 
what  it  will  be  found  they  want.  In  the  end 
we  shall  get  advantage  from  the  change, 
not  now.  All  extension  of  civilization  and 
freedom  benefits  all  the  world  and  so  bene- 
fits us,  for  what  we  do  we  are  doing  for  the 
world  and  not  simply  for  ourselves.  We 
simply  do  not  shrink  from  our  duty;  and  we 
are  not  confused  by  the  assertion  of  those 
who  would  escape  responsibility  and  who 
declare  that  the  fact  of  expansion  is  itself 
proof  of  a  selfish  purpose. 

The  Philippines  are  ours,  Porto  Rico  is 
ours,  the  future  of  Cuba  is  ours,  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  our  ratification  of  the  .treaty 
with  Spain  can  control  matters.  Our  duty 
now  is  one  of  the  broadest  and  firmest  pa- 
triotism. Immense  possibilities  of  good  lie 
before  us.  Our  commerce  seems  on  the 
point  of  widening  almost  immeasurably, 
and  our  power  to  advance  all  of  our  own 
interest,  wiiile  at  the  same  time  aiding 
others  to  advance  theirs,  has  quadrupled 
within  the  past  year.  We  have  the  right  to 
take  all  that  comes  to  us  by  and  through 
our  righteous  acts,  no  matter  how  sordid 
may  appear  the  gain.  The  United  States  of 
America  now  has  government  over  nearly  a 
hundred  million  people.  The  increment  of 
territory  and  population  brings  with  it  an 
incalculable  potentiality  of  influence  which 
we  must  make  an  active,  positive  power  by 
humanely  and  wisely  developing  our  oppor- 
tunity. 

There  should  be  no  political  sparring  for 
partisan  advantage  in  dealing  with  our  new 
and  difficult  problems.  Mere  party  wran- 
gling can  find  enough  and  to  spare  of  local 
bones  of  contention;  let  broad,  disinterested 
patriotism  have  free  swing  in  shaping  our 
foreign  and  colonial  policies.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  unjust  to  our  new  subjects,  nor 
can  we  ignore  the  stupendous  commercial 
rights  of  our  home  people.  Without  taking 
a  step  back  Ave  must  proceed  conscientiously 
to  secure  for  ourselves  every  honorable  ad- 
vantage offered  by  situations  and  conditions; 
but  the  limitations  of  right  are  to  be  re- 
spected at  all  hazards. 

It  will  never  do  for  us  to  say  that  we  can- 


not govern  well  our  colonial  possessions; 
lliat  is  but  to  argue  against  our  form  of 
government.  It  is  alleging  our  moral  impo- 
tence and  giving  up  all  hope  for  the  future. 
Nothing  could  be  more  demoralizing  to  the 
people's  faith  in  our  countrj^  than  for  our 
legislators  to  assume  that  we  are  going  to 
oppress  and  rob  our  colonial  subjects.  It  is 
the  tone  of  the  Pharisee,  even  tho  the  voice 
be  sincere.  What  shall  we  infer?  Do  the 
speakers  assume  that  they  themselves 
would  rule  corruptly  in  the  Philippines, 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  yet  be  perfectly 
honest  in  Washington? 


SHAME    ON    SHAME. 

The  most  important  piece  of  domestic 
new^s  the  past  week  has  not  been  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  in  Boston  expounding  and  de- 
fending the  policy  of  his  Administration  in 
the  Philippines,  nor  is  it  anj'-  vote  of  Con- 
gress, but  it  is  the  vote  of  the  Legislature 
of  North  Carolina  which  attempts  to  com- 
plete the  crime  of  the  Wilmington  riots.  By 
these  riots  the  vote  of  the  Republican  party, 
black  and  white,  was  violently  suppressed  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  on  the  plea  of 
white  rule  against  negro  domination,  in  a 
State  where  the  whites  are  in  a  large  major- 
ity. Bj'^  the  firing  of  guns  and  howitzers  and 
the  raids  of  mounted  red-shirts,  the  negroes 
were  frightened  to  the  woods  and  forbidden 
the  polls,  and  their  leading  men,  not  the  ig- 
norant and  w^orthless,  but  their  prosperous 
business  men,  w^ere  expelled  from  Wilming- 
ton. But  that  was  for  one  election  only. 
Now  the  Legislature  chosen  in  the  spasm  of 
that  brutal  insanity  has  determined  to  sup- 
press for  all  time  the  negro  vote,  and  for 
that  purpose  it  has  just  passed  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  incor- 
porating into  it  the  most  sweeping  provi- 
sions of  the  South  Carohna,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  constitutions. 

The  purpose  of  this  so-called  amendment 
is  not  concealed;  it  is  openly  avowed.  It  is 
nothing  else  than  to  take  away  the  right  of 
suffrage  from  every  negro  possible,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  take  away  the  right  of 
suffrage  from  not  one  wiiite  man.  The  sim- 
plest way  would  be  to  declare  that  only 
white  men  should  be  allowed  to  vote;  and 
that  is  what  the  Democi'atic  leaders  would 
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like  to  do.    But  the  last  nincndinonts  to  die 
Uiiilod  states  Constitution,  those  two  hated 
amendments,    stand    in   the   way,  and    it   is 
necessary  not  to  mention  negroes  or  white 
men  as  such,  l)ut  to  use  such  general  terms 
of  description  and  exclusion  as  shall  mean 
white  and  black  without  using  the  words. 
Accordingly,  two  provisions  of  exclusion  are 
first  propounded,  and  then  one  of  inclusion. 
All  are  to  be  excluded  who  cannot  read  and 
write,  and  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  all 
who  cannot  also  show  a  receipt  for  the  poll- 
tax  paid  the  previous  year.    But  these  pro- 
visions would  shut  out  many  thousands  of 
white  nien.     There  is  almost  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  white  men  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina  who  cannot  read  as  there  is 
of  negroes  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State; 
and  certainly  those  white  men  are  quite  as 
unwilling  to  pay  a  poll-tax  and  quite  as  like 
ly  to  lose  the  receipt  if  they  do  pay  it.    Ac- 
cordingly, inasmuch  as  no  white  mountain- 
eer must  be  excluded,  the  amendment  goes 
on  to  provide  that  no  man  who  was  a  voter 
in  1867,  or  a  lineal  descendant  of  any  one 
who  was  a  voter  in  or  before  1867,  which  is 
before  the  negroes  began  to  vote  in  North 
Carolina,  shall  be  denied  the  vote.    He  may 
be  unable  to  read;  he  may  have  lost  his  tax 
receipt;  he  may  never  have  paid  his  poll-ta^^; 
but   yet   he   may   vote   because     his     white 
grandfather  was  a  voter  in  1867.    This  skill- 
ful provision  shuts  out  not  one  white  man, 
and  it  shuts  out  just  as  many  negroes,  who 
can  read  or  who  cannot  read,  as  the  utmost 
ingenuity   of   the   Democratic   party   in   the 
four  States  of  South  Carolina,,   Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  North  Carolina  can  contrive 
to  exclude.    Its  avowed  purpose  is  to  circum- 
vent the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  to  deny  equal  rights  to  colored  people. 
It  is  to  put  the  foot  of  the  white  man  per- 
manently on  the  neck  of  the  colored  man. 
And  this  provision,  called  an  "  amendment," 
has  been  adopted  by  a  vote  of  81  to  27  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  41  to  6 
in  the  Senate  of  the  State.    Those  twenty- 
seven   Representatives,    those   six    Senators, 
brave  men  and  white    men— for    scarce    a 
negro  was  allowed  to  be  elected  last  year- 
were  men  of  courage  and  will  long  have  oc 
casion  to  be  proud  that  they  were  able  to 
cast  a  vote  against  injustice. 


Thank  heaven,  there  is  one  more  stage  be 
tore  this  amendment  can  become  operative. 
It  was  not  so  in  the  three  other  States,  but 
in  North  Carolina  this  amendment  must  be 
approved  by  popular  vote;  and  that  vote  can- 
not be  taken  until  1901.  There  is  time  for 
the  popular  frenzy  to  pass  by.  It  may  not 
be  so  easy  two  years  hence  to  suppress  the 
negro  vote  against  it.  It  may  be  that  the 
white  Repu])licans  of  the  west  of  the  State, 
who  were  represented  in  this  negative  vote, 
and  who,  in  alliance  with  the  Populists,  have 
for  several  previous  years  carried  the  State, 
will  recover  their  strength.  The  cause  is  not 
yet  quite  lost.  Even  if  it  were,  justice  does 
not  die;  she  only  sleeps.  The  right  will  .y^et 
prevail  in  South  Carolina,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana. 


PRESIDENT  LOUBET. 

Prance  has  given  another  illustration  of 
her  ability  to  meet  a  genuine  crisis  with 
patriotism  and  good  sense.  A  week  ago 
the  Republic  seemed  on  the  verge  of  disso- 
lution. The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  passed 
a  bill  which  struck  at  the  very  foundations 
of  good  government  by  refusing  to  recognize 
the  judicial  character  of  its  courts.  That 
bill  had  gone  to  the  Senate  and  been  report- 
ed favorably  by  the  committee  in  charge 
and  seemed  certain  of  passing  that  body. 
Friends  of  law  and  order  everywhere  were 
looking  on  in  anxiety.  Suddenly  President 
Faure  died.  The  first  feeling  was  one  of  dis- 
may. It  seemed  inevitable  that  all  the  forces 
of  disorder  should  be  let  loose,  with  what 
result  no  one  could  tell.  Instead  of  that  the 
very  danger  seemed  to  bring  soberness.  The 
leaders  sunk  all  differences,  personal  and  po- 
litical, and  joined  not  only  in  the  orderly 
carrying  out  of  the  Constitution  but  in  the 
selection  of  a  successor.  That  selection  was 
indorsed  by  the  National  Assembly,  com- 
posed of  the  two  bodies  that  had  just  been 
wrangling  over  the  Dreyfus  case,  and  with- 
in forty  hours  after  President  Faure's  death 
President  Loubet  had  entered  upon  his  du- 
ties. That  accomplished,  'here  was  a  re- 
newal of  the  scenes  antecedent  to  the  crisis, 
and  the  latest  news  from  Paris  indicates 
that  the  strife  is  as  bitter  as  ever. 
There  is  very  much  of  encouragement  in 
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this.  It  was  uo  slight  thing  for  such  men  as 
Premier  Dupuy,  ex-Premiers  Brisson,  Ribot 
and  Meline,  M.  Deschauel,  M.  de  Freycinet 
and  others  to  join  hands  heartily,  in  the  sup- 
port of  any  one  man,  and  it  was  very  sig- 
uifiicaiit  that  they  were  able  to  carry  with 
them  a  majority  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Their  action  becomes  still  more  notable 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  new  Presi- 
dent was  generally  understood  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  revision,  which  three  at  least  of  these 
men  had  declared  to  be  dangerous  to  tVa 
stability  of  the  French  Republic.  That  they 
should  have  united  upon  him  so  promptly 
and  so  effectively'  shows  both  their  confi- 
dence in  his  fairness  and  good  judgment, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  their  loyalty  to 
the  principle  of  non-partisanship  in  that  high 
office.  Another  omen  for  good  is  the  fact 
that  the  armj',  which  has  been  supposed  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  revolution,  was  perfectly 
yuiet,  showing  not  an  indication  of  the  rest- 
lessness with  which  it  has  been  charged. 
So,  too,  the  provinces,  which,  after  all,  in  the 
long  run,  control  the  Government,  have  not 
only  acquiesced  but  approved. 

Whether  these  indications  for  good  will  be 
borne  out  by  the  result  will  depend  very 
much  on  the  new  President.  If  he  shall 
manifest  the  moderation  and  firmness  with 
which  as  Premier  he  maintained  order  at  the 
time  of  the  Carmaux  strike  he  may,  without 
arousing  the  hostility  of  either  party,  guide 
the  Government  through  the  perilous  waters 
in  which  it  is  tossing.  While  it  is  true,  in  a 
sense,  as  has  been  frequently  alleged,  that 
under  the  Constitution  the  President  is  little 
more  than  a  registering  machine,  it  is  no 
less  true  that  there  is  much  opportunity  for 
a  man  of  positive  character  to  exert  a  strong 
influence,  if  not  in  favor  of  a  single  definite 
party  policy,  at  least  in  favor  of  such  calm 
judicial  action  as  shall  insure  wise,  patriotic 
decisions.  Will  President  Loubet  prove  to 
be  such  a  man?  That  is  the  supreme  ques- 
tion upon  the  answer  to  which  will  depend 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  the  welfare  of 
France.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  out- 
look in  this  respect  is  not  altogether  favor- 
able. He  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  wide 
experience.  He  has  been  in  public  life  since 
1876,.  has  been  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  of  the  Senate,  has  been  twice 


President  of  the  latler  body,  has  held  several 
Ministerial  portfolios  and  been  Premier  for 
a  term,  short  perhaps  in  itself,  eleven 
months,  yet  of  reasonable  length  in  the  gen- 
eral record  of  French  Ministries.  During  all 
this  time  he  has  retained  the  respect  and  re- 
gard of  men  of  all  shades  of  political  belief. 
A  member  of  the  Government  at  the  time  of 
the  Panama  scandal,  not  a  charge  of  person- 
al misdoing  was  made  against  him.  His 
record  is  clean.  That  is  much.  But  in  the 
present  condition  of  France  something  more 
is  needed;  power  as  well  as  purity.  Here,  un- 
fortunately, we  fear  that  President  Loubet 
is  lacking.  Notwithstanding  twenty-three 
years  of  public  life  he  seems  to  stand  for  no 
particular  principle,  to  be  little  more  than  an 
honest  man  of  equable  temperament,  general 
good  judgment  and  a  fair  amount  of  political 
skill.  He  is  not  self-seeking.  His  various 
honors  have  been  laid  upon  him  often  rather 
against  his  wish,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
has  not  so  far  shown  that  firm  grasp  even  of 
his  opportunities  which  marks  the  man  who 
can  successfully  guide  national  affairs. 

It  must  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  danger 
is  not  over,  and  that  while  there  is  much 
cause  for  congratulation  and  for  hope,  the 
real  battle  for  a  firm  government  is  by  no 
means  won.  Much,  also,  will  depend 
upon  the  course  followed  by  Premier  Dupuy 
and  M.  M61ine.  If  they  shall  manifest  in 
the  discussions  of  the  next  few  weeks  the 
same  consideration  and  patriotic  self-re- 
straint that  they  have  shown  in  this  crisis 
there  will  be  little  danger  to  the  Republic. 
We  believe  that  they  will  do  so,  and  that 
while  the  clouds  are  by  no  means  all  dissi- 
pated the  outlook  is  on  the  whole  better  than 
it  has  been  for  some  weeks. 


THE     CHIPPEWAS     AND     THEIR 
TIMBER. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  fall 
occurred  a  totally  unlooked-for  outbreak 
among  the  traditionally  peaceable  Chippe- 
was  of  Minnesota.  Fortunately  it  was  con- 
lined  to  twenty  of  the  Pillager  band  at  Leech 
liake.  The  statement  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  disturbance  given  in  our  columns  at  the 
time,  and  later  in  an  address  before  the  Mo- 
lionk  Conference,  was  confirmed  by  the  Com- 
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uiissioner  of  Indiau  Affairs,  who  went  to 
Leech  Lake  and  examined  personally  into 
the  origin  of  the  troubles. 

The  important  point  now  is  that  not  one 
of  the  frauds  and  outrages  upon  the  peace- 
ful Indians  which  produced  that  collision  has 
been  removed,  but  that  they  are  still  actively 
going  on,  and  threaten,  if  not  removed,  to 
produce  more  serious  troubles  soon. 

One  grievance  was  the  quartering  upon 
the  Chippewas  of  a  Commission  of  three 
members,  who  were  paid  out  of  their  funds 
.S4,7-15  each,  yearly,  for  nearly  seven  years. 
They  in  turn  hired  others  under  them  so 
that  the  total  expense  to  the  Indians  was 
about  $80  per  day.  In  1896  the  Commission 
was  reduced  to  one  member,  who  continues 
to  draw  his  $13  a  day,  and  has  a  retinue  of 
employees  under  him,  while  the  Indians 
must  pay  the  bills  of  their  unwelcome  guest. 
The  records  show  that  about  $300,000  of 
their  money  has  been  expended  on  that  Com- 
mission and  their  underlings,  when  the  work 
would  have  been  better  done  by  a  good  agent 
assisted  by  some  inspector  or  other  official 
of  the  Interior  Department. 

A  far  more  serious  matter  is  the  frauds 
which  have  been  perpetrated  upon  them, 
under  cover  of  the  appraisal  and  sale  of  their 
pine.  In  August,  3891,  a  corps  of  appraisers, 
numbering  over  20,  each  receiving  $6  per 
day,  went  to  work  on  it  and  continued  till  May, 
1893.  Then  their  work  was  pronounced 
fraudulent;  so  the  Government  discharged 
them,  and  appointed  a  new  set,  27  in  num- 
ber, each  drawing  $6  per  day,  to  go  over 
again  what  the  first  had  done.  Upon  ex- 
amination the  second  appraisal  was  also 
found  to  be  worthless,  and  in  August,  1897, 
the  Government  appointed  a  corps  of  23  men 
to  go  c^er  the  work  for  the  third  time.  That 
second  corps,  in  particular,  was  a  jolly 
crew.  The  report  of  an  Indian  Inspector 
shows  that  some  were  paper  hangers,  some 
saloon-keepers,  most  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  pine,  and  that  they  spent  their 
time  mainly  in  drinking  whisky  and  card- 
playing,  and  often  guessed  at  the  amounts 
of  pine  on  the  different  tracts.  In  forward- 
ing Inspector  Wright's  report  to  Congress, 
January  26,  1897,  the  Indian  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Browning,  said:  '*  It  is  quite  clear  to  my 
mind  that  the  estimates  heretofore  made  are 


absolutely  worthless."  A  third  appraisal  is 
now  in  progress,  and  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion bill,  now  in  conference,  provides  $45,- 
000  for  its  continuance. 

But  the  waste  of  money  in  fraudulent  es- 
timating is  not  the  worst,  for  Inspector 
Wright  reports  that  on  the  lands  sold  under 
the  second  appraisal  (sixty-one  tracts  In  all) 
there  were  12,472,000  feet  of  timber,  while 
the  appraisers  reported  the  amount  as  only 
5,547,000  feet.  It  is  significant  that  those 
tracts  were  all  snapped  up  by  purchasers  on 
the  basis  of  that  appraisal,  while  24  other 
tracts  with  4,799,000  feet  of  timber  growing 
on  them,  against  4,088,000  feet  reported  by 
the  appraisers,  have  not  been  bought  at  all. 
The  principal  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Indian  country  denounced  those 
sales  as  fraudulent,  and  did  all  in  his  power 
to  prevent  their  confirmation,  but  in  vain. 

But  now  comes  the  principal  source  of 
fraud,  and  what  the  Indians  to-day  most 
complain  about.  Under  existing  regulations 
green  or  growing  pine  cannot  be  cut  at  all, 
on  the  lands  which  the  Indians  have  ceded 
or  on  their  reservations,  except  on  tracts  that 
have  been  bought  by  individual  purchasers— 
a  very  small  proportion.  To  make  this  pine 
what  is  technically  known  as  "  dead  and 
down,"  fires  are  made  to  run  through  it, 
scorching  it  a  little  about  the  roots,  stopping 
the  growth  perhaps,  but  not  really  injuring 
its  marketable  value,  if  it  be  cut  in  a  year 
or  two.  Pine  logs  in  the  Chippewa  country 
are  worth  about  $5  a  thousand,  but  for 
''  dead  and  down,"  or  burnt  timber,  the  In- 
dians get  but  75  cents  a  thousand.  Of  that 
75  cents  50  cents  goes  to  the  credit  of  the 
Indians,  and  25  cents  to  the  Government  for 
expenses.  This  is  taking  the  Indians'  pine 
from  them  for  only  10  per  cent,  of  its  real 
value,  and,  as  a  Congressman  has  said,  it  is  of- 
fering a  premium  to  incendiarism.  As  white 
human  nature  is  in  those  regions  a  man  will 
hardly  pay  $5  for  a  thing  when  by  touching 
a  match  he  can  get  it  for  75  cents.  Also  the 
testimony  accumulates  that  under  the  pre- 
tence of  cutting  "  dead  and  down  "  timber 
white  lumbermen  are  cutting  mostly  green 
logs,  getting  them,  of  course,  for  75  cents, 
Avhile  the  market  price  is  $5.  There  may  be 
on  the  tree  a  little  blackening  by  fire,  recent 
or  remote,  but  its  top  is  green. 
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It  was  the  irritation  of  these  disgraceful 
facts  which  made  the  Bear  Island  Indians 
tell  their  agent  last  fall  that  they  would 
take  back  their  lands  and  undo  the  treaty; 
and  reiDorts  are  now  coming  in  to  the  Indian 
Office  from  the  Chippewa  country  that  green 
timber  is  still  being  cut  in  large  quantities 
under  pretence  of  its  being  "  dead  and 
down."  The  same  tactics  are  still  going  on, 
the  Indians  are  becoming  extremely  irri- 
tated, and  if  these  things  be  not  stopped  the 
Statural  result  will  be  armed  resistance. 

A  delegation  of  30  chiefs,  representing  all 
the  bands  of  Chippewas  interested  in  these 
pine  lands,  is  now  in  Washington,  urging  the 
adoption  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Menom- 
onee  plan  "  of  disposing  of  timber.  Accord- 
ing to  this  plan,  in  force  on  the  Menomonee 
reservation  in  Wisconsin,  the  Government 
contracts  annually  with  Indians  for  cutting 
and  banking  a  certain  amount  of  timber  at 
a  certain  rate  per  thousand.  In  the  spring 
the  Government  sells  the  timber  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  and  the  proceeds,  less  the  cost  of 
logging,  are  placed  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  tlie  tribe. 

Still  another  plan  in  successful  operation 
on  several  reservations  in  Wisconsin  under 
the  La  Pointe  Agency,  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  saw-mill  upon  the  reservation. 
The  Indian  allottees  contract  to  sell  their 
pine  to  the  owner  of  the  mill  at  not  less  than 
market  rates,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
timber  will  be  manufactured  on  the  reserva- 
tion and  that  Indians  will  be  employed,  so 
far  as  practicable,  both  in  logging  and  saw- 
ing. 

Either  plan  does  away  with  dishonest  ap- 
praising, firing  and  the  cutting  of  green 
under  the  name  of  dead  timber— in  a  word 
with  all  fraud.  Indian  Commissioner  Jones 
has  testified  before  the  Indian  Committee  of 
the  House  that  these  plans  work  admirably 
in  Wisconsin,  and  that  something  of  the  sort 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  Minnesota.  In  1897 
Commissioner  Browning  and  Inspector 
Wright  both  made  similar  recommendations. 

Whatever  plan  is  ultimately  adopted  it  is 
clear  ihat  present  operations  in  the  way  of 
estimating,  cutting  and  selling  the  pine  of 
the  Chippewas  should  be  suspended  immedi- 
ately. This  at  least  should  be  done  by  the 
present   Congress.      One   Congressman   has 


said:  "  Yes,  it  is  a  clear  steal  of  five  million 
dollars,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
way  to  prevent  it."  But  it  is  believed  that 
a  way  can  be  found,  and  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  sink  into  serene  helplessness  in  the 
face  of  a  colossal  fraud. 


RECIPROCITY  FOR  CANADA. 

The  negotiations  of  the  Anglo-American 
High  Joint  Commission  have  now  reached  a 
very  critical  stage.  It  Is  reported  in  London 
that  there  will  be  no  agreement,  and  at  Ot- 
tawa that  only  by  the  entreaties  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  British  Colonial  Secretary, 
have  the  Canadian  Commissioners  been  In- 
duced to  remain  in  Washington.  Complete 
failure  was  near  at  hand  a  feAV  days  ago,  the 
press  dispatches  said,  because  our  Commis- 
sioners had  refused  to  give  Canada  a  port  of 
entry  on  the  coast  of  Alaska,  near  Skaguay, 
the  seaboard  terminus  of  the  overland  route 
to  the  Klondilie. 

But  if  the  negotiations  fail,  the  cause  of 
final  disagreement  will  not  be  a  petty  dif- 
ference about  the  admission  of  goods  and 
supplies  at  Skaguay.  Behind  this  recent  and 
unforeseen  controvers3%  and  more  potent 
than  all  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  Commission,  has 
been  the  failure  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and 
his  associates  to  obtain  tariff  concessions,  to 
procure  from  us  a  basis  for  reciprocity  In 
trade. 

Not  manj'  of  us  see  why  a  reasonable 
scheme  of  reciprocal  trade  has  become  more 
and  more  desirable  and  importaui.  in  the 
judgment  of  Canadians  during  the  months  of 
the  Commission's  work.  We  have  not  felt 
the  weight  of  certain  statistics  and  events 
which  our  Canadian  cousins  are  thinking 
about.  First,  in  spite  of  the  Canadian  tariff 
and  the  preferential  reduction  of  duties 
granted  to  England,  our  exports  to  Canada 
have  been  growing  fast  and  our  purchases 
from  Canada  have  been  falling.  Second,  one 
result  of  our  war,  in  which  we  had  the  val- 
uable moral  support  of  Great  Britain,  ■^'^s 
that  Canada,  a  British  colonial  possession, 
suffered  much  loss  in  trade  and  trade  oppor- 
tunities. The  extension  of  our  medieval 
navigation  laws  to  Porto  Rico  has  deprived 
the  Canadian  maritime  provinces  of  $1,000.- 
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000  In  trade  per  annum.    OtluM-  losses  have 
been  suffered  or  are  impending;. 

Here  are  the  hitest  olhcial  figures,  which 
show  how  our  sales  to  Canada  have  in- 
creased and  our  purchases  have  declined: 

Culondttr                                 Imports  Exports  to 

year.                                from  Canada.  Canada. 

1895 $40,748,940  |58,398,009 

1896 37,355,8a5  62,3  {5  303 

1897 38.899,873  72,627,690 

1898 30,450,208  90,i54,866 

It  is  this  increase  of  nearly  55  per  cent,  in 
our  sales  and  this  decline  of  25  per  cent,  in 
our  purchases  that  appeal  with  some  force 
to  the  mind  of  the  Canadian  statesman.  And 
there  is  proof  now  that  the  preferential  re- 
duction of  25  per  cent,  of  the  duties  on  goods 
from  England  has  been  of  no  avail.  The 
official  figures  are  the  best  evidence.  The 
reduction  was  in  force  for  the  last  five 
months  of  1898.  Were  our  exports  to  Canada 
cut  down  by  it  ?  They  continued  to  increase 
steadily.  This  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures  for  the  corresponding  months  in  four 

successive  years: 

Exports  to  Canada, 
Year.  Ave  months. 

1895 $26,266,377 

1896 29,124,072 

1897 35  573,647 

1898 41,458,780 

So  much  for  the  course  of  trade.  We  can 
afford  to  grant  the  concessions  for  which 
Canada  asks.  We  are  now  selling  to  the 
Dominion  at  the  rate  of  $16  per  capita,  and 
our  sales  wnll  increase  from  year  to  year. 
We  are  looking  for  outside  markets.  Here 
is  a  good  one  at  our  doors.  Let  us  improve  it 
by  friendship  and  what  are  called  trade  con- 
cessions, which  will  serve  the  interests  of 
both. 

If  w^e  are  unwilling  to  make  changes  to 
which  the  Gloucester  fishermen  strenuously 
object,  why  should  we  not  give  back  to  the 
maritime  provinces  the  $1,000,000  worth  of 
trade  in  fish  sold  to  Porto  Rico,  which  we 
have  taken  from  them  ?  We  should  then 
have  as  much  as  we  had  before,  and  this  con- 
cession might  have  great  weight  in  the  Com- 
mission. We  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  probably  British  Columbia  loses  some- 
thing by  the  extension  of  our  navigation 
law^s  to  Hawaii. 

If  we  should  also  yield  a  little  on  coal  and 
lumber,  complete  success  would  be  assured. 
Our  tariff  on  soft  coal  is  an  absurdity,  from 


a  national  point  of  view.    We  defend  our- 
selves against  Canadian  coal   mines,   while 
we  overcome  the  competition  of  those  mines 
in  Canada  itself,    ^^'e  exported  to  the  Domin- 
ion last  year  $3,408,483  worth  of  soft  coal, 
with   .$5,005,088   worth   of   anthracite.    Can- 
ada could  not  get  along  without  it.    On  the 
other  hand,  we  bought  from  her  $2,950,000 
worth,   but  three-quarters  of  this   was   im- 
ported from  British  Columbia  for  the  benefit 
of  American  factories  in  the  Pacific  States, 
which  paid  the  duty.      The  tariff  is  main* 
tained  simply  in  the  interest  of  a  group  of 
mine  owners  in  Maryland  and  the  Virginias 
and  of  shippers  associated  with  them,  who 
w^ould  keep  Nova  Scotia  coal  out  of  the  New 
England  market.    The  whole  country  would 
gain  by  a  sharp  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
lumber  and  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wood 
pulp,  both  of  which  tend  to  hasten  the  de- 
struction of  our  pine  and  spruce  forests,  and 
are  sometimes  used  unjustly   to  the  disad- 
vantage of  consumers. 

So  far  as  international  trade  is  concerned. 
Canada  is  to-day  at  the  mercy  of  the.  United 
States,  and  she  has  clearlj^  suffered  loss  by 
reason  of  the  war  in  which  her  imperial 
mother  country  was  our  useful  friend.  In 
making  the  few  concessions  which  would  in- 
sure the  completion  of  a  treaty,  w^e  could 
seem  to  be  gracious  and  magnanimous  while 
really  serving  our  own  interests.  And  in 
thus  bringing  to  a  successful  conclusion  this 
great  conference  we  should  in  various  ways 
more  or  less  clearly  disclosed  promote  the 
welfare  of  mankind. 


Admikal  liORD  Charles  Beresford's  defi- 
nition of  "  the  open  door  "  for  the  Orient,  in 
the  article  w^hich  he  contributes  to  this  issue 
of  The  Independent,  is  much  broader  than 
that  by  w^hich  our  people  are  accustomed  to 
explain  what  these  Avords  mean  to  them. 
This  country  is  committed  to  an  "  open 
door  "  policy  in  the  Philippines,  Mhich  means 
uniform  tariff  charges  and  equal  port  privi- 
leges for  the  goods  and  the  ships  of  all  na- 
tions; and  it  desires  that  similar  conditions 
shall  prevail  at  the  ports  of  China.  This  is 
as  far  as  it  has  gone  in  a  practical  definition 
of  the  phrase,  but  now  our  statesmen  and 
merchants  should  consider  whether  "  the 
open  door  "  so  much  to  be  desired  for  the 
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preservation  and  development  of  American 
trade  witli  China  can  be  had  if  the  Powers 
which  have  not  attempted  to  dismember  tht* 
empire  by  "  spheres  of  influence  "  do  not  act 
in  concert  according  to  the  plan  which  this 
energetic  representative  of  the  British  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  suggests.  It  is  a  bold 
project,  involving  as  it  does  an  alliance  (for 
this  purpose)  of  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Germany  and  Japan;  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Chinese  army 
under  European  and  American  officers;  the 
administration  of  the  Chinese  civil  govern- 
ment, so  far  as  taxation  and  revenue  are 
concerned,  under  the  supervision  of  such  offi- 
cers; the  improvement  of  forts  and  other  de- 
fenses; the  supervision  of  certain  industries 
connected  with  the  military  establishment; 
and  the  restraint  of  Russia  and  France,  if 
they  should  attempt  to  enlarge  their 
"  spheres."  These  four  Powers  in  alliance, 
however,  would  be  irresistible,  and  their  will 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  empire 
would  not  be  opposed.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Lord  Beresford's  plan  is  approved  by 
the  Viceroys,  who  are  said  to  regard  with 
great  anxiety  the  encroachments  of  Russia 
and  France,  believing  that  if  these  be  not 
speedily  checked  the  dismemberment  of 
China  is  at  hand.  Germany  appears  to  be 
committed  to  the  policy  of  "  spheres,"  but 
she  has  made  only  a  small  beginning.  If 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Japan  should 
come  together  to  enforce  this  new  or  en- 
larged policy  of  "  the  open  door,"  they  could 
rely  upon  our  "  moral  support;  "  but  they 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  that,  and  unless 
we  should  give  more  and  join  them,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  they  would  make  no  alli- 
ance whatever,  but  turn  their  attention  to 
"  spheres."  The  question  is  highly  interest- 
ing and  one  of  great  importance.  It  should 
be  carefully  and  wisely  considered  by  Amer- 
ican Chambers  of  Commerce  and  at  Wash- 
ington. 


We  have  more  than  once  called  attention 
to  the  very  serious  conflict  that  is  going  on 
in  the  Catholic  Church  over  the  right  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  to  teach  anything  but  the 
lower  vernacular  studies,  as  they  do  in  their 
mother  counti-y,  France.  This  conflict  is  now 
coming   to    its   climax.    Here   the   Brothers 


control  some  of  the  very  best  Catholic  col- 
leges, and  they  teach  Latin  and  anything 
else  that  other  orders  teach.  But  they  were 
organized  to  give  in  France  primary  and 
secondary  instruction  only,  and  the  Superior 
of  the  order  in  Paris  has  required  them— 
perhaps  at  the  instigation  of  other  orders 
which  do  not  like  any  rivalry— to  give  up  all 
their  Latin  teaching.  Already,  as  we  have 
before  reported,  many  of  their  best  men  have 
been  called  to  Paris  and  then  ordered  to  dis- 
tant lands.  Thus  Brother  Maurice,  of  Wash- 
ington, has  been  sent  to  an  obscure  school 
in  India  where  no  Latin  will  be  wanted; 
Brother  Quintinian,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
American  Brothers,  has  been  sent  to  a  town 
in  Belgium;  Brother  Justin,  of  New  York,  to 
Toulouse,  France;  Brother  Felix,  head  of  a 
large  college  in  St.  Louis,  to  a  small  school 
in  Manchester,  England;  Brother  Paulian, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  order  in  the 
Southwest,  to  Rheims,  France;  while  Brother 
Ambrose  was  one  of  those  who  perished  on 
the  "  Bourgogne,"  while  obeying  the  sum- 
mons to  Paris.  Brother  Maurelian  is  a 
seventh  leading  member  of  the  order  who 
has  just  sailed  for  Paris  in  obedience  to 
these  orders  which  are  imperative  to  break 
up  the  system  of  higher  education  conducted 
by  the  Brothers.  The  members  of  the  order 
here  argue  that  the  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try require  them  to  give  higher  instruction 
or  none  at  all,  and  they  have  carried  their 
appeal  to  Rome,  and  Bishop  Byrne,  of 
Natchez,  is  there  pleading  their  case,  aided 
at  present  by  Archbishop  Ireland.  Here  is 
a  case  in  which  the  American  hierarchy  is 
a  unit,  and  a  victory  for  the  Brothers  will 
be  a  victory  for  Americanism  in  the  Catholic 
Church. 


General  Heney  is  proving  himself  all  the 
time  the  right  man  to  be  in  command  in 
Porto  Rico.  It  was  a  splendid  move  that  he 
made  in  reorganizing  his  cabinet,  composed 
of  men  left  over  from  the  time  of  the  Span- 
ish domination,  and  making  each  one  inde- 
pendent of  the  others,  and  all  responsible  to 
him  only.  After  a  fair  trial,  General  Henry, 
acting  as  Governor-General,  abolished  what 
was  known  as  the  Insular  Cabinet  or  Council 
of  Secretaries,  a  heritage  from  Spanish  rule. 
In  the  general  order  issued  on  this  subject 
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be  created  four  beads  of  departments,  State, 
Justice,  Finance  and  Interior,  oacb  practi- 
cally corresponding  in  name  and  function  to 
tbose  wbicb  bad  existed  under  tbe  old  sys- 
tem, and  declared  bimself  the  successor  of 
tbe  former  president  of  tbe  Insular  Cabinet, 
tbroujL^b  wbom  official  intercourse  bad  been 
beld  with  tbe  department  secret,aries.  Tbis 
action  was  shortly  followed  by  tbe  accept- 
ance of  tbe  resignations  of  Mr.  Rivera,  who 
was  also  tbe  president  of  tbe  cabinet  or  coun- 
cil, and  of  another  liberal  member  of  tbe  is- 
land government,  Juan  Hernandez  Lopez, 
Secretary  of  Justice.  Tbe  office  of  Secretary 
of  Interior  bad  been  discontinued  a  few  days 
previously  upon  tbe  resignation  of  its  head, 
Dr.  Salvador  Carbonel,  tbe  bureau  of  pub- 
lic education  being  placed  in  tbe  hands  of 
that  veteran  soldier  and  educator,  General 
John  Eaton,  recently  appointed  commis- 
sioner of  education  in  the  island,  and  that  of 
engineering  in  charge  of  a  skilled  engineer 
from  tbe  United  States.  A  new  cabinet, 
based  upon  American  principles,  is  now  in 
course  of  formation  by  General  Henry.  The 
change  gives  unbounded  satisfaction,  and  as- 
sures better  government. 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  the  six 
Presidents  of  tbe  present  French  Republic 
not  one  has  closed  his  official  career  in  peace. 
President  Thiers  resigned  after  two  years  of 
service,  unable  longer  to  endure  the  political 
strifes.  Marshal  MacMahon  held  the  posi- 
tion for  less  than  six  years,  and  resigned  be- 
cause be  would  not  exile  military  officers 
who  had  done  good  service  at  the  beck  of 
radical  politicians.  M,  Grevy  did  complete 
one  term,  and  secured  a  re-election,  but  in  a 
little  more  than  a  year  after  was  fairly  driven 
from  the  Elysee  by  the  scandals  connected 
with  bis  son-in-law's  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  M.  Carnot  fell  a  victim  of  an- 
archism. M.  Casimir  Perier,  after  about  six 
months  of  official  life,  resigned,  unable  to  en- 
dure the  torrent  of  abuse  heaped  upon  him 
by  the  radical  and  socialist  press.  Now  his 
successor,  M.  Faure,  four  years  and  one 
month  after  bis  election,  has  fallen  a  victim 
to  apoplexy,  the  result,  it  is  asserted,  of  the 
terrible  strain  under  which  be  has  been  dur- 
ing these  months  of  Dreyfus  agitation.    Tbe 


record  is  one  that  cannot  be  paralleled  in  his- 
tory, and  indicates  tbe  peculiar  weakness  in 
French  character  wbicb  makes  the  world 
somewhat  skeptical  as  to  the  permanency  of 
French  institutions.  What  Prance  needs  is 
more  of  moral  power,  just  such  power  as  she 
lost  when  she  practically  destroyed  the 
Protestant  influence  in  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  One  greiit  hope  for  the  coun- 
try lies  in  the  evident  increase  in  numbers 
and  still  more  in  influence  of  that  same  com- 
munity. 


.  . .  .We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  to  our 
readers  to-day  a  verbatim  report  of  the  ser- 
mon preached  ©n  Sunday  last  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Watson,  in  tbe  Battell  Chapel,  Yale 
College.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  tbe 
brilliant  preacher  is  better  known  in  this 
country  as  "  Ian  Maclaren,"  author  of  "  Be- 
side the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  or  as  Dr.  John 
W^atson,  author  of  "  The  Mind  of  tbe  Mas- 
ter," the  Yale  lectures  on  practical  "  Theol- 
ogy," *'  Tbe  Cure  of  Souls,"  and  the  more 
recent  leaf  of  comfort  and  healing  to  those 
who  are  in  trouble,  "  Companions  of  the  Sor- 
rowful W^ay."  In  both  characters  he  has 
spoken  home  to  the  hearts  of  tbe  American 
people.  We  envy  tbe  young  men  who  heard 
him  at  Yale.  We  can  do  nothing  better  for 
our  readers  than  to  give  them  the  sermon. 
Dr.  Watson  holds  his  doctorate  from  St.  An- 
drews, and  from  Yale,  is  a  graduate  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Pastor  of  Sefton  Park  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Liverpool  since  1880.  He 
was  born  in  Essex,  England,  1850. 

....The  annexation  of  tbe  Spanish  colon- 
ies to  tbe  United  States  ought  to  give  a  little 
boom  to  the  movement  for  the  use  of  decimal 
weights  and  measures  instead  of  the  ab- 
surd antiquated  tables  to  which  we  continue 
to  submit.  This  is  one  of  the  things  in 
which  Spain  is  ahead  of  the  United  States, 
as  she  uses  the  French  decimal  system. 

. . .  .The  reader  will  be  interested,  in  read- 
ing Mayor  Jones's  article,  to  observe  how 
tlie  moderate  Socialism  attacks  the  lazy 
rich,  yet  does  not  fear  trusts.  Tbe  bigger 
tbe  combination  of  capital  or  of  industry  the 
closer  the  approximation  to  that  control  of 
both  by  the  State  which  Socialists  desire. 


OUR    LORDS    EULOGY    OF  JOHN   THE   BAPTIST. 

A    SERMON   BY     DR.    JOHN    WATSON    (lAN    MACLAREn). 
Preached   in  thk  Yalk  University  Chapkl,  February   19TH. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Watson  ("  Ian  Mac- 
lareu")  who  arrived  in  this  country  Friday 
on  the  "  Teutonic,"  preached  in  Battell  Chapel, 
New  Haven,  Sunday  morning  to  a  congregation 
of  students  that  crowded  the  capacious  edifice 
to  the  doors.  Admittance  was  limited  to  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  University.  We 
give  a  verbatim  report  of  this  sermon,  the  only 
one  Dr.  Watson  will  preach  during  his  present 
visit  to  this  country . 


The  subject  of  the  sermon  this  morning  is 
'*  Jesus's  Eulogy  of  John  the  Baptist,"  and 
the  text  is  the  eleventh  chapter  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  the  first  fifteen  verses. 

Two  men  stand  in  the  background  of  Jesus's 
life  whose  histories  are  interwoven,  like 
black  and  golden  threads,  through  the  story 
of  the  gospel,  and  whose  characters  touch 
the  extremes  of  moral  contrast.  One  was 
Jesus's  cousin,  who  only  saw  the  Lord  once, 
when  he  acknowledged  him  as  the  Messiah, 
and  the  other  was  Jesus's  king,  who  only 
saw  his  subject  once,  when  he  took  the  op- 
portunity of  insulting  him. 

When  Jesus  was  at  work  in  Galilee  Herod 
Antipas  and  John  the  Baptist  were  together 
in  the  castle  of  Machaerus. 

One  of  them  was  in  the  banqueting  hall 
reveling  in  luxury  and  wantonness.  The 
other  was  in  the  dungeon  in  affliction  and  in 
irons.  Both  these  men  bethought  themselves 
of  Christ,  one  of  them,  shortly  before  his 
martyrdom,  when  he  sent  the  message  to 
Jesus  and  asked  if  he  really  was  the  Mes- 
siah, and  the  other,  shortly  after  the  parting, 
when  Herod  was  afraid  that  Jesus  was  .John 
risen  from  the  dead. 

To  these  men  Jesus  sent  messages— To 
John:  "Blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not 
be  offended  in  me."  And  to  Herod:  "Go  ye 
and  tell  that  fox." 

For  John's  mission  very  peculiar  qualities 
were  required,  not  because  the  mission  was 
dangerous,  tho  it  was,  but  because  it  was 
self-sacrificing.  And  it  is  when  one  under- 
stands how  John  fulfilled  his  mission  that 
one  catches  sight  of  an  almost  unique,  if  not 


entirely  unique,  nobility  of  character.  It  is 
easy  enough,  as  you  know,  to  obtain  men  of 
animal  courage  who  will  take  great  risks 
and  rejoice  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  bat- 
tle, who  will  not  be  afraid  to  lay  down  their 
lives,  and  who  will  have  a  man's  joy  in  dan- 
ger—aggressive, masterful,  determined,  full- 
blooded  men.  They  can  be  found  any  day 
upon  the  street,  and  they  can  be  found  any 
day  by  the  hundreds  in  any  society  which  is 
not  absolutely  decayed  and  rotten.  But  it  is 
far  more  diflScult  to  get  men  who  are  willing 
to  forget  themselves  and  to  be  obscured  in 
the  work  and  to  be  the  prisoners  of  great 
causes,  and  to  sink  themselves,  their  lives 
and  their  reputations  in  their  cause.  Such 
a  character  means  utter  self-regardlessness 
and  a  mind  cleansed  from  vain-gloriousness 
and  thought  about  this  present  world,  and  a 
pure  vision  of  noble  ideas.  Such  was  the 
character  of  John.  Therein  it  is  that  he  is 
such  a  stimulant. 

Between  John  and  the  Apostles  of  Jesus 
there  was  an  enormous  difference  in  this  re- 
spect, in  the  spirit  which  animates  a  man  of 
a  self-regardless  character.  The  apostles 
went  everywhere  with  the  message  of  the 
triumphant  cause  of  Christ,  who  had  died 
and  risen  again,  and  wherever  they  went 
through  the  cities  of  the  empire  comments 
and  wonders  followed  them.  Of  course,  they 
had  to  suffer,  but  then  no  man  cares  any- 
thing about  pure  suffering,  it  is  the  lot  of  a 
soldier;  and  if  an  apostle  had  to  die,  why,  he 
died  with  the  sound  of  victory  in  his  ears 
and  the  last  thing  he  saw  was  the  cross  for 
which  he  had  fallen— it  was  his  last  thought 
as  he  died.  John  had  to  preach  of  a  Christ 
that  no  person  had  seen.  The  kingdom  of 
God  had  not  yet  come.  He  had  to  do  his 
work  in  the  desert,  in  the  company  of  the 
wild  beasts,  with  no  visible  result  except  the 
paroxysms  of  entliusiasm,  which,  as  he  be- 
lieved, meant  less  than  nothing.  No  Christ, 
mark  you— no  Christ  kept  vigil  with  John, 
and  John's  humiliations  were  not  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  cross.      John  was  alone.    And 
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then  whon  John  died  ho  died  just  in  the  gray 
of  tbo  dawn  died  never  having  had  a  hand 
in  the  battle  that  was  to  be. 

That  was  the  hardship  of  John's  position. 
.Tohn  kept  himself  very  rigidly  within  his 
mission,  and  never  once  allowed  himself  to 
be  intoxicated  by  popular  applause,  which 
is  the  danger  of  all  professional  men  and  of 
all  artists,  the  danger  of  every  man  that  fig- 
ures in  the  eye  of  the  public.  It  would  have 
been  wondrous  if  his  head  had  not  been 
turned  on  account  of  the  excitement  of  the 
capitol,  and  also  on  account  of  the  influence 
which  he  had  over  the  fallen  and  hopeless 
classes. 

Ah  !  gentlemen,  is  there  any  tragedy  in  re- 
ligion so  sad  as  the  decadence  of  a  prophet, 
when  a  man  who  has  a  message  to  deliver 
becomes  intoxicated  with  his  own  message; 
when  a  man  who  has  prepared  the  way  for 
the  kingdom  of  God  begins  at  last  to  think 
himself  greater  than  the  kingdom?  The  cor- 
ruption of  the  best  is  the  worst.  And  when 
a  prophet  goes  astray  it  is  the  greatest  cat- 
astrophe in  ethics  and  in  religion. 

John  maintained  an  even  mind.    Do  you 
understand  how  great  he  was?    He  did  not 
require  to  say  that  he  was  the  Messiah;  but 
there  are  a  hundred  ways  in  which  a  man 
may  politely  turn  aside  a  compliment  and 
yet  accept  it  all  the  same.    He  might  have 
allowed  them  to  think,  tho  he  disclaimed  it, 
that  after  all  he  was  the  Messiah.    To  what 
did  he  owe  what  I  may  call  the  manly  bru- 
tality   of    his    strength?    "I    the    Messiah? 
Never.    It  is  foolish  to  suppose  that  I  am 
the    Messiah.     Elijah?    No,    not    Elijah.    A 
prophet?    Not  a  prophet  at  all."    By  and  by 
his   Master  would   say  whether  he   was   a 
prophet  or  not.    "  I  will  tell  you,  this  is  what 
I  want  to  be— a  voice.    I  asked  for  any  voice 
in  the  richness  of  the  desert  air,  and,  behind 
that,    a    man    unknown— nay,    to    be    disre- 
garded, to  be  forgotten."    That  was  John. 

When  Jesus  came  it  was  a  moment  of 
great  joy  to  John,  but  it  was  also  a  moment 
of  great  sorrow  to  him,  for  it  meant  the  clos- 
ing of  John's  work.  He  could  preach  the 
Messiah,  he  could  send  the  disciples  to  the 
Messiah,  but  his  disciples  belonged  to  the 
Messiah  now  and  his  work  was  concluded. 
The  very  earnestness  of  his  life  had  made 
him  unfit  to  be  one  of  Jesus's  disciples,  for 


Jesus  could  not  take  an  ascetic  from  the 
desert,  a  man  who  had  voluntarily  separated 
himself  from  family  and  social  ties  and  all 
that  men  generally  aspire  to.  When  Jesus 
came  John's  work  was  done,  and  that  was 
a  tremendous  trial  to  the  man. 

You  are  young  now,  and  I  pray  God  you 
may  have  a  great  work  to  do  in  the  learned 
professions  and  in  all  other  spheres  of  enter- 
prise; but  the  day  will  come  when  you  grow 
old  and  another  man  will  have  to  do  the 
work,  and  then  will  come  your  trial;  for,  I 
say  again,  labor  and  suffering  give  a  man  an 
opportunity  to  do  his  work.  But  to  lay  it 
aside  and  give  way  to  another  man,  ah  1 
there  is  the  test.  Now,  with  John  after 
Jesus  came  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do. 
I  am  thankful,  for  John,  that  that  time  did 
not  last  long.  Who  would  have  wished  to 
think  of  John  as  an  old  and  decrepit  man, 
with  no  message  now  left  him,  and  no  share 
in  the  big  work?  Yes,  his  death  came  at  the 
right  point;  his  work  was  done,  and  when  a 
man's  work  is  done  let  him  die;  let  him  die 
in  the  fullness  of  his  strength;  let  him  fall. 
And,  therefore,  John's  death  was  not  at  all 
to  be  regretted.  Ay,  the  man  would  have 
chosen  it.  Death  crowned  and  completed  and 
entirely  satisfied  his  life. 

Is  it  not  a  desperate  thing  that  when  you 
and    I   are   fighting   a  spiritual   battle   and 
have  enough  to  do  with  the  enemies  in  our 
souls,  people  will  rush  in  from  the  outside, 
not  to  help  the  better  self  in  a  man,  but  to 
help   the   worse   self?      The   people   looked 
down  and  saw  Jesus  and  John.    They  saw 
Jesus  succeed  him;   they  saw  John   silent. 
Now    came    the    chance    of    the    Pharisees. 
They  hated  John  because  he  had  told  the 
truth;  they  suspected  Jesus  because  Jesus 
did  not  lend  himself  to  the  traditions  of  the 
period.    Now  was  the  opportunity.    Is  thei^e 
anything  more  agreeable  to  a  certain  kind 
of  man  than  to  make  trouble  and  to  kindle 
a  flame,  especially  between  two  good  men 
or  between  two  friends,  and  then,  when  the 
fire  between  themen  rages  to  warm  his  hands 
at  it?   "  Now  is  there  a  chance,  and  we  will 
go  to  John;"  and  they  said  to  John:  "What 
about  Jesus  now?    Thou  didst  say  he  was 
the  Messiah.    Thou  didst  tell  people  to  honor 
him.    They   are   honoring   him.    Unless   we 
are  mistaken,  your  own  disciples  are  leav- 
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ing  you  and  going  to  Jesus.      What  about 
Jesus  now?  " 

Have  you— and  this  is  in  parenthesis- 
have  you  ever  seen  the  good  in  a  man  when 
other  people  had  not  seen  it?  Have  you  ever 
prophesied  that  a  man  was  going  to  take  a 
high  place,  and  afterward  he  did  take  a  high 
place,  a  higher  place  than  you,  perhaps,  and 
you  fell  into  tlie  shadow,  and  then  did  you 
feel  exactly  the  same  as  before  to  that  man? 
That  Is  a  fair  test  of  character.  You  praised 
him  when  ho  had  not  risen.  Now  that  he  is 
higher  than  you  will  you  still  praise  him? 
They  did  not  understand  John.  They  meas- 
ured John  by  their  own  petty,  miserable, 
Pharisaical  souls,  full  of  envy  and  bitter- 
ness and  jealousy. 

John  turned  on  them.  "  Now,"  he  said,  "  I 
will  prove  my  case  out  of  your  own  mouths, 
Did  I  say  He  was  a  greater  than  I?  Am  I 
not  right,  and  isn't  he  greater  than  ever 
I  imagined?  I  tell  you,  he  is  the  bridegroom." 
A  pathetic  image  of  this  ascetic!  Here  was 
a  man  who  denied  himself  a  pure  woman's 
love.  For  him  there  was  no  woman's  love; 
there  was  no  marriage;  for  him  no  children; 
for  him  no  home.  Why  did  he  speak  about 
the  bridegroom?  "He  is  the  bridegroom; 
and  I,  who  am  I?  I  am  the  bridegroom's 
man,  who,  as  a  friend,  joys  in  his  success. 
Does  he  increase?  That  is  right;  let  him  be 
greater  every  day.  Do  I  decrease?  That  is 
right;  let  me  be  forgotten." 

A    "voice!"    the    "  bridegrooin's    friend!" 
You  cannot,  no  man  can,  tempt  a  man  like 
that;  no  man  can  drag  that  man  down.    The 
highest  arrow  of  temptation  that  you  fly  falls 
far  beneath  the  peak  of  a  man  of  such  an 
heroic  magnanimous  soul!    That     is     John. 
Before  he  died  he  bad  a  work  to  do.    He  had 
to  do  to  Herod  Antipas  what  Elijah  had  to 
do    to    Ahab.      Of    all    the     contemptible 
wretches  in  Holy  Scriptures-^and  I  do  not  at 
all  except  Judas  Iscariot,  who  was  a  great 
problem— Herod  was  the  worst.    He  was  the 
son  of  a  great  and  bad  man.    He  copied  his 
father's    vices,    and    he    had    none    of    his 
father's  ability.    He  offered  a  lasting  insult 
to  the  Arabian  princess  who  was  his  wife. 
He  carried  on  disgraceful  orgies;  he  made  a 
girl  dance  before  nis  wanton  court,  and  he 
put  John  the  Baptist  to  death.   He  was  afraid 
of  John,  and  he  was  afraid  of  the  people;  he 


was  afraid  of  ghosts,  and  of  everything  ex- 
cept sin  and  God.     He  was  a  little,  petty, 
disgraceful  Nero.    He  was  a  weaker  King 
John  of  English  history.    John  had  finished 
his  work  with  Jesus;  but  before  he  died  he 
lifted  up  his  voice  againt  Herod,  and  then,  of 
course,  what  happened  was  inevitable.    He 
could  not  terrify  John,  and  Herod  could  not 
answer  John.    Therefore    he   put   him   into 
prison  and  consigns  him  to  death.      That  is 
what  happens  in  every  age.  A  man  that  tells 
the  truth  can  be  made  silent.    The  man  that 
is  condemned  wants  to  put  him  to  death. 
So  John  landed  in  prison.    Well,  this  trial 
was  another  sort  of  trial  from  a  moral  trial. 
I  dare  say  that  in  a  university  so  splendidly 
distinguished   for   its   physical  training,   as 
well  as  for  its  literary  achievements,  you  can 
enter  into  the  experience  of  John.    John  was 
a  man  who  did  not  live  in  houses,  but  he 
lived  out  in  the  open  air.    He  was  a  man 
whose  body  was  in  a  fair  state  of  physi(/al 
training.    Take  him  out  of  the  open  air  and 
put  him  down  in  a  dungeon.    He  is  lost  now, 
deprived  of  this  fresh  air,  and  the  sight  of 
the  water  running  over  the  ford  at  Jordan. 
He  has  lost  a  sight  of  the  birds  on  the  banks, 
and  a  sight  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun. 
His  lungs  lose  their  power.    The  confinement 
of  the  body  cuts  upon  his  soul.    He  is  ut- 
terly miserable  and  restless.    Then  his  soul 
gets  into  trouble,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at 
it.    As  he  sits  in  that  dungeon,  without  fresh 
air,  and  without  exercise,  he  is  like  a  caged 
eagle— the  most  miserably  tragic  of  specta- 
cles, a  caged  eagle— and  he  begins  to  ask 
himself  questions.    "  Here  am  I,  and  I  don't 
regret  that  I  am  here,  for  I  told  the  truth 
about  Herod;  and  I  don't  mind  that  I  am 
here  if  the  kingdom  of  God  is  succeeding. 
Elijah   suffered,   and   I   must   suffer.       But 
what  about   Christ?    I   hear  that  he   is   in 
Galilee;  I  hear  that  he  is  not  suffering,  that 
he   is   eating  and   drinking   with   publicans 
and  sinners;  he  is  associating  with  Pharisees 
and  rulers."    John  did  not  mind  tho  they  put 
his  body  down  on  the  road  to  make  a  smooth 
place  for  the  chariot  of  God  to  go  over,  but 
should  he  be  in  a  dungeon  and  Jesus  living 
at  ease  in  Galilee?     If  Jesus  raised  the  stand- 
ard John  would  follow  it  and  die  with  him. 
Why  was  Jesus  living  as  he  was  living,  and 
why  was  he,  John,  in  the  dungeon? 
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I  offer  no  apology,  as  some  people  do  from 

tlio  pulpit  sometimes,  for  this— you  call  it 
lapse  of  faith— In  John;  I  do  not  offer  a  scrap 
of  an  apology  for  it.  Elijah  himself  lost 
faith  once;  and  Jesus  himself  did  once  cry: 
"  My  God,  my  God!  Why  has  thou  forsaken 
me!  "  John  was  quite  right  to  be  cast  down; 
for  if  a  man  is  not  cast  down  when  he  sees 
righteousness  in  a  dungeon  and  unrighteous- 
ness on  a  throne,  if  he  is  not  cast  down  when 
the  world  is  gaining  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  losing,  and  if,  in  these  circumstances, 
he  does  not  ask,  "Where  is  God?"  then  I 
do  not  think  he  cares  much  about  righteous- 
ness or  much  about  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Of  course,  John  did  not  care  two  straws 
about  himself,  but  it  was  because  he  cared 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  that  he  sent  the  mes- 
sage. So  he  said:  "  Jesus,  Master!  Have  I 
made  a  mistake?  I  believed  that  thou  wast 
the  Messiah.  If  thou  art  the  Messiah,  tell 
me  and  I  am  satisfied;  but  don't  leave  me  to 
stay  in  this  dungeon  at  the  close  of  my  life, 
when  I  have  given  everything  I  have  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Don't  leave  me!  I  shall 
die  of  confinement  if  thou  dost  not  send  me 
word  to  say  that  I  was  right." 

When  Jesus  sent  his  reply  to  John  he  paid 
him  a  noble  tribute.  Had  Jesus  been  sending 
a  message  to  some  of  us  ordinary  men  it 
would  not  have  been  couched,  I  think,  in  the 
same  terms.  He  would  have  said:  "  My  serv- 
ant, do  not  be  cast  down  because  thou  art 
in  a  dungeon,  for  thy  time  is  short.  Do  not 
lose  hope,  for  thou  shalt  soon  have  thy  ve- 
ward,  and  in  the  meantime  thou  hast  my 
sympathy."  That  is  the  way  an  ordinary 
man  is  cheered  up,  because  we  cannot  stand 
dungeons  long,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
how  much  we  suffer,  and  we  cannot  help 
sorrowing  about  ourselves  when  we  do  not 
succeed.  But  Jesus  did  not  send  a  message 
like  that  to  John.  What  did  John  care  about 
dungeons?  Therefore,  when  Jesus  sent  his 
message,  he  said:  "  I  answer  your  heart.  I  do 
not  mind  your  fetters.  I  answer  your  heart.  I 
send  you  back  upon  Isaiah,  your  favorite 
prophet  and  mine."  What  did  he  say  about 
the  kingdom  of  God?  He  did  not  say 
it  was  going  to  be  swords  and  char- 
iots. He  said  it  was  going  to  be 
healthy,  strong  men  in  soul.  He  said 
it  was  going  to  be  freedom.    He  said  it  was 


going  to  be  peace  and  righteousness.  "  Tell 
John  what  you  have  seen.  Tell  him  you  have 
seen  sick  men  made  whole.  Tell  him  you 
have  seen  bad  men  made  good.  Tell  him 
3^ou  have  seen  the  beginning  of  a  new  state 
that  will  be  far  greater  than  the  Roman  Em- 
pire^the  only  strong  state,  the  state  that 
will  stand  in  the  strength  of  soul  and  right- 
eousness of  life.  And  what  more?  Nothing 
more.  That  is  enough  for  John.  I  know  my 
servant,  and  there  will  be  no  more  complaint 
when  you  carry  back  my  message."  He  saw 
them  depart,  carrying  a  message  which,  in 
every  syllable  of  it,  was  a  tribute  to  the 
nobility  of  John's  character. 

After  they  had  left  Jesus  could  not  be  pa- 
tient—I don't  use  exaggerated  language — he 
could  not  content  himself  as  he  thought  of 
John.  You  know  our  Lord  never  allowed 
himself  to  fall,  or  to  rise,  as  you  like  to  call 
it— into  passionate  rhetoric.  He  did  so  only 
twice;  once  in  his  terrible  invective  against 
the  Pharisees,  "  Wo  unto  Thee,"  and  the 
other  time  when  he  delivered  the  eulogium 
upon  John  as  if  John  were  really  dead.  That 
was  the  passion  of  admiration.  There  is  great 
art  in  this  euologium  upon  John,  for  Jesus 
deliberately  set  himself  to  work  the  people 
up  into  a  white  heat  over  Jolin  the  Baptist. 
He  looked  at  the  people — they  used  to  go 
long  distances  to  hear  John,  and  he  was  the 
idol  of  their  hearts— he  looked  at  them  and 
he  said:  "Whom  did  ye  come  out  to  see?" 
Then  there"  was  a  silence  over  aU  the  peo- 
ple. "  Did  ye  come  out  to  see  a  reed  like  one 
of  the  reeds  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan 
shaken  by  every  little  puff  of  popular  ap- 
plause and  beaten  down  by  every  storm  of 
popular  disapprobation?"  Then  he  paused. 
There  are  questions  that  need  no  answer. 
There  are  questions  that  come  back  with  the 
rebound  of  an  answer  from  their  own  heart. 
John  was  the  mighty  flood  that  used  to  wash 
the  reeds  away.  John  was  the  mighty  wind 
before  which  even  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
bent.  No!  The  people  lifted  up  their  heads, 
and  every  man  straightened  himself  and 
looked  at  his  neighbor;  and  yet  you  seem  to 
hear  them  say:  "A  man!  That  is  John." 
Then  there  is  a  pause,  and  Jesus  begins 
again:  "  Whom  did  ye  come  out  to  see?  A 
man  like  one  of  Herod's  perfumed  courtiers, 
who  lay  on  ivory  couches  and  wore  the  pur 
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pie,  and  ate  tine  banquets  and  lived  luxu- 
riously! "  A  pause  again.  Then  the  people 
saw  John  rise  before  them  in  his  rough  gar- 
ments, eating  his  loathsome  food,  lying  on 
an  earthen  bed,  with  his  thin  worn  face,  the 
very  type  of  self-abnegation.  Why,  I  think, 
you  know,  in  that  moment  there  were  teal's 
in  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  as  they 
thought  of  this  man  who  had  literally  lifted 
them  in  his  arms  and  carried  them  to  the 
very  gate  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  with  the 
sacrifice  that  was  dear  to  him— a  man  in- 
deed! Then  the  real  John  stood  up,  and  the 
people  said  to  themselves  again,  "Ah!  man, 
that  is  John!    That  is  John!  " 

Jesus  was  not  yet  done.    He  began  again: 
"  Whom  came  ye  out  to  see?  "    But  the  peo- 
ple could  not  stand  this  long.    He  had  so 
fanned  the  flame  that,  as  I  take  it,  the  peo- 
ple could  not     keep    quiet,     and    the     men 
shouted  out:  "Whom  did  we  come  to  see? 
A  prophet,"  and  then  from  different  places 
the  cry   arose,     "A   prophet  !     A  prophet  ! 
Why  do  you  ask?  "    The  greatest  name  ever 
given  to  man,  beside  which  the  name  priest 
is  not  to  be  mentioned,  nor  the  name  Icing ; 
the  brightest  name  ever  given  to  man,  the 
name  of  Moses,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah  and  Daniel— a  prophet.    Then 
Jesus  looked  at  the  people.    He  was  almost 
satisfied,  but  not  quite.    "A  prophet  !    You 
are   right.    But  greater  than   any   prophet. 
A  prophet  is  one  afar  off,  but  this  man— he 
ran  before  my  face.    The  prophet  suffered 
for  me,  but  this  man  laid  himself  down  that 
my  chariot  might  go  over  his  body.      There 
will  be  people  who  shall  know  more  than 
John,  that  will  have  superiority  in  knowl- 
edge,  but  that  is  not  the    greatest    thing. 
There  is  not,"  said  Jesus,  "  a  man  born  that 
will  be  greater  in  religion,  in  character,  and 
superiority  of  character  is  the  crown  of  life." 
Well,  now,  you  are  taken  in  witness  of  this 
judgment.    Do  you  understand  what  that  is? 
There  is  Herod,  a  king,  an  easy-living  man, 
a  man  with  power  and  with  title,  the  blazing 
splendor     of     whose     palace     at     Tiberias 
stretched  itself  out  like  a  gorgeous  sunset 
acres  the  blue  skies  of  Galilee.    Do  you  envy 
him  to-day?    There  is  John,  without  a  home, 
without  a  friend,  without  a  career,  in  a  dun- 


geon, about  to  die  at  the  bidding  of  a  wan- 
ton, and  to  be  buried  out  of  sight.  You  see 
him  to-day,  a  man  who  has  devoted  himself 
to  the  Christ,  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  In  that  day  whom  would 
the  people  say,  if  you  had  stopped  a  man  in 
Galilee  and  asked  whether  he  would  stand 
in  Herod's  shoes  or  in  the  shoes  of  John  the 
Baptist?  Or  if  you  had  stopped  a  man  and 
said,  "  Who  has  succeeded?  "  what  would  he 
have  said?  Why,  what  would  you  and  I 
have  said?  AVould  we  rather  have  been  up- 
stairs with  Herod  than  downstairs  with 
John? 

There  is  only  one  answer  to-day  between 
these  two  men;  for  though  we  make  mistakes 
about  the  present  life,  we  make  no  mistakes 
about  the  after  life.  Who  succeeded?  Why, 
the  son  of  God  arose  on  his  throne,  because 
he  could  not  sit  in  quietness  and,  with  an  ab- 
solute enthusiasm  of  delight  and  admiration, 
pronounced  judgment  on  John  the  Baptist. 
When  Jesus  said  "  The  greatest  amongst 
men  "  the  light  of  heaven  filled  that  dun- 
geon, though  John  did  not  see  it,  and  the 
walls  of  the  dungeon  passed  like  a  grave, 
and  over  his  unselfish,  self-regardless  life 
the  angels  of  the  mighty  God  stood— I  do 
not  say  in  admiration  of  him,  I  will  say  in 
glad  and  seraphic  ecstasy. 

Closing  Prayer: 
Almighty  God,  who  knowest  how  thy  ser- 
vants toss  to  and  fro  by  the  vain  ambitions 
of  this  present  life,  and  how  often  we  are 
deceived  regarding  the  things  which  remain 
and  are  true,  we  pray  thee  to  give  us  clear- 
ness of  vision  that  we  may  see  the  Messiah 
as  he  comes  in  our  day  and  generation;  and, 
whenever  he  comes,  that  we,  thy  servants, 
may  forget  ourselves  and  lay  ourselves,  with 
all  that  we  can  do,  at  the  feet  of  thy  Christ; 
that  in  the  years  to  come,  short  or  long, 
which  thou  givest  here,  we  may  serve  thee, 
either  in  the  desert  or  in  the  city,  either 
among  men,  or,  if  it  need  be,  in  the  dungeon; 
but  we  pray,  O  God,  that  the  spirit  of  thy 
servant  John  be  not  denied  unto  us,  and  we 
pray  that  in  the  end  of  the  day  we  also  iu 
our  poor  measure  may  be  accepted  of  him 
w^ho  was  John's  Lord  and  our  God,  who  is 
the  Lord   forever  and  ever,  Amen. 


RELIGIOUS. 


On  February  7th  Prof.  Henry  Pre 
served  Smith,  formerly  of  Lane  Theological 
^eminai'y,  and  now  of  Amherst  College, 
joined  the  Hampshire  Association  of  Con- 
gregational Ministers.  lie  then  wrote  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  and  asked  them  to 
take  such  action  as  seemed  to  them  best  in 
the  circumstances.  This  action  will  cleanse 
the  next  year's  Presbyterian  volume  of  Min- 
utes of  a  record  not  honorable  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  put  against  the  name 
of  one  of  the  best  scholars  and  truest  Chris- 
tians in  the  church  the  word  "suspended;" 
action  which  had  been  taken  for  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  high  criticism.  The  Pres- 
bytery, therefore,  could  not  give  him  a  letter 
of  good  standing,  but  the  association  cor- 
dially received  him  without  a  dissenting 
voice  being  raised. 

. ..  .The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  lost  a  most  efficient 
officer  by  the  death  of  John  Gillespie,  D.D., 
for  thirteen  years  one  of  the  corresponding 
secretaries.  Dr.  Gillespie  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  in  1839,  came  to  this  coun- 
try with  his  parents  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
studied  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege and  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary, 
and  entered  the  pastorate.  In  1882  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  W.  C.  Roberts  as  pastor  of  West 
minster  Church  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  four 
years  later  was  called  to  the  service  of  the 
Foreign  Board.  Dr.  Gillespie  w^as  a  man  of 
excellent  ability,  a  good  preacher  and  speak- 
er, always  welcome  to  the  pulpits  of  the 
Church,  a  clear-headed  counselor  and  a  very 
sympathetic  man,  greatly  endeared  to  those 
who  knew  him  and  came  into  relations  with 
him.  Tho  not  a  robust  man,  he  was  in  good 
health  and  able  to  accomplish  a  great 
amount  of  work  until  this  past  year,  during 
which  he  has  felt  the  serious  effects  of  an 
accident  which  resulted  in  paralysis. 

.  . .  .We  have  noted  from  time  to  time  the 
progress  of  the  Doshisha  case,  the  last  news 
being  that  the  American  Board,  through  its 
legal  representative,  had  informed  the  trus- 
tees that  if  compelled  to  do  so  they  should 
bring  the  matter  into  court.  General  Mc- 
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Ivor  secured    the;    general    support    of    the 
United   States  Minister,  Colonel  Buck,  and  of 
Count  Okuma,  the  ex-Premier.    The  trustees 
at  lirst  apparently  did  not  believe  that  the 
announcement  was  in  earnest.    Then  when 
nothing  was  accomplished  the  best  Japanese 
lawyer  in  Tokio  was  engaged  and  everything 
was  prepared  for  the  sending  out  of  notices 
to  the  trustees  that  unless  the  matter  was 
settled   at   once   they   would    be   proceeded 
against  individually  for  breach  of  trust.    At 
the  same  time  the  United  States  Minister  sent 
in  to  the  Department  of  Education  a  virtual 
protest  against  the  reception  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  new  constitution  of  the  Dosh- 
isha.   The  result  was  that  the  trustees  re- 
signed in  a  body  and  asked  the  foreign  and 
Japanese  donors  of  the  school  to  nominate 
ten  men  for  new  trustees,  and  when  they 
have   appointed   the   new   board   their   ow^n 
functions  will  cease.    It  required  some  time 
to  secure  earnest  Christian  men  who  would 
consent  to  step  into  the  breach  and  whom 
the  Japanese  donors  would  unite  upon.    This 
work   has  at  last  been   completed,   the   ap- 
proval of  the  Japanese  donors  secured  and 
the  list  has  been  made  out.    It  now  looks 
as  if  the  school  is  to  be  made  an  earnest 
evangelical     Christian     school,     where     the 
purpose   of   its   founder,   Dr.   Neesima,   and 
that  of  the  thousands  who  have  given  money 
and  prayers  and  labor  to  it  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  will  be  carried  out— namely, 
to  train  earnest  Christian  men  for  all  depart- 
ments of '  work    and    influence    in    Japan. 
Those  who  have  been  watching  the  course 
of  events  most  carefully  are  grateful  to  God 
and    are    hopeful    of    a  powerful    influence 
upon  the  work  throughout  the  empire.    We 
believe   that   the   Doshisha   has    a   glorious 
future  before  it  as  a  factor  in  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  Japan.    We  con- 
gratulate   most     heartily     those    who    have 
through  all  these  years  labored  amid  such 
discouragement  and   against  many  difficul- 
ties to  secure  this  end.    We  regret  exceed- 
ingly the  necessity  for  adopting  these  means 
to  secure  it,  yet  it  may  be  that  good  will  re- 
sult even  from  this  particular  method. 
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....The  American  Board  receipts  con- 
tinue to  show  a  fair  increase  in  donations 
but  a  continued  decrease  in  receipts  from 
legacies  and  other  sources,  so  that  the  total 
is  not  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished. 
The  entire  receipts  for  the  five  months  of  the 
current  year  were  ^205,610,  against  $2G0,69G 
for  the  corresponding-  period  of  the  year  be- 
fore. The  monthly  receipts  were  $57,745, 
against  $63,798. 

....We  have  seen  no  more  distinct  state- 
ment of  the  design  of  the  High  Church  party 
in  England  to  reject  all  Protestantism  than 
is  found  in  the  declaration  by  the  Church 
Times,  the  High  Church  organ,  that  "  not 
the  very  smallest  allusion  to  Protestantism 
can  be  found  by  microscopic  search  "  in  the 
worship  and  creed  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  little  wonder  that  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  results  of  the  Reformation  are 
anxious  as  to  the  results. 

....  The  severe  weather  of  these  past 
weeks  has  laid  a  heavy  burden  upon  all 
benevolent  organizations,  and  the  different 
societies,  such  as  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the 
United  Charities  Organization,  and  similar 
attempts  to  relieve  distress,  have  had  their 
resources  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Many  fami- 
lies, too,  have  used  up  all  reserve  supplies, 
and  during  the  months  to  come  are  in  danger 
of  suffering.  Never  has  there  been  a  greater 
need  for  the  full  support  of  these  organiza- 
tions. 

At  the  joint  meeting  of  the  executive 

committees  of  the  Federation  of  Churches 
and  Christian  Workers  in  this  city,  and  the 
Open  and  Institutional  Church  League,  it 
was  decided  to  take  steps  for  the  formation 
of  a  National  Federation  of  Churches  and 
Christian  Workers.  Both  of  these  societies 
have  accomplished  much  for  the  better  or- 
ganization of  Christian  work,  and  their  ex- 
perience in  this  vicinity  leads  them  to  feel 
that  an  extension  of  the  idea  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

According  to  information  received  by 

the  American  Bible  Society  from  its  agent 
who  has  recently  visited  the  Philippines,  the 
Filipinos  are  ready  to  extend  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  Protestant  missionaries  and  to  the 
distribution    of    the    Bible.      A    number    of 


copies  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Pangasnan  dia- 
lect were  rapidly  disposed  of.  That  the  Fili- 
pmo  Congress  realizes  the  necessity  of  re- 
ligious freedom  is  evident  from  the  report, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  correct,  that  it  has 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  such  complete  re- 
ligious liberty  and  the  entire  separation  of 
Ihe  Church  from  the  State. 

....  The  report  of  the  New  York  Sabbath 
Committee  shows  a  very  interesting  record 
of  the  growth  of  Sabbath  observance,  espe- 
cially in  Europe,  where  the  tide  is  setting 
strongly  toward  the  recovery  of  Sunday  as  a 
day  of  rest  from  labor.  Reference  to  this 
has  already  been  made  in  The  Independent 
but  in  this  report  the  situation  is  given  more 
at  length.  With  regard  to  this  country  the 
report  shows  the  result  of  the  Sundaj^  ex- 
periment in  Omaha,  the  recent  changes  in 
Sunday  laws  and  judicial  decisions  in  vari- 
ous States,  the  effect  of  the  late  war  on 
Sunday  habits,  etc.,  and  thus  furnishes  much 
interesting  and  valuable  material. 

....The  Methodist  Times,  of  London,  pub- 
lishes a  series  of  figures  with  regard  to  the 
expansion  of  Methodism  during  the  century. 
Commencing  with  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, the  Methodist  membership  is  given 
as  advancing  from  140,000  in  1801  to  881,- 
687  in  1898,  while  the  population  has  ad- 
vanced from  a  little  less  than  16,000,000  to 
39,000,000.  So  that  the  proportion  of  mem- 
bers of  Methodists  to  the  total  population 
has  changed  from  1  in  113  to  1  in  44.  In 
addition  there  are  given  the  figures  of  ad- 
herents—560,000  in  1801,  or  1  in  28  of  the 
population,  to  3,526,548  in  1898,  or  1  in  11  of 
the  population.  Then,  taking  world-wide 
Methodism,  the  entire  Methodist  communion 
in  1801  is  given  as  260,000  members  and  1,- 
040,000  adherents;  in  1898,  7,100,601  mem- 
bers and  probationers  and  28,402,404  ad- 
herents. Estimating,  as  the  compiler  does, 
the  population  in  the  world  in  1801  as  650,- 
000,000  and  in  1898  as  1,507,000,000,  the  pro- 
portion of  members  to  the  entire  population 
of  the  world  is  1  in  2i2  and  of  adherents  1 
in  53.  He  then  gives  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  present  day  Methodism,  The 
total  is  7,100,601  members  and  28,402,404  ad- 
herents. America  leads  with  5,864,175  mem- 
bers; then  comes  the  United  Kingdom  with 
881,637,  Africa  with  109,919,  Oceania  with 
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100,239,  Asia  witb  i)3,G38,  aud  CoDtinental 
Europe  with  50,993.  Distributing  the  ad- 
herents ethnologically  he  finds  that  there  are 
20,000,000  Anglo-Saxons,  0,500,000  negroes 
(all  types),  750,000  ContinentiU  Europeans, 
750,000  Asiatics,  and  400,000  of  minor  abo- 
riginal tribes.  One  special  object  in  view 
of  the  compilation  has  to  do  with  the  appeal 
of  the  denomination  in  Great  Britain 
to  raise  the  desired  twentieth  century 
fund,  amounting  to  $5,250,000.  This  di- 
vided up  among  the  registered  strength 
of  British  Methodism  makes  less  than 
a  guinea,  or  $5.25,  apiece.  That  regis- 
tered strength  as  given  is  :  Ministers, 
2,135;  members,  including  those  on  trial, 
474,253;  junior  society  members,  76,484; 
Sunday  school  officers  and  teachers  (not  re- 
turned as  members,  but  whose  names  are 
contained  in  the  registers),  22,041;  Sunday 
school  scholars  likewise,  805,896,  making  a 
total  of  1,380,809. 

Another  illustration  of  the  inconven- 
ience of  an  established  church  is  becoming  very 
manifest  in  India.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  the  Indian  Government  had  de- 
cided to  allow  the  Presbyterians  and 
others  to  use  the  Anglican  churches. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  soldiers  and  a 
large  part  of  the  community  are  to  a  very 
great  degree  Nonconformists,  it  has  seemed 
scarcely  right  that  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  should  be  the  only  ones  provided 
with  opportunities  for  service.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  the  order  has  been  issued  granting 
these  other  communities  the  use  of  these 
churches  on  Government  property,  a  vigor- 
ous protest  has  come  from  the  Anglicans, 
who  affirm  that  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  agreement  by  which  these 
churches  were  erected.  A  protest  has  been 
addressed  through  the  Bishop  of  Madras  to 
the  Government,  and  in  case  it  does  not 
meet  with  the  answer  that  they  expect  they 
propose  to  bring  the  matter  into  Parliament 
to  decide  as  to  where  the  authority  rests; 
whether  the  State  has  the  right  to  give  these 
churches  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
bishops. 

. . .  .Among  the  various  denominational  in- 
stitutions   connected    with    the    American 


Board  none  is  doing  better  work  than  Jaffna 
College,  Ceylon.  The  course  of  study  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Madras  University,  which 
in  turn  is  affiliated  with  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity in  England,  and  the  students  number 
about  150,  all  in  the  collegiate  department. 
Most  are  of  high  caste,  and  the  graduates 
already  hold  positions  of  large  influence  in 
both  Ceylon  and  India,  and  in  this  way  the 
college  is  putting  the  stamp  of  its  Christian 
character  and  teaching  as  well  as  its  higher 
scholarship  upon  the  country.  The  college 
has  an  endowment  in  Ceylon,  the  income  of 
which  with  the  receipts  from  tuition  pays 
the  salaries  of  the  native  professors  and  the 
ordinary  running  expenses.  There  is  an 
American  endowment  of  about  $90,000, 
whose  income  pays  the  salary  of  the  presi- 
dent and  other  American  professors. 

. . .  .We  have  received  from  M.  H.  Wiltzius 
&  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  Hoffman 
Catholic  Directory,  the  official  directory  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  giving  the  de- 
tailed statistics  for  this  country  and  Canada, 
and  general  information  in  regard  to  the 
Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world.  The 
figures  as  given  for  this  country  are  as  fol- 
lows: 12  archbishops,  80  bishops,  2,756  re- 
ligious clergy  (meml)ers  of  the  orders),  8,383 
secular  or  parish  clergy,  making  a  total  of 
11,211.  The  number  of  churches  and  chap- 
els is  11,571;  the  entire  population  9,907,412. 
Deducting,  as  it  has  been  our  custom  to  do, 
15  per  cent  for  the  children,  this  leaves  a 
total  of  8,421,.301.  Comparing  these  with  the 
figures  of  a  year  ago  we  find  that  there  is  a 
gain  of  210  clergy,  a  loss  of  3,104  churches; 
a  gain  of  43,173  members.  The  loss  of 
churches  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact 
tliat  in  the  preceding  summary  stations  were 
included  with  chapels.  In  this  summary 
stations  are  omitted  and  the  total  is  made 
up  of  churches  and  chapels,  a  more  satisfac- 
tory statement.  There  are  also  11  univer- 
sities, 32  secular  and  70  religious  semi- 
naries, with  respectively  2,436  and  2,518  stu- 
dents. There  are  191  colleges  for  boys  and 
055  academies  for  girls;  3,581  parishes  with 
schools;  251  orphan  asylums  and  554  chari- 
table institutions.  The  total  number  of 
children  in  Catholic  institutions  is  956,784, 
including  35,030  orphans  and  815,063  in  the 
schools. 
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NEW  YORK'S  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE. 

In  a  memorial  recently  presented  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  York  the  asser- 
tion was  made  that  during  the  last  eighteen 
years  there  had  been  an  annual  average  de- 
cline of  $21,000,000  in  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  port  of  New  York,  while  in  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  nation  there  had  been 
an  annual  average  increase  of  $67,000,000. 
Mr.  A.  Foster  Iliggins,  chairman  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee  on  Har- 
bor and  Shipping,  has  since  shown  that  these 
figures  were  incorrect.  According  to  the 
official  reports,  the  annual  average  increases 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years  have  been:  for 
the  nation,  $41,324,000;  for  the  port  of  New 
York,  $19,396,000.  That  is  to  say,  while 
there  has  been  an  increase  (instead  of  a  de- 
crease) at  this  port,  whose  -share  of  the  en- 
tire foreign  commerce  of  the  nation  has 
been  a  little  more  than  one-half,  growth 
here  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  general 
growth.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  arrest  this 
proportional  decline,  because  the  improve- 
ment of  Southern  harbors,  the  growth  of  for- 
eign trade  at  Pacific  ports,  the  development 
of  new  overland  routes  to  the  seaboard  and 
other  causes  tend  to  distribute  commerce 
and  reduce  New  York's  proportional  share. 

So  far,  however,  as  the  relative  decline  is 
due  to  a  failure  to  improve  the  canal  and 
the  harbor,  to  unjust  discrimination  in  rail- 
road freight  rates,  and  to  inadequate  ter- 
minal facilities  and  high  port  charges,  it  can 
and  should  be  checked.  While  the  State  and 
city  of  New  York  are  directly  interested  in 
and  would  be  benefited  by  certain  reforms 
and  improvements  which  are  suggested,  the 
Western  States  and  the  whole  nation  would 
gain  something  by  these  changes,  and  the 
national  Treasury  may  justly  be  required  to 
pay  the  cost  of  some  of  them. 

The  improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  now 
in  progress,  should  be  completed  without  de- 
lay. The  State  pays  for  this.  But  when 
thus  improved,  the  canal,  passing  boats  of 


250  tons,  must  compete  with  Canadian  canals 
passing  vessels  of  2,500  tons.  After  the 
work  of  deepening  the  St.  Lawrence  canals 
shall  have  been  finished,  the  depth  will  be 
18  feet.  By  reason  of  Canada's  artificial 
water  ways,  Montreal's  commerce  will  be 
increased  at  the  expense  of  the  commerce  of 
New  York,  and  export  trade  from  the  lakes 
will  be  diverted  from  the  United  States  to 
the  Dominion.  National  interests  will  re- 
quire the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  from 
the  lakes  to  this  port.  The  State  is  paying 
a  large  sum  for  the  improvement  of  the  pres- 
ent canal;  the  cost  of  making  a  ship  canal, 
to  compete  with  the  Canadian  water  ways, 
should  be  borne  chiefly  or  wholly  by  the  na- 
tion. 

The  deepening  of  the  channels  in  the  har- 
bor of  New  York  is  work  which  should  and 
will  be  done  by  the  national  Government. 
The  depth  should  be  increased  from  30  to  35 
feet,  and  eventually  to  40  feet.  This  is 
clearly  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  country, 
and  under  the  national  policy  of  improving 
harbors  and  rivers  due  attention  should  be 
paid  to  that  harbor  through  which  passes 
more  than  half  of  the  nation's  foreign  com- 
merce. Capt.  John  W.  Ambrose  shows 
that,  owing  chiefly  to  an  increase  in  the  size 
of  ocean  carriers,  and  the  accompanying  in- 
crease of  draft,  in  the  last  28  years,  the 
carrying  charges  have  been  reduced  as  fol- 
lows: Flour,  from  $8.40  to  $2.40  per  ton; 
wheat,  from  $6.32  to  $1.92;  provisions,  from 
$9.60  to  $3.  Obviously  the  agriculturists  of 
the  West,  who  export  these  products,  have 
been  benefited  by  that  deepening  of  harbor 
channels  which  has  permitted  the  use  of 
these  great  ships  of  deep  draft.  Foreign 
companies  are  now  building  steamships  of 
great  capacity,  drawing  33  feet,  and  de- 
signed for  the  New  York  trade.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  people  will  be  served  by 
deepening  the  channels  here  for  the  admis- 
sion of  such  ships. 

The  lack  of  proper  terminal  facilities  on 
the  water  front  at  this  port  is  a  matter  for 
consideration  and  treatment  by  the  city  it- 
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yell".  Tliis  is  also  true  of  the  high  port 
charges.  Comparison  of  conditions  here 
with  those  which  are  drawing  export  trade 
to  other  ports  should  induce  the  people  of 
New  York  to  devise  some  remedy.  Unques- 
tionably the  much  lower  port  charges  and 
the  less  costly  and  more  convenient  terminal 
facilities  at  certain  other  ports  have  diverted 
and  are  diverting  much  valuable  export 
trade  from  this  city.  New  York  cannot  look 
to  the  general  Government  for  help  to  remove 
these  disadvantages.  The  city  has  com- 
plained of  discrimination  in  railroad  freight 
rates  from  the  West,  asserting  that  advan- 
tages were  thus  unjustly  given  to  other  At- 
lantic ports,  but  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  the  close  of  a  long  hearing 
declined  to  interfere.  It  was  recently  re- 
ported, however,  that  as  the  result  of  con- 
ferences with  the  Commission  the  companies 
had  reduced  by  almost  one-half  the  differ- 
entials in  favor  of  Southern  ports.  Railroad 
discrimination  against  this  port  can  be  most 
surely  discouraged  and  prevented  by  the 
improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  by  such 
improvement  the  interests  of  the  agricul- 
tural States  of  the  West  would  be  effectively 
served. 


FINANCIAL    ITEMS. 

The  Middlesex  Banking  Company,  of 
Middletown,  Conn.,  of  which  Robert  N. 
Jackson  is  President,  will  pay  on  demand 
debentures,  series  28,  74  and  75,  due  March 
1st,  or  will  renew  them  at  5  per  cent. 

....The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe 
Railway  Company,  it  is  reported,  has  de- 
cided to  make  a  trial  of  gasoline  motor-pro- 
pelled omnibuses  in  the  transportation  of 
tourists  from  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  to  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Colorado,  a  distance  of  about 
70  miles.  It  is  expected  that  the  trip  of  70 
miles  can  be  made  in  about  six  hours,  the 
time  at  present  required  by  horses  being 
about  double  that. 

....  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  published  by 
Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  42  Broad  Street,  New 
York,  is  a  daily  devoted  to  giving  news  in 
regard  to  whatever  may  happen  in  Wall 
Street;  the  bonds,  stocks  and  securities  dealt 
in  on  the  Exchange,  and  a  great  mass  of  in- 
formation regarding  financial  affairs.  It  is 
found  on  file  in  the  office  of  every  banker 


aud   broker   liaving   businesH   relations   with 
Wall  Street. 

....W.  H.  Truesdale,  third  Vice-President 
aud  General  Manager  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railroad,  has  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  Delaware,  I^ackawanna  &. 
Western,  succeeding  Samuel  Sloab,  who  has 
recently  resigned.  Mr.  Truesdale  has  had  a 
long  experience  in  railroad  management,  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that  he  is  an  exceed- 
ingly able  railroad  manager  or  he  would  not 
have  been  selected  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. 

....Superintendent  F.  D.  Kilburn,  of  the 
New  York  Banking  Department,  says  re- 
garding "  National "  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations: 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  many  of  these 
associations  are  not  only  defeating  the  benev-. 
olent  objects  originally  contemplated  by  the 
Legislature  in  providing  for  their  incorporation, 
but  are  actually  deceiving  and  virtually  robbing 
the  large  and  unsuspecting  majority  of  their 
membership,  which  in  the  main  is  composed  of 
persons  of  small  means  who  do  not  possess  that 
experience  in  life  to  enable  them  to  detect  the 
causes  and  conditions  which  can  lead  to  noth- 
ing but  disaster.  I  think  a  system  under  which 
such  things  are  possible,  and  in  many  instances 
ex'st,  ought  to  be  entirely  abrogated." 

....  The  Republican  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  held  a  caucus  on  the  2d 
inst.  and  determined  upon  a  course  of  action 
in  regard  to  framing  financial  legislation.  A 
resolution  was  discussed  and  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  yeas  82,  naj^s  4,  that  a  committee  of 
eleven  should  be  appointed  to  take  up  all 
the  plans  that  have  been  proposed  and  pre- 
pare a  measure  that  will  secure  the  support 
of  the  Republican  majority  in  the  next 
House,  and  presumably  in  the  Senate  also. 
On  the  14th  inst.  a  committee  of  eleven  for 
carrying  out  the  vote  of  the  Republican  cau- 
cus was  announced.  All  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  are  members  of  the  present 
House  who  have  been  elected  to  the  next 
House.  This  is  looked  upon  by  the  friends  of 
sound  money  as  a  distinct  gain.  The  pledge 
of  the  Republican  party  to  take  action  at 
the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress 
removes  a  fear  held  by  many  sound  money 
men  that  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  would 
take  no  action  whatever  on  the  subject  of 
finance. 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE  TAXATION. 

For  filiug  annual  statements,  the  average 
charge  made  to  insui'ance  companies  by  the 
States  is  ^20;  Connecticut  charges  $10,  New 
Hampshire  cliarges  $15,  Missouri  charges 
$50.  Georgia  lays  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on 
gross  premiums  of  life  and  casualty  com- 
panies. Indiana  demands  3  per  cent,  on  all 
gross  premiums  received  in  the  State  less 
losses  paid.  Iowa  demands  ly^,  per  cent,  on 
life  premiums,  the  same  on  premiums  of 
life  companies  of  other  States,  and  3^^  on 
premiums  of  fire  companies  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. Minnesota  charges  2  per  cent,  on  all 
gross  premiums,  and  in  all  towns  where  the 
companies  maintain  a  salvage  corps  for 
their  own  benefit  they  are  taxed  a  second  2 
per  cent  Even  Massachusetts  exacts  2  per 
cent,  on  "  foreign  "  companies,  and  a  quarter 
of  1  per  cent,  on  net  values  of  Massachu- 
setts life  policies,  besides  2^  mills  per  $1,000 
of  life  insurance. 

It  is  idle  to  seek  the  reasons  of  these  dif- 
ferences; there  are  none— the  differences  ex- 
ist because  they  exist.  To  condemn  these 
imposts  because  State  supervision  is  useless 
or  worse  is  plainly  not  logical,  for  that  would 
be  to  assume  a  separate  proposition  which 
has  no  necessary  dependence  upon  the 
character  of  these  taxes,  and,  moreover,  to 
make  a  quasi  admission  that  the  taxes  are 
defensible  if  the  supervision  is  worthy  of 
support.  Allowing  that  supervision  has  a 
moral  right  to  be,  and  that  its  burden  of 
support  must  be  laid  somewhere,  a  very  good 
argument  can  be  made  that  it  ought  to  be 
put  into  the  general  tax  list  as  a  part  of  the 
necessary  costs  of  public  administration,  of 
which  looking  after  (i.  e.,  worrying)  insur- 
ance Is  really  an  imperfect  part.  The  con- 
tention that  insurance  concerns  only  the  in- 
dividuals who  purchase  it,  whereas  the  po- 
lice, for  example,  are  the  guardians  of  every- 
body, is  by  no  means  a  sound  one,  but  for 
argument  admit  it;  are  insurance  companies 
especially  concerned  in  fire  departments,  or 
ought  they  to  be  charged  for  the  privilege 
of  supporting  a  salvage  corps,  or  is  the  man 
wJio  has  bought  an  insurance  policy  bene- 


fitted by  being  taxed,  without  his  consent, 
for  the  support  of  supervision  bureaus  in 
other  States? 

There  was,  by  the  way,  a  recognition  of 
the  proper  bearings  of  these  taxes  in  the  bill 
offered  in  the  Vermont  Legislature  about 
two  j'ears  ago.  We  would  not  call  it  a  wise 
measure,  altho  it  might  be  called  a  wise 
piece  of  foolishness.  It  required  every  life 
company  doing  business  in  Vermont  to  re- 
port to  the  several  towns  the  addresses  of 
policy-holding  citizens  of  the  town,  with  the 
amount  of  cash  surrender  value  in  each 
case,  and  the  town  officials  were  to  include 
this  value,  less  $300,  in  the  tax  list  as  per- 
sonal property  taxable.  There  would  be 
some  incidental  difficulties  in  such  a  scheme, 
such  as  the  fact  that  the  companies  would 
not  always  know  the  addresses,  these  being 
matters  within  the  agents'  affairs,  and  the 
fact  that  not  all  companies  announce  sur- 
render values,  and  when  they  do,  begin 
them  at  varying  dates;  yet,  with  the  crudity 
of  treating  life  insurance  savings  as  taxable 
property  there  was  one  glimmer  of  reason 
in  the  proposal  to  tax  this  "  property  "  di- 
rectly and  in  its  owner's  hands  rather  than 
indirectly. 

The  lowest  and  broadest  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  insurance,  especially  of  life  insur- 
ance, is  the  realizing  of  interest  on  assets. 
The  forcible  taking  of  a  very  considerable 
fraction  of  possible  interest  earnings  does 
not  agree  well  with  this  foundation  condi- 
tion. 

There  are  two  reasons— unreasonable  rea- 
sons— why  insurance  is  taxed.  One  is  that 
this  falls  in  with  the  foolish  general  hati-ed 
of  corporations;  the  other  is  that  it  seems  to 
accomplish  the  great  desire  o-  legislatures 
to  raise  taxes  without  making  anybody 
know  it.  Insurance  accumulations  and  pre- 
miums don't  belong  to  anybody  in  particular; 
nobody  will  miss  what  is  taken  from  them; 
they  are  so  very  "  handy  "  to  dip  into,  and 
the  people  will  thus  have  taxation  lightened. 
The  average  legislator  regards  tax-raising, 
not  as  a  matter  to  be  scientifically  studied 
and   firmly   treated,   but   as   a  disagreeable 
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subject  to  bo  "  slicked  "  over  without  mak- 
ing anybody  mad.  So  insurance  is  whacked 
heavily  that  the  people  may  be  taxed  lightly, 
and  is  regulated  that  the  people  may  be 
pleased  to  see  monopoly  catch  it. 

The  perpetual  marvel  is  that  anybody  can 
be  so  dull  as  not  to  see  that  to  tax  and 
hinder  insurance  is  to  tax  and  hinder  all 
who  use  insurance  and  are  affected  by  it. 
If  there  is  an  up  grade,  or  if  the  brakes  are 
set,  there  is  no  question  that  it  costs  more 
to  move  the  train.  If  the  State  of  Ohio 
should  collect  a  tax  on  every  "  foreign  "  car 
wheel  for  every  mile  run,  there  must  be  a 
rise  in  freight  charges;  almost  everywhere 
else  it  is  clear  to  the  dullest  that  every 
vender  must  cover  all  his  expenses  into  his 
charges;  and  yet  people  fatuously  imagine 
that  insurance  companies  can  be  treated 
with  any  degree  of  severity  and  insurance 
be  made  no  dearer.  They  even  imagine— or 
talk  as  if  they  did— that  insurance  can  be 
made  to  sell  for  less  by  making  it  cost  more. 

Certainly  we  do  not  argue  that  insurance 
companies  should  be  exempt  from  taxation. 
It  is  not  favor  we  ask  for  them,  but  no 
favor  and  a  fair  field;  not  fostering  friend- 
ship, but  relief  from  hostility;  not  the  repu- 
tation of  philanthropy,  but  a  full  and  free 
right  to  live. 


EMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE. 

It  has  not,  as  yet,  been  found  practicable 
to  apply  insurance  to  some  contingencies 
which  theoretically  fall  within  the  scope  of 
insurance  and  are  desirable  to  cover.  For 
instance,  live  stock  insurance  has  proved  un- 
manageable, and  health  insurance  is  opposed 
by  which  is  called,  not  always  with  accuracy, 
hazard.  There  can  be  no  question  more 
positive,  one  way  or  the  other,  than  whether 
a  person  is  alive,  and  yet  i'c  has  not  always 
been  easy  to  determine  even  this  positive 
question;  but  when  the  question  is  of  sick- 
ness or  health  who  shall  decide?  The  case 
might  be  one  of  genuine  sickness,  or  it  might 
be  only  congenital  fatigue;  who  should  de- 
cide when  contracting  parties  as  well  as 
doctors  disagree  ?  Some  years  ago  the 
late  American  Casualty  Company,  of  Balti- 
timore,  known  as  the  "  Big  Ingun,"  tried, 
among  other  rash  experiments,  that  of  in- 
suring  against   loss   of   employment.       The 


story  goes  that  only  a  few  cases  of  loss  oc- 
curred under  these  policies,  which  were  dis- 
posed of  in  a  neat  and  ingenious  manner. 
Just  as  fire  policies  reserve  to  the  company 
the  right  of  replacement,  these  policies  had 
a  clause  allowing  the  company  to  find  the 
insured  another  position  *'  equally  as  good  " 
as  the  oiu)  lost.  So  the  company  offered  the 
insured  a  place  in  its  agency  department, 
thus  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  policy  and 
settling  that;  if  he  proved  himself  worth 
keeping,  he  was  kept  on;  if  he  did  not,  he 
was  presently  dismissed,  and,  of  course,  he 
had  no  further  recourse,  his  loss  of  employ- 
ment having  once  been  paid  for  in  other  em- 
ployment. This  may  be  considered  tricky, 
but  it  answered  its  purpose.  Insurance 
against  loss  of  employment  has  been  tried, 
unsuccessfully,  in  several  towns  in  Switzer- 
land, on  the  compulsory  plan. 


INSURANCE    ITEMS. 

In  looking  over  the  forty-seventh  an- 
nual statement  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Mass, 
which  has  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for 
the  benefit  of  policy-holders  and  others,  we  no- 
tice that  the  company  gives  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  bonds,  stocks  and  other  securities  in 
which  its  assets  are  invested.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly commendable  practice  on  the  part 
of  fire  and  life  insurance  companies,  as  the 
best  conduct  of  a  life  or  fire  insurance  com- 
pany includes  a  wise,  judicious  and  safe  in- 
vestment of  its  funds.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  every  fire  and  life  insurance  company 
will  in  the  future  print  a  detailed  list  of  all 
of  its  securities. 

Mr.    Horatio    S.    Stephens,    formerly 

Vice-President  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company,  of  Philadelphia,  died  on 
February  13,  1899,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  Mr.  Stephens  has  been  identified 
with  the  Penn  Mutual  for  about  thirty-eight 
years,  having  been  elected  Secretary  some 
years  ago  and  later  filling  the  position  of 
Vice-President  from  1873  to  1895,  at  w^hich 
time  he  resigned  on  account  of  failing 
health.  As  manager  of  the  agency  depart- 
ment of  the  company  he  greatly  broadened 
the  company's  usefulness  by  enlisting  skilled 
workers  as  its  agents.  His  private  life  was 
exemplary,  useful,  dignified  and  honorable. 
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PEBBLES. 

"  There's  no  use  in  haunting  this  place  any 
longer,"  sighed  the  ghost ;  "  all  the  people  seo 
through  me." — Yale  Record. 

...."Old  Skinner  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
cremated,  but  I  see  they  buried  him."  "  Yes, 
but  he  may  fool  them  yet." — Life. 

....  The  Sobehead. — Freddy :  "  What's  a 
reformer,  paV"  Cobwiggcr:  "He's  a  man  who 
failed  to  get  a  nomination  on  the  machine  tick- 
et."— Judge. 


....  On  Shipboard. — Weary  Passenger  ( re- 
turning from  the  rail)  :  "How  do  you  manage 
to  keep  j'our  meals  down?"  Cheerful  Passen- 
ger: "  Bolt  them." — Exchange. 

....  A  darky  is  a  strategist 

Who  far  excels  the  troop ; 
For  every  time  he  has  a  fowl 
He  gets  it  by  a  coup. 

— Judge. 

. . .  .The  Difference. — Sinall  Boy:  "  George 
Washington  was  a  man  who  never  told  a  lie." 
Teacher:  "  Wrong.  Go  to  the  foot."  Small 
Oirl:  "  George  Washington  was  the  man  who 
never  told  a  lie."  Teacher:  "  Right.  Go  to  the 
head." — Exchange. 

. . .  .The  Unenlightened  Goat. — "  Oh,  my 
dear  daughter"  (to  a  little  girl  of  six),  "you 
should  not  be  frightened  and  run  from  the  goat. 
Don't  you  know  you  are  a  Christian  Scientist?  " 
"But,  mamma"  (excitedly),  "the  billy  goat 
don't  know  it." — Exchange. 

...  .It  is  all  very  well 
For  poets  to  tell 

Of  the  true  love  that  never  dies ; 
Soon  would  love  be  dead 
If  it  had  been  fed 

On  their  true  love's  cooking-school  pies. 
— Princeton  Tiger. 

. . .  .When  Governor  Pingree  said  that  Julius 
Caesar  Burrows's  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate  would  be  "  a  blot  upon  the  escutcheon 
of  Michigan,"  he  used  a  hackyened,  conventional 
phrase  that  was  unworthy  of  his  rugged  genius. 
He  should  have  said  a  bug  upon  the  sacred 
potato-patches  of  Michigan. — Chicago  Times- 
Herald. 

Contrary  Results. — The  eccentric  man 

placed  in  his  favorite  newspaper  an  advertise- 
ment reading :  "  Wanted,  1,000  people  to  mind 
their  own  business.  I.  M'Crankee,  Box  11,447." 
In  less  than  two  weeks  he  had  received  letters 
from  more  than  a  thousand  persons  who  just 
could  not  gratify  his  want. — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

....Venice,  you  know,  is  called  the  Bride  of 
the  Adriatic.  Why  not,  then,  call  Boston  the 
Steady  Company  of  Cape  Cod?  But  that  is  an- 
other rubaiyat !  The  Boston  neighbor  had  been 
saying :  "  How  healthy  your  little  Browning 
is !  "  To  which  the  Boston  mother  was  now  re- 
plying :  "  Yes,  Browning  is  certainly  not  pre- 
cocious, but  we  think  it  probably  just  as  well. 
It  is  trre  Emerson  Bangs,  next  door,  only  six 
years  old,  or  a  year  younger  than  Browning,  al- 
ready has  dyspepsia  almost  as  bad  as  his  father, 
the  famous  Professor  Bangs,  and  yet,  altho  I 
wouldn't  whisper  it  to  the  Bangses,  who  are 
very  proud  of  their  boy,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  Emerson  in  his  later  years  will  fulfil 
the  promise  of  his  childhood !  Precocity  like 
his  seems  quite  exhaustive  of  intellectual  po- 
tentiality !  " — Detroit  Journal. 


PUZZLES. 

CONDUCTED     BY     VIRGINIA     DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  Margaret  Montfort,"  by 
Laura  E.  Richards. 

Mythological  Puzzle. 

Replace  each  dash  with  the  proper  mytholog- 
ical   personage : 

1.  "  W^hat  was  he  doing,  the  great  god  , 

Down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river?" 

2.  "  But  tintless  rushes  all  about  the  shore 
Have  hemmed  the  old  boat  in,  where,  locked 

in  sleep, 

Hoar-bearded  lies." 

3.  "  O ,  hail !  all  hail,  immortal  Queen !  " 

4.  "  From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever blew  from  wreathed  horn." 

5.  "  No  sound  was  heard  of  clashing  wars, 

Peace  brooded  o'er  the  hushed  domain ; 

,  ,  and  

Held  undisturbed  their  ancient  reign." 

6.  "  And  silver  white  the  river  gleams, 
As  if ,  in  her  dreams, 

Had  dropped  her  silver  bow 
Upon  the  meadows  low." 

7.  "  Love  looks  not  with   the  eyes,   but  with 

the  mind, 

And     therefore     is     winged     painted 

blind." 

8.  *'  Spin,  spin,  ,  spin, 

twist,  and sever." 

9.  "  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world ; 
He  would  not  flatter  for  his  trident." 

10.  "They  knew (had  passed  by  in  state. 

For  on  the  apples  was  a  fosier  blush, 
And  on  the  grapes  a  richer  luster  born." 

M.   E.    STv'>NE. 

Connected  Squares. 
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.        .        .        *        .        . 
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.        .        .        *        .        . 

Upper  Left-hand  Square  :  1,  Kind  regard ; 
2,  open-mouthed ;  3,  dells ;  4,  a  musical  compo- 
sition ;  5,  rested  again. 

Upper  Right-hand  Square  :  1,  rested  again ; 
2,  additional ;  3,  discoloration ;  4,  a  constella- 
tion ;  5,  a  plant. 

Central  Square  :  1,  The  chief  evil  spirit ;  2, 
elsewhere ;  3,  a  Shakespearean  character ;  4, 
dwelling ;  5,  certain  numbers. 

Lower  Left-hand  Square:  1,  An  African 
district ;  2,  to  blot  out ;  3,  part  of  the  hand ;  4, 
a  small  island ;  5,  cozy  places. 

Lower  Right-hand  Square  :  1,  Cozy  places ; 
2,  to  put  forth ;  3,  cuttle-fish ;  4.  attempt ;   5, 

trite.  F,   L   SAWYER. 

ANSWERS   TO    PUZZLES   OF    FEBRUARY   9th. 

n. 

The  little  birds  twitter  and  cheep 
To  their  loves  on  the  leafless  larch  : 

But  seven  foot  deep  the  snow-wreaths  sleep, 
And  the  year  hath  not  worn  to  March. 

Word- SQUARE. — Year,  ease,  asks,  rest. 

Riddle. — Century. 

Central  Acrostic. — Hugh  Wynne.  1,  Ochre ; 
2,  flute  ;  3,  vague ;  4,  aches  ;  5,  lower  ;  6,  coyly  ; 
7,  Punch  ;   8,  bunch  ;    9,  freak. 

Diamond. — 1,  S  ;  2,  EH  ;  3,  emend  ;  4,  Slender  ; 
5,  Indue  ;   6,  Dee ;    7,  R. 
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PERSONALS. 

Henry  Jones,  the  vvliist  exi)ert,  widely 
known  for  tlie  last  thirty  years  under  the  nom 
dc  plume  of  **  Cavendish,"  who  died  in  London 
last  week,  had  won  a  considerable  reputation  as 
a  successful  surgeon  when,  in  18G4,  he  gave  up 
his  profession  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  study 
of  the  game  with  respect  to  which  he  soon  be- 
came the  world's  highest  authority.  He  visited 
this  country  twice,  the  second  time  in  189G. 

.  . .  .William  Laird,  who  died  on  the  7th  inst., 
was  a  member  of  the  famous  firm  of  Laird 
Brothers,  shipbuilders,  of  Birkenhead.  They 
built  the  Confederate  cruiser  "Alabama,"  which 
was  known  to  them  as  "  290,"  because  she  was 
the  two  hundred  and  ninetieth  vessel  they  had 
constructed.  In  recent  years  the  firm  has  made 
several  battleships  and  a  great  many  torpedo 
boats  and  "  destroyers"  for  the  British  Navy. 

....Lieutenant  Calkins,  who  navigated  Ad- 
miral Dewey's  flagship  in  the  battle  of  May  1, 
is  now  in  California,  where  hundreds  have  asked 
him  to  tell  how  the  great  commander  looked  and 
what  he  said  on  that  memorable  day.  He  re- 
calls no  striking  phrases  or  "  immortal  words," 
or  anything  unusual  in  the  Admiral's  manner. 
"  Always  he  impiesses  me,"  says  the  Lieuten- 
ant, "  as  a  man  who  knows  himself,  knows  what 
he  has  to  do  and  means  to  do  it.  He  was  cool, 
alert,  intense,  and  for  the  most  part  silent." 
Artists  should  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  battle  the  Admiral  wore  a  white 
duck  uniform  and  a  golf  cap. 

....The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Gotha  celebrated  their  silver  wedding  with 
elaborate  ceremonies  at  Gotha  on  the  23d  ult. 
The  Duke  (otherwise  known  as  the  Duke  of 
Edinburg)  is  the  second  son  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Three  days  later  his  only  son.  Prince  Alfred, 
was  placed  in  a  sanitarium  at  Martinsbrun, 
where  he  died,  a  mental  and  physical  wreck,  on 
the  6th  inst.  The  young  Prince  had  led  a  very 
fast  life.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  third  son 
of  Queen  Victoria,  now  becomes  heir  to  the 
dukedom  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  and  if  he 
chooses  to  remain  an  Englishman  he  will  re- 
nounce the  Saxe-Coburg  succession  in  favor  of 
his  oldest  son.  Prince  Arthur. 

.  . .  .Three  deaths  due  to  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth  were 
reported  on  the  8th  inst.  John  Coleman,  a 
grocer  in  Scio,  Ohio,  who  had  unexpectedly  been 
enriched  by  oil  wells  on  his  land,  fell  dead  while 
engaged  in  an  animated  conversation  about  his 
good  fortune.  On  the  same  day  William 
Woods,  a  resident  of  the  same  town,  died  an 
hour  after  he  had  learned  of  the  discovery  of 


oil  on  his  property  and  realized  that  he  soon 
would  be  a  wealthy  man.  In  a  small  town 
near  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Eddy  re- 
ceived a  letter  telling  her  that  she  had  inherited 
$80,000.  The  news  bo  affected  her  that  she  died 
a  few  hours  after  reading  the  letter. 

....  Ernest  Temple  Hargrove,  the  young  Eng- 
lish barrister  who  succeeded  the  late  W.  Q. 
Judge  as  President  of  the  American  Theosoph- 
ical  Society,  and  who  rebelled  against  the  rule 
of  Mrs.  Tingley,  the  "  occult "  leader  of  the  so- 
ciety, has  now  returned  to  London.  But  just 
before  his  departure  he  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  E.  August  Neresheimer,  who  be- 
came president  of  the  society  after  Hargrove  re- 
signed the  office.  He  made  a  kind  of  mission- 
ary pilgrimage  around  the  world  three  years 
ago  in  company  with  prominent  Theosophists. 
Now  he  is  going  around  the  globe  again,  but  for 
pleasure  this  time,  and  not  in  search  of  Mahat- 
mas  or  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Mme.  Bla- 
vatsky. 

.  ..  .Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  $6,174,- 
500  for  the  establishment  of  twenty-four  free 
libraries  or  institutes  in  this  country  or  Scot- 
land, and  his  conditional  offers  now  outstanding, 
all  of  which  will  be  accepted,  will  take  $2,000, 
000  more  from  his  purse.  The  noble  list  of  gifts 
shows  that  $5,100,000  was  expended  in  founding 
the  institutes  and  libraries  at  Pittsburg,  Alle- 
gheny, Braddock,  Homestead,  Duquesne  and 
Johnstown,  the  cities  or  towns  in  Pennsyl- 
vania where  his  employees  live.  When  he  was 
a  hard-working  lad,  in  Allegheny,  too  poor  to 
buy  books,  one  of  his  employers  loaned  to  him 
and  his  associates  books  from  his  library  of  400 
volumes.  "  I  decided  then,"  says  Mr.  Carnegie, 
"  that  if  ever  I  had  any  surplus  wealth  I  would 
use  it  in  lending  books  to  others." 

....When  Patrick  Milmo  came  from  Ireland 
to  America,  fifty  years  ago,  to  seek  his  fortune, 
no  one  would  have  ventured  to  predict  that  he 
W'Ould  become  the  most  prominent  Mexican  citi- 
zen in  private  life,  a  millionaire,  the  father-in- 
law  of  a  Russian  prince,  and  the  owner  of  vast 
estates  on  which  10,000  men  are  employed.  He 
died  last  week  at  Monterey,  seventy-six  years 
old.  leaving  a  fortune  of  $15,000,000.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Mexico  his  name,  Mexican- 
ized,  became  Don  Patricio  Milmo.  He  joined 
his  uncle,  an  importer,  and  as  the  successor  of 
this  relative  he  built  up  a  very  large  trade. 
Since  1883  he  had  been  engaged  chiefly  in  the 
management  of  his  great  plantations  and 
ranches,  which  were  models  of  their  kind  and 
on  which  thousands  of  employees  were  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  almost  fatherly  care  of  the  pro- 
prietor. 
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The  bill  for  the  increase  of  the 
A^^^"^  army,  which  was  passed  by  the 
^*  House  and  was  substantially 
the  measure  prepared  by  Adjutant-General 
Corbin  and  Secretary  Alger,  has  been  dis- 
placed in  the  Senate  by  a  compromise  bill. 
It  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee— 
in  which  five  Republicans  were  for  it,  while 
five  Democrats  opposed  it,  and  Senator  Proc- 
tor desired  legislation  upon  another  plan- 
accompanied  by  a  bill  which  the  Democratic 
members  had  made.  The  chief  difference 
between  the  two  was  that  the  Republican 
bill  provided  for  a  permanent  increase  of  the 
army,  while  the  other  gave  an  increase  for 
only  two  years,  and  provided  that  35,000  of 
the  new  men  should  be  natives  of  the  islands 
recently  occupied  by  our  forces.  Opponents 
of  the  House  bill  admitted  that  legislation 
was  needed— because  without  it  the  army 
would  be  reduced  to  27,000  men  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  by  Spain— but  ar- 
gued that  the  bill  perpetuated  and  magnified 
the  defects  of  the  War  Department  and 
army  as  now  constituted,  and  that  there  was 
not  time  for  thorough  reorganization.  After 
the  beginning  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate  it 
was  seen  that  the  House  bill  could  not  be 
passed,  and  on  the  23d  ult.  a  compromise 
was  reached  by  the  War  Department  in  con- 
sultation with  prominent  Senators  of  the  two 
parties.  The  compromise  bill,  reported  on 
the  24th,  authorizes  the  President  to  main- 
tain a  regular  army  of  65,000  men,  and  to  en- 
list 35,000  volunteers  either  in  this  country 
or  on  the  islands,  but  this  enlargement  is 
permitted  only  until  July  1,  1901.  The  staff 
departments  or  bureaus  are  not  disturbed, 
except  that  captains  of  the  line  may  compete 
for  places  in  two  of  them.  Civilians  ap- 
pointed to  office  must  pass  an  examination. 


The  annual  number  of  West  Point  cadets  is 
increased  by  100.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
debate  upon  this  compromise  measure,  Sen- 
ator Cockrell  heartily  supported  the  bill, 
while  Senator  Gorman  complained  that  the 
agreement  had  been  violated  by  a  provision 
reducing  the  army  to  38,400,  instead  of  27,- 
000,  in  1901.  A  strong  speech  was  made  by 
Senator  Proctor,  formerly  Secretary  of  War, 
who  urges  a  thorough  reorganization  by 
radical  reforms  affecting  the  staff  depart- 
ments. 


The  military  court  of  inquiry 
The  Army's      ^^^  taken  the    testimony    of 

many  officers  concerning  the 
beef  supplied  to  the  army.  The  first  wit- 
ness was  General  Miles,  who  was  questioned 
closely.  He  declared  that  the  published  in- 
terviews with  him  were  incorrect  except  so 
far  as  they  repeated  what  he  had  said  in 
testifying  before  the  Commission,  and  pro- 
duced proof  that  one  of  them  was  wholly 
fictitious.  His  official  report  as  to  the  beef 
had  been  delayed  because  he  desired  to  col- 
lect evidence  which  would  fully  warrant  a 
complaint.  He  had  not  intended  to  impute 
fraud  to  any  one,  and  his  use  of  the  phrase 
"  pretense  of  experiment  "  had  been  unfor- 
tunate; he  should  have  said  "theory  of  ex- 
periment." A  large  majority  of  the  regi- 
mental commanders  who  have  testified  con- 
demned the  canned  roast  beef  as  repulsive 
and  nauseating  Colonel  Powell,  of  the  Ninth 
Infantry,  said  that  it  was  "  a  stringy,  un- 
wholesome-looking mass,  like  wet  seaweed," 
and  the  men  could  not  keep  it  on  th'eir 
stomachs.  Several  testified  that  no  com- 
plaint was  made  because  the  men  were  not 
of  the  complaining  kind  and  had  fighting  on 
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hand.  General  Kent  regarded  the  matter  as 
"  an  unavoidable  incident  of  a  campaign." 
Thus  far  nearly  all  the  testimony  concerning 
the  quality  of  the  refrigerated  fresh  beef  has 
been  favorable.  Surgeon  Daly's  testimony 
was  interrupted  in  order  that  the  contractors 
might  be  present  and  hear  him.  General 
Eagan  appeared  as  a  vritness,  in  full  dress 
uniform,  w^earing  a  sw^ord.  He  was  not 
aware  that  chemicals  had  been  used  upon 
any  beef  supplied  to  the  army.  The  canned 
roast  beef  was  supplied  at  his  order,  as  a 
substitute  for  fresh  beef;  350,000  pounds  of 
it  had  been  shipped  back  from  Europe  to 
meet  the  unusual  demand.  He  had  supposed 
that  the  contract  required  that  the  refrig- 
erated beef  should  be  in  good  order  seventy- 
two  hours  after  delivery  from  either  the  re- 
frigerator on  board  ship  or  the  one  on  shore, 
but  by  "  a  clerical  error,"  the  limit  as  regards 
the  refrigerator  on  shore  had  been  reduced 
to  twenty-four  hours.  The  Government  had 
not  been  responsible  for  the  experimental 
exposure  of  several  quarters  of  "  processed  " 
beef  by  one  Powell  on  two  or  three  of  the 
transports. 


The  Anglo-American   High 

Disagreement       j^^^^    Commission,     which 

with  Canada.       „  ,       .  ^,      , 

for  nearly  six  months  has 

been  considering  subjects  of  controversy  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada,  ad- 
journed on  the  20th  ult.  to  August  2d,  but 
it  is  said  that  the  conference  will  not  be  re- 
sumed unless  there  shall  be  a  prospect  of 
agreement  as  to  the  boundary  of  Alaska. 
An  official  statement,  approved  by  both  par- 
ties, says  that  while  substantial  progress  had 
been  made  and  several  questions  had  been 
adjusted,  no  agreement  as  to  the  boundary 
conld  be  reached.  Canada  asked  that  this 
question  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration, 
with  provision  for  an  umpire,  as  in  the  case 
of  Venezuela.  The  United  States  preferred 
that  there  should  be  no  umpire,  and  that 
each  side  should  select  as  arbitrators  three 
eminent  jurists.  It  is  reported  that  our 
Commissioners  would  not  accept  a  European 
umpire,  and  that  Canada  refused  to  take  one 
from  South  America.  Our  Commissioners 
stipulated  that  in  any  event  the  present 
American     settlements     on     the     shore     at 


Skaguay  and  elsewhere  should  continue  to 
be  American  territory,  and  this  stipulation 
was  rejected.  Our  offer  of  a  custom  house 
at  Skaguay  was  declined.  Of  the  twelve 
subjects  before  the  Commission  there  were 
only  three — reciprocity,  the  Atlantic  fisheries, 
and  the  Alaska  boundary— in  the  considera- 
tion of  which  great  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered. It  is  understood  that  the  recent  loss 
of  $1,000,000  worth  of  trade  in  fish  by  the 
extension  of  our  navigation  laws  to  Porto 
Rico,  the  failure  to  obtain  any  considerable 
tariff  concessions  in  the  direction  of  reci- 
procity, and  the  constant  growth  of  the  im- 
ports from  the  United  States,  caused  the  Ca- 
nadian Commissioners  to  insist  upon  their 
plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  dis- 
pute by  arbitration  with  provision  for  an 
umpire.  The  return  of  these  Commissioners 
to  Ottawa  has  been  followed  by  a  renewal  of 
partisan  strife  in  Canada,  and  by  public  ex- 
pressions of  bitter  feeling  toward  the  United 
States. 


The    Filipinos    have    evidently 
Rioting  at      ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^j^.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  what- 

Manila.  ^.v,        ^  *    v,      ^ 

ever    they    do    must    be    done 

quickly.  Early  last  week  General  Otis  se^ 
cured  a  copy  of  a  proclamation  issued  by 
their  government  at  Malolos,  ordering  the 
Filipino  militia  to  gather  in  the  streets  of 
Manila  with  full  supply  of  arms;  to  respect 
all  Filipino  families  but  massacre  without 
any  compassion  individuals  of  every  other 
race,  attack  the  American  guard  and  liberate 
the  prisoners;  especially  to  exterminate  the 
Americans  in  revenge  for  the  infamy  and 
treachery  committed  upon  the  Filipinos. 
This  order  does  not  appear  to  have  been  car- 
ried out  on  the  day  intended,  but  a  few 
days  later  there  was  a  concerted  attempt  to 
destroy  the  city  by  fire,  and  in  the  confusion 
kill  all  foreigners  and  pillage  their  property. 
The  quarters  selected  were  those  on  the 
i!.orth,  Tondo  and  Santa  Cruz,  and  fires  were 
started  in  several  places  at  once.  The  troops 
and  foreign  residents  made  the  greatest  ef- 
forts to  check  the  fires,  but  it  was  not  until 
several  hours  that  the  flames  were  under 
control  and  the  city  out  of  danger.  Owing 
to  the  inflammable  material  of  which  the 
houses  were  built,  final  success  was  secured 
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only  by  blowing  up  the  houses  In  the  path 
of  the  flames.  At  the  same  time  there  com- 
menced an  attacli  all  along  the  American 
lines  from  Manila  to  Caloocan.  This,  how- 
ever, was  checked  by  a  hot  and  effective 
musketry  and  artillery  fire.  The  American 
casualties  were  very  small,  scarcely  any  be- 
ing killed.  On  the  day  following  the  skir- 
mishing continued  all  along  the  line.    Since 


suffered  somewhat,  but  not  as  much  as  had 
been  feared.  The  Chinese  quarter  lost  heav- 
ily. Aside  from  the  disturbances  at  Manila 
the  situation  is  rapidly  improving.  Cebu 
has  surrendered  without  any  resistance  to 
the  naval  forces  represented  by  the  gunboat 
"  Petrel,"  and  the  inhabitants  of  Negros 
have  expressed  their  acceptance  of  American 
rule.    The  American  flag  was  raised  over  the 
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then  the  police  and  the  troops  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  suppressing  the  disturbances  and 
maintaining  order.  In  view  of  the  evident 
control  of  a  section  of  the  suburb  of  Tondo 
by  the  insurgents  the  whole  quarter  was  de- 
stroyed. According  to  the  latest  advices 
order  is  maintained  throughout  the  city,  and 
for  the  present  all  fear  of  any  new  attack 
has  ceased.    The  foreign  interests  in  the  city 


island  even  before  the  appearance  of  Amer- 
ican officers,  and  a  body  of  insurgents  was 
expelled  from  the  island  by  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  will  have  a  good  effect 
on  other  islands.  Considerable  interest  has 
been  aroused  by  a  message  from  Admiral 
Dewey  asking  that  for  political  reasons  the 
"  Oregon  "  should  be  sent  to  Manila  at  once. 
Just  what  is  meant  by  this  is  not  entirely 
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evident,  altho  the  Administration  evidently 
does  not  feel  disturbed. 


self,  the  Navy  Department  to  do  the  work, 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  to  operate 
the  cable  line  as  a  part  of  the  postal  service. 


After  the  supporters  of  the  Nica- 
Canal  and      i-.^j.,,.!^  Canal   bill   in   the   House 
Cable 
^   "    •         had  failed  to  attach  this  bill  to 

the  Sundry  Civil  bill,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  added  it,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, to  the  River  and  Harbor  bill,  which 
had  been  received  from  the  House.    In  the 
Senate,  on  the  24th  ult.,  after  points  of  or- 
der against  this  addition  had  been  set  aside 
by  a  vote  of  51  to  7,  the  River  and  Harbor 
bill,  with  the  Canal  rider,  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  50  to  3.    Upon  the   motion  of  Mr. 
Spooner  there  had  been  added  an  amend- 
ment empowering  the  President  to  negotiate 
for  some  other  route  (such  as  the  one  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama)  if  he  should  be  un- 
able to  obtain  from   Nicaragua  and   Costa 
Rica    concessions    permitting    the    United 
States  to  make  the  canal  and  own  it  for- 
ever; and  also  authorizing  him  to  negotiate 
for  the    abrogation    of    the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty.    The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
was  sent  back  to  the  House,  and  the  differ- 
ences will  be  adjusted  by  a  conference  com- 
mittee.   While  the  Senate  had  adopted  the 
principle  of  the  House  bill— construction  by 
the  Government  without  the  use  of  a  corpo- 
ration— a  Senate  amendment  would  permit 
the  Government  to  make  a  large  payment  to 
the  old  Maritime  Canal  Company.    This  the 
House  does  not  approve,  and  in  the  House 
there  is  formidable  opposition  to  any  canal 
legislation  whatever  at  this  time,  beyond  a 
small  appropriation  for  the  cost  of  further 
inquiry.    At  this  writing  the  result  of  the 
conference  cannot  be  foreseen.    It  should  be 
noted  that  President  Zelaya    of     Nicaragua 
has  recently  shown  some  displeasure  because 
Captain  Kennedy  and  seventy-five  American 
adventurers  were  a  part  of  the  forces  com- 
manded by  General    Reyes    in    his    revolt 
against  the  present  Nicaraguan  Government. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
having  reported  an  amendment  to  the  Sun- 
dry Civil  bill  providing  for  the  subsidizing 
of  a  Pacific  cable  to  be  laid  by  a  corporation, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  now 
added  to  that  bill  a  paragraph  providing  for 
the  laying  of  a  cable  by  the  Government  it- 


Gomez  in 
Havana. 


Gen.  Maximo  Gomez  entered  Ha- 
vana on  the  24th  ult.,  the  fourth 


anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution.    His  progress  had   been   re- 
tarded, he  said,  by  his  attempts  to  unite  the 
factions   created   by   the   war.       As   he   ap- 
proached the  city  he  was  met  at  Guinea,  on 
the  23d,   by  several  Cuban  societies  and  a. 
representative  of  General  Brooke.    At  Mari- 
anao  there  was  a  grand  reception  in  which 
American  troops   took   part.    The   members 
of  the  Cuban  Assembly  declined  to  attend 
the  banquet  which  was  given  in  the  even- 
ing.   On  the  following  day  the  General  en- 
tered Havana  from  the  suburb  of  Cerro,  es- 
corted   by    his   staff,    General   Ludlow   and 
staff,  several  companies  of  American  troops 
and  2,000  Cuban  soldiers.    There  were  25,000 
persons  in  the  procession;  the  city  was  gaily 
decorated,  and  the  old  commander  was  wel- 
comed    with     great     enthusiasm.       Cuban 
women  covered  him  with  flowers  and  clung 
to  his  horse  as  he  passed  along.    At  the  pal- 
ace he  was  formally  received  by  the  civil 
government.       The   Cubans   had   been   per- 
mitted to  take  full  charge  of  the  ceremonies. 
There   was   no   disorder.       General   Gomez 
called  upon  General  Brooke,  and  then  was 
conducted   to  the  former  residence  of   the 
Spanish  Captain-General,  which  is  to  be  his 
home.    On   the   25th   he   had   an   interview 
with  General  Brooke.    It  is  proposed  that  in 
addition  to  the  $3,000,000  to  be  paid  by  our 
Government  there   shall  be  raised   for  the 
Cuban  soldiers  $7,000,000  by  means  of  bonds 
issued  by  the  Cuban  cities  or  provinces  and 
secured   by    the   customs   and   other   taxes. 
(General  Gomez  will  come  to  Washington  in 
April.    He  admits  that  he  recently  offered 
his  sword  to  the  Porto  Ricans,  because  he  had 
longed  to  see  an  independent  republic  estab- 
lished on   the  island.    A   banquet  given   to 
him  on  the  25th  at  the  Tacon  Theatre   was 
attended  by  General  Brooke,  General  Lud- 
low   and    other    prominent    Americans,    to- 
gether with  the  leading  Cuban  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers.    General  Brooke  and  General 
Ludlow  in  their  addresses  explained  the  pur- 
pose  and   policy   of   our   Government,    and 
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were  heartily  applauded.      General  Brooke 
fias  given  his  Cuban  Cabinet  or  Council  en 
larged  powers. 


Nicaragua  has  tal^en  its  turn  at 
^  revolution.  Some  time  ago  Presi- 

dent Zelaya  raised  the  tariff  despite  the  clam- 
orous opposition  o  the  people.  The  opposition, 
however,  grew  so  rapidly  that  he  prohibited 
<he  importation  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
ignoring  General  Juan  Pablo  Reyes,  the 
Commandante  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Prov- 
ince, in  making  the  order,  and  putting  its 
enforcement  into  the  hands  of  a  subor- 
dinate. General  Reyes,  who  had  "  the  moral 
support "  of  the  foreign  residents  of  the 
coast,  and  was  regarded  as  a  "  man  of 
honor,"  raised  money,  arms  and  ammunition, 
collected  an  army  and  got  possession  of 
Bluefields  and  the  whole  Atlantic  coast 
of  Nicaragua,  with  the  exception  of 
the  city  of  Grey  town,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  Malcontents 
gathered  about  him  immediately,  even  a 
band  of  Americans,  who  claimed  to  have 
been  with  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders.  Presi- 
dent Zelaya  issued  a  decree,  stating  that  the 
Department  of  the  East  was  in  a  state  of 
siege,  and  the  United  States  sent  the  "  Ma- 
rietta," the  "  Detroit  "  and  the  "  Machias  " 
to  Bluefields  and  Greytown  to  preserve  or- 
der. The  whole  coast  was  closed  to  com- 
merce and  telegraphic  communication  with 
the  United  States  was  cut  off,  which  added  to 
the  complications  by  incensing  our  Govern- 
ment. A  pronunciamento  by  President  Zelaya 
says  that  the  revolution  has  been  put  down 
without  any  bloodshed,  and  the  impression  is 
growing  that  President  Zelaya  and  General 
Reyes  have  struck  a  bargain,  by  which  the 
latter  will  be  dictator  of  the  district  of  the 
east  coast.  This  revolution  has  apparently 
no  connection  with  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  but 
it  was  undoubtedly  just  as  well  that  Amer- 
ica and  England  Avere  represented  there. 


French  Crisis 
Averted. 


The  most  prominent  man  In 
France  during  the  past 
week  has  not  been  the  new 
President  or  the  Premier,  but  M.  Paul 
Deroulede.  He  and  his  League  of  Patriots 
have  done  their  best  to   carry   out  a  coup 


d'etat,  but  the  hand  of  law  has  been  too 
strong  for  them.  He  is  in  prison,  and  Presi- 
dent Loubet  announces  his  pui*pose  to  break 
up  the  League  by  force  if  necessary.  The 
day  of  the  funeral  of  the  late  President  was 
apparently  selected  for  the  effort,  and  knots 
of  men— mostly  young,  and  apparently  very 
largely  of  the  student  class— gathered  about 
the  boulevards.  The  police,  however,  were 
vigilant,  and  at  the  first  indication  of  dis- 
turbance the  gatherings  were  scattered  and 
a  few  arrests  made.  D6roulede  found  his 
opportunity  as  two  regiments  of  infantry, 
under  General  Roget,  a  well-knoAvn  anti- 
revisionist,  were  marching  through  the 
streets.  He  placed  himself,  with  his  Dep- 
uty's scarf,  beside  the  General,  and  haran- 
gued the  troops,  shouting:  "A  I'ElysSe! " 
\Mien  they  reached  a  fork  in  the  road  and 
lie  saw  they  were  turning  toward  the  bar- 
rackSj  he  seized  the  bridle  of  the  General's 
horse  and  implored  him  to  lead  his  men  to 
the  Elj^see  and  purge  the  Republic  of  its 
rotten  government.  A  number  of  the  sol- 
diers responded,  and  the  General,  seeing  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  struck  Derou- 
lede's  arm  from  the  bridle  with  his  sword, 
and  ordered  the  men  to  the  barracks.  De- 
roulede himself  was  immediately  placed  un- 
der arrest.  At  the  same  time  came  rumors 
of  plots  by  the  two  Pretenders,  and  a  sudden 
arrest  by  the  police  brought  to  light  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Prince  of  Orleans  and  a 
mass  of  incriminating  correspondence,  in- 
cluding a  letter  from  Major  Count  Esterhazy. 
Prince  Victor  Bonaparte  seems  to  have  es- 
caped. According  to  the  latest  reports  the 
crisis  appears  to  have  been  averted,  and  the 
Government  to  be  in  full  control. 


England  has  had     rather     more 
English      ^j^^j^  ^j^g  usual  quota  of  disturb- 

Anxieties.    .  ^     •         xi  4. 

ing     rumors     dunng     the     past 

week.    First  comes  one  of  the  death  of  the 

Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  He  has  been  in  poor 

health  for  some  time,  so  that  it  has  not  been 

unexpected.    At  the  same  time  it  is  none  the 

less  serious.       One  thing   that   complicates 

matters  for  the  English  Government  is  the 

fact  that  for  some  time   Englishmen   have 

been  so  persistently  ill-treated  at  Cabul  that 

now  only  one  remains  in  the  city.    Whether 

this  indicates  an  overpowering  Russian  in- 
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lluence  Is  not  yet  evident,  but  in  all  probabil- 
ity soon  will  be.  The  Russian  extension  into 
Afgliauistan  and  the  reported  secret  treaty 
with  the  Ameer  may  prove  to  be  most  se- 
rious events  for  English  hold  in  Central 
Asia.  Another  item  of  moment  is  the  report 
from  the  Sudan  that  the  Khalifa  has  raised 
an  army  variously  estimated  at  6,000,  15,000 
and  even  30,000  men,  and  is  starting  baeli  for 
Omdurman,  raiding  in  his  usual  barbaric 
style  on  the  way.  To  this,  however.  Gen- 
eral Kitchener  does  not  appear  to  attach 
much  importance,  believing  that  the  reports 
are  exaggerated,  and  that  in  any  event  the 
Arabs  cannot  offer  serious  resistance.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  they  have  already  suffered 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  friendly  Sudanese 
tribes.  Another  French  "  pin-prick "  is  re- 
ported from  the  coast  of  Arabia.  The  prov- 
ince of  Oman  is  a  British  protectorate,  the 
Sultan,  who  resides  at  Muscat,  receiving  a 
subsidy  from  England.  It  was  announced 
that  he  had  ceded  to  France  as  a  coaUng  sta- 
tion a  harbor  not  far  from  Muscat  which  of- 
fers peculiar  advantages  for  defense.  Eng- 
lish action  was  prompt  and  decisive.  With- 
drawal of  the  subsidy  and  a  bombardment 
were  threatened  and  forthwith  the  cession 
was  annulled,  and  France  will  have  to  go 
elsewhere  for  a  chance  to  counteract  British 
influence  on  the  Persian  Gulf  border. 


The  Spanish  Cortes  assem- 
Spanish  Cortes     ^^^^     according     to      an- 
in  Turmoil.  ^  ^  , 

nouncement    on   February 

20th,  and  has  been  in  a  state  of  turmoil  bor- 
dering on  anarchy  ever  since.  Premier  Sa- 
gasta  has  been  repeatedly  prevented  from 
presenting  the  Government  business  and  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  session  have 
been  the  bitter  and  virulent  attacks  on  the 
Government  and  the  generals  and  admirals. 
To  Premier  Sagasta's  statement  that  if  Spain 
had  lost  her  colonies  she  had  still  avoided 
civil  war  at  home  and  that  it  was  simply  im- 
possible for  her  to  guard  against  local  dan- 
gers and  carry  on  a  foreign  war,  while  at  the 
same  time  she  had  to  meet  a  formidable  re- 
bellion in  the  colonies,  the  Republican  lead- 
er replied  that  evidently  he  cared  more  for 
the  monarchy  than  for  the  country.  As  yet 
no  action  has  been  taken  in  regard  to  the 
treaty,  and  in  the  chaotic  situation  in  the 


Cortes  it  seems  uncertain  when  there  will 
be  any.  The  furious  attacks  by  Count  d'Al- 
menas  upon  the  generals  for  surrendering 
Santiago  have  resulted  in  a  challenge  from 
General  Linares,  which,  however,  the  Count 
declined  on  patriotic  grounds.  Marshal  Cam- 
pos defended  General  Linares.  Admiral 
Cervera  offered  in  defense  of  his  action  the 
order  of  the  Government  sending  him  to  the 
Antilles  against  his  own  best  judgment. 
There  are  also  reports  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  protocol  by  the  Government  was  hast- 
ened by  the  knowledge  that  if  the  American 
fleet  appeared  oft"  the  coast  of  Spain  several 
cities  would  surrender  immediately.  Reports 
of  Carlist  intrigue  increase,  and  there  are 
various  rumors  of  changes  in  the  ministry, 
which,  however,  as  yet  are  not  confirmed. 


China. 


The  Empress  Dowager  is  very  an- 


gry with  Russia.  There  has  been 
some  trouble  at  Talienwan,  and  300  Chinese 
are  said  to  have  been  killed.  According  to 
some  reports  the  cause  was  their  refusal  to 
pay  Russian  taxes;  according  to  others  their 
objection  to  Russian  appropriation  of  certain 
lands.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  men  have 
been  killed,  and  the  Empress  has  instructed 
the  Foreign  Office  to  protest  in  the  strongest 
possible  language  against  this  "  unwarrant- 
able action  of  the  Russians."  The  English, 
too,  are  making  trouble.  The  removal  of  Hu 
Yu  Fen  from  the  directorate  of  the  Northern 
railways,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  pro- 
tests of  the  British  Ambassador,  has  created 
very  bitter  feeling,  as  the  result  is  to  place 
the  control  of  $10,000,000  of  British  capital 
practically  in  the  hands  of  a  man  universally 
regarded  as  untrustworthy  and  who  is 
pledged  to  secure  the  dismissal  of  the  chief 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  railways.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  foreign  difficulties  there  are  in- 
ternal ones  of  serious  import.  Li  Hung 
Chang  has  returned  from  his  investigation 
of  the  Yellow  River  floods,  and  reports  them 
as  the  most  severe  for  many  years.  The 
crops,  too,  have  failed  and  the  whole  section 
is  in  dire  distress.  The  rebellion  in  the  South 
is  increasing  in  energy,  and  already  controls 
large  sections  of  the  provinces  of  Kwang- 
tung  and  Kiangsi.  The  rebels  seem  to  be 
well  organized  and  under  better  control  than 
has  been  the  case  in  previous  rebellions. 


GENERAL  ELWELL  STEPHEN   OTIS. 


BY    COL.     CHAS.    A    WOODRUFF, 
Chief  Commissary,  New  York  Army  Headquarters. 


Our  country  Is  particularly  fortunate  to 
have  at  the  head  of  its  military  force  in  the 
l*hilippines  at  the  present  time  Gen.  Elwell 
Stephen  Otis.  I  have  had  much  opportunity 
for  observing  him  in  various  relations  ,and 
I  feel  sure  that  he,  above  all  others,  is  pre- 
cisely the  man  for  the  place  he  now  occupies. 
He  is  the  ideal  coadjutor  for  Admiral  Dewey, 
and  the  two  together  can  certainly  accom- 
plish much  if  the  opportunity  is  given. 

In  appearance  General  Otis  looks  very 
much  like  the  pictures  of  him  that  have  been 
printed.  In  hight  he  is  about  five  feet  eleven 
inches,  his  figure  is  spare  rather  than  stout, 
in  fact  he  is  always  in  fighting  trim;  he  is 
very  wiry,  quick  of  movement,  and  always 
walks  as  tho  on  business.  He  has  piercing 
gray  eyes,  a  face  tanned  like  red  leather  by 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind  of  the  Western 
plains,  and  very  short  side  whiskers  that  join 
the  mustache.  During  the  Civil  War  a  bul- 
let struck  him  in  the  nose  and  came  out  at 
the  back  of  his  head,  but  the  scar  it  left  is 
scarcely  noticeable,  a  mere  pucker.  You 
might  look  at  him  quite  closely  without  see- 
ing it  His  manner  of  speaking  is  abrupt, 
sharp  and  imperative,  reminiscent  of  the 
word  of  command. 

Altho  he  began  as  a  volunteer,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  thorough  of  soldiers  and  has 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  strict 
disciplinarian.  His  fame  in  that  regard 
spread  far  and  wide  when  he  was  command- 
er of  the  school  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

I  served  with  General  Otis  in  the  fight  with 
Sitting  Bull.  I  had  met  him  in  Montana  in 
1875,  and  recently  I  sat  with  him  through 
the  four  months  of  the  Carter  trial.  I  found 
him  at  all  times  an  honest,  upright  soldier, 
very  competent  and  very  attentive  to  tho 
business  in  hand. 

The  idea  of  the  Filipinos  undertaking  to 
surprise  Otis  is  amusing  to  those  who  know 
him.  He  is  particularly  vigilant  and  pre- 
pares for  all  emergencies.  Troops  under  him 
are  never  taken  by  surprise.    Sitting  Bull, 


who  was  a  master  of  strategy  as  played  on 
the  Western  plains,  found  Otis  more  than  his 
match. 

At  the  same  time  General  Otis  Is  straight- 
forward. He  understands  and  is  prepared 
for  devious  ways,  but  his  own  ways  are  not 
devious.  If  he  fools  the  Filipinos  it  will  be 
by  telling  them  the  truth  and  their  not  be- 
lieving him.  He  is  sparing  of  words,  but 
makes  up  for  their  scarcity  by  their  value. 
He  means  exactly  what  he  says,  and  Agui- 
naldo  will  save  himself  and  followers  a  great 
deal  of  tribulation  by  learning  that  fact  as 
early  as  possible. 

The  record  shows  that  Otis  entered  the 
service  of  the  Union  on  September  13th,  1862, 
as  captain  of  the  140th  New  York  Infantry; 
that  he  became  lieutenant-colonel  in  Decem- 
ber, 1863,  was  honorably  mustered  out  of  the 
service  in  January,  1865,  entered  the  regular 
service  and  became  colonel  of  the  20th  In- 
fantry in  1880,  and  brigadier-general  on  the 
28th  November,  1893.  His  retiring  year  will 
be  1902.  He  was  twice  brevetted  for  gallant 
conduct,  once  at  Spottsylvania  and  once  at 
the  battle  of  Chapel  House,  in  the  Virginia 
campaign. 

Otis  went  into  the  war  for  the  Union  when 
he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  had 
previously  been  educated  for  the  bar,  and  he 
has  always  kept  up  his  legal  studies.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  a  deep  study  of  military 
affairs. 

His  mind  is  very  orderly  and  logical,  and 
he  is  a  fine  lawyer  at  the  present  time  in 
addition  to  all  his  other  special  qualifica- 
tions. He  presided  over  the  Carter  court 
martial  for  four  months,  and  won  the  hearty 
admiration  of  the  able  counsel  for  Carter, 
who  expressed  much  astonishment  that  in  all 
that  time  they  did  not  find  him  in  one  single 
error  even  of  a  technical  character. 

The  War  Department  has  long  been  aware 
of  what  a  valuable  servant  it  has  in  General 
Otis  and  has  shown  a  desire  to  exercise  his 
talents.    Important  investigations  have  gone 
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(()  lilm  naturally,  and  he  has  accomplished 
much  in  that  field. 

Otis's  fight  with  Sitting  Bull  after  the 
Custer  niMssacro  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
events  in  modern  Indian  fighting.  I  wonder 
that  the  newspapers  have  missed  it.  It 
abounds  in  picturesqueness  and  is  finely  il- 
lustrative of  Otis's  character. 

It  began  when  the  hostile  Sioux  attacked 
trains  going  from  Glendive  Creek,  Montana, 
where  Otis  was  stationed,  to  Tongue  River. 
Otis  w^as  in  command  of  six  companies  of 
the  22d  Infantry.  When  Capt.  C.  W.  Miner, 
with  companies  H,  G  and  K  of  the  22d  and 
Company  C  of  the  17th,  returned  to  Glen- 
dive Springs,  from  which  they  had  just  set 
out  with  intention  of  escorting  a  train  of 
ninety-four  wagons  and  one  ambulance  to 
Tongue  River,  and  reported  the  Yellowstone 
country  full  of  hostile  Sioux,  signal  fires 
everywhere,  and  that  they  had  been  attacked 
by  a  force  of  about  700  warriors,  Otis  took 
125  infantrymen  and  went  out  with  the 
train  himself.  This  was  on  October  13th, 
1876,  four  months  after  the  massacre  on  the 
Little  Big  Horn,  when  the  Indians  under  Sit- 
ting Bull  were  particularly  dangerous  and 
ugly.  In  his  report  to  the  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General of  the  Department  of  Dakota, 
made  on  October  27th,  1876,  he  tells  about 
his  battle  with  the  hostiles: 

"  We  proceeded  the  first  day  twelve  miles 
and  encamped  on  the  broad  bottom  of  the 
Yellowstone  River  without  discovering  a 
sign  of  the  presence  of  the  Indians.  During 
the  night  a  small  thieving  party  was  fired 
upon  by  the  picket,  but  the  party  escaped, 
leaving  a  single  pony  with  its  trappings, 
which  was  killed.  At  dawn  of  day  upon  the 
15th  the  train  pulled  out  in  two  strings  and 
proceeded  quietly  to  Spring  Creek,  distant 
from  camp  about  three  miles.  Then  I  direct- 
ed two  men  (Scout  Robert  Jackson  and  Ser- 
geant Kelly,  Company  F,  Twenty-second  In- 
fantry) to  station  themselves  upon  a  hill  be- 
yond the  creek  and  watch  carefully  the  sur 
rounding  country,  until  the  train  should  pass 
through  the  defile. 

**  The  men  advanced  at  swift  pace  in  the 
proper  direction,  and  when  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  designated  spot  they  received  a  volley 
from  a  number  of  concealed  Indians,  when 
suddenly  men  and    Indians    came    leaping 


down  the  bluff.  The  men  escaped  without 
injury  to  person,  altho  their  clothing  was  rid- 
dled with  bullets.  I  quickly  advanced  a  thin 
skirmish  line  to  the  bluffs,  which  drove  out 
forty  or  fifty  Indians,  and  making  a  similar 
movement  on  the  opposite  flank,  the  train 
passed  through  the  gorge  and  gained  the 
high  tableland.  Here  three  or  four  scouts 
sent  out  by  Colonel  Miles  (now  General)  from 
Tongue  River  now  joined  us.  They  had  been 
driven  into  the  timber  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, then  corraled;  had  lost  their  horses  and 
one  of  their  number,  and  escaped  to  the 
bluffs  under  cover  of  darkness.  The  dead 
scout  was  found  and  buried,  the  train  pro- 
ceeded quietly  along  the  level  prairie  sur- 
rounded by  the  skirmish  line,  and  the  In- 
dians were  coming  thick  and  fast  from  the 
direction  of  Cabin  Creek.  But  few  shots 
were  exchanged,  and  both  parties  were  pre- 
paring for  the  struggle  which  it  was  evident 
would  take  place  at  the  deep  and  broken  ra- 
vine of  Clear  Creek,  through  which  the  train 
must  pass.  We  cautiously  entered  the  ra- 
vine, and  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  Indians  had  gained  the  surrounding 
bluffs  to  our  left.  Signal  fires  were  lighted 
for  miles  around  and  extended  far  away  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Yellowstone.  The 
prairies  to  our  front  were  fired  and  sent  up 
vast  clouds  of  smoke.  We  had  no  artillery, 
and  nothing  remained  to  do  except  charge 
the  bluffs.  Company  G,  Seventeenth,  and 
Company  H,  Twenty-second  Infantry,  were 
thrown  forward  upon  the  run,  and  gallantly 
scaled  the  bluffs,  answering  the  Indian  yell 
with  one  equally  as  barbarous  and  driving 
back  the  enemy  to  another  ridge  of  hills. 
We  then  watered  all  the  stock  at  the  creek, 
took  on  water  for  the  men,  and  the  train 
slowly  ascended  the  bluflfs.  The  country  now 
surrounding  us  w^as  much  broken,  the  In- 
dians continued  to  increase  in  numbers,  sur- 
rounded the  train,  and  the  entire  escort  be- 
came engaged.  The  train  was  drawn  up  in 
four  strings  and  the  entire  escort  enveloped 
it  in  a  thin  skirmish  line.  In  that  formation 
w^e  advanced,  the  Indians  pressing  every 
point,  especially  the  rear,  w^hich  was  only 
enabled  to  follow  by  charging  the  enemy  and 
then  retreating  rapidly  toward  the  train,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  knolls  and  ridges  in  its 
course.    The  flanks  were  advanced  about  a 
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thousand  yards  and  the  road  was  opened  in 
the  front  by  repeated  charges.  In  this  man- 
ner we  advanced  several  miles  and  then 
halted  for  the  night  upon  a  depres- 
sion of  the  high  prairie,  the  escort 
holding  the  surrounding  ridge.  The  In- 
dians had  now  attempted  every  artifice. 
They  had  pressed  every  point  of  the 
line;  had  run  their  fires  through  the  train, 
which  we  were  compelled  to  cross  with  great 
rapidity;  had  endeavored  to  approach  under 
cover  of  the  smoke,  when  they  found  them- 
selves overmatched  by  the  officers  and  men. 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  cover,  moved 
forward  and  took  them  at  close  range;  they 
had  met  with  considerable  loss;  a  good  num- 
ber of  their  saddles  were  emptied  and  sev- 
eral ponies  wounded.  Their  firing  was  wild 
in  the  extreme,  and  I  should  consider  them 
the  poorest  of  marksmen.  For  several  hours 
they  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  and  wounded  but 
three  or  four  men,  two  but  slightly,  and  one, 
Private  Donohue,  of  Company  G,  Twenty- 
second  Infantry,  whom  I  was  compelled  to 
leave  at  Tongue  River,  but  who  will  ulti- 
mately recover. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  train 
pulled  out  in  four  strings,  and  we  took  up 
the  advance  formed  as  upon  the  previous 
day.  Many  Indians  occupied  the  surround- 
ing hills,  and  soon  a  runner  approached  and 
left  a  communication  upon  a  distant  hill.  It 
was  brought  in  by  the  scout  Jackson  and 
read  as  follows: 

*' '  Yellowstone. 
"  I  want  to  know  what  you  are  doing  trav- 
eling on  this  road.  You  scare  all  the  buffalo 
away.  I  want  to  hunt  on  the  place.  I  want 
you  to  turn  back  from  here.  If  you  don't  I 
will  fight  you  again.  I  want  you  to  leave 
what  you  have  got  here  and  turn  back  from 
here.       I  am  your  friend, 

"  *  Sitting  Bull. 
** '  I  mean  all  the  rations  you  have  got  and 
some  powder.  Wish  you  would  write  as  soon 
as  you  can.' 

"  I  directed  the  scout  Jackson  to  inform 
the  Indians  that  I  intended  to  take  the  train 
through  to  Tongue  River,  and  that  we  should 
be  pleased  to  accommodate  them  at  any  time 
with  a  fight.  The  train  continued  to  proceed, 
and  at  about  eight  o'clock  the  Indians  again 
began  to  gather  for  battle. '^ 


Some  of  Sitting  Bull's  chiefs  under  a  flag 
of  truce  came  to  see  Otis  and  told  him  that 
the  Indians  were  greatly  enraged  ^because 
our  trains  were  driving  the  buffalo  away 
from  their  hunting  grounds;  that  they  were 
hungry  and  without  ammunition.  He  in- 
formed them  that  he  could  not  give  them  am- 
munition or  rations,  and  remarked  that  they 
had  wasted  enough  in  their  attack  on  the 
train  to  have  served  them  to  lay  in  a  winter's 
stock  of  provisions. 

The  Indians  said  that  they  wanted  to  con- 
clude peace  and  were  told  to  report  to  Tongue 
River. 

"  What  guarantee  of  our  safety  will  you 
give  us?"  asked  the  Indians. 

"  None  but  the  word  of  an  officer,"  was  the 
answer. 

As  a  present  Otis  gave  the  visiting  chiefs 
150  pounds  of  hard  bread  and  two  sides  of 
bacon. 

The  Indians  drew  off  and  the  train  got 
through  to  Tongue  River  without  further  ad- 
venture. The  train  returned  to  Glendive 
Creek  on  October  26th  richer  by  two  mules 
and  two  horses  than  when  it  started  out,  and 
had  suffered  no  loss.  The  report  says  in 
conclusion:  "I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
the  conduct  of  both  officers  and  men.  The 
officers  obeyed  instructions  with  alacrity  and 
executed  their  orders  with  great  efficiency. 
They  fought  the  enemy  twelve  hours  and 
fired  during  that  time  upward  of  7,000  rounds 
of  ammunition.  They  defeated  a  strong 
enemy,  estimated  by  many  at  from  seven  to 
eight  hundred,  who  had  defiantly  placed 
himself  across  our  trail  with  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  capturing  the  train,  and  gave  him 
a  lesson  which  he  will  heed  and  never  for- 
get." 

Otis  is  a  man  who  makes  friends  slowly 
but  keeps  them  forever.  He  does  not  wear 
his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  but  is  far  from  be- 
ing cold.  He  is  clear-headed,  just  and  dis- 
creet, and  having  once  given  his  confidence 
to  another  stands  by  him  to  the  end. 

He  can  get  a  great  deal  out  of  men,  for  his 
example  and  spirit  are  much,  and  in  addition 
he  has  a  way  of  following  up  his  commands 
to  see  that  they  are  executed  that  is  found 
to  be  very  stimulating. 

When  I  heard  that  General  Otis  was  going 
to  Manila  with  General  Merrltt  I  was  de- 
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lighted.    Of  all  the  men  in  the  army  he  was 
the  very  best  that  could  be  found  to  supple- 
ment Dewey. 
His  diplomacy— for  a  commanding  general 


think  that  that  will  be  found  to  be  a  fault 
General  Crooke  succeeded  with  the  Indians 
because  they  came  to  know  that  he  always 
meant  exactly  what  he  said,  and  the  Fill- 


must  deal  in  that  at  times— Is  rather  more     pinos  will  soon  learn  that  what  Otis  says  is 
direct  and  soldierly  than  usual,  but  I  do  not     law  and  gospel. 


THE  INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE. 


BY    CHARLES    DUDLEY    WARNER. 


A  oooD  deal  of  interest  has  been  shown 
lately  in  what  is  called  the  indeterminate 
sentence.  There  seems  to  be  a  misapprehen- 
sion in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  this.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  indeterminate  sentence, 
either  in  the  practice  of  any  court  or  in  any 
legislation  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  misapprehension  has  arisen  from  the 
partial  application  of  the  parole  system, 
and  the  shortening  of  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  good  behavior. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  is  the  sentence 
of  a  convict  to  imprisonment  not  for  any 
specified  term,  but  exactly  as  a  lunatic  is 
committed  by  order  of  the  court  to  an  asy- 
lum to  be  retained  until  he  seems  to  be  of 
sane  mind;  or  as  a  patient  is  sent  to  a  hos- 
pital to  remain  there  until  he  is  cured. 

The  application  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence to  a  criminal  has  therefore  nothing  to 
do  with  assigning  a  period  of  punishment, 
but  is  an  abridgement  of  liberty  as  long  as 
necessary  to  change  the  criminaPs  intention 
and  his  habit  of  life. 

The  ticket-of -leave  system  in  England  and 
the  parole  system  in  this  country  were 
adopted  with  philanthropic  intentions,  but 
without  sufficient  scientific  basis;  and  it  is 
now  evident  that  they  have  produced  very 
little  good,  and  have  in  fact  become  hin- 
drances in  any  radical  reform;  for  they  have 
misled  the  public  mind  into  the  belief  that 
something  was  really  being  done  for  the  re- 
form of  convicts.  Of  course  convicts  are 
from  time  to  time  reformed,  and  there  are 
many  cases  where  a  judicious  parole  has 
been  justified  by  the  conduct  of  the  criminal. 
But  as  a  rule  the  parole  system  has  not  di- 
minished the  number  of  the  criminal  class 


either  in  prison  or  at  large,  and  has  not  pro- 
moted the  security  of  society. 

In  short  it  may  be  said  that  the  parole 
system  and  the  good  conduct  system  are  fail- 
ures, and  except  in  a  small  minority  of 
cases  are  only  useful  as  tending  to  preserve 
good  order  in  the  prisons  and  to  lighten  the 
labor  of  the  wardens;  and  that  it  is  falla- 
cious to  expect  that  any  radical  change 
will  be  made  in  this  respect  until  the  pa- 
role and  good  conduct  provisions  are  entire- 
ly based  upon  the  absolute  indeterminate 
sentence. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  criminal  class  im- 
mediately adapted  itself  to  the  parole  and 
the  good  time  system;  it  works  in  exactly 
with  their  program  of  having  as  much  time 
free  to  prey  upon  the  community  as  they  can 
get.  It  is  accepted  as  a  part  of  their  pro- 
fessional life,  and  generally  accepted  cheer- 
fully. It  is  a  matter  of  observation  in  pris- 
ons and  penitentiaries  that  the  best  behaved 
men,  those  most  likely  to  get  marks  of  good 
conduct  and  to  become  candidates  for  tick- 
ets of  leave,  are  the  old  hands,  the  regular 
professionals,  to  whom  imprisonment  is  only 
a  slight  and  unpleasant  interruption  In  their 
career. 

What  is  sometimes  called  an  indetermi- 
nate sentence  is  a  commitment  of  a  prisoner 
to  a  reformatory,  with  the  authority  of  the 
reformatory  to  retain  him  if  necessary  for 
the  full  period  for  which  the  statute  would 
have  permitted  him  to  be  sentenced.  That 
is,  if  the  statute  defines  the  punishment  of 
a  certain  crime  as  imprisonment  from  two 
years  to  fifteen  years,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  judge,  then  the  prisoner  sent  to  the  re- 
formatory for  that  crime  may  be  retained 
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there  for  the  full  fifteen  years,  unless  he  re- 
forms. This  is  in  fact  a  determinate  sen- 
tence prescribed  by  the  statute.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  two  methods  upon  the  prisoner's 
mind  must  at  once  be  evident.  In  the  case 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence  he  knows  that 
he  is  in  prison  for  life  unless  he  actually 
changes  his  purpose  as  to  an  honest  Ufe, 
and  that  even  if  he  should  be  able  to  de- 
ceive the  authorities  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  his  reformation,  he  could  be  reclaimed  at 
once.  In  the  other  case,  when  he  knows 
there  is  a  limit  to  his  imprisonment  in  time, 
he  may  be  put  upon  his  good  behavior  in  or- 
der to  shorten  it,  but  he  will  not  seriously 
adopt  the  only  method  by  which,  in  the  first 
case  he  can  gain  his  liberty,  that  is,  by  re- 
forming. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  very  consider- 
able and  remarkable  results  have  been  ob- 
tained at  the  Elmira  Reformatory  by  the  ap- 
plication of  discipline  severe  enough  to 
change  a  man's  habits,  but  the  results  there 
would  be  altogether  more  satisfactory  if 
they  rested  upon  the  opportunity  of  an  inde- 
terminate sentence.  Criminals  can  be  kept 
there  up  to  the  limit  of  the  statutory  term, 
but  in  many  cases  this  is  not  long  enough 
to  effect  a  radical  change  in  the  habits  of  a 
man  diseased  morally  and  physically,  who 
knows  that  the  day  will  come  when  he  must 
be  discharged,  whether  he  changes  the  pur- 
pose of  his  life  or  does  not. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence up  to  this  time,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  it  should  only  apply  to  professional 
criminals,  about  whose  status  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  not  to  juvenile  offenders  or  mis- 
demeanants. Waiving  the  consideration  of 
this  question  for  the  time,  and  directing  our 
thoughts  only  to  the  criminal  class,  we  have 
then  before  us  the  question  of  determining 
when  an  offender  can  be  fairly  considered  to 
belong  to  the  criminal  class.  In  some  legis- 
lation on  this  point  it  is  considered  that  a 
criminal's  status  should  be  determined  by 
his  third  conviction  for  a  penal  offense,  and 
in  other  legislation  by  his  second  conviction. 
Under  these  clauses  in  several  States  the 
wardens  have  been  allowed  to  keep  the  pris- 
oners for  the  full  statutory  limit,  but  in  no 
case  for  an  Indeterminate  time. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  It  should  be 


talcen  for  granted  that  the  offender  is  likely 
to  join  the  criminal  class  upon  conviction  of 
his  first  penal  offense,  and  that  upon  con- 
viction of  that,  the  absolute  indeterminate 
sentence  should  be  appUed  to  him. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  two-fold:  One  re- 
lates to  society,  the  other  to  the  man  him- 
self. Under  our  present  criminal  legisla- 
tion and  practice  no  one  will  claim  that  so- 
ciety obtains  security,  and  no  one  will  claim 
that  the  criminal  class  is  sensibly  dimin- 
ished. The  old  idea  of  punishment  as  an 
adequate  treatment  of  crime  is  not  so  much 
believed  in  as  it  used  to  be.  It  was  based 
not  altogether  upon  vengeance,  but  upon 
the  idea  that  society  had  a  right  to  secure 
itself  from  loss  and  annoyance.  The  feeling 
has  also  been  growing  for  some  years  that 
society  owes  a  duty  to  the  offender  as 
well  as  to  itself;  and  this  latter  duty  must 
begin  by  the  permanent  debarring  of  the 
man  from  all  opportunity  to  continue  in  his 
criminal  career,  and  by  placing  him  in  a 
situation  where  his  habits  of  life  can  be 
changed. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  by  the  first  sen- 
tence to  a  State  penitentiary  an  almost  in- 
effaceable brand  is  put  upon  a  man,  so  that 
when  his  term  of  service  expires  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  anybody  in  order  to  get  employment.  It 
is  also  known  that  this  penal  sentence  has 
a  decided  tendency  to  confirm  the  offender 
in  a  criminal  career.  Except  in  a  few  cases 
the  man  who  is  sent  to  State  prison  is  des- 
tined by  his  associations  and  by  the  whole 
pressure  of  society  to  go  on  in  a  criminal 
life. 

The  State,  therefore,  has  no  right,  looking 
to  its  own  good,  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
offender,  to  put  him  in  this  position,  with- 
out giving  him  a  chance  to  regain  his  foot- 
ing in  the  world.  If  the  penal  offender  at 
the  first  offense  knows  that  that  must  be  his 
last  penal  offense,  he  will  have  very  little 
encouragement  to  enter  upon  crime  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  if  the  public  believes  that  a 
man  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  is  not 
to  be  permitted  to  come  out  and  go  on  with 
that  career,  but  is  put  under  Influences 
which  will  be  continued  long  enough  to 
change  his  character,  in  an  institution  dis- 
ciplinary, educational,   iBdugtrial     and     re- 
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formatory,  it  will  have  confidence  that  when 
he  is  at  large  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  fair 
trial  as  a  ninu  who  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  keep  the  law. 

Of  course,  no  indeterminate  sentence 
should  be  given  to  any  man  unless  he  is 
placed  under  radical  reformatory  influences. 
This  being  so,  it  is  simply  a  mercy  to  the 
man,  and  not  a  punishment,  when  he  is 
stopped  in  the  first  penal  offense  and  put  in 
the  way  of  reformation.  There  is  no  reason 
or  logic  in  putting  off  this  arrest  of  his  career 
until  he  is  more  and  more  confirmed  in  it  by 
a  second  or  third  or  fourth  offense;  it  is  much 
easier  to  reform  after  the  first  offense,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  public  mind  will  be  much 
better— that  is,  the  public  mind  inclined  to 
disregard  the  law— if  it  is  aware  that  the 
State  will  not  permit  the  increase  of  the 
criminal  class.  An  outlaw  who  is  deter- 
mined to  live  by  violence  and  fraud  should 
be  permanently  secured  until  he  changes 
that  determination. 

It  is  easily  demonstrated  that  this  is  the 
economic  as  well  as  the  benevolent  method, 
and  that  considering  the  increase  of  our  tax- 
ation in  order  to  sustain  the  police  and  the 
whole  criminal  court  machinery,  we  could 
better  afford  to  support  the  criminal  class, 
which  now  causes  us  so  much  loss  and  keeps 
us  in  such  abject  fear,  in  comfortable  quar- 
ters at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Briefly  stated,  these  are  some  of  the  points 
upon  which  the  indeterminate  sentence 
rests,  but  further  than  this  it  must  be  said 


that  if  it  is  put  in  force  all  the  State  prisons 
and  penitentiaries  must  become  reformato- 
ries according  to  the  latest  scientific  meth- 
ods. It  is  time  that  we,  as  a  people,  treat 
this  problem  of  the  rehabilitation  of  a  de- 
cadent man  with  the  same  common-sense 
and  scientific  method  which  we  apply  to 
other  evils.  The  problem  of  criminal  refor- 
mation and  the  whole  administration  of 
criminal  law  and  of  institutions  for  crim- 
inals must  be  put  upon  the  same  scientific 
basis  as  the  problem  of  insanity  or  the  prob- 
lem of  disease. 

It  is  a  question  for  expert  treatment.  We 
should  no  more  turn  over  a  criminal  than 
Ave  would  a  lunatic  to  the  care  of  a  politician 
or  a  man  who  was  alike  Ignorant  of  psychol- 
ogy, physiology  and  economics. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  is,  of  course, 
opposed  by  the  criminal  class,  and  by  all  that 
very  large  portion  of  the  community  who 
are  in  various  ways  in  sympathy  with  it 
and  in  affiliation  with  it,  including  an  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  legal  profession 
who  thrive  on  it.  It  is  also  objected  to  by 
certain  sentimentalists  and  by  certain  con- 
servatives who  are  guided  by  precedents. 
It  probably  seems  to  many  judges  still  that 
the  business  of  the  court  is  not  simply  to  de- 
termine the  guilt  of  a  prisoner,  as  it  deter- 
mines the  sanity  or  insanity  of  a  man  and 
hands  him  over  to  the  proper  scientific  treat- 
ment, but  that  it  is  its  duty  to  gauge  the 
amount  of  punishment  that  an  offender 
should  receive. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


AN  INVOCATION. 

BY    MARGARET    CRAWFORD    JACKSON. 

O  Whittier,  rise  and  loose  thy  song ! 
Courageous  champion  of  the  slave 
Come  back  to  us  from  out  the  grave 

And  sing  thy  songs  anew. 
Thy  songs  of  equal  freedom  sing. 
Thy  trumpet  notes  of  justice  ring, 

Call  on  the  strong,  the  true. 
Make  words  with  spirit  fervent  burn, 
And  with  thy  faith  men's  purpose  turn, 
O  Whittier,  break  thy  silence  long. 
Campbell  Hall,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOW  I  CARRIED  THE  FLAG  TO  CUBA. 


BY    MARY    C.     FRANCIS. 


Intense  interest  in  an  heroic  people  strug- 
gling for  their  liberty  had  caused  my 
desire  to  visit  the  island  of  Cuba,  meet  her 
men  and  women  face  to  face,  study  the  ex- 
isting conditions  and  observe  for  myself  the 
actual  state  of  affairs. 

It  was  almost  three  years  after  this  wish 
was  born  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  grat- 
ifying it.  During  that  interval  every  ave- 
nue was  blocked  by  which  a  woman  could 
have  entered  the  island  and  made  a  tour  in 
the  interior  sufficiently  protected,  for  it 
was  my  desire  from  the  first  to  go  directly 
into  the  heart  of  the  country  and  come  in 
immediate  contact  with  war  and  its  devas- 
tation. 

The  difficulties  and  obstacles  I  encoun- 
tered were  legion.  Despite  a  long  and  thor- 
ough experience  in  newspaper  work,  no  edi- 
tor would  lend  a  willing  ear  to  my  plans. 
One  and  all  they  listened  with  compassion 
and  incredulity  to  the  ideas  I  outlined,  and 
then,  declaring  that  they  would  not  for  the 
world  assume  the  responsibility  of  sending 
a  woman  to  Cuba,  advised  me  to  drop  the 
matter  and  take  what  steps  I  could  to  re- 
cover my  sanity  before  it  would  be  too  late. 

As  for  my  friends,  they  uttered  various 
dire  prophecies,  the  principal  refrain  of  them 
being  that  I  "  would  come  back  in  a  box." 
My  family  alone  spared  me  these  timely  but 
unappreciated  arguments— for  the  very  good 
reason  that  I  discreetly  kept  my  intentions 
from  them. 

To  become  wholly  given  over  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  dearly  cherished  hope  is 
in  most  instances  to  compass  it.  Thus  it 
was  with  me,  for  as  time  went  on  and  the 
revolution  became  more  and  more  tragic, 
the  apathy  of  the  United  States  more  dis- 
tinct in  contrast  with  the  demands  of  Cuba's 
suffering,  starving  and  dying  people,  my 
wish  became  a  fixed  resolution,  and  at  the 
most  opportune  moment  I  became  invested 
with  a  semi-official  mission  and  visited  the 
island  under  the  protection  and  escort  of  the 
Provisional  Government  as  their  guest. 

The  immedii^te  ob^ject  of  my  visit  was  to 


present  to  President  Maso  of  the  Cuban 
Government  a  flag  taken  by  Senator  For- 
aker  of  my  own  State  from  his  residence  in 
Washington,  together  with  a  letter  of  en- 
couragement and  sympathy.  This  was  in 
June;  American  intervention  had  resulted 
in  the  massing  of  our  army  at  Santiago,  and 
the  country  was  in  a  tense  state  of  expect- 
ancy. Every  one  felt  that  serious  engage- 
ments were  to  follow,  and  there  was  a  rush 
to  the  front. 

Still,  there  was  no  more  provision  for 
women  than  formerly,  as  only  transports 
and  men  of  war  were  leaving  for  the  island, 
and  the  United  States  regulations  forbade 
the  presence  of  a  woman  on  board  of  these. 

It  was  not  long  previous  to  this  that  Mr. 
George  Reno,  an  American  who  since  '95 
had  devoted  himself  constantly  to  the  Cuban 
cause,  and  who  at  that  time  was  making 
trips  between  Cuba  and  Washington  in  be- 
half of  the  Provisional  Government,  had 
been  requested  by  President  Maso  to  bring 
him  if  possible,  an  American  flag.  "  Many 
of  my  men  have  never  seen  one,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  should  like  them  to  recognize  the 
banner  of  the  nation  that  is  assisting  us." 

No  sooner  was  this  wish  made  known  to 
Senator  Foraker  than  he  promptly  re- 
sponded, declaring  that  he  would  esteem  it 
an  honor  to  send  his  own.  Owing  to  a  long 
acquaintance  he  was  not  greatly  surprised 
at  my  offer  to  carry  it  to  Maso,  and  after  a 
friendly  attempt  to  present  the  dangers  of 
the  trip  before  me,  he  intrusted  the  banner 
and  letter  to  my  keeping. 

After  a  conference  with  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  Mr.  Reno  returned  to  the  island  on 
a  flying  trip  and  brought  back  with  him  a 
cordial  and  extremely  courteous  message 
from  President  ISIaso  to  myself,  assuring 
me  of  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  inviting  me  to 
be  the  guest  of  the  Cuban  Government  on 
this  errand,  and  the  bearer  was  made  his 
personal  representative  as  an  escort  and 
charged  to  provide  the  best  means  of  trans- 
portation possible.  It  was  at  this  very  time 
that  the  "Alfredo,"  the  new  Cuban  dispatch 
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bont.  a  fino  modern  yacht  designed  for  a  fjist 
ni.iil  service  between  the  island  and  the 
United  States,  was  completed,  and  Vice- 
President  Mendez  (Japote,  then  in  Key  West 
on  business,  wired  me  an  invitation  to  sail 
on  her. 

Thus  was  \]w  last  obstacle  swept  away, 
and  as  1  stood  by  Captain  Cartaya  on  the 
deck  and  realized  that  at  last  I  was  on  my 
way  to  Cnba,  I  experienced  a  kedn  delight. 

It  Avas  five  days  later  when  we  sighted 
the  Cuban  coast,  the  blue  line  of  the  Cubitas 
Mountains  an  indefinite  skyline  in  the  dis- 
tance and  stately  palms  towering  in  the 
shimmering  air.  We  were  approaching 
Guanaja,  fifty  miles  west  of  Nuevitas, 
xind  as  ayo  drew  nearer  the  shore  it  seemed 
strangely  desolate;  not  a  soul  was  to  be 
seen.  Then,  down  the  narrow  and  well 
!beaten  path  that  leads  to  the  beach  there 
•came  a  solitary  horseman.  He  saw  the 
boat,  stopped,  looked  at  her,  turned  and 
w'ent  back  up  the  road  at  full  speed.  In  a 
few  moments  another  horseman  came  into 
A'iew;  then  another;  then  two,  and  in  twos 
and  threes,  on  fopt  and  on  horseback,  a  mot- 
ley, excited  array,  gesticulating  and  waving. 
At  onr  mainmast  floated  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  the  Cuban  flag.  They  pointed 
lo  them,  ran  hither  and  thither  np  and  down 
the  beach,  and  then  hoisted  a  faded  and 
tattered  Cuban  flag.  Then  several  Cubans 
got  into  a  ricketj  boat  and  poled  off  to  us. 
They  greeted  me  Avith  a  timid  air,  as  though 
a  woman  were  an  unaccustomed  sight. 

At  the  camp,  half  a  mile  back  from  the 
coast,  I  was  provided  with  my  horse;  and, 
•escorted  by  Mr.  Reno,  two  Cuban  girls,  who 
liad  come  to  the  *'  Alfredo  ■'  to  welcome  me, 
.and  a  small  party  from  the  camp,  I  set  out 
ito  ride  to  Captain  Mora's  house,  twelve 
miles  inland,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
armed  and  mounted  escort  to  be  sent  by 
President  Maso  in  my  honor.  Captain 
Mora's  daughter,  Rosa,  educated  in  the 
United  States  and  delightfully  American  in 
her  ideas,  had  already  been  selected  as  my 
traveling  companion,  and  when  we  met  and 
at  first  sight  recognized  friends  in  each 
other  I  felt  that  my  tour  was  under  espe- 
cially favorable  auspices. 

Throughout  my  entire  trip  on  the  island, 
.during  which  I  roc|e  over  four  hundred  miles 


on  horseback  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
Itosa  was  my  inseparable  companion,  and 
lier  quick  wit  and  her  thorough  knowledge  of 
l)otli  Knglisli  and  Spanish  were  many  times 
of  inestimable  service  to  me. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  at 
Mora's  the  escort  from  La  Esperanza  ar- 
rived under  Captain  Perez,  who  presented 
President  Maso's  compliments  and  desired 
me  to  set  out  for  the  government  headquar- 
ters at  once.  Fifty  Cubans,  fully  armed, 
their  cartridge  belts  full  of  ammunition  and 
each  one  with  a  machete,  several  assisteiites 
and  mules  carrying  sarones,  in  which  our 
luggage  w^as  packed,  made  quite  an  impres- 
sive cavalcade.  The  distance  to  La  Esper- 
anza w^as  thirty-five  miles,  over  a  road  noted 
as  being  one  of  the  worst  in  all  Cuba,  but 
we  acccTmplished  it  in  a  day,  altho  the 
horses  had  to  walk  much  of  the  way 
through  the  very  depths  of  a  virgin  forest. 
At  times,  through  some  avenue,  we  could 
see  the  delica.te  tracery  of  the  trees  and  the 
inextricable  maze  of  trailing  and  swaying 
vines  and  climbing  plants.  Below,  woody, 
flexible  stems,  twisted,  gnarled,  crossed  in 
a  tortuous  and  curious  manner,  made  a 
web  above  the  moss,  the  little  rills  of  water, 
the  stones  of  the  narrow  path,  a  trail  so 
narrow  that  we  rode  Indian  file.  Hundreds 
of  parrots  made  a  chattering  in  the  trees, 
and  now  and  then  a  clear,  clarion-like  note 
of  some  tropic  singer  pierced  the  parrots' 
noise  as  tho  a  bird  trumpeter  signalled 
his  mate.  At  times  the  tangle  of  foliage  w^as 
fairy-like,  fantastic,  as  though  nature  in 
a  picturesque  fashion  had  cunningly  con- 
trived these  convoluted  passages  for  her 
own  pleasure. 

It  was  five  o'clock  that  evening  when  I 
rode  into  the  government  camp.  The  entire 
force  Avas  drawn  up  in  file  on  either  side, 
through  wiiich  I  rode  direct  to  President 
Maso's  tent,  and  was  presented  to  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Cuban  Government.  He 
was  ill  with  an  attack  of  malarial  fever,  but 
he  rose  from  his  hammock,  saluted  me  with 
exquisite  grace  and  curtesy,  and,  declaring 
his  pleasure  at  greeting  the  first  American 
woman  who  had  ever  visited  them,  invited 
me  to  dine  with  him  as  soon  as  I  was  some- 
w^hat  refreshed  from  my  journey.  I  was 
then  conducted  to  the  palm  hut  wl^ich  wf^a 
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1113^  home  during  my  stay  in  the  camp.  The 
bare  earth  was  my  floor,  a  ])oar(l  my  dress- 
ing table,  and  I  slept  in  my  hammock  and 
made  friends  with  the  chameleons  that  oc- 
cupied the  ceiling. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  array  myself  iu 
a  simple  attire  of  a  linen  skirt  and  a  silk 
waist,  while  Rosa  succeeded  in  looking  quite 
picturesque  in  a  black  and  white  gown  and 
a  flower  in  her  luxuriant  braids  of  heavy 
black  hair.  We  were  without  delay  con- 
ducted across  the  yard  to  the  President's 
ipiarters,  several  assiduous  cavaliers  con- 
siderately carrying  candles  whereby  we 
might  escape  mud  puddles  caused  by  the 
lieavy  rains.  Our  dinner  was  an  astonishing 
feast  of  boiled  and  roast  beef,  eggs,  fried 
platinos,  kidneys  with  rice,  sliced  pineapple, 
rice  pudding  and  coffee— a  Lucullus  spread 
that  had  been  garnered  by  swift  foragers 
who  had  diligently  sought  it  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  several  days  previous. 
It  was  not  until  later  that  I  knew  President 
Maso  had  ordered  the  rice  and  coffee— all 
there  was  in  the  camp— put  away  until  my 
arrival,  while  during  my  whole  visit  he 
daily  sent  men  on  horseback  to  search  the 
country,  then  almost  destitute  of  food,  for 
some  fruit  or  delicacy  for  "  la  senorita 
Americana.'' 

A  few  days  later  full  military  ceremonies 
attended  the  presentation  of  the  flag.  It  was 
a  glorious  tropic  day,  the  sun  glowing  bril- 
liantly in  an  unclouded  sky  and  a  gentle 
breeze  tempering  the  heat.  President  Maso, 
his  Cabinet,  and  a  number  of  generals  and 
officers  were  assembled  in  the  outer  room,  or 
sala,  of  his  tent,  facing  out  on  the  palm 
plaza,  where  the  band  played  every  night. 
President  Maso  had  every  appearance  of  an 
invalid;  pale  and  careworn,  he  showed  the 
effects  of  long  months  of  nervous  tension. 
As  I  entered  and  received  the  salutes  of- 
fered there  was  something  peculiarly  sim- 
ple yet  effective  in  the  setting  of  the  scene, 
rhe  central  figure  of  the  old  hero,  the  serried 
lines  of  the  men  of  the  camp  drawn  up  to 
right  and  left,  silent,  attentive  and  uuKiue- 
ly  dignified  in  their  tatt(»red  garments. 
There  was  a  hush  and  an  air  of  expectancy. 
I  felt  a  sudden  personal  insignificance,  the 
most  salutary  emotion  that  can  at  times 
overtake  one.  To  perform  the  unostentatious 


act  of  simply  handing  this  starred  bunting 
to  the  quiet  figure  awaiting  it  meant  an  of- 
ficial curtesy  from  the  friends  of  Cuba  iu 
the  United  States  Senate  to  this  little  hand- 
ful of  men  who  had  the  form  of  government 
without  recognition  anywhere.  The  men 
grouped  about  me  looked  serious;  their  faces 
were  lined  by  care,  they  showed  the  traces 
of  long  continued  anxiety.  Something  in- 
definably pathetic  emanated  from  them, 
something  that  blotted  out  all  sense  of  per- 
sonality, and  the  emblem  on  my  arm  seemed 
to  speak  aloud  of  one  idea— the  idea  of  lib- 
erty. 

The  baud  ceased  playing  the  lively  Cuban 
air  that  had  preceded  my  entrance  and,  after 
reading  Senator  Foraker's  letter  I  spoke 
briefly  of  the  friendship  of  the  United  States 
for  Cuba,  and  especially  of  some  champions 
in  the  Senate  who  had  from  the  first  advo- 
cated their  cause.  Senator  Foraker's  name 
was  greeted  with  applause,  and  then,  as  I 
handed  the  flag  to  President  Maso,  he  passed 
it  to  his  son,  Colonel  Maso,  who,  stepping  to 
the  flagstaff,  awaited  the  signal  to  raise  it. 
Owing  to  President  Maso's  illness,  I  had 
expected  nothing  more  than  a  formal  ac- 
ceptance, but  his  eyes  brightened  and  he 
presented  all  the  aspect  of  a  man  suddenly 
dominated  by  a  strong  emotion.  Drawing 
himself  up,  he  replied  in  a  beautiful  and 
impassioned  address: 

"  The  flag  of  a  nation  that  esteems  its  own 
honor  more  than  the  great  power  it  repre- 
sents deserves  and  will  forever  deserve 
imiversal  respect.  I  accept  this  flag  of  your 
great  republic,  taken  from  the  home  of  that 
noble  and  devoted  friend  of  the  Cubans, 
Senator  Foraker,  with  gratefulness  for  the 
high  and  generous  praise  he  undeservedly 
pays  me,  aud  I  accept  it  also  in  behalf  of  my 
lieroic  people,  who  have  for  a  long  time 
watched  him  as  one  of  the  most  valiant  de- 
fenders of  their  liberty  in  the  Senate.  The 
people  of  Cuba  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude> 
to  your  nation,  and  to  the  majority  of  your 
representatives,  both  in  the  House  ajid  the^ 
Senate,  and  1  hope  the  day  may  soon  come 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  more  fully  demon- 
strate our  everlasting  gratitude. 

"  Referring  to  yourself,  seSorita,  I  do  not 
know  how  to  thank  you  for  this  honor  you 
have    conferred    upon    me,    bearing    to    me 
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yourself  from  your  country  this  beautiful 
(Jag,  which  soon,  at  this  very  moment,  you 
shall  see  united  with  Ihe  one  of  the  lone  star, 
sjmbol  of  our  independence,  of  many  sacri- 
lices  and  the  sheddiui;  of  much  precious 
blood.  You  are  the  lirst  lady  to  honor  with 
such  a  delicate  mission  our  residence,  and 
I  trust  that  not  only  from  my  worthy  com- 
panions of  the  government,  but  from  all  the 
rank  and  file  you  have  received  sincere 
marks  of  esteem  and  respect  during  your 
stay.  Deign,  senorita,  to  receive  and  to 
bear  to  the  honorable  Senator  the  testimony 
of  our  most  high  and  profound  gratitude 
and  esteem  for  this  gift,  and  believe  me  that 
it  is  my  prayer  that  the  friendly  relations 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  may 
never  be  severed." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words  he  held  out 
his  hand  and  drew  me  down  into  a  seat  by 
his  side.  The  men  out  in  the  wide  camp 
yard  stood  rigid  and  silent,  their  eyes  in- 
tently fixed  on  President  Maso  as  he  spoke. 
His  son,  Colonel  Maso,  quickly  stepped  to 
the  flagstaff,  and  in  a  moment  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  floating  side  by  side  with  the 
Cuban  emblem.  .Before  Colonel  Maso  could 
finish  his  command  for  the  men  to  salute  it 
they  had  broken  into  spontaneous  and  un- 
restrained clieers  that  echoed  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  They  fairly  shouted  as  they 
cried  out  in  genuine  enthusiasm,  throwing 
their  hats  in  the  air  and  giving  themselves 


up  to  an  exuberaht  Joy.  It  was  several 
moments  before  Colonel  Maso  could  make 
himself  heard,  and  he  then  ordered  them  in 
review  before  the  flag.  Tlie  baud  struck 
up  "  Hail,  Columbia "  with  vigor,  and  the 
troops  marched  before  the  two  flags,  shout- 
ing, waving  their  hats  and  giving  three 
cheers  for  our  banner,  three  for  the  Cuban 
and  three  for  myself,  voluntarily  repeating 
the  demonstration  several  times.  OflScers 
and  men  alike  joined  in  the  general  wave  of 
patriotic  joy,  and  as  the  ragged  forces  who 
had  battled  for  three  years  for  liberty  and 
independence  so  generously  hailed  our  na- 
tional emblem,  I  felt  suffused  with  an  emo- 
tion which  thrilled  while  it  softened. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Provisional  Government  that  our  flag  had 
ever  been  raised,  and  thereafter  it  was  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  the  men  saluting  as 
they  passed  it.  They  w^ould  invariably  do 
so  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  observe  it, 
for  the  shy  but  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  men  in  the  ranks  to  pay,  through  compli- 
ment to  me,  a  tribute  to  the  United  States, 
was  evident  on  every  side.  I  have  met 
many  men  in  many  stations,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  but  never  any  who  un- 
der adverse  circumstances  exhibited  greater 
curtesy,  refinement  and  dignity  than  didl 
Bartolome  Maso  and  his  Cabinet  in  the  hills; 
of  the  Cubitas.  In  them  and  in  others  like 
them  lies  the  hope  of  Cuba's  future. 

New  York  City. 
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It  is  true — discreditably  true,  perhaps,  to  a 
people  as  rich  and  as  dependent  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  navy  as  ourselves— that  we  are 
chargeable  with  certain  inconsistencies  af- 
fecting the  compensation  of  the  officers  of 
that  service.  This  is  due  ultimately  to  the 
fact  that  all  our  boasted  ingenuity  and  in- 
ventiveness have  tlius  far  proved  unequal  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  get 
these  officers  to  responsible  command  rank 
at  a  time  of  life  w^hen  their  mental  and  phys- 
ical capacities  are  at  the  best. 

In  other  words,  if  the  naval  officer's  career 


is  one  which,  as  Lieutenant-Commander 
Wadhams  has  recently  pointed  out  in  these 
columns,  infiicts  upon  him  the  inconvenience" 
of  poverty,  then  our  failure  to  do  away  with 
the  existing  detrimental  state  of  affairs  with 
respect  to  promotion  is  the  cause  of  it.  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Wadhams  is,  therefore, 
to  be  credited  Avith  stiggesting  a  new  reason, 
though  perhaps  unwittingly,  why  the  present 
unmixed  seniority  system  which  has  brought 
upon  us  our  present  difficulties  ought  to  be 
abolished  or  materially  modified. 
Of  course  no  one  is  inherently  poor  who 
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has  a  certain  income  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  life  at  its  various  periods,  unless  he 
multiplies  those  needs  on  the  one  hand  to  an 
extent  beyond  that  which  his  income  will 
provide  for,  or  unless  the  periods  become  so 
far  out  of  joint  that  the  revenue  set  apart 
for  youth  is  called  upon  to  meet  the  added 
requirements  of  later  years. 

In  the  outer  world  the  individual  adjusts 
himself  perforce  to  whatever  conditions 
arise  or  are  induced,  if  he  cannot  avoid 
them,  and  this  simply  because  he  has  got  to 
do  so.  So  also  does  the  naval  officer,  al- 
tho  "  gradually,"  as  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Wadhams  says;  but  because  the  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  naval  officer  are 
complex  and  because  he  leads  a  sort  of  clois- 
tered existence  different  from  the  generality 
of  mankind,  it  never  seems  quite  clear  to 
him  why  he  should  become  the  object  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  or  indeed,  why  there 
is  not  some  fairy  godmother  installed  some- 
where in  our  scheme  of  government  who  is 
capable  of  miraculously  solving  all  the  eco- 
nomic problems  which  affect  each  and  every 
individual  on  the  Naval  Register  in  such  a 
way  that  they  at  least  shall  never  be  with- 
out their  due  allowance  of  "  scouse,"  "  bur- 
goo," "  duff  "  or  whatever  else  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  nautical  equivalent  of  the 
traditional  fowl  boiling  in  the  pot. 

The  proper  subject  for  discussion  is  there- 
fore not  whether  the  naval  officer  can  be 
exempt  from  the  economic  laws  which  af- 
fect all  of  us,  and  which,  of  course,  admits 
of  no  argument  at  all;  but,  first,  whether 
his  compensation  is  a  fair  equivalent  for  the 
services  rendered,  and  second,  whether  un- 
der the  existing  conditions  he  gets  it  as  we 
intend  to  give  it  to  him,  and  if  not,  why  not? 
We  begin  by  bestowing  upon  him  one  of 
the  best  all-round  educations  that  the  world 
provides;  and  during  his  pupilage  we  pay 
him  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  his  individual 
expenses  and  the  cost  of  his  outfit  when  he 
is  graduated.  During  the  following  two 
years  which  he  is  required  to  spend 
at  sea  as  a  naval  cadet  his  salary  is 
$900,  and  a  ration  which  he  commutes  for 
$109  more.  Out  of  this  he  has  to  pay  for  his 
clothes  and  his  mess  bill,  which  latter  in 
the  junior  officer's  mess  need  not  ordinarily 
exceed  $30  per  month.    This  certainly  is  not 


bad  pay  for  a  youngster  probably  under 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  is  embarking 
in  a  learned  profession.  It  is  quite  safe  to 
say  that  most  lawyers,  physicians  and  cler- 
gymen do  not  make  as  much  during  their 
first  two  years  out  of  college. 

He  then  returns  to  the  Naval  Academy  for 
examination,  and,  upon  passing,  becomes 
an  ensign  and  a  commissioned  officer.  He 
now  receives  $1,200  per  year  at  sea,  $1,000 
on  shore  duty  and  $800  when  unemployed. 
He  is  promoted  to  lieutenant,  junior  grade, 
and  then  his  pay,  as  before  according  to 
what  he  does,  is  $1,800,  $1,500  or  $1,200. 
Then  he  goes  to  lieutenant,  at  $2,600,  $2,200 
or  $1,800.  After  he  has  remained  for  five 
years  in  any  of  these  grades  he  receives 
$200  per  year  additional  to  the  fixed  pay  of 
fhe  gra'de.  Finally  he  is  promoted  to  lieu- 
tenant-commander, at  $2,800,  $2,400  or 
$2,000,  the  time  increase  in  this  last  grade 
taking  effect  after  four  years  instead  of  five. 
His  next  step  brings  him  to  responsible  com- 
mand. 

If,  as  has  been  conceded  generally,  an  offi- 
cer ought  to  get  to  command  rank  at  the  age 
of  forty,  in  order  that  his  energies  and  abili- 
ties may  be  best  utilized,  it  is  manifest  that 
he  will  have  to  spend  about  eighteen  years 
in  the  grades  above  enumerated.  Unless, 
however,  the  period  of  his  stay  in  each  of 
them  be  definitely  fixed  and  made  the  same 
for  everybody,  it  is  plain  that  the  amounts 
paid  to  individuals  for  this  service  may  be 
widely  different.  Thus  an  officer  who  has 
spent  most  of  the  time  as  a  lieutenant-com- 
mander will  obviously  have  received  very 
much  more  than  one  who  has  served  through 
most  of  it  as  an  ensign  or  lieutenant.  This 
is  not  speculative.  It  has  happened.  We 
have  now  in  the  navy  officers  who  out  of  a 
period  of  twenty-four  years  after  entrance, 
passed  sixteen  as  lieutenant-commanders, 
and  eight  in  the  junior  grades.  We  also 
have  other  men  who  out  of  a  precisely  simi- 
lar period  passed  twenty-one  years  below 
the  grade  of  lieutenant,  and  have  now  been 
only  three  years  in  that  grade.  Jt  cannot  be 
said  that  the  officers  who  served  for  so  long 
as  lieutenant-commanders  did  the  specific 
work  of  that  grade  and  therefore  became 
entitled  to  the  pay  pertaining  to  it.  The  du- 
ties of  a  lieutenant-commander  not  long  ago 
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(lifforod  very  little  from  those  of  the  ensign 
or  li<Mil('nant,  with  whom  he  stood  deck 
wateli  interchangeably. 

If,  tlierefore,  we  promoted  officers  to  com- 
mand ranlv  at  tlie  age  of  forty,  while  they 
would  be  subject  to  disturbances  in  their 
.'iggrogate  compensation  dependent  upon 
tlieir  stay  in  the  respective  lower  grades, 
still  a  system  of  fixed  grade  periods  would 
probably  modify  that.  If  such,  then,  were 
the  state  of  affairs,  it  would  not  be  unfair 
to  say  that  as  the  world  goes,  a  man  who 
begins  his  life  work  at  say  sixteen,  gets  the 
best  education  free  and  meanwhile  is  sup- 
ported, together  with  a  salary  increasing  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $3,100  per  year  before  he 
has  reached  the  age  of  forty  years,  is  not  a 
poor  man. 

After  an  officer  has  attained  command 
rank  his  pay  ranges  from  $3,500  to  $6,000 
at  sea,  and  $3,000  to  $5,000  while  on  shore 
duty,  and  he  still  has  twenty-two  years  to 
serve  before  the  statutory  retiring  age  over- 
takes him.  He  can,  however,  retire  if  he 
chooses  after  a  total  service  of  forty  years; 
or,  assuming  that  he  entered  at  sixteen,  at 
fifty-six  years  of  age.  Whether  he  does  this 
or  waits  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  sixty- 
two,  he  receives  for  the  rest  of  his  lifetime 
(an  expectancy  of  eighteen  or  twelve  years 
as  the  case  may  be)  three-quarters  of  the  sea 
pay  of  the  grade  in  which  he  retires.  As  he 
will  certainly  have  reached  his  captaincy, 
this  amounts  to  $3,375  per  year.  If  he  has 
attained  rear-admiral's  rank,  $4,500.  Again, 
it  is  not  unfair  to  remark  that,  as  the  world 
goes,  a  man  who  after  the  age  of  forty  has 
before  him  a  certain  salary  of  $3,500  to 
$6,000  a  year,  constantly  increasing,  with 
the  privilege  of  retiring  on  a  life  pension  of 
from  $3,375  to  $4,500,  after  reaching  fifty- 
six  or  sixty-two  years  of  age,  as  he  chooses, 
is  not  poor. 

Here,  then,  are  obviously  conditions 
which,  if  they  prevailed,  and  even  without 
any  modification  of  the  existing  rate  of  com- 
pensation, would  apparently  remove  the 
naval  officer  from  any  category  of  poor  men. 
But  they  do  not  prevail. 

We  do  not  promote  anybody  to  command 
rank  at  the  age  of  forty.  So  far,  indeed, 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  men  of  forty 
years  of  age  are  two-thirds  the  way  down 


on  \\u)  lieutenants'  list.  The  men  at  the  top 
of  tliat  list  have  been  thirty-three  years  In 
the  navy,  and  some  of  them  are  over  fifty 
years  of  age.  The  lieutenant-commander.s 
have  been  from  thirty-three  to  thirty-five 
years  in  the  service,  and  some  of  them  are 
approaching  the  age  of  fifty-four.  In  brief, 
the  larger  part  of  the  active  list  of  officers  of 
the  navy  are  occupying  the  places  which 
they  should  have  reached  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen years  ago.  Old  men  are  doing  the  work 
of  middle-aged  men,  and  middle-aged  men 
are  doing  the  work  of  boys,  and  getting  the 
corresponding  pay.  Lieutenant-Commander 
Wadhams  himself  served  twenty-one  years 
as  a  lieutenant  before  attaining  his  present 
grade,  in  which  he  has  already  been  five 
years. 

Now  we  can  see  why  our  naval  officers  are 
poor;  or  perhaps  more  correctly  why  more 
of  them  are  in  more  straitened  circum- 
stances at  the  present  time  probably  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  navy.  It  is 
not  because  the  pay  attached  to  the  several 
grades  is  so  glaringly  inadequate,  but  be- 
cause the  officers  do  not  get  it  at  the  times 
when  they  ought  to  get  it,  and  at  the  times 
when  it  was  supposed  at  the  outset  they 
would  get  it.  It  is  ridiculous,  when  this 
fact  is  lost  sight  of,  to  embark  in  an  aca- 
demic discussion  as  to  w^hether  or  not,  for 
example,  $2,600  is  suitable  pay  for  a  lieuten- 
ant. It  is  not  low  pay  as  navy  pay  goes, 
provided  you  couple  with  it  the  condition 
that  the  lieutenant  is  to  be  a  man  less  than 
thirty-five  years  old.  The  moment  you  in- 
crease his  age  to  fifty,  it  is  totally  inade- 
quate. He  cannot,  as  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Wadhams  has  clearly  shown,  drag 
his  family  around  the  country  like  Bedouin 
Arabs,  support  them  in  one  establishment 
ashore  while  contributing  to  another  estab- 
lishment for  himself  on  board  sliip,  provide 
his  multifarious  uniforms,  which  are  ingen- 
iously made  as  expensive  as  possible  (the 
last  feather  on  his  staggering  back  and  to 
his  extreme  disgust  was  gold  stripes  on  his 
working  coat  and  gold  straps  on  his  storm  M 
ulster),  educate  his  children  on  the  wing, 
thus  barring  himself  out  of  the  public 
schools— he  certainly  cannot  do  all  this  if 
during  his  best  yeai'S  he  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
grade  the  pay  of  which  is  no  more  than  that 
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of  the  average  bookkeeper,  who,  at  least,  has 
the  advantage  of  settled  abode,  free  schools 
and  home  markets. 

The  Xaval  Personnel  Bill,  as  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  increased  the  pay 
of  the  line  officers  to  correspond  to  that  re- 
ceived by  officers  of  the  army  and  marine 
corps— grade  for  grade.  As  amended  by  the 
Senate  this  correspondence  is  restricted  to  the 
grades  of  rear-admiral  and  captain,  while  in 
Jill  junior  ranks  the  officer  is  paid  15  per 
cent,  above  army  pay  while  at  sea,  and  15 
per  cent,  below  it  while  on  shore  duty.  The 
net  increase  over  the  maximum  present 
yearly  salaries  is  as  follows:  First  nine  rear- 
admirals,  $2,364;  second  nine  rear-admirals, 
$220;  captains,  $220;  commanders  (sea), 
$1,100;  shore,  $976;  lieutenant-commanders, 
sea,  $1,025;  shore,  $951;  lieutenants,  sea,  $91; 
shore,  $221;  lieutenants  (junior  grade),  sea, 
$70;  shore,  $118;  ensigns,  sea,  $371;  shore, 
397. 

While  considerable  additions  are  thus  pro- 
vided for,  notably  in  favor  of  the  senior  rear- 
admirals,  commanders  and  lieutenant-com- 
manders, it  is  far  from  clear  that  such 
increase  as  is  allowed  in  the  grade  of  senior 
lieutenant,  wherein  he  makes  his  longest 
stay,  is  going  materially  to  relieve  the 
"  officer  who  is  poor."  In  that  grade  the 
number  fixed  by  the  Personnel  Bill  is 
300.  All  of  the  senior  lieutenants  now 
range  between  thirty-five  and  about  fifty 
years  of  age.  Those  who  cannot  support 
their  families  in  comfort  on  a  sea  pay  of 
$2,400  or  even  $2,600  certainly  cannot  do 
very  much  better  on  a  sea  pay  of  $2,691. 

The  whole  matter  comes  straight  back  to 
whatever  means  may  be  adopted  to  increase 
the  rapidity  of  promotion.  If  the  advance  of 
fifteen  numbers  per  year  guaranteed  by  the 
Personnel  Bill  through  the  forcible  removal 
01  that  many  officers  from  among  the  cap- 
tains, commanders,  lieutenant-commanders 
and  lieutenants  is  sufficient  to  get  the  offi- 
cers whose  circumstances  are  now  strait- 
ened by  undue  delay  in  the  lower  grades  to 
higher  place  in  time  to  render  the  increased 
emolument  of  benefit  to  them,  they  will  have 
relief,  otherwise  not. 

In  short,  the  whole  financial  status  of  the 


naval  officer  at  the  present  time  is  a  mud- 
dle. He  knows  where  he  is,  but  he  has  not 
the  slightest  idea  Avhere  he  may  be.  Through 
the  Personnel  Bill  he  will  obtain  in  some 
grades  advancement  in  numbers  which  may 
carry  him  up  a  step  and  in  others  practi- 
cally no  promotion.  What  he  may  expect 
may  be  neutralized  by  proposed  civilian 
appointments,  and  these  may  be  from  men 
at  an  age  younger  than  those  over  whom 
they  are  placed,  with  the  result  of  providing 
a  new  "  hump  "  sure  in  the  end  to  block  pro- 
motion just  as  the  old  one  created  during 
the  Civil  War  is  now  doing.  He  believes 
that  when  the  comparatively  large  classes 
which  were  graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy  in  the  sixties  reach  the  retiring 
age  promotion  will  be  vastly  accelerated, 
but  that  does  not  take  into  account  what  is 
to  happen  meanwhile  to  the  men  who  have 
already  spent  their  best  years  in  the  subor- 
dmate  places.  And  above  all,  there  is  the 
blighting  provision  of  the  Personnel  Bill, 
which  keeps  the  sword  of  Damocles  over 
his  head,  and  leaves  him  in  ignorance  when 
he  may  be  classed  among  the  devoted  fif- 
teen and  consigned  to  the  outer  darkness  of 
the  retired  list. 

The  only  apparent  lasting  relief  for  the 
"  naval  officer  who  is  poor  "  is  the  abolition 
of  the  present  unmixed  seniority  system, 
and  not  the  dodging  of  it,  as  the  Personnel 
Bill  attempts;  and  in  lieu  thereof  a  scheme 
based  on  fixed  grade  periods  (and  the 
Personnel  Bill  already  provides  one  of 
three  years  for  the  grade  of  ensign), 
with  not  only  promotion,  but  retire- 
ment for  cause  at  the  end  of  each  of 
them,  which  would  amount  practically  to  se- 
lection. The  majority  of  the  naval  officers 
favor  the  present  seniority  plan  because  in 
their  belief  it  prevents  the  inroad  of  "  poli- 
tics "  into  the  navy  which  might  follow  pro- 
motion based  on  individual  emulation.  Nat- 
urally they  don't  like  being  "  poor,"  but  on 
the  other  hand  they  have  seemed  hitherto 
willing  to  suffer  in  return  for  the  quietness 
of  mind  and  reasonable  certainty  of  going 
up  in  course  of  time,  which  the  existing  sys- 
tem has  at  least  secured  to  them. 

New  York  Gitv.  • 
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In  our  frankly  bumptious  American  way— 
and  for  the  most  part  It  is  the  best  way  in 
the  world— we  have  lately  fallen  afoul  of 
what  we  vaguely  understand  to  be  the  "  an- 
cient canons  of  literary  art; "  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  just  the  amount  of 
violence  we  have  not  done  to  them.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  our  good  ground  for 
a  desire— a  very  urgent  desire,  indeed — that 
we  may  escape  suddenly  and  permanently 
from  the  body  of  our  literary  sins;  but  it  is 
worth  while  to  consider  the  new  body  that 
we  propose  for  ourselves,  and  to  make  ex- 
amination of  the  new  canons  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  point  of  adopting. 

Poetry  is  the  best  measure  of  literary  art; 
for  in  it  we  have  the  highest  conception  of 
life  expressed  with  the  utmost  truth  and 
beauty.  If  there  is  an  Inevitable  canon  of 
art  it  certainly  obtains  here,  and  the  poet 
least  of  all  artists  can  afford  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  it.  But  the  critic,  too,  must  bear 
in  mind  that  careless  estimates  are  apt  to 
seem  satisfactory  at  a  time  when  the  world 
appears  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Rudj^ard  Kipling's  bold  experiments 
have  had  an  effect  certainly  great,  and  we 
cannot  foresee  how  lasting,  upon  both  liter- 
ary taste  and  the  trend  of  popular  imagina- 
tion. It  would  be  hazardous  to  attribute  his 
sudden  fame  to  great  literary  art,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  try  to  maintain  our  respect 
for  the  best  standard  of  English  composition. 
Still,  we  need  not  push  to  the  other  extreme 
and  deny  the  exceptional  power  of  his 
genius. 

The  practical  critic,  bent  upon  going  to  the 
roots  of  things,  will  delve  back  along  the 
way  by  which  the  new  influence  has  come, 
feeling  sure  that  he  will  presently  make  a 
discovery.  This  discovery  will  probably  be 
that  Mr.  Kipling  is  an  American  product, 
rather  than  an  English  or  Indian  one. 

When  James  Russell  Lowell  wrote  the  first 
really  strong  poetry  in  the  language  of  rus- 
tic ignorance,  it  happened  to  be  noticed  bv 
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English  critics,  who  accepted  it  as  a  fair  ex- 
pression of  American  culture,  as  well  as  a 
root  of  art  perfectly  suited  to  the  soil  of  y 
American  civilization.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
but  lately  that  British  understanding  has 
compassed  our  true  value,  even  as  a  pur- 
chaser of  alien  literature.  But  distinguished 
circumstances  made  them  acquainted  with 
Lowell;  and  Bret  Harte's  long  residence 
among  them  compelled  attention  to  his  pic- 
turesque and  powerful  stories  of  California 
life.  It  was  Harte  who  most  successfully 
broke  down  the  insular  guard  and  sent  home 
a  memorable  blow  to  jar  John  Bull's  sense 
of  humor  into  noticeable  activity  and  enforce 
his  recognition  of  our  imaginative  vigor  and 
originality.  Before  that  Walt  Whitman 
alone  had  been  accepted  as  "  typically 
American,"  altho  Poe  was  recognized  as  a 
great  genius. 

When  Harte  and  Joaquin  Miller  found  a 
way  into  English  consideration,  it  was  soon 
observed  that  their  success  connected  itself 
with  the  exploration  of  certain  picturesque 
nooks,  where  civilization  had  taken  on  ab- 
normal forms  and  colors.  Miller  chose  the 
Byronic  point  of  view,  while  Harte,  with  a 
keener  insight  and  a  far  superior  literary 
equipment,  adopted  a  direct  artistic  method 
of  sketching  from  life  and  afterward  "  wash- 
ing in  "  the  sketches  with  a  fine  color  of  ro- 
mance, which  admirably  softened  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  repellant  real- 
ism. 

In  Mr.  Kipling's  burly  lyrics  we  find  a 
combination  of  both  Harte's  and  Miller's 
most  salient  peculiarities. 

"  When  'Omer  smote  'is  bloomin'  lyre  " 
is  a  line  struck  in  exactly  Bret  Harte's  style 
and  with  precisely  Joaquin  Miller's  insistent 
air  of  showy  boorishness.  The  spirit  of  such 
a  line  pairs  with  that  which  sets  up  Walt 
Whitman  as  the  greatest  American  poet. 
We  Americans  are  delighted  with  Kipling,, 
because  of  his  Americanism— that  is,  taking 
ourselves  at  the  English  rating— and  unques- 
tionably he  is  much  more  popular  here  than 
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in  his  own  country.  Even  the  "  Recessional," 
cast  in  his  most  serious,  Higli-Church,  exclu- 
sive form  and  style,  has  been  made  more  of 
in  American  New  York  than  in  British  Lon- 
don. 

Kenan  saw  further  and  clearer  than  he 
realized  when  he  said:  "  Le  monde  marche 
vers  une  sorte  d'americanisme  ";  for  in  letters 
especiallj'^  our  country  is  coming  to  be  the 
goal  of  all  the  world.  The  Russian,  the 
Frenchman,  the  German,  the  Scandinavian, 
as  well  as  the  Englishman,  cannot  resist  the 
attractions  of  our  bool^-market.  All  the 
world  writes  for  the  American  audience. 
Our  taste,  whether  good  or  bad,  has  a  tre- 
mendous money  value;  hence  a  great  part  of 
our  influence.  The  greatest  living  French 
critic  comes  here  to  lecture  before  he  sends 
over  his  "  History  of  French  Literature  "  in 
translation.  Nansen  does  likewise,  and  so 
do  the  novelists  and  poets  of  other  lands. 

It  is  all  right  and  very  interesting;  but 
what  will  come  of  it,  as  regards  the  develop- 
ment of  American  literature  ?  So  far,  speak- 
ing sordidly,  we  have  but  furnished  the  club 
with  which  to  be  soundly  pounded.  As  a 
commercial  quantity  compare  Bret  Harte 
and  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  note  how  emphat- 
ically the  preponderance  dips  the  beam 
toward  India.  We  know  well  enough  that 
popularity  does  not  necessarily  indicate  liter- 
ary value;  and  Mr.  Kipling  complacently 
suggests  this  in  his  refrain  phrase:  "  Is  it 
art  ?  "—a  phrase  embodying  no  end  of 
triumphant  defiance  of  old  "  'Omer  "  and  his 
"  bloomin'  lyre,"  together  with  a  broad  gri- 
mace at  Mr.  William  Watson  and  all  the 
other  "  regular  "  poets. 

One  who  applies  history  to  criticism  with 
a  fair  degree  of  insight  will  not  make  great 
eyes  at  Mr.  Kipling's  success.  Sterne  and 
his  "  Sentimental  Journey  "  were  almost  as 
successful  on  much  the  same  conditions— to 
wit,  go  as  you  please  and  always  break  the 
rules;  but  then  Sterne  was  not  a  poet  and 
Mr.  Kipling  is,  and  a  wonderful  one  at  that; 
so  is  Bret  Harte.  The  question  to  be  con- 
sidered does  not  involve  the  poet,  however, 
but  poetry.  Is  it  possible  for  genius,  even  as 
great  as  Harte's  or  Kipling's,  to  make  great 
poetry  by  the  barrack-room  recipe  or  the 
"  Heathen  Chinee  "  pattern  ? 

"  When  'Omer  smote  'is  bloomin'  lyre  " 


is  a  verse  by  which  this  thing  is  to  be  tested. 
Already  some  of  our  schoolmen  are  decrying 
Greek  study  in  one  breath  and  in  the  next 
recommending  Mulvaney. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about 
virility.  First  it  was  Flaubert's  virility, 
next  it  was  Tolstoi's,  then  came  Ibsen's,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  Zola's,  and  now  we  have 
Mr,  Kipling's.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr. 
Kipling's  is  genuine.  There  never  was  a 
more"  manly  poet  than  Kipling,  if  we  take 
masculine  energy  as  the  test  of  manhood. 
Almost  everything  that  he  has  written  fairly 
struts  with  a  force  suggestive  of  hard  mus- 
cles and  sound  nerves.  Moreover,  his  poetry 
holds  up  a  subject  with  a  sort  of  athletic 
ease  that  somehow  adds  immensely  to  our 
sense  of  its  weight. 

And  yet  it  must  appear  to  the  far-sighted 
critic  that  all  of  this  energy  and  vigor  of 
genius  will  be  dissipated  to  no  permanent 
artistic  effect  if  Mr.  Kipling  shall  continue 
to  prefer  patois,  slang,  argot  and  the  forms 
of  illiteracy  to  the  higher,  nay  the  highest, 
literary  expression.  No  matter  how  popular 
or  how  effective  his  "  dialect "  may  be  at 
present,  it  will  not  be  so  when  present  con- 
ditions pass,  as  pass  they  soon  must.  Art 
respects  no  man's  genius  until  that  genius 
respects  Art;  and  it  is  the  marriage  of  Art 
and  Genius  that  insures  permanent,  univer- 
sal acceptance. 

We  must  admit  that  our  poetry  stands  in 
need  of  fresh  blood,  so  to  speak,  and  what- 
ever it  is  that  gives  genuine  significance  to 
art.  Mr.  Kipling  has,  in  some  considerable 
degree,  met  this  need;  but  he  has  not  met 
it  iu  the  spirit  of  universal  art;  his  success, 
if  it  does  not  depend  largely  upon  mere  jar- 
gon, has  the  appearance  of  owing  a  great 
deal  to  it.  From  Homer  down  to  Tennyson 
the  gTeatest  poets  have  invariably  been  mas- 
ters of  simple,  correct  and  refined  speech, 
which  they  made  into  literature  of  universal, 
permanent  appeal.  We  may  dance  to  Mr. 
Kipling's  timely  and  vigorous  grotesqueries 
of  style  and  conceit;   but  after  us,  what  ? 

Naturally  enough,  we  are  all  apt  to  resent 
a  reference  to  the  divine  few,  and  it  is  sure 
to  be  the  virile,  consciously  powerful  genius, 
vividly  aware  of  its  own  imperial  gifts, 
that  kicks  the  pricks  of  law  with  most  sav- 
age self-torture.    Not  every  genius,  however, 
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nc'copls  the  lesson  of  his   wounds.    Shakes-  of  tlie  oj)inion  that  he  will  break  over  the 

jx'are  seems  to  have  been  one  who  did  not  ])oints  and  find  a  l)ottf'r  road  to  poetry  than 

even   kick,   but  saw  the  i)rieks  and   passed  they  had 
tliein  by.     Mr.  I\ii)liii,u  is  at  jncKcnt  still  half  "When  'Qmer  smote  'is  hloomin'  lyre." 

(!RAWFORDSVII.t,F.,     InT). 


M.    FELIX    FAURE 


BY    OTHON    GUERLAC,    OF 

The  first  time  1  saw  M.  Felix  Faure  was 
in  Septeinber,  1895,  four  hundred  miles  from 
Paris,  when  on  a  beautiful  forenoon  he 
stepped  out  of  a  small  country  hotel.  He 
was  already  President  of  the  Republic,  and 
I  was  a  private,  standing  guard  before  the 
house  where  he  lunched,  having  been  or- 
dered to  watch  over  his  personal  safety, 
which  none,  however,  thought  of  disturbing. 
It  was  in  the  Vosges,  during  those  annual 
Army-Corps  maneuvers  at  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  is  always  present,  and 
which  he  closes  by  reviewing  the  two  fight- 
ing armies.  M.  Felix  Faure  had  just  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  last  "  battles.''  That  same 
morning,  weary  and  tired,  we  had  reached 
camp  after  a  long  and  hot  march,  when  we 
heard  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  was 
lunching  near  by  with  the  staff.  I  had  to 
start  again  at  once,  and  with  fixed  bayonet 
stand  guard  before  the  door  of  the  inn.  I 
was  very  proud  to  have  been  chosen  for  this 
duty,  and  fulfilled  it  with  pleasure. 

When  M.  Faure  came  out,  I  presented 
arms,  and,  according  to  sentry  duty,  I  looked 
him  straight  in  the  face.  Such  as  I  saw  him 
that  morning,  I  shall  always  remember  him: 
very  tall;  his  close-fitting,  long,  gray  over- 
coat increasing  the  hight;  a  handsome, 
stately  man,  with  high,  gray  hat,  white  gai- 
ters, and  that  minute  elegance  of  dress  for 
which  he  was  so  noted.  A  rather  large  head, 
always  slightly  drooping,  heavy  features  and 
massive  breadth  of  sholders,  even  the  never 
failing  single  eyeglass,  almost  as  traditional 
as  the  white  gaiters,  gave  him  the  air  of  an 
officer  in  civilian  dress,  and  he  did  not  seem 
at  all  out  of  place  among  the  brilliant  gen- 
erals who  surrounded  him,  his  head  rising 
above  them  all. 

These   external   details,   seemingly    trivial 
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and  superfluous,  are  not  so  when  speaking 
of  M.  Felix  Faure;  in  the  list  of  French 
Presidents,  his  special  distinction  is  to  have 
been  an  ornamental  President,  chosen  much 
more  for  his  fine  "  physique  "  than  for  his  in- 
tellectual and  moral  qualities.  Thiers  was  a 
statesman;  MaoMahon  a  soldier  ignorant  of 
politics;  Jules  Grevy  a  peaceable,  well-in- 
formed, shrewd  citizen;  Sadi  Carnot  an  hon- 
est man,  a  faultless  gentleman.  M.  Casimir 
Perier  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  peculiar  char- 
acter, while  M.  Felix  Faure,  either  from  lack 
of  great  qualities  or  remarkable  faults,  some- 
what eludes  psychology:  one  w^ho  is  to  be 
described  rather  than  analyzed. 

Under  the  French  Constitution  of  1875,  un- 
fortunately, the  position  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Executive  Power  in  Amer- 
ica. His  role  is  far  more  limited,  including 
the  appointment  of  the  Prime  Minister,  pre- 
siding every  morning  at  the  Government 
Council,  receiving  Ambassadors,  signing  de- 
crees, organizing  weekly  hunting  parties  in 
the  forest  of  Rambouillet,  remitting  the 
death  sentence  of  criminals,  giving  great 
balls  to  which  invitations  are  very  much 
coveted,  presiding  at  the  inauguration  of 
public  monuments  in  Paris  and  the  province. 
He  endures  silently  the  criticisms,  insults 
and  railleries  of  a  press  which  equals  that  of 
the  United  States  in  the  audacity  and  vio- 
lence of  its  attacks.  He  ignores  the  right 
of  vetoing;  he  possesses  no  initiative,  and  is 
held  irresponsible  in  the  name  of  that  same 
Constitution.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  for  a 
mere  ornamental  figurehead  it  has  become 
customai-y  preferably  to  elect  men  who  can 
enhance  the  display  of  a  public  ceremony, 
and  in  all  else  give  no  offense  to  anybody. 
For  this  reason,  they  elected  Carnot,   who 
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had  uo  enemies  and  who  was  simply  an  hon- 
est man,  instead  of  Jules  Feriy,  who  was  a 
statesman,  but  not  everybody's  friend.  For 
the  same  reason,  in  January,  1895,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  and  the  Senate,  having  to  re- 
place M.  Casimir  Perier,  who  from  some 
unaccountable  motive  had  resigned,  elected, 
not  M.  Waldeelv-Ilousseau,  a  man  of  unusual 
ability  and  a  talented  orator,  nor  M.  Brisson, 
whose  political  opinions  were  too  decided, 
but  the  elegant,  moderate  and  rather  insig- 
nificant M.  F61ix  Faure,  who  was  not  liuown 
to  have  any  enemies,  and  who  was  consid- 
ered by  the  430  members  of  the  Parliament 
to  be  ornamental  and  inoffensive  enough  to 
become  President  of  the  Republic. 

At  that  time  he  was  not  well  known;  prob- 
ably many  Frenchmen  were  not  even  aware 
of  his  existence,  altho  he  had  been  several 
times  member  of  the  Government.  But 
in  France  there  are  so  many  who  have 
been  members  of  the  Government  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  that  one  cannot  expect 
to  know  their  names;  moreover,  M.  Felix 
Faure  had  held  unimportant  offices,  such  as 
sub-secretary  of  the  State  or  vice-president, 
generally  given  to  quiet,  hard  working,  re- 
spected men.  M.  Faure  was,  indeed,  very 
much  respected.  He  had  little  to  do  with 
national  politics,  only  interfering  in  matters 
where  his  business  as  shipowner  gave  him 
special  information  in  regard  to  naval,  com- 
mercial or  colonial  questions  which  do  not 
rouse  any  violent  antagonism.  A  collection 
of  his  speeches  from  1881  to  1895  would  not 
add  anything  to  literature.  However,  he  had 
uo  literary  ambition.  He  was  a  business 
man.  Born  in  modest  circumstances  and 
having  only  received  a  common  school  edu- 
cation, he  made  for  himself,  by  his  energy 
and  ability,  a  fine  position  in  Havre.  Living 
in  a  very  bustling  city,  having  spent  several 
years  in  England  and  having  rapidly  become 
wealthy,  the  tradesman  soon  became  a  gen- 
tleman. Turning  his  attention  to  politics, 
his  practical  good  judgment  secured  for  him 
an  honorable  place  in  his  own  city,  and  after- 
ward in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  which 
he  was  elected  in  1881. 

His  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Re- 
public has  been  something  new  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  democracy.  For  the  first  time 
we  saw  at  the  head  of  our  hierarchy  of 


ofliceholders  a  man  who  had  not  received  a 
classical  education,  and  who  could  not  quote 
Latin  in  a  speech,  because  he  was  not  even 
a  bachelor  of  letters.  On  the  other  hand, 
democracy  never  had  at  its  head  a  man  so 
well  dressed,  so  careful  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, so  worldly  a  I*resideut,  who  rode 
so  well  on  horseback,  and  was  a  member  of 
one  of  the  first  clubs  of  Paris.  In  fact,  de- 
mocracy was  not  over-well  pleased  with  the 
example  and  object  lesson  this  former  tan- 
ner gave  them,  in  showing  them  to  what  a 
working  man  may  attain. 

The  Socialists  attacked  his  white  gaiters, 
and  the  Radicals  reproached  him  with  being 
too  moderate.  Democracy  is  hard  to  please, 
and  M.  Faure  soon  realized  this.  Yet  he 
did  his  duty  as  President  with  the  utmost 
conscientiousness.  According  to  the  Con- 
stitution, he  appointed  those  whom  the 
votes  of  the  Parliament  pointed  out  to  him. 
He  did  not  actively  interfere  in  affairs  of  the 
State,  but  filled  with  untiring  devotion  the 
most  burdensome  part  of  his  tasks,  which 
consists  in  parading  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  incarnation  of  the  Executive.  He 
traveled  from  North  to  South,  presided  at 
banquets,  inaugurated  buildings;  followed 
the  military  maneuvers  up  into  the  Alps  of 
Savoy,  and  went  down  into  a  coal  mine  of 
the  North  to  show  the  Government's  solici- 
tude for  miners.  He  even  went  to  Russia, 
where  his  fine  and  dignified  bearing  was 
much  admired.  He  was  associated  with  the 
most  important  manifestations  of  the 
Franco-Russian  Alliance  and  shared  its  pop- 
ularity. I  remember  him  driving  through 
Paris  in  the  carriage  of  the  Czar,  and  how 
in  the  Street  Lafayette  the  crowds  wel- 
comed him  rapturously  on  his  return  from 
St.  Petersburg.  He  fulfilled  all  the  pleasant 
and  tedious  duties  of  his  office  with  the  same 
serenity.  If  in  his  speeches  he  always  con- 
fined himself  to  the  rather  commonplace  elo- 
quence customary  to  Presidents,  and  which, 
for  instance,  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
speech  Mr.  McKinley  made  a  few  days  ago 
in  Boston,  nor  ever  said  anything  very  re- 
markable, or  very  profound,  at  least,  he  al- 
ways kept  within  the  limits  of  his  role. 

One  can  hardly  reproach  him  for  not  inter- 
fering in  the  Dreyfus  affair  by  sustaining 
the  unpopular  Revision  party,  altho  it  is  well 
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knovN-n  that  lio  nuist  have  l)cen  long  ago 
aware  of  the  illegality  of  the  judgmont. 
Others,  who  had  not  his  excuse  for  abstain- 
ing, have  shown  themselves  as  little  heroic 
as  he  did. 

Lastly,  he  endured  stoically,  as  all  public 
men  must  do,  the  gross  insults  of  the  scan- 
dal-monger press,  which  did  not  spare  him. 
One  day  they  found  out  that  his  father-in- 
law  had  been  sentenced  to  prison  for  a  be- 
trayal of  trust.  Infamous  newspapers  tried 
to  dishonor  him  by  establishing  between  him 
and  the  father-in-law,  whom  he  never  knew, 
a  joint  liability  that  did  not  exist.  The  com- 
mon sense  of  the  people  fortunately  revolted 
at  this  accusation,  to  which  the  dishonesty 
of  the  anti-Semites  was  not  ashamed  to  re- 
sort. When  it  was  known  that  when  a 
young  man  he  wanted  to  marry  the  girl  he 
loved,  not  deterred  by  this  family  stain,  of 


which  she  was  innocent,  public  sympathy  for 
liim  only  increased. 

The  assistance  of  his  dauglitor,  a  noble 
hearted  young  woman  of  great  intellectual 
attainments,  who  devoted  herself  to  works 
of  charity,  did  much  to  create  a  sincere  popu- 
larity for  the  President. 

His  death  does  not  excite  the  great  regrets 
which  attended  the  death  of  that  great 
Frenchman  Thiers.  It  does  not  touch  the 
heart,  as  did  the  tragic  and  soiTowful  death 
of  the  good  and  gentle  Sadi  Carnot  But 
since  there  always  is  something  strangely 
sad  in  the  fatality  which  overtakes  those  in 
high  position,  and  also  because  the  strain 
and  cares  of  his  office  seem  to  have  hastened 
his  end,  his  premature  death  is  sincerely 
mourned.  France  loses  in  M.  F^lix  Faure  an 
honest,  conscientious  and  faithful  servant. 
Boston,  Mass. 


A  SOUL'S  TRAGEDY.* 

BY    ALETHEA    PHILLIPS, 
Author  of  "  The  Madonna  of  the  Sepulchre." 

I.  burning  to  see  it;  but  he  continually  put  us 

off  with  excuses  and  ihe  plea  that  he  was  by 
nature  somewhat  of  an  anchorite,  whose 
best  inspiration  invariably  fled  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  brother  artists.  It  was  not  until 
he  had  put  the  utmost  possible  of  himself 
into  his  conceptions  that  he  could  endure 
criticisms,  even  of  an  admiring  kind,  so  he 
told  us,  and  we  were  forced  to  shrug  our 
sholders  and  let  the  matter  drop  for  the  time. 
I  had  made  up  my  mind,  however,  to  ap- 
proach him  on  the  subject  once  more,  for  we 
had  become  great  friends  after  a  fashion, 
and  as  I  strolled  along  I  cogitated  how  best 
to  effect  my  purpose. 

The  studio  was  built  in  the  garden,  and 
had  an  entrance  of  its  own,  and  as  I  tapped 
gayly  on  the  outer  door,  Neave's  musical 
voice  sang  out  permission  to  come  in. 

He  was  standing  before  a  large  easel,  pal- 
ette and  brushes  in  hand,  as  though  I  had  ar- 
rived at  the  happy  moment  of  actually  finding 
him  at  work.  But  as  I  was  about  to  take 
advantage  of  this  he  stepped  forward  and 
with  a  curteous  gesture  prevented  me  from 
coming  any  nearer.      Then  turning  toward 


EvEBYBODY  kuows  Sir  Henry  Neave's  pic- 
tures nowadays,  but  very  few  are  acquainted 
with  the  strange  history  attached  to  the  first 
canvas  that  brought  him  into  notice  in  the 
year  18—. 

I  was  a  young  artist  myself  at  that  time, 
and  rather  inclined  to  envy  the  brilliant  fel- 
low who  had  suddenly  turned  up  in  our 
midst.  He  had  never  been  poor  like  the  rest 
of  us,  for  his  parents  were  wealthy  people, 
and  had  given  their  son  every  advantage 
that  study  and  foreign  travel  could  offer  in 
the  development  of  his  genius;  but,  for  all 
that,  he  was  not  inclined  to  be  stuck-up.  so 
we  freely  admitted  him  into  our  little  coterie, 
Avhere  he  came  to  be  looked  up  to  as  a  kind 
of  oracle. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  February  that  I 
strolled  in  the  direction  of  his  studio  one 
afternoon,  hoping  he  would  allow  me  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  picture  intended  for  the 
Exhibition,  which  had  so  jealously  been  kept 
out  of  sight  hitherto.  We  all  wondered  at 
the  mystery  attached  to  this  work,  and  were 
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the  stage  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  he 
said  a  few  words  iu  Italian  to  the  model 
who  had  been  posing. 

She  was  a  magnificent  woman,  of  a  tragic 
style  of  beauty,  dressed  in  peasant  costume, 
but  there  was  something  uncanny  in  the 
fixed  stare  of  those  sunken  eyes  as  she  slow- 
ly descended.  An  old  shawl  was  flung  care- 
lessly on  a  chair,  and  the  woman  coughed  as 
she  wound  herself  in  its  folds.  I  had  heard 
that  sound  before,  and  knew  she  was 
a  doomed  creature.  A  shudder  of  sympathy 
went  through  me,  and  again  I  looked  at  her 
with  inci-eased  interest.  There  was  a  terri- 
ble, haunted  expression  on  the  wasted  face, 
which  still  wore  a  look  of  pride  and  smolder- 
ing fierceness  as,  with  the  action  of  a  prin- 
cess, she  bowed  to  Neave  and  went  out. 

"  Where  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  did 
you  pick  up  that  living  impersonation  of 
Lady  Macbeth?"  I  exclaimed  as  the  door 
closed  behind  her. 

"  In  Calabria,"  answered  Neave  abruptly, 
laying  down  his  tools  and  lighting  a  cigar- 
ette. 

"  Oh,  an  importation  of  your  own.  Well, 
I  felt  sure  you  could  not  have  lighted  upon 
her  grinding  a  piano-organ  in  the  streets,  and 
confident  she  had  not  yet  made  the  round  of 
the  studios." 

"  No,  nor  ever  will.  The  poor  creature  is 
dying  of  consumption." 

There  was  a  short  silence. 

"  How  can  you  go  on  painting  her?  She 
ought  to  be  in  some  hospital,"  I  said  pres- 
ently, with  a  tinge  of  reproach  in  my  tones. 

"  Don't  you  ever  feel  impelled  to  do  a 
thing?  "  asked  Neave,  jumping  up  from  the 
chair  into  which  he  had  thrown  himself,  and 
walking  excitedly  about  with  both  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back.  "  Do  you  think  it 
is  pleasure  to  me  to  have  a  dying  woman  be- 
fore my  eyes,  and  to  feel  I  am  painting  this 
picture  with  the  life-blood  of  a  fellow-be- 
ing? " 

"  I  cannot  judge  of  your  feelings  or  your 
motives,  but  would  it  not  have  been  more  hu- 
mane to  have  left  this— this  model  of  yours  in 
the  warmer  climate  to  which  she  was  accus- 
tomed, instead  of  exposing  her  to  the  fogs 
of  our  wretched  London?"  I  exclaimed  in 
answer. 

"  Ah,  I  see  how  it  is  !    You  think  me  alto- 


gether an  inhuman  monster,"  cried  Neave, 
pausing  in  his  excited  walk.  "  Thank  God,  I 
have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with.  It  was 
of  her  own  free  will  Teresina  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  by  her  own  desire  she  is  stand- 
ing to  me  as  a  model.  She  will  not  die  until 
the  picture  is  finished,  for  she  believes  that 
in  painting  her  soul's  tragedy  I  intercede  for 
her  with  heaven." 

"  And  does  this  office  of  priest  suit  your 
artistic  instinct?  "  I  asked  curiously,  eyeing 
him  as  he  stood  before  the  costly  tapestries 
hung  about  the  walls  of  his  painting- room, 
the  outlines  of  his  figure  half-melting  into 
the  shadows  all  around,  and  the  light  from 
the  high  window  centered  in  his  finely-poised 
head  thrown  backward  in  delicate  defiance 
of  my  ill  opinion. 

"  Yes,  it  does  suit  my  artistic  instinct, 
which  urges  me  to  paint  away  a  terrible  im- 
pression," he  answered  meditatively;  "  only 
sometim.es  I  feel  that,  like  Mozart  on  his 
death-bed,  I  must  have  received  a  commis- 
sion from  tlie  devil." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  surely  you  must  have 
been  overworking  to  get  such  morbid  fancies 
in  your  head,"  was  my  exclamation. 

"  Oil,  never  fear.  I  don't  give  way  to  them. 
But  listen;  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story  if 
you  like.  Next  month  the  newspapers  and 
the  public  will  be  free  to  pass  their  vulgar 
criticisms  on  the  picture  I  already  feel  as- 
sured will  bring  me  fame.  How  few  of  them 
will  guess  at  the  horrible  fascination  of  its 
subject,  or  the  living  anguish  it  embodies! 
That  is  known  to  two  persons  only." 

"Yourself  and  the  Calabrian  woman?" 

Neave  nodded  an  assent,  and,  still  pacing 
up  and  down  the  studio,  plunged  into  his 
story. 

"  Of  course  you  know  a  good  deal  of  my 
time  has  been  spent  in  Italy,"  he  said. 
"  Well,  among  my  wanderings  I  mixed  freely 
with  the  peasantry,  and  learnt  a  good  deal 
of  their  character  and  ways  of  living.  One 
summer  took  me  into  Calabria,  and,  some- 
what rashly,  perhaps,  I  strayed  further  into 
the  wild  parts  of  that  district  than  was  alto- 
gether safe  for  an  unarmed  and  solitary  Eng- 
lishman to  venture.  Looking  back  now  I  am 
aware  of  my  own  folly,  but  at  the  time  the 
air  of  the  mountains  was  tingling  in  my 
veins,  and  fear  was  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at. 
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"  Surely  no  man  ever  drank  in  the  rapture 
of  tlint  beautiful  scenery  more  fully  than  I 
did  on  a  certain  never-to-be-forgotten  morn- 
lug  MS  I  set  forth  from  the  hut  whose  hos- 
pitjil)ie  inmates  had  sheltered  me  for  the 
night. 

"  It  was  still  cool,  and  I  wallced  with  n 
(luick  step,  pausing  every  now  and  again  to 
revel  in  the  glorious  tints  creeping  over  the 
mountains  beneath  the  translucent  mist.  You 
cannot  imagine  anything  half  so  beautiful. 
Orange  and  olive  groves,  catching  the  first 
peaceful  rays,  came  gradually  into  view,  and 
were  thrown  into  relief  by  the  somber  shad- 
ows of  ravines,  while  here  and  there  some 
gap  in  the  mountain  side  would  pour  a  tor- 
rent of  light  ever  increasing  in  intensity  tilJ 
it  lit  up  the  tiny  hamlets  below.  Naked 
peaks  reared  themselves  to  the  sky  and  deep- 
ly wooded  spurs  ran  downward  to  the  sea, 
together  with  the  winding  roads  bordered  by 
cactus  hedges  and  garden  walls  green  with 
ivy.  Far  below  one  could  see  all  these  dis- 
tinctly reflected  in  the  deep  blue  waters,  dot- 
ted with  a  myriad  pointed  sails  of  the  boats 
that  looked  like  cockle  shells  from  where  I 
viewed  them. 

"  After  walking  some  distance  I  sat  down 
near  the  edge  of  a  ravine  and  munched  a 
piece  of  black  bread,  preparatory  to  setting 
to  work.  Time  flies  when  one  makes  frantic 
eft'orts  to  fix  a  scene  of  such  surpassing 
beauty  more  upon  one's  mind  than  on  the 
actual  canvas,  for  that  I  defy  any  artist  to 
do  with  any  amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  re- 
sult, and  I  must  have  been  painting  some 
time  when  an  altogether  unexpected  sound 
reached  my  ears.    It  was  a  child's  cry. 

"  You  have  no  idea  how  eerie  it  seemed, 
breaking  the  solemn  silence  all  at  once.  The 
brush  fell  from  my  hand.  I  looked  around. 
No  living  thing  was  visible,  but  again  the 
wail  of  distress  pierced  the  morning  air. 

"  I  searched  about,  and  at  last  perceived 
what  might  be  the  faintest  indication  of  the 
track  of  tiny  feet.  Lying  flat  upon  my  stom- 
ach, I  peered  cautiously  over  the  edge  of  the 
ravine,  and  there  to  my  horror  about  twenty 
feet  down  was  a  small  creature  hanging  by 
some  article  of  its  dress  which  had  caught  in 
the  brambles,  suspended  over  a  fearful  preci- 
pice. No  doubt  the  child  had  rolled  over,  but 
how  it  came  to  be  alone  near  such  a  spot 


pa.ssed  my  powers  of  conjecture.  However, 
llicrc?  it  was,  and  something  had  to  be  at- 
tempted toward  its  rescue,  tho  it  seemed 
more  than  proba])le  from  the  slippery  nature 
of  the  roclv  my  own  life  would  pay  the  for- 
feit, and  that  neither  of  us  would  be  heard  of 
more. 

Reacliing  my  alpenstock,  I  cautiously  let 
myself  down  onto  a  narrow  ledge  only  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  one  foot,  holding  on 
meanwhile  with  one  hand  to  the  ground 
above,  and  keeping  a  firm  grasp  on  the  stoi*k 
with  the  other.  Then  I  had  to  pause  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  the  bush  where  the 
child  hung  offered  a  second  footing,  for  with- 
out that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  rescue 
the  wretched  little  being,  which  was  doing 
its  utmost  to  precipitate  itself  below  by  vio- 
lent struggles  to  free  itself  from  this  uncom- 
fortable position.  A  second  of  delay  might 
make  all  the  difference,  and  my  briain  began 
to  reel  at  the  idea  of  seeing  a  helpless  infant 
dashed  to  pieces  beneath  my  eyes. 

"  And  yet  it  was  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
matter  to  balance  one's  self  on  one  foot  while 
in  the  act  of  lowering  the  hand  above,  my 
only  actual  security,  and  bringing  it  down  to 
the  alpenstock  upon  which  I  must  lean  while 
placing  the  other  foot  on  a  level  with  the 
bush  in  order  to  grasp  the  child  with  my  free  J 
hand.  It  would  have  been  so  easy  if  only 
that  ravine  had  not  been  yawning  below, 
making  a  thousand  fantastic  thoughts  ob- 
scure my  brain  just  when  I  required  all  the 
wits  I  possessed  about  me.  Among  other 
wild  fancies  I  remember  smiling  at  the  idea 
of  this  enormous  grave  prepared  for  a  man 
and  a  little  child,  as  if  by  some  Titanic  mal- 
ice of  Fate,  that  mysterious  arbitrator  of 
destinies.  Probably  only  a  few  moments 
passed  before  the  child  was  safe  within  my 
grasp,  but  they  were  ages  of  anxiety. 

"  And  now  another  problem  presented  it- 
self. How  was  I  to  get  up  with  my  helpless 
burden,  which  could  not  be  trusted  to  cling 
on  round  my  neck  even,  in  its  infantile  fright 
at  the  whole  proceeding?  It  was  very  cer- 
tain my  hands  must  be  free,  or  in  losing  bal- 
ance w^e  should  both  topple  backward.  All 
at  once  the  recollection  of  a  man  in  the  street 
lifting  heavy  weights  between  his  teeth 
flashed  upon  me.  The  figure  in  its  spangled 
jersey,  which  had  appeared  to  me  rather  ab- 
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surd  at  the  time,  now  seemed  like  a  teacher 
of  inspired  things  as  I  slung  the  j^oung  one 
between  my  jaws  by  means  of  its  fortunate- 
ly tough  garment,  and  thus  resembling  a  eat 
carrying  a  kitten  I  managed  to  hoist  myself 
with  caution  once  more  onto  level  ground. 

**  Hardly  had  my  teeth  unclenched  them- 
selves than  a  woman  darted  forward  and  re- 
ceived the  babe  within  her  arms,  passion- 
ately embracing  it  in  almost  frantic  joy 
wiihout  so  mucli  as  giving  vent  to  a  single 
syllable. 

"  This  silence  amazed  me,  as  you  may  well 
imagine,  seeing  she  was  of  the  voluble 
Southern  race,  but  when,  after  the  first 
ecstasy  was  over,  she  raised  her  face  to  mine 
I  was  so  struck  by  the  intense  and  extraor- 
dinary character  of  its  beauty  that  I,  in  my 
turn,  was  struck  dumb. 

"  Beneath  the  straight  black  brows  glowed 
eyes  of  deep,  deep  blue,  unfathomable  as  the 
sea.  They  were  of  that  strangely  disturbing 
shade  of  color  which  varies  with  every  emo- 
tion, and  reminds  one  of  the  changeable  ele- 
ment it  most  resembles.  Our  English  maid- 
ens have  little  serene  bits  of  the  sky  let  into 
their  faces  often  enough,  but  never  these 
passionate,  soul-stirring  glances,  kindling  in- 
to fierceness  or  melting  to  softness,  the  in- 
heritance of  these  Calabrian  women  from 
their  Saracenic  and  Hellenic  forbears.  The 
stately  grace  and  classic  regularity  of  fea- 
ture which  distinguished  this  woman  in  par- 
ticular attracted  my  attention,  almost  less, 
however,  than  a  certain  fateful  expression 
overshadowing  her  strange  beauty;  as 
tho  hers  was  no  common  lot  among  the 
daughters  of  men,  as,  indeed,  I  was  soon  to 
learn  to  my  cost  it  was  not. 

"  She  made  so  fine  a  subject  for  a  painter, 
standing  there  in  picturesque  costume  among 
the  rocks,  with  the  child  clasped  to  her 
bosom,  that  I  determined  to  beg  a  boon, 
when  in  her  choicest  Italian  she  began  to 
stammer  forth  words  of  gratitude  to  the 
savior  of  her  Jjambino.  I  pointed  to  my 
sketching  apparatus,  and  indicated  with  a 
smile  how  she  could  repay  me;  but  with  a 
gesture  that  would  have  done  honor  to  the 
famous  Rachel,  the  woman  started  back  as 
if  in  terror.  Then  she  stood  still  for  a  mo- 
ment, looking  on  the  ground,  evidently  the 
prey  of  conflicting  emotions. 


"  *  Ybh  M'Ai  go  awdy  to  your  own  country, 
signor,  and  show  the  picture  to  no  one — not  a 
single  person— in  mine,  after  you  have  got 
it  ? '  she  asked  in  slow,  deep  tones,  looking 
at  me  distrustfully  beneath  the  black  lashes. 

"  '  If  you  like,'  said  I  shrugging  my  shol- 
ders,  *  only  it  is  rather  hard  to  be  bound  by 
conditions  for  such  a  slight  return  as  it  is 
in  your  power  to  make,  signora,  after  I  have 
risked  my  neck  to  rescue  your  little  rascal 
there,  who  might  have  been  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  a  shapeless  mass,  at 
this  moment.' 

"  '  Ah  ! '  she  cried  with  sudden  pathos,  '  it 
is  not  that  I  am  ungrateful,  signor,  it  is  that 
I  am  afraid.' 

"  '  Good  heavens  !  woman.  I  will  do  you 
no  harm.' 

"  The  moment  this  exclamation,  with  its 
accompanying  laugh,  had  left  my  lips,  I  felt 
a  pang  of  humiliation,  for  this  magnificent 
creature  eyed  me  with  a  look  of  scorn  that 
spoke  volumes. 

*'  *  It  was  not  of  the  signor  I  was  thinking,' 
she  said,  quietly.  *  But  see,  the  hambino  is 
asleep.  Shall  I  lay  him  down,  or  stand  with 
him  in  my  arms  like  Our  Blessed  Lady  in 
the  pictures  ? ' 

"  I  told  her  to  keep  as  she  was,  and  falling 
to  worked  with  a  will,  for  every  moment 
some  fresh  beauty  seemed  to  develop  itself 
in  the  group  before  me.  Never  from  that 
moment  to  this  have  I  painted  with  such 
force  and  conviction  as  then.  The  impres- 
sion seemed  to  transfer  itself  from  my  brain 
onto  the  canvas  almost  without  an  effort, 
and  I  was  astonished  at  my  own  power. 

"  We  had  not  remained  in  the  exposed 
spot  at  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  as  it  was  no 
longer  the  view  that  was  my  object,  but  had 
retired  a  few  yards  beneath  the  shelter  of  a 
rock  which  kept  off  the  sun,  now  powerful 
enough  to  be  unpleasant;  and  as  at  last  I 
stepped  back  from  my  sketch  with  a  sigh  of 
satisfaction,  declaring  it  finished,  my  model 
gaA^e  a  scream  of  terror,  and  suddenly  ran 
forward  to  interpose  herself  between  me  and 
the  rock  behind. 

"  Wheeling  round  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
this  strange  behavior,  I  found  myself  con- 
fronted by  a  tall,  dark  fellow  of  picturesque 
though  villainous  aspect.  He  wore  the  usual 
velvet  jacket  and  breeches,  colored  stockings 
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juid  /L?oatskiu  suiidals  of  the  district,  but 
nddod  to  these  were  certain  half-military  ac- 
coiiteriiients,  and  the  kiiife  he  held  in  his 
uplifted  hand  was  anything  but  reassuring. 
•' '  Ah  !  murderer,  would  you  kill  the  sav- 
ior of  your  child  ? '  cried  Teresina,  as  in 
voluble  dialect  she  poured  forth  the  story  of 
the  rescue  and  how  she  came  to  stand  as  my 
model  out  of  gratitude. 

"  The  man  listened  with  his  heavy  brows 
drawn  down.  Some  of  the  evil  passion  died 
out  of  his  face  as  the  little  one  woke  up, 
stretching  out  its  arms  with  a  smile.  That 
smile  probably  saved  my  life  and  I  began  to 
breathe  more  freely  when,  without  a  word, 
the  intended  assassin  strode  up  to  the  sketch 
and  stood  with  folded  arms  lost  in  contem- 
plation. 

"  Even  the  commonest  Italian  is  more  or 
less  sensitive  to  artistic  influence,  it  having 
modified  the  race  for  ages;  and  I  could  see 
by  his  eye  that  this  lawless  individual  was 
capable  of  recognizing  whatever  merit  my 
sketch  possessed.  But  all  at  once  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  panther  slaying  some  unsus- 
pecting victim,  he  dug  his  knife  savagely 
through  the  canvas,  and  before  I  could  do 
more  than  utter  an  exclamation  it  hung  in 
shreds  and  ribbons  before  me. 
"'  Bello— hello— troppo  hello,  signor ! ' 
"  His  teeth  gleamed  white  and  even  be- 
tween the  red  lips  drawn  back  into  the  blue 
blackness  of  his  beard,  and  for  a  moment  the 
man  seemed  to  me  like  some  laughing  devil 
as  I  vainly  strove  to  express  my  anger.  An 
indistinct  recollection  is  still  with  me  of  my 
beautiful  model,  with  tears  of  humiliation  in 
her  eyes,  standing  like  some  fallen  angel  by 
the  side  of  the  liend  to  whom  she  had  evi- 
dentlj''  bound  herself,  and  making  furtive 
efforts  to  warn  me  of  some  fresh  danger, 
when  I  was  seized  from  behind,  pinioned, 
g«n.gged  and  blindfolded,  and  so,  utterly  at 
the  mercy  of  a  set  of  ruffians,  w^as  borne 

away  from  the  spot." 

II. 

"  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  details  of 
my  captivity,"  said  Neave,  after  a  pause, 
"  suffice  it  to  mention  that  the  knowledge  of 
whose  hands  I  had  fallen  into  dawned  on  me 
soon  enough. 

"  There  was  a  remarkable  brigand  in  Cala- 
bria at  that  time  known  by  the  name  of 


Lorenzo  Trecchi,  celebrated  for  having  quite 
recently  murdered  an  Englishman  and  an 
American  on  the  failure  of  his  exorbitant  de- 
mands for  ransom.  Now,  my  own  people 
are,  as  you  know,  considerably  wealthy,  so 
that  I  had  no  immediate  fear  of  sharing  the 
fate  of  those  unhappy  travelers.  Still,  as 
several  days  passed  without  any  answer  to 
the  appeals  I  had  been  compelled  to  write, 
my  mind  grew  more  uneasy,  and  Trecchi's 
conduct  toward  me  as  his  prisoner  grew  less 
reassuring  than  it  had  been  at  first. 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  compassion  of 
Teresina  things  would  have  gone  very  badly 
with  me  indeed.  She  was  a  strange  woman, 
full  of  passionate  impulses,  and  torn  by  con- 
flicting emotions.  Her  love  for  her  child, 
which  was  then  rather  over  two  years  old, 
with  the  head  of  a  cherubim  of  Raphael,  was 
something  almost  frantic  in  devotion,  and 
yet  the  blind  fatal  attachment  which  bound 
her  to  the  outlaw  often  seemed  to  triumph 
almost  over  maternal  instinct. 

"  High  up  in  the  mountains  the  brigand 
held  a  kind  of  rude  court;  for,  as  is  well 
known,  the  peasants  of  those  wild  districts 
have  an  admiration  for,  and  secret  sympathy 
with,  a  man  who  makes  war  upon  the  rich, 
and  is  often  generous  enough  to  the  poor. 
But  one  day  I  became  aware  of  some  un- 
usual danger  threatening  the  lawless  com- 
munity. Two  of  their  number,  it  seemed, 
had  been  captured  by  a  party  of  soldiers 
sent  out  at  last  by  the  authorities  to  smoke 
this  thieves'  nest,  and  as  these  two  might  be 
led  to  turn  informers  it  w^as  thought  ex- 
pedient to  remove  into  still  more  inaccessible 
quarters.  Once  more  I  was  gagged,  blind- 
folded and  led  over  rough  ways,  then  thrown 
into  the  further  blackness  of  the  cave,  which 
was  to  serve  as  the  home  of  Trecchi  and 
Teresina  until  all  pursuit  was  over. 

"  Days  passed,  and  the  brigand,  whose  fol- 
lowers had  dispersed  for  a  time,  lay  in  sulky 
silence,  his  hand  continually  on  a  weapon  in- 
tended to  put  an  end  to  my  existence  should 
I  attempt  an  impossible  escape.  By  his  side 
was  a  goatskin  bottle  gradually  growing 
emptier,  for  like  many  civilized  folks  down 
on  their  luck  he  had  flown  to  its  contents 
for  consolation. 

"  The  horror  and  misery  of  that  cramped 
confinement  will  never  be  effaced  from  my 
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recollection.  Even  poor  little  Tonino  was 
miserable,  and  to  stifle  his  wailings  the 
mother  had  continually  to  rock  him  ta  sleep 
within  her  arms.  Every  now  and  then  tlie 
wretched  woman  was  sent  out  by  her 
ruflianly  lord  to  reconnoiter  or  to  fetch  pro- 
visions, returning  completelj'^  spent  by  the 
long  roundabout  distances  she  had  traveled 
to  avoid  detection.  But  the  child  whom  she 
always  carried  with  her  was  sportive  and 
joyous  from  breathing  the  fresh  air,  and  that 
seemed  to  recompense  her  for  tlie  fatigue. 

"  *  Teresina,'  growled  the  brigand,  after 
two  weeks  of  inactivity  and  pota.tions  that 
would  have  killed  an  ordinary  individual, 
'  go  thou  to  the  toAMi  and  see  if  there  is  yet 
a  letter  from  the  sUjnor  witli  news  that  the 
terms  of  his  ransom  have  been  agreed  to;  for 
by  the  Holy  Mother  I  weary  of  his  company, 
and  his  keep  is  too  expensive  for  poor  folks 
like  us,'  he  ended,  with  a  brutal  explosion  of 
mirth  that  rumbled  througii  the  cavern  and 
made  my  blood  curdle. 

"  '  Thou  knowest  well  enough  I  cannot  go,' 
answered  Teresina,  gloomilj^  for  the  child 
had  suddenly  fallen  ill  and  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  in  a  high  fever. 

"  Trecchi  sat  upright  and  looked  at  her 
with  one  of- his  compelling  glances. 

"  •  The  money  ! '  he  said,  fiercely.  *  I  must 
have  the  money,  to  get  away  from  this  ac- 
cursed land,  where  they  hunt  me  down  like  a 
dog.' 

"  Teresina  rose  to  her  feet  with  a 
smothered  shriek,  both  hands  clasped  tightly 
on  her  heaving  bosom. 

"  '  And  for  that  thy  child  may  die;  for  the 
paltry,  ill-gotten  gold  which  will  purchase 
thy  freedom  and  our  desertion  ! ' 

"  Her  voice  broke  into  a  sob.  It  was  no 
longer  the  proud  Teresina,  who  bore  her 
false  honors  like  a  queen  among  the  rude 
peasantry,  but  the  passionate,  loving  woman, 
already  feeling  herself  helpless  and  betrayed. 

"  From  the  dark  corner  where  I  witnessed 
all  that  passed  I  could  see  a  crafty  smile 
steal  over  the  brigand's  features. 

'•  *  Is  not  my  freedom  the  same  as  thine, 
Teresina  ? '  he  asked,  putting  on  the  wiles 
of  a  lover  '  Thou  art  too  beautiful  to  live  in 
these  savage  places,  and  the  cherub  there, 
wouldst  thou  not  like  to  see  him  strut  about 
like  a  little  lord  ?  '  he  added,  shifting  himself 


nearer  to  where  the  child  lay,  SO  that  he 
could  stroke  its  flushed  cheek  with  his  finger. 

"  A  deep  sigh  quivered  from  the  woman's 
breast. 

"  'Ah,  Lorenzo,'  she  murmured,  *  thou 
could'st  ever  do  with  me  as  thou  pleased.' 

"  '  Then  will  I  make  thee  a  tine  lady,'  he 
answered,  showing  his  white  teeth.  '  Come 
Teresina,  leave  the  little  one  with  me,  I  will 
nurse  him  so  that  he  sliall  be  well  at  thy  re- 
turn.' 

"  Won  over  by  his  persuasions  the  woman 
at  last  consented  to  undertake  the  long  and 
hazardous  journey  into  the  town,  where  she 
stood  every  chance  of  being  recognized,  and 
perliaps  never  returning  an3^  more.  Mean- 
while, Trecchi  sat  by  his  sick  child,  drinking 
as  usual  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  primi- 
tive bottle,  whose  contents  appeared  inex- 
haustible. Once  or  twice,  seized  with  a  fit 
of  generosity,  he  passed  the  cup  to  me. 

"  '  Keep  your  spirits  up,  signor,  for  your 
fate  will  soon  be  decided,  one  way  or  an- 
other.' He  grinned,  and  not  daring  to  re- 
fuse his  offer,  I  poured  its  contents  stealth- 
ily on  the  ground  and  passed  the  vessel  back 
to  him. 

"  Presently  I  observed  signs  of  restless- 
ness and  unusual  excitement  about  him. 
He  crawled  close  to  the  entrance  to  the  cave, 
and  laid  his  ear  to  the  ground.  After  re- 
peating this  performance  several  times  he 
crept  back  to  where  I  lay,  and  having  pin- 
ioned the  one  arm  that  was  left  free,  once 
more  placed  the  gag  within  my  mouth.  My 
heart  beat  tumultuously,  for  I  knew  then 
there  was  some  chance  of  a  rescue;  though 
he  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  blow  my 
brains  out. 

"  In  moments  of  great  peril  one's  senses 
become  preternaturally  acute,  and  by  de- 
grees I  became  aware  of  dull  vibrations  in 
the  rocky  ground  like  the  trampling  of  heavy 
feet.  Then  a  confused  murmur  like  voices 
indistinct  and  far  away  crept  through  the 
opening  of  the  cave,  which  was  most  art- 
fully concealed  from  the  outside,  and  I  could 
hear  Trecchi  crunch  his  teeth  with  rage. 
The  enemy  was  on  his  track. 

"  There  was  only  one  chance  left  him.  It 
was  still  quite  possible  these  emissaries  of 
justice  had  merely  stumbled  on  this  spot  by 
chance  in  their  search  among  the  mountains, 
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aud  seeing  no  marks  to  rouse  their  suspi- 
cions they  niiglit  innocently  depart. 

"  This  seemed  about  to  be  the  case;  for  the 
body  of  men  were  apparently  on  the  ledge  of 
rock  outside,  when  one  of  them  exclaimed: 
'  We  must  push  on,  comrades,  or  the  night 
will  be  down  upon  us,  and  per  Bacco,  there 
is  not  hiding-place  enough  here  for  a  weasel 
or  a  rabbit.  Unless  Lorenzo  Trecchi  has 
dived  down  into  the  mountains  we  must 
catch  him  sooner  or  later,  so  forward  I  say, 
for  the  sake  of  duiy  and  the  reward  of  extra 
diligence  offered  by  Government.' 

"A  laugh  greeted  this  speech,  mingled 
with  the  rattle  of  muskets  as  the  men  once 
more  sholdered  their  pieces,  but  w^ithin  the 
cavern  rose  the  sudden  fretful  wail  of  a  sick 
child.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  plaintive 
cry,  nor  the  swift  ferocity  with  which  it 
was  silenced,  while  the  brigand's  eyes 
glowed  like  fires  of  hell  in  the  darkness. 

"'What  was  that?'    cried  a  soldier. 

"  '  I  heard  nothing,'  answered  his  compan- 
ion, '  but  see,  there  goes  an  eagle  carrying 
a  lamb  or  a  kid  in  its  talons,  high  up  over 
our  heads.  No  doubt  its  victim  squeaked. 
Ah,  it  is  the  king  of  birds!  I  should  like  to 
get  a  shot.'  • 

*'  The  conversation  died  away,  and  with  it 
died  my  hopes  of  a  rescue  and  the  brigand's 
fears  of  being  captured.  How  the  hours 
passed  till  Teresina's  return  I  hardly  know- 
only  the  child  did  not  cry  once  all  that  time, 
and  Trecchi  went  on  drinking. 

"At  last  the  concealment  of  the  entrance 
was  pushed  aside,  and  I  saw  it  was  night 
in  the  outer  Avorld  as  the  woman  crept  in. 
She  set  about  lighting  the  dark  lantern, 
which  threw  its  gleam  on  the  brutal  yet 
handsome  countenance  of  the  man  she 
loved,  now  sunk  in  an  intoxicated  slumber, 
and  on  the  pallid  face  of  her  little  child.  In 
a  moment  she  had  caught  it  to  her  bosom. 
A  thrill  of  horror  went  through  me,  for  the 
child  was  dead! " 

III. 

"  Only  a  man  who  has  lain  bound  for  days 
together  in  the  depths  of  a  dark  and  fetid 
cavern  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the  bles- 
sing of  fresh  air  and  the  use  of  his  legs,  and 
as  the  morning  sun  shone  on  the  dirty  little 
Italian  town,  it  seemed  to  me  the  most  beau- 


tiful place  In  Ihe  world,  simply  because  I 
was*  at  liberty  to  stroll  through  its  tortuous 
streets,  and  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous,  ges- 
ticulating crowd  gathered  in  its  market- 
place. 

"  News  had  gone  abroad  that  Lorenzo 
Trecchi,  the  notorious  brigand,  had  been 
captured  at  last,  and  that  summary  justice 
was  to  be  meted  out  to  him  for  his  misdeeds. 
A  kind  of  horrible  fascination  drew  me  to 
the  spot,  and  as  yet  I  hardly  realized  what 
was  about  to  happen— that  a  human  being 
was  to  surrender  up  his  soul  to  the  myste- 
rious hereafter  in  the  presence  of  gaping, 
vulgar  curiosity,  and  to  make  an  exhibition 
of  his  death  agony  for  the  eager  eyes  of  hun- 
dreds of  his  fellow  creatures. 

"  Noon  w^as  approaching,  and  the  heat  was 
already  almost  unbearable,  when  a  platoon 
of  soldiers  marched  into  the  space  already 
guarded  from  the  multitude  for  fear  of  a 
rescue,  and  the  prisoner  was  brought  forth 
and  placed  some  yards  in  front  of  them. 

"  The  brigand's  appearance  was  wild  and 
haggard.  He  held  his  head  high,  and  trod 
with  some  dignity,  while  his  ej^es  roved 
fiercely  over  the  crowd  as  if  in  search  of  his 
betrayer,  for  even  at  that  solemn  moment  he 
would  have  plunged  his  knife  iuto  an  ene- 
my's breast  with  something  approaching  to 
triumph,  had  he  been  able  to  do  so. 

"  There  was  a  murmur  of  voices  and  ex- 
clamations as  women  stood  on  tip-toe  and 
children  were  hoisted  to  get  a  better  view 
of  the  famous  brigand;  then  there  was  a 
sudden  silence.  A  priest  had  stepped  forward 
and  offered  the  crucifix  to  the  lips  of  Lo- 
renzo Trecchi,  who  kissed  it  with  the  me- 
chanical devotion  of  an  Italian  peasant,  en- 
deavoring at  the  same  time  to  make  the  ac- 
customed sign  of  tlie  cross.  A  look  of  sudden 
and  terrible  rage  swept  across  his  dark 
countenance  as  he  realized  his  own  helpless- 
ness, for  his  arms  were  securely  pinioned 
and  the  action  he  had  attempted  was  impos- 
sible. 

"All  at  once  the  sonorous  chanting  of  the 
priest  arose  above  the  heads  of  the  kneeling 
crowd.  He  was  praying  for  the  soul  which 
had  erred  on  earth,  and  was  about  to  be 
committed  to  the  purifying  pains  of  purga- 
tory. His  deep,  rolling  accents  rose  into  the 
blue  sky,  and  were  echoed  back  from  the  de- 
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caying,  picturesque  buildings  which  jutted 
out  on  each  side  of  the  old  market-place,  and 
frowned  down  on  a  scene  they  had  not  been 
unaccustomed  to  witness  in  the  old  days  of 
the  middle  ages.  Only  the  uniforms  of  the 
soldiery  were  changed,  the  people  seemed 
much  the  same  as  their  forefathers,  who 
had  prayed  and  wept,  sung  and  laughed  on 
the  self-same  spot  in  bygone  times. 

"  But  in  all  that  immense  kneeling  crowd 
was  one  figure  which  stood  erect,  rigid  as 
stone,  gazing  at  the  prisoner.  It  was  a 
woman  with  a  face  like  a  mask,  white,  ex- 
pressionless, immovable— only  in  the  cavern- 
ous eyes  burned  a  fire  that  seemed  to  antici- 
pate the  tortures  of  hell  for  the  doomed  man 
as  his  glance  was  slowly  but  surely  drawn 
in  that  direction.  Teresina  stood  like  a 
statue  of  avenging  Fate,  her  dead  babe 
clasped  to  her  bosom,  and  Lorenzo  Trecchi 
gazing  at  her  knew  how  it  was  he  came  at 
last  to  die.    She  had  betrayed  him. 

"  The  priest  had  ceased  to  pray,  and  the 
people  rose  from  their  knees.  In  a  second  a 
bandage  was  passed  across  the  brigand's 
eyes.    Then  there  was  a  sharp  word  of  com- 


mand, a  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the  magni- 
ficent form  of  Lorenzo  Trecchi  fell  lifeless  to 
the  ground. 

"A  sigh  went  up  from  the  crowd,  and  then 
their  tongues  were  once  more  let  loose,  busy 
weaving  a  southern  halo  of  romance  round 
the  chronicle  of  bold  deeds  done  by  one  who 
was  now  no  more  than  a  name, 

"And  how  did  Teresina  come  to  be  my 
model?  Ah,  well,  poor  woman,  things  went 
hardly  enough  with  her  after  the  brigand's 
death.  She  fell  ill,  and  would  have  died 
had  I  not  recommended  her  to  the  care  of  a 
charitable  lady.  Then  she  came  to  me  and 
begged  I  would  paint  this  picture.  She  was 
willing  to  come  to  England,  for  in  her  na- 
tive land  she  had  suffered  too  much  torture. 
Now  you  may  see  the  picture.  It  is  a  strik- 
ing subject— Title :  '  Execution  of  a  Brigand,' 
for  the  catalogue;  *A  Soul's  Tragedy,'  for 
the  superstitious,  heart-broken  woman,  who 
denounced  her  husband  and  the  murderer  of 
her  child,  and  who  has  gone  through  the 
agony  of  recalling  this  scene  to  mind  in 
hopes  that  thereby  she  may  redeem  his  spirit 
from  somei  years  of  torment." 


METHODS  OF  PRESERVING  MEAT. 


BY    D.     ALLEN    WILLEY. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  contracts 
were  made  to  furnish  both  branches  of  the 
service  with  large  quantities  of  canned 
meats,  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  enormous 
sale  of  these  goods  throughout  the  country 
had  caused  them  to  be  considered  among 
the  staple  articles,  and  naturally  the  Govern- 
ment availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  to 
vary  the  usual  fare  of  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors by  making  contracts  involving  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  addition  to  canned  meats, 
arrangements  were  made  to  supply  what 
was  considered  fresh  beef,  which  the  con- 
tractors declared  would  be  delivered  im  the 
West  Indies  in  such  a  condition  that  it  could 
be  cooked  and  eaten  in  the  same  manner  as 
at  home.  It  was  loaded  on  transports  and 
other  vessels  and  sent  to  different  points  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  while  train  loads  of 


what  was  termed  fresh  beef  and  tinned 
meats  were  delivered  at  the  mobilization 
camps.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  different 
forms  of  typhoid  fever  and  bowel  complaints 
formed  the  majority  of  fatal  diseases  in  the 
camps  and  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  the  tes- 
timony of  prominent  physicians,  not  only 
in  the  military  service,  but  in  civil  life,  that 
meat  which  has  become  contaminated  in  any 
form,  will,  as  a  rule,  develop  some  trouble 
of  the  organs  referred  to,  either  in  a  danger- 
ous or  mild  form.  The  symptoms  of  ptomaine 
poisoning,  as  it  is  termed,  are  usually  mani- 
fested in  this  portion  of  the  system  first. 

The  preservation  of  beef  and  other  meat 
in  a  fresh  state  for  Government  use,  and  for 
commercial  purposes,  has  been  a  subject  of 
interest  to  foreign  chemists  for  many  years. 
The  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  for  instance, 
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require  jjarrisons  to  be  stationed  at  all  points 
on  the  ^lobe  from  tlie  far  Nortli  to  places 
under  the  equator.       To   furnish   preserved 
food,  such  as  beef  and  mutton,  in  quantities 
to  these  garrisons,  has  induced  the  English 
(Tovernment  to  expend  large. sums  of  money 
in   determining  the  best  processes.       Speci- 
mens of  flesh  treated  by  various  chemicals 
have  been  sent  to  the  West  Indies  frequently 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  but  the 
conclusions   of   the   scientists   under   whom 
the  tests  were  made  have  been  that  nothing 
of  its  character  can  be  preserved  even  a  few 
days  in  the  cbmate  of  Jamaica  for  instance, 
without  a  continual  surrounding  of  atmos- 
phere close  to  the  freezing  point  or  below  it. 
In  short,  only  one  process   except  that  of  re- 
frigeration has  been  successful  in  preserv- 
ing meat  of  any  kind.    This  is  where  the 
substance  has  been  thoroughly  dried,  or  as  it 
is  termed  in  South  America,  converted  into 
"  jerked  "  beef.    In  the  experiments  the  ar- 
ticles were  placed  in  cans  and  after  being 
boiled  in  water  for  a  certain  period  at  a 
temperature  of  from  212  to  240  degrees,  the 
air  was  expelled  from  the  receptacle  by  a 
patent    process,    and    it    was    hermetically 
sealed.      Another  experiment  was  to  place 
the  article  in  a  vat  of  melted  paraffin  and 
cook  it.    When  cooled  the  paraffin  formed  a 
solid  substance  which  prevented  the  air  from 
touching  the  food.    In  another  process,  brine 
was  forced  into  the  tissues  of  the  carcass,  as 
soon  as  the  animal  was  killed,  replacing  the 
blood.    This  is  as  a  substitute  for  the  can- 
ning process.    Still  another  was  to  place  the 
animal  alive  in  a  receptacle  where  it  would 
inhale  carbonic  oxide.    It  was  then  killed, 
the  carcass  opened,  and  the  interior  exposed 
to  the  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.    It  was 
then  cut  up  and  placed  in  tins  hermetically 
sealed.    Still  another  process  used  consider- 
ably in  South  America  has  been  to  utifize 
bi-sulphite  of  lime,  and  place  the  meat  in 
casks    with    a    preparation    including    this 
chemical. 

The  quality  of  the  preserved  meat  in  most 
of  these  processes  was  so  poor  that  in  many 
instances  it  was  deemed  unfit  for  use,  and 
quantities  placed  on  board  war  ships  for  ex- 
perimental purposes  caused  diseases  very 
similar  to  those  from  which  many  of  our 
army    and    navy    suffered  during  the  war. 


The  statements  of  such  high  officers  as  Cap- 
tain Selwyn,  of  the  British  Navy,  go  to  prove 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  drying 
method,  all  were  failures,  as  far  as  attempts 
were  made  to  utilize  these  meats  in  warm 
climates.  In  the  Arctic  regions  some  of  the 
meats  prepared  have  kept  in  a  fair  condition. 
In  spite  of  the  large  sums  of  money  which 
have  been  spent  in  perfecting  processes  in 
the  United  States  for  the  preservation  of 
beef  in  its  natural  form,  nothing  has  yet 
been  found  which  will  keep  it  more  than  a 
few  hours  after  being  exposed  in  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  tropics.  Meats 
which  have  been  placed  in  cans  have  nat- 
urally been  kept  a  longer  period,  but  the  dif- 
ference of  temperature  between  the  Western 
States  and  Cuba  during  the  war  affected  all 
of  the  packages  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Most  of  the  meat  intended  for  consumption 
in  this  country,  and  some  of  that  which  goes 
abroad  in  steamers  fitted  with  refrigeration 
compartments,  is  left  in.  the  cold  storage 
rooms  until  ready  to  be  transferred  into  re- 
frigerator cars  and  shipped  to  the  market. 
Constantly  surrounded  by  the  temperature 
indicated,  it  can  be  preserved  without  danger 
of  decomposition  or  becoming  tainted. 

To  keep  meat  which  is  to  be  sent  to  points 
where  it  must  be  exposed  to  a  normal  tem- 
perature, and  where  it  may  be  hung  in  the 
market  for  a  few  hours  until  sold,  a  painting 
process  is  employed  at  times.  This  consists 
in  covering  all  cuts  and  other  wounds  on  the 
surface  of  the  meat  with  a  preparation 
which,  as  it  hardens,  literally  forms  a  thin 
glass  over  them,  rendering  the  cuts  air- 
tight. The  composition  is  pronounced  by 
chemists  to  be  harmless,  and  dissolves  in  the 
process  of  cooking.  When  the  beef  is  to  be 
exposed  a  long  period,  several  processes  have 
been  used.  One  is  to  expose  the  various 
pieces  to  the  action  of  fumes  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  and  to  a  certain  extent  cooking  it  in 
this  manner.  As  the  painting  process  ex- 
cludes the  oxygen  from  the  interior  of  the 
meat,  and  thus  prevents  putrefaction  tem- 
porarily, gas  is  supposed  to  kill  all  parasitic 
germs  and  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the 
oxygen  in  decomposition.  The  latter  opera- 
tion is  performed  on  the  halves,  quarters  and 
other  large  portions  of  the  animal.  Still 
another  and  much  more  common  method  is 
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to  utilize  chemicals,  both  by  injecting  and  by 
applying  to  the  surface.  The  meat  is  cut  into 
sections,   varying   from   12  to   16  inches   in 
thickness,   and  about   two  feet   in   length— 
a  convenient  size  for  placing  in  packages. 
It  is  suspended  in  a  room  where  is  applied  a 
solution   which  consists  of  35  parts  of  borax, 
2G  parts  of  boric  acid,  25  parts  of  saltpetre 
and  9  parts  of  common  table  salt,  or  a  por- 
tion of  salicylic  acid    equal  to  the  strength 
of  the  salt.       Through   holes   made   a  few 
inches  apart  in  the  meat  the  combination  is 
forced  bj'  a  special  apparatus  until  the  tis- 
sue is  entirely  filled  with  it.  Another  method 
is  to  coat  the  meat  with  it,  and,  after  rub- 
bing the  surface  vigorously  with  the  hands 
in  order  to  work  the  solution  inside  the  sur- 
face,  to  apply  a   second   and   sometimes   a 
third   coating.    In   the   United   States   meat 
has  been  preserved  in  this  way  at  a  tem- 
perature of  70  degrees  for  several  days,  and 
sometimes  over  a  week,   without  being  in- 
jured, as  far  as  can  be  noted.    It  has  a  pe- 
culiar flavor,  however,  and  after  being  ex- 
posed for  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  at  the  tem- 
perature noted,  changes  color  slightly  and 
gives  forth  a  nauseous  odor,  while  it  is  ex- 
tremely unpalatable  to  the  taste.      In  the 
combination  which  we  have  described,  the 
borax,  unless  taken  into  the  system  in  large 
quantities,  is  harmless,  also  the  table  salt. 
Less  than  one  grain  of  the  salicylic  acid, 
however,  will  check  the  digestion,  and  as  the 
quantity  absorbed  is  increased  it  has  a  tend- 
ency to  eat  away  the  coating  of  the  stomach, 
also  of  the  bowels,  producing  dysentery  and 
other  similar  troubles.    The  boric  acid  also 
affects  these  organs  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, according  to  the  character  and  health 
of  the  patient,  while  the  saltpetre  acts  di- 
rectly and  often  injuriously  upon  the  kid- 
neys.     Shipments  of  the  meat  prepared  by 
the  process  last  described  frequently  become 
covered  with  a  mold  very   similar   to  that 
found  on  fruits  which  have  begun  to  decay. 
The   mold   is  caused   by   the  action   of   the 
watery  matter  washed  against  the  surface, 
while  the  meat  is  in  the  packages,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  vessel.      When  the  pieces  are 
hung  up,  the  swaying  mentioned   forces  the 
juice,  if  it  can  be  termed  such,  from  the  in- 
side to  the  surface,  producing  the  mold,  or 
as  it  is  termed  by  the  soldiers,  the  "  beard." 


One  of  the  principal  methods  of  canning 
the  meat  is  to  place  a  certain  number  of 
pieces,  with  the  bones  removed,  in  what  is 
termed  a  metal  chamber.    Steam  is  then  in- 
jected and  the  meat  really  cooked  in  this 
manner.    Shortly  after  the  steam  is  applied, 
it  condenses  on  the  surface  and  draws  the 
natural  juices  which  drop  from  the  pieces. 
The  chamber  is  provided  with  a  double  bot- 
tom,  the  first  being  perforated.      Through 
these  holes  the  liquid,  which  really  contains 
most  of  the  nourishing  properties,  drops  and 
is  collected.    The  solid  part  is  then  cut  into 
smaller  portions,  to  be  placed  in  cans  and 
sealed  in  the  usual  manner,  or  it  is  some- 
times treated  with  the  chemicals  referred  to 
and  shipped  away  to  be  utilized  for  cooking 
purposes  in  its  natural  shape.    The  effect  of 
the  steaming  process  and  the  extraction  of 
the  juice  is  to  leave  the  meat  a  mass  of  al- 
most tasteless  fiber  and  fatty  substance. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,   when  the 
Government  called  for  bids  for  furnishing 
meat,  it  is  understood  that  a  number  of  the 
larger  packing  companies  very  largely  en- 
gaged in  shipping  abroad  were  unprepared 
to  fill  the  extra  demand.    They  were  obliged 
to  prepare  their  products  on  a  larger  scale 
than  usual  and  every  means  which  would 
hasten  the  preparation   was   adopted.    The 
chances   of  preserving  beef    chemically   or 
otherwise  treated  in  the  tropics    is  a  prob- 
lem which  has  never  been  solved.      It  was 
calculated,    however,    that    meat     sent     to 
Cuba  and   Porto   Rico   would  be  well   pre- 
served on  shipboard,  through  cold  storage, 
and  that  it  would  be  eaten  almost  within  a 
few   hours   after  taken   out   of   the   cargo. 
This,   however,   was   an  error.    As   is   well 
known,  many  of  the  transports  were  delayed 
off  Santiago,  for  example,  in  a  temperature 
which  was  very  high,  converting  the  vessel 
holds  into  hot  rooms,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances where  refrigeration   had  been  pro- 
vided.     After  being  kept  in   such   a  tem- 
perature and  the  close  confinement  of  the 
hold,  it  was  no  small  wonder  that  the  meat 
in  spite  of  all  its  treatment  had  become  liter- 
ally putrid,  and  that  the  canned  beef  was  in 
as  bad  condition,  if  not  worse.    Even  the  trip 
from    the   Atlantic   seaports   to   the    Cuban 
ports  in  some  cases  required  three  or  four 
days,  during  which  the  thermometer  on  the 
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vessels  registered  far  above  the  summer  heat     should  have  taught  our  owu  a  lesson  in  the 
of    the    United    States.      Consequently     the     futility  of  sending  beef  to  such  a  climate  as 


process  of  putrefaction  was  very  rapid,  and 
l)a(tcria  were  no  doubt  present  in  large 
(lujiutities  in  what  was  offered  as  food  for 
not  only  the  men,  but  also  the  otiicers.  The 
e\i)erience     of     the     English     Government 


tlie    West   Indies,    except    thoroughly    dried. 
Hut  it  is  evident  that  the  Administration  re- 
lied too  much  upon  the  supposed  safe  proc- 
esses of  preservation. 
Baltimoke, 


A    MEMORIAL   TO    SENATOR   MORRILL. 

BY    PROF.     EDWIN     ERLE    SPARKS, 
Of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


A'ekv  many  hopes  have  rested  upon  the 
possibilities  presented  by  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States,  Acquired  by  cession 
of  some  of  the  original  States  and  by  subse- 
quent national  expansion  to  the  total  amount 
of  over  a  billion  acres,  they  stretched  away 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  inviting  migration,  set- 
tlement and  cultivation.  Many  purchasers 
had  little  save  hope  to  build  upon  and  soon 
found  themselves  unable  to  make  the  pay- 
ments required  by  the  public  land  offices. 
The  panic  of  1S37  caused  the  commercial 
world  to  feel  temporarily  what  the  agricul- 
tural interests  suffered  constantly.  Endur- 
ing the  diminishing  returns  of  the  farm  by 
haphazard  cultivation,  unaccustomed  to  the 
levy  of  a  fertilizer,  w^earied  by  empty  plans 
for  relief  in  tariffs  and  warehousing 
schemes,  they  turned  more  frequently  to  leg- 
islation for  succor.  Congress  passed  many 
relief  bills  for  land  debtors,  but  the  more 
advanced  among  agriculturists  realized 
that  such  expedients  were  making  the  farm- 
ers dependents  and  were  but  temporary. 
Permanent  improvement  could  come  only 
from  more  intelligent  farming.  Agricultural 
chemistry  seemed  to  promise  better  things  if 
the  farmer's  sons  could  but  become  skilled 
in  its  mysteries. 

Therefore,  petitions  began  to  reach  Con- 
gress from  the  agricultural  districts  asking 
the  setting  aside  of  part  of  the  public  lands 
for  the  establishment  of  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  kindred  arts.  Many  States  and 
some  individuals  had  already  founded  such 
institutions,  but  they  were  hampered  by  lack 
of  funds.  In  1858  a  bill  passed  each  House 
of  Congress  giving  to  each    State    twenty 


thousand  acres  of  public  land  for  every  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  to  w^hich  the  Stjite 
was  entitled.  The  donation  was  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  "  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts."  Tho  the 
amount  of  land  thus  to  be  disposed  of  was 
almost  six  million  acres,  there  was  little  op- 
position to  the  measure  save  from  those 
Western  States  which  might  suffer  from  the 
foreign  landlordism  likely  to  result,  and  also 
from  those  who  found  no  warrant  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  for  the  existence  of 
such  a  national  institution  within  the  bor- 
ders of  a  State.  This  latter  doubt,  together 
with  the  question  of  the  power  of  Congress 
to  appropriate  money  for  such  purpose, 
formed  the  cause  of  the  veto  which  President 
Buchanan  placed  on  the  bill. 

The  Congress  of  1862,  divested  by  seces- 
sion of  its  strict  construction  element,  turned 
aside  from  the  conduct  of  a  great  war  to 
consider  again  this  question.  The  measure 
was  championed  in  the  House  by  the  Hon. 
Justin  Smith  Morrill,  member  from  Vermont, 
author  of  the  tariff  act  of  1861,  and  rapidly 
gaining  that  prominence  which  w^as  to  put 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  next  Congress.  He  had  for 
manj^  years  been  identified  with  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  his  native  State,  and  his 
earnest  efforts  for  the  passage  of  the  bill 
gave  to  the  act  of  July  2d,  1861,  the  title  of 
the  "  Morrill  Act." 

Every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union  ac- 
cepted the  easy  terms  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment and  either  established  a  new  "  land 
grant "  college  or  endowed  an  existing  one. 
In  some  States  the  income  was  divided  to 
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make  separate  schools  for  negroes.  At  pres- 
ent the  students  in  these  colleges  and  schools 
number  over  twenty-'five  thousand;  their 
combined  faculties  reach  almost  two  thou- 
sand; their  incomes  amount  to  more  than 
^5,000,000  annually.  They  include  such  well- 
known  institutions  as  Cornell,  Purdue,  and 
the  Universities  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Kansas  and  California. 

Every  student  who  has  enjoyed  the  bene- 
lits  of  the  free  instruction  in  these  institutions 
is  the  beneficiary  of  Senator  Morrill.  It  is 
shown  bj'  census  that  fully  75  per  cent,  of 
the  students  so  included  are  children  of  par- 
ents who  did  not  have  a  college  education. 
That  is  the  hope  of  the  future.  It  is  true 
that  the  alumni  are  as  yet  young  because  the 
colleges  are  young.  Few  have  had  time  to 
acquire  a  competence  in  life  and  fewer  still 
perhaps  have  inherited  one.  But  if  each  one 
should  make  some  effort,  a  worthy  testi- 
monial to  Senator  Morrill  would  be  the  re- 
sult. 

The  form  Avhicli  such  a  memorial  should 
take  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  best  monu- 
ment possible  already  exists  in  the  compara- 
tively free  instruction  afforded  in  these  great 


colleges.  But  even  the  small  expense  in- 
volved in  a  college  course  no  doubt  prevents 
many  from  undertaking  it,  and  certainly 
compels  many  to  leave  without  completing 
it.  The  per  cent,  of  graduates  to  total  num- 
ber of  students  entering  is  smaller  in  these 
land  grant  colleges  than  in  any  other  class 
of  colleges.  Suppose  the  alumni  and  students 
of  each  of  these  colleges  sliould  endow  a 
free  scholarship  in  their  several  alma  maters. 
It  would  mean  possibilities  for  some  sixty 
young  men  and  women.  Ilie  results  cannot 
be  measured. 

The  building  of  a  monument  of  stone  to 
Senator  Morrill  may  well  be  left  to  other 
agencies;  the  erection  of  a  monument  even 
more  enduring  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  heirs 
of  his  beneficent  efforts.  It  ^'ould  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  liberal  views  which  character- 
ized his  entire  connection  with  higher  educa- 
tion at  public  expense.  It  would  be  but  a 
worthj'  tribute  to  the  man  who  not  only 
fathered  the  bill  of  1862,  but  lent  his  energy 
to  every  later  act  of  similar  nature  during 
his  long  subsequent  public  service  of  thirty- 
six  years. 

Chicago,  III. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  INDEPENDENCE  IN    KOREA. 

BY    ROBERT    E.     SPEER, 
Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 


Seoul  has  just  passed  through  a  serious 
riot  and  the  country  is  moving  through  a 
crisis,  which,  altho  disturbing  in  some 
respects,  indicates  an  encouraging  awaken- 
ing among  the  people.  The  result  has  been 
a  victory  for  the  people,  and  a  distinct  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  pop- 
ular government.  The  King  has  for  some 
time  been  promising  to  carry  out  several  re- 
forms, but  as  he  invariably  broke  his  prom- 
ises, a  large  gathering  of  people  led  by  the 
"  Independence  Club,"  finally  gathered  and 
made  six  definite  requests. 

The  "  Independence  Club  "  was  organized 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Philip  Jaisohn,  a 
Korean  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
United  States,  became  a  successful  physi- 
cian in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  a  mem- 


l)er  of  the  Covenant  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  that  city.  Returning  to  Korea,  he  be- 
came adviser  to  the  Korean  Government  af- 
ter the  war  betw^een  China  and  Japan,  and 
established  TJie  Independent,  a  lively  out- 
spoken paper  issued  three  times  a  week  at 
Seoul  in  both  Korean  and  English.  Dr. 
Jaisohn  was  too  aggressive  and  advanced 
for  the  Government,  however,  and  returned 
to  the  United  States  last  year,  Mr.  Yun, 
who  had  been  educated  at  Nashville,  Teun., 
and  Vanderbilt  University,  a  devout  Chris- 
tian and  a  preacher  of  the  Southern  Meth- 
odist Mission  to  Korea,  succeeding  him  as 
president  of  the  club  and  editor  of  the  pa- 
per. 

The   Independence   Club  has   grown   very 
powerful.    It  has  been  the  only  organization 
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ill  the  country  composed  pf  men  who  could 
act  together  jind  who  had  a  definite  purpose. 
Accordingly  the  gatherings    of    the  club    to 
influence  the  King  were  very  significant  for 
Korea,  and  one  of  them  was  attended   by 
the  members  of  the  Government  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  King.    In  compliance  with  their 
report  he  afterward  agreed  to  the  "  Six  Ar- 
ticles," having  previously  conceded  the  de- 
mand  that   one-half   of   the   Privy   Council 
should  consist  of  men  elected  by  the  Inde- 
pendence Club.    On  the  morning  of  the  day 
set  for  this  election    seventeen  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  club  were  arrested  and  impris- 
oned.   The  president,  however,  escaped,  and 
found  refuge  in  a  foreign  house.    A  large 
crowd  of  people  gathered  in   front  of  the 
prison  demanding  either  the  release  of  the 
men  or  that  they  be  all  imprisoned,  as  they 
were  all   equally   guilty   if   any   crime   had 
been  committed.      Failing  in  this,  they  de- 
manded a  public  trial  for  the  prisoners,  and 
this  being  refused  they  also  refused  to  go 
home,    and    there   they    remained   day   and 
night  for  more  than  a  week,  through  cold 
and   rain.    In   the   meantime   the   prisoners 
were  tried  for  treason  on  a  forged  document, 
which  implicated  them  in  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  republic,  and  were  all  sentenced 
to  banishment.    One  of  them  was  Mr.  Hong, 
a  Christian  preacher,  and  as  he  had  been  ar- 
rested  on   American   property   without   the 
sanction  of  the  American  Minister,  Dr.  Al- 
len demanded  that  he  be   released,   which 
was  done.    He  at  once  went  to  prayer  meet- 
ing, went  home  to  see  his  family  and  then, 
returning  to  the  prison,  volimtarily  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  authorities,  preferring  to  share 
the  lot  of  his  compatriots  to  being  free  on  a 
technicality. 

The  people  did  not  disperse  and  within  a 
few  days  the  prisoners  were  set  free,  the 
King  announcing  that  he  was  satisfied  the 
document  was  fraudulent.  The  meeting, 
however,  refused  to  disperse,  demanding 
that  the  reforms  promised  be  put  into  exe- 
cution. Things  grew  worse,  until  some  court 
favorites  succeeded  in  reorganizing  an  old 
guild  known  as  "  The  Peddlers'  Club,"  and 
within  a  few  days  enrolled  as  members  a 
couple  of  thousand  of  the  most  disreputable 
of  the  coolies  in  and  out  of  the  city.  These 
armed  themselves  with  clubs  and  attacked 


the  people,  who,  being  Unarmed,  were  com- 
pelled to  flee.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  uprising.  The  people  at  once  armed 
fhomsolves  with  clubs  and  sot  out  to  meet 
the  Peddlers,  and  for  about  an  hour  a  pitched 
battle  of  probably  one  thousand  men  on 
each  side  fought  hand  to  hand  until  the  Ped- 
dlers gave  way  and  retreated  outside  the 
city,  the  retreat  soon  becoming  an  inglorious 
rout  which  did  not  stop  till  it  reached  the 
Hon  River,  three  miles  beyond.  The  mob, 
returning  to  the  city,  proceeded  to  demol- 
ish the  houses  of  the  leaders  of  the  Peddlers. 

The  King  then  promised  again  that  if  the 
people  would  disperse  and  go  home  he  would 
rodeem  his  former  promises.  For  a  time 
they  earnestly  refused,  but  finally,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Mr.  Yun,  the  president  of  the 
Independence  Club,  whom  the  King  sent  for 
and  again  definitely  assured  upon  his  honor 
that  he  would  do  the  things  promised,  they 
decided  to  go  home  for  three  days,  to  reas- 
semble at  two  p.  M.  Saturday,  November 
2Gth. 

Meanwhile  the  men  who  had  aroused  the 
I'eddlers  were  still  enjoying  the  protection 
of  the  King  who  was  under  promise  to 
grant  reforms,  the  Peddlers  were  assembled 
three  miles  from  the  city  with  numbers  of 
them  still  within  the  city,  living  at  the  ex- 
pense, it  was  understood,  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  steadily  preparing  a  good  supply 
of  clubs,  etc.,  and  there  was  not  a  sign 
from  the  palace  that  indicated  the  King's 
intention  to  fulfil  his  promises.  The  Eng- 
lish Minister  cabled  to  Weiheiwei  for  a  gun- 
boat, which  at  once  came  and  sent  up  a 
small  guard  of  marines  to  Seoul.  The 
American  Minister  directed  all  Americans 
to  fly  the  national  flag  over  their  houses, 
and  the  foreign  Ministers,  at  least  the  Amer- 
ican, British  and  Japanese,  spent  much  time 
urging  the  King  to  grant  the  demands  of 
the  people,  which  they  considered  reasona- 
ble. The  British  Minister  called  in  some 
single  ladies  living  alone  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city. 

The  expected  Saturday  morning  dawned 
fair  and  bright,  the  streets  were  lined  with 
soldiers  at  all  the  main  crossings,  while  the 
palace  was  entirely  surrounded  by  soldiers 
who  were  camped  on  the  streets,  and  the 
whole  place  looked  as  if  under  siege.    Still 
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nothing  had  been  done,  but  early  in  the 
morning  notices  were  posted  throughout  the 
city  that  the  King  would  that  day  come  out 
of  the  palace  and  meet  with  the  people,  to 
discuss  their  requests.  This  was  almost  in- 
credible, nothing  of  the  kind  ever  having 
previously  occurred  in  the  history  of  Ko- 
rea, but  active  preparations  for  the  erection 
of  a  large  tent  for  his  Majesty  to  sit  in  soon 
proved  the  truth  of  the  posters.  Directions 
were  issued  that  at  3  o'clock  the  King  would 
publiclj'^  receive  a  delegation  of  200  from 
the  people  and  afterward  a  similar  delega- 
tion from  the  Peddlers.  The  affair  was 
unique.  All  the  foreign  Ministers,  excepting 
the  Russian,  were  present,  and  many  for- 
eign layman.  My  informant,  who  was  pres- 
ent, says,  "I  think  this  maybe  regarded  as  the 
first  move  toward  the  granting  of  represent- 
ative government  to  the  people  of  Korea." 
Evidently  the  intervening  time  had  been 
spent  in  preparing  an  edict  for  the  occasion. 
This  was  read  to  the  delegation  and  then  three 
selected  men,  Yun  Chi  Ho  (Mr.  Yun),  Ko 
Pyeng  So  and  Hong  Chong  Woo  (Mr.  Hong), 
advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  and  ad- 
dressed the  King.  Mr.  Ko  is  a  wealthy  man 
and  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Ped- 
dler's party,  but,  having  been  deputed  by  the 
King  to  disperse  the  people,  was,  after  hear- 
ing their  demands,  converted  to  their  side, 
and  is  now  at  their  head.  He  had  long  been 
a  court  favorite.  He  is  not  a  Christian,  but 
it  is  noteworthy  tnat  two  out  of  the  three 
chief  delegates  were  active  Christians.  The 
King  publicly  promised  to  carry  out  all  the 
reforms  the  people  had  demanded,  and  with 
hearty  cheers  for  His  Majesty  the  thousands 
of  people  who  had  gathered  dispersed.  The 
King  then  received  a  delegation  from  the 
Peddlers,  ordering  them  to  disband  and  go 


to  their  homes  and  take  up  their  regular  oc- 
cupations. Thus  closed  in  peace  the  day 
that  had  promised  only  calamity. 

Reforms  are  not  so  easily  made,  however, 
in  a  land  so  saturated  with  effete  Confucian 
corruption  as  Korea.  The  King  practically 
ignored  his  promises  so  publicly  made. 
The  Peddlers  were  not  dispersed,  but  on  the 
other  hand  their  leaders  were  in  constant 
communication  with  the  palace,  and  their 
sympathizers  were  advanced  to  cabinet  po- 
sitions. To  offset  this,  however,  some  sort 
of  a  representative  body  had  been  estab- 
lished which  is  composed  in  part  of  men  se- 
lected from  the  people's  meeting,  leaders  in 
the  reform  movement.  What  the  final  out- 
come will  be  cannot  be  foreseen.  The  Ja- 
pan Weekly  Mail,  however,  in  calling  Korea 
"  the  Cuba  of  the  Far  East,"  and  declaring 
that  it  is  becoming  a  nuisance,  surely  shows 
too  little  sympathy  with  the  situation.  The 
men  of  the  Independence  Club  are  striving 
to  lead  Korea  into  life  and  light.  Japan 
once  passed  this  way,  and  with  more  blood- 
shed and  turmoil  than  have  marked  Korea. 
There  is  life  in  the  little  land  which  will 
work  out  into  good  things  if  let  alone;  and 
even  more  clearly  than  in  Japan  this  life  is 
the  fruit  of  Christianity.  The  Christian 
Ch arches  have  held  themselves  wisely  aloof, 
however,  from  political  entanglements,  and 
no  one  is  so  deceived  as  to  think  that  the 
present  struggles  are  more  than  struggles, 
and  that  Korea  has  shaken  off  the  past.  It 
would  surprise  no  one  to  learn  of  a  reaction 
to  corruption  and  incapacity.  But  five  or 
ten  years  ago  no  one  would  have  dreamed 
that  the  spirit  of  Christ,  which  is  the  spirit 
of  liberty  and  of  loyalty,  could  have  accom- 
plished in  this  time  for  Korea  what  has  been 
accomplished  before  our  eyes. 

New  York  City. 


OUR  WASHINGTON  LETTER. 

BY    A    FLOOR    CORRESPONDENT. 


Washington  is  a  beautiful  city  and  just 
now,  in  spite  of  great  banks  of  dirty  snow 
and  rivulets  of  muddy  water,  its  face  is 
brightened  into  new  beauty  by  the  beam- 
ing countenances  of  a  concourse  of  Ameri- 


Women,  the  Congress  of  Mothers,  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  have 
all  captured  the  city  and  lighted  it  up  with 
their  intelligence  and  patriotism.  The 
Women's   Council   came  first,   the  Mothers' 


can    v^omen.      The     National     Council     of     Con^^ess  closely  followed,  and  some  of  theif 
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Rossloiis  w(M'o  li(^l(l  at  tlio  same  time.  And 
now  that  these  two  organizations  have  fin- 
ished their  worlv,  tlie  Daugliters  of  the 
American  Revolution  continue  the  spell.  The 
or.uanizations  are  not  so  oven)owering  in 
numbers  as  the  great  teachers'  gathering  of 
last  summer,  when  the  city  seemed  to  be 
wholly  given  up  to  women  and  men  seemed 
to  be  in  an  inconspicuous  minority.  But 
there  are  enough  women  here  to  make  them- 
selves seen  and  felt  as  an  esthetic  and 
moral  force  in  the  community.  To  be  sure 
they  do  not,  when  they  climb  Capitol  Hill, 
take  possession  of  anything  but  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  have  no 
part  or  lot  on  the  floor;  but  they  represent 
great  forces  of  public  opinion  which  are 
shaping  life  and  law  in  this  counti*y.  Laws 
are  not  made  merely  in  our  law  factories  on 
Capitol  Hill.  They  may  be  voted  and  en- 
acted there,  but  the  public  sentiment  of 
which  the  law  is  an  expression  may  be  de- 
veloped and  focalized  and  even  framed  and 
embodied  in  words  before  it  sees  light  in  a 
Congressional  bill  and  is  stamped  with  the 
authority  of  law. 

These  women  are  not  merely  picnickers  or 
sight-seers.  The  remarkable  executive  and 
organizing  ability  they  have  developed  has 
given  a  new  empire  to  woman's  influence. 
The  National  Council  of  Women,  for  in- 
stance, represents  a  constituency  of  more 
than  seven  hundred  thousand  women,  mem- 
bers of  the  organizations  represented  on  the 
Council.  Of  these  organizations,  seventeen 
are  national,  two  are  State  organizations 
and  there  are  six  local  councils.  Here  is 
a  vast  body  of  women  joined  together  in 
twenty-flve  organizations,  two-thirds  of 
which  are  of  national  character,  and  estab- 
lished for  the  promotion  of  religious,  educa- 
tional, industrial,  social,  moral  and  civic  re- 
form. The  National  Council  is  not  as  some 
have  supposed  an  organization  to  promote 
woman  suffrage  or  temperance,  or  to  take 
up  distinctively  the  work  of  any  one  of  the 
associations  represented  in  the  federation. 
Kach  of  these  organizations  may  have  its 
own  distinctive  ^vork,  but  the  purpose  of  the 
National  Council  is  to  secure  co-operation 
along  certain  lines  upon  which  all  its  mem- 
bers can  agree.  It  might  be  asked  on  what 
SVibjects  can  twenty-five  different  orgaaiza- 


tions  of  women,  representing  three-quarters 
of  a  million  of  the  sex,  possibly  agree.  Not 
certainly  in  the  domain  of  politics  or  re- 
ligion, but  upon  the  broader  lines  I  have  sug- 
gested. The  National  Council  has  now  been 
organized  eleven  years,  and  during  this  time 
lines  of  co-operation  have  been  developed 
with  reference  to  equal  pay  for  women  for 
equal  work  with  men;  to  divorce  reform;  to 
secure  the  representation  of  women  upon  all 
commissions  working  to  change  existing  di- 
vorce and  marriage  laws  in  different  States; 
to  promote  study  for  the  hygienic  and 
esthetic  improvement  of  woman's  dress;  to 
promote  education  in  citizenship;  to  promote 
the  development  of  domestic  science;  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  international  arbitration;  to 
promote  domestic  relations  under  the  law, 
and  to  promote  social  purity.  Triennial  meet- 
ings are  held  at  Washington,  but  executive 
sessions  of  the  Council  are  held  annually  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

I  have  not  space  to  give  any  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  meeting  just  closed  in  Washing- 
ton. The  spirit  of  the  Council,  however,  is 
shown  in  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  final 
meeting,  which  advocated  industrial  and 
physical  education  by  the  State  for  all  its 
children,  as  well  as  mental  education;  re- 
quested the  Government  to  avail  itself  more 
largely  of  the  services  of  women  in  matters 
pertaining  to  food,  sanitation,  nursing  and 
medical  attendance  in  the  army  and  navy; 
protested  against  the  canteen  system;  ex- 
pressed hearty  sympathy  with  the  purpose 
of  the  conference  called  by  the  Czar  of 
Russia  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  peace; 
requested  President  McKinley  to  use  his  in- 
fluence to  stop  bull  fights  in  Cuba;  urged  the 
passage  of  a  United  States  law  prohibiting 
the  sale  by  hunters  or  milliners  of  any  bird 
plumage  obtained  by  the  destruction,  torture 
or  injury  of  birds. 

Another  resolution  of  a  general  character 
declared  that  "  no  person  should  be  allowed 
to  hold  a  place  in  any  law-making  body  of 
the  nation  W'ho  is  not  a  law-abiding  citizen." 
This  resolution  was  broad  enough  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  whole  Council,  and  even 
the  delegates  from  Utah,  of  whom  there 
were  six  in  the  Council,  could  vote  for  it. 
A  minority  resolution,  however,  wished  a 
more  pointed  declaration,   especially  aimed 
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at  Mr.  Roberts,  Representative-elect  of 
Utah.  It  was  turned  down  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions  by  a  vote  of  fourteen  to 
lour.  The  fight  was  carried  to  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Council,  which  is  composed 
of  forty-seven  members.  There  were  many 
who  felt  that  it  was  not  the  function  of  the 
National  Council  to  express*  its  opinion  on 
tliis  subject,  that  it  should  properly  be  left 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Rev.  Anna 
Garlin  Spencer,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Coumiittee  on  Resolutions, 
said  that  the  National  Council  could  not  be- 
come either  a  detective  organization  or  a 
court  of  justice.  The  question  whether  Mr. 
Roberts  had  broken  the  laws  and  the  ques- 
tion of  his  elegibility  ought  to  be  left  to 
other  tribunals.  The  majority  resolution 
was  finally  adopted  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one 
to  sixteen.  This  discussion  shows  that  the 
women  of  the  National  Council  can  take  a 
broad  and  logical  view  of  their  relations  to 
a  question  which  it  would  be  decidedly  pre- 
mature for  them  to  attempt  to  settle  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  About  all  that  can 
be  done  by  those  who  feel  that  public  senti- 
ment should  have  expression  in  this  matter 
is  to  ask  that  Congress  shall  give  it  consider- 
ation, but  without  being  sure  of  the  facts  in 
the  case  it  seemed  that  the  Woman's  Council 
was  wise  in  not  constituting  itself  a  public 
iribunal. 

A  good  deal  of  speculation  on  both  sides 
of  the  Capitol  centers  in  the  question  of  an 
extra  session.  From  day  to  day  the  barom- 
eter of  political  opinion  rises  and  falls  on 
this  question  with  fluctuating  uncertainty. 
If  the  Army  bill  passes  the  Senate  in  a  shape 
satisfactory  to  the  President,  an  extra  ses- 
sion will  undoubtedly  be  unnecessary. 
There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some 
Republican  Senators  to  effect  a  compromise 
by  which  an  extra  session  might  be  avoided. 
It  looks  now  as  if  the  Hull  bill  would  not 
pass  the  Senate  in  its  present  shape.  The 
time  for  legislation  is  decidedly  short,  and 
there  are  members  who  would  like  an  extra 
session  in  hopes  of  carrying  through  meas- 
ures which  cannot  be  passed  before  the 
fourth  of  March.  But  at  present  all  proph- 
ecy is  purely  a  matter  of  guess  work. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ventilation  and 
Acoustics    have    been    grappling    with    the 


question  of  what  to  do  with  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Chairman 
Ileatwole,  of  the  Committee,  has  brought  in 
.'i  report  advising  decided  changes.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  a 
member  who  is  not  a  Boanerges  can  make 
himself  heard.  The  hall  with  its  galleries  is 
almost  twice  as  large,  certainly  a  third 
larger,  than  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
lias  almost  twice  as  many  members.  Its 
length,  including  the  galleries,  is  139  feet. 
The  present  chamber  is  not  too  wide  but  is 
much  too  long.  It  is  proposed  to  cut  off 
about  fifty-nine  feet,  reducing  its  length  to 
eighty  feet,  including  galleries,  the  length 
on  the  floor  being  reduced  from  113  to 
sixty  feet.  A  great  deal  of  room  is  taken 
up  at  present  by  the  desks  of  members.  It 
is  proposed  to  remove  the  desks  entirely.  If 
this  is  done  and  benches  are  substituted,  as 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Chamber 
would  have  a  seating  capacity  of  40G, 
which  is  forty-nine  seats  more  than  are 
needed  for  the  accommodation  of  Represent- 
atives at  present.  The  galleries  will  be  ex- 
tended and  various  rooms  would  be  gained 
by  utilizing  the  space  thus  secured.  Those 
who  have  tried  to  speak  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  a  great  many  people  who  have 
tried  to  listen  in  the  galleries  have  felt  the 
difficultj'  of  effecting  that'  connection  be- 
tween the  tongue  and  the  ear  so  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  a  speech.  In  the  Senate 
the  official  reporters  can  sit  in  their  seats  in 
front  of  the  Vice-Fresident's  desk  and  com- 
fortably take  down  the  proceedings  of  that 
body.  The  House  reporters  on  the  other 
hand  are  unable  to  hear  at  the  reporters' 
desk  and  are  obliged  to  move  about  from 
one  side  of  the  House  to  the  other,  and 
when  a  member's  desk  is  not  conveniently 
vacant  they  have  to  write  standing,  holding 
their  books  in  their  hands.  A  small  hall 
would  be  in  every  way  more  convenient. 
But  whether  members  will  give  up  the  lux- 
ury of  the  desks,  so  useful  for  holding  the 
Rules  of  the  House,  the  Congressional  Di- 
rectory, their  file  of  the  Record,  their  sta- 
tionery and  a  variety  of  bills  and  reports,  is 
doubtful. 

The  Geographical  Society  has  arranged  a 
course  of  lectures  showing  the  various  forces 
which   have  entered   into   the   geographical 
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dcvolopment  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Da- 
vid J.  Hill,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
c,i>eued  the  course  with  au  admirable  lecture 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  "  The  Thirteen 
Original  States."  By  means  of  maps  thrown 
ui>()n  the  wall  by  the  steroplicou,  Dr.  Ilill 
showed  the  various  phases  in  the  struggle 
for  possession  on  this  continent  before  the 
revolution.  I  suspect  that  few  other  than 
special  students  of  American  history  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  shifting  boundary  lines  and 
the  mooted  questions  of  territory  which 
arose  shortly  before  and  shortly  after  the  rev- 
olution until  the  national  domain  was  ex- 
tended to  the  Mississippi.  It  was  brought  out 
very  clearly  in  Dr.  Hill's  lecture,  which  closed 
with  an  elegant  tribute  to  the  strength,  elas- 
ticity and  universality  of  the  Constitution 
as  the  finest  specimen  of  constructive  states- 
manship that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  "  The 
Constitution  is  flexible  enough  to  admit  of 
adaptation  to  all  the  changing  conditions  of 
our  national  development,  yet  strong  enough 
to  hold  in  one  harmonious  system  forty-five 
great  States  spanning  the  continent,  and  in- 
cluding within  their  limits  every  diversity  of 
nature  and  every  variety  of  man."  It  is 
amusing  now  to  recall  the  passionate  state- 
ments of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  other 
statesmen  who  declared  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  not  made  to  stretch  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  But  the  very  principles  illus- 
trated in  the  development  of  the  nation  to 
the  Mississippi  River  have  been  re-applied 
in  all  succeeding  acquisitions  of  our  coun- 
try's territory. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  some  time  in 
the  Senate  to  have  Washington's  farewell 
address  read  by  a  member  on  Washington's 
Birthday,  and  that  duty  was  well  fulfilled 
yesterday  by  Senator  Wolcott,  who  read  the 
address  from  the  President's  desk.  It  w^as  a 
patriotic  and  commendable  innovation  to 
have  the  address  read  also  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  Clerk's  desk. 
In  the  Senate  it  was  received  with  the  usual 
decorum  of  that  body.  In  the  House  there 
was  loud  applause  at  its  conclusion.  There 
are  not  a  few  plirases  in  that  address  which 
seem  to  be  applicable  to  events  to-day  and 
these  were  quickly  recognized  by  the  audi- 
tors.   When  reference  was  made  in  the  ad- 


dress to  "  the  unanimous  ratification  by  the 
Senate  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,"  and  to 
"  the  universal  satisfaction  of  that  event 
tliroughout  the  United  States,"  it  struck  the 
ear  with  a  strange  familiarity,  as  if  George 
Washington  were  speaking  of  something 
that  had  just  taken  place.  No  one  ventured 
to  say  that  the  ratification  was  not  absolute- 
ly unanimous,  nor  the  satisfaction  universal. 
Flags  floated  gayly  from  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution  showed  their  aspiring  pa- 
triotism by  climbing  to  the  very  top  of  the 
dome  above  which  stands  the  imperturbable 
statue  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  whom  it  is 
righteous  and  commendable  to  worship.  As 
for  myself,  I  did  not  go  up,  I  went  down- 
clear  down  under  the  very  center  of  the 
dome,  till  in  the  sub-basement  of  the  Cap- 
itol I  had  come  to  the  crypt  where,  by  a  reso- 
lution of  Congress  passed  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Washington,  his  body  was  to 
have  been  placed  and  a. suitable  monument 
erected.  Later,  when  his  will  was  read,  his 
desire  to  be  buried  at  Mt.  Vernon  was 
known  and  respected.  The  explosion  of  the 
gas  meter  in  the  sub-basement  greatly  dam- 
aged the  crypt,  but  it  has  since  been  repaired, 
and  one  may  see  in  an  adjoining  store- 
room the  bier  on  which  several  of  the  Presi- 
dents have  been  laid. 

In  both  Senate  and  House  a  large  portion 
of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  tributes  to 
the  late  Senator  Morrill,  whose  life,  as  Mr. 
Grow  said,  was  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  all  the  Presidents  except  Washington. 
When  Mr.  Morrill  took  his  seat  in  December, 
1855,  Mr.  Grow  had  been  a  member  of  the 
House  for  four  years.  A  warm  friendship 
sprang  up  between  them  w^hich  lasted 
through  life. 

This  morning  I  have  been  to  attend  the 
funeral  service  held  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  President  of  the  French  Republic.  It 
w^as  held  at  St.  Matthew's  Church.  The 
President,  Secretary  Hay,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hill,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Allen,  General  Miles,  General  Greeley, 
General  Corbin,  and  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
were  in  attendance,  xn  the  course  of  the 
service  Archbishop  Gibbons  made  a  brief 
and  appropriate  address. 
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CHARLES    STEWART  PARNELL.* 

To  all  who  are  interested  iu  that  later 
phase  of  the  ever-continuing  struggle  of  Tre- 
Jand  against  England  which  was  directed  by 
ISfr.  Parnell,  this  work  must  appeal  with 
great  force.  It  has  in  addition  an  interest  of 
its  own  as  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing Britons  of  this  century. 

Irish  politics,  whatever  else  may  be  said 
of  them,  have  not  been  dull.  Mr.  Parnell  in- 
troduced into  them  more  of  rationality  and 
orderly  proceeding  than  they  were  ever 
known  to  have  before,  still  an  Irish  day  iu 
Parliament  continued  to  mean  as  it  did  be- 
fore a  lively  day  and  Irish  politics  continued 
to  display  the  old  inclination  to  break  into 
the  good  humored  rioting  of  the  Donnybrook 
Fair  variety. 

The  characteristic  features  of  Parnell's  agi- 
tation were  that  for  the  first  time  the  Irish 
interest  Avas  defended  and  championed  in 
that  rational,  constitutional  and  parlia- 
mentary way  which  has  given  such  strength 
to  all  the  English  agitations  for  reform,  and 
which  always  promises  victory  for  a  good 
cause,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this  method 
makes  the  final  issue  turn  on  the  rational 
and  moral  points  of  the  case.  Born  in  Ireland 
as  he  was  and  Irish  all  over  in  his  feeling, 
he  owed  this  un-Irish  temperament  to  his 
English  blood.  Parnell  himself  recognized 
this.  The  strong  point  in  his  case  was  that 
England  must  choose  between  him  and  an- 
archy in  Ireland.  He  could  not  put  an  end 
at  once  to  violence  there,  the  boycotts,  the 
assaults,  the  murders.  But  he  set  himself 
against  them,  as  the  blindest  folly  and  as 
giving  the  enemies,  of  Ireland  their  one  argu- 
ment for  keeping  up  the  policy  of  repression. 
The  Phoenix  Park  murders  nearly  broke  his 
lieart.  Ready  as  he  was  usually  for  any 
•emergency  he  collapsed  under  this  tragedy. 
Mr.  O'Brien  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  his  dis- 
tress (vol.  I,  356) : 

*  The  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  1846-1891.  By 
R  Barry  O'Brien  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Author  of 
"  Fifty  Years  of  Concessions  to  Ireland."  etc.,  Harper 
and  Brothers.    Two  volumes  in  one,  $3.50. 


"  lie  read  the  news  in  the  Observer  on  Suii^ 
day  nioniiiig,  and  went  immediately  to  the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel,  where  he  found  Davill. 
'  He  flung  himself  into  a  chair  in  my  room,' 
says  Davitt,  '  and  declared  he  would  leave  puh- 
lic  life.  "  How  can  I,"  he  said,  "  carry  on  a 
public  agitation  if  I  am  stabbed  in  the  back  in 
this  way."  '  " 

So  when  he  was  threatened  with  arrest 
and  some  one  asked  him  who  would  take  his 
place  he  replied:  "Captain  Moonlight  will 
take  my  place,"  as  when  he  was  arrested 
"  Captain  Moonlight  "  did,  and  with  a  ven- 
geance. In  the  next  ten  months  following 
the  Coercion  act  homicides  and  murderous 
assaults  increased  in  the  ratio  of  three  to 
one,  w^hile  there  were  twice  as  many  as- 
saults by  firing  into  dwellings. 

Against  all  this  Mr.  l*arnell  represented 
the  English  method  of  agitation  which  de- 
pended at  last  on  the  rational  and  moral 
principles  involved  in  the  case.  But  if  he 
was  English  in  method  he  was  Irish  in  heart 
and  very  likely  imbibed  his  rooted  hatred  of 
England  from  his  mother,  Delia  Tudor  Stew- 
art, daughter  of  Rear- Admiral  Charles  Stew- 
art, the  "  Old  Ironsides  "  of  the  American 
JNavy.  Mr.  O'Brien  gives  great  prominence 
to  this  Stewart  heredity  in  his  volume,  for 
tho  the  son  did  not  resemble  his  mother  in 
person  it  was  from  her  that  he  inherited  the 
calm,  determined,  self-poised,  princely  bear- 
ing which  was  with  him  such  an  element  of 
power.    Of  her  we  read  (vol.  I,  29) : 

"  She  was  certainly  a  woman  of  convictions, 
independent,  fearless,  resolute;  indifferent 
to  estal)lished  convictions  and  animated  by  one 
fixed  idea,  a  rooted  hatred  of  England ;  or 
rather,  as  she  herself  put  it,  of  '  English  do- 
minion.' *  How  came  it,'  I  said,  '  that  your 
son  Charles  had  such  an  antipathy  to  the  Eng- 
lish ?  '  '  Why  should  he  not  ?  '  she  answered, 
with  American  deliberation.  '  Have  not  his  an- 
cestors been  always  opposed  to  England  ?  My 
Grandfather  Tudor  fought  against  the  English 
in  the  War  of  Independence.  My  father  fought 
against  the  English  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  I 
suppose  the  Parnells  had  no  great  love  for 
them.      Sir    John    Parnell    fought    against    the 
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iijuii.  .  .  .  We  have  no  objection  to  tlie 
Eii-Iisli  people;  we  object  to  the  Enslish  do- 
minion. We  wonld  not  have  it  in  America. 
Why  shonkl  they  have  it  in  Ireland  V '  " 

This  gives  us  distinctly  enough  the  key 
notes  of  this  book.  It  champions  Mr.  Par- 
noil  through  thick  and  thin,  and  represents 
hiui  always  in  the  double  light  of  the  consti- 
tutional agitator,  but  who  was  animated  by 


Union  and  gave  up  office  for  Ireland,  and  Sir  mont  from  Tlppornry.  This  oloctlon  was 
Henry  was  always  on  the  Irish  side  against  (luashcd  as  illegal.  He  was  then  elected 
KiiRland,  and  so  was  my  son's  grandfather,  Wil-     again,  but  in  a  few  days  fell  ill  and  died.     Mr. 

I'arnell,  who  had  subscribed  generously  to  his 
campaign,  was  then  put  into  the  breach  and 
came  out  over  a  Tory  antagonist  and  an  In- 
dependent Home  Ruler  at  the  head  of  the 
poll.  His  hoi^r  had  now  come.  Home  Rule 
now  had  such  a  leader  as  had  never  directed 
its  forces  before. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  O'Brien  through  his 
narrative,  nor  even  in  a  summary  of  it.  He 
the  strongest  hostility  to  English  rule  in  Ire-  ^^^^^  through  all  these  years,  a  center  of 
land  and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  ^^^jqh  and  strength.  He  combined  the  gifts 
which  did  not  leave  Ireland  free  to  govern  ^^  ^  peace-maker  with  those  of  a  great 
herself.  fighter,  and  all  through  these  pages  until  the 

He  was,  however,  twenty-eight  years  old  crash  of  his  great  collapse  came  we  find 
Avhen  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  politics,  j^jj^  combining  Irishmen  at  home,  in  this 
Previous  to  that  time  he  was  living  on  his  eountry  and  all  over  the  w^orld,  in  one  solid 
estate  at  Avoudale,  absorbed  in  the  mining  resistance  to  English  rule  in  Ireland.  He 
operations  he  had  begun  there,  of  which  Mr.  pursued  his  policy  steadily,  skillfully,  in  con- 
O'Brien  might  have  told  us  much  more  than  gtitutional  ways,  developing  a  well-disci- 
he  has.  He  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  pUned  parliamentary  party  which  Mr.  Glad- 
Synod  of  the  "  Disestablished  Church."  In  gtone  believed  might  have  carried  Home 
1874  he  came  suddenly  before  his  brother  Rule  for  Ireland  had  it  not  been  for  the 
John  and  a'  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  Freeman's  Jour-  dreadful  catastrophe  in  w^hich  he  involved 
nal,  with  the  blunt  statement,  "  I  have  come  iiimself  at  the  critical  moment, 
to  say  that  I  mean  to  stand  for  Wicklow  as 
a  Home  Ruler."  The  election  came  off,  but 
Charles  could  not  run,  and  his  brother  John, 
who  took  his  place,  was  left  at  the  bottom  of 
the   poll.      Charles'   blood   was    up    and   he     ened  into  love  sprang  up  between  them,  and 

from  1881  to  1891  they  lived  as  husband  and 
wife."  In  1889  Captain  O'Shea  filed  a  l^cti- 
tion  for  divorce.  The  revelations  of  the  trial 
were  of  the  most  scandalous  character.  Par- 
nell's  conduct  was  disgraceful  in  the  ex- 
treme. He  had  pursued  his  intrigue  under 
false  names.  He  had  assumed  a  disguise 
and  hidden  himself.  Falsehood,  duplicity 
and  trickery  marked  even  his  confidential 
communications  to  his  friends.  He  assured 
them  to  the  last  that  his  defense  was  per- 


The  roots  of  this  scandal,  as  usual,  lay  sev- 
eral years  back  of  the  explosion.  In  1880 
Mr.  Parnell  met  Mrs.  O'Shea,  niece  of  Lord 
Hatherly.    "  A    friendship    w^hich    soon   rip- 


came  forward  again  for  Dublin,  but  fared 
like  his  brother  and  was  beaten.  Now  for  a 
twelvemonth  he  went  back  to  his  mines  and 
his  saw  mills  at  Avondale  and  worked  on 
quietly  enough  at  his  country  avocations. 
But  his  blood  Avas  up.  He  walked  about 
grand  and  handsome  and  saying  now  and 
then,  "  I  am  beaten,  but  they  are  not  done 
with  me  yet."  A  driver  who  brought  him 
home  said  of  his  passenger,  "  That's  a  regu- 
lar devil.    He  talked  all  the  w^ay  about  fight- 


ing again  and  smashing  them   all,   and  he     feet;  that  he  should  come  out  unscathed  as 


looked  wild  and  fierce." 

Meantime,  new  heat  was  added  to  his  fury. 
John  Mitchell,  who,  in  '48,  had  been  trans- 
ported for  treason  for  fourteen  years,  es- 
caped  to   this   country.    Here   he  went  for 


in  the  Pigott  case  and  against  the  Times. 
But  when  the  trial  came  he  put  in  no  de- 
fense. Not  a  word  of  the  promised  defense 
was  uttered  then  or  published  afterward. 
The  jury  gave  a  verdict  against  him  without 


negro  slavery  with  the   same  zeal  he   had  leaving  the  box,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he 
shown  for  Irish  freedom,  and  lost  two  sons  confirmed  the  verdict  against  him  by  marry- 
in    the   Confederate    army.    In    1874   he   re-  ing  Mrs.  O'Shea. 
turned  to  Ireland  and  was  elected  to  Parlia-  The  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  priests 
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feU  off  at  once,  and  the  consistent  Catholic 
laymen  did  the  same.  Mr.  Gladstone  found 
it  impossible  to  continue  his  alliance  and  at 
once  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Parnell  in  which 
he  took  that  position.  Mr.  Parnell  was,  how- 
ever, in  hiding  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  forced  to  send  another  letter  to 
Mr.  Morlej%  in  which  he  called  on  Mr.  Par- 
nell to  retire  from  his  position  as  leader  of 
the  Irish  Nationals. 

From  this  point  on  we  lind  ourselves  un- 
able to  agree  with  Mr.  O'Brien.  He  would 
have  us  believe  that  shameful  as  his  hero's 
action  had  been  it  had  no  necessary  relation 
with  his  public  position,  and  that  the  failure 
of  Home  Rule  may  be  traced  to  the  refusal 
of  his  former  associates  to  rise  above  the 
strictly  personal  view  of  the  case. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  fatal  intimacy 
with  Mrs.  O'Shea  Parnell  was  not  the  man 
he  had  been.  The  cause  of  his  change  was 
hardly  suspected  for  several  years,  but  Mr. 
Parnell's  altered  demeanor  was  observed 
and  wondered  at. 

'With  his  usual  generosity  Mr.  Gladstone 
comes  forward  in  the  last  chapter  with  an 
*'  appreciation."  He  neither  suppresses  nor 
softens  his  conviction  at  the  critical  point. 
But  he  bears  generous  testimony  to  the  man 
in  his  best  and  worthiest  character. 


The  Story  of  France.  From  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Consulate  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. By  Thomas  E.  Watson.  (In  two 
volumes.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Vol. 
I.     Pp.  712.     $2.50.) 

This  opening  volume,  of  Mr.  Watson's  prom- 
ised two,  brings  the  history  down  to  the  death 
of  Louis  XV.     The  author  calls  it  a  "  story," 


"  story "   of   France,   the   author  paralyzed   his 
hand  for  writing  its  history. 

Mr.  Watson  can  write  in  excellent  English, 
with  strong  point  and  great  vivacity.  His  book 
is  full  of  examples.  The  more  is  the  pity  of  it 
that  he  so  often  gives  himself  up  to  vicious, 
jerky,  hysterical  epigrams,  and  then  hightens 
their  impression  by  printing  each  out  on  the 
page  in  a  succession  of  short  paragraphs  or 
sentences,  each  standing  alone  by  itself.  Ten 
thousand  pities  that  the  pathetic  hi«tory  of  Joan 
of  Arc  should  be  told  in  this  theatrical,  semi- 
tragic  method. 

Yet  the  "  story  "  style  has  brought  with  it 
some  important  advantages.  The  narrative  is 
in  general  compact  and  lively.  The  history 
moves  on  rapidly  and  with  great  vitality.  Mr. 
Watson  seems  to  go  quickly  and  surely  to  the 
heart  of  a  confused  situation  and  read  its  mean- 
ing. The  account  of  Louis  XI  of  France  is  a 
good  example.  This  "story"  stands  in  his 
pages  very  much  as  Pres.  C.  K.  Adams,  for  ex- 
ample, has  given  it  in  Johnson's  Encyclopedia, 
but  far  more  vividly,  the  lights  and  shades 
standing  out  against  each  other  in  very  skillful 
literary  contrast.  Mr.  Watson  makes  a  sp'.endiu 
picture  of  this  treacherous,  double-faced,  hard- 
headed  and  extremely  able  but  personally  con- 
temptible monarch.  Then  when  he  comes  to 
the  end  he  wipes  out  one-half  of  his  own  picture 
and  glorifies  himself  with  this  bit  of  bluster : 

"  Historians  have  denied  that  Louis  was  a  great 
man.  With  one  accord  they  decry  him  as  a  beast 
unclean.  I  judge  this  monarch  by  the  work  he 
did,  and  I  dare  to  say  that  I  find  him  very  great." 

The  simple  fact  is  that  Mr.  Watson  has  fol- 
lowed all  the  others  in  his  narrative.  He  has 
set  the  same  things  to  Louis's  credit,  the  post- 
mail  for  example,  and  he  has  charged  him  with 
the  same  vices.  The  only  difference  is  that  he 
finds  it  convenient  to  rub  out  one-half  of  the 
portrait  he  has  drawn  so  well.  Yet  in  this  case 
we  more  than  half  agree  with  him.  For  he  has 
followed  the  just  rule  that  a  man  must  be  judged 


and  many  of  its  departures  from  the  dignified 

sobriety  of  the  historic  style  may  be  attributed     by  the  positive  content,  merit  and  achievement 

to  the  "story"  form  and  left  to  pass  on  that     of  his  life,  and  not  by  the  catalog  of  failures 


explanation.  But  we  are  treated  to  long  moral- 
izings  and  expansions,  such  as  the  very  ob- 
jectionable first  five  pages  of  Chapter  XXIIt, 
on  the  Reformation,  which  bear  no  other  re- 
semblance to  the  "  story  "  style  than  that  they 
are  fiction  ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  is  not 
wanted  in  this  case.  The  chapters  on  the 
Roman  period  and  the  legacy  of  imperial  Rome 
to  colonial  Gaul  read  like  the  chronicle  of  "  a 
snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles,"  and  even 
guggest    that,     by    committing    hiipself    to    a 


that  can  be  established  against  him. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Watson  had 
stuck  to  this  method  in  his  remarks  on  the 
Church  and  Christianity.  It  might  have  re- 
lieved us  of  the  necessity  of  saying  that  our  mosi 
serious  criticism  of  the  book  is  his  treatment  of 
moral  questions  and  movements.  So  far  as  we 
.have  observed  INIr.  Watson  has  no  moral  enthu- 
siasm. Apparently  he  cares  nothing  for  relig- 
ion, and  so  far  as  we  can  discover  from  his 
treatment  of  Lpuis  XI  or  Francis  I,  the  com- 
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mon  principles  of  morality  count  for  little  with 
him  in  the  judgment  of  men.     We  have  already 
referred  to  the  account  of  Christianity  which  is 
wantonly    introduced    into    his   chapter   on    the 
Ueformation.     The    book    holds   the   same    tone 
all    through.     The    faults   of   the   age    and    the 
Church  ai*e  hunted  up  and  set  in  proof  against 
Christianity.     There  is  no  adequate  presentation 
of  its  positive  blessings,  and  apparently  no  sus- 
picion that  any  of  much  importance  ever  existed. 
The  result  of  this  is  a  lamentable  want  of  moral 
tone  in  the  book.     There  is  not  one  note  in  it 
of  Schiller's  great  saying:  "The  history  of  the 
world   is   the  judgment   of  the  world."     As   to 
the  author's  mastery  of  political   economy,   we 
should   judge   from   some   very   elementary     re- 
marks on  page  11,  as  to  the  relations  between 
civilization  and  money,  that  his  knowledge  on 
this  subject  was  limited  to  the  reading  of  the 
late    General    Walker's     unfortunate    book     on 
International  Bimetallism. 


Was  Christ  Born  at  Bethlehem?    A  Study 
on  the  Credihility  of  St.  Luke.     By  W.  M. 
Ramsay.   M.A.,   D.C.L.      (G.    P.   Putnam's 
Sons.     $1.75.) 
This  crown  octavo  of  less  than  three  hundred 
pages  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  many  serv- 
ices Professor  Ramsay  has  rendered  to  Biblical 
criticism.       The  question  whether  Christ    was 
born  at  Bethlehem,  as  St.  Luke  and  St.  Matthew 
assert,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
New   Testament  history,   depending  as   it  does 
for  its  affirmation  on  the  accuracy  of  St.  Luke's 
account  of  the  enrolment  which  took  Joseph  and 
Mary    to    Bethlehem,    and    thus    brought    them 
there  when  Jesus  was  born.     It  has  been  main- 
tained  by   a   long   line   of  critics   and   scholars 
that  Augustus  never  ordered   a  general   enrol- 
ment   in    which    "the    whole    world    should    be 
taxed."     Gardthausen,    the   latest   authority   as 
to     Augustus,    is     emphatic     on     this     point. 
Others  have  insisted  that  even  if  he  had  done  so 
the  enrolment  could  not  have  extended  to  Pales- 
tine, which  was  an  independent  kingdom,  while, 
even  if  it  did  extend  to  Palestine,  the  Roman 
law  would  not  have  required  Joseph  and  Mary 
to  go  to  Bethlehem.     They  would  have  been  en- 
rolled at  Nazareth,  their  home.     A  still  stronger 
attack  on  St.  Luke's  accuracy  is  made  on  the 
ground   that  no  census  enrolment  was  held  in 
Judsea  until  A.  D.  6-7,  which  would  be  ten  or 
twelve  years  too  late  for  Luke's  narrative,  and 
that  Cyrenius,  or  Quirinius  as  the  name  should 
be  spelled,  and  under  whom  Luke  says  the  en-* 
rolment  was  made,  never  governed  Syria  during 
Herod's  life. 

It  i§  well  known  to  scholars  that  there  is  no 


darker  nor  more  difficult  period  in  Roman  im- 
perial history  than  just  this  period  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus.     The  facts,  dates  and  other  data 
leave  the  problem  surrounded  with  more  or  less 
diniciilty,   but   it   is   wonderful   how   much   new 
Iij;ht  has  been  thrown  on  it  by  the  recent  dis- 
coveries in  Egypt  and  Syria.     Of  the  first  point, 
that  Augustus  never  ordered   a  general   enrol 
ment,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Professor 
Ramsay  is  able  to  brush  it  away  with  conclusive 
proof  that  he  did.     The  other  point,  that  such 
an    enrolment    could    not    extend    to    Palestine, 
bears  his  examination  no  better.     As  to  the  alle- 
gation that  the  Roman  law  would  not  require 
the  journey  to  Bethlehem,  Professor  Ramsay  is 
able  to  bring  forward  some  new  discoveries  in 
Egypt  which  go  to  show  that  these  Roman  en- 
rolments in  the  East  had  a  household  or  tribal 
character  which  required  the  families  to  go  up 
to  the  tribal  center,  which  in  this  case  would  be 
Bethlehem,  and  that  the  enforcement  of  the  en- 
rolment in  this  form  would  be  a  concession  to 
Jewish    prejudice    which    would   greatly    soften 
the  feeling  against  it,  and  leave  it  a  matter  of  so 
small  irritation  that  it  might  easily  have  been 
passed  over  by  Josephus,  especially  as  his  atten- 
tion was  concentrated  on  the  commotion  made 
by  the  great  census  in  6-7  A.  D.     On  this  point 
Professor  Ramsay  shows  that  we  have  generally 
read  into  Luke  something  which  was  not  there ; 
that  he  does  not  say  that  Augustus  ordered  the 
one  single  census  referred  to  in  Luke,  but  that 
he   laid   down   a   system   of   enrolment   for   the 
whole  Roman  world,  which  was  to  be  carried 
out  in  all  the  provinces  and  not  necessarily  at 
one  time.     There  was  much  delay  before  it  was 
actually  carried  out  in  Judaea.     Luke,  speaking 
very  accurately,  and  with  the  later  census  which 
Josephus  records  in  mind,  goes  on  to  say,  "  This 
was  the  first  enrolment,  while  Quirinius  was  ad- 
ministering Syria,"  etc. 

We  cannot  follow  Professor  Ramsay  into  the 
details  of  his  solution  of  the  Quirinius  problem. 
He  may  not  put  the  whole  matter  on  grounds  of 
solid  proof.  He  does  not  claim  to  have  done 
this.  But  he  carries  the  proof  to  a  high  degree- 
of  probability.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  say 
that  St.  Luke  rests  under  the  implication  of 
having  confused  things  hopelessly  in  his  narra- 
tive. The  probabilities  are  all  the  other  way. 
The  volume  before  us  is  also  full  of  interest  in 
its  earlier  chapters,  where  we  have  a  close  ex- 
amination of  the  case  of  St.  Luke  against  his 
critics.  In  some  important  points  Professor 
Ramsay  corrects  the  position  taken  in  his  pre- 
vious publications.  The  whole  volume  is  a 
study  of  high  critical  value,  acute,  learned  and 
marked  with  a  broad  and  golden  caQclor, 
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The  Royal  Navy.  A  History  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present.  By  Wm.  Laird 
Clowes,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  London, 
etc.,  assisted  by  Sir  Clements  Markham, 
K.  C.  B.,  etc.;  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.  S.  ^.; 
Mr.  H.  \V.  Wilson;  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Assistant  Secretary  U.  8.  Navy;  Mr.  L. 
Carr  Laughton,  etc.  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.     $G.50  per  vol.) 

This  is  Volume  III  of  the  series,  which  is  to 
comprise  in  five  magnificent  square  octavos  this 
sumptuous  history  of  the  Royal  Navy  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  narrative  in  this  volume  be 
gins  with  the  year  1714,  where  it  was  broken  off 
in  the  previous  Volume  II,  and  carries  the  his- 
tory on  to  the  end  of  1792.  About  one-third  of 
the  volume  is  occupied  with  a  narrative  of  the 
more  important  operations  of  the  British  Navy 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  book 
has  much  to  say,  therefore,  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  which  under  Hull  and 
Decatur  proved  as  capable  and  as  heroic  as  any 
foeman  England  ever  met  on  the  sea.  It  is  & 
remarkable  indication  of  the  softening  and 
ameliorating  effects  of  time  that  such  an  im- 
portant portion  of  this  great  national  history 
should  be  committed  to  a  distinguished  captain 
in  the  naval  service  of  the  country  with  which 
England  was  then  at  war.  The  volume  is  other- 
Mi*--e  full  of  interest.  Among  other  things  it 
contains  the  account  of  the  capture  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Havana  in  1762  and  its  surrender 
to  the  English.  Spain  lost  in  that  disastrous 
event  sixteen  of  her  battle  ships,  three  sunk  in 
the  harbor  and  thirteen  surrendered  with  the  city. 
Some  of  the  great  British  admirals,  like  Rodney 
and  Howe,  for  example,  can  be  traced  through 
the  book.  It  contains  also  the  proceedings 
against  Admiral  Byng,  which  resulted  in  what 
is  now  regarded  as  his  unjust  condemnation  and 
execution,  as  every  traveler  to  Southill,  Bed- 
fordshire, has  read  in  the  inscription  on  the 
monument  over  his  grave : 

"  To  the  perpetual  disgrace  of  public  justice,  the 
Hon.  John  Byng,  Esq.,  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  fell  a 
martyr  to  political  persecution  March  14th,  in  the 
year  MDCCLVII  ;  when  Bravery  and  Loyalty  were 
insufficient  Securities  for  the  Life  and  Honor  of  a 
Naval  Oflicer." 

The  work  is  too  large  for  consecutive  reading, 
but  admirable  for  reference  and  for  the  reading 
up  of  special  episodes  and  topics.  It  is  full  of 
the  charm  and  romance  of  the  sea,  and  will 
prove  for  those  who  feel  them — and  who  does 
not? — an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  good  things 
lipd  berQic  examplf9, 


Dumb  Foxglove,  And  Otuer  Stories.  By 
Annie  Trumhull  Slosson.  (Harper  &  Brothers. 
^1.25.)  These  stories  are  curious  and  effective 
double  studies  of  human  life  and  plant  life, 
written  with  unconventional  yet  quaint  force 
of  sentiment,  and  with  a  blending  of  religious 
and  worldly  insight  quite  unusual.  The  charac- 
ters are  depicted  with  memorable  strokes  of 
realism;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  ideal- 
ized.    The   stories   will    be   remembered    by    all 

who    read    them. The    Story    of    Gosta 

Berlin G.  Translated  from  the  Swedish  of 
Selma  LagerlOf.  By  Pauline  Bancroft  Flack. 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.75.)  In 
many  respects  this  is  a  powerful  novel,  but  not 
a  pleasing  one.  The  life  it  pictures  is  some- 
what grim,  shadowy,  hard  and  tender  by  turns. 
Its  chief  character  suffers  and  makes  the  reader 
suffer.  Indeed,  the  drag  of  distress  is  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  pleasure  derived. Bird  Gods. 

By  Charles  de  Kay.  (New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes 
and  Company.)  This  is  a  decidedly  interesting 
book,  besides  being  a  very  beautiful  one.  Charles 
de  Kay's  text  covers  the  whole  subject  of  bird 
worship  and  bird  augury  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  present.  The  style  is  excel- 
lent, the  treatment  atractive  and  the  arrange- 
ment good.  One  not  acquainted  with  the  im- 
portance attached  to  bird  movements  and  hab- 
its by  the  peoples  of  all  countries  and  ages  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  it.  Mr.  De  Kay  goes  into 
his  subject  with  enthusiasm  and  adds  to  it  the 
interest  of  his  own  personality,  so  that  the 
reading  is  rarely  dry  or  merely  antiquarian, 
albeit  the  antiquary's  spirit  predominates.  The 
book  will  be  engaging  to  most  readers,  and  the 
many  illustrative  decorations  by  Mr.  George 
Wharton  Edwards  add  not  a  little  to  the  beauty 
and  value  of  the  pages.  We  recommend  Bird 
Gods  to  our  readers  and  especially  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  universal  effect  which  birds  seem 
to  have  made  upon  the  human  imagination  in 
connection   with   religion  and  the  mysteries  of 

existence. The  Children's  Crusade.  By 

Marcel  Schwoh.  Translated  from  the  French. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Henry  Copley  Greene. 
(Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &.  Company.  $1.50 
net.)  Like  all  of  Schwob's  writings,  this  little 
book  is  distinctly  queer  in  both  substance  and 
style.  It  is  a  series  of  dreamy,  curiously 
vague  sketches  remotely  shadowing  forth  what 
may  have  been  special  effects  of  the  children's 
crusade.  In  a  way,  they  are  effective  impres- 
sions ;  but  they  belong  to  misty  and  indeter- 
minate art ;  there  is  nothing  vital,  red-blooded, 
authentically  human  in  them.  Perhaps  the 
onl.j^   definite   appeal   they   present   is    that  of 
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something    neither    expressed    nor    intelligibly 

admnbi-alod.  The  little  book  is  made  up  of 
Italian  hand-made  paper  and  quaintly  printed. 

The  Son  of  Perdition.     By  William  A. 

Hammond,  M.D.  (Chicago:  Herbert  S.  Stone 
&  Co.  $1.50.)  This  is  a  romance  of  Christ's 
time,  with  Judas  Iscariot  for  hero  and  Mary 
Magdalene  for  heroine.  It  is  a  curious  and 
not  uninteresting  story  of  the  tribe  of  "  Ben 
Ilur,"  which  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase.  Dr. 
Hammond  writes  with  vigor,  and  with  a  certain 
sort  of  reverence,  not  by  anj'  means  orthodox. 
We  do  not  approve  of  taking  liberties  with 
divine  history,  or  of  representing  Christ  as 
doing  and  saying  things  not  recorded  in  that 
history.  Dr.  Hammond  makes  Christ  a  char- 
acter in  his  fiction  and  gives  him  a  fictitious 
character.  Regarded  simply  as  a  story,  The 
Son  of  Ferdiiion  is  a  cleverly  constructed  work. 

The    Boys    of    '98.     By    James    Otis. 

(Boston:  Dana,  Estes  &  Co.  $1.50.)  Here  is 
another  running  account  of  our  war  with  Spain, 
made  up  mostly,  it  appears,  from  newspaper  ac- 
counts and  official  field  reports  joined  by  linking 
them  together  with  the  authors  explanations. 
It  is  a  handy  and  useful  book,  as  a  sort  of  his- 
toric skirmish  line  preparatory  to  engaging  in  an 
authentic  and  full  history  of  the  war,  which 
will,  of  course,  presently  be  written.  Many 
spirited  illustrations  aid  the  text,  and  upon  the 
whole    the    book    is    well    worthy    of    attention. 

Love   in   Epigram.     Sapient   Guesses 

AND  FooiJSH  Conceits  About  the  Tender 
Passion.  Compiled  by  Frederick  W.  Morton. 
(Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  $1.00.) 
This  little  volume  contains  a  great  many  say- 
ings, wise,  sentimental,  witty,  humorous,  pathet- 
ic, proverbial  and  critical,  about  love,  by  a  host 
of  the  world's  most  noted  men  and  women.  It 
is  amusing  and,  perhaps,  instructive.  At  all 
events,  one  may  toy  with  it  in  an  idle  moment, 

as   with   a  harmless   plaything. Birds   of 

Washington  and  Vicinity.  By  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Maynard.  With  Introduction  by  Florence  A. 
Merriam.  (Colton  Maynard,  Washington,  D. 
C.  $1.00.)  This  is  a  useful  little  book  for  bird 
lovers  and  students  of  American  ornithology. 
The  descriptions  are  clear  and  untechnical  and 

accompanied  by  some  good  pictures. Lost 

Prince  Almon.  By  Louis  Pendleton.  (Phila- 
delphia: The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
4\merica.)  This  is  the  story  of  a  Jewish 
prince,  a  mere  child  and  heir  to  the  throne 
of  David,  who  has  been  hidden  from  an  usurp- 
ing queen,  but  soon  falls  into  the  hands  of 
witches,  robbers,  strolling  players  and  the  like, 
who  give  him  adventures  galore.  In  due  time 
be  manages  to  ^et  l^ack  to  Jerui^lem  wd  is 


crowned  king.  A  pleasant  story  for  boys. 

For  Pi:ggy's  Sake.  By  Mrs.  PJdwin  Ilohler. 
(Tlie  Macmillan  Co.  $1.50.)  A  story  of 
English  country  life  with  a  little  girl  for 
heroine.  It  is  very  cleverly  told,  but  with  free 
use  of  split  infinitives  and  without  discrimina- 
tion between  the  use  of  who  and  whom.  Young 
girls,  between  ten  and  fourteen,  will  find  it  a 
decidedly  captivating  book,  nevertheless ;  both 
text  and  illustrations  may  pass  their  crit- 
icism.   Some    Marked    Passages,    and 

Other  Stories.  By  Jeanne  G.  Pennington. 
(New  York:  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert. 
$1.00.)  A  book  of  weakish  stories  in  which 
every  sentiment  has  a  hot-house  suggestion. 
It  is  a  curious  sort  of  optimism  that  disports 
itself  in  these  pages;  but  it  is  optimism.  The 
characters  most  insisted  upon  are  those  that 
extract  great  delight  from  the  substance  of  dis- 
tress.  Peeps   at  People,     Being   Certain 

Papers  from  the  Writings  of  Anne  Warring- 
ton Witherop.  Collected  hy  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.25.)  The 
satire  of  these  personal  sketches  is  a  trifle  rude, 
but  it  is  telling.  Mr.  Bangs  understands  the 
commercial  spirit  of  the  literary  and  artistic 
world  of  to-day.  His  burlesques  upon  Alfred 
Austin,  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Hall  Caine  are  al- 
most too  true  to  the  facts.  He  hits  off  Kipling 
especially  well  when  in  speaking  of  the  craze 
shown  by  the  American  people  for  Kipling's 
bizarreries  he  remarks :  "  They  certainly  do 
love  a  circus  I  "  Not  the  pie-belt  only,  but  the 
whole   of   our   country   has   been   bill-posted    in 

glaring    colors    to    advertise    that    show. 

Pemberton.  Or  One  Hundred  Years  Ago.  By 
Henry  Peterson.  (Philadelphia:  Henry  T. 
Coates  and  Company.)  Here  is  a  romance  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  Not  only  is  it 
well  written,  but  the  materials  used  in  it  lend 
themselves  admirably  to  the  author's  purpose, 
which  is  to  give  a  strong  picture  of  the  life  and 
times  of  Benedict  Arnold  and  Major  Andre 
with  a  story  full  of  stirring  adventures  and 
social  incidents  characteristic  of  that  troublous 
period  of  our  history.  The  characters  are  all 
well  drawn,  and  their  parts  capitally  sustained. 
Some  good  descriptions  of  battles  and  some 
lively  scenes  connected  with  the  movements  of 

the  armies  add  to  the  book's  interest. A 

Little  Turning  Aside.  By  Barbara  Yechton. 
(Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  »&  Co.  $1.00.) 
This  story  is  written  in  a  style  which  here  and 
there  is  almost  hysterical,  but  the  effect  in  the 
end  is  by  no  means  slight.  The  heroine  is  a 
girl  who  in  the  pursuit  of  art  is  stricken  with 
blindness.  A  commonplace-looking  but  noble- 
hearted   doctor   cure*   her  «!.nd   loves  Ijer,   arjd 
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upou    this    love    turns    the  story.- 


-Carta-      the    great    builder    of    St.    Paul's. 


-Flash 


gena;  or,  the  Lost  Brigade.  A  Story  of 
Heroism  in  the  British  War  with  Spain.  By 
Charles  W.  Hall.  (Boston:  Lamson,  Wolffe  & 
Co.  $1.50.)  This  is  a  fine,  strong  romance  of 
war  and  adventure  laid  in  the  time  of  the  great 
conflict  between  England  and  Spain  begun  in 
1789.  The  tale  is  told  with  simple  energy,  and 
the  picturesque  and  romantic  features  of  cruis- 
ing and  fighting  in  the  West  Indies  are  brought 
out  in  strong  relief. Some  Persons  Un- 
known. By  E.  W.  Hornung.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  J}?]. 25.)  Eleven  short  stories,  all 
of  them  touched  with  a  singular  power.  They 
are  not  altogether  pleasant,  some  of  them  are 
decidedly    disagreeable :  but    they    are    brilliant 

and    fascinating. The    Gentle    Art    of 

Pleasing.  By  Elizabeth  Glover.  (New  York: 
The  Baker  .K:  Taylor  Co.  $1.00.)  This  is  a 
little  book  of  kindness,  gentleness  and  love.  The 
author  writes  for  the  unfortunates  who  are 
born  without  the  gift  of  personal  magnetism. 
Her  plea  is  for  unveiling  the  light  that  is  under 
a  bushel  and  for  probing  to  the  innermost 
sources   of  tenderness,   sweetness  and  comfort. 

A  Son  of  the  Carolinas.     A  Story  of 

the  Hurricane  Upon  the  Sea  Islands.  By  Eliza- 
beth Carpenter  Satterthrcait.  (Philadelphia: 
Henry  Altemus.)  The  chief  value  of  this 
story  is  in  a  certain  simple  truthfulness  to 
local  conditions  and  influences.  It  is  a  story 
saturated  with  Southern  spirit,  and  some  of  its 
characters  are  sketched  in  admirable  sincerity 
of  i)urpose.  The  work  is  provincial  and  ama- 
teurish, but  its  frankness  makes  it  readable. 
The  Valiant  Runaways.  By  Ger- 
trude Atherton.  (New  "York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Company.  $1.25.)  A  story  for  boys  and 
young  people  in  general.  It  is  written  with 
graphic  vigor,  and  the  life  it  depicts,  that  of 
old  California  days,  is  sufficiently  picturesque 
and  stirring  to  hold  the  reader  fast  to  the  page. 
There  is  no  end  of  adventure  in  a  wild  and 
strange  region  ;  savage  animals,  lawless  men  and 
all  the  romantic  surroundings  of  Spanish  or 
Mexican   half   civilization    fifty   or   sixty   years 

ago     are     cleverly     sketched. Under    the 

Dome  of  St.  Paul's.  A  Story  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren's  Days.  By  Emma  Marshall. 
(The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.)  With  a 
frontispiece  portrait  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
from  the  painting  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and 
illustrations  by  T,  Hamilton  Crawford,  R.S.W., 
this  novel  has  a  certain  attractiveness  to  the 
eye.  As  for  the  story,  it  is  nothing  great,  but 
will  be  found  pleasantly  readable,  with  an  en- 
gaging, tho  not  very  strong,  historical  flavor 
and  a  considerable  biographical  adumbration  of 


Lights  on  Nature.  By  Grant  Allen.  (New 
York:  Doubleday  &  McClure.  $1.50.)  Mr 
Grant  Allen  is  always  charmingly  interesting 
when  he  writes  about  Nature,  and  what  he  says 
possesses  suggestiveness  and  valuable  instruct- 
ive substance.  This  book  is  filled  with  sketches 
of  insects  and  plants  presenting  curious  and 
picturesque  features  of  their  life  and  economy. 
Illustrations  that  illustrate  accompany  the  text, 
making  the  book  one  well  worth  selecting  for 

young     students     of     natural      history. 

Roundabout  Rambles  in  Northern  Europe. 
By  Charles  F.  King.  (Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 
$1.25.)  This  IS  a  book  for  the  young,  giving 
lively  conversations,  descriptions  and  illustra- 
tions explanatory  of  countries,  places  and  peo- 
ples, as  seen  by  a  wideawake  family  in  their 
leisurely  travels  over  Northern  Europe.  Young 
people  reading  it  will  get  a  fair  impression  of 
I  lie  journeyings  and  sight-seeings  described. 
— —^Social  Life  in  the  British  Army. 
By  "A  British  Officer."  Illustrated  by  R. 
Caton  Woodville.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.00.) 
This  is  a  straightforward  and  interesting 
sketch  of  social  life  and  experiences  of  the  oflfi- 
cers  and  men  of  the  British  army.  There  is 
nothing  very  lively  about  its  style ;  but  it  gives 
a  strong  impression,  and  the  illustrations  aid 
the  text.  One  lays  aside  the  book  with  the  feel- 
ing that  Her  Majesty's  military  arm  is  not  only 
strong,  but  that  the  men  composing  it  are  a 
fine,  loyal  and  hearty  set  of  fellows. 

A  History  of  Greece  for  High  Schools 
AND  Academies.  By  George  Willis  Botsford, 
Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Harvard.  (The  Macmillan 
Company.  $1.10.)  This  history  is  designed  for 
use  in  secondary  schools  and  may  be  strongly 
commended  for  that  use.  For  the  old  method  of 
a  succession  of  details  it  substitutes  the  better 
method  of  topical  organization,  or  of  a  history 
presented  in  the  movements  which  not  only  rep- 
resent its  development  but  made  it  what  it  is. 
The  sixteen  chapters  of  the  manual  are  so  many 
topical  steps,  stages  or  movements  in  the  organic 
development  of  the  history.  Because  they  rep- 
resent a  development  they  have  unity  and  vital 
interest.  The  history  eddies  around  its  own 
natural  centers.  Nothing  falls  out  of  its  sweep, 
and  one  part  is  set  in  right  perspective  re- 
lations and  logical  relations  with  another. 
This  gives  the  manual  its  educational  value. 
The  author  has  submitted  his  work  on  the 
critical  side  to  competent  revisers  and 
taken  uncommon  pains  with  his  statement 
of  facts.  In  the  chapter  on  Prehistoric  Greece 
he    cannot   be   accused    of   exaggeration.     It    i^ 
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l)ossil)le  iliat  (he  impression  he  wishes  to  leave 
with  the  student  would  be  helped  out  by  a  little 
more  expansion  and  color.  The  illustrations 
give  the  history  a  valuable  support.  In  many 
points  the  author  has  managed  cleverly  to  give 
a  picturesque  exhibit  ion  of  the  authority  on 
M'hich  he  is  resting  his  narrative.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  having  read  the  whole,  but  the  parts 
we  have  read  have  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the 
reader's  attention.  They  are  simple,  direct  and 
rich  in  that  subtle  quality  which  for  the  want 
of  a  term  we  call  literary  vitality. 

Emma  Willaud  and  Her  Pupils  ;  or,  Fifty 
Years  of  Troy  Female  Seminary,  1822-1872. 
(Published  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  and  for  sale 
by  The  American  Tract  Society,  10  East  Twen- 
ty-third street.  ^3.50  cloth,  $5  morocco.)  This 
is  a  noble  monument  erected  to  commemorate 
one  of  the  greatest  names  in  American  school 
history.  It  swells  out  into  the  proportions  of 
a  square  royal  octavo  of  eight  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-five pages,  and  is  illustrated  with  a  veritable 
gallery  of  portraits  and  reproductions  of  scenes 
and  buildings  which  are  of  interest  in  the  history. 
The  first  thirty-five  pages  are  devoted  to  Miss 
Willard's  personal  history,  and  her  early  efforts 
to  found  a  female  seminary  that  should  be 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  as  she  wished  it  to  be, 
a  path-opener  in  the  education  of  women.  The 
eleven  chapters  of  this  introduction  trace 
the  entire  history  of  the  school  from  Middlebury, 
Vt.,  to  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  and  to  Troy,  its  growth 
there,  and  the  various  vicissitudes  and  changes 
of  administration  through  which  it  passed  down 
to  the  present  time.  Then  follows  in  more  than 
eight  hundred  pages  the  record  of  pupils,  ar- 
ranged by  decades,  through  the  five  dec- 
ades of  the  school  from  1822  to  1872. 
Names  received  too  late  for  classification 
are  inserted  as  addenda,  and  the  recent  his- 
tory of  the  school  from  1872  to  1895  is  traced  in 
an  interesting  sketch.  The  whole  publication  is  a 
monumental  example  of  public  spirit  and  has 
for  its  object  the  commemoration  of  a  great  pio- 
neer in  the  education  of  women. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  for  1897. 
Charles  D.  Walcott,  Director.  (Government 
Printing  Ofiice,  Washington,  D.  G.)  Part  VI 
of  this  Report  is  on  "  The  Mineral  Resources  of 
the  United  States,  for  1897,  Metallic  Products. 
Coal  and  Coke."  The  summary  for  the  year  pre- 
sents some  striking  facts.  The  total  valuation 
of  all  our  mineral  products  for  1897  was  $632, 
312,347,  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try except  for  1892.  Copper  and  zinc  reached 
the    maximum    both    in    quantity    and    market 


value.  Aluininuin  is  r-oming  rapidly  forward. 
The  production  in  1897  was  three  times  that 
of  the  previous  year.  Iron  and  steel  did  not 
command  the  maximum  price  per  ton,  having 
fallen  in  the  three  years  from  .$11.14  in  1895  to 
$9.85  in  1897.  The  amount  produced,  however, 
broke  all  the  records  and  reached  the  enormous 
total  of  9,052,080  long  tons.  The  summary 
presents  the  statistics  of  the  production  of  fuels, 
structural  materials,  abrasive  materials,  chem- 
ical materials,  pigments  and  such  miscellaneous 
products  as  fuller's  earth,  precious  stones,  mica, 
asphalt,  asbestos,  graphite,  soapstone,  mineral 
waters,  etc.  Full  details  under  all  these  heads 
are  presented  in  the  expanded  sections  of  the 
Report. 

The  Autobiography  of  Charles  H.  Spur- 
geon.  Compiled  from  His  Diary,  Letters  and 
Records.  By  his  Wife  and  his  Private  Secre- 
tary. Vol.  II,  1854-1860.  (Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  $2.50.)  We  noticed  the  first  volume 
of  this  autobiography  so  fully  when  it  appeared 
as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to 
call  attention  to  the  publication  of  this  second 
volume  and  say  that  it  covers  the  period  from 
1854,  when  Spurgeon's  great  London  ministry 
was  just  beginning,  down  to  1860.  The  work  is 
freely  illustrated  with  heliotypes  and  grows 
even  more  deeply  interesting  the  further  we 
get  in  the  history  of  this  wonderful  ministry. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  Life  of  Tennyson,  in  one  volume,  is 
promised  by  the  Macmillans.  It  will  be  less 
bulky  and  much  cheaper  than  the  original  two- 
volume  edition.  > 

...."The  Isles  and  Shrines  of  Greece,"  by 
Hon.  Samuel  J.  Barrow^s,  just  appointed  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  is  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  It  was  brought  out 
last  year. 

.  . .  .By  an  oversight  the  price  of  the  new  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible  (Presbyterian  Publication 
House,  Philadelphia)  w'as  given  in  our  notice 
of  the  work  as  $5.  It  is  published  at  the  un- 
commonly low  price  of  $2.00. 

.  . .  .The  North  American  Review  has  passed 
from  the  hands  of  General  Lloyd  S.  Bryce  and 
David  Monroe  to  George  B.  M.  Harvey.  The 
price  paid  is  understood  to  have  been  something 
like  $225,000.  Mr.  Harvey  will  assume  edi- 
torial direction  with  the  May  number. 

Of     "  Ian     Maclaren's  "     "  Af terw^ards," 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  says  :  "  I  am  not  afraid 
to  prophesy  that  it  will  be  read  and  loved  for 
a  generation  of  years.  I  call  it  a  great  story, 
and  have  no  fear  that  I  shall  be  called  upon  to 
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retract  the  adjective.  .  .  .  We  read  till  our 
heartstrings  snap,  and  then  we  read  again." 

....The  readers  of  Literature  are  balloting 
for  ten  charter  members  of  a  proposed  American 
"  Academy."  A  final  vote  has  not  been  taken, 
but  the  first  ten  names  at  present  are :  W.  D. 
Howells,  John  Fiske,  Mark  Twain,  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Bret 
ITarte,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Henry  James,  George 
W.  Cable,  John  Burroughs. 

The  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  the  United 

States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  has  in  prepara- 
tion an  American  edition  of  "  The  Statesman's 
Year  Book,"  which  will  be  published  in  March 
by  the  ^lacmillan  Company.  Formerly  a  few 
pages  merely  have  been  devoted  to  the  United 
States.  New  material  will  be  added,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  make  the  volume  indispensable  to 
the  American  "  public  man." 

.  . .  .The  sale  of  Bismarck's  Memoirs  in  Ger- 
many has  reached  more  than  100,000  copies, 
and  this  only  begins  to  satisfy  the  demand  for 
it.  In  December  last  318,000  copies  had  al- 
ready been  ordered.  In  Russia,  by  way  of 
contrast,  the  "  Andenken  "  lie  under  lock  and 
key,  because  the  Supreme  Press  Department 
has  declared  its  disapproval  of  the  book. 
Whether  it  shall  be  sold  at  all  in  Russia  remains 
for  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  decide. 

....  A  matter  of  great  interest  to  all  who  care 
for  the  early  history  of  printing  is  the  discovery 
of  a  copy  of  a  "  Missale  Speciale,"  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  preceded  by  an  indefinite  period 
the  Mainz  Psalter  of  1457,  and  is  in  the  smaller 
type  used  for  that  book.  This  precious  book, 
probably  the  work  of  Gutenberg  himself,  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Herr  Ludwig  Rosenthal,  the 
well-known  old  bookseller  of  Munich,  who  in  his 
last  catalogue  has  given  an  elaborate  description 
with  facsimiles.  Some  abbreviations,  capitals 
and  initials  are  supplied  in  manuscript,  and  of 
the  five  varieties  of  tj'pe  used  in  Psalterium  only 
one  is  employed  in  the  Missale  Speciale. 

....A  question  under  discussion  among  pub- 
lishers is  whether  or  not  the  title-page  of  a 
newly  printed  book  should  plainly  show  that  the 
book  is  a  first  issue  or  a  reprint.  The  Mac- 
millans  always  add  a  bibliographical  note  to 
a  new  edition,  with  the  dates  of  reprinting, 
and  the  house  of  Longmans  in  addition  to  this 
place  the  word  "  Reissue "  on  the  title-page. 
Literature  says  in  commenting  upon  this  sub- 
ject :  "  It  ought  to  be  a  well-understood  rule 
that  books  which  have  already  come  before  the 
public  shall  not  make  their  reappearance  as  if 
they  were  new.     This  is  not  only  in  the  interest 


of  reviewers  (who  are,  of  course,  supposed  to  be 
able  to  frustrate  all  such  knavish  tricks),  but 
in  order  that  book-buyers  may  know  exactly 
what  they  are  buying  and  not  be  led  into  pur- 
chasing next  winter  a  Christmas  book  of  the 
season  that  is  just  past." 
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[THE  POPE  ON  AMERICANISM. 

At  last  the  bolt  has  fallen,  and  a 
very  harmless  bolt  it  is.  The  Catholic  world 
of  Europe,  or  the  excitable  part  of  it,  has 
hiHin  in  convulsions  for  three  years  over  the 
supposed  aberrations  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  America,  and  has  been  beseeching  the 
Pope  to  condemn  its  heresies.  At  last  the 
Pope  has  said  something  to  quiet  them,  and 
they  will  make  the  most  they  can  of  it,  but 
it  really  amounts  to  nothing  at  all.  Let  us 
very  briefly  explain  the  matter.  Father 
Hecker  was  an  American  priest,  a  convert 
froia  Brook  ]<"arm  and  the  Episcopal  Church, 
who  joined  the  Redemptorist  Fathers,  and 
afterward,  with  a  number  of  other  converts, 
founded  the  order  of  Paulist  Fathers,  with 
the  blessing  of  Pius  IX.  It  is  a  very  active 
order,  which,  knowing  Protestantism  so 
well,  has  paid  special  attention  to  commend- 
ing the  Catholic  Church  to  Protestants  by 
public  meetings  and  through  the  press,  and 
has  at  the  same  time  adopted  the  most  suc- 
cessful revival  and  Sunday  school  methods, 
fam.iliar  among  Protestants,  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  Catholics.  For  its  numbers  it  has 
been  probably  the  most  aggressive  and  suc- 
cessful order  the  Catholic  Church  has  in  this 
country,  and  this  because  its  members  have 
been  children  of  their  century,  and  not  edu- 
cated wholly  in  medieval  schools.  Their  very 
success  has  aroused  jealousy  in  other  and 
less  active  orders,  while  the  bishops  and  the 
parish  priests  have  heartily  welcomed  their 
aid.  Their  missions  (revival  services)  have 
been  extraordinarily  successful  in  our  large 
cities,  and  even  tlie  largest  of  the  Moody 
meetings  could  hardly  equal  them  in  attend- 
ance or  fervor.  Think  of  one  of  the  largest 
churches  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn  packed 
for  a  week  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  eight  in  the  evening  with 
married  women,  the  next  week  with 
unmarried  women,  the  next  with  mar- 
ried men,  and  the  fourth  week  with  un- 
married men,  while  the  doctrines  of  sin  and 
salvation  were  preached  in  the  most  uncom- 
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promising  Catholic  fashion,  witli  no  sparhig 
of  heaven  oi-  hell,  and  many  hundreds  of 
backsliders  brought  to  confession  and  com- 
munion. This  has  been  their  work.  They 
have  been  true  to  the  Catholic  faith  and 
most  loyal  to  the  Pope,  altho  we  presume  the 
trend  of  their  preaching  has  been  more  to 
the  conscience  and  heart  and  less  to  the  ac- 
cessories of  religion  than  some  would  like. 

Father  Hecker  died  in  1888.  Soon  after  a 
life  of  Father  Hecker  was  published  in  this 
country  and  had  the  imprimatur  of  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan  and  the  approval  of  every- 
body else.  Several  years  ago  this  book  was 
translated  into  French,  not  over  literally. 
This  translation  frightened  the  Royalist  Ul- 
tramontanes,  who  hated  the  republicanism 
in  it,  and  the  Jesuits.  It  has  been  charged 
that  it  represents  a  disloyal  party  in  Amer- 
ica which  is  attempting  to  alter  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church.  Especially  have  they 
attacked  Archbishop  Ireland  and  Archbishop 
Keaue,  and  have  accused  them  to  the  Pope. 
These  attacks  have  become  absolutely  scur- 
rilous in  a.  paper  we  have  seen  lately,  issued 
in  Rome  in  English  and  Italian,  in  which 
Archbishop  Ireland  is  called  a  millionaire 
trying  to  purchase  influence  in  Rome  with 
his  money,  and  even  Cardinal  Rampolla,  Pa- 
pal Secretary  of  State,  is  bitterly  attacked 
tor  supporting  Archbishop  Ireland  and  being 
indifferent  to  "  the  Jesuits,  the  only  ones 
Avho  have  upheld  the  interests  of  the  Holy 
See  in  this  question."  Every  influence  possi 
ble  has  been  brought  to  bear  to  persuade  the 
Pope  to  condemn  "Americanism,"  and  the 
air  has  been  full  of  rumors.  Archbishop  Ire- 
land went  to  Rome  a  little  while  ago,  it  is 
probable,  to  resist  this  influence. 

After  words  of  compliment  to  the  Church 
in  America,  the  Pope's  letter  says: 

*'  It  is  known  to  you,  beloved  son,  that  the  life 
of  Isaac  Thomas  Hecker,  especially  as  inter- 
preted and  translated  in  a  foreign  language, 
has  excited  not  a  little  controversy,  because 
therein  have  been  voiced  certain  opinions  con- 
cerning the  way  of  leading  Christian  life." 

The  Pope  is  right  in  saying  that  it  is  "  as 
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interpreted  and  translated  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage "  that  the  book  has  excited  contro- 
versy. The  original  had  excited  no  contro- 
versy. What  now  are  these  "  opinions  con- 
cerning the  way  of  leading  Christian  life  " 
which  have  been  charged  to  this  translation, 
and  so  to  American  Catholics? 

The  underlying  principle  of  these  new 
opinions,  we  are  told,  is  that,  "in  order  more 
easily  to  attract  those  who  differ  from  her," 
the  Church  should  relax  somewhat  her  old 
severity  and  shape  her  teachings  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age.    We  quote: 

"  They  contend  that  it  would  be  opportune, 
in  order  to  gain  those  who  differ  from  us,  to 
omit  certain  points  of  her  teaching  which  are 
of  lesser  importance,  and  to  tone  down  the 
meaning  which  the  Church  has  always  attached 
to  them." 

This  the  Pope  condemns.  But  while  faith 
cannot  change  he  goes  on  at  length  to  show 
that  "  the  rule  of  life  "  can  "  accommodate 
itself  to  the  exigencies  of  various  times  and 
places,"  according  to  "  the  character  and 
genius  of  the  nations  which  she  embraces," 
even  as  St.  Paul  became  all  things  to  all 
men;  but  of  the  application  of  this  liberty 
the  Church  must  judge. 

Next  the  Pope  speaks  of  another  error,  that 
of  those  who  hold  that 

"  such  liberty  should  be  allowed  in  the  Church 
that,  her  supervision  and  watchfulness  being  in 
some  sense  lessened,  allowance  be  granted  the 
faithful,  each  one  to  follow  out  more  freely  the 
leading  of  his  own  mind  and  the  trend  of  his 
own  proper  activity." 

If  such  people  imagine,  he  says,  that  the 
analogy  of  civil  liberty  gives  similar  liberty 
in  the  Church  they  are  mistaken,  for  the 
Church  has  divine  authority  for  her  teach- 
ings, and  license  must  not  be  confounded 
with  liberty. 

The  next  point,  made  a  conclusion  from 
these  false  premises,  and  attributed  as  a 
teaching  of  this  assumed  "Americanism," 
which  claims  the  right  "  to  hold  whatever 
opinions  one  pleases  on  any  subject,  and  to 
set  them  forth  in  print  to  the  world,"  is  this 
error: 

"  All  external  guidance  is  set  aside  for  those 
souls  who  are  striving  after  Christian  perfec- 
tion as  being  superfluous,  or,  indeed,  not  useful 
JD   ftny   sense — the   contention    being   that    the 


Holy  Spirit  pours  richer  and  more  abundant 
graces  than  formerly  upon  the  souls  of  the 
faithful,  so  that  without  human  intervention 
He  teaches  and  guides  them  by  some  hidden 
instinct  of  His  own." 

This  doctrine,  that  American  saints  now, 
with  their  new  liberty,  get  more  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  than  Peter  and  Paul  ever  did,  is  so 
grotesque  that  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
wildest  follower  of  Father  Ilecker  ever 
thought  of  it.  Yet  against  this  error  the 
Pope  argues  at  length,  from  Scripture  and 
the  Fathers,  aud  suggests  that  seekers  after 
perfection  who  walk  in  no  beaten  path  are 
the  most  likely  to  stray. 

The   Pope's   final  admonition   is  given  to 
those,  who,  in  their  dependence  on  natural 
virtue,  disparage  what  they  call  the  passive 
virtues,  as  compared  with  the  active  virtues, 
and  who,  accordingly,  express  contempt  for 
religious  orders  which  devote  themselves  to 
prayer  and  meditation,  whose  vows  are  held 
to  be  "  alien  to  the  spirit  of  our  times,  in  that 
they   limit  the   bounds   of   human   liberty." 
This  error  the  Pope  again  rebukes,  giving 
honor  to  both,  and  to  the  older  religious  or- 
ders, while  at  the  same  time  he  is  careful  to 
say  that  those  are  not  censurable  wh'^  pre- 
fer to  form  a  body  without  the  old  vows. 
And,  finally,  the  Pope  speaks  of  the  methods 
of  the  Paulists  who  take  new  ways  to  bring 
back  non-Catholics  to  the  Church,  by  con- 
ferences and  addresses  outside  of  churches, 
as  doing  well,  if  under  the  direction  of  their 
bishops,  altho    the     old     methods,     by    the 
"  preaching  ministry,  by  the  pomp  and  splen- 
dor ceremonies,  especially  by  setting  forth 
the  sound  form  of  doctrine,"  must  not  be  dis- 
credited. 
So  the  Pope  concludes  diplomatically: 

"  We  are  not  able  to  give  approval  to  those 
views  which,  in  their  collective  sense,  are  called 
by  some  '  Americanism.'  But  if  by  this  name 
are  to  be  understood  certain  endow^ments  of 
mind  which  belong  to  the  American  people,  just 
as  other  characteristics  belong  to  various  other 
nations,  and  if,  moreover,  by  it  is  designated 
your  political  condition  and  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms by  which  you  are  governed,  there  is  no 
reason  to  take  exception  to  the  name." 

He  is  very  careful  not  to  declare  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  Father  Hecker  or  the  defenders  of 
"Americanism "     hold    these    errors.    They 
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also,  from  thoir  hoadiiuarters  in  this  city, 
or  through  Archbishop  Irelund,  einphat- 
ically  declare  that  these  are  not  their  doc- 
trines. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  read,  we  are  glad  that 
we  do  not  have  to  go  to  the  Pope  to  teach 
us  what  we  must  believe.  I'rotestants  have 
a  great  advantage  in  that  they  do  not  have 
to  go  to  Rome  to  tight  it  out  there  and  worry 
an  old  man  to  say  what  will  help  them  and 
hurt  their  opponents.  They  can  accept  new 
light  even  on  matters  of  faith  that  have  gone 
into  the  philosophy  of  creeds.  Of  course,  in 
these  days,  the  Catholic  Church  must  change 
the  emphasis  she  puts  on  her  various  teach- 
ings; and  some  teachings  or  institutions, 
which  lend  themselves  to  superstition,  must 
fall  into  the  background,  and  orders  that  do 
nothing  but  silently  meditate  and  say  masses 
will  suppress  themselves,  and  greater  liberty 
must  be  given  to  thought  and  discussion;  and 
this  will  be  done  sooner  in  America  than  in 
Spain,  and  will  find  more  favor  in  republican 
J^^'rance  tlian  with  the  Royalists.  Protes- 
tants believe  that  the  Caholic  Church  is 
changing  for  the  better,  and  must  change, 
and  they  are  glad  of  it.  Our  more  progressive 
Catholic  friends  think  the  change  is  only  in 
non-essential  things,  in  adaptation  of  meth- 
ods to  the  times,  and  in  changes  of  emphasis. 
Let  them  think  so.  T):e  Pope's  letter  to  Car- 
dinal Gibbons,  tho  directed  against  errors  at- 
tributed to  them,  and  easily  used  against 
them,  will  do  them  no  hurt,  and  we  hope  will 
satisfy  their  opponents. 


AMERICAN  DUTY  LV  SAMOA 

The  question  of  the  United  States  in 
Samoa  must  not  be  confounded  with  any 
policy  which  may  underlie  the  presence  of 
the  United  States  in  any  other  island  of  the 
sea.  In  Samoa  the  United  States  is  present 
as  an  act  of  reparation,  it  has  recognized 
duties  to  perform.  The  question  is  a  differ- 
ent one  from  that  involved  in  territorial  ex- 
pansion and  imperial  policy. 

The  gist  of  the  Samoan  situation  at  pres- 
ent is  this.  In  settling  the  disputed  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  as  between  Tanumafili,  of 
the  Malietoa  clan,  and  Mataafa,  of  the  Tu- 
pua  clan.  Chief  Justice  Chambers  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Malietoa  claimant    He  based 


his  decision  on  the  Berlin  Treaty  and  cited 
more  particularly  the  protocols  in  which 
Germany  consented  to  any  settlement  of  the 
contest  for  the  throne  provided  Mataafa  be 
debarred.  That  was  the  German  position 
ten  years  ago;  in  the  meanwhile  Mataafa 
has  been  living  for  five  years  in  exile  at 
Jaluit,  where  he  has  been  directly  under  Ger- 
man influence;  the  German  attitude  toward 
Mataafa  has  altered,  but  no  notitication  of 
the  change  has  been  given  to  the  other  Pow- 
ers signatory  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  Chief 
Justice  Chambers  has  dealt  scrupulously 
with  the  matter  along  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  the  German  Consul-General  has  acted 
in  contravention  of  the  treaty.  So  far  as 
this  episode  goes  the  incident  may  well  close 
by  the  discipline  of  the  offending  Consular 
officer  and  the  acceptance  of  the  just  and 
equitable  decision  of  the  Chief  Justice.  That 
should  be  made  a  double  condition  precedent 
to  any  further  consideration  by  us  of 
the  condition  of  Samoan  affairs.  Not  be- 
cause Chief  Justice  Chambers  is  American, 
but  because  he  has  rendered  a  righteous  de- 
cision under  the  Treaty,  which  is  tantamount 
to  a  Constitution  for  Samoa,  the  United 
States  should  insist  that  Germany  shall  con- 
firm his  act,  as  Great  Britain  was  prompt 
to  do.  '3  nen  only  can  a  self-respecting  na- 
tionality consider  any  plans  for  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  Treaty. 

Having  thus  ended  the  particular  phase 
of  the  situation  as  to  which  civilized  nations 
have  reached  a  point  of  strained  relations, 
there  yet  remains  the  Samoan  situation  as  it 
affects  the  Samoans.  Tanumafili  is  king, 
but  he  is  not  on  his  throne.  Mataafa,  the 
victorious  rebel,  is  administering  the  affairs 
of  state.  If  the  elements  were  stated  in  the 
opposite  order  the  peace  would  be  no  nearer. 
When  the  troubles  exhaust  themselves, 
whichever  of  these  chiefs  is  king  will  find 
the  other  in  sullen  rebellion  with  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  population  on  the  side 
against  the  government;  that  is  the  normal 
condition  of  Samoan  affairs.  The  Samoan 
social  system  provides  in  its  gentile  com- 
munism a  perfect  system  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  family  and  the  village.  Beyond 
that  it  breaks  down;  in  districts  and  as  a 
kingdom  the  Samoan  is  not  yet  ready  to  take 
up  the  duty  of  self-government.    The  Berlin 
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Act,  however,  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  if 
left  to  themselves  and  freed  from  the  fear  of 
annexation  and  with  a  fair  start  made  with 
a  king  accepted  by  all,  then  the  Samoans 
could  be  trusted  to  march  into  the  orderly 
array  of  civilization.  The  fallacy  of  such  a 
view  has  long  been  suspected  even  by  those 
remote  from  the  scene  of  events;  the  recent 
outbreak  but  serves  to  accentuate  the  inef- 
ficiency of  the  Tripartite  Control. 

Reserving  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
to  its  coaling  and  equipment  station  in  Pago- 
Pago,  even  if  necessary  taking  military  pos- 
session of  the  island  of  Tutuila,  it  might  be 
easy  for  this  country  to  withdraw  from  an 
alliance  which  has  cost  lives  of  men  and 
millions  of  dollars.  That  has  been  proposed 
in  the  United  States;  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Germany  would  welcome  our  withdrawal. 
But  there  is  one  little  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
such  a  simple  escape  from  the  diflSculty. 
The  honor  of  the  United  States  is  pledged  to 
the  protection  of  the  Samoans. 

The  first  nation  to  recognize  the  kingdom 
of  Samop,  as  a  nation  among  nations  was 
the  United  States,  just  21  years  ago.  We 
undertook  to  see  the  people  through  their 
difficulties  and  we  have  done  what  seemed 
best.  We  have  provided  the  Berlin  Treaty 
to  secure  them  the  right  to  govern  them- 
selves without  foreign  interference.  Be- 
cause of  the  incapacity  of  the  Samoans 
themselves  every  effort  in  their  behalf  has 
thus  far  broken  down.  The  attempt  to  con- 
tinue the  experiment  can  result  only  in  fail- 
ure, in  cultivating  the  natural  propensity  of 
the  Samoan  to  intrigue,  in  keeping  the  out- 
break of  war  forever  imminent.  It  is  high 
time  to  recognize  that,  while  we  have  a  duty 
to  the  Samoans,  it  is  not  best  performed  by 
the  continuance  of  the  present  system. 

The  real  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
Samoa  is  to  bring  to  pass  a  condition  of 
peace  in  which  industry  may  develop.  How 
to  reach  that  end  should  be  simply  ascer- 
tained. Now  we  may  consider  that  which 
the  Samoans  have  always  asked  for,  an- 
nexation to  some  strong  power  and  adminis- 
tration by  intelligent  white  men.  For  this 
all  Samoa  has  clamored  in  the  past,  the  peo- 
ple have  offered  themselves  to  Great  Britain 
and  to  the  United  States,  but  never  has  the 
offer  been  tendered  to  Germany.    The  Sa- 


moan who  passes  a  German  plantation 
where  he  can  see  the  taskmasters  and  the 
virtual  slaves  can  judge  what  a  German  Sa- 
moa would  be.  Convenience  and  honor 
alike  will  be  satisfied  by  the  annexation  of 
Samoa  to  Great  Britain  or  to  the  United 
States,  or  a  division  between  tlie  three  pow- 
ers. Thus  Samoa  will  be  benefited  and  in- 
ternational complications  come  to  an  end. 
The  first  step  is  the  annulling  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty. 


THEY    SHOULD    PAY    THE 
PENALTY. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, which  provides  that  "  representatives 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in 
each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed," 
also  says: 

'*  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election 
for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  Representatives 
in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers 
of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  members 
of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebel- 
lion or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation 
therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which 
the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to 
the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one 
years  of  age  in  such  State." 

It  is  admitted,  and  everybody  knows,  that 
in  three  States  the  right  of  many  thousands 
of  citizens  to  vote  has  been  denied  or 
abridged  by  constitutional  provisions  recent- 
ly adopted,  and  that  in  another  State  similar 
provisions  are  now  under  consideration.  In 
the  three  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi 
and  South  Carolina  there  were,  when  the  cen- 
sus of  1890  was  taken,  1,994,082  colored  in- 
habitants, and  1,565,254  who  were  white. 
A  majority  of  the  colored  males  of  voting 
age  in  these  States  have  been  disfranchised 
by  the  constitutions  recently  adopted.  Missis. 
sippi  began  the  work  nine  years  ago;  South 
Carolina  followed  her  example  a  few  years 
later,  and  Louisiana's  "  white  "  constitution 
was  completed  in  1898.  The  purpose  of  the 
constitution-makers    was   not    concealed   or 
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disguised.  'I'lu'  I'Iccllon  returns  from  those 
States  sliow  liow  completely  that  purpose 
litis  been  accomplished.  We  have  been  look- 
ing at  the  published  reports,  which  show  the 
nund)er  of  votes  polled  in  these  States  at  the 
(>l(>(tion  l.isl  November  Tor  members  of  Con- 
gress. They  are  reproduced  below,  and  in 
the  case  of  Louisiana  the  returns  for  1898 
may  be  compared  with  those  for  189G,  when 
the  old  constitution  was  in  force: 


LOUISIANA, 


Dist. 

I. 

II.. 
Ifl.. 

IV. 

v.. 

VI. 


Average. 


Total 
vote, 

1898. 
6,318 
7,856 
5,903 
5,900 
4,805 
2,494 

5,549 


Total 

vote, 

1896. 

15,412 

16,848 

15,968 

16,148 

15,264 

16,482 

16,020 


Dist. 

1.. 

II.. 

III.. 

IV.. 

v.. 

VI.. 


MISSISSIPPI.  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Total  Total 

vote,  vote, 

1898.  Dist.                            1898. 

, 2,468         I.... 4,559 

3,175       II 4,138 

2,661      III 4,361 

4,551      IV 4,632 

5,105       V 4,330 

6,071      VI 4,916 

4,938 


Vir 3,605    VII. 


Average. 


3,948 


Average. 


4,539 


In  Louisiana  the  average  was  low  even 
before  the  constitutional  disfranchisement 
of  the  colored  man,  but  now  it  has  been  cut 
down  to  less  than  5,600,  the  six  Congres- 
sional districts  together  polling  nearly  5,000 
votes  less  than  the  average  for  one  district  m 
Iowa.  In  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina 
the  totals  and  the  averages  are  much  lower, 
and  in  those  States  may  be  observed  a  very 
large  reduction  of  the  popular  vote  for  Pres- 
ident and  State  officers  since  the  new  consti- 
tutions barred  the  colored  man's  way  to  the 
polls.  Turn  now  to  the  Congressional  dis- 
tricts in  the  North.  The  average  vote  last 
fall  was  38,000  in  the  eleven  districts  of 
Iowa  and  3G,G00  in  the  twenty-one  districts 
of  Ohio,  while  in  some  other  States  it  was 
even  greater.  North  Carolina  ranks  with 
them,  with  an  average  of  37,780,  but  per- 
haps for  the  last  time,  for  if  the  constitution 
now  proposed  should  be  adopted  her  vote 
would  be  cut  dowm.  The  popular  vote  of 
Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  is  pitifully 
small  in  comparison  with  the  votes  of  North- 


ern States  having  about  an  equal  representa- 
tion in  the  electoral  college. 

In  the  election  of  a  I'resideut,  as  well  as 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  these  States 
exert  an  influence  which,  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  i*ules  of  common  justice,  they 
have  no  right  to  exert.  They  profit  by  their 
own  wrong.  Their  representation  is  based 
upon  the  rights  which  they  have  wrested 
from  their  colored  citizens.  If  they  insist 
upon  disfranchising  their  colored  men,  and 
if  they  cannot  be  prevented  from  doing  this, 
then  they  should  pay  the  just  penalty,  a  pen- 
alty clearly  prescribed  by  the  organic  law  of 
the  republic— a  reduction  of  the  number  of 
their  representatives  in  Congress,  and  of 
their  votes  in  the  electoral  college.  This  is 
not  a  question  of  partisan  politics,  but  one  of 
mathematical  fairness  and  such  justice  as  is 
required  under  a  free  and  civilized  govern- 
ment in  all  the  ordinary  transactions  of  busi- 
ness. The  representatives,  so-called,  from 
these  States  come  to  Congress  under  false 
pretenses.  They  represent  not  only  shocking 
wrong  and  injustice,  but  also  a  sin  against 
arithmetic  and  the  multiplication  table.  If 
they  had  a  proper  sense  of  shame  they  would 
beg  the  Government  to  reduce  the  number  of 
their  districts. 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  expect  that  they 
will  take  this  course,  and  therefore  these 
States  should  be  required  by  Congress  to 
give  up  the  power  which  they  unjustly  hold. 
Four  or  five  thousand  voters  in  one  of  these 
States  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  ex- 
ercise in  the  House  or  in  the  election  of  a 
President  influence  equal  to  that  of  thirty- 
eight  thousand  elsewhere.  The  national 
Constitution  should  be  enforced  in  every 
State  of  the  Union,  and  the  next  apportion- 
ment should  be  a  fair  one.  Wherever  male 
citizens  twenty-one  years  old  are  prevented 
by  law  from  voting,  "  except  for  participa- 
tion in  rebellion  or  other  crime,"  w^hether  it 
be  in  Massachusetts  or  in  Mississippi,  the 
just  reduction  which  the  Constitution  de- 
mands should  be  made.  The  methods  by 
which  the  Government  can  ascertain  how 
large  the  reduction  ought  to  be  may  not  be 
easily  marked  out.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
difficulties  to  be  met  and  obstacles  to  be 
overcome,  but  if  300,000  males  of  voting  age 
have  been  disfranchised  in  three  States  by 
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legislation,  who  will  say  that  Congress  can- 
not obtain  proof  of  this  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  suffrage  rights? 


GEN.     HENRY'S    POLICY    IN 

PORTO  RICO. 

General  Henry  is  a  good  soldier.  He 
proved  that  in  the  Indian  wars  on  our 
frontier.  He  carries  the  scars  of  more  than 
one  battle,  and  believes  that  the  end  and  aim 
of  a  good  soldier  is  service,  not  parade.  As 
Military  Governor  of  Porto  Rico  the  best 
qualities  of  the  General  appear  in  the  civil 
ruler.  He  really  succeeds  to  the  office  of  the 
Governor-General,  and  so  signs  his  decrees; 
but  he  cares  nothing  for  the  mere  honor,  and 
is  only  anxious  that  his  administration  be 
equitable  and  efficient.  He  is  accessible  to 
everybody,  and  labors  night  and  day  to 
remedy  abuses,  remove  obstacles  to  progress, 
get  bad  men  out  of  office  and  good  men  in, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  make  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico  happy  and  prosperous.  He  says  he  is 
a  soldier,  and  not  a  statesman.  Neverthe- 
less, Porto  Ricans  have  cause  to  rejoice  that 
he  is  sitting  in  the  palace  of  the  old  Spanish 
autocrats,  charged  with  temporary  control 
of  their  civil  affairs,  dispensing  justice  to  all 
with  even  and  clean  hands. 

What  he  has  done  already,  in  his  brief 
term  as  Military  Governor,  means  more  to  the 
people  of  the  island  than  all  the  so-called  re- 
forms under  the  centuries  of  Spanish  rule. 
He  has  cured  the  internal  disorders  and  scat- 
tered the  bandits;  modified  the  municipal 
tax  on  articles  of  food  and  drink  brought 
into  the  cities  for  sale,  and  raised  the  rates 
on  dealers  in  liquors  and  tobacco,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  prices  of  bread  and  beef;  corrected 
abuses  in  the  levying  of  national  fees;  de- 
vised a  juster  system  of  taxation  of  lands; 
improved  the  sanitary  conditions  of  cities 
and  planned  for  the  free  vaccination  of  all 
the  people  of  the  island;  made  fishing  and 
fishermen  and  the  practice  of  physicians  free 
from  special  tax;  suspended  the  law  of  fore- 
closure of  mortgages,  under  which  estates 
were  being  shamefully  sacrificed  to  the 
rapacity  of  creditors  preparing  to  leave  the 
island;  reorganized  corrupt  and  inefficient 
municipal  governments;  opened  the  way  for 
improvements  in  the  public  schools,  in  the 


making  of  roads,  in  the  registration  of  prop- 
erty, and  in  the  organization  of  the  police. 

Of  special  importance  is  his  recent  action 
concerning  the  ministries,  or  departments  of 
the  Insular  Government.  These,  as  he  found 
them,  were  dominated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  State.  When  the  General  wanted,  for 
example,  to  issue  an  order  to  the  Secretary 
of  Hacienda,  or  Treasury,  he  had  to  do  so 
through  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  latter 
was  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
and  managed  his  own  department  and  also 
supervised  those  of  his  colleagues.  Under 
the  new  order  of  things,  each  Secretary  is  in- 
dependent of  the  others,  and  responsible  only 
to  the  Governor-General.  The  reasons  which 
made  this  change  necessary  are  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  course  of  Luis  Muiioz  Rivera. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  natural  capacity,  a 
born  leader  of  men,  but,  unless  he  is  greatly 
misrepresented,  both  selfish  and  unscrupu- 
lous. Originally  an  Autonomist,  it  is  charged 
by  his  former  party  colleagues  that  he  sold 
out  tl  e  cause  to  Sagasta,  and  that  under  the 
favor  of  the  last  Governor-General,  tho  he 
was  not  in  office,  he  carried  the  elections  for 
the  first  Autonomist  houses  by  the  most  out- 
rageous trickery.  Fraud  was  so  manifest 
that  one  man,  who  was  offered  a  certificate 
of  election  as  Senator,  refused  to  take  his 
seat,  on  the  ground  that  he  never  was 
elected. 

As  Secretary  of  State,  controlling  the  Fi- 
nance, Justice  and  Education  departments, 
as  well  as  his  own,  the  whole  power  of  ad- 
ministration was  really  in  his  hands.  All  the 
municipal  administrations,  which  constitute 
the  entire  local  government  of  the  island, 
were  absolutely  subject  to  his  orders.  It  was 
under  his  sway  that  workingmen  were  ar- 
rested in  San  Juan  and  imprisoned  incom- 
municado, for  no  other  offense  than  partic- 
ipating in  a  demand  for  increase  of  wages, 
and  that  the  old  Spanish  Censorship  law  was 
revived  to  punish  his  political  enemies.  Good 
men  everywhere  said  honest,  efficient  gov- 
ernment was  impossible  while  he  remained 
ini  power.  General  Henry  did  not  directly 
dismiss  him;  but  when  he  determined  to  re- 
organize the  departments  Munoz  and  his 
ministerial  colleagues  protested,  expecting, 
as  before,  to  wring  terms  from  their  supe- 
rior.   The  General,  however,  had  made  up  his 
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niiiul  jnul  refused  to  yield.  Consequently, 
three  of  the  ministers  went  out,  leaving  one, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  receded 
from  the  protest,  in  office. 

The   announceuiont   of   the   retirement   of 
Munoz  was  received  with  demonstrations  of 
rejoicing.    There   was   a   public   celebration 
of  the  event  in  San  Juan.    The  great  obstacle 
to  real  reform  had  been  removed;    the  evil 
genius  of  tlie  island  no  longer  held  the  reins 
of  power.    On  retiring  he  delivered  an  elo- 
quent address  to  his  constituents,   through 
the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  in  which  he  in- 
directly charged  General  Henry  with  snatch- 
ing away  from  the  island  the  liberties  which 
it   formerly   enjoyed   (Spanish    liberties,    in- 
deed), and  intimated  that  if  Porto  Rico  is  to 
become    a    brother   and    not  a  slave  in  the 
family  of  States,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
Washington.    Under  the  man  who  talks  so 
glibly  of  liberty,  and  who  a  few  months  ago 
was  blessing  Spanish  and  denouncing  Amer- 
ican liberty,  not  a  municipality  in  the  island 
had  the  power  to  make  a  contract,  hire  an 
extra  policeman,  or  do  any  ordinary  act  with- 
out the  permission  of  this  same  Secretary  of 
State.      It  was  he  who  persuaded  General 
Brooke  to  refuse  the  request  of  the  city  of 
Ponce  to  be  allowed  to   choose  their  own 
Alcalde.    His   emissaries  were   everywhere, 
and  his  rule  was  marked  by  tyranny  and 
trickery.      The    single    remark    which     his 
veiled  attacks  drew  from  General  Henry  was 
this:   "  The  Council  of  Secretaries  enabled  a 
single  individual  to  dominate  all  the  other 
departments    and    strengthen    his    political 
power."      In  a  newspaper  reply,  generally 
ascribed  to  the  ex-Secretary,  he  represents 
himself  as  too  great  a  man  to  accept  the 
office  as  now   constituted:    "  The   office   of 
President  of  the  Council,  exercised  with  au- 
thority, was  appropriate  to  the  strength  of 
the  Liberal  party;    with  the  absurd  limita- 
tions now  imposed,  it  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
man  who  knows  his  hundred  thousand  fol- 
lowers and  what  they  stand  for." 

It  is  reported  that  this  political  autocrat  is 
soon  to  come  to  Washington,  to  bring  his  in- 
fluence to  bear  for  the  removal  of  General 
Henry.  We  predict  that  the  mission  will 
fail.  The  President  has  known  the  General 
too  long  and  too  well  to  withdraw  his  con- 
fidence  from   him,   a   coufidence   which    is 


shared  by  all  who  have  watched  the  course 
of  tlic  now  Governor-General,  and  observed 
the  splciulid  record  he  has  made. 


MR.  SCHURZ'S  BIRTHDAY. 

In  these  days  we  are  wont  to  associate  the 
name  of  Mr.  Carl  Schurz  with  that  movement 
for  reform  in  the  civil  service  which  has  been 
so  effectively  promoted  by  his  support,  and 
possibly  to  overlook  or  forget  the  record  of 
his  activity  in  the  early  years  of  his  half 
centurj'  of  earnest  and  untiring  labor.  It  is 
an  extraordinary  career  which  Mr.  Schurz 
can  look  back  upon  as  he  comes  to  his  seven- 
tieth birthday.  The  young  journalist  and 
soldier  of  the  revolution  of  '48  in  Germany 
sought  America  in  1852  to  become  here  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party,  to 
strive  for  the  Union  on  the  platform  and  the 
battlefield,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life — 
in  the  Senate  or  the  Cabinet,  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  or  at  the  editor's  desk,  in 
public  office  or  as  a  private  citizen  giving  his 
energies  to  projects  of  reform — to  be  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  Americans,  a  noble  exam- 
ple of  unswerving  fidelity  to  those  principles 
of  liberty  and  justice  which  he  had  taken  to 
his  heart  in  the  perilous  days  of  his  youth. 

The  names  on  the  committee  of  seventy- 
two  Americans  who  have  planned  the  meet- 
ing in  honor  of  his  birthday  this  evening 
show  how  his  life  work  has  been  appreciated 
by  the  good  men  of  all  parties  and  pursuits. 
In  the  list  are  found  an  ex-President  of  one 
party,  and  an  ex- Vice-President  of  another, 
the  presidents  of  five  universities,  eminent 
financiers,  the  leaders  of  the  bar,  great  cap- 
tains of  industry,  journalists  who  never  agree, 
philanthropists,  legislators,  and  merchants, 
all  of  one  mind  as  to  the  worth,  the  sincerity, 
the  devotion  and  the  high  aims  of  the  vet- 
eran whom  they  are  to  congratulate  upon 
his  safe  arrival  at  the  age  of  threescore  and 
ten.  This  tribute  and  others  which  he  has 
recently  received  are  richly  deserved  by  Mr. 
Schurz,  to  whom  we  hope  that  strength  will 
be  given  for  many  years  to  come. 


At  the  present  time  of  writing  the  Samp- 
son-Schley controversy  in  Congress  appears, 
as  the  lawyers  say,  to  have  been  "  discon- 
tinued by  muUial  coQseut "  of  the  contend- 
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ing  forces,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  two 
officers  are  to  be  confirmed  as  rear-admirals, 
with  Sampson  ahead  of  Schley.    In  answer 
to  the  Senate's  demand  for  information  as  to 
why  these  promotions  were   recommended, 
the  Navy  Department  again  rehearsed  the 
oft-repeated  story  of  the  Santiago  campaign, 
and  this  time  in  such  a  way  as  to  slur  very 
severely  upon  Schley,  accusing  him  by  infer- 
ence of  disobedience  of  orders,  in  his  tempo- 
rary departure  from  in   front  of   Santiago, 
failure  in  duty  in  not  fighting  the  enemy  to 
a  finish  when  the  "  Colon  "  was  discovered  in 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  of  grave  er- 
ror in  judgment  (we  decline  to  entertain  any 
more  serious  suggestion  than  this)  in  turn- 
ing the  Brooklyn  seaward  when  the  "  Viz- 
caya  "  swung  toward  her  from  the  line  of 
the  escaping  fleet.    The  only  new  informa- 
tion added  was  contained  in  a  letter  by  Ad- 
miral Sampson,   Avritten  long  afterward,  in 
which  he  referred  to  Schley's  course  as  "  rep- 
rehensible "   and  left  the   determination   of 
what  further  should  be  done    for     (or    to) 
Schley  to  the  decision  of  the  Department. 
Admiral  Schley  thereupon,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  made  a 
public  statement,  addressed  to  Senator  Hale, 
of  his  side  of  the  matter,  which  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  review  here,  because  if  he  was  at 
fault  in  any  such  degree  as  that  alleged,  it  is 
not  clear  why  his  superiors  are  not  also  open 
to  biame;  the  Navy  Department  for  not  im- 
mediately removing  him  from  command  af- 
ter his  imputed  disobedience  and  failure  to 
engage  in  May,  instead  of  keeping  him  in 
his  place  for  several  weeks  and  then  recom- 
mending him   for  promotion,   and   Admiral 
Sampson  for  not  at  once  relieving  him  when 
he  discovered  upon  arriving  at  Santiago  that 
his  chief  subordinate  had  been  "  reprehen- 
sible "  in  such  grave  particulars  as  is  as- 
serted.   Either  this,  or  else  the  opinions  en- 
tertained by  both  the  Navy  Department  and 
Admiral  Sampson  during  the  first  week  of 
June     concerning    the     reprehensibility     of 
Schley's  conduct  in  May  must  have  under- 
gone a  decided  change  a  month  later  when 
the  controversy  concerning  the  credit  for  the 
Santiago   victory   developed.    There   is   talk 
of  a  court  of  inquiry,  even  of  a  court-mar- 
tial.   It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  pres- 
ent reported  settlement  of  the  matter  will 


avoid  such  proceeding;  but  if  there  be  any, 
it  seems  no  more  than  fair  that  the  issues 
should  be  made  broad  enough  to  subject  not 
only  the  oflicial  conduct  of  Admiral  Schley 
in  the  premises,  but  also  that  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  Admiral  Sampson,  to 
the  strict  rules  of  military  justice. 


The   acceptance,    by   both    parties   in   the 
Senate,  of  a  compromise  bill  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  regular  army  appears  to  have 
prevented  an  extra  session  of  Congress.    The 
supporters  of  the  House  bill—which  is  sub- 
stantially  the   measure  prepared   by   Adju- 
tant-General Corbin  and   Secretary  Alger— 
sought  to  make  the  enlargement  permanent; 
those  who  opposed  this  bill  admitted  that  the 
proposed  increase  was  imperatively  needed, 
but  would  permit  it  to  be  made  for  only 
two  years.    Neither  side  seemed  to  be  inter- 
ested in  any  legislative  project  for  an  Im- 
provement of  the  army  plan  and  methods 
now  in  use,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  there  will  be  another  opportunity 
two  years  hence  for  the  institution  of  such 
reforms  as  were  suggested   in  the  amend- 
ments   and  the  speech  of  Senator  Proctor, 
who  brings  to  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion the  experience  of  a  Secretary  of  War. 
The  compromise  bill,  like  the  bill  which  it 
supersedes,   does  not  reorganize  the  army, 
but  rather  preserves  and  tends  to  perpetuate 
the  prominent  features  of  the  present  organ- 
ization.   In  so  far  as  it  reproduces  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  it  is  the  work  of  the 
staff   departments   at    Washington,    as    dis- 
tinguished from  the  line  of  the  army,  and. 
naturally,  serves  the  interests  of  those  de- 
partments, which  are  preserved  in  their  pres- 
ent form  and  the  number  of  whose  officers 
is  to  be  increased  by  the  appointment  of  20G 
men,  probably  from  civil  life.    No  one  is  to 
be  appointed  as  an  officer  in  the  volunteer 
force  until  after  he  shall  have  shown  '*  to  the 
satisfaction  of  an  examining  board  his  moral, 
physical  and  professional  fitness     for     the 
grade  in  which  he  is  to  be  commissioned." 
That  is  a  good  provision.    It  is  certainly  re- 
markable that  neither  the  Republican  asso- 
ciates of  Mr.  Proctor  in  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee nor  the  five  Democratic  members  were 
moved  by  his  arguments  for  reform  in  re- 
spect to  the  constitution  of  the  staff  depart- 
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nients  nnd  tho  relation  of  these  to  tlie  line. 
His  experience  is  exceptional,  and  no  one; 
will  say  that  he  is  hostile  to  the  administra- 
tion. He  would  apply  to  the  army  a  system 
of  staff  detail  like  that  in  the  navy,  l.-iy  the 
foundations  for  such  a  staff  corps  as  may 
be  seen  "in  all  the  best  modern  armies," 
and  in  various  ways  "  divorce  politics  from 
the  army."  Any  permanent  enlargement  of 
the  army  should  be  accompanied  by  the  re- 
forms which  he  calls  for  and  which  have 
been  suggested  by  the  recent  history  of  the 
War  Department. 


So  far  President  Loubet  has  shown  him- 
self the  man  for  the  place.  He  has  not  only 
averted  an  immediate  catastrophe,  but  has 
probably  broken  the  force  of  any  attempt 
at  revolution.  Paul  Deroulede's  attempt  to 
get  a  couple  of  regiments  to  overturn  the  re- 
public was  so  ridiculous  that  it  seems  to 
have  taken  all  the  force  out  of  the  opposition 
and  left  the  Government  free  to  go  on  its 
way.  One  indication  is  the  resignation  from 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  M.  Brunetiere, 
who  declines  to  associate  himself  with  the 
men  who  seem  to  be  in  control  of  it.  An- 
other is  the  reception  accorded  to  the  Presi- 
dent's calm,  but  firm,  message  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  in  which  he  urges  that 
France  remember  that  national  safety  and 
prosperity  depend  on  the  recognition  of  the 
different  departments  of  the  Government, 
thB  legislative,  the  magistracy,  the  executive 
and  the  army.  So  forcible  is  the  appeal  that 
criticism  has  been  confined  even  in  the  most 
rabid  of  the  press  to  general  and  very  vague 
abuse.  The  discovery  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  of  the  large 
mass  of  correspondence  can  scarcely  fail  to 
emphasize  the  need  of  united  considerate  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  the  Re- 
public. What  the  effect  on  the  Dreyfus 
case  will  be  it  is  too  soon  to  estimate,  tho 
it  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  great  change 
will  be  brought  about.  The  bill,  it  is  thought 
will  have  to  go  through  and  the  case  come 
before  the  whole  court.  It  may  be  that  the 
implication  of  Esterhazy  in  the  Orleans  plot 
will  have  an  influence,  but  he  has  been  al- 
ready so  thoroughly  discredited  that  it  will 
scarcely  have  much  effect. 


....We  know  of  no  reason  why  a  law 
wliich  requires  that  men  shall  be  executed 
for  willful  murder  should  not  intlict  the  same 
penalty  on  women.  An  argument  against 
executing  women  is  an  argument  against 
executing  men.  If  the  principle  is  settled 
tliere  should  be  no  sex  distinction. 

....The  most  precious  life  among  all  the 
English-speaking  men  of  letters  now  hangs 
in  the  balance.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  all  his 
possibilities  before  him.  He  has  proved  him- 
self a  new  master  in  both  prose  and  verse, 
when  he  has  not  yet  reached  full  middle  age, 
and  he  may  yet  rival  the  highest  names  of 
the  century.  All  the  world  prays  for  the  re- 
covery of  this  virile,  honest,  brilliant  man. 

...  .It  must  have  been  a  blunder  by  which 
Admiral  Dewey's  dispatch  asking  that  "  for 
political  reasons "  the  "  Oregon "  be  sent 
him  was  given  to  the  public.  Perhaps  he 
knew  that  the  German  flagship  "  Kaiserin 
Augusta "  w^as  coming  to  Manila,  and  he 
wanted  an  equally  impressive  American 
battleship;  but  that  was  something  to  keep 
still  about. 

....Only  forty-four  Liberals  could  Mr. 
Morley  bring  to  follow  him  in  his  censure 
of  the  Government  for  its  policy  in  the  Su- 
dan. It  is  futile  to  attempt  in  England  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  British  Empire 
in  Africa. 

....  The  Rosary  Magazine  publishes  a  trans- 
lation of  a  memorial  made  by  the  Philippine 
friars  to  the  Spanish  Government  shortly  be- 
fore the  capture  of  Manila  by  the  United 
States  troops.  It  makes  bitter  complaint  of 
the  failure  of  the  Spanish  Government  to 
protect  them  against  the  abuse  heaped  upon 
them  by  the  freemasons  in  the  Philippines 
and  in  Spain;  denies  all  charges  made 
against  them;  asks  the  Spanish  Government 
to  "  root  out  the  secret  societies  "  and  pro- 
tect the  friars  from  insult,  and  concludes  by 
declaring  that  they  were  placed  in  such  an 
awful  position  that  they  "  would  prefer  to 
abandon  their  ministry  rather  than  continue 
their  mission  in  the  islands  if  the  situation 
does  not  better  itself  before  long."  This 
illustrates  the  mutual  hostility— each  wanted 
the  other  "  rooted  out."  Now  only  American 
occupation  can  save  the  friars,  and  yet  most 
of  the  Catholic  press  here  takes  the  side  of 
the  freemasons  and  Filipinos. 


RELIGIOUS. 


BIBLE     VERSIONS    WHICH     THE 
PHILIPPINES    WILL    NEED. 

BY    B.     PICK,     PH.D.,    D.D. 

The  opening  of  the  Philippines  must 
sooner  or  later  call  the  attention  of  the  Bible 
societies  to  the  languages  used  in  these  is- 
lands. The  languages  spoken  by  the  differ- 
ent tribes  are  as  follows: 

a.  Calamian,  spoken  by  5,000  inhabitants 
of  the  Calamianes  group,  north  of  Palawan. 

b.  Ihanag,  claimed  to  be  used  by  60,000 
people,  in  the  provinces  of  Cagayan  and  Isa- 
bela  (in  the  island  of  Luzon)  and  in  the  Ba- 
tanco  group,  between  Luzon  and  Formosa. 
There  exists  a  grammar  for  the  study  of  that 
language  prepared  by  Jose  Maria  Fausto  de 
Cueras,  Arte  Nuevo  de  la  Lengua  Ihanag,  2d 
edit.  Manila,  1854. 

c.  Zambal,  spoken  by  about  75,000  in  the 
province  of  Zambales,  northwest  of  the  Is- 
land of  Luzon. 

d.  Pampango,  spoken  by  about  200,000  in 
Pampanga,  north  of  Manila.  A  grammar 
for  the  study  of  this  language.  Arte  de  la 
Lengua  Pampanga,  compuesto  por  Diego  Ber 
gano,  was  already  published  in  1736. 

e.  Pangasinan,  spoken  by  about  300,000 
people,  in  the  province  of  Pangasinan, 
on  the  northwest  of  the  Island  of 
Luzon.  Into  this  language,  the  first  of  the 
languages  of  the  Philippines,  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  been  translated  by  the  Dominican 
Friar  Alonso  Lallave,  and  the  Gospels  and 
the  Aacts,  together  with  one  of  John's  epis- 
tles, were  published  in  1887  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

f.  Vicol,  or  Bicol,  is  spoken  by  about  325,- 
000  throughout  the  southern  portion  of  Lu- 
zon. A  grammar,  Ai'te  de  la  Lengua  Bicol 
para  la  Ensenanza  de  este  Idioma  en  la 
Provincia  de  Camarlnes,  was  published  in 
1795.  A  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
into  the  Vicol  language  is  now  in  the  press. 

g.  Ilocan  is  used  by  about  360,000,  along 
the  northwest  coast  of  the  Island  of  Luzon, 
and  has  been  especially  studied,  as  may  be 
Inferred  from  the  Compendio  y  Methodo  de  la 


Suma  de  las  Rcglas  del  Arte  del  Ydioma  Ylo- 
cano,  composed  by  Fray  Francisco  Lopez, 
1792;  from  the  Vocabulario  de  la  Lengua  Ilo- 
cana,  trabajado  por  varios  Religiosos  del  Or- 
den  de  N.  P.  S.  Augustin,  1849;  from  the 
Grummatica  Hispano-Ilocana,  compuesto  por 
el  R.  P.  Fr.  Jose  Naves,  1876.  A  translation 
of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  into  this  language  is 
now  being  prepared. 

h.  Ccbuan,  spoken  by  about  500,000  in  the 
Island  of  Cebu,  and  in  a  part  of  Negros.  In 
the  latter  island  there  is  also  an  aboriginal 
cfialect  called  Panayan,  but  it  is  greatly  giv- 
ing way  to  the  Cebuan.  The  Cebuan  may 
be  learned  from  Arte  de  la  Lengua  Zehuana, 
1836.  For  Panayan  Raymundo  Lozano  pre- 
pared Cursos  de  Lengua  Panayana,  1876. 

i.  Tagalog,  spoken  by  1,500,000,  is  the  pre- 
dominant language  of  the  Philippines,  and 
is  the  chief  language  of  Manila.  For  the 
study  of  that  language  there  exist:  Lecciones 
de  Gramniatica  Hispano-Tagala,  by  Jose  Ma- 
ria Campomanes,  1872;  Vocabulario  de  la 
Lengua  Tagala,  primera  y  secunda  parte,  1835; 
Vocabulario  de  la  Lengua  Tagala,  1860;  Arte 
de  la  Lengua  Tagala  y  Manual  Tagalog,  1850. 
The  Gospels  of  Luke  and  Mark  in  this  lan- 
guage have  already  been  published  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  is  in  the  press.  Don  Pas- 
quale  H.  Poblete,  a  Philippine  exile,  and  for- 
merly editor  of  a  Tagalo  newspaper,  is  the 
translator.    Another  language  is 

k.  Visayan,  spoken  by  about  2,000,000,  and 
is  common  to  most  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  archipelago.  For  the  knowledge  and 
study  of  the  Visayan,  or  Bisaya,  there  exist: 
Diccionario  Bisaya-Espaiiol  y  Espafiol-Bisaya, 
1851-52;  Diccionario  de  la  Lengua  Bisaya, 
Hiligueina  y  Earaya  de  la  Isla  de  Paiiay,  18^1; 
Metodo  del  Dr.  Ollendorff  por  apprender  a  leer, 
Jiablar  y  escrlbir  un  idioma  cualquiera  adap- 
tado  al  Bisaya,  1871;  Arte  de  la  Lengua  Bisaya, 
Hiligvayna  de  la  Isla  de  Panay,  1878. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


The     movement     in     Scotland     for     the 
union  of  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian 
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Cliiirclies  Is  progressing  most  favorably.  Of 
the  seveuty-tive  presbyteri(;s  only  four  have 
voted  against  it,  the  remainder  having  re- 
corded their  approval  of  it.  Of  the  seventy- 
one,  forty-eight  make  not  the  slightest  sug- 
gestion in  regard  to  the  matter. 

. . .  .With  a  view  to  securing  united  prayer 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
affairs  of  the  land,  the  women  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  of  thePresoyterlan  Church 
have  inaugurated  a  movement  for  a  national 
circle  of  daily  prayer.  Full  information  can 
be  secured  by  applying  to  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  in  this  city.  It  is  hoped  that 
all  denominations  will  cordially  unite  in  the 
movement. 

...  .If  we  at  all  understand  the  spirit  with 
which  Dr.  Gunsaulus  enters  upon  the  suc- 
cession to  Dr.  Hillis  it  is  with  the  idea  of 
making  the  work  in  Central  Church  not  so 
much  speculative  as  practical.  That  strong 
and  rich  congregation  will  join  hands  with 
liberal  men  in  other  churches  in  making  proof 
of  the  true  liberalism  which  is  deeply  evan- 
gelical and  mightily  hopeful  because  Jesus 
Christ  has  dwelt  among  men  and  still  lives 
as  their  king.  It  is  a  practical  rather  than  a 
theoretical  religion  which  Dr.  Gunsaulus  will 
continue  to  preach,  tlio  from  a  new  pulpit. 

....The  reception  of  the  Free  Church 
Catechism  ought  certainly  to  be  gratifying 
to  its  authors.  It  has  been  published  in  full 
in  a  large  number  of  denominational  papers 
in  this  country  and  in  England.  The  de- 
mand for  it  is  phenomenal.  Edition  after 
edition  has  been  exhausted,  and  while  recog- 
nized on  every  hand  as  not  an  authoritative 
denominational  utterance  it  receives  very 
general  approval.  Tlie  Congregationalist  pub- 
lishes it  as  a  leaflet,  with  the  explanations 
and  comments  on  the  Commandments  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

. ..  .Berea  College,  so  often  identified  with 
the  colored  work,  yet  even  more  prominently 
connected  with  the  work  for  the  mountain 
people  in  sections  of  Virginia,  Kentucky. 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  seems  to  be  advanc- 
ing steadily.  The  movement  for  an  endow- 
ment is  progressing;  its  library  has  trebled 
within  six  years;  it  has  secured  a  building 
for  manual  training  and  smaller  buildings 


for  different  departments  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  secure  much  assistance  from  the 
State  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas  when 
that  institution  was  overthrown  by  the  Pop- 
ulists. Its  outlook  is  of  the  best  and  its 
(574  students  from  22  States  identify  it  with 
ihe  growing  educational  influences  of  that 
section. 

....  In  addition  to  the  languages  in  the 
I'hilippines  referred  to  in  the  article  above, 
reference  should  be  especially  made  to  the 
Spanish,  which  by  some  oversight  probably 
Dr.  Pick  omitted  from  his  list.  Certainly 
there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  the  Bible 
in  that  section  among  the  nearly  one-half 
million  who  use  it.  There  are  also  quite  a 
large  number  of  minor  dialects  spoken  by 
tribes  varying  in  number  from  600  to  30,000. 
Of  these  the  most  important  probablj'  is  the 
iMandaya,  spoken  in  the  northeast  of  the  is- 
land of  Mindanao.  There  are  also  four  dia- 
lects spoken  in  the  northwest  of  the  island 
of  Luzon;  five  in  the  extreme  north,  four  on 
the  northeast  and  another  in  other  provinces 
of  Mindanao.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
a  lady  in  New  York  City  has  secured  the 
translation  of  some  of  the  Gospels  into  one 
of  these  languages  through  the  agency  of  cer- 
tain Philippine  sailors,  whom  she  has  found 
in  the  port,  and  these  have  been  printed  and 
distributed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
islands. 

....  The  changes  in  the  New  York  pulpits 
continue.  The  Episcopal  Church  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  popular  and  useful  rectors 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  DeAVitt  Bridg- 
man,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
inty  in  Harlem.  Dr.  Bridgman,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  educated  as  a  Baptist  and 
was  pastor  for  some  time  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  in  this  city.  He  was 
very  successful  in  it  and  there  was  general 
surprise  and  disappointment  when  he  felt 
obliged,  through  his  disagreement  with  the 
denomination  on  certain  points,  to  enter  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Since  his  change  of  de- 
nomination he  has  continued  his  successful 
work  and  was  greatly  beloved.  The  week 
registers  also  the  closing  service  of  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  in  Brooklyn.  The  church 
was  crowded  to  hear  his  farewell  serchon, 
and  there  was  manifest  on  every  hand,  not 
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merely  in  the  audience  but  on  the  part  of  the 
retiring  pastor  himself,  great  feeling  at  the 
closing  of  the  relations  which  for  the  past 
eleven  years  have  been  so  pleasant.  Dr. 
Hillis  gave  his  farewell  sermon  at  Chicago 
and  next  week  takes  up  his  duties  in  Brook- 
lyn. 

...  .A  great  deal  has  been  said  with  regard 
to  the  refusal  of  Lord  Kitchener  to  allow 
missionary  work  in  the  Sudan.  Some  ex- 
planations have  appeared  of  this  apparently 
very  strange  and  reactionary  policy  which 
relieve  the  situation  somewhat.  It  seems 
that  Lord  Kitchener's  idea  is  primarily  to 
secure  absolute  order  before  allowing  the  in- 
troduction of  any  influences  that  may  create 
disturbance.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  op- 
posed to  mission  work  in  itself,  but  feels  the 
necessity  for  the  time  being  at  least  of  a 
very  firm  hold  upon  the  general  political 
situation.  He  realizes  that  the  battle  is  not 
entirely  won  as  yet,  and  the  reports  that 
have  come  in  recently  of  a  contest  with  the 
Khalifa  indicate  that  there  is  still  consider- 
able to  be  done  before  the  Sudan  can  be 
called  pacified.  In  this  connection  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  strife  that  is  go- 
ing on  with  regard  to  the  appointnient 
of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  have  general  superintendence  of  Egypt. 
The  High  Church  party  are  anxious 
to  have  a  man  who  shall  be  on  very 
fraternal  terms  with  the  Coptic  and 
Abyssinian  churches,  and  accordingly  there 
has  been  every  effort  to  snub  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  which  is  carrying  on  the 
only  English  evangelical  work  that  is  being 
done  in  that  region. 

....  New  York  apparently  is  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  keep  Dr.  Van  Dyke.  Johns  Hop- 
kins having  failed  to  secure  him,  Princeton 
University  is  said  to  be  insistent  upon  his 
entering  its  faculty  to  take  a  new  chair  of 
English  literature.  For  some  time,  it  is  said, 
the  graduates  and  friends  of  the  university 
have  been  quietly  securing  subscriptions  for 
the  purpose  and  are  now  pressing  their 
claim.  There  are  naturally  peculiar  reasons 
which  would  attract  Dr.  Van  Dyke  to  this 
position.  A  graduate  and  trustee  of  Prince- 
ton   University,    he    has    been    very    closely 


identified  with  it  for  many  years.  It  is  also 
stated  pulilicly,  what  has  been  known  pri- 
vately for  some  time,  that  the  well-known 
pastor  is  by  no  means  a  strong  man  and  that 
the  strain  of  these  past  years  has  been  very 
heavy  upon  him.  It  is  scarcely  probable 
that  the  same  criticisms  will  hold  with  re- 
gard to  his  taking  a  chair  in  Princeton  that 
were  offered  in  regard  to  Johns  Hopkins;  tho 
even  in  that  case  we  have  been  glad  to  see 
in  some  quarters,  notably  in  The  Church 
(Standard,  of  Philadelphia,  emphasis  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  a  man  who  leaves  the  pul- 
pit for  a  professor's  chair  is  simply  exchang- 
ing one  teaching  oflice  for  another  which 
may  be  of  equal  value  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.  In  such  a  university  as  either  Johns 
Hopkins  or  Princeton  he  has  an  opportunity 
for  personal  influence  fully  as  great  as  that 
he  may  exert  in  the  pastorate,  and  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  seri- 
ous loss  to  our  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing that  so  few  men  trained  to  the  ministry 
have  of  late  been  called  to  professorships. 

....The  Ritualistic  controversy  continues 
with  unabated  vigor.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
has  sent  from  his  resting  place  in  Italy  a 
letter  which  has  raised,  if  possible,  even 
more  of  comment  than  his  others.  He  takes 
up  especially  the  question  of  disestablish- 
ment and  makes  the  following  trenchant 
statements: 

"  I  do  not  know  if  they  have  reflected  that 
Disestablishment  will  come  in  a  very  different 
shape  from  that  which  they  contemplate  at 
their  ease.  An  unoffending  clergy  which  is  dis- 
endowed on  the  principles  of  religious  equality 
is  naturally  and  properly  treated  with  liberality 
and  generosity.  But  those  considerations  do 
not  apply  to  a  body  of  men  who  are  dismissed 
by  the  nation  on  account  of  their  lawless  con- 
duct. They  need  not  lay  the  flattering  unction 
to  their  souls  that  they  are  going  to  carry  off 
the  Protestant  plant  of  the  National  Church  in 
order  to  carry  on  their  Romish  manufactures. 
They  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  parish 
churches  or  the  cathedrals  in  which  to  erect 
confessionals  and  celebrate  without  restraint 
their  high  masses.  They  are  not  to  be  secured 
by  life  incomes  as  commutation  and  compensa- 
tion in  the  work  of  accomplishing  the  '  Conver- 
sion of  England '  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Prot- 
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estant  Establishment,  These  are  considera- 
tions on  which  the  Bishops  and  the  clergy  may 
with  advantage  reflect.  Their  time  is  short, 
their  sands  are  running  out;  if  they  continue 
pusillanimously  to  shiver  on  the  brink,  their 
impaired  authority  will  be  finally  extinguished, 
and  the  existence  of  the  Church  they  have  so 
ill-tended  will  be,  and  is  indeed  to-day,  at 
stake." 

The  High  Church  papers,  especially  The 
Church  Times,  do  their  best  to  weaken  the 
force  of  these  strictures  by  charging  all  man- 
ner of  evil  upon  Sir  William  Harcourt,  as 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  latter: 

"  The  mischief  which  the  Times  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam between  them  have  done  is  this.  They 
have  brought  Disestablishment  from  within  as 
well  as  from  without  into  the  range  of  practical 
politics.  They  have  manufactured  a  "  crisis " 
in  the  Church.  They  have  disparaged  the  char- 
acters of  the  Bishops  and  slandered  the  clergy. 
They  have  sown  such  distrust  in  the  lay  mind 
that  there  is  talk  already  of  withdrawing  sup- 
port from  the  charitable  and  philanthropic 
work  of  the  Church.  They  have  threatened 
coercion  as  a  remedy  for  disorders  which  might 
easily  have  been  removed  by  the  exercise  of 
Episcopal  tact  and  intelligence.  They  have 
given  a  tremendous  fillip  to  despairing  Radical- 
ism, and  inspired  in  Dissenting  minds  the  hope 
that  the  ascendency  of  the  Nonconformist  Con- 
science in  English  politics  may  shortly  be  re- 
asserted. In  short,  an  egregious  outrage  has 
been  committed." 

The  Guardian  is  not  quite  as  bitter  as  The 
Church  Times,  and  looks  for  some  relief  from 
the  presentation  in  Parliament  of  the  bill  for 
the  re-establishment  of  ecclesiastical  courts. 
This,  it  thinks,  will  in  due  time  solve  all  the 
difficulties.  Meanwhile,  the  Nonconformist 
papers  continue  to  look  on  with  interest, 
altho  they  are  by  no  means  jubilant  over  the 
strife  in  the  Church  of  England,  holding 
that  it  is  not  at  all  for  the  interest  of  gen- 
eral evangelical  truth  that  there  should  be 
such  bitter  hostilities  and  so  much  of  almost 
mevitable  misapprehension.  The  chief  point 
of  objection  is  the  strong  tendency  toward 
Roman  Catholicism  or  rather  toward  an  ab- 
solute ignoring  of  the  results  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  even  of  all  Church  authority. 
This  last  is  made  manifest  by  the  following 
circular  letter,  signed  by  something  over  two 


hundred  of  the  clergy  and  addressed  to  the 
bishops: 

(!)  That  by  canonical  obedience  is  meant 
obedience  to  the  canons  and  to  the  Bishop  when 
he  requires  obedience  to  the  canons. 

\2)  That  the  clergy  ought  to  refuse  obedience 
to  any  demands  which  conflict  with  usages  of 
the  Church,  whether  (ecumenical  or  provincial, 
wnich  have  canonical  authority. 

(3)  That  the  reservation  of  the  Sacrament 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  the  sick  and 
the  dying  and  the  ceremonial  use  of  incense 
cannot  and  must  not  be  abandoned. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  points 
under  the  third  head  have  been  absolutely 
forbidden  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
of  the  Church  of  England. 


MISSIONS. 

A  YEAR  OF  BLESSING  FOR 
EGYPT. 

BY  ANDREW  WATSON,  D.D., 
Missionary  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  year  just  closing  has  been  a  year  of  great 
blessing  to  Egypt  The  Egyptians  themselves 
do  not  realize  yet  what  the  events  of  the  year 
mean  to  them  and  their  country,  whether  po- 
litically or  economically  or  religiously.  Ever 
since  1881  the  Mahdi  or  his  successor  has  kept 
the  door  to  the  Sudan  closed  to  all  movements 
commercial  or  otherwise,  and  ruled  the  tribes 
on  all  sides  of  Khartum  with  cruel  and  barbar- 
ous methods,  enslaving,  plundering  and  killiag 
without  any  restraint,  and  threatening  all  the 
time  to  move  northward  and  attack  Egypt  it- 
self. Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  British 
occupation,  the  direction  of  the  Egyptian  ad- 
ministration by  British  brains,  and  the  presence 
of  a  few  thousand  British  redcoats,  the  brave 
but  barbarous  hordes  of  the  Mahdi  or  the 
Khalifa  could  easily  have  rushed  down  the  Nile 
valley  and  swept  everything  before  them.  Even 
General  Wolseley's  army  was  almost  annihilated 
by  them,  and  his  campaign  ended  in  a  practical 
victory  for  the  forces  of  lust  and  plunder,  and 
left  them  free  to  rove  in  all  directions,  causing 
a  reign  of  terror  among  all  the  neighboring 
tribes,  and  destroying  the  towns  and  killing  the 
men  of  all  those  tribes  of  whose  friendship  they 
bad  the  least  doubt. 

All  this  has  now  come  to  an  end  by  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  well-laid  and  vigorously  exe- 
cuted plans  of  Kitchener  Pasha.  The  tremen- 
dous power  of  the  Khalifa,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  victory,  are  seen  in  the 
nearly  11,000  corpses  of  fearless  warriors  who 
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fought  long  after  there  was  not  the  least  hope 
of  their  being  successful.  By  that  battle  the 
cruel  yet  brave  tribe  of  the  Baggara  is  prac- 
tically annihilated,  anrl  the  Nile  valley  will  soon 
bo  open  for  the  forces  of  civilization — the  mer- 
chant, the  tourist,  the  explorer,  the  educator  and 
the  missionary.  As  a  matter  of  prudence  and 
to  gain  time  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  conquered  provinces,  to  keep 
away  at  the  beginning  persons  not  in  political 
sympathy  with  British  aims,  as  well  as  to 
gain  time  for  the  completion  of  the  railway  to 
Khartum,  the  announcement  has  been  made 
that  no  one,  traveler,  merchant  or  missionary, 
will  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  Wady  Haifa  until 
next  summer.  The  missionaries  of  the  Church 
Mission  Society  were  ready  to  go  immediately 
to  occupy  Khartum,  and  only  awaited  the  per- 
mission of  the  War  Department.  They  were 
told,  at  first,  they  might  go  and  begin  work 
in  Fashoda,  but  for  the  present  no  permission 
could  be  granted  for  mission  work  in  Khartum. 
It  was  finally  concluded,  I  think  by  the  society 
itself,  to  postpone  the  establishing  of  its  mis- 
sions in  that  southern  region  until  the  high  Nile 
of  1899.  Perhaps  the  British  may  be  blamed 
lor  being  slow  in  their  movements,  but  certainly 
in  this  case  as  well  as  in  other  matters  con- 
nected with  their  occupation  of  Egypt  they 
have  shown  a  prudence  and  wisdom  worthy  of 
imitation.  Before  this  time  next  year  the  way 
will  be  open  for  all  who  have  legitimate  business 
to  go  to  Khartum,  Fashoda  and  even  Bahr  El- 
Ghazal. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  know  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  that  a  sincere  and  determined  effort  is 
to  be  made  by  those  in  authority,  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  these  conquered 
provinces,  and  I  hope  and  pray  they  may  be 
successful. 

The  important  news  of  to-day  is  that  the  An- 
glo-Egyptian and  the  Abyssinian  troops  have  met 
at  Galabat,  and  are  encamped  side  by  side  await- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  bound- 
ary between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  I  confess 
to  a  sympathy  and  liking  for  the  Abyssinian 
people,  and  I  have  a  great  desire  to  see  them 
adopt  the  manners  and  methods  of  modern  and 
Christian  civilization.  They  are  naturally 
brave  and  quick  to  learn.  They  embraced 
Christianity  early  in  the  Christian  era,  and  have 
retained  the  name  and  the  forms  of  Christianity 
ever  since.  Were  they  brought  in  contact  with 
educated  and  Christian  nations  they  would  be 
a  powerful  factor  in  the  future  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  Africa.  Why  cannot  England  and 
America  use  their  influence  to  give  Massowa,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  to  King  Menelik  on  condition  that 


he  makes  it  his  capital?  This  port  by  nature 
and  right  belongs  to  Abyssinia  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  of  no  use  to  Italy,  but  only  a  burden  on  her 
treasury.  If  the  Nagasaki  had  it  and  made  it 
his  home  he  would  then  be  brought  into  contact 
with  civilized  rulers,  and  would  naturally,  as  a 
Christian  ruler,  desire  to  imitate  other  Christian 
rulers,  and  gradually  give  his  people  a  regular 
form  of  government  I'ke  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Why  should  he  be  shut  up  in  the  interior,  where 
the  influences  of  Christian  civilization  cannot 
reach  him?  He  and  his  people  are  capable  of 
great  improvement,  and  by  giving  them  Mas- 
sowa their  friendship  would  be  secured,  and 
they  would  be  brought  into  the  current  of  civil- 
izing and  Christianizing  influences  suitable  to 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Who  will 
lend  them  a  helping  hand? 

Cairo,  Egypt. 


BIBLICAL    RESEARCH. 

A  SEVENTH    CENTURY    MAP    OF 
JERUSALEM. 

The  latest  number  of  the  "  Zeitschrift  des 
Deutschen  Palspstina-Vereins "  contains  some 
interesting  maps  of  Palestine  and  Jerusalem 
dating  from  the  seventh  century.  Dr.  R. 
Roehricht  is  the  author  of  the  accompanying 
account  and  description  of  these  and  later  maps 
which  he  has  just  brought  to  light.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  earliest  geographical  ac- 
counts from  Arabic  sources  are  not  earlier  than 
the  close  of  the  ninth  century  (cf.  Le  Strange, 
"Palestine  Under  the  Moslems") the  value  of 
this  map  of  Marino  Sanudo  the  elder,  carrying 
the  tradition  back  two  whole  centuries,  is  not 
to  be  underestimated.  Readers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent will  remember  the  Mosaic  Map  of  Ma- 
deba,  published  last  year,  and  although  it  be- 
longs to  the  fourth  century,  a  large  part  of  its 
value  was  lost  because  of  the  lack  of  names  on 
it.  The  buildings  had  to  be  guessed  at  by  their 
shape  and  location.  Fortunately,  in  the  case  of 
the  maps  of  Sanudo,  the  names  are  written  out 
in  full,  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  identifying 
many  of  the  buildings  concerning  which  scholars 
were  uncertain  before  and  since  the  discovery 
of  the  Madeba  map. 

On  the  map  of  Palestine,  which  lack  of  space 
prevents  us  from  reproducing,  the  whole  coun- 
try, "  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  is  drawn  in  de- 
tail. Not  only  are  the  tribes  and  their  territory 
located,  but  many  historical  occurrences  are 
noted  at  the  spots  where  tradition  or  Scripture 
placed  them.  In  quaint  fashion  the  geographer 
writes  in  Latin,  "  Here  Joshua  fought  against 
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Jabin  ;  "  "  The  Table  of  the  five  loaves  and  of 
the  Beatitudes;"  "Here  Barak  fought  against 
Sisera ;  "  "  The  Tomb  of  Job ;  "  "  Where  Jonah 
is  Buried  ;  "  "  Gideon  against  Mldian  ;  "  "  Sepul- 
cher  of  the  Maccabees,"  &c.  His  map  of  Asia 
Minor,  Syria  and  Egypt  is  covered  with  strange 
cobwebs  of  lines,  making  it  a  "  compass  "  map, 
by  which  the  traveler  could  direct  his  course 
from  one  point  to  another.  He  is  not  satisfied 
to  indicate  a  place  like  Babylon  by  a  dot  or  cir- 
cle, as  is  done  on  modern  maps,  but  as  a  hint  of 
its  importance  he  draws  the  outline  of  a  build- 


drawn  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  with  definiteness, 
indicating  the  towers  and  entrances  by  curved 
lines.  The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  map, 
however,  is  its  locating  of  the  various  sacred 
spots  identified  with  the  last  days  of  Jesus. 
The  open  way  is  the  "  Street  of  Columns,"  on 
which  stand  St.  Anne's  and  Pilate's  houses,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  where  he  locates  the 
"  Sepulcher "  as  well  as  Calvary.  He  has 
drawn,  too.  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  map 
the  place  of  the  Last  Supper  of  Coenaculum. 
The  indication  of  the  Temple  area  and  House  of 
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ing  with  a  tower  at  one  end.  Mount  Sinai  is 
also  marked  with  a  building  called  "  Church  of 
St.  Margaret."  Mecca  is  indicated  by  a  three- 
turreted  building  a  short  distance  from  Sinai. 
And  at  the  boundary  of  the  desert  he  drew  two 
towers,  beneath  which  he  wrote  "  These  two 
towers  did  Pharaoh  build  at  the  entrance  to  the 
desert."  The  map  of  Jerusalem  and  its  sub- 
urbs is,  however,  the  most  interesting  of  all. 
Bethany  is  indicated  by  a  small  church,  and 
near  it  is  drawn  the  path  along  which  tradition 
states  that  Jesus  passed  on  the  ass.  The  au- 
thor has  a  picture  of  a  fig  tree  which  Jesus 
cursed,  and  locates  the  "  Agony "  on  his  dia- 
gram of  the  Garden  of  G^thsemaqe.    He  has 


Solomon  were  of  course  only  based  upon  tradi- 
tion, like  all  the  rest  of  these  locations,  but 
Sanudo  was  twelve  hundred  years  nearer  the 
events  than  we,  and  the  traditions  in  his  time 
must  have  been  far  fresher  and  more  exact  than 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  have  in  our  day.  The 
fact  that  later  geographers  give  evidence  of  hav- 
ing utilized  these  maps  is  additional  support  of 
their  trustworthiness.  Some  of  the  guesses  as 
to  these  places,  of  which  so  many  have  been 
hazarded  from  time  to  time,  should  now  be 
ruled  out  definitely.  By  comparing  this  map 
with  the  one  found  at  Madeba  it  is  possible  to 
be  certain  of  the  location  of  the  chief  buildings 
in  Jerusalem,  from  the  Temple  to  the  Sepulcher. 


FINANCIAL. 


AMERICA'S  IRON  TRADE. 

The  coudition  of  the  iron  industry  in  this 
country  has  Umg  been  regarded  as  a  trust- 
worthy barometer  of  the  general  condition 
and  prospects  of  trade.  It  lias  never  been 
Kjore  encouraging  than  at  the  present  time, 
U'he  causes  of  the  great  activity  now  ob- 
served in  all  stages  of  the  industry,  from 
the  mining  of  the  ore  to  the  marketing  of 
the  finished  product,  are  an  unprecedented 
domestic  demand,  the  groAvth  of  our  sales 
abroad,  and  the  clear  proof  that  if  prices  be 
kept  within  reasonable  limits  these  sales 
can  be  greatly  increased.  The  magnitude 
of  the  demand  for  consumption  is  shown  in 
part  by  last  year's  increase  of  output.  In 
that  year  the  product  in  the  United  States 
was  11.773,984  tons  of  pig  iron,  as  against 
'J.652,680  in  1897,  and  8,623,127  in  1896. 
This  remarkable  increase  made  the  Ameri- 
can output  much  larger  than  that  of  Great 
Britain.  There  is  every  indication  that 
mines  and  furnaces  will  be  driven  to  their 
utmost  capacity  this  year,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  an  output  of  from  13,000,000 
to  14,000,000  tons  will  be  reached. 

While  the  increase  will  be  required  chiefly 
for  domestic  consumption,  the  demand  from 
abroad,  constantly  growing,  is  not  less  in- 
teresting than  the  demand  at  home,  to  those 
who  watch  the  progress  of  this  great  indus- 
try, and  the  effect  of  it  is  not  less  stimulat- 
ing. Of  course,  our  imports  of  manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel  have  been  falling,  while  our 
exports  of  similar  products  were  rising.  Go- 
ing back  only  ten  years,  we  find  that  the 
imports  (fiscal  years)  have  declined  from 
$49,000,000  in  1888  to  ^  $12,615,000  in  1898, 
while  the  exports  increased  from  only  $17,- 
763,000  to  $70,367,000. 

But  the  increase  of  exports  has  been  espe- 
cially noticeable  and  gratifying  during  the 
last  few  months,  which  are  not  covered  by 
the  oflicial  figures  set  forth  above.  The  re- 
ports for  the  last  calendar  year  are  now 
available,  and  they  show  that  while  in  the 
twelve  months  ending  on  June  30th  last  we 


sold  $70,367,000  worth  of  iron  and  steel 
abroad,  our  export  sales  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  with  December  last  were 
nearly  $83,000,000.  Below  are  the  figures 
for  the  last  three  calendar  years,  with  those 
for  the  last  two  Decembers: 

Year.                                              Imports.  Exports. 

1896 $19,506,587  $48,670,?18 

1897 13,835,950  62,737,250 

1898 12,473.637  82,774,958 

Dec,  1897 1,059,635  .5,878,947 

Dec,  1898 993,579  8,053,796 

Here  we  see  how  rapid  has  been  the  growth 
of  the  exports  during  the  last  few  months. 
While  the  calendar  year  showed  sales  of 
nearly  $83,000,000,  as  compared  with  $70,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year,  it  appears  that  in 
December  we  were  exporting  iron  and  steel 
at  the  rate  of  $96,600,000  per  annum.  Among 
the  items  were  steel  rails,  from  $1,712,000 
in  1896  to  $5,787,000  in  1898;  wire,  from 
$1,788,000  to  $3,040,000;  steel  sheets,  from 
$96,000  to  $787,000;  locomotives,  from  $2,980.- 
000  to  $5,190,000.  Orders  recently  received 
point  to  a  larger  increase  in  the  current 
year.  There  have  been  sold  for  the  Russian 
railway  in  Manchuria  80,000  tons  of  rails,  at 
a  price  lower  by  20  per  cent,  than  that  of 
any  European  bidder,  and  Philadelphia 
manufacturers  have  just  taken  a  contract 
for  81  locomotives,  which  are  to  be  used  on 
the  new  railroads  in  China.  Other  orders 
might  be  mentioned.  We  are  now  selling 
railway  material  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
even  in  Scotland. 

The  export  movement  may  be  retarded  for 
a  time,  at  least,  by  the  advance  of  prices 
during  the  last  w^eek  or  ten  days,  but  this 
advance  has  been  caused  in  part  by  the 
demand  at  home.  The  price  of  Bes- 
semer pig  iron  is  higher  by  about  20 
per  cent,  and  that  of  steel  rails  by  nearly 
30  per  cent,  than  at  the  close  of  1898.  Ad- 
vances in  certain  branches  of  the  industry 
have  been  ordered  by  the  combinations 
which  control  them.  In  some  instances 
these  are  warranted  by  the  increased  cost 
of  production,  due  to  higher  prices  for  raw 
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material.  In  a  few  cases  the  wages  of  work- 
men have  been  increased.  A  part  of  the  ad- 
dition to  the  price  of  certain  products  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  power  of  a  combination 
to  exact  it  rather  than  to  natural  conditions. 
The  price  of  rails  in  this  country  is  now  so 
high  that  manufacturers  competing  with 
European  rivals  for  foreign  orders  cannot  be 
successful  unless  they  sell  to  foreigners  at 
prices  lower  than  those  which  they  require 
Americans  to  pay.  In  a  majority  of  in- 
stances, however,  the  recent  increase  of  rates 
is  due  to  a  demand  which  producers  are  not 
able  promptly  to  satisfy,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  full  capacity  of  many  plants  will 
be  employed  until  next  summer  in  filling 
orders  already  booked,  and  this  aspect  of  the 
situation  is  encouraging  as  an  indication  and 
in  its  effect  upon  trade  generally.  There 
is  some  danger  that  the  new  combinations 
maj"  use  their  power  unwisely  with  respect 
to  prices,  and  thus  not  only  check  the  export 
movement  but  also  excite  popular  opposi- 
tion at  home.  The  effect  of  sharp  advances 
so  ordered  would  be  unfortunate,  but  the 
growth  of  our  exports  of  iron  and  steel  can 
be  interrupted  only  for  a  time.  Our  power 
to  rule  the  world's  iron  markets  has  been 
shown,  and  It  cannot  be  taken  away. 


FINANCIAL    ITEMS. 

The  National  Park  Bank  has  secured 
through  its  directors  a  controlling  Interest 
in  the  stock  of  the  Mt.  Morris  Bank,  but  no 
change  will  take  place  in  its  management. 
The  Park  Bank  in  the  fall  of  1898  secured  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Plaza  Bank. 

....The  International  Paper  Company, 
whose  surplus  is  constantly  increasing,  has 
declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock,  and  one 
per  cent,  on  the  common,  payable  March 
15th.  Warner  Miller  is  Secretary  of  the  com- 
pany. 

....  News  comes  from  California  that  a 
company  has  been  formed  to  develop  elec- 
tricity at  a  central  point  where  coal  can 
easily  be  procured,  the  power  to  be  carried 
over  wires  long  distances  into  the  interior 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  water  for  irrigat- 
ing purposes,  and  for  use  for  power  in 
mimes. 


The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  connecting 

Chesapeake  Bay,  or  rather  James  River,  with 
Albemarle  Sound,  has  again  been  placed  in 
condition  for  navigation,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1,000,000,  and  will  be  opened  for  use  about 
March  1st.  The  Canal  is  22  miles  long,  and 
accommodates  vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of 
water.  The  Canal  affords  access  to  about 
2,500  miles  of  river  and  bayou  navigation  in 
the  Carolinas. 

....A  report  comes  from  Washington  go- 
ing to  show  that  the  receipts  frona  internal 
taxation  thus  far  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
have  amounted  to  $170,000,000,  which  is  just 
about  the  amount  for  the  entire  last  fiscal 
year.  The  result  seems  to  be  that  all  of  the 
income  of  the  Government  from  internal 
revenue  from  now  until  June  30,  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  may  be  credited  to  the  war- 
revenue  act. 

....The  Bank  of  Englanr'.  has  made  con- 
siderable profit  from  the  loss  of  its  bank 
notes.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
total  profit  made  by  the  bank  up  to  the 
present  time  would  be  at  least  $10,000,000 
or  more.  When  a  Bank  of  England  note  is 
destroyed  and  its  irrecoverable  loss  can  be 
proved,  the  bank  makes  payment,  and  in 
case  there  is  doubt  regarding  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  note  it  will  pay  the  cash  on 
security  being  given  for  indemnifying  the 
bank. 

....The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  investigating  the  cost  of  cotton  grow- 
ing, and  the  results  obtained  by  it,  altho  not 
perfectly  satisfactory,  are  interesting.  The 
total  returns  to  the  planter  on  an  average 
were  $19.03,  giving  him  a  net  profit  of  $3.61 
per  acre.  The  results  from  sea-island  cotton 
gave  the  planter  a  net  profit  of  $6.70  an  acre. 
The  investigation  showed  that  in  1840  it  cost 
$18.15  to  market  a  bale  of  cotton  in  Alabama 
to  Liverpool,  while  in  1897  the  cost  was 
$7.89. 

....We  have  noted  in  this  column  from 
time  to  time  the  progress  of  the  beet  sugar 
mdustry  in  this  country,  and  the  prospects 
are  now  that  during  the  present  year  pos- 
sibly 200,000  tons  of  sugar  will  be  produced. 
The  factories  in  California,  of  which  there 
are  a  number,  are  almost  all  of  great  capac- 
ity and  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  very 
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profitable;  many  of  them  are  increasing 
their  capacity.  Several  millions  of  dollars 
are  invested  in  capital  in  California  alone. 
Two  of  the  mills  will  take  the  product  of 
nearly  50,000  acres  of  land  and  will  pay 
farmers  $2,500,000  a  year  for  the  crop.  Sev- 
eral factories  have  been  started  in  New 
York,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and 
Nebraska  has  several.  Colorado  also  has  a 
mill  at  Grand  Junction  and  Utah  has  two. 
Mills  are  in  operation  in  New  Mexico. 

Messrs.  Speyer  &  Co.  have  negotiated 

with  the  United  States  Government  a  settle- 
ment of  its  claim  against  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  by  which  there  is  to  be 
issued  $47,056,000  first  refunding  mortgage 
4  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  part  of  a  total  author- 
ized issue  of  $100,000,000.  The  plan  of  read- 
justment requires,  first,  $100,000,000  refund- 
ing mortgage  4  per  cent,  gold  bonds;  second, 
$25,000,000  31/2  per  cent,  mortgage  gold  bonds; 
third,  $20,000,000  4  per  cent,  cumulative  pre- 
ferred stock;  fourth,  $67,275,500  common 
stock,  the  latter  being  offered  for  sale  to  the 
depositors  of  present  common  stock  upon 
payment  of  $2  per  share.  The  annual  fixed 
charges  for  readjustment  will  not  be  over 
$4,875,000,  while  the  average  net  earnings 
of  the  Central  Pacific  for  a  period  of  years 
were  $4,893,259;  adding  the  present  annual  in- 
come from  sinking  fund  securities,  $689,680, 
a  total  of  $5,582,939.  It  is  estimated  that  un- 
der the  readjustment  upward  of  $4,500,000 
cash  will  be  provided,  which  will  be  imme- 
diately available  for  improvements.  Full 
particulars  are  given  in  the  advertisement 
elsewhere. 

....The  formation  of  combinations  or 
trusts  goes  on  with  great  rapidity.  Among 
some  of  the  latest  is  a  $10,000,000  radiator 
company  which  takes  in  nearly  every  heat- 
ing apparatus  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States,  a  $25,000,000  paper  bag  trust,  the 
United  States  Finishing  Company,  consist- 
ing of  a  large  number  of  bleaching,  dyeing 
and  printing  companies  in  New  England, 
the  salmon  packers  of  the  Columbia  River, 
with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000;  the  General 
Chemical  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $25,- 
000,000;  the  Pipe  Machine  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $25,- 
000,000;  American  Cereal  Company,  $33,000,- 


000;    American    Car   &    Foundry   Company, 
$60,000,000;      Bridge      Manufacturers,     $50,- 
000,000;  American  Hide  &  Leather  Company, 
$60,000,000;    National    Salt    Company,    $10,- 
000,000;    American    Sewer    Pipe    Company, 
$25,000,000;    the    Union    Packing    Company, 
$27,000,000;  the  New  York  Gas  Light,  Heat 
&  Power  Company,    $25,000,000;    American 
Silk    Manufacturing    Company,    $12,500,000. 
There  is  also  a  plan  on  foot  to  combine  all  of 
the  iron  and  steel  interests  of  the  country. 
There  is  also  a  proposal  to  combine  the  steel 
sheet  industry,  embracing  thirty  large  plants. 
. . .  .United  States  Consul  Ilalstead,  of  Bir- 
mingham, England,  states  that  some  of  the 
English  papers  are  discussing  the  question 
of  the  competition  of  American  iron  and  iron 
products  in  the  English  markets.    This  dis- 
cussion  has  been  precipitated  by  the  fact 
that  3,000  tons  of  Pittsburg  pig  iron  have 
been    shipped   to   Birmingham,    a   condition 
somewhat  similar  to  the  traditional  one  of 
shipping  coals  to  Newcastle.      The  fact  is 
that  iron  can  be  manufactured  more  cheaply 
in  this  country  than  in  England,  and  the  rail- 
way rates  from  Pittsburg  to  the  sea  coast, 
400  miles,  are  about  the  same  as  from  Liver- 
pool to  Birmingham,  497  miles.    Still  further, 
the  ocean  freight  rates,  owing  to  the  great 
size  and   speed  of  ocean   steamers,   are  re- 
markably low,  all  conditions  thus  being  in 
favor    of     American     manufacturers.      The 
English  papers  state  that  manufactured  and 
partially   manufactured   iron   is   even   more 
threatening  to  English  manufacturers  tiian 
the  raw  product.    It  is  interesting  to  note,  in 
connection  with  the  above,  that  the  Tennes- 
see Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  has  re- 
cently made  sales  of  about  100,000  tons  of 
pig  iron  for  export.    As  the  export  shipments 
of  pig  from  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  district 
for  the  eighteen  months  previous  to  January 
1st,  1898,  were  only  293,996  tons,  the  growth 
of  the  export  trade  can  readily  be  seen. 

BANK  STOCKS. 

Sales  of    Bank    Stocks  during  the  past 

two  weeks  were  : 


American  Exchange .  174 

Chatliam 3ol 

Citizens' 134 

Commerce 213i^ 

Fifth  Avenue 3,080 

Imp,  and  Traders' 5171^ 

Irving 160 


Lincoln 'J6() 

Manhattan 238>iB 

Merchants'  Exch'ge..l23i^ 

Mutaal 115 

New  York 240 

Park 500 

Phenix 92 


INSURANCE. 


SOME   FIRE   UNDERWRITING 
FIGURES. 

The  text  of  the  1808  report  of  the  New 
York  Insurance  Department,  Part  I,  dated 
February  17th,  1890,  is  at  hand.  There  is  an 
increase  over  1807  of  5  in  the  number  of 
New  Yorli  joint  stocli  fire  companies,  of  2  in 
those  of  other  States,  of  3  in  foreign  com- 
panies; the  Mutuals  of  New  Yorli  decline  5, 
nnd  the  foreign  marine  decline  1,  making  a 
net  total  remaining  of  185,  which  is  4  more 
than  in  1897.  [It  will,  of  course,  be  under- 
stood that  no  department  takes  cognizance 
of  any  outside  companies  which  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  business  in  its  State.]  During  the 
year  7  joint  stock  companies  have  been  or- 
ganized in  the  State,  each  with  $200,000 
capital;  5  have  come  in  from  other  States 
and  3  from  abroad.  Naturally,  there  is  an 
Increase  in  assets,  liabilities,  surplus,  pre- 
miums, income,  losses,  dividends  and  risks 
in  force,  in  the  classes  whose  numbers  have 
increased,  but  as  the  detailed  figures  are  not 
included  in  this  pamphlet  comparisons  can- 
not be  made.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
change  is  the  decline  in  the  Mutuals  from 
13  to  8;  1  has  retired  from  business  and  4 
have  been  placed  in  receivership. 

Concerning  these  the  superintendent  refers 
to  an  attempt  made  by  one  of  the  Mutuals 
to  compel  him  to  amend  his  report  of  his  of- 
ficial examination  by  giving  the  company 
credit  in  assets  for  its  capital  stock  notes 
and  not  charging  capital  stock  as  a  liability. 
In  this  he  was  successful,  for,  altho  the  court 
proceeded  to  sundry  other  remarks  which  he 
considers,  without  naming  them,  oUter  dicta, 
he  was  left  free  to  charge  stock  in  liabilities 
if  he  gives  credit  for  it  on  the  other  side  of 
the  account.  Plainly,  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
To  allow  a  Mutual  to  credit  itself,  as  an  as- 
set against  its  unquestioned  liabilities,  with 
notes  representing  resources  which  may  or 
may  not  prove  veritable  when  needed,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  to  include  these  notes 
in  the  liability  side  of  the  account,  is  quite 
in  line  with  the  practice  of  assessment  life 
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associations,  which  used  to  write  themselves 
down,  by  tricks  with  figures,  as  having  as- 
sets but  no  liabilities.  The  superintendent 
pronounces  these  capital  stock  notes  "  only 
the  most  inadequate  and  fluctuating  secur- 
ity," as  their  makers  die,  move  away  or 
become  insolvent,  and  the  notes  often  be- 
come barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 
He  pronounces  the  mutual  system  "  obsolete 
and  unfitted  to  meet  the  grave  and  complex 
conditions  of  modern  business." 

As  representing  State  supervision,  the  re- 
port, with  apparent  satisfaction,  remarks 
that  the  incidental  expenses  do  not  fall  di- 
rectly on  the  corporations  of  this  State,  the 
income  primarily  coming  from  taxes,  recip- 
rocal fees,  etc.,  collected  "  from  foreign  cor- 
porations operating  in  this  State,"  the  home 
companies  having  to  pay  only  the  actual 
costs  of  examinations.  To  convince  of  this, 
a  table  of  receipts  and  expenses  for  five 
years  is  submitted,  showing  the  different 
sources  of  each,  from  which  it  appears  that 
of  $999,511  receipts  in  five  years  $839,288 
came  "  from  foreign  companies."  Of  course, 
figures  are  always  conclusive,  provided  there 
are  no  half-truths  and  no  omissions  of  ma- 
terial facts.  These  figures  might  serve  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  that  the  foreign  galled 
jades  may  go  on  wincing  for  all  we  care, 
since  the  withers  of  our  home  companies  are 
unwrung,  if  it  were  only  true  that  New  York 
had  the  only  insurance  department;  but  in- 
asmuch as  almost  no  State  considers  itself 
home  without  a  department  mother  and  the 
beautiful  device  of  reciprocity  works  every- 
where, this  table  should  be  supplemented  by 
one  showing  what  New  York  companies  pay 
in  States  where  they  in  their  turn  are  "  for- 
eign," When  a  florist  engages  in  a  stone- 
throwing  bout  with  a  batch  of  boys  who 
live  in  shanties  or  small  cottages,  it  is  easy 
to  see  who  is  likely  to  come  off  the  worse. 

A  statement  of  premium  income  in  detail 
on  business  written  in  the  last  half  of  1898 
on  risks  within  the  old  limits  of  this  city  has 
been  issued  by  the  New  York  Board,  from 
which   appears   a    large   decline,    premiums 
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beiug-  $1,()07,1)48,  against  $4,100,333   iu  1897. 
Divided  among  the  classes,  the  figures  are: 

1898.  1897. 

Local  companies $545,492  $1,277,452 

Ajfeucy  companies 354,245  1,268,466 

Foreign  companies 708,206  1,560,415 

Totals $1,607,«4:J  $4,106,333 

Of  course,  the  explanation  of  this  is  the 
rate  war.  A  large  number  of  companies 
make  no  report  of  premium  for  the  half 
year,  their  returns  of  premium  on  canceled 
policies  having  been  greater  than  their  pre- 
miums on  new  writings. 


ENOUGH  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

The  periodical  plaint  that  agents  somehow 
fail  to  induce  men  to  insure  their  lives  for 
large  enough  sums  is  represented  by  an  ex- 
tract which  begins  by  saying  that  an  ex- 
hibit showing  how  inadequately  insured 
most  men  are  would  be  astonishing.  Men 
seem  to  think  insurance  for  an  amount  equal 
to  twice  their  annual  income  sufficient,  as  if 
the  investment  of  $10,000  could  replace  an 
income  of  $5,000.  A  man  whose  income  is 
$7,500  represents  to  himself  and  family  an  in- 
vestment of  $150,000  at  5  per  cent,  and  if 
he  spends  a  tliird  of  his  income  on  himself 
it  would  still  take  $100,000  well  invested  to 
maintain  his  family  iu  the  manner  to  which 
he  has  accustomed  them;  yet  many  men  with 
about  $7,500  income  carry  only  $10,000  to 
$15,000,  and  few  carry  $.30,000  to  $40,000. 

The  conclusion  suggested  is  therefore  that 
every  man  ought  to  carry  insurance  for  an 
amount  which  can  be  safely  invested  to 
jield  interest  equal  to  his  present  income. 
Well,  to  take  out  insurance  does  not  finish 
the  duty  of  provision;  it  is  only  the  begin- 
ning—the beginning  of  a  course  of  determi- 
nation and  more  or  less  self-denial  which  will 
inevitably  be  a  test  and  is  too  often  a  test 
not  endured.  Except  for  the  very  wealthy 
few,  to  whom  comparative  outgoes  count 
only  for  variations  in  the  filling  of  check 
blanks,  to  expend  a  dollar  for  this  thing  is  to 
withdraw  one  from  that  and  all  the  others. 
Money  put  into  life  insurance  does  not  go 
without  being  missed;  proper  and  wholesome 
gratifications,  and  perhaps  what  may  be 
ranked  with  necessary  demands,  call  for  it 
and  must  be  denied.    The  $7,500  man  will 


liave  to  set  aside  a  third  of  his  income  to 
cover  the  proposed  $100,000.  Perhaps  he 
could  live  on  the  $5,000;  perhaps  it  might  be 
practicable  and  expedient  for  many  with 
smaller  incomes  to  set  aside  a  third  for  life 
insurance  and  two-thirds  for  living;  but  we 
should  not  dare  lay  down  any  such  rule. 

As  an  equitable  and  desirable  distribution, 
not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  income  ought 
to  go  for  rent;  the  salaried  employee  should 
therefore  find  shelter  at  from  $50  to  $300  i)er 
year,  in  thousands  of  cases,  but  the  condi- 
tions of  city  life  make  such  equitable  pro- 
portion impossible.  He  who  cannot  find  a 
tolerable  roof  for  what  he  ought  to  pay  has 
to  pay  what  he  must  and  bring  his  other 
outgoes  within  what  his  rent  leaves  him. 
Similarly,  he  who  cannot  carry  the  life  in- 
surance which  he  would  like  and  perhaps 
ought  to  carry  must  carry  M^hat  he  can. 
There  is  no  precise  rule  for  determining 
what  that  is.  A  very  fair  definition  of  re- 
ligion is  right  living;  both  religion  and  right 
living  might  be  very  fairly  defined  as  sancti- 
fied common  sense;  such  sense  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  question  of  life  insurance,  and 
it  gives  to  that  question  the  fit  answer  in 
every  instance. 

But  we  may  mention  here  one  sound  con- 
sideration which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  or 
confused,  and  one  rule  that  may  be  called 
positive.  The  rule  is  that  only  such  amount 
should  be  undertaken  as  probably  can  and 
will  be  carried.  Dwell  on  the  carrying 
quite  as  much  as  the  taking— on  next  year 
and  five  years  to  come  as  on  this  year.  The 
sacrifice  may  seem  heavier;  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  parting  with  useful  present  money 
without  apparent  return  may  rise  high.  Do 
not  take  on  too  much  load— that  leads  to 
lapse  and  waste.  Give  more  heed  to  the 
agent  when  he  checlvs  you  on  the  amount 
than  when  he  urges  you  to  a  larger  one,  as 
he  is  much  more  likely  to  do.  The  sound 
consideration  is  that  it  is  never  the  office  of 
insurance  to  make  good  the  entire  loss;  hence 
(to  put  it  bluntly)  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
wholesome  that  a  husband  and  father  should 
be  worth,  pecuniarily  speaking,  as  much 
dead  as  alive.  The  part  of  life  insurance  in 
social  economy  is  not  by  undue  struggle 
during  the  father's  life  to  leave  a  fortune  to 
his  children;  it  is  to  help  carry  them  over 
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the  gap  between  dependence  and   the  time 
and  power  of  self-help. 


TURNABOUT. 

"  We  hereby  agree  and  pledge  ourselves 
to  place  with  the  insurance  company  with 
whom  our  committee  may  arrange  for  a  re- 
duction in  rates  all  our  business  the  com- 
pany will  agree  to  carry,  probably  amount- 
ing  to   $ ,"       This   form   of   agreement 

has  been  in  circulation  among  grain  dealers 
and  also  among  lumbermen  in  Texas.  II  is 
not  only  an  invitation  to  some  company  to 
cut  rates  but  is  a  temptation  to  the  com- 
pany to  write  over-large  lines,  since  the  prop 
osition  is  for  "  all  our  business,"  or  for  so 
much  of  it  as  the  company  which  satisfies 
the  committee  may  undertake  to  carry.  This 
is  liable  to  be  hazardous  for  both  company 
and  policy  holders,  yet  if  insurer  and  in- 
sured agree  to  impair  the  insurance  by  too 
large  lines  at  perhaps  too  low  rates  that  is 
their  affair  and  within  their  right.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  much  indignation  has  been 
vented  upon  companies  which  simply  agree 
not  to  write  under  certain  rates,  and  laws 
have  been  here  and  there  enacted  to  prevent 
their  doing  so,  such  laws  even  attempting  to 
prevent  their  using  common  rate  books  and 
pooling  their  experience.  When  underwrit- 
ers come  together,  there  is  an  outcry  about 
"  monopoly  "  and  restraint  of  "  free  competi- 
tion;" when  buyers  of  insurance  come  to- 
gether to  reduce  rates,  why  is  not  this 
equally  a  case  for  statutory  intervention? 


Insurance  Statements* 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  see  from  the  annual 
statement  of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  published  this  week,  that 
the  results  of  the  past  year  have  been  exceed- 
ingly satisfactory,  and  that  the  Company  has 
made  astonishing  progress.  Its  total  assets 
have  been  increased  .$2,000,000  and  its  surplus 
$440,000.  The  liabilities  of  the  Company  are 
$11,163,742.43  and  its  surplus  is  $1,342,332.21, 
maknig  its  assets  $12,50(>,074.G4.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  it?  ratio  of  surplus  to  liabilities  is 


a  large  one,  testifying  to  the  strength  of  the 
Company.  The  assets  of  the  Company  are  very 
desirably  invested.  The  Company  has  never 
sought  to  do  a  high-pressure  life  insurance  busi- 
ness, but  has  wisely  adhered  to  the  conservative 
policy  of  granting  the  very  best  and  safest  life 
insurance  upon  the  most  approved  lines.  The 
industrial  department  of  the  John  Hancock  con- 
stitutes a  very  important  part  of  the  Company's 
business  and  is  of  the  highest  economic  value  to 
the  public.  The  system  of  industrial  insurance 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  can- 
not afford  the  larger  policies  and  premiums  of 
so-called  ordinary  business.  The  insurance  in 
its  character  is  exactly  similar,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  policies  are  granted  for  small 
sums  and  the  premiums  are  collected  weekly. 
The  John  Hancock  Life  can  be  confidently  rec- 
ommended to  every  would-be  insurer  as  being 
ably  conducted  upon  conservative  lines.  Ste- 
phen H.  Rhodes  is  President ;  Roland  O.  Lamb 
is  Second  Vice-President  and  Secretary. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY,  OF  HARTFORD, 
CONN. 

We  print  this  week  President  Jacob  L. 
Greene's  address  to  the  members,  and  the  fifty- 
third  annual  report  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  President  Greene 
for  many  years  has  maintained  the  commendable 
practice  of  issuing  an  address  to  the  members  of 
the  company  somewhat  as  he  would  talk  to  a 
policyholder,  and  explain  the  operations  of  the 
company  during  the  year,  telling  him  why  this 
was  so,  and  why  that  was  done,  and  why  other 
things  were  not  done.  This  practice  of  Colonel 
Greene  is  very  useful,  net  only  to  the  members  of 
the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life,  but  to  every  one 
interested  in  life  insurance,  which  means  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  American  public.  In- 
surance is  something  that  they  must  take  ac- 
count of.  The  assets  of  the  company  on  the 
first  of  January  were  $64,182,387.27,  the  liabil- 
ities were  $56,665,845.20,  and  the  surplus  wa? 
$7,516,542.07.  In  1882,  as  many  of  our  readers 
will  remember,  the  Connecticut  Mutual  assumed 
that  the  earning  power  of  its  assets  would  be 
only  three  per  cent.,  while  the  standard  of  nearly 
all  of  the  different  States  is  a  four  per  cent, 
basis.  On  a  basis  of  three  per  cent,  the  surplus 
of  the  company  would  amount  to  $9,338,601. 
The  company  has  had  a  fairly  good  year,  and 
has  increased  its  assets  and  surplus  during  the 
year  and  its  rate  of  mortality  has  been  low. 
Colonel  Greene  always  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  sole  object  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual's  ex- 
istence is  to  furnish  insurance  on  the  mutual 
plan  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  useful  of  human  endeavors. 
Colonel  Greene's  statement  closes  with  a  record 
of  what  the  company  has  done  in  the  past  fifty- 
three  years.  Its  total  assets  have  been  $292,- 
435,201.44.  It  has  returned  to  policyholders  or 
their  beneficiaries  96.71  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
premiums  received,  the  sum  amounting  to  $195,- 
003,657.17,  and  it  has  paid  for  taxes  and  ex- 
penses $35,624,476.74,  leaving  $61,807,067.53  as 
its  net  assets  January  1,  1899.  Nothing  in  ad- 
dition to  the  presentation  of  the  above  statement 
need  be  said  to  prove  the  inestimable  value  to 
the  public  at  large  of  life  insurance  conducted 
upon  the  lines  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual. 
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PEBBLES. 

Customer  (in  hardware  store):  "Do  you 
sell  the  golden  rule?"  Clerk:  "We  don't  even 
keep  it." — Exhange. 

.  . .  .Hospital  Nurse  (to  mangled  victim  of  ac- 
cident) :  '*  I  understand  that  the  derrick  fell 
ten  stories  to  the  pavement."  Mangled  Victim 
(weakly)  :  "  I  was  under  that  impression." — 
Widoiv. 

.  . .  .She:  "  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  my 
son.  My  husband  wants  him  to  be  a  merchant. 
I  would' like  him  to  study,  but  he  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  an  actor  and  nothing  will  change 
him."  He:  "  How  old  is  he?  "  She:  "He 
will  be  six  on  his  next  birthday." — Cornell 
Widoiv. 

.  .  .  .Among  the  advertisements  in  a  provincial 
paper  there  recently  appeared  the  following : 
"  The  gentleman  who  found  a  purse  with  money 
in  Burford  street  is  requested  to  forward  it  to 
the  address  of  the  loser,  as  he  was  recognized." 
A  few  days  later  the  reply  was  inserted  :  "  The 
recognized  gentleman  who  picked  up  a  purse  in 
Burford  street  requests  the  loser  to  call  at  his 
house." — Pearson's  WeeJcly. 

....A  colored  woman  went  to  the  pastor  of 
her  church  to  complain  of  her  husband,  who,  she 
said,  was  a  low  down,  worthless,  trifling  nigger. 
After  listening  to  a  long  recital  of  the  delin- 
quencies of  her  neglectful  spouse,  and  her  efforts 
to  correct  him,  the  minister  said,  "  Have  you 
ever  tried  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head?" 
"  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  I  tried  hot  water." — 
Exchange. 

....Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  tells  an  amusing 
story  at  his  own  expense.  During  his  stay  in 
Wiltshire  one  summer,  he  met  little  Dorothy 
Drew,  Mr.  Gladstone's  granddaughter,  and,  be- 
ing very  fond  of  children,  took  her  in  the 
grounds  and  told  her  stories.  After  a  time  Mrs. 
Drew,  fearing  that  Mr.  Kipling  must  be  tired 
of  the  child,  called  her,  and  said :  "  Now,  Dor- 
othy, I  hope  you  have  not  been  wearying  Mr. 
Kipling."  "  Oh,  not  a  bit,  mother,"  replied  the 
small  celebrity,  "  but  he  has  been  wearying  me." 
— Exchange. 

.  . .  .Here  are  some  orders  recently  received  by 
a  druggist  in  a  neighboring  city  :  '  This  child  is 
my  little  girl.  I  send  you  five  cents  to  buy  two 
sitless  powders  for  a  groan  up  adult  who  is 
sike."  "  Dear  Dochter,  pies  gif  bearer  five 
sense  worse  of  Auntie  Toxyn  for  to  gargle 
baby's  throat  and  obleage."  "  I  have  a 
cute  pain  in  my  child's  diagram.  Please  give 
my  son  something  to  release  it."  "  My  little 
babey  has  eat  up  its  farther's  parish  plasther. 
Send  an  antedote  quick  as  possible  by  the  en- 
closed girl."  "  I  haf  a  hot  time  in  my  insides 
and  wich  I  wood  like  it  to  be  extinguished. 
What  is  good  for  to  extinguish  it.  The  enclosed 
money  is  for  the  price  of  the  extinguisher. 
Hurry  pleas." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

...  .It  was  a  colored  lady  who  presented  her- 
self the  other  day  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  at  the 
place  of  registration  to  qualify  for  the  casting 
of  her  vote  upon  the  school  question  at  the  next 
election,  a  franchise  only  recently  bestowed 
upon  the  women  of  the  Blue  Grass  State.  "With 
what  political  party  do  you  affiliate?  "  inquired 
the  clerk  of  the  unaccustomed  applicant,  using 
the  prescribed  formula.  Dusky  blushes,  coy- 
ness and  confusion.  "  Is  I  'bleeged  to  answer 
that  there  question?"  "Certainly;  the  law  re- 
quires it."  "  Then,  lady,"  retreating  in  dis- 
may, "  I  don't  believe  I'll  vote,  'case  I'd  hate  to 
have  to  mention  the  party's  name.  He's  one 
of  the  nicest  gent'muns  in  town." — Wave. 


PUZZLES. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

Foil  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles,  we  will  send  "  From  School  to  Battle- 
field," by  Capt.  Charles  King. 

A  Shakespearean  Zigzag. 

Beginning  at  the  upi)er  left-hand  corner,  the 
letters  of  the  zigzag  form  the  title  of  a  comedy. 

Reading  Across:  1,  A  nephew  of  Lady  Capu- 
let;  2,  a  companion  of  an  exiled  duke:  3,  a  serv- 
ant of  Slender;  4,  a  character  represented  only 
by  his  skull ;  5,  one  who  was  sold  by  perfidy  as 
a  slave  of  Mytilene :  0,  what  Petruchio's  wife 
needed  ;  7,  a  weaver ;  8,  an  adjective  applied  by 
Shakespeare  to  "  life's  fever ;  "  9  a  prince  who 
was  murdered  by  his  uncle ;  10,  a  character  in 
an  interlude ;  11,  the  mother  of  King  John  ;  12, 
a  queen  of  France;  ]3,  the  scene  of  a  tragedy; 
14,  a  fairy  monarch ;  15,  the  daughter  of  Cym- 
beline;  16,  a  character  in  King  Henry  IV. 

FLORENCE    M. 
patchwork   VERSES. 

Each  of  the  sixteen  lines  is  a  quotation  from 
a  standard  poet. 
Example : 

The  maid  who  binds  her  warrior's  sash.      (T. 
Buchanan  Read.) 

She  had  a  frugal   mind.      (Wm.   Cowper.) 

1.  The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 

2.  The  stars  began  to  blink. 

3.  The  Wedding  Guest  sat  on  a  stone ; 

4.  Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink. 

5.  'Twas  in  the  prime  of  summer-time  ; 
G.         Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky  ; 

7.  Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 

8.  The  breaking  waves  dashed  high. 

9.  O,  fairest  of  the  rural  maids, 

10.  ISIy  lady  comes  at  last. 

11.  She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

12.  Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 

13.  O,  Nanny,  wilt  thou  gang  wi'  me, 

14.  And  with  thy  lord  depart? 

15.  Ring,    happy    bells,    across    the    snow ; 

16.  My  true-love  hath   my   heart. 

ALICE  A.  MAC  KOON. 
NOVEL  ACROSTIC. 

When  the  following  words  have  been  correctly 
guessed  and  written  one  below  another  in  the 
order  here  given,  one  of  the  rows  of  letters,  read- 
ing downward,  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous 
trilogy. 

Reading  across:  1,  Disorderly ;  2,  easily  de- 
stroyed ;  3,  sagacious  in  devising  and  carrying 
out  a  plan  ;  4,  having  a  distinguishing  hue ;  5, 
to  burn  up;  6,  to  unite;  7,  sport;  8,  the  sur- 
name of  a  French  painter;  9,    to  accomplish; 

10,  an  affected  expression  of  the  countenance; 

11,  a  remedy  for  all  diseases. 

ANSWERS  TO   PUZZLES  OF   FEBRUARY   16TH. 

Double  Acrostic. — Primals,  Martineau ;  finals, 
Coleridge.  1,  Merrimac ;  2.  Arno ;  3,  reveal  ;  4, 
trite  ;  5,  interior  ;  6,  Naomi  ;  7,  egad  ;  8,  agog ; 
9,  usage. 

Two  Charades. — 1,  Wordsworth  ;    2,  Grassmere. 

Hidden  Fabrics. — 1,  Denim  ;  2,  satin  ;  3,  or- 
gandy :  4,  silk  ;  5,  broadcloth  ;  6,  calico  ;  7,  bril- 
liantine  ;  8,  serge  ;  9,  lawn  ;  10,  duck  ;   11,  linen  ; 

12,  henrietta ;  13,  gingham  ;  14,  felt ;  15,  velvet ; 
16,  cashmere  ;  17,  rep  ;  18,  canvas  ;  19,  percale ;  20, 
mohair ;  21,  muslin ;  22,  tweed ;  23,  mull  ;  24, 
dimity  ;  25,  twill. 

Primal  Acrostic. — Zangwlll.  1,  Zingaro ;  2, 
alewife  ;  8,  novelty  ;  4,  grimace  ;  5,  warrant ;  6, 
invalid  ;  7,  lineage  ;  8,  liberal. 
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THE  INDEPENDENT 


PERSONALS. 

Queen  Victoria  has  conferred  upon  Lady 
Curzon,  wife  of  Lord  Curzon,  of  Kedlcston, 
Viceroy  of  India,  the  Imperial  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  India.  Among  those  who  now  hold 
the  decoration  of  this  order  are  the  Queen,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  Empress  Frederick,  the 
Duchess  of  York  and  other  members  of  the 
royal  family.  Lady  Curzon  (who  was  formerly 
Miss  Mary  Leiter,  of  Chicago  and  Washington) 
has  already  made  a  most  favorable  impression 
uj)on  Indian  society  at  Calcutta. 

.  . .  .The  retirement  of  Representative  Sher- 
man, of  New  York,  at  the  close  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  will  make  a  vacancy  in  the 
chairmanship  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  and  this  will  probably  be  filled  by  the 
promotion  of  Mr.  Charles  Curtis,  of  Kansas, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  committee,  who  has 
represented  the  Topeka  district  for  eight  years 
and  has  much  good  Indian  blood  in  his  veins, 
being  a  descendant  of  the  Kansas  tribe,  which 
still  holds  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  State. 

.  ..  .Admiral  Dewey  said  on  the  24th  ult.  to 
the  correspondent  of  a  New  Y  ork  paper :  "  I 
would  not  accept  a  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  I  have  no  desire 
for  any  political  office.  1  am  deeply  grateful 
for  many  expressions  of  kindly  sentiment  from 
the  American  people,  but  I  desire  to  retire  in 
peace  to  the  enjoyment  of  my  old  age."  He 
had  been  approached  by  politicians,  he  added, 
but  he  had  refused  absolutely  to  consider  any 
proposition  whatever. 

Mrs.    Sophia   Clark,   of   Salem,    W.    Va., 

died  last  week  at  the  age  of  106,  leaving  two 
daughters,  one  80  years  old.  When  Mrs. 
Clark's  husband  died,  three  years  ago,  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  103,  and  there  had  been  83 
years  of  their  married  life.  The  "  golden  wed- 
ding "  anniversary  came  to  them  in  their  early 
middle  age.  In  East  Henrietta,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
10th  ult..  Miss  Eliza  Works  celebrated  her 
105th  birthday,  by  cooking  a  dinner  for  her 
nephew,  a  youth  of  76,  and  herself.  Miss 
Works  declines  the  assistance  of  a  "  girl,"  say- 
ing "  they  are  more  bother  than  they  are  worth, 
because  they  are  always  breaking  something  or 
somebody  is  always  falling  in  love  with  them." 

.  ..  .Just  before  the  recent  storm,  Mr.  Lewis 
Miller,  of  Akron,  O.,  the  millionaire  philan- 
thropist and  founder  of  the  Chautauqua  As- 
sembly, started  for  New  York  to  subject  him- 
self to  a  surgical  operation  by  which  his  life 
might  be  saved.     Unfortunately  his  train  was 


delayed  for  two  days  by  the  snow,  and  this  de- 
lay, it  is  said,  made  the  operation  unsuccessful. 
He  died  because  he  could  not  rally  from  the 
shock.  Mr.  Miller  was  the  inventor  and  manu- 
facturer of  mowing  and  reaping  machines  and 
other  agricultural  implements.  Years  before 
he  planned  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  (of 
which  he  was  president),  he  had  established  a 
well-known  model  Sunday  school  at  Akron.  He 
had  two  sons  in  the  army  during  the  recent  war, 
and  lost  one  of  them  at  Santiago. 

....At  a  critical  stage  of  the  recent  cam- 
paign in  the  Sudan,  a  Dervish  spy  was  captured 
and  brought  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Army.  Neither  threats  nor  bribes 
could  extort  a  syllable  from  him.  Another  spy, 
brought  in  a  few  minutes  later,  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  say  anything.  Both  were  placed  in  a 
well-guarded  tent  for  the  night.  Half  an  hour 
later  there  was  dragged  into  camp  a  third  spy, 
who  would  not  open  his  mouth.  He  was  con- 
fined in  the  tent  with  the  two  who  had  preceded 
him.  Soon  the  guards  outside  heard  the  mur- 
mur of  conversation  within.  The  spies,  two  of 
whom  had  pretended  to  be  dumb  and  deaf,  were 
talking.  An  hour  later  the  third  spy  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  tent  and  asked  to  be  con- 
ducted to  headquarters.  It  was  the  Sirdar 
himself,  who  in  disguise  had  won  the  confidence 
of  the  spies  and  got  the  information  he  wanted. 
Long  ago  Lord  Kitchener  became  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
natives. 

...  .Rear- Admiral  Lord  Charles  William  de 
la  Poer  Beresford,  member  of  Parliament  for 
York,  who  arrived  in  this  city  on  the  23d  ult., 
on  his  way  home  from  China,  and  has  been  ex- 
plaining to  American  merchants  and  Chambers 
of  Commerce  his  plans  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  "  open  door  "  for  trade  in  that  country,  was 
born  in  Ireland  53  years  ago,  is  the  second  son 
of  the  fourth  Marquis  of  Waterford  and  has  a 
fine  record  of  service  in  the  British  Navy.  He 
was  prominent  at  the  bombardment  of  Alex- 
andria, commanded  the  naval  brigade  at  the 
battle  of  Abu  Klea,  has  repeatedly  been  men- 
tioned officially  for  gallantry  in  action,  and  has 
received  the  thanks  of  Parliament.  One  of  his 
published  works  is  a  life  of  Nelson.  His  young- 
er brother,  Lord  William  Beresford,  married 
the  widow  of  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  was  formerly  Mrs.  Hammersley  of  New 
York.  In  this  city  he  is  the  guest  of  ex-Mayor 
Hewitt,  and  has  been  entertained  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  American  Asiatic  As- 
sociation. 
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The  third  and  last  session  of 
Adjournment  ^^^^  Fifty-fifth  Congress  ended 
of  Congress.      ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  .^^^^     ^j^^ 

members  had  been  on  duty  continually  for 
twenty-five  hours,  and  agreements  between 
the  two  Houses  as  to  all  the  great  supply 
bills  had  left  no  cause  for  calling  an  extra 
session  of  the  new  Congress.  In  the  House, 
adjournment  immediately  followed  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  a  resolution  of 
thanlxs  to  the  Speaker.  The  members  then 
gathered  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  desk,  sing- 
ing "  America,"  "  The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," and  finally  the  Doxology.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol  the  Senators  quietly  left 
the  chamber  after  the  Vice-President's  ad- 
dress in  response  to  the  customary  resolu- 
tions. The  disagreements  which  were  the 
subjects  of  discussion  for  twenty-four  hours 
related  to  the  number  of  war  ships  to  be 
built,  the  price  of  their  armor,  the  number 
of  men  to  be  retained  in  the  navy,  the  pro- 
posed erection  of  several  costly  public  build- 
ings, the  Nicaragua  Canal,  a  Pacific  cable, 
and  irrigation  reservoirs  in  the  arid  region. 
Several  Senators,  led  by  Mr.  Warren,  of 
Wyoming,  filibustered  from  8  p.  m.  until  3 
A.  M.  against  the  rejection  (by  the  House)  of 
a  provision  in  the  River  and  Harbor  bill  for 
an  irrigation  reservoir  in  Wyoming,  and  then 
surrendered.  At  5  a.  m.  four  of  the  great 
supply  bills  were  still  in  the  hands  of  con- 
ferees. At  9.80  A.  M.  a  compromise  concern- 
ing additions  to  the  navy  was  reached,  the 
Senate  withdrawing  its  reduction  of  the 
number  of  ships.  An  agreement  had  already 
been  made  as  to  a  Pacific  cable  and  the 
Nicaragua  Canal,  the  Senate  reluctantly  con- 
senting to  the  exclusion  of  its  cable  para- 
graph from  the  Sundry  Civil  bill.  During 
the  last  two  hours  of  the  session  the  Presi- 


dent was  at  the  Capitol  signing  the  bills 
which  had  been  completed  and  passed.  No 
bill  was  vetoed  by  him,  nor  was  his  signa- 
ture withheld  from  any  measure,  except  a 
few  private  pension  bills.  The  last  of  the 
large  appropriation  bills  was  brought  to  him 
only  five  minutes  before  adjournment. 
Among  the  prominent  measures  which  were 
not  passed  was  the  Shipping  Subsidy  bill. 
The  appropriations  made  by  the  Fifty-fifth 
Congress  exceed  $1,560,000,000.  The  Fifty- 
fourth  Congress  appropriated  $1,044,000,000. 


The   compromise   bill   for   the 
Army  enlargement  of  the  army  was 

Legislation  pegged  in  the  Senate  on  the 
27th  ult.  by  a  vote  of  5.5  to  13.  Mr.  Hoar 
was  the  only  Republican  voting  in  the  nega- 
tive. Among  the  amendments  adopted  on 
that  day  were  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Gorman 
definitely  requiring  a  reduction  of  the  army 
to  a  force  of  27,000  men  on  July  1,  1901; 
another  providing  for  the  enlistment  of  vol- 
unteers now  in  the  Philippines,  for  a  short 
term;  and  one  (proposed  by  Mr.  Hansbrough) 
which  not  only  abolishes  the  canteen,  but 
prohibits  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  by 
any  person  in  any  camp  or  other  place  used 
for  military  purposes.  Senator  Proctor  gave 
notice  that  he  would  bring  up  in  the  next 
Congress  his  amendments,  which  provide 
for  a  radical  reorganization  of  the  staff  de- 
partments. The  bill  simply  enlarges  the  reg- 
ular army  without  changing  the  relation  be- 
tween the  staff  and  the  line.  It  was  passed 
in  the  House  on  the  1st  inst.,  under  a  Sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  by  a  vote  of  203  to  32. 
It  has  many  defects,  and  was  accepted  by 
the  House  in  order  that  an  extra  session 
might  be  avoided.  The  Government  will  at 
once  set  out  to  enlist  about  25,000  regulars. 
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There  will  bo  uo  entire  regiments  of  natives 
of  the  islands  recently  acquired,  but  island- 
ers may  be  associated  with  volunteers  from 
the  States  in  a  few  rej^inients.  On  the  3d 
inst.  an  amendment  to  the  Army  Appropria- 
tion bill,  giving  to  Adjutant-General  Corbin 
the  rank  and  pay  of  a  Major-General,  was 
ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order.  It  is  reported 
that  the  President  regrets  the  refusal  of 
Congress  to  provide  for  one  additional 
Major-General  of  regulars,  because  he  de- 
sired to  give  the  office  to  General  Shafter, 
who  will  be  retired  on  the  14th.  Secretary 
Alger  gives  notice  that  his  projected  voyage 
to  the  West  Indies,  in  company  with  such 
members  of  the  military  committees  of  Con- 
gress as  had  accepted  his  invitation,  has 
been  given  up.  The  Army  Appropriation 
bill  contains  a  paragraph,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Foraker  and  opposed  by 
Senator  Hanna,  providing  that  no  business 
franchises  or  concessions  shall  be  granted 
in  Cuba  by  the  United  States  or  its  oflScers 
during  the  period  of  occupation. 


The  House  gave  to  the  navy  three 
or  the     first-class  battleships,    three    first- 
^*      class    armored    cruisers,    and    six 
protected  cruisers,  limiting  the  paj^ment  for 
armor  to  $445  per  ton.    The  Senate  amend- 
ments cut  off  one  battleship,   one  armored 
cruiser,  and  two  protected  cruisers.    Assert- 
ing that  the  makers  of  armor  had  combined 
to  exact  extortionate  prices,  the  Senate  re- 
duced the  limit  for  armor  to  $300  per  ton, 
and  added  a  paragraph  appropriating  $1,500,- 
000  for  a  Government  armor  factory,  with 
$2,000,000  for  making  plates  in  it.  The  House 
had  given  the  navy  20,000  men;  the  Senate 
reduced  the  number  to  15,000.    In  the  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy  the  House  retained 
its  ships,  the  Senate  kept  its  limit  of  $300  per 
ton,  and  the  provision  for  a  Government  ar- 
mor factory  Avas  dropped.    But  it  appears 
to   be  admitted   that   armor  cannot   be   ob- 
tained for  $300,  and  as  the  bill  requires  that 
no  new  armored  ships  shall  be  built  until 
contracts  for  armor  shall  have  been  made 
the  Navy  Department  cannot  begin  the  con- 
struction of  the  three  battleships  and  three 
armored  cruisers.    In  the  final  compromise 
the  number  of  men  for  the  navy  was  fixed 
at  17,500.    This  legislation  will  compel  the 


Department  to  reduce  the  number  now  in 
the  service,  and  to  put  one  or  two  ships  out 
of  commission.  Rear-Admiral  Dewey  ba8 
been  made  Admiral  of  the  Navy  under  a 
special  law.  His  pay  Is  thus  increased  from 
$G.000  to  $14,500.  Owin_g  to  the  controversy 
between  the  friends  of  Rear-Admiral  Schley 
and  those  of  Rear-Admiral  Sampson,  the 
nominations  advancing  these  two  officers  for 
meritorious  conduct  (and  placing  Sampson 
higher  than  Schley)  were  not  confirmed.  Un- 
der the  new  Navy  Personnel  act,  however, 
Schley  is  now  ninth  and  Sampson  is  eleventh 
in  the  list  of  eighteen  rear-admirals,  and 
Schley's  pay  is  $7,500,  while  Sampson's  is 
$5,500. 


The  attempt  to  procure  the  en- 

^  ,  .  actment    of    the    House's    Nica- 

Cable. 

ragua  Canal  bill  (which  provided 

that  the  canal  should  be  made  by  the  -Gov- 
ernment) by  attaching  it  to  the  River  and 
Harbor  bill  in  the  Senate,  was  unsuccessful. 
The  House  refused  to  accept  the  rider,  and 
the  Conference  Committee  substituted  for  it 
a  paragraph  which  provides  for  further  in- 
vestigation.   Before   this   action   was   taken 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  had  made  an 
interesting  offer,  its  controlling  officers  say- 
ing to  the  House  committee  that  they  would 
re-incorporate  the  company  under  the  laws 
of  New  York  and  give  the  United  States  an 
opportunity  to  be  represented  in  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  to  acquire  such  an  interest 
as  the  concession  from  Colombia  would  per- 
mit  the   company  thus   to  sell.    The  substi- 
tuted   paragraph    was    accepted    by    both 
Houses  on  the  morning  of  the  4th.    It  au- 
thorizes the  President  to    employ    engineers 
and  other  persons  in  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  all  the  isthmus  canal  routes,  espe- 
cially those  in  Nicaragua  and  at  Panama;  to 
ascertain  which  is  the  most  feasible,  all  the 
facts   concerning   existing   concessions,   and 
w^hat  will  be  the  cost  of  making   a  canal 
"  and  placing  the   same  under  the  control, 
management    and  ownership  of  the  United 
States."    For  the   expenses  of   this  inquiry 
the    liberal    appropriation    of    $1,000,000    is 
made.    The  Senate  had  attached  to  the  Sun- 
dry Civil  bill  an  amendment  providing  that 
the  Government  should  lay  a  telegraph  cable 
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from  California  to  Hawaii.  The  House  re- 
jected this,  and  the  Senate  yielded  at  7  a,  m. 
on  the  last  day,  after  a  sharp  debate  in 
which  the  action  of  the  House  was  roundly 
denounced. 


Democratic 
Policy. 


A    few    days    before   the    ad- 
journment   of     Congress     the 
Democrats  at  Washington  held 
a  caucus  to  formulate  a  policy   concerning 
the  Philippines.    This  caucus  was  called  at 
the  request  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  the  resolution  adopted  had 
been  prepared  by  them.    It  begins  by  saying 
that  the  Constitution   "  cannot  be   success- 
fully applied  "  to  people  who  are  not  intelli- 
gent, liberty-loving  and  self-governing,  and 
then  asserts  that  a  colonial  policy  "  is  con- 
trary to  the  theory  of  our  Government  and 
subversive  of  those  great  principles  of  civil 
liberty  which  we  have  been  taught  to  cher- 
ish."   The  resolution  opposes  the  establish- 
ment  of   any    government    by    the     United 
States  without  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
and  instructs  the  Democrats  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  introduce  In  Congress 
a  resolution  saying  that  the  United   States 
disclaims  any  intention  to  exercise  perma- 
nent   sovereignty,    jurisdiction,    or    control 
over  the  Philippines,  and  asserts  its  determi- 
nation, after  the  erection  of  an  independent 
government   in   the   islands,   to   transfer   to 
that  government  all  rights  secured  under  the 
cession  by  Spain.      The  number  of  Demo- 
crats present  was  93.    There  was  no  division 
on  the  question  of  adopting  the  resolution. 
It    was    not    unanimously    approved,     and 
among  those  who  opposed  it  was   General 
Wheeler.      Before  adjournment  the  caucus 
passed  another  resolution,  commending  the 
loyalty  and  valor  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 
"  However  much  we  deplore  the  policy  of 
the  administration  now  directing  their  move- 
ments,"  it  went  on  to  say,   "  we  pledge  to 
them  our  hearty  support  and  sympathy." 


tary   government.    This   proposition   is   said 
to  be  regarded  with  favor  at  Washington. 
The  Cuban  Assembly,  which  is  composed  of 
forty-four  officers  of  the  insurgent  army,  has 
held  several  stormy  meetings,  at  which  Gen- 
eral Gomez's  acceptance  of  the  $3,000,000  of- 
fered   by    our    Government    was    discussed. 
Much  more  is  wanted.    Several  members  of 
the  Assembly  asserted  that  General  Gomez 
had  been  induced  by  a  bribe  to  accept  the 
$3,000,000.    There    is    much     discontent     at 
Santiago  because  General    Brooke    will    not 
permit  the  local  revenues  to  be  used  in  pay- 
ing for  work  on  public  improvements.    Al- 
tho  the  average  monthly  expenditures  here- 
tofore have  been  $93,000,  General  Wood  is 
allowed  to  spend  only  $10,000  in  March.  This 
decision  has  thrown  from  2,000  to  3,000  Cu- 
bans out  of  work,  and  700  laborers  in  the 
city  were  discharged  on  the  3d  inst.    Nearly 
$20,000  on  the  February  pay  rolls  is  due  and 
unpaid.    Press   correspondents   stationed   in 
Havana  assert  that  the  breach  between  the 
Cubans  and  the  Americans  is  widening;  Cu- 
ban newspapers  in  that  city  oppose  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  the  island -by  the  Amer- 
ican  forces,   calling  it  an   "  invasion "   and 
an  "  attack  of  Anglo-Saxons  upon  the  Latin 
races."    In  the  neighborhood  of  Cienfuegos 
tne  insurgents  remaining  under  arms  are  fed 
by  the  planters,  who  are  afraid  to  withhold 
the  support  which  is  demanded.    A  company 
with  a  capital  of  $20,000,000  has  been  organ- 
ized  in   New  York  to   buy  fourteen   of  the 
leading  cigar  factories  on  the  island. 


Sanitation  in 
Cuba. 


It  is  reported  from  Santiago 


Havana  and 
Santiago. 


In  a  recent  conference  with 
Governor-General  Brooke,  Gen. 
Maximo  Gomez  asked  that  the 
United  States  should  reduce  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation to  10,000  men  and  retain  10,000  in- 
surgent soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  mili- 


that  the  health  of    the    city 
was  never  so  good  as  at  the 
pi'esent  time.    During  the  last  five  days  of 
January  there  was  only  one  death  within  the 
city     limits.    The     vultures,     formerly     the 
scavengers  of  the  city,  are  said  to  be  attack- 
ing cats  and  small  dogs  because  of  the  lack 
of  such  material  as  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  remove.    The  healthful  condition 
of  the  town  is  due  to  the  public  improve- 
ments made  and  the  sanitary  work  done  un- 
-der  the  direction  of  General  Wood,  who  is  a 
physician  as  well  as  a  soldier,  and  a  civil 
officer  of  rare  executive  ability.   He  desires  to 
use  a  part  of  the  customs  revenue  of  the  port 
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lu  cleauing  out  the  harbor.  Good  work  has 
also  beeu  done  iu  Havana  by  General  Lud- 
low, who  reported  last  month  that  the 
city's  death-rate  had  been  lower  by  40  per 
cent,  in  January  than  In  the  corresponding 
mouth  one  year  ago.  The  causes  of  this  re- 
duction were,  he  said,  the  cleaning  of  the 
streets  and  houses,  general  sanitary  inspec- 
tion, the  isolation  of  cases  of  infectious  dis- 
ease and  the  distribution  of  medicines  and 
food.  In  February  the  rate  fell  to  56  per 
thousand,  which  was  less  than  half  of  the 
rate  recorded  in  any  month  of  1897  or  1898. 
Not  less  than  $10,000,000  is  needed  for 
the  construction  of  sewers,  the  paving  of 
streets,  and  other  improvements  suggested 
In  the  reports  of  Colonel  Warmg  and  Gen- 
eral Greene,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  the  credit 
and  resources  of  the  city  has  recently  been 
made.  Havana's  debt  is  about  $12,500,000. 
The  Commissioner  engaged  in  the  investiga- 
tion expresses  the  opinion  that  it  can  safely 
be  increased  to  $25,000,000  by  the  issue  of 
additional  bonds. 


The  Philippines. 


The  contest  with  the  in- 


surgents continues  in  a 
somewhat  desultory  way.  They  have  in  two 
cases  fired  upon  the  gunboats,  and  in  return 
received  voileys  w^hich  apparently  scattered 
them  effectively.  There  has  been  also  firing 
along  the  lines,  but  not  serious.  From  re- 
ports by  two  Spanish  Commissioners  sent  to 
treat  for  the  return  of  Spanish  prison- 
ers it  appears  that  Aguinaldo  is  ready  to 
make  peace,  but  his  actions  do  not  as  yet 
confirm  the  reports.  His  forces  are  evident- 
ly breaking,  however,  and  there  is  hope  that 
matters  will  be  quiet  before  long.  The  hot 
season  is  just  commencing,  but  General  Otis 
reports  the  health  of  the  troops  as  excellent. 
One  distinct  relief  in  the  situation  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  withdrawal  of  the  German 
flagship  and  the  committing  of  all  German 
interests  to  the  care  of  the  American  author- 
ities. It  is  also  said  that  Admiral  Diedrichs 
is  to  be  replaced  in  command  by  Prince 
Henry,  who  it  is  believed  will  show  better 
judgment.  This  action  by  Germany  is  wel- 
comed at  Washington  as  indicating  the  cor- 
dial feeling  show^n  for  us  by  the  German 
Government.     Two   of    the    United     States 


Commi.ssiouers,  President  Schurman  and 
l^rofessor  Worcester,  have  arrived  at  Manila 
and  held  conferences  with  Admiral  Dewey 
and  General  Otis.  The  reception  of  the  news 
of  Admiral  Dewey's  promotion  was  the  occa- 
sion of  great  rejoicing  in  Manila,  as  also 
that  of  the  promotion  of  General  Otis.  The 
reports  from  the  Filipino  Junta  at  llong- 
kong  are  characterized  by  General  Otis  as 
utterly  false. 


A  New 
Spanish  Cabinet. 


The  Cartes  on  February 
28th  passed  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  cession  to 
the  United  States  of  the  Philippine  islands 
but  by  a  majority  of  only  two.  In  view  of 
this  the  Sagasta  Ministry  handed  their  resig- 
nations to  the  Queen,  saying  that  under 
such  conditions  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  carry  on  the  Government.  For 
some  time  it  was  expected  that  the  Queen 
would  urge  Sagasta  to  remain.  After  full 
conference,  however,  with  the  different 
leaders,  she  decided  to  call  Senor  Silvela, 
the  Conservative  leader,  who  has  formed 
his  cabinet  and  taken  office.  The  Cortes 
will  be  dissolved  and  new  elections  held, 
but  as  the  new  Premier  holds  that  the 
Queen  Regent  has  the  power  to  ratify  the 
treaty  without  conferring  with  the  Cortes, 
especially  since  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  re- 
gard to  the  Philippines,  there  will  be  no  de- 
lay in  that  matter.  The  program  of  the 
new  ministry  is  announced  to  be  general 
regeneration  of  the  Government  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments.  The  new  Minister  of 
Finance,  Marquis  Villaverde,  who  is  said  to 
be  the  strongest  member  of  the  new  Min- 
istry, favors  the  fullest  statements  as  to 
the  financial  condition.  The  investigation 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  continues,  and 
Admiral  Montojo  and  General  Toral  are 
both  under  arrest. 


France 
Quiet. 


President  Loubet  is  winning  ap- 
proval on  every  hand.  He  has  set 
about  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  different  leagues  and  has  announced  that 
they  must  be  broken  up.  The  police  have 
discovered  additional  correspondence  which 
incriminates  a  number  of  high  officials  in  the 
army,  and  the  evidence  of  plots  against  the 
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Republic  increases  so  rapidly  that  all  Re- 
publicans of  every  class  seem  to  be  turning 
to  the  President  with  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  meet  the  danger.  Some  of  his  enemies 
have  tried  to  arouse  hostility  against  him, 
but  all  their  efforts  have  rather  strengthened 
than  weakened  him.  Reports  from  Paris 
state  that  no  President,  except  perhaps 
Thiers  or  MacMahon  has  exerted  so  strong 
a  personal  influence  in  the  Government.  Tb^ 
Dreyfus  revision  bill  has  passed  and  the 
hearing  of  the  case  has  commenced  before 
the  full  Court  of  Cassation.  Count  Esterhazy 
has  made  a  now  statement,  published  in  the 
London  paper ',  to  which  he  has  sworn  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  him  indictable  for  perjury 
if  an  essential  portion  of  it  be  proved  to  be 
untrue.  In  it  he  affirms  that  the  general  staff 
were  from  the  beginning  aware  of  the  falsity 
of  the  charges  against  Dreyfus,  and  indorsed 
every  kind  of  forgery  and  deception  to  shield 
their  subordinates;  that  the  very  sentences 
spoken  by  General  de  Boisdefifre  to  the  jury 
were  written  by  Esterhazy's  lawyer,  and 
that  the  Panizzardi  letter  was  equally  well 
known  to  have  been  forged  to  order  by 
Colonel  Henry.  Esterhazy  has  been  so  con- 
stantly discredited  that  the  only  thing  that 
gives  this  statement  importance  is  the  pe- 
culiar way  in  which  he  has  sworn  to  its 
truth.  The  negotiations  between  France  and 
England  seem  to  have  cooled.  Just  why  is 
not  evident,  tho  it  is  said  to  be  on  account 
of  the  Newfoundland  question.  There  has 
been  a  terrible  disaster  in  Toulon,  the  powder 
works  having  exploded.  A  large  number  of 
persons,  at  least  one  hundred,  were  killed, 
and  many  more  injured,  while  the  surround- 
ing buildings  were  completely  wrecked.  The 
effects  of  the  explosion  were  felt  five  miles 
away. 


For   some   months    Buda- 
A  New  Premier  ^^^.     ,  ,  ... 

.     ,,  pest    has     been     rivalmg 

in  Hungary. 

\ienna  in  its  Parliament- 
ary record  of  opposition  and  disturbance'. 
At  last  the  situation  has  been  relieved 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Banffy  Ministry 
and  the  appointment  of  Koloman  Szell  as 
Prime  Minister.  The  new  Premier  enjoys 
apparently  the  general  confidence  of  the 
Crown,  his   own    party    and  the  opposition. 


altho  some  discordant  notes  are  heard,  and 
it  is  intimated  that  he  will  serve  chiefly  to 
get  the  Austro-Hungariau  questions  settled 
and  then  give  place  to  some  more  stalwart 
Liberal,  who  will  continue  the  fight  agaiusr 
the  Clericals,  and  in  favor  of  Magyar  su- 
premacy. It  is  one  of  the  indications  of  the 
uncertainty  attaching  to  political  names  that 
the  Liberal  party  is  really  the  party  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  opposed  to  such  extension 
of  suffrage  as  may  endanger  its  supremacy. 
It  thus  includes  not  only  the  great  majority 
of  the  Magyar  nobility,  but  a  large  portion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  who  are 
landed  proprietors.  These  all  are  in  favor  of 
union  with  Austria.  Opposed  to  them  arf^ 
the  Magyar  Nationalists,  headed  by  Kossuth, 
and  also  the  lower  gi*ade  of  Clericals,  who 
take  sides  with  the  common  people  in  their 
efforts  for  political  recognition  and  general 
advancement.  One  cause  of  Liberal  distrust 
of  the  new  Premier  is  that  he  is  supposed  to 
be  somewhat  in  sympathy  with  the  Nation- 
alist party.  Meanwhile  the  situation  in  Aus- 
tria is  growing  worse.  The  young  Czechs 
have  issued  a  manifesto  against  the  Ger- 
mans as  combining  with  the  Magyars 
against  the  Slavs,  and  have  announced  that 
in  their  view  federalism  is  the  sole  means  of 
maintaining  the  Hapsburg  confederation  of 
States  against  its  domestic  and  foreign  foes. 
This,  of  course,  means  autonomy  for  the 
Czechs,  Croats  and  Slavonians. 


During  the  week  Italy  has  been 
Italy       more    prominent    in    international 

politics  than  for  some  time  past. 
First  came  the  serious  illness  of  the  Pope, 
occasioning  earnest  discussion  as  to  his  suc- 
cessor and  tlie  relation  that  the  Vatican 
should  hold  to  general  European  politics. 
The  Pope,  however,  has  recovered,  and  that 
question  is  quiescent.  More  important  is 
the  news  that  the  Italian  Government  has 
entered  into  the  Chinese  question  by  for- 
mally demanding  a  ninety-nine  year  lease  of 
territory  o!n  the  same  terms  as  those  given 
to  the  Germans  at  Kiao-Chau.  The  terri- 
tory in  question  is  San-Mun  Bay,  in  the 
province  of  Che-Kiang,  south  of  Ningpo, 
and  the  demand  includes  a  coaling  station 
and  naval  base;  a  land  radius  said  to  cover 
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two-thirds  of  the  province;  three  islands  off 
the  coast,  and  the  full  railway  and  mining 
rights  within  the  leased  sphere.  Immedi- 
ately following  upon  this  an  Italian  ship  of 
war  is  said  to  have  landed  marines  and 
taken  possession.  On  the  presentation  of 
the  demand  the  Chinese  Government  was 
very  much  disturbed  and  declined  positively 
to  gi'ant  it,  but  it  is  reported  that  the  lease 
has  the  cordial  support  of  Great  Britain.  An- 
other element  in  the  Chinese  question  is  the 
conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
over  the  Newchwang  concession.  England 
has  protested  very  sharply  against  the  re- 
moval of  the  railroad  supervisor  and,  it  is 
said,  has  intimated  to  China  that  she  will 
interfere  effectively  to  enforce  the  terms  of 
the  loan,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
Russia.  The  whole  question  of  China's  par- 
tition is  thus  prominently  raised  again. 


The  return  to  Khartum  of 
Colonel  Kitchener  in  charge 
^'  of  the  expedition  against  the 
Khalifa,  confirms  the  reports  with  regard 
to  his  recuperated  strength  and  the  general 
rising  throughout  that  section  of  the  Sudan. 
He  appears  to  have  gone  back  to  his  old 
home  in  the  vicinity  of  El-Obeid,  and  there 
to  have  gained  new  support  from  the  Bag- 
gara  tribe,  who  have  rallied  to  his  standard, 
and  to  have  overawed  or  bribed  the  blacks 
of  the  Sudan.  Colonel  Kitchener,  in  com- 
mand of  2,500  men,  had  followed  him  as  far 
as  Sherkeleh,  about  midway  between  El- 
Obeid  and  the  Nile,  and  found  that  the 
Khalifa  was  so  strong  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  attack.  He  has  accordingly  with- 
drawn, and  a  number  of  the  outposts,  ex- 
tending toward  Fashoda,  it  is  said,  have  also 
been  called  in.  There  were  reports  that 
Colonel  Kitchener  had  resigned  on  account 
of  his  failure,  but  these  do  not  seem  to  be 
well  founded.  The  situation,  while  indicat- 
ing much  difficulty,  is  not  serious,  so  far  at 
least  as  holding  Khartum  and  its  section  is 
concerned.  It  simply  proves  that  there  must 
be  a  campaign  of  occupancy,  and  that  the 
work  will  not  be  completed  until  the  Khalifa 
and  the  whole  Baggara  tribe  are  absolutely 
subdued.  It  has  been  known  for  some  time 
that    the    Khalifa    had    gathered    immense 


stores  of  money,  tho  just  where  it  was  not 
known,  and  it  is  considered  probable  that  he 
has  drawn  upon  these  for  gathering  the 
Arab  and  Sudanese  tribes  to  his  support. 
During  the  whole  of  his  reign  he  extorted 
every  penny  from  the  people.  His  coinage  was 
debased  and  he  stored  up  all  the  money  that 
he  could  get  hold  of.  It  is  expected  that  he 
will  strike  the  Nile  at  a  point  about  200  miles 
a+)ove  Khartum,  at  the  same  place  that  the 
Mahdi  openly  rebelled  against  the  Govern- 
ment in  1881.  At  present,  on  account  of  the 
low  Nile,  it  will  be  difficult  to  advance 
against  him,  but  as  soon  as  the  water  rises 
the  large  force  of  gunboats  at  General  Kit- 
chener's disposal  will  enable  him  to  advance 
and  probably  overcome  the  Arabs  without 
great  difficulty. 


South  African  federation, 
Imperialism  in  ^j^ich  a  few  years  ago 
South  Africa.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  g^  ^^ar  ac- 
complishment, has  rather  faded  out  of  sight, 
and  in  its  place  has  come  an  appeal  to  English 
Imperialism.  This  is  not  so  much  the  direct 
work  of  Cecil  Rhodes  as  the  result  of  Paul 
Kruger's  absolute  mismanagement.  The  old 
Boer  chieftain  appears  to  have  learned  noth- 
ing and  forgotten  nothing.  The  legitimate 
grievances  of  the  Uitlanders  which  were  the 
occasion  for  the  illegitimate  Jameson  raid,  and 
which  he  promised  to  rectify,  are  becoming 
w^orse.  The  taxation  is  enormous  and  out  of 
all  proportion.  The  war  with  Mpefu,  which 
cost  perhaps  $200,000,  was  made  the  pretext 
of  a  war  tax  that,  if  collected,  netted  $2,000,- 
000 — a  very  nice  premium  on  inexpensive  local 
wars.  The  miners  pay  5  per  cent,  on  mining 
profits,  2%  per  cent,  on  the  yield  of  mining 
leases,  and  a  heavy  poll  tax.  They  are  for- 
bidden the  right  of  assemblage,  and  when  a 
permit  was  once  obtained,  the  meeting  was 
broken  up  by  Boer  roughs.  Schools  are  re- 
fused. Even  the  most  ordinary  municipal 
rights  are  ignored.  In  utter  despair  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  Transvaal  who  have  been  spe- 
cially invited  there  by  the  Boers,  are  looking 
to  London  as  the  only  possible  protecting 
power.  The  Cape  Colony  friends  of  Kruger 
are  no  better  off.  He  pays  no  attention  to 
them  and  they,  too,  are  compelled  to  join 
the  Uitlanders  of  Johannesburg  in  looking  to 
England  as  the  only  source  of  relief. 


WHITE  MEN   IN  THE  TROPICS. 


BY    ALFRED    RUSSEL    WALLACE. 


Can  the  tropics  be  permanently  colonized 
by  Europeans,  and  particularly  by  men  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race?  This  is  the  question 
that  now  occupies  much  attention  in  view  of 
the  mad  struggle  among  the  chief  European 
Governments  for  a  share  of  all  those  parts  of 
tropical  Africa  and  Asia  still  held  by  inferior 
races.  And  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  there  is  something  in  the  tropical  cli- 
mate inimical  to  Europeans,  who  cannot  live 
and  work  there  as  the  natives  can,  and  who 
must,  therefore,  be  content  with  a  few  years' 
residence,  occupying  the  country  solely  as 
rulers,  and  as  exploiters  of  native  labor. 
Again  and  again  the  statement  is  made  in 
the  public  press,  and  by  writers  of  some  au- 
thority, that  "  white  men  cannot  live  and 
work  in  the  tropics; "  and  this  dogma  is 
made  the  foundation  of  theories  as  to  our 
conduct  toward  the  natives,  and  is  often 
held  to  justify  us  in  inducing  or  compelling 
them  to  work  for  us  by  methods  which  do  not 
very  much  differ  in  their  results  from  modi- 
fied slavery.  It  therefore  becomes  important 
to  ascertain  whether  this  dogma  is  true  or 
false;  and  on  this  question,  having  myself 
lived  and  worked  for  twelve  years  within 
ten  degrees  of  the  equator,  in  the  Amazon 
valley  and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  I  have 
formed  a  very  definite  opinion. 

A  few  preliminary  remarks  are  needed  to 
clear  the  ground.  In  the  first  place,  we 
must  clearly  distinguish  between  the  cli- 
mate and  the  diseases  of  the  tropics.  Most 
people  form  their  opinions  from  the  effects 
of  those  tropical  diseases  which  prevail  in 
the  cities  and  towns  where  Europeans  most 
congregate,  or  of  the  climate  in  the  very 
worst  portions  of  the  tropical  regions.  The 
great  trading  centers  of  tropical  America, 
from  Havana  and  Vera  Cruz  to  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro, owe  their  extreme  unhealthiness  to  two 
main  causes— the  absence  of  all  effective 
sanitary  arrangements  among  the  native 
population,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  for 
several  centuries  emporiums  of  the  slave 
trade.     It  is  to  this  latter  cause  that  Dr.  C. 


Creighton,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  oi> 
the  history  of  epidemic  diseases,  traces  the- 
origin  and  persistence  of  the  fatal  yellow 
fever,  which  is  only  endemic  in  the  slave 
trade  area  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  slave  ships  reached  their  destination  in 
a  state  of  indescribable  filth,  which  year 
after  year  was  poured  out  into  the  shallow 
w^ater  of  the  harbors,  and  soon  formed  a  per- 
manent constituent  of  the  soil  between  high 
and  low  water  marks.  In  the  East  there 
were  no  such  slave  ships  and  there  is  no  yel- 
low fever;  but  the  overcrowding  in  all  cen- 
ters of  population,  and  the  neglect  of  sanita- 
tion, both  by  the  natives  and  by  their  Eng- 
lish rulers  in  India,  who  knowing  better  are 
most  to  blame,  produces  and  propagates 
plague  and  other  zymotic  diseases.  But 
these  are  in  no  way  due  to  the  tropical  cli- 
mate, since  three  centuries  ago  plague  was 
as  prevalent  in  the  cities  of  England  as  it  is 
now  in  those  of  India. 

Still  more  commonly  associated  with  the 
tropics  are  the  various  forms  of  malarial 
fevers,  but  these  also  are  in  no  sense  due  to 
the  climate,  but  simply  to  ignorant  dealing 
with  the  soil.  My  own  experience  has  shown 
me  that  sw^amps  and  marshes  near  the  equa- 
tor are  perfectly  healthy  so  long  as  they  are 
left  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature— that  is,  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  forest  or  other  vegetation. 
It  is  when  extensive  marshy  areas  are 
cleared  for  cultivation,  and  for  half  the  year 
are  dried  up  by  the  tropical  sun,  that  they 
become  deadly.  I  have  lived  for  months  to- 
gether in  or  close  to  tropical  swamps,  both 
in  the  Amazon  valley,  in  Borneo  and  in  the 
Moluccas,  without  a  day's  illness;  but  w^hen 
living  in  open  cultivated  marshy  districts  I 
almost  invariably  had  malarial  fever,  tho  I 
believe  the  worst  types  of  these  fevers  are 
due  to  unwholesome  food.  But  here  again, 
malaria  was  equally  prevalent  in  England 
less  than  two  centuries  ago. 

If  we  take  the  great  belt,  about  two  thou- 
sand miles  wide,  extending  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  degrees  north  and  south  of  the  equa- 
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tor,  we  liave  au  enormous  area,  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  which  is  not  only  well  adapted 
for  European  colonization  in  the  true  sense, 
tliat  is,  for  permanent  occupation  by  white 
mi^n,  but  is  also  with  proper  sanitary  precau- 
tious the  most  healthy  and  enjoyable  part  of 
the  world,  and  that  in  which  the  laborer  can 
obtain  the  maximum  return  with  the  mini- 
mum of  toil.  I  formed  this  opinion  in  1851 
when  returning  down  the  Rio  Negro  and 
Amazon  after  four  years'  residence  there, 
and  my  subsequent  eight  years'  experience 
in  the  East  has  only  confirmed  it.  I  then 
wrote  as  follows: 

"  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  copied  and  repeated 
from  one  book  to  another,  that  in  the  tropics 
the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  overpowers 
the  efforts  of  man.  Just  the  reverse  is  the 
case:  Nature  and  climate  are  nowhere  so 
favorable  to  the  laborer,  and  I  fearlessly  as- 
sert that  here  (on  the  Rio  Negro)  the  prime- 
val forest  can  be  converted  into  rich  pasture 
•or  into  cultivated  fields,  gardens  and  or- 
chards, containing  every  variety  of  produce, 
with  half  the  labor,  and,  what  is  of  more 
•importance,  in  less  than  half  the  time  that 
would  be  required  at  home."  Then,  after 
igiving  some  details  as  to  the  various  crops 
that  may  be  grown  and  the  varieties  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  animal  food  that  can 
be  easily  had,  I  conclude  thus: 

"  Now  I  unhesitatingly  aflSrm  that  two  or 
three  families,  containing  half  a  dozen  work- 
ing and  industrious  men  and  boys,  and  being 
able  to  bring  a  capital  in  goods  of  £50  ($250), 
might  in  three  years  find  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  all  I  have  mentioned.  Supposing 
them  to  become  used  to  the  mandiocca  and 
maize  bread,  they  would,  with  the  exception 
•of  clothing,  have  no  one  necessary  or  luxury 
to  purchase;  they  would  be  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  pork,  beef  and  mutton,  poultry, 
eggs,  butter,  milk  and  cheese,  coffee  and 
cocoa,  molasses  and  sugar.  Delicious  fish, 
turtles  and  turtles'  eggs  and  a  great  variety 
of  game  would  furnish  their  table  with  con- 
stant variety,  while  vegetables  would  not  be 
wanting,  with  fruits,  both  cultivated  and 
wild,  in  superfluous  abundance,  and  of .  a 
quality  that  we  at  home'  rarely  obtain. 
Oranges  and  lemons,  figs  and  grapes,  melons 
and  watermelons,  jack  fruit,  custard  apples, 
•cashews,  pineapples,    etc.,    are    among    the 


commonest,  while  numerous  palm  and  other 
forest  fruits  furnish  delicious  drinks  and  del- 
icacies which  every  one  soon  gets  very  fond 
of.  Both  animal  and  vegetable  oils  can  be 
procured  for  light  and  cooking.  And  then, 
having  provided  for  the  body,  what  lovely 
gardens  and  shady  walks  might  be  made  I 
How  easy  to  form  natural  orchid  bowers  and 
ferneries  !  What  elegant  avenues  of  palms 
might  be  planted  !  What  lovely  climbers 
abound  to  train  over  arbors  or  up  the  walls 
of  the  house  !  " 

But,  it  is  objected,  this  cannot  be  done 
without  hard  work,  and  we  know  that 
"  white  men  cannot  live  and  work  in  the 
tropics."  But  I  maintain  that  we  know 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  not  the  fact  that 
white  men  cannot  permanently  live  and  work 
in  the  tropics.  Work  of  some  sort,  there  as 
here,  is  a  condition  of  healthy  life.  But  with 
a  reasonable  amount  of  work— and  such  is 
the  beneficence  of  nature  that  little  is  need- 
ed—man can  not  only  live  i)ermanently  but 
most  healthily  and  enjoyably  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  tropics  I  am  referring  to,  and 
probably,  with  special  precautions,  in  every 
part.  I  will  now  give  some  of  the  facts  bear- 
ing upon  this  question. 

My  own  experience  assures  me  that  I  owe 
my  long  life  and  comparatively  good  health 
to  my  twelve  years'  residence  in  the  uniform 
climate  and  pure  air  of  the  equatorial  for- 
ests, altho  I  suffered  frequently  from  fevers, 
and  on  one  occasion  was  brought  to  the 
very  point  of  death.  I  was  a  very  delicate 
child,  with  weak  lungs,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  suffered  from  serious 
ulcerations  of  the  lungs,  and  was  only  saved 
by  the  application  of  Dr.  Ramage's  com- 
mon-sense air-treatment,  somewhat  anal- 
ogous to  that  now  being  introduced  for 
consumption.  When  I  came  home  in 
1862,  altho  much  weakened  by  other  ill- 
ness, my  lungs  were  quite  sound;  and  I 
distinctly  trace  my  recovery  to  an  open-air 
life  in  an  equable,  warm,  pure  atmos- 
phere. My  work  as  a  collector  of  natural 
history  specimens  led  to  my  being  out  of 
doors  for  six  or  seven  hours  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  I  found  that  I  could  take  as 
much  exercise  without  fatigue  as  I  could  at 
home. 

At  Para,  in  1848,  I  saw  a  striking  case  of 
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how  a  white  man  can  work  in  the  tropics. 
A  tall,  gentlemanly  young  Scotchman,  find- 
ing no  suitable  occupation,  and  seeing  that 
good  milk  was  scarce  in  the  city,  determined 
to  turn  milkman.    He  hired  a  hut  and  some 
sheds  about  half  a  mile  away,  surrounded 
by  second-growth  forest  and  coarse  grassy 
fields,  obtained  three  or  four  cows,  and  when 
I  made  his  acquaintance  had  got  his  busi- 
ness in  full  swing,  and  his  work  was  cer- 
tainly  rather  heavy.       He   lived   absolutely 
alone;  all  the  fodder  for  his  cows  when  in 
milk  had  to  be  cut  with  a  scythe  and  car- 
ried  to   the   sheds   where   they   were   kept; 
water  had  also  to  be  brought  to  them  and 
the  sheds  kept  clean.    Early  in  the  morning 
the  cows  were  milked,  filling  two  large  cans, 
when   he  immediately   started   for  the  city 
carrying  them  from  a  yoke  across  the  shol- 
ders  in  the  orthodox  manner  and  making  his 
rounds  to  all  the  houses  he  served.    Return- 
ing, he  had  to  get  his  own  breakfast.    Then 
for   several   hours   there   was   grass-cutting 
and  attending  to  the  cows,  and  getting  his 
own  dinner.    Yet  often  in  the  early  evening 
he  was  dressed  and  made  calls,  often  at  the 
very  houses  he  had  served  with  milk  in  the 
morning.    Notwithstanding  this  hard  work, 
with  the  thermometer  from  80  to  90  degrees 
or  upward  every  day,  he  was  the  picture  of 
health  and  appeared  to  enjoy  his  life. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  Ceylon  and 
India  the  men  who  enjoy  the  best  health  are 
the  enthusiastic  sportsmen  who  seize  every 
opportunity  of  getting  away  from   civiliza- 
tion, and  who  often  submit  to  much  priva- 
tion and  fatigue  with  benefit  rather  than  in- 
jury to  their  health.      Our  soldiers,   again, 
even  in  the  unhealthy  climate  of  India,  most 
of  which  is  really  outside  the  tropics,  have 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  work,  and  when  march- 
ing against  an  enemy  undergo  much  fatigue, 
and  we  do  not  hear  that  they  are  unequal  to 
it  on  account  of  the  heat.    The  same  is  even 
more  clearly  the  case  with  our  sailors,  who 
do  their  regular  work  when  stationed  in  the 
tropics,  and  do  not  suffer  injury  either  from 
the  climate  or  the  work,  if  not  exposed  to 
infectious  disease  while  on  shore.    The  edi- 
tor of  the  Ceylon  Ohserver,  commenting  on 
my   letter   in   the   Daily   Chronicle,   adduces 
case  after  case  of  officers,  planters,  doctors, 
etc.,  who  have  lived  from  twenty-five  up  to 


fifty-eight  years  in  Ceylon  and  have  retained 
almost  continuous  good  health.    He  also  re- 
fers to  Dutch  families  descended  from  set- 
tlers who  came  out  from  150  to  200  years 
ago,  and  who  have  maintained  average  good 
health  even  in  the  hot  country  of  the  plains. 
In  the  Moluccas  there  are  even  more  strik- 
ing examples,  many  of  the  Dutch  families 
having  been  continuously  on  the  islands  for 
300  years,  and  they  have  still  the  fair  com- 
plexions and  robustness  of  form  character- 
istic of  their  kinsfolk  in  Holland.    The  Gov- 
ernment physician  at  Amboyna,  a  German, 
assured  me  also  that  the  race  is  quite  as  pro- 
lific as  in  Europe,  families  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
children  being  not  uncommon.    The  Dutch, 
however,  live  sensibly  in  the  tropics,  doing 
all  their  official  work  between  the  hours  of 
7  and  12  a.m.,  resting  in  the  afternoon,  and 
going  out  in  the  evening. 

But  perhaps  the  most  conclusive  example 
is  that  of  Queensland,  the  climate  of  which 
is  completely  tropical;  yet  white  men  work 
in  every  part  of  it.  Whether  as  gold  miners, 
sheep  shearers,  sugar  workers  or  railway 
builders,  there  has  never  been  any  complaint 
that  w^hite  men  cannot  work;  while  almost 
all  the  heavy  mechanical  work  of  the  coun- 
try, engineering  of  every  kind,  carpentering 
and  all  the  various  building  trades,  and  the 
scores  of  varied  industries  of  a  civilized 
community  are  carried  on  by  white  work- 
men without  any  difficulty  and  with  no  spe- 
cial effect  on  their  general  health.  This 
case  really  settles  the  question. 

The  fact  is  that  white  men  can  live  and 
work  anywhere  in  the  tropics,  if  they  are 
obliged,  and  unless  they  are  obliged  they  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  work  even  in  the  most  tem- 
perate regions.  Hence,  wherever  there  are 
inferior  races,  the  white  men  get  these  to 
work  for  them,  and  the  kinds  of  work  per- 
formed by  these  inferiors  become  infi'a  dig. 
for  the  white  man.  This  is  the  real  reason 
why  the  myth,  as  to  white  men  not  being 
able  to  work  in  the  tropics,  has  been  spread 
abroad.  It  applies  in  inost  cases  to  agri- 
cultural work  only,  because  natives  can 
usually  be  got  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  while 
that  of  the  skilled  mechanics  has  usually  to 
be  done  by  white  men.  And  another  reason  is 
that  it  is  only  by  getting  cheap  labor  in 
quantity  that  fortunes  can  be  made  in  most 
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tropical  countries.  But  when  people  come 
to  recognize  that  the  fortune-makers,  wheth- 
er by  gold  mining,  speculating  or  any  of  the 
various  forms  of  thinly-veiled  slavery,  are 
not  by  any  means  the  happiest,  the  healthi- 
est or  the  wisest  men,  whereas  those  who 
really  icork,  under  the  best  conditions,  so  as 
to  receive  the  whole  produce  of  their  labor, 
may  be  both  healthy  and  happy,  will  usually 
live  longer  and  enjoy  life  more,  and  by 
working  in  association  may  obtain  all  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  existence— then 
the  enormous  advantage  of  living  in  the  best 
parts  of  the  tropics  will  become  evident.  For 
not  only  is  nature  so  much  more  productive 
that  equal  amounts  of  produce  may  be  ob- 
tained with  half  or  perhaps  a  quarter  of  the 


labor  required  in  northern  lands,  but  the 
essentials  of  a  happy  and  an  easy  life  are  so 
much  fewer  in  number.  Houses  may  be 
slighter  and  far  less  costly;  clothing  may  be 
reduced  to  less  than  half  what  is  required 
here;  fuel  is  only  wanted  for  cooking;  while 
the  enjoyability  of  the  early  morning  hours 
is  so  great  that  everybody  rises  before  the 
sun,  and  thus  comparatively  little  artificial 
light  is  required.  When  all  this  is  fully  real- 
ized we  may  hope  to  see  co-operative  colonies 
established  in  many  tropical  lands,  where 
families  of  the  same  grade  of  education  and 
refinement  may  so  live  as  really  to  enjoy  the 
best  that  life  can  give  them.  Thus  only,  in 
my  opinion,  can  the  best  use  be  made  of  the 
tropics. 

London,  England. 


WHITE   MEN  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

BY    PROFESSOR    WILLIAM    FREMONT    BLACKMAN,    PH.D. 
Of  Yale  University. 


The  opinion  has  lately  been  expressed  by 
Benjamin  Kidd  and  Charles  H.  Pearson  that 
the  white  man  can  never  labor  successfully 
and  propagate  his  kind  within  the  tropics. 
And  this  view  is  now  held  by  perhaps  the 
larger  number  of  writers  on  acclimatization 
and  colonization.^  It  requires,  however,  more 
precise  statement  and  further  examination. 
I  can  only  suggest  here  certain  points  rela- 
tive to  the  inquiry. 

To  begin  with,  it  will  not  do  to  lump  all 
tropical  regions  together,  after  the  manner  of 
these  writers,  in  a  single  phrase  and  judg- 
ment; isothermal  lines  must  be  reckoned 
with  as  well  as  parallels  of  latitude,  and  also 
differences  of  location— insular,  continental, 
coastwise,  interior— and  of  topographical 
configuration,  of  altitude,  of  atmospheric  hu- 
midity, of  rainfall,  of  soil,  of  flora.  Thus,  it 
is  unintelligent  to  place  Honolulu  in  the 
same  climatic  class  with  Timbuktu  or  Bom- 
bay, tho  these  are  not  very  much  nearer 
the  equator. 

It  is  probable  that  a  similar  distinction 
must  be  made  between   the  several   Euro- 


1  See  two  articles  on  Acclimatization  by  Prof.  W.  Z 
Ripley  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly.  Marcli  and 
April.  1896,  containing  a  large  number  ot  references  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject. 


pean  peoples,  as  concerns  their  facility  of 
acclimatization  in  hot  regions.  Italians, 
as  in  the  Americas;  Spaniards,  as  in 
Cuba;  the  Portuguese,  as  in  Hawaii;  even 
the  French,  as  in  Bourbon,  seem  to  have 
adapted  themselves  somewhat  more  readily 
hitherto  than  have  more  northern  stocks  to 
tropical  conditions.  This  is  perhaps  a  hint 
from  nature  to  planters  and  promoters  with- 
in equatorial  regions  as  to  the  best  Euro- 
pean sources  for  their  labor  supply. 

So  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  it  is 
not  likely  that  that,  taken  by  itself,  whether 
high  or  low,  can  permanently  repel  or  over- 
whelm the  Caucasian.  He  must,  indeed, 
both  adapt  and  habituate  himself  in  the 
tropics  to  great  and  continuous  heat;  and 
even  so  it  will  prove  disastrous  in  many 
cases  for  a  generation  or  two,  as  it  will  also 
probably  diminish  permanently  the  enter- 
prise and  activity  of  the  race.  This  will  re- 
sult not  alone  from  the  direct  depressing  ef- 
fect of  constant  heat  on  the  nervous  system, 
but  also  from  the  lesser  amount  of  oxygen 
in  a  given  bulk  of  air,  slower  respiration  and 
consequent  impairment  of  the  blood,  dimin- 
ished flow  of  urine,  increased  action  of  the 
liver,   tending  to   reaction  and   hepatic   de- 
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posit,  and  increased  action  of  the  skin,  re- 
sulting frequently  in  chill.'. 

The  one  fatal  feature  of  low  equatorial  re- 
gions—malaria—is disastrous  to  colored  races 
as  it  is  to  white.  Thus,  Prof.  Henry  Drum- 
mond  sets  it  down^  as  the  second  sure  fact 
concerning  African  fever  that  natives  suffer 
from  it  "equally  with  Europeans."  Changes 
of  residence  within  the  tropics  are  common- 
ly more  fatal  to  blacks  than  to  whites.'  The 
National  Board  of  Health  stated  in  1880*  that 
the  vital  statistics  of  Cuba  "  demonstrate 
conclusively,  as  statistics  of  all  Southern 
countries  have  invariably  done,  that  the 
old  idea  that  the  negro  surpassed  the  white 
in  enduring  tropical  or  Southern  climates 
was  false;  that  in  truth  the  colored  death 
rate  is  habitually  greater."  "  For  twenty- 
three  large  cities  of  the  South,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  National  Board  of  Health 
for  1881,  the  rate  (of  mortality)  for  malarial 
fever  was  100.4  per  100,000  for  the  whites, 
and  133.0  for  the  negroes."  For  the  year 
1897  the  death-rate  due  to  this  cause  was 
three  times  as  great  for  the  blacks  as  the 
whites  in  New  Orleans;  two  and  two-thirds 
as  great  in  Memphis;  60  per  cent,  greater  in 
Charleston,  and  40  per  cent,  greater  in 
Savannah.'  During  the  Civil  War,  "  the  av- 
erage rate  of  admissions  to  hospitals  for  ma- 
larial diseases  was  522  per  1,000  for  the  white 
troops  and  829  for  the  colored  troops.  .  .  .  The 
average  death-rate  for  malarial  diseases  was 
3.36  per  1,000  for  the  whites  and  10.03  for 
the  colored  troops.'  From  yellow  fever, 
however,  the  negro  is  relatively,  though  not 
entirely,  immune. 

And  in  so  far  as  the  blacks,  in  particular 
Southern  regions  which  they  have  long  in- 
habited, resist  certain  zymotic  diseases  more 
successfully  than  the  whites,  the  fact  does 
not  of  itself  prove  that  they  are  by  racial 
constitution  more  impervious  to  those  dis- 
eases and  hence  better  adapted  to  live  in  the 
countries  which  they  infest,  any  more  than 


1  See  paper  by  Surgeon  General  Sir  William  Moore, 
m  Transactions  of  the  Seventh  International  Con- 
gress of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  Vol.  X,  p.  165.   et 

.  seq. 

2  Tropical  Africa,  p.  44. 

3  Instances  in  Ratzel,  Authropogeographie,  Zweiter 
Theil,  p.  367. 

4  Report,  p.  224. 

^From  reports  furnished  me  by  curtesy  of  health 
officers. 

«  HoflEman.  Race  Traits  and  Tendencies  of  the 
American  Negro,  p.  97. 


the  enormous  fatality  of  measles  when  first 
introduced  into  the  Hawaiian  and  Fijian 
islands  proved  that  the  Pacific  islander,  as 
such,  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  that  mal- 
ady. The  fact  seems  to  be— and  the  "  germ 
theory  "  of  disease  helps  to  explain  it— that 
many  diseases  tend  to  lose  their  virulence 
when  successive  generations  are  subjected 
to  their  influence;  they  "  run  out."  How 
great  an  effect  this  law  will  have  on  the 
permanent  occupation  of  torrid  regions  by 
white  races  it  is  still  too  early  to  determine. 
It  seems  to  be  established  that  the  mortal- 
ity of  Europeans  in  tropical  countries  has 
been  greatly  diminished  in  recent  years  by 
the  establishment  of  hygienic  habits  and 
sanitary  conditions.  I  will  adduce  only  two 
examples  among  many,  the  experience  of 
the  Dutch  and  the  British  armies  in  India. 
In  the  former,  the  death  rate  for  the  thirty 
years  following  1819  was  113.9  per  1,000;  in 
a  like  period  following  1850,  it  was  59.2,  and 
in  the  highlands  only  46.2.^  The  change  in 
this  regard  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
British  Indian  army  is  also  very  instructive. 
"  It  is  on  record  that  in  the  year  1757  only 
five  out  of  the  250  soldiers  who  came  to 
Madras  in  August  of  the  previous  year  sur- 
vived." After  the  transfer  of  the  country 
from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Crown, 
in  1858,  sanitary  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed, municipalities  were  erected,  the 
food  supply  was  increased  by  irrigation  and 
otherwise,  purer  and  more  abundant  water 
was  provided,  as  well  as  systems  of  drain- 
age and  of  filth-removal,  vaccination  was 
introduced,  hospitals  and  dispensaries  were 
built,  and  a  popular  literature  on  health  top- 
ics was  created;  and  as  a  result  of  all  this 
the  mortality  of  natives  in  the  great  cities 
was  much  diminished,*  while  the  death  rate 
of  European  soldiers  was  reduced  from  69 
per  1,000  in  1863,  to  about  14  per  1,000  in 
1890.®  It  is  Stokvis's  striking  conclusion 
that  whereas  the  several  European  armies 
stationed   within   the   tropics   formerly   suf- 

■'Dr.  C.  L  van  der  Burg,  in  Transactions  of  the 
Seventh  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography,  Vol.  X,  p.  172. 

s  The  deaths  from  cholera  in  Bombay  reached  an 
annual  average  of  2,365  during  the  ten-year  period  1850- 
59 ;  in  the  like  period  18T9-88  they  averaged  401  ;  simi- 
larly of  Madras  and  Calcutta.  See  tables  in  Trans- 
actions, etc  ,  XI,  57-9. 

»  Thus  Surgeon-General  Sir  William  Moore  ;  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  J.  [jome  Notter  the  average  death  rate 
of  European  soldiers  in  India  from  1828-56  was  about  55 
per  thousand. 
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fered  a  death  rate  of  100-129  per  1,000,  this 
has  now  been  reduced  to  15-30.^  What  assur- 
ances have  those  who  prophesy  thus  confi- 
dently that  the  white  man  can  '*  never " 
live  and  thrive  within  the  tropics,  that  the 
advance  of  sanitary  and  medical  science 
may  not  only  carry  this  ameliorative  process 
much  further,  but  may  even  put  a  new  face 
on  the  matter  by  the  entire  conquest  or  great 
mitigation  of  the  diseases  in  question?  What 
has  been  done  by  vaccination,  inoculation 
and  anti-toxins  in  the  case  of  small-pox, 
rabies  and  diphtheria,  and  by  sanitation 
and  quarantines  in  the  case  of  plague  and 
cholera,  may  yet  be  done  with  zymotic  and 
malarial  diseases,  so  that  a  relative  immu- 
nity, at  least,  from  their  ravages  may  be 
everywhere  enjoyed. 

The  current  view  that  the  European  stock 
invariably  and  seriously  deteriorates  in  the 
tropics  is  probably  not  true  as  concerns  the 
more  favorably  located  portions.  Clements 
R.  Markham,  C.B.,  reports^  concerning  the 
only  six  European  families  within  his  per- 
sonal knowledge  who  had  lived  for  more 
than  two  centuries  on  the  tropical  uplands 
of  Peru,  without  probable  admixture  of  In- 
dian blood;  and  in  all  these  cases  there  had 
certainly  been  no  deterioration,  either  phys- 
ical or  mental.  "  The  hight,  the  chest  de- 
velopment, the  fresh  complexion,  the  powers 
of  endurance  "  had  all  been  maintained  in- 
tact. Dr.  G.  M.  Giles,  having  charge  of  the 
Lawrence  Military  Asylum,  a  large  school 
for  the  children  of  soldiers,  at  Sanawar, 
Punjab,  says: 

"  Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  if  there 
be  any  marked  differences  between  children 
reared  in  India  and  in  England ;  at  any  rate, 
if  they  get  a  fair  share  of  the  hills.  The  fact 
is  that  the  notions  that  have  sprung  up  on 
this  point  are  without  exception  the  result  of 
desultory  general  observation,  entirely  un- 
checked by  the  numerical  method." 
This  agrees  with  the  conclusion  of  Waitz: 

"  It  is  possible  to  establish  a  race  of  Euro- 
pean children  in  the  tropics,  which  after  a  few 
generations  will  be  able,  for  the  most  part,  to 
support  the  same  bodily  fatigues  as  the  orig- 
inal inhabitant." 
So  far  as  the  case  of  Hawaii  throws  any 

1  Ueber  vergleichende  de  Rassenpathologie,  pp.  10- 
12.  cited  by  van  der  Burg. 

2  Transactions,  etc.,  p.  181. 


light  on  the  question,  it  is  distinctly  favora- 
ble to  this  view: 

"  There  is  no  deterioration  of  Anglo-Saxon 
families  from  generation  to  generation,  either 
physically  or  mentally,  but  there  are  indications 
of  a  contrary  tendency."  ' 

As  to  the  specific  question  of  field  labor  or 
other  strenuous  physical  exertion  by  whites 
in  hot  climates,  no  very  extensive  and  decisive 
inquiries  have  been  made,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware.  The  popular  impression  concerning 
the  matter  is  doubtless  correct  in  part;  but 
observations  in  Florida,  extending  through  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  in  winters  and  sum- 
mers alike,  have  convinced  me  that  a  conclu- 
sion of  this  nature  may  be  adopted  almost 
universally  and  without  question,  which  nev- 
ertheless is  on  the  whole  incorrect.  In  Ha- 
waii white  men  have  for  two  generations 
been  engaged  in  small  farming,  in  ranching, 
in  all  manner  of  field  work,  without  injurious 
effect.  Sunstroke  is  unknown.  Hawaii,  to 
be  sure,  has  an  exceptional  climate,  but  re- 
cent experience  in  northern  Quensland,  un- 
der strictly  tropical  conditions,  seems  to 
point  the  same  way.  According  to  T.  M. 
Donovan,*  many  of  the  large  plantations 
there  have  been  broken  up  into  small  farms 
of  about  eighty  acres  each,  and  sold  at  easy 
terms  to  white  farmers. 

"  Where  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  large 
plantation  worked  by  gangs  of  South  Sea 
Islanders,  there  are  now  twenty  or  thirty  com- 
fortable homesteads.  And  the  contention  that 
white  European  labor  could  not  stand  the  field 
work  is  blown  into  thin  air  by  the  practical 
experience  of  thousands  of  white  laborers  all 
along  the  coast.  The  black  labor  question  is 
settling  itself ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
the  sugar  industry  can  entirely  do  away  with 
Kanaka  labor." 

Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
effort  to  colonize  the  hot  regions  with  whites 
has  been  made,  for  the  most  part,  during  a 
period  when  immense  expanses  of  new,  rich 
and  comparatively  unoccupied  territory  ly- 
ing both  in  the  north  and  south  temperate 
zones  have  been  opened  to  immigrants.  Nat- 
urally these  have  been  peopled  first.  No 
other  such  lands  remain  to  be  discovered  and 


3  Ex-President  S.  B.  Dole,  in  Harpers'  Weekly,  Feb. 
11, 1898. 

■"'Industrial  Expansion  in  Queensland,"  in  West' 
minster  Reviexc  for  Marcli,  1897. 
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possessed.  And  when  the  pressure  of  popu- 
lation upon  limits  of  territory  and  means  of 
subsistence  in  these  new  regions  becomes 
great — as  is  already  beginning  to  be  the  case 
—fresh  incentives  will  be  felt  to  push  on  into 
the  tropics.  Probably  some  relief  will  come, 
as  former! j%  from  a  diminishing  birth-rate; 


but  doubtless,  also,  efforts  more  strenuous- 
and  more  scientific  will  be  made  than  has 
heretofore  been  the  case  to  overcome  the  dif- 
culties  of  residence  in  hot  countries.  Th« 
final  result  can  hardly  be  doul)tful,  though 
it  may  be  long  postponed. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


TRAMP  BOYS. 


BY    JOSIAH    FLYNT. 


There  are  about  seven  thousand  boj^s  in 
the  United  States  who  live,  from  one  end  of 
the  year  to  the  other,  exclusively  in  tramp 
life.  It  is  impossible  to  take  an  exact  cen- 
sus of  all— they  are  too  migratory— but  I  base 
my  estimate  on  over  ten  years'  acquaintance 
with  American  tramp  life,  and  on  travels 
with  tramps  which  have  taken  me  into  thirty 
States.  In  winter,  there  are  easily  five  hun- 
dred tramp  boys  in  New  York  city  alone.  Of 
course,  there  are  more  than  this  number  who 
have  to  pick  up  their  living  in  a  more  or  less 
tramp  fashion,  but  I  refer  to  the- lads  who 
actually  belong  to  the  tramp  fraternity  and 
are  part  and  parcel  of  its  manifestations. 
They  are  called  "  kids  "  and  "  prushuns  "  in 
the  hobo's  vernacular,  and  when  they  take 
tramp  nam(?s,  always  have  to  add  the  suflix 
**  kid  "  to  the  name  of  the  town  from  which 
they  claim  to  have  come,  and  by  w^hich  they 
are  distinguished,  but  they  are  known  to 
the  general  public  merely  as  truants  and  "in- 
corrigibles."  No  one  acquainted  with  the 
tramp  world,  however,  would  mistake  them 
for  anything  but  what  they  are.  Stylish 
clothes  and  a  bath  could  not  change  their 
shambling  gait,  rounded  shoulders,  harsh 
voices  and  exaggerated  "  tough  "  manner. 
Even  upon  the  youngest  the  life  has  had  its. 
effect,  and  a  tramp  could  easily  single  them 
out  in  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  boys. 
Their  average  age  is  about  fourteen  j^ears, 
but  there  are  some  nearly  eighteen  and 
others  not  yet  ten. 

They  are  in  tramp  life,  to  use  a  homely  ex- 
pression, because  the  tramp  "  needs  them  in 
his  business."  The  tramp,  as  a  class,  or  the 
hohoes{hautesheanx),sislpi'efev  to  call  them, 


came  upon  the  scene  not  long  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  many  of  them  soon  discovered  that 
it  was  much  easier  for  a  boy  to  excite  sym- 
pathy than  for  a  man,  and  they  began  to 
entice  youngsters  into  the  life.  It  was  im- 
material to  them  where  they  found  the  boys, 
or  who  were  their  parents,  so  long  as  they 
were  quick,  intelligent  and  willing.  These 
are  the  necessary  qualifications  for  a  suc- 
cessful "  prushun,"  and  although  there  are 
some  boys  much  more  willing  and  active 
than  others,  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
bright  and  attractive.  Rich  and  poor  alike 
contribute  to  their  class.  A  millionaire's 
son,  if  a  hobo  can  catch  him  near  a  railway 
watering  tank  and  fascinate  him  with  inter- 
esting stories,  is  as  liable  to  conscription  as 
the  young  hopeful  of  a  poor  workingman. 
The  only  thing  necessary  is  that  the  lad 
should  have  a  romantic  temperament.  If  he 
has  gone  through  a  course  of  "  dime  novels  " 
before  the  hobo  meets  him  it  makes  it  all  the 
easier  for  the  latter  to  fire  his  imagination 
with  accounts  of  wild  Western  life,  but  there 
are  youngsters  unable  to  read  that  he  has 
influenced. 

In  New  York  city  it  is  the  boy  of  the  slums 
that  the  hobo  is  most  likely  to  reach.  While 
in  the  city  he  spends  most  of  his  time  in  the 
congested  districts,  they  are  the  best  places 
for  him  to  find  charity,  as  well  as  to  hide  his 
vagabondage,  and  he  naturally  sees  a  great 
deal  of  the  local  boys.  If  he  is  in  search  of 
one  to  take  away  wltli  liini  on  his  travels,  ho 
prawls  about  the  streets,  acquainting  him- 
self with  the  boys'  playgrounds  and  gather- 
ing places.  Before  long,  he  is  sure  to  find  a 
collection  of  lads  which  he  thinks  he  can 
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iuduciicc,  jiiid  tlicii  lie  tries  to  ^^'t  (he  l)()y 
who  scoins  to  liiiii  llx'iiiost  promising'.  W.'itcli 
liini  at  bis  preliminary  work,  lie  is  seate<l 
on  j)n  nsli  barrel,  a  crowd  of  gamins  ^iv/Aug 
np  at  him  with  admiring  eyes.  When  he 
tells  his  stories,  each  one  thinks  that  he  is 
being  talked  to  just  as  much  as  the  rest,  and 
yet.  somehow,  little  by  little,  there  is  a  fa- 
vorite who  is  getting  more  and  more  than 
his  share  of  the  winks  and  smiles;  soon  the 
most  exciting  parts  of  the  stories  are  grad- 
ually devoted  to  him  alone,  but  in  such  an 
artful  way  that  he  himself  fails  to  notice  it 
at  first.  It  is  not  long,  how^ever,  before  he 
feels  his  importance.  He  begins  to  wink, 
too,  but  just  as  slyly  as  his  charmer,  and  his 
little  mouth  curls  into  a  return  smile  when 
the  others  are  not  looking.  "  I'm  his  favor- 
ite, I  am,"  he  thinks.  "  He'll  take  me  with 
him,  he  will,  and  sliow  me  things." 

He  is  what  the  liobo  calls  "  petrified," 
which  means  as  much  as  anything  else,  hyp- 
notized. The  stories  that  he  has  heard 
amount  to  very  little  in  themselves,  but  the 
Avay  they  are  told,  the  happy-go-lucky  man- 
ner, the  subtle  partiality,  the  winning  voice, 
and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  boy's  nature  to 
things  of  wonder,  all  combine  to  turn  his 
head.  Then  his  own  parents  cannot  control 
him  as  can  this  slouching  wizard. 

In  the  country  the  favorite  gathering  place 
for  boys  likely  to  be  attracted  by  tramp 
life  as  Avell  as  for  the  hoboes  is  the  railway 
watering  tank.  For  over  twenty  years  the 
hoboes  have  used  the  railroads  as  thorough- 
fares, beating  their  way  on  trains  and  sleep- 
ing at  night  in  box-cars,  sand  houses  and  at 
camp-fires  near  the  track.  The  watering- 
tank  is  their  "  depot,"  because  they  can 
board  freight  trains  here  while  the  trains  are 
taking  water. 

In  our  provincial  towns  it  is  well  known  to 
the  boys  that  there  is  generally  a  collection 
of  interesting  wanderers  to  be  found  at  the 
watering  tank,  and  during  the  long  summer 
months,-  ^vhen  time  often  drags  heavily  on 
their  hands,  they  like  to  join  the  hoboes  and 
listen  to  their  tales  of  adventure.  If  one  of 
them  appeals  to  some  member  of  the  gang 
who  is  looking  for  a  "  prushun,"  the  same 
process  of  "  petrifying  "  is  gone  through  as 
in  the  case  of  city  boys,  and  it  is  often  possi- 
ble to  get  a  lad  from  the  country  to   run 


away  moi(;  cpiickly  than  one  of  the  metro- 
politan training,  because  he  is  less  suspi- 
cious. 

Once  "  on  the  I'oad,"  the  life  of  these  boys 
can  only  be  likened  to  that  of  slav(;s.  Their 
duty  is  to  do  exactly  what  their  "  jockers," 
the  men  avIio  have  enticed  them  on  to  "  the 
road,"  command,  and  they  are  expected,  if 
necessary,  to  find  their  "  jockers' "  meals, 
clothes  and  even  lodging  house  money. 
Some  become  expert  beggars  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  are  much  prized  by  the  men  with  whom 
they  travel  to  the  end  of  their  "  prushun  " 
apprenticeship,  and  there  are  others  who  re- 
quire a  year  and  more  before  they  are  suc- 
cessful even  in  finding  their  food.  Once 
trained,  however,  and  if  they  are  carefully 
exploited,  many  of  them  take  in  as  much 
as  $5  a  day,  the  money  going,  of  course,  to 
their  "  jockers,"  and  eventually  to  the  sa- 
loon-keeper. During  the  process  of  getting 
trained  they  are  kicked,  slapped  and  gener- 
ally maltreated,  and  on  occasions  they  are 
loaned,  traded  and  even  sold.  It  avails  them 
very  little  to  run  aw^ay  from  a  cruel 
"  jocker,"  for  unless  they  return  home,  which 
most  of  them  are  ashamed  to  do,  they  are 
sure  to  be  picked  up  by  some  one  else  before 
they  have  gone  far.  Not  all  hoboes  travel 
with  boys,  but  there  are  so  manj^  w^ho  do 
that  it  is  useless  for  a  runaway  "  prushun," 
w^ho  remains  in  the  life,  to  keep  free  of  them. 
They  are  bound  to  run  across  him  some- 
where, on  a  freight  train  or  at  some  popular 
"  hang-out,"  and  they  either  persuade  or 
compel  him  to  take  up  a  "  prushun's  "  bur- 
den again. 

This  burden  has  to  be  carried  until  the  boy 
is  able  to  defend  himself  and  come  off  victo- 
rious in  a.  fisticuff  with  his  "  jocker,"  or  un- 
til he  has  reached  an  age  w^hen  he  is  obvious- 
ly too  old  to  travel  any  longer  as  a  "  kid." 
The  age  limit  varies  in  different  cases,  but  it 
is  seldom  that  one  finds  a  boy  in  the  "  pru- 
shun "  class  after  he  has  passed  his  eight- 
eenth year. 

Once  emancipated,  to  use  the  hobo  word, 
the  boy  is  supposed  to  go  and  look  for  re- 
venge. Some  do  this  and  some  do  not,  but 
all  are  told  that  the  revenge  when  they  get 
it  will  offset  all  the  misery  and  trouble  they 
have  had  to  put  up  with  as  "  prushuns."  In- 
deed, this  is  the  one  reward  held  out  to  theni. 
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From  the  time  they  get  into  tramp  life,  as 
boys,  until  they  enter  into  the  joys  of  the 
emancipated,  they  are  led  to  believe  that 
when  emancipation  comes  they  can  go  and 
"  snare  "  some  other  boy  of  romantic  temper- 
ament, and  make  him  slave  for  them  as  tliey 
have  slaved  for  others.  West  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  there  is  a  regular  gang  of 
these  "ex-kids,"  as  they  are  called,  and  the 
bulk  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  looking  for 
revenge.  In  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
thanks  to  the  intelligence  of  magistrates  and 
court  judges,  who  have  learned  what  it 
means  when  a  boy  is  found  in  the  company 
of  a  hobo,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  attempt 
any  "  snaring,"  or  to  be  arrested  with  a  boy 
"  in  tow,"  because  very  severe  sentences  are 
meted  out  to  men  who  travel  with  young- 
sters, and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
some  "  ex-kids,"  as  well  as  a  number  of  the 
hoboes,  have  given  up  "  prushun  "  compan- 
ionship. Another  reason  is  that  some  find 
fhe  business  heartless  and  cruel.  There  are 
so  many,  however,  who  favor  the  custom 
that  tramp  life  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
tinually being  recruited  from  the  boys  of 
the  country,  and  every  year  a  number  of 
them  take  the  places  of  those  who  have  fin- 
ished their  apprenticeship.  Those  who  come 
to  New  York  generally  arrive  in  winter,  the 
time  their  *'  jockers  "  travel  to  the  large 
cities  to  get  the  benefit  of  lodging  house 
shelter  and  cheap  restaurant  living.  They 
also  put  in  an  appearance  in  summer  for  a 
day  or  so,  but  at  this  time  of  year  the  bulk 
of  them  are  scattered  along  the  different 
railroads.  They  are  the  most  difficult  lads  in 
the  world  to  locate  and  get  hold  of.  Except- 
ing during  the  coldest  months,  and  even 
then,  if  they  go  South,  they  are  continually 
on  the  mo-ve,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
track  of  them  long  enough  to  do  them  much 
good.  When  they  have  committed  a  crime 
and  are  put  in  such  prisons  as  the  Tombs  to 
await  trial,  thej''  get  the  benefit  of  that  very 
worthy  institution,  the  Tombs  School,   and 


come  under  the  good  influence  of  men  and 
women  connected  with  such  reforms,  but 
only  a  small  number  commit  crimes  suffi- 
ciently grave  to  be  lodged  in  jail,  and  the  re- 
form school  seems  also  to  have  but  very  little 
elTect  on  their  natures.  The  great  majority 
of  American  tramps  have  spent  a  part  of 
their  boyhood  in  reformatories,  but  they 
went  on  tramp  life  again  when  released.  It 
is  exceedingly  hard  to  reform  a  boy  who  has 
once  been  in  tramp  life,  and  I  fear  that  the 
most  of  those  who  are  now  "  prusliuns  "  are 
destined  to  develop  into  full  fledged  tramps. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  prevent  n  great 
many  boys  from  ever  becoming  "  pru- 
shuns,"  or  learning  much  about  life  among 
tramps,  and  my  purpose  in  writing  this  arti- 
cle is  to  call  attention  to  the  methods  which 
I  believe  will  accomplish  this  end.  I  have 
referred  to  the  fact  that  some  magistrates 
are  acquainted  with  the  position  of  the  boys 
in  Hoboland,  and  punish  their  seducers  very 
severely.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  best 
remedy  that  can  be  applied.  The  boys  them- 
selves have  been  sinned  against  more  than 
they  have  sinned,  and  punishment  for  them 
does  not  seem  fair,  and,  as  has  been  stated, 
is  in  many  cases  ineffectual.  If  it  were  rec- 
ognized, however,  throughout  the  tramp 
world  that  every  man  caught  in  company 
with  a  boy,  who  was  known  to  be  his  "  pru- 
shun," would  receive,  say,  a  year  in  the  pen- 
itentiary—such sentences  have  already  been 
given  for  this  offense— tramp  boys  would 
not  be  so  numerous  as  they  are  to-day,  and 
Hoboland  would  be  deprived  of  one  of  its 
main  resources  in  keeping  up  its  strength. 
As  yet  there  is  no  uniform  legislation  in  all 
the  States  by  which  a  severe  punishment 
t*an  be  given  tramps  who  travel  with  boys, 
but  it  is  at  least  possible  for  magistrates  to 
give  tramps  the  full  benefit  of  the  law  as  it 
applies  to  vagrancj^  and  in  some  communi- 
ties this  is  now  so  severe  that  special  legisla- 
tion is  unnecessary  to  secure  the  desired 
ends. 

New  York  City. 


THE  NEW  LIBERAL  LEADER. 


BY    JUS'JIN    M  CARTHY,     M.P. 


TiiEHK   is   iiolliiiii^-   lo   be  said   against  the 
clioico  of  Sir  Henry  Cainpbell-Bannerman  as 
leader  of  tlie  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Avhile  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  in  its  favor,    A  London  Liberal  journal, 
while  thoroughlj'^  approving  of  the  selection, 
did,  indeed,  admit  out  of  pure  good  humor 
that  the  name  of  the  new  leader  is,  by  reason 
of  its  length,   rather  a  trying  one   for   the 
newspaper  reporters  and  the  writers  of  lead- 
ing articles.    But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  get  these  important  persons 
out  of  the  difficulty.    Men  in  these  countries 
are  very  proud  of  tlieir  family  names,  and 
we  can  hardly  expect  Sir  Henry  to  entertain 
any  proposition  for  the  leaving  out  of  the 
Campbell  or  the  Bannerman.    Campbell-Ban- 
nerman  is  by  means  of  its  hyphen  made  into 
one  name,  and  we  cannot  expect  its  wearer 
to  enter  into  a  sort  of  compromise  by  leaving 
out  the  first  two  syllables  or  the  last  three. 
We  might  as  Avell  invite  him  to  call  himself 
Sir  Henry  Campman  or  Sir  Henry  Bellban- 
ner.    In   Octave  Feuillet's   romance,    "  Mon- 
sieur de  Camors,"  the  "hero  is  invited  on  cer- 
tain    highly     advantageous     conditions     to 
change  his  name  for  another,   and  he  dis- 
poses of  the  invitation  by  simply  replying 
"  Je  m'appelle  Camors,"    The  new  leader  of 
the  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  would 
probably  replj"  to  a  similar  suggestion,   "  I 
am   called   Campbell-Bannerman."       It   will 
not  make  any  matter  in  the  House  so  far  as 
the   debating   is    concerned,     for    there,     of 
course,  he  must  not  be  referred  to  by  name, 
and  is  only  spoken  of  as  the  right  honorable 
gentleman.      Apart  from  the  length  of  his 
name  the  new  leader  has  everything  to  rec- 
ommend  him.      He   is  not,   indeed,   a  great 
parliamentary    orator    like    Gladstone;    but 
then,  what  living  man  is?    He  is  not,  per- 
haps, as  powerful  a  debater  of  the  hewing 
and  slashing  order  as  the  late  leader.   Sir 
William   Harcourt;    but    then,    w^hat   other 
available  man  comes  any  nearer  to  such  a 
position?     Sir  Henry  is  an  excellent  debater 

and  can  make  a  telling  speech  on  any  sub- 
ject which  is  likely  to  come  before  the  House 
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of  Commons,  He  is  a  man  of  sound  judgment 
and  long  experience,  who  has  more  than 
onc€  held  high  office  and  has  always  proved 
himself  a  most,  successful  administrator.  He 
has  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  is  most  genial 
and  agreeable  in  manner,  and  is  very  popu- 
lar inside  the  House  of  Commons  and  out- 
side. Then  he  has  a  high  social  position, 
which  counts  for  much  in  favor  of  a  political 
leader  in  this  country,  and  he  can  entertain 
his  party,  which  likewise  counts  for  a  good 
deal.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  made  an 
enemy,  and  I  know  that  he  has  made  many 
friends  even  among  those  who  have  little 
sympathy  with  some  of  his  political  opinions. 
Every  one  believes  in  his  absolute  sincerity, 
and  he  certainly  did  not  put  himself  out  of 
the  way,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  obtain  his 
present  position.  If  I  were  a  member  of  the 
Liberal  party  I  wouid  certainly  have  pressed 
forward  the  name  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone, 
but  I  suppose  Herbert  Gladstone  himself 
would  not  have  listened  to  the  suggestion, 
and  so  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  on 
the  subject. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  rigid  usage  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  prevents  us  from 
speaking  of  any  member  by  his  name,  and 
compels  us  to  refer  to  him  as  the  honorable 
member  for  this  or  that  constituency.  This 
form,  however,  is  liable  to  a  great  deal  of 
variety,  and  occasionally  demands  for  the 
sake  of  precision  and  propriety  a  somewhat 
bewildering  expansion.  For  instance,  one 
may  have  to  refer  to  the  honorable  and  gal- 
lant gentleman  the  member  for  Blankshire, 
if  the  personage  in  question  be  a  soldier;  or 
the  honorable  and  leai-ned  gentleman  the 
member  for  Blankshire,  if  he  be  a  lawyer; 
or  if  he  be  also  a  Privy  Councilor  he  must 
be  mentioned  as  the  right  honorable  and  gal- 
lant gentleman  or  the  right  honorable  and 
learned  gentleman,  and  so  on.  The  necessity 
of  conforming  to  this  rule  occasionally  checks 
the  rush  and  mars  the  effect  of  an  orator's 
eloquence,  "  I  tell  the  right  honorable  and 
gallant  gentleman  the  member  for  Blank- 
shire that  he  has  entirely  failed  to  under- 
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stand  the  argument  so  ably  put  forward  by 
my  right  honorable  and  learned  friend  the 
member  for  Blanktown,"  is  not  a  sort  of 
sentence  which  lends  itself  to  rhetorical  im- 
pressiveness.  Then,  again,  a  speaker  in  the 
flow  of  his  argument  is  apt  to  forget  the 
name  of  the  constituency  represented  by  the 
member  to  whom  he  is  replying,  and  the 
sentence  becomes  broken  up  in  this  sort  of 
waj^:  "  I  tell  the  right  honorable  and  gallant 
gentleman  the  member  for— the  member 
for—"  here  the  orator  fails  to  remember  what 
place  the  right  honorable  and  gallant  gentle- 
man represents,  and  he  has  to  stoop  down 
and  ask  some  friend  near  him  in  tones  of  im- 
patience and  agony,  which  are  audible  all 
through  the  House,  "  What  place  does  Bug- 
gins  represent?"  It  is  doubtful  if  Cicero 
himself  could  always  be  eloquent  under  such 
conditions.  How  would  the  denunciatory 
apostrophe  to  Catiline  have  gone  if  the  orator 
had  to  ask  the  honorable  and  gallant  gentle- 
man the  member  for — "  What  place  does  Cat- 
iline represent  ?  "  "  How  long  will  the  honor- 
able member  for  that  place  [naming  it]  con- 
tinue to  abuse  our  patience?"  Even  where 
the  constituencj'  is  not  mentioned  the  for- 
mula is  apt  to  become  ludicrously  mixed  up 
in  the  sentence.  1  heard  a  somewhat  solemn 
orator  once  say:  "  I  must  now  refer  to  my 
right  honorable  friend  below  me's  point." 
The  House  had  a  great  respect  for  the  orator, 
but  a  titter  ran  along  the  benches  all  the 
same. 

We  have  had  much  sensation  lately  caused 
by  the  publication  of  a  new  novel,  called 
"The  Two  Standards."  The  author  is  a 
Catholic  priest  living  in  England,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Barry.  Some  ten  years  ago  Dr.  Barry 
made  a  great  success  by  his  first  novel,  "  The 
New  Antigone,"  which  I  dare  say  found 
many  readers  in  the  United  States.  "  The 
Two  Standards "  has  only  been  published 
quite  lately  and  has  alreadj'-  gone  through 
several  editions.  It  is  a  novel  about  music, 
society,  morals  and  money-making.  "  The 
Two  Standards "  are  religious  duty  and 
financial  success.  The  heroine  has  at  once  a 
passion  and  a  genius  for  music,  and  the  hero 
is  a  musician,  a  composer  of  a  new  order  of 
opera,  a  sort  of  glorified  Wagner  with  a  mis- 
sion for  spiritualized  art  and  a  total  con- 
tempt for  the  making  of  money.    The  hero- 


ine is  prevailed  upon  to  marry  a  man  whose 
whole  sense  and  soul  are  absorbed  in  the 
floating  of  companies  and  syndicates  to  make 
monoy  out  of  everything,  sacred  music  and 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  by  missionary 
work  included.  I  do  not  propose  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  novel,  but  I  may  say  that  it  is 
a  romance  more  absorbed  in  music  than  any 
that  has  been  published  since  the  days  of  the 
once  famous  "  Charles  Anchester." 

Dr.  Barry  takes  us  into  various  circles  of 
London  society,  the  musical,  the  esthetic,  the 
purely  frivolous  and  the  money-grabbing. 
About  the  freshness,  the  vividness  and  the 
general  power  of  the  book  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  either  as 
to  the  earnestness  with  which  the  author  en- 
forces the  moral  of  his  romance  and  shows 
us  which  of  the  standards  we  ought  to  follow 
for  ourselves.  I  should  think  a  good  many 
readers  will  be  rather  astonished  to  find 
themselves  introduced  into  such  different 
orders  of  London  society  by  a  Catholic  priest, 
but  then  Dr.  Barry  is  far  from  being  a 
recluse,  and  is  indeed  a  man  who  makes  Lon- 
don society  a  branch  of  study.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  at  several 
houses  in  London,  especially  the  houses  of 
Catholics  who  go  in  for  science  and  culture 
and  art.  Some  of  the  early  chapters  in  the 
book  show  an  acquaintance  with  the  parish 
life  of  a  country  Protestant  clergyman  whicn 
would  seem  to  most  persons  not  likely  to 
come  within  Dr.  Barry's  range  of  observa- 
tion. But  then,  as  I  have  said,  Dr.  Barry 
is  a  student  of  life  and  observes  wherever  he 
goes,  and  the  two  most  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing figures  among  the  women  of  his  book 
come  from  the  Protestant  clergyman's  house- 
hold. 

Sir  William  Harcourt's  letters  to  The  Times 
on  the  subject  of  the  Ritualistic  practices, 
which  he  describes  as  becoming  more  and 
more  common  in  the  English  churches,  have 
just  been  published  in  a  volume.  The  whole 
subject  is  creating  intense  excitement  here 
just  now%  and  indeed  all  through  England.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  has  for  many  years  made 
himself  conspicuous  as  a  parliamentary  op- 
ponent of  the  practices  which  he  condemns 
in  his  volume.  I  am  not  mj'self  qualified  to 
offer  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  merely 
call  attention  to  it  now  as  a  matter  of  public 
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iiihTiSl    wliicli    lins  nli-ciidy   uivcii    rise   to   a  a    rcsl,  on   the  sunlit  shores  of  tho  Moditor- 

lonjr  (Icbalc  in   the  House  of  Commons  and  raneaji.    He  bus  left,  as  Ovid  once  said,  his 

is  sure  to  he  lieard  of  asjain  and  ai^ain  dur-  little  book  to  ^o  into  the  capital  without  him, 

ini;   the  session.    Sii'   William   Ilarcourt  has  and  he  may  feel  sure  that  his  book,  however 

witlulrawp  for  tlie  present  from  parliamen-  unlike  it  may  be  Ovid's  in  other  ways,  will 

tary  work  and  from  TiOndon,  and  is  enjoying  be  like  it  in  having  readers. 

London,  Enc;land. 


THE  VIOLINIST. 


BY    THE    LATE    ARCHIBALD    LAMPMAN. 


In  Dresden  in  the  square  one  day. 

With  wheezy  bow  and  proffered  hat, — 

A  face  of  parchment,  seamed  and  gray, — 
An  old  blind  violinist  sat. 

JAkc  one  from  whose  worn  heart  the  heat 

Of  life  had  long  ago  retired, 
He  played   to  the  unheeding  street. 

Until  the  thin  old  hands  were  tired. 

Few  marked  the  player  how  he  played. 
Or  how  the  child  beside  his  knee 

Besought  the  passers-by  for  aid. 
So  softly,  and  so  wistfully. 

A  stranger  passed.     The  little  hand 

Went  forth,  so  often  checked  and  spurned. 

The  stranger  wavered,  came  to  stand, 

Ijooked  round  with  absent  eyes,  and  turned. 

He  saw  the  sightless,  withered  face. 

The  tired  old  hands,   the  whitened  hair. 

The  child  with  such  a  mournful  grace. 
The  little  features  pinched  and  spare. 

"  I  have  no  money,  but,"  said  he, 

"  Give  me  the  violin  and  bow. ' 
I'll  play  a  little :  we  shall  see. 

Whether  the  gold  will  come,  or  no." 

With  lifted  brow  and  Hashing  eyes 

He  faced  the  noisy  street  and  played  : 

The  people  turned  in  quick  surprise. 
And  every  foot  drew  near,  and  stayed. 

First  from  the  shouting  bow  he  sent 

A  summons,  or  impetuous  call ; 
Then  some  old  store  of  grief  long  pent 

Broke  from  his  heart,  and  mastered  all. 


The  darkness  of  the  outer  strife, 

The  weariness  and  want  within, 
The  giant  wrongfulness  of  life, 

Leaped  storming  from  the  violin. 

The  reins  of  glittering  carriages 

Were  checked  and  drawn  from  far  and  near, 
And  all  with  wondering  countenances 

Leaned  from  their  cushioned  seats  to  hear. 

And  then  the  player  slacked  his  tone 

And  wrought  another  miracle 
Of  music,  half  a  prayer,  half  moan, 

A  cry  exceedingly  sorrowful. 

A  strain  of  pity  for  the  weak. 
The  poor  that  fall  without  a  cry. 

The  shrouded  hearts  that  never  speak. 
But  break  beneath  the  press,  and  die. 

Throughout  the  great  and  silent  crowd 

The  music  fell  on  human  ears, 
And  many  kindly  heads  were  bowed, 

And  many  eyes  were  warm  with  tears. 

"  And  now  your  gold !  "  the  stranger  cried, 
"  While  love  is  master  of  your  mood." 

He  turned,  and  bowed;  and  slipped  aside. 
And  vanished  in  the  multitude. 

And  all  the  people  flocked  at  that ; 

The  money  like  a  torrent  rolled. 
Until  the  gray  old  battered  hat 

Was  bursting  to  the  brim  with  gold. 

And  loudly  as  the  giving  grew, 

The  question  rose  on  every  part 
If  any  named,  or  any  knew 

The  stranger  with  so  great  a  heart. 


The  tumult  sank  at  his  command;  Or  what  the  moving  wonder  meant — 

I'he  passing  wheels  were  hushed  and  stilled  ;  Such  music  never  heard  before — 

The  burning  soul,  the  sweeping  hand,  A  lady  from  her  carriage  leant, 

A  sacred  ecstasy  fulfilled.  And   murmured   softly  :   "  It  was   Spohr. 


WITH  GENERAL  MILES  IN  PORTO  RICO. 


BY    CONGRESSMAN    BERTRAM    T.     CLAYTON, 
Captain  ok  '1'roop  C,  New  York  Volunteers, 

That  the  campaign  in  Porto  Rico  was  so  campaign,  but  the  plans  were  well  made  and 

lacking  in  blood  and  slaughter,  in  destruction  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hitches  in  the 

and  all  the  grim  horrors  \Yhi<-'li  usually  ac-  quartermaster's  department  at  Ponce  were 

company  war,  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Amer-  marvelously  well  carried  out.  ^ 

ican  soldiers.    And  it  certainly  must  not  be  Perhaps  if  I  tell  about  our  own  adventures 

laid  up  against  the  commanding  General.  it  will   give  the  average  reader   some   idea 

The   foeman   was   there   with   good  arms,  about  the  sort  of  picnic  we  enjoyed. 

I)lenty  of  the  most  modern  ammunition  and  Troop  C  went  down  to  Porto  Rico  aboard 


abundant  means  of  defense.  The  total 
strength  of  the  invading  force  was  not  more 
than  12,000  of  all  arms,  men  accustomed  to 
a   northern   climate   who   had  journeyed   in 


of  the  transport  "  Massachusetts."  She  was 
built  to  carry  800  men  and  800  horses,  and 
there  were  1,100  men  and  1,100  horses  aboard 
of  her.    The  horses  and  mules  had  the  two 


transports  hundreds  of  miles  to  operate  in  a  upper  decks  and  the  men  were  down  below 
tropical  country  in  the  most  deadly  season  of  them— at  least  their  quarters  were  there,  but 
the  year  against  an  acclimated  enemy  of  many  could  not  stand  those  quarters  at  all, 
equal  numerical  strength  who  was  thorough-  and  slept  on  the  hay  that  was  piled  on  top 
ly  familiar  with  the  country.  of  the  hurricane  deck.  The  ventilating  fans 
Give  8,000  Americans  the  advantages  were  out  of  order,  it  was  as  hot  as  the  Sa- 
Avhich  the  defenders  of  Porto  Rico  had,  and  hara  and  the  air  between  decks  was  putrid; 
they  could  have  kept  at  bay  50,000  of  the  best  to  breathe  it  was  like  breathing  sewer  gas. 
troops  in  the  world  for  six  months.  The  hammocks  were  in  two  tiers  about  eight- 
Yet  in  the  three  weeks  that  the  campaign  een  inches  apart,  and  on  the  deck  was  all  the 
lasted  the  invaders  practically  conquered  the  clutter  made  by  the  equipments,  which  of 
entire  country  with  the  exception  of  San  course  included  the  horse  equipments.  The 
Juan  and  Aibonito.  Tliey  had  many  brushes  man  who  became  sick  in  that  place  could  not 
with  the  enemy  and  were  successful  in  all,  get  out  without  disturbing  all  those  who 
and  the  only  reason  why  they  did  not  finally  were  sleeping  about  him,  so  the  fellows  who 
beat  or  capture  the  enemy  was  that  peace  had  places  on  top  of  the  hay  where  they 
w^as  declared  and  he  was  deported.  could  get  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  were  the 
People  who  speak  of  the  Porto  Rico  cam-  lucky  ones. 


paign  as  a  picnic  because  results  were  ob- 
tained so  easily  do  not  understand  that  there 
were  plenty  of  difficulties— all  the  difficulties, 
in  fact,  that  have  always  confronted  north- 
ern men  making  war  in  a  rough  tropical 
country.  That  these  difficulties  formed  no 
barrier  to  the  success  of  the  expedition  is 
due  to  the  perfection  of  plan  and  excellence 
of  execution. 
Never  before  did  northern  troops  find  fight- 


So  bad  was  the  air  between  decks  that 
Troop  C  lost  four  horses,  which  died  of  gan- 
grene of  the  lungs,  the  air  making  the  lungs 
rotten.  Many  of  the  other  horses  were  made 
sick,  and  they  were  all  in  bad  condition  when 
we  got  to  Porto  Rico,  which  was  on  August 
2d,  after  four  days  at  sea.  Luckily  we  had 
fair  weather  and  lost  no  men. 

As  we  approached  Ponce  a  hospital  ship 
met  us  and  signaled  '*  Follow  me  !  "      Our 


ing  in   a   tropical   country  a  picnic,   and   it     captain,  however,  held  on  his  way,  with  the 


would  not  have  been  so  on  this  occasion  but 
that  the  army  and  its  machinery  moved  like 
clockwork. 

Here  and  there  was  some  confusion,  and 
something  went  wrong,  as  is  true  of  every 


result  of  running  the  "  Massacliusetts  "  on  a 
reef  about  three  miles  from  Ponce.  We  could 
not  get  off,  and  thcve  were  two  or  three  days 
of  great  confusion.  On  the  second  night 
after  our  arrival    the    "  Prairie "    took    us 
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.iboard  and  fed  us,  but  it  was  some  days  be- 
fore we  could  f?et  the  horses  landed.  Even 
then  our  commissary  stores  and  ammunition 
were  still  aboard  the  *'  Massachusetts,"  and 
when  we  were  ordered  to  the  headquarters 
of  General  AVilson,  commanding  the  First 
Divisiqn  of  the  First  Army  Corps,  we  drew 
rations  from  the  commissary  and  ammuni- 
tion from  the  ordnance  otficer,  and  set  out 
for  the  front  at  Juana  Diaz,  leaving  Lieuten- 
ant Tuttle  with  a  detail  to  get  our  supplies 
olf  the  ''  Massachusetts."  This  ^vas  on  the 
Sunday  following  our  arrival. 

Having  no  wagons,  we  impressed  thirteen 
native  ox  carts,  which  caused  a  deal  of  de- 
lay. It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
when  we  began  to  move.  The  weather  was 
very  warm  and  the  oxen  had  been  working 
all  day,  and  were  filled  with  the  island  belief 
that  the  only  proper  time  for  work  was  "  ma- 
nana."  So  they  stopped  in  the  first  stream 
they  came  to  and  wanted  to  camp  there  all 
night.  The  noise  of  the  contentions  which 
ensued  betw^een  them  and  their  native  driv- 
ers was  terrific  and  filled  all  the  country  side. 
We  had  to  send  men  up  stream  and  down 
stream  to  head  the  oxen  off  and  help  get 
them  across  the  water.  We  only  made  seven 
miles,  tho  we  toiled  along  till  near  midnight, 
for  in  addition  to  other  difficulties  our  horses 
were  very  weak.  The  only  guide  I  had  was 
a  map  of  the  country,  but  about  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  w^e  were  overtaken  by  Major  Flagler 
and  Captain  Latrobe  of  General  Wilson's 
staff,  and  the5'  traveled  with  us  the  remain- 
der of  the  distance. 

We  w^ent  into  camp  about  midnight,  and 
the  next  morning  proceeded  and  reached  Gen- 
eral Wilson's  headquarters,  which  were  on 
a  little  river  between  Juana  Diaz  and  Coamo. 
We  camped  there  among  fine  grass  where 
our  horses,  fastened  by  picket  lines,  could 
eat  their  fill  and  regain  their  strength. 

General  Wilson  contemplated  taking  Coamo 
the  next  day.  It  w^as  known  that  there  was 
a  Spanish  garrison,  but  how  large  it  was  we 
did  not  know.  Next  morning  at  6.30  seventy 
men  and  horses  of  Troop  C  under  my  com- 
mand moved  to  the  front.  A  detail  was  left 
in  camp  with  our  ox  carts. 

We  advanced  at  a  brisk  trot  to  a  high  point 
on  the  road  from  which  our  artillery  was  fir- 


ing on  a  Spanish  blockhouse,  which  it  pres- 
ently knocked  down.  The  Spanish  garrison 
j*an  toward  Coamo. 

During  the  cannon  firing  General  Wilson 
ordered  us  to  make  a  detour  to  the  right  and 
cut  off  retreat  to  Los  Bagnos,  which  is  about 
five   miles   from    Coamo.       One    platoon    of 
Troop  C  was  deployed  to  the  front  and  led 
the  advance,  the  remainder  following  as  a 
reserve.    We  went  across  fields  and  encoun- 
tered many  wire  fences,  but  these  were  soon 
cleared  out  of  the  way,  as  our  men  carried 
little   nippers  for  such   an   emergency,   and 
upon  arriving  at  Los  Bagnos  and  finding  no 
Spaniards  there  we  proceeded  toward  Coamo 
as  rapidly  as  possible.    It  was  a  very  rough 
country,  but  w^e  got  there  just  as  the  firing 
stopped,  and    the    Sixteenth    Pennsylvania, 
which  had  been  sent  overnight  to  cut  off  re- 
treat on  the  road  to  Aibonito,  gathered  in 
167  Spanish  prisoners.    The  others  escaped. 
We  folloAved  the  retreating   Spaniards  in 
hopes   of   capturing   some   of   their   wagons 
Avith    money    and    supplies    and    preventing 
them   from   blowing   up   the   bridges.       We 
passed  over  eight  bridges  on  our  route,  and 
at  several  attempts  had  been  made  to  blow 
them  up.  But  we  gave  the  retreating  Spaniards 
no  time  to  complete  their  work.    At  the  last 
bridge  before  reaching  Asamonte  mountain 
they  succeeded  in  blowing  the  arch  all  aw^ay 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  piece,  but 
w^e  got  over  this  place  by  dismounting  and 
leading  our  horses  one  at  a  time. 

We  continued  the  pursuit,  but  after  going 
a  mile  and  a  half  further  a  battery  on  our 
left,  fifteen  hundred  yards  from  the  road, 
opened  fire,  and  w^e  found  that  we  had  run 
up  against  the  fortifications  surrounding 
Aibonito.  It  was  know^n  that  there  were  sev- 
eral thousand  Spanish  soldiers  within  those 
fortifications. 

Our  men  Avere  dismounted  and  a  detail 
sent  to  lead  the  horses  back  out  of  fire  be- 
hind the  first  ridge.  Then  Troop  C  formed 
skirmish  line  to  the  front,  taking  advantage 
of  all  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  using 
the  bushes,  rocks  and  ditches.  We  had  the 
long  range  Krag-Jorgensen  rifles  and  the 
smokeless  powder,  so  the  enemy  could  not 
see  us,  and  after  a  time  they  stopped  firing. 
They  had  been  shooting  .hree-inch  shells  at 
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us.  One  of  these  which  was  buried  iu  a  hill- 
side failed  to  explode  and  was  dug  out  and 
presented  to  (General  Wilson. 

We  made  disposition  to  hold  the  ground, 
and  on  our  notifying  General  Wilson  he  sent 
word : 

"  Stay  where  you  are  and  hold  the  ground 
at  any  cost." 

The  Spaniards  should  have  cut  us  off,  but 
they  were  deceived  as  to  our  strength.  A 
few  of  our  men  were  moving  about  all  the 
time  getting  rations  and  water.  We  were 
worried  about  having  to  expose  ourselves  to 
view  at  the  time,  but  it  saved  us  from  attaclv, 
as  the  enemy  seeing  men  bob  up  sometimes 
here  and  sometimes  there  decided  that  we 
had  at  least  a  regiment  and  so  did  not  attack 
us  at  close  quarters. 

Three  companies  of  the  Third  Wisconsin 
were  sent  to  reinforce  us.  Two  of  these  toolv 
up  a  strong  position  near  the  bridge  that  had 
been  blown  up  and  the  other  was  sent  to  our 
line  and  distributed,  one  of  the  Wisconsin 
men  to  one  of  ours,  as  ours  by  this  time 
knew  what  was  in  front  of  and  around  them. 

The  Spaniards  made  only  one  offensive 
movement  during  our  three  days'  stay  here. 
They  put  a  force  of  seventy-five  men  in  a 
thicket  in  our  front,  and  these  opened  fire 
upon  one  of  our  reconnoitering  parties.  This 
was  on  the  second  day,  and  our  main  body 
was  at  dinner  at  the  time  enjoying  the  first 
hot  meal  had  in  a  week.  The  men 
snatched  up  their  carbines  and  sallied  out  to 
drive  the  Spaniards  back.  Tliey  advanced 
on  the  thicket  by  rushes,  rising  and  running 
forward  after  the  Spaniards  fired.  We  got 
sight  of  them  among  the  bushes  and  were 
able  to  punish  them  so  badly  that  they  were 
glad  to  take  refuge  behind  the  breastworks 
again.  1  heard  from  some  of  the  Spanish 
sofdiers  afterward  that  we  killed  six  and 
wounded  twenty.  Only  one  was  injured  on 
our  side— a  Wisconsin  man  who  got  a  slight 
wound  in  the  arm.  We  had  the  advantage  in 
regard  to  uniform.  Our  blue  shirts  and  brown 
canvas  trousers  were  very  inconspicuous, 
while  the  Spaniards  being  clothed  in  white 
made  good  marks. 

When  their  firing  party  had  made  its  re- 
treat behind  the  breastworks  we  ceased 
shooting,  as  we  could  not  see  any  one  to  fire 


at.  They  also  ceased  tiring,  as  we  ^yere 
pretty  well  concealed. 

We  held  this  position  in  front  of  the  Span- 
ish fortifications  for  several  days,  till  re- 
lieved by  artillery  and  infantry,  it  being  de- 
sired by  the  commanding  general  to  use 
Troop  C  iu  the  great  movement  he  was  about 
to  make  to  crush  the  enemy  in  Aibonito.  We 
were  badly  exhausted,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  give  us  a  breathing  spell  to  put  us  in  fix. 
The  proposed  moveni(?nt  was  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  peace  protocol 
on  the  13th  of  August. 

That  ended  all  hostilities,  and  we  remained 
on  our  ground  facing  our  late  foes  till  they 
embarked  to  leave  the  island.  After  the  peace 
our  soldiers  fraternized  with  the  Spaniards, 
much  against  the  desire  of  their  officers, 
who  were  afraid  that  if  their  native  volun- 
teers found  the  Americans  good  fellows  they 
would  refuse  to  serve  longer  against  them. 
That  did  happen.  Men  came  to  our  camp 
from  theirs,  and  taking  an  oath  not  to  fight 
against  us  again  were  allowed  to  go  through 
our  lines  to  their  homes. 

We  experienced  all  sorts  of  discomforts  in 
our  brief  campaign.  We  slept  at  night  in 
our  ponchos  on  the  bare  ground  and  were 
soaked  through  by  the  heavy  dew.  Our  fare 
was,  of  course,  hard  and  the  severe  climate 
and  poor  Avater  made  many  of  us  sick. 

Porto  Ilico  is  a  mountainous  country,  very 
easy  of  defense.  It  filled  us  with  wonder  to 
note  that  the  Spaniards  did  not  post  small 
parties  of  men  on  the  hilltops  overlooking  the 
narrow  roads.  Such  parties  could  have  an- 
noyed us  greatly  and  have  seriously  hindered 
our  advance.  It  w^ould  have  taken  a  great 
time  for  us  to  clear  all  the  hilltops  adjoining 
the  roads.  Such  annoyance  has  a  very  de- 
moralizing eft'ect.  I  don't  say  that  they  could 
have  surprised  us,  but  they  could  have  put 
us  to  a  deal  of  trouble,  inflicted  some  loss, 
and  delayed  us  greatly  with  comparative 
safety  to  themselves. 

Every  branch  of  the  service  in  the  Porto 
Ilicnn  campaign  was  admirably  officered  and 
admirably  handled.  The  engineers  showed 
great  skill  and  resource,  especially  Major  C. 
A.  Flagler,  who  is  as  fearless  an  officer  and 
as  good  an  engineer  as  ever  was  seen.  His 
work  in  correcting  the  maps  which  we  made 
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])y  observation  from  mouiilaiii  tops  niul  by 
rocoiiii()il(n'ing  was  very  ofl'cctivo.  Our  artil- 
l(>ry  was  used  to  ovin-coino  the  Si)anish  artil- 
lery and  demoralize  their  infantry,  our  in- 
fantry was  used  for  the  main  attack,  and  our 
cavalry  as  a  quick  movinj;  body,  a  fighting 
force  and  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  army. 
It  was  not  because  there  were  not  Spanish 


soldiers  in  l*orto  Itico  that  our  men  were  not 
sacrificed;  it  Avas  not  because  Porto  Rico  is 
so  healthy  tliat  there  were  few  deaths.  It 
was  because  the  general  officers  down  there 
conducted  the  cai'nj)aign  with  a  view  to  sav- 
ing the  Americans  and  punishing  the  Span- 
iards as  much  as  possible. 
And  that  is  war. 

Nhw  York  City. 


EVENTS    IN    GERMANY. 


BY    THE    COUNTESS    VON    KROCKOW. 


The  notable  fact  about  the  Reichstag  so 
far  this  year  has  been  the  temperate  tone  of 
the  debates.  Several  important  subjects 
have  been  brought  before  it;  yet  on  no  one 
day  has  there  been  a  tremor  of  excitement 
powerful  enough  to  reach  from  one  end  of 
the  floor  to  the  other  and  from  the  floor  to 
the  galleries.  Individual  members  have  been 
wrought  up,  and  even  overwrought,  as  was 
the  case  evidently  wath  Baron  von  Stumm 
the  day  the  Military  Bill  was  presented  for 
the  first  time;  but  the  body  of  the  House  has 
been  tranquil. 

Either  it  is  unconcerned  or  it  is  discour- 
aged. I  never  remember  a  session  so  lax. 
Perhaps  members  are  reserving  their  forces 
for  the  reception  of  the  bill  which  the  Em- 
peror talked  of  last  summer,  and  mentioned 
again  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  on  the 
opening  of  the  House— the  bill,  namely,  that 
proposes  inaugurating  a  law  that  shall  make 
intimidation  of  men  by  strikers  a  State 
prison  offense.  It  w'as  observable  in  debat- 
ing the  grant  of  the  annual  budget,  that  this 
theme  cropped  up,  and  kept  cropping  up, 
more  often  than  any  other  subject,  as  if 
men's  minds  were  full  of.  it,  they  having 
recognized  the  bill,  even  before  viewing  the 
text  of  it,  to  be  a  successor  to  the  anti-Social- 
ist Law,  the  School  Law  and  the  Anti-Union 
Tvaw  bills  of  past  sessions,  all  of  which  bills 
originated  likewise  in  the  royal  will,  and  had 
to  be  strenuously  fought  against  before  their 
defeat  w^as  assured. 

We  shall  see.  As  yet,  as  I  say,  the  text  of 
the  projected  law  is  not  out.  All  that  can  be 
said  about  it.  thus  far,  is  that  a  number  of 


party  leaders  appear  to  be  inimical  to  it;  in- 
cluding not  only  Herr  Bebel  and  Herr  Eu- 
gene Richter,  the  head  men  of  the  Social 
Democratic  and  Radical  parties,  but  likew^ise 
Dr.  Moller,  of  the  National  Liberal  party, 
and  Dr.  Lieber,  of  the  Catholic  Center,  each 
of  these  three  having  seized  the  occasion  of 
debates  on  the  budget  to  deprecate  the  pro- 
posed measure.  Dr.  Moller  and  Dr.  Lieber 
raised  their  carefully  worded  protests  in  a 
kindlj^  tone  of  w^arning.  "  You  will  scarcely 
obtain  a  majority  of  voices.  We  really  can- 
not give  j^ou  ours  for  a  measure  evidently  so 
clearly  meant  to  muzzle  men  and  de-prive 
them  of  the  scanty  right  they  have  of  coali- 
tion," ran  the  refrain.  "  So  better  not  bring 
the  bill  in."  But  the  representatives  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Confederate  Princes,  if  im- 
pressed by  the  friendly  advice  from  the  floor, 
allowed  nothing  of  it,  of  course,  to  transpire 
publicly,  altho  in  view  of  the  opposition 
thus  openly  proclaimed  in  advance  against 
it,  one  thinks  that  the  responsible  ministers 
may  be  foreseeing  a  chair  or  two  in  their 
midst  tottering  to  vacancy  again.  The  regu- 
lar historj^  of  the  favorite  civil  measures  of 
the  Emperor  begins  w'ith  the  prodigious  task 
of  shaping  tfiem  to  a  look  of  harmlessness. 
Then  follows  a  standing  at  one's  post,  in 
duty  bound,  as  a  personal  defender  of  them, 
against  a  battery  of  hostile  criticisms  from 
the  front.  The  defense  is  sustained  even 
after  the  bills  are  seen  to  be  battered  utterly 
to  death,  and  is  given  over  only  wmen  the 
final  vote  of  the  House  has  been  counted 
and  been  found  to  be  in  favor  of  the  opposi- 
tion.   Then  there  comes  flying  at  the  min- 
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ister-guardian  a  single  final  missile.  It  is 
from  the  home  camp  behind  his  back.  And 
this  blow  is  fatal.  The  enemy  killed  the  bill 
which  he  stood  up  for,  and  in  consequence,  he 
falls  by  the  hands  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Count  von  Ca- 
privi  and  of  von  Roller  and  many  lesser 
men.  Military  loyalty  to  the  commands  and 
will  of  their  chief  characterized  their  min- 
isterial careers.  And  military  peremptori- 
ness  characterized  the  manner  of  their  ends. 
There  is  nothing  for  a  Prussian  to  say  about 
it.  The  ministers  are  what  Bismarck 
thanked  heaven  he  could  say  they  were— the 
servants  of  the  King  and  not  of  the  people. 

The  mistake  lies  in  being  a  minister  of 
civil  affairs  in  Prussia.  The  thing  to  be  is  a 
minister  of  war  or  of  the  navy.  Such  get 
their  parliamentary  measures  safely  through 
the  Reichstag,  for  the  storm  of  projectiles 
that  attack  war  bills  is  come  to  be  very 
slight,  and  comes  only  from  the  left  side  of 
the  House.  War  Minister  von  Gossler  had  a 
particularly  ridiculously  easy  time  of  it  this 
year.  He  stood  guard  beside  a  new  bill 
which  nobody  expected  the  Government 
would  set  up,  seeing  that  it  was  only  two 
years  ago  that  the  people  granted  millions 
of  money  for  men  and  guns,  and,  last  year, 
millions   for   men    and    ships,    and   thought 


terial,  and  a  smaller  financial  burden  than 
any  other  country  can  show.  Germany  can 
and  must  have  this  armament,  or  throw  up 
the  game.  The  \yest  thing  to  do  is  to  grant 
everything  the  Government  asks  for  unques- 
tioned, otherwise  it  will  resort  next  time  to 
demanding  more  than  it  really  needs.  If 
xheye  is  going  to  be  any  talk  of  disarmament 
on  the  scale  of  ten  per  hundred,  and  the 
scheme  should  get  approved,  a  special  rea- 
son exists  why  the  bill  should  be  accepted. 
I"or  it  is  plain  that  in  the  case  of  a  relative 
disarmament  the  nation  will  come  off  best 
which  has  beforehand  armed  the  most." 

Thus  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the 
Conservatives  led  Minister  von  Gossler  this 
year  successfully  with  his  bill  into  the  Com- 
mission Chamber  and  toward  victory. 

So  much  for  what  has  gone  on  and  what 
is  promised  in  the  political  and  legislative 
world  of  the  Reichstag.  When  compared  to 
what  some  other  sessions  have  afforded  it 
cannot  be  described  as  extraordinary  or  new. 
One  cannot  but  admire  the  Government's 
persistency  in  catching  at  the  Tsar's  mani- 
festo as  a  chance  for  getting  through  an- 
other army  bill.  Indeed,  it  lets  no  opportunity 
pass  for  increasing  the  number  of  young 
men  who  are  withdrawn  annually  from  the 
civil  influences  of  democracy  and  life   to  the 


their  purse  secure  for  four  or  five  years  to  discipline  of  the  barracks  and  the  oath  of 

come  from  any  fresh  demands.      And  the  monarchical  allegiance. 

deputies  of  the  laboring  classes  did  mak^j  As  for  the  Tsar's  proposal,  it  has  not  met 
some  open  reproaches  of  a  breach  of  promise,  with  any  considerable  warmth  of  sympathy, 
crying  out  that  two  and  a  half  billions  had  The  Germans  of  this  generation  have  been 
been  spent  on  the  national  defenses  in  the  educated  to  think  war  glorious,  and  they 
past  ten  years,  so  how  could  it  be  possible  cannot  change  their  opinions  so  quickly.  Be- 
that  still  more  thousands  of  men  and  more  sides,  just  at  this  juncture  in  history  they 
millions  (133  millions  at  once  and  28  millions  happen  to  be  found  by  the  proposal  of  peace, 
yearly  m  the  future)  in  money  could  be  Avith  a  lot  of  uncommon  expectations  of  ter- 
necessary?  But  that  composed  pretty  nearly  ritorial  expansion  in  their  hearts.  Only  a 
all  the  opposition  which  he  had  to  face,  save  very  small  minority  of  tlie  population,  there- 
the  annual  speech  of  Herr  Richter.    The  ma-  fore,  is  bestirring  itself  in  favor  of  the  re- 


jority  of  the  Reichstag's  members  received 
his  bill  in  a  friendly  manner,  Herr  von 
Stumra  going  so  far  as  to  welcome  it  with 
loud  enthusiasm  and  turning  on  his  col- 
leagues of  the  left  flank    with  a  passion  of 


form.  There  is  a  society  of  propagandists  of 
international  arbitration  in  Munich,  and  a 
similar  society  is  organizing  in  Berlin.  Very 
likely  branch  associations  will  slowly  multi- 
ply, but  the  new  idea  will  need  time  to  be- 


vituperation  worse  than  the  ministers  of  the  come  appreciated  generally,  as  is  always  the 

throne.    "  The  army,"  cried  this  Carnegie  of  case.    The  AVomen's  Rights  unions  are  doing 

Germany's  iron  industry,  swinging  his  arms  their  utmost  in  favor  of  rendering  popular 

in  the  air  from  excitement,  "  calls  for  only  the    proposed    Conference    in    Brussels    or 

a  minute  sacrifice  in  the  way  of  human  ma-  Copenhagen.   And  since  the  Russian  Emperor 
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has  stood  ou(  as  tlio  cliainpioii  of  an  iritorna- 
tion.al  pact  of  [X'aco,  the  advocates  of  the 
idea  enjo3'  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them- 
selves sneered  at  less  overbearingly  by  their 
fellow  coiuitry  people.  The  jonrnals  that 
still  ridicule  do  so  discreetly;  and  some  have 
given  over  sneering  altogether.  The  chief 
Dame  popularly  connected  with  the  peace 
movement  is  that  of  a  woman;  not  a  North 
German  woman,  but  an  Austrian,  the  Baron- 
ess Bertha  von  Suttner,  born  a  Countess 
Kinsky.  And  well  abused  she  has  been  in 
her  time;  as  much  so  as  were  Mrs.  Stowe  or 
Miss  Anthony  in  their  day.  Her  book, 
"  Arms  Down,"  published  some  six  or  eight 
years  ago,  corresponded  to  the  publication 
of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  in  the  effect  it 
produced  on  the  German  people.  Being 
written  from  a  surcharged  heart,  it  was  vi- 
brant in  tone  from  passionate  horror  of  hu- 
man butcher  J',  and  so  served  the  friends  of 
peace  as  an  eloquent  tract  which  became 
very  widely  known  throughout  Europe. 

I  see  in  my  Kiirchner  that  her  other  lit- 
erary productions  bear  titles  indicative  of  a 
psychological  and  moral  turn  of  thought, 
comprising  tales  and  novels,  such  as  "  The 
Inventory  of  a  Soul,"  "A  Manuscript," 
"  High  Life,"  "  Trente  et  Quarante,''  "A  Nov- 
elist's Romance,"  "  Links,"  "  Dreams."  On 
the  other  hand,  what  I  happen  to  know  of 
her  indicates  a  natural  robustness  of  senti- 
ment, or  perhaps  I  should  say  tenacity  of 
common  sense.  Impressed  easily  and  vivid- 
ly by  others,  especially  by  clever  men,  she 
has  commonly  turned  out  at  the  end  of  each 
of  her  intellectual  infatuations  not  to  have 
really  ))een  swerved  far  from  her  original 
mental  anchorage.  INJany  is  the  poet  and 
man  J'  the  author  whom  she  has  left  thus  be- 
hind her,  as  it  were,  on  the  bypaths  of  lit- 
erary theory,  where  they  had  taken  up  their 
stand  and  hoisted  a  banner,  while  she  passed 
on,  observant  of  further  men  and  theories. 
It  was  thus  with  the  Leipsic  school  of  na- 
turalistic novelists;  and  it  w^as  the  same  with 
Ihe  Vienna  school  of  psycho-naturalistic 
writers.  She  approached  them,  waxed  en 
thusiastic  over  them  for  a  time,  then  parted 
company  with  their  rank  and  file.  She  is  a 
free  lance,  in  fact,  like  George  Sand,  with 
more  resemblance  to  Sand  than  pious  Mrs. 
Stowe  or  rigid  Susan  B.  Anthony.     Efferves- 


cence of  spirits,  vivacity  of  temperament  and 
versatility  of  mind  characterize  her  nature 
and  accompany  her  all  th«!  while  that  she  is 
working  for  Iht  great  bosom  enthusiasm. 
She  has  one  jx't  hobby,  but  likewise  new 
ones  of  ideas,  and  formerly,  at  any  rate,  it 
used  to  l)e  a  (luestion  en  which  she  would 
come  dashing  before  the  literary  public. 

She  lectures  also.  The  mass  meeting 
called  in  Berlin  recently  was  addressed  by 
her.  At  fifty-six  years  of  age  she  is  said  to 
be  developing,  moreover,  unusual  powers  of 
organization. 

Who  knows,  perhaps  she  may  yet  visit 
America  as  a  delegate  of  some  international 
society. 

Sure  to  come  is  one  new  German  thing  and 
that  is  Siegfried  Wagner's  opera.  Critics  of 
the  status  of  Ludwig  Hartmann  agree  in 
pronouncing  the  Bdrenliilutcr  a  patchwork 
without  a  style.  But  the  rest  of  the  world 
seem  to  agree  in  thinking  they  must  hear  it. 
Hartmann' s  words  are  in  detail:  "  If  the  text 
be  pronounced  obscure,  silly,  too  diffuse  for 
the  stage  in  length  and  in  composition,  awk- 
ward, with  many  absolutely  superfluous,  in- 
tolerable Mother  Goose  rhymes— all  of  which 
IS  not  saying  too  much— the  music,  fortu- 
nately, deserves  a  somewhat  milder  judg- 
ment. As  a  whole,  it  is  trivial,  and  so  cor- 
responds with  the  text.  But  wherever  the 
lyrical  measures  break  through,  a  charming 
talent  for  light  melody  is  shown,  w^hich  has 
nourished  itself  on  Lortzing's,  Marschner's 
and  Nessler's  spirit.  The  G  major  theme  is 
such  a  perfect  fac-swiile  of  Lortzing's  man- 
ner, one  is  positively  shocked.  The  introduc- 
tion to  the  third  act  contains  the  typical 
Nessler-like  accords;  and  there  are  reminders 
even  of  Carl  Maria  von  W^eber.  But  all  these 
harmless  and  old-fashioned  airs  are  pretty, 
and  are  suitable  to  a  novice's  undertaking, 
and  if  the  work  had  been  fashioned  through- 
out after  this  unpretentious  style,  and  been 
shortened  by  at  least  a  third,  why,  a  con- 
siderable success  might  have  been  recorded. 

"  But  there  it  is.  Wagner's  son  could  not  be 
simple.  He  had  to  be  egged  up  to  being 
clever,  spiritual,  mythological.  And  what  Is 
the  result— a  cross  between  the  Waffen- 
scJimied  and  the  Nlehelungen.  However,  it  is 
the  event  of  the  opera  season." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  success  on  the  stage 
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lias  been  Fuhrmann  Henschel,  a  tragedy  of 
humble  life  by  Gerliart  Ilaiiptniaun.  This 
author  is  a  poet  of  the  old,  romantic  ideal 
kind;  not  gentlemanly,  rich,  polished,  sus- 
tained by  pushing,  capable  patrons  and 
patronesses;  but  a  shy,  poor  devil,  who  grows 
positively  ill  in  the  fashionable  world,  so 
that  he  is  always  hieing  off  to  the  woods  and 
peasants  of  the  hills.  One  wonders  where 
and  how  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  life. 
My  husband  says  he  remembers  him  as  a 
lank,  hungry-eyed  looking  boy,  who  was  for- 
ever staring  at  their  parties  (of  huntsmen) 
from  behind  the  kitchen  door  under  a  stair- 
case, while  they  ate  their  lunches  in  the  inn 
at  Salzbrunn,  which  was  kept  in  the  fifties 
and  sixties  by  the  elder  Hauptmanu;  a  small- 
ish man,  Avhom  they  used  to  joke  with  about 
his  name,  sajing:  "Hauptmann  (captain),  if 
you  were  in  the  army  they  could  not  degrade 
you  nohow." 

Salzbrunn  lies  in  the  poor  Erz  mountain 
region.    Where  the  poet  now  resorts,  how- 


ever, is  not  there,  but  to  the  gnmder  Giant 
Mountains,  where  the  Teak  of  the  Snow  Cap 
and  the  High  Bearer  of  the  Frosts  look  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  Bober.  I  remember 
liaving  written  several  articles  for  The  In- 
DEPENDKNT  froui  tlic  placc,  iu  former  years, 
descriptions,  chiefly  of  Silesian  folks,  cus- 
toms and  holidays.  A  year  or  so  ago  Haupt- 
mann wrote  a  romantic  drama,  laying  the 
scenes  there,  embodying  the  spirits  of  air  and 
vale  and  forests  iu  wonderfully  graphic 
dramatis  pcrsonw.  And  now  this  winter  he 
writes  of  a  roadster  and  his  wife,  who  de- 
ceives him;  the  plainest,  most  commonplace 
people  and  a  backward,  coarse  theme,  but 
with  what  poignancy,  with  what  power,  with 
what  affecting,  simple  force  !  To  the  saving 
grace  and  poetry  of  the  piece  comes  the  sug- 
gestion, I  think,  of  landscape,  of  wide  land- 
scape, of  a  landscape  so  big  and  broad  that 
the  intensest  human  suffering  must  appear 
perforce  like  a  contrast  merely  as  of  a  tiny 
spot  in  the  illimitable. 

Berlin,  Germany, 


LOUISA'S  OLE  MAN. 


BY    ALEXANDER    S.    TWOMBLY. 


Louisa  was  a  real  exotic  from  the  South, 
transplanted  rather  late,  like  the  yucca  in 
the  garden  of  the  New  England  family, 
where  she  was  the  servant  of  all  work. 
Black  as  charcoal,  she  wore  nothing  but  blue 
and  white;  a  white  towel  about  her  head,  a 
white  apron,  a  blue  waist  and  skirt. 

She  was  a  picturesque  figure,  sitting  on  the 
steps  of  the  back  porch  of  her  employer's 
house;  and  an  artist,  who  had  a  studio  just 
beyond  a  line  of  phlox  which  divided  the 
two  adjoining  estates,  often  watched  her 
from  his  window. 

He  made  a  sketch  of  her  one  day,  as  she 
bargained  with  an  itinerant  pedler  over  some 
shawls  and  stuffs  which  he  displayed  to  her 
fascinated  eyes.  The  richness  of  her  color, 
contrasted  with  her  invariable  costume,  took 
his  artistic  fancy,  and  under  the  rose-vine 
clambering  over  the  trellis  she  afforded  him 
a  very  effective  subject  for  his  brush. 

He  took  the  occasion  to  have  a  chat  with 


the  affable  negress.  Taking  his  oil-sketch  in 
his  hand,  he  sauntered  out  of  his  studio  and, 
crossing  the  line  between  the  two  estates, 
began  a  friendly  conversation: 

"  Go  'long,  Boss,"  she  said  as  he  held  out 
the  picture  for  her  to  look  at;  "  I'se  not  so 
black  as  dat;  but  I  'spec'  I'se  black  'nough;  " 
and  she  displayed  a  white  linen  cloth  which 
she  had  just  bought  of  the  pedler. 

"  De  troof  is,  white  am  my  color;  mos' 
'stinguished  fer  me.  Dat  man  he  kep'  a 
fingerin'  de  yaller,  but  dis  white  dat  he  trow 
on  de  groun'  1  held  on  ter.  Yaller's  no  color 
fer  black  nigger,  an'  I'se  too  ole  fer  red." 

"  Whar  was  I  rais'  ?  On  Massa  Hibbid's 
place  down  in  Norfolk,  Virginny.  We  call 
him  'Massa'  'fore  de  war;  arter  de  war, 
'  Boss.'  He  done  git  leff',  dat  man,  when  de 
Yanks  come  'long;  "  and  she  grinned  from 
ear  to  ear. 

"  My  ole  man  and  me  had  a  shanty  on  de 
corner  of  de  lawn,  wid  four,  five  piccanin- 
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iiios,  aiT  vvlicn  Massa  Linciiiii  said  wo's  free, 
wo  luk  (1(«  trail  fiirdoNorf  an'  cotch  up  wid 
do  Yaidvs;  doy  trabblod  too  fas'  for  us;  but 
binie  by  wc  struck  de  raib'oad,  an'  a  train 
C'onu'  scrcHM'liin'  'lon^'  an'  sayiiij;'  Kocli  a 
uijjjger  !  Koob  a  nij;i»er  !  An'  we  jes'  drop 
intor  de  cane  an'  lot  it  done  gone  by.  No- 
body git  us  dat  time." 

"Did  we  git  to  de  Norf?  No,  boss, 
I  l(>ft'  do  ole  man  at  Winchester,  an' 
went  wid  a  missis  who  wanted  a  nuss  for 
her  baby:  folks  tole  me  my  ole  man  an'  de 
piccaninnies  tuk  de  fever,  an',  fur's  I  kin 
tell,  de  Lord  hadn't  enny  furder  use  of  'em 
on  dis  yere  earth.  My  ole  man  couldn't 
write,  an'  I  nober  'spec'  tor  see  him  an'  de 
child'eu  enny  mo'." 

The  poor  woman  wiped  her  eyes  with  the 
corner  of  her  apron,  and,  finding  an  inter- 
ested listener,  kept  on: 

"  Bruddah  .Johnson,  he  use'ter  say,  *  Do 
de  bes'  yer  kin  an'  de  good  Lord  will  put  up 
wid  yer,  spite  0'  yer  bein'  widout  deservin'. 
An*  '  Rememb'r  Lot's  wife,'  sez  de  Psalmis', 
coz  she  war  a  white  trash  and  let  go  de 
angel's  han'  when  de  fam'bly  war  a  fleein' 
from  G'morry.  /  keep  hoF  de  angel's  han' 
whenebber  I'se  in  trubble,  an'  he  d'liver  me 
out  uv  all  'strokes  and  trib'lations." 

As  the  artist  had  not  come  over  to  hear  a 
sermon,  he  left  his  sketch  with  the  woman, 
telling  her  to  keep  it  in  the  sun  till  it  was 
dry,  and  as  he  went  back  to  his  sanctum  he 
heard  a  crooning  melody  wafted  across  the 
fragrant  flower-beds,  a  single  refrain  of 
which  caught  his  ear: 

"  \Vho's  a  goin',  who's  a  goin' 
To  de  battle  an'  de  victory? 
My  ole  man  an'  me." 

liouisa  came  to  be  quite  a  noted  character 
in  the  neighborhood,  a  somewhat  aristo- 
cratic suburb  of  a  large  city.  The  house  of 
her  employer  was  a  rather  stylish  mansion, 
with  fine  furniture,  waxed  hard  floors,  broad 
veranda  in  front  and  well  kept  grounds. 

The  artist's  house  was  more  modest,  and 
of  the  old  fashioned  Colonial  type. 

The  garden,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  bloomed  from  June  to  October  with 
perennial  plants  and  a  few  annuals,  while 
flowering  shrubs  on  every  side  concealed  in 
blossoming  verdure  the  well  kept  driveway. 


A  lawn  l)ohind  I  lie  liouse  ended  with  a  long 
lino  of  rosol)Uslios,  and  at  one  side  of  this 
lawn  was  the  studio,  where  the  artist  could 
be  by  himself  with  his  art. 

Tlio  old  house  was  a  cozy  place,  and  Louisa 
seemed  to  a))preciate  its  homely  comfort;  its 
air  of  old-fashioned  gentility  took  her  fancy. 
She  would  often  roam  about  the  artist's 
grounds,  stooping  to  raise  up  a  vine  which 
had  fallen,  or  to  gather  in  her  apron  the 
windfalls  which  the  artist  had  told  her  were 
the  "  Lord's  gift "  to  her. 

She  soon  began  to  feel  a  sort  of  proprietor- 
ship in  the  two  estates,  and  with  character- 
istic fidelity  took  both  places  under  her  pro- 
tection, driving  off  intruding  dogs  and  rush- 
ing out  after  unruly  boys  when  they  tres- 
passed on  the  premises  in  the  chestnut 
season. 

It  was  a  great  joy  to  Louisa  when  any  of 
the  ladies  stopped  to  talk  with  her.  "  *  Yah, 
yah  ! '  I  sez  ter  my  missis,  *  Yer  jest  keep  in 
der  bed  in  der  mornin'  and  leff  me  'lone  ter 
de  work.  I  hab  seben  child'en  in  ole  Vir- 
ginny,  an'  I  reckon  as  how  I  kin  do  a  heap 
o'  work  yit,  ef  I  be— twenty— lemme  see — 
tAventy -seben — yah,  twenty-seben  year  ole.' 

"  My  ole  man  (reflectively),  yah,  he  be  a 
goin'  on  ter  thirty,  ef  he  be  a  livin'.  'Cause 
t'was  befor'  de  war  when  we'se  done  git 
marrid  by  Parson  Johnson,  my  ole  man  and 
me." 

She  was,  in  fact,  fully  fifty  years  old,  altho 
for  strength  of  muscle  and  capacity  for  work 
she  was  more  than  a  match  for  many  a  man. 

She  became  by  degrees  accustomed  to  the 
usages  of  Northern  life,  and  could  usher  a 
visitor  into  the  parlor  without  saying  more 
than  "  Y^er  jest  sit  down,  an'  I'll  tell  the 
missis,  dear  !  "  the  last  word  never  being  re- 
sented by  any  good  natured  guest  who  felt 
the  warm  spirit  that  prompted  its  utterance. 

Louisa  said  she  liked  "  de  white  folks  at 
de  Norf;  they'se  so  'spectful  to  de  color'd 
people."  As  for  acquaintances  of  her  own 
race,  she  would  talk  with  any  colored  person 
who  came  to  the  back  door  on  an  errand,  but 
as  a  general  thing  she  "  didn't  set  no  store 
by  s'ciety,"  she'd  rather  hear  "  de  wind  blow^ 
throo'  de  pine  tree  out  yonder.  It  kinder  am 
mo'  pow'ful  to  de  hawt." 

As  time  wore  on,  however,  Louisa  seemed 
to  grow  sober.    Sometimes  the  artist  would 
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see  \ier  sitting  on  the  back  porch,  an  old 
black  f*at  with  one  white  eye  by  her  side,  her 
form  Lent  over  and  her  head  in  her  hands, 
witli  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  as  if  lost  in 
perplexing  or  tronblesome  thonght.  He 
asked  her  once  what  made  her  stop  singing 
and  why  she  didn't  fill  her  apron  with  fruit. 

"  Oh,  massa,  I'se  weary  o'  thinkin,  ov  my 
ole  man  mi'  de  child'en;  my  fam'bly,  you 
'spose  dey'se  done  git  killed  ?  De  Lord,  He 
sen'  blessiii'  ter  color'd  folks  same  as  de 
whiles;  why,  we's  ben  de  bes'  dressed  nig- 
gers in  Norfolk;  now  I'se  'fraid  my  ole  man 
done  all  ben  use  up." 

But  when  the  next  winter  came  events  oc- 
curred which  gave  Louisa  new  energy, 
roused  all  her  native  powers  and  showed  the 
natural  courage  and  fidelity  of  her  race 
when  at  its  best. 

There  had  been  several  successful  attempts 
to  enter  the  houses  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  burglars  had  thus  far  escaped  detection. 
People  were  alarmed  at  the  frequency  of  the 
breaks,  and  those  who  had  never  before 
locked  their  chamber  doors  at  night  now  put 
on  new  bolts  and  chains  and  awoke  at  the 
least  sound. 

The  emergency  called  for  all  Louisa's  en- 
ergy and  native  pluck.  She  seemed  abso- 
lutely without  fear.  It  w\as  as  if  she  had 
found  a  sphere  which  made  her  negro  blood 
course  gaily  through  her  veins,  kindling  a 
true  African's  delight  in  adventure. 

One  evening  a  man,  who  sent  in  word  to 
people  on  a  tablet  that  he  was  deaf  and 
dumb,  confronted  this  fearless  woman  at  the 
large  front  door.  She  at  once  let  a  strong 
beam  from  the  electric  light  strike  upon  his 
face,  and  then,  not  liking  his  appearance, 
said  to  him,  "  Fus'  thing  yer  do,  yer  git  !  " 
The  man  looked  red  in  the  face  and  began 
to  gesticulate  and  point  to  the  tablet. 

"  Don'  Stan'  hyah,  a  grinnin'  an'  a 
gruntin',"  she  cried;  "  git  !  " 

The  gentleman  of  the  house,  hearing  the 
altercation,  came  out,  took  the  tablet,  read 
the  legend  on  it  and  then  motioned  to  the 
man  to  leave.  The  man  mumbled  some- 
thing and  stood  his  ground,  when  suddenly 
Louisa,  with  fire  in  her  eye  and  her  teeth 
showing  like  a  wild  animal's,  sprang  for- 
ward as  if  to  throw  the  man  off  the  steps. 

It  was  the  attitude  of  a  wildcat,  ready  for 


a  bound   and   a   spring  at   its   victim,    with 
claws  dist(Mided  and  every  muscle  astrain. 

The  gentleman  rang  for  a  policeman,  and 
for  once  Bobby  caught  his  man,  and  the 
deaf  scoundrel  found  ears  in  the  station 
house  to  hear  that  lie  would  be  brought  into 
court  next  day,  and  he  also  found  voice 
enough  to  denounce  his  captors,  and  espe- 
cially "  that  firebrand  of  a  nigger,"  in  words 
too  choice  and  forcible  for  us  to  repeat. 

This  little  episode  gave  a  great  sense  of  se- 
curity to  the  household,  with  such  a  brave 
defender  in  it. 

Some  time  after  this,  as  the  spring  allowed 
winter  to  linger,  there  was  a  Avet  March 
snowstorm,  which  the  low  temperature 
turned  into  ice,  covering  the  surface  of  the 
earth  with  a  thin  frozen  cru^t.  Suburban 
residents  commiserated  themselves  dismally 
on  having  returned  from  the  South,  and, 
after  reading  in  the  papers  that  a  safe  had 
been  blown  open  in  the  bank  the  previous 
night,  had  locked  themselves  in  their  homes, 
thinking  it  scarcely  possible,  however,  that 
any  burglar  would  sally  forth  in  such 
weather. 

It  seems,  however,  that  Louisa  was  not 
thoroughly  imbued  with  this  optimistic  view 
of  a  burglar's  dislike  of  brisk  weather,  and, 
as  she  told  her  master,  "  Someb'dy  'd  be  a 
prowlin'  aroun'  dis  berry  night.  Don'  stan' 
a  laffin'  at  me,"  she  said  to  him,  as  he  flashed 
a  last  electric  ray  into  the  hall  and  double 
locked  the  windoAV,  "  Someb'dy  '11  git  killed, 
boss;  you'll  hev  ter  go  bail  fer  me;  some- 
b'dy's  got  ter  'splain  ter  me  why  he's 
sneakin'  'roun',  or  dis  chile  '11  'splain  ter  him. 
Nob'dy  fool  wid  me;'  I'se  done  sure  sumpin's 
ahead;  no  man  en  der  worl's  goin'  ter 
frighten  dis  nigger." 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  gentleman  retired 
and  soon  forgot  that  the  old  servant's  pre- 
sentiment meant  anything  more  than  her 
usual  method  of  reassuring  the  family. 

But  liOuisa,  as  if  she  had  consulted  a 
"  totem,"  and  knew  like  a  witch  what  was 
impending,  sat  by  her  window  through  the 
early  watclies,  and  saw  the  deepening 
shadows  as  the  night  settled  down  in  silence 
over  the  earth. 

The  white  snow  did  not  make  a  mirror  in 
the  darkness  of  its  frozen  crust  neither 
did  the  stars  light  up  the  gloom;  all   was 
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weird  .-iiid  .uliosHy.  Midnlj^lit  camo.  The 
cluck  ill  I  lie  distant  tower  struck  twelve.  An 
hour  more  passed.  No  sound  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  air. 

Still  the  failhrul  Ijonisa  watched.  She 
trembled  with  the  cold  and  wrapped  her  old 
shawl  more  closely  about  her  shivering  form. 
A  quarter  past  one,  and  yet  no  sound  from 
without;  no  movement  in  the  shrubbery;  no 
call  for  action. 

Ilalf-past  one.  With  her  face  in  shadow, 
close  to  the  window  pane,  she  peered  out 
into  the  dark.  Uark  !  a  crackling  of  the 
frozen  crust;  the  voodoo  spirit  in  her  made 
her  blood  warm  and  her  fingers  press  deeply 
into  her  palms. 

Stealthily  a  dark  form  glides  from  the 
densest  shadow  near  the  artist's  house.  It 
pauses  under  a  snow  laden  bough  of  a  thick 
fir  tree;  then  moves  forward  and  takes  its 
station  just  within  a  shadow  slanting  toward 
the  studio  beyond  it. 

Instantly,  another  dark  figure,  dark  all  but 
a  pair  of  gleaming  eyes,  descends  from  the 
room  above  the  porch.  Quickly  a  black 
cloak  is  thrown  over  the  sholders;  a  pair  of 
overshoes  fastened  as  quickly  on  the  feet, 
and  with  axe  over  the  right  sholder,  the  sec- 
ond dark  figure,  closing  the  door  softly, 
marches  down  the  steps,  takes  its  way  along 
the  walk  which  leads  to  the  front  veranda, 
and  calmly  turns  itself  toward  the  other 
dark  figure,  noAV  looming  up  a  few  rods 
away. 

Too  dark  to  distinguish  the  color  of  the 
face;  too  far  off  to  overtake,  should  the  in- 
truder flee,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  stand 
at  bay  if  the  man  approaches,  or  to  wait  till 
he  departs. 

So,  calmly  up  and  down  the  walk  marches 
the  woman,  axe  ready  for  the  fray,  while  not 
so  calmly  stands  the  man,  waiting  his  op- 
portunity to  fight  or  run. 

A  thick  clump  between  him  and  the  line  of 
march  taken  by  this  voluntary  sentry  af- 
fords him  the  chance  to  retire  without  a  con- 
flict, and,  discretion  being  in  this  case  the 
better  part  of  valor,  he  decamps,  and  the 
dark  watcher,  still  sholdering  the  weapon, 
proceeds  to  examine  the  surrounding  land- 
scape. 
Satisfied  at  last  that  the  artist's  house  is 


safe,  Louisa  triumphantly  grounds  her  axe 
in  th(^  small  entry  .next  to  the  porch,  and 
quietly,  without  a  single  quickened  pulse- 
beat,  disrobes  and  creeps  into  her  bed. 

The  artist  discovers  footmarks  around  his 
windows  the  next  morning;  finds  that  the 
intruder  meditated  a  raid  by  way  of  a 
trellis,  and  was  probably  looking  up  at  the 
second  story  of  the  house,  when  his  ardor 
was  cooled  by  the  apparition  of  Louisa  and 
he  concluded  to  decamp. 

Now  Louisa  is  the  heroine  of  the  hour. 
The  ladies  of  the  neighborhood  find  occasion 
to  smile  upon  and  congratulate  her.  The 
policeman,  whom  she  has  outdone,  scowls  at 
her  as  he  passes  the  house,  on  his  beat.  The 
artist  offers  her  a  reward,  which  she  refuses, 
saying,  "  No  'cashun  fer  dat,  massa;  yer 
don't  kotch  me  like  dat,  no  how  !  Obleeged 
ter  yer,  all  de  same.  Col'd  pussons  ob  high 
standin'  in  de  c'tnunity  'spects  'emselbs  too 
much  fer  dat." 

The  burglar  scare  passed  off,  as  such 
things  always  do  after  the  "  breaks  "  have 
ceased  for  a  time;  the  good  burglar  allows 
people  a  breathing  spell,  as  he  did  in  this 
case,  knowing  full  well  that  after  a  time  his 
intended  victims  relax  their  vigilance  and 
afford  him  fresh  opportunity.  This  time, 
however,  he  reckoned  without  his  host,  for 
Louisa,  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  im- 
portance of  her  position,  became  more 
watchful  than  ever. 

Summer  has  again  come.  The  birds  are 
singing  in  the  hawthorn  and  the  gray  squir- 
rels jump  from  tree  to  tree,  while  the  air  of 
the  artist's  garden  is  redolent  of  sweet  per- 
fume. 

Little  Tommy,  the  only  child  in  the  family 
of  Louisa's  "  Boss,"  is  full  of  the  vernal 
freshness  and  his  gambols  are  the  joy  of  the 
old  negress'  heart;  she  declares  that  "  Dis 
chile  ob  de  quality  white  folks  am  diff'rent  a 
heap  from  de  little  po'  white  chiFen  en  de 
Souf;  he  kno'  'nuff  not  ter  sass  old  granny 
nigger  like  me."  And  well  he  might,  for  she 
petted  and  fed  him  till  the  younster  seemed 
a  perfect  paragon  to  his  parents. 

Louisa  had  a  good  many  sad  thoughts  in 
those  days  about  her  own  piccaninnies,  and 
made  this  one  boy  a  sort  of  outlet  for  her 
feelings,  giving  him  all  the  favors  which  she 
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wanted  to  give  to  the  six  or  seven  (she  could 
not  tell  how  many)  whom  she  would  have  fed 
if  she  could  have  had  them  by  her. 

The  old  servant  loved  animals  ;is  well  as 
children,  and  wlien  her  master  told  licr  one 
day  that  he  had  bought  a  horse  and  that 
when  he  went  South  again  on  business  he 
meant  to  bring  a  boy  to  take  care  of  the  ani- 
mal, Louisa  gave  him  a  gentle  push  and 
said:  "  Yer  go  'long,  boss;  I 'se  cap'ble  o' 
takin'  keer  ov  a  boss;  had  one  mysel'  in  ole 
Virginny;  used  ter  plow  wid  'im,  an'  ontz  1 
kotch'd  a  tremenjus  lick'n  from  ole  massa 
fur  drivin'  a  crooked  furrer  troo'  de  corn." 

However,  in  due  time  the  gentleman 
brought  back  with  him  from  the  South  a 
colored  "  boy,"  who  turned  out  to  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age  and  as  smart  a  young 
negro  as  ever  sat  on  a  coach  box.  He  had 
been  teaching  a  negro  school  in  Alabama, 
after  two  years  at  Hampton,  and  noAv  was 
taking  a  third  year  to  "  finish  off "  at  the 
same  institute.  He  came  North  for  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  to  earn  something  for  his 
schoolirg,  and  brought  with  him  a  trunk  and 
quite  a  lot  of  books. 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  Louisa 
turned  the  cold  sholder.  "  Don'  want  no 
sich  nigger  roun'  dis  place,"  she  said  to  her 
mistress:  "  I  ain't  gwine  ter  hev  nothin'  ter 
do  wid  him;  a  kinky-headed  nigger,  sho's  yer 
born;"  and  she  kept  her  word.  He  had  a 
room  in  the  stable  and  Louisa  gave  him  his 
meals  in  the  kitchen,  but  never  would  she 
eat  a  morsel  in  his  presence  or  sit  down  with 
him  for  a  chat. 

He  was  a  good  natured  fellow,  and  tried 
to  overcome  the  old  woman's  prejudice,  but 
she  only  recognized  his  effort  by  saying, 
"  Yer  kin  write,  kin  yer?  An'  read?  Wall  ! 
Stick  ter  yer  writin'  an'  readin',  then,  an' 
doan't  yer  bodder  me  wid  yer  le'rnin';  shoo, 
fly!" 

"  Lor  me,"  she  said  to  the  mistress,  as  Sam 
sat  in  the  carriage  ready  to  drive  her  out, 
"  Dat  boy!  Jes'  like  a  pea-fowl,  a  struttin' 
an'  a  spreadin';  dem  buttons  on  his  coat  jes' 
de  same  wid  de  eyes  on  de  peacock's  tail;  a 
pow'ful  proud  bird;  too  big  fer  enny thing; 
can't  'soshate  wid  enny  sich  trash,  no  how  !  " 

The  young  negro  offered  to  help  her  in  va- 
rious ways,  but  she  replied  when  once  he 
made  such  advances,  "  No  use  fur  mus'rat 


an'  snappin'  turtle  in  de  same  pond,  no- 
how;" and,  without  any  regard  for  mixed 
metaphor,  she  added,  "  De  Lord  put  too 
mnch  shoe-blackin'  inter  dat  nigger's  'sposi- 
sluin,  I  declar." 

One  day  Sam  was  out  with  the  horse,  driv- 
ing his  mistress  on  a  round  of  calls,  when, 
curiosity  getting  the  better  of  Louisa  by  a 
sudden  impulse  she  crept  out  of  the  house 
and  went  into  the  barn  by  the  back  door. 
She  was  curious  to  see  what  sort  of  books 
he  had  brought  with  him,  and  if  they  were 
like  white  folks'  books,  such  as  Tommy  car- 
ried to  school,  and  had  tried  in  vain  to  in- 
duce her  to  spell  out  with  him. 

The  "  boy  "  took  care  of  his  own  room  and 
Louisa  was  surprised  to  find  everything  neat 
and  tidy.  She  did  not  know  that  neatness 
was  one  of  the  arts  taught  at  Hampton.  In 
a  shiny  row  were  three  pairs  of  shoes;  on  a 
line  of  hooks  hung  the  coats  and  trowsers, 
all  neatly  brushed;  the  little  table  had  a 
number  of  books  on  it,  and  the  mistress  had 
given  him  an  old  carpet,  which  made  the 
room  look  quite  well  furnished. 

After  a  furtive  glance  out  of  the  window, 
to  see  that  no  one  was  watching  her, 
Louisa  let  down  the  curtain  and  took  up  one 
book  after  another,  with  her  thumb  and  fin- 
ger. Such  an  array  of  figures  in  one  book 
and  such  a  lot  of  fine  print  in  another  (which 
she  thought  must  be  harder  to  read),  filled 
her  with  astonishment. 

"  Dat  boy  kno'  all  dis  hyear  larnin'?  'Spec 
he's  makin'  b'lieve  wid  it,  anyhow."  Again 
she  fingered  the  books  as  if  they  were  a  talis- 
man of  something  far  above  her,  and  in  spite 
of  herself  she  began  to  feel  a  certain  kind 
of  respect  for  a  "  nigger  "  who  owned  such 
wonderful  things. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  pile  she  at  last  took 
up  an  old  leather-covered  book  which  seemed 
more  familiar  to  her  than  the  rest  in  their 
neat  covers.  It  was  a  cheap,  well  worn, 
large  print  New  Testament,  and  as  soon  as 
she  opened  it  at  the  first  page  her  eyes  stood 
out  like  beads,  while  her  bony  hands  trem- 
bled so  much  that  the  book  fell  from  them 
to  the  floor. 

"  Lord  o'  marcy  !  "  she  cried  out,  "  whar 
dat  chile  git  dat  old  Bible  ?  Sho's  I'm  born, 
dat  my  ole  man's  Bible,  bress  de  Lord;" 
and  Louisa  fell  on  her  knees,  kissed  the  book 
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ovor  mid  over  np;-'''"-  snnk  dowu  on  the  floor 
and  soblxMl  like  a  child. 

She  (lid  not  licjir  llic  sonnd  of  wliools  alon;,' 
the  drivowny,  nor  the  step  of  Sam,  who  ran 
upstairs  to  change  his  livery  for  his  work 
suit  before  takini;-  out  the  horse.  He  found 
her  there,  a  bundle  of  white  and  blue,  with 
her  black  face  upturned  and  her  eyes  tixed, 
as  if  looking  into  realms  far  distant.  An 
expression  of  almost  supernatural  sweetness 
spread  itself  over  her  features.  Sam  won- 
dered that  he  had  always  thought  her  ugly 
and  venomous. 

He  stood  a  moment  in  bewilderment,  then 
stepped  back,  to  retire  from  a  scene  where 
intrusion  would  be  profanation.  Louisa 
turned  her  head,  as  a  board  creaked  under 
his  foot,  and  saw  him  there  in  the  doorway; 
then  she  knew  nothing  more  till  she  looked 
up  from  the  floor  where  she  had  fallen  and 
felt  his  large  eyes  tixed  on  her  face  in  sym- 
pathetic pity. 

Her  first  thought  wjis  that  the  boy  had 
picked  up  the  book  somewhere  in  the  South 
(for  the  South  meant  a  very  limited  area  to 
her  mind),  but  instantly  it  flaslied  across  her 
that  perhaps  he  liad  stolen  it  from  her  old 
man.  She  felt  around  her  for  the  book,  and 
clutched  it  with  both  hands  as  she  rose  to 
her  feet  and  confronted  the  now  half -fright- 
ened Sam  with  the  words:  "  'Splain  de  facks! 
How  yer  fetch  dis  hyar  book  ter  de  Norf  ? 
Lissen  ter  me;  dat  book  w^ar  my  ole  man's; 
tell  de  troof;  de  troof  am  de  mos'  pow'ful! 
'Lowin  dis  hyar  book  b'long  ter  yerse'f ,  whar 
ye  done  git  it?  'Splain,  'splain  I  say;"  and 
her  breath  giving  out  at  this  point  Sam  had 
a  moment  in  which  to  put  in  a  reply. 

"  That  book,  Louisa  ?    Why  that  book  was 

father's,   and  w^hen  I  came  away  he   said, 

*  Take  it,   Sambo,  'twas  hern;  she  couldn't 

read  in  it,  but  she  loved  it,  and  when  the 

« 
Angel  Gabriel  blow  his  horn  she'll  be  dar 

and  claim  it;  I'll  be  dar,  too."  (Sam  put  in 
a  negro  word  now  and  then,  as  he  recalled 
his  father's  talk.)  "  An'  you  muss  be  dar 
wid  us  boff." 

He  saw  another  expression  come  over  Lou- 
isa's face,  as  the  fact  dawned  upon  her  that 
her  own  son  stood  before  her.  There  was 
no  need  for  further  explanation  for  mother 
and  son  were  tightly  clasped  in  each  other's 


.'inns,  the  tenrs  streaming  down  l)()th  tlieir 
hijick  faces,  ns  in  silence  tliey  stood  motion- 
less—and might  have  stood  so  for  a  much 
longer  time,  had  not  the  mistress,  alarmed 
at  Sam's  long  absence,  come  up  to  see  what 
detained  liim. 

"  Bress  de  Lord,  missis  !  "  exclaimed  Lou- 
isa. "  My  son,  wat  war  alive  agin,  is  dead, 
and  hyear  he  is— de  good  I^ord  fotch  him 
hyear.  He's  toted  my  ole  man's  Bible,"  and 
she  held  out  the  scarred  and  battered  vol- 
ume, which  the  lady  took,  and,  opening  to 
the  fly  leaf,  read  the  words  (written  by  Lou- 
isa's master  long  ago),  "  From  Lois  to  Pete." 

"  Why,  Louisa,  this  isn't  your  book  at  all. 
Your  name  is  not  Lois;  it  is  Louisa."  "  Yah, 
yah,  it  am  mine,"  cried  the  woman.  "  My 
slave-name  war  Lois.  When  I  done  git  free, 
missis  she  call  me  Louisa.  I'm  gwine  tell 
yer  all  'bout  it  bymeby."  Then  she  turned 
in  a  flash,  as  if  recollecting  something,  and 
said  to  Sam,  "  Did  yer  'low  dat  my  ole  man 
war  livin'?  We'se  de  bes'  dressed  niggers 
in  Norfolk,  an'  ef  my  ole  man's  'live,  she's 
yer  born.  Sambo  an'  me  muss  jess'-  gwine 
an'  git  him 

"Who's  Sambo?  He  am  jest  dis  chile 
Sam;  I  nebber  kno'd  his  name  war  Sambo, 
but  dat  war  my  baby-piccaninny's  name 
'fore  de  w^ar,"  and  she  put  her  arms  again 
around  her  son's  neck,  whispering  in  his  ear, 
loud  enough  for  the  lady  to  hear  the  words, 
"  Yer  pore  chile,  am  de  ole  man  'live?  " 

Sam's  answer  was  enough.  Mother  and 
son  sat  down  and  rehearsed  all  that  had  hap- 
pened to  the  "  fam'bly  "  since  they  had  been 
separated.  The  mistress  left  them  to  their 
reminiscences,  but  learned  afterward  from 
Louisa  that  all  the  other  children  except 
Sambo  had  died,  and  that  he  was  now  sup- 
porting the  old  man,  whose  wants  were  few 
in  liis  old  age,  and  whose  only  wish  was 
some  day  to  find  his  "  Lois,"  whom  he  had 
loved  and  lost  those  many  years  ago. 

It  w^as  arranged  that  Sam  should  write  to 
his  father  and  send  him  money  to  come 
North,  where  he  and  Louisa  would  settle 
down  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
Louisa  declared  that  "  De  Lord  fix  it  jest 
dis  way:  Fotch  'im  hyear,  an'  dese  ole  ban's 
kin  work  'nuff  fer  us  bof.  "  She  brought 
out  some  silver  she  had    been    saving    up, 
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which  she  yave  to  Sam  for  the  old  man's 
fare. 

It  ^Yas  as  good  as  a  camp-meethig  to  hear 
the  happy  old  darky  talk  about  the  plau, 
after  it  was  agreed  that  her  old  man  was 
to  be  p\it  in  charge  of  the  conductor  of  a 
through  train,  with  whom  the  "  Boss  "  was 
acquainted.  On  his  arrival  at  the  city  Sam 
was  to  meet  him,  and  bring  him  out.  "  De 
i^ord,  he  help  de  ole  man,  Don'  j-er  'mem- 
ber, Sambo,  ontz  w'eu  dey'se  a  gwine  ter  sell 
my  baby,  an'  was  havin'  a  jub'lee  at  the 
meetin',  how  my  ole  Pete,  while  they  was  a 
singin'  an'  joyin'  demsel,'  done  slip  off  an' 
hide  de  chile  in  de  bush?  'Pears  ter  me  dey 
forgit  dat  de  angel  blow  his  horn  some 
time." 

Louisa  persisted  in  calling  the  "  boy " 
"  Sambo,"  and  was  very  proud  of  his  read- 
ing and  general  appearance.  "  He  ain't  no 
Norf'n  nigger.  Sambo  ain't,"  she  said  to  the 
artist,  who  congratulated  her  on  her  pros- 
pects, and  added,  jokingly,  "  Now  you  can 
kill  the  prodigal,  since  the  calf  has  re- 
turned." 

"  He  ain't  no  prod'gil,  I  kin  tell  yer,  massa! 
Jess'  yer  look  at  'im  when  he  dress  up.  De.m 
buttons  gib  him  'stinguish  look;  ole  Cap'n 
Jackson  nebber  wore  no  sich  coat  and  shiny 
hat  in  Norfolk." 

Several  weeks  passed  and  no  word  came 
from  the  friends  in  Norfolk  to  whom  Sam 
had  written.  He  had  requested  them  to  send 
a  letter  to  his  employer,  when  his  father  had 
been  put  aboard  the  train.  They  were  also 
to  give  old  Pete  all  proper  instructions,  with 
the  address  of  Sam's  master,  on  a  label,  tied 
to  a  string  which  the  old  man  was  to  wear 
around  his  neck. 

Those  were  days  of  much  anxiety  to 
Louisa,  but  she  bore  up  bravely  and  her  faith 
made  her  confident  that  in  due  time  all 
would  come  out  light. 

It  was  a  gray  day  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
and  the  sun  had  been  behind  the  clouds  till 
nightfall,  when  a  dense  fog  settled  down 
upon  the  darkness.  Sam  took  his  master 
and  mistress  in  the  carriage  to  a  party  in  a 
neighboring  town  and  had  to  wait  for  them 
several  hours.  Louisa  had  the  evening  to 
herself,  and,  as  usual,  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  house.  Tommy  was  sound  asleep  and 
the  old  darky  sat  alone  in  the  kitchen  with 


the  cat,  crooning  to  herself  and  thinking  of 
the  days  when  she  and  her  old  man  were 
slaves  together  in  the  South. 

"  No  mor'  o'  dat  bis'ness,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "  De  Lord,  he  treat  col'd  folks  now 
jess'   de   same   wid   de   white;   he  goin'   ter 

bring  my  ole  man    hyear    as    shor's    I " 

'there  was  a  slight  noise  upstairs,  which 
caught  her  watchful  ear,  and  broke  off  her 
soliloquy.  "  Dat  chile,  Tommy,  he  mus'  be 
feelin'  d'  effec'  o'  dem  las'  cookies,  an'  pr'aps 
am  p'ramb'latin'  in  his  sleep,"  she  muttered, 
as  she  quietly  went  up  the  back  stairs  to  see 
what  was  the  matter. 

Looking  in  at  the  bedroom  of  her  mistress, 
beyond  which  was  Tommy's  little  room,  sud- 
denly the  door  was  slammed  in  her  face,  and 
heavy  footsteps  of  a  retreating  form,  mak- 
ing a  Avild  dash  down  the  front  stairs,  star- 
tled her  into  instant  action.  Her  intuition 
told  her  that  the  intruder,  whoever  he  was, 
would  rush  for  the  back  door,  which  had 
been  left  ajar. 

Quick  as  thought  she  ran  back  and  down 
the  stairs  just  in  time  to  see  a  man  rushing 
through  the  hall  to  the  back  porch.  It  was 
a  mad  race,  and  the  woman  gained  on  the 
man,  and  was  on  the  point  of  flinging  her- 
self upon  him,  when  with  a  mighty  effort  he 
bounded  out  of  doors  into  the  darkness,  shut- 
ting beliind  him  as  he  fled  the  swing  door, 
which  had  a.  catch  lock. 

Hindered  for  an  instant  by  the  door  which 
she  was  obliged  to  open,  Louisa  follcn\'ed 
down  the  steps  of  the  porch  and,  almost 
breathless,  turned  in  the  direction  to  the  left, 
which  she  naturally  supposed  the  sneak- 
thief  would  take,  as  the  other  way  led  into 
an  open  space  where  one  could  more  easily 
be  seen. 

The  mist  had  grown  denser  and  a  thick 
growth  of  shrubbery  covered  by  the  shadows 
of  a  tir  tree  darkened  that  side  of  the  house. 
It  was  not  possible  to  see  anything  clearly, 
but  Louisa,  as  she  ran.  thought  she  saw  a 
moving  object  just  where  the  darkest 
shadow  fell. 

With  the  impetuosity  of  a  tiger  she  threw 
herself  into  the  opaque  mist,  her  arms  ex- 
tended to  grapple  with  the  foe.  It  was  a 
foolish  venture,  for  the  man  had  the  advan- 
tage, and  as  she  sprang  forward  wildly,  he 
caught  and  clasped  her  tightly,  pinning  her 
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anus  (o  her  side  aiKl   lioldiiig;  her  in  a  grip 
liko  a  vise. 

I^iit  her  (ongno  was  loose  and  iil^c  a  mad 
loiTonl  slu'  poured  forth  all  I  ho  (epithets  that 
had  boon  stored  in  her  meiiiory  for  years. 
She  struggled  and  twisted,  trying  to  get  her 
teeth  iuto  the  man's  flesh.  She  called  her 
captor  by  every  name  in  a  slave-negro's  vo- 
cabulary. "  Ycr  jail  bird— yer  deevil— yer 
slave-driver-  hunme  git  at  yer  villiu'  sowl— 

sneakin'  arouu'  hyear "  but  the  man  was 

the  stronger  of  the  two,  and,  holding  her  fast, 
while  trying  in  vain  to  make  her  hear  what 
he  had  to  say  in  reply  to  her  vociferations, 
he  dragged  her  kicking,  dangling  form  more 
and  more  iuto  the  murky  darkuess,  as  if 
seeking  a  place  to  throw  her  down  aud  get 
rid  of  the  incumbrance. 

It  was  not  a  long  contest— only  a  moment 
or  two,  so  that  even  a  chance  passer-by  could 


not  have  reached  liie  spot  il  he  had  heard 
the  noise  from  the  street. 

'I'lic  strong  man,  witli  his  awkward  bur- 
den, th)un(l('i'ed  along,  stumi)led  over  a  de- 
cayed stumj)  ])Ianted  with  violets,  until 
finally,  half  dazed,  he  found  himself  in  a 
space  clear  of  bushes,  where  the  electric 
street  lamps  sent  a  dim  ray  through  the  mist, 
just  as  Louisa,  turbanless,  and  writhing  like 
a  snake,  was  giving  forth  anotlua'  volley. 

The  liglit  flickered  across  her  antagonist's 
face.  Tt  looked  grim  and  grisly  in  the  murky 
gleam.  But  instead  of  Avrath  and  murderous 
hate  it  wore  a  smile  which  changed  into  a 
grin  from  ear  to  ear— and  Louisa,  catching 
the  expression,  with  dim  memories  coming 
through  the  mists  of  years,  ceased  to  writhe 
and  kick,  but,  looking  up  at  the  unexpected 
smile,  answered  it  with  a  single  gasp  of  as- 
tonished joy,  "  Good  Lor',  mj^  ole  man." 

Newton.  Mass. 


THE  PARSON'S  FREE-LUNCH    COUNTER. 


•BY    JAY    BENSON 

Judge ,  a  leading  lawyer  in  a  small 

Western  city,  was  one  of  the  official  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
which  the  Annual  Conference  was  in  ses- 
sion. I  had  addressed  the  Conference  in  the 
interest  of  the  "  worn-out  preachers."  The 
Judge  was  greatly  interested  in  the  cause 
I  was  advocating,  and  invited  me  to  dine 
with  him.  I  found  him  a  royal  host.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  enterprising 
little  city,  and  our  after  dinner  chat  was 
largely  reminiscent  upon  his  part.  The 
Methodist  Church  in  the  early  days  had  been 
nicknamed  "  The  Parson's  Free-lunch 
Counter,"  and  the  name  still  clung  to  it  in 
the  speech  of  the  first  settlers  who  yet  re- 
mained. 

"  I  was  a  pretty  lively  youngster  in  those 
days,"  mused  my  host,  "  and  I  had  a  part  in 
the  stirring  incidents  that  I  hardly  like  to  re- 
call in  these  sober  years. 

"  I  heard  a  rumor  one  morning  that  a 
Methodist  itinerant  had  come  to  town,  and 
had  held  a  revival  service  in  one  of  our  low 
dives.    Instead  of  a.  conversion,  there  was  a 
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murder.  One  gambler  had  killed  another 
during  the  sermon.  My  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited by  the  stories  told  about  the  Methodist 
parson.  I  went  to  the  saloon  and  found  the 
old  shanty  closed.  There  was  a  sign  upon 
the  door  painted  in  rude  characters  which  I 
was  able  to  read  after  considerable  study: 

"  '  this  Salon  fur  sail,  the  prowpritor  goin 
to  kwit  the  Biznus.' 

"  About  noon  I  passed  the  place  again,  and 
found  a  curious  crowd  gathered  about  the 
door.  A  second  notice  was  posted  below  the 
first.    It  was  written  in  a  clear,  bold  hand: 

"  '  "  The  Coyote  "  will  resume  business  to- 
morrow night  at  7  o'clock.  New  Proprietor. 
New  Music.  New  Free  Lunch  Counter.  Be 
on  hand  for  the  opening.' 

"  The  next  morning  a  large  banner  was 
hung  out  in  front  of  *  The  Coyote.'  It 
had  painted  upon  it  in  large  black  letters: 

"  '  M.  E.  Church.  Love-feast  to-night  at  7 
o'clock  sharp.  Short  speeches.  New  Songs. 
Coffee  and  sandwiches  free.  Admission  free. 
A  treat  for  every  one  who  comes.  Do  not 
miss  the  opening  of  the  New  Coyote.' 
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"  No  such  excitemeut  had  ever,  been 
knowu  ill  town.  A  hundred  questions  wer6 
asked  that  no  one  could  answer.  Every  one 
was  eager  for  information  wliich  no  one 
could  furnish. 

"  'Does  anybody  know  this  yer  chappie 
who's  bought  "The  Coyote?  "  '  was  asked  by 
scores,  but  no  one  knew  him, 

"  '  Church,  I  used  to  know  a  gambler  by  the 
name  of  Mose  Church,  but  he  was  killed; 
it  can't  be  him,'  said  one  vagabond  to 
another. 

"  '  AVhat's  a  love-feast,  any  way  ? '  said  a 
disreputable  looking  old  bum  who  was  shak- 
ing with  a  chill  so  he  could  not  stand  still. 

*' '  It's  some  cussed  temp'rance  free-lunch 
I  expect,'  said  another,  as  he  turned  to  go 
away  in  disgust. 

" '  Who  wants  a  lunch-counter  without 
beer  ?  '  said  a  red-nosed  old  toper,  who  took 
his  meals  at  the  free  lunches  when  he  could 
•grab  a  bite  before  being  kicked  out.  '  I've  a 
notion  to  see  if  I  can  get  my  two  hands  full 
before  this  tenderfoot  catches  onto  my 
game.' 

"  The  Methodist  parson  who  had  preached 
in  the  saloon  had  been  called  out  of  bed 
about  midnight  to  see  the  owner  of  '  The 
Coyote.'  '  One-eyed  Jack,'  as  he  was  com- 
monly called,  was  upon  the  verge  of  de- 
lirium tremens.  He  was  shivering  with 
fright  when  the  parson  approached  the  bed. 
He  kept  insisting  that  Old  Dick  who  had 
been  killed  in  his  saloon  a  few  hours  before 
was  in  bed  with  him.  The  moment  he  saw 
the  Parson,  he  shrieked  out: 

"  '  Say,  I'arson,  old  pard,  take  "  Slippery 
Dick  "  away,  won't  you  ?  If  you  will,  I'll 
quit  sellin'  rum  for  good.  I  felt  the  shakes 
comin'  on  while  you  was  prayin'  to-night.  I 
didn't  know, whether  it  was  religion  or  the 
tremens.  I'm  afraid  I'm  a  goner,  Parson. 
Honor  bright,  pard,  old  man,  just  look  under 
the  kivers  there  at  my  back  and  tell  me  if 
Old  Dick  is  tryin'  to  crowd  me  out  of  bed. 
Parson,  if  you  have  a  prayer  different  from 
the  one  you  give  us  to-night,  I  wish  you'd 
start  her  up.  It  can't  hurt  nothin',  and  it 
might  make  me  forgit  Old  Pick  a  bit  any- 
how.' 

"  The  result  of  the  visit  was  that  the  Par- 
son rented  '  The  Coyote '  for  a  Methodist 
church.    He  wrote  the  second  notice  on  the 


door  and  painted  the  banner  that  was  hung 
across  the  street.  He  knew  that  the  best 
way  to  get  a  crowd  at  the  dedication  of  his 
church  was  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the 
community.  He  succeeded  tremendously. 
Those  who  knew  his  plans  were  pledged  to 
secrecy,  and  before  night  tlie  town  was  in  a 
perfect  ferment. 

"  Long  before  the  hour  of  the  reopening  a 
great  crowd  had  gatliered  about  the  door  of 
'  The  Coyote.'  It  s;eemed  as  if  the  entire 
population  had  turned  out.  The  Parson  had 
found  a  sciueaky  old  hand-organ  in  the  loft 
and,  after  a  little  tinkering,  it  would  grind 
out  tolerably  respectable  music.  The  tunes 
were  few  and  far  from*  being  religious,  but 
the  Parson  decided  it  was  all. the  better  for 
that.  One  or  two  lively  jig  tunes  were 
played  before  the  door  was  opened.  This 
was  a  great  surprise  and  it  set  the  crowd 
almost  frantic.  At  7  o'clock  sharp  the  door 
was  opened.  The  hand-organ,  concealed  by 
a  curtain,  was  vigorously  manipulated  by 
Jack.  The  men  and  boys,  crowding,  fight- 
ing, swearing,  with  one  fierce  dash  like  an 
avalanche,  swept  in  to  the  tune  of  '  Johnnie, 
Get  Your  Gun.' 

*'  In  a  twinkling  the  room  was  packed. 
The  bar  was  gone.  In  its  place  stood  a  huge 
free-lunch  counter.  Nearly  everything  indi- 
cating its  former  character  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  saloon.  Rough  benches  of 
slabs  provided  seats.  A  little  platform  at 
one  end  of  the  room  contained  one  of  the 
gambling  tables,  with  two  or  three  books 
upon  it,  and  one  chair.  The  throng  had 
poured  in  with  such  a  fierce  rush  that  there 
was  no  chance  to  express  surprise  at  the 
changed  condition  of  things  before  every 
seat  was  filled.  The  Parson  was  standing 
upon  the  platform  by  the  table.  As  soon  as 
*  The  Coyote  '  was  full  he  spoke  in  a  pleasant 
voice: 

** '  Welcome  friends,  to  our  new  Methodist 
church.  I  have  rented  "  The  Coyote,"  and 
will  conduct  meetings  here  until  we  build 
our  meeting-house.  I  have  invited  you  here 
to-night  to  assist  me  in  dedicating  our 
church.  We  will  spend  most  of  the  time  in 
singing.  We  have  a  song  card  for  every  one. 
After  we  have  sung  awhile  we  will  have 
some  short  speeches  and  then  we  will  con- 
clude with  a  love-feast  of  sandwiches  and 
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(•orCcc.  W'c  III  list  lijivc  a  fhoir  to  lojid  us. 
^^'ll<)  ill  (lie  .nidiciice  ever  sang  in  a  cliurch 
choir  V  ' 

"As  a  Imlf  (lozoii  liaiids  wcro  raised,  the 
Pnrson  sliouted  incn-ily: 

"  '  'Jliat's  right  !  I  Icnew  wo  could  raise  a 
choir.  Will  the  gentlemen  who  raised  their 
hands  please  come  forward  and  take  seats 
at  the  left  of  the  platform.  We  have  a  quar- 
tet of  instruments  from  the  local  brass 
band  and  we  will  manage  to  get  along  beau- 
tifully.' 

"  The  ready  tact  of  the  Parson  aed  his 
pleasant,  genial  manner  captured  the  rough 
crowd  the  first  minute.  The  volunteer  sing- 
ers were  a  rough  lot.  Their  vocal  gifts  had 
been  exercised  of  late  in  the  various  saloons, 
earning  free  drinks  by  singing  comic  and  ob- 
scene songs.  But  when  the  Parson  called 
them  '  Gentlemen,'  and  with  a  dazzling 
smile  invited  them  to  special  seats  by  his 
side,  they  hurriedly  accepted  his  invitation. 
They  were  really  very  fair  singers.  They 
managed  to  divide  the  parts  so  as  to  form 
a  prettj'  tolerable  male  choir.  The  brass  in- 
struments w^ere  a  little  harsh  and  occasion- 
ally discordant,  but  they  were  loud,  and 
noise  was  at  a  premium  with  the  crowd  that 
filled  '  The  Coyote.' 

"  For  half  an  hour  there  was  such  singing 
as  is  rarely  ever  heard.  The  songs  printed 
on  the  card  were  simple,  and  fitted  popular 
airs  Avith  w^hich  everybody  was  familiar. 
The  singing  w^as  hearty  and  made  up  in 
volume  what  it  lacked  in  harmony.  The 
Parson  was  a  very  shrewd  man.  He  kept 
the  crowd  in  a  roar  between  the  songs  with 
his  pleasing  and  witty  speeches.  After  one 
funny  little  story,  at  which  the  audience 
laughed  until  I  thought  they  never  would 
stop,  one  red-faced,  blear-eyed  old  ruffian 
sprang  upon  the  seat  and,  tossing  his  brim- 
less  old  hat  to  the  ceiling,  shouted: 

"'This  Methodist  revival  knocks  a  cir- 
cus silly.  Three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  the 
Parson  I ' 

"  The  shouting  seemed  like  pandemonium 
let  loose.  When  all  w^ere  out  of  breath,  and 
the  noise  had  partially  subsided,  the  Parson, 
with  a  beaming  smile,  said: 

"  '  Anybody  would  know  this  was  a  Meth- 
odist meeting  by  the  shouting.' 

"  Again  pandemonium   reigned.    The  Par- 


son .waited  patiently  until  tlie  shouters 
ceased  from  sheer  exhaustion.  lie  then 
changed  his  tone  to  one  of  quiet  soberness. 
At  times  he  spoke  with  a  tender  pathos  that 
hushed  the  audicjucc?  to  a  painful  silence 
punctuated  with  suppressed  sobs,  as  here 
and  there  a  head  was  bowed  upon  a  pair  of 
dirty  hands,  and  hot  tears  streamed  to  the 
floor. 

"  '  You  may  think  I  have  tricked  you  by 
announcing  my  Church  as  a  "  Free-Lunch 
Counter."  The  Gospel  is  really  meat  and 
drink.  AVhat  is  meat  to  the  hungry  man  ? 
It  is  satisfaction.  W^hat  is  drink  to  the 
thirsty  man  ?  It  is  satisfaction.  Your  souls 
get  hungry  and  thirsty  as  do  your  bodies. 
Sin  never  satisfies  us.  We  feast  upon  its 
dainties  and  only  whet  our  appetites.  W^e 
drain  to  the  last  drop  sin's  sweetest  cup 
only  to  find  our  thirst  burning  with  hotter 
fire.  I  offer  you  bread  from  heaven.  If  you 
eat  it,  you  will  never  hunger.  I  offer  you 
the  w^ater  of  life.  If  you  drink  of  it,  you 
will  never  thirst.' 

"  He  played  upon  this  thought  for  a  few 
moments,  and  by  several  apt  and  thrilling 
incidents  vivified  the  brief  address  until  his 
rough  audience  sat  enchained  and  breathless. 
He  said  in  conclusion: 

"  '  I  am  about  to  illustrate  my  sermon  by  a 
practical  object  lesson.  I  will  give  you 
cofi'ee  instead  of  beer,  and  a  first-rate  ham 
sandwich  instead  of  salty  pretzels  and  stale 
bologna  sausage.  As  I  must  have  help  in 
serving  you,  I  wdll  appoint  a  committee  who 
will  wait  upon  you  and  see  that  every  one 
is  supplied.' 

"  He  had  already  picked  out  the  ring-lead- 
ers of  the  crowd.  They  were  the  powerful, 
reckless  fellow^s,  whose  audacity  and  de- 
termination compelled  the  common  mob  to 
follow  their  leadership.  With  unerring  in- 
stinct he  called  them  all  to  the  front  and 
loaded  them  down  with  great  platters  of 
sandwiches  and  huge  buckets  of  fragrant 
coffee.  While  the  crowd  were  eating  and 
drinking  the  Parson  told  stories,  had  a  cor- 
net solo,  and  a  selection  by  Jack  on  the 
hand-organ.  The  congregation  grew  frantic 
with  enthusiasm,  and  stamped  the  floor  until 
the  rickety  old  *  Coyote  '  trembled  as  if  it 
would  tumble  down.  As  the  end  was 
reached  the  Parson  sang  a  couple  of  touch- 
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in.i?  little  songs  that  transformed  the  brutal 
men  into  tearful  children. 

"  He  tlien  said: 

"  '  We  are  to  have  no  jtew  rents  in  vliis 
church.  ]<]verythinj;"  is  to  be  free.  Every 
time  we  open  the  doors  everybody  is  invited 
without  monej'^  and  without  price.  But  as 
we  have  nothing  witli  which  to  run  the 
church,  we  will  ask  you  who  enjoy  these 
privileges  to  be  generous.  Of  course  when 
a  collection  is  taken  no  one  will  give  less 
than  the  price  of  a  glass  of  beer.  We  will 
have  no  penny  collections.  The  committee 
who  lia^e  so  kindly  served  you  with  refresh- 
ments AA  ill  now  receive  your  offerings.' 

"  It  was  amusing  to  see  how  faithfully  the 
collectors  passed  their  hats  to  everybody. 
They  allowed  no  one  to  escape.  They  re- 
fused all  coi)pers  and  demanded  a  nickel  at 


h^ast  from  every  one.  The  receipts  were  a 
generous  sum,  and  provided  a  neat  little  sur- 
l)lus  above  expenses  for  the  future  work  of 
the  church.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service 
the  Parson  thanked  the  men  for  their  pres- 
ence and  hearty  co-operation  in  tlie  church 
dedication.    He  said: 

"  '  This  church  is  now  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  (lOd.  We  will  welcome  you  when- 
ever you  honor  us  with  your  presence.  When 
you  need  a  minister  I  am  always  at  your 
service.    I^et  us  receive  the  benediction.' 

•'  The  audience  dispersed  in  an  orderly  and 
reverent  manner.  '  The  Coyote  '  was  still 
the  most  popular  resort  in  town.  The  Meth- 
odist church  from  that  hour  bore  no  other 
name  throughout  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
try than  '  The  Parson's  Free-Lunch  Coun- 
ter.' " 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  SAILOR  AND  THE  SHIP. 


BY    JAMES    H. 
Agent  of  the  Atlantic 

The  successful  termination  of  the  Hispano- 
American  Avar  and  the  resultant  mania  for 
territorial  expansion  have  tilled  the  minds  of 
our  enterprising  merchants,  shipowners  and 
l)uilders  with  visions  of  an  expanding  Ameri- 
can commerce,  necessitating  a  greatly  in- 
creased mei'chant  marine  and  a  mighty  navy. 

The  total  destruction  of  two  hostile  squad- 
rons Dy  the  United  States  navy  at  nearly  op- 
posite sides  of  the  globe  within  the  space  of 
sixty-five  days  has  naturallj^  impressed  our 
importance  as  a  naval  and  our  possibilities 
as  a  maritime  Power  upon  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth. 

The  people  of  the  Philippines  must  be  civil- 
ized, the  resources  of  the  islands  ascertained 
and  developed,  and  direct  and  regular  lines 
of  communication  and  trade  between  those 
islands  and  the  United  States  established. 

The  enterprising  American  shipowner  sees 
in  this  situation  an  opportunity  to  extend  our 
commerce  and  thereby  increase  his  profits. 

Altlio  the  right  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  adopt  a  policy  of  oversea  domin- 
ion in  common  with  the  monarchical  nations 
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of  Europe  is  a  question  which  admits  of 
much  controversy  among  our  statesmen  and 
people  generally,  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
recreated  merchant  marine  on  modern  lines 
is  practically  unanimous. 

Undoubtedly  the  successful  termination  of 
our  recent  conflict  with  Spain  and  the  policy 
of  expansion  which  our  Government  has 
chosen  to  adopt  in  consequence  has  served 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  and  national  im- 
portance of  a  marine  establishment  commen- 
surate with  our  new  position  among  the 
great  Powers. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  the 
foregoing  observations  that  the  Avriter  re- 
gards the  new  acquisition  of  foreign  territory 
as  a  prior  condition  to  maritime  greatness. 

For,  while  the  policj'  of  colonial  expansion 
may  sometimes  serve  as  an  incentive  to  in- 
creased commercial  activity,  it  is  never  an 
essential  condition  to  maritime  success. 

Forty  years  ago,  according  to  history  and 
tradition,  our  flag  was  known  and  respected 
the  world  over;  our  ships  covered  every  sea 
and  explored  every  inlet  on    the    habitable 
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irlohc;  our  wjiros  wore  to  be  found  In  every 
lu.-irt  Mild  the  j^oods  of  all  nations  were 
lrnnsj)()rted  in  American  bottoms. 

In  those  daj'S  our  ships  were  the  vehicles 
of  international  commerce,  long  ere  our  new 
era  of  conquest  and  expansion  was  thought 
of. 

Obviously,  then,  our  former  success  as  a 
maritime  nation  was  not  dependent  upon  a 
colonial  policy.  Neither  has  the  decline  of 
our  once  splendid  merchant  marine  been  in 
any  way  attributable  to  our  lack  of  foreign 
possessions.  The  decline  of  our  merchant 
marine  has  been  caused  by  extraneous  cir- 
cumstances which  no  amount  of  human  fore- 
sight could  anticipate  or  control. 

The  questions  now  uppermost  in  tlie  minds 
of  our  shipowners,  commercial  men  and 
legislators  are:  How  can  our  merchant  ma- 
rine be  best  restored  and  maintained?  How 
can  our  lost  prestige  on  the  sea  be  regained 
and  our  navy  rendered  invincible? 

The  theories  advanced  by  some  of  these 
gentlemen  in  this  connection  are  quite  as  ab- 
surd, when  considered  by  a  practical  mind, 
as  the  expedients  they  have  advocated. 

According  to  their  views,  our  only  hope  of 
success  is  dependent  on  the  survival  of  the 
cheapest.  Cheap  ships,  cheap  crews  and  low 
rates  constitute  the  sum  total  of  their  argu- 
ments everyw^here.  Such  reasoning  as  this  is 
common  among  men  who  are  animated  solely 
by  motives  of  self-interest  in  nearly  every- 
thing thej'  do.  It  will  avail  them  nothing, 
howcA^er,  in  disposing  of  the  problem  before 
us,  which  at  present  is  one  of  grave  national 
concern  in  which  private  aggrandizement  is 
of  secondary  importance. 

Congress  has,  in  a  measure,  caught  up  with 
the  prevailing  sentiment  in  this  regard,  and 
the  popular  desire  is  being  strongly  reflected 
in  the  character  and  scope  of  some  of  the 
maritime  legislation  now  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Senators  and  Representatives  at 
Washington.  In  fact,  Congress  has  already 
])egun  the  work  of  improving  the  merchant 
marine  by  enacting  recently  a  new  code  of 
laws  which  will  in  time  greatly  improve  the 
character  and  conditions  of  our  merchant 
seamen.  In  this  Congress  has  acted  wisely; 
for  the  first  duty  of  a  maritime  nation,  con- 
sidered solely  as  such,  is  to  protect  its  sea- 
men.   In  fact,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an 


axiom  that  the  naval  and  maritime  great- 
ness of  any  nation  is  in  exact  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  protection  accorded  its  seamen. 

AVliat  nation  to-day  protects  the  rights,  in- 
terests and  persons  of  its  seamen  so  jealous- 
ly as  Great  Britain?  And  what  nation  can 
approach  her  as  a  naval  and  maritime 
Power? 

The  lesson  of  this  is  tliat,  in  planning  for  a 
rehabilitated  merchant  marine  and  a  great 
navy,  the  sailor  must  be  considered  as  an 
animate  and  most  important  factor  in  the 
piogram.  His  rights  must  be  protected 
and  his  personality  respected  if  our  plan  is 
to  succeed. 

Without  sailors  our  ships  would  be  use- 
less, and  without  good  sailors  w^e  cannot 
hop9  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign 
nations  in  the  coming  struggle  for  maritime 
supremacy.  Supremacy,  in  the  nautical 
sense,  implies  speed.  And  the  highest  speed 
can  only  be  obtained,  and  maintained  at  sea, 
by  the  combination  of  strength,  skill  and 
endurance. 

In  these  days  of  progress  time  is,  indeed, 
equivalent  to  money.  Therefore,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  the  fastest  ships  will  se- 
cure the  best  freights  and  command  the 
highest  rates. 

The  idea  of  cheapness  is,  therefore,  an  illu- 
sion altogether  incompatible  with  the  essen- 
tial requirements  of  commerce,  speed  and 
strength,  for  neither  can  be  cheaply  ob- 
tained. 

In  the  olden  days,  when  the  United  States 
held  the  ocean  carrying  trade  of  the  world, 
the  general  superiority  of  our  ships  and  the 
excellence  of  our  seamen  were  facts  recog- 
nized by  all  other  maritime  nations.  It  was 
due  to  our  master  shipbuilders  and  our 
matchless  seamen  that  the  splendid  "  pack- 
et "  ships  and  "  tea  clippers,"  built  in  New 
York,  Boston  and  Bath  in  the  early  forties, 
made  records  under  sail  which  it  required 
two  generations  of  steam  engineers  to  re- 
duce. Time  and  legislation  have  somew^hat 
modified  the  conditions  of  sea  service,  but 
the  underlying  principles  of  maritime  great- 
ness remain  unchanged,  unalterable.  If  we 
would  be  first  we  must  be  best— not  cheap- 
est. 

The  sailor  has  always,  in  all  maritime 
countries,  been  regarded  as  the  ward  of  the 
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nation,  for  whose  particular  needs  special 
laws  have  been  found  necessary.  Those  na- 
tions which  possess  the  strongest  navies  to- 
day are  those  which  have  done  the  most  for 
the  protection  of  their  merchant  seamen  and 
the  encouragement  of  commerce  afloat. 

Congress  has  evidently  recognized  this  in- 
disputable fact,  for  in  providing  laws  calcu- 
lated to  promote  commerce  it  has  begun  with 
laws  to  encourage  seamanship. 

If  our  merchant  marine  is  now  to  be  re- 
garded in  its  proper  light,  as  a  nursery  and 
indispensable  adjunct  to  our  navy  in  time  of 
war,  then  it  becomes  obvious  that  a  patriotic 
regard  for  the  future  welfare  of  our  country 
would  impel  our  legislators  and  people  to 
keep  it  up  to  the  highest  possible  standard, 
both  in  regard  to  personnel  and  material.  In 
order  to  secure  the  best  results  attainable  in 
this  direction  our  iperchant  marine  must  first 
be  nationalized— i.e.,  Americanized.  It  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  history  of  the  United 
States  merchant  marine  that  the  conditions 
of  the  service  have  been  allowed  to  become 
so  unjust,  so  degrading  to  noble  manhood 
and  so  far  below  the  standard  of  other  coun- 
tries as  to  practically  preclude  the  enlistment 
of  self-respecting  American  youths  in  the 
foreign  trade. 

It  was  this. condition,  emphasized  by  the 
strenuous  and  unavailing  exertions  of  the 
Navy  Department  to  procure  suitable  re- 
cruits for  our  new  war  ships,  which  at  length 
aroused  our  national  legislature  to  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  and  resulted  in  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  guaranteeing  our  seamen  some 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen,  and 


a  modicum  at  least  of  the  legal  protection  to 
which  all  citizens  are  entitled. 

Altho  tlie  new  law  is  but  a  compromise  at 
best,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment ill  niMuy  respects,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
vast  improvement  over  existing  law. 

No  more  will  our  seamen  be  helpless  vic- 
tims of  vicious  and  brutal  sea-tyrants,  nor 
the  prey  of  designing  and  unscrupulous  vil- 
lains ashore.  No  more  will  the  wrongs  of 
seamen  remain  unavenged  by  legal  methods 
by  reason  of  ambiguous  phraseology  in  the 
statutes.  No  more  will  our  seamen  be  per- 
mitted to  rot  and  die  of  scurvy  and  other 
scorbutic  ailments  for  lack  of  proper  and 
sufficient  food;  nor  be  compelled  to  sign 
away  their  right  to  demand  their  "  scale  of 
provisions  "  in  order  to  obtain  employment. 
Never  again  will  the  American  public  wit- 
ness the  degrading  spectacle  of  free-born 
men  being  dragged  through  the  streets  to 
prison  in  shackles  for  refusing  to  join  an  un- 
seaworthy  ship.  And  never  again  will  an 
American  citizen  be  prosecuted  criminally 
for  secreting  a  hapless  seaman  to  preserve 
him  from  the  inquisitorial  methods  of  pun- 
ishment often  resorted  to  in  the  interests  of 
"  discipline  "  on  American  ships. 

And  when  this  nation  rises  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  its  own  responsibility  and  manifest 
duty  to  the  sailor,  and  provides  proper  laws 
for  his  protection  and  adequate  means  for 
their  enforcement,  both  our  merchant  marine 
and  navy  will  become  Americanized,  sea- 
manship will  become  an  t.  honorable  calling, 
and  American  boys  will  go  to  sea. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAI^  LEAGUE  EXHIBITION 


BS'    SOPHIA    A.     WALKER. 


The  Architectural  League  exhibition  in 
New  York  is  primarily  architectural,  but  the 
sculptors  in  years  when  they  have  no  exhibi- 
tion of  their  own  send  liberally,  and  all  sorts 
of  decorative  work  and  art  craftsmanship  is 
welcomed,  and  there  are  charming  water 
color  souvenirs  de  voyage,  containing  archi- 
tectural motives,   so  that  the  exhibition   is 


very  wide  in  its  range  of  interest.      More- 
over it  is  free  five  days  in  the  week. 

The  Architects  reserve  the  large  Vander- 
bilt  Gallery  as  their  stronghold,  and  one 
sees  as  soon  as  he  enters  that  the  idea  of  a 
complete  model  in  plaster,  showing  the 
architect's  contemplated  treatment  in  detail, 
is  much  in  favor,  so  that  the  modest  model 
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by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Marshall,  who  has  been  ad- 
vocating this  mode  of  expression  for  years, 
is  quite  put  in  the  shade  of  the  elaborate 
representations  of  residences  for  certain 
Fifth  avenue  potentates. 

Since  so  few  people  can  form  any  concep- 
tion from  plans  and  elevations  of  what  the 
building  will  be  like,  or  even  from  the  per- 
spective slvctch,  especially  when  it  seeks 
striking  effects  rather  than  truth,  as  in  the 
clever  Japanesque  pictures  by  Mr.  Magon- 
igle— is  it  not  an  excellent  idea  to  present  a 
modeled  sketch? 

The  largest  of  these  is  for  the  Main  Build- 
lug,  U.  S.  Immigrant  Station,  Ellis  Island, 
and  it  gives  a  fine  impression  of  a  gateway 
through  which  so  many  enter  the  New 
World.  This  is  the  most  advanced  of  two 
or  three  buildings  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  put  into  competition  when  em- 
powered by  the  new  law,  and  architects  are 
much  interested  in  its  success.  Certainly 
Messrs.  Boring  and  Tilton  could  not  be  ex- 
celled in  the  massive  effect  of  their  portal 
bj''  any  Government  architect. 

The  plaster  studies  for  two  houses  and  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  at  Islip, 
L.  I.,  show  an  Interesting  solution  of  some 
sea-shore  problems.  The  houses,  in  the  style 
of  Italian  villas,  apparently  made  from  sand 
and  cement,  are  placed  in  relation  to  an  in- 
let, and  each  has  its  walled  garden  protected 
from  the  shifting  sand. 

The  study  for  the  house  of  Mr.  Clark,  the 
Montana  Senator,  Fifth  avenue  and  Seventy- 
seventh  street,  is  marvelously  elaborated 
with  open  tower,  balconies  and  sculpture  in 
the  French  Renaissance  style.  The  plans 
show  that  a  sculpture  gallery  is  to  occupy 
the  part  of  the  main  floor— the  second — which 
comes  in  the  tower.  This  has  a  street  en- 
trance for  the  public,  and  beyond  is  a  large 
picture  gallery,  w^hich  can  be  converted  into 


a  tlieatre  by  lifting  a  part  of  the  floor,  bring- 
ing with  it  the  stage  from  below.  At  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  these  rooms  is  the  line 
of  private  apartments,  -yvhich  will  give  a 
vista  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet 
through  the  sculpture  gallery.  This  house, 
costing  $1,500,000,  was  awarded  in  competi- 
tion to  Lord,  Hewlett  &  Hull,  and  Mr.  Hew- 
lett's strength  in  interior  decoration  is  shown 
even  in  these  earlier  drawings. 

An  entire  store  fagade  in  glazed  terra  cotta 
in  varied  colors  by  the  Perth  Amboy  Terra 
Cotta  Co.,  tho  not  very  beautiful  in  itself,  is 
interesting  as  a  valuable  departure  in  a  use- 
ful building  material.  We  are  glad  to  see  a 
bridge  put  into  the  hands  of  architects,  like 
that  from  the  mainland  to  Goat  Island,  Ni- 
agara Falls,  by  Walker  &,  Morris;  for  where 
the  bridge  is  put  into  the  hands  of  engineers 
experience  sadly  teaches  that  they  do  not 
consult  their  consulting  architects.  It  is 
said  that  is  the  reason  why  the  new  East 
River  Bridge  is  to  be  a  mass  of  ugliness,  and 
London  is  mourning  her  fate  in  the  new 
Vauxhall  Bridge  over  the  Thames.  Archi- 
tects must  employ  engineers,  engineers  rarely 
allow  a  voice  to  architects  in  such  matters. 

These  more  novel  points  of  interest  ex- 
haust our  space.  The  general  trend  of  work 
remains  an  American  adaptation  of  the 
French  Ecole,  often  handled  with  freedom 
and  spirit,  as  in  the  neo-grec  fagade  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  The  large  water  color 
showing  the  curve  on  the  cliff  of  the  Gothic 
mass  of  buildings  for  the  College  of  New 
York,  by  Mr.  George  B.  Post;  the  fine  Law 
Building  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  Cope  &  Stewardson,  and  certain  results 
of  the  Shattuck  prize  competition  calling 
able  architects  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
problem  of  artisans'  homes,  are  some  of  the 
drawings  which  interest  more  deeply  than 
the  mass. 

New  York  City, 


OUR  WASHINGTON  LETTER. 


BY    A    FLOOR    CORRESPONDENT. 


TiiETiE  is  more  than  one  humorist  in  the 
House.  Some  of  tlie  most  earnest  speakers 
unite  the  power  to  provoke  laugliter  with  the 
power  to  draw  out  tears,  and,  what  is  very 
useful  in  legislation,  the  power  to  get  votes 
for  some  particular  measure.  Congressman 
Dolliver,  who  is  capable  of  the  loftiest  flights 
of  eloquence,  relieves  the  strain  upon  the 
attention  and  the  emotions  by  sallies  of  wit 
and  humor  which  are  always  made  subserv- 
ient, however,  to  the  purposes  of  his  argu- 
ment. Then  there  is  Jerry  Simpson,  who  is 
very  quick  and  effective  at  repartee,  and 
who  often  brings  down  the  House  by  some 
telling  rejoinder.  In  his  maiden  speech 
Landis  of  Indiana  convulsed  the  House  with 
laughter.  Mr.  Grosvenor  of  Ohio  shoots  his 
Parthian  arrows  with  great  effectiveness. 
Representative  Fischer  of  Brooklyn  is  brim- 
ming over  with  humor,  but  very  seldom  ad- 
dresses the  House  at  length.  Mr.  De  Ar- 
mond  of  Missouri  has  rare  powers  of  sar- 
casm, and  his  colleague,  Champ  Clarke,  en- 
livens his  orations  with  telling  stories.  But 
the  humorist,  par  excellence,  of  the  House  is 
John  Allen  of  Mississippi.  He  seldom  inter- 
jects a  sentence  into  a  debate,  never  returns 
an  angry  or  bitter  retort.  There  is  no  acid- 
ity in  his  wit.  His  humor  is  good  humor. 
When  he  gets  up  to  make  a  twenty  minutes' 
speech,  as  he  did  this  afternoon,  the  House 
listens  with  the  greatest  attention  and,  altho 
it  is  -^Mthin  the  last  three  days  of  the  session, 
the  House  extends  his  time  twice  for  the 
sake  of  hearing  him  through.  As  I  said  last 
week,  the  House  of  Representatives  is  too 
large.  One  reason  it  is  too  large  is  because 
members  talk  to  each  other  instead  of  listen- 
ing. But  the  House  is  not  too  large  for  John 
Allen,  First,  because  he  has  voice  enough, 
and  second,  because  he  always  gets  the  ears 
of  the  floor  as  well  as  of  the  galleries.  Mr. 
Allen,  or  John  Allen,  as  he  is  generally 
called,  is  not  so  picturesque  in  his  appear- 
ance as  some  other  men,  but  he  is  pictur- 
esque in  his  style.  His  diction  is  plain, 
homespun   Saxon,   lighted   up   with   original 


turns  of  expression.  The  House  listens  be- 
cause it  expects,  and  its  expectation  is  al- 
ways fulfllled.  There  is  a  certain  raciness 
in  his  slow,  peculiar,  expressive  drawl.  Read 
in  cold  type  in  the  Record,  it  loses  that  twang 
of  personality  which  Mr.  Allen  throws  into 
it,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  transfer  it  easily 
to  your  columns.  The  attempt  to  do  so  is 
like  the  description  of  fruit  in  a  horticultural 
catalog- -you  have  the  form  and  something 
of  the  color,  without  the  flavor  and  the 
aroma. 

The  opening  remarks  of  Mr.  Allen  had 
some  relation  to  the  bill  of  which  he  was 
speaking.  He  referred  humorously  to  the 
war  tax  and  the  licking  of  stamps  it  has  oc- 
casioned, and  prophesied  that  at  the  next 
election  people  would  stop  licking  stamps 
and  lick  the  Republican  party.  He  declared 
that  he  and  his  friends  of  the  South  had  had 
enough  of  the  white  man's  burden. 

But  the  most  amusing  part  was  his  de- 
fense of  the  town  of  Tupelo,  Miss.,  in  which 
he  lives.  It  was  in  reply  to  an  article  in  a 
Washington  paper  entitled  "  In  John  Allen's 
Town,"  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  a 
young  lady.  He  devoted  the  extra  five  min- 
utes voted  him  by  the  House  to  a  humorous 
description  of  Tupelo,  which  he  declared 
"  had  more  room  to  build  on  and  more  room 
to  grow  in  than  has  the  city  of  New  York." 
The  laughter  occasioned  by  his  sallies  must 
have  given  the  blood  in  the  brains  of  the 
tired  members  a  decidedly  exhilarated  flow. 
It  was  like  a  homeopathic  dose  of  dramatic 
entertainment.  Then  they  went  to  work 
again. 

If  the  schoolboys  who  are  studying  early 
American  history  could  have  been  in  the 
United  States  Senate  the  other  day  they 
Avould  have  been  delighted  to  see  how  well 
one  could  recite  the  lesson  about  John  Smith 
and  the  "  dear  and  blessed  Pocahontas." 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Wellcome,  an  American  citi- 
zen living  in  England,  the  generous  and  in- 
fluential friend  of  the  Metlakahtla  Indians, 
who  secured  their  removal  from  British  Co- 
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luiubia  to  what  promised  to  be  a  better 
chance  for  their  freedom  and  development, 
has  presented  to  the  Senate  a  fine  copy  of  an 
oil  portrait  which  hanj;s  at  Boot  in  Hall, 
Norfolk,  England,  the  former  seat  of  the 
liolfe  family.  The  original  is  from  the  brush 
of  l)e  T*asse,  an  emincjit  artist  of  a  former 
century.  Upon  the  canvas  of  the  original 
are  the  words:  "  Matoaka  Rebecka,  filia  po- 
tentis  Princ:  I*owhatani  Imp.  Virginia."  Be- 
low are  the  Avords:  "  Motoake,  alias  Re- 
becka, daughter  of  the  mighty  Prince  Pow- 
hathani,  Emperour  of  Attanough  Komouck 
of  Virginia;  a  Christian  converted  and  mar- 
ried to  the  worshypfull  Mr.  Thomas  Rolff. 
Aged  21,  IGIG." 

Senator  Daniel  of  Virginia  gave  an  inter- 
esting sketch  of  the  romantic  incident  and 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  brave  and  gen- 
erous Indian  princess,  whom  John  Fiske 
claims  to  be  "  one  of  the  noblest  and  loveli- 
est characters  in  American  history."  After 
listening  to  this  bit  of  historic  reminiscence 
—a  choice  mosaic  set  into  the  every-day  life 
of  the  present— the  Senate  voted  to  authorize 
the  Committee  on  the  Library  to  accept  the 
portrait,  hang  it  suitably  and  return  thanks 
to  Mr.  Wellcome.  With  the  fair  Indian 
maiden  in  the  Senate  and  a  full  length  statue 
of  Frances  Willard  planned  for  the  gallery 
of  statues,  the  monotony  of  masculine  patri- 
otism will  be  gracefully  and  acceptably 
broken. 

We  are  in  the  hurry  of  the  last  few  days 
of  the  session.  The  lethargy  w^hich  is  often 
noticeable  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  the 
long  session,  when  Congress  may  run  until 
June  or  July,  is  lacking.  Everything  is  rush- 
ing and  everywhere  there  is  excitement. 
Congress  is  expecting  to  do  in  three  days 
the  work  of  two  weeks.  Next  to  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  or  the  Wall  Street  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  arena  of  the  House  shows  the 
greatest  activity.  A  dozen  men  are  on  the 
floor  at  once  seeking  for  recognition  and  hop- 
ing to  put  through  long-delayed  bills.  There 
is  but  little  lounging  in  the  cloak-room  and 
there  are  a  good  many  conferences  in  the 
lobby.  The  committee  rooms  are  mostly  de- 
serted, the  preliminary  w^ork  has  already 
been  done  there;  the  critical  time  has  come 
to  get  it  through  the  House. 

The  Senate  proceeds  more  quietly,  for  it 


is  but  a  quarter  as  large  as  the  House  and 
Senators  must  move  decorously.  Neverthe- 
less the  interest  in  public  legislation  there 
cannot  be  concealed,  and  when  a  flood  of 
bills  comes  over  from  the  House,  ready  for 
action  by  the  Senate,  many  Senators  find  it 
their  duty  and  their  interest  to  push  the  bills 
which  pertain  to  their  States.  There  is  al- 
Avays  what  may  be  called  a  bill-jam  at  the 
end  of  the  session.  A  great  many  bills  pass 
the  House  which  are  clogged  in  the  Senate, 
and  a  good  many  pass  the  Senate  which 
never  get  through  the  sluiceways  of  the 
House.  Therefore  it  is  that  some  agreement 
of  the  leaders  of  both  houses  is  necessary  if 
the  great  measures  are  to  pass.  The  big  fish 
are  generally  taken  care  of,  but  the  small 
fry  must  swim  for  themselves.  The  appro- 
priation bills  are,  of  course,  of  the  first  con- 
sideration in  point  of  importance,  very  often 
the  last,  however,  in  point  of  time.  It  some- 
times occurs  at  the  end  of  the  session  that 
the  clock  must  be  put  back  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes for  the  passage  of  an  appropriation  bill, 
or  some  measure  absolutely  necessary.  Mem- 
bers recall  the  action  of  that  Speaker  w^ho 
determined  to  keep  strictly  within  the  letter 
of  the  law,  and,  when  the  clock  reached 
tAvelve,  brought  dowm  his  gavel  and  declared 
the  House  adjourned,  tho  an  appropriation 
bill  was  pending  at  the  time  and  only  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  more  would  have  been 
necessary  for  its  passage.  This  promptness 
on  the  part  of  the  Speaker  necessitated  an 
extraordihary  session  for  the  passage  of  the 
bill  and  cost  the  Government  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  that  might  have  been  saved 
if  the  hands  of  the  clock  had  been  set  back. 
But  before  the  last  day  and  hour  arrive 
there  is  a  kaleidoscopic  change  among  the 
members.  There  are  always  some  whose 
sands  of  office  run  out,  and  as  they  fall  to 
the  bottom  the  inversion  of  the  glass  brings 
down  the  new  showier,  the  recently  elected 
who  come  to  spy  out  the  land.  The  scene  in 
the  Capitol  is  then  characteristically  Ameri- 
can. Those  who  were  defeated  at  the  last 
election  joke  over  their  own  downfall.  They 
welcome  with  cordiality  the  men  who  suc- 
ceed them,  see  that  they  meet  their  fellow 
members,  and  observe  the  golden  rule  after 
a  fashion  usually  deemed  impossible  in  pol- 
itics. 


LITERATURE. 


POLICE  AND  CRIME.* 

The  author  of  lliese  striking  volumes  is 
one  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Inspectors 
of  Police,  the  *'  John  Howard  "  <^o\(\  medal- 
ist, and  has  published  several  well-known 
and  valuable  works  on  criminal  institutions. 

These  volumes,  though  they  do  not  assume 
to  be  a  general  history  of  crime,  are  in  some 
respects  far  more  interesting  to  the  general 
reader  than  such  a  work  could  be,  tho 
they  cannot  claim  much  scientific  char- 
acter. No  attempt  is  made  in  them  at 
any  general  classification  of  crime  or  crim- 
inals, and  they  present  only  very  limited 
means  of  comparing  the  crime  of  different 
periods  and  countries,  or  reaching  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  progress  of  law,  order  and 
civil  morality  in  this  country. 

The  author  believes  that  the  potential 
germs  of  criminality  are  naturally  present  in 
us  all,  restrained  by  tlie  happier  influences 
of  moral  training,  or  waiting  to  be  revealed 
when  malign  opportunity  takes  part  in  the 
process  and  reveals  the  thief.  In  this  sense 
he  quotes  approvingly  the  story  told  in  the 
life  of  John  Newton  (not  of  John  Bradford 
as  given  here),  who  after  his  conversion,  see- 
ing an  unhappy  man  led  out  to  execution, 
cried,  "  There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  goes 
John  Newton."  Major  Griffiths  is  no  more 
inclined  to  accept  the  modern  theory  which 
reduces  crime  to  a  matter  of  strict  heredity. 
However  potent  opportunity  may  be  in  de- 
veloping crime,  his  position  is  that  of  the 
Baron  Garofalo,  who  believes  that  "  oppor- 
tunity only  reveals  the  thief,"  but  does  not 
create  the  latent  predisposition. 

The  temptation  to  crime  and  the  opportuni- 
ties to  commit  it  have  been  enormously  in- 
creased by  modern  civilization.  The  vast  ac- 
cumulations of  material  wealth,  its  general 
diffusion,  and  its  exposure  to  violence  in  the 
complicated  system  of  transportation  offer 
temptations  that  might  well  prove  irresisti- 

*  Mysteries  of  Police  and  Crime.  A  General  Sur- 
vey of  Wrongdoing  and  Its  Pursuit.  By  Maior  Ar- 
thur ariffiths.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Two  vols.;  8vo: 
pp.  495  and  483.    $5.00.    1899. 


blc  to  people  who  are  not  under  the  re- 
straints of  responsible  life  or  who  yield  to 
the  seductions  of  an  evil  mind. 

The  great  agency  which  modern  society 
has  invented  and  perfected  as  its  security 
against  the  increased  dangers  which  arise 
from  our  richer,  fuller  and  more  complex 
civilization  is  the  modern  police.  The  pres- 
ent volumes  have  to  do  especially  with 
crime  in  its  relations  with  the  police.  They 
show  what  this  agency  has  done,  not  so  much 
perhaps  in  repressing  crime,  as  in  ferreting 
it  out  and  fixing  responsibility  for  it  upon 
the  right  persons.  They  deal  only  with  the 
most  difficult  and  mysterious  cases,  in  which 
the  very  highest  order  of  criminal  ability  has 
been  matched  against  the  trained  experience 
of  the  officers  of  the  law. 

These  pages  bear  abundant  testimonj''  to 
the  truth  of  which  we  have  often  been  as- 
sured, that  with  many  who  are  engaged  in  it 
crime  is  simply  a  dominant  passion  like 
gambling  or  drink.  We  have  been  told  of  a 
cracksman  in  this  city  who  was  himself  a 
master  mechanic  of  superior  ability,  but  who 
when  the  fit  came  on  and  a  tempting  job  was 
laid  before  him  would  throw  up  everything 
and  go  out  again  for  the  pure  excitement  of 
cracking  a  rich  safe  in  some  deep  laid,  dan- 
gerous plan.  One  man,  who  was  known  to 
be  at  home  in  the  thieveries  of  the  city,  and 
who  had  acted  more  than  once  in  the  resti- 
tution of  stolen  heirlooms,  was  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  T^eipsic,  in  his  ordinarj' 
moods  a  refined  scholar,  who  charmed  com- 
panies by  his  original  translations  from 
Homer. 

Only  in  this  matter-of-fact  country,  as  it 
is  said,  the  cracksman  and  burglar  rise 
above  superstition  and  do  their  business  on 
strictly  business  principles.  Elsewhere  crim- 
inals appear  to  be  victims  of  their  supersti- 
tion, who  take  the  omens,  believe  in  the  luck 
of  gems,  of  numbers,  of  birds,  or  the  braying 
of  a  jackass  on  the  right  or  the  left.  The 
whole  thug  system  is  said  to  be  based  on  a 
kind  of  demonic  occultism. 
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Major  driHiths  has  many  oxeitiug  and 
fascinating  tales  to  relate  of  the  part  in- 
stinct has  played  in  crime  and  its  detection. 
This  is  a  fnnction  of  the  hnman  mind  which 
as  based  on  highly  vitalized  intellectnal 
powers  loses  nothing  of  its  wonderful  acute- 
ness  in  civilized  life,  but  as  related  to  the 
senses  it  almost  disappears  in  civilization. 
Mr.  r.riftiths  gives  examples  of  the  Austra- 
lian l)laclis  following  trails  in  the  pursuit  of 
crime,  Avhicli  read  like  medieval  tales  of 
magic.  Nothing  known  to  us  in  the  most 
romantic  versions  of  the  scent  of  the 
American  Indians  will  approach  the  sober 
narrative  of  these  achievements. 

The  work  opens  with  five  chapters  on 
"  The  Police— Past  and  Present,"  beginning 
with  the  origin  of  tlie  French  police  system 
which  is  attributed  to  Charles  V  (died  1380), 
who  established  this  agency  "to  increase 
the  happiness  and  security  of  his  people." 
It  was  a  dangerous  and  fatal  gift  and  rap- 
idly developed  into  a  despotic  agency  of  the 
most  Intolerable  character.  Our  author  gives 
interesting  and  intelligent  sketches  of  the 
French  police  under  Louis  XIV,  during  the 
Revolution,  under  Napoleon  and  the  Restora- 
tion, with  some  account  of  Fouche  and  Sa- 
vary. 

In  England  the  police  system  is  traced  to 
a  statute  known  as  that  of  Watch  and  Ward 
under  Edward  I  (1285).  It  applied  primarily 
to  London,  but  recognized  the  general  princi- 
ple that  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  police  legisla- 
tion, that  the  inhabitants  of  any  locality 
may  combine  for  their  own  protection.  Mr. 
Griffiths'  chapter  on  the  police  in  England  is 
desultory,  but  clever,  as  it  contrives  to  leave 
the  reader  in  possession  of  a  vivid  series  of 
characterizing  facts. 

Down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  the 
condition  of  things  in  London  and  through- 
out England  was  deplorable.  Robbery  of 
houses  and  on  the  highway  was  carried  on 
by  regular  system.  The  plunder  of  naval 
stores  and  merchandise  on  the  Thames  alone 
amounted  annually  to  over  a  half  million 
sterhng,  or  five  times  that  amount  as  we  rate 
money  now.  Gangs  of  river  pirates  boarded 
ships,  cut  them  from  their  moorings  and  got 
off  with  their  spoil.  The  general  crime  of 
the  period  was  enormously  increased  by  the 
manufacture  of  false  money.    England,  and 


indeed  all  Europe,  was  flooded  with  bad 
money,  the  most  of  it  made  more  or  less 
oi)enly  in  England.  Forty  or  fifty  of  these 
private  mints  were  known  to  be  at  work  in 
London  and  other  country  towns.  There 
was  a  steady  demand  for  their  product,  so 
tliat  there  was  very  little  stock  left  on  hand. 
Every  post-coach  out  of  London  carried  a 
parcel  of  it.  The  counterfeiting  of  paper 
notes  went  on  pari  passu,  and  gambling,  the 
invariable  accompaniment  of  these  vices, 
was  their  gay  accompaniment. 

Even  the  great  Napoleon  some  years  later 
went  into  a  great  scheme  of  counterfeiting 
the  currency  of  the  countries  he  proposed  to 
invade.  When  it  was  discovered  by  M.  Pas- 
quier,  the  prefect  of  Paris,  who  w^as  not  in 
the  secret,  Savary,  the  police  minister,  inter- 
fered and  took  the  whole  business  under  his 
protection  by  the  Emperor's  order.  Then 
came  out  the  strange  fact  that  Napoleon  was 
preparing  all  this  counterfeit  paper  for  use 
in  his  Russian  campaign,  in  paying  his  way 
through  Germany,  Poland  and  elsewhere. 
Like  everything  else  in  this  awful  campaign 
tlie  scheme  failed!  But  Napoleon,  as  usual, 
tried  to  justify  himself  by  saying  that  the 
-English  had  tried  tlie  same  scheme  against 
him.  What  England  did  was  this:  When 
Wellington  proposed  to  invade  France  he 
found  the  English  gold  crowns  would  not 
pass  with  the  French.  He  therefore  collected 
coiners  to  mint  tliem  over  into  French  Louis 
d'or.  It  was  the  first  time  coinage  was  at- 
tempted as  a  military  measure  by  a  gen- 
eral in  the  field.  But  the  full  honest  value 
was  in  every  piece.  They  were  not  like  Na- 
poleon's counterfeit  paper  notes,  which  were 
pure  and  simple  counterfeits. 

Fascinating  as  these  chapters  on  the  past 
and  present  police  of  Europe  and  America 
are,  they  represent  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  general  work  and  compose  but  one  of 
its  eight  parts.  These  parts  present  typical 
cases,  arranged  each  under  its  own  definite 
head,  so  as  to  illustrate  some  peculiar  fea- 
ture in  the  history  of  crime.  First,  under 
the  head  of  "  Judicial  Errors,"  we  have  four 
chapters  on  "  Wrongful  Convictions,"  "  Mis- 
taken Identity,"  "  Problematic  Errors,"  and 
"  Police  Mistakes."  Among  these  we  note  a 
full  account  of  the  famous  Galas  case  in 
France,  which  began  in  intolerance,  ended 
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in  inconceivable  cruelty  and  bore  some  strilv- 
ing  resemblances,  in  its  defiance  of  evidence 
and  justice,  to  the  present  Dreyfus  case,  as 
well  as  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  great  writ- 
ers of  France,  Voltaire,  took  it  up  then  as 
another  has  now  for  Dreyfus.  Then  follows 
a  group  of  four  exciting  chapters  on  "  Cap- 
tains of  Crime,"  seven  among  whom  are 
women,  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  them  are 
both  modern  and  American.  Nor  are  the 
four  chapters  on  "  Crimes  of  the  Highway  " 
strictly  ancient  history.  The  railway  takes 
its  place  with  the  turnpike,  though  perhaps 
we  have  nothing  very  recent  to  match  the 
fact  that  the  Lord  Protector  Cromwell  was 
set  on  by  the  notorious  Captain  Hind  with 
one  other  confederate.  Oliver  had  seven 
men  in  his  train  and  captured  the  confeder- 
ate, but  Captain  Hind  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty. His  gallantries  on  the  road  were 
many,  and  his  devotion  to  the  King  great, 
but  they  did  not  prevent  his  being  hanged, 
drawn  and  quartered  at  last  as  a  traitor  to 
the  Commonwealth. 

In  many  respects  the  most  absorbing  and 
certainly  the  most  exciting  series  of  criminal 
cases  in  the  volumes  begin  with  the  "  Mur- 
der INlysteries,"  and  continue  through  the 
gruesome  chapters  of  the  part  on  "The  Poi- 
soners." 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a 
part  on  what  we  should  call  crimes  against 
property,  daring  and  dangerous  burglaries, 
bank  and  jewel  robberies,  frauds,  forgeries, 
and  the  like,  and  to  a  closing  on  Associa- 
tions of  Criminals,  including  the  Camorra, 
Mafia,  Cartouche,  the  Chauffeurs,  the  Indian 
Dacoits  and  Thugs  and  Thuggee.  The  cases 
described  in  this  volume  are  collected  from 
England,  France,  America,  Australia  and 
different  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  a  marvelous 
series  of  studies  from  the  tragic  tale  of  Eu- 
gene Aram,  which  the  genius  of  Bulwer  and 
of  Hood  has  made  so  pathetic,  to  the  trial  of 
the  Harvard  Professor  Webster,  the  Jumel 
and  Burdell  mysteries  in  this  city,  the  James 
Boys,  the  Brunswick  diamonds,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Brinvilliers  and  other  high 
placed  criminals  whose  names  need  not  be 
mentioned. 

It  is  a  relief  to  be  able  to  add  that  in  a 
work  which  offers  so  much  opportunity  for 
if  not  temptation  to  sensationalism,   Ma^'or 


Griffiths'  pages  are  absolutely  free  from  this 
reproach.  The  style  of  the  work  is  good,  and 
its  moral  tone  sound  and  healtliy  through- 
out. 


At  the  Evening  Hour.  Simple  Talks  on 
Spiritual  Subjects.  By  Ethclhcrt  D.  War- 
field,  LL.D.,  President  of  Lafayette  College. 
(The  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia.  $1.) 
These  "  talks "  have  in  most  cases  been  pub- 
lished before,  but  they  arc  collected  now  for  the 
first  time  and  richly  deserve  it,  especially  the 
last,  on  "  College  Life  and  College  Learning," 
with  its  fine  comparison  of  college  life  to  the 
attrition  of  one  pebble  polishing  another,  while 
college  learning  without  college  life  is  like  the 
banks  of  mud  deposited  at  the  stream's  mouth. 
"  No  attrition  has  taken  place.     Transportation 

is  the  only  force  at  work." Companions 

OF  THE  Sorrowful  Way.  By  John  Watson 
{Ian  Maclaren).  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.) 
Something  like  the  tenderness  and  sweetness  of 
the  Great  Master  breathes  through  these  brief 
sermons.  They  speak  to  troubled  hearts  with 
thp  gentle  wisdom  which  is  alone  able  to  reach 
them.  The  Companions  are,  of  course,  those 
happy  ones  who  in  some  part  or  way  or  sense 

shared  His  last  journey  to  the  cross. The 

Wondrous  Cross  and  Other  Sermons.  By 
David  James  Burrell,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Col- 
legiate Church,  Fifth  avenue  and  Twenty-ninth 
street.  New  York.  (Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.  1.50.) 
These  sermons  are  marked  with  the  author's 
characteristics  as  a  preacher.  They  abound  in 
good  sense  and  good  illustrative  points.  They 
come  home  to  the  reader,  will  touch  his  con- 
science, throw  practical  light  in  life's  path  and 
give  inspiration  for  the  heavy  work  and  re- 
sponsibility of  duty.  There  is  much  in  them 
which  is  as  timely  as  wise.  They  are  fervid 
and  earnest,  and  charged  with  the  plain  mes- 
sage of  the  Gospel. The  Making  and  Un- 
making OF  the  Preacher.  Lectures  on  the  Ly- 
man Beecher  Foundation,  Yale  University, 
1898.  By  William  Jewett  Tucker,  President  of 
Dartmouth  College.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston  and  New  York.  $1.50.)  In  spite  of 
the  stringent  conditions,  President  Tucker  did 
(ind  jr^omething  new  to  say  in  these  lectures.  He 
sets  the  making  and  the  unmaking  of  the  minis- 
ter over  against  each  other,  and  correlates  them 
as  two  processes  which  need  to  be  studied  in 
their  relations  with  the  modern  life  of  society. 
The  reader  will  find  many  bits,  yea  nuggets,  of 
pure  gold,  and  of  a  wisdom  worth  more  than 

gold,  in  these  lectures. The  Making  of 

A   Sermon.     For  the  Class  Room  and  Study. 
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7?y  T.  IF ar wood  Paitison,  Profasnor  of  Jlomi- 
Ictics  and  Pastoral  ThcoUxjy  in  RoclKstcr  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  (Ameiican  Baptist  Publica- 
tion Society,  Philadelphia.  $1.50.)  Prepare'! 
for  the  class  room,  in  regular  course,  these  lec- 
tures will  bear  all  the  close  study  any  one  will 
give  them — the  more  the  better.  They  are  sys- 
tematic, thorough  and  regular  enough  to  have 
all  the  advantages  of  those  qualities,  and  indi- 
vidual and  free  enough  to  make  a  wide  place 
for  the  play  of  all  the  preacher's  personal  gifts 

and    endowments. University    Sermons, 

Preached  Before  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
1873-1898,  hy  John  Caird,  D.D.,  and  Uni- 
versity Addresses,  hy  the  same,  Being  Ad- 
dresses on  Suhjects  of  Academic  Study  Deliv- 
ered to  the  University  of  Glasgow.  (Both  vol- 
umes published  by  Macmillan  Company.  $2.25 
each.)  These  are  two  volumes  of  unusual  inter- 
est, the  first  one  containing  the  academic  ad- 
dresses by  the  late  Principal  Caird — among 
them  the  last  words  he  was  able  to  speak  in 
public,  the  address  for  1897.  To  us,  however, 
the  volume  of  sermons  appears  the  more  valu- 
able and  even  the  more  attractive,  for  in  the 
pulpit  Principal  Caird  was  a  great  master  of 
thought.  In  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it,  his  sen- 
tences lay  hold  of  one  with  the  simple  directness 
ol  a  child  and  the  strength  of  a  giant.  In  those 
discourses  he  discusses  great  subtleties  of  life 
and  thought  in  which  most  preachers  would  be 
simply  swallowed  up,  and  pours  on  them  a  flood 
of  life,  as,  for  example,  in  the  first  sermon, 
"  What  is  religion?  "  or,  "  Evil  working  through 
good,"  or  "  The  guilt  and  guiltlessness  of  unbe- 
lief," or  "  Can  righteousness  be  imparted?" 
For  a  reader  who  loves  to  think  clearly  on  great 
themes,    thei'e    is    no    such  collection  of  recent 

sermons  as  this. The  Gospel  of  Joy.  By 

Stop  ford  A.  Brooke.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  Whether  the  preacher  in  these  ser- 
mons advances  far  enough  to  touch  the  deepest 
notes  of  the  Gospel  we  shall  not  undertake  to 
say.  As  far  as  he  goes  he  moves  in  grace, 
beauty  and  strength  and  carries  his  readers 
with  him.  Glorified  by  the  charm  of  his  man- 
ner in  the  pulpit  and  the  music  of  his  voice,  they 
must  have  been  a  Gospel  of  Joy  to  those  who 
heard  them.  The  same  charm  is  in  them  as  we 
read  them,  the  sweet  notes  of  a  gracious  gospel 
delivered  with  the  added  grace  of  a  fine  literary 

style. The    Conception    of    Priesthood 

in  the  Early  Church  and  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Four  Sermons  hy  W.  Sanday,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  $1.)  These  four  sermons 
form  a  fitting  supplement  to  Moberly's  Minis- 


terial Priesthood.  They  arc  in  some  points  a 
commcnlary  and  exposition  of  Dr.  Moberly's 
view.  Dr.  Sanday's  own  position  is  one  of  great 
breadth  and  catholicity.  These  addresses  are 
full  of  scholarly  point  and  illustration,  and  de- 
serve, every  one  of  them,  to  be  thoughtfully  read. 
The  one  on  Sacerdotalism  is  a  close  approach 
to  an  irenicon,  and  the  closing  number  on  the 
"  Present  Situation  "  is  a  cheering  surview 
which  we  can  neither  be  too  broad,  nor  too  high, 
nor  too  low  to  read  with  profit  and  encoui>age- 

ment. The  Ship  of  the  Soul  and  Other 

Papers.  By  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A. 
(Thomas  Whittaker.  50  cents.)  Mr.  Brooke 
is  at  his  best  in  the  practical  papers  on 
spiritual  subjects  w^hich  compose  the  vol- 
ume. He  writes  in  a  large,  flowing,  musical 
English  style,  and  takes  up  questions  of  the  spir- 
itual life  in  a  wise,  hopeful  and  reassuring  way 
which  few  writers  can  attain. 

The  Ministerial  Directory  of  the  Minis- 
ters in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  Both  Branches,  Southern  and  Northern. 
Edited  hy  Edgar  Sutton  Rohinson,  D.D.,  Pas- 
tor First  Preshyterian  Church,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
Volume  I.  (The  Ministerial  Directory  Com- 
panj',  Oxford,  Ohio.)  This  is  an  uncommonly 
useful  handbook.  It  contains  a  practically  com- 
plete list  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  North  and  South. 
Each  name  is  printed  out  full  in  black  caps,  fol- 
lowed by  an  admirably  simple  summary  of  the 
important  vital,  biographical  and  professional 
facts  in  the  case.  Considering  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  these  statistics  and  making  these  lists 
complete  the  number  of  omissions  is  surprising- 
ly small.  In  addition  to  the  Directory  of  Min- 
isters, the  handbook  contains  a  statement  of 
the  work  of  the  Executive  Committees  and 
Boards  of  the  two  Churches,  with  the  names 
and  location  of  their  educational  institutions 
and  Church  papers.  We  assume  that  the  edi- 
tor intends  to  go  on  and  complete  his  work  with 
a  Directory  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Pres- 
bjterian  family. 

The  Destruction  of  Cervera's  Fleet.  By 
Amos  Hodgdon  Thompson.  (Fred  H.  Smith, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.)  This  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  mementoes  of  the  naval  battle  at  San- 
tiago that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  verses  are 
excellent  in  form  and  their  correctness  as  to 
fact  is  vouchsafed  for  by  Admiral  Sampson  him- 
self, who  wrote  to  the  author  a  cordial  note  of 
thanks,  not  merely  for  himself,  but  for  all  who 
shared  in  the  fight.  The  illustrations  are  good, 
and  the  wiiole  thing  is  as  neat  and  complete  as 
possible. 
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The  City  Wilderness.  A  Settlement  8tu<h/ 
hy  Residents  and  Associates  of  the  South  End 
House.  Edited  hy  Robert  A.  Woods,  Head  of 
the  House.  (Houghton,  MiflBin  and  Co.,  Boston 
and  New  York.  $1.50.)  This  South  End 
House  is  the  so-called  and  well-known  Andover 
House,  founded  in  1891  by  William  J.  Tucker, 
then  professor  at  Andover,  now  president  of 
Dartmouth.  His  plan  was  that  the  House  should 
have  the  character  of  a  university  settlement 
and  stand  for  "  the  single  idea  of  resident  study 
and  work."  What  it  has  become  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  plan  is  well  known.  Out  of  the 
resident  study  have  grown  the  investigations 
which  form  the  basis  of  this  volume.  The  In- 
troduction is  by  Mr.  Woods's  colleague,  William 
J.  Cole.  This  is  followed  by  papers  on  the  ma- 
terial transformation  of  Boston  into  its  present 
area  and  districts,  by  Fred.  E.  Haynes,  Ph.D. ; 
on  Population,  a  capital  analysis,  by  Fred.  A. 
Bush^e;  on  Public  Health,  by  Charles  D.  Under- 
bill, M.D. :  Work  and  Wages,  by  the  head  of  the 
house ;  two  papers  on  Criminal  Tendencies  and 
the  Church  and  the  People,  by  Mr.  Cole ;  Amuse- 
ments, by  Mr.  Haynes.  The  concluding  chap- 
ters on  Strongholds  of  Education,  Social  Re- 
covery, and  "The  Total  Drift,"  are  by  Mr. 
Woods.  These  discussions  are  almost  wholly 
on  the  social  or  sociologic  line.  They  contain 
little  to  throw  light  on  the  religious  problem. 

A  Laboratoi:y  Manual  on  Astronomy.  Bij 
Mary  E.  Byrd,  A.B.,  Director  of  the  ObserDa- 
iory,  Smith  College.  ((Jinn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
.$1..50.)  This  manual  has  grown  out  of  the 
author's  requirements  as  a  teacher.  It  is  found- 
ed on  an  earlier  primer,  "  Questions  on  the 
Sky,"  printed  for  students  at  Smith  in  1893. 
The  object  and  aim  of  the  present  manual  is 
to  lead  to  the  direct  study. of  the  heavens.  In 
its  construction  it  depends  jointly  on  reading 
and  observing.  A  larger  astronomy,  like 
Young's  or  Newcomb's,  is  assumed  to  be  in  con- 
stant use,  and  the  student  is  supposed  to  be  sys- 
tematically observing  the  heavens  and  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  As  to  the  scope  of  the  Exercises 
introduced  into  this  manual,  it  is  larger,  we 
should  think,  than  any  one  ordinary  college  stu- 
dent would  be  likely  to  require,  tho  not  larger 
than  would  be  called  into  requisition  to  meet 
the  needs  of  an  entire  class.  The  Appendix 
contains  a  number  of  papers  of  uncommon  in- 
terest and  usefulness.  The  manual  as  a  con- 
sistent scheme  of  work  on  the  laboratory  meth- 
od, reading  and  observing,  presents  a  complete 
scheme  of  work  and  cannot  fail  to  be  service- 
able. 

Essays   on   the   Uiqhkr   j^ougATiON.    By 


George  Trumbull  Ladd,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  Yale  University.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.00.)  The  essays  which  compose  this  inter- 
esting collection  were  prepared  for  different  oc- 
casions and  some  of  them  called  out  under  the 
pressure  of  debate.  I'rofessor  Ladd's  position 
in  them  cannot  be  called  unprogressive.  On  the 
contrary,  he  accepts  many  features  of  the  new 
education.  His  point,  however,  is  that  they 
are  to  be  adopted  with  judgment  and  in  modera- 
tion, and  not  pressed  so  far  as  to  set  aside  the 
established  results  of  all  history  since  the  world 
began.  The  third  essay,  on  "  Education,  New 
and  Old,"  presents  this  view  most  distinctly  in 
reply  to  Professor  Palmer  of  Harvard.  It 
brings  into  the  discussion  a  close  statistical 
comparison  of  the  results  of  the  two  systems  as 
seen  in  the  discipline  of  the  two  institutions  at 
Yale  and  at  Harvard.  It  was  publisued  in  the 
Andover  Review  in  reply  to  a  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor Palmer,  and  is  based  on  statistics  which 
were  up  to  date  at  the  time,  but  now  ten  years 
old. 

Volcanoes,  Their  Structure  and  Signifi- 
cance. By  T.  0.  Bonney,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R. 
S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  University  College, 
London.  (G.  P.  Putnam  Sons.  $2.)  This 
volume  belongs  in  Putnam's  "  Science  Series," 
edited  by  Professors  Cattell  and  Beddard.  It 
is  a  very  rich  and  valuable  number,  with  a  full 
series  of  explanatory  illustrations.  It  begins 
with  a  chapter  on  the  "  Life  History  of  Volca- 
noes/' and  follows  with  others  on  their  products, 
the  direction  of  volcanoes,  their  geologic  history 
and  distribution,  and  finally  the  theory  of  their 
formation  and  action.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  Professor  Bonney  rejects  the  chem- 
ical theory  as  an  explanation  of  volcanic  heat. 
He  rejects  also  Mr.  Mallet's  theory  of  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  crushing  effect  of  pressure.  The 
theory  on  which  he  falls  back  is  that  which  has 
prevailed  among  geologists,  of  heat  produced  by 
strain  of  the  tightening  of  the  earth's  layers  as 
they  cool  and  contract.  We  cannot  discuss 
here  the  strictly  scientific  line  of  reasoning  by 
which  the  theory  is  tested,  and  its  application 
to  the  facts  shown.  The  volume  makes  an  ex- 
cellent manual  and  with  very  few  exceptions  is 
fully  intelligible  to  general  readers. 

Afterwards,  and  Other  Stories,  by  Ian 
Maclaren  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50),  is  a 
a  new  collection  which  will  be  eagerly  welcomed 
and  read  by  Dr.  Watson's  numerous  admirers  in 
this  country.  The  stories  have  in  them  the 
freshness  and  the  human  charm  of  a  volume  of 
lights  and  shadows  of  parish  life, 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  biography  of  the  late  William  Monis 
will  be  published  in  London  early  in  April. 

.  . .  .  M.  Lavignac's  "  Music  and  Musicians  " 
in  translation  is  promised  for  an  early  date  by 
Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  Mr.  II.  E.  Kreh- 
biel  has  added  some  pages  on  music  in  America. 

M.  Edouard  Rod,  the  French  critic  and 

litterateur,  has  lately  arrived  in  this  country. 
Before  the  "  Cercle  Frangais  "  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity M.  Rod  is  to  give  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  "  History  of  French  Dramatic  Poetry." 

....Richard  Henry  Stoddard  has  been  pre 
vailed  upon  to  write  reminiscences  of  the  days 
when  he  was  one  of  the  group  numbering  Haw- 
thorne, Lowell,  Emerson,  Poe,  Longfellow  and 
Bryant  among  its  members.  They  will  appear 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

....  Mrs.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock  and  Miss 
Van  Buren,  during  the  summer  of  1898,  made 
a  journey  into  the  Klondike  region  together. 
A  careful  record,  vivaciously  written,  of  the 
trip,  with  100  illustrations  and  a  new  map, 
will  form  a  volume  to  be  published  early  by  the 
Putnams. 

..-.M.  .Tnsserand,  who  has*  just  been  ap- 
pointed French  Minister  to  Copenhagen,  is  a 
Shakespearian  critic  of  some  note.  Through 
Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  he  will  publish  an 
English  edition  of  his  "  Shakespeare  in  France 
Under  the  Old  Regime."  Sixty  plates  from  old 
seventeenth  century  prints  will  illustrate  the 
scenery  and  stage  setting  of  those  days.  M. 
Jusserand's  "  England  in  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury "  had  the  distinction  of  being  crowned  by 
the  French  Academy. 

.  ..  .One  of  the  notable  features  in  prominent 
German  journals,  especially  the  theological 
periodicals,  is  the  remarkable  interest  shown  for 
the  religious  thought  of  the  English  speaking 
world.  The  Christliche  Welt,  of  Leipsig, 
edited  most  skillfully  by  Dr.  M.  Rade,  is  the 
popular  organ  of  the  more  liberal  clans  in  the 
German  Church,  and  it  is  claimed  to  be  the 
most  widely  circulated  church  paper  in  the  coun- 
try ;  No.  46  of  the  current  volume  of  this  paper 
contains  a  lengthy  article  by  a  prominent  theo- 
logian, showing  the  necessity  that  exists  for  Ger- 
man Christians  to  make  good  use  of  the  litera- 
tures of  the  English  and  American  Protestant 
churches. 

....  Henry  Froude,  the  American  representa- 
tive of  the  Oxford  University  Press,  requests 
the  publication  of  the  following  memorandum, 
issued  by  authority  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Presses  : 

A  statement  has  been  circulated  in  the  Ameri- 
can newspapers  to  the  effect  that  the  publication 
of  an  edition  of  the  Revisea  Version  of  the  Bible, 


in  which  the  American  prcUvi-nrcH  iiitlu-rto  printod 
in  an  Ai)[)ciuli\-  l)avc  Ix'cn  incori)oratcfJ  in  the 
text,  is  a  violaLion  of  llic  coiiipacL  made  in  1877 
between  the  iOnglish  University  Presses  and  the 
American    Itevlsion    Committee. 

It  is  desirable  that  sucli  a  statement,  imputing 
(lislionorai)le  conrlnct  to  the  University  Presses, 
should  not  pass  unnoticed,  and  it  Is  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  Agree- 
ment with  the  American  Revisers  on  this  point. 

After  protracted  negotiations  with  regard  to 
the  co-operation  of  the  American  Ilevision  Com- 
mittee, a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  University  Presses,  August  3,  1877, 
and  accepted  and  ratilied  by  the  American  Com- 
mittee on  the  28th  of  September  following.  The 
7th  Clause  of  this  Agreement  stands  thus : 

"  The  American  Committee  will  in  no  case  in- 
terfere with  the  interests  of  the  two  University 
I'resses  in  the  Revised  Version  as  finally  settled. 

"  They  will  do  what  lies  in  their  power  to  pro- 
mote the  freest  circulation  of  the  editions  of  the 
University  Presses  in  the  United  States,  not  only 
by  abstaining  from  issuing  any  editions  of  their 
own,  but  by  recognizing  the  editions  of  the  Uni- 
versity Presses  as  the  authorized  editions,  and  in 
all  proper  ways  favoring  such  issues  and  dis- 
couraging irresponsible  issues,  for  the  period  of 
fourteen  years." 

There  is  no  compact,  express  or  implied,  that 
the  University  Presses  were  prohibited  from  issu- 
ing, if  they  thought  proper,  either  during  the 
period  of  fourteen  years  or  after  its  expiration, 
such  an  edition  as  has  recently  been  published 
by  them   in  the  United   States. 

In  ratifying  the  Agreement  the  American  Com- 
mittee wisely  undertook  only  to  do  what  lay  in 
their  power  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity Presses,  and  this  undertaliing  they  have 
loyally  fulfilled.  But  they  have  not  of  course 
been  able  to  check  the  issue  of  surreptitious  edi- 
tions which  appeared  as  soon  as  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion was  published  in  the  United  States,  nor 
more  recently  have  they  been  able  to  prevent 
Messrs.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons  from  announcing 
and  publishing  in  1896  a  new  Series  of  "  The 
Revised  Bible  and  Revised  Apocrypha,"  and  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  "  These  are  Ameri- 
can  made   books." 

In  the  year  1887  an  application  was  made  to 
the  University  Presses,  by  the  American  Revisers, 
to  issue,  for  use  in  America,  editions  of  the  Re- 
vised Version  with  the  American  preferences  in- 
corporated in  the  text,  or  to  allow  the  Revisers 
themselves  to  do  so.  For  some  reason  the  pro- 
posal was  not  entertained,  although  the  Presses 
were  informed  that  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  such  editions,  which  the  American  Revisers 
were  desirous  of  meeting  before  their  number  was 
seriously  diminished.  Several  such  editions  of  the 
Revised  New  Testament  had  already  been  pub- 
lished  without   authority   before   1883. 

At  the  time  that  the  Agreement  was  made  the 
University  Presses  were  informed  that  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  was  not  incorporated,  and  would 
dissolve  as  soon  as  the  Revision  was  completed. 
They  have  had  no  intimation  from  the  American 
Revisers  that  they  were  engaged  in  preparing  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Revised  Version  for  use  in 
America,  to  be  published  as  soon  as  the  term  of 
the  Agreement  had  expired.  The  preliminary  an- 
nouncement of  this  edition,  dated  December  10, 
1898,  show^s  that  it  will  be  an  essentially  differ- 
ent work  from  that  which  appeared  with  the  delib- 
erate approval  of  the  original  Committee  in  1881- 
1885. 

In  order  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  edi- 
tions of  the  Revised  Version  wnth  Marginal  Ref 
erences,  which  the  Revisers  Themseleves  had  de- 
clined to  undertake,  the  University  Presses  took 
steps  for  the  preparation  of  such  editions.  For 
the  sake  of  such  American  purchasers  as  might 
desire  it,  the  marginal  references  were  in  one  edi- 
tion adapted  to  a  text  in  which  were  incorporated 
the  American  renderings  hitherto  relegated  to  an 
Appendix.  In  dealing  with  this  rearrangement  of 
material  the  Presses  believe  that  they  were  act- 
ing strictly  within  their  own  rights,  and  cer- 
tainly that  they  were  not  doing  anything  in  con- 
travention of  their  Agreement  with  the  American 
Revision  Committee.  The  Preface  indicates  that 
the  book  does  not  lay  claim  to  be  put  forth  by  the 
Committee  now  sitting,  or  to  incorporate  in  the 
text  any  renderings  other  than  those  for  which 
the  American  Revision  Committee  expressed  their 
final  preference  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
the  Reytsed  Version. 


EDITORIALS, 


THE  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS. 

The  final  session  of  every  Congress  is  a 
sliort  one  in  wliicli  tliere  is  scarcely  enoiigli 
time  in  peaceful  years  for  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  great  supply  bills  and  the 
questions  of  administrative  policy  suggested 
by  many  of  the  appropriations  in  them. 
The  Fifty-fifth  Congress  entered  upon  its 
closing  session  confronted  by  much  worli 
of  the  highest  importance  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  legislation  which  keeps  the  nia- 
cin nerj^  of  government  in  motion.  Its  rec- 
ord had  already  been  one  of  exceptional  in- 
dustrj'.  In  its  first  and  special  session  it 
had  perfected  and  passed  the  Dingley  tariff: 
in  its  second  it  had  declared  war  against 
Spain,  devoted  its  energies  to  the  novel  and 
exacting  duties  imposed  by  that  war,  and 
taken  the  first  sf^p  in  westward  expansion 
by  annexing  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  in  its 
third  and  last  it  was  to  conclude  a  peace, 
provide  for  the  army  and  the  navy  under 
changed  conditions,  and  deal  with  great 
problems  in  the  Philippines,  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico.  In  addition  to  these  questions 
and  the  ordinary  legislation  of  the  year, 
tliere  was  a  demand  for  a  Census  act  and 
for  legislation  concerning  an  isthmus  canal, 
a  Pacific  cable  and  other  projects.  The  time 
was  short.  It  is  not  surprising  that  not  all 
of  the  work  has  been  done  and  that  a  part 
of  that  which  has  been  done  is  defective. 

The  act  for  the  enlargement  of  the  army 
is  a  makeshift  or  temporary  expedient,  but 
in  spite  of  its  defects  it  is  a  better  one  than 
the  bill  which  it  displaced  would  have  been; 
not  because  the  institutions  of  American 
liberty  would  be  endangered  by  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  army  of  100,000  men,  for 
that  was  an  absurd  objection,  but  for  the 
reason  that  tlie  original  bill  retained  danger- 
ous defects  of  organization,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  it  migiit  have  deferred  for  many 
years  those  reforms  which  ouglrt  to  be 
made  now.  It  is  true  that  these  harmful 
features  of  the  plan  of  organization  are  re- 
tained  by    the   compromise   legislation,    but 


tlie  limit  of  two  years  gives^  an  oi)p()rtunity 
in  the  near  future  for  a  good  and  thorough 
reorganization.  We  shall  need  more  than 
27,000  regulars  after  July  1st,  1901,  and  the 
laws  to  be  enacted  hereafter  for  a  perma- 
nent enlargement  of  the  army  will,  we  be- 
lieve, carry  such  reforms  as  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Proctor.  The  new  act 
abolishes  the  canteen.  Probably  it  gives  the 
President  as  many  soldiers  as  he  needs;  if 
the  number  should  be  insufficient,  there  is 
a  new  Congress  that  will  increase  it.  The 
defects  of  the  act  as  it  stands  may  be 
charged  both  to  the  unreasonable  attitude 
of  the  Senate  Democrats  and  to  the  opposi- 
tion excited  by  a  bad  bill  devised  by  Secre- 
tary Alger,  Adjutant-General  Corbin  and 
the  heads  of  the  staff  departments. 

The  enlargement  of  the  navy  may  be  re- 
tarded by  the  requirement  as  to  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  armor  plates.  The  Depart- 
ment is  authorized  to  begin  the  construc- 
tion of  twelve  ships,  but  it  must  not  lay  the 
keels  of  the  six  which  are  most  desired 
until  it  shall  have  induced  the  manufactur- 
ers to  sell  the  armor  for  them  at  $300  per 
ton.  As  no  one  believes  that  armor  of  the 
prescribed  quality  can  be  bought  at  that 
price  the  Department  must  wait  for  the 
Fifty-sixth  Congress  to  cut  away  this  re- 
striction. This  unwise  legislation  may  be 
charged  to  a  few  members  of  the  old  Sen- 
ate; the  new  Senate  will  be  more  reason- 
able. The  construction  of  the  projected 
armor  clads  may  be  delayed,  but  the  Depart- 
ment has  now  a  goodly  number  of  ships  on 
the  stocks  in  various  stages  of  progress. 
Decidedly  to  the  credit  of  Congress  in  its 
dealings  with  the  navy  stands  the  passage 
of  the  Personnel  bill,  a  measure  of  great 
merit  and  of  wide  and  enduring  influence. 
And  to  Dewey  was  given  the  supreme  rank 
to  which  he  was  clearly  entitled. 

The  Senate's  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  was  a 
highly  objectionable  one,  and  the  House 
very  properly  declined  it.  The  House  Com- 
mittee's bill,  which  the  House  would  not  pass 
and    which    the   Senate  accepted,    embodied 
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(he  rij^lit  priiicipli*,  but  was  incomplete,  ow- 
ing to  the  deliberate  omission  of  provisions 
wliitli  sliould  huve  been  placed  in  it.  The 
House  sliould  be  commended  for  n^fusing 
to  pass  without  discussion,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  belated  rider  on  a  supply  bill,  a  bill  set- 
tlini;  the  canal  policy  of  the  Government 
and  appropriating  $115,000,000  for  a  water- 
way to  be  constructed  under  the  direction  of 
Secretary  Alger.  The  report  of  the  ^^'alker 
Commission  has  not  yet  been  submitted,  the 
needed  concession  has  not  been  procured 
from  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Kica,  and  no  one 
knows  whether  it  can  be  obtained.  The 
time  had  not  come  for  the  final  legislation 
on  the  isthmus  canal.  Tlie  bill  that  was 
passed  gives  the  President  full  power  to 
complete  those  inquiries  and  negotiations 
which  should  precede  'conclusive  action  in 
Congress.  It  will  not  cause  delay.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  House  ought  not  to  have 
rejected  the  bill  for  a  Government  cable  to 
Honolulu.  The  w^ork  should  be  begun  at 
onc^i.  The  Government  ought  to  do  it,  but 
if  it  will  not,  a  corporation  which  is  ready 
and  willing  should  be  permitted  to  carry 
out  the  project. 

The  Fifty-fifth  Congress  exhibited  a  de- 
plorable disregard  for  the  merit  principle, 
the  acceptance  of  which  is  the  essence  of 
civil  service  reform.  This  Avas  seen  in  its 
approval  of  the  action  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  civilian  appointments, 
and  notably  in  the  shameful  surrender  of 
the  census  to  the  spoilsmen.  There  must 
be  charged  to  its  discredit  also  an  inexcus- 
able extravagance  in  appropriations  of  a 
certain  class  which  should  have  been 
sharply  cut  down,  and  an  extravagant 
tendency  in  other  directions  which  was 
checked  in  the  closing  days  only  by  the 
Speaker  and  a  few  veteran  members  of  the 
House  who  stood  with  him  for  reasonable 
economy.  AVhile  this  opposition  prevented 
the  passage  of  several  bills  which  called  for 
a  great  deal  of  money,  a  host  of  smaller 
appropriations— a  majority  of  them  for 
buildings  and  other  public  improvements- 
were  carried  through  by  the  old  log-rolling 
method.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  two 
years  has  been  enormous.  It  exceeds 
$1,500,000,000,  as  against  an  average  of 
about  $1,000,000,000  for  the  four  Congresses 


imnif'diatcly  preccfling.  The  increase  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  war,  but  the  need  of  great 
sums  for  the  army  and  the  navy  ought  to 
lijive  restrained  extravagance  in  other  di- 
rections. It  did  not.  But  for  the  efforts  of 
a  few,  after  Chairman  Cannon's  warning 
cry,  the  total  would  have  been  much  larger. 
The  Treasury  as  not  inexhaustible,  and  the 
question  of  income  and  expenses  is  one 
which  the  new  Congress  will  not  be  able  to 
ignore. 


THE    RECOVERY    OF    RUDYARD 
KIPLING. 

The  return  of  Rudyard  Kipling  from  the 
very  edge  of  his  grave  seems  little  less  than 
a  happy  miracle.  Not,  fortunately,  as  speak- 
ing of  one  whose  career  is  ended,  but  rather 
of  one  whose  career  enters  a  new  stage,  we 
take  the  measure  of  the  force  he  has  brought 
into  literature. 

Youth  and  strength  appeal  to  us  all,  and 
when  genius  of  the  manliest  sort  is  added 
the  attraction  is  irresistibl*  Kipling's  youth 
and  genius  were  stalwart  and  sound,  true  to 
the  most  vigorous  aspirations  of  contempo- 
rary life  and  finely  sensitive  to  everj^  fresk 
current  of  human  energy.  It  is  not  so  much 
what  he  has  accomplished  in  literature,  al- 
beit that  is  little  short  of  marvelous  in  both 
quantity  and  quality,  as  what  he  has  indi- 
cated as  possible  in  the  regeneration  of  lit- 
erary life  and  thought. 

He  has  added,  if  not  a  new  force,  at  least 
a  freshening  and  reinvigorating  application 
of  force  to  the  art  of  expression,  and  his 
point  of  view  has  been  from  the  first  sur- 
prisingly commanding,  as  if  chosen  by  right 
of  inheritance  from  the  old  masters.  A 
sturdy  manliness,  sometim^es  too  literally 
sincere  in  its  disclosures,  has  given  his  writ- 
ings great  influence  witli  the  average  man. 
His  intense  patriotism,  clothed  in  most  pic- 
turesque, yet  most  authentic  freedom  of 
phrase,  has  touched  not  Englishmen  and 
Americans  only,  but  patriots  the  world  over. 

In  one  so  young  and  full  of  youthful  en- 
thusiasm we  might  have  forgiven  a  large 
measui'e  of  overstatement  and  accepted 
without  surprise  many  departures  from  wis- 
dom in  his  writings;  but  there  is  neither 
puerility  of  thought  nor  diffuseness  of  ex- 
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pression  to  hinder  our  nocoptance  and  thor- 
ough eiijoyuieiit  of  liis  work.  Crudeuess 
there  is,  which  h)oks  sometimes  almost  like 
defiaDce  of  art,  but  behind  it  and  through  it 
we  recognize  perfect  stedfastness  of  vision 
and  sanity  of  thought,  as  if  the  ripeness  of 
age  and  worldly  experience  were  borrowing 
the  spirit  of  unhindered  youth  in  which  to 
present  once  more  a  combination  of  fresh- 
ness, sincerity  and  knowledge. 

He  possesses  the  best  impulse  of  his  time 
and  its  civilization.  In  the  poem  "  Reces- 
sional "  the  spirit  of  Christianity  found  voice 
to  thrill  not  merely  through  the  compass  of  a 
large  occasion,  but  into  the  heart  of  the 
world,  which  was  conscious  of  stupendous 
dangers  and  suddenly  multiplying  possibili- 
ties of  good.  It  was  at  once  a  prayer  and  a 
justification  of  the  meaning  given  to  prayer 
by  our  race  and  our  civilization.  Critics 
could  find  flaws  in  some  of  its  lines;  but  the 
poem  went  straight  home  to  the  popular 
heart,  to  the  conscience  of  the  world's  best 
people.  In  a  different  way,  but  with  equal 
certainty  and  effect,  his  poems  called  forth 
by  large  events  In  the  course  of  the  world's 
current  action  have  struck  a  welcome  chord 
and  aroused  most  remarkable  enthusiasm. 

Kipling  has  a  special  message  for  young 
men.  In  the  main  it  is  the  message  of  ac- 
tion guided  by  clean,  earnest  and  courageous 
self-reliance.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  mere  mor- 
alizing or  of  the  Pharisee's  spirit  mars  his 
work.  He  rollicks  now  and  again,  giving 
vent  to  unmixed  love  of  the  grotesque,  the 
reckless  and  the  exuberantly  unconvention- 
al; but  there  is  rarely  a  lack  of  some  redeem- 
ing element,  even  in  his  extremest  depar- 
tures from  the  standard  of  wise  thought 
and  art.  Very  often  he  makes  the  connec- 
tion between  his  picturesque  carelessness 
and  his  all  but  perfect  insight  into  human 
nature  so  easily  and  so  suddenly  that  the 
surprise  is  like  an  explosion. 

Beyond  question  Kipling  has  Ixmmi  the 
most  considerable  influence  in  English  liter- 
ature since  the  earlier  days  of  Rossetti  and 
Swinburne.  I'ure  art  does  not  owe  him  as 
much  as  it  owes  his  famous  predecessors; 
but  of  what  we  may  call  the  raw  materials 
necessary  to  a  fresh  and  powerful  art,  suited 
to  the  spirit  of  current  civilization,  he  has 
given   us   more   than   both   of   them   put   to- 


gether. He  has  stood  on  the  outer  line  of 
the  choir  with  the  temper  and  thrill  of  the 
latest  world-movement  in  his  voice,  and  he 
has  been  moiH?  intent  upon  what  he  sang 
than  upon  how  he  sang  it.  A  large  sincerity 
and  an  apparent  unconcern  about  what  ef- 
fect he  was  accomplishing  or  what  might  be 
the  world's  criticism  has  added  value  to 
every  line  as  he  delivered  it. 

Greatness  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  and,  per- 
haps, it  is  too  early  to  speak  of  it  in  connec- 
tion with  Kipling.  Few  men  have,  in  so 
short  a  time,  attracted  as  much  of  the 
world's  attention  and  applause.  His  fellow 
men  give  him  unstinted  acceptance  and  ad- 
miration of  whatever  he  sees  fit  to  offer 
them;  and  he  is  not  intoxicated  by  suc- 
cess; it  seems  to  act  upon  him  only  as  a 
wholesome  stimulus.  Certainly  he  has  great- 
ness to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  move 
men  profoundly  in  some  directions,  and  to 
attract  to  himself  the  fixed  attention  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Far  distant  be  the  time  for  a  review^  of 
Kipling's  life  and  works  !  We  rejoice  that 
there  is  preserved  to  us  a  sturdy,  manly, 
health-giving  influence  which  will  yet  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good.  In  our  country 
he  is  as  popular  as  in  England;  America  re- 
joices with  all  the  English  world  in  his  aus- 
picious recovery. 


BENJAMIN    KIDD'S  MYTH. 

A  MYTH  may  properly  receive  the  name  of 
the  man  who  adopts  and*  propagates  it  as 
well  as  of  the  man  who  first  produces  it. 
The  popular  voice  properly  gives  to  Sweden- 
borg  the  name  of  the  multifarious  myth  of 
which  he  was  the  father;  a  simpler  but  po- 
litically and  morally  more  dangerous  myth 
is  that  which  Benjamin  Kidd  has  found 
wandering  about  in  the  purlieus  of  popular 
belief,  has  adopted  and  sent  abroad  as  the 
missionary  of  a  tropical  millennium  and 
which  we  may  therefore  properly  baptize 
with  his  name.  This  myth  we  are  glad  to 
have  two  of  our  contributors  this  week  ex- 
pose as  undeserving  of  belief. 

In  "  The  Control  of  the  Tropics,"  Mr.  Kidd 
says,  p.  48: 

"  The  attempt  to  acclimatize  the  white  man 
in  the  tropics  must  be  recognized  to  be  a  blun- 
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del-  of  the  first  magnitude.  All  experiments 
based  upon  the  idea  are  more  idle  and  empty 
enterprises  foredoomed   lo   failure." 

Again  he  says,  p.  53: 

"  It  is  a  cardinal  fact  that  in  the  tropics  the 
white  man  lives  and  works  only  as  a  diver 
lives  and  works  under  water.  Alike  in  a 
Jnoral,  in  an  ethical  and  in  a  political  sense, 
the  atmosphere  he  breathes  must  be  that  of 
another  region,  that  which  produced  him,  and 
to  which  he  belongs.  Neither  physically,  mor- 
ally, nor  politically,  can  he  be  acclimatized  in 
the  tropics." 

Of  the  tropical  regions  of  America  he  says, 
p.  75: 

"The  pure  white  population  appears  to  be 
unable  to  maintain  itself  for  more  than  a  lim- 
ited number  of  generations  without  recruiting 
itself  from  the  outside." 

For  these  generalizations  Mr.  Kidd  has 
produced  no  evidence,  but  has  simply  as- 
sumed them  as  the  common  belief  which  no 
one  would  contradict,  and  which  he  makes 
one  premise  to  his  conclusion  that  the  white 
races  of  the  temperate  zones  must  now  and 
must  always  rule  the  torrid  zones.  This  pre- 
mise Alfred  R.  Wallace,  one  of  the  acknowl- 
edged authorities  in  biology,  and  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  denies 
out  of  his  own  long  studies  in  the  tropics. 
He  shows  that  Dutchmen  in  the  Moluccas, 
that  Englishmen  in  India,  Ceylon  and 
Queensland,  and  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
in  the  valleys  of 'the  Amazon  and  Orinoco, 
can  work  in  the  tropical  climate,  can  main- 
tain their  health  and  raise  as  large  families 
as  in  Europe.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Europeans  have  been  settled  for  two  cen- 
turies, for  even  more  than  three  centuries,  in 
the  tropical  East  and  West.  It  was  to  the 
Dutch  fleets  from  the  Moluccan  islands  that, 
more  than  two  centuries  ago,  Milton  com- 
pared the  evil  spirits  soaring  in  the  fiery 
concave  of  hell: 

"  As  when   far  off  at  sea  a   fleet  descried 
Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equinoctial  winds 
Close  sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  isles 
Of  Ternate  or  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 
Their  spicy  drugs  ;  " 

and    the    descendants    of    the    first    settlers 
still  flourish  there.  Professor  Blackmau  sup- 


jx.rts    Dr.    Wallace  with   a  wealth    of    testi- 
mony  which   ought   to   be  convincing. 

I?ut  what  concerns  us  is  not  wholly  the 
mistaken  idea  that  the  white  man  cannot 
be  acclimatized  in  the  tropics,  but  rather 
Mr.  Kidd's  other  and  reflated  myth  that  no 
race  that  has  developed  in  the  tropics  can 
ever  Ix;  so  far  elevated  as  to  receive  a  full 
civilization  and  be  fit  to  rule.  White  races 
can  develop  and  can  rule,  is  his  doctrine, 
for  they  are  the  product  of  a  temperate  cli- 
mate; colored  races,  the  product  of  a  tropical 
climate,  cannot  develoj)  and  cannot  rule. 
Climate  is  the  determining  factor.  White 
men  are  strong  because  they  grew  in  a  tem- 
perate climate;  they  can  only  remain  strong 
or  developed  in  a  temperate  climate,  and  so 
must  not  settle  permanently  in  the  tropics, 
but  rule  from  their  temperate  homes.  Na- 
ture, he  holds,  has  handicapped  the  people 
of  the  tropics,  and  they  can  never  be  any- 
thing but  subordinate  to  the  races  of  the 
temperate  zones.    Thus,  he  says,  p.  85: 

"  We  shall  probably  have  to  abandon  the 
idea  .  .  .  that  the  colored  races  left  to 
themselves  possess  the  qualities  necessary  to 
the  development  of  the  rich  resources  of  the 
lands  they  have  inherited.  For  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  the  laws  that  have  shaped  the  course 
of  human  evolution  must  bring  us  to  see  that 
the  process  which  has  gradually  developed  the 
energy,  enterprise  and  social  efficiency  of  the 
race  northward,  and  which  has  left  less  richly 
endowed  in  this  respect  the  people  inhabiting 
the  regions  where  the  conditions  of  life  are 
easiest,  is  no  passing  accident  nor  the  result  of 
circumstances  changeable  at  will,  but  part  of 
tlie  cosmic  order  of  things  which  we  have  no 
pow^er  to  alter." 

That  is  a  very  sad  and  hopeless  statement, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  philosophy  of  it 
contradicted  by  so  competent  a  student  of 
evolution  as  Dr.  Wallace.  We  look  back 
over  the  history  of  the  world  and  we  see  civ- 
ilization making  its  first  conquests  in  the 
torrid  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates, 
creating  there  mighty  empires,  proving  what 
labor  can  do  by  the  closest  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  by  the  most  enormous  construc- 
tions the  world  has  ever  seen.  We  refuse  to 
believe  that  man  cannot  conquer  summer  as 
he  can  conquer  winter,  for  we  have  seen 
him  do  it.  Far  be  It  from  us  to  stand  on 
a    St.    Simon's    column    of    Anglo-Saxon,    or 
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even  Caucasian,  arrogance  and  say  that  na- 
ture has  made  our  white  race  to  rule  the 
world,  and  that  never,  never  can  any  trop- 
ical race  become  fit  to  develop  its  own  rich 
territories.  Even  we  have  been  digged  out 
of  a  deep  pit,  and  what  have  we  that  we 
have  not  received?  We  cannot  tell  what 
education  and  culture  can  yet  do  for  other 
races.  At  any  rate  we  cannot  condemn  them 
to  perpetual  and  hopeless  inferiority.  They 
may  be  undeveloped  races;  we  have  no  right 
to  call  them  inherently  and  necessarily  in- 
ferior races. 


THE  CHURCH  PROPERTY  IN 
PORTO  RICO. 

In  our  issue  of  February  2d  we  spoke  of 
the  claim  which  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  would  make  for  the 
possession  of  lands  and  buildings  which  had 
once  belonged  to  the  religious  orders  in  those 
islands,  and  which  had  been  seized  by  the 
Spanish  Government  in  1837  and  1838  to  be 
*•  administered,"  as  is  now  claimed,  for  the 
Church.  The  seizure  of  this  property  would 
be  made  a  reason  why  the  subvention  paid 
to  the  Church  from  the  public  funds  should 
be  continued,  or,  if  this  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions,  why  the  property 
should  be  restored  to  the  Church.  We  stated 
that  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  the  public  prop- 
erty owned  by  Spain  passes  into  possession 
of  the  United  States,  but  subject  to  any 
claims  that  may  be  made  by  individuals  or 
by  civil  or  religious  corporations. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  question  of 
property  once  ecclesiastical,  and  we  wish  to 
present  the  view  Which  we  understand  is 
taken  by  the  people,  of  Porto  Rico  them- 
selves. 

There  is  certain  property  now  held  by  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Porto  Rico,  and  used  for 
public  worship,  for  convents,  hospitals,  or- 
phanages, schools,  etc.  As  to  the  ownership 
of  this  property  we  suppose  no  question 
would  generally  be  raised.  Much  of  it  has 
been  held  from  time  immemorial,  and  altho 
no  deeds  exist  the  fact  of  possession  will  be 
enough,  unless  in  the  case  of  property  which 
has  very  lately  been  acquired  or  lost. 

But  the  principal  question  will  be  in  regard 


to  the  ecclesiastical  property  lost  in  1837  and 
1838.  This  was  not  ordinary  Church  prop- 
erty but  the  property  of  certain  religious 
orders  which  was,  the  Porto  Ricans  claim, 
not  taken  to  be  "  administered,"  but  abso- 
lutely confiscated.  The  principal  lawyers  of 
Porto  Rico  agree  that  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  annul  t  hat  confiscation,  or  to  have  the 
property  revert  to  the  religious  orders  or 
their  churches. 

A  reference  to  the  well-known  law  of  Men- 
rtizabal  and  to  the  public  acts  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes  during  1835-1838  shows  clearly  that 
the  nature  of  that  law  is  that  of  an  absolute 
confiscation,  without  any  form  of  remuner- 
ation being  either  expressed  or  implied.  Not 
only  do  the  histories  of  the  times  fail  to  men- 
tion any  sueli  agreement  or  understanding, 
but  the  disposition  made  of  the  property 
seems  to  confirm  this  view.  The  valuable 
lands  Avere  sold,  and  many  of  the  monaster- 
ies were  abandoned  and  fell  into  ruins,  or 
were  occupied  by  the  Spanish  Government 
like  the  Government  property,  after  condem- 
nation by  the  application  of  the  law  of  Men- 
dizfibal  and  the  act  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  of 
1836. 

The  Porto  Rican  lawyers  also  seem  to 
agree,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  that  even  if 
there  were  any  irregularity  in  this  confisca- 
tion by  the  Spanish  Cortes  of  the  property  of 
the  religious  orders,  at  the  time  when  those 
were  suppressed  and  their  members  scat- 
tered or  sent  back  to  Spain,  the  fact  that  the 
new  owners  to  whom  much  of  it  was  sold 
have  held  undisputed  possession,  without 
protest,  for  over  sixty  years  will  give  them 
a  perfectly  valid  title.  They  would  make  the 
same  claim  for  the  property  retained  by  the 
State  for  custom  houses,  barracks,  etc.  Any 
attempt  to  recover  these  lands  for  the 
Church  would  meet  the  strongest  opposition 
from  Porto  Ricans. 

In  regard  to  the  parochial  churches  and 
properties,  both  the  lawyers  and  the  people 
believe  that  the  Treaty  of  Paris  will  secure 
them  for  the  Catholic  clergy  and  people.  No 
injustice  is  intended,  and  our  courts  to  be  es- 
tablished in  J*orto  Rico  would  allow  no  in- 
justice to  be  done.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  will 
be  fairly  and  liberally  construed.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  Catholic  Church  ought  to  be  safe 
in  the  hands  of  a  court  composed  of  Porto 
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Hicans;  they  will  certainly  be  safe  in  a  court 
composed  of  American  judges. 


SPRING  POETS. 

Some  people  make  faces  when  the  sprinj; 
poets  begin  to  pipe,  and  there  may  be  good 
ground  for  it  upon  the  whole,  yet  woni  as 
are  the  usual  rimes,  like  "  green "  and 
"sheen,"  "breeze  "and  "trees,"  not  to  go 
further  with  the  list,  there  is  something 
cheering  and  refreshing  in  the  multitudinous 
twittering  poured  from  newspaper  corners 
and  from  the  lower  half-pages  of  magazines, 
about  the  time  when  birds  begin  to  come  up 
from  the  South.  We  are  all  glad  when  win- 
ter begins  to  lose  his  grip  and  the  sun  gets 
a  better  hold  on  the  weather.  The  first 
robin's  song,  the  first  sky-like  gleam  of  the 
bluebird's  wing,  the  first  whistle  of  the 
oriole,  the  first  melloAv  coo  of  the  dove,  will 
quicken  one's  blood,  and  then  the  poet's 
fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  "  long  " 
and  "  song,"  "  gleam "  and  "  stream," 
"  blue  "  and  "  true." 

It  is  the  sincerity  of  spring  song  that 
counts.  We  do  not  exact  originality  or  any 
high  sweep  of  imagination;  just  give  us  the 
sort  of  surprise  that  the  old  yet  ever  fresh 
gurgle  of  the  brook  affords.  What  if  a 
thousand  times  we  have  heard  the  zephyr 
sough  in  the  boughs  on  high,  there  is  never 
any  lack  of  freshness  and  thrilling  sweet- 
ness in  the  sound..  If  the  spring  poets  really 
have  a  song  to  sing  about  "  fresh  curds  '*  and 
"  mating  birds,"  "  tender  sighs "  and 
"  dreamy  skies,"  the  world  is  always  ready 
to  hear  it  in  season.  It  fits  into  the  order  of 
popular  feeling  as  handily  as  it. does  into  the 
newspaper  space  or  the  spare  corner  of  a 
magazine. 

We  declare  ourselves  the  warm  friend  of 
the  spring  poet— but  not  to  the  extent  of 
offering  him  space— and  we  sometimes  find 
genuine  comfort  in  reading  his  rimes.  In 
number  the  species  is  almost  beyond  com- 
putation, and  when  a  swarm  comes  along 
there  can  be  no  greater  affliction  than  the 
musical  assault.  Every  nook  open  to  print 
is  pounced  upon  by  a  myriad  of  poets  w^ith 
rustling  manuscripts.  Just  then  is  an  excel- 
lent time  for  the  editor  to  go  a-fishing,  or  at 
least   up  into  the  attic,  where  Ijis  tacjile  ig 


stowed  away,  for  a  half-day's  work  on  reels 
and  leaders  and  snells. 

Sing,  O  spring  poets  !  sing  !  sing  your  fill; 
but  sing  as  the  birds  and  streams  do,  just 
for  thf»  love  of  it,  and  don't  think  too  much 
about  getting  into  print. 


The  IM-esident  has  appointed  Mr.  Day,  who 
was  formerly  Secretary  of  State,  and  more 
recently  chairman  of  the  Peace  Commission, 
to  be   Circuit  Judge   for  the   Sixth  Judicial 
(Circuit,   which  includes  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Kentucky,   Tennessee   and   Michigan.       Mr. 
Day  was  unknown  to  the  American  peoph* 
two  years  ago,  but  during  the  last  twelve 
months  they  have  learned  that  he  is  quali- 
fied for  any  office  which  the  President  can 
induce  him  to  accept.    The  war  drew  largely 
upon  the  reserved  or  latent  strength  of  the 
American  character;  it  suddenly  developed 
men  in  the  military  service  or  in  the  navy, 
showing  how  large  was  our  supply  of  the 
material  out  of  which  heroes  are  made  when 
they  are  needed.    But  there  was  no  devel- 
opment, no  such  disclosure  of  perfect  fitness 
to    perform    great    tasks    for    w^hich     there 
seemed  to  have  been  no  preparation  or  train- 
ing, wiiich  more  clearly  ilustratefl  the  possi- 
bilities of  American  manhood  or  was  more 
encouraging    and    inspiring    to    those    who 
study  the  force  and  the  grow^th  of  American 
character,  than  the  exhibition  of  rare  ability 
in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  by  this 
quiet  and  unknown  lawyer  from  a  small  city 
in  Ohio.    The  country  is  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing his  services  on  the  bench.    It  is  under- 
stood that  Senator  Gray  of  Delaware  (whose 
term  expired  on  the  4th  inst.)   will  be  ap- 
pointed Circuit  Judge  for  the  Third  Circuit, 
which  includes  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania.    This  is  a  good  selection.  The 
Senator  has   represented   the   best   element 
in  the  Democratic  party.    He  is  qualified  for 
the   ofl^cfe   by   education,    character,   profes- 
sional experience  and  eminence  at  the  bar. 
We  know  of  only  one  dark  spot  on  his  record, 
which  is  otherwise  excellent.    Knowing  that 
it  was  to  be  used  at  Harrisburg  to  help  Sen- 
ator Quay,  he  wrote  a  letter  saying  that  he 
would  be  gfad  to  see  Quay  re-elected.    His 
friends  should  hope  that  this  was  a  sign  of 
mereljV  temporary  aberratiou,  indicating  no 
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permanent  departure  of  Mr.  Gray  from  the 
high  standard  with  which  his  conduct  gen- 
erally has  been  in  accord. 


Every  one   knows  that   wherever   in   the 
South  a  Jim  Crow  car  law  is  in  force,  the 
law  requires  equal  accommodations  for  the 
two  races,  but  actually  the  negroes  are  put 
into  second-class  compartments.    The  same 
inequality  always  appears  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  school  system  in  the  States 
which  separate  the  two  colors.    The  report 
of    the    South    Carolina    Superintendent    of 
Education  shows  that  the  total  number  of 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  is 
275,889,  of  which  number  125,102  are  white 
and    150,787    are    colored.    The  average  at- 
tendance of  the  white  pupils  is  about  27  per 
cent.,  the  average  attendance  of  the  colored 
pupils  about  75  per  cent.    The  amount  ex- 
pended   for    education    was    $731,241.50,    of 
which    $52G,858.20    was    expended    on    the 
schools  for  white  children  and   $204,383.30 
was  expended  on  the  schools  for  negro  chil- 
dren.   It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  it  has 
cost  $4.23  per  head  to  educate  the  white  chil- 
dren of  the  State  and  only  $1.35  per  head  to 
educate  the  colored   children.    In   Beaufort 
County  the  education  of  white  children  cost 
$8.60  per  head,  and  of  colored  children  $1.28 
per  head.    In  Charleston  the  figures  were  re- 
spectively $14.82  and  $2.30.    It  is  hardly  a 
republican  form  of  government    which  re- 
quires education  as  a  test  for  the  suffrage, 
and  then  makes  such  a  discrimination  be- 
tween the  races. 


Chickamauga  and  other  camps  in  this  coun- 
try. Wlio  is  to  blame  for  this  failure  to 
carry  out  the  plans?  There  ought  to  be  an 
.official  inquiry,  and  responsibility  for  this 
epidemic  and  these  deaths  should  be  placed 
where  it  belongs.  If  General  Lee  is  not  the 
man  to  be  blamed,  lie  should  speedily  take 
measures  to  clear  himself. 


In  the  camp  occupied  by  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  in  the 
outskirts  of  Havana,  there  are  sixty  or  sev- 
enty cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  five  soldiers 
have  recently  died  there  of  this  disease.  The 
plans  of  this  camp  ground  called  for  drain- 
ago  by  underground  sewers,  and  before  the 
troops  went  to  Havana  attention  was  di- 
rected by  the  authorities  at  Washington  to 
this  evidence  that  the  health  of  the  men  was 
to  be  guarded  by  thus  excluding  causes  of 
typhoid  infection.  Now  we  are  told  that  the 
sewers  were  not  made,  and  that  for  want 
of  them  the  camp  has  become  polluted  by 
such  sinks  as  were  the  cause  of  disease  at 


We   are   glad   to  learn   that   by   the   new 
Indian   appropriation   act  the   Secretary   of 
the  Interior  is  "  authorized  and  directed  to 
cause  an  investigation  to  be  made  of  the  al- 
leged  cutting   of   green   timber   under   con- 
tracts for  cutting  '  dead  and  down  '  on  the 
Chippewa  reservations  and  ceded  lands   .    .    . 
and  also  in  his  discretion  to  suspend  the  fur- 
ther estimating,  appraising,  examining   and 
cutting  of  timber  and  the  sale  of  the  same 
and  also  suspend  the  sale  of  the  lands."  The 
frauds  in  the  disposition  of  Chippewa  pine 
and  pine  lands,  which  we  have  noticed  in 
detail  in  these  columns,  will,  we  trust,  en- 
gage the  early  and  earnest  attention  of  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    He  may  not 
have  power  to  inaugurate  such  reforms  in 
the  appraising  and  selling  of  the  pine  as  the 
friends  of  decency  and  honesty,  not  to  say 
of  the  Indians,  would  desire,  yet  he  is  now 
clothed  with  power  to  stop  the  fraudulent 
work  which  has  been  in  progress  for  nearly 
eight  years.    Doubtless  this  will  require  him 
to  antagonize  powerful  lumber  interests  in 
Minnesota,  but  help  has  come  from  an  un- 
expected quarter  in  that  the  Legislature  of 
Minnesota    has    recently    memorialized    its 
representatives  in  Congress  urging  that  all 
sale  of  Chippewa  pine  lands  cease  until  1902. 


The  readers  of  The  Independent  will  re- 
member an  article  a  year  or  two  ago  by  Mr. 
•lames  H.  Williams  on  the  "crimping"  sys- 
tem, in  which  he  showed  that  the  American 
seaman  is  about  as  badly  treated  an  indi- 
vidual as  can  be  found  under  the  flag  of 
a  civilized  nation.  We  want  to  emphasize 
the  fact  which  Mr.  Williams  shows  in  his 
article  tliis  week,  and  which  has  not  been 
generally  recognized  by  the  country  at  large, 
that  a  law  has  just  passed  Congress  which 
aims  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  sail- 
ors.   Altho  it  does  not  go  as  far  as  Jack's 
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friends  wish,  still  it  is  a  lonj;  step  forward. 
Even  the  British  rarliamont  has  not  appar- 
euUy  heard  of  this  new  law,  for  it  asked  its 
Foreisu  Secretary  the  other  day  to  inquire 
into  the  "crimping"  system  at  New  York 
city,  which  was  said  to  be  very  bad.  The 
truth  is  that  the  new  statute  offers  to  the 
sailor  a  sure  defense  against  tlie  "  crimps," 
and  the  enforcement  of  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
take  from  these  harpies  their  occupation. 


'i^\^^i  Irish  race,  notwithstanding  its 
gift  at  bulls,  has  reputation  for  a  shrewd 
sense  of  humor.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  it 
will  not  forgive  Joseph  H.  Choate  for  a  bit 
of  rough  joking  in  which  he  indulged  once 
at  a  Saint  Patrick's  dinner?  His  taunting 
his  hearers  on  that  occasion  for  their  success 
in  municipal  politics  and  his  proposal  to  send 
them  all  back  to  Ireland,  were  nothing  more 
than  such  badinage  as  ought  to  have  amused 
them;  and  yet  their  papers  generally  continue 
these  years  to  abuse  him  for  it,  and  now 
they  are  abusing  Bourke  Cockrau  for  saying 
a  word  in  his  honor.  It  is  really  as  funny  as 
an  Irish  bull. 

The  declination  of  his  call  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Brown  University  by  President  Tay- 
lor, of  Vassar  College,  handsomely  empha- 
sizes the  growing  importance  and  value  of 
women's  colleges.  Brown  is  one  of  our  old- 
est and  most  honored  universities,  fonnded 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  its 
presidency  has  invited  the  ablest  and  most 
distinguished  Baptist  scholars  of  the  coun- 
try. But  we  are  learning  that  women  are 
worth  as  much  as  men,  and  their  education 
as  much  to  be  fostered;  and  so  President 
Taylor  finds  it  no  increase  of  honor  or  influ- 
ence to  be  transferred  from  Vassar  to 
Brown. 

....It  is  a  physical  wonder  that  such  a 
man  as  Leo  XIII,  in -his  ninetieth  year,  so 
long  thought  to  be  holding  life  by  the  slen- 
derest thread,  should  this  last  week  have 
been  able  to  undergo  a  severe  surgical  oper- 
ation, with  considerable  loss  of  blood,  and 
yet  make  what  appears  to  be  an  easy  recov- 
ery. He  is  the  one  honored  relic  of  the  gen- 
eration to  which  he,  as  well  as  Gladstone 
and  Bismarck,  added  long  luster.    His  last 


public  act  was  his  letter  on  "Americanism,'* 
and  he  has  always  displayed  the  warmest 
interest  in  America  and  the  American 
Church.    May  he  long  survive! 

....  How  shall  the  Southern  negro  be  made 
fit  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage?  Only 
by  education.  What  does  the  P^mpire  State 
of  the  South  do  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  negro,  whom  it  confines  by  law  to  negro 
schools?  In  1898  it  appropriated  for  white 
normal  and  college  instruction  in  five  insti- 
tutions the  sum  of  $79,814,  and  in  1899  (a 
year  of  unusual  curtailment)  $52,814.  For 
colored  higher  education  the  total  appropria- 
tion  each  year  was  $8,000  for  one  institution. 
Does  the  State  really  want  its  colored  people 
to  be  educated  for  the  suffrage? 

. . .  .The  steadiness  of  the  climate  in  Porto 
Rico  is  illustrated  by  the  report  for  Febru- 
ary 5th-llth  of  Professor  Harrington,  in 
charge  of  the  Weather  Bureau  service  there. 
During  these  seven  days  in  Bayamon  the 
highest  temperature  reached  only  from  82  to 
86;  the  lowest  from  61  to  64;  at  Caguas  the 
highest  ranged  from  78  to  80;  at  Cayey  from 
76  to  78,  and  at  Isabela  on  six  days  the 
thermometer  reached  82,  and  on  the  seventh 
80.  It  is  a  perfect  winter  climate  for  inva- 
lids. 

....The  question  of  giving  Government 
aid  to  sectarian  schools  among  Indians  has, 
we  hope,  been  finally  settled  by  a  compromise 
between  the  House,  which  allowed  nothing  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  Senate,  which  gave  about 
$116,000,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  allowance  for 
the  year  1895.  In  conference  it  was  decided 
to  give  contract  schools  next  year  15  per 
cent,  of  the  1895  allowance,  with  the  warn- 
ing, "  this  being  the  final  appropriation  for 
sectarian  schools." 

.  . .  .One  of  the  little  things  that  occupy  a 
brief  paragraph  in  the  day's  record  and 
mean  much  in  a  nation's  history  is  the  vote 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons  raising  the 
age  at  which  a  child  may  be  taken  from 
school  from  eleven  to  twelve  years.  So 
many  children  taken  from  factory  labor;  so 
many  more  allowed  to  grow  toward  an  un- 
stunted  manhood;  so  much  added  to  a  na- 
tion's intelligence— that  is  the  meaning  of 
the  vote. 


RELIGIOUS. 


HEARING  GOD  SPEAK. 

BY    FRANCIS    E.     CLARK    D.D. 

•'  O  God,  who  art  the  Truth,  make  me  one 
with  thee  in  everlasting  love.  I  am  often 
weary  of  reading,  and  weary  of  hearing.  In 
thee  only  is  the  sum  of  my  desires.  Let  all 
teachers  be  silent,  let  the  whole  creation  be 
dumb  before  thee,  and  do  thou  only  speak 
unto  my  soul." 

Thus  wrote  Thomas  a  Kempis  in  one  of 
his  most  impassioned  moments,  and  thus 
says  to  himself  to-day  every  earnest  man. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  express  himself  in  the 
phrase  of  the  rapt  Mystic,  but  to  every  man 
whose  life  is  above  the  level  of  the  sty  or 
the  kennel  sometimes  comes  a  great  longing 
to  hear  God  speak.  He,  too,  like  the  Brother 
of  the  Common  Life  of  old,  is  weary  of  read- 
ing and  weary  of  hearing.  He,  too,  would 
call  upon  distracting  voices  of  nature  and  of 
man  to  be  silent  that  he  may  hear  the  In- 
finite Voice. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  that  so  many  are  listening  to  the 
Voice  that  speaketh  from  heaven,  that  all 
men  have  not  their  ear  to  the  ground  to 
know  the  trend  of  political  opinion,  that  all 
have  not  their  ear  at  the  stock-ticker  to  know 
the  fluctuations  of  the  money  market,  but 
that  some  are  ever  listening  to  what  God  the 
Lord  will  say. 

There  has  been  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  a  distinct  and  undeniable  revival  of 
the  spirit  of  meditation,  and  it  is  noticeable 
and  most  hopeful  that  a  great  multitude  of 
those  who  ure  listening  intently  to  God's 
voice  are  among  the  young  people  of  the  day. 
Within  a  very  few  months  more  than  thir- 
teen thousand  "  Comrades  of  the  Quiet 
Hour "  have  been  enrolled  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies  alone, 
and  all  these  promise  to  spend  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  every  day,  not  only  in  prayer  and 
reading  of  the  Word  of  God,  but  especially 
in  the  listening  attitude  of  those  who  would 
hear  God  speak. 
It  becomes,  then,  a  matter  of  real  concern 


and  practical  interest,  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing multitude,  how  they  shall  hear  God 
spoalv. 

In  the  first  place,  those  who  would  hear 
him  must  believe  that  he  is.  There  is  no 
profounder  t  uth  in  all  the  Bible  than  that 
contained  in  the  passage  which  tells  us,  "  He 
that  Cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is." 
This  cannot  mean  a  mere  intellectual  ap- 
prehension of  the  truth,  a  belief  that  is 
founded  upon  logic  or  syllogism,  but  a  per- 
sonal, deep,  abiding  conviction  that  he  is, 
and  that  he  is  very  near;  nearer  than  friend 
or  neighbor,  nearer  than  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere, "nearer  than  we  are  to  ourselves." 
Perhaps  we  need  to  go  no  further  in  seek- 
ing an  answer  to  our  question,  for  when  this 
conviction  becomes  a  real,  abiding  truth  to 
a  soul,  it  must  seek  God  and  hear  him  speak. 
But  let  us  give  another  very  simple  answer 
to  the  question,  for  the  simplest  answers  to 
the  profoundest  truths  are  always  the  best. 

How  shall  we  hear  God  speak?  Listen  if 
you  would  hear.  No  sound  in  nature  can  be 
heard  by  the  deaf  ear.  No  song  of  bird  or 
voice  of  friend  or  tinkle  of  the  rivulet's  ripple 
comes  to  the  ear  that  is  sealed  and  stopped. 
He  that  would  hear  God  must  listen  to  his 
voice.    Time  and  attention  are  necessary. 

God  never  forces  himself  upon  the  indiffer- 
ent soul.  A  little  time  alone  with  God  every 
day  is  indispensable  to  those  who  would 
hear  him  speak.  -The  man  who  never  leaves 
his  counting-room  cannot  hear  an  oratorio. 
The  student  who  never  lifts  his  eyes  or  his 
attention  from  his  books  will  never  know  the 
glories  of  Mendelssohn  or  Beethoven.  The 
housewife  in  whose  ears  is  alwaj^s  the  clat- 
ter of  pots  and  pans  and  kettles  will  have 
no  time  or  attention  for  a  sweeter  orchestra. 
So  the  man  or  woman  who  never  listens  to 
God's  voice  will  never  hear  it. 

This  makes  indispensable  the  quiet  hour, 
the  morning  watch,  the  moments  of  silent 
communion  until  our  senses  have  become  so 
refined  and  our  spiritual  ears  so  attentive 
that,  like  Brother  Lawrence,  we  can  hear 
God's   voice  above  the  din  of  the   market- 
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place  and  the  buzz  of  the  school-room  and 
the  clatter  of  the  kitchen. 

The  very  familiarity  of  the  voice  of  God 
in  nature  or  his  word  may  dull  our  accus- 
tomed ears  to  its  sound,  just  as  the  roar  of 
Niagara  is  uov(M'  lienrd  by  those  wlio  live 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls,  and 
the  whirr  of  the  loom  in  the  factory  falls 
upon  calloused  ears.  Because  we  are  famil- 
iar with  God's  message  in  his  house,  with 
his  written  word,  with  his  songs  of  praise, 
we  need  all  the  more  to  stop  and  listen  that 
we  may  catch  his  individual  message  for 
our  souls. 

But  God's  voice  must  be  obeyed  as  soon  as 
heard  if  we  would  hear  him  speak  again. 
The  truth  that  we  know  we  must  practice, 
and  then  more  truth  will  be  revealed.  Then 
shall  w^e  go  each  day  to  the  trystiug-place 
with  new  eagerness  to  listen  for  the  voice 
of  the  Spirit,  and  we  shall  find  by  blessed 
experience  that  the  old  Mystic  of  Kempen 
was  again  profoundly  right  when  he  said: 
"  Thou  wilt  find  in  thy  closet  that  which 
thou  oftenest  losest  abroad.  The  closet  long 
continued  in  becomes  delightful,  but  seldom 
visited  it  is  held  with  reluctance,  weariness 
and  disgust.  To  him  who  withdraws  him- 
self from  his  friends  and  acquaintances  to 
seek  after  God  will  God  draw  near  with  his 
holy  angels." 

AUBURNDALE,    MaSS 


And  now  it  is  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union  that  is  preparing  to  celebrate 
its  diamond  anniversary  in  Philadelphia  in 
May.  Its  record  for  seventy-five  years 
covers  the  organization  of  over  100,000  Sun- 
day schools,  and  it  is  still  doing  a  good  work. 

. . .  .  Colportage  in  Austria  has  always  la- 
bored under  considerable  difficulty,  still  it 
has  been  possible.  Of  late,  however,  it  is 
reported  that  the  special  licenses  in  lower 
Austria  are  not  to  be  renewed  for  the  Prot- 
estant colporters,  only  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bible  being  allowed  circulation. 

. ..  .The  ritualistic  controversy  in  England 
has  entered  upon  a  new  phase  through  the 
open  defiance  given  by  Lord  Halifax  and  the 
High  Church  party  to  the  Archbishop  and 
Parliament.  They  deny  the  right  of  Crown 
or    Parliament    to    determine    the    doctrine,. 


discipline  or  ceremonial  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  threaten  that  if  necessary  they 
will  force  disestablishment. 

.  , .  .(Cardinal  Gibbons  says  that  during  the 
Cuban  War  the  Church  in  Cuba  loaned  the 
Spanish  Government  many  millions,  none 
of  which  has  been  repaid,  for  the  re- 
turn of  which  it  must  look  to  Spain.  One 
Avouders  how  it  got  so  many  millions  to  lend. 
Imagine  the  Presbyterian  Church  or  the 
Episcopal  Church  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country  lending  the  United 
States  Government  millions  of  dollars  !  It 
was  time  for  disestablishment. 

....The  joint  committee  on  the  Baptist 
Home  Missionary  and  Publication  societies 
have  drawn  up  a  series  of  resolutions  advis- 
ing that  each  society  continue  work  along 
its  specific  lines,  and  that  the  Publication 
Society  in  particular  take  pains  to  consult 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  in  its  chapel 
car  and  Sunday  school  work.  The  resolu- 
tions are  by  no  means  very  forceful,  but  if 
carried  out  with  a  real  spirit  of  mutual  re- 
gard will  doubtless  remove  cause  of  com- 
plaint in  the  future. 

Chaplain  H.  P.  Williams,  of  the  Fifty- 
first  Iowa,  at  Manila,  has  written  to  the  For- 
eign Christian  Missionary  Society  in  regard 
to  the  needs  and  opportunities  for  work  in 
the  Philippines.  At  present  the  only  preach- 
ing is  that  by  the  chaplains  there.  Chaplain 
Pearce  has  gathered  a  small  band  of  Fili- 
pinos around  him  and  expects  to  organize  an 
Episcopal  Church  soon.  A  former  mission- 
ary in  India  of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board 
of  Missions  is  there,  independent  and  unsup- 
ported, and  is  seeking  to  organize  a  private 
school  for  teaching  English.  The  opportu- 
nity is  not  only  among  the  Filipinos,  but 
among  the  foreign  residents  w^ho  will  soon 
be  flocking  to  the  city.  The  Disciples  have 
decided  to  undertake  work  in  the 'islands  at 
once. 

. . .  .The  Tuskegee  Conferences  are  becom- 
ing a  national  institution.  The  eighth  of  the 
series  was  held  on  Washington's  birthday, 
and  notwithstanding  the  abnormally  cold 
and  stormy  weather,  resulting  in  very 
heavy  roads,  over  1,000  farmers  were  pres- 
ent.   One  result   has  been  apparent  in  the 
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formation  of  local  conferences,  not  only  In 
Alabama,  where  there  are  150,  but  in  other 
States.  These  conferences  reach  a  large 
number  who  cannot  possibly  get  to  Tus- 
kegee,  and  the  reports  of  their  delegates 
showed  that  the  influences  for  good  from 
them  were  most  powerful.  As  usual,  the 
great  interest  centered  in  the  reports  by  the 
farmers  of  advance  in  land-owning,  in  facil- 
ity of  mercantile  dealing  with  the  whites, 
and  in  general  prosperity.  Schools  are  bet- 
ter supported,  but  much  still  remains  to  be 
done.  The  declarations  adopted  at  the  close 
of  the  confe-ence  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  still  at  least  5,000,000  negroes 
in  the  South  unable  to  read  and  write,  urge 
attention  to  the  serious  questions  of  life  in 
contrast  with  trivialities,  call  for  the  resi- 
dence among  their  people  of  educated  col- 
ored men  and  women  as  a  means  of  raising 
popular  ambition,  advise  cordial  relations 
with  the  whites,  and  urge  the  setting  aside 
of  denominational  prejudices  in  matters 
connected  with  the  schools  and  social  life. 
A  pleasant  phase  was  the  introduction  to 
the  conference  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar, 
who  received  a  most  enthusiastic  welcome. 

,...The  Religious  Herald,  of  Richmond, 
commenting  upon  the  Whitsitt  case,  as  it  is 
coming  again  into  great  prominence,  divides 
the  opponents  of  the  Professor  into  three 
classes:  (1)  those  who  believe  in  some  sort  of 
churchly  succession,  feeling  that  his  histowc 
contention  breaks  the  chain  and  will  never 
be  satisfied  until  extreme  "  landmarkism " 
is  engrafted  on  the  Louisville  school;  (2), 
those  who  believe  that  his  resignation  should 
be  accepted  not  because  of  his  historic  views 
but  because  of  his  method  of  promulgating 
them  and  because  of  certain  errors  of  man- 
ner; (3),  those  who  know  little  and  care  less 
about  the  issues  involved  and  merely  say 
"Why  doesn't  he  get  out  of  the  way?"  It 
then  says  that  the  really  vital  question  is 
"After  Whitsitt,  who?"  whether  his  suc- 
cessor is  to  be  subjected  to  examination  on 
this  history  business  and  whether  his  posi- 
tion on  these  matters  is  to  be  a  test  of  fit- 
ness. The  pertinency  of  this  question  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  already  there  has  ap- 
peared a  statement  that  not  only  Dr. 
Whitsitt  but  most  of  his  associates  must  go 


if   the   seminary   is   to   regain   the  complete 
confidence  of  the  (3hurch.    The  Herald  asks: 

"  Must  we  find  a  man  who  has  no  opinions, 
or  who,  having  had  them,  has  carefully  re- 
frained from  expressing  them  .  .  .  Are  the 
professors  to  be  warned  to  silence  concerning 
everything  about  which  our  heterogeneous  hosts 
may  differ  ?  Are  they  to  walk  very  softly 
liereafter,  to  have  no  opinions  of  their  own 
with  which  some  brother  or  group  of  brethren 
in  the  South  may  differ  ?  Are  we  to  have  a 
faculty  of  automatons?" 
These  last  questions  sum  up  the  situation, 
and  it  is  one  that  the  Southern  Baptist 
Church  must  fairly  and  frankly  face;  and 
not  merely  the  Baptist  Church  but  certain 
other  Churches.  Is  a  man's  position  ecclesi- 
astically dependent  upon  his  historical  con- 
clusions on  matters  which  do  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  affect  his  personal  character 
or  his  Christian  faith?  The  question  is  one 
that  must  be  met  fairly  and  squarely,  and 
upon  the  answer  to  it  will  depend  Iel  a  very 
considerable  degree  the  vital  force  of  the 
denomination. 

....  A  very  curious  story  is  told  about  the 
Encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  on  "  American- 
ism." It  is  said,  with  what  degree  of  truth 
it  is  hard  to  determine,  that  the  publication 
of  the  Pope's  letter  was  brought  about  by  a 
ruse.  According  to  this  story,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  Encyclical  had  been  drafted. 
Archbishop  Ireland  proceeded  to  Rome  in 
order  to  explain  to  the  Pope  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  those  who  were  sedulously  work- 
ing for  the  condemnation  of  what  they  Avere 
pleased  to  term  "  Americanism."  The  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Paul  succeeded  so  well  in  dissi- 
pating the  extravagant  ideas  as  to  the  nature 
of  "  Americanism  "  with  which  the  enemies 
of  America  had  filled  Leo's  mind  that  the 
Holy  Father  virtually  decided  to  withhold 
the  letter  which  he  had  already  sent  to  Car- 
dinal Gibbons;  but  his  plan  w\as  frustrated 
by  the  opponents  of  "  Americanism,"  who 
hastened  to  publish  on  their  own  account  a 
copy  of  the  letter  in  some  of  the  European 
papers.  So  the  Pope  had  no  alternative  but 
to  order  the  formal  promulgation  of  his  En- 
cyclical. In  support  of  this  view  it  is  point- 
ed out  that  tho  dated  January  22d,  the  letter 
was  not  published  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  till 
February  23d.    The  Encyclical  is  concerned 
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Phiofly  with  ioli;;ious  orders  and  congrega- 
tions. It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  ohler 
orders,  especially  the  Jesuits  and  Domini- 
cans, are  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  modern 
communities,  which  are  governed  by  a  less 
rigid  system  of  discipline.  The  opinion  has 
been  steadily  gaining  ground  that  the  SSul- 
pitians,  the  Paulists  and  the  Congregation 
of  the  Holy  Cross  are  better  suited  to  the 
needs  and  temper  of  our  day  than  the  mili- 
tary sons  of  Loyola  or  the  contemplative  dis- 
ciples of  Benedict.  It  would  seem  that  Leo 
favors  the  Jesuit  ideal  of  religious  life.  But 
this  is  purely  a  domestic  question  affecting 
religious  communities,  touching  in  no  man- 
ner the  broader  question  of  Americanism. 
Keeping  in  mind  the  attacks  recently  made 
on  the  Christian  Brothers,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  in  these  columns,  and 
the  fighting  qualities  for  which  the  Jesuits 
are  remarkable,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Encyclical  should  have  displayed  a  leaning 
to  the  old  line  religious  families.  If  the 
Jesuits  have  succeeded  in  scoring  a  point,  it 
cannot  be  said  to .  be  greatly  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Americanism  in  its  proper  sense. 

....We  have  received  the  following  from 
Henry  A.  Brann,  D.D.,  rector  of  St.  Agnes's 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  city,  with  a 
request  for  publication: 

The  Independent  of  January  12th  con- 
tains a  paragraph  injurious  to  the  papal  dele- 
gate, Mgr.  jNlartinelli,  and  contrary  to  the  truth. 
You  state  that  ''  the  priests  are  dissatisfied " 
with  him ;  that  he  shows  "  weakness  of  char- 
acter"  and  a  "disinclination  to  decide  cases 
against  the  bishops." 

Each  one  of  these  statements  is  untrue.  Pos- 
sibly priests  convicted  in  the  papal  delegate's 
court  are  dissatisfied,  for 

"  No  rogue  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw, 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law." 

Possibly  a  few  malicious  German  priests  in 
Rochester  who  are  trying  to  destroy  the  charac- 
ter of  a  fellow  priest  and  fellow  countryman  are 
dissatisfied,  because  the  delegate  will  not  convict 
a  man  without  proper  trial  and  proper  proof  of 
guilt. 

But  Monsi'gnor  IMartiuelli  is  the  type  of  a 
perfect  judge.  He  is  universally  popidar.  He 
is  a  scholar  well  versed  in  theology  and  canon 
law.  He  is  cool  of  temperament  and  never 
shows  bias,  is  always  calm,  has  had  much  prac- 
tical experience  in  dealing  with  men  before  be 


came  to  us,  and  as  he  knows  English  well  he 
has  a  decided  advantage  over  liis  learned  hut 
impulsive  predecessor,  Satolli. 

While  Dr.  Brann  claims  that  several  state- 
ments of  our  previous  paragraph  were  un- 
true, he  gives  no  proof  whatever.  It  is  not, 
as  he  says,  priests  convicted  that  are  dissat- 
isfied, l)ut  also  those  against  whom  no  com- 
plaint has  ever  been  lodged;  men  of  standing 
in  the  Church,  men  of  official  positions,  but 
nevertheless  men  of  thought  and  independ- 
ence. We  have  no  desire  to  injure  the  Pa- 
pal Delegate,  but  cannot  believe  his  policy 
in  some  respects  tends  to  the  best  interests 
of  morality,  notably  in  the  Rochester  case, 
concerning  which  Dr.  Brann  seems  not  to 
have  correct  information.  If  he  had  closely 
watched  that  case  he  would  know  that  not 
"  a  few  malicious  German  priests  are  trying 
to  destroy  the  character  of  a  fellow  priest  and 
fellow  countryman,"  but  that  much  serious 
sworn  testimony  has  been  before  the  Papal 
Delegate  for  two  years  without  a  decision. 
He  would  also  know  that  the  accused  priest 
is  not  really  a  German,  but  came  from  Switz- 
erland, where  he  was  not  unknown  to  both 
the  civil  and  Church  courts,  and  that  a  copy 
of  his  record  there  was  offered  in  the  crim- 
inal court  of  Monroe  County  in  a  certain 
case  in  which  he  was  implicated.  We 
wish  we  might  agree  with  Dr.  Brann's  high 
estimate  of  the  Delegate's  performance  of 
his  official  duties. 

...  .As  the  question  comes  up  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Roberts,  the  Mormon  Represent- 
ative to  Congress,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
some  facts  as  to  the  general  morality  of  that 
people.  It  has  been  claimed  by  the  leaders 
that  the  records  show  that  they  furnish  very 
few  cases  of  criminality.  In  regard  to  this 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Mormons  come  from  the  quiet  peas- 
ant classes  of  England  and  northern  and 
southern  Continental  Europe,  while  the  Gen- 
tile population  is  very  largely  of  the  venture- 
some, irreligious,  restless  class  so  well 
known  in  the  mining  sections  of  the  West. 
It  is  also  true  that,  so  far  as  any  appeal  to 
records  goes,  it  is  rendered  of  very  little  mo- 
ment by  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  INIormon  population  is  gathered  in  vil- 
lages which  keep  few  records  of  any  kind. 
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It  is  also  claimed  that  there  is  less  vice 
among  them.  lu  Salt  Lake  City  the  popula- 
tion is  between  GO  and  70  per  cent.  Mormon, 
but  a  careful  investigation  by  those  inter- 
ested in  reclaiming  lost  women  shows  fully 
80  per  cent,  of  that  class  to  be  Mormons.  In 
the  villages  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
marriages  are  forced,  as  the  result  of  im- 
morality. Perhaps  a  still  more  significant 
fact  is  the  ownership  by  the  Brigham  Young 
Trust  Company,  to  which  Brigham  Young 
left  his  property  in  trust  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  of  a  fine  business  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city,  the  two  upper  floors  of  which 
have  been  rented  for  purposes  of  the  vilest 
character,  the  name  of  the  proprietress,  a 
Mormon,  being  placed  in  full  view  on  the 
street  doors  on  two  sides  of  the  building. 
"  The  place  is  the  most  unblushingly  vile," 
says  our  informant,  of  all  which  he  has  ever 
known  anywhere,  and  he  has  had  experience 
in  slum  work  in  various  cities.  In  the  same 
line  is  the  statement  that  the  Pavilion  on. 
Saltair  Beach,  the  largest  bathing  resort  on 
Great  Salt  Lake,  fitted  up  for  saloon  and 
gambling  purposes  and  where  gambling  is 
openly  carried  on,  is  owned  by  a  corporation 
in  which  Mormon  Church  officials  are  prac- 
tically the  sole  stockholders.  Similar  state- 
ments as  to  the  ownership  of  saloons,  gam- 
bling places  and  houses  of  ill  fame  by  the 
Mormon  Church  leaders,  and  the  support  of 
the  Church  by  the  proceeds  of  vice  and 
crime,  are  too  numerous  and  well  authen- 
ticated to  be  doubted.  So  far  as  appears 
these  are  all  leased,  but  leased  with  full  un- 
derstanding as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of 
them.  To  plead  lack  of  responsibility  is  ab- 
surd. A  recent  letter  from  Salt  Lake  City 
states  that  of  two  persons  who  have  recent- 
ly returned  from  conducting  a  Mormon  mis- 
sion, one  is  now  employed  as  a  bartender  in 
a  saloon  while  the  other  is  a  musician  in  a 
house  of  ill  fame. 


MISSIONS. 

There  are  no  more  indefatigable  workers 
for  missions  than  the  two  sisters,  Miss  Mary 
and  Miss  Margaret  W.  Leitch,  for  a  number  of 
years  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  in 
Ceylon.  Not  only  have  they  done  a  good  work 
on  the  field,  but  one  that  is  not  less  in  impor- 


tance, arousing  missionary  interest  among  the 
churches  at  home.  They  have  recently  pre- 
pared, under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Board,  and  issued  as  an  extra  to  the  Missionary 
Herald,  a  beautiful  magazine  on  "Ceylon;  A 
Key  to  India,"  together  with  an  open  letter  to 
the  constituency  of  the  American  Board.  The 
pamphlet  is  fully  illustrated,  contains  a  large 
number  of  letters  from  natives,  setting  forth 
the  great  value  of  the  work,  educational  and 
medical,  as  well  as  evangelistic,  and  clear  state- 
ments as  to  the  relation  that  this  all  holds  to 
the  Christianization  of  India.  We  have  already 
noted  in  The  Independent  the  influence  of 
Jaffna  College,  and  this  but  emphasizes  the  same 
point  referred  to  then,  that  very  much  of  the 
intellectual  influence  over  the  empire  comes 
from  Ceylon.  In  their  letter  to  the  constituency 
of  the  Board  they  set  forth  very  succinctly  and 
very  clearly  the  situation,  and  urge  that  all 
those  interested  in  this  work  join  in  the  for- 
ward movement  which  has  been  inaugurated, 
both  by  remittances  to  the  Board  and  by  special 
interest  in  connection  with  it.  If  all  would  join 
hands  in  this  the  debt  now  resting  upon  the 
Board  would  be  removed  immediately  ;  the  esti- 
mates, which  have  been  cut  down  until  much 
that  is  very  valuable  has  been  sacrificed,  could 
be  restored  and  even  an  advance  made  possible. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Board  has  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  Luther  D.  Wishard,  formerly  of 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  more  lately  engaged 
in  similar  work  for  the  Presbyterian  Board. 
With  the  great  improvement  in  business  on 
every  hand  there  ought  to  be  no  question  of  the 
success  of  the  undertaking,  and  when  the  Board 
meets  in  the  fall  it  should  report  a  great  advance 
iji  its  receipts. 

....We  have  received  from  the  Rev.  George 
C.  Raynolds,  M.D.,  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  in  Van,  Eastern  Turkey,  a  report  of  his 
relief  and  orphanage  work  for  the  last  six 
months,  a  letter  from  a  couple  of  German 
friends  who  have  been  in  that  vicinity  and  have 
had  excellent  opportunity  to  examine  the  work, 
and  a  financial  statement  of  that  work.  We 
wish  it  were  possible  in  the  columns  of  The 
Independent  to  give  in  full  this  statement.  It 
would  open  the  eyes  of  people  to  the  importance 
and  value  of  the  work,  of  which  many  have  not 
the  faintest  conception.  The  entire  amount 
paid  out  from  the  general  treasury  during  the 
year  was  about  $35,000,  and  from  the  sub-treas- 
ury $9,540,  making  a  total  of  nearly  $45,000. 
This  sum  has  been  received  partly  from  Eng- 
land, America  and  Germany,  and  partly  from 
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sales  of  inalorials.  U  has  been  expended  for 
free  aid  to  the  suffering,  the  healing  of  the 
sick,  the  euro  of  orphans,  the  iiisf  rnrtion  of  boys 
and  girls  in  dilTerent  trades.  For  example,  (J-') 
boys  are  learning  the  shoeniaking  trade,  43  the 
weaver's  trade,  42  are  in  tailor  shops,  12  are 
learning  the  baker's  trade,  8  are  in  a  tannery, 
8  more  in  a  smithy,  while  a  large  amount  of  live 
stock  is  cared  for  by  still  others.  Outside  of  the 
orphanage  there  have  been  1,100  spinners  em- 
ployed, supporting  probably  four  i)ersons  each; 
TOO  weavers  supporting  each  four  more,  making 
a  total  of  probably  not  less  than  7,200.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  480  orphans  have  received  food  and 
25  more  are  in  the  hospital,  so  that  entirely 
aside  from  the  orphanage  over  7,700  people  have 
looked  to  this  bureau  for  their  subsistence. 
The  letter  by  the  German  travelers  and  archeol- 
ogists,  Drs.  Belck  and  Lehmann,  is  cordially 
appreciative,  not  merely  of  the  actual  relief  fur- 
nished to  the  suffering,  but  of  the  wise  way  in 
which  the  relief  has  been  distributed.  In  such 
cases  it  is  very  difGcult  to  keep  clear  of  fraudu- 
lent claims,  but  the  danger  from  this  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  addition  to  the 
boys  who  are  under  training  a  large  number  of 
girls  have  been  cared  for  and  instructed  in  dress- 
making, needlework,  cooking,  etc.  The  failure 
of  the  harvest  to  give  the  promise  of  the  spring 
has  created  additional  suffering,  and  the  Kurds 
have  again  grown  more  lawless,  carrying  on 
their  pillaging  with  a  high  hand.  The  attack  on 
Dr.  Belck  will  be  remembered,  and  the  fact  that 
beyond  the  restoration  of  a  portion  of  the  plun- 
der taken  by  the  Kurds  no  redress  has  been  se- 
cured by  the  German  and  British^  embassies  at 
Constantinople  makes  very  manifest  the  serious 
situation  throughout  that  section.  Similar  re- 
ports come  from  Harput  and  other  places.  It 
is  a  noble  work  and  should  have  full  support. 


BIBLICAL    RESEARCH. 

Interesting  discussion  of  the  proper  po- 
sition to  be  assigned  to  the  New  Testament 
books  as  sources  for  the  historical  development 
of  thought  and  life  in  the  primitive  Christian 
Church,  the  assignment  of  this  position  to  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  scien- 
tific and  objective  historiography,  is  found  in 
the  first  issue  of  Vol.  II  of  the  Theologische 
Rundschau  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  Professor 
Bossuet  of  Gottingen.  The  object  of  the  in- 
quiry is  to  determine  whether  the  collection  of 
Christian  writings  that  have  received  canonical 
authority  are  a  sui  generis  group  and  as  such 
by  themselves  constitute  a  special  and  separate 
source  for  historical  inquiry,  or  if  together  with 


the  other  literary  productions  of  that  period 
they  are  to  be  regarded  a.s  only  some  oi  a  larger 
class  of  literary  remains,  all  to  be  treated  alike 
as  sourcos.  Bossuet  defends  the  latter  principle 
and  method  and  does  so  for  various  reasons. 
Among  these  reasons  is  also  the  face  that  the  doc 
trine  of  special  inspiration  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment books  is  no  longer  generally  recognized 
among  Biblical  scholars  and  for  that  cause  the 
wall  of  partition  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
dogma  of  the  Church  between  the  New  Testa- 
ment books  and  other  specimens  of  early  and 
earliest  Christian  literature  is  deprived  of  its 
raison  d'elre.  A  further  reason  for  the  removal 
of  this  wall  is  the  fact  that  intrinsically  some 
of  the  New  Testament  canonical  books  do  not 
stand  as  high  in  reference  to  Christian  doctrine 
and  life  as  do  some  others  of  that  period  that 
have  not  found  their  way  into  the  canon.  Bos- 
suet seems  to  consider  it  as  generally  accepted 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Pastoral 
Letters,  James  and  Jude  cannot  be  regarded  as 
superior  in  contents  to  First  Clemens,  the  Di- 
dache,  Barnabas,  or  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas ; 
and  that  accordingly  both  the  canonical  and  the 
non-canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament  pe- 
riod should  all  be  assigned  to  their  proper  places 
as  sources  for  the  history  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, without  regarding  the  former  as  a 
unique  collection  to  be  used  and  utilized  alone 
and  apart  from  each  other.  Bossuet  is  not  the 
first  scholar,  however,  to  demand  this  innova- 
tion. Two  others,  Kriiger,  in  his  Dogma  des 
Neuen  Testaments,  and  Wrede,  in  his  ^^Aufgahe 
und  Methode  der  Sogenannten  N.  T.  Theologie,'* 
both  recent  publications,  have  done  the  same 
and  disputed  the  right  of  the  New  Testament 
canonical  writings  to  be  regarded  as  an  isolated 
collection  of  books.  A  practical  application  of 
this  principle,  however,  has  not  yet  been  made, 
either  in  New  Testament  introductions  or  in 
New  Testament  theology.  Among  others,  Har- 
nack,  too,  still  handles  those  books  as  a  separate 
group  of  classics.  Thus,  e.  g.,  in  his  Lehrhuch 
of  the  History  of  Dogmas,  when  he  considers  the 
Johannine  theology  as  of  post- Apostolic  origin, 
he  discusses  it  as  an  appendix  to  the  Synoptic 
and  Pauline  literature.  In  the  Old  Testament 
department  the  principle  has  long  since  been  ap- 
plied, altho  its  formal  correctness  seegis  never 
to  have  been  especially  defended  or  combated. 
Works  like  those  of  Stade,  Holtzmann  and 
others  show  how  the  Apocrypha  and  Apoca- 
lypses are  without  distinction  used  equally  with 
the  canonical  as  sources  of  the  religious  develop- 
ment in  Old  Testament  Judaism.  This  was 
done  as  early  as  Ewald's  "  Oeschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel,''  especially  in  Vol.  IV. 


FINANCIAL. 


TRADE  WITH  COLONIES. 

The  number  of  colonies,  dependencies  and 
protectorates  in  the  world  is  125.  They  con- 
tain one-third  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
earth  and  cover  about  two-fifths  of  the,  laud 
surface  of  the  globe.  About  75  per  cent,  of 
tliis  population  is  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  all 
of  the  governing  countries  are  to  be  found 
in  the  north  temperate  zone.  The  Treasury 
Department's  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Wash- 
ington has  collected  and  published  much  in- 
teresting information  about  these  dependen- 
cies, the  greater  part  of  it  relating  to  rev- 
enues, expenditures,  debt,  and  international 
trade.  Two-fifths  of  the  colonies  belong  to 
Great  Britain;  to  these  are  assigned  half  the 
entire  colonial  area  and  more  than  half  of 
the  population.  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  are 
not  included  in  any  of  the  statements  relat- 
ing to  British  dependencies  or  protectorates. 
In  the  complete  list  of  dependencies  France 
is  second  and  Germany  third,  with  respect 
to  the  number  and  importance  of  such  pos- 
sessions, while  the  Netherlands  and  Portugal 
are  next  in  order.  Except  in  the  case  of 
Great  Britain,  the  statistics  are  unsatisfac- 
tory and  incomplete,  although  they  are  prob- 
ably the  best  that  could  be  obtained.  Gen- 
eralizations cannot  be  safely  based  upon  any 
of  them  except  those  which  are  reported  for 
Great  Britain,  altho  in  the  case  of  Prance  the 
great  cost  of  recent  colonial  ventures  and  the 
small  returns  in  the  way  of  trade  are  shown. 

The  most  interesting  fact  disclosed  by  the 
statistics  is  that  the  imports  of  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  from  the  motlier  country  have 
steadily  declined  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  while  their  exports  to  the  mother 
country  have  as  steadily  increased.  The 
lion's  share  of  all  the  trade  reported  in  this 
list  of  the  world's  colonies  and  protectorates, 
of  course,  is  held  by  Great  Britain  and  her 
dependencies.  The  figures  show  that  the  im- 
ports of  the  British  colonies  in  1896  were,  in 
round  numbers,  £155,500,000  (with  India, 
£215,300,000),  while  the  exports  were  £150,- 
700,000     (with     India,     £225,000,000).    Great 


Britain's  share  of  these  imports  was  £57,- 
800,000  (with  India,  £01,300,000),  and  her  part 
of  the  exports  was  £70,300,000  (with  India, 
£01,400,000).  That  is  to  say,  37  per  cent, 
of  the  colonies'  imports  (or  42M>  per  cent, 
with  India  included)  came  from  the  mother 
country,  while  4(jM>  per  cent,  of  their  exports 
(or  40M>  per  cent,  with  India  added)  were  sold 
to  her. 

The  returns  for  the  colonies  in  North 
America  and  South  Africa,  for  a  series  of 
years,  show  the  drift  of  which  we  have 
si)oken  above.  These  colonies'  imports  from 
the  mother  country  have  been  declining, 
while  their  exports  have  been  increasing. 
Canada's  imports  from  Great  Britain  fell 
from  £10,044,000  in  1871  to  £7,183,000  in  1806, 
or  from  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  to  only  28 
per  cent.  In  the  same  period  Canada's  ex- 
ports to  Great  Britain  increased  from  £5,- 
457,000  to  £14,058,000,  or  from  32  per  cent,  of 
all  the  exports  to  53^2  per  cent.  With  a  re- 
markable growth  of  the  entire  international 
commerce  of  South  Africa  during  the  same 
years  (from  £7,700,000  to  £40,570,000),  the 
same  drift  is  to  be  seen.  The  imports  from 
Great  Britain  were  83  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
in  1871,  and  711/2  per  cent,  in  189G.  The  ex- 
ports to  the  mother  country  increased  from 
75  per  cent,  to  04  per  cent.  In  Australia,  how- 
ever, while  the  imports  from  Great  Britain 
fell  from  48  per  cent,  in  187G  to  40  per  cent, 
in  1800,  the  exports  also  declined  from  51  to 
44  per  cent.  The  tendencj^  shown  by  these 
stalistics  has  been  emphasized  since  1800. 
We  showed  a  week  or  two  ago  how  rapidly 
the  imports  into  Canada  from  the  United 
States  had  recently  been  increasing.  Exports 
from  this  country  to  South  Africa  have  been 
enlarged,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  ship- 
ments to  Australia.  All  these  colonies  are  now 
buying  from  the  United  States  machinery 
and  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
which  they  formerly  bought  from  England. 

It  has  been  said  that  by  establishing  colo- 
nies which  buy  from  her  421^  per  cent,  of 
their  imports,  Great  Britain  has  greatly  en- 
larged her  market,  because  the  remainder 
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of  the  world  buys  only  15  per  cent,  of  its  for- 
eign supplies  from  ber,  and  presumably  Ibis 
percentage  would  not  be  exceeded  in  these 
colonial   lands   if   they   were   held   by   other 
powers.    Undoubtedly  such    advantages    in 
trade    have    accompanied    the    extension    of 
British  authority  and  influence,  and  this  en- 
largement of  the  British  market  has  in  the 
main  been  accomplished  naturally,  without 
the  compulsion  and  the  preferential   tariffs 
and  the  oppressive  restrictions  by  which  cer- 
tain  other   colonizing   powers   have   sought 
unwisely,  and  ultimately  at  a  loss,  to  make 
prolit   out   of   their   dependencies.    But   the 
freedom    which    the    British    colonies    have 
been  permitted  to  enjoy  has  tended  to  de- 
crease their  imports  from  the  mother  coun- 
try.   It  has  allowed  them— as  in  the  case  of 
Canada— to  develop  their  own  Industries  by 
tariffs    upon    the    mother    country's    goods, 
and    to    buy    without    restriction     wlierever 
prices     are     lower     than     those    of    British 
exporters.    We  see    this    in    the    large    and 
growing  sales  of  our  iron  and   steel  prod- 
ucts in  Canada.    The  policy  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  trade  of  such  colo- 
nial dependencies  as  we  may  possess  in  the 
Orient  is  like  that  of  Great  Britain.    If  we 
can  undersell  competitors  in  the  Philippines 
without  the  help  of  preferential  tariffs  or  ex- 
clusive port  privileges,  our  imports  into  the 
islands   will   be   considerably   enlarged.    As 
we  are  beginning  to  undersell  them  in  other 
neutral  marl^ets  with  many  kinds  of  manu- 
factured goods,  our  exports  to  the  islands  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  trade  ought  to  grow. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

It  is  announced  officially  that  the  Har- 
riman  syndicate  has  succeeded  in  securing 
control  of  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad.  The  President 
of  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of 
Chicago,  Mr.  John  J.  Mitchell,  is  understood 
to  have  been  the  promoter  of  the  transaction, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  syndicate  are 
George  Gould,  Jacob  Schiff,  James  Stillman 
and  E.  H.  Harriman.  The  price  paid  for 
the  road  was  about  seventy-five  million  dol- 
lars, and  this  included  the  bonded  debt. 
The  purchasers  become  lessees  of  the  Chi- 
cago Railroad  Terminal  Company  with   its 


passenger  station  at  Harrison  street  and 
Filth  avenue.  The  I'ennsylvania  Railroad 
is  understood  to  have  acquired  the  Alton's 
share  in  the  Union  Depot  and  will  use  it  as 
a  terminal  for  its  Pan  Handle  lin^.  The 
syndicate  plans  to  spend  some  $3,000,000  for 
the  improvement  of  the  property  and  $2,- 
000,000  for  elevating  the  tracks  in  the  city 
of  Chicago. 

....Commenting    on    the    past    week    in 
tra<le  and  commerce,  Dun's  Review  says: 

"  The   business   for  the  past  month   was   far 
the  greatest  ever  known  in  February.     Cleariu? 
House    exchanges    were    about    $7,000,000,000, 
against    $5,507,558,844     last     year,     and     54.2 
larger   than    in    1892.      In    all    the    years    of 
weekly    commercial    reporting    there    has    been 
no    other    week    in    which    the    reports    from 
all    parts    of    the    country    have    been    on    the 
whole  so  good  as  they  are  this  week.     Moreover, 
during  the  past  week  there  has  been  a  general 
advance   in   wages,    immediate    or    prospective. 
Iron  works  in  Pittsburg  and  in  the  valleys  set 
the   pace   which   the   Pennsylvania   Steel   Com- 
pany,   with    6,000    hands,    and    the    Sparrow's 
Point  Works,  with  2,000,  and  the  great  tin  plate 
combination  with  many  establishments  have  fol- 
lowed.    The  Fall  River  cotton  mills  agreed  on 
Monday  to  an  advance  of  11  per  cent.,  to  take 
effect  April  1,  and  New  Bedford  and  Taunton 
mills  have  followed,  with  the  Amoskeag  of  Man- 
chester, having  10,000  hands,  and  the  Pacific  of 
Lawrence,  having  5,000,  and  many  other  textile 
w^orks." 

DIVIDENDS. 

The  United  States  Leather  Co.,  $1.25  per 
share,  payable  April  1st. 

Texas  &  New  Orleans  R.  R.  (Sabine  Div.), 
1st  mortgage  6  per  cent. ,  payable  at  Southern 
Pacific  Co.,  March  1st. 

Mexican  International  R.  R.  1st  Cons.  4  per 
cent.,  payable  at  23  Broad  street,  March  1st. 

N.  Y.  Central  &  H.  R.  Railroad,  1  per  cent, 
quarterly,  payable  April  ISth. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 

during  the  past  week  w^ere  : 

BANKS. 


America 396 

Chemical 4151 

Eleventh  Ward 305 

Mechanics' 200 


Merchants' 160 

Ninth 801^ 

Park 500  " 

Seaboard. 235 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 


Central 1875 

Continental 290 

Farmers'  Loan 1401 

Franklin  280 

Standard 335 


State 410 

Title  Guarantee 328 

Union. 1325 

Washington 299% 


INSURANCE. 


A  WHOLESOME  TRUTH. 

"  Regarding  the  increase  of  assessments  made 
by  the  association,  which  increase  is  the  ground- 
work of  the  complaints  which  have  been  made, 
there  is  no  one  who  is  trained  in  life  contingen- 
cies, and  the  matter  of  the  cost  of  life  insuran<!e 
from  its  mortality  side,  who  will  for  one  mo- 
ment question  that  these  increases  were  neces- 
sary, not  because  of  expenses  of  management,  but 
in  order  to  meet  the  mortality  cost  of  the  in- 
surance which  the  policy-holders  were  receiving. 
Life  insurance  must  be  paid  for  if  it  is  to  be 
granted.  Whatever  the  system,  the  policy- 
holder must  meet  the  death  cost.  If  he  meets 
it  only  by  a  current  payment  for  current  cost, 
increase  in  cost  must  come,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  increase  in  liability  to  death  comes  with 
increasing  age." 

This  is  as  true  as  any  proposition  in  arith- 
metic. The  writer  then  proceeds  to  say  that 
"  whenever  this  increase  in  price  takes 
place,  tho  it  is  a  necessary  incident  to  the 
policy-holder's  election  of  a  plan  that  pro- 
vides only  current  price  for  current  cost,"  a 
certain  class  of  members  begin  violent  oppo- 
sition and  are  ready  to  destroy  the  institu- 
tion. 

Let  us  see  about  this.  The  particular  as- 
sociation referred  to  was  the  failed  Massa- 
chusetts Benefit  Life,  and  the  extract,  now 
over  two  years  old,  is  from  the  Guardian. 
Increasing  mortality  produces  increasing  cost. 
The  alternative  to  levying  the  increase  on 
the  members  is  to  scale  and  defer  claims; 
this  only  gains  time  and  soavs  the  wind, 
making  the  reaping  of  whirlwind  inevitable. 
This  putting  forward  the  evil  day  has  al- 
ways been  chosen,  because  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  compels  it.  This  is  ele- 
mentary truth. 

"  But  whenever  this  increase  in  price  takes 
place?"  The  Guardian  is  an  insurance  jour- 
nal which,  some  years  ago,  its  proprietor 
chose  to  convert  into  an  organ  of  the  assess- 
ment scheme;  he  has  been  for  several  years 
an  officer  in  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund, 
which  is  severely  experiencing  the  process 
he  describes  in  this  extract.  He  is  unable  to 
repress  his  natural  bent  for  telling  the  truth, 


and  yet  his  interest  in  the  scheme  of  insur- 
ance to  which  he  has  committed  himself 
holds  him  back  from  telling  the  whole  truth 
frankly.  The  inevitable  increased  demand 
is  made  upon  the  members,  and  they  are 
disturbed  and  angered— one  is  as  inevitable 
as  the  other;  one  is  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  numbers,  the  other  is  in  the  constitution 
of  human  nature.  Undoubtedly  many  per- 
sons are  unreasonable  and  ugly  under  such 
a  disagreeable  revelation;  they  selfishly  (as 
tho  all  were  not  selfish)  try  to  look  out  for 
themselves;  they  quite  decline  their  own 
share  of  blame  for  their  own  folly,  and  even 
try  to  destroy  the  association.  So  far  the 
Guardian  is  right,  but  there  is  a  positive  mis- 
statement in  its  case  nevertheless.  The  pol- 
icy-holder is  not  guilty  of  "  election  of  a  plan 
that  provides  only  current  price  for  current 
cost; "  these  words  correctly  describe  the 
assessment  plan,  but  not  its  acceptance  by 
any  member.  The  low  present  charge,  cor- 
responding to  and  based  upon  low  present 
mortality  cost,  is  always  put  forward,  this 
being  the  sole  stock-in-trade  of  the  scheme; 
the  inevitable  future  increase  is  kept  out  of 
sight  or  positively  denied.  What  people 
want  and  think  they  have  elected  is  life  in- 
surance which  starts  cheap  and  will  con- 
tinue cheap;  when  they  discover  the  cheat 
they  certainly  should  blame  themselves  for 
being  deceived,  but  they  may  rightfully 
blame  the  deceivers,  too. 

"  Life  insurance  must  be  paid  for— what- 
ever the  system,  the  policy-holder  must  meet 
the  death  cost."  Certainly,  O  Daniel,  late 
coming  to  judgment,  but  have  we  not  been 
saying  this  these  many  years  past?  There 
Avas  a  time  when  good  men,  clergymen 
whose  sincerity  we  never  doubted,  used  to 
write  to  The  Independent  in  what  thej 
thought  triumphant  refutation.  Behold, 
they  said  one  after  another,  I  have  been  in- 
sured these  seven  years  for  "  only "  this 
mere  trifle  !  The  statement  was  true,  but 
the  argument  was  conclusively  inconclusive; 
it  was  as  if  they  had  written:  "  Peace  to  this 
talk    about    human    mortality  !      Behold,  I 
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have  boon  alive  half  11  cent  my  and  am  not 
(lead  y(^t." 

Wo  receive  no  more  such  letters.  Our  wis- 
dom and  forecast  were  as  deep  as  a  wash- 
basin. We  saw  that  twice  two  are  four, 
nothing  else,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  coin 
a  vacuum.  We  stood  upon  these  elementary 
l)r()positions,  desiring  no  honor  except  such 
as  belongs  to  persistent  refusal  to  compro- 
mise with  the  truth.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
enforcing  itself  upon  the  public. 


ENDURANCE    OF    STEEL 
BUILDINGS. 

Except  where  structures  are  exposed  to 
erosion  by  desert  winds  and  sand,  the  proc- 
ess being  equivalent  to  the  familiar  sand- 
blast, stone  tends  to  harden  after  quarrying 
and  thus  to  gain  rather  than  lose  durability. 
The  contrary  is  the  fact  with  all  which 
comes  under  the  designation  of  structural 
iron  or  steel  work.  For  all  this  a  coat  of 
some  kind  of  paint,  regularly  kept  good,  is 
the  only  known  preservative.  Thus  the 
bridge  builder  leaves  every  part  of  his  struc- 
tures accessible;  he  has  no  reason  for  cover- 
ing them,  and  their  preservation  depends  on 
the  paint  brush. 

The  modern  tall  office  building  owes  its  ex- 
istence partly  to  the  fact  that  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  elevators  and  the  length  of 
their  shafts  is  just  a  matter  of  mere  me- 
chanical construction,  but  mainly  to  the  dis- 
covery that  a  steel  skeleton  frame  pinned 
together  can  be  made  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary stiffness  under  vertical  load  for  which 
heavy  brick  walls  had  been  indispensable. 
To  carry  up  the  brick  wall  so  consumed  the 
ground  area  that  contents  were  sacrificed  to 
stability;  the  thin  frame,  how^ever,  seemed, 
to  satisfy  the  condHions  of  the  problem  and 
keep  the  rental  value  of  land  increasing.  So 
the  rush  began  to  put  up  skyscrapers.  But 
the  steel  frame  is  covered,  not  left  exposed. 
The  simulation  of  architectural  beauty  re- 
quires coating  the  front  with  stone  veneer, 
and  the  columns  and  other  work  within 
must  be  jacketed  with  some  form  of  cement 


or  firebrick,  or  the  first  touch  of  fire  would 
tumble  the  whole  structure.  This  structural 
iron  work  is  therefore,  at  least  in  consider- 
able part,  permanently  inaccessible  to  the 
brush  and  shut  from  examination. 

Paint  it  how  we  will  when  made  and  set 
in  place,  allow  that  it  must  henceforward 
be  left  to  itself.  Processes  which  go  on  by 
mere  lapse  of  time  may  be  very  slow,  but 
suppose  they  are  certainly  deteriorative 
processes?  If  they  need  a  long  term  of 
years,  they  ai-e  certain  still,  provided  the 
term  is  allowed  them.  Are  we  really  quite 
sure  about  the  permanence  of  our  tall  build- 
ings, and  how  sure  are  we  and  how  are  we 
sure?  Sometimes  the  man  who  is  surest 
right  is  most  surely  wrong.  The  tall  build- 
ing has  been  put  up  to  stay  beyond  any  term 
contemplated  as  within  the  rebuilding  of  our 
cities;  but  in  the  lack  of  any  guaranty  for 
the  endurance  of  the  skeleton,  ai*e  we  not 
perhaps  taking  some  important  things  for 
granted?  In  view  of  the  already  known  ob- 
jections and  of  the  unknown  possibilities,  is 
it  not  time  to  halt  in  the  process? 


INSURANCE    ITEMS. 

Providence,  says  a  Turkish  proverb, 
builds  the  nest  of  the-  blind  bird.  This  is  a 
poetic  and  beautiful  way  of  expressing  the 
same  watchful  care  which  is  affirmed  in  the 
epigrammatic  saying  of  Christ  that  not  a 
sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  your 
Father.  This  is  the  pleasant  view  to  take 
of  the  Turkish  proverb,  and  if  it  were  found 
in  the  sayings  of  a  Christian  people,  or  even 
of  an  Oriental  one,  we  might  feel  sure  of  the 
correctness  of  such  interpretation.  But  as 
the  proverb  comes  from  the  fatalistic  Turks 
there  is  room  for  doubt.  Perhaps  the  coiner 
of  the  proverb  meant  to  suggest  just  the  con- 
trary and  to  declare  that  hard  nature  and 
destiny  are  "  careless  of  the  single  life," 
and  that  the  blind  bird's  nest  does  not  get 
built  at  all.  As  least  it  is  prudent  to  take 
it  so,  and  not  to  count  on  providential  inter- 
vention to  save  us  from  the  results  of  our 
own  improvidence.  Better  to  insure  life  first 
—then  trust  Providence. 
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PEBBLES. 

A  CULT  is  the  way  a  superstition  looks  from 
the  inside. — Puck. 

....When  we  tell  a  man  a  good  story,  we 
have  noticed  that  it  reminds  him  of  a  mighty 
poor  one. — Atchison  Qlohe. 

.  ..  .Advices  from  Samoa  point  to  a  situation 
almost  as  ominous  as  in  1880.  Samoald  trouble, 
apparently. — Albany  Argus. 

.  . .  .When  Aguinaldo  says  he  prefers  Spain  to 
the  United  States  he  means  he  prefers  the  for- 
mer's style  of  fighting. — Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Age-Herald. 

.  . .  ."  Did  anv  of  vour  folks  celebrate  Washing- 
ton's Birthdav,  Kobby  ?  "  "  Only  sister."  "  What 
did  she  do?  "  '*  She  had  a  call  from  that  hatchet- 
faced  Mr.  Mouser." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

.  . .  .They  cheered  him  with  an  echoing  shout 
As  soon  as  his  remarks  were  done; 
For  he  had  talked  an  hour  without  . 
One  word  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

— Washington  Star. 

....Mrs.  Hornhcak:  "What  is  this  game  of 
golf  that's  in  the  papers  so  much,  anyhow?" 
Farmer  Hornheak:  "  Wal,  so  fur  as  I  kin  make 
out,  it's  nothin'  but  a  kind  of  solitaire  croquet." 
— Puck. 

.  . .  ."  Beg  pardon,  ma'am."  said  the  Washing- 
ton hotel  clerk,  "  but  what  do  you  mean  by  '  M. 
C  after  your  name?"  "'Mothers'  Congress,' 
sir,"  replied  the  majestic  matron  who  had  just 
registered. — Chicago  l^rihune. 

....All  is  not  Klondike  that  comes  from 
Alaska.  The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the 
newspaper  syndicate.  There  is  no  flat  like 
home.  To  the  victors  belong  the  broils.  Truth 
is  a  stranger  to  realistic  fiction.  The  end  justi- 
fies only  the  mean. — Judge. 

.  ..  .Lese  Majeste. — It  was  twilight  in  Ber- 
lin. "  Good  evening,  herr  police  officer,"  said  the 
citizen.  "  Come  with  me,"  was  the  policeman's 
answer.  "  Donnerwetter !  Was  ist  los?  "  cried 
the  astonished  citizen.  "  You  that  it  is  evening 
assumed  have,  when  the  Emperor  not  dined  has, 
yet  already." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

. . .  .The  statement  that  Rudyard  Kipling  had 
received  a  shilling  a  word  for  a  story  in  Pear- 
son''s  Magazine  induced  a  wag  to  write  to  him 
and  inclose  a  shilling  postal  order.  "  Hearing 
that  wisdom  was  being  retailed  at  a  shilling  a 
word,"  wrote  the  joker,  "  I  inclose  a  shilling 
for  a  sample."  Kipling  kept  the  order  and  sent 
back  the  word  "  Thanks.^'— Exchange. 

.  . .  .F'oreman:  "  We're  in  a  terrible  fix.  It's 
time  to  go  to  press,  and  we've  only  got  half 
enough  paper  in  the  shop  to  print  this  week's 
issue  on.  It'll  take  three  days  to  get  any 
more."  Country  Editor:  "  Great  scissors  !  It'll 
give  that  contemporary  of  ours  such  a  boom 
that  he'll  get  out  a  colored  supplement.  Cut 
the  paper  half  size  so  there  will  be  enough  to  go 
around,  and  we'll  announce  that  this  is  our  anti- 
expansion  edition.  Leave  out  everything  but 
the  ads." — Puck. 

.  ..."  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  this  was 
Mr.  Chucksley."  "  I  am  Mr.  Chucksley."  "  Then 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  when  I  thought  I  was 
mistaken  I  was  mistaken  in  thinking  I  was  mis- 
taken." "Hey?"  "I  say  when  I  thought  I 
was  mistaken  I  was  mistaken  in  thinking  I  was 
mistaken,  and  being  mistaken  in  thinking  I  was 


mistaken  when  I  wasn't  mistaken,  I  was  glad  to 
find  I  was  mistaken  when  I  thought  I  was  mis- 
taken, because  I  wasn't  mistaken — or,  rather,  I 
was  mistaken  when  I  thought  I  was  mistaken, 
and  so  I  couldn't  have  been  mistaken — well,  at 
any  rate,  I'm  glad.  Looks  as  if  we  were  going 
to  have  snow,  doesn't  it?" — Chicago  Tribune. 


PUZZLES. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "The  Ten  Ton  Cutter," 
by  Harry  Castlemon. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  composed  an  ancient  calf, — 
That  is,  if  calves  can  ancient  be, — 

And  I  believe  creation's  half 
My  second  is,  in  verity. 

Tho  critics  once  ray  whole  berated 
Yet  he  is  very  celebrated. 

jennie  betts  hartswick. 

Currency,  Weights  and  Measures. 

(Example:  Subtract  a  measure  of  distance 
from  a  mark  of  distance  and  leave  a  station. 
Answer,  mile-post.) 

1.  Subtract  a  weight  from  a  famous  American 
President,  and  leave  cleansing. 

2.  Subtract  a  coin  from  the  middle,  and  leave 
a  prefix.- 

,3.  Subtract  a  linear  measure  from  a  famous 
missile  and  leave  a  bullet. 

4.  Subtract  a  measure  of  paper  from  a 
sombre  covering  and  leave  twisting. 

5.  Subtract  a  linear  measure  from  comely, 
and  leave  a  part. 

6.  Subtract  a  marine  measure  from  capable 
of  being  sounded,  and  leave  powerful. 

7.  Subtract  English  coins  from  an  ecclesias- 
tical tribute,  and  leave  the  possessive  of  an 
apostle. 

8.  Substract  a  linear  measure  from  a  deform- 
ity, and  leave  an  association. 

9.  Subtract  a  weight  from  a  kind  of  carpet, 
and  leave  a  preposition. 

10.  Subtract  a  measure  of  land  from  a  pre- 
tender to  wisdom,  and  leave  learned. 

11.  Subtract  a  liquid  measure  from  a  painted 
curtain  and  leave  a  spectacle. 

12.  Subtract  a  weight  from  to  offer  for  con- 
sideration, and  leave  a  prefix. 

13.  Subtract  a  linear  measure  from  descend- 
ants and  leave  a  long  time. 

14.  Subtract  a  linear  measure  from  part  of 
an  engine,  and  leave  urging. 

15.  Subtract  a  large  measure  from  heart- 
shaped,  and  leave  devoured. 

IG.  Subtract  a  fraction  of  a  coin  from  a 
canal  and  leave  a  running  competition. 

17.  Subtract  a  linear  measure  from  a  torch- 
bearer,  and  leave  a  lad. 

18.  Subtract  a  measure  of  time  from  part  of 
a  clock  and  leave  a  part  of  the  body. 

19.  Subtract  a  coin  from  a  young  bird,  and 
leave  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  w.  a.  s. 

ANSWERS   TO   PUZZLES   OP   FEBRUARY   23rd. 

Mythological  Puzzle. — 1,  Pan ;  2,  Charon  ;  3, 
Venus ;  4,  Triton  ;  5,  Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  Mars  : 
6,  Diana  ;  7,  Cupid  ;  8,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  Atropos  ; 
1),  Neptune  ;  10,  Pomona. 

CoNNKCTED  SQUARES. — I.  1.  Favor ;  2,  agape ;  3, 
vales;  4,  opera;  5,  resat.  II.  1,  Resat ;  2,  extra; 
3,  stain  ;  4,  Aries ;  5,  tansy.  III.  1,  Satan  ;  2, 
alibi ;  3,  Timon ;  4,  abode ;  5,  nines.  IV.  1.  Be- 
nin :  2,  erase  ;  3,  nails ;  4,  Islet ;  5.  nests.  V.  1, 
Nests ;  2,  exert ;  3,  sepia  ;  4,  trial  ;  5,  stale. 
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To  the  Armour  Institute  in  Chicago, 
founded  by  himself,  Mr.  Philip  D.  Armour  has 
recently  given  .$750,000,  thus  increasing  to 
about  $2,250,000  the  entire  amount  received 
from  him  by  this  institution,  to  w^hich  students 
now  come  from  India,  Australia  and  Japan. 

.  ..  .John  Chandler,  of  Allen  County,  Ky.,  a 
hale  and  hearty  patriarch  of  seventy-five  years, 
is  the  father  of  29  children  (21  of  whom  are 
living),  has  105  grandchildren  and  35  great- 
grandchildren, and  is  known  throughout  the 
county  as  an  expert  with  the  rifle  and  a  tireless 
hunter. 

....The  return  of  Walter  Wellman,  the 
American  journalist  who  started  from  Norway 
for  the  polar  region  in  June  last  with  a  party 
of  scientists,  has  been  so  delayed  that  plans 
have  recently  been  completed  at  Christiania  for 
a  rescuing  expedition,  which  will  search  for  the 
explorers  in  the  vicinity  of  Franz  Josef  Land. 

. . .  .The  bill  creating  the  oflSce  of  Admiral  of 
the  Navy  was  finally  passed  by  unanimous  vote 
on  the  1st ;  it  was  signed  on  the  evening  of  that 
day :  Rear- Admiral  George  Dewey  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  place  on  the  morning  of  the  3d; 
the  nomination  was  promptly  confirmed,  and 
the  admiral's  flag  was  soon  flying  from  the 
"  Olympia,"  while  all  the  ships  of  the  fleet  were 
greeting  by  salute  the  elevation  of  the  hero  of 
Manila  Bay  to  the  supreme  naval  rank. 

....Henry  Zeigler  settled  in  Pittston  town- 
ship, Penn.,  twenty-five  years  ago,  taking  a  farm 
of  300  acres.  Some  time  ago  it  was  found  that 
there  were  rich  deposits  of  coal  under  the  whole 
tract,  and  a  coal-mining  company  claimed  all  of 
it.  The  old  man  was  too  poor  to  pay  lawyers, 
but  four  attorneys  undertook  to  defend  his 
title  for  a  contingent  fee  of  one-third  of  the 
property.  Last  week  the  courts  decided  that 
the  300  acres  belong  to  Zeigler.  The  farm  is 
worth  $1,500,000,  and  the  old  farmer  has  sud- 
denly become  a  millionaire. 

.  . .  .James  Tyson,  who  died  in  Australia  last 
December,  left  a  fortune  of  about  $25,000,000. 
He  owned  500,000  acres  of  land  and  also  held 
thousands  of  square  miles  on  lease.  He  had 
never  married,  and  there  are  scores  of  persons 
in  this  country  who  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  they  are  entitled  to  his  estate.  Eight  of 
these  reside  in  New  Jersey ;  there  are  other 
claimants  in  Boston  and  in  Denver.  All  of 
them  assume  that  the  Australian  millionaire 
was  one  of  their  relatives  who  left  England  in 
his  youth,  but  the  long  accounts  of  Tyson's  in- 
teresting career  which  have  been  published  in 
London  say  that  he  was  born  in  Australia. 


....Baron  Renter,  the  founder  of  the  newi 
service  in  Europe  which  resembles  our  Asso- 
ciated Press,  who  died  a  few  days  ago  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven,  was  born  in  Prussia,  and 
his  first  attempts  to  collect  and  transmit  news 
were  made  in  Paris,  but  in  1851  he  came  to 
London,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
was  a  British  subject.  At  the  beginning,  on 
the  Continent,  he  used  carrier  pigeons,  couriers 
and  dispatch  boats  in  connection  with  such 
telegraph  lines  as  had  been  established.  His 
first  great  step  was  a  contract  with  the  London 
newspapers,  and  for  a  time  he  had  substantially 
a  monopoly  of  the  news  service  of  the  world. 
The  business  has  been  conducted  by  a  corpora- 
tion since  1865. 

....The  University  of  Jena  has  just  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  hon- 
oris causa,  on  Commissioner  Harris,  a  distinc- 
tion rarely  accorded  by  a  German  university, 
and  never  save  as  a  recognition  of  some  unusual 
service  in  the  cause  of  knowledge  and  truth. 
The  diploma  states  explicitly  the  ground  of  the 
honor,  declaring  the  recipient  to  be  "  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  highest  attainment,  who  has  ap- 
plied himself  with  energy  and  in  manifold  ways 
to  bring  into  the  theory  of  education  a  true 
philosophy  and  who  has  devoted  himself  with 
unwearied  industry  and  successful  efforts  to  the 
improvement  of  school  methods  in  his  own  coun- 
try and  who,  as  a  champion  of  German  philoso- 
phy, has  labored  with  happy  results  in  the  ex- 
tension of  its  study  and  thereby  joined  Ameri- 
cans and  Germans  in  a  closer  bond  of  union." 

.  . .  .While  crossing  the  sidewalk  to  enter  his 
carriage,  in  Washington,  a  day  or  two  after  the 
recent  blizzard.  Baron  Herschell,  of  England,  fell 
on  the  ice  and  broke  one  of  his  thighs.  Two  weeks 
later,  while  confined  to  his  bed,  he  died  sudden- 
ly of  heart  disease.  The  Supreme  Court  ad- 
journed as  a  mark  of  respect,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history  taking  such  action  upon  the  death 
of  one  who  was  not  an  American  citizen.  Baron 
Herschell  was  the  president  of  the  High  Joint 
Commission  appointed  to  consider  points  of  con- 
troversy between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
He  represented  Great  Britain  Jn  that  commis- 
sion and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Venezuela 
arbitration  tribunal.  He  had  attained  great 
eminence  at  the  bar  in  England,  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  commercial  cases.  Entering  Par- 
liament when  thirty-six  years  old,  he  became 
Lord  High  Chancellor  under  Gladstone  at  the 
age  of  forty-nine,  and  held  that  oflice  a  second 
time  from  1892  to  1895.  His  father  was  a  Jew, 
born  in  Berlin,  who  was  converted  in  England 
and  was  ordained  there  to  the  ministry  in  one 
of  the  dissenting  churches. 
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pression  to  hinder  our  acceptance  and  thor- 
ough enjoyment  of  his  work.  Crudeness 
there  is,  which  looks  sometimes  almost  like 
detiauee  of  art,  but  behind  it  and  through  it 
we  recognize  perfcn-t  stedfastness  of  vision 
and  sanity  of  thought,  as  if  the  ripeness  of 
age  and  worldly  experience  were  borrowing 
the  spirit  of  unhindered  youth  in  which  to 
present  once  more  a  combination  of  fresh- 
ness, sincerity  and  knowledge. 

He  possesses  the  best  impulse  of  his  time 
and  its  civilization.  In  the  poem  "  Reces- 
sional "  the  spirit  of  Christianity  found  voice 
to  thrill  not  merely  through  the  compass  of  a 
large  occasion,  but  into  llie  lioart  of  the 
world,  whicli  was  coiiscloiis  of  stupendous 
dangers  and  suddenly  multiplying  possibili- 
ties of  good.  It  was  at  once  a  prayer  and  a 
justification  of  the  meaning  given  to  prayer 
by  our  race  and  our  civilization.  Critics 
could  find  flaws  in  some  of  its  lines;  but  the 
poem  went  straight  home  to  the  popular 
heart,  to  the  conscience  of  the  world's  best 
people.  In  a  different  way,  but  with  equal 
certainty  and  effect,  his  poems  called  forth 
by  large  events  in  the  course  of  the  world's 
current  action  have  struck  a  welcome  chord 
and  aroused  most  remarkable  enthusiasm. 

Kipling  has  a  special  message  for  young 
men.  In  the  main  it  is  the  message  of  ac- 
tion guided  by  clean,  earnest  and  courageous 
self-reliance.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  mere  mor- 
alizing or  of  the  pharisoe's  spirit  mars  his 
Vv^ork.  He  rollicks  now  and  again,  giving 
vent  to  unmixed  love  of  the  grotes(iue,  the 
reckless  and  the  exuberantly  unconvention- 
al; but  there  is  rarely  a  lack  of  some  redeem- 
ing element,  even  in  his  extremest  depar- 
tures from  the  standard  of  wise  thought 
and  art.  Very  often  he  makes  the  connec- 
tion between  his  picturesque  carelessness 
and  his  all  but  perfect  insight  into  human 
nature  so  easily  and  so  suddenly  that  the 
surprise  is  like  an  explosion. 

Beyond  question  Kipling  has  been  the 
most  considerable  influence  in  English  liter- 
ature since  the  earlier  days  of  Rossetti  and 
Swinburne.  Pure  art  does  not  owe  him  as 
much  as  it  owes  his  famous  predecessors; 
but  of  what  we  may  call  the  raw  materials 
necessary  to  a  fresh  and  powerful  art,  suited 
to  the  sv)irit  of  current  civilization,  he  has 
given   us   more   than   both   of   them   put   to- 


gether, lie  has  stood  on  the  outer  line  of 
the  choir  with  the  temper  and  thrill  of  the 
latest  world-movement  in  his  voice,  and  he 
has  been  more  intent  upon  M^hat  he  sang 
than  upon  how  he  sang  it.  A  large  sincerity 
and  an  apparent  unconcern  about  what  ef- 
fect he  was  accomplishing  or  what  might  be 
the  world's  criticism  has  added  value  to 
every  line  as  he  delivered  it. 

Gi-eatness  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  and,  per- 
haps, it  is  too  early  to  speak  of  it  in  connec- 
tion with  Kipling.  Few  men  have,  in  so 
short  a  time,  attracted  as  much  of  the 
world's  attention  and  applause.  His  fellow 
men  give  him  unstinted  acceptance  and  ad- 
miration of  wliatever  ho  sees  fit  to  offer 
tliem;  and  he  is  not  intoxicated  by  suc- 
cess; it  seems  to  act  upon  him  only  as  a 
wholesome  stimulus.  Certainly  he  has  great- 
ness to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  move 
men  profoundly  in  some  directions,  and  to 
attract  to  himself  the  fixed  attention  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Far  distant  be  the  time  for  a  review  of 
Kiplii\g's  life  and  works  !  We  rejoice  that 
there  is  presei'ved  to  us  a  sturdy,  manly, 
health-giving  influence  which  will  yet  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good.  In  our  country 
he  is  as  popular  as  in  England;  America  re- 
joices with  all  the  English  world  in  his  aus- 
picious recovery. 


BENJAMIN    KIDD'S  MYTH. 

A  MYTH  may  properly  receive  the  name  of 
the  man  who  adopts  and  propagates  it  as 
well  as  of  the  man  who  first  produces  it. 
The  popular  voice  properly  gives  to  Sweden- 
borg  the  name  of  the  multifarious  myth  of 
which  he  was  the  father;  a  simpler  but  po- 
litically and  morally  more  dangerous  myth 
is  that  which  Benjamin  Kidd  has  found 
wandering  about  in  the  purlieus  of  popular 
belief,  has  adopted  and  sent  abroad  as  the 
missionary  of  a  tropical  millennium  and 
which  we  may  therefore  properly  baptize 
with  his  name.  This  myth  we  are  glad  to 
have  two  of  our  contributors  this  week  ex- 
pose as  undeserving  of  belief. 

In  "  The  Control  of  the  Tropics,"  Mr.  Kidd 
says,  p.  48: 

"  The  attempt  to  acclimatize  the  white  man 
in  the  tropics  must  be  recognized  to  be  a  blun- 
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tier  of  the  first  magnitude.  All  experiments 
based  upon  the  idea  are  mere  idle  and  empty 
enterprises  foredoomed   to   failure." 

Again  lie  says,  p.  53: 

"  It  is  a  cardinal  fact  that  in  the  tropics  the 
white  man  lives  and  works  only  as  a  diver 
lives  and  works  under  water.  Alike  in  a 
moral,  in  an  ethical  and  in  a  political  sense, 
the  atmosphere  he  breathes  must  be  that  of 
another  region,  that  which  produced  him,  and 
to  which  he  belongs.  Neitlier  physically,  mor- 
ally, nor  politically,  can  he  be  acclimatized  in 
the  tropics." 

Of  the  tropical  regions  of  America  he  says, 
p.  75: 

"  The  pure  white  population  appears  to  be 
unable  to  maintain  itself  for  more  than  a  lim- 
ited number  of  generations  without  recruiting 
itself  from  the  outside." 

For  these  generalizations  Mr.  Kidd  has 
produced  no  evidence,  but  has  simply  as- 
sumed them  as  the  common  belief  which,  no 
one  would  contradict,  and  w^hich  he  makes 
one  premise  to  his  conclusion  that  the  white 
races  of  the-  temperate  zones  must  now  and 
must  always  rule  the  torrid  zones.  This  pre- 
mise Alfred  R.  Wallace,  one  of  the  acknowl- 
edged authorities  in  biology,  and  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  denies 
out  of  his  own  long  studies  in  the  tropics. 
He  shows  that  Dutchmen  in  the  Moluccas, 
that  Englishmen  in  India,  Ceylon  and 
Queensland,  and  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco, 
can  work  in  the  tropical  climate,  can  main- 
tain their  health  and  raise  as  large  families 
as  in  Europe.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Europeans  have  been  settled  for  two  cen- 
turies, for  even  more  than  three  centuries,  in 
the  tropical  East  and  West.  It  was  to  the 
Dutch  fleets  from  the  Moluccan  islands  that, 
more  than  two  centuries  ago,  Milton  com- 
pared the  evil  spirits  soaring  in  the  fiery 
concave  of  hell: 

"  As  when   far  off  at  sea   a   fleet  descried 
Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equinoctial  winds 
Close 'sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  isles 
Of  Ternate  or  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 
Their  spicy  drugs  ;  " 

and  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers 
still  flourish  there.  Professor  Blackman  sup- 


ports   1)1-.    \\'nl1ace  with   a  wealth    of    testi- 
mony   wliicli   (tuglit    to   1m'  convincing. 

J>ut  what  concerns  us  is  not  wholly  the 
mistaken  idea  that  the  white  man  cannot 
be  acclimatized  in  the  tropics,  but  rather 
Mr.  Kidd's  other  and  related  myth  that  no 
race  that  has  developed  in  the  tropics  can 
ever  be  so  far  elevated  as  to  receive  a  full 
civilization  and  be  fit  to  rule.  White  races 
can  develop  and  can  rule,  is  his  doctrine, 
for  they  are  the  product  of  a  temperate  cli- 
mate; colored  races,  the  product  of  a  tropical 
climate,  cannot  develop  and  cannot  rule. 
Climate  is  the  determining  factor.  White 
men  are  strong  because  they  grew  in  a  tem- 
perate climate;  they  can  only  remain  strong 
or  developed  in  a  temperate  climate,  and  so 
must  not  settle  permanently  in  the  tropics, 
but  rule  from  their  temperate  homes.  Na- 
ture, he  holds,  has  handicapped  the  people 
of  the  tropics,  and  they  can  never  be  any- 
thing but  subordinate  to  the  races  of  the 
temperate  zones.    Thus,  he  says,  p.  85: 

"  We  shall  probably  have  to  abandon  the 
idea  .  .  .  that  the  colored  races  left  to 
themselves  possess  the  qualities  necessary  to 
the  development  of  the  rich  resources  of  the 
lands  they  have  inherited.  For  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  the  laws  that  have  shaped  the  course 
of  human  evolution  must  bring  us  to  see  that 
the  process  which  has  gradually  developed  the 
energy,  enterprise  and  social  efficiency  of  the 
race  northward,  and  which  has  left  less  richly 
endowed  in  this  respect  the  people  inhabiting 
the  regions  where  the  conditions  of  life  are 
easiest,  is  no  passing  accident  nor  the  result  of 
circumstances  changeable  at  will,  but  part  of 
the  cosmic  order  of  things  which  we  have  no 
power  to  alter." 

That  is  a  very  sad  and  hopeless  statement, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  philosophy  of  it 
contradicted  by  so  competent  a  student  of 
evolution  as  Dr.  Wallace.  We  look  back 
over  the  liistory  of  the  world  and  we  see  civ- 
ilization making  its  first  conquests  in  the 
torrid  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates, 
creating  there  mighty  empires,  proving  what 
labor  can  do  by  the  closest  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  bj'^  the  most  enorjiious  construc- 
tions the  world  has  ever  seen.  We  refuse  to 
believe  that  man  cannot  conquer  summer  as 
he  can  conquer  winter,  for  we  have  seen 
him  do  it.  Far  be  It  trom  us  to  stand  on 
a    St,    Simon's    column    of    Anglo-Saxon,    or 
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even  Caucasian,  arrogance  and  say  that  na- 
ture has  made  our  white  race  to  rule  the 
world,  and  that,  never,  never  can  any  trop- 
ical race  become  fit  to  develop  its  own  rich 
territories.  Even  we  have  been  digged  out 
of  a  deep  pit,  and  what  have  we  that  we 
have  not  received?  We  cannot  tell  what 
education  and  culture  can  yet  do  for  other 
races.  At  anj'  rate  we  cannot  condemn  them 
to  perpetual  and  hopeless  inferiority.  They 
may  be  undeveloped  races;  we  have  no  right 
to  call  them  inherently  and  necessarily  in- 
ferior races. 


THE  CHURCH  PROPERTY  IN 
PORTO  RICO. 

In  our  issue  of  February  2d  we  spoke  of 
the  claim  which  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  would  make  for  the 
possession  of  lands  and  buildings  which  had 
once  belonged  to  the  religious  orders  in  those 
Islands,  and  which  had  been  seized  by  the 
Spanish  Government  in  1837  and  1838  to  be 
"  administered,"  as  is  now  claimed,  for  the 
Church.  The  seizure  of  this  property  would 
be  made  a  reason  why  the  subvention  paid 
to  the  Church  from  the  public  funds  should 
be  continued,  or,  if  this  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions,  why  the  property 
should  be  restored  to  the  Church.  We  stated 
that  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  the  public  prop- 
erty owned  by  Spain  passes  into  possession 
of  the  United  States,  but  subject  to  any 
claims  that  may  be  made  by  individuals  or 
by  civil  or  religious  corporations. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  question  of 
property  once  ecclesiastical,  and  we  wish  to 
present  the  view  which  we  understand  is 
taken  by  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  them- 
selves. 

There  is  certain  property  now  held  by  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Porto  Rico,  and  used  for 
public  worship,  for  convents,  hospitals,  or- 
phanages, schools,  etc.  As  to  the  ownership 
of  this  property  we  suppose  no  question 
would  generally  be  raised.  Much  of  it  has 
been  held  from  time  immemorial,  and  altho 
no  deeds  exist  the  fact  of  possession  will  bo 
enough,  unless  in  the  case  of  property  which 
has  very  lately  been  acquired  or  lost. 

But  the  principal  question  will  be  in  regard 


to  the  ecclesiastical  property  lost  in  1837  and 
1838.  This  was  not  ordinary  Church  prop- 
erty but  tlie  property  of  certain  religious 
orders  which  was,  the  Porto  Ricans  claim, 
not  taken  to  be  "  administered,"  but  abso- 
lutely confiscated.  The  principal  lawyers  of 
Porto  Rico  agree  that  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  annul  Ikat  confiscation,  or  to  have  the 
property  revert  to  the  religious  orders  or 
their  churches. 

A  reference  to  the  well-known  law  of  Men- 
dizdbal  and  to  the  public  acts  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes  during  1835-1838  shows  clearly  that 
the  nature  of  that  law  is  that  of  an  absolute 
confiscation,  without  any  form  of  remuner- 
ation being  either  expressed  or  implied.  Not 
only  do  the  histories  of  the  times  fail  to  men- 
tion any  such  agreement  or  understanding, 
but  the  disposition  made  of  the  property 
seems  to  confirm  this  view.  The  valuable 
lands  were  sold,  and  many  of  the  monaster- 
ies were  abandoned  and  fell  into  ruins,  or 
were  occupied  by  the  Spanish  Government 
like  the  Government  property,  after  condem- 
nation by  the  application  of  the  law  of  Men- 
dizabal  and  the  act  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  of 
1836. 

The  Porto  Rican  lawyers  also  seem  to 
agree,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  that  even  if 
there  were  any  irregularity  in  this  confisca- 
tion by  the  Spanish  Cortes  of  the  property  of 
the  religious  orders,  at  the  time  when  those 
were  suppressed  and  their  members  scat- 
tered or  sent  back  to  Spain,  the  fact  that  the 
new  owners  to  whom  much  of  it  was  sold 
have  held  undisputed  possession,  without 
protest,  for  over  sixty  years  will  give  them 
a  perfectly  valid  title.  They  would  make  the 
same  claim  for  the  property  retained  by  the 
State  for  custom  houses,  barracks,  etc.  Any 
attempt  to  recover  these  lands  for  the 
Church  would  meet  the  strongest  opposition 
from  Porto  Ricans. 

In  regard  to  the  parochial  churches  and 
properties,  both  the  lawyers  and  the  people 
believe  that  the  Treaty  of  Paris  will  secure 
them  for  the  Catholic  clergy-  and  people.  No 
injustice  is  intended,  and  our  courts  to  be  es- 
tablished in  Porto  Rico  would  allow  no  in- 
justice to  be  done.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  will 
be  fairly  and  liberally  construed.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  Catholic  Church  ought  to  be  safe 
in  the  hands  of  a  court  composed  of  Porto 
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H leans;  they  will  certainly  be  safe  in  a  court 
composed  of  American  judges. 


SPRING  POETS. 
Some  peo])le  make  faces  when  the  sprinj;- 
poets  bej?in  to  pipe,  and  there  may  be  good 
ground  for  it  upon  the  whole,  yet  worn  as 
are  the  usual  rimes,  like  "  green  "  and 
"sheen,"  "breeze"  and  "trees,"  not  to  go 
further  with  the  list,  there  is  something 
cheering  and  refreshing  in  the  multitudinous 
twittering  poured  from  newspaper  corners 
and  from  the  lower  half-pages  of  magazines, 
about  the  time  when  birds  begin  to  coine  up 
from  the  South.  We  are  all  glad  when  win- 
ter begins  to  lose  his  grip  and  the  sun  gets 
a  better  hold  on  the  weather.  The  first 
robin's  song,  the  first  sky-like  gleam  of  the 
bluebird's  wing,  the  first  whistle  of  the 
oriole,  the  first  mellow  coo  of  the  dove,  will 
quicken  one's  blood,  and  then  the  poet's 
fancy  lightly   turns  to  thoughts  of   "  long  " 


and 


son£ 


gleam  "      and 


stream,' 


"  blue  "  and  "  true." 

It  is  the  sincerit}'  of  s})ring  song  that 
counts.  We  do  not  exact  originality  or  any 
high  sweep  of  imagination;  just  give  us  the 
sort  of  surprise  that  the  old  yet  ever  fresh 
gurgle  of  the  brook  affords.  What  if  a 
thousand  times  we  have  heard  the  zephyr 
sough  in  the  boughs  on  high,  there  is  never 
any  lack  of  freshness  and  thrilling  sweet- 
ness in  the  sound.  If  the  spring  poets  really 
have  a  song  to  sing  about  "  fresh  curds  "  and 
"  mating  birds,"  "  tender  sighs "  and 
"  dreamy  skies,"  the  world  is  always  ready 
to  hear  it  in  season.  It  fits  into  the  order  of 
popular  feeling  as  handily  as  it  does  into  the 
newspaper  space  or  the  spare  corner  of  a 
magazine. 

We  declare  ourselves  the  warm  friend  of 
the  spring  poet— but  not  to  the  extent  of 
offering  him  space— and  we  sometimes  find 
genuine  comfort  in  reading  his  rimes.  In 
number  the  species  is  almost  beyond  com- 
putation, and  when  a  swarm  comes  along 
there  can  be  no  greater  affliction  than  the 
musical  assault.  Every  nook  open  to  print 
is  pounced  upon  by  a  myriad  of  poets  with 
rustling  manuscripts.  Just  then  is  an  excel- 
lent time  for  the  editor  to  go  a-fishing,  or  at 
least    up  into  the  attic,  where  his  tackle  is 


stowed  away,  for  a  half-day's  work  on  reels 
and  leaders  and  snells. 

Sing,  O  spring  poets  I  sing  I  sing  your  till; 
l)ut  sing  as  the  birds  and  streams  do,  just 
for  the  love  of  it,  and  don't  think  too  much 
,'il)()ut  getting  into  piint. 


Tui:  President  has  appointed  Mr.  Day,  wlio 
was  formerly  Secretary  of  State,  and  more 
recently  cliairman  of  the  Peace  Commission, 
to  be  Circuit  Judge   for  the   Sixth  Judicial 
Circuit,   which  includes  the  States  of  Ohio. 
Kentucky,   Tennessee   and   Michigan.       Mr. 
Day  was  unknown  to  the  American  people 
two  years  ago,  but  during  the  last  twelve 
months  they  have  learned  that  he  is  quali- 
fied for  any  office  which  the  President  can 
induce  him  to  accept.    The  war  drew  largely 
upon  the  reserved  or  latent  strength  of  the 
American  character;  it  suddenly  developed 
men  in  the  military  service  or  in  the  navy, 
showing  how  large  was  our  supply  of  the 
material  out  of  which  heroes  are  made  when 
they  are  needed.    But  there  was  no  devel- 
opment, no  such  disclosure  of  perfect  fitness 
to    perform    great    tasks    for    which     there 
seemed  to  have  been  no  preparation  or  train- 
ing, which  more  clearly  ilustrated  the  possi- 
bilities of  American  manhood  or  was  more 
encouraging    and    inspiring    to    those    who 
study  the  force  and  the  growth  of  American 
character,  than  the  exhibition  of  rare  ability 
in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  by  this 
quiet  and  unknown  lawyer  from  a  small  city 
in  Ohio.    The  country  is  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing his  services  on  the  bench.    It  is  under- 
stood that  Senator  Gray  of  Delaware  (whose 
term  expired  on  the  4th  inst.)   will  be  ap- 
pointed Circuit  Judge  for  the  Third  Circuit, 
which  includes  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania.    This  is  a  good  selection.  The 
Senator   has   represented   the   best   element 
in  the  Democratic  party.    He  is  qualified  for 
the   office   by   education,    character,   profes- 
sional experience  and  eminence  at  the  bar. 
We  know  of  only  one  dark  spot  on  his  record, 
which  is  otherwise  excellent.    Knowing  that 
it  was  to  be  used  at  Harrisburg  to  help  Sen- 
ator Quay,  he  wrote  a  letter  saying  that  he 
Avould  be  glad  to  see  Quay  re-elected.    His 
friends  should  hope  that  this  was  a  sign  of 
merely  temporary  aberration,  indicating  oo 
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permanent  departure  of  Mr.  Gray  from  the 
high  standard  with  which  his  conduct  gen- 
erally has  been  in  accord. 


Every  one  knows  that  wherever  in  the 
South  a  Jim  Crow  car  law  is  in  force,  the 
law  reciuires  equal  accommodations  for  the 
two  races,  but  actually  the  negroes  are  put 
into  second-class  compartments.  The  same 
iueciuality  always  appears  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  scliool  system  in  the  States 
which  separate  the  two  colors.  The  report 
of  the  South  Carolina  Superintendent  of 
Education  shows  that  the  total  number  of 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  is 
275,889,  of  which  number  125,102  are  white 
and  150,787  are  colored.  The  average  at- 
tendance of  the  white  pupils  is  about  27  per 
cent.,  the  average  attendance  of  the  colored 
pupils  about  75  per  cent.  The  amount  ex- 
pended for  education  was  $731,241.50,  of 
which  $526,858.20  was  expended  on  the 
schools  for  white  children  and  $204,383.30 
was  expended  on  the  schools  for  negro  chil- 
dren. It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  it  has 
cost  $4.23  per  head  to  educate  the  white  chil- 
dren of  the  State  and  only  $1.35  per  head  to 
educate  the  colored  children.  In  Beaufort 
County  the  education  of  white  children  cost 
$8.60  per  head,  and  of  colored  children  $1.28 
per  head.  In  Charleston  the  figures  were  re- 
spectively $14.82  and  $2.30.  It  is  hardly  a 
republican  form  of  government  which  re- 
quires education  as  a  test  for  the  suffrage, 
and  then  makes  such  a  discrimination  be- 
tween the  races. 


Tn  the  camp  occupied  by  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  in  the 
outskirts  of  Havana,  there  are  sixty  or  sev- 
enty cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  five  soldiers 
have  recently  died  there  of  this  disease.  The 
plans  of  this  camp  ground  called  for  drain- 
ago  by  underground  sewers,  and  before  the 
troops  went  to  Havana  attention  was  di- 
rected by  the  authorities  at  Washington  to 
this  evidence  tliat  tlie  health  of  the  men  was 
to  be  guarded  l)y  thus  excluding  causes  of 
typhoid  infection.  Now  we  are  told  that  the 
sewers  were  not  made,  and  that  for  want 
of  them  the  camp  has  become  polluted  by 
8U«h  sinks  as  were  the  cause  of  disease  at 


Chickamauga  and  other  camps  in  this  coun- 
try. Who  is  to  blame  for  this  failure  to 
carry  out  the  plans?  There  ought  to  be  an 
ofl3cial  inquiry,  and  responsibility  for  this 
epidemic  and  these  deaths  should  be  placed 
where  it  belongs.  If  General  Lee  is  not  the 
man  to  be  blamed,  he  should  speedily  take 
measures  to  clear  himself. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  by  the  new 
Indian  appropriation  act  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  "  authorized  and  directed  to 
cause  an  investigation  to  be  made  of  the  al- 
leged cutting  of  green  timber  under  con- 
tracts for  cutting  *  dead  and  down  '  on  the 
Chippewa  reservations  and  ceded  lands  .  .  . 
and  also  in  his  discretion  to  suspend  the  fur- 
ther estimating,  appraising,  examining  and 
cutting  of  timber  and  the  sale  of  the  same 
and  also  suspend  the  sale  of  the  lands."  The 
frauds  in  the  disposition  of  Chippewa  pine 
and  pine  lands,  which  we  have  noticed  in 
detail  In  these  columns,  will,  we  trust,  en- 
gage the  early  and  earnest  attention  of  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  may  not 
have  power  to  inaugurate  such  reforms  in 
the  appraising  and  selling  of  the  pine  as  the 
friends  of  decency  and  honesty,  not  to  say 
of  the  Indians,  would  desire,  yet  he  is  now 
clothed  with  power  to  stop  the  fraudulent 
work  which  has  been  in  progress  for  nearly 
eight  years.  Doubtless  this  will  require  him 
to  antagonize  powerful  lumber  interests  in 
Minnesota,  but  help  has  come  from  an  un- 
expected (lUarter  in  that  the  Legislature  of 
Minnesota  has  recently  memorialized  its 
representallves  in  Congress  urging  that  all 
sale  of  Chippewa  pine  lands  cease  until  1902. 


The  readers  of  The  Independent  will  re- 
member an  article  a  year  or  two  ago  by  Mr. 
•lames  II.  Williams  on  the  "crimping"  sys- 
tem, hi  v>  likli  he  showed  that  the  American 
seaman  Is  about  as  badly  treated  an  indi- 
vidual as  can  be  found  under  the  flag  of 
a  civilized  nation.  We  want  to  emphasize 
tlie  fact  which  ^Ir.  Williams  shows  in  his 
article  tliis  week,  and  which  has  not  been 
generally  recognized  by  the  country  at  large, 
that  a  law  has  just  passed  Congress  which 
alms  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  sail- 
ors.   Altho  it  does  not  go  as  far  as  Jack's 
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friends  wish,  still  it  is  a  \ou<^  step  forward. 
Even  the  British  rarliameut  has  not  appar- 
enUy  heard  of  this  new  hiw,  for  it  aslced  its 
Foreign  Secretary  the  other  day  to  inquire 
into  the  "crinuMng"  system  at  New  York 
city  which  was  said  to  be  very  bad.  Ihe 
truth  is  that  the  new  statute  offers  to  the 
sailor  a  sure  defense  against  the  "  cnmps 
and  the  enforcement  of  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
take  from  these  harpies  their  occupation. 

The  Irish  race,  notwithstanding  its 
.ift'at  bulls,  has  reputation  for  a  shrewd 
Lnse  of  humor.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  i 
will  not  forgive  Joseph  H.  Choate  for  a  bit 
of  rough  joking  in  which  he  indulged  once 
at  a  Saint  Patrick's  dinner?  His  taunting 
his  hearers  on  that  occasion  for  their  success 
in  municipal  politics  and  his  proposal  to  send 
them  all  back  to  Ireland,  were  nothing  more 
than  such  badinage  as  ought  to  have  amused 
them-  and  yet  their  papers  generally  continue 
these'  years  to  abuse  him  for  it,  and  now 
they  are  abusing  Bourke  Cockran  for  saymg 
a  word  in  his  honor.  It  is  really  as  funny  as 
an  Irish  bull. 

The  declination  of  his  call  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Brown  University  by  President  Tay- 
lor of  Vassar  College,  handsomely  empha- 
sizes the  growing  importance  and  value  of 
women's  colleges.  Brown  is  one  of  our  old- 
est and  most  honored  universities,  founded 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  its 
presidency  has  invited  the  ablest  and  most 
distinguished  Baptist  scholars  of  the  coun- 
try But  we  are  learning  that  women  are 
worth  as  much  as  men,  and  their  education 
as  much  to  be  fostered;  and  so  President 
Taylor  finds  it  no  increase  of  honor  or  influ- 
ence to  be  transferred  from  Vassar  to 
Brown. 

It  is  a  physical  wonder  that  such  a 

man  as  Leo  XIII,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  so 
long  thought  to  be  holding  life  by  the  slen- 
derest thread,  should  this  last  week  have 
been  able  to  undergo  a  severe  surgical  oper- 
ation, Avith  considerable  loss  of  blood,  and 
yet  make  what  appears  to  be  an  easy  recov- 
ery. He  is  the  one  honored  relic  of  the  gen- 
eration to  which  he,  as  weU  as  Gladstone 
and  Bismarck,  added  long  luster.    His  last 


public  act  was  his  letter  on  "Americanism,** 
and  he  has  always  displayed  the  warmest 
interest  in  America  and  the  American 
Church.    May  he  long  survive! 

How  shall  the  Southern  negro  be  made 

fit  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage?  Only 
by  education.  What  does  the  Empire  State 
of  the  South  do  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  negro,  whom  it  confines  by  law  to  negro 
schools?  In  1898  it  appropriated  for  white 
normal  and  college  instruction  in  five  insti- 
tutions the  sum  of  $79,814,  and  in  1899  (a 
year  of  unusual  curtailment)  $52,814.  For 
colored  higher  education  the  total  appropria- 
tion each  year  was  $8,000  for  one  institution. 
Does  the  State  really  want  its  colored  people 
to  be  educated  for  the  suffrage? 

The  steadiness  of  the  climate  in  Porto 

Rico  is  illustrated  by  the  report  for  Febru- 
ary 5th-llth  of  Professor  Harrington,  in 
charge  of  the  Weather  Bureau  service  there. 
During  these  seven  days  in  Bayamon  the 
highest  temperature  reached  only  from  82  to 
86;  the  lowest  from  61  to  64;  at  Caguas  the 
highest  ranged  from  78  to^O;  at  Cayey  from 
76  to  78,  and  at  Isabela  on  six  days  the 
thermometer  reached  82,  and  on  the  seventh 
80.  It  is  a  perfect  winter  climate  for  inva- 
lids. 

....  The  question  of  giving  Government 
aid  to  sectarian  schools  among  Indians  has, 
we  hope,  been  finally  settled  by  a  compromise 
between  the  House,  which  allowed  nothing  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  Senate,  w^hich  gave  about 
$116,000,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  allowance  for 
the  year  1895.  In  conference  it  was  decided 
to  give  contract  schools  next  year  15  p^r 
cent,  of  the  1895  allowance,  with  the  warn- 
ing, "  this  being  the  final  appropriation  for 
sectarian  schools." 

One  of  the  little  things  that  occupy  a 

brief  paragraph,  in  the  day's  record  and 
mean  much  in  a  nation's  history  is  the  vote 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons  raising  the 
age  at  which  a  child  may  be  taken  from 
school  from  eleven  to  twelve  years.  So 
many  children  taken  from  factory  labor;  so 
many  more  allowed  to  grow  toward  an  un- 
stunted  manhood;  so  much  added  to  a  na- 
tion's intelligence— that  is  the  meaning  of 
the  vote.  * 


RELIGIOUS. 


HEARING  GOD  SPEAK. 

BY    FRANCIS    E.     CLARK    D.D. 

"  O  God,  who  ait  the  Truth,  make  me  one 
with  thee  in  eveilastiug  love.  I  am  often 
weary  of  reading,  and  weary  of  hearing.  In 
thee  only  is  the  sum  of  my  desires.  Let  all 
teachers  be  silent,  let  the  w^hole  creation  be 
dumb  before  thee,  and  do  thou  only  speak 
unto  my  soul." 

Thus  wrote  Thomas  A,  Kempis  in  one  of 
his  most  impassioned  moments,  and  thus 
says  to  himself  to-day  every  earnest  man. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  express  himself  in  the 
phrase  of  the  rapt  Mystic,  but  to  every  man 
whose  life  is  above  the  level  of  the  sty  or 
the  kennel  sometimes  comes  a  great  longing 
to  hear  God  speak.  He,  too,  like  the  Brother 
of  the  Common  Life  of  old,  is  weary  of  read- 
ing and  w^eary  of  hearing.  He,  too,  would 
call  upon  distracting  voices  of  nature  and  of 
man  to  be  silent  that  he  may  hear  the  In- 
finite Voice. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  that  so  many  are  listening  to  the 
Voice  that  speaketh  from  heaven,  that  all 
men  have  not  their  ear  to  the  ground  to 
know  the  trend  of  political  opinion,  that  all 
have  not  their  ear  at  the  stock-ticker  to  know 
the  fluctuations  of  the  money  market,  but 
that  some  are  ever  listening  to  what  God  the 
Lord  will  say. 

There  has  been  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  a  distinct  and  undeniable  revival  of 
the  spirit  of  meditation,  and  it  is  noticeable 
and  most  hopeful  that  a  great  multitude  of 
those  who  are  listening  intently  to  God's 
voice  are  among  the  young  people  of  the  day. 
Within  a  very  few  months  more  than  thir- 
teen thousand  "  Comrades  of  the  Quiet 
Hour "  have  been  enrolled  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor'  societies  alone, 
and  all  these  promise  to  spend  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  every  day,  not  only  in  prayer  and 
reading  of  the  Word  of  God,  but  especially 
in  the  listening  attitude  of  those  who  would 
hear  God  speak. 
It  becomes,  then,  a  matter  of  real  concern 


and  practical  interest,  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing multitude,  how  they  shall  hear  God 
speak. 

In  the  first  place,  those  who  would  hear 
him  must  believe  that  he  is.  There  is  no 
profounder  t  uth  in  all  the  Bible  than  that 
contained  in  the  passage  which  tells  us,  "  He 
that  Cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is." 
This  cannot  mean  a  mere  intellectual  ap- 
prehension of  the  truth,  a  belief  that  is 
founded  upon  logic  or  syllogism,  but  a  per- 
sonal, deep,  abiding  conviction  that  he  is, 
and  that  he  is  very  near;  nearer  than  friend 
or  neighbor;  nearer  than  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere, "nearer  than  we  are  to  ourselves." 
Perhaps  we  need  to  go  no  further  in  seek- 
ing an  answer  to  our  question,  for  when  this 
conviction  becomes  a  real,  abiding  truth  to 
a  soul,  it  must  seek  God  and  hear  him  speak. 
But  let  us  give  another  very  simple  answer 
to  the  question,  for  the  simplest  answers  to 
the  profoundest  truths  are  always  the  best. 

How  shall  we  hear  God  speak?  Listen  if 
you  would  hear.  No  sound  in  nature  can  be 
heard  by  the  deaf  ear.  No  song  of  bird  or 
voice  of  friend  or  tinkle  of  the  rivulet's  ripple 
comes  to  the  ear  that  is  sealed  and  stopped. 
He  that  would  hear  God  must  listen  to  his 
voice.    Time  and  attention  are  necessary. 

God  never  forces  himself  upon  the  indiffer- 
ent soul,  A  little  time  alone  with  God  every 
day  is  indispensable  to  those  who  would 
hear  him  speak.  The  man  who  never  leaves 
his  counting-room  cannot  hear  an  oratorio. 
The  student  who  never  lifts  his  eyes  or  his 
attention  from  his  books  will  never  know  the 
glories  of  Mendelssohn  or  Beethoven.  The 
housewife  in  w^hose  ears  is  always  the  clat- 
ter of  pots  and  pans  and  kettles  will  have 
no  time  or  attention  for  a  sweeter  orchestra. 
So  the  man  or  woman  who  never  listens  to 
God's  voice  will  never  hear  it 

This  makes  indispensable  the  quiet  hour, 
the  morning  watch,  the  moments  of  silent 
communion  until  our  senses  have  become  so 
refined  and  our  spiritual  ears  so  attentive 
that,  like  Brother  Lawrence,  we  can  hear 
God's   voice   above  the  din  of  "the  market- 
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place  jmd  the  bu/z  of  I  he  scliool  room  aud 
Iho  clattor  of  the  kitchen. 

'i'he  very  familiarity  of  the  voice  of  God 
ill  nature  or  his  word  may  dull  our  accus- 
tomed ears  to  its  sound,  just  as  tlie  roar  of 
Niagara  is  never  heard  by  those  who  live 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls,  and 
the  whirr  of  the  loom  in  the  factory  falls 
upon  calloused  ears.  Because  we  are  famil- 
iar with  God's  message  in  his  house,  with 
his  written  word,  with  his  songs  of  praise, 
we  need  all  the  more  to  stop  and  listen  that 
we  may  catch  his  individual  message  for 
our  souls. 

But  God's  voice  must  be  obeyed  as  soon  as 
heard  if  we  would  hear  him  speak  again. 
The  truth  that  we  know  we  must  practice, 
and  then  more  truth  will  be  revealed.  Then 
shall  we  go  each  day  to  the  trystiug-place 
with  new  eagerness  to  listen  for  the  voice 
of  the  Spirit,  and  we  shall  find  by  blessed 
experience  that  the  old  Mystic  of  Kempen 
was  again  profoundly  right  when  he  said: 
"  Thou  wilt  find  in  thy  closet  that  which 
thou  oftenest  losest  abroad.  The  closet  long 
continued  in  becomes  delightful,  but  seldom 
visited  it  is  held  with  reluctance,  weariness 
and  disgust.  To  him  who  withdraws  him- 
self from  his  friends  and  acquaintances  to 
seek  after  God  will  God  draw  near  with  his 
holy  angels." 

AUBURNDALE,    MaSS 


And  now  it  is  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union  that  is  preparing  to  celebrate 
its  diamond  anniversary  in  Philadelphia  in 
May.  Its  record  for  seventy-five  years 
covers  the  organization  of  over  100,000  Sun- 
day schools,  and  it  is  still  doing  a  good  work. 

....  Colportage  in  Austria  has  always  la- 
bored under  considerable  difficulty,  still  it 
has  been  possible.  Of  late,  however,  it  is 
reported  that  the  special  licenses  in  lower 
Austria  are  not  to  be  renewed  for  the  Prot- 
estant colporters,  only  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bible  being  allowed  circulation. 

....The  ritualistic  controversy  in  England 
has  entered  upon  a  new  phase  through  the 
open  defiance  given  by  Lord  Halifax  and  the 
High  Church  party  to  the  Archbishop  and 
Parliament.  They  deny  the  right  of  Crown 
or    Parliament    to    determine    the    doctrine, 


discipline   or   ceremonial   of   the   Church   of 
England,  and  threaten  that  if  necessary  they 

will  force  disestablishment. 

.  . .  .('ardinal  Gibbons  says  that  during  the 
Cuban  War  the  Church  in  Cuba  loaned  the 
Spanish  Government  many  millions,  noDe 
of  which  has  been  repaid,  for  the  re- 
turn of  which  it  must  look  to  Spain.  One 
wonders  how  it  got  so  many  millions  to  lend. 
Imagine  the  Presbyterian  Church  or  the 
Episcopal  Church  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country  lending  the  United 
States  Government  millions  of  dollars  !  It 
was  time  for  disestablishment. 

....The  joint  committee  on  the  Baptist 
Home  Missionary  and  Publication  societies 
have  drawn  up  a  series  of  resolutions  advis- 
ing that  each  society  continue  work  along 
its  specific  lines,  and  that  the  Publication 
Society  in  particular  take  pains  to  consult 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  in  its  chapel 
car  and  Sunday  school  work.  The  resolu- 
tions are  by  no  means  very  forceful,  but  if 
carried  out  with  a  real  spirit  of  mutual  re- 
gard will  doubtless  remove  cause  of  com- 
plaint in  the  future. 

Chaplain  H.  P.  Williams,  of  the  Fifty- 
first  Iowa,  at  Manila,  has  written  to  the  For- 
eign Christian  Missionary  Society  in  regard 
to  the  needs  and  opportunities  for  work  in 
the  Philippines.  At  present  the  only  preach- 
ing is  that  by  the  chaplains  there.  Chaplain 
Pearce  has  gathered  a  small  band  of  Fili- 
pinos around  him  and  expects  to  organize  an 
Episcopal  Church  soon.  A  former  mission- 
ary in  India  of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board 
of  Missions  is  there,  independent  and  unsup- 
ported, and  is  seeking  to  organize  a  private 
school  for  teaching  English.  The  opportu- 
nity is  not  only  among  the  Filipinos,  but 
among  the  foreign  residents  who  will  soon 
be  flocking  to  the  city.  The  Disciples  have 
decided  to  undertake  work  in  the  islands  at 
once. 

. ..  .The  Tuskegee  Conferences  are  becom- 
ing a  national  institution.  The  eighth  of  the 
series  was  held  on  Washington's  birthday, 
and  notwithstanding  the  abnormally  cold 
and  stormy  weather,  resulting  in  very 
heavy  roads,  over  1,000  farmers  were  pres- 
ent.   One  result  has  been  apparent  in  the 
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formntion  of  local  conferences,  not  only  in 
Alabama,  where  there  are  150,  but  in  other 
States.  These  conferences  reach  a  large 
number  who  cannot  possibly  get  to  Tus- 
kegee,  and  the  reports  of  their  delegates 
showed  that  the  influences  for  good  from 
(hem  were  most  powerful.  As  usual,  the 
great  interest  centered  in  the  reports  by  the 
farmers  of  advance  in  land-owning,  in  facil- 
ity of  mercantile  dealing  with  the  whites, 
and  in  general  prosperity.  Schools  are  bet- 
ter supported,  but  much  still  remains  to  be 
done.  The  declarations  adopted  at  the  close 
of  the  confe-ence  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  still  at  least  5,000,000  negroes 
in  the  South  unable  to  read  and  write,  urge 
attention  to  the  serious  questions  of  life  in 
contrast  with  trivialities,  call  for  the  resi- 
dence among  their  people  of  educated  col- 
ored men  and  women  as  a  means  of  raising 
popular  ambition,  advise  cordial  relations 
with  the  whites,  and  urge  the  setting  aside 
of  denominational  prejudices  in  matters 
connected  with  the  schools  and  social  life. 
A  pleasant  phase  was  the  introduction  to 
the  conference  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar, 
who  received  a  most  enthusiastic  welcome. 

,...The  Religious  Herald,  of  Richmond, 
commenting  upon  the  Whitsitt  case,  as  it  is 
coming  again  into  great  prominence,  divides 
the  opponents  of  the  Professor  into  three 
classes:  (1)  those  who  believe  in  some  sort  of 
churchly  succession,  feeling  that  his  histowc 
contention  breaks  the  chain  and  will  never 
be  satisfied  until  extreme  "  landmarkism " 
is  engrafted  on  the  Louisville  school;  (2), 
those  who  believe  that  his  resignation  should 
be  accepted  not  because  of  his  historic  views 
Xut  because  of  his  method  of  promulgating 
them  and  because  of  certain  errors  of  man- 
ner; (3),  those  who  know  little  and  care  less 
about  the  issues  involved  and  merely  say 
"Why  doesn't  he  get  out  of  the  way?"  It 
then  says  that  the  really  vital  question  is 
"After  Whitsitt,  who?"  whether  his  suc- 
cessor is  to  be  subjected  to  examination  on 
this  history  business  and  whether  his  posi- 
tion on  these  matters  is  to  be  a  test  of  fit- 
ness. The  pertinency  of  this  question  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  already  there  has  ap- 
peared a  statement  that  not  only  Dr. 
Whitsitt  but  most  of  his  associates  must  go 


If  the  seminary  is  to  regain  the  complete 
confidence  of  the  Church.    The  Herald  asks: 

■  Must  wo  find  a  man  who  has  no  opinions, 
or  wlio,  having  had  them,  has  carefully  re- 
frained from  expressing  them  .  .  .  Are  the 
professors  to  be  warned  to  silence  concerning 
everything  about  which  our  heterogeneous  hosts 
may  differ  ?  Are  they  to  walk  very  softly 
hereafter,  to  have  no  opinions  of  their  own 
with  which  some  brother  or  group  of  brethren 
in  the  South  may  differ  ?  Are  we  to  have  a 
faculty  of  automatons  ?" 

These  last  questions  sura  up  the  situation, 
and  it  is  one  that  the  Southern  Baptist 
Church  must  fairly  and  frankly  face;  and 
not  merely  the  Baptist  Church  but  certain 
other  Churches.  Is  a  man's  position  ecclesi- 
astically dependent  upon  his  historical  con- 
clusions on  matters  which  do  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  affect  his  personal  character 
or  his  Christian  faith?  The  question  is  one 
that  must  be  met  fairly  and  squarely,  and 
upon  the  answer  to  it  will  depend  in  a  very 
considerable  degree  the  vital  force  of  the 
denomination. 

...  .A  very  curious  story  is  told  about  the 
Encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  on  "  American- 
ism." It  is  said,  with  what  degree  of  truth 
it  is  hard  to  determine,  that  the  publication 
of  the  Pope's  letter  was  brought  about  by  a 
ruse.  According  to  this  story,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  Encyclical  had  been  drafted, 
Archbishop  Ireland  proceeded  to  Rome  in 
order  to  explain  to  the  Pope  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  those  who  were  sedulously  work- 
ing for  the  condemnation  of  what  they  were 
pleased  to  term  "  Americanism."  The  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Paul  succeeded  so  well  in  dissi- 
pating the  extravagant  ideas  as  to  the  nature 
of  "  Americanism  "  with  which  the  enemies 
of  America  had  filled  Leo's  mind  that  the 
Holy  Father  virtually  decided  to  withhold 
the  letter  which  he  had  already  sent  to  Car- 
dinal Gibbons;  but  his  plan  was  frustrated 
by  the  opponents  of  "  Americanism,"  who 
hastened  to  publish  on  their  own  account  a 
copy  of  the  letter  in  some  of  the  European 
papers.  So  the  Pope  had  no  alternative  but 
to  order  the  formal  promulgation  of  his  En- 
cyclical. In  support  of  this  view  it  is  point- 
ed out  that  tho  dated  January  22d,  the  letter 
was  not  published  by  'Cardinal  Gibbons  till 
February  23d.    The  Encyclical  is  concerned 
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rhiofly  Willi  religious  orders  and  congrega- 
tions. It  is  an  open  secret  that  (he  older 
orders,  esix'cially  (he  Jesnits  and  Domini- 
cans, are  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  modern 
communities,  which  are  governed  by  a  less 
rigid  system  of  discipline.  The  opinion  has 
been  steadily  gaining  ground  that  the  Sul- 
I)itia.ns,  the  Paulists  and  the  Congregation 
of  the  Holy  Cross  are  better  suited  to  the 
needs  and  temper  of  oiu-  day  than  the  mili- 
tary sons  of  Loyola  or  the  contemplative  dis- 
ciples of  Benedict.  It  would  seem  that  Leo 
favors  the  Jesuit  ideal  of  religious  life.  But 
this  is  purely  a  domestic  question  affecting 
religious  communities,  touching  in  no  man- 
ner the  broader  question  of  Americanism. 
Keeping  in  mind  the  attaclvs  recently  made 
on  the  Christian  Brothers,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  in  these  columns,  and 
the  fighting  qualities  for  w^hich  the  Jesuits 
are  remarkable,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Encyclical  should  have  displayed  a  leaning 
to  the  old  line  religious  families.  If  the 
Jesuits  have  succeeded  in  scoring  a  point,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  greatly  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Americanism  in  its  proper  sense. 

....We  have  received  the  following  from 
Henry  A.  Brann,  D.D.,  rector  of  St.  Agnes's 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  city,  with  a 
request  for  publication: 

The  Independent  of  January  12th  con- 
tains a  paragraph  injurious  to  the  papal  dele- 
gate, Mgr.  IMartinelli,  and  contrary  to  the  truth. 
You  state  that  '*  the  priests  are  dissatisfied " 
with  him ;  that  he  shows  "  weakness  of  char- 
acter "  and  a  "  disinclination  to  decide  cases 
against   the  bishops." 

Each  one  of  these  statements  is  untrue.  Pos- 
sibly priests  convicted  in  the  papal  delegate's 
court  are  dissatisfied,  for 

"  No  rogue  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw. 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law." 

Possibly  a  few  malicious  German  priests  in 
Rochester  who  are  trying  to  destroy  the  charac- 
ter of  a  fellow  priest  and  fellow  countryman  are 
dissatisfied,  because  the  delegate  will  not  convict 
a  man  without  proper  trial  and  proper  proof  of 
guilt. 

But  Monsignor  IMartinelli  is  the  type  of  a 
perfect  judge.  He  is  universally  popular.  He 
is  a  scholar  well  versed  in  theology  and  canon 
law.  He  is  cool  of  temperament  and  never 
shows  bias,  is  always  calm,  has  had  much  prac- 
tical experience  in  dealing  with  men  before  he 


came  to  us,  and  as  he  knows  English  well  he 
has  a  decided  advantage  over  his  learned  but 
impulsive  predecessor,  Satolli. 

While  Dr.  Brann  claims  that  several  state- 
ments of  our  pnjvious  paragraph  were  un- 
true, he  gives  no  proof  whatever.  It  is  not, 
as  he  says,  priests  convicted  that  are  dissat- 
isfied, but  also  thos(?  against  whom  no  com- 
plaint has  ever  been  lodged;  men  of  standing 
in  the  Church,  men  of  official  positions,  but 
nevertheless  men  of  thought  and  independ- 
ence. We  have  no  desire  to  injure  the  Pa- 
pal Delegate,  but  cannot  believe  his  policy 
in  some  respects  tends  to  the  best  interests 
of  morality,  notably  in  the  Rochester  case, 
concerning  which  Dr.  Brann  seems  not  to 
have  correct  information.  If  he  had  closely 
watched  that  case  he  would  know  that  not 
"  a  few  malicious  German  priests  are  trying 
to  destroy  the  character  of  a  fellow  priest  and 
fellow"  countryman,"  but  that  much  serious 
sworn  testimony  has  been  before  the  Papal 
Delegate  for  tw^o  years  without  a  decision. 
He  would  also  know  that  the  accused  priest 
is  not  really  a  German,  but  came  from  Switz- 
erland, where  he  Avas  not  unknown  to  both 
the  civil  and  Church  courts,  and  that  a  copy 
of  his  record  there  was  offered  in  the  crim- 
inal court  of  Monroe  County  in  a  certain 
case  in  which  he  w^as  implicated.  We 
wish  we  might  agree  with  Dr.  Brann's  high 
estimate  of  the  Delegate's  performance  of 
his  official  duties. 

....As  the  question  comes  up  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Roberts,  the  Mormon  Represent- 
ative to  Congress,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
some  facts  as  to  the  general  morality  of  that 
people.  It  has  been  claimed  by  the  leaders 
that  the  records  show  that  they  furnish  very 
few  cases  of  criminality.  In  regard  to  this 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Mormons  come  from  the  quiet  peas- 
ant classes  of  England  and  northern  and 
southern  Continental  Europe,  while  the  Gen- 
tile population  is  very  largely  of  the  venture- 
some, irreligious,  restless  class  so  well 
known  in  the  mining  sections  of  the  West. 
It  is  also  true  that,  so  far  as  any  appeal  to 
records  goes,  it  is  rendered  of  very  little  mo- 
ment by  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  IMormon  population  is  gathered  in  vil- 
lages which  keep  (ew  records  of  any*  kiuci. 
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It  is  also  claimed  that  there  is  less  vice 
among  them.  In  Salt  Lake  City  the  popula- 
tion is  between  GO  and  70  per  cent.  Mormon, 
but  a  careful  investigation  by  those  inter- 
ested in  reclaiming  lost  women  shows  fully 
80  per  cent,  of  that  class  to  be  Mormons.  In 
the  villages  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
marriages  are  forced,  as  the  result  of  im- 
morality. ri3rliaps  a  still  more  significant 
fact  is  the  ownership  by  the  Brigham  Young 
Trust  Company,  to  which  Brigham  Young 
left  his  property  in  trust  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  of  a  tine  business  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city,  the  two  upper  floors  of  which 
have  been  rented  for  purposes  of  the  vilest 
character,  the  name  of  the  proprietress,  a 
Mormon,  being  placed  in  full  view  on  the 
street  doors  on  two  sides  of  the  building. 
"  The  place  is  the  most  unblushingly  vile," 
says  our  informant,  of  all  which  he  has  ever 
known  anywhere,  and  he  has  had  experience 
in  slum  work  in  various  cities.  In  the  same 
line  is  the  statement  that  the  Pavilion  on 
Saltair  Beach,  the  largest  bathing  resort  on 
Great  Salt  Lake,  fitted  up  for  saloon  and 
gambling  purposes  and  where  gambling  is 
openly  carried  on,  is  owned  by  a  corporation 
in  which  Mormon  Church  officials  are  prac- 
tically the  sole  stockholders.  Similar  state- 
ments as  to  the  ownership  of  saloons,  gam- 
bling places  and  houses  of  ill  fame  by  the 
Mormon  Church  leaders,  and  the  support  of 
the  Church  by  the  proceeds  of  vice  and 
crime,  are  too  numerous  and  well  authen- 
ticated to  be  doubted.  So  far  as  appears 
these  are  all  leased,  but  leased  with  full  un- 
derstanding as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of 
them.  To  plead  lack  of  responsibility  is  ab- 
surd. A  recent  letter  from  Salt  Lake  City 
states  that  of  two  persons  who  have  recent- 
ly returned  from  conducting  a  Mormon  mis- 
sion, one  is  now  employed  as  a  bartender  in 
a  saloon  while  the  other  is  a  musician  in  a 
house  of  ill  fame. 


MISSIONS. 

There  are  no  more  indefatigable  workers 
for  missions  than  the  two  sisters.  Miss  Mary 
and  Miss  Margaret  W.  Leitch,  for  a  number  of 
years  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  in 
Ceylon.  Not  only  have  they  done  a  good  work 
on  the  field,  but  one  that  is  not  less  in  impor- 


tance, arousing  missionary  interest  among  the 
churches  at  home.  They  have  recently  pre- 
I)ared,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Board,  and  issued  as  an  extra  to  the  Missionary 
Herald,  a  beautiful  magazine  on  "  Ceylon ;  A 
Key  to  India,"  together  with  an  open  letter  to 
the  constituency  of  the  American  Board.  The 
pamphlet  is  fully  illustrated,  contains  a  large 
number  of  letters  from  natives,  setting  forth 
the  great  value  of  the  work,  educational  and 
medical,  as  well  as  evangelistic,  and  clear  state- 
ments as  to  the  relation  that  this  all  holds  to 
the  Christianization  of  India.  We  have  already 
noted  in  The  Independent  the  influence  of 
Jaffna  College,  and  this  but  emphasizes  the  same 
point  referred  to  then,  that  very  much  of  the 
intellectual  influence  over  the  empire  comes 
from  Ceylon.  In  their  letter  to  the  constituency 
of  the  Board  they  set  forth  very  succinctly  and 
very  clearly  the  situation,  and  urge  that  all 
those  interested  in  this  work  join  in  the  for- 
ward movement  which  has  been  inaugurated, 
both  by  remittances  to  the  Board  and  by  special 
interest  in  connection  with  it.  If  all  would  join 
hands  in  this  the  debt  now  resting  upon  the 
Board  would  be  removed  immediately  ;  the  esti- 
mates, which  have  been  cut  down  until  much 
that  is  very  valuable  has  been  sacrificed,  could 
be  restored  and  even  an  adv^Jice  made  possible. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Board  has  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  Luther  D.  Wishard,  formerly  of 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  more  lately  engaged 
in  similar  work  for  the  Presbyterian  Board. 
With  the  great  improvement  in  business  on 
every  hand  there  ought  to  be  no  question  of  the 
success  of  the  undertaking,  and  when  the  Board 
meets  in  the  fall  it  should  report  a  great  advance 
in  its  receipts. 

....We  have  received  from  the  Rev.  George 
C.  Raynolds,  M.D.,  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  in  Van,  Eastern  Turkey,  a  report  of  his 
relief  and  orphanage  work  for  the  last  six 
months,  a  letter  from  a  couple  of  German 
friends  who  have  been  in  that  vicinity  and  have 
had  excellent  opportunity  to  examine  the  work, 
and  a  financial  statement  of  that  work.  We 
wish  it  were  possible  in  the  columns  of  The 
Independent  to  give  in  full  this  statement.  It 
would  open  the  eyes  of  people  to  the  importance 
and  value  of  the  work,  of  which  many  have  not 
tiie  faintest  conception.  The  entire  amount 
paid  out  from  the  general  treasury  during  the 
year  was  about  $35,000,  and  from  the  sub-treas- 
ury $9,540,  making  a  total  of  nearly  $45,000. 
This  sum  has  been  received  partly  from  Eng- 
land,  America  and  Germany,  and  partly   from 
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sales  of  nialoriiils.  It  has  been  expended  for 
free  aid  lo  the  suffei'llig,  the  healing  of  the 
sick,  the  ciue  of  orphans,  the  instruction  of  boys 
:iud  girls  in  different  trades.  For  example,  05 
boys  are  learning  the  shoemaking  trade,  43  the 
weaver's  trade,  42  are  in  tailor  shops,  12  are 
learning  I  be  baker's  trade,  8  are  in  a  tannery, 
8  more  in  a  smithy,  while  a  large  amount  of  live 
slock  is  cared  for  by  still  others.  Outside  of  the 
orphanage  there  have  been  1,100  spinners  ena- 
ployed,  supporting  probably  four  persons  each  ; 
TOO  weavers  supporting  each  four  more,  making 
a  total  of  probably  not  less  than  7,200.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  480  orphans  have  received  food  and 
25  more  are  in  the  hospital,  so  that  entirely 
aside  from  the  orphanage  over  7,700  people  have 
looked  to  this  bureau  for  their  subsistence. 
The  letter  by  the  German  travelei-s  and  archeol- 
ogists,  Drs.  Belck  and  Lehmann,  is  cordially 
appreciative,  not  merely  of  the  actual  relief  fur- 
nished to  the  suffering,  but  of  the  wise  way  in 
which  the  relief  has  been  distributed.  In  such 
cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  clear  of  fraudu- 
lent claims,  but  the  danger  from  this  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  addition  to  the 
boys  who  are  under  training  a  large  number  of 
girls  have  been  cared  for  and  instructed  in  dress- 
making, needlework,  cooking,  etc.  The  failure 
of  the  harvest  to  give  the  promise  of  the  spring 
has  created  additional  suffering,  and  the  Kurds 
have  again  grown  more  lawless,  carrying  on 
their  pillaging  with  a  high  hand.  The  attack  on 
Dr.  Belck  will  be  remembered,  and  the  fact  that 
beyond  the  restoration  of  a  portion  of  the  plun- 
der taken  by  the  Kurds  no  redress  has  been  se- 
cured by  the  German  and  British  embassies  at 
Constantinople  makes  very  manifest  the  serious 
situation  throughout  that  section.  Similar  re- 
ports come  from  Harput  and  other  places.  It 
is  a  noble  work  and  should  have  full  support. 


BIBLICAL    RESEARCH. 

Interesting  discussion  of  the  proper  po- 
sition to  be  assigned  to  the  New  Testament 
books  as  sources  for  the  historical  development 
of  thought  and  life  in  the  primitive  Christian 
Church,  the  assignment  of  this  position  to  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  scien- 
tific and  objective  historiography,  is  found  in 
the  first  issue  of  Vol.  II  of  the  Theologische 
Rundschau  from  the  pen  of  the  editor.  Professor 
Bossuet  of  Gottingen.  The  object  of  the  in- 
quiry is  to  determine  whether  the  collection  of 
Christian  writings  that  have  received  canonical 
authority  are  a  sui  generis  group  and  as  such 
by  themselves  constitute  a  special  and  separate 
source  for  historical  inquiry,  or  if  together  with 


the  other  literary  productions  of  that  period 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  only  some  of  a  larger 
class  of  literary  remains,  all  to  be  treated  alike 
as  sources.  Bossuet  defends  the  latter  principle 
and  method  and  does  so  for  various  reasons. 
Among  these  reasons  is  also  the  fact  tha:  the  doc 
trine  of  special  inspiration  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment books  is  no  longer  generally  recognized 
among  Biblical  scholars  and  for  that  cause  the 
wall  of  partition  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
dogma  of  the  Church  between  the  New  Testa- 
ment books  and  other  specimens  of  early  and 
earliest  Christian  literature  is  deprived  of  its 
raison  d'etre.  A  further  reason  for  the  removal 
of  this  wall  is  the  fact  that  intrinsically  some 
of  the  New  Testament  canonical  books  do  not 
stand  as  high  in  reference  to  Christian  doctrine 
and  life  as  do  some  others  of  that  period  that 
have  not  found  their  way  into  the  canon.  Bos- 
suet seems  to  consider  it  as  generally  accepted 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Pastoral 
Letters,  James  and  Jude  cannot  be  regarded  as 
superior  in  contents  to  First  Clemens,  the  Di- 
dache,  Barnabas,  or  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas ; 
and  that  accordingly  both  the  canonical  and  the 
non-canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament  pe- 
riod should  all  be  assigned  to  their  proper  places 
as  sources  for  the  history  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, without  regarding  the  former  as  a 
unique  collection  to  be  used  and  utilized  alone 
and  apart  from  each  other.  Bossuet  is  not  the 
first  scholar,  however,  to  demand  this  innova- 
tion. Two  others,  Kriiger,  in  his  Dogma  des 
Neuen  Testaments,  and  Wrede,  in  his  ''Aufgahe 
und  Methode  der  Sogenannten  N.  T.  Theologie,'^ 
both  recent  publications,  have  done  the  same 
and  disputed  the  right  of  the  New  Testament 
canonical  writings  to  be  regarded  as  an  isolated 
collection  of  books.  A  practical  application  of 
this  principle,  however,  has  not  yet  been  made, 
either  in  New  Testament  introductions  or  in 
New  Testament  theology.  Among  others,  Har- 
nack,  too,  still  handles  those  books  as  a  separate 
group  of  classics.  Thus,  e.  g.,  in  his  Lehrhuch 
of  the  History  of  Dogmas,  when  he  considers  the 
Johannine  theology  as  of  post-Apostolic  origin, 
he  discusses  it  as  an  appendix  to  the  Synoptic 
and  Pauline  literature.  In  the  Old  Testament 
department  the  principle  has  long  since  been  ap- 
plied, altho  its  formal  correctness  seems  never 
to  have  been  especially  defended  or  combated. 
Works  like  those  of  Stade,  Holtzmann  and 
others  show  how  the  Apocrypha  and  Apoca- 
lypses are  without  distinction  used  equally  with 
the  canonical  as  sources  of  the  religious  develop- 
ment in  Old  Testament  Judaism.  This  was 
done  as  early  as  Ewald's  "  Oeschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel"  especially  in  Vol.  IV. 


FINANCIAL. 


TRADE  WITH  COLONIES. 

The  uumber  of  colouies,  dependeucies  and 
protectorates  in  the  world  is  125.  Tliey  eon- 
tain  one-third  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
eartli  and  cover  about  two-fifths  of  the  land 
surface  of  the  globe.  About  75  per  cent,  of 
lliis  population  is  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  all 
of  the  governing  countries  are  to  be  found 
in  the  north  temperate  zone.  The  Treasury 
Department's  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Wash- 
ington has  collected  and  pubhshed  much  in- 
teresting information  about  these  dependen- 
cies, the  greater  part  of  it  relating  to  rev- 
enues, expenditures,  debt,  and  international 
trade.  Two-fifths  of  the  colonies  belong  to 
Great  Britain;  to  these  are  assigned  half  the 
entire  colonial  area  and  more  than  half  of 
the  population.  Egj^pt  and  the  Sudan  are 
not  included  in  any  of  the  statements  relat- 
ing to  British  dependencies  or  protectorates. 
In  the  complete  list  of  dependencies  Prance 
is  second  and  Germany  third,  with  respect 
to  the  number  and  impoi'tance  of  such  pos- 
sessions, while  the  Netherlands  and  Portugal 
are  next  in  order.  Except  in  the  case  of 
Great  Britain,  the  statistics  are  unsatisfac- 
tory and  incomplete,  although  they  are  prob- 
ably the  best  that  could  be  obtained.  Gen- 
eralizations cannot  be  safely  based  upon  any 
of  them  except  those  which  are  reported  for 
Great  Britain,  altho  in  the  case  of  France  the 
great  cost  of  recent  colonial  ventures  and  the 
small  returns  in  the  way  of  trade  are  shown. 

The  most  interesting  fact,  disclosed  by  the 
statistics  is  that  the  imports  of  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  from  the  mother  country  have 
steadily  declined  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  while  tljeir  exports  to  the  mother 
country  have  as  steadily  increased.  The 
lion's  share  of  all  the  trade  reported  in  this 
list  of  the  world's  colonies  and  protectorates, 
of  course,  is  held  by  Great  Britain  and  her 
dependencies.  The  figures  show  that  the  im- 
ports of  the  British  colonies  in  1896  were,  in 
round  numbers,  £155,500,000  (with  'India, 
£215,300,000),  while  the  exports  were  £150,- 
700,000    (with     India,     £225,000,000).    Great 


Britain's  share  of  these  imports  was  £57,- 
800,000  (with  India,  £91,300,000),  and  her  part  ' 
of  the  exports  was  £70,300,000  (with  India, 
£91,400,000).  That  is  to  say,  37  per  cent, 
of  the  colonies'  imports  (or  42V<j  per  cent, 
with  India  included)  came  from  the  mother 
country,  while  46V^  per  cent,  of  their  exports 
(or  40i/l>  per  cent,  with  India  added)  were  sold 
to  her. 

The  returns  for  the  colonies  in  North 
America  and  South  Africa,  for  a  series  of 
years,  shoAV  the  drift  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above.  These  colonies'  imports  from 
the  mother  country  have  been  declining, 
while  their  exports  have  been  increasing. 
Canada's  imports  from  Great  Britain  fell 
from  £10,944,000  in  1871  to  £7,183,000  in  1890, 
or  from  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  to  only"^  28 
per  cent.  In  the  same  period  Canada's  ex- 
ports to  Great  Britain  increased  from  £5,- 
457,000  to  £14,058,000,  or  from  32  per  cent,  of 
all  the  exports  to  60^2  per  cent.  With  a  re- 
markable growth  of  the  entire  international 
commerce  of  South  Africa  during  the  same 
years  (from  £7,700,000  to  £40,570,000),  the 
same  drift  is  to  be  seen.  The  imports  from 
(ireat  Britain  were  83  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
in  1871,  and  71%  per  cent,  in  1896.  The  ex- 
ports to  the  mother  country  increased  from 
75  per  cent,  to  94  per  cent.  In  Australia,  how- 
ever, while  the  imports  from  Great  Britain 
fell  from  48  per  cent,  in  1876  to  40  per  cent, 
in  1896,  the  exports  also  declined  from  51  to 
44  per  cent.  The  tendency  shown  by  these 
statistics  has  been  emphasized  since  1896. 
We  showed  a  week  or  two  ago  how  rapidly 
the  imports  into  Canada  from  the  United 
States  had  recently  been  increasing.  Exports 
from  this  country  to  South  Africa  have  been 
enlarged,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  ship- 
ments to  Australia.  All  these  colonies  are  now 
buying  from  the  United  States  machinery 
and  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
which  they  formerly  bought  from  England. 

It  has  been  said  that  by  establishing  colo- 
nies which  buy  from  her  42^2  per  cent,  of 
their  imports,  Great  Britain  has  greatly  en- 
larged her  market,  because  the  remainder 
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of  the  world  buys  only  15  per  cent,  of  its  for- 
eign supplies  from  her,  and  presumably  this 
percentage  would  not  be  exceeded   in   tiicso 
colonial  lands  if  they   were   held   by  other 
powers.    Undoubtedly  such    advantages    in 
trade   have   accompanied    the   extension    of 
British  authority  and  influence,  and  this  en- 
largement of  the  British  market  has  in  the 
main  been  accomplished  naturally,  without 
the  compulsion  and  the  preferential   tariffs 
and  the  oppressive  restrictions  by  which  cer- 
tain  other   colonizing   powers    have   sought 
unwisely,  and  ultimately  at  a  loss,  to  make 
profit   out   of   their   dependencies.    But   the 
freedom    which    the    British    colonies    have 
been  permitted  to  enjoy  has  tended  to  de- 
crease their  imports  from  the  mother  coun- 
try.   It  has  allowed  them— as  in  the  case  of 
Canada— to  develop  their  own  industries  by 
tariffs    upon    the    mother    country's    goods, 
and    to    buy    without    restriction    wherever 
prices     are     lower    than     those    of    British 
exporters.    We  see    this    in    the    large    and 
growing  sales  of  our  iron  and   steel  prod- 
ucts in  Canada.    The  policy  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  trade  of  such  colo- 
nial dependencies  as  we  may  possess  in  the 
Orient  is  like  that  of  Great  Britain.    If  we 
can  undersell  competitors  in  the  Philippines 
without  the  help  of  preferential  tariffs  or  ex- 
clusive port  privileges,  our  imports  into  the 
islands   will   be   considerably   enlarged.    As 
we  are  beginning  to  undersell  them  in  other 
neutral  markets  with  many  kinds  of  manu- 
factured goods,  our  exports  to  the  islands  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  trade  ought  to  grow. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

It  is  announced  officially  that  the  Har- 
riman  syndicate  has  succeeded  in  securing 
control  of  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  tlie 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad.  The  President 
of  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of 
Chicago,  Mr.  John  J.  Mitchell,  is  understood 
to  have  been  the  promoter  of  the  transaction, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  syndicate  are 
George  Gould,  Jacob  Schiff,  James  Stillman 
and  E.  H.  Harriman.  The  price  paid  for 
the  road  was  about  seventy-five  million  dol- 
lars, and  this  included  the  bonded  debt. 
The  purchasers  become  lessees  of  the  Chi- 
cago Railroad  Terminal  Company  with   its 


passenger  station  at  Harrison  street  and 
Fifth  avenue.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
is  understood  to  liave  acquired  the  Alton's 
share  in  the  Union  Depot  and  will  use  it  as 
a  terminal  for  its  l*an  Handle  line.  The 
syndicate  plans  to  spend  some  ^3,000,000  for 
the  improvement  of  the  property  and  $2,- 
000,000  for  elevating  the  tracks  in  the  city 
of  Chicago. 

....Commenting    on    the    past    week    in 
trade  and  commerce,  Dun's  Review  says: 

"  The  business  for  the  past'  month  was  far 
the  greatest  ever  known  in  February.  Clearing 
House  exchanges  were  about  $7,000,000,000, 
against  $5,567,558,844  last  year,  and  54.2 
larger  than  in  1892.  In  all  the  years  of 
weekly  commercial  reporting  there  has  been 
no  other  week  in  which  the  reports  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  on  the 
whole  so  good  as  they  are  this  week.  Moreover, 
during  the  past  week  there  has  been  a  general 
advance  in  wages,  immediate  or  prospective. 
Iron  works  in  Pittsburg  and  in  the  valleys  set 
the  pace  which  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany, with  6,000  hands,  and  the  Sparrow's 
Point  Works,  with  2,000,  and  the  great  tin  plate 
combination  with  many  establishments  have  fol- 
lowed. The  Fall  River  cotton  mills  agreed  on 
Monday  to  an  advance  of  11  per  cent.,  to  take 
effect  April  1,  and  New  Bedford  and  Taunton 
mills  have  followed,  with  the  Amoskeag  of  Man- 
chester, having  10,000  hands,  and  the  Pacific  of 
Lawrence,  having  5,000,  and  many  other  textile 
works." 

DIVIDENDS. 

The  United  States  Leather  Co.,  $1.25  per 
share,  payable  April  1st. 

Texas  &  New  Orleans  R.  R.  (Sabine  Div.), 
1st  mortgage  6  per  cent. ,  payable  at  Southern 
Pacific  Co.,  March  1st. 

Mexican  International  R.  R.  1st  Cons.  4  per 
cent.,  payable  at  23  Broad  street,  March  1st. 

N.  Y.  Central  &  H.  R.  Railroad,  1  per  cent, 
quarterly,  payable  April  15th. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 

during  the  past  week  were  : 

BANKS. 

Merchants' 16() 

Ninth S0}4 

Park 5(iO 


America 396 

Chemical 4151 

Eleventh  Ward 205 

Mechanics' 200 


Seaboard. 235 


Central 1875 

Continental. . ; 290 

Farmers'  Loan 1401 

Franklin 280 

Standard 235 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 

state 410 

Title  Guarantee 328 

Union. 1325 

Washington 299% 


INSURANCE. 


A  WHOLESOME  TRUTH. 

"  Regarding  the  increase  of  assessments  made 
by  the  association,  which  increase  is  the  ground- 
work of  the  complaints  which  have  been  made, 
there  is  no  one  who  is  trained  in  life  contingen- 
cies, and  the  matter  of  the  cost  of  life  insurance 
from  its  mortality  side,  who  will  for  one  mo- 
ment question  that  these  increases  were  neces- 
sary, not  because  of  expenses  of  management,  but 
in  order  to  meet  the  mortality  cost  of  the  in- 
surance which  the  policy-holders  were  receiving. 
Life  insurance  must  be  paid  for  if  it  is  to  be 
granted.  Whatever  the  system,  the  policy- 
holder must  meet  the  death  cost.  If  he  meets 
it  only  by  a  current  payment  for  current  cost, 
increase  in  cost  must  come,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  increase  in  liability  to  death  comes  with 
increasing  age." 

Tjhs  is  as  true  as  any  proposition  in  arith- 
metic. The  writer  then  proceeds  to  say  that 
"  whenever  this  increase  in  price  takes 
place,  tho  it  is  a  necessary  incident  to  the' 
policy-holder's  election  of  a  plan  that  pro- 
vides only  current  price  for  current  cost,"  a 
certain  class  of  members  begin  violent  oppo- 
sition and  are  ready  to  destroy  the  institu- 
tion. 

Let  us  see  about  this.  The  particular  as- 
sociation referred  to  was  the  failed  Massa- 
chusetts Benefit  Life,  and  the  extract,  now 
over  two  years  old,  is  from  the  Guardian. 
Increasing  mortality  produces  increasing  cost. 
The  alternative  to  levying  the  increase  on 
the  members  is  to  scale  and  defer  claims; 
this  only  gains  time  and  sows  the  wind, 
making  the  reaping  of  whirlwind  inevitable. 
This  putting  forward  the  evil  day  has  al- 
ways been  chosen,  because  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  compels  it.  This  is  ele- 
mentary truth. 

"  But  whenever  this  increase  in  price  takes 
place?  "  The  Guardian  is  an  insurance  jour- 
nal which,  some  years  ago,  its  proprietor 
chose  to  convert  into  an  organ  of  the  assess- 
ment scheme;  he  has  been  for  several  years 
an  officer  in  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund, 
which  is  severely  experiencing  the  process 
he  describes  in  this  extract.  He  i^  unable  to 
repress  his  nUtural  bent  for  telling  the  truth. 


and  yet  his  interest  in  the  scheme  of  insur- 
ance to  which  he  has  committed  himself 
holds  him  back  from  telling  the  whole  truth 
frankly.  The  inevitable  increased  demand 
is  made  upon  the  members,  and  they  are 
disturbed  and  angered— one  is  as  inevitable 
as  the  other;  one  is  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  numbers,  the  other  is  in  the  constitution 
of  human  nature.  Undoubtedly  many  per- 
sons are  unreasonable  and  ugly  under  such 
a  disagreeable  revelation;  they  selfishly  (as 
tho  all  were  not  selfish)  try  to  look  out  for 
themselves;  they  quite  decline  their  own 
share  of  blame  for  their  own  folly,  and  even 
try  to  destroy  the  association.  So  far  the 
Guardian  is  right,  but  there  is  a  positive  mis- 
statement in  its  case  nevertheless.  The  pol- 
icy-holder is  not  guilty  of  "  election  of  a  plan 
that  provides  only  current  price  for  current 
cost; "  these  words  correctly  describe  the 
assessment  plan,  but  not  its  acceptance  by 
any  member.  The  low  present  charge,  cor- 
responding to  and  based  upon  low  present 
mortality  cost,  is  always  put  forward,  this 
being  the  sole  stock-in-trade  of  the  scheme; 
the  inevitable  future  increase  is  kept  out  of 
sight  or  positively  denied.  What  people 
want  and  think  they  have  elected  is  life  in- 
surance which  starts  cheap  and  will  con- 
tinue cheap;  when  they  discover  the  cheat 
they  certainly  should  blame  themselves  for 
being  deceived,  but  they  may  rightfully 
blame  the  deceivers,  too. 

"  Life  insurance  must  be  paid  for— what- 
ever the  system,  the  policy-holder  must  meet 
the  death  cost."  Certainly,  O  Daniel,  late 
coming  to  judgment,  but  have  we  not  been 
saying  this  these  many  years  past?  There 
was  a  time  when  good  men,  clergymen 
whose  sincerity  we  never  doubted,  used  to 
write  to  The  Independent  in  what  they 
thought  triumphant  refutation.  Behold, 
they  said  one  after  another,  I  have  been  in- 
sured these  seven  j-ears  for  "  only "  this 
mere  trifle  !  The  statement  was  true,  but 
the  argument  was  conclusively  inconclusive; 
it  was  as  if  they  had  written:  "  Peace  to  this 
talk    about    human    mortality  !      Behold,  I 
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have  boon  alive  half  a  ceutury  and  am  not 
dead  yet." 

We  receive  nio  more  such  letters.  Our  wis- 
dom and  forecast  were  as  deep  as  a  wash- 
basin. We  saw  that  twice  two  are  four, 
notliing  else,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  coin 
a  vacuum.  We  stood  upon  these  elementary 
I)ropositions,  desiring  no  honor  except  such 
as  belongs  to  persistent  refusal  to  compro- 
mise with  the  truth.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
enforcing  itself  upon  the  public. 


ENDURANCE    OF    STEEL 

BUILDINGS. 

Except  where  structures  are  exposed  to 
erosion  by  desert  winds  and  sand,  the  proc- 
ess being  equivalent  to  the  familiar  sand- 
blast, stone  tends  to  harden  after  quarrying 
and  thus  to  gain  rather  than  lose  durability. 
The  contrary  is  the  fact  with  all  which 
comes  under  the  designation  of  structural 
iron  or  steel  work.  For  all  this  a  coat  of 
some  kind  of  paint,  regularly  kept  good,  is 
the  only  known  ^preservative.  Thus  the 
bridge  builder  leaves  every  part  of  his  struc- 
tures accessible;  he  has  no  reason  for  cover- 
ing them,  and  their  preservation  depends  on 
the  paint  brush. 

The  modern  tall  office  building  owes  its  ex- 
istence partly  to  the  fact  that  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  elevators  and  the  length  of 
their  shafts  is  just  a  matter  of  mere  me- 
chanical construction,  but  mainly  to  the  dis- 
covery that  a  steel  skeleton  frame  pinned 
together  can  be  made  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary stiffness  under  vertical  load  for  which 
heavy  brick  walls  had  been  indispensable. 
To  carry  up  the  bricl<;  wall  so  consumed  the 
ground  area  that  contents  were  sacrificed  to 
stability;  the  thin  frame,  however,  seemed 
to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem  and 
keep  the  rental  value  of  land  increasing.  So 
the  rush  began  to  put  up  skyscrapers.  But 
the  steel  frame  is  covered,  not  left  exposed. 
The  simulation  of  architectural  beauty  re- 
quires coating  the  front  with  stone  veneer, 
and  the  columns  and  other  work  within 
must  be  jacketed  with  some  form  of  cement 


or  firebrick,  or  the  first  touch  of*  fire  would 
(umbh;  the  whoh;  structure.  This  structural 
ii'on  work  is  therefore,  at  least  in  consider- 
nblo  part,  permanently  inaccessible  to  the 
brush  and  shut  from  examination. 

raint  it  how  we  will  when  mside  and  set 
in  place,  allow  that  it  must  henceforward 
be  left  to  itself.  Processes  which  go  on  by 
mere  lapse  of  time  may  be  very  slow,  but 
suppose  they  are  certainly  deteriorative 
processes?  If  they  need  a  long  term  of 
years,  they  are  certain  still,  provided  the 
term  is  allowed  them.  Are  .we  really  quite 
sure  about  the  permanence  of  our  tall  build- 
ings, and  how  sure  are  we  and  how  are  we 
sure?  Sometimes  the  man  who  is  surest 
right  is  most  surely  wrong.  The  tall  build- 
ing has  been  put  up  to  stay  beyond  any  term 
contemplated  as  within  the  rebuilding  of  our 
cities;  but  in  the  lack  of  any  guaranty  for 
the  endurance  of  the  skeleton,  are  we  not 
perhaps  taking  some  important  things  for 
granted?  In  view  of  the  already  known  ob- 
jections and  of  the  unknown  possibilities,  is 
it  not  time  to  halt  in  the  process? 


INSURANCE    ITEMS. 

Providence,  says  a  Turkish  proverb, 
builds  the  nest  of  the  bhnd  bird.  This  is  a 
poetic  and  beautiful  way  of  expressing  the 
same  watchful  care  which  is  affirmed  in  the 
epigrammatic  saying  of  Christ  that  not  a 
sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  your 
Father.  This  is  the  pleasant  view  to  take 
of  the  Turkish  proverb,  and  if  it  were  found 
in  the  sayings  of  a  Christian  people,  or  even 
of  an  Oriental  one,  we  might  feel  sure  of  the 
correctness  of  such  interpretation.  But  as 
the  proverb  comes  from  the  fatalistic  Turks 
there  is  room  for  doubt.  Perhaps  the  coiner 
of  the  proverb  meant  to  suggest  just  the  con- 
trary and  to  declare  that  hard  nature  and 
destiny  are  "  careless  of  the  single  life," 
and  that  the  blind  bird's  nest  does  not  get 
built  at  all.  As  least  it  is  prudent  to  take 
it  so,  and  not  to  count  on  providential  inter- 
vention to  save  us  from  the  results  of  our 
owm  improvidence.  Better  to  insure  life  first 
—then  trust  Providence. 
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PEBBLES. 

A  CULT  is  the  way  a  superstition  looks  from 
the  inside. — Puck. 

....When  we  tell  a  man  a  good  story,  we 
have  noticed  that  it  reminds  him  of  a  mighty 
poor  one. — Atchison  Globe. 

. ..  .Advices  from  Samoa  point  to  a  situation 
almost  as  ominous  as  in  1889.  Samoald  trouble, 
apt)arently. — Albany  Argus. 

.  . .  .When  Aguinaldo  says  he  prefers  Spain  to 
the  United  States  he  means  he  prefers  the  for- 
mer's style  of  fighting. — Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Age-Herald. 

.  . .  ."  Did  anv  of  vour  folks  celebrate  Washing- 
ton's Birthdav/Kobby?  "  "  Only  sister."  "  What 
did  she  do?  "  "  She  had  a  call  from  that  hatchet- 
faced  Mr.  Mouser." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

.  . .  .They  cheered  him  with  an  echoing  shout 
As  soon  as  his  remarks  were  done; 
For  he  had  talked  an  hour  without 
One  word  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

— Washington  Star. 

.  ...Mrs.  Hornbcak:  "What  is  this  game  of 
golf  that's  in  the  papers  so  much,  anyhow?" 
Farmer  Hornbeak:  "  Wal,  so  fur  as  I  kin  make 
out,  it's  nothin'  but  a  kind  of  solitaire  croquet." 
— Puck. 

.  . .  ."  Beg  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  the  Washing- 
ton hotel  clerk,  "  but  what  do  you  mean  by  *  M. 
C  after  your  name?"  "'Mothers'  Congress,' 
sir,''  replied  the  majestic  matron  who  had  just 
registered. — Chicago  IWibune. 

....All  is  not  Klondike  that  comes  from 
Alaska.  The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the 
newspaper  syndicate.  There  is  no  flat  like 
home.  To  the  victors  belong  the  broils.  Truth 
is  a  stranger  to  realistic  fiction.  The  end  justi- 
fies only  the  mean. — Judge. 

.  ..  .Lese  Majeste. — It  was  twilight  in  Ber- 
lin. "  Good  evening,  herr  police  ofiicer,"  said  the 
citizen.  "  Come  with  me,"  was  the  policeman's 
answer.  "  Donnerwetter  !  Was  ist  los?  "  cried 
the  astonished  citizen.  "  You  that  it  is  evening 
assumed  have,  when  the  Emperor  not  dined  has, 
yet  already." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

.  . .  .The  statement  that  Rudyard  Kipling  had 
received  a  shilling  a  word  for  a  story  in  Pear- 
son^s  Magazine  induced  a  wag  to  write  to  him 
and  inclose  a  shilling  postal  order.  "  Hearing 
that  wisdom  was  being  retailed  at  a  shilling  a 
word,"  wrote  the  joker,  "  I  inclose  a  shilling 
for  a  sample."  Kipling  kept  the  order  and  sent 
back  the  word  "  Thanks." — Exchange. 

...  .Foreman:  "We're  in  a  terrible  fix.  It's 
time  to  go  to  press,  and  we've  only  got  half 
enough  paper  in  the  shop  to  print  this  week's 
issue  on.  It'll  take  three  days  to  get  any 
more."  Country  Editor:  "  Great  scissors  !  It'll 
give  that  contemporary  of  ours  such  a  boom 
that  he'll  get  out  a  colored  supplement.  Cut 
the  paper  half  size  so  there  will  be  enough  to  go 
around,  and  we'll  announce  that  this  is  our  anti- 
expansion  edition.  Leave  out  everything  but 
the  ads."— P«cfc. 

.  ..."  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  this  was 
Mr.  Chucksley."  "  I  am  Mr.  Chucksley."  "  Then 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  when  I  thought  I  was 
mistaken  I  was  mistaken  in  thinking  I  was  mis- 
taken." "Hey?"  "I  say  when  I  thought  I 
was  mistaken  I  was  mistaken  in  thinking  I  was 
mistaken,  and  being  mistaken  in  thinking  I  was 


mistaken  when  I  wasn't  mistaken.  I  was  glad  to 
find  I  was  mistaken  when  I  thought  I  was  mis- 
taken, because  1  wasn't  mistaken — or,  rather,  I 
was  mistaken  when  I  thought  I  was  mistaken, 
and  so  I  couldn't  have  b^en  mistaken — well,  at 
any  rate,  I'm  glad.  Looks  as  if  we  were  going 
to  have  snow,  doesn't  it?" — Chicago  Tribune. 


PUZZLES. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  .send  "The  Ten  Ton  Cutter," 
by  Harry  Castlemon. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  composed  an  ancient  calf, — 
That  is,  if  calves  can  ancient  be, — 

And  I  believe  creation's  half 
My  second  is,  in  verity. 

Tho  critics  once  ray  whole  berated 
Yet  he  is  very  celebrated. 

jennie  betts  hartswick. 

Currency,  Weights  and  Measures. 

(Example:  Subtract  a  measure  of  distance 
from  a  mark  of  distance  and  leave  a  station. 
Answer,  mile-post.) 

1.  Subtract  a  weight  from  a  famous  American 
President,  and  leave  cleansing. 

2.  Subtract  a  coin  from  the  middle,  and  leave 
a  prefix. 

.3.  Subtract  a  linear  measure  from  a  famous 
missile  and  leave  a  bullet. 

4.  Subtract  a  measure  of  paper  from  a 
sombre  covering  and  leave  twisting. 

5.  Subtract  a  linear  measure  from  comely, 
and  leave  a  part. 

6.  Subtract  a  marine  measure  from  capable 
of  being  Sounded,  and  leave  powerful. 

7.  Subtract  English  coins  from  an  ecclesias- 
tical tribute,  and  leave  the  possessive  of  an 
apostle. 

8.  Substract  a  linear  measure  from  a  deform- 
ity, and  leave  an  association. 

9.  Subtract  a  weight  from  a  kind  of  carpet, 
and  leave  a  preposition. 

10.  Subtract  a  measure  of  land  from  a  pre- 
tender to  wisdom,  and  leave  learned. 

11.  Subtract  a  liquid  measure  from  a  painted 
curtain  and  leave  a  spectacle. 

12.  Subtract  a  weight  from  to  offer  for  con- 
sideration, and  leave  a  prefix. 

13.  Subtract  a  linear  measure  from  descend- 
ants and  leave  a  long  time. 

14.  Subtract  a  linear  measure  from  part  of 
an  engine,  and  leave  urging. 

15.  Subtract  a  large  measure  from  heart- 
shaped,  and  leave  devoured. 

IG.  Subtract  a  fraction  of  a  coin  from  a 
canal  and  leave  a  running  competition. 

17.  Subtract  a  linear  measure  from  a  torch- 
bearer,  and  leave  a  lad. 

18.  Subtract  a  measure  of  time  from  part  of 
a  clock  and  leave  a  part  of  the  body. 

19.  Subtract  a  coin  from  a  young  bird,  and 
leave  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  w.  a.  s. 

ANSWERS   TO   PUZZLES   OP   FEBRUARY   23rd. 

Mythological  Puzzle. — 1,  Pan  ;  2,  Charon  ;  3, 
Veaus ;  4,  Triton  ;  5,  Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  Mars  : 
0,  Diana ;  7,  Cupid  ;  8,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  Atropos  : 
y.  Neptune  ;  10,  Pomona. 

Connected  Squares. — I.  1,  Favor ;  2,  agape ;  3, 
vales  ;  4,  opera ;  5,  resat.  II.  1,  Resat ;  2,  extra ; 
3,  stain ;  4,  Aries ;  5,  tansy.  III.  1,  Satan ;  2, 
alibi ;  3,  Timon ;  4,  abode ;  5,  nines.  IV.  1,  Be- 
nin ;  2,  erase  ;  3,  nails ;  4,  islet ;  5,  nests.  V.  1, 
Nests ;  2,  exert ;  3,  sepia ;  4,  trial  ;  5,  stale. 
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To  the  Armour  Institute  in  Chicago, 
founded  by  himself,  Mr.  Philip  D.  Armour  has 
recently  given  .$750,000,  thus  increasing  to 
about  $2,250,000  the  entire  amount  received 
from  him  by  this  institution,  to  which  students 
now  come  from  India,  Australia  and  Japan. 

....John  Chandler,  of  Allen  County,  Ky.,  a 
hale  and  hearty  patriarch  of  seventy-five  year<, 
is  the  father  of  20  children  (21  of  whom  are 
living),  has  105  grandchildren  and  35  great- 
grandchildren, and  is  known  throughout  the 
county  as  an  expert  with  the  rifle  and  a  tireless 
hunter. 

....The  return  of  Walter  Wellman,  the 
American  journalist  who  started  from  Norway 
for  the  polar  region  in  June  last  with  a  party 
of  scientists,  has  been  so  delayed  that  plans 
have  recently  been  completed  at  Christiania  for 
a  rescuing  expedition,  which  will  search  for  the 
explorers  in  the  vicinity  of  Franz  Josef  Land. 

.  . .  .The  bill  creating  the  ofiice  of  Admiral  of 
the  Navy  was  finally  passed  by  unanimous  vote 
on  the  1st ;  it  was  signed  on  the  evening  of  that 
day  :  Rear- Admiral  George  Dewey  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  place  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  ; 
the  nomination  was  promptly  confirmed,  and 
the  admiral's  flag  was  soon  flying  from  the 
"  Olympia,"  while  all  the  ships  of  the  fleet  were 
greeting  by  salute  the  elevation  of  the  hero  of 
Manila  Bay  to  the  supi-eme  naval  rank. 

....Henry  Zeigler  settled  in  Pittston  town- 
ship, Penn.,  twenty-five  years  ago,  taking  a  farm 
of  300  acres.  Some  time  ago  it  was  found  that 
there  were  rich  deposits  of  coal  under  the  whole 
tract,  and  a  coal-mining  company  claimed  all  of 
it.  The  old  man  was  too  poor  to  pay  lawyers, 
but  four  attorneys  undertook  to  defend  his 
title  for  a  contingent  fee  of  one-third  of  the 
property.  Last  week  the  courts  decided  that 
the  300  acres  belong  to  Zeigler.  The  farm  Is 
worth  $1,500,000,  and  the  old  farmer  has  sud- 
denly become  a  millionaire. 

. . .  .James  Tyson,  who  died  in  Australia  last 
December,  left  a  fortune  of  about  $25,000,000. 
He  owned  500,000  acres  of  land  and  also  held 
thousands  of  square  miles  on  lease.  He  had 
never  married,  and  there  are  scores  of  persons 
in  this  country  who  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  they  are  entitled  to  his  estate.  Eight  of 
these  reside  in  New  Jersey ;  there  are  other 
claimants  in  Boston  and  in  Denver.  All  of 
them  assume  that  the  Australian  millionaire 
was  one  of  their  relatives  who  left  England  in 
his  youth,  but  the  long  accounts  of  Tyson's  in- 
teresting career  which  have  been  published  in 
London  say  that  he  was  born  in  Australia. 


....Baron  Heuter,  the  founder  of  the  new* 
servi(;e  in  Europe  which  resembles  our  Asso- 
ciated Press,  who  died  a  few  days  ago  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven,  was  born  in  Prussia,  and 
his  first  attempts  to  collect  and  transmit  news 
were  made  in  Paris,  but  in  1851  he  came  to 
London,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
was  a  British  subject.  At  the  beginning,  on 
the  Continent,  he  used  carrier  pigeons,  couriers 
and  dispatch  boats  in  connection  with  such 
telegraph  lines  as  had  been  established.  His 
first  great  step  was  a  contract  with  the  London 
newspapers,  and  for  a  time  he  had  substantially 
a  monopoly  of  the  news  service  of  the  world. 
The  business  has  been  conducted  by  a  corpora- 
tion since  1865. 

....The  University  of  Jena  has  just  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  hon- 
oris causa,  on  Commissioner  Harris,  a  distinc- 
tion rarely  accorded  by  a  German  university, 
and  never  save  as  a  recognition  of  some  unusual 
service  in  the  cause  of  knowledge  and  truth. 
The  diploma  states  explicitly  the  ground  of  the 
honor,  declaring  the  recipient  to  be  "  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  highest  attainment,  who  has  ap- 
plied himself  with  energy  and  in  manifold  ways 
to  bring  into  the  theory  of  education  a  true 
philosophy  and  who  has  devoted  himself  with 
unwearied  industry  and  successful  efforts  to  the 
improvement  of  school  methods  in  his  own  coun- 
try and  who,  as  a  champion  of  German  philosu- 
phy,  has  labored  with"  happy  results  in  the  ex- 
tension of  its  study  and  thereby  joined  Ameri- 
cans and  Germans  in  a  closer  bond  of  union." 

.  ..  .While  crossing  the  sidewalk  to  enter  his 
carriage,  in  Washington,  a  day  or  two  after  the 
recent  blizzard.  Baron  Herschell,  of  England,  fell 
on  the  ice  and  broke  one  of  his  thighs.  Two  weeks 
later,  while  confined  to  his  bed,  he  died  sudden- 
ly of  heart  disease.  The  Supreme  Court  ad- 
journed as  a  mark  of  respect,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history  taking  such  action  upon  the  death 
of  one  who  was  not  an  American  citizen.  Baron 
Herschell  was  the  president  of  the  High  Joint 
Commission  appointed  to  consider  points  of  con- 
troversy between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
He  represented  Great  Britain  in  that  commis- 
sion and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Venezuela 
arbitration  tribunal.  He  had  attained  great 
eminence  at  the  bar  in  England,  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  commercial  cases.  Entering  Par- 
liament when  thirty-six  years  old,  he  became 
Lord  High  Chancellor  under  Gladstone  at  the 
age  of  forty-nine,  and  held  that  office  a  second 
time  from  1892  to  1895.  His  father  was  a  Jew, 
born  in  Berlin,  who  was  converted  in  England 
and  was  ordained  there  to  the  ministry  in  one 
of  the  dissenting  churches. 
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The  deadlock  in  the  Nebraska 
Senatorial     Legislature  has  been  broken  by 

the  nomination  and  election  of 
Monroe  L.  Hayward,  who  was  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  Governor  last  year.  In 
Utah  the  Legislature  has  adjourned  without 
electing  a  Senator.  In  the  last  days  of  the 
contest  the  Mormon  Church  sought  to  bring 
about  the  election  of  George  Q.  Cannon,  a 
polygamist  who  has  four  wives.  Cannon  is 
a  Republican,  and  the  majority  in  the  Legis- 
lature is  Democratic.  His  election  was  op- 
posed by  Roberts,  the  polygamist  Represent- 
ative from  Utah,  who  foresaw  a  revolt  in 
Congress  which  would  throw  out  both  Can- 
non and  himself  if  the  Mormons  should  send 
two  polygamists  to  Washington.  In  Penn- 
sylvania Quay  has  lost  ground,  and  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  an  election  will  be  prevented  by 
his  followers  in  order  that  the  Federal  pa- 
tronage may  be  controlled  in  his  interest  for 
some  time  to  come  by  Senator  Penrose.  Dur- 
ing an  investigation  now  in  progress  five 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  testified  that  attempts  were  made  to 
bribe  them  in  connection  with  the  McCarrell 
bill,  which  related  to  the  selection  of  jurors 
in  criminal  trials  and  is  said  to  have  been 
supported  in  the  interest  of  Quay.  The  sums 
offered  for  their  votes  ranged  from  $50  to 
$1,000,  and  to  one  member,  who  is  a  doctor, 
the  bribing  agent  said  that  he  would  pretend 
to  be  ill  and  would  pay  $100  for  a  medical 
prescription.  Evidence  enough  to  warrant 
the  prosecution  of  several  persons  has  been 
obtained,  and  some  one  may  claim  the  $40,- 
000  offered  for  the  detection  of  bribery,  altho 
that  reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
l)ribes  designed  to  affect  the  Senatorial  elec- 
tion directly.    In  California  the  deadlock  was 


continued.  At  the  end  of  the  week  nearly 
one  hundred  ballots  had  been  taken  in  Dela- 
vv'are,  where  the  eighteen  followers  of  Ad- 
dicks,  the  speculator  in  gas  companies,  were 
saying  that  it  must  be  Addicks  or  no  one. 
On  the  7th  inst.  each  Republican  member  re- 
ceived a  letter  signed  by  Representatives 
Grosvenor  and  Dick  of  Ohio,  urging  a  settle- 
ment and  saying  that  *'  in  close  and  bitter 
contests  the  will  of  the  majority  is  a  safe 
guide."  This  was  regarded  as  an  attempt  to 
assist  Addicks,  but  the  next  ballot  did  not 
increase  the  number  of  his  votes. 


Under  the  new  army  law  the 
^*  President  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point 101  second  lieutenants.  For  these 
oflBces  there  are  already  more  than  20,000 
applications.  He  has  power  at  present  to  ap- 
point only  two  additional  Major  Generals  in 
the  regular  army,  and  he  has  selected  Gen- 
eral Otis  and  General  Shafter,  who  are  Brig- 
adier Generals  in  the  regular  establishment 
and  Major  Generals  of  volunteers.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  eight  of  the  new  Brigadier  Gen- 
erals in  the  regular  army  will  be  Generals 
Wilson,  Lee,  Lawton,  Chaffee,  McArthur, 
Ludlow,  Wood,  and  George  W.  Davis,  the 
last  named  being  a  member  of  the  court  of  in- 
quiry now  making  an  investigation  concern- 
ing the  beef  rations.  Official  reports  show 
that  during  the  war  and  up  to  the  end  of 
February  329  soldiers  were  killed  in  action, 
125  died  of  wounds,  and  5,277  died  of  dis- 
ease. Before  the  court  of  inquiry  went  to 
Chicago  it  had  taken  the  testimony  of  48  offi- 
cers and  privates  who  said  the  canned  roast 
beef  was  bad,  and  of  IG  officers  (7  of  them 
connected  with  the  Commissary  Department) 
Avho  said  it  was  good.    In  the  West  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  court  have  been  inspecting  the 
processes  in  the  paclcing  houses.  It  is  sus- 
pected by  some  tliat  certain  cans  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  come  from  any  of  the 
prominent  paclving  houses  contained  liorse 
meat.  The  contents  will  be  analyzed.  The 
so-called  canned  roast  beef  was  not  roasted, 
but  boiled.  Humors  forwarded  from  Chicago 
have  repeatedlj'  been  published  to  the  effect 
that  the  court  has  virtually  decided  to  make 
a  report  which  will  sustain  General  Eagan 
and  the  Commissary  Department  and  cen- 
sure Greneral  Miles,  but  there  is  no  official 
confirmation  of  them. 


From  the  Sub-Treasury  in 
The  Situation  ^.^^^  york  1,350,000  silver 
in  Cuba.  dollars,  $110,000  in  smaller 
silver  coins,  and  $1,540,000  in  $5  gold  pieces 
were  carried  to  the  water  front,  on  the  11th 
Inst.,  under  the  protection  of  thirty  soldiers 
of  the  regular  army,  and  placed  on  board  the 
transport  "  Meade,"  which  sailed  for  Havana 
the  same  day.  These  coins  make  up  the  sum 
of  $3,000,000  which  our  Government  pays  to 
the  Cuban  army.  Because  he  accepted  this 
money  from  the  I*resident,  and  could  get  no 
more,  General  Gomez  was  impeached  and 
removed  from  his  command  by  the  Cuban 
Assembly,  at  a  public  session  held  on  the 
11th.  The  vote  on  the  motion  was  26  to  4, 
and  only  General  Cespedes  and  General 
Nunez  spoke  in  support  of  the  old  com- 
mander, who  was  denounced  by  all  the 
other  members  as  a  traitor.  General  Lacret 
said  that  General  Gomez  ought  to  be  court- 
martialed  and  shot.  The  action  of  the  As- 
sembly is  generally  disapproved  in  Havana, 
where  the  political  clubs  and  the  planters, 
as  well  as  the  United  States  Government,  are 
on  the  side  of  Gomez.  In  an  address  to  the 
people  the  deposed  general  thanks  the  As- 
sembly for  giving  him  his  freedom,  and  ex- 
plains that  he  could  not  assist  in  procuring 
a  loan  which  might  compromise  the  political 
and  financial  interests  of  the  new  republic. 
The  requisitions  for  food  to  be  given  to  the 
needy  in  Cuba  by  our  Government  are  twice 
as  large  for  March  as  they  were  for  Febru- 
ary, the  quantity  being  2,000,000  rations,  of 
which  650,000  are  for  Havana,  while  the 
"Comal"  will  carry  1.000,000  to  Matanzas 
and  Nuevitas.    It  is  believed  that  a  consid- 


erable part  of  this  food  is  taken  by  persons 
who  do  not  deserve  to  be  helped,  but  are 
guilty  of  false  pretences.  The  Twelfth  New 
York  regiment  has  been  ordered  home  from 
Matanzas,  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
general  withdrawal  of  the  volunteers,  of 
whom  there  are  about  25,000  on  the  island. 
There  is  still  much  dissatisfaction  in  the 
province  of  Santiago  on  account  of  the  with- 
drawal of  revenue  by  General  Brooke,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  work  on  public  im- 
provements. It  is  said  that  at  Ilolguin 
Colonel  Hood  is  issuing  rations  to  3,000 
heads  of  families  who  have  thus  been  de- 
prived of  employment,  but  General  Wood 
reports  that  there  is  no  ground  for  anxiety 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Cubans.  Letters 
from  Santiago  show  that  there  is  no  dearth 
of  social  amusements  there  and  among  these 
have  been  horse  races  (which  the  Americans 
have  substituted  for  the  forbidden  bull 
fights),  games  of  baseball,  dinner  parties  and 
excursions  to  the  wrecks  of  Cervera's  ships. 


Porto  Rico. 


The  anniversary  of  Washing- 


ton's birth  was  celebrated 
with  great  enthusiasm  at  San  Juan.  A  na- 
tive band  marched  through  the  streets  early 
in  the  morning,  playing  national  airs.  At 
nine  o'clock  800  school  children  assembled 
in  the  principal  plaza,  Avith  their  teachers, 
and  marched  to  the  theater,  where  American 
regulars  and  sailors  presented  interesting 
tableaux,  and  patriotic  addresses  were  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Gen.  John 
Eaton,  Superintendent  of  Instruction.  The 
young  ladies  of  the  Normal  School  closed  the 
ceremonies  by  singing  "  America "  on  the 
stage.  The  Women's  Aid  Society  held  a  com- 
memoi'ative  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  and 
in  the  evening  there  was  another  under  the 
direction  of  a  prominent  literary  and  artistic 
society  of  wliich  a  former  mayor  of  the  city 
is  President.  All  the  anniversary  ceremo- 
nies and  celebrations  were  suggested  and  con- 
ducted by  the  Porto  Ricans  themselves.  The 
reports  of  such  proceedings  are  at  variance 
with  the  statement  made  on  the  10th  inst.  by 
Colonel  Hubbell,  of  the  47th  New  York  Vol- 
unteers, who  arrived  with  his  regiment  that 
day  from  Porto  Rico.  This  officer  asserts 
that  "  the  island  is  reeking  with  sedition,  and 
has    been    on    the    verge    of    rebellion    for 
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weeks."  There  is  a  so-calloil  educational 
society,  he  says,  which  has  branches  in 
nearly  all  the  towns,  and  is  really  a  revolu- 
tionary organization  preparing  for  a  revolt. 
The  return  of  the  47th,  however,  was  pre- 
ceded by  reports  about  the  lawless  acts  of  a 
rough  element  in  the  regiment,  which  was 
frequently  in  collision  with  the  natives. 
These  soldiers  are  said  to  have  wrecked  a 
saloon  in  Caguas,  to  have  beaten  the  proprie- 
tor, and  to  have  caused  so  much  alarm 
by  their  riotous  conduct  that  the  frightened 
inhabitants  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
houses.  The  correspondent  of  a  Chicago 
newspaper  asserts  that  he  was  told  by  Gen- 
eral Henry  that  he  needed  more  troops  be- 
cause of  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  irritating  treatment  of  the  sol- 
diers by  the  native  police  at  Ponce  and  else- 
Avhere.  There  is  no  confirmation  of  this 
story  in  the  regular  press  reports.  General 
Henry  is  authorized  to  enlist  400  natives. 


The  arrival  of  reinforcements 
Advancing  ^^  Manila  has  given  General 
at  Manila.       ^^.      „    , 

Otis  all  that  he  needed  for  the 

advance  which  he  has  been  planning  for 
some  time,  and  already  General  Wheaton's 
brigade  has  begun  its  work.  The  chief  oppo- 
sition appears  to  be  inland  from  Manila, 
around  the  reservoir  and  along  the  upper 
Pasig  River,  where  the  Filipinos  have  made 
several  attempts  to  regain  their  ground,  but 
have  invariably  been  held  back.  A  detach- 
ment of  our  troops  had  a  severe  fight  with 
them  durmg  the  week,  driving  them  back 
from  their  lines,  but  again  withdrew  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  the  situation  a  little  more  in 
form  until  the  general  advance  could  be 
made.  The  Filipinos  have  been  increasing 
their  stores  of  powder,  appear  in  many  re- 
spects to  be  well  supplied,  and  "are  evidently 
making  their  best  efforts.  They  have  im- 
pressed a  large  number  of  the  tribesmen 
around,  many  of  whom  are  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  Tagals  and  claim  that  they  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  be  furnished  with  arms  by 
the  Americans,  in  which  case  they  would 
turn  against  Aguinaldo  and  his  men.  Among 
the  troops  that  have  arrived  are  those  that 
left  New  York  on  the  ti-ansport  "  Grant "  on 
January  19th  under  the  general  command  of 
General  Lawton.    General  Lawton,  it  is  un- 


derstood, is  to  have  ihe  immediate  command 
of  the  advance,  and  his  long  experience  in 
Indian  warfare  and  his  success  in  Cuba  en- 
courage the  officers  to  believe  that  there  will 
not  be  a  long  contest.  From  the  island  of 
Negros  come  reports  of  a  cordial  reception 
of  the  American  troops,  and  on  every  hand, 
aside  from  those  immediately  under  the  con- 
trol of  Aguinaldo  and  his  associates,  there 
seems  to  be  a  cordial  feeling  toward  Ameri- 
can occupation.  A  number  of  officers'  fam- 
ilies having  gone  out  in  the  different  trans- 
ports, General  Otis  has  telegraphed  that  it  is 
no  place  for  women  and  children,  and  urges 
that  no  others  be  allowed  to  come.  There 
have  been  numerous  reports  with  regard  to 
Admiral  Dewey's  health,  but  these  do  not 
seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts,  and  he 
evidently  proposes  to  remain  at  his  post  so 
long  as  he  may  be  needed. 


The  usual  revolutions 
Spanish  America,  have  broken  out  and  sub- 
sided there,  but  the  general  trend  of  affairs 
is  calmer.  The  Presidents  of  Chile  and  Ar- 
gentina have  met  to  discuss  the  boundary 
question  and  as  a  result  the  feeling  in  both 
countries  is  quieting  down.  The  Puna  de 
Atacama  dispute,  by  which  Argentina  main- 
tains the  right  to  some  territory  which  Bo- 
livia occupies,  is  to  be  decided  by  the  United 
States  Minister,  as  the  commissioners  of 
both  countries  have  been  unable  to  agree; 
while  the  general  Andine  boundary  question 
will  be  decided  by  Queen  Victoria,  since 
Chilean  public  opinion  is  opposed  to  a  direct 
understanding  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. The  Argentina  Congress,  which  is 
"  probably  the  most  inefficient,  expensive 
and  incapable  legislative  body  in  existence," 
according  to  the  South  American  Journal,  has 
just  passed  a  budget  authorizing  an  expendi- 
ture of  $152,000,000  for  the  central  adminis- 
tration of  a  nation  consisting  of  less  than 
4,000,000  inhabitants.  El  Diario  character- 
izes this  as  "  a  veritable  disgrace  to  social 
science."  In  Argentina,  therefore,  the  Gov- 
ernment costs  each  inhabitant  about  $38  as 
against  $13  in  this  country.  The  i*evolu- 
tionists  are  at  it  again  in  Uruguay,  and  altho 
President  Cuestas  has  come  into  power  he 
is  apparently  no  more  popular  than  his  mur- 
dered predecessor,  tho  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
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greater  force.  In  Venezuela  the  province  of 
Guarico,  about  100  miles  south  of  Caracas, 
was  in  revolt  for  no  apparent  reason,  except 
the  Avliim  of  its  Governor,  General  Guerra, 
])ut  President  Andrade  has  put  it  down.  In 
l*eru  the  candidature  of  Sefior  Billinghurst 
for  the  Presidency  has  been  withdrawn. 
This  leaves  Dr.  Romano  unopposed  in  the 
field,  and  his  election  is  therefore  practi- 
cally assured;  the  only  regret  is  that  he  is 
reported  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
clericals.  President  Alfaro  of  Ecuador  has 
given  the  rebels  thirty  days  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  The  revolution  in  Bolivia  is 
practically  over,  and  all's  quiet  along  the 
Nicaragua  Canal,  altho  there's  probably  go- 
ing to  be  some  trouble  ahead  for  President 
^lelaya.  Nobody  seems  to  be  very  happy  in 
Guatemala,  and  a  sort  of  carnival  of  crime 
is  in  progress.  Costa  Rica,  the  only  Central 
American  republic  which  remains  free  from 
revolutions,  had  a  surprise  last  week,  when 
^fty  men,  armed  with  pistols,  tried  to  over- 
turn the  Government.  But  they  were  soon 
repulsed  by  the  ordinary  police,  and  Presi- 
dent Yglesias,  who  is  now  in  Europe,  will 
doubtless  reckon  with  them  on  his  return. 


The  Spanish  Cortes  has  been 
The  Cortes     suspended  and  a  decree  is  ex- 
Dissolved.       -14^.         ^i 

pected     durmg     the     ensumg 

^eek  dissolving  the  Parliament  and  calling 
for  a  new  election.  The  first  appearance  of 
the  new  Premier  in  the  Cortes  was  a  signal 
1  or  general  uproar.  Every  effort  to  quell  the 
disturbance  failed  until  at  last  the  decree 
was  read  and  the  session  declared  closed. 
The  situation  was  similar  in  both  Houses, 
the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  appar- 
ently vying  with  each  other  in  cheers  and 
hisses.  The  Lower  House  cried,  "  Down  with 
the  .Jesuits!"  and  cheered  for  the  Republic. 
The  Upper  House  cheered  for  the  Queen,  the 
army  and  the  navy.  On  the  whole  the  new 
cabinet  has  been  well  received  by  the  con- 
servatives and  the  business  world,  but  the 
Weylerites  are  furiously  opposed  and  claim 
that  it  is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  ultra- 
montanes.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  treaty 
except  that  it  is  expected  that  the  Queen 
will  ratify  it.  Meanw^hile  the  soldiers  who 
have  returned  from  the  colonies  are  holding 
meetings  throughout  the  country  demanding 


payment,  and  in  places  they  parade  the 
streets  with  banners  bearing  the  inscription 
"  Wo  are  hungry."  The  result  has  been  that 
llie  Cabinet  has  ratified  the  proposal  by  the 
AVar  Minister  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  sol- 
diers immediately.  The  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Spanish  authorities  and  the  Fili- 
pinos for  the  release  of  the  Spanish  prisoners 
liave  received  a  sudden  check  by  the  order 
of  General  Otis  forbidding  any  such  action, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  money  if  secured 
would  undoubtedly  strengthen  the  insurgents. 


A  change  seems  to  have  come 
England  and     ^^^^  British  diplomacy.    Not 
France 

long  ago  Lord  Salisbury  was 

yielding  point  after  point  until  even  the 
"  Little  Englanders  "  were  alarmed  for  the 
good  fame  of  the  British  nation.  Of  late  he 
has  been  seeing  success  after  success  until 
the  most  truculent  Tories  are  satisfied,  while 
yet  the  most  ardent  non-expansionists  can 
find  no  cause  for  complaint.  Especially  no- 
table is  his  success  with  France.  With  the 
news  of  another  French  pin  prick  in  Arabia 
and  the  prompt  action  of  the  new  Viceroy, 
many  feared  renewed  trouble.  France,  how- 
ever, seejus  satisfied,  announcing  that  she 
has  all  she  wanted.  The  form  of  statement 
varies  ggmewlia-t  Ib  Pari§  and  London,  but 
the  essential  fact  of  cordial  good  feeling  re- 
mains the  same.  The  Fashoda  case,  too.  is 
approaching  final  settlement,  and,  as  it  is 
understood  to  involve  the  whole  question  of 
French  interests  in  Egypt,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand the  satisfaction  with  which  the 
prospect  is  regarded  in  London.  The  details 
are  not  yet  given  in  full,  but  it  is  announced 
that  the  starting  point  and  general  direction 
of  the  frontier  have  been  arranged,  and  in 
such  manner  as  to  give  France  a  commercial 
outlet  on  the  Nile.  From  China,  too,  we 
hear  less  of  French  and  English  collision, 
altho  at  Shanghai  there  is  still  some  diffi- 
culty. If  we  look  for  the  explanation  of  this 
change,  it  seems  probable  that  a  portion  at 
least  is  to  be  found  in  the  situation  in  Paris. 
The  statements  of  Esterhazy  appear  to  have 
been  very  generally  accepted,  and  now  Col. 
Paty  du  Clam  is  reported  as  announcing  his 
share  in  the  revelations.  General  de  Bois- 
deffre  is  already  discredited,  and  the  firm  at- 
titude of  President  Loubet  appears  to  have 
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done  much  to  quiet  the  public  uneasiness. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  French  lead- 
ers are  having  more  freedom  of  action,  un- 
disturbed by  the  demands  of  the  military, 
and  they  have  long  recognized  the  advantage 
of  cordial  relations  with  England,  The  out- 
look, therefore,  is  more  peaceful. 


The  English  and  Russian  con- 
test over  the  New-Chwang  ex- 
tension   railway    has    for    the 
time  being  been  settled,  and  this  time  it  is 


The  Crisis 
in  China. 


purpose.  At  the  same  time  the  San-Mun 
question  is  practically  settled  in  favor  of 
Itiily.  At  first  the  Chinese  Government 
simply  returned  the  demand  with  a  declina- 
tion. Against  this  the  Italian  Minister  pro- 
tested as  a  discurtesy,  and  immediately  the 
Tsung-li-Yamen  made  haste  to  declare  that 
no  discurtesy  was  intended.  While  the  final 
decision  has  not  been  given  as  yet,  the  gen- 
eral supposition  is  that  the  Italian  demand 
will  be  yielded,  and  still  another  Power  will 
have  its  hold  upon  the  coast  of  China.    The 
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not  Lord  Salisbury  who  has  withdrawn  but 
the  Czar.  According  to  a  telegram  to  the 
Tsung-li-Yamen  from  St.  Petersburg,  the 
Russian  protest  against  the  English  loan  for 
that  railroad  and  the  contract  with  the  Hong 
Kong  and  Shanghai  bank  has  been  with- 
drawn. Russia,  however,  puts  on  record  her 
contention  that  this  contract  disregards  the 
provisions  of  her  pre-existing  engagement 
with  China,  and  thus  leaves  the  way  open 
for  future  interference  whenever  it  suits  her 


English  press  discussing  the  whole  question 
takes  the  position  that  the  result  must  be  a 
conference  of  the  Powers  that  shall  accom- 
plish for  China  what  was  secured  by  the 
Berlin  Conference  of  1884  in  regard  to  Af- 
rica; and  the  action  of  Russia  in  waiving  her 
objection  on  the  railroad  extension  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  a  willingness  to  come  to  some 
equitable  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  whole 
matter.  The  conference  of  ambassadors  pre- 
liminary to  the  Czar's  peace  conference  has 
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Ih'C'ii  siiniinouod  fo  moot  at  The  IIaj2rue  on 
May  18tb,  and  it  is  sugsosted  that  if  they 
take  up  the  practical  question  of  China  they 
might  accomplish  more  than  a  mere  aca- 
demic discussion  of  the  topics  presented. 
Meanwhile  there  come  renewed  reports  of 
Kussian  extension  in  the  Pamirs,  looking  to- 
w'ard  a  seizure  of  sections  as  yet  undefined 
by  the  boundary  commission. 


So  much  has  been  said  about 
English  Rule     ^j^^  outrage  of  English  rule 

in  India,  •      t    ^-      v,  •  tt-    ^ 

in  India  by   various   Hindu 

applicants  for  membership  in  Parliament 
that  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  man  who  is  recognized  as  the 
first  Brahmin  of  Bengal.  The  Maharajah, 
in  an  address  to  the  Assembly  of  landholders 
of  Bengal,  recently  spoke  as  follows: 

"  There  is,  to  my  mind,  no  greater  mistake 
into  which  we  Indians  can  fall  than  to  imagine 
that  independence  and  strength  of  character  are 
incompatible  with  feelings  of  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  the  Britifc'h  Raj.  If  my  brother  (whose 
office  as  the  leader  of  the  Bengal  nobility  he  was 
then  formally  taking  up)  thought  a  measure 
was  unwise,  or  if  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  facts  of  the  case  were  not  properly 
placed  before  Government,  and  that  they  were 
acting  upon  insufficient  and  one-sided  informa- 
tion, he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  And  yet  he 
was  for  nearly  20  years  the  trusted  friend  and 
counsellor  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the 
recognized  spokesman  of  his  countrymen  on  all 
social  and  political  questions.  Party  govern- 
ment, in  the  English  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  mis- 
nomer in  this  country.  It  does  not  exist,  and  it 
is  absurd  to  behave  as  if  it  did.  But  it  is 
equally  absurd  to  assert  that  independent  opin- 
ion is  not  tolerated,  or  that  opportunity  is  not 
given  to  the  people  to  ventilate  grievances." 

He  also  went  on  to  say  that  all  criticism  is 
welcome  and  considered  with  attention  by 
the  rulers,  and  he  urged  his  hearers  to  verify 
their  references,  marshal  their  facts,  be  prac- 
tical in  their  suggestions,  avoid  personality 
and  bitterness  and  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  actuated  by  the  same  motives  that 
controlled  themselves.  Furthermore,  he 
called  on  them  to  be  honest  and  straight- 
forward in  affirming  that  the  Government 
was  right  and  the  public  wrong,  if  in  any 
particular  case  they  were  convinced  that 
that  was  the  fact,  just  as  they  were  bound 


to     present     their     criticisms     when     they 
thought  them  deserved. 

"  We  can  be  ioyal  subjects  of  the  Queen  with- 
out being  sycophants,  and  we  can  be  patriots 
without  being  demagogs  and  revolutionaries. 
Situated  as  the  people  of  India  are,  it  should  be 
the  function  of  every  intelligent  and  educated 
citizen  to  assist  and  advise  the  Government,  and 
to  take  care  that  the  views  of  every  section  of 
the  community  are  adequately  represented  and 
placed  before  those  in  authority." 
Such  testimony,  coming  from  a  man  recog- 
nized on  every  hand  as  a  leader  whose 
social  position  and  personal  wealth  place 
him  above  any  suspicion  of  interested  mo- 
tives, cannot  but  have  a  wide  influence. 


No    better    illustra- 
Sir  Cecil  Rhodes  and      ^^^^  ^^^j^  ^^  g,^g„ 

Emperor  William.  ^    ,,        ,  i-i.^* 

^  of  the  change  that 

has  come  about  in  the  relations  that  Ger- 
many holds  to  England  than  the  fact  that 
Sir  Cecil  Rhodes  has  been  on  a  visit  to  Em- 
peror William  to  arrange  with  him  for  an 
agreement  as  to  the  extension  of  the  Cape- 
to-Cairo  railroad  through  the  German  terri- 
tory east  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  England 
easily  controls  all  the  territory  south  of  the 
lake,  and  before  long  will  control  that  north 
of  it.  But  the  long  stretch  between  has  af- 
forded a  peculiar  difliculty.  On  the  east  is 
German  East  Africa  and  on  the  west  the 
Congo  Free  State.  The  general  anarchy  ex- 
isting in  the  latter  and  its  utterly  uncertain 
future  make  it  an  undesirable  country  with 
which,  to  make  arrangements  that  look  for- 
ward for  any  long  number  of  years.  Ger- 
man government,  altho  not  so  progressive  as 
might  be  wished,  is  still  stable,  and  Sir  Cecil 
evidently  thinks  that  his  best  hope  for  his 
railroad  is  to  carry  it  through  the  land  of  the 
Kaiser.  His  reception  in  Berlin  has  been 
most  pleasant,  not  merely  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  but  on  the  part  of  the  public 
press.  In  view  of  the  telegram  to  President 
Kruger  not  so  very  long  ago,  which  almost 
I»rovoked  a  war,  this  visit  is  most  significant, 
"^i'he  German  Emperor  and  the  South  Africa 
magnate  are  not  altogether  unlike  In  some 
characteristics,  and  every  one  seems  to  think 
that  if  they  can  join  forces  they  will  be  able 
to  insure  the  success  of  this  project,  marvel- 
ous enough  in  itself  to  fascinate  both. 


LATIN  AND  GREEK  IN  OUR  COLLEGES. 


BY    GEORGE    F.     HOAR, 
Senator  from  Massachi'setts. 


I  HAVE  no  title  to  speak  as  one  having  au- 
thority of  the  great  questions  touching  col- 
lege education.  But  I  have  for  a  good  many 
j^ears  been  a  good  deal  in  legislative  cham- 
bers and  court  houses,  and  addressed  hun- 
dreds of  political  meetings,  and  heard  and 
read  thousands  upon  thousands  of  sermons. 
1  have  had  a  great  chance  to  observe  what 
training  fits  men  to  convince  and  persuade 
their  auditors  by  speech,  a  faculty  indispen- 
sable to  orators,  statesmen,  advocates  and 
preachers.  Indeed,  no  man  can  live  in  this 
country,  with  his  eyes  open,  and  not  have 
occasion  to  think  of  the  great  problem  by 
what  form  of  education  are  we  to  get  the 
best  men  as  material  for  our  public  service. 

Until  lately  it  has  been  almost  universally 
thought  that  this  faculty  w^as  best  gained 
and  attained  by  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  familiarity  with  the  best  models  of 
style  in  those  languages,  and  the  habit  of 
translating  them  into  English.  Proficiency 
in  these  things  was  required  for  the  college 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  rank  of 
students  in  colleges  and  universities  was  de- 
termined by  that  standard.  But  of  late  the 
rigor  of  this  rule  has  been  relaxed,  so  that 
now  a  degree  of  A.B.,  in  some  of  our  fore- 
most universities,  may  be  given  to  youths 
who  have  never  studied  Greek  at  all;  and  if 
Latin  be  required  for  entrance,  or  to  be 
studied  for  a  part  of  the  course,  the  student 
may,  if  he  choose,  discontinue  the  study  of 
Latin,  of  which  he  may  have  had  but  a  poor 
smattering,  and  that  pretty  much  forgotten 
before  he  gets  tlirough. 

Now  I  hope  and  believe  that  in  this  mat- 
ter of  the  elective  system  tne  pendulum  will 
.swing  back  again.  All  countries  have  had 
great  examples  of  men  who  are  called  self- 
educated  men.  AVe  have  had  Fi-anklin  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  others  quite  worthy 
to  be  named  with  these.  But  I  believe  that 
all  of  them  would  have  agreed  that  they 
themselves  would  have  been  better  fitted 
for  the  work  they  did   if  they  could  have 


had  a  good  college  training,  and  that  their 
education,  so  far  as  they  learned  anything 
of  science  or  literature,  was  not  as  good  for 
their  own  purpose  as  that  they  could  have 
got  from  a  good  college.  It  was  to  the  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  human  nature 
nnd  of  the  character  of  the  people  that  they 
gained  in  an  early  life  of  hardship  and 
I'Overty,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
who  regarded  them  as  peculiarly  belonging 
to  them,  that  their  power  over  the  people 
was  owing,  and  not  specially  to  their  faculty 
of  speaking  or  writing,  marvelous  as  that 
may  have  been. 

I  think  the  best  character,  intellectually 
and  morally,  the  best  type  of  cultivated 
manhood,  the  best  instrument  for  the  peo- 
ple's service,  in  public  life,  or  at  the  Bar,  or 
in  the  pulpit,  the  most  perfectly  rounded 
type  and  example  of  the  gentleman  which 
the  world  has  so  far  seen,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  product  of  the  English  and  American 
universities  and  colleges.  It  is  a  type  of 
manhood  which  in  England,  certainly,  is 
improving  and  growing  better  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  There  is  no  better  study 
for  the  American  youth  to-day  than  the 
memoirs  of  the  college-bred  men  whom 
England  has  had  for  her  Indian  and  other 
colonial  service,  in  Parliament,  at  the  Bar 
and  in  literature,  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
We  have  many  like  examples  in  this  coun- 
try.   I  hope  we  may  have  many  more. 

Now  I  think— I  would  speak  modestly,  and 
as  becoming  me  in  this  matter— I  have  a 
very  deep  seated  and  strong  conviction  that 
one  powerful  influence  in  forming  such  a 
character,  in  the  matter  of  taste,  of  mental 
vigor,  of  the  capacity  for  public  speaking 
and  for  writing,  in  the  power  of  conveying 
with  clearness  and  force  and  persuasive 
power,  without  any  loss  in  the  transmission, 
the  thought  that  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  or  writer  to  the  mind  of  the  people, 
in  to  study  and  translate  what  are  called  the 
classics,  the  great  Latin  and  Greek  authors. 
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I  think  this  not  only  an  important  but  an  es- 
sential instrumentality. 

I  could  state,  if  there  were  room,  some 
reasons  for  this  belief.  But  I  should  enter- 
tain the  belief  none  the  less  if  it  should  turn 
out  that  my  reasons  for  it  were  not  the  best. 
The  fact  will  remain  a  fact,  whether  I  am 
able  to  account  for  it  or  no. 

Under  our  college  customs  the  degree  of 
A.B.  has  signified  heretofore  that  the  youth 
has  received  this  training.  I  think  that 
should  continue  to  be  its  signification— /w- 
genttas  fideliter  didicisse  artes.  For  other  at- 
tainments let  other  forms  of  certificate  be 
used,  and  let  new  ones  be  devised  if  they  be 
needed.  But  let  the  old  college  degree  have 
the  old  meaning. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  education  of  youth 
designed  for  other  employment  than  these 
professions  or  public  life  at  the  same  insti- 
tutions or  in  the  same  classes  with  those  of 
whom  I  have  spoken.  Indeed,  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  so  educated,  and  that  in  general 
it  would  be  better  for  them  to  be  educated 
in  the  same  way.  But  I  am  not  insisting  on 
ithat  or  discussing  that  now.  If  in  any  re- 
spect they  ought  to  have  a  different  training 
^and  the  interests  of  the  two  are  in  conflict 
let  their  interest  give  way  or  be  postponed 
to  the  other  at  Harvai-d  and  Yale,  as  it  al- 
ways has  given  way  to  the  other  at  Har- 
vard and  Yale  till  lately,  from  the  begin- 
ning. Certainly  do  not  take  any  risk  of 
spoiling  the  classical  education  by  striving 
to  blend  any  other  with  it. 

Now,  if  this  be  true,  how  unwise  to  permit 
rthe  boy  who  is  destined  for  such  a  career  to 
•elect  in  his  youth  that  he  will  attempt  it, 
without  using  the  best  means  and  instrumen- 
talities to  fit  himself  for  it.  You  put  before 
him  the  temptation  of  an  easier  way  of  get- 
ting into  college,  you  put  before  him  a  mo- 
tive slight,  but  still  enough  to  determine  the 
•decision  of  a  child,  to  join  some  favorite 
■companion  in  a  study,  to  avoid  a  disagree- 
able teacher,  or  study  under  an  agreeable 
teacher,  or  to  get  rid  of  severe  labor,  or  some 
other  of  the  thousand  motives  that  affect  the 
immature  fancy  of  youth,  or  yon  put  upon 
the  parent  a  responsibility  for  which  he  or 


she  is  utterly  unfit,  and  which  the  university 
or  college,  if  it  has  good  government,  ought 
to  assume,  and  the  fate  of  the  boy  is  decided. 
Foreign  languages,  especially  the  dead  lan- 
guages, are  not  to  be  learned  as  a  rule  after 
one  comes  to  manhood.  This  elective  sys- 
tem dooms  the  scholar  to  be  shut  out  forever 
and  forever  from  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  I  do  not  know  that  that  litera- 
ture is  greater  than  that  which  is  known  as 
the  Jewish  Scriptures.  But  the  religious 
literature  of  the  Hebrews  comes  to  us,  I 
suppose,  without  substantial  loss,  through 
the  medium  of  our  great  translation.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  few  examples  of  a  translation 
from  which  the  Englishman  or  the  American 
who  does  not  know  Greek  or  Latin  can  get 
the  least  conception  of  the  original. 

Your  boy  is  to  be  an  artist.  Will  you  let  him, 
if  you  expect  him  to  gain  a  high  place  in  his 
art,  elect  before  he  is  twenty  years  old,  per- 
haps before  he  is  twelve  years  old,  or  will 
you  let  somebody  elect  for  him,  that  he  shall 
never  in  his  life  see  a  work  of  Greek  or  Ital- 
ian art?  And  yet  your  elective  system 
dooms  to  a  like  fate,  to  a  worse  fate,  the  boy 
who  expects  to  follow  some  calling,  to  which 
refinement  of  taste,  clearness  and  precision 
of  thought,  vigor  and  power  of  utterance, 
the  gift  of  eloquence,  the  capacity  to  per- 
suade, the  capacity  to  delight,  to  set  on  fire 
the  people  whom  he  addresses,  is  indispen- 
sable, and  he  never  in  his  life,  if  you  have 
your  way,  is  to  know  any  of  the  great  things 
of  this  kind  which  mankind  have  done  from 
the  beginning  of  time,  except  what  are  found 
in  his  native  tongue. 

Of  one  thing  I  feel  very  confident.  That 
is,  that  the  men  whom  I  have  known  at  the 
Bar,  in  public  life  and  in  the  pulpit  who  have 
been  good  Latin  or  Greek  scholars,  and  who 
have  kept  up  the  love  and  study  of  either 
language  through  life,  especially  those  who 
have  been  lovers  of  Greek,  have  shown  great 
superiority  in  the  matter  of  effective  public 
speaking.  And  certainly  the  biographies  of 
Englishmen  of  note  for  the  last  hundred 
years  will  show  the  same  thing, 
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In  the  first  and  second  revolutions  of  the 
Philippine  natives  against  Spanish  sover- 
eignty on  the  islands  the  leaders  were 
composed  entirely  of  men  from  the  low- 
est classes  who  had  obtained  control 
through  a  variety  of  causes.  Many  of 
them  were  unable  to  speak  or  write 
the  Spanish  language,  which,  even  to  the 
better  class  of  natives,  is  a  pretty  sure  indi- 
cation that  they  had  little  or  no  education. 
In  their  treatment  of  the  men  who  served 
under  them  they  were  fully  as  harsh  and 
cruel  as  the  Spaniards,  and  the  natives  saw 
little  difference  between  their  rule  and  that 
of  their  hereditary  enemy  and  conqueror. 
In  some  respects  the  Spaniards  showed  more 
justice  and  compassion  than  the  petty  lead- 
ers of  the  revolution,  vrho  were  willing  on 
the  slightest  provocation  to  kill,  destroy  and 
deceive  each  other. 

Among  these  early  leaders  appeared  Agui- 
naldo,  who  soon  gained  the  respect  and 
good-will  of  his  men  through  entirely  differ- 
ent methods  from  those  of  his  predecessors. 
His  popularity  was  not  the  result  of  supe- 
rior intelligence  and  native  talent,  but  it  was 
due  to  his  kindness  of  heart  and  sympathy 
with  his  men.  From  the  first  he  treated  his 
soldiers  with  Ivindness,  justice  and  modera- 
tion. They  flocked  to  his  banner  in  great 
multitudes  because  they  believed  in  him, 
trusted  him,  and  were  never  deceived  in  their 
estimation  of  his  kindness. 

Later  on,  when  the  question  of  appointing 
a  general-in-chief  or  commander  of  the  army 
came  up  for  discussion,  Aguinaldo  was  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  soldiers  and  lead- 
ers. No  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  Phil- 
ippine affairs  of  that  day  credited  Aguinaldo 
with  a  great  amount  of  ability,  native 
shrewdness  or  intelligence.  His  elevation  to 
the  head  of  the  revolution  was  due  to  his 
kindness  to  the  common  soldiers  and  petty 
officers,  who  in  return  made  him  their  idol 
and  leader. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  phase  of  his  char- 


acter I  would  recall  one  or  two  incidents  of 
the  first  and  second  revolutions.  One  of  the 
leaders  did  not  agree  with  Aguinaldo,  and  he 
opposed  him  in  every  w\ay  possible,  trying  to 
prevent  his  selection  as  general  commander. 
He  finally  refused  to  obey  his  orders  and 
headed  a  revolt  against  Aguinaldo's  rule. 
But  in  a  short  battle  he  was  defeated  and 
wounded,  and  taken  a  prisoner  to  Agui- 
naldo's camp.  All  of  the  officers  demanded 
that  the  rebel  should  be  shot;  but  Aguinaldo 
refused  to  accede  to  their  demands,  and 
order€Ki  a  court-martial  with  the  intention  of 
delaying  matters  so  that  he  could  save  the 
w^ounded  man's  life.  This  was  during  the 
first  revolution  against  the  Spaniards.  Agui- 
naldo and  his  men  Avere  hard  pressed  shortly 
after  this,  and  being  driven  from  village  to 
village  it  w^as  very  difficult  for  them  to  take 
the  wounded  rebel  with  them.  Again  the 
officers  demanded  that  he  be  shot;  but  Agui- 
naldo insisted  upon  saving  his  life. 

Some  time  after  this  event  the  leaders 
were  bought  out,  and  they  w^ent  to  Hong 
Kong  to  collect  their  money.  After  receiv- 
ing a  payment  of  $400,000,  one-third  of  the 
sum  agreed  upon,  the  chiefs  had  a  quarrel 
among  themselves  over  the  unequal  division 
of  the  money.  A  lawsuit  was  finally  brought 
into  the  English  courts  at  Hong  Kong  by 
Artacho,  and  the  money  w^as  deposited  in 
the  bank  by  order  of  the  court.  This  an- 
gered the  other  chiefs  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  wanted  to  kill  Artacho  at  the  first  op- 
portunity, wiien  he  returned  to  the  Philip- 
pines with  other  leaders  in  last  June.  But 
Aguinaldo  protected  him,  and  to-day  he  is  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  young  chief, 
who  alone  prevents  the  other  leaders  from 
destroying  him.  These  tw^o  incidents  help  to 
show  the  reason  for  Aguinaldo's  popularity 
among  his  soldiers.  Many  of  his  ofllcers  dis- 
like him,  and  would  conspire  against  him  at 
the  first  opportunity;  but  his  kindness  to  the 
soldiers  makes  him  popular  and  all-powerful 
in  camp. 
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Again,  when  he  left  Ilong  Kong  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  he  arrived  at  Cavlte  on  board 
the  *•  McCulloch,"  and  quietly  made  his  way 
into  the  suburbs  of  Manila,  where  the  na- 
tives quickly  gathered  around  hiro.  Under 
his  leadership  they  besieged  the  city  and 
blockaded  it  for  three  months,  fighting  every 
night,  but  altogether  unable  to  force  the 
Spanish  intrenchments.  When  Manila  sur- 
rendered to  the  Americans  the  troops  of 
Aguinaldo  remained  in  Baccoor,  encamped 
in  the  suburbs,  with  strict  orders  from  their 
chief  to  act  and  behave  like  civilized  sol- 
diers. These  orders  were  brought  out  by  re- 
peated violations  of  civilized  methods  of 
warfare,  such  as  stealing,  destroying  and 
assaulting  non-combatants,  which  Aguinaldo 
hoped  to  check. 

During  the  negotiations  which  followed 
between  General  Otis  and  the  Philippine 
leaders  to  withdraw  the  insurgents  out  of  the 
suburbs  of  Manila,  where  they  camped  in 
the  houses,  there  were  many  chiefs  who 
showed  a  willingness  and  strong  desire  to 
4ivoid  hostilities.  Aguinaldo  was  among 
these.  He  desired  peace  and  a  pacific  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulties.  Another  leader  who 
shared  about  the  same  views  was  T.  San- 
dico,  a  skilled  machinist  and  prominent  man. 
He  is  a  Spanish  half-grade,  and  speaks  with 
equal  fluency  French,  Spanish  and  English. 
Sandico  is  actually  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
but  he  accepted  his  commission  with  the  un- 
■derstanding  that  the  Spanish  prisoners 
should  be  released.  He  appeared  first  on  be- 
half of  political  prisoners  before  the  officer 
charged  with  investigating  such  cases.  In 
a  personal  letter  to  me  he  promised  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  release  the  Spanish  prison- 
ers, and  I  know,  too,  that  Aguinaldo  was  in- 
clined to  share  his  opinions.  Sandico  is  still 
in  favor  of  this,  and  I  believe  is  making  all 
the  efforts  possible  to  redeem  his  promises. 
But  he  is  opposed  by  two  ambitious  and  un- 
scrupulous leaders.  One  is  Felipe  Buen- 
camino,  a  half-breed  lawyer,  who  is  very  am- 
bitious and  a  man  of  little  real  ability,  but 
very  unscrupulous.  Another  leader  who  has 
steadily  opposed  the  release  of  the  Spanish 
prisoners  is  Antonio  Luna,  at  that  time  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  a  director  of  the  news- 
paper La  Independencia.  This  rr.an  is  the  most 


ain])itious  of  any  tliat  1  ever  met.  Pie  has 
had  more  bad  influence  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  insurgent  forces  than  any  other.  He  has 
influenced  Aguinaldo  to  adopt  most  of  the 
radical  measures  attributed  to  him,  and  he 
has  steadilj''  advised  him  not  to  accept  any 
peaceful  arrangements.  But  his  love  for 
Aguinaldo  is  not  very  sincere.  He  has 
schemed  several  times  to  take  the  leader's 
place,  and  if  he  had  the  opportunity  he  would 
destroy  Aguinaldo  simply  to  secure  control 
of  the  insurgent  forces  and  government.  He 
is  really  the  leader  of  the  radical  independ- 
ents, and  is  both  bloodthirsty  and  unprinci- 
pled. He  delights  in  causing  war,  but  he 
does  not  want  to  risk  his  own  personal  safe- 
ty on  the  field  of  battle,  and  while  precipitat- 
ing hostilities  he  never  fights  himself.  He 
is  both  shrewd  and  intelligent,  and  Agui- 
naldo is  more  or  less  in  his  hands. 

Some  of  the  other  leaders,  like  Mariano 
Trias,  Danial  Tirona,  Leyba  and  Macabulos, 
are  not  so  radical  in  their  iaeas,  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  arrange  some  settlement 
with  them.  They  are  not  bad  men,  and  they 
show  good  sentiments  and  a  desire  to  accom- 
plish a  peaceful  solution  to  the  present 
troubles  on  the  island.  If  their  counsels 
could  prevail  the  American  Government 
would  soon  find  a  method  to  conciliate  the 
insurgents  and  induce  them  to  return  to  the 
arts  and  industries  of  peace. 

Aguinaldo  is  very  much  influenced  by  the 
actual  Secretary  of  State  and  President  of 
the  Ministry,  called  Apolinario  Mabini.  He 
is  a  shrewd  lawyer,  but  not  specially  talented 
otherwise.  He  promised  me  several  times 
to  have  the  Spanish  prisoners  released,  but 
the  fact  that  he  never  kept  these  pledges  in- 
dicates his  character.  Aguinaldo  evidently 
defers  much  to  his  judgment  and  is  influ- 
enced much  by  his  counsel. 

All  of  these  leaders  belong  to  the  radical 
party,  headed  and  controlled  largely  by  An- 
tonio Luna.  The  other  party  is  led  by  Pedro 
A.  Paterno,  a  Chinese  half-breed,  who  is 
very  shrewd,  intelligent  and  inordinately 
ambitious.  He  conducted  the  negotiations 
between  the  Governor-General  and  the  in- 
surgents for  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners. 
Prime  de  Rivera,  who  is  now  President  of 
the  insurgent  Congress,  belongs  to  this  con- 
servative   party,  or    moderate  Republicans. 
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This  party  is  composed  mostly  of  men  of  a 
bigher  intelligence,  and  they  possess  more 
wealth  and  property  than  the  radicals.  Most 
of  the  leaders  of  the  latter  have  no  property. 
They  have  nothing  to  risk  or  lose,  but  every- 
thing to  gain  in  a  revolution.  That  is  one 
reason  why  the  two  parties  are  so  sharply 
drawn  in  their  policies  and  ideas  of  settle- 
ment. The  moderate  Republicans  are  more 
-conservative,  both  because  they  have  prop- 
■erty  and  wealth  to  lose,  and  because  they 
represent  a  higher  average  of  intelligence. 
They  would  agree  even  to  American  rule  to- 
day. Among  them  can  also  be  counted  Ben- 
ito Legarda,  who  was  formerly  an  avowed 
annexationist  and  a  man  of  considerable 
wealth;  M.  Tuason,  Genato,  Luis  Yanco  and 
•Others. 

A  point  of  difference  between  the  two  par- 
ties is  seen  in  connection  with  the  native 
'Curates.  The  radicals,  hating  the  Spanish 
priests,  were  not  satisfied  in  dispossessing 
and  driving  them  out,  but  they  promulgated 
a  decree  that  the  native  curates  should  not 
be  paid  any  more  by  the  insurgent  Govern- 
ment. The  moderate  Republicans  opposed 
this  decree,  and  tried  to  modify  it,  but  the 
radicals  succeeded  in  carrying  it,  and  conse- 
quently made  bitter  enemies  of  the  native 
curates.  They  are  ready  allies  for  the  Amer- 
icans, if  arrangements  could  be  made  to  en- 
able them  to  conduct  their  work  among  their 
people.  There  are  probably  650  of  these  na- 
tive curates,  and  their  influence  among  the 
people  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  Church  is 
quite  great,  especially  among  the  women. 
And  the  native  women  are  superior  in  intel- 
ligence to  the  men  !  Their  native  tact  and 
Intelligence  makes  them  the  superior  of  the 
men  in  all  matters  relating  to  civil  life.  A 
Philippine  native  rarely  sells  his  property 
without  getting  the    consent    of    his    wife. 


Agoncillo,  who  is  better  known  in  this 
country  than  any  of  the  other  Philippine 
leaders,  was  a  lawyer  of  fair  intelligence  be- 
fore he  became  the  emissary  of  the  insurgent 
cause  in  this  country.  He  really  correspond- 
ed more  with  Luna  and  Mabini  than  with 
Aguinaldo,  and  the  affairs  were  conducted 
by  those  who  surrounded  Aguinaldo  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  generally  known. 
Agoncillo  had  considerable  experience  as  the 
Filipino  agent  in  Hong  Kong  before  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  and  this  fitted  him  for 
his  position  as  representative  of  the  Philip- 
pine cause  in  this  country. 

Major  Bell,  in  his  report  to  Major-General 
Merritt,  made  last  August,  and  subsequently 
printed  at  Washington,  defines  the  character 
of  the  leaders  very  well.  My  views  concern- 
ing them  at  that  time  were  given  to  Major 
Bell,  and  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  rea- 
son to  change  my  estimation  of  their  char- 
acter in  view  of  later  developments.  Agui- 
naldo himself  is  honest  and  sincere,  but  not 
well  educated,  and  he  owes  his  prominence 
to  a  natural  shrewdness  and  kindness  of 
heart  toward  his  soldiers.  He  is  a  natural 
leader  of  the  common  people,  and  his  hon- 
esty and  humane  treatment  in  the  past  have 
created  among  the  people  an  abiding  faith 
and  confidence  in  him.  There  are  many  bet- 
ter educated  and  richer  natives  who  do  not 
think  he  has  suflicient  education  or  experi- 
ence to  make  him  a  suitable  leader  or  Presi- 
dent. He  was  at  one  time  a  "  little  gov- 
ernor," or  alderman,  of  a  small  town  in  one 
of  the  provinces,  where  he  made  himself 
well  liked  and  popular. 

Such  a  man  is  naturally  influenced  by 
those  surrounding  him,  and  he  has  unfortu- 
nately unscrupulous  advisers  who  force  him 
to  adopt  radical  ideas  to  suit  their  ends,  such 
as  Luna  and  Mabini. 


DEATH  SETS  HIS  SEAL. 

BY    CHARLES    D.     LAKEY. 

Fold  the  white  hands  and  close  the  still   red 

lips. 
Death  sets  his  seal  on  dainty  finger-tips ; 
But  he  can  only  hold 

The  dross  of  flesh ;  God  gathers  up  the  gold. 
New  York  City. 


THE  EFFECT   OF   THE    NAVAL    PERSONNEL    BILL. 


BY    REAR-ADMIRAL    (GEORGE    W.     MELVILLE, 


Enginber  in  Chief  of  the  Navy. 


ilWi^ 'are  allowed  to  publish  the  following 
letter- Cfrom  the  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the 
Navy,  written  in  reply  to  the  following  letter 
from  one  of  our  correspondents,  Mr.  Park 
Benjamin:  "^ 

My  Dear  kiir:  I  want  to  offer  you  my  cordial 
congratulations  upon  the  enactment  of  the  amal- 
gamation provision  in  the  Personnel  bill.  I 
have  fought  it  and  every  other  proposition  of 
similar  character  as  hard  as  I  could  for  years, 
from  an  honest  belief  that  it  is  not  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  navy  that  so  skilled  and  eflficient 
a  corps  as  the  engineers  should  become  de-spe- 
cialized ;  but  now  that  you  have  won  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  everybody  interested  in  the 
service,  whether  in  or  out  of  it,  to  do  all  that 
he  can  to  make  the  measure  successful. 

For  the  result  achieved,  certainly  no  one  de- 
serves so  high  credit  as  yourself. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Park  Benjamin.] 


I  have  your  letter  of  the  4th  inst.,  con- 
gratulating me  upon  the  passage  of  the  Navy 
Personnel  Bill  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
consideration  in  writing  the  same,  as  you 
have  been,  as  you  say,  always  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question. 

The  success  of  this  radical  experiment  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  officers  in  the  navy, 
and  particularly  upon  those  who  were  in  the 
regular  line  before  the  amalgamation  took 
place.  If  they,  the  younger  ones  particular- 
ly, will  willingly  and  zealously  undertake 
the  work  that  was  previously  done  by  the 
officers  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  I  believe  that 
this  thing  will  work.  If  they  do  not,  and  if 
the  tendency  becomes  wholly  to  absorb  the 
younger  engineers  into  the  line  and  to  fall 
back  upon  the  newly  created  corps  of  war- 
rant machinists  for  engineering  duties,  I 
think  it  will  fail.  In  that  event  we  shall  be 
the  unwilling  witnesses  of  a  repetition  of 
history.  For  as  soon  as  the  warrant  machin- 
ists discover  that  they  are  being  relied  upon 
as  engineers  they  wUl  most  surely  agitate 
for  the  position  that  engineers  have  in  com- 
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mercial  life,  in  other  navies,  and,  in  fact,  la 
all  walks  in  life  where  mechanisms  hav£  in- 
fluenced human  industries. 

I  am  free  to  say  that  tnis  step  goes  beyond' 
anything  that  I  ever  contemplated.  The  ob- 
jective point  of  the  agitation  that  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  has  been  conspicuous  in  was  to- 
compel  a  recognition  of  itself  as  a  combatant 
element  of  the  navy  and  to  obtain  for  its 
members  the  lawful  right  to  exercise  real' 
command  over  its  subordinate  personnel.  I 
do  not  think  that  such  demand  was  extrava- 
gant, and  I  know  from  nearly  forty  years  of 
active  experience  that  it  was  essential  for 
the  better  administration  of  duties  on  board 
ship.  The  events  of  the  war  with  Spain 
brought  the  engineer  to  the  front  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  combatant.  The  performance  of 
the  "  Oregon,"  for  instance,  appealed  to  the 
whole  world  as  a  result  of  skilled  naval  engi- 
neering. The  destruction  of  the  cruiser 
"  Cristobal  Colon "  w^as  brought  about  en- 
tirely by  the  officers  and  men  in  the  engine 
rooms  of  the  ships  that  pursued  her,  because 
from  the  reports  she  was  very  slightly  dam- 
aged by  gun  fire  and  had  only  one  man 
killed.  She  was  theoretically  of  superior 
speed  to  the  ships  immediately  following 
her,  and  it  was  the  demonstration  by  them  of 
their  ability  to  follow  her  to  destruction  that 
led  her  to  throw  up  the  sponge.  Had  she 
shown  fight  the  men  at  the  guns,  of  course, 
would  have  finished  her,  but  as  it  was  she 
surrendered  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
the  men  with  the  coal  shovels. 

With  the  object  lessons  of  this  war,  I 
think  the  points  for  which  our  Engineer 
Corps  had  been  contending  would  have  been 
conceded  -without  much  further  controversy. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  this  Personnel 
bill  was  already  in  progress  and  prominent 
officers  of  the  line  and  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  had  expressed  themselves  as  its  ear- 
nest supporters.  It  had  the  support  of  the 
Navy  Department  and  had  received  sufficient 
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attention  from  Congress  to  make  it  imprac- 
ticable to  withdraw  it  and  attempt  some 
otlier  form  of  legislation. 

Now  that  it  is  all  done  and  we  have  buried 
the  tomahawk,  I  hope  very  sincerely  that 
this  thing  is  going  to  work  successfully  and 


that  the  new  line  will  become,  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt predicted  it  would,  a  corps  of  genuine 
naval  officers  familiar  with  the  tools  that 
Ihey  have  to  handle  and  ambitious  to  excel 
in  their  use. 

Washington,  D  C. 


■  '>>f  ■ 

THE   NEW   REORGANIZATION   OF   THE   NAVY. 


BY    PARK    BENJAMIN. 


In  a  recent  article  in  The  Independent 
on  the  Naval  Personnel  Bill,  I  criticised  the 
provision  therein  for  amalgamating  the  en- 
gineers with  the  line  for  the  reasons,  first, 
that  the  elimination  of  so  highly  educated 
and  efficient  a  corps  of  specialists  as  the 
naval  engineers  seems  contrary  to  the  law 
of  progressive  evolution;  and  second,  that 
ihe  line  officer  is  already  charged  with  the 
acquisition  of  rather  more  knowledge  than 
the  average  human  brain  can  ordinarily  be 
expected  to  assimilate,  and  that  to  make 
him  learn  an  additional  profession  is,  to  say 
the  least,  putting  something  of  a  load  on 
him. 

The  bill,  however,  has  become  law.  The 
Engineer  Corps  has  disappeared.  The  amal- 
gamation experiment  is  to  be  tried.  It  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  every  one,  whether  in 
or  out  of  the  navy,  and  whether  in  the  past 
he  has  Ijeen  an  advocate  or  an  opponent  of 
it,  to  direct  his  efforts  not  only  to  securing 
for  the  new  plan  a  fair  trial,  but  toward 
aiding  in  the  carrying  of  it  to  a  successful 
result. 

If  this  last  should  come  about,  no  one  will 
be  entitled  to  a  greater  share  of  the  honor 
and  credit  than  Rear  Admiral*  George  W. 
Melville,  U.  S.  N.,  easily  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  naval  engineers,  and  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  of  the  Navy 
Department,  who  kindly  permits  me  to  send 
his  letter  on  the  subject  to  The  Independ- 
ent. I  am  the  more  pleased  to  do  this  because 
it  impartially  sums  up  about  everything  that 

*The  Personnel  Bill  gives  to  chiefs  of  bureaus  of 
the  Navy  Department  the  temporary  rank  of  rear 
admiral  while  holding  office. 


can  be  said  concerning  the  now  settled  amal- 
gamation question. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  general  gratifica- 
tion to  know  that  the  thirty-five  year  old 
controversy  between  the  line  officers  and  the 
engineers  of  the  navy  is  now  happily  ended; 
and  I  think  this  letter  of  the  chief  advocate 
of  the  engineers'  side  of  the  question  fully 
justifies  the  use  of  that  expression.  The 
only  other  remark  upon  it  which  I  have  to 
make  is  that  I  fear  he  may  incur  a  mild  re- 
proof from  some  one  of  the  gallant  old  ad- 
mirals now  at  their  moorings  in  Washing- 
ton for  not  remembering  that  in  the  navy 
the  "  tomahawk  "  is  not  used,  and  that  the 
proper  nautical  equivalent  of  it  is  the 
"  battle  axe." 

So  far  as  the  other  provisions  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Bill  are  concerned,  it  is  undeniable 
that  their  enactment  has  caused  through- 
out the  navy  a  jubilation  which  almost 
forces  one  to  take  the  most  roseate  view  of 
them,  whether  his  sober  judgment  approve 
or  not.  Several  of  the  older  officers  of  a 
mathematical  turn  of  mind  who  have  rigidly 
applied  algebraic  theorems  and  the  law  of 
probabilities  to  the  problem  deny  that  the 
long  desired  flow  of  promotion  will  thus  be 
rendered  permanent,  and  concur  in  the  opin- 
ion, which  I  have  ventured  to  express,  that 
the  measure  will  amount  to  no  more  than  a 
temporary  palliative  for  the  existing  detri- 
mental state  of  affairs.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  navy  has 
always  been  treated  to  palliatives,  and  that 
throughout  its  whole  history  emergencies 
have  constantly  arisen  which  have  com- 
pletely modified  to  its  advantage  the  outlook 
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for  the  lilt  lire.  Tlio  protests  ji.frniiist  staj^nn- 
tioM  in  i)r()m()ti()n  and  tlio  predictions  of  tlio 
apparently  certain  unfortunate  results  at- 
tending thereupon  were  just  as  life  in  tluj 
'40's  as  they  are  now;  and  indeed  many  of 
the  articles  on  the  subject  which  appear  in 
the  old  files  of  the  Southern  JAtcrary  Mes- 
senger and  other  periodicals  ^vhicli  gave  great 
attention  in  those  days  to  naval  affairs, 
might  be  reproduced  to-day  and  applied  to 
the  existing  order  of  things  without  the 
change  even  of  a  word.  The  advent  of  the 
Civil  War  upset  everybody's  calculations, 
and  men  who  then  were  lieutenants  of  long 
standing,  heart  sick  with  hope  deferred, 
rajjidlj^  moved  upw^ard  to  flag  rank,  and  the 
youngsters  found  themselves  full  lieutenants 
before  they  had  tlie  vestige  of  a  beard, 

Altho  the  present  Personnel  Bill  was 
framed  before  the  Spanish  War  broke  out, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  would  have 
passed  had  not  the  magnificent  performances 
of  the  navy  during  that  conflict  created 
throughout  the  country  a  willingness  to 
grant  to  the  service  any  measure  of  relief 
which  the  contending  interests  within  it 
might  agree  upon.  The  number  of  promo- 
tions which  the  bill  has  effected  instantly  is 
almost  unprecedented.  TAvelve  commodores 
and  captains  l)ecome  rear  admirals;  seven- 
teen commanders  become  captains;  thirty 
lieutenant-commanders  become  command- 
ers; one  hundred  and  thirty  lieutenants  be- 
come lieutenant  commanders;  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  junior  lieutenants  and  twenty- 
four  of  the  ensigns  become  full  lieutenants, 
and  ninety-four  of  the  ensigns  go  up  one 
step;  while  for  everybody  there  is  increase 
in  pay.  The  total  number  of  otflcers  (amal- 
gamated line  and  engineers)  is  increased  by 
al)out  10  per  cent. 

The  much  disputed  term  "relative  rank"' 
is  finally  abolished;  and  the  surgeons,  pay- 
masters and  other  staff  otiit^ers  are  given 
absolute  rank,  with  power  of  command  in 
their  several  corps,  altho  their  titles  are  not 
changed.  How  this  will  work  in  practice  is, 
to  say  the  least,  doubtful;  for  there  will  have 
to  be  considerable  readjustment  of  existing 
customs  to  the  new  conditions. 

Another  radical  change,  the  first  of  its 
kind,  is  the  opening  of  the  door  to  the  war- 
rant oflicers,   the   Boatswain,    Gunner,    Sail 


Maker  and  (Carpenter— to  commissioned 
rank  in  the  future  after  ten  years  of  service, 
and  to  all  of  those  who  have  already  serveil 
fifteen  years.  The  new  honor,  however,  is 
materially  restricted  by  the  denial  of  the 
liglit  to  comma  11(1  or  to  quarters  in  the 
ward  room.  Prize  and  bounty  money  is 
abolished,  and  that  is  a  move  in  the  interest 
of  civilization. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  which  creates  a 
retired  list  for  the  enlisted  men  is  an  ad- 
mirable one.  It  should  have  been  enacted 
long  ago  and  it  will  do  much  toward  bring- 
ing the  best  class  of  men  into  the  service. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  history  "  .Tacky " 
may  now  look  upon  the  navy  as  offering  a 
true  career,  for,  after  thirty  years  of  faith- 
ful service  and  the  attainment  of  the  age  of 
fifty,  he  may  retire  with  the  assurance  that 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  his  last  rank  or  rating  will  be  his 
for  life. 

The  marine  corps  is  largely  reorganized. 
It  is  converted  into  a  brigade  with  a  briga- 
dier-general in  command,  and  the  number 
of  officers  in  the  several  commissioned 
grades  has  been  increased  from  85  to  211. 
There  is  ^^  holesale  promotion  and  as  much 
rejoicing  among  the  sea  soldiers  as  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  service. 

1'he  only  discordant  element  which  mars 
the  general  gratification  incident  to  the 
state  of  affairs  at  present  existing  is  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  confirm  (with  one  ex- 
ception) the  nominations  for  promotions  in- 
tended as  rewards  to  the  officers  of  the  At- 
lantic fleet  for  theii*  achievements  during 
the  war.  The  exception  was  Commodore— 
now  Rear-Admiral — Higginsou,  wiio  was 
given  three  numbers  promotion  on  account  of 
the  Santiago  victory,  at  which  through  no 
fault  of  his  and  to  his  great  disappointment, 
he  was  not  present.  That  brought  him  to 
commodore's  rank,  in  which  there  w^as  a  va- 
cancy, so  that  he  Avas  promptly  confirmed. 
He  is  now  regarded  as  the  champion  lucky 
man  of  the  navj". 

While  the  passage  of  the  Personnel  Bill,  as 
I  have  said,  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
the  splendid  results  accomplished,  that  meas- 
ure is  not,  of  course,  and  never  was,  in- 
tended to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  reward. 
Nevertheless    it  has  overshadowed  to  some 
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extent  the  granting  of  the  special  advance- 
ments Avhieh  many  officers  fairly  earned, 
and  probablj^  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
the  promotions  wliich  it  has  caused  have 
been  regarded  as  a  substitute  therefor.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  country's  taxigible  rec- 
ognition of  the  gallant  work  that  was  done 
should  not  have  followed  immediately  upon 
its  performance,  altho  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  this  is  delayed  only  until  the  next 
t'ongress  shall  assemble. 

The  unfortunate  Sampson-Schley  contro- 
versj'  probablj'  contributed  more  than  any 
other  one  incident  to  cause  this  procrastina- 
tion. The  effect  of  the  Personnel  Bill  is  to 
place  both  officers  permanently  in  the  grade 
of  rear-admiral,  with  Schley  in  his  original 
senior  position.  Inasmuch  as  the  first  nine 
rear-admirals  receive  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  major-generals  of  the  army,  and  the  sec- 
one  nine  those  of  brigadier-generals,  it  so 
happens  that  Admiral  Schley  being  in  the 
upper  nine  receives  more  pay  than  Admiral 
Sampson,  who  falls  in  the  lower  section. 
This,  of  course,  looks  unjust,  in  view  of  the 
great  services  rendered  by  Admiral  Samp- 
son, but  the  trouble  is  one  which  Congress 
can  easily,  and  will  no  doubt  hereafter,  rec- 
tify. It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  the 
acerbity  of  the  dispute  should  be  maintained 
by  the  continued  publication  of  statements 
and  counter  statements  concerning  the 
conduct  of  Admiral  Schley,  the  latest  de- 
velopment of  which  is  the  obvious  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  his  opponents  to 
drive  him  into  demanding  a  court  of  inquiry. 
Inasmuch  as  all  the  facts  in  the  matter  are 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, which  has  repeatedly  put  them  before 
the  public  in  a  series  of  communications, 
wh.ch  seem  progressively  to  increase  m  their 
retlections  upon  Admiral  Schley,  it  certainly 
does  not  appear  that  a  court  of  inquiry  could 
elicit  anything  new  for  the  information  of 
the  Navy  Department,  or  give  it  any  other 
material  assistance  in  determining  whether 
or  not  a  court-martial  should  be  ordered,  if 
any  such  proceedmg  as  that  is  contemplated. 
While  no  doubt  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
was  influenced  by  the  highest  motives  of 
public  policy  and  consideration  for  Admiral 
Schley,  the  fact  remains  that  after  he  was 
fully  aware  of    the    Admiral's    proceedings 


which  are  now  adversely  criticised  as  "  rei)- 
rehensible,"  he  kept  him  in  command  and 
recommended  him  for  promotion.  The  only 
possible  result  of  a  court-martial,  therefore, 
even  should  it  condemn  Admiral  Schley, 
would  be  to  show  tliat  its  members  h;i<l 
reached,  upon  precisely  the  same  state  of 
facts,  an  opposite  conclusion  to  that  formu- 
lated and  already  acted  upon  by  tlie  Navy 
Department,  in  which  event  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  reviewing  authority  could  ap- 
prove such  a  finding  without  at  the  same 
time  placing  itself  in  an  inconsistent  posi- 
tion. 

Another  matter  that  is  open  to  some  criti- 
cism is  the  reward  which  was  finally  settled 
upon  for  Naval  Constructor  Hobson,  but 
which  failed  with  the  rest.  It  took  the  form 
of  advancing  him  ten  numbers  in  the  list  of 
nasal  constructors,  which  would  place  hi  111 
above  men  of  far  longer  service  and  greater 
experience  than  himself,  and  would  also, 
owing  to  his  youth,  bring  him  to  the  head  of 
that  corps  at  a  very  early  age,  and  keep  hlui 
in  that  position  for  a  great  many  years.  Per- 
haps this  was  the  best  plan  that  could  be 
devised  in  all  the  circumstances,  of  which, 
of  course,  the  Navy  Department  has  the  most 
complete  knowledge.  But  nevertheless,  gauged 
by  the  rules  of  professional  progress  in  the 
outer  world,  it  seems  somewhat  illogical. 
The  naval  constructor  is  a  naval  architect, 
and  has  nothing  military  about  him,  except 
his  employment  in  the  navy.  Even  then  his 
work  is  no  different  from  that  of  any  other 
naval  architect  engaged  in  the  construction 
and  repair  of  war  vessels,  and  hence  is  In 
no  wise  dissimilar  to  that  performed  by  the 
many  members  of  the  same  profession  em- 
ployed by  the  private  ship  builders.  Mr. 
Hobson's  exploit  was  one  involving  simply 
personal  bravery,  and  called  into  play  no 
specific  knowledge  as  a  technical  naval  archi- 
tect, nor  the  exercise  of  any  skill  which 
could  not  have  been  equally  well  supplied  by 
any  line  officer  or  engineer  of  Admiral  Samp- 
son's fleet.  It  is  not  illogical  to  advance  a 
man  who  by  his  calling  Is  primarily  a  fighter 
to  a  higher  position  because  of  his  personal 
heroism,  since  that  argues  greater  fighting 
capacity.  But  it  certainly  seems  inconse- 
quent to  reward  an  exhibiton  of  great  per- 
sonal courage  and  daring  by  putting  a  mar\ 
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practically  at  the  top  of  a  learned  profession. 
It  is  unfair  to  the  men  over  whom  he  passes, 
bocause  in  the  nature  of  things  naval  con- 
structors would  ordinarily  never  be  selected 
for  such  work  as  Ilobson  was  chosen  for, 
and  therefore  have  no  opportunity  to  gain 
similar  preferment;  and  unfair  to  him  be- 
cause of  the  great  responsibilities  it  imposes 
before  he  has  acquired  the  experience  ade- 
(luate  to  meet  them.  Certainly  an  act  of 
heroism  performed  in  the  Messrs.  Cramp's 
sliipyards  by  one  of  their  naval  architects 
would  not  lead  to  their  giving  him  more  lat- 
itude in  the  designing  of  ships,  nor  would 
the  medical  profession,  I  fancy,  accord  to  a 
young  physician,  who  had  heroically  imper- 
iled his  own  life  in  dealing  with  some  conta- 
gious disease,  the  undoubted  right  to  per- 
form capital  operations  in  surgery,  or  for 
such  a  reason  place  upon  him  the  official 
stamp  of  matured  competency.  It  was  a 
graceful  and  considerate  thing  to  give  to  Mr. 
Hobson  an  opportunity  to  choose  his  reward. 
But  even  if  he  did  in  fact  select  the  one  for 
which  he  was  nominated,  the  interests  of  the 
country  come  before  his  own,  and  the  public 
would  be  better  satisfied  if  he  were  placed 
among  the  combatants  in  whatever  position 
his  manifest  fighting  ability  may  be  likely  to 
find  its  widest  scope. 
To  return,  howcA^er,  to  the  more  agreeable 


causes  for  rejoicing  in  the  navy.  Not  the 
least  of  them  is  the  creation  of  the  grade  of 
admiral  and  the  promotion  of  George  Dewey 
to  that  rank.  The  more  that  officer's  achieve- 
ments are  studied,  the  more  brilliant  they 
seem.  Of  course  we  cannot  produce  a  great 
hero,  naval  or  military,  without  at  once 
thinking  of  nominating  him  for  the  Presi- 
dency, regardless  of  the  fact  that  for  that 
office  qualifications  very  different  from  those 
of  the  successful  warrior  are  chiefly  de- 
manded, as  past  experience  with  Generals 
Jackson  and  Taylor,  and  even  with  General 
Grant,  abundantly  shows.  But  the  rumor  of 
such  a  proposition  appears  to  have  reached 
Admiral  Dewey,  and  he  is  reported  to  have 
tersely  declined  consideration  of  it;  just  as 
Admiral  Farragut  did  before  him,  and  as 
Captain  Charles  Stewart,  the  famous  com- 
mander of  the  "  Constitution  "  in  the  war 
of  '12,  also  did  before  Farragut.  Yet  no 
graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy  has  ever 
been  President  of  the  United  States;  and,  in 
that  particular  (but  In  no  other)  West  Point 
happens  to  be  temporarily  ahead  of  its  sister 
institution.  Speaking  for  the  Annapolis 
graduates,  I  think  that  troubles  us  a  little. 
Still,  the  country  is  new,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  time  yet,  and  the  people  are  only  just  be- 
ginning to  make  our  acquaintance. 

New  York  City. 


TAYGETUS  AND  CITH^RON. 

BY    PROF.     RUFUS    B.     RICHARDSON,     PH.D., 
Director  of  the  American  School  of  Archeology  at  Athens. 


If  the  coupling  of  these  two  names  seems 
forced,  my  first  reason  for  it  is  the  purely 
formal  one  that  ten  days  after  being  on  the 
summit  of  Taygetus  we  were  climbing 
Cithyeron.  Greece  is  such  a  small  country 
that  to  traverse  It  from  end  to  end  in  ten 
days,  and  see  Sparta,  Argos  and  Thebes, 
with  some  mountain  climbing  thrown  in,  is 
nothing  that  justifies  a  boastful  feeling;  but 
when  at  the  end  of  such  a  journey  one  re- 
flects upon  the  history  and  mythology  which 
is  attached  to  these  names,  and  calls  up  the 
scenes  enacted  on  the  plains  on  which  he 
looks  down  from  these  moufltains,  h^  won- 
ders at  what  he  has  done. 


Tlie  mountains  of  Greece  have  many  and 
great  charms;  and  they  have  this  pre-emi- 
nent claim  on  our  attention,  that  they  are 
the  unchanged  witnesses  of  the  past.  Poor 
villages  occupy  the  Cadmeia  and  the  site  of 
Sparta;  Avaves  of  immigration  have  swept 
over  Greece  to  such  an  extent  that  one  may 
be  in  honest  doubt  whether  the  people  who 
walk  these  dirty  streets  have  any  more 
claim  to  be  the  heirs  and  representatives  of 
Leonidas  and  Epaminondas,  whose  names 
perchance  they  bear,  than  we  have.  The 
plains  and  rivers  remain,  except  that  the 
former  have  lost  their  trees  and  the  latter 
tbejr   water.      But   Taygetus,    "  rock-ribbed 
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and  ancient  as  the  sun,"  remains  as  it  was. 
Tiie  great  men  of  Greece  linew  the  moun- 
tains, and  were  Ivuown  of  tliem.  Alcmau 
and  Pindar  had  held  converse  with  Tay- 
getus  and  CithaTon,  which  now  remain  as 
their  sole  surviving  companions. 

Six  years  ago  I  had  approached  Sparta 
from  Messenia  tliroufjh  Taygetus,  and  had 
arrived  at  evening  when  the  sun  sent  its 
rays  almost  level  through  the  orange  trees 
loaded  with  fruit  and  redolent  with  blos- 
soms. I  feared  that  any  different  approach 
miglit  bring  a  sort  of  disappointment.  But 
when,  after  a  morning  at  Mantineia,  in  the 
upland  plain  of  Arcadia,  we  gained  the  top 
of  the  last  hight  of  the  pass,  and  saw  the 
long  ridge  of  Taygetus  towering  before  us 
with  the  sun  just  sinking  behind  it,  we 
stood  leaning  over  our  bicycles,  and  gave 
way  to  silence  lilie  that  of  "  stout  Cortez 
and  his  men."  What  went  through  my  mind 
could  hardly  be  called  reflection,  unless  I 
could  so  designate  an  acceptance  of  the 
propriety  of  the  one  epithet,  TrepijuT/Kerog,  which 
Homer  chose  for  this  mighty  mass,  whether 
he  intended  it  in  the  sense  of  "  stretched 
out "  or  "  high  towering."  Night  was  be- 
ginning to  fall  before  we  could  break  the 
spell  and  move  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  and  it  was  already  dark  when  we 
crossed  the  bridge  of  the  Eurotas  and  en- 
tered Sparta.  The  object  of  this  journey 
Avas  not  so  much  to  visit  Sparta  as  to  climb 
Taj^getus;  but,  while  waiting  until  the  after- 
noon of  the  next  day  for  another  contingent 
of  the  American  School  to  come  after  us 
from  Tripoli tza  by  carriage,  we  used  the 
time  to  visit  the  site  of  Amyclae,  and  to 
hunt  up  the  mound  from  which  came  the 
celebrated  Baphio  cups,  the  finest  product 
of  the  goldsmiths'  art  left  by  the  Achaean 
civilization  to  our  wondering  eyes. 

Taygetus  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, outranking  Kylene  by  somewhat 
more  than  a  hundred  feet,  and  falling  only 
a  hundred  feet  short  of  eight  thousand. 
Since  Sparta  is  only  slightly  above  the  sea 
level,  the  task  before  us  was  arduous,  and 
when  our  forces  were  united  we  decided  to 
make  a  part  of  the  ascent  before  evening. 
An  acquaintance  in  Sparta  gave  me  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  a  leading  man  of 
Anavryti,  a  village  three  hours  up  the  moun- 


tain. When  we  reached  his  house  at  dusk, 
in  the  heart  of  a  village  that  resounded  with 
flowing  streams,  this  letter  opened  his 
doors  and  his  heart.  It  opened  the  doors  so 
wide  that  the  neighbors  came  streaming  in 
to  see  us,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  at 
last  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  help  of  a 
gendarme  with  his  whip  to  clear  out  the 
younger  portion  of  his  self  invited  guests. 
He  then  set  to  work,  in  the  manner  of  Greek 
hosts,  to  kill  us  with  kindness,  making  us 
eat  and  drink  for  about  two  hours.  After 
this  came  those  futile  attempts  to  sleep 
which  those  who  have  traveled  much  in  the 
interior  of  Greece  know  too  well.  At  half- 
past  two  we  were  only  too  ready  to  stop  the 
fight  with  the  small  enemy  and  address  our- 
selves to  the  overcoming  of  Taygetus.  For 
the  first  two  hours  we  went  on  by  the  light 
of  a  lantern,  guided  by  the  son  of  our  host, 
over  a  difficult  path  which  gave  us  an  oc- 
casional fall.  After  that  came  the  gorgeous 
sunrise  and  the  increasing  reward  in  the 
ever  more  extended  outlook,  which  made  us 
almost  forget  that  we  had  not  slept.  It  was 
owing,  however,  largely  to  this  lack  of  sleep 
that  one  of  our  number  gave  out  a  thousand 
feet  below  the  summit,  while  another  was 
with  some  difficulty  coached  over  the  last 
five  hundred  feet. 

When  we  were  at  last  on  the  summit  at 
half-past  ten,  the  reward  was  a  perfect  view 
—the  first  absolutely  perfect  view  which  I 
had  ever  had  out  of  many  mountain  ascents 
in  Greece.  We  had,  fortunately,  taken  the 
rare  moment  when,  after  four  days  of 
cloudy  and  rainy  weather,  the  weather  had 
just  cleared,  and  for  a  half  a  day  a  per- 
fectly cloudless  ether  was  diffused  over 
everything.  We  saw  tlie  valley  of  the 
Eurotas  winding  down  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea,  where  it  empties  near  Helos,  the 
"  marsh  town,"  which  is  said  to  have  given 
its  name  to  the  whole  remnant  of  the 
Achaean  people,  who  Avere  reduced  to  a 
galling  bondage  under  the  Dorian  spearmen 
from  the  North.  Sparta  looked  so  near  tliat 
we  were  almost  lured  into  the  attempt  to 
throw  stones  into  it.  Cythera  was  surpris- 
ingly near,  and  even  Crete— troubled  and 
troublesome  Crete— seemed  so  near  that  an- 
nexation to  Greece  appeared  to  be  a  most 
obvious  lot  for  it.    The  southern  islands  of 
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the  il'igonn,   Molos  and  its  neighbors  were 
conspicuous  lo  tlic  east;  wliilo  on  the  west  it 
seoncd   as    if   we  couhl    almost   slide   down 
into    the    Messenian    (Julf.       But,    while    all 
these  objects  caught  our  attention  time  and 
again,  it  was  still  to  the  noi'th  that  our  gaze 
was  mainly  directed;  for  there  lay  the  whole 
Peloponnesus,    with    its   peaks    and    ridges, 
which  compose  the  greater  part  of  it,  spread 
out  before  us  like  a  raised  map,  closed  in  on 
the  north  by  the  big  three,  Kyllene,  Aroania 
and  Erymanthus,    Compared  with  these  the 
three  Attic  mountains  to  the  extreme  left, 
and    somwhat    distant,    looked    small,    tho 
distinct.    It  was  a  place  and  a  scene  that  one 
must  needs  be  reluctant  to  leave.    Had  we 
brought  food  Avith  us  we  should  have  been 
tempted  to  stay  and  spend  the  night  in  the 
substantial    "  tabernacle    for    Elias,"    which 
crowns  this  summit,  according  to  the  usual 
practice  in  Greece.    But  evening  brought  us 
to  Sparta,  a  good  many  stone's  throws  dis- 
tant, as  we  felt  in  our  knees  and  in  our  ap- 
petites.   Two   suggestions  force  themselves 
upon  one  visiting  this   region:   the  first  is 
that  the  Spartans  showed  wonderful  energy 
in  breaking  through  the  wall  of  Taygetus, 
and   conquering  their   Dorian  neighbors   in 
Messenia,  and  in  crushing  them  again  when 
they  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  throw  off 
the  yoke;  the  second  is  that  the  difference 
between    these    two    branches    of    Dorians 
could  not  be  due  to  the  Messenian  having, 
as  is  sometimes  alleged,  settled  in  a  fatally 
fertile  and  enervating  plain.      If  rich  fields 
could  enervate  a  people,  the  Spartans  surely 
did  not  lack  that  invitation,  for  the  valley  of 
the  Eurotas  must  have  been  in  antiquity,  as 
now,  a  garden. 

But  AvJiat  an  unlovely  people  was  this 
armed  camp,  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
Sparta  !  We  will  not  reproach  them  that 
they  failed  to  produce  anything  in  art  and 
literature.  It  is  rather  their  meanness  and 
absolute  selfishness,  as  the  strongest  mili- 
tary power  in  Greece,  that  makes  them 
odious.  For  a  century,  from  the  Persian 
war  to  Leuctra,  whenever  Sparta  moved 
through  the  passes  to  the  north  it  meant 
Avo  to  some  Greek  city;  and  when  there  was 
question  raised  at  home  over  the  un- 
rigliteous  conduct  of  a  general  abroad  the 


outspoken  criterion  was,  "  Has  he  acted  for 

the  interests  of  Sparta  V  " 

The  last  great  injustice  was  their  seizing 
and  liolding  the  Cadmeia  in  time  of  peace. 
It  is  this  that  makes  lovers  of  fair  play  re- 
joice at  the  crushing  return  blow  delivered 
by  Epaminondas  and  his  Thebans  at  Leuc- 
tra, and  take  satisfaction  in  his  passing 
down  tlu'  Eurotas,  and  showing  tlu;  women 
of  Sparta,  for  the  first  time,  "  the  smoke  of 
an  enemy's  camp."  And  now  by  a  historical 
thread  we  are  led  from  Taygetus  and  Sparta 
over  to  Thebes  and  Citha^ron. 

B}-  a  lucky  choice  we  approached  Thebes, 
not  by  any  of  the  usual  routes,  but  by  tak- 
ing the  train  from  Athens  to  Megara,  walk- 
ing thence  across  to  the  east  end  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  and  skirting  its  shore  until 
we  reached  zlilgosthena,  at  the  foot  of 
Cithseron.  No  traveler  ought  to  neglect  this 
region.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  shores  in 
Greece;  so  rugged  that  we  were  several 
times  driven  inland  by  a  promontory  rising 
perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  and  made  to 
climb  more  than  a  thousand  feet  before  we 
could  continue  on  our  journey.  We  took  a 
recompense  for  the  extra  toil  by  tipping  off 
into  the  sea  several  boulders,  some  of  which, 
striking  a  projecting  crag,  would  reach  the 
water  with  the  effect  of  a  bursting  shell. 
This  whole  northeastern  arm  of  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf  runs  in  between  Cithseron  on  the 
north  and  Geraneia  on  the  south,  and  so 
gains  a  peculiar  seclusion. 

And  yEgosthena  !  the  northwestern  fi-on- 
tier  town  of  the  Megarid,  what  a  mag- 
nificent ruin  !  The  view  that  we  took  of  its 
walls  and  towers  by  the  full  moon  was 
something  not  to  be  forgotten.  At  ^Egos- 
thena  we  were  on  the  route  so  often  trav- 
eled by  the  Spartans  Avhen  they  went  over 
into  Boeotia  to  "  regulate "  its  affairs,  and 
it  was  under  these  Avails  that  the  remnant 
of  their  beaten  and  disheartened  army  first 
stopped  to  take  breath  on  getting  out  of 
Boeotian  territory.  We  had  planned  to  fol- 
loAA'  tliis  entire  route,  but,  since  even  this 
involved  some  climbing,  we  agreed  to  take  a 
little  more  climbing  and  go  in  a  straight  line 
for  Platsea,  over  the  top  of  Cithgeron,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mountain  wore  a 
cap  of  cloud.    So  having  taken  a  very  cold 
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sea  bath  and  niiothor  good  look  at  the  ruins 
of  ^^^gosthena,  which  were  only  a  little  less 
imposing  by  day  than  by  moonlight,  we 
sealed  the  higljt  with  a  single  peasant  for  a 
guide,  and  his  mule  to  carry  our  packs. 
After  many  a  look  back  on  the  increasingly 
beautiful  scene  behind  us,  whenever  the 
dark  fir  trees,  which  cover  the  slopes  and 
give  the  name  of  "  fir  mountain  "  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  old  name  Cithan'on,  allowed 
it,  we  at  last  entered  into  the  cloud  just  be- 
fore reaching  the  top.  In  the  darkness  of 
cloud  and  fir  trees  we  better  felt  that  we 
were  on  the  mountain  chosen  by  the  Erinyies 
for  their  abode,  a  place  of  bowlings,  the 
scene  of  woe  for  CEdipus,  Acticon,  Pentheus 
and  Agave.  Wlio  would  wish  for  sunlight 
on  such  a  spot  ?  It  would  have  been  as  in- 
a])propriate  as  a  cloud  on  Taygetus.  While 
\\  e  were  musing  thus,  suddenly  there  came 
a  rift  in  the  cloud,  and  we  saw  the  whole 
plain  of  Bcpotia  once,  twice,  throe  times,  and 
the  spell  of  the  Erinyies  was  broken.  We 
went  five  hundred  feet  further  down  on  the 
north  side  where  we  seemed  to  have  left  be- 
hind us  the  awful  myths  and  to  have  come 
down  into  tlie  realms  of  history;  for  we 
were  looking  down  into  Platsea,  which  lay 


at  our  feet.  One  of  the  brightest  page«  in 
Greek  history  is  tlie  unbroken  record  of  the 
heroism  of  I»latsea,  and  when  it  was  finally 
crushed  one  might  well  have  written  over  it 
"  dead  on  the  field  of  honor."  Its  Athenian 
leanings  were  abhorrent  to  Thebes,  which 
always  (h^sired  a  "  l)ig  Bceotia.'^  But  no  one 
could  have  done  a  better  turn  to  Platsea 
than  did  Thebes,  wlien  it  espoused  the  cause 
of  I'ei'sia  and  led  away  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
Ba-otia  with  it.  At  the  close  of  "  old  Plataea's 
day  "  the  Panhellenic  spirit  of  Platsea  was 
rewarded  by  the  Greeks  in  their  giving  the 
fine  old  heroic  city  the  prize  of  valor,  and 
declaring  its  soil  forever  sacred  and  invio- 
hite.  But  the  gods  gave  it  a  greater  prize, 
in  that  they  made  its  name  forever  asso- 
ciated with  the  battle  that  made  Greece 
free. 

It  was  again  dark  when  we  entered 
Thebes,  and  again  we  seemed  to  have  left 
the  realm  of  bright  history  and  to  have 
come  again  under  the  spell  of  the  awful 
myths  of  Cadmus'  line,  the  horrors  of 
QOdipus  and  his  patricidal  sons,  dark  hor- 
rors relieved  only  by  the  bright  form  of 
Antigone. 

Athens,  Greece. 
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The  landing  of  the  American  forces  under 
General  INIiles  on  the  south  side  of  the  is- 
land in  July  last,  the  short  military  cam- 
paign following,  the  announcement  of  the 
protocol  in  August,  the  gradual  replacing  of 
the  Spanish  troops  with  the  Ignited  States 
forces,  the  ceremonies  of  the  18th  of  October 
closing  the  evacuation  through  a  commis- 
sion, the  creation  of  a  department,  with 
Maj.-Gen.  John  11.  Brooke  in  command,  di- 
vided into  two  districts  under  the  command 
of  Generals  Henry  and  Grant  respectively, 
are  comparatively  recent  historical  events 
and  doubtless  familiar  to  all  readers.  Maj.- 
Gen.  Guy  V.  Grant  succeeded  General 
Brooke  on  December  5th  last,  and  under  a 
storm  of  adverse  criticism  declined  the 
resignations  of  the  members  of  the  Insular 


Cabinet,  thereby  continuing  the  so-called 
Spanish  Liberal  organization,  which  his 
predecessor,  General  Brooke,  had  adopted. 
General  Henry  then  found  Luis  Muiioz  Ri- 
^era  at  the  head  of  the  island  cabinet  and 
liolding  the  portfolio  of  State.  Official  inter- 
(ourse  with  the  other  secretaries,  at  the 
head  of  the  departments  of  justice,  finance 
and  interior,  respectively,  was  alone  had 
through  Mr.  Ilivera,  whose  orders  were  im- 
plicitly obeyed.  The  selection  of  alcaldes 
and  councils  in  each  town  by  Rivera,  through 
his  absolute  control  of  elections  and  the  ap- 
pointive power,  had  firmly  intrenched  him 
politically.  While  apparently  deferring  to 
Ihe  military  authority,  his  actions  openly 
showed  that  he  considered  himself  the  Gov- 
ernor-General de  facto.    Promises  to  General 
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Henry  that  he  thought  endangered  his  politi- 
cal status  were  either  luilf  cxoculcd  or  fla- 
grantly brolven. 

On  the  7th   of   February,   after  a   careful 
trial  of  two  nioutlis,  General  Henry  dissolved 
this   un-American   cabinet  and  formed   four 
departments— State,  Justice,  Finance  and  In- 
terior—the heads  of  which  report  directly  to 
the  Governor-General.    Both  parties  are  now 
represented  in  the  island  government  and, 
barring  the  men  who  have  lost  lucrative  po- 
sitions through  their  own  shortsightedness, 
the  new  plan  meets  with  general  approval. 
Mr.   Rivera  is  now  contemplating  a  trip  to 
Washington  at  the  expense  of  his  followers. 
His  real   motive   is   the  absolute   independ- 
ence of  the  island,  but,  failing  in  this,  he 
will  suggest  annexation  to  the  United  States 
or  Cuba.    He  is  an  unscrupulous   man  and 
most  of  his  enemies  are  kept  quiet  through 
the  fear  that  he  may  ultimately  recover  the 
unlimited    power   which    he    enjoyed    under 
Spanisn   rule.       This   man  was   educated   a 
Spaniard,  and  has  been  trained  in  that  po- 
litical  school.    He   is   no   more   qualified   to 
carry  out  American  policies  than  his  politi- 
cal tutor,  Sagasta. 

Major  A.  C.  Sharpe,  Judge  Advocate  of  the 
Department  of  Porto  Rico,  has  been  subor- 
dinated to  the  head  of  the  island  Department 
of  Justice,  and  Lieut.  Frank  Mclntyre,  19th 
InfantiT,  Aide-de-Camp   on  General  Henry's 
staff,  to  the  head  of  the  island  Department 
of  Finance,  to  simplify  the  work  of  these  de- 
partments along  American  lines.    Reports  of 
misdemeanors,   etc.,   properly   substantiated, 
have  been  invited,  and  orders  have  been  is- 
sued that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works  be 
thoroughly  reorganized,  with  a  view,  partic- 
ularly, to  the  letting  of  contracts  for  road 
building.    Major  Francis  L.  Hills,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and 
an  eminent  engineer  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  public  works, 
most  of  the  money  for  the  improvement  of 
which   had  been  divided  between  the  con- 
tractors and  the  engineers  under  the  rule  of 
Spain.    This  gentleman  reports  to  the  head 
of  the  island  Department  of  Interior.      The 
costly  harbor  works  organization  has  been 
abolished  and  ^^he  functions  divided  betw^een 
the  commandant  of  the  San  Juan  Naval  Sta- 
tion and  Major  Edwin  A.   Root,   U.   S.   V., 


Engineer  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Porto 
Rico. 

Tlie  almost  insane  lust  for  an  office  with 
little  or  no  work  and  a  large  salary  and  the 
liabit  of  nearly  all  of  these  people  of  putting 
off  until  to-morrow  have  tried  the  patience 
of  the  military  authorities,  to  whom  politics 
is  distasteful  and  promptness  a  second  na- 
ture. In  several  departments  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  cost  and  time  of  completion  of 
work  were  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  number 
of  men  employed.  The  following  examples 
of  government  a  la  Spain  are  true: 

General    Henry,    wishing    to    rebuild    the 
lighthouse  at  Morro  Castle,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  our  navy  on  May  12th  of  last 
year,  asked  one  of  the  native  officials  how 
much  time  and  money  this  work  would  re- 
quire.   He  was  told  four  months  and  $5,000. 
He   then   referred   the   matter   to   the  com- 
mandant of  the  naval  station,  who  soon  re- 
ported   on   one    month   and   $1,500    for   this 
work.    A  short  time  ago  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral  asked   the   engineer   in   charge  of   the 
drawings  and  specifications  for  building  and 
repairing  roads  how  long  before  the  papers 
in  this  matter  would  be  ready.    He  was  told 
about  a  month  and  a  half.    Desiring  prompt 
action  in  this  most  important  work  he  asked 
tlie  engineer  how  long  it  would  take  with 
two  additional  clerks,  and   the   officer  was 
bold  enough  to  reply  "  four  months." 

This  may  seem  absurd,  but  the  answer 
was  made  on  the  theory  that  public  officials 
should  hold  office  to  draw  pay  rather  than 
to  render  honest  service.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  write  that  the  conduct  of  this  bureau 
has  been  radically  changed.  Two  estimates 
for  certain  road  work  were  submitted  to  the 
Governor-General.  One  was  at  $200,000  and 
the  other  at  $100,000,  approximately.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  higher  figure  was 
based  upon  the  necessity  (?)  of  water  trans- 
portation for  stone  on  an  island  of  volcanic 
origin  throughout. 

The  names  of  representative  men  of  both 
parties  in  each  town  of  the  island  have  been 
obtained  for  guidance  in  appointments;  and 
the  demands  of  American  office  seekers 
obliged  the  issue  of  an  order  that  Porto 
Ricans  w^ould  be  placed  in  the  local  offices, 
preference  being  given  to  the  natives  who 
had    been    educated    in   the   United    States. 
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Spaniards  in  office,  when  discovered,  are  im- 
mediately replaced  by  loyal  natives.  Im- 
moral office  holders,  when  reported,  are 
obliged  to  correct  their  manner  of  living  or 
lose  their  positions.  A  census  of  the  island  » 
has  been  taken  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  number  of  males  over  21  who  are  able 
to  read  or  write,  and  over  21  who  pay  taxes 
on  property. 

A  few  days  after  assuming  command  the 
new  Governor-General  outlined  his  policy  in 
an  open  letter  to  the  cabinet,  stating,  among 
other  things,  that  he  wished  to  give  the  full- 
est possible  independence  of  action  to  the  al- 
caldes and  councils  of  the  island,  and  that  he 
would  hold  them  strictlj^  responsible;  that  he 
tlesired  each  town  to  adopt  such  American 
methods  as  would  tend  to  improve  it  morally 
and  physically;  that  no  office  holder  would 
he  removed  except  for  cause,  and  invited  re- 
ports as  to  inefficient  men  for  action;  that 
educational  methods  would  be  reformed,  and 
asking    each    alcalde    to    give    the   number 
of      American  kindergarten      teachers      his 
town  would  emplo3^  at  $50  per  month;  that 
men   should    not   be   put   in   jail   except  for 
necessary   restraint  unless  accompanied   by 
proper  charges,  that  speedy  trial  should  be 
had  and  that  those  proven  innocent  should 
be    promptly    liberated;    that    the    cases    of 
all  prisoners  then  in  jail  should  be  disposed 
of   justly   and   expeditiously;    that    military 
commissions   would   act   where   civil   courts 
delayed  or  acted  contrary  to  the  evidence; 
that  prisoners  under  light  sentences  should 
be  put  to  work  on  the  streets;  that  exchange 
and  custom  house  duties  would  have  to  be 
regulated  by  Congress;  that  politics  should 
be  discarded  for  the  time  at  least;  that  the 
freedom   of  the  press    would   be   restricted 
only  in   cases  of  attack  upon   the   Govern- 
ment or  unjust  criticism  of  individuals;  that 
personal  animosities  would  have  to  be  aban- 
doned; that  he  also  desired  to  educate  the 
people  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  in  the 
United  States;  that  any  official  using  neces- 
sary   violence    in    the    performance    of    his 
duty  would  be  protected;  that  the  command- 
ing officers  would  keep  in   touch  with  the 
town  governments  in  their  respective  juris- 
dictions as  far  as  possible,  and  concluding 
with  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Pox'to  Ricans. 


Tlie  Governor-General  a  few  days  later  re- 
quested that  each  town  should  send  a  dele- 
gate from  each  party  (Liberal  and  Radical) 
to  a  convention  to  be  held  at  San  Juan  on 
December  19.  The  General  presided.  Con- 
trary to  expectations  its  proceedings  were 
most  harmonious,  the  delegates  unanimously 
agreeing  to  ignore  party  lines  and  to  work 
together  for  the  good  of  the  island. 

The  suggestion  of  General  Henry  as  to  the 
advisability  of  abolishing  many  of  the  costly 
town  governments,  centralizing  their  powers 
in  the  largest  town  most  convenient  to  them, 
resulted  in  the  annexation  by  vote  of  Hor- 
migueros  to  Mayaguez,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
other  towns  will  soon  follow  this  example. 
Each  of  the  seventy  odd  municipalities,  most 
of  them  greatly  in  arrears  for  salaries,  etc., 
and  with  no  income  for  absolutely  necessary 
improvements,  are  burdened  with  a  full  set 
of  officers  caiTying  titles  which  would  lead 
one  at  a  distance  to  suppose  it  a  principalitj^ 
Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  General  also  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  materially  reduced 
their  salaries,  whicli  in  view  of  the  size  and 
financial  condition  of  the  island  were  prince- 
ly (8,000  pesos  per  annum).  Dilatory  judges 
and  indulgent  jailers  were  threatened  with 
discharge,  information  was  secured  as  to  the 
organization  of  the  island  courts  with  a 
view  to  reducing  their  expenses,  the  status 
of  each  prisoner  was  carefully  investigated 
and  those  unjustly  held  were  released. 

Disorders  in  some  of  the  towns,  particu- 
larly at  Moca  and  Aguadilla  in  the  western 
part  of  the  island,  necessitated  the  tempo- 
rary establishment  of  martial  law  in  the  of- 
fending town  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
local  government  upon  a  bipartisan  basis. 
The  conditions  at  Moca  and  Aguadilla  were 
found  to  be  most  corrupt  upon  investigation 
by  a  bipartisan  board.  A  general  order  on 
this  subject,  stating  that  similar  action 
would  be  taken  wherever  such  disturbances 
might  occur,  seems  to  have  had  the  desired 
effect.  A  few  evenings  since  Mr.  Rivera 
told  an  American  that  militarism  was  now 
more  dominant  than  when  he  carried  out  the 
behests  of  Madrid.  The  military  has  been 
subordinated  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  has 
only  been  used  when  the  people  have  failed 
to  do  their  duty.    Mi*.   Rivera's  statementg 
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In  the  i^nxTs  wliich  lie  is  sjiid  to  <M)nlr<)l 
havo  been  fully  coutroveilod  in  print  by  lui- 
prejudicod  observers. 

The  reports  of  depredations  on  the  island 
have  been  found  to  be  highly  colored,  and  it 
is  generally  believed  that  several  men  have 
burned  their  own  properties  in  the  hope  of 
securing  large  damages  from  the  United 
States  Government,  True,  the  banditti  have 
been  active  at  times.  But  where  is  there  no 
disorder? 

During  the  summer  and  fall  companies  of 
infantry  were  mounted  and  did  excellent 
work  in  the  interior  in  the  absence  of  the 
regular  cavalry.  At  present  there  is  a  full 
regiment  of  cavalry  in  Porto  Rico,  and  when 
the  47th  N.  Y.  Y.  I.,  now  under  orders  to 
embark  for  the  United  States,  leaves  there 
will  be  stationed  on  the  island  two  regiments 
of  regular  infantry,  four  batteries  and  the 
regiment  of  cavalry,  well  distributed.  These 
commands,  together  with  the  insular  police, 
now  forming  under  Mr.  Frank  Techter,  for- 
merly a  lieutenant  in  the  47th  N.  Y.  V.  I. 
and  a  good  organizer,  will  doubtless  be  able 
to  restrain  the  lawless  element.  Shortly 
after  assuming  command  General  Henry 
silenced  the  banditti  by  the  appointment  of 
military  commissions  at  San  Juan,  Ponce, 
Mayaguez  and  Arecibo.  Before  this  action 
was  taken  the  necessary  witnesses  to  con- 


viction in  such  cases,  distrusting  the  local 
courts  and  exaggerating  tlie  iK>wer  of  this 
band,  refused  to  testify.  Several  recent  con- 
victions of  dangerous  criminals  by  these 
military  courts  have  had  a  most  salutary  ef- 
fect. Early  in  February  a  reward  of  .|200 
was  offered  for  the  men  who  attacked  a  cof- 
fee train  between  I'once  and  Adjimtas,  and 
one  of  .$100  was  also  published  for  the  ap- 
prehension and  conviction  of  law"  breakers. 
The  service  rendered  by  the  various  mili- 
tary organizations  sent  to  Porto  Rico  has 
been  most  creditable  to  the  United  States 
army,  only  a  few  of  the  men.  having  proved 
unworthy  of  the  uniform.  The  so-called 
"  war  soldiers  "—that  is,  men  who  enlisted 
under  special  acts  of  Congress— are  bitterly 
complaining  because  they  have  not  been 
mustered  out.  Their  retention  here  does  the 
service  no  good.  The  months  of  camp  life 
at  the  North,  and  the  belief  of  many  that 
their  release  is  far  removed,  have  made  them 
restless.  They  blame  the  islanders  for  their 
l)resent  position,  and  bad  feeling  between 
these  soldiers  and  the  natives  has  displayed 
itself  at  times.  It  is  considered  unfortunate 
that  the  men  should  be  returned  to  the 
States  in  winter,  but  they  are  willing  to  take 
the  risk  of  going  from  this  warm  climate 
now  if  it  means  a  return  to  civil  life. 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 


THE  PRESENT  CHURCH  CRISIS  IN  ENGLAND. 


BY    J.     GUINNESS    ROGERS,    D.D. 


It  must  be  difficult  for  the  dwellers  in  a 
free   country,    where   nonconformity   is   un- 
known, to  understand  the  full  significance  of 
the  present  Church  crisis  in  England.    Eng- 
lish Dissenters  often  look  with  wonder  and 
envy  to  the  position  of  their  brethren  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.    Among  them  any 
eccentricity  on  the  part  of  a  section  of  the 
clergy  of  any  Church  would  be  treated  as 
a  matter  for  themselves  and  their  Church 
only.    Americans,  therefore,  will  find  it  very 
hard   to   realize   the   different    condition    of 
things  among  ourselves.    In  their  visits  to 
this  country  some  of  them,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, have  been  surprised  at  the  relations 


subsisting  between  the  Established  clergy 
and  the  ministers  of  the  Free  Churches. 
One  of  the  party  of  Congregational  pilgrims 
who  visited  this  country  a  few  years  ago  ex- 
pressed to  me  his  astonishment  at  the  def- 
erence which  the  Congregational  ministry 
paid  to  the  clergy  and  especially  at  the  grat- 
itude Avith  which  a  nod  from  an  ecclesias- 
tical dignitary  w^as  received.  It  is  very 
hard  to  snj  where  the  blame  for  all  this 
rests.  Assuredly  it  is  not  all  on  one  side. 
Nonconformists  would  receive  more  respect 
if  they  had  more  respect  for  their  own 
Church  and  their  owm  faith  and  treated  the 
difference     betw^een     themselves     and     the 
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clergy  simply  as  one  of  opinion,  not  involv- 
ing personal  relations  at  all.  In  my 
jndgnient  they  are  bound  to  do  this  not  so 
much  for  their  oa\  u  sake  as  for  the  sake  of 
their  principles.  There  is  a.  disloyalty  to 
truth  itself  in  the  tacit  confession  by  any 
man  that  his  religious  beliefs  relegate  him 
to  a  position  of  social  or  political  inferiority. 
Of  course  it  is  the  existence  of  a  State 
Church  Avhic  li  produces  a  state  of  things 
which  free  Americans  will  find  it  extreme- 
ly hard  even  to  imagine.  The  sentiment 
with  which  tlie  Established  Church  is  re- 
garded is  that  extremely  Philistine  feeling 
which  ti-eats  everything  that  has  a  national 
touch  upon  it  as  invested  with  a  peculiar 
sanctity  of  its  own.  The  Church,  like  the 
army  or  navy,  is  English,  and  the  well- 
known  creed  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thwack'um  is 
still  a  very  prevalent  one  in  the  nation. 
They  believe  in  the  English  Bible,  and  in  the 
English  Church.  They  regard  Dissenting 
Churches  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  they 
look  upon  foreign  armies,  and  would  as  soon 
think  of  showing  any  sympathy  with  them 
iis  a  Frenchman  of  regarding  with  approval 
the  movements  of  the  Germans.  The  feeling 
is  one  which  it  is  hard  to  analyze,  and  even 
harder  to  understand.  But  it  is  that  which 
gives  peculiar  significance  to  the  present 
movement.  At  the  head  of  the  Tractarian 
party  there  have,  from  the  first,  been  men 
as  eminent  for  their  grace  as  brilliant  in 
their  gifts,  and  they  have  given  a  distinctive 
character  to  the  whole  movement.  But  on 
the  other  side  the  rank  and  file  largely  con- 
sist of  men  who  have  nothing  exceptional  in 
intellectual  or  spiritual  power,  which  would 
have  secured  for  them  influence  among  their 
fellow  countrymen,  had  they  not  been 
ordained  priests  of  the  National  Church,  In 
this  capacity  they  claim  consideration  every 
where,  and,  w^hat  is  more,  to  a  large  extent 
they  receive  w^hat  they  ask.  Is  it  necessary 
to  point  out  how  serious,  under  such  condi- 
tions, is  a  drift  on  the  part  of  any  large 
section  of  tliis  body  toAvard  Romanism? 
Of  course  they  would  not  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  the  impeachment,  and 
would  tell  us  that  they  are  simply  loyal 
to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  of  which 
they  are  the  onlj^  true  representatives 
in  this  country.    But  this  distinction  hardly 


amounts  to  a  difference.  They  may  prefer  a 
Primate  to  a  Poix?,  but  to  the  great  Protest- 
ant community  outside  the  rule  of  the  one  is 
as  objectionable  as  that  of  the  other,  and 
thej'  have  an  impartial  hatred  of  both. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  grievance  is 
merely  sentimental,  if  not  imaginary.  In  the 
large  towns  Dissenters  are  generally  able  to 
hold  their  own,  and  their  ministers  have  lit- 
tle reason  to  complain  even  of  social  disa- 
bility. It  is  quite  true  that  Dissenters  do 
not  often  secure  the  entree  into  the  charmed 
circles  of  society,  but  I  am  noi  prepared  to 
say  that  that  is  not  due  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree at  least  to  their  own  preference  for  a 
style  of  life  more  in  harmony  with  their  own 
ideas.  They  are,  at  best,  of  the  middle  class, 
and  even  to-day  there  is  a  wide  gap  between 
it  and  the  aristocracy.  In  fairness  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  when,  through  one  circumstance 
or  another,  a  Dissenter  is  thrown  into  one  of 
these  circles  he  does  not  find  his  dissent  the 
disqualification  that  it  may  appear  from  a 
distance.  For  myself,  personally,  I  should 
be  unfair  if  I  did  not  bear  my  emphatic  tes- 
timony to  the  curtesy  I  have  received  from 
bishops  and  other  Church  dignitaries. 

But  this  does  not  at  all  deny  the  social 
prestige  which  undoubtedly  attaches  to  the 
State  Church  and  clergy.  It  is  something  more 
even  than  mere  prestige.  The  present  sys- 
tem of  national  education  gives  them  all  ad- 
vantages of  a  much  more  tangible  and  mis- 
chievous character.  In  thousands  of  parishes 
they  have  the  absolute  control  of  the  public 
schools.  There  is  no  School  Board,  and  the 
P^'ree  Churches  have  their  adherents  princi- 
pally among  the  poorer  classes,  who  are 
quite  unable  to  maintain  a  school  of  their 
own.  The  difl^iculty  is  not  only  one  of  pov- 
erty, but  grows  up  out  of  the  condition  of 
landowning  and  the  social  system  generally. 
Into  these  I  must  not  enter  at  length.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  result  is  a  clerical  au- 
tocracy in  the  schools.  As  the  High  Church 
leaven  spreads  among  the  clergy  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  a  power  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  these  priests.  Into  their  schools  the  chil- 
dren of  Nonconformists  are  forced  to  be  edu- 
cated in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with 
priestism,  to  be  taught  all  kinds  of  super- 
stitious practices,  to  be  prepared  for  the  con- 
fessional.   It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  regarcj 
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in     coiiiplMccnt    silence     tlic     advance     of     a 
movement  willi  consequences  lil<e  tliis. 

Looked  at  from  an  entirely  different  stand- 
point,   the   evil    to    Protestantism    from    the 
existence   of   a    State    Church     becomes,     if 
possible,     still   more   apparent.    Within   the 
Church    there    is    a    powerful    evangelical 
party,  never  weary  of  proclaiming  its  devo- 
tion to  Protestantism.    It  is  not  so  numerous 
among  the  clergy  to-day  as  it  was  even  a 
(luarterof  a  century  ago,  and  even  then   it  had 
begun  to  decline  from  the  more  palmy  days 
when    Lord    1  almerston    was   Premier   and 
Lord  Shaftesbury  distributed  the  higher  ec- 
clesiastical patronage.    Fifty  years  ago  Car- 
dinal Newman  wrote:  "  It  may  seem  strange 
at  first  sight    that   the  evangelical   section 
should  presume  so  boldly  to  contravene  the 
distinct  and  categorical  teacliing  of  the  na- 
tional  formularies   on   the   subject   of   bap- 
tism; strange,  till  it  is  understood  tliat  the 
interpreter  of  tlieir  sense  is  the  nation  itself, 
and  that  that  section  in  the  Establishment 
speaks  with  the  confidence  of  men  who  know 
tiiat  they   have  the   nation   on   their  side." 
The  years  that  followed  made  the  truth  of 
tliis  abundantly  apparent.  The  Evangelicals, 
say  in  1874,  when  the  Public  Worship  Regu- 
lation act  was  passed,  were  masters  of  the 
situation.    They  are  certainly  not  so  to-day, 
and  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  the  reason  is 
that  their  loyalty  to  Protestantism  has  been 
and  still  is  compromised  by  their  devotion  to 
the   Establishment.    They   have   been   more 
cautious  in  their  relations  with  Nonconform- 
ists, to  whom  they  were  theologically  and 
even  ecclesiastically  related,  than  the  High 
Churchmen,  who  are  at  the  ecclesiastical  an- 
tipodes.   Let   me   give   one   or   two  illustra- 
tions.   In  one  of  our  large  towns  there  arose 
a  question  as  to  whether  a  new  school  re- 
quired  in  an  important   district  should   be 
erected  by  the  School  Board  and  worked  on 
unsectarian   lines,   or   by   the   vicar   of   the 
parish,     a   pronounced    Ritualist,    who    was 
certain  to  carry  out  in  it  his  own  strong  High 
Church  views.    Parties  on  the  Board  were 
so  evenly  balanced  that  the  deciding  vote 
lay    with    an    evangelical    clergyman,   who 
had  practically  to  choose  between  a  Ritual- 
ist school  and  one  of  a  broad  and  undenomi- 
national character.    His  vote  was  given  in 
favor  of  the  former.    A  still  stronger  exam- 


ple is  gi\-en  in  a  recent  utterance  of  the  Dean 
of  Xorw  icli,  one  of  the  most  active  and  ener- 
getic of  the  evangelical  Church  leaders.    He 
has  a  scheme   for  allaying   the  difficulties, 
feeling  that  at  whatever  cost  the  union  of 
Church  and   State   must  be  preserved.    "  I 
for  one  cannot  acquiesce   in   the  deadlock, 
persuaded  as  I  am  that  unless  a  way  out  be 
found,  there  is  nothing  before    the    Church 
but  chartered   robberj',   nothing  before  the 
State  but  splendid  heathenism,  nothing  be- 
fore the  throne  save  the  loftiest  personifica- 
tion of  national  apostasy  and  an  indelible 
Ichabod  which  needs  no  Daniel  to  interpret." 
It  is  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  evan- 
gelical clergy  which  has  been  the  strength 
of     the     Ritualist     movement     throughout. 
Among  the  laity  a  much  more  robust  type 
of   Protestantism    is    prevalent.    But    even 
among  them  the  conservative  instinct  is  so 
strong  that  they  will  indulge  the  charity  (as 
they  are  pleased  to  call  it)  which  *'  hopeth 
all  things,  believeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things,"   rather  than   brace  themselves   for 
the  determined  effort  which  a  stern  resist- 
ance would  require.    The  power  which  the 
party  still  possesses  in  the  country  is  very 
great,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  noble 
worlc   done  by  the   Church   Missionary   So- 
ciety and  other  great  missionary  and  philan- 
thropic as  well  as  distinctively  Church  so- 
cieties, which  depend    for    support    on    its 
members.     It  is  even  stronger  in  the  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  Protestantism  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  nation.    Sometimes   it 
may  seem  to  be  dormant,  but  it  is  never  dif- 
ficult to  rouse  it  to  fresh  displays  of  enthu- 
siasm and  zeal.    The  real  fear  is  lest  it  should 
in  some  sudden  fit  of  panic  get  entirely  out  of 
hand,  and,  like  Ajax  in  his  madness,  strike 
Avildly  and  to  evil  purpose.    It  is,  however,  a 
mighty  force,  which,  if  wisely  guided,  must 
be  effective.    But  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  so 
utilized  as  to  convert  the  Establishment  into 
an  evangelical  preserve  is  to  dream  the  wild- 
est   of    dreams.    There     are     numbers     of 
Churchmen   who   hate   Ritualism,   but   who 
have  had  the  idea  that  the  Establishment 
was    meant   to   be   so   comprehensive,    that 
will  never  consent  to  alter  the  formularies 
even  in  a  Protestant  sense.    But  they  are 
beginning  to  perceive  that  the  old  compro- 
mise has  broken    down — in    truth,    that    it 
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could  never  be  worked  if  a  party  arose  with 
definite  convictions  wbicli  they  were  deter- 
mined to  maintain  at  all  costs.  That  party 
has  arisen,  and  the  difiiciilty  which  it  has 
created  is  not  easily  to  be  settled. 

For  the  points  which  have  been  raised  are 
really  vital.    They  are  not  questions   simply 
as  to  the  color  of  a  gow^n  or  the  conduct  of 
certain    ceremonies.    Genuflexions    and    cir- 
cumflexions,    incense  and  lights,  all  the  va- 
rious items  of  ecclesiastical  correctitude  re- 
ceive enough  and  more  than  enough  of  at- 
tention, but  only  as  they  affect  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.    These  are  at  the  very 
root  of  the  religious  life.  Has  man  direct  fel- 
lowship with  the  Heavenly  Father,  or  must 
he  approach  him  through  the  mediation  of 
the  priest  who  is  the  interpreter  of  the  di- 
vine will  and  the    almoner    of    the    divine 
mercy?    Is  the  worship  of  God  the  sacrifice 
of  the  life,  or  is  it  the  observance  of  a  routine 
of  ceremonies,  the  due  performance  of  which 
is  a  ransom  paid  through  the  priest?    Is  the 
Lord's  Supper  a  spiritual  communion  with 
Christ,   or   is   there   some   special   grace    in 
bread  and  wine  consecrated  by  an  ordained 
priest?    It   is   not   necessary   to   enlarge   on 
these   in   order   to   demonstrate   their   vital 
importance.    And  yet  it  may  be  requisite  to 
emphasize  them  for  those  who,  as  they  are 
not  in  the  thick  of  the  conflict,  fail  to  realize 
how  vital  are  the  issues  which  are  at  stake.  If 
they  do  not  know  by  personal  acquaintance 
the  inner  life  of  the  controversy  it  is  hard 
for  them  to  believe  on  the  one  hand  that 
men   like  Canon  Gore,  so  cultivated,  so  lib- 
eral, so  pious  and  in  some  directions  so  ad- 
vanced in  his  views,  can  possibly  lend  him- 
self to  so  extreme  a  departure  from  the  sim- 
plicity that  is  in  Christ,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a  strong  and  earnest  Protestant  party 
can  be  so  weak  in  a  crisis  full  of  such  men- 
ace to  all  that  they  most  value  and  love. 
It  Is,  nevertheless,  so.    The  question  raised 
is.  Are  we  to  have  another  Gospel  which  is 
not  a  Gospel?    That  and  nothing  less.    The 
short-sighted    policy    of    Evangelicals    who 
cannot  perceive  this    and  go  on  sighing  for 
deliverers  who  do  not  come,  and  seeing  vis- 
ions of  some  wonderful  changes  in  the  fu- 
ture which  will  never  be  fulfilled,  is  the  most 
painful  feature  in  the  whole  situation. 
The  story  of  Mr.  Kensit  and  his  rise  to 


tlie  prominent  position    in    the    public    eye 
which  he  at  present  holds  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  incidents  in  the  recent  contro- 
versy.   If  it  shows  nothing  else  it  at  least 
indicates   the   strong   popular   sentiment   to 
which  appeal  may  be  made.    To  speak  plain- 
ly, there  is  nothing  about  the  man  himself  by 
which  it  is  to  be  explained.   The  means  which 
he  has  employed  in  order  to  secure  his  ends 
are  not  such  as  commend  themselves  to  the 
taste  of  any  class  of  Englishmen,  and  least 
of  all  to  those  whose  sympathy  and  help  he 
must  be  most  anxious  to  enlist.    He  made  at 
least  one  mistake  which  might  be,  and  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be,  fataJ,  when  he  put 
forth  his  son,  a  mere  youth,  as  a  protagon- 
ist in  the  great  fight,  and  the  leader  of  a 
band  somewhat  grotesquely  described  as  the 
Wyckliffe  preachers.    The  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Labouchere,  one  of  the  last  men  whom  we 
Avere  prepared  to  find  among  the  defenders 
of  the  clergy,  have  been  so  trenchant  and 
so  damaging  that  even  now  it  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand how  they  have  produced  so  little 
effect.    But  there  the  fact  is,  and  it  is  one 
whose  significance  the  Bishops  do  not  seem 
to  have  grasped.    Mr.  Kensit  can  afford  to 
smile  at  the  lordly  tone  in  which  the  Pri- 
mate, as  the  President  of  the  Upper  House 
of  Convocation,  dismissed  the  appeal  which 
Mr.   Kensit   had   addressed   to   that   august 
body.    His  appeal  is  to  a  body  which,  tho 
Dr.  Temple  may  ignore  its  influence,  has  a 
more  real  power  than  the  Bench  of  Bishops 
—the  people  of  England— and  extraordinary 
as   the   Archbishop   may   think   it,    popular 
sympathy  will  be  not  with  the  lordly  prelate, 
but  with  the  humble  book  seller. 

I  do  not  write  then  as  an  admirer  of  this 
Protestant  or  as  a  believer  in  his  methods. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  commands  my 
approval.  With  his  aim  I  have,  of  course, 
decided  sympathy,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  goal  will  ever  be  reached  by  the  course 
he  is  pursuing.  I  am  looking  at  the  facts 
and  am  desirous  only  to  interpret  them  cor- 
rectly. Such  as  they  are,  they  are  sufficient- 
Ij^  patent.  We  have  had  two  great  Protest- 
ant champions  of  somewhat  the  same  type 
before.  The  one  was  Titus  Gates,  the  other 
Lord  George  Gordon,  both  of  whom  posed 
as  saviors  of  our  Protestant  faith,  both  of 
whom  carried  on  an  extensive  business  la 
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the  (letoctivo  lino  and  alarinofl  tho  public  by 
llioir  nppjillinj?  revelations,  and  both  of 
whom  sne('(Hvle(l  in  eroatinj;  a  j?rave  disturb- 
ance in  our  national  life.  Mr.  K<Misit  has 
followed  very  much  in  tlieir  wake.  lie  has 
not,  indeed,  shown  any  desire  to  bring  about 
a  political  chan.i^e,  and  still  less  to  work  any 
mischief  to  those  whose  Romanizing  prac- 
tices he  denounces,  and  so  far  he  is  honor- 
ably distinguished  from  them.  But  he  has 
a])i)ealed  to  i)recisel3^  the  same  sentiment  in 
tlie  public  mind,  and  he  is  influenced  by  the 
same  desire  to  preserve  the  nation  from  the 
revival  of  Popish  supremacy. 

It  is  in  virtue-of  this  he  has  obtained  such 
a  hold  on  popular  sympathy.  The  lesson  of 
his  success  is  very  clear  and  simple.  If  you 
wish  to  save  Anglican  Protestantism,  ti*ust 
the  people. 

Unfortunately  this  is  w-hat  the  evangelical 
party  seem  afraid  to  do.  Sir  Edward  Rus- 
sell,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among 


lOnglisli  journalists,  says,  speaking  of  the 
effect  which  must  follow  if  tlie  teaching  of 
the  adoration  of  tlie  Sacrament  is  encour- 
aged, as  I  believe  it  will  be  l)y  the  Arch- 
bishop's charge:  "  Many  will  fe<'l  half  in- 
clined to  turn  Dissenters  who  will  not  do  it. 
To  be  a  Dissenter — let  us  face  the  operative 
ract— is  such  a  come-down.  Rut  there  are 
many  Church  people  to  whom  it  is  not  a 
come-dowm,  or  who  will  not  think  it  is. 
These  persons,  if  they  think  Protestant  doc- 
trine the  chief  thing,  will  join  the  Dissent- 
ers. Others  w^ho  hate  sacerdotal  doctrine 
just  as  much,  and  who  are  superior  to  the 
desire  to  remain  in  the  Church  for  mere  so- 
cial status,  will  yet  see  good  reason  to  re- 
main in  the  national  Establishment;  but  they 
will  be  apathetic  and  somewhat  contemptu- 
ous members."  It  w^ould  not  be  easy  to  set 
forth  more  clearly  the  evil  that  is  ^vrought 
by  the  existence  of  a  State  Church. 

London,   England. 


KIPLING  AT  SCHOOL. 

BY    MICHAEL    GIFFORD    WHITE, 

An  Old  Schoolfellow. 


It  is  generally  conceded  that  in  the  lives 
of  all  men  who  rise  to  great  distinction  the 
intluences  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  during  their  earlier  years  leave  marks 
which  are  never  effaced,  that  in  the  boy  is 
to  be  discerned  much  of  the  forthcoming 
man. 

As  in  the  case  of  Charles  Dickens  this  ap- 
jtears  also,  in  a.  measure,  to  be  that  of  the 
foremost  literary  man  of  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, Rudyard  Kipling,  who  was  better 
known  to  thf;  writer  as  simply  "  Gigs  "— 
(Jigs  the  irrepressible  fellow^  always  in  some 
harmless  mischief,  always  playing  off  some 
joke  upon  either  one  of  the  masters  or  his 
schoolfellows,  no  respecter  of  persons,  and 
not  caring  one  jot  what  good  ot  evil  opinion 
those  held  of  him  with  whom  he  came  in 
daily  contact. 

And  this  trend  of  disposition  w^as  certainly 
inclined  to  be  fostered  by  the  environment 
in  Avhich  Kipling  found  himself  at  the 
XTnited  Service  College,  AVestward  Ho,  dur- 
ing the  six  or  seven  years  between  the  time 


he  left  India  as  a  child  and  returned  to  that 
country  almost  a  man. 

Shortly  before  his  first  arrival  in  England 
the  United  Service  College  had  been  founded 
with  the  principal  object  of  educating  the 
sous  of  civil  and  military  Anglo-Indian  offi- 
cers at  Westward  Ho,  North  Devon,  border- 
ing on  that  romantic  country  made  known 
to  many  readers  by  Blackmore's  "  Lorna 
Doone." 

Whether  it  was  that  the  authorities  of  the 
school  considered  it  good  policy,  in  order  to 
retain  the  hundred  and  twenty  odd  scholars 
they  had  already  secured  and  to  encoui*ago 
others  to  join  the  college,  not  to  enforce  too 
strict  a  discipline,  one  cannot  tell;  but  cer- 
tainly the  order  maintained  was  decidedly 
lax,  the  boys  being  permitted  to  roam  over 
the  country  in  predatory  bands,  bird  nest'ug, 
poaching  for  the  love  of  the  danger,  and  en- 
gaging in  desperate  fights  with  the  Apple- 
dore  "  cads,"  in  which  the  victory  was  never 
admitted  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  w^as  not  long  before 
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the  farmers  and  country  folk  came  to  mo«t 
s(r(>n,i;:ly  disapprove  of  the  new  establish- 
ment at  Westward  IIo,  for  which  there  is 
also  no  doubt  "  Stalky,  McTush  and  Beetle  " 
were  not  a  little  responsible. 

The  chief  tield  of  adventure,  howeviM",  per- 
haps for  one  reason  because  from  the  tirst  it 
was  put  strictly  "out  of  bounds,"  was  the 
j,'reat  cliffs  of  Bideford  Bay  stretching  from 
Westward  llo  for  sixteen  miles  by  Clovelly 
to  Ilartland  Toint,  and  in  places  from  thi-ee 
to  four  hundred  feet  high— North  Devon's 
massive  ramparts  against  the  furious  on- 
slaughts of  Atlantic  waves. 

Up  and  down  these  dizzy  bights  the  boys 
would  climb,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  a 
rope,  but  more  often  alone,  trusting  to  steady 
nerves  and  agile  feet,  in  search  of  sea  birds' 
eggs  and  young  jackdaws,  for  which  latter 
there  was  always  a  good  market  in  the 
school.  Both  in  securing  and  in  training  the 
birds  Kipling  and  his  tAvo  chums  were  re- 
garded as  experts. 

The  whole  life  at  the  college  was  of  a  very 
rough  and  tumble  description,  which,  looked 
at  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  may  perhaps 
have  been  a  good  one,  as  a  lesson  how  to  re- 
ceive with  equanimity  any  subsequent  buf- 
fets of  fortune.  The  cane  was  in  frequent 
use,  both  on  the  part  of  the  masters  and  the 
prefects  or  upper  sixth  form  boys,  to  whom 
the  greater  part  of  the  out  of  school  order 
Avas  delegated,  but  which  chastizing  the  boys 
took  very  much  in  the  way  of  a  joke. 

The  dormitories  were  long,  bare,  unheated 
rooms,  perishingly  cold  in  winter;  but  from 
tne  windows  of  which  a  wide  view  could  be 
had  of  the  Bristol  Channel  with  the  cliffs  of 
Lundy  Island  looming  up  upon  the  far  hori- 
zon. Many  a  winter  night  when  the  storm 
raged  and  shook  the  foundations  of  the 
building,  the  boys  would  be  awakened  by 
the  distant  booming  of  the  signal  gun  on 
Northam  Burrows,  announcing  that  some  un- 
lucky vessel  was  in  distress  on  Bideford  Bar. 
Next  day  the  boys  would  hurry  down  the 
long  stretch  of  shore  to  view  the  almost  cer- 
tain wreck. 

Altlio  the  fees  at  the  college  were  decided- 
ly high,  the  food  supplied,  tho  of  fair  qual- 
ity, was  cooked  and  served  up  in  an  abom- 
inable manner,  the  carving  of  the  masters, 
who  themselves   fared    sumptuously    in    a 


room  of  their  own,  being  of  that  cut  and 
slash  description  by  whicli  a  hungry  young- 
ster might  receive  either  a  cindered  morsel 
that  would  cause  a  ferret  to  turn  up  his  nose 
in  disdain,  or  a  huge  chunk  of  bone  and  half 
raw  meat  sufficient  to  delight  the  jaws  of  a 
tiger. 

Once  or  twice  a  year,  however,  it  was 
whispered  through  the  school  that  the  coun- 
cil was  coming,  when,  shortly  after,  two  or 
three  important  looking  individuals  descend- 
ed upon  the  college  from  somewhere,  and, 
escorted  by  the  head  master  and  the  secre- 
tary, made  a  tour  of  inspection.  On  such 
occasions  the  dinner  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  the  meat  well  cooked,  and,  what 
was  more  to  the  point,  plenty  of  "  spots  in 
the  dog,"  or  currants  in  the  pudding,  of 
which  each  boy  received  a  most  liberal  por- 
tion. On  beholding  and  tasting  such  fare,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  the  council  expressed 
their  unqualified  approval,  but,  alas  for  the 
boys!  there  Avas  the  next  day,  when  the 
council  had  returned  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  came. 

This  unpalatable  and  unappetizing  diet 
necessitated  a  liberal  patronage  of  the 
"  tuck  "  man,  as  the  varying  means  of  the 
individual  would  permit,  and  from  Avhom  a 
favorite  order  was  "  jam,  bun  and  cream," 
for  tAvo  pence,  or  four  cents,  upon  a  rapid 
succession  of  Avhicli  the  author  of  the 
"White  Man's  Burden"  did  oftentimes  great 
execution. 

It  is  a  coincidence,  Avorthy  of  notice  to 
those  parents  whose  children  are  not,  per- 
haps, so  devoted  to  their  books  as  might 
seem  desirable,  that  not  only  Kipling  but 
both  his  chosen  companions  evinced  little 
ambition  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  class. 
The  Avhole  Avorld  is  aware  of  the  pedestal 
upon  Avhich  one  of  the  three  noAV  stands, 
but  it  may  be  interesting  also  to  call  to  mind 
the  fact  that  the  other  tAvo,  when  the  time 
came,  passed  brilliantly  into  the  scientific 
branch  of  the  British  military  service. 

As  an  illustration  of  Kipling's  behavior  in 
class,  there  Avas  a  certain  geography  master 
AA'^ho  greatly  favored  the  drawing  of  sections 
of  the  earth's  surface,  shoAA'ing  the  mountain 
ranges,  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  strata,  etc.,  and 
Avhlch  Avere  generally  executed  by  his  pupils 
on  sheets  of  foolscap. 
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At  fiist  \hv  master  was  contented  with 
(Hiitc  ordinnry  (list.inocs  IxMween  two  given 
points,  as  Irom  I^ondon  to  Edinburf];li,  Paris 
to  Berlin,  and  so  fortli;  bnt  gradually  lie 
cjinie  to  lengthen  them  out  to  an  alarming 
extent— Chicago  to  Timbuctoo,  Vladivostok 
to  Goa,  Cape  Town  to  Moscow,  which,  while 
it  embarrassed  the  rest  of  the  boys,  suggest- 
ed a  humorous  idea  to  Kipling. 

From  somewhere  or  other  he  procured  sev- 
(M-al  rolls  of  wall  paper,  and  then  day  and 
night  with  pens  and  brushes  he  labored  dili- 
gently on  a  gigantic  section,  inserting  men, 
birds,  beasts  and  lishes,  trees— in  fact,  any- 
thing he  could  think  of,  which  being  at 
length  completed  to  his  satisfaction,  Kipling 
calndy  awaited  the  result  of  his  joke. 

When  at  last  the  geographical  master 
called  for  that  particular  section,  to  his  sur- 
prise and  the  amusement  of  Kipling's  class- 
mates, Kipling  unwound  his  gigantic  roll  on 
the  floor.  At  first  it  was  evident  that  the 
master  mentally  debated  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  w^as  a  case  demanding  a  public 
I'ebuke  by  the  instant  use  of  the  cane,  or 
commendation  in  its  liighest  form  by  full 
marks,   when  Kipling's  absolutely  innocent 


expression  of  countenance  decided  him  to 
adopt    tli(^  latter  course. 

Tlie  English  public  scliool  system  of  fag- 
ging was  established  at  Westward  IIo  in 
two  forms,  study  fagging  and  fagging  at 
games.  In  the  first  case  a  lower  school  boy 
was  attached  to  a  prefect  or  sub-prefect  to 
attend  to  his  study,  cook  his  breakfast  and 
tea,  and  run  his  errands,  for  the  space  of  a 
term.  The  second  form  was  a  daily  list  of 
tlie  names  of  small  boys,  posted  by  the  cap- 
tains of  games,  whose  task  it  w^as  to  tug  a 
luige  roller  over  the  cricket  or  tennis  lawns, 
or  to  field  the  balls  for  the  practice  of  the 
flrst  eleven.  Kipling,  for  some  reason, 
escaped  the  former  service,  but  his  name 
was  often  down  in  the  latter  list.  He  never 
rose  sufficiently  high  in  the  school  to  pos- 
sess a  fng  of  his  own. 

At  the  end  of  his  college  career  Kipling 
left  Westward  Ho  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
and  not,  as  has  been  recently  stated,  as  a 
"  runaway  truant,"  having  gained,  in  spite 
of  his  pranks  and  peculiar  humors,  the  re- 
gard of  his  masters  and  schoolfellows,  the 
general  opinion  being  that  he  was  an  aw- 
fully clever  chap— was  "  Gigs." 

New  York  City. 


CENTENNIAL   OF   THE   LOUISIANA   PURCHASE. 


BY    CHARLES 

The  states  comprised  in  the  old  province 
of  Louisiana  are  arranging  to  have  an  In- 
ternational Exposition  in  St.  Louis  in  1903, 
to  commemorate  the  centennial  of  the  pur- 
chase of  that  territory  by  Jefferson  from 
Bonaparte.  This  determination  was  not  ar- 
rived at  suddenly.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago 
the  writer  of  these  lines  began,  by  occasional 
articles  in  the  St.  Louis  Glohe-Democrat,  to 
advocate  the  observance  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Louisiana  cession  by  a 
World's  Fair.  About  a  year  ago  there  be- 
gan to  be  a  favorable  response  to  these  sug- 
gestions. On  February  5th,  1898,  a  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  of  the 
Tenth  Missouri  District,  for  the  holding  of 
a  World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis  in  1903.    It  was 


M.     HARVEY. 

referred  to  the  Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

Two  circumstances  delayed  further  work 
on  this  project  for  a  few  months.  One  w^as 
the  destruction  of  the  "  Maine "  and  the 
war  w^hich  followed.  The  other  was  the 
fact  that  the  World's  Fair  idea  had  not  yet 
received  the  formal  sanction  of  any  large 
number  of  persons.  About  the  middle  of 
1898  a  committee  of  fifty  citizens  of  St. 
Louis  was  formed  to  consider  the  form 
which  the  celebration  should  take,  and  the 
place  where  the  observance  should  be  held. 
At  first  several  plans  for  a  celebration,  all 
more  or  less  local  in  character,  were  sug- 
gested by  various  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  World's  Fair  idea,  however,  began 
to  work  its  way  gradually  into  the  commit- 
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tee's  favor.  Then  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Governor  of  Missouri  invite 
the  Governors  of  the  States  comprised  in 
the  Louisiana  territory  to  send,  to  a  confer- 
ence in  St.  Louis,  a  number  of  delegates 
equal  to  the  State's  aggregate  representation 
in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
to  consider  the  form  and  the  place  of  the 
celebration.  The  conference  was  held  on 
January  10th  and  11th,  1809,  and  decided 
that  the  centennial  could  not  be  properly 
observed  except  by  a  World's  Fair,  and  that 
the  fair  should  be  held  at  St.  Louis. 

Practical  preparation  for  the  Fair  has  now 
begun.  The  committee  of  fifty  already  men- 
tioned, at  the  head  of  which  is  Pierre  Chou- 
teau, a  descendant  of  one  of  the  founders  of 
St.  Louis,  has  been  increased  to  200.  This 
committee  is  arranging  for  the  incorporation 
of  a  World's  Fair  company,  which  is  to  con- 
duct the  enterprise.  Ex-Governor  and  Ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  David  R.  Francis 
is  mentioned  as  head  of  the  company.  The 
plan  is  to  raise  $15,000,000.  The  State  of 
Missouri  and  the  City  of  St.  Louis  are  to 
contribute  $5,000,000;  $5,000,000  is  to  be 
raised  by  sales  of  stock  of  the  company,  and 
Congress  is  to  be  asked  to  appropriate  a  like 
amount. 

The  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in 
1893  was  the  first  World's  Fair  except  Lon- 
don's to  pay  its  way.  The  conditions,  more- 
over, were  decidedly  adverse  at  that  time, 
as  the  panic  was  at  its  acute  stage  when 
that  Fair  was  in  progress.  As  financial  con- 
vulsions are  usually  about  twenty  years 
apart,  there  is  no  reason  to  look  for  anything 
of  the  sort  in  1903.  Receipts  from  all  sources  at 
the  Columbian  Fair  amounted  to  $28,000,000 
in  round  figures.  This  was  about  $1,800,000 
in  excess  of  the  expenditures  of  all  kinds. 
The  gentlemen  connected  with  the  St.  Louis 
enterprise  believe  that  the  World's  Fair  of 
1903  can  be  made  as  extensive  and  attrac- 
tive as  that  of  1893,  at  a  much  smaller  ex- 
penditure. The  physical  advantages  of  St. 
Louis  in  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  a 
site  for  the  Fair  are  greater  than  they 
were  in  Chicago.  The  preparation  of  the 
ground  need  not  cost  so  much  as  it  did 
in  that  city.  Chicago's  experience  in  1893 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  St.  Louis,  and.  In 
a  large  degree,  the  experience  of  Paris  in  Its 


World's  Fair  of  1900  can  doubtless  be  util- 
ized. 

That  the  centennial  of  the  Louisiana  acqui- 
sition merits  conspicuous  national  observ- 
ance there  can  be  no  question.  To  a  coun- 
try comprising  827,844  square  miles  of  area 
the  Louisiana  cession  added  1,171,931  square 
miles,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  (except  that  as  part  of  the 
price  of  Florida,  the  United  States,  in  the 
treaty  with  Spain  in  1819,  gave  up  its  claim 
to  Texas),  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Canadian  line,  with  the  district  of  New 
Orleans  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Within  this  region  there  are  now,  in 
whole  or  in  part  (chiefly  in  whole),  twelve 
States,  one  organized  (Oklahoma)  and  one  un- 
organized (Indian  Territory)  Territory.  One 
of  these  States  (Missouri)  ranks  fifth  in  popu- 
lation among  the  forty-five  States  of  the 
Union,  and  one  of  its  cities  (St.  Louis)  stands 
fourth  on  the  list  of  the  country's  cities. 
The  Louisiana  province  in  1803,  at  the  time 
of  its  annexation,  had  about  a  106th  part 
of  the  country's  inhabitants.  That  prov- 
ince's proportion  of  the  same  region's  popu- 
lation in  1890  was  about  one-fifth. 

Many  Federalists  and  Republicans  (Demo- 
crats) declared  in  1803  that  the  $15,000,000 
paid  to  France  for  Louisiana  was  an  exor- 
bitant price,  although  it  was  at  the  rate  of 
only  about  two  cents  an  acre.  The  wheat 
crop  of  a  single  State  of  the  Louisiana  terri- 
tory (Kansas)  in  1898  doubtless  brought,  or 
will  bring,  to  the  farmers  of  that  State  twice 
as  much  money  as  the  whole  of  Louisiana 
cost.  The  silver  product  of  one  of  the  small- 
est of  the  States  (Montana)  of  that  locality 
in  that  year  was  worth,  at  the  mine's  mouth, 
50  per  cent,  more  than  the  price  of  the  whole 
province.  The  corn  crop  in  1898  of  one  State 
(Iowa)  would  pay  the  cost  of  the  entire  Lou- 
isiana region  eight  times  over. 

The  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  which  was 
the  first  and  greatest  step  in  national  expan- 
sion ever  taken  by  the  United  States,  made 
all  subsequent  steps  in  the  same  direction  to 
the  present  time  inevitable.  It  has  affected 
the  current  of  the  country's  history  to  this 
day.  It  was  the  largest  event  in  the  annals 
of  the  nation  except  the  war  of  independ- 
ence, the  framing  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  wnr  of  secession. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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BY    MARCUS    BAKER, 


Sbcketaky  of  the  I3oaku  of  Geographical  Names. 


It  is  roiiinrknblc  lluit  n  synilx)!  in  such 
common  uso  as  Tlic  rnniiliar  dollar  sign 
should  bo  slii'oiidcd  in  so  much  myst(M-y  as 
to  its  origin.  Various  theories,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight  or  nine,  have  been  offered  in  ex- 
l)la nation,  but  no  one  of  them  has  yet  Ix^en 
l)roved  with  sufficient  completeness  to  Avin 
general  acceptance.  1  will  run  over  in  out- 
line some  of  the  most  common  of  these  ex- 
planations, and  then  set  forth  my  own  the- 
ory, wliicli,  unless  contradicted  by  some 
newly  discovered  facts,  ouglrt  to  settle  for- 
ever this  interesting  and  much  disputed 
question. 

Among  the  explanations  of  tlie  origin  ot 
the  dollar  sign  currently  offered  are  these: 

1.  That  it  is  a  combination  of  the  letters 
U  and  S,  the  initials  of  United  States. 

2.  That  is  a  modification  of  the  figure  8, 
the  dollar  being  formerly  called  a  piece  of 
eight,  and  designated  by  the  symbol  Vg. 

3.  That  it  is  derived  from  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  connected  by 
a  scroll.  The  dollars  containing  these  were 
called  pillar  dollars. 

4.  That  it  is  a  combination  of  H  S,  the 
mark  of  the  Roman  monej^  unit. 

5.  That  it  is  a  combination  of  P  and  S, 
from  the  Spanish  peso  sura,  signifying  hard 
dollar. 

To  this  list  of  theories  1  now  add  one  more 
— viz.,  that  the  symbol,  in  almost  its  pres- 
ent form,  was  invented  and  published  In 
1797  by  Rev.  Chauncey  l^ee,  of  Rutland,  Vt., 
and  that  it  was  part  of  a  general  system  in- 
vented by  him  for  designing  mills,  cents, 
dimes,  dollars  and  eagles.  In  his  system,  one 
stroke  designated  a  mill,  two  strokes  a  cent, 
three  strokes  a  dime,  four  strokes  a  dollar, 
while  an  eagle  was  designated  by  the  let- 
ter E. 

The  publication  of  these  symbols  was 
made  just  one  hundred  years  ago  in  a  quaint 
little  arithmetic  published  in  Lansingburg, 
N.  Y.  The  book  was  described  on  the  fly 
leaf  as  ''The  American  Accomptant;  Being 
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a  Plain,  Practical  and  Systematic  Compen- 
dium of  Federal  Arithmetic  in  three  parts;: 
designed  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  special- 
ly calculated  for  the  meridian  of  the  United' 
States  of  America,  by  Chauncey  Lee,  A.M."' 
No  use  of  this  sj-mbol,  in  print,  before  1797 
is  known  to  me,  and  I  have  made  careful 
searches;  but  this  dollar  sign  began  to  ap- 
jiear  in  print  shortly  after  1797,  and  grad- 
ually became  common.  Of  the  four  symbols 
invented  by  Lee  only  this  one  has  survived. 
It  met  a  real  need,  which  the  othei-s  did  not. 

Lc^'s  arithmetic  is  a  very  instructive  book 
from  which  we  may  learn  something  jibout 
the  author,  more  about  the  money  in  use 
one  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  mode  of 
teaching  arithmetic  and  keeping  accounts  in 
that  day.  The  patriotic  zeal,  then  all  ablaze, 
to  be  free  from  European  influence,  is  very 
conspicuous  on  every  page.  Altho  the  metric 
system  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  he  makes, 
in  his  long  introduction,  an  able  argument 
against  the  prevailing  system  of  weights 
and  measures  and  urges  the  substitution  of 
a  decimal  system.  He  proposed  a  sj'stem 
which  he  calls  Federal  AYeights  and  Meas- 
urs. 

For  the  usual  table, 

"  24  grains  make  1  pennyweight, 
20  pennyweights  make  1  ounce, 
12  ounces  make  1  pound," 
he  proposed  to  substitute: 

"  10  cents  make  1  grain, 
10  grains  make  1  pennyweight, 
10  pennyweights  make  1  ounce, 
10  ounces  make  1  pound." 

Similarly,  in  apothecaries'  weight  he  pro- 
posed: 

"  10  grains  make  1  scruple, 
10  scruples  make  1  dram, 
10  drams  make  1  ounce, 
10  ounces  make  1  pound," 

and  so  on. 

It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  he  was  a  re- 
former and  quite  capable  of  inventing  sym- 
bols.   The  decimal  system  of  Federal  money 
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had  been  adopted  in  ]78().  Nevertheless, 
the  English  sj'steni  of  pounds,  shillinj?s  and 
jienee  was  still  in  vogue,  was  taught  in  the 
schools  and  was  generally  used  in  accounts. 
A  great  varietj^  of  money  was  evidently  in 
circulation.  Much  space  is  devoted  by  Lee 
to  expounding  methods  for  reducing  these 
various  kinds  to  e(iuivalents  m  Federal 
money.  This  is  shown  by  such  textual  notes 
as  these.  After  the  usual  table,  4  farthings 
make  one  pennj'-,  12  pence  make  one  shilling, 
etc.,  he  adds: 

"  Question:  Arc  there  not  several  currencies 
in  this  table,  taJtich  differ  in  their  value? 

"  Ansicer:  Yes,  there  are. 

"1.  Sterling  monej',  which  is  the  money  of 
account  in  England. 

"  2.  Irish  money,  used  in  Ireland. 

"  3.  Halifax  money,  the  currency  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  two  provinces  of  Canada. 

"  4.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  currency. 

"  5.  The  currency  of  New  Hampshire,  INIassa- 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  Khode  Island,  Virginia, 
Vermont  and  Kentucky,  commonly  called  the 
lawful  money  of  New  England. 

"  6.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  currency. 

"7.  New  York  and  North  Carolina  currency." 

Thus  it  appears  that  at  least  seven  kinds 
of  money  were  in  more  or  less  current  use. 
That  their  use  was  possible  implies  that 
their  relations  must  be  known.    Accordingly 


he  gives  a  table  of  equivalents,  followed  by 
tills  signiticant  statement: 

"  HiU  all  llie  above  din'crtMit  currencies  that 
arc  used  in  the  United  i^lales,  are  giving  way  to 
one  uniform  currency  of  the  Foderul  money." 

The  pecuhar  spacing  used  in  writing  a 
sum  of  money  expressed  in  English  units 
Is  well  known.  Our  author  writes  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence  thus  (I  take  examples 
at  random  from  his  book):  "£92,  14,  0»/m;  " 
"£ir>r>,  13,  4,"  etc. 

Similarly  for  Federal  money  expressed  in 
dollars,  cents  and  mills,  he  writes,  "320.92.3." 
Sometimes  one  of  the  points  is  omitted,  and 
he  writes  thus,  "  $751.66  4,"  which  we  would 
now  write  without  the  space:   $751,664. 

In  Dr.  Lee's  very  book,  the  use  of  these 
symbols,  or  characteristics  as  he  calls  them, 
for  dimes  and  cents,  seems  to  be  falling  into 
disuse,  and  most  of  the  examples  in  the  back 
of  the  book  use  the  dollar  designation  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others.  My  conclusion,  then, 
is  that  the  dollar  sign  now  in  common  use  is 
the  sole  survivor  of  these  four  symbols  in- 
vented by  Rev.  Chauncey  Lee  in  the  last  dec- 
ade of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  so  neces- 
sary a  place  did  it  fill  that  it  was  at  once 
taken  up  and  with  no  questions  asked  as  to 
its  origin  until  that  question  became  a  prob- 
lem of  historical  research.  I  believe  it  is 
now  solved. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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BY     LOUISE    SEYMOUR    HOUGHTON. 


Juliana  sndled  into  the  glass  before  which 
she  was  putting  on  her  hat.  The  face  in  the 
glass  smiled  back,  altho  the  smile  was  com- 
pounded of  one  part  bitterness  and  two  parts 
amusement. 

'  It  really  is  too  ridiculously  absurd  that 
I  should  be  on  that  committee,"  she  ob- 
served. Late  tho  it  was,  she  could  not  re- 
frain from  catching  up  the  hand  glass  to  ex- 
amine if  the  back  of  her  serge  jacket  was 
really  so  very  shiny  as  she  had  fancied.  The 
emphatic  way  in  Avhich  the  hand  glass  was 
laid  down  spoke  of  more  than  a  desire  to  be 
punctual  at  the  clothing  committee  meeting. 

"  After  all,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  ran 


down  stairs,  "  the  absurdity  is  so  exquisite 
as  to  make  it  quite  worth  while;  "  and  in 
this  smile  amusement  had  quite  got  the 
better  of  bitterness. 

The  street  was  a  quiet  one,  and  Juliana  al- 
most ran  as  she  went.  In  sight  of  the 
church  door  she  suddenly  stopped;  stoi)ped 
so  long  that  the  Rev.  Paul  Simonson,  hurry- 
ing up  from  the  opposite  direction  to  preside 
at  the  meeting,  quickened  his  pace  to  a  run, 
thinking  that  something  must  be  amiss. 

"  I'U  do  it!"  she  exclaimed  aloud,  and 
then  first  became  aware  of  ]Mr.  Simonson. 

"  Nothing  desperate,  I  hope.  Miss  Per- 
kins," ho  reninrkod,  linrdly  knowing  whether 
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lo  lako  lior  look   of  liorcc  dclenninntion   iu 
jest  or  earnest. 

Juliana  solved  the  problem  by  a  iiuMvy 
laugh. 

"  But  it  is  desperate,"  she  observed,  as 
they  went  up  the  steps  together.  "  It  will 
do  nothing  less  than  petrify  the  committee, 

and  if  you  don't  stand  by  me " 

*'  I  shall  be  petrified,  too  ?  I  had  noticed 
your  Medusa  glare,"  said  the  young  minister 
in  a  whisper  before  hurrying  to  his  place  at 
the  table. 

Whatever  desperate  deed  Juliana  was  re- 
volving in  her  mind,  she  kept  it  to  herself 
until  the  other  ladies  had  made  their  reports 
and  preferred  their  requests.  Mrs.  Smither's 
Johnnie  was  in  rags  again;  of  course,  she 
had  never  put  a  stitcli  in  that  last  suit,  tho 
she  could  have  made  it  almost  as  good  as 
new  if  she  had  half  mended  it;  and  Mrs. 
Gluckstein's  children  were  all  barefoot  again 
—fancy  !  the  six  of  them  !  tho  really  the 
shoes  that  had  been  given  them  were  very 
nicely  mended.  And  Polly  Ferrati  !  "  How 
long  is  it  since  we  fitted  her  out  with  that 
good  pink  gingham  ?  hardly  worn  at  all.  A 
perfect  rag  now  I  "    And  so  on. 

•*  Miss  Perkins,"  called  the  deaconess  from 
the  roll  in  her  secretary's  book. 
"  No  report,"  said  Juliana  calmly. 
The  deaconess  gasped;  nine  heads  turned 
solemnly  in  Juliana's  direction  and  nine 
pairs  of  eyes  of  various  colors  glared  at  her 
as  stonily  as  if  the  Medusa  act  had  actually 
been  accomplished.  Mr.  Simonson  stroked 
his  mustache  to  conceal  a  smile. 

"  Widow  Smolenski,"  began  the  deaconess, 
"  is  on  your  list,  I  believe.  Miss  Perkins. 
She  is  always  wanting  clothes  for  one  or 
another  of  her  children.  Has  she  had  noth- 
ing this  month  ?  "  There  were  volumes  in 
the  word  "  nothing." 

"  No,  she  hasn't,"  replied  Juliana  calmly. 
"  She  hasn't,  and  neither  have  Patsey  Quin- 
lan's  children,  nor  Mary  Mahoney's  nor  even 
the  little  sick  woman's  in  the  rear  tenement 
—Teresa  Goldoni.  And  if  you'll  excuse  my 
saying  so,"  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  min- 
ister's now,  and  she  seemed  not  to  observe 
the  bristling  of  the  committee,  "  I  think  that 
the  time  of  ten  intelligent,  capable  women— 
not  to  speak  of  a  deaconess  and  a  minister," 
—for  the  life  of  her  Juliana  could  no^  help 


rippling  over  into  laughter—"  might  be  used 
to  better  advantage  than  the  way  we  use  it 
here,  forever  fitting  out  poor  people  with  old 
clothes,  and  then  grumbling  because  they 
take  no  sort  of  care  of  them." 

The  girl  suddenly  became  aware  of  the 
batteiy  of  eyes;  but  she  held  on  bravely. 

"  I  know  I  am  the  youngest  member  of  the 
committee,  and  the  rest  of  you  have  years 
of  experience  to  my  months  "—Juliana 
caught  herself  up— the  tossing  of  Miss  Jane- 
way's  very  youthful  hat  warned  her  that 
she  had  blundered,  but  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
treat. "  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  only 
need  to  put  two  and  two  together  to  prove 
to  ourselves  that  ^^•e  are  pauperizing  our 
poor  people  by  our  generosity  in  the  matter 
of  old  clothes." 

To  this  day  Juliana  wonders  how  she  had 
been  allowed  to  go  on  so  long.  Now  a  tor- 
rent of  exclamations  broke  forth.  "  The 
Church's  duty,"  "  charity,"  *'  hard  times," 
"  out  of  work,"  "  thoroughly  investigated," 
"  known  to  be  worthy."  A  fine  sneer  at  last 
cut  its  way  through  the  tumult:  it  came 
from  under  Miss  Janeway's  much  be- 
flowered  hat.  "  Miss  Perkins  so  little  knows 
what  it  is  to  need  clothes  that  it  is  not 
strange  she  cannot  sympathize  with  the  poor 
in  their  need." 

The  shiny  back  of  Juliana's  serge  jacket 
fairly  burned  her  as  the  girl  made  her  quick 
reply. 

"  It  is  because  I  am  the  only  one  here  who 
does  know  that  I  have  the  right  to  speak. 
These  poor  people  of  ours  are  far  too  poor 
to  afford  what  our  old  clothes  cost  them,  the 
small  notion  of  thrift  and  carefulness  that 
they  began  with.  I  think  we  ought  to  put 
all  these  old  garments  into  thorough  repair, 
and  then  not  give  them  away,  but  sell  them 
for  the  low  price  that  such  things  are  actu- 
ally worth.  Give  them  all  the  help  you  like 
as  to  partial  payments,  and  all  that,  but 
make  them  pay  for  everything.  I  think  you 
have  no  idea  of  the  preservative  effect  upon 
a  pair  of  old  shoes  of  a  paj^ment  of  ten  cents 
or  even  a  nickel." 

The  petrified  faces  relaxed  under  the 
wai-mth  of  the  girl's  words,  and  her  sudden 
laugh  set  flowing  a  confused  murmur  that 
seemed  to  betoken  a  perplexed  approval. 
Then  the  decisive  voice  of  Mrs.  Worthington 
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Curry,  the  wife  of  the  senior  warden,  arose 
clear: 

"  I  tliink  Miss  Perliins  is  right:  in  fact,  the 
same  thought  has  frequently  occurred  to  me, 
as  it  must  to  every  one  who  looks  at  all  into 
scientific  philanthropy:  but  how  to  make  the 
idea  practicable  in  our  own  case."  And  in 
the  pause  that  followed  tlie  Rev.  Paul 
Simonson  found  room  to  say: 

"  Perhaps  Miss  Perkins  has  matured  a 
plan." 

"  Not  that,"  replied  Juliana,  "  but  I  have 
had  a  sort  of  inspiration.  If  the  committee 
like  I  am  willing  to  undertake  it,  not  as  a 
part  of  my  church  work,"  she  went  on  in 
haste,  involuntarily  raising  her  hand  to 
check  the  rustle  which  portended  interrup- 
tion, "  but  as  a  matter  of  business.  I  will 
undertake  to  mend  and  keep  in  order  the 
contents  of  our  clothing  closet,  selling  them 
for  what  they  thus  become  worth,  and  re- 
paying to  the  benevolent  fund  the  estimated 
amount  of  their  original  value."  She  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  and  then  added:  "  Perhaps 
none  of  you  know  that  I  have  just  failed  to 
pass  the  examination  for  teacher  in  a  public 
school,  and  that  I  need  work.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  of  an  opportunity  like  this." 

The  women  crowded  around  her,  quite  for- 
getting to  be  parliamentary.  They  were 
thoroughly  good  women,  tho  like  most 
women  they  had  their  little  ways,  and  every 
one  of  them  felt  her  heart  warm  toward  the 
girl  who  had  held  her  own  so  bravely.  The 
deaconess  alone  had  presence  of  mind  to 
whisper  to  the  minister  that  it  would  be  well 
to  call  the  meeting  to  order,  and  put  the 
matter  to  vote.  Which  was  hardly  done— 
the  question  being  carried  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice— when  Miss  Janeway  breathlessly 
moved  an  adjournment. 

Juliana  escaped  to  the  clothing  room.  Such 
a  heap  of  uselessness  as  it  looked  !  The  con- 
gregation of  St.  Hubert's  seemed  to  find  it  a 
fitting  receptacle  for  everything  that  no  one 
could  possibly  use.  A  smile  of  bitterness 
and  amusement  like  that  which  Juliana  had 
seen  in  the  mirror  at  home  swept  over  her 
face  as  she  looked.  "Six  years  of  hard 
study,  and  now— this  !  " 
.  Tlie  ladies  came  SAvarming  in,  they  really 
must  look  things  over  and  see  what  was 
there. 


"  These  ball  dresses,  for  instance,  would 
Miss  Perkins  kindly  suggest  any  possible 
use  for  such  rubbish  ?  And  tlioso  half-worn 
dress  suits  !  How  were  they  to  estimate  the 
])resent  value  of  such  things  ?  " 

"  Send  for  the  little  old-clothes  woman 
around  the  corner,"  suggested  Juliana;  and 
then  she  escaped  into  the  solitude  of  the 
swnrming  avenue,  deftly  avoiding  the  Rev. 
Paul  Simonson  by  the  simple  device  of  using 
the  basement  door. 

"  It  is  high  time  you  knew  yourself,  Juliana 
Perkins,"  she  was  saying  to  herself,  "  you'll 
never  learn  younger.  Why  should  you  flat- 
ter yourself  tliat  your  symi)athy  with  chil- 
dren and  your  taking  ways  "—her  smile  was 
vevy  scornful  now—"  would  make  a  teacher 
of  one  who  took  a  merely  respectable  i*ank 
in  college  ?  And  since  you  are  incompetent 
to  earn  a  living  by  your  brain,  why  should 
not  your  fingers  serve  you  ?  Better  a  good 
patcher  and  darner  than  a  poor  teacher, 
mother  would  say;  and  thanks  to  dear  old 
mamsey,  I  am  good  at  my  needle." 

She  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  trimly  fitting 
gown  in  the  plate  glass  window  of  a  saloon, 
and  involuntarily  held  her  head  higher;  her 
smile  softened  and  she  added  to  herself, 
"  Why  cannot  I  make  this  queer  old-clothes 
business  a  vocation,  teaching  thrift  to  our 
poor  friends  over  in  the  tenements  ? 

"  Let  me  see,"  she  continued,  *'  If  I  had 
passed  the  examination  and  got  a  school  I 
should  have  had  a  salary  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  the  first  year— a  dollar  and 
a  half  a  day  the  year  round;  that  is  less  than 
a  dressmaker  earns  and  more  than  a  com- 
mon seamstress;  it  is  just  about  a  fair  price 
for  me,  I  should  say." 

The  ragged  petticoats  aud  aprons  in  the 
clothing  room  rose  up  before  her  vision. 
"  No,"  she  went  on,  "  it  would  never  do  to 
charge  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  mending 
things  of  that  kind— make  them  too  dear.  I 
must  think  it  otit." 

It  was  with  the  result  of  thinking  it  out 
very  clearly  defined  that  Juliana  presented 
herself  at  the  clothing  room  next  morning. 
The  deaconess  and  the  rector  were  holding 
council  in  the  hall. 

"  Deaconess  Brown  tells  me  that  you  are 
gomg  to  inaugurate  a  revolution  in  our  cloth- 
ing room.  Miss  Perkins,"  said  the  rector.    "  I 
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more  tli;in  approve  on  general  principles,  but 
jirt'  you  sure  that  your  valuable  work  will 
not  make  the  sai'Jii<'J»<«  ^00  costly  for  our 
])oor  i>(>ople  to  buy  V  " 

"  I  am  sure  it  will,  Dr.  Templeton,  and 
that  is  why  1  ask  your  approval  of  a  detail 
of  my  plan.  May  I  buy  the  contents  of  the 
closet  and  manage  things  as  I  best  can,  un- 
der Deaconess  Brown's  supervision  as  to 
prices  ?  I  have  no  money,"  she  hastened  to 
add,  "  1  must  jiay  for  the  garments  one  by 
one  as  I  sell  them;  but  if  I  can  thus  give  a 
little  employment  to  some  of  our  incompe- 
tents, and  make  use  of  some  things  that  now 
simply  cumber  our  shelves,  I  shall  not  have 
worked  quite  in  vain." 

"  A  very  good  plan  for  us,  I  am  sure.  Miss 
Perkins,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  it  will 
afford  better  things  for  you  than  at  present 
it  appears  to  me  to  promise.  And  for  fur- 
ther details,  I  must  leave  you  in  the  hands 
of  Deaconess  Brown,  with  power  to  appeal 
to  Mr.  Simonson,  if  you  desire  further  aid." 

Dr.  Templeton  waved  his  hand  toward  his 
assistant,  just  then  appearing  in  the  door- 
way, and  fled  to  his  own  quarters.  There 
were  a  hundred  more  important  matters  on 
his  mind  than  the  destiny  of  the  parochial 
old  clothes. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Simonson  was  also  over- 
worked, and  had  also  a  hundred  things  on 
his  mind,  but  to  him  it  was  perfectly  clear 
that  no  other  parochial  interest  was  of  such 
profound  and  far  reaching  importance  as 
that  which  lay  within  the  four  walls  of  the 
clothing  room.  He  listened  with  rapt  atten- 
tion while  Juliana  explained  to  Deaconess 
Brown. 

"  If  nothing  more  comes  of  it  than  relief 
to  Mrs.  Curry  I  shall  not  have  undertaken 
this  in  vain,"  the  girl  was  saying,  her  hand 
upon  a  shelf  piled  high  with  garments  of  in- 
tensest  black.  "  She  is  on  the  verge  of  des- 
l)eration  over  her  inability  to  fit  out  Biddy 
]Maginnis'  boys  and  Tessa  Goldoni's  infants 
with  the  last  year's  evening  coats  of  the 
gilded  youth  of  St.  Hubert's.  Thirteen  full 
suits  and  six  extra  pairs  of  trousers  !  "  she 
added  with  a  grimace  that  made  both  her 
companions  laugh. 

"  My  tailor  tells  me  that  nothing  can  be 
done  with  an  old  style  evening  coat,"  ob- 
served the  young  minister. 


"  That's  because  you  are  so  fashionable," 
lauglu'd  .Tuliana.  "If  you  went  to  an  ordi- 
nary t.'iilor  he  would  direct  you  to  a  man 
who  would  take  j'our  old  suits  off  your 
hands,  furbish  them  up,  and  sell  them  to 
waiters  in  restaurants.  That  is  what  I  shall 
do  with  them.  Christine  Sprecher,  who  is 
not  strong  enough  to  work  more  than  a 
couple  of  hours  at  a  time,  will  clean  and 
press  them  beautifully,  and  find  ten  cents  an 
liour  a  godsend.  I  shall  Avork  over  the  but- 
tonholes and  take  any  other  needed  stitches, 
and  when  I  have  sold  one  to  Emile  Fancher, 
whose  little  girl  is  in  our  kindergarten,  and 
the  others  to  his  friends  and  his  friends' 
friends,  then  Deaconess  Brown  will  sing  for 
joy  of  the  thirteen  times  five  dollars  that  I 
shall  bring  to  her  benevolent  fund,  and 
Christine  will  weep  for  gratitude  of  thirteen 
times  fifty  cents  for  cleaning  and  pressing, 
and  I  shall  sigh  with  thrifty  content  over 
thirteen  times  tn^^o  fifty  in  my  owm  purse. 
See  ?" 

The  minister  saw  the  girl's  smile,  the 
deaconess  the  force  of  her  arithmetic. 
"  Eight  dollars  apiece  for  those  suits?"  she 
aslvcd. 

"  They  buy  them  for  ten  in  tlie  ready  made 
stores,  not  half  so  fine  nor  so  durable,  but 
new.  So  you  see  my  enterprise  will  be  to 
the  profit  of  everybody." 

"  How  about  the  extra  trousers  ?  "  asked 
the  deaconess,  beginning  to  be  interested. 

"  See  the  benefit  of  a  grandmother," 
laughed  the  girl.  "  Mine  told  me  last  night 
what  they  did  with  them  in  her  young  days; 
but  I  shall  not  tell  you  till  I  have  bought 
these  trousers  cheap.  Half  a  dollar  a  pair 
is  quite  enough  to  pay  for  them.  And  then 
Christine  will  rip  and  sponge  them  for  a 
quarter,  and  I  shall  cut  them  into  the  most 
enchanting  boleros  and  Eton  jackets,  and 
that  sweet,  old  Swedish  grandmother  of  the 
Malonys',  who  learned  sewing  in  Stockholm 
will  be  glad  to  make  them  for  a  dollar 
apiece;  and  the  linmgs  and  frogs  will  cost 
half  a  dollar,  and  I  shall  sell  them  for  two 
dollars  and  a  half,  just  half  what  they  can 
be  bought  for  in  the  department  stores,  and 
my  profit  will  be  three  quarters  of  a  dollar 

and  all  the  fun  there  is  in  it  !  " 

* 

Her  eloquence  had  long  ago  won  her  au- 
dience.      There   was   no   skepticism    in   the 
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deaconess's  question,  '*  How  about  the  ball 
dresses  ?  " 

"  Ah,  here's  where  the  benefit  of  a  mother 
comes  in.  Mine  told  mo  last  evening  how 
the  housekeei)er  of  a  summer  hotel  uses  to 
the  last  scrap  the  old  evening  gowns  that 
the  guests  leave  behind.  The  straiglit 
lengths  are  made  into  comfortables,  and  all 
the  odd  bits  and  crooked  pieces  into  carpet 
rags.  Even  old  lace  curbiins  and  mosquito 
bars  "—with  a  glance  at  a  nondescript  pile 
of  flummerj— *'  answer  for  comfortables  by 
being  doubled.  I  intend  to  pay  St.  Hubert's 
nothing  for  these  things,  however.  The  joy 
of  having  the  horrors  taken  off  your  shelves 
will  be  protit  enough,  and  our  Mothers'  Club, 
that  is  so  anxious  to  work  for  others  who  are 
poorer  than  they,  shall  do  the  work  and  sell 
the  comfortables  to  the  very  poorest  for  tlu^ 
mere  cost  of  the  wadding.  Won't  that  be 
delightful  ?  " 

The  minister's  eyes  glistened.  "  I  think 
there  was  no  mistake  made  when  you  failed 
in  your  examination,  Miss  Perkins,"  he  mur- 
mured. 

Juliana  flashed  a  look  at  him,  and  turned 
quickly  to  another  shelf.  "  Of  course  all 
these  flannel  under  garments  and  old  stock- 
ings will  make  over  beautifully  for  the  chil- 
dren. We  cannot  sell  them  for  much,  and  1 
can  afford  to  do  no  more  than  cut  and  plan 
them,  but  there  are  so  many  of  our  inexpert 
women  w'ho  need  work  that  w^e  shall  be 
glad  to  give  it  out  to  them  at  a  low  price, 
and  neither  St.  Hubert's  nor  I  may  count  on 
much  profit.  Yet  I  am  sure  I  can  mal^e  the 
garments  repay  me  for  the  time  I  give,  and 
our  women  will  be  so  glad  of  the  work  !  As 
to  the  stout  coats  and  trousers,  and  the  good 
gowns  and  jackets  and  capes,  they  are  worth 
all  the  time  and  trouble  it  will  cost  to  put 
them  in  order." 

"  And  you  feel  sure  you  can  sell  enough  to 
pay  for  all  this  trouble  ?— that  the  people 
who  are  used  to  getting  these  things  for 
nothing  will  come  to  buy  ?  "  asked  the  min- 
ister hesitatingly. 

The  flash  of  Juliana's  eyes  was  over- 
clouded by  a  mist.  "  Mr.  Simonson  !  don't 
you  know  our  people — and  all  the  people— 
beter  than  to  doubt  that  they  would  rather 
buy  than  beg  ?  You  will  hear  them  thank- 
ing us  a  year  from  now— I  promise  you." 


"  1  know  I  believe  you^I  am  sure  of  it," 
—stammered  the  compunctious  j'oung  clergy- 
mnn,  "  I  only  meant— is  there  going  to  be 
enough  in  it  all — enough  of  profit,  I  mean,  to 
you^to  make  it  right  for  you  to  give  your 
tinie  to  a  work  of  such  true  beneficence  as 
this  ?" 

A  smile  had  alreadj'  cleared  away  the  mist 
—a  smile  in  which  was  no  mockery. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  she  said.  "  I  went  all 
over  it  last  night  witli  mother  and  grand- 
ni.'imma,  and  they  felt  certain,  on  general 
])rini('ipies  of  economics,  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  fair  day's  wage  in  it  for  me.  And  tho 
I  have  not  quite  the  same  confidence  that 
my  elders  seem  to  have,  nevertheless  I  am 
very  confident  tliat  it  will  prove  to  be,  as 
you  say,  '  right,'  and  as  1  say,  profitable,  to 
undertake  this  thing." 

That  was  a  year  ago.  Juliana  has  not 
made  a  fortune:  by  dint  of  very  faithful 
work  and  good  judgment  her  profits  have 
come  nearly  to  what  she  estimated— a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  day.  But  <*he  has  had  profits 
that  are  worth  to  her  j^iore  than  anything 
above  a  necessai'y  livelihood  could  be:  the 
knowledge  that  there  is  a  sum  in  the  benovo- 
lent  fund,  which  but  for  her  would  not  be 
there:  that  there  are  homes  made  more  com- 
fortable by  the  small  sums  she  has  been  able 
to  pay  for  work,  and  mothers  and  children 
who  know"  something  of  values  that  they  did 
not  know  a  year  ago. 

The  dramatic  possibilities  to  w^hich  Juliana 
looked  forward  have  very  largely-  been  real- 
ized, and  she  has  had  many  a  merry  laugh 
over  funny  incidents  connected  with  her  un- 
usual calling.  But  there  was  one  dramatic 
incident  of  which  she  had  had  no  anticipa- 
tion. It  occurred  the  other  day  when  the 
minister  came  to  show  her  a  call  to  a  parish 
of  his  own,  and  to  tell  her— well,  w^hat  young 
ministers  are  apt  under  such  circumstances, 
to  tell  the  girl  w^hose  slightest  words  they 
have  been  treasuring  up  for  a  year  or  more. 
The  Interview  was  private,  and  no  one 
knows  precisely  what  reply  Juliana  made, 
but  Deaconess  Brown  is  going  about  with  a 
long  face  saying  she  is  sure  no  one  else  will 
ever  keep  the  clothing  room  up  to  the  point 
of  success  to  which  Miss  Perkins  has 
brought  it. 

New  York  City. 


OUR  EARLIEST  SPRING  BIRD. 


BY    MAURICP:    THOMPSON. 


A\'hen  the  mild  days  of  hite  winter  or  early 
si)ring  quicken  the  blood  in  the  maple  trees 
it  is  time  to  listen  for  the  sugar-bird's  song. 
And  a  brisk  song  it  is,  full  of  life,  cheery, 
far-reaching  and  encouraging  if  not  particu- 
larly melodious.  Like  his  song,  the  singer 
has  points— a  pointed  crest,  a  pointed  beak 
and  a  pointed  pair  of  eyes— indeed,  he  looks 
as  if  he  could  prick  one  from  any  direction 
with  any  part  of  himself. 

Sugar-bird  is  but  another  name  for  the 
tufted  titmouse,  the  ashy  gray  little  brother 
of  the  chickadee,  named  by  ornithologists 
Parns  bicolor  You  will  know  him  by  his 
keen  and  brilliantly  aggressive  call,  which 
is  both  a  whistle-phrase  and  a  pure  voice- 
cry,  sounding  like  wheeto— wheeto— wheeto, 
flung  from  some  low  tree,  or  out  of  a 
thicket;  but  if  his  song  cannot  satisfy  you, 
get  a  glimpse  of  his  forehead  and  you  will 
see  a  black  spot  slanting  up  toward  his  crest 
from  the  base  of  his  upper  mandible.  He  is 
built  like  a  blue  jay  from  tip  to  tip  and  has 
the  bluejay's  bold  manners;  though,  in  gen- 
eral make-up,  he  also  resembles  the  cardinal 
grosbeak.  His  drab  coat  and  diminutive 
size,  however,  take  him  out  of  such  splen- 
didly robed  company.  What  he  lacks  in 
colors  and  stature  he  tries  to  make  up  with 
incessant  motion. 

This  little  titmouse  can  bear  a  cold  winter 
very  well.  I  have  seen  it  resident  above 
forty  degrees  north  latitude  when  the  ther- 
mometer did  as  it  pleased.  But  no  bird  re- 
sponds so  readily  to  a  fair  turn  of  weather. 
A  single  day  of  soft  sunshine  in  late  January 
will  bring  out  its  song.  Long  before  the 
robins  or  bluebird  have  arrived  out  of  the 
far  South,  even  in  advance  of  St.  Valentine's 
day,  pairs  of  sugar-birds  may  be  seen  busily 
considering  the  prospect  for  a  nesting  place 
in  hollow  boughs  and  deserted  woodpecker 
dens.  They  sometimes  actually  build  as 
early  as  the  20th  of  March  in  Kentucky  and 
Southern  Indiana.  North  of  Indianapolis  I 
found  eggs  on  the  2d  day  of  April. 

In  the  magnificent  "  sugar  camps,"  as  the 
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sugar  maple  woods  are  called  in  the  West, 
when  the  sweet  sap  is  running,  and  parties 
of  sugar  makers,  men,  women,  boys,  girls, 
are  abroad  with  noggin  and  pail  carrying  the 
fragrant  liquid  from  trough  to  kettle,  I  like 
to  linger  on  the  outskirts  where  the  activi- 
ties of  both  birds  and  people  can  be  most 
satisfactorily  observed. 

It  is  March,  and  the  ground  is  not  warm, 
but  there  hangs  in  the  air  something  like  the 
mist  of  a  faded  rainbow,  a  tender,  elusive 
haze,  always  just  over  yonder  some  dis- 
tance, a  dreamy  hint  of  skyey  substance 
quite  unapproachable  and  suggestive  of 
coming  heat.  An  axe  rings  energetically 
from  a  fallen  tree-top  where  a  man  is  chop- 
ping furnace  wood;  voices  of  youth  and 
maid  echo  from  hollow  to  hollow;  sheep  are 
bleating  on  the  hill-sides  where  the  hazel 
bush  grows,  and  in  a  little  ravine,  draped 
with  wild  grapevines  and  thinly  set  with 
stunted  hackberry  trees,  I  hear  a  crested 
titmouse  piping  as  if  life  depended  upon  the 
efficacy  of  its  whistle. 

Pretty  soon  I  see  the  restless  little  body 
flitting  from  twig  to  twig.  With  my  binocu- 
lar glass  I  can  catch  the  fine  expression  of 
its  prominent  hazel  eyes,  which  have  a  way 
of  protruding  saucily  at  every  turn  of  its 
head.  Its  crest  or  tuft  is  slightly  movable 
at  will,  and  so  in  moments  of  excitement  be- 
comes an  organ  of  expression  by  which  the 
bird  indicates  its  emotions.  When  the  tuft 
feathers  lie  flat  and  smooth,  Mr.  Titmouse 
is  scared  and  means  to  skulk  away  from 
danger;  wiien  each  feather  stands  apart  and 
stiffly  erect,  battle  is  offered  to  all  comers, 
and  when  the  crest  is  drawn  to  a  nice  point, 
like  that  of  an  artist's  finest  brush,  you  may 
know  that  all  is  serene  inside  that  fiery  lit- 
tle breast. 

In  habits  the  titmouse  resembles  a  wood- 
pecker as  much  as  it  does  the  jays  and  gros- 
beaks. At  nesting  time,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  is  very  early  in  spring,  the  pair  go 
about  looking  for  a  cavity  ready  made  for 
their  use;  but  if  one  be  not  found  they  will 
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fall  to  and  dig  it  with  great  labor  of  beak 
and  foot.  Usually  they  choose  a  natural  pit 
in  rotten  wood  which  they  enlarge  and 
shape  to  suit  them,  male  and  female  work- 
ing turn  about.  When  the  hole  has  been 
completed  they  line  it  with  soft  substances, 
like  inner  bark  shreds  and  weed  lint,  and 
immediately  the  eggs  begin  to  appear,  one 
each  day  until  five  or  six  are  laid. 

It  is  a  delicate  jewel  box  of  a  nest, 
and  sometimes  the  eggs  number  as  many 
as  ten,  beautiful  little  spheroids,  creamy 
white,  with  thick-sown  freckles  shading 
from  dark  brown  to  pale  olive,  fading  and 
thinning  toward  the  smaller  end.  While  in- 
cubation continues  the  male  bird  is  very 
noisy  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
nest,  often  uttering  a  tremulous  tender 
whistle  as  if  of  the  most  solicitous  endear- 
ment, and  I  have  heard  the  little  mate  an- 
swer in  a  keen,  fife-like  strain  from  within 
the  nest  hole,  albeit  she  does  not  sing.  When 
the  numerous  brood  comes  forth,  the  whole 
family  soon  strays  away,  keeping  together 
foi'  a  month  or  two. 

'Jlie  farmer,  fruit  grower  and  gardener 
have  no  more  faithful  and  valuable  friend 
than  the  titmouse.  It  is  an  incessant 
searcher  after  insects.  No  hiding  place  of 
bug,  worm  or  larva  escapes  its  keen  eye  and 
penetrating  bill.  I  have  seen  it  try  appar- 
ently every  scale  and  cranny  of  a  tree's 
bark  from  root  to  topmost  twig  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  picking  away  considerable 
spaces  and  dragging  forth  every  egg,  moth. 


caterpillar  and  grub  that  it  could  find.  It 
loves  sweet  sap,  and  is  often  seen  on  the  rim 
of  a  bucket  in  the  sugar  orchard  drinking 
its  fill.  In  winter  I  toll  it  to  my  library 
window  sill  by  spreading  thereon  the  broken 
kernels  of  nuts  and  fine  bread  crumbs. 

As  a  tippler,  furthermore,  this  titmouse 
delights  in  the  juice  of  ripe  grapes;  but  I 
indulge  it  here,  for  I  have  seen  how  well  it 
cleans  the  vines,  especially  very  early  in 
spring.  Rose  fanciers  should  coddle  the  tit- 
mouse. I  watched  one  going  through  a 
tangle  of  my  cabbage  rose  vines  seemingly 
feeding  upon  something  plucked  from  the 
stems.  This  was  in  February.  Throughout 
the  coldest  part  of  winter  one  or  two  pairs 
are  always  to  be  seen  in  my  hedgerow. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  in  summer  that  I  most 
enjoy  the  titmouse;  for  then  I  find  him  a 
shy  yet  faithful  companion  afar  in  the  lone- 
ly woods,  where  I  can  lie  upon  a  mossy  log 
and  dream  my  dreams,  while  he  flutes  cheer- 
ily in  the  beech  sprays  overhead. 

What  a  shame  it  is  that  the  ugly  and  un- 
interesting English  sparrow  should  have 
been  imported  to  exterminate  nearly  all  of 
our  little  native  birds.  The  destruction  Is 
especially  rapid  in  the  case  of  the  titmouse, 
and  of  all  the  small  builders  in  cavities. 
The  English  sparrow  takes  all  of  the  nest- 
ing places  and  with  ruthless  beak  and  claw 
tears  to  shreds  every  trace  of  a  titmouse 
home  that  it  can  find.  In  a  comparatively 
short  time  this  useful  and  entertaining  little 
fellow  will  be  no  more. 

Bay   Saint  Louis,  Mississippi. 
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The  last  days  and  last  hours  of  most  phys- 
ical bodies  are  marked  by  weakness  and 
fatigue.  The  pulse  grows  weaker,  the 
breathing  more  labored  and  life  slowly  ebbs 
away.  But  in  a  legislative  body  like  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  it  is  just  the 
reverse.  Its  life  never  seems  more  intense, 
its  brain,  its  tongue  and  its  limbs  never 
more  active  than  just  before  it  is  about  to 
expire. 

It  is  when  two  or  three  appropriation  bills 
are  hanging  in  the  balance  of  House  and 


Senate  on  the  3d  of  March  at  the  closing  ses- 
sion of  Congress  that  the  tug  of  war  be- 
comes evident.  Look  out  then  that  Senate 
and  House  do  not  lock  horns.  All  the  ap- 
propriation bills  must  originate  in  the 
House,  and  in  this  respect  the  House  is  the 
more  conservative  body.  It  sometimes,  to 
be  sure,  seems  lavish  and  extravagant  in  ex- 
penditure, as  we  read  the  totals  of  the  appro- 
priation bills  which  are  reported  and  passed. 
But  compare  the  various  bills  involving  expen- 
ditures of  money  as  they  are  reported  to  the 
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IIouso  Avilli  tlio  ninoiiiits  atljichod  lo  them 
wheu  they  go  from  the  comniittoe,  and  you  will 
tiiid  tlijit  millions  of  dollars  in  the  aggregate 
have  been  cut  off.  lint  no  sooner  is  an  appro- 
priation bill  taken  from  its  stall,  carefully 
groomed  and  led  into  the  House  than  a  score 
of  jockeys,  booted  and  spurred,  are  waiting 
to  ride  it.  It  reciuires  the  skill  and  vigilance 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  prevent 
them  all  from  jumping  on  at  once.  Then  it 
is  that  the  vaulting  a-uibition  frequently 
"  o'erleaps  itself "  and  lands  on  the  otner 
side  of  the  horse.  The  great  weapon  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  knocking  olt"  these  riders  is  Rule  21,  which 
provides  tliat  "  no  appropriation  shall  be  re- 
ported in  any  general  appropriation  bill  or 
be  in  order  as  an  amendment  thereto,  for 
any  expenditure  not  previously  authorized 
by  law,  unless  in  continuation  of  appropria- 
tions for  such  public  works  and  objects  as 
are  already  in  progress;  nor  shall  any  pro- 
vision changing  existing  law  be  in  order  in 
any  general  appropriation  bill,  or  in  any 
amendment  thereto."  With  this  weapon  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  has  slain  his  thousands. 
But  anybody  in  the  House  can  maKe  the 
point  of  order  and  appeal  to  the  rule. 

But  political  jockeys  have  another  re- 
source. The  more  experienced  do  not  waste 
much  time  in  jockeying  with  the  House. 
Their  opportunity  comes  when  the  bill  goes 
to  the  Senate.  If  the  bill  happens  to  get 
10  the  Senate  without  saddle  or  rider,  when 
it  gets  back  to  the  House  it  is  so  overridden 
by  w^ay  of  amendments  that  one  scarcely 
recognizes  it.  But  there  are  members  of  the 
House  who  smile  complacently  as  thej^  see 
that  the  measure  which  they  could  not  get 
in  on  the  tloor  of  the  House  has  come  in 
through  the  doorway  of  the  Senate.  Indeed, 
the  astute  and  experienced  member  in  tne 
House  does  not  trouble  himself  about  try- 
ing to  saddle  the  bill  when  it  is  in  the 
House.  He  knows  it  is  much  easier  to  go 
over  to  the  Senate  and  get  the  job  done 
there.  When  the  bill  comes  back  to  the 
House  the  invariable  custom  is  to  non-concur 
with  the  amendments  of  the  Senate,  and  a 
committee  of  conference  is  appointed  by 
each  chamber.  Then  the  tug  of  war  be- 
gins. 


Three  iiien  from  tlu;  Senate  are  ar- 
rayed against  three  men  from  the  House. 
I'lach  committee  is  under  instructions  from 
tile  <haml)er  it  represents.  There  is  bluff 
Mild  obstinacy  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Agreement  seems  impossible.  The  commit- 
tees return  repeatedly  to  their  respective 
houses  and  report  their  disagreement.  Re- 
newed discussion  is  awakened  in  each  cham- 
ber. More  latitude  may  be  given  to  the  com- 
mittee to  act  according  to  their  own  discre- 
tion, or  they  may  be  tied  down  to  special  in- 
structions. Prolonged  obstinacy  on  one  side 
or  the  other  would  endanger  the  bill  and 
compel  an  extra  session.  All  legislation  in- 
volves compromise,  and  it  is  generally  nec- 
essary on  a  conference  committee.  But  in 
the  Congress  just  closed  the  House  was  more 
fortunate  than  the  Senate.  In  the  aggregate 
some  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  ap- 
propriations w^hich  came  in  through  the  Sen- 
ate were  taken  off  by  the  determined  action 
of  the  House  conferees. 

By  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  the 
public  began  to  straggle  into  the  Capitol.  By 
nine  many  seats  in  the  galleries  were  taken, 
and  by  ten  they  were  full.  It  was  not  a  very 
exciting  morning  for  onlookers.  Three  or 
four  recesses  w^ere  taken,  with  short  inter- 
vals between,  to  wait  for  reports  from  con- 
ference committees.  In  the  House  there  was 
more  to  entertain  the  transient  guest,  in 
watching  the  members  as  one  after  another 
they  roused  themselves  from  the  results  of 
the  all-night  vigil.  Early  in  the  day  one  or 
two  were  stretched  on  sofas,  blissfully  sleep- 
ing; others  were  spread  out  over  the  tops  of 
the  chairs,  indulging  in  restless  slumber. 
Those  who  w^ere  trying  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  House  yawned,  and  rubbed  their 
sleepy  eyes  and  unkempt  hair.  After  the 
longest  recess,  however,  there  was  a  sudden 
change.  Evidently  the  baths  and  barber 
shops  of  the  Capitol  had  been  patronized, 
for  one  by  one  the  men  came  in,  like  the 
priests  in  "  the  house  that  Jack  built,"  all 
shaven  and  shorn,  with  roses,  pinks  or  jon- 
quils in  their  buttonholes. 

Shortly  before  twelve  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed from  the  House  to  join  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Senate  to  wait  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  inform 
liim  that  Congress,  having  finished  its  busi 
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ness,  was  readj'  to  close  its  session  by  ad- 
journment unless  the  President  had  some 
other  communication  to  make.  In  due  time 
the  committee  returned  nnd  appeared  at  tlie 
bar  of  the  House.  Mr.  Dalzell,  the  spokes- 
man, reported  that  the  committee  had  per- 
formed the  duty  assiijiuHi  to  them  and  that 
the  President  made  reply  saying  that  he  had 
no  further  communication  to  make;  that  the 
Fifty-fifth  Congress  had  been  one  of  extraor- 
dinary duties  and  responsibilities,  whicli  it 
had  amply  met,  and  that  he  wished  fo_r  each 
and  every  member  of  the  House  of  Ilopre- 
sentatives  a  safe  return  to  his  home. 

In  like  manner  in  the  Senate  Mr.  Hoar  and 
Mr.  Gorman  appeared  at  the  bar  and  made 
a  similar  announcement,  with  a  similar  bene- 
diction. 

In  the  House  Representative  Dockery  of 
Missouri  was  called  to  the  chair  and  imme- 
diately recognized  Representative  Bailey  of 
Texas,  the  leader  of  the  Democracy. 

"  Mr.  Chairman,"  said  Mr.  Bailey,  "  it  is 
an  admirable  trait  of  the  American  character 
and  one  that  will  tend  to  continue  and  to 
sustain  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  that, 
however  much  we  may  differ  politically, 
however  much  we  may  quarrel  and  contend, 
we  are  always  ready  to  recognize  the  hon- 
esty of  our  political  adversaries.  Foreigners 
do  not  understand  how  we  can  so  vigorously 
combat  the  theories  of  our  opponents  and 
can  yet  entertain  mutual  respect  for  each 
other.  It  is  customary  for  the  minority  to 
offer  such  a  resolution  as  I  now  send  to  the 
desk. 

''Resolved,  That  tlie  thanks  of  this  House 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Hon.  Speaker  Thomas 
B.  Reed  for  the  able,  impartial  and  dignified 
manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  de- 
liberations of  this  body  and  for  the  ability  with 
which  he  has  always  occupied  the  chair." 

"  Mr.  Speaker,"  continued  Mr.  Bailey,  "  we 
have  not  always  agreed  with  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair,  and  we  have 
111  ken  more  than  one  occasion  to  emphasize 
"ur  dissent,  but  remembering  the  momen- 
♦^ous  questions  which  have  confronted  us  in 
(his  Congress,  and  remembering,  too,  the  in- 
tense excitement  which  they  aroused 
throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  in  this 
hall,  the  wonder  is  that  those  occasions  were 
y.O  few.    And  in  t}ii^  hour  of  impart'al  retro- 


spect I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  has 
been  as  fair  to  us  and  to  our  side  as  any  one 
of  us,  were  our  positions  reversed,  would 
liave  been  to  him  and  to  his  side.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution." 

Mr.  Bailey's  curtcous  and  graceful  address 
was  thrice  interrupted  with  applause.  Rep- 
resentative Livingston,  a  (Georgia  Democrat, 
asked  for  a  rising  vote.  The  whole  House 
rose  to  its  feet  and  prolonged  applause  fol- 
lowed. 

In  the  din  of  applause  and  cheers  a  few 
members  at  the  bar  of  the  House  began  to 
sing  "  My  Country,  'Tis  of  Tliee."  In  a  tlasli 
every  one  in  the  great  hall  was  on  his  feel. 
The  throngs  in  the  galleries  rose  and  joined 
in  the  national  anthem.  General  Henderson 
beat  time  with  his  cane.  Another  member 
produced  a  small  flag  with  the  stick  of  which 
he  also  beat  time  vigorously.  A  page  ran  up 
to  the  gallery  and  loosened  the  flag  whi(di 
hid  the  clock  above  the  Speaker's  desk.  Con- 
gressman Hull  jumped  on  a  chair  and  waved 
it  enthusiastically  while  members  and  vis- 
itors joined  in  singing  "  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  then  "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean,"  and  "  Three  Cheers  for  the  Red, 
White  and  Blue."  A  chorus  of  Southern 
yells  rose  when  some  one  started  "  Dixie." 
A  Southern  man  led  off  Avith  "  Yankee  Doo- 
dle," Members  joined  hands  and  sang  "Auld 
Dang  Syne."  Between  the  songs  there  were 
cheers  for  Dcm  ey,  for  Joe  Wheeler,  for  the 
army  and  navy,  and  for  the  nation.  This 
demonstration  lasted  about  half  an  hour. 
Men  shook  hands,  embraced,  slapped  each 
other  on  the  shoulders  and  acted  like  a  set 
of  college  boys  just  let  loose  at  vacation. 
Something  was  needed  as  a  fitting  termina- 
tion to  this  hilarity,  and  to  soothe  and  give 
dignity  and  calm  to  these  geysers  of  senti- 
ment. It  was  found  in  "  Old  Hundred." 
When  its  notes  broke  on  the  air  the  voices 
above  and  below  joined  in  a  clear,  reverent 
and  sincere  Doxology.  What  mattered  it 
that  Catholics  and  Protestants,  ^Methodists 
and  Calvinists,  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians, 
were  all  in  the  choir?  Thej'^  were  singing 
Avith  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  voices.  Is 
there  any  other  national,  legislative  body 
where  such  a  closing  hour  could  be  cele- 
brated? 
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HOW    TO    CONQUER    CON- 
SUMPTfoN. 

Those  who  are  charged  with  the  admission 
of  patients  suffering  from  consumption  to  hos- 
pitals can  testify  that  there  are  few  more  pitiful 
conditions  than  that  of  the  man  or  woman 
known  to  be  in  the  advanced  stages  of  consump- 
tion— and,  of  course,  incurable.  The  case  was 
bad  enough  before  the  contagious  nature  of  con- 
sumption was  recognized ;  but  now  the  refusals 
to  admit  are  more  numerous  and  firm  than  ever, 
save  to  the  \ery  few  who  are  provided  for  in 
some  small  establishments  devoted  to  the  care 
of  this  most-to-be-pitied  class ;  proportionately, 
most  abundant  among  the  very  poor. 

The  Americans  may  be  proud  of  the  efforts 
of  the  persevering  and  courageous  ladies  of  the 
Health  Protective  Society,  whose  efforts  for  the 
suppression  of  the  "  spitting  nuisance  "  were  ap- 
provingly dwelt  upon  in  the  late  meeting  at 
Marlborough  House,  London,  which  also  did  not 
fail  to  recommend  the  disinfection  of  rooms  in 
which  consumptives  have  died,  when  notification 
of  the  fact  comes  through  the  death  certificate. 
Naturally  the  very  successful  treatment  for  the 
arrest  of  the  disease  even  after  the  deadly  bacil- 
lus has  found  lodgement  in  the  system,  came  in 
for  discussion,  and  Sir  William  Broadbent  said : 

"  Nor  is  prevention  of  the  disease  to  be  the 
only  object  of  the  society  [For  the  Prevention 
of  Consumption]  ;  it  will  also  aim  at  cures.  The 
isolation  and  cure  of  those  suffering  is  the  very 
best  and  most  eflScient  preventive  meas- 
ure, since  a  consumptive  patient  once  lodged  in 
a  sanatorium  ceases  to  be  a  focus  from  which  the 
disease  spreads.  Your  Royal  Highness  [the 
Prince  of  Wales]  has  visited  Falkenstein,  and 
can  bear  witness  to  the  provision  there  made  for 
the  open-air  treatment  of  phthisis,  and  of  the 
success  which  attends  it.  Your  Royal  Highness 
may,  therefore,  well  reproach  us  for  lagging  be- 
hind Germany  in  a  matter  of  such  importance. 
America  also  is  in  advance  of  this  country,  but 
it  is  only  lately  that  the  medical  profession  here 
has  been  convinced  that  the  open-air  treatment 
of  consumption  could  be  successfully  carried 
out  in  this  country.  We  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  send  our  patients  on  long  voyages,  or  to 
the  south  of  France,  or  to  the  germ-free  atmos- 
phere of  the  high  Alps.  Now,  however,  expe- 
rience gained  in  such  diverse  parts  of  the  coun- 
try as  Edinburgh,  Norfolk,  and  Ireland,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  different  winter  resorts  on  the 
south  coast,  has  demonstrated  that  most  satis- 
factory results  can  be  obtained  at  home.  The 
chance  of  recovery,  formerly  the  privilege  of  the 


favored  few,  is  thus  open  to  all  classes  of  the 
community.  The  association,  therefore,  will  ad- 
vocate the  erection  of  sanatoria  for  every  large 
center  of  population.  The  Poor  law  authorities 
will  sooner  or  later  find  that  it  is  more  econom- 
ical to  provide  sanatoria  where  tuberculous  pau- 
pers may  recover  than  to  send  them  to  infirma- 
ries to  die." 

The  small  hospitals  at  Sharon,  Mass.,  and  Dr. 
Tradeau's  in  the  Adirondacks,  having  shown 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  cure,  Mr.  .T. 
Pierpont  Morgan  generously  established  at  Lib- 
erty, N.  Y.,  a  sanatorium,  and  the  results  in  all 
these  were  so  favorable  that  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts has  established  one  at  Rutland  in  that 
State.  It  has  been  open  three  months,  and  now 
has  eighty-six  patients,  of  whom  sixty  pay  $3.50 
per  week,  and  twenty-six  are  free.  The  aim  is 
to  make  it  a  place  where  hopeful  cases  can  be 
cured.  Drs.  Vincent  Y.  Bowditch  and  Herbert 
C.  Clapp  say  : 

"  It  has  been  a  source  of  gratification  and  sur- 
prise to  see  how  quickly  and  contentedly  the  pa- 
tients have  adopted  the  special  hygienic  methods 
used  for  treatment — namely,  almost  constant  life 
in  the  open  air,  whether  by  walking  or  reclining 
on  the  piazzas,  and  the  ingestion  of  nourishing 
food.  The  remarkable  change  in  the  aspect  of 
these  patients  after  even  a  short  stay  at  the  hospi- 
tal at  Rutland  would  convince  the  most  casual  ob- 
server of  the  eflRcacy  of  the  treatment  upon  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient.  They  say  the 
moral  effect  of  the  somewhat  military  discipline  is 
an  important  factor  in  accomplishing  at  the  hos- 
pital what  would  be  almost  impossible  at  home. 
The  hospital  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  1,200 
feet,  with  a  southern  exposure  protected  from  the 
coldest  winter  winds." 

It  is  the  practice  to  keep  the  patients  in  the 
open  air,  well  wrapped  and  carefully  protected, 
and  to  feed  them  frequently,  and  in  this  regimen 
the  visiting  physicians  believe  the  institution 
"  will  be  not  only  a  benefit  to  individuals,  but 
an  object  lesson  to  the  whole  community,  to 
prove  the  value  of  fresh  air  and  good  food  for 
not  only  the  cure,  but  the  prevention  of  disease." 
It  is  reckoned  that  on  its  present  basis  the  hos- 
pital at  Rutland  will  cost  the  State  about 
$40,000  a  year.  Already  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  has  a  bill  before  it  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  similar  institution.  Some  of  the 
considerations  urged  for  the  bill  are   as  follows : 

"A  disease  which  carries  off  by  death  over  13,000 
of  the  citizens  of  this  State  each  year,  and  which 
involves  before  death  the  loss  of  the  services  of 
those  afflicted  with  it  from  one  to  eight  years, 
should  certainly  receive  the  serious  attention  of 
statesmen  as  well  as  philanthropists.  From  the 
standpoint  of  political  economy  alone  the  financial 
loss  to  the  State  each  year  is  enormous,  as  will  be 
■hown  by  reliable  statistics. 


LITERATURE. 


THE    PEOPLE    OF  THE   NETHER- 
LANDS.* 

T}iE  aim  of  Professor  Blok  is  to  do  for  the 
liistory  of  the  Dutch  people  what  Greene 
has  done  for  that  of  the  English.  Beginning 
with  the  earliest  tiaies  of  which  we  have 
record  the  author,  with  infinite  pains,  seeks 
to  show  the  "  evolution  of  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  from  the  several  tribes  which 
had  once  inhabited  these  marshy  lands." 
The  present  volume  brings  the  relation 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  one  next  succeeding  is  to  conduct 
us  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  iirst  there  could  be  said  to  have 
existed  a  Dutch  nation.  After  that  time  the 
history  naturally  divides  itself  into  five  dis- 
tinct periods,  which  are  to  be  ti*eated  in  sub- 
sequent volumes. 

The  subject  of  the  present  volume  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  as  a  foundation  for 
those  which  are  to  follow,  but,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  too  much  of  vivid  interest 
or  of  picturesque  setting  should  not  be  ex- 
pected. If  by  patient  research  the  author  is 
able  to  piece  together  an  even  dimly  compre- 
hensible portrait  of  some  man  great  enough, 
or  terrible  enough,  in  his  age  to  have  left 
a  shadowy  impress  upon  its  history  it  is 
much.  Of  the  great  or  terrible  man's  real 
self,  the  self  that  was  known  to  his  family, 
his  retainers,  his  prisoners  or  his  confessors, 
we  know  nothing.  Of  the  people,  the 
masses,  the  hating,  loving,  eternally  strug- 
gling masses,  we  can  know  little  more  than 
we  know  of  bees  whom  the  frosts  have 
killed  and  whose  hives  have  been  overturned 
and  trodden  upon.  We  see  their  broken  and 
crushed  domiciles  and  guess  at  the  honey 
those  once  contained.  We  know  that  in  these 
semi-barbaric  lowlands,  as  elsewhere  at  the 
same  period,  there  were  endless  raids,  fre- 
quent battles  on  sea  or  land,  with  marriages 
and  accompanying  transfers  of  temtory  and 

*  History  of  the  People  of  the  Netherlands 
By  ^etrus  Johannes  Blok;  translated  by  Osrar  A 
Bmstadt  and  Ruth  Putnam.  Vol.  I.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $2.50. 


l)easants  from  one  feudal  lord  to  a-uothor, 
and  that  there  were  occasional  short  inter- 
vals of  peace,  intervals  just  long  enough  to 
I)revent  the  race  from  perishing  by  famine. 
There  appears  almost  no  evidence  of  even 
the  beginnings  of  mutual  toleration,  let  alone 
comprehension.  The  condition  of  these  cen- 
turies, saj^s  Professor  Blok,  is  that  of  a  war 
of  all  against  all,  with  this  alleviation  that, 
as  time  advances,  more  order  begins  to 
emerge  from  the  chaos. 

To  the  influence  of  the  Crusades  in  aiding 
the  coming  of  better  conditions    Professor 
Blok  is  not  inclined  to  give  as  large  a  por- 
tion  of   credit   as   many   historians   extend. 
The  rise  of  the  cities,  the  amelioration  of 
slavery,    the    development    of    chivalry,    he 
thinks  to  have  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Crusades,  yet  he  is  constrained  to 
concede  the  benefits   which   eventually   en- 
sued to  commerce  and  manufactures  by  the 
arfs  brought  from  the  instructed  East  to  the 
ignorant  and  barbaric  West.    While  thus  do- 
ing scant  justice  to  the  Crusades,  Professor 
Blok  is  inclined   to    give    full    credit  to  the 
value  of  the  monks  in  preserving  some  re- 
spect for  learning  and  the  amenities  of  civil- 
ization during  the  ages  of  ruthless  warfare. 
Surely  these  amenities  were  needed.    War  is 
terrible  enough  under  all  circumstances,  and 
in   those  ages  well  named  the  dark,  when 
Avar   was    practically    incessant   and    might 
was  the  only  acknowledged  right,  there  is 
every  reason  for  gratitude  to  those  who  re- 
membered and  taught  that  there  are  better 
things   than   force,   and   holier   rights   than 
those  of  the  strongest  hand;  to  those  who, 
even  in  the  little  villages  of  remote  Fries- 
land,  preserved  and  taught  the  arts  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  thus  "  kept  the  torch 
of   learning  lighted."       To   the   monks   and 
clergy   architecture  has  always   been  espe- 
cially indebted,  and  the  years  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth    to    the    end    of    the 
fifteenth  century  have  left  us  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  that  noble  art,  while  painting,  mu- 
sic and  even  poetry,  Professor  Blok  thinks, 
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owe  iis  iiiiicli  to  llic  sniii(>  sourco.  In  the 
last  parliciil.ir  lie  mny  not  meet  with  un- 
(inestioniii^'  .issiMit,  but  Professor  Rlok's 
opinions  nii'  alw.ivs  worthy  of  respec^t.  He 
is  ;i  ]);iinstalcinii:,  fnitliful  worker  in  the 
niucli  (MHiuiibercMl  Ii<'hl  of  historical  re- 
search, and  he  is,  besides,  always  an  inter- 
esting- Avriter.  'i'lie  work  of  the  translators 
sometimes  lacks  in  elej::ance  and  in  force  of 
diction.  l)nt  is  ai)i)arently  as  faithful  as  It 
is  simple,  and  free  from  affectations.  So  far 
no  comparison  can  be  made  between  Profes- 
sor Blok's  worlv  and  that  of  other  historians 
of  the  same  land,  who  are  better  known  to 
American  readers,  for  the  latter  had  hardly 
begun  their  serious  labors  at  the  point  where 
this  volume  ends. 


RECENT  MUSICAL  LITERATURE. 
John     Sullivan    Dwight.      A    Biography. 
By    George    Willis    Coohe.       (Boston:    Small, 
Maynard    &    Co.)       Mr.    Cooke    has    redeemed 
from  reproach  a  considerable  group  of  Boston- 
ian  writers  on  music  and  musicians  by  the  ex- 
cellent and  informing  study — at  once  personal, 
literary  and  musical — of  a  man  to  whom  as  an 
influence  in  liis  special  art  America  owes  more 
than  it  realizes  or  can  evei"  pay  by  belated  hon- 
ors.    ]N[i".  W.  F,  Apthorp,  in  one  of  his  volumes 
of  essays,  has  justly  characterized  Dwight  and 
the  work  wrought  by  his  Journal  of  Music;  but 
till  now  there  has  been   no   fuller  and  special 
biography   and   summary   of   one  who — as  well 
was   said   of   Coleridge — possessed    a    "  seminal 
mind."     It  is  true  that  Dwight  and  the  Journal 
of  Music  did  not  advance  toward  many  of  the 
most  vital  and  interesting  developments  of  mod- 
ern music,     l^wigbt  was  a  conservative  to  the 
last.        Passionately    enthusiastic    in    the   great 
evolution  of  the  art  from   Haydn   to  Mendels- 
sohn  and   Schumann,   he  rejected  Wagner  and 
Wagnerisin,  he  demanded  lucid,  obvious  beauty 
in  musical  creation,  he  could  not  arrive  at  in- 
telligent regard  for  the  storm  and  stress  of  the 
extremists  among  the  masters  of  our  own  imme- 
diate period.     His  imperfect  critical  education 
was  blamable  for  this,  as  well  as  his  tempera- 
ment.    But  Dwight  was  a  luminous  power  for 
good  during  a  certain  and   long  period  of  our 
national  education  in  the  art  on  which  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Journal  of  Music  wrote  so  eloquently. 
He    must    never    be    forgotten,     and    that    he 
ceased   to   lead   opinion   must   be   forgiven   him. 
He  was  fearless,  honest,  zealous  and  gifted  with 
high  powers — up   to  a   certain   honorable   meas- 
urement.    His  work  will  follow  him,  decade  by 


decade  and  generation  by  generation,  in  our 
country.  Mr.  Cooke's  memoir  is  one  that  in  its 
l)alance,  ease  of  manner,  and  interest  is  a  model 
memoir.  Every  American  musician  should 
j^now     it. How     Music     Developed:    a 

ClUTICAL   AND    EXPLANATORY    ACCOUNT   OF   THE 

(;]{OWTir  OF  Mooekn  Music.  By  W.  J.  Hen- 
derson. (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.)  This  is  an  extremely  complete,  soli<l 
and  informing  musical  history,  on  the  lines  in- 
dicated l)y  the  sub-title.  Mr.  Henderson  com- 
presses into  less  than  four  hundred  pages  the 
data  and  characterizings  of  a  musical  library. 
There  is  just  now  a  marching  regiment  of  these 
heady  histories  of  the  same  general  aim  and 
contents;  but  none  that  we  have  seen  so  com- 
plete and  well  digested.  It  would  be  a  capital 
text-book  in  our  music  schools,  being  simple  in 
manner,      straightforward      in      didactics      and 

authoritatively       compiled. Music       and 

Poetry:  Essays.  By  Sidney  Lanier.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.)  This  is  the 
latest  volume  in  the  group  of  posthumous  ones 
that  illustrate  the  distinction  of  Mr.  Lanier's 
perceptions  in  esthetics  and  his  elegance  of  man- 
ner in  discussion.  It  has  the  sub-title  "  Some 
Aspects  and  Inter-Relations  of  the  Two  Arts,'' 
but  its  content  does  not  quite  accord  with  as 
definite  an  expectation  as  is  so  aronsed.  The 
book  falls  into  two  pretty  distinct  parts.  The 
first  six  chapters  presenting  a  musical  element, 
are  balanced  by  some  that  in  their  dealing  with 
purely  literary  topics  are  apart  from  their  prede- 
cessors, in  spite  of  the  "  From  Bacon  to  Bee- 
thoven "  study.  The  distinctively  literary 
essays,  while  fragmentary  in  effect,  are  well- 
sorted.  That  on  Bartholomew  Griffin  may  be 
particularized  as  a  sympathetic  presentation  of 
an  English  poet,  neglected  and  charming,  and 
precisely  the  type  that  would  appeal  to  Mr. 
Lanier's  observation. 

RECENT  VERSE. 
WisiiMAKER's  Town.  By  WiUiani  Young. 
(Boston:  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.  Sl.OO.) 
With  an  appreciative  introductory  note  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  this  now  edition  of  a 
notable  little  book  of  poems  is  worthy  to  be  a 
favorite  with  the  few  who  particularly  care  for 
a  certain  semi-heathen  explanation  or  presenta- 
tion of  human  life.  Mr.  Young's  poetry  bears 
the  true  gold  of  genius  in  happy  phrase  and 
cunning  combination.  A  sort  of  nonchalant 
pessimism  is  blended  with  a  fine  dramatic  vigor 
in  sketching  little  pictures  of  life,  mostly  with 
the  sting  of  bitterness  but  half  sheathed  in  ex- 
quisitely modulated  grace  of  diction. The 

Seven  Voices.    By  J.  Hooker  Hamcrsley.     (G, 
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P.  Putnam's  Sons.  J};!.?').)  A  handsome  book, 
profusely  illustrated.  The  i)oetrj'  is  simple, 
easy-flowins,  addressed  to  the  averaj?e  reader. 
Lyrics,  le,£:ends,  descriptive  pieces,  stories,  all 
vsuggested  by  some  feature  or  aspect  of  Nature, 
are  accompanied  by  pictures  more  or  less  illus- 
trative of  the  subjects. Motiier-Song  and 

Child-Song.  Edited  hy  Charlotte  Brewster 
Jordan.  (New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. Jj^l.50.)  This  is  an  excellent  anthology 
of  child-song  and  mother-song.  The  collection 
is  made  up  from  the  very  best  sources  and  in- 
cludes some  of  the  most  tendcn-  and  touching 
poems  ever  written.      The   book   is   beautifully 

printed    and    bound. Under    King    Con- 

STANTINE,  hij  Katrina  Trnsk  (C.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  JfLOO),  is  tlie  fitlh  edition  of  these 
romantic  stories  in  verse,  which  have  for 
their   subjects   picturesque   imaginary    incidents 

of  medieval  English  history. — The  Christ. 

.1  Poetical  Stiidij  of  His  Life  from  Adrent  to 
Asccnsio7i.  By  (J.  ('.  Anringer  and  J.  Oliver 
Smith.  (G.  P.  Pul nam's  Sons.  $1.00.)  The 
l)oets  colla))orating  in  this  book  show  a  sweetly 
devout  spirit  and  a  high  reverence  for  their  sub- 
ject. The  poems,  while  not  intimately  con- 
nected, are  yet  progressively  related  to  the  life 
of  Christ,  each  one  embodying  a  fact  of  history 
or  an  incident  bearing  upon  the  main  topic. 
It  is  thoughtful  and  tender  poetry,  for  the  most, 
part,  filled  with  a  deep  religious  sympathy  and 
glowing  with  the  enthusiasm  of  Christian  aspi- 
ration.  Beneath  Blue  Skies  and  Gray. 

By  Ingram  Crockett.  (New  York:  K.  H.  Rus- 
sell. $1.00.)  Something  like  the  breath  of 
oj)en  fields  and  shady  pasture  lands  comes  out 
of  these  pages.  Mr.  Crockett  is  an  out-of-doors 
poet  who  loves  to  describe  what  he  has  seert 
under  blue  skies  and  gray.  His  style  is  simple 
and  earnest,  his  spirit  gentle  and  sweet,  his 
vision  cleai'.     To  read  his  book  is  to  receive  the 

grace  of  pleasant  things. Kural  Rhymes. 

Hy  Hon.  S.  B.  McManus.  (Cincinnati:  Curts 
i*v:  Jennings.  $1.00.)  Rustic,  without  being 
overloaded  with  "  dialect,"  these  rimes  have  a 
certain  smack  of  the  soil,  a  smack  owing  more 
to  subjects  than  to  style.  Most  of  the  pieces 
are  of  a  fashion  midway  between  Riley's  and 
that  of  Ilugene  Field,  but  the  work  does  not 
compare  with  what  those  exquisite  poets  have 

done. The  Golden  Person  in  the  Heart. 

By  Claude  Fayette  Bragdon.  (Gouverneur, 
New  York,  Brothers  of  the  Book.)  The 
author  of  this  beautiful  little  book  has  a  dis- 
tinct gift  of  terse  and  vivid  expression.  As  an 
artist  in  verse  he  succeeds  notably;  but  orig- 
inality he  neither  aims  at  nor  by  any  chance 
hits.     His   poetry    is   mere   book-echoes — Brah- 


manism,  TolstoT-isin,  Ibsenism  and  the  like 
busy  his  mind.  Indeed,  the  (inal  couplet  of  his 
i)<)ok  seems  an  admiral)ly  ci-itical  self  expres- 
sion— ■ 

*'  So  highly  ijoiisiied  ai"e  our  minds 
That  Truth  in  them  no  lodgment  finds." 

The  Song  of  the  Wave,  and  Other  T'oems. 
Jiy  George  Cahot  Lodge.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.)  Here  is  a  volume  of 
exquisitely  subtle  and  delicatelj'  graceful  verse 
in  which  a  fine  spirit  utters  its  "  criticism  of 
life."  It  is  mostly  melancholy  not<'s  that  we 
hear,  strains  of  unrest  blown  against  the  winds 
and  tides  of  experience,  puffs  of  self-i)ity  amid 
earth's  inexplicable  disappointments.  Mr.  Lodge 
has  the  poet's  touch,  and  the  haunting  timbre 
of  genius  thrills  many  of  his  verses.  His  son- 
nets are,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  work.  They 
brim  over  with  a  most  satisfying  poetic  philter. 

^YESSEx    Poems.      By    Thomas    Hardy. 

(Harper  ifc  Brothers.  $1.75.)  As  in  his  novels 
and  stories,  so  in  bis  verse  Mr.  Thomas  Ilai'dy 
coddles  pessimism  with  extreme  anxiety.  He  is 
an  artist,  not  a  poet ;  for  the  two  may  be  wide 
apart.  In  his  thinking  and  in  the  expression  of 
his  thoughts  he  keeps  the  cold,  earthy  side  of 
life  always  in  view.  Even  when  he  idealizes,  it 
is  but  to  make  an  abstraction  of  the  hard,  stiff 
obstinacies  of  adverse  experience.  His  com- 
mand of  diction,  moreover,  seems  dependent 
upon  and  accuratelj'  limited  by  a  wide  and 
laborious  study  of  disagreeable  and  perverse 
situations  and  conditions.  Here  is  genius  self- 
tethered,  content  with  discontent  and  compla- 
cently gnawing  a  file.  The  book  is  a  curiosity 
of  literature  well  worth  looking  into.  Thirty 
commonplace  drawings  by  the  author  illustrate 
the  poems,  and  the  only  really  admirable  part  of 
the  book  is  a  group  of  ballads,  some  of  which 
rise  to  a  fair  level  of  rough  lyrical  vigor.  In 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  his  songs  of  love  INIr. 
Hardy  harps  on  the  minor  chord. 


IxED  Rock.  By  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1,50.)  \Yith  an 
avowed  purpose  to  picture  the  "  reconstruction 
period,"  Mr.  Page  has,  in  this  story,  gone  over 
the  whole  record  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
moderate  Southerner.  It  was  well  beaten 
straw  for  the  most  accomplished  of  novelists 
to  thresh  over  again  successfully,  and  Mr.  Page 
is  distinctly  not  an  accomplished  novelist,  suc- 
cessful as  he  has  been  with  his  sketches  of  negro 
life.  Two  gifts  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
novel  writer  IMr.  Page  is  but  slenderly  endowed 
with — namely,  constructive  ability  and  style- 
energy.  His  story  lags  in  many  places  and  his 
style'  is  frequently  almost  apathetic.     This  much 
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of    fraiik    fnult   finding   is   necessary ;    but   Red 
h'oclc  hns  many  excellencies. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  story  is,  perhaps, 
its  characterization,  which  comes  by  jerks,  so 
to  speak,  a  bit  here,  a  glimpse  there,  a  flash 
yonder.  Mr.  I*age  can  spurt  well ;  his  swiftly 
penciled  sketches  show  admirable  facility  and 
certainty ;  but  he  lacks  sustained  energy.  We 
can  feel  that  he  has  played  to  a  double  audience, 
the  Northern  and  the  Southern,  but  always  as 
a  Southerner.  In  the  effort  to  be  judicial,  his 
play  of  fairness  seems  a  trifle  labored ;  but 
in  the  end  his  story  leaves  a  decidedly  good  im- 
pression, The  plot,  the  same  old  game  of  love 
between  Northerners  and  Southerners,  is  in  no 
way  original,  but  the  scenes  and  incidents  are 
life-like  and  enjoyable  all  the  way  through.  He 
depicts  negro  life  better  than  the  life  of  the 
whites,  evidently  wich  more  sympathy,  yet  not 
with  fellowship,  rather  with  the  feeling  of  a 
kind  master. 

Upon  the  whole.  Red  Rock  may  be  classed 
with  successful  novels  that  have  no  remarkable 
distinction.  As  literature  the  story  is  fre- 
quently slip-shod.  Mr.  Page  uses  words  with- 
out considering  their  meaning,  as  where  he 
speaks  of  Thurston  "  apparently  espousing 
whatever  the  mother  disapproved  of,"  as  if  she 
had  approved  of  whipping  a  dog  he  would  have 
espoused  it !  Curious  carelessness  like  this  is 
noticeable  all  through  the  book.  Leaving  liter- 
ary art  out  of  the  question,  Red  Rock,  consid- 
ered as  a  faithful  presentation  of  life  and  ex- 
perience in  Virginia  during  the  years  immedi- 
ately following  the  war,  is  history  attractively 
romanced.  The  perspective  is  strong  in  its  at- 
mospheric effect,  and  reconstruction,  such  as  it 
was,  is  removed  to  its  proper  distance.  As  a 
love  story  it  is  not  strikingly  different  from  the 
hundred  and  one  tales  of  the  late  unpleasantness 
already  written. 

There  is  one  feature  of  Mr.  Page's  story  which 
deserves  unqualified  praise.  While  the  picturing 
of  reconstruction  is  condemnatory  to  a  degree 
it  is  truthful  and  does  not  depend  upon  special 
appeal.  The  court  scene,  where  injustice  and 
arrogance  are  met  by  outright  scorn  and  defi- 
ance, is  strongly  dramatic.  Other  scenes  in- 
volving circumstances  of  a  nature  the  most  try- 
ing to  Southern  citizens  during  that  unfor- 
tunate transition  period  are  brought  out  vividly 
and  forcibly.  Indeed,  the  whole  story  is  full  of 
life  presented  almost  photographically.  What 
it  lacks  is  form,  structure,  compactness  and  the 
energy  of  commanding  art ;  what  it  has  in  place 
of  these  is  a  pleasing  air  of  truthfulness  flung 
over  a  series  of  vivid   semi-historical   sketches 


whose  connectloh  with  one  another  is  a  thread 
of  rather  commonplace  romance. 

Things  ob^  Nortiifield  and  Other  Thinoh 
THAT  Should  Ke  in  Every  Church.  By  Rev. 
David  (Jregg,  J). I).  (P].  B.  Treat  &  Co.  GO 
cents.)  This  is  a  stimulating  collection  of  ser- 
mons preached  by  the  pastor  of  the  Lafayette 
Avenue  Church  in  Brooklyn,  when  the  preacher 
was  still  under  the  impression  made  on  him  by 
a  visit  at  Mr.  Moody's  summer  school  at  North- 
field.  They  are  very  suggestive  reading.  They 
will  take  strong  hold  of  the  serious  reader  and 
give  him  something  to  think  about  for  a  long 

time  to   come. The  Everlasting  Arms. 

By  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  President  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society.  A  very  comfort- 
ing, helpful  and  supporting  little  book  on  a 
great  theme  from  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  35 
cents. The  Message  of  Christ  to  Man- 
hood. Being  the  William  Belden  Noble  Lec- 
tures for  1898.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston  and  New  York.  $1.25.)  These  lec- 
tures are  the  introductory  series  delivered  at 
Harvard  on  the  perpetual  foundation  consti- 
tuted in  1898  by  Mrs.  William  Belden  Noble 
as  a  memorial  of  her  husband  and  as  an  at- 
tempt to  carry  on  the  work  which  had  been  the 
supreme  interest  of  his  life,  by  the  perpetual 
foundation  of  a  series  of  lectures  devoted  to  the 
iuterpi'etation,  exposition  and  application  of 
the  life,  mind  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  volume  contains  a  brief  notice  of  the  prom- 
ising life  and  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Noble, 
while  he  was  preparing  for  the  Christian  min- 
istry in  the  Episcopal  Seminary  at  Cambridge. 
The  lectures  are  six  in  number :  "  The  Message 
of  Christ  to  the  Individual  Man,"  Rev.  Prof. 
A.  V.  G.  Allen  ;  "  The  Message  of  Christ  to  Hu- 
man Society,"  Rev.  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody ; 
"The  Message  of  Christ  to  the  Will,"  Rev.  T.  T. 
Munger,  D.D. ;  "  The  Message  of  Christ  to  the 
Scholar,"  Rev.  President  William  De  W.  Hyde, 
D.D. ;  "  The  Message  of  Christ  to  the  Inner 
Life,"  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.D. ;  "  Message 
of  Christ  to  the  Family,"  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  H. 
C.  Potter.  The  topics  and  preachers  in  this 
series  are  another  and  gratifying  indication  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  best  preaching  ability 
of  the  country  is  being  made  use  of  in  the  col- 
lege pulpits. 

The  Golden  Book  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
His  Meditations  Concerning  Himself.  Trans- 
lated Out  of  the  Original  Greek,  with  Notes. 
By  Merie  Casauhon,  B.  of  D.  and  Prelendarie 

of     Christ     Church,      Canterbury. The 

Little  Flowers  of   Saint  Francis.     Newly 
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Translated  Out  of  the  Italian  hy  T.  W.  Arnold. 

The  High  History  of  the  Holy  Graal. 

l^ranslated    from     the     French     hy     Sebastian 

Evans.        (Two   vols.) The     Iliads     of 

Homer.  Translated  According  to  the  Greeks, 
hy  George  Chapman.  (Two  vols.)  These  four 
classics  form  the  most  recent  additions  to  the 
series  of  "  Temple  Classics,"  edited  by  Israel 
Gollancz.  (J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  London;  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.  50  cents  per  vol.) 
Charming  additions  they  are.  Chapman's  we 
have  always  considered  the  best  translation  of 
the  Iliad,  Casaubon's  rendering  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  has  a  quaint  flavor  which  suits  marvel- 
ously  well  with  the  book.  There  is  nothing 
sweeter  in  literature  than  the  TAttle  Flowers  of 
Saint  Francis,  and  all  who  know  and  love 
Tennyson  will  welcome  tliese  two  volumes  of 
The  High  Story  of  the  Holy  Graal,  as  trans- 
lated from  the  original  French.  The  little  vol- 
umes are  gems  of  appropriate  workmanship  in 
type,  binding  and  illustration. 

A  Memorial  of  a  True  Life.  A  Biography 
of  Hugh  McAllister  Beaver.  By  Robert  E. 
Speer.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  $1.00.) 
This  is  the  biography  of  susaintly  young  man, 
traced  by  a  friend  who  grew  up  with 
him,  sympathized  with  him,  and  now  erects 
this  monument  to  his  memory,  more  to 
illustrate  his  faith  than  to  commemorate  his 
name.  Hugh  McAllister  Beaver  was  the  third 
son  of  Governor  Beaver  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  short  life  of  about  twenty-four  years  which 
were  granted  to  him  he  had  matured  wonder- 
fully in  Christian  character  and  in  a  certain 
type  of  spirituality  which  is  among  God's  rarest 
gifts  and  never  fails  to  write  its  impression 
deep  on  other  men  Avhen  it  does  shine  forth. 
Mr.  Speer  feels  this  and  makes  in  this  little  book 
an  effort  to  treasure  up  the  precious  remains  of 
this  young  man's  life.  It  is  indeod  a  marvelous 
record  of  what  divine  grace  can  do. 

Where  to  Educate.  181)8-1899.  A  Guide 
to  the  Best  Private  Schools,  Higher  Institutions 
of  Learning,  etc.,  in  the  United  States.  Edited 
hy  Grace  Poivers  Thomas.  (Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.  $3.00.)  This  is  a  convenient  direct- 
ory to  the  schools,  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  arranged  by  States 
and  prefaced  with  a  paper  by  Arthur  Gilman 
on  Private  Schools,  and  How  to  Teach  English 
in  the  Secondary  School,  by  F.  L.  Knowles. 
Brief  sketches  of  each  institution  are  given, 
with  the  main  characteristic  facts  as  to  each. 
It  is  a  convenient  directory,  fully  illustrated. 
The  editor  has  had  wide  experience  in  educa- 
tional work. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Winston  Churchill,  known  as  author  of 
"  The  Celebrity,"  will  publish  a  new  story — 
"  Kicliard  Carvel  " — in  May. 

.  .  .  .Announcement  has  just  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  editor  of  Literature  is  John  Kend- 
rick  Bangs.  Mr.  Bangs  assumed  the  editorial 
management  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

....Henry  Norman,  who  cables  a  "London 
Letter  "  .to  the  Sunday  Times,  of  New  York,  is 
leaving  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  to  live  in 
the  country  and  work  upon  a  long  promised 
book. 

....Mr.  Quiller  Couch  will  no  longer  write 
the  paragraphs  "  From  a  Cornish  Window,"  for 
the  Pall  Mall  Magazine.  W.  E.  Henley  will 
succeed  him  with  a  series  of  articles  to  be  called 
"  Ex  Libris." 

...."James  Russell  Lowell  and  His 
Friends,"  Edward  Everett  Hale's  reminiscences, 
is  to  appear  in  April,  and  by  mere  coincidence, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.'s,  sketch  of  Lowell,  in 
the  "Beacon  Biographies,"  will  be  published 
during  the  same  month. 

....Prof.  Charles  George  Douglas  Roberts, 
a  late  photograph  of  whom  appears  in  The 
Critic,  was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  18(j0.  Now  a  prose  writer  and  a 
roet  of  growing  reputation,  Mr.  Roberts  has 
been  a  college  professor  apd  a  soldier,  too,  and 
has  always  been  very  fond  of  life  out-of-doors. 

.  .  .  . "  The  Redemption  of  Africa  ;  A  Story  of 
Civilization,"  by  Frederic  Perry  Noble,  will  form 
a  most  important  addition  to  the  annals  of  the 
Dark  Continent.  The  titles  of  the  three  books 
(in  two  volumes)  indicate  its  scope:  "The 
Ancient  and  Medieval  Preparation,"  "  The  Re- 
ligious Partition,"  and  "  The  Expansion  of  Mis- 
sions." I'lie  F.  11.  Revell  Company  plan  to 
imblish  the  work  slioi-(Iy. 

....The  author  of  tlie  "Mr.  Dooley " 
sketches  is  Mr.  Finley  Peter  Dunne,  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal.  Mr.  Dunne 
has  had  wide  experience  in  newspaper  work, 
but  his  bright  and  witty  satire  on  things  Amer- 
ican "  in  peace  and  war,"  lately  collected  and 
published  in  book  form,  has  made  him  the  ob- 
ject of  much  interest.  It  is  related  that  Ad- 
miral Dewey  sent  the  author  word  that  he  en- 
joyed highly  "  Mr.  Dooley's  "  observations  upon 
the  capture  of  Manila. 

....An  Egyptian  papyrus  which  for  many 
years  had  been  lying  among  the  manuscripts  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels,  unappreciated 
and  covered  with  dust,  has  lately  been  deci- 
phered by  a  you.jig  Egyptologist.     It  is  a   frag- 
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iiiciit  of  (lie  "  Uook  of  llic  l)o:ul"  of  the  twen- 
lielh  dynasty,  ]5()()  B.  (J.,  deposited  in  the 
sarcophagus  of  a  priestess  of  Ammou  uamed 
Aon  Sang,  "  The  Living."  A  picture  of  the 
vestal  olTering  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  the  nether 
world  illuminates  the  manuscript. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Saracens.  By 
Ameer  All  Syed.  71/2x5.  pp.  638.  New 
York.     The  Macmillau  Co $3  00 

A  German  Header.  By  Waterman  T.  Hew^ 
ett.  9x6,  pp.  422.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan  Co 1  00 

Don  Quixote.  By  Miguel  De  Cervantes. 
6x4,  pp.  398.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Co 75 

The  Development  of  Thrift.  By  Mary  W. 
Brown.  7yox5,  pp.  222.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan   Co 1  00 

Lord  Cllve.  By  Sir  Alexander  J.  Arbuthnot. 
71^x5,  pp.  318.  New  York :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co 150 

A  History  of  Japanese  Literature.  By  W. 
G.  Aston.      8x51/2,  pp.  408.      New  York  : 

D.  Appleton  &  Co 150 

Report  of  the  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum, Under  the  Direction  of  the  Smith- 
sonian   Institute,    for    the    Year    Ending 

June  30,  1896.  0x6,  pp.  1,107.  Wash- 
ington :  Government  Printing  Office 

Under  Three  Flags  ;  or,  A  Story  of  My  Life. 
By  Geo.  W.  Pepper.  Illustrated.  9x6, 
pp.542.     Cincinnati:  Curts  &  Jennings. .      5  00 

Prinz  Friedrich  von  Homburg.  By  John  S. 
Nollen.  71/2x5,  pp.  166.  Boston  :  Ginn 
&  Co 1  25 

The  Doctrine  of  Zion,  Derived  from  Divin- 
ity Revealed  in  Humanity  by  Immediate 
Visitation  of  God  to  John  Ward,  in  the 
Year  1828.  7%x5,  pp.  171.  Birmingham  : 
G.  H.  Reddalls 1  00 

The  History  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America.  By  C.  H.  Phil- 
lips. 71,^x5,  pp.  247.  Jackson,  Tenn.  : 
Pub.  House  C.  M.  E.  Church 1  00 

An  Anglican  Study  in  Christian  Symbolism. 
By  Elizabeth  C.  Neff.  8x4,  pp.  238.  Cleve- 
land :  The   Helman-Taylor   Co 1  50 

Left   Overs.       By   Mrs.    S.   T.    Rorer.      8x3, 

pp.79.     Philadelphia  :  Arnold  &  Co 50 

Waldnovellen.  By  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt. 
7V'?x5,  pp.  155.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co 35 

Music  and  Musicians.  By  Albert  Lavignac. 
Translated  by  William  Marchant.  Edited 
with  addition  on  music  in  America  by  H. 

E.  Krehbiel.  9x6,  pp.  504.  New  York : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co 3  00 

The  Rapin.  By  Henry  De  Vere  Stacpoole. 
71/2x5,  pp.  303.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co 125 

The  Christian  Conquest  of  Asia.  By  John 
H.  Barrows.  7i/^x5,  pp.  258.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons 1  50 

If  I  Were  a  Man.  By  Harrison  Robertson. 
6x4,  pp.  191.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons 75 

Reconciliation  by  Incarnation.  By  D.  W. 
Simm,  9x6.  pp.  387.  New  Y'ork  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons 3  00 

Pollaks  Aytoun.  By  Rosaline  Massou. 
7%x4,  pp.  156.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons 75 

Quentin  Durward.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
5x4,  pp.  501.  In  two  vols.  New  Y^ork  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     For  set 1  60 

McTeague.  By  Frank  Norris.  7%x5,  pp. 
442.  New  York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Co 1  50 

Two  Men  o'  Mendip.  By  Walter  Raymond. 
71/0x5.  pp.  310.  New  York  :  Doubleday  & 
McClure  Co 1  25 

A  Hungarian  Nabob.  By  Dr.  Maurus  Jokai. 
Translated  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain.  71/2x5,  pp. 
346.  New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Co 1  25 

Rachel.  By  Jane  H.  Findlater.  7i/^x5,  pp. 
207.  New  York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Co ^ 1  25 


Ticssons  from  the  Cro^s.  liy  \tandell 
Crelghton.  IV^xr*,  pp.  i;'.2.  New  York  : 
Thomas  Whittaker 75 

Four  Key- Words  of  Religion.  By  Wm. 
Reed  Huntington.  71/2x5.  pp.  109.  New 
York  :  'i'homas  Whittaker 25 

Authors'  P.irthdays.  By  C.  W.  Bardeen. 
7x5,  pp.  459.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  :  C.  W. 
P.ardeen,   publisher 1  00 

A  Dictionary  to  University  Degrees.  By 
Flavel  S.  Thomas.  7x5,  pp.  109.  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  :  C.  W.  Bardeen,  publisher...      1  00 

A  Memorial  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Cutter.  By 
Ezra  H.  Byington.  71^x5,  pp.  207.  Bos- 
ton :  The  Pilgrim  Press 

The  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  Papers.  By 
Mary  E.  Litchfield.  714x5,  pp.  178.  Bos- 
ton :  Ginn   &  Co 1  00 

The  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  Papers.  By  Wm. 
Henry  Hudson.  7x5,  pp.  208.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co 1  .         .40 

The  Tabernacle.  By  William  Brown.  7x5, 
pp.  315.  Edinburgh  :  Oliphant,  Anderson 
&  Ferrier 88 

A  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature. 
To  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne.  By  Adolphus 
William  Ward.  9x6,  pp.  1,938.  New 
and  revised  edition.  In  three  vols.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.     For  set 9  00 

West  African  Studies.  By  Mary  H.  Kings- 
ley.  With  illustrations  and  maps.  9x6, 
pp.  633.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co..      5  00 

The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class.  By  Thor- 
stein  Vevlen.  9x6,  pp.  402.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Co 2  00 

Value  and  Distribution.  By  Charles  W. 
MacFarlane.  9x6,  pp.  317.  Philadel- 
phia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co 2  50 

Hawaii  Nei.  By  Mabel  C.  Craft.  Illus- 
trated. 71/0x5,  pp.  197.  San  Francisco : 
William  Doxey 1  50 

Imperium  in  Imperio.  By  Sutton  E.  Griggs. 
7x5,  pp.  265.  Cincinnati :  The  Editor  Pub- 
lishine:  Co 1  00 

By  His  Life.  By  Matthew  Hale  Houston. 
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EDITORIALS. 


NATIONAL  TAXATION  AND  THE 
TREASURY. 

The  Fifty-fifth  Cougress  appropriated  a 
great  sum  of  money.  For  some  years  the  na- 
tion's outgo  has  exceedeil  its  income,  ajid 
hundreds  of  millions  have  been  borrowed  to 
fill  tlie  gap.  The  deficit  for  eight  months 
(ending  with  February)  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  is  nearly  $100,000,000.  Some  say  that 
before  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  the 
gold  reserve  fund  will  be  invaded,  unless  the 
Treasury  shall  borrow  more,  and  that  the  new 
Congress  will  be  compelled  to  devise  new 
taxes.  Are  they  right?  Let  us  see.  We 
shall  have  to  use  some  figures.  The  last 
Congress  appropriated  in  two  years  $1,566,- 
890,000,  but  both  parties  agree  in  saying  that 
$482,562,000  should  be  charged  to  the  war 
with  Spain.  The  remainder  exceeds  by 
about  $40,000,000  the  appropriations  of  the 
preceding  two  years.  The  Fifty-fifth  Con- 
gres  should  have  been  economical  in  ex- 
penses not  connected  with  the  war.  It  was 
not,  and  we  cannot  expect  a  reduction  here- 
after. 

A  few  days  before  adjournment  Mr.  Can- 
non, chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  predicted  that  the  deficit  for 
the  year,  including  $20,000,000  for  Spain, 
would  be  $179,000,000.  There  was  then  in 
the  Treasury  a  balance  of  $274,000,000  (in- 
cluding the  gold  reserve),  which  has  since 
been  reduced  to  $263,000,000.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  at  the  beginning  of  next  year,  on 
July  1,  the  Treasury  would  have  about  $100,- 
000,000  in  addition  to  the  reserve.  Some  au- 
thorities coula  see  only  $90,000,000  and  were 
confident  that  next  year's  deficit  would  much 
more  than  eat  this  up.  They  could  see  the 
Treasury  compelled  to  dip  into  the  gold  re- 
serve fund  long  before  the  end  of  that  year. 
But  the  oiitlook  is  not  so  dark  as  that:  in- 
deed, it  is  much  brighter  than  it  seemed  to 
Mr.  Cannon. 

This  year's  deficit  will  probably  be  luucli 
less  than  $179,000,000,  for  recently  there  has 
t>een  ^  marked  increase  of  receipts,  and  the 


war  expenses  are  said  to  be  falling.  If  it 
should  be  $160,000,000  the  Treasury  would 
begin  next  year  with  something  more  than 
,>100,000,000  in  free  cash.  The  Secretary 
hopes  to  have  $125,000,000.  No  one  can  tell 
how  much  the  Government  will  run  behind 
next  year,  but  there  are  indications  now 
that  the  deficit  will  be  small.  Mr.  Dockery, 
the  leading  Democrat  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  predicted  a  shortage  of  $100,- 
000,000,  but  the  recent  growth  of  customs 
and  internal  revenue  receipts  leads  the  Sec- 
retary to  think  that  the  income  may  nearly 
equal  the  outgo.  He  will  begin  the  year  with 
from  $100,000,000  to  $125,000,000  free  cash, 
for  he  is  soon  to  receive  about  $12,000,000  on 
account  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  debt. 
He  will  not,  it  is  said  by  those  who  ought 
to  know,  permit  this  balance  to  fall  below 
$70,000,000  (in  addition  to  the  gold  fund), 
And  he  has  power  to  replenish  it  in  two  ways 
—by  selling  the  notes  which  represent  $58,- 
000,000  of  the  Central  Pacific  debt,  or  by 
borrowing  on  temporary  ceri;ificates  of  in- 
debtedness up  to  the  sum  of  $100,000,000.  He 
will  do  one  or  the  other,  it  is  asserted, 
if  the  cash  which  protects  the  gold  reserve 
falls  below  $70,000,000.  He  does  not  expect 
that  it  will  fall  to  those  figures  next  year. 
The  Secretary  may  be  disappointed,  but  he 
will  be  able  to  guard  the  gold  fund  until 
.July,  1900,  and  may  do  it  without  borrowing. 
The  gloomy  predictions  of  those  who  foresee 
that  Congress  must  speedily  issue  bonds  or 
impose  new  taxes  to  preserve  tlie  fund  are 
not  warranted  by  the  facts  and  probabilities. 
But  Ave  should  begin  without  delay  to  con- 
sider new  projects  of  taxation  or  radical 
changes  in  old  ones.  For  six  years  the  nation's 
expenses  have  exceeded  its  receipts.  Since  1893 
the  interest-bearing  debt  has  been  increased  by 
more  than  $400,000,000,  and  the  annual  inter- 
est charge  from  $22,800,000  to  about  $37,000,- 
000,  or  by  more  than  60  per  cent.  As  we 
liave  been  adding  to  the  debt,  the  law  which 
HMiuires  a  sinking  fund  payment  of  about 
$50,000,000  a  year  has  bei'n  ignored.  The 
Government  has  been  doing  bqsiijegs  on  bor- 
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rowod  n)()ii(\v;  nil  of  Ihc  'rreasury's  present 
cash  fund  of  ^2(h\,{)()(imH)  is  tlio  proeoeds  of 
Io;ms.  W'v  should  stop  borrowing?  for  cur- 
rent ordinary  (expenses  and  provide  a  suffi- 
cient income. 

'riic  ad(!itional  receipts  will  be  obtained  by 
internal  taxation.  We  cannot  rely  hereafter 
ni)on  a  tariff  on  imported  goods.  The  devel- 
opment of  our  industries  has  cut  down  the 
imports  and  enlarged  our  exports,  which  now 
s(>ck  markets  abroad.  To  open  new  outlets 
for  our  products  and  to  facilitate  the  sale  of 
them  in  foreign  lands  we  shall  be  inclined 
to  euter  into  reciprocal  agnvments  which  will 
tend  still  further  to  reduce  our  own  tariff  re- 
ceipts. New  duties  on  raw  materials  would 
hamper  our  exporting  manufacturers.  The 
nation's  military  and  naval  expenses  will 
hereafter  be  uiuch  larger  than  in  the  past, 
and  while  our  new  possessions  should  soon 
be  self-supporting,  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect a  growth  of  expenditures.  The  taxes 
of  the  War  Revenue  act  will  not  be  repealed 
for  some  years  to  come,  and  we  should  be- 
gin to  regard  many  of  them  as  permanent. 
It  is  already  suggested  that  the  system 
should  be  extended  to  reach  persons  who 
are  not  now  affected  directly  by  it.  Eventu- 
ally we  shall  he  compelled  to  study  the  in- 
ternal tax  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Con- 
tinental Europe,  and  to  use  some  features  of 
them.  The  needs  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
demands  of  •;  popular  majority  may,  by  and 
by,  cause  the  imposition  of  an  income  tax 
after  constitutional  obstacles  shall  have 
been  removed.  The  condition  of  the  Treas- 
ury can  scarcely  fail  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  to  projects  for 
so  adjusting  taxation  that  it  will  supply  the 
needs  of  the  Government.  A  new  and  higher 
protective  tariff  will  not  suthce.  It  would 
reduce  receipts  and  retard  the  development 
of  exporting  industries.  The  legislator  at 
Washington  must  now  turn  to  other  methods 
and  other  fields  of  taxation. 


WHY  WE  STUDY  GREEK. 

Senator  Hoar's  testimony  to  the  value  of 
classical  studies,  and  especially  of  Greek,  is 
that  of  experience  and  observation.  It  is 
that  sort  of  inductive  evidence  that  is  most 
convincing.  Few  men  have  had  better  op- 
portunities to  observe,  and  be  declares  that  a 


college  training,  and  especially  a  classical 
training,  tlie  kind  flint  cni'iics  with  it  the  dis- 
cipline of  trnnslntion  from  (Jreek  and  Latin 
into  English,  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  one 
who  wishes  to  secure  success  in  public  life. 
Barring  magnificent  exceptions,  like  that  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  best  use  and  command 
of  the  English  language  is  attained  by  those 
who  study  it  critically  by  comparison  with 
the  classical  tongues.  From  this  induction 
ho.  draws  the  easy  conclusion  that  those 
whose  business  it  will  be  to  speak  to  tin? 
l)ul)lic  ouglit  not  in  their  coll<>ge  course  to  be 
citiicr  eucoiuaged  or  permitted  to  elect  other 
studies  to  the  exclusion  of  this  most  impor- 
tant if  not  always  attractive  and  never  easy 
portion  of  the  curriculum. 

While  the  evidence  of  experience  is  of  the 
first  importance,  and  while  the  better  com- 
mand of  the  English  language  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  classical  study,  yet  another  rea- 
son, less  immediately  practical  and  often  un- 
lecognized,  really  controls  in  the  pre-emi- 
nence given  to  classical  studies.  It  is  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  classic  lands,  and  espe- 
cially of  Greece,  in  the  history  of  the  world's 
civilization. 

If  one  wants  to  get  a  true  idea  of  the  or- 
derly movement  of  the  solar  system  he  must 
in  imagination  place  himself  at  its  center. 
From  the  earth  the  planets  seem  to  move  in 
confusing  epicycles,  now  forward  and  now 
backward;  transport  yourself  to  the  sun,  and 
every  movement  is  forward  and  orderly.  So 
if  one  would  understand  the  religioue  move- 
ments of  the  world,  he  must  plant  himself, 
not  in  Mecca  or  Delhi,  but  in  Jerusalem; 
only  from  Jerusalem  can  religious  forces  be 
computed  and  weighed. 

Quite  as  true  is  it  that  Greece  is  central  to 
all  the  world's  civilization,  literature  and  art. 
Because  culture,  for  which  we  go  to  college, 
has  for  its  purpose  the  study  of  civilization, 
literature  and  art,  we  have  to  go  to  Greece 
to  get  our  bearings  and  comprehend  their 
forces  and  currents.  Before  Greece  there 
was  only  imperfect,  groping  civilization,  only 
brutal  or  conventional  art,  only  unconscious 
and  unstudied  literature.  Human  genius 
never  culminated  in  Egypt  or  Babylonia. 
Syria  and  Palestine  reached  no  higher  level. 
India  and  China  scarcely  rose  above  a  culti- 
vated barbarism.    Greece  first  saw  clearly 
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ami  utk'iod  what  was  boaiililul.  and  made 
poetry,  history  and  philosophy,  and  the 
various  forn)s  of  art,  actual  even  up  to  the 
ideal  standard.  Because  (treece  invented 
all  we  want  to  study,  except  religion  and 
pl\ysical  science,  we  must  begin  our  studies 
:alt  Greece. 

Still  further,  from  the  time  of  Pericles  to 
■this  day  no  new  and  independent  civiliza- 
tion has  orisrinated.  Greece  has  been  the 
mother  of  every  other  national  civilization 
that  the  world  has  seen.  That  of  Rome  was 
as  truly  the  child  of  that  of  Greece  as  the 
^^neid  was  child  of  the  Odyssey,  and  when 
the  Dark  Ages  began  to  lighten  the  dawn 
came  out  of  the  Greek  East  in  the  Renais- 
sance of  classic  art  and  literature.  Italy, 
I^Yance,  Germany,  England,  all  Europe  kin- 
dled into  a  sudden  fervor  of  enthusiasm  for 
learning,  and  that  learning  all  classical.  If 
•one  doubts  it,  let  him  read  Milton's  masterly 
1:reatise  on  "  Education."  Let  him  look  to 
^ee  wliere  Michel  Angelo  found  his  models. 

Into  the  deep  fountain  of  Greek  culture  all 
ftiistoric  streams  converged,  whether  Egyp- 
»tian,  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Pheplcian,  or 
'Asianic;  out  of  that  fountain  all  rivers  have 
(diverged  to  many  lands.  If  we  would  un- 
derstand the  world's  history  we  must  go 
back  to  little  Attica;  we  must  stand  on  the 
Acropolis.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
study  of  Greek  history,  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  the  Greek  writers,  can  never  be- 
come obsolete.  The  man  of  letters  will  al- 
ways be  the  man  who  has  studied  Greek. 


CHINA  TO  BE  PARTITIONED? 

The  partition  of  China  draws  measurably 
nearer.  Several  things  combine  to  make  this 
evfdent.  First,  unquestionably,  is  the  in- 
herent weakness  of  the  Empire  itself.  It  is 
juanifest,  as  never  before,  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  little  more  that  a  weathercock, 
which  will  turn  in  any  direction  accoifling 
to  tlie  strongest  influences  that  for  the  time 
being  are  felt  at  Peking.  Tl»e  last  demand 
of  Italy  is  an  excellent  illustration.  Italy 
has  no  direct  interest  in  the  East.  Her 
China  trade  is  practically  worthless.  Her 
army  and  navy  are  so  weak  that  she  has 
already  had  intimations  from  her  associates 


in  I  lie  Triplo  Alliance  that  her  interests  were 
scarcely  worth  considering;  and  when  she 
objected  to  entering  the  conference  at  The 
Hague  if  the  Vatican  were  represented,  there 
are  indications  that  she  might  have  been  al- 
lowed to  withdraw  had  not  England  said 
that  if  Italy  went  she  would  leave,  too.  Her 
Africa  experiment  has  proved  such  a  failure 
that  there  is  already  talk  of  her  yielding 
Erythrea  to  England.  Yet  this  power,  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  asserting  itself  against 
even  Abyssinia,  takes  on  a  bold  front  against 
the  Chinese  Empire,  and  without  even  the 
pretext  of  a  grievance  calls  for  not  only  a 
valuable  concession,  but  an  apology  for  an 
alleged  discourtes3^  Evidently  China,  as  an 
Empire,  is  a  negligable  quantity. 

Another  indication  is  the  agreement  re- 
ported to  have  been  made  between  the  tw^o 
PoAvers  most  interested  in  Chinese  affairs, 
Russia  and  England.  Again  these  tw^o  have 
clashed  pens,  if  not  swords,  and  this  time  it 
is  Russia  that  has  yielded.  England  is  to 
finance  the  Newchwang  railroad,  and  is  to 
have  an  English  director.  Russia,  however, 
enters  a  respectful  protest,  and  waives  not  a 
jot  of  her  claims  to  Manchuria  as  her  legiti- 
jiinte  sphere  of  influence  for  the  present  and 
of  rule  in  the  future.  ^lean while  the  Taotal 
of  Shanghai,  who  had  been  too  complaisant 
to  the  French  Consul  to  suit  his  English  as- 
sociate, lias  been  dismissed,  but  the  French- 
jiian,  having  failed  to  get  his  desired  exten- 
sion, has  joined  hands  with  the  Russian  to 
prevent  any  general  increase  of  the  foreign 
settlements  in  which  all  shall  share  alike. 
Amid  all  this  comes  the  Belgian  claim,  tho 
the  report  is  not  fully  confirmed,  for  a  con- 
c(  ssion  at  Hankau  so  that  the  Liu  Han  road 
from  Peking  maj'  have  its  terminus  in  ter- 
ritory that  the  Belgian  syndicate,  which  fur- 
nishes the  capital,  can  control. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  condition  of  things 
cannot  continue  indefinitely.  Some  under- 
standing must  be  reached.  An  understand- 
ing with  China  is  impossible,  now,  whatever 
might  have  Innni  the  case  had  the  young 
EmjxM'or  siicciMMlcd  in  establishing  the  re- 
t'oi-)iis  on  which  he  set  his  heart.  There  re- 
mains simply  an  agreement  between  the 
Powers  directly  interested  in  China.  The 
nature  of  such  an  agreement  Avill  depend 
upon  whether  it  is  the  political  or  commer- 
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rial  interests  that  sluill  control.  England's 
interests  are  purely  commercial.  It  makes 
no  essential  difference  to  her  what  particular 
form  of  government  exists  in  a  particular 
locality  so  long  as  there  is  local  security,  and 
her  merchants  are  free  to  carry  on  their 
business  and  introduce  her  manufactures. 
Russia's  interests  on  the  other  hand  are 
])rimarily  political.  She  needs  Manchuria 
for  the  development  of  Siberia,  and  her 
whole  system  of  internal  development  is  so 
closely  interwoven  with  her  system  of  gov- 
ernment that  she  cannot  work  with  or  under 
local  authorities  whom  she  cannot  control. 
For  her  a  territorial  agreement  is  the  only 
possible  satisfactory  one,  and  that  means 
partition.  For  England  partition  means  ad- 
ditional territorial  responsibilities,  increased 
expense  and  a  burden,  tinant*ial  and  admin- 
istrative, from  which  it  is  no  wonder  tliat 
she  recoils. 

It  is  matter  of  regret  that  in  this  agree- 
ment the  United  States  has  no  voice.  We 
wish  that  we  might  stand  with  Great 
Britain  for  the  "  open  door  "  that  shall  bring 
to  the  Chinese  people' tjDe  best  that  the  world 
has  to  give,  including  the  possibility  of  re- 
habilitation as  a  nation.  That,  hoAvever, 
seems  for  the  time  being  impossible,  and  we 
must  be  content  to  watch  with  sympathy,  if 
not  with  active  co-operation,  the  result 
which  all  who  have  studied  the  history  of 
England  and  Russia  in  Asia  have  long  recog- 
nized as  inevitable.  It  may  be  delayed,  but 
the  trend  of  their  development  is  inevitably 
toward  a  meeting  of  their  frontiers.  The 
dying  nations  will  yield  to  those  that  have 
still  the  vigor  of  life,  and  whether  they  wish 
it  or  not,  the  great  forces  of  civilization  are 
bound  first  to  enfold  and  then  to  absorb  the 
races  that  will  not  accept  their  principles. 


SECULAR    AND    RELIGIOUS 
CALLINGS. 

Some  of  our  secular  contemporaries,  and 
especially  the  New  York  Siin,  take  advantage 
of  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  probable  acceptance  of  the 
chair  of  English  Literature  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity to  tell  us  that  such  a  transfer  from 
the  pulpit  to  the  teacher's  office  indicates  a 
weakening  of  the  faith  in  the  importance  of 


religion.  They  tell  us  that  if  a  minister  can 
consent  to  cease  preaching  the  gospel  it  is  a 
proof  that  his  spirit  has  become  secular,  and 
that  he  ought  immediately  to  go,  as  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  goes,  into  a  secular  occupation. 
Whether  it  is  a  zeal  for  religious  faith  that 
inspires  these  criticisms  we  will  not  say; 
but  the  notion  involved  may  claim  a  bit  of 
attention. 

It  is  no  new  dev(?lopment  that  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel  should  become  a  teacher;  in- 
deed, it  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  just 
what  w^as  to  be  expected.  The  preacher's 
office  and  the  teacher's  office  have  been  re- 
garded as  substantially  the  same,  and  if 
there  is  any  divorce  between  them  in  public 
estimation  it  is  a  new  and  not  an  old  phase. 
Not  so  very  long  ago  the  teaching  body  was 
mainly  clerical,  and  such  is  still  the  fact  to 
a  very  great  extent.  The  masters  of  Eton 
and  Harrow^  are  taken  from  the  ranks  of 
clergymen,  and  they  go  from  the  master's 
desk  to  the  Episcopal  bench.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chnrch,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
developed  the  art  of  ecclesiastical  proprieties, 
the  teachers  are  nearly  all  clerics,  or  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male. The  Jesuits  have  been  models  of  de- 
votion to  their  religious  ideals,  and  they 
have  always  been,  and  they  still  are,  a  great 
teaching  order.  They  think  they  honor  re- 
ligion by  putting  their  members  to  this  serv- 
ice, and  their  members  are  famous  in  clas- 
sical studies,  in  historj^  science  and  litera- 
ture. 

Nor  is  this  idea  that  a  clergyman  may  best 
serve  God  and  his  generation  as  a  teacher 
confined  to  the  Roman  and  Anglican  com- 
munions; it  is  similarly  prevalent  among  all 
the  Protestant  bodies.  Germany  has  a  mul- 
titude of  clerical  teachers  in  her  universities 
and  schools.  It  has  always  been  the  custom 
in  this  country  to  choose  ministers  of  the 
gospel  as  pre-eminently  belonging  to  the 
learned  profession,  as  presidents  of  colleges 
and  teachers  in  no  matter  what  department 
of  learning.  It  w'ould  be  hard  to  find  a  col- 
lege graduate  Avho  has  not  been  taught  by 
ministers.  To  speak  of  one  who  leaves  the 
pulpit  to  accept  a  professor's  chair  as  dis- 
loyal to  liis  religious  duty  is  a  contradiction 
of  what  has  long  been  the  common  consent 
of  the  Church  and  the  world. 
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And  tliis  coniinon  consent  is  right.  Tlic 
pieacliing-  profession  has  been  a  teaching 
profession  ever  sincH?  our  Lord  said,  "  Go 
teach  all  nations."  From  the  point  of  view  of 
Christian  faith  and  service  the  teacher  of  a 
class  of  youth  can  often  exert  as  strong  a  re- 
ligious influence  as  the  occupant  of  the  pul- 
pit. The  utterance  of  familiar  instruction  is 
often  quite  as  effective  as  platform  orator3\ 
The  teaching  will  often  be  quite  as  positively 
religious,  and  the  opportunities  for  personal 
influence  are  more  intimate. 

The  indirect  religious  influence  of  a  teacher 
may  be  stronger  than  the  direct  influence  of 
the  preacher.  To  be  sure  he  is  not  talking 
religion  all  the  time,  but  he  is  putting  his 
religious  convictions  into  what  he  says  and 
giving  it  color  and  direction.  Further  than 
this,  he  is  speaking  to  his  pupils  perhaps 
an  hour,  perhaps  two  hours,  for  five  or  six 
days  in  the  week,  while  the  preacher  speaks 
on  Sundays.  Into  the  teacher's  instruction 
goes  all  his  faith,  and  all  the  weight  of 
character  which  the  pupil  nas  discovered  in 
him,  and  which  adds  its  silent  power  to  what 
his  voice  speaks.  There  is  no  better  point 
of  vantage  which  a  minister  can  occupy— 
and  all  the  world  knows  it— than  that  of  a 
teacher  who  concentrates  all  his  intellectual 
and  all  his  moral  power  on  the  molding  of 
the  opinions  and  purposes  of  youth. 

Let,  then.  J)r.  Van  Dyke  go  to  Trinceton 
University  with  a  good  conscience.  He  is 
backed  by  all  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
the  Christian  Church,  which  has  always 
tostered  education  and  called  its  wisest  men 
to  the  teacher's  oflice.  Let  him  go  not 
merely  to  teach  English  literature,  but  to 
make  men  who  will  honor  the  ideals  of 
Christian  character.  He  will  be  false  to  his 
profession  as  a  teacher  of  Christianity  and 
morals  if  he  sinks  to  a  mere  bibliographer,  to 
a  recorder  of  successive  styles  and  current 
drifts,  and  does  not  care  to  direct  opinion 
and  purpose  as  well  as  to  cram  the  memory 
with  facts  or  to  dissect  the  qualities  of  style. 
What  has  made  him  an  ethical  teacher  in  the 
pulpit  4vill  make  him  an  ethical  teacher  in 
the  university.  The  conscience  which  has 
controlled  him  here  will  control  him  there, 
and  the  opportunity  will  be  no  less.  The 
literature  whose  great  works  he  will  de- 
scribe to  his  pupils  is  pre-eminently  Chris- 


liiin,  and  its  lessons  such  a   man  as  he  can 
best  teach. 


WAR  AND  LITERATURE. 

War  at  its  best  is  a  great  evil;  but  some- 
times it  serves  us  well  in  ways  unforeseen, 
and  with  results  unexpected.  A  glance  at 
current  literature,  and  a  reference  to  what 
was  current  two  or  three  years  ago,  will  dis- 
cover a  radical  change,  not  only  in  moral 
tone,  but  in  structural  and  imaginative  form. 
The  blast  of  war  has  had  the  force  to  shock 
human  nature  to  its  profoundest  depths;  it 
has,  if  we  may  use  the  terms  of  science, 
caused  a  rearrangement  of  atoms  by  which 
vision,  apprehension,  taste  and  judgment 
have  been  renewed  and  freshened.  In  ap- 
pealing to  men  through  their  sense  of  pa- 
triotism, in  stirring  their  courage,  in  brac- 
ing their  faith  in  themselves,  in  awaking  a 
large  sympathy  and  a  masterful  resentment, 
the  trumpets  and  drums  have  done  much 
to  banish  from  our  minds  the  pestilential 
conditions  which  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
brook  and  even  encourage  a  literature  reek- 
ing with  evil. 

Whenever  art  becomes  too  familiar  with 
the  shady  side  of  commercial  methods,  as  it 
somehow  always  seems  to  do  in  the  course 
of  a  long  period  of  peace,  it  more  and  more 
partakes  of  unconscionable  things  and 
groM^s  flabby,  sapless  and  toxic.  The  world's 
imagination  shares  the  sordid  passion  for 
mere  gain,  and  that  at  any  sacrifice  of  taste, 
conscience,  morals.  It  needs  some  epoch- 
making  change  in  popular  attention,  temper 
and  aspiration  to  disinfect  the  whole  area 
of  life.    Then  comes  war. 

This  great  scourge  laid  fiercely  upon  the 
world's  back  emphasizes,  as  nothing  else 
could,  the  sins  that  it  is  meant  to  punish  us 
for;  and  at  the  same  time  it  releases  con- 
science and  a  whole  legion  of  long-confined 
impulses  tow^ard  heroic  reforms.  We  real- 
ize death,  and  suffering  ^vorse  than  death; 
we  see  the  real  grandeur  of  human  self-sac- 
rifice; brotherhood  reveals  itself;  sisterhood 
takes  on  a  heavenly  robe  and  aureole  in  the 
nursing  camp;  pessimism  disappears;  life  is 
worth  living;  death  has  its  splendor. 

Such  a  sudden  and  radical  change  in  our 
point  of  view  cannot  fail  to  show  itself  in 
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our  art  as  it  surely  does  in  oiir  life.  Tolstoi's 
flabby  doctrine  of  absolute  non-resistance  of 
evil,  Zola's  apotlieosis  of  filtli,  Tliomas  Har- 
dy's sneers  at  tlie  lioliest  luinian  ties,  the 
flood  of  diseased  fiction— all  may  still  exist. 
but  in  utter  impotence  to  affect  current  taste 
or  the  dominant  aspiration.  The  splendid 
Wave  of  revolt  against  the  criminal  forces  of 
art  and  life  has  even  lifted  Zola  on  high,  so 
that,  for  the  moment  at  least,  he  looks  like  a 
moral  hero. 

We  must  not  say  tliat  war  lias  done  this. 
War  is  but  a  manifestation  of  the  revolt  of 
conscience.  Revolutions  briug  wars,  just  as 
conditions  of  temperature  bring  destructive 
storms.  We  are  not  confined  in  our  rear- 
rangement of  elements  to  the  area  of  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines — they  are  not 
our  largest  increment.  We  are  reshaping 
ourselves  inwardly  for  a  wider,  a  purer  and 
a  better  life,  and  for  a  fresh  and  wholesome 
art. 


BOSTON  CHARITIES. 

If  one  is  tempted  to  be  pessimistic  he  can- 
not do  better  than  to  take  up  the  latest  edi- 
tion, the  fourth,  of  the  Directory  of  the 
Charitable  and  Beneficent  Organizations  of 
Boston,  and  spend  one  or  two  solid  hours  in 
reading  it.  He  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  admirable  arrangement,  the  clear,  suc- 
cinct statements,  the  copious  indexes  (one 
even  to  the  handsome  advertising)  and  the 
general  excellent  make-up  of  the  book;  but 
these  are  external. 

It  is  the  informing  spirit  that  illumines 
the  whole  and  that  makes  one  think  better 
of  his  kind,  that  should  sweeten  the  sourest 
heart  and  turn  the  reader  into  an  optimist. 

Probably  other  cities  might  make  almost 
as  good  a  showing,  but  they  do  not.  The 
New  York  Directory  of  Charities  follows  in 
the  same  line;  but  that  city  is  more  of  a 
wilderness  and  no  list  of  its  charities  could 
be  so  compressed  and  ready-to-the-hand  as 
this  latest  Boston  book,  with  its  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pages  of  assorted  and 
classified  information. 

A  directory  is  rather  stupid  reading,  but 
this  is  a  notable  exception.  One  can  in  these 
pages  trace  the  possible  history  of  humanity, 
single   specimens   of   it   at   least,    from    the 


cradle  to  the  grave.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
the  Fragment  Society,  which  for  eighty- 
three  years  has  been  giving  out  little  bundles 
of  clothing  for  new-born  babies,  whose 
mothers  would  otherwise  have  none.  Thefe 
are  in  Boston  societies  enough  to  take  that 
child,  born  eighty-three  years  ago,  and  care 
tor  it  in  every  stage  of  its  existence  till  the 
worn  out  body  is  laid  away  to  rest. 

Better,  however,  than  the  societies  that 
offer  charity  to  those  in  need,  are  the  many 
Mhicli  stand  for  education,  for  recreation, 
for  social  improvement,  for  inculcating  hu- 
manity and  morality  and  for  thrift.  Very 
interesting  is  it  to  see  how  carefully  these 
are  organized,  and  by  comparing  dates  to 
learn  that  the  latter  have  apparently  in- 
creased out  of  proportion  to  those  of  the 
former,  showing  that  self-respect  and  self- 
support  are  more  encouraged  than  depend- 
ence on  either  private  or  public  charity. 

The  legal  suggestions  and  the  epitome  of 
the  laws  applying  to  dwellings  are  features 
that  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  remark- 
able book  and  increase  yet  more  strongly 
the  conviction  that  things  are  growing  bet- 
ter in  this  world  along  with  civilization. 
What  a  ditferent  place,  for  example,  will  that 
far  eastern  town  be  when  a  companion  to 
this  volume  can  appear  from  the  capital  of 
liUzon  ! 

It  is  an  excellent  commentary  on  the  value 
of  the  Associated  Charities  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  an  invaluable  reference  book— 
w^hich  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  stu- 
dent of  social  reform— w^as  carried  through 
by  the  central  oflace  of  that  society  in  our 
neighboring  city. 


Two  years  ago  what  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Allen  law  was  passed  by  the  Illinois 
Legislature.  It  was  designed  to  permit  an 
extension  of  the  franchises  of  the  Chicago 
street  railroad  companies  for  fifty  years  un- 
der very  easy  conditions.  It  is  the  common 
belief  in  Chicago  that  not  less  than  $700,000 
was  paid  for  this  legislation.  When  a  cor- 
rupt council  in  that  city  attempted  to  do  its 
share  of  the  foul  work  by  extending  the 
franchises,  there  was  a  remarkable  popular 
uprising.  Those  were  the  days  when  citi- 
zens wore  on  their  coats,  as  a  decoration,  a 
ininiature  hangman's  noose  as  a  warning  to 
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corrupt  nldcriiu'ii.  Tho  coinpanlos  were  do- 
foatod,  and  last  week  the  Allen  bill,  at  the 
demand  of  the  people  of  Chicago,  was  re- 
j)ealed  by  the  Legislature.  There  was  only 
one  negative  vote.  But  while  the  people 
were  successful  in  preventing  new  encroach- 
ments, they  are  not  stitistied  with  the  old 
conditions.  The  contest  has  brought  support 
to  those  Avho  say  that  municipalities  should 
own  their  "  public  utilities."  This  doctrine 
is  the  platform  on  which  ex-Governor  Alt- 
geld  stands  as  an  independent  candidate  for 
Mayor.  It  is  gaining  ground  in  other  cities, 
wherever  railway  or  lighting  corporations 
display  greed  and  a  cynical  disregard  for  the 
public.  The  contest  now^  going  on  in  New 
York  between  the  railway  companies  and 
the  residents  of  Amsterdam  avenue  in- 
creases the  number  and  influence  of  those 
who  call  for  municipal  ownership.  The 
question  is  no  longer  one  of  the  cost  of  serv- 
ice. The  repeated  corruption  of  State  and 
municipal  legislatures  by  corporations  which 
have  acquired  great  wealth  by  the  use  of 
public  franchises  furnishes  an  argument  for 
municipal  ow^nership  w^hich  is  constantly 
gaining  force  with  the  people.  In  the  Am- 
sterdam avenue  case  there  may  be  seen  on 
the  part  of  the  companies  that  contempt  for 
popular  sentiment,  that  disregard  for  the 
safety  of  human  life,  and  that  exertion  of  in- 
fluence over  legislators  w^hicli  have  caused 
popular  indignation  elseAvhere  in  similar  con- 
tests and  stimulated  the  movement  for  mu- 
nicipal ownership.  But  it  is  in  the  Central 
West  that  the  drift  of  public  opinion  more 
clearly  sets  in  that  direction,  and  especially 
in  the  cities  where  Governor  Pingree  and 
Mayor  Jones  have  fought  sturdily  and  suc- 
cessfully for  the  public  good. 


The  average  American  reader  probably 
has  little  more  comprehension  of  the  ritual- 
istic question  that  is  agitating  England  so 
seriously  than  the  English  teacher  had  of 
the  situation  in  our  civil  war  when  she  asked 
why  they  did  not  "  cut  a  canal  between  the 
North  and  South  and  let  the  South  go."  To 
give  as  fair  as  possible  a  view  of  the  contro- 
versy we  publish  this  week  an  article  from 
the  Nonconformist  standpoint  and  hope  to 
follow  it  by  others  representing  the   Evan- 


gelical and  High  Church  Episcopal  views. 
To  many  the  whole  (juestion  seems  to  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  absurdity.  If  some 
people  want  to  go  to  a  confessional,  l)uni  in- 
cense, light  altar  lights,  etc.,  why  sliould 
they  not  do  so  ?  If  others  do  not  like  it  let 
them  go  elsewhere.  Each  man  to  his  liking. 
That  is  the  way  we  do;  why  should  they  not 
do  the  same  in  England?  Most  of  all,  why 
should  it  be  a  political  question?  As  Dr. 
Rogers  shows  so  clearly,  it  is  the  fact  of  the 
establishment  that  alters  the  situation  com- 
pletely. It  is  not  merely  religious  practice 
but  civil  rights  that  are  involved.  There 
has  been  some  alleviation  at  least  so  far 
as  Nonconformists  are  concerned.  Board 
schools  are  now  possible,  where  a  few  years 
ago  they  were  impossible.  Burial  rights 
are  granted  which  formerly  were  refused, 
and  at  last  a  Dissenting  minister  has  the 
same  right  as  a  rector  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage 
ceremony.  Much,  how^ever,  remains  to  be 
done,  and  the  increasing  insistence  of  the 
ritualists  becomes  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  to  those,  particularly  in  country 
districts,  who  wish  their  children  educated 
but  do  not  care  to  have  them  taught  that 
the  confessional  is  an  essential  prerequisite 
to  the  communion,  and  that  that  service  it- 
self is  really  a  sacrifice,  not  a  commemora- 
tion. In  truth  the  question  is  one,  as  Dr. 
Rogers  says,  which  involves  the  very  funda- 
mentals of  Protestant  reaction  against  not 
merely  the  primacy  of  the  Pope,  but  the  accept- 
ance of  the  w^hole  mass  of  doctrine  and  ritual 
which  belongs  not  to  the  apostolic  times  but  to 
the  patristic  and  medieval  ages.  In  this  con- 
test English  Evangelicals,  whether  Dissent- 
ers or  Churchmen,  should  have  and  will  have 
the  hearty  sympathy'  of  their  American 
brethren  of  every  form  of  worship  or  church 
government. 


We  do  not  believe  all  the  stories  we  hear 
about  rowdy  negro  regiments  in  the  South. 
The  folio  wing  statement,  from  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  a  courageous  paper  which  has  more 
than  once  commended  the  Eighth  Immunes 
and  demanded  fair  treatment  for  negro  sol- 
diers, tells  a  different  story  from  what  comes 
by  the  Associated  Press.    On  reaching  Nash- 
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villo  from  Chick.'ini.'nij;.'!  Pnrk  tlio  trnin 
containing  tho  Kiji;lini  rmniiincs  wns  rnidod 
by  the  police.  A  sheriff  who  was  with  tho 
police  squad  thus  describes  the  raid: 

"  It  w'jis  (ho  best  pioco  of  work  I  ever  wit- 
nessed The  police  went  to  the  depot,  not 
armed  with  the  regulation  'billy,'  but  carrying 
stout  hickory  clubs  about  two  and  one-half 
foot  long.  Their  idea  was  that  a  mahogany  or 
lignum  vitse  billy  was  too  costly  a  weapon  to  be 
broken  over  a  negro's  head.  The  police  were 
on  board  the  train  before  it  stopped  even,  and 
the  way  they  went  for  the  negroes  was  inspir- 
ing. The  police  tolerated  no  impudence,  much 
less  rowdyism,  from  the  negroes,  and  if  a  darky 
even  looked  mad  it  was  enough  for  some  police- 
man to  bend  his  club  double  over  his  head.  In 
fact,  after  the  police  finished  with  them  they 
were  the  meekest,  mildest,  most  polite  set  of 
colored  men  I  ever  saw." 


....  We  do  not  expect  as  much  poetry  from 
James  Jeffrey  Roche  as  we  would  have  a 
right  to  claim  if  he  were  not  the  busy  editor 
of  The  Pilot  and  responsible  for  its  sharp 
and  sometimes  stinging  paragraphs.  We  are 
especially  glad  to  see  his  handsome  tribute  to 
Rudyard  Kipling,  for  whom  he  prays: 

"  God  give  you  health  and  length  of  years ! 

And  us  new  treasures  of  your  mind  ! 
Your  loss  would  leave  a  world  in  tears 

And  no  successor  leave  behind." 

This  is  all  the  prettier  because  Mr.  Roche,  as 
an  unforgiving  Irishman,  has  no  love  for  Mr. 
Kipling  as  the  exponent  of  British  imperial- 
ism. But  he  recognizes  that  Kipling  has  had 
"  the  courage  of  his  youth "  and  has  said 
Avhat  he  believed  to  be  true: 

"  But  what  you  saw  or   thought  you  saw 
With  young  and  clear  unblinking  eyes, 

You  said ;  and  by  the  Jungle  Law 
You  could  not  have  done  otherwise." 

•....One  of  the  blunders  of  the  late  war 
with  Spain,  not  yet  explained,  was  the  fail- 
ure to  seize  the  Caroline  Islands.  We  had 
no  American  interest  in  Guam,  but  we  had 
a  real  interest  in  the  Carolines,  which  had 
been  civilized  by  Americans,  who  had  been 
driven  out,  or  much  injured  in  property  and 
work,  by  the  Spaniards,  when  they  came 
into  possession  of  those  islands.  There  had 
been    plenty    of    urgent    representations    on 


the  subject,  and  the  pu])llc  expected  to  hear 
that  some  one  of  the  ships  would  sto[)  on  its 
way  to  Manila  and  take  the  islands,  but  this 
was,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  not 
done.  At  the  conference  in  Paris  our  Com- 
missioners sought  to  buy  the  Carolines,  but 
this  was  refused,  and  now  they  will  proba- 
bly be  sold  to  Germany.  As  a  colonizing 
Power  Germany  has  not  governed  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  governed,  but  she  will 
do  better  than  Spain  at  any  rate. 

....Very  glad  are  we  to  hear  that  our 
Government  proposes  to  enlist  native  troops 
in  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico.  General 
Henry,  in  Porto  Rico,  favors  the  proposition 
and  will  organize  a  battalion  at  once  of  four 
hundred  men.  The  stories  of  his  concern  be- 
cause a  volunteer  regiment  "was  brought 
back  to  this  country  are  absurd.  He  has 
three  regiments  of  regulars  left,  and  we  have 
reason  to  know  that  unless  he  has  lately 
changed  his  mind,  w^hich  w^e  do  not  believe, 
he  would  feel  able  to  control  the  island  with 
a  single  regiment  and  native  police.  Good 
administration  will  make  government  easy. 

....  Only  the  presence  of  the  United  States 
forces  in  Cuba  prevents  civil  war  there. 
•Think  of  General  Gomez,  the  chief  general 
of  the  Cuban  revolutionary  army,  deposed 
by  the  rump  of  a  Cuban  Assembly  and  de- 
nounced as  a  traitor  because  he  would  ac- 
cept the  three  million  dollars  which  our  coun- 
try generously  gives  to  the  Cuban  soldiers  ! 
A  genuine  Cuban  Assembly  is  called  for,  but 
it  cannot  be  provided  for  till  after  the  Span- 
ish Government  has  accepted  the  treaty  and 
a  basis  of  suffrage  has  been  laid  dow^n. 

....No  one  would  object  to  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  General  Wheeler  as 
a  brigadier  in  the  regular  army;  but  the  ap- 
pointment of  M.  C.  Butler  would  be  a  very 
different  thing.  His  record  in  the  Hamburg, 
S.  C,  massacre  is  not  yet  forgotten,  and 
should  not  be. 

.  . .  .We  see  the  beginning  of  civil  adminis- 
tration in  the  Philippines  in  the  announce- 
ment that  Colonel  Smith,  in  command  at 
Iloilo,  has  authority  to  establish  a  native  au- 
tonomous administration.  That  should  be, 
and  we  doubt  not  is,  the  aim  in  all  our  colo- 
nial administration. 
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TOYS. 
A  WATCHWORD  FOR  ANY  DAY  IN  LENT. 
BY     WILLIAM     R.     HUNTINGTON,     D.D., 
Rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York 

Good  Chrisflans  are  admonished  by  a  high 
authority  to  "  put  away  childish  things." 

Among  the  most  familiar  of  all  childish 
things  are  toys.    What  would  it  mean  really 
to  put  away  toys?      There   are  some  who 
uever  put  them  away.    There  are  countless 
men    and   women    whose   chief   delight,   all 
through  those  years  that  ought  to  be  their 
most  useful  ones,  is  found  in  toys.    A  toy  is 
a   make-believe   representation   of   some   re- 
ality far  more  precious  than  itself.    The  real 
value  of  toys  lies  in  their  effect  upon  the 
imagination— one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments in  our  complex  human  nature.    It  is 
through  the  imagination  that  we  reach  out 
and  grasp  things  better  than  those  we  have 
previously  attained   to.      All  enterprise,   all 
adventure,  all  progress  gets  its  impulse  from 
the  imagination.    It  is,  therefore,  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  a  child  that  his  imagina- 
tion be  continually  quickened  and  kept  ac- 
tive.   Up  to  a  certain  time  toys   servo  this 
purpose;  they  carry  the  child  into  a  region 
of  thought  and  feeling  quite  different  from 
that  in  which  he  Avould  find  himself  living 
if  he  had  them  not.    A  toy  ship,  a  toy  sol- 
dier, a  toy  locomotive,  those  give  a  child  his 
first  introduction  to  the  great  facts  of  human 
life,   which  are   covered   by   such   Avords   as 
travel,  war  and  commerce.    But  there  comes 
a  time  when  the  toy,   from   having  been   a 
help  to  the  imagination,  becomes  a  clog  upon 
it.    The  child  "  finds  out  "   his  toy,  and  the 
moment  this  occurs  it  is  time  for  the  child- 
ish thing  to  be  put  away.      So  long  as  the 
toy  was  accepted  as  a  just  and  true  image 
of  the  reality  for  which  it  stood,  just  so  long 
it  had  value,  but  to  tie  the  child  to  the  toy 
after   his   illusion   has   faded   is   to   do   him 
both  an  injustice  and  an  injury.    Whenever 
we  see  a  child   playing  happily  with   toys, 
after  the  time  of  toys  has  passed,  we  infer, 
and  rightly,  that  something  has  gone  wrong 


^with  the  mind;  it  is  a  case  of  arrested  de- 
velopment; a  dwarfing  of  the  intelligence 
has  occurred;  the  imagination  has  failed  to 
put  away  the  childish  things  which  properly 
should  no  longer  have  any  charms  for  it. 

Now  the  grave  mistake  which  a  great 
many  young  people  commit  is  that  of  sup- 
posing they  have  given  up  toys,  when  really 
the  only  thing  they  have  done  has  been  to 
exchange  toys.  They  have  put  away  one 
set  of  childish  things,  but  they  have  done  so 
only  to  take  up  with  another  set.  What  we 
want  is  to  have  the  imagination  set  on  tire 
by  the  torch  of  the  Spirit;  to  have  the  af- 
fections enamored  of  the  very  best  things 
there  are;  to  get  out  of  that  state  of  being 
in  wiiicli  the  heart  is  wholly  absorbed  in 
possessions  Avhich  can  be  seen  and  touched, 
and  to  get  into  that  state  of  being  in  w^hich 
to  be  helpful  to  others,  to  be  true  and  just  in 
word  and  deed,  patient  and  fearless,  hope- 
ful, syjiipathetic  and  generous,  is  seen  to  be 
an  end  far  better  worth  praying  for  than 
that  the  multitude  of  our  playthings  should 
1)0  increased. 

I  am  not  emptily  declaiming  against  either 
the  making  of  money  or  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety. The  responsibility  of  amassing  wealth 
was  laid  on  man  when  God  told  him  to  sub- 
due the  earth;  the  divine  sanction  was  given 
to  societj^  when  the  family  was  ordained. 
No,  I  am  neither  defaming  wealth  nor  decry- 
ing amusements;  I  am  simply  seeking  to 
hold  you  to  the  law  of  proportion;  endeavor- 
ing to  help  you  in  the  settlement  of  compara- 
tive values;  showing  you  how  really  childish 
are  some  of  those  things  by  which  many, 
who  fancy  they  have  over-passed  childhood's 
limits,  sot  great  store  and  are  practically 
enslaved.  Give  unto  us.  Lord,  the  increase 
of  faith,  ho])e  and  charity.  That  is  the 
prayer  young,  ardent  souls  ought  to  be  pray- 
ing with  all  their  might,  now  while  life  is 
opening  itself  to  their  approach;  but  appar- 
ently how  few  there  are  to  pray  it.  I  say 
"  apparently."  Perhaps  there  are  more  than 
we  think.  Possibly  at  this  very  moment 
there   are   hearts   within   these   walls   from 
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which  the  cry  goes  up,  the  cry  ittiuciible  iu 
all  save  God:  Free  me,  Etei'tiai  iHiitii«er,  free 
me  from  this  bondig'e  itb  ittibgs  seen  and 
temporal;  iiiilke  hie  to  desire  that  which 
thou  dost  t>roii\ife'e,  and  to  love  that  which 
IhoU  dost  command. 

'thus  to  pray,  depend  upon  it,  is  to  take 
the  first  step  toward  really  putting  away 
childish  things. 

The  Christian  life  makes  no  heavier  de- 
mand on  us,  in  this  regard,  than  the  military 
life.  What  is  it  that  really  counts  m  the 
army?  Nothing  counts  there  unless  it  is  of 
such  sort  that  it  can  be  expressed  in  termis; 
of  the  Spirit.  Courage  counts;  honor  counts; 
genius  counts;  invisible  possessions  every 
one  of  them.  The  General  is  rated  aecortl- 
ing  to  his  powder  to  fight  battles  and:  to  win 
them,  and  not  by  the  brillianey  of  his  uni- 
form or  the  splendor  of  his  eamp  equipage. 
In  times  of  peace,  to  be  sure,  tlluese  trifles, 
these  toys  come  to  possess  a  certain  acciden- 
tal prominence  wholly  out  of  proportion  to 
their  real  value,  but  the  moment  war  is  de- 
clared the  army  puts  away  childish  things, 
and  takes  its  stand  on  manhood  pure  and 
simple.  There  is  a  great  deal  about  military 
life  that  is  antagonistic  to  and  destructive 
of  religion,  but  this  much  good  soldiers  and 
true  Christians  have  in  common:  a  fine  scorn 
for  what  is  sordid,  mean  and  base,  and  a 
rooted  reluctance  to  see  the  things  that  dig- 
nify a  man  overwhelmed  and  smothered  hy 
the  things  that  merely  ornament  him.  The 
fact  that  now  and  then  it  does  rouse  a  pam- 
pered and  luxurious  people  out  of  its  bond- 
age to  mere  animal  enjoyments,  and  for  the 
moment  relegates  childish  things  to  the  sec- 
ond place,  is  the  sole  consideration  that  tellsi 
in  favor  of  war.  In  no  other  light  can  we 
think  of  a  "  God  of  battles  "  as  adorable. 

But  if  childish  things  are  to  be  really  put 
away,  what  would  God  have  us  bring  intO' 
our  lives  to  take  their  place?    Do  not  imag- 
ine for  a  moment  that  you  are  to  be  the  less 
a   man   because   you   determine   to   dismiss 
playthings  to  the  rear  and  to  summon  char- 
acter to  the  front.    No  type  of  life  grows  a 
more  virile  root  than  does  the  spiritual  life; 
no  manhood  rings  truer  than  the  manhood 
which  bears  the  mint-mark  of  the  cross  of 
Jesus  Christ. 
To-day,  at  the  threshold  of  your  life,  two 


images  confront  you:  Pleasure  and  Duty. 
The  one  stands  with  her  apron  full  of  toys, 
not  indeed  the  very  same  that  you  left  in  the 
nursery  and  on  the  playground,  but  still 
toys;  the  other  proffers,  somewhat  sternly, 
it  must  be  owned,  a  suit  of  armor  and  a 
sword.  Will  you  or  will  j'ou  not  put  away 
the  childish  things?  Will  you  or  will  you 
not  accept  the  man's  equipment? 


THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN 
GERMANY. 

BY    PROF.     HENRY    E.     UOSKER,    D.  D. 

The  pr()l)lem  of  Church  union  in  Ger- 
many, which  was  made  prominent  by  the 
3))roposal  of  King  Frederick  William  III  of 
Prussia  in  1817,  was  not  fairly  settled  till 
1S29,  when  the  revised  Church  order  was 
a;dopted.  The  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
faiths  were  combined  in  one  Church,  with- 
out being  amalgamated.  The  union  found 
tflnree  parties  within  the  Church— a  Luther- 
an party,  clinging  to  the  old  Lutheran 
istaoijdards ;  a  Calvinistic  party,  clinging  to 
•Calvinism,  yet  neither  of  them  seeing  any 
toeongruity  in  a  union  which  united  without 
unif^ltig ;  and  a  central  party  of  true  union- 
ists, who  buried  their  differences  and  amal- 
gamated their  beliefs  into  what  was  neither 
Lutheranism   nor  Calvinism,  but  Unionism. 

From  the  very  beginning  there  had  been 
a  threefold  reaction  against  union:  That  of 
rationalism,  which  awakened  Clans  Harms 
and  gave  to  Germany  the  Evangelische  Kir- 
clienzeitung,  and  which  finally  made  fiasco  in 
the  rebellion  of  1830;  that  of  the  Krumachers 
in  the  Wupperthal,  which  w^as  in  the  main 
reabsorbed  by  the  Union  and  left  a  small 
Calvinistic  element;  and  finally  a  purely 
Lutheran  reaction.  Breslau  in  Silesia 
formed  its  focus.  Professor  Scheibel  had  al- 
ready in  1832  been  deprived  of  his  professor- 
ship on  account  of  his  determined  antago- 
nism, and  had  gone  into  exile  in  Bavaria, 
where  he  died  in  1843.  His  friend  and  col- 
league. Professor  Steffens,  now  headed  the 
movement,  and  in  1835  several  suspended 
Silesian  Lutheran  ministers  held  a  synod  at 
Breslau;  but  the  Government  so  rigorously 
oppressed  the  movement  that  it  was  fairly 
crushed  to  the  earth.  During  the  reign  of 
Frederick  William  IV  the  laws  were  modi- 
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fied  and  greater  tolerance  was  shown,  and 
thus  in  1841  the  independent  Lutheran 
Church  was  organized  at  Kreslau. 

Hut  secession  is  ever  apt  to  breed  st^ces- 
sion,  and  soon  dissensions  appeared  among 
the  free  Lutherans,  The  main  points  of  dif- 
ference were  the  doctrine  of  the  Cliurch  and 
that  of  Churcn  offices. 

The  majority,  led  by  the  founder,  Iluschke, 
held  that  the  (Church  is  naturallj'  impure 
and  imperfect,  "  embracing  even  unbeliev- 
ers." Its  government  is  a  jits  dlvinum,  and 
only  outwardly  regarded  a  jus  humanum. 
The  minority  denied  that  unbelievers  can 
belong  either  to  the  visible  or  to  the  invisi- 
ble Church.  In  the  government  of  the 
Church  they  saw  no  jus  divinvm  at  all, 
merely  a  human  arrangement,  a  /?/s  humanum. 
They  claimed  that  each  pastor  had  supreme 
power  in  his  own  church.  And  thus  in  1861 
the  minoritj^  seceded  and  joined  the  so-called 
Immunucl  Synod.  The  Breslauer  Synod  at 
once  disfellowshiped  them,  and  the  free  Lu- 
theran Church,  small  as  it  was,  lay  divided 
in  tAvo  bitterly  hostile  camps. 

Recently  signs  of  better  things  have  ap- 
peared. The  Breslauer  Synod  removed  the 
bar  to  fellowship,  provided  the  Immanuel 
faction  would  withdraw  its  charge  of  un- 
soundness in  doctrine.  Last  summer  the 
Immanuel  Synod  proposed  seven  theses, 
which  were  sent  to  the  Ober-Kirchen-Colle- 
gium  at  Breslau  for  approval.  This  body  re- 
fused to  approve  these  propositions,  because 
by  so  doing  it  would  set  up  a  new  creed;  but 
the  conviction  was  expressed  that  their  con- 
tents proved  that  there  was  no  doctrinal  dif- 
ference between  the  two  synods. 

The  Breslauer  Synod  wishes  to  deal  with 
the  individual  churches  and  members  rather 
than  with  the  Immanuel  Synod,  for  fear  that 
a  perfect  union  could  never  be  consummated 
if  local  churches  continued  a  divided  exist- 
ence. 

The  Immanuel  Synod  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to  promote  the  cause  of  union 
and  has  requested  the  Ober-Kirchen-Collegi- 
uni  at  Breslau  to  do  the  same.  The  signs  of 
the  times,  therefore,  point  to  the  hope  of 
union  of  these  remnants  of  the  great  Lu- 
theran Church.  The  schism  in  Germany  has 
been  perpetuated  in  America.  Union  at  home 
might  bring  a  similar  result  in  the  new  coun- 
u*y,  where  Luther's  Church  has  achieved  a 


progress  of  which  the  mother  Church  may 
well  be  proud. 

West.  Theol,  Srm  ,  Holland,  Mich. 


The  American  Missionary  Association  has 
decided  to  enter  upon  educational  work 
in  Porto  Kico  on  the  same  lines  adopted  in 
the  South  and  West  for  negroes  and  Indians. 
The  points  selected  are  San  Juan,  Mayaguez 
and  Ltuado. 

....A  bill  has  passed  both  Houses  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature  and  received  the  signa- 
ture of  tlie  authorities  of  the  State  for  the 
placing  of  a  statue  of  Miss  Frances  E.  Wil- 
lard  in  Statuary  Plall,  Washington.  It  is 
known  that  each  State  is  entitled  to  place  in 
that  hall  the  statues  of  two  not^ed  citizens, 
and  Illinois  has  thus  honored  her  greatest 
woman  citizen. 

....The  American  Board's  receipts  con- 
tinue to  advance  in  donations  and  fall  off  in 
legacies,  leaving  a  total  of  decrease.  The 
ligures  for  February  were  $46,205,  against 
{j?47,376  for  the  previous  year;  and  for  the 
six  months  $251,815,  against  $308,072  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  total 
increase  in  donations  in  six  months  was 
$20,144.  Legacies  have  decreased  $56,518, 
and  there  is  a  decrease  in  receipts  for  the 
debt  of  nearly  $20,000. 

....Two  results  have  followed  from  the 
Pope's  encyclical  on  Americanism.  One  is 
the  withdrawal  by  Father  Klein  of  his 
P^rench  translation  of  the  "  Life  of  Father 
Hecker;  "  and  the  other  is  the  declaration 
by  the  Paulists  that  they  are  fully  in  accord 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Pope's 
teaching.  A  telegram  was  sent  to  Rome  im- 
mediately on  the  publication  of  the  encycli- 
cal and  now  a  letter  has  been  sent  going  into 
fuller  detail. 

....The  latest  protest  against  the  admis- 
sion to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Con- 
gressman-elect Roberts,  of  Utah,  comes  from 
the  Reorganized  Church  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  which  has  just  closed  a  three  days' 
conference  in  its  old  temple  at  Kirtland. 
Ohio.  Delegates  were  present  from  a  uuju- 
ber  of  States  and  resolutions  were  adopted 
against  the  seating  or  retaining  as  a  legis- 
lator in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  any  one  who  is  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  polygamy,  or  plural  marriage. 

....  After  four  years  of  pastoral  work  in 
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Washington  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Chiircli,  Dr.  T.  De  Witt  Tiilmage  has  ten- 
Jered  his  resignation.  He  gives  as  his  reason 
the  increasing  demands  npou  him  for  relig- 
ious journalism  and  the  calls  for  general 
work  in  tlio  cities,  which  have  increased  so 
much,  of  late  as  to  make  it  impracticable  for 
him  to  meet  fully  the  demands  In  each  di- 
i-ection,  and  in  his  judgment  the  second  is 
more  imperative  than  the  first.  Dr.  Byron 
Sunderland,  who  was  made  pastor  emeritus 
on  r>r.  Talmage's  appointment,  becomes 
again  pastor  of  the  church,  and  it  is  reported 
will  be  expected  to  continue  as  such  as  long 
as  he  shall  live. 

.  . .  .After  all  the  Temple  Emanu-El  is  not 
to  have  Dr.  Emil  Hirsch,  of  Mt.  Sinai  Tem- 
ple, Chicago,  as  its  rabbi.  There  has  been 
considerable  uncertainty  in  the  matter  and 
at  one  time  Dr.  Hirsch  sent  his  assurances 
that  he  would  accept  the  call  to  New  York. 
Since  then,  however,  on  reconsidering  the 
matter,  he  asked  that  he  be  released  from 
that  promise,  and  the  congregation  in  this 
city  has  granted  his  request.  So  far  as  ap- 
pears there  is  no  question  of  financial  inter- 
est one  way  or  another.  The  Chicago  con- 
gregation made  his  position  there  a  life  one 
with  a  large  salary;  and  he  also  has  a  pro- 
fessorship of  Semitic  languages  in  the  Chi- 
cago University,  which  is  extremely  attract- 
tive  to  him. 

....The  reports  with  regard  to  Dr.  Van 
Dyke's  going  to  Princeton  as  professor  of 
English  literature  have  been  confirmed  dur 
ing  the  week.  The  endowment  has  been 
raised  and  it  is  understood  that  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  has  accepted,  altho  he  does  not  give 
any  time  at  which  he  will  undertake  his  du- 
ties. In  his  letter  to  the  church  announcing 
his  willingness  to  stay  with  them  after  the 
call  to  Johns  Hopkins  University,  he  said 
that  there  were  special  reasons  demanding 
his  service  for  them,  so  now  he  feels  that  for 
the  time  being,  at  any  rate,  the  need  for 
him  in  tlie  city  is  the  greatest,  and  he  will 
not  take  up  his  work  at  Princeton  until  cer- 
tain things  are  accomplished,  altho  he  gives 
no  intimation  as  to  what  is  to  be  done. 

...  .If  we  can  accept  what,  with  a  viola- 
tion of  the  confidence  of  a  private  interview, 
M.  Charbonel,  a  French  abb6  who  has  lately 


witlidrnwn  from  the  Roman  Catliolic 
Church,  writes  to  The  Outlook,  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons is  quite  as  much  a  liberal  at  heart  as 
Archbishop  Ireland.    We  quote: 

"  I  liad  an  interview  with  him,  three  years 
ago,  wlien  ho  passed  through  Paris.  The  Con- 
gress of  Ueligions  was  then  being  agitated. 
Our  talk  was  very  free  and  candid.  He  told 
me  how  difficult  all  initiative  and  courageous 
innovations  became  when  one  needed  constant 
assurances  from  Rome,  and  had  to  seek  support- 
ers amid  the  most  complex  and  inert  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  that  one  can  possibly  find  any- 
where, and  to  move  forward  only  by  intrigue 
alone.  Then,  as  if  summing  it  all  up,  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed :  '  The  Church  is  a  bureau  of 
administrators,  and  it  ought  to  become  a  group 
of  apostles  again  !  ' 

"  As  we  were  speaking  of  Catholic  action  in 
France,  the  gentle  and  paternal-looking  great 
American  could  not  prevent  a  disdainful  curve 
from  playing  about  his  lips.  Trying  to  smile, 
lie  simply  murmured :  '  Yes,  the  French  priests 
are  saints,  but  Middle- Age  saints ;  .  .  . 
praying  saints,  not  men  of  action ;  .  .  . 
kneeling  saints,  .  .  .  Cardinal  Richard,  in 
a  word.  And  meanwhile  the  modern  world  is 
working  in  politics,  sociology  and  science.  The 
priests,  in  order  to  be  dispensed  from  acting, 
lay  all  that  is  to  be  done  upon  the  Lord,  by  dint 
o.  prayers.'  " 

....  By  a  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  at  Cincinnati  the 
long  controversy  over  the  property  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ  has  been  decided. 
In  1885  the  General  Conference  of  that  body 
created  a  commission  to  revise  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  and  the  Constitution,  notwith- 
standing the  protest  of  a  number  against  it 
as  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary.  The 
work  of  the  commission  was  submitted  for 
approval  and  this  latter  class  refused  to  vote. 
Of  those  who  did  vote  more  than  two-thirds 
approved  the  revision,  and  the  General  Con- 
ference in  1889  proclaimed  it  as  the  funda- 
mental belief  and  organic  law  of  the  Church. 
Those  who  opposed  it  held  that  the  whole 
proceeding  was  unconstitutional,  withdrew 
from  the  General  Conference  and  proceeded 
to  legislate  and  elect  bishops  and  general  of- 
ficers. The  majority  were  called  Liberals 
while  the  others  were  termed  Radicals,  or, 
as  the  distinction  has  been  passed  on  in  the 
different  statistical  reports,  the  latter  were 
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called  United  Brethren  in  Christ  (Ohl  Con- 
stitntion).  As  there  was  no  territorial  divid- 
ing line,  two  sets  of  conferences  were  estab- 
lished bearing  the  same  names  and  covering 
the  same  territory.  There  resulted  a  large 
number  of  suits  in  the  courts  to  test  the  con- 
trol of  the  property  involved.  By  far  the 
greater  majority  of  these  suits  have  been  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  Liberals,  but  a  few  have 
been  rendered  on  the  other  side.  The  great 
test  of  the  whole  question  came  up  in  regard 
to  the  large  publishing  house  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  a  number  of  colleges  were  also  in- 
volved. Now  the  decision  cf  the  court  is 
rendered  unanimously  and  gives  the  property 
to  the  Liberals  as  against  the  Radicals,  or 
Old  Constitution  party.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Liberals  have  been  compelled  to  spend 
^^20,000  in  defending  these  suits.  It  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  this  decision,  as  that  of 
a  federal  court  of  final  jurisdiction,  will  end 
the  litigation. 

.  .  .We  find  in  the  Preshyterian  and  Re- 
formed Review  for  January  an  interesting 
study  in  Church  statistics  by  John  Clark 
Hill.  The  special  point  brought  forward  is 
a  comparison  of  the  percentage  of  ad- 
ditions to  church  membership  on  exam- 
ination. His  figures  cover  the  Old 
School  and  the  New  School  Presbyte- 
rians separately  from  1849  to  1869  and 
the  united  body  from  1870  to  1898;  the  Con- 
gregational churches  from  1888  to  1898,  and 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  for  the 
same  period.  He  also  has  a  percentage  in- 
crease on  examination  for  these  bodies  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
years  1889  to  1898.  According  to  this  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church  has  increased 
its  total  communicants  from  431,561  in  1870 
to  975,877  in  1898  by  a  very  steady  advance. 
The  additions  on  examination,  however, 
have  varied  very  considerably,  from  32,003 
in  1870  to  57,041  in  1898,  the  lowest  figures 
being  in  1881—25,344,  and  the  highest  in 
1894—74,826.  The  percentage  has  steadily 
declined  from  7.4  per  cent,  in  1870 
to  5  per  cent,  in  1898,  with,  of  course,  varia- 
tions during  the  different  years.  In  the 
Congregational  churches  the  total  number 
of  communicants  has  advanced  from  457,584 
in  1888  to  625,864  in  1898;  the  additions  on 
confession  from  25,994  to  31,090.  the  high- 


est tigures  being  for  1895—38.853.  The  rate  ha« 
not  varied  greatly;  5.0  per  cent,  in  1889  and 
5  per  cent,  in  1898.  In  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  the  total  number  of  communi- 
cants has  advanced  somewhat  steadily  from 
98,992  in  1888  to  126,339  in  1898,  tho  the 
figures  for  1897  are  good.  The  additions  on 
examination  have  remained  on  tlie  whole 
very  nearly  the  same,  not  far  from  8,000,  a 
trifie  less  in  1898  than  in  1889.  The  percent- 
age has  thus  considerably  decreased;  8  per 
cent,  in  1889  to  6.3  in  1898.  The  percentages 
alone  are  given  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  have  fallen  from  2  per  cent,  in 
1889  to  0.7  per  cent  in  1897.  In  estimating 
the  value  of  these  figures  a  great  many 
things  are  to  be  kept  in  mind.  In  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  the  figures  include  the 
mission  fields,  as  also  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.  In  the  Congregational 
churches  they  are  entirely  confined  to  this 
country.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
they  include  in  all  probability  the  large 
membership  in  Europe  and  on  the  mission 
field.  Another  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind,  to 
which  the  author  refers,  and  which  is  to  ba 
observed  in  regard  to  all  statistics,  the  years 
included  varj-,  so  that  absolute  comparison 
is  impracticable.  The  figures  given,  for  in- 
stance, for  1898  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
are  those  reported  to  the  General  Assembly 
In  May  of  that  year  and  are  really  the  fig- 
ures for  1897;  so  also  the  figures  for  the 
Congregational  churches  are  those  taken 
from  the  year-book  for  1898  but  covering 
the  year  1897.  These  differences  of  date 
do  not  vitiate  any  comjparison,  because  they 
are  not  supposed  to  be  absolute  but  merely 
relative,  and  a  divergence  of  a  few  months 
is  scarcely  worthy  of  note.  The  compiler 
draws  no  inferences  from  the  figures,  giving 
them  for  public  consideration  and  desiring 
simply  that  the  facts  revealed  by  them  be 
carefully  studied.  Of  these  evidently  the 
most  important  is  the  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage. That  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1870  should  add  more  than  7  per  cent,  of  its 
membership  by  examination  and  in  1898 
only  5  per  cent,  is  a  matter  calling  for  the 
most  careful  study.  The  Congregational 
record  is  somewhat  better,  tho  by  no  means 
what  it  should  be.  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  shows  a  falling  off  similar  to  that 
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of  (ho  Prosbytorian.  The  percentage  of  the 
Melhoflisf  E|)isropal  Cliurch  seems  some- 
wliat  (ni(  of  lin<\  There  must  he  some  error 
in  regard  to  it. 


BIBLICAL  RESEARCH. 

A  BABYLONIAN    CHRONOLOG- 
ICAL  TABLET. 

In  the  last  mimbor  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archeology,  Professor  Sayce 
writes  of  the  newly  discovered  Babylonian 
chronological  tablet  which  has  been  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  British  Museum,  and  which 
writes  of  the  newly  discovered  Babylonian  chron- 
ological tablet  which  has  been  recently  ac- 
reckoning  time  by  the  most  important  event  oi 
each  year  goes  back  to  a  remote  period  in  Baby- 
lonian history.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  mo- 
ment in  a  commercial  nation  to  determine  on  an 
exact  system  of  chronology,  as  the  validity  of 
contracts  and  other  legal  documents  depended 
largely  on  accurate  dating.  The  system  selected 
at  an  early  period  was  that  which  dated  the 
year  by  the  chief  event,  and  among  these  events 
the  accession  and  death  of  kings  figured  neces- 
sarily in  a  prominent  way.  Lists  were  there- 
fore made  which  recorded  not  only  the  succes- 
sive years  of  a  king's  reign  by  the  events  which 
characterized  them,  but  also  those  of  an  entire 
dynasty  or  a  succession  of  dynasties.  In  this 
wa,\  Babylonian  chronology  was  placed  on  a 
firm  footing,  and  the  latei-  historian  was  able 
to  make  use  of  these  chronological  annals  to 
determine  the  date  of  any  event  in  the  pasfc 
history  of  the  country.  On  the  basis  of  these 
lists,  a  series  of  dynastic  summaries  was  com- 
piled, in  which  were  recorded  the  length  of  each 
dynasty  and  that  of  the  different  reigns  that 
composed  it.  Many  years  ago  one  of  the  dy- 
nastic tablets  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Pinches, 
but  its  condition  Avas  so  mutilated  that  the  de- 
cipherment of  the  dates  was  almost  impossible, 
and  it  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  rival  chrono- 
logical systems.  It  had  thus  far  been  supposed 
that  the  dates  that  were  decipherable  on  the  tab- 
let were  at  least  trustworthy,  but  the  newly  dis^ 
covered  chronological  tablet  appears  to  throw 
doubt  on  even  that  point,  and  as  it  contains  one 
of  the  lists  of  dates  from  which  the  dynastic 
tablet  was  compiled,  it  can  certainly  claim 
greater  accuracy  than  the  compilation. 

The  new  chronological  tablet,  written  for  the 
most  part  in  Sumerian,  was  drawn  up  in  the 
reign  of  Animizadok,  the  great-grandson  of 
Samsi-iluna,  with  whose  death  it  ends.  It  gives 
a  full  chronological  register  of  the  earlier  reigns 


of  the  first  dynasty  of  I?abylon,  lo  which  Am- 
nii-zadok  and  Samsi-ihina  bolonged,  onumoral- 
ing  one  by  one  the  principal  events  of  each  yf>}ir. 
At  the  end  of  each  reign  there  is  a  summary  of 
the  numi)cr  of  years  it  lasted,  thus  making  the 
chronology  exact.     For  instance,  we  read  : 

"  1.  The  year  when  Sumu-la-ilu  became  king  and 
the  canal  Saraas-Khegallu  was  dug. 

*'  2.  The  year  following  that  when  the  canal 
Samas-Khegalhi  was  dug. 

"  3.  The  year  when  the  Klialibfi  was  slain  with 
tlie  sword." 

And  thus  it  continues  through  thirty-six 
years,  and  ends  with  : 

"  The  36  years  of  the  reign  of  Sumu-la-ilu." 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  tablet  is  de- 
stroyect,  but  we  still  have  the  records  of  eight 
reigns,  altho  the  column  of  the  King  Samsi- 
iluna  is  badly  mutilated.  The  tablet  ends  with 
the  Colophon. 

"  The  2nd  day  of  the  month  lyyar,  the  year 
when   Ammi-zadok   the  king     .     .     ." 

The  differences  that  exist  between  this  tablet 
and  the  dynastic  tablet  are  serious  ones.  Su- 
mu-abu  is  recorded  as  having  reigned  14  instead 
of  16  years,  Sumu-la-ilu  30  instead  of  35  years, 
Sin-muballidh  20  instead  of  .30  years,  Kham- 
murabi  43  instead  of  55  years,  and  Samsi-iluna 
38  instead  of  35  years.  The  first  two  discrep- 
ancies are  slight  and  may  have  arisen  from  a 
difference  in  the  method  of  dating  the  accession, 
but  the  last  three  are  serious.  The  correctnes.-j 
of  ixie  chronological  tablet  cannot  be  questioned, 
as  it  was  drawn  up  while  the  dynasty  of  Sumu- 
abu  was  still  on  the  throne.  The  discrepancies 
in  the  dynastic  tablet  may  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  the  compiler  possibly  included  in 
the  reigns  of  legitimate  kings  the  reigns  of  rival 
princes,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the  Kassite  dy- 
nasty. And  we  know  from  the  contract  tab- 
lets that  rival  sovereigns  ruled  in  Babylonia 
under  Sumu-la-ilu,  Sin-muballidh,  and  Kham- 
murabi. 

The  compiler  calls  the  dynasty  that  of  Baby- 
lon, but  the  chronological  tables  show  that 
Babylon  was  not  made  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, or  perhaps  even  captured,  until  the  reign 
of  the  second  king  of  the  dynasty.  Mr.  Sayce 
says : 

"  The  dynasty  probably  followed  that  of  Ur.  and 
represented  a  conquest  of  the  older  native  princes 
by  invaders  from  Arabia.  At  all  events  the 
rei^n  of  its  foimder  was  characterized  by  the  erec- 
tion of  •  the  chief  temple  of  the  Moon-god,'  the 
patron  deity  of  Vr,  while  the  '  fortress  of  Baby- 
lon '  was  not  built  uDtil  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Sumu-la-ilu.  It  was  not  until  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  reign  that  the  neighboring  city  of  Kis 
was  taken  and  the  way  opened  to  the  north." 


FINANCIAL. 


THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  COM- 
BINATIONS. 

The  great  **  iiidiislrial "  corpuratious  or- 
ganized in  this  country  in  the  year  1 81)8  have 
an  authorized  capital  of  $910,170,000,  which 
exceeds  by  more  than  50  per  cent,  the  au- 
thorized capital  of  all  similar  projects  incor- 
porated and  offered  to  the  public  in  Engiauvl 
during  the  same  year,  the  English  list  in- 
cluding mining  and  municipal  undertakings, 
which  are  excluded  from  the  American  total 
given  above.  The  summit  of  English  activ- 
ity in  this  field  was  reached  in  1889,  when 
the  incorporation  and  marketing  of  large 
breweries  and  other  industrial  concerns 
raised  the  total  to  $947,000,000.  But  in  1898 
the  movement  was  seen  here  in  its  early 
stages,  for  in  only  tw'o  months  of  1899  we 
have  surpassed  that  great  total  of  $916,000,- 
000.  The  authorized  capital  of  the  "  indus- 
trial "  corporations,  commonly  called  Trusts, 
organized  in  January  and  February  was 
$1,106,300,000,  and  incorporations  completed 
or  planned  have  since  added  not  less  than 
$300,000,000.  The  rate  for  two  months,  if 
maintained  through  the  year,  would  give  a 
total  of  $6,637,800,000,  or  an  authorized  cap- 
ital, for  a  few  score  of  corporations,  exceed- 
ing that  of  all  the  322,000  manufacturing 
concerns  ($6,139,397,000)  of  the  United  States 
as  enumerated  in  the  census  of  1890! 

These  extraordinary  figures,  and  the  wild 
force  of  the  speculative  movement  which  en- 
courages and  supports  the  organizers  of  these 
companies,  suggest  caution  and  should  turn 
the  attention  of  investors  to  the  teachings 
of  experience.  We  notice  that  certain  finan- 
ciers who  have  been  regarded  as  advocates 
of  the  methods  used  and  the  economic  doc- 
trines accepted  by  the  promoters  of  these 
consolidations,  are  now  becoming  cautious 
and  are  disposed  to  criticise  severely  many 
of  the  new  companies.  One  of  these  gentle- 
men says:  "There  have  been  organized  a 
great  many  flimsy  Trusts,  which  will  have 
served  their  purpose  when  their  promoters 
have  taken  profits  based  on  fictitious  values. 
These  cannot  last.    They  are  certain  to  break 


at  some  time  in  the  future,  and  when  they 
do  they  may  cause  very  widespread  trouble." 
This  man  is  neither  a  pessimist  nor  an  oper- 
ator on  the  "  bear "  side.  Our  great  crops 
and  unprecedented  export  trade,  the  in- 
creased earnings  of  railroads,  and  that  re- 
vival of  commercial  confidence  which  has 
been  caused  by  the  reclamation  of  the  Sen- 
ate, make  a  broad  and  firm  foundation  for 
investment  purchases,  a  great  volume  of 
trade  in  securities  at  rising  prices,  and  the 
fioating  of  new  enterprises.  Such  a  stock 
market  as  we  have  had  for  the  last  three 
months  cannot  easily  be  shaken  by  reaction 
ill  securities  of  one  distinct  class,  but  event- 
ually the  market  value  of  the  new  Trust 
stocks  will  be  adjusted  to  accord  with  the 
actual  value  and  earnings  of  the  properties 
which  they  represent.  The  public  cannot 
see  now  how  many  of  these  organizations 
will  hereafter  deserve  to  be  classed  with  the 
Sugar  Trust,  as  payers  of  dividends,  and 
how  many  will  have  careers  like  those  of 
the  old  Cordage  Trust  and  Distillers'  Com- 
pany. 

A  large  majority  of  these  new  corporations 
are  greatly  overcapitalized.  They  have  pro- 
cured charters  under  laws  which  impose  no 
restrictions  in  this  respect,  and  the  Stock 
Exchange  has  failed  to  require  from  them 
such  reports  as  are  given  to  the  public  by 
railroad  companies.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  a  majoritj'  of  these  new  companies  or  con- 
solidations the  preferred  stock  is  equal  to  or 
exceeds  the  actual  value  of  the  properties, 
while  the  common  stock  stands  for  "  good 
will  "  and  vague  possibilities  of  profit  which 
may  or  may  not  be  realized.  In  some  in- 
stances the  authorized  capital  is  three  or  four 
times  a  fairly  appraised  value  of  the  plants, 
some  of  which,  earning  little  or  no  profit, 
are  tied  to  others  which  have  yielded  good 
returns.  There  are  examples  of  capital 
which  is  seven  times  the  reported  capital 
engaged  in  the  entire  industry  when  the  last 
census  was  taken;  of  a  capitalization  equal 
to  two  or  three  times  the  value  of  the  annual 
output  of  the  entire  industry  and  requiring 
for  the  payment  of  the  projected  dividends 
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:m  Mvonigo  sellinpj  profit  of  from  12  to  20 
|M'r  ('(Mil.  on  tlio  wliolo  product;  of  cjipitiil 
(MpiMl  to  four  liincs  the  slnlod  capital  of  tlio 
constituent  concerns,  on  which  very  small 
dividends  have  recently  been  paid. 

Such  inflation  is  not  warranted  by  the 
luoniised  economies  of  manufacture  and 
sale,  which  sometimes  never  have  an  exist- 
ence outside  of  the  prospectus.  It  can 
rarely  be  transformed  into  solid  values  by  a 
considerable  and  arbitrary  advance  of  prices. 
Such  an  advance,  if  made,  rarely  yields  a 
permanent  benefit,  and  it  is  sure  to  excite 
popular  resentment.  The  recent  increase  of 
about  40  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  tin  plate, 
a  considerable  part  of  which  was  warranted 
by  the  higher  cost  of  raw  materials  and  an 
increase  of  Avages,  has  induced  a  prominent 
protectionist  journal  to  warn  the  combined 
manufacturers  that  they  are  exposing  the 
duty  on  tin  plate  to  "  the  most  serious  peril." 
In  too  many  cases  the  size  of  the  authorized 
capital  is  measured  by  the  greed  of  the  pro- 
moter, the  desire  of  managers  to  speculate, 
or  the  purpose  of  some  owners  to  unload 
upon  the  public.  Tlie  promoter  has  in  mind 
his  fee  and  is  not  concerned  as  to  the  future 
of  the  company.  Eventually  there  comes  an 
adjustment,  as  we  have  said,  but  it  is  made 
at  tlie  cost  of  the  sufferings  of  many  who 
have  been  led  to  invest  without  having 
knowledge  of  the  actual  value  or  the  earning 
power  of  the  associated  plants.  Others  suf- 
fer also  by  reason  of  the  indirect  influence 
of  such  an  adjustment  upon  companies  mora 
carefully  and  fairly  organized.  The  States 
by  their  legislation  concerning  corporations, 
and  the  Stock  Exchange  by  requiring  full 
and  clear  reports  as  the  price  of  trading 
privileges,  could  prevent  much  of  this  suf- 
fering and  loss,  and  reduce  the  risk  to  which 
investors  in  such  securities  are  exposed. 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany had,  on  .January  1st,  a  surplus  of 
$8,067,147.71.  A  quarterly  dividend  of  1^ 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  issued  has  just 
been  declared.  The  surplus  at  present  is 
.«7,875,887.21. 

....Walter  S.  Johnston,  the  President  of 
the  American  Surety  Company,  has  recently 
been  elected  President  of  the  State  Trust 


Company.  Tlio  capital  and  surplus  of  the 
company  are  .i;i,.SOO,(M)().  William  A.  Nash 
and  Henry  II.  Cook  are  Vice-Presidents,  and 
II.  M.  Francis  is  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

....Last  week  the  Paymaster  at  the 
United  States  Sub-Treasury  in  this  city  was 
very  busy  getting  off  the  three  million  dol- 
lars in  specie  to  pay  the  Cuban  soldiers.  It 
required  six  hundred  cases  in  which  to  ship 
the  money.  The  silver  coin  alone  weighed 
45  tons,  and  the  .i;i,."')00,000  in  five-dollar 
gold  pieces  weighed  3  tons. 

.  . .  .Brad street's  reports  that  industrial  and 
trade  activity  is  still  very  marked  all  over 
the  country.  In  manufacturing  lines  there 
is  specially  great  activity.  Advances  in 
wages  last  week,  further  reported,  swell  the 
number  of  workers  Avhose  wages  have  been 
increased  to  some  175,000.  Business  fail- 
ures for  the  week  numbered  177,  as  compared 
with  247  in  this  w^eek  a  year  ago.  The  bank 
clearings  have  fallen  off  about  11  per  cent, 
from  last  week.  The  very  cold  and  stormy 
weather  which  extended  throughout  almost 
the  whole  country  in  February  has  made 
the  railroad  showings  very  unfavorable; 
only  about  half  of  the  roads  which  have  re- 
ported show  increases. 

DIVIDENDS  AND   COUPONS. 

United  Traction  &  Electric  Company,  1 
per  cent,  paj^able  April  1st. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  1^  per 
per  cent.,  payable  April  15th. 

Commercial  Cable  Company,  1^^  percent., 
payable  April  1st. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
Company  (preferred),  $3.50  per  share,  payable 
April  20th. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
Company  (common),  $2.A0  per  share,  payable 
April  20th. 

Manhattan  Railway  Company,  quarterly,  1 
per  cent.,  payable  April  1st. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trast  Company  Stocks 

during  the  past  week  were  : 

BANKS. 


America 403  i  Merchants'  Exch . , 


124 


American  Exchange..  177  '  New  York  N.  B  A..  244J^ 


City...  160-^ 

Hanover 615 

Imp.  and  Traders' 520 

Mechanics' 203 


North  America 158 

Park 215 

Republic 180 

Stateof  New  York..  123% 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Farmers'  Loan 1417  ■  State 410 

N.    Y.    Life    Ins    and         i  Title  Guarantee 330 

Tiust 1450  iU.  S.  Mort.  and  Trust.  3«^0 


INSURANCE. 


THE  RATE  OF  INTEREST  DURING 
THE  NEXT  TWENTY    YEARS. 

Shall  life  insurance  companies  raise  the 
standard  of  the  valuation  of  policies  from  a 
4  per  cent,  to  a  S^/j  or  3  per  cent,  basis  is  a 
question  that  is  again  being  agitated.  The 
rate  of  valuation  during  the  past  twenty 
or  more  years  has  generally  been  on  a  4  per 
cent,  basis,  but  life  insurance  companies 
during  the  past  few  years  have  not  been 
able  to  earn  as  much  interest  from  their 
invested  funds;  in  fact,  the  rate  of  interest 
has  been  steadily  declining,  so  'that  it  has 
been  necessary  in  recent  years  to  lay  aside 
a  larger  sum  to  earn  the  same  amount  of  in- 
terest. To  compute  the  interest  at  3  per 
cent,  instead  of  4  per  cent,  is  raising  the 
standard  of  valuation.  We  have  recently 
received  the  following  letter  from  James  W.  . 
Alexander,  Vice-President  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society: 

"  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  life  as- 
surance companies,  whose  funds  are  invested 
for  the  protection  of  widows  and  orphans, 
to  decide  upon  a  conservative  basis  on 
which  to  make  computations  for  the  future; 
as  most  contracts  of  life  assurance  run  for 
many  years. 

"  As  you  know,  the  premiums  paid  to  life 
assurance  companies  are  higher  or  lower 
according  to  the  rate  of  interest  procurable 
on  investments  throughout  the  future,  which 
is  a  vastly  important  factor  to  be  taken  into 
account.  A  life  company  says  in  effect  to  each 
policy  holder:  '  The  money  paid  by  you  will 
be  invested  and  will  earn  interest,  and  this 
interest  will,  in  part,  pay  your  policy  when  it 
matures;  consequently  you  need  not  pay  as 
much  in  premiums  as  would  be  necessary 
otherwise.'  This  being  the  case,  and  as  life  as- 
surance contracts  run  so  far  into  the  future, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  compute  the  fu- 
ture interest  earnings  on  a  basis  which  will 
be  realized  beyond  all  peradventure. 

"  There  are  approximately  ten  million  life 
assurance  policies  in  force  in  the  United 
States,  for  a  total  amount  of  over  six  billion 
dollars.    This  being  the  case,  you  can  read- 


ily see  that  this  subject  of  interest  is  one  of 
great  importance,  not  only  to  this  company 
or  to  the  life  assurance  companies  generally, 
but  to  the  community  at  large;  anil  we  tliink 
tliat  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  study  and  dis- 
cussion by  the  press,  who  are  always  ready 
lo  do  their  best  to  forward  in  any  way  the 
well-being  of  the  community." 

Mr.  Alexander  has  also  sent  a  letter 
to  leading  financiers  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  inquiring  what 
rate  of  interest,  in  their  judgment,  may 
be  considered  safe  to  count  upon,  as  ob- 
tainable on  all  invested  assets  of  a  life  in- 
surance company  during  the  next  twenty 
years.  Replies  liave  been  received  from  a 
large  number.  Two  bank  presidents  name  4 
per  cent;  one  says  SVo  to  4;  quite  a  number 
say  3  to  3Mj;  a  few  say  2^/^  to  3;  the  majority 
— includingofficers  of  the  National  Park  Bank 
and  National  Bank  of  Commerce  and  the 
United  States  Tiiist  Company  and  banking 
houses  like  Vermilye  &  Co.,  Winslow,  Lanier 
&  Co.,  Seligman  &  Co.  and  August  Belmont 
«fc  Co.— say  3  per  cent.  Undoubtedly  the  trend 
of  interest  rates  is  downward  and  has  been 
downward  for  a  quarter  century  past; 
history  is  repeating  itself  in  this.  Reserve 
valuations  and,  of  course,  premium  rates, 
will  all  have  to  come,  at  no  distant  day,  to 
the  3  per  cent,  basis. 

The  3  per  cent.  stan^Jard  was  adopted  in 
1882  by  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  of  which 
Col.  Jacob  L.  Greene  is  President.  We 
heartily  commended  the  conservative  step 
taken  by  the  Connecticut  Mutual  at  that 
time,  and  we  have  without  hesitation  fa- 
vored, when  the  opportunity  presented  it- 
self, in  these  columns  the  adoption  of  the  3 
per  cent,  standard.  In  the  annual  report 
submitted  to  the  board  of  directors  in  1895, 
Col.  A.  George  Bullock,  President  of  the 
State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company,  took 
strong  ground  in  favor  of  adopting  a  higher 
standard  of  reserve,  changing  the  present 
Massachusetts  law  from  4  per  cent,  to  3  per 
cent.  In  our  issue  of  March  21,  1895,  officers 
of  life  insurance  companies  expressed  their 
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opiuions  on  this  subject.  Col.  Jacob  L. 
(Jrociio,  President  of  the  Conneeticnt  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  (Company,  said:  "As  tlie  rate 
of  interest  tends  to  gravitate  dowinvjiid  our 
position  in  tliis  matter  is  one  of  congratula- 
tion to  our  policy  holders  nnd  of  satisfaction 
to  the  management." 

John  M.  Holcombe,  Vice-President  of  the 
Phoenix  Mutual  Ijife  Insurance  Company,  of 
Hartford,  said: 

"  In  view  of  the  decline  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  interest  rate,  and  which  is  lilvcly 
to  continue,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  some  action  should  be 
taken;  and  as  uniformity  is  always  desir- 
able, I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  general 
law  fixing  a  change  sufficiently  far  in  ad- 
vance to  enable  all  to  prepare  for  it  will  be 
wise." 

Col.  A.  Geo.  Bullock,  President  of  the  State 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company,  said:  "  We 
believe  this  question  of  a  higher  standard 
and  larger  reserve,  which  is  the  basis  and 
foundation  of  legitimate  and  enduring  life 
insurance,  deserves  now  most  thoughtful 
consideration.  The  true  interests  of  all  mu- 
tual companies  are  the  same.  They  exist 
only  for  their  policy  holders,  for  whose  bene- 
fit they  hold  invested  funds  amounting  to 
$1,000,000,000.  This  same  question  con- 
fronts all,  for  there  is  no  sagacity  of  man- 
agement, no  skill  of  financiering,  which  can 
control  the  condition  of  affairs  Ave  have  re- 
ferred to. 

"The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a 
change  are  of  no  importance,  and  there  is 
no  solvent  company  that  could  not  readily 
adopt  it. 

"  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  the 
higher  standard  apply  to  the  insurance  now 
in  force;  and  the  requirements  of  the  situa- 
tion would  be  fullj'  met  if  it  were  to  apply 
to  the  insurance  to  be  written  after  a  fixed 
date  in  the  near  future,  say  January  1st, 
1896." 

Benjamin  F.  Stevens,  President  of  the 
NoAv  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Boston,  wrote  in  his  annual  report 
for  1895:  "  During  the  year,  the  Directors 
have  been  obliged  to  invest  some  of  the  com- 
pany's funds  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than 
that  adopted  in  the  computation  of  pre- 
miums, and  thus  it  becomes  a  verj"  important 


element  in  the  stability  of  the  company  that 
the  assumed  rate  of  interest  should  be  less 
.thnn  the  rate  secured.  The  experience  of 
the  life  c'(»iii]»;mi<'s  in  this  country  has  proved 
that  they  are  perfectly  safe  in  working  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  tables  of  mortality,  but 
that  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  decreased 
one-half  within  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is 
at  once  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  factor 
of  interest  is  a  most  serious  and  important 
on(^  with  the  stability  of  a  life  insurance 
company.  The  (piestion  of  a  higher  reserve 
is  now  decidedly  to  the  front,  and  it  is  a 
question  which  must  be  settled  in  the  very 
near  future  by  all  life  insurance  companies." 

It  seems  altogether  likely  that  several  of 
the  life  insurance  companies  will  in  the  near 
future  volimtarilj^  adopt  the  higher  valua- 
tion. Tending,  as  it  will,  in  the  direction  of 
better  and  sounder  life  insurance,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  every  company  will  take  the  mat- 
ter into  serious  consideration. 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  a 
year  or  so  ago  adopted  the  policy  of  printing 
in  its  annual  statement  its  reserve  on  a 
.')  per  cent,  basis,  and  also  on  a  4  per 
cent,  basis.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that 
the  subject  is  now  being  agitated  by  the 
Equitable  Life,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
that  company  will  adopt  the  3  per  cent,  stand- 
ard, and  that  other  life  insurance  com- 
panies may  consider  the  advisability  of 
adopting  the  same  standard. 


Insurance  Statements* 

NEW   ENGLAND   MUTUAL   LIFE   INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  is  now 
published,  and  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  well-known  company  has,  during 
the  year,  made  its  usual  steady  and  healthy 
growth  along  the  lines  for  which  it  is  noted. 
The  assets  of  the  company  amount  to  $28,109,- 
073.59,  and  the  surplus,  upon  a  four  per  cent. 
IJasis,  is  shown  to  be  $2,292,335.40.  The  an- 
nual report  of  the  directors  is  a  carefully  com- 
piled and  valuable  little  pamphlet,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  company  or  its  agents.  The 
reader  will  glean  from  it  facts  of  interest,  not 
only  to  those  who  hold  policies  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Mutual,  but  to  others  who  are  interested  in 
insurance  matters.  The  total  amount  of  in- 
surance issued  during  the  year  1898  was  $13.- 
087,072,  and  the  number  of  policies  outstanding 
is  40,460.  The  death  and  endowment  claims 
paid  during  the  year  were  $1,891,593.07.  Ben- 
jamin F.  Stevens  is  President  of  the  company  ; 
Alfred  D.  Foster,  Vice-President;  S.  F.  Trull, 
Secretary,  and  Wm.  B.  Turner,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. 
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PEBBLES. 


In  a  balcony. — She:  "  If  capital  punish- 
ment must  be.  I  certainly  favor  electricity." 
He:  "Oh!  That  is  to  say,  you  prefer  currents 
to  raisin's." — Harlem  Life. 

...."When  your  parents  first  refused  me 
your  hand  I  was  sq  wretched  that  I  wanted  to 
throw  myself  out  of  the  window."  "  And  why 
didn't  you?"  "It  was  so  high!" — Lustige 
Blatter. 

.  . .  ."  Give  me  your  picture,  love,"  I  said, 
"  Without  it,  really,  I  can't  live !  " 
She  murmured  (oh,  which  did  she  mean?) 
"  My  answer's  in  the  negative." 
•I  — Cornell  Widow. 


...  .Jinks:  "That  man  does  not  look  very 
smart,  and  yet  you  say  he  has  made  a  million." 
Winks:  "  Smart?  He's  a  genius.  He's  a  great 
inventor."  "  You  don't  say  so  !  What  did  he  in- 
vent?" "He  invented  an  apple  barrel  that 
holds  scarcely  anything." — New  York  Weekly. 

.  .  .  .There  was  once  a  writer  named  Wright, 
Who  instructed  his  son  to  write  right. 
He  said  :  "  Boj'',  write  Wright  right ; 
It  is  not  right  to  write 
Wright     awry ;  try     to     write     Wright 
aright !  "  — Puck. 

.  . .  ."  We  like  the  idea  of  simplified  spelling," 
says  the  editor  of  the  Perkins  Junction  Pal- 
ladium, "  but  we  don't  think  we  could  ever  be- 
come used  to  writing  it.  '  He  wawkt  down  the 
ile,  leeving  the  trax  of  his  larj  and  muddee  shuze 
on  the  flore.  The  marx  ar  vizzib'l  yet.'  " — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

...  .Customer :  "What  is  the  price  of  this 
calico?"  Salesman:  "Sixteen  cents  a  yard." 
Customer:  "  Sixteen  cents?  I'll  give  you  fif- 
teen." Salesman:  "You  misunderstand  me.  I 
said  six  cents,  not  sixteen."  Customer:  "  Six 
cents  a  yard?  H'm !  I'll  give  you  five." — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

....The  keen-ej-ed  street  urchin  espied  the 
great  writer  as  he  landed  from  the  boat.  Step- 
ping forward  briskly,  he  touched  his  hat  and, 
pointing  to  the  heavy  valise  in  Rudyard's  hand, 
smilingly  remarked,  "  Let  me  assume  the  white 
man's  burden."  The  great  Kipling  looked  down 
on  the  blue  eyes  of  the  eager  urchin.  "  My 
I'oy,"  he  said  in  even  tones,  "  a  burden  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  bush."  And  the  boy  passed 
on. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

.  . .  .An  English  Idea  of  Brooklyn. — Brooklyn 
is  inhabited,  or  occupied,  largely  by  an  unrelated 
and  locally  uninterested  aggregation  of  human 
drift,  mostly  from  the  small  towns  of  New  Eng- 
land. Until  the  great  bridge  which  connects  it 
with  Manhattan  Island  was  completed  it  was 
chiefly  noted  for  its  eccentric  preachers,  and  the 
extraordinary  variety  of  its  religious  sects,  to 
which  new  varieties  were  being  constantly 
ladded. — The  London  Academy. 

....First  Boston  Infant:  "This  is  a  queer 
world  we  find  ourselves  in,  Pliny."  Second 
Ditto  Ditto:  "It  is  indeed,  Cadmus.  And  yet 
we  can  scarcely  be  held  to  blame  for  it."  First 
Ditto  Ditto:  "True,  Pliny.  All  that  is  left  for 
us  is  to  lie  back  and  exercise  the  inherent  right 
of  criticism.  And  there  is  one  thing  I  have  no- 
ticed that  comes  close  home  to  us."  "  What  is 
that,  Cadmus?"  "  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
altogether  too  much  theorizing  on  the  subject  of 
babies."  "  On  what  do  you  base  your  deduc- 
tions, Cadmus?"  "On  the  number  of  childless 
delegates  at  the  mothers'  congress." — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


PUZZLES. 

COXDUCTED  BY  VIUGINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  Bilberry  Boys  and  Girls," 
by  Sophie  Swett. 

PI. 

Ilet  wrobn  sdub  tenchik  no  eht  reset, 

Nubdoun,  het  refe  smartes  gins, 
Sa  charm  slade  thorf  sarsoc  het  seal 

Teh  dwil  nad  dwiny  grinsp. 
Wereh  ni  eht  fiseld  teh  teldme  wons 

Sevale  swolhol  wrara  nad  tew, 
Ree  mayn  sady  Iwil  westley  bowl 

Eht  stirf  buel  tivole. 

ANAGRAM. 
A  distinguished  person  : 

PlNCII  ON,   SAD  SOMBER  HONOR. 
A   LONGFELLOW  NUMERICAL   ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  letters  and  form  a  four-line  verse  from  a 
poem  by  Longfellow. 

My  8,  20,  32,  36,  39,  41,  48,  80  was  the  wise 
man — the  hero  of  a  celebrated  poem  ;    my  110, 
103,  52,  96,  33,  39,  66  was  the  mother  of  this 
hero;    my  31,  56,  40,  4,  9,  14,  80,  29,  1  was  the 
wife  of  this  hero;    my  34,  1,  45,  23,  27  was  a 
great  boaster ;  my  44,  45,  42  was  what  the  peo- 
ple of  the  village  said  to  this  boaster;    my  81, 
39,  59,  97,  1,  70,  121,  80,  86,  100,  15,  30  was  the 
firefly  ;   my  98,  109,  99,  74,  75,  76,  72,  70,  45,  39, 
46  was  the  heron;   my  45,  84,  26,  16,  55,  51,  31, 
1,  4,  34,  69,  23  was  the  Great  Spirit ;    my  114, 
47,  58,  101,  23  was  Son  of  the  Evening  Star; 
my  85,  111,  108,  90,  107,  119,  94  was  a  minstrel ; 
my  10,  32,  54,  84,  95  was  a  blacksmith  ;    my  73, 
1,  50,  79,  20,  15,  94  was  his  son  ;    my  92,  124, 
1,  4,   16,  20,  35,  16,  17  was  a  man  servant  in 
"  The  Spanish  Student ;  "  my  19,  11,  94,  93,  18, 
30,  22  was  a  maid  servant  in  the  same  drama ; 
my  115,  124,  65,  3.  94,  80  was  a  housewife  in 
the  "  Golden  Legend  ;  "  my  45,  6,  7,  5,  95,  111, 
49,  62  was  her  husband ;    my  57,  80,  64,  92,  94, 
37,  97,  106,  79  was  a  famous  ship  mentioned  in 
a  famous  poem ;    my  72,  94,  13,  20,  38,  39,  28, 
122,  24,  95,  123  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of 
Longfellow's  later  poems ;    my  31,  60,  45,  20,  2, 
2],  61,  73,  81,  120,  25  was  the  magician;    my 
53,  79,  63,  1,  124,  64  is  an  adjective  used  by 
Longfellow  in  his  description  of  a  rainy  day ; 
my  88.  113,  87,  117,  8,  91,  27,  95,  43,  45,  20,  1, 
25  is  one  who  told  a  tale  at  the  "  Wayside  Inn ;  " 
my  89,  121,  44,  78,  77,  25,  116  was  another  who 
told  a  tale  at  this  Inn  ;    my  12,  118,  43,  71  are 
four  letters  which  may  be  found  in  the  name  of 
our  author,  when  it  is  written  out  in  full ;    my 
68,  67,  102,  101,  105,  104,  112,  107,  4,  78,  84, 
82,  83  is  the  name  in  full  of  a  brave  man ;    my 
112,  59,  11,  124,  1  was  the  fairest  of  women. 

MRS.  P.  GULICK. 
DIAMOND. 

1,  In  Arkansas ;  2,  an  exclamation  ;  3,  behind  ; 
4,  an  American  general ;  5,  subsequent ;  6,  a 
musical  term  meaning  thrice ;   7,  in  Arkansas. 

ANSWERS   TO    PUZZLES    OF   MARCH    2n'D. 

A  Shakespearean  Zigzag. — Taming  of  the 
Shrew.  1,  Tybalt;  2,  Jaquos  ;  3,  Simple  ;  4.  Yor- 
ick  ;  5,  Marina  ;  6,  taming  :  7.  Bottom  ;  8.  fitful  ; 
9,  Arthur;  10,  Thisbe  ;  11,  Elinor;  12,  Isabel  ;  13, 
Athens  ;   14,  Oberon  ;   15,  Imogen  ;   16,  Shadow. 

PATCHWORK  VERSES. — 1.  Lougfellow  ;  2.  Words- 
worth ;  3,  Coleridge  ;  4,  Wordsworth  ;  5,  Hood  :  6, 
Shakesi)eare  ;  7,  Longfellow  ;  8.  Hemans ;  9,  Bry- 
ant;  10,  Thackeray;  11,  Carey;  12,  Holmes;  13, 
Percy ;   14,   Ingelow  ;   15.   Tennyson ;  16,    Sidney. 

IsovEL  Acrostic. — Wallenstein.  1,  Lawless;  2, 
fra<'^ile  •  .^.  politic  •  4.  colored  ;  5.  cremate ;  6, 
connect  ;  7,  pastime  ;  8,  Watteau  ;  9,  operate  ;  10, 
grimace  ;  11,  panacea. 
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Miss  Carolink  Hazard  of  Peacedalo,  R.  I., 
who  was  elected  rresident  of  Wellesley  College 
on  the  8th  iust,,  is  42  years  old  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  Rowland  G.  Hazard,  a  well-known 
niauufac'turer  of  woolen  goods  and  a  writer  on 
philosophical  subjects.  Miss  Hazard  was  a 
pupil  of  Professor  Diman  of  Brown  University 
— her  father  was  a  member  of  the  university 
corporation — and  she  published  a  biography  of 
the  professor  in  188G.  She  also  collected  and 
edited  her  grandfather's  writings,  and  is  the 
author  of  two  or  three  volumes  of  historical 
studies. 

....Richard  Suydam  Palmer,  a  young  man 
of  large  fortune,  i^rominent  in  New  York  so- 
ciety and  well  known  here  and  abroad  as  a 
yachtsman,  entered  the  navy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  recent  war,  and  served  to  the  end  as  an 
ensign  on  the  cruiser  "  St.  Louis  "  under  Capt. 
Casper  F.  Goodrich.  But  exposure  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  cutting  of  cables  so  affected 
his  health  that  he  was  disabled  after  the  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  and  he  died  at  Colorado 
Springs  a  few  days  ago.  His  will  gives  a  part 
of  his  fortune  to  charitable  institutions,  and 
$10,000  to  his  commander.  Captain  Goodrich, 
"  as  an  expression  of  regard  for  his  character 
and  in  affectionate  recognition  of  many  acts  of 
kindness."  Before  the  war  Mr.  Palmer  sold 
his  fine  yacht  "  Yampa "  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

....The  mother  of  the  new  President  of 
France,  now  eighty-six  years  old,  still  manages 
the  farm  at  Marsanne  on  which  her  son  was 
born  and  from  which  he  went  to  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Montelimar,  where  he  was  a  law- 
yer with  a  modest  practice  when  elected  to 
the  office  of  Mayor.  She  is  a  typical  peasant 
farmer,  simple,  frugal  and  successful  in  the  di- 
rection of  her  affairs.  A  photograph  taken  last 
month  shows  that  she  retains  the  garb  of  her 
youth  and  class,  the  plain  gown  of  homespun, 
and  the  white  cap  with  fluted  edges  and  wide 
strings.  The  ground  floor  of  her  farmhouse 
is  given  up  to  stables  and  storehouses ;  above 
these  are  the  living  apartments,  from  which 
one  looks  down  on  the  farm  animals  in  the 
courtyard.  Mme.  Loubet  has  refused  to  live 
in  l*aris  or  to  change  her  mode  of  life. 

....When  the  ''Alameda,"  which  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  last  week,  sailed  from  Honolulu 
on  the  1st  inst.,  the  Princess  Kaiulani  was 
vei'y  ill  with  inflammatory  rheumatism  and  it 
was  expected  that  she  would  die  within  twenty- 
four  hours.     Her  illness  was  due  to  exposure 


on  Ihe  island  of  Hawaii,  which  she  visited  two 
months  ago  against  the  advice  of  her  physician. 
Kaiulani  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Princess  • 
Likelike  and  her  husband,  A.  S.  Cleghorn,  a 
Scotchman,  who  was  formerly  Governor  of  the 
island  of  Oahu.  She  was  born  in  1875  and 
after  the  death  of  Kalakatia  she  was  declared 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  England.  Her  acceptance  of  the  new 
conditions  imposed  by  annexation  is  said  to 
have  excited  the  enmity  of  the  adherents  of 
Queen  Liliuokalani.  Her  friends  were  intend- 
ing to  ask  Congress  to  give  her  a  pension. 

.  ..  .Ex-Governor  Altgeld  of  Illinois,  who  ap- 
pears again  in  politics  as  an  independent  candi- 
date for  Mayor  of  Chicago,  has  great  power 
over  an  audience,  altho  he  has  none  of  the  graces 
of  the  finished  orator.  He  is  a  nervous  and 
earnest  man,  of  frail  physique,  and  at  times  he 
becomes  a  fountain  of  bitterness.  His  aim  is 
to  defeat  Mayor  Harrison,  altho  both  are  Demo- 
crats of  the  Bryan  school.  The  Mayor's  strenu- 
ous and  successful  fight  against  the  street  rail- 
way companies  excited  Altgeld's  anger,  ap- 
parently because  the  younger  man  was  taking 
the  ex-Governor's  place  in  Illinois  politics. 
Altgeld  goes  a  little  further  than  Harrison  in 
his  platform,  by  advocating  municipal  owner- 
ship of  the  railways  and  other  "  public  utilities." 
It  is  said  that  Harrison's  record  in  the  rail- 
way fight  will  give  him  the  support  of  many 
Republicans. 

....Rear  Admiral  Higginson  is  one  of  the 
officers  whom  the  President  nominated  for  ad- 
vancement in  recognition  of  gallant  services 
during  the  war,  and  bis  nomination  was  con- 
firmed, altho  the  Senate  adjourned  without  tak- 
ing action  upon  the  remainder  of  the  long  list. 
He  promptly  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  allow  him  to  go  back  to  his  old  place.  He 
would  not  accept  promotion  if  his  associates 
in  the  fleet  that  destroyed  Cervera's  ships  were 
not  honored  in  the  same  way.  "  They  were  a 
gallant  band  of  naval  officers,"  said  he  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  on  the  10th 
inst.,  '•  and  certainly  deserved  well  of  their  coun- 
try, and  if  their  services  are  to  go  unrecognized 
I  desire  to  share  the  same  fate."  The  Secre- 
tary hastened  in  reply  to  express  his  apprecia- 
tion of  his  conduct  and  the  admirable  spirit  of 
his  letter.  Another  naval  officer,  Lieut.  Aaron 
Ward,  who  was  recently  recommended  for  ad- 
vancement, has  declined  the  honor  because  it 
would  place  him  above  his  classmate,  Lieuten- 
ant Stanton.  The  nary  is  full  of  such  men  as 
these,  who  deserve  the  respect  and  affection  of 
the  American  people. 
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It   is   now   expected   that  there 

The  New       ^^,jjj    ^^^   j^^^.   yaeancies    in   the 

Senate 

Senate   at   the  next   session   of 

•Congress,  owinj?  to  a  failure  to  elect  senators 
in  Delaware,  Utah,  California  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  a  Senate  of  86  (the  four  seats  be- 
iuff  exeludod),  there  will  be  a  clear  Republi- 
-ean  majority  of  IG.  At  the  close  of  the  bal- 
loting in  Delaware,  AddiclvS,  the  gas  specu- 
lator, had  21  votes,  but  26  Ave  re  required  for 
an  election;  11  Republicans  had  stedfastly 
refused  to  vote  for  him  and  had  shown  a 
willingness  to  elect  any  one  of  fifteen  other 
<'andidates.  On  the  last  day  of  the  balloting 
three  Democrats —Senator  Farlow  and  Rep- 
resentatives King  and  Clark— went  over  to 
Addicks.  They  were  roundly  denounced  by 
their  party  associates.  The  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate  removed  Farlow  from  the 
committees  of  which  he  was  a  member,  say- 
ing to  him  that  he  was  unfit  to  hold  any  of- 
fice of  pul)lic  trust.  His  associates  in  the 
Legislature,  Addicks's  men  excepted,  have 
agreed  that  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him  hereafter.  The  three  men  were  followed 
by  a  jeering  and  hooting  crowd  as  they 
started  for  their  liomes,  and  were  greeted  in 
the  same  way  at  the  stations  on  their  home- 
ward journey.  Tlieir  reception  at  their  homes 
was  marked  by  so  much  contempt  and  hos- 
tility that  one  has  gone  away,  another  will 
fioon  seek  a  new  home  in  California,  and  the 
third  has  disappeared,  after  resigning  the 
office  of  railway  station  agent  in  the  place 
wiiere  he  had  lived.  The  seat  in  the  Senate 
will  be  vacant  until  1901.  There  appears  to 
be  no  change  in  the  situation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  an  exciting  final  session  of  six 
hours  on  the  18th,  in  California,  19  ballots 
were  taken,  but  no  one  was  elected.  Each 
of  tlie  two  lea  lin^   Republican   candidates. 


Crant  and  Burns,  had  30  votes  at  the  close. 
The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  morning 
of  the  I9th. 


The    division    in     the     Demo- 
Democratic      eratic  party   on  the   currency 
°  '^^'  issue  has  been  shown  again  by 

what  has  taken  place  in  connection  with  the 
projected  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
Jefferson's  birthday  in  New  York.  The 
Democmtic  Club,  which  is  controlled  by 
Richard  Croker,  planned  a  great  banquet 
wliich  is  to  be  held  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  and  invited  prominent  Demo- 
crats in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  invi- 
tations were  issued  by  Mr.  Perry  Belmont. 
In  his  response,  Mr.  Bryan  wrote  as  follows: 
"  Remembering  that  you  openly  repudiated 
the  Democratic  platform  in  the  last  cam- 
paign, I  desire  to  know,  before  answering 
the  invitation,  whether  you  have  siiice  the 
election  publicly  announced  your  conversion 
to  the  principles  set  forth  in  that  platform." 
Mr.  Belmont  replied  that  "  individual 
opinions  had  not  been  considered  in  issuing 
the  invitations."  The  price  of  the  dinner  is 
to  be  $10  a  plate.  Mr.  Bryan  remarks  that 
it  is  injudicious  to  make  it  so  costly,  and 
that  it  will  look  too  much  like  a  Belshazzar's 
feast.  It  is  suspected  by  certain  Bryan 
Democrats  that  Croker's  purpose  is  to 
"  bring  out  "  at  the  dinner  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidential  nomination,  Augustus  Van 
Wyck,  who  ran  for  Governor  of  New  York 
against  Colonel  Roosevelt  last  fall.  As  a 
kind  of  protest  against  the  plutocratic  price 
of  $10,  which  reminds  Mr.  Bryan  of  Belshaz- 
zar,  the  labor  leaders  and  silver  politicians 
will  have  a  great  banquet  at  which  $1  will 
be  the  cost  of  a  seat  and  a  plate.  They  hope 
that  Mr.  Bryan  will  come  and  eat  with  them. 
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riijiiriniin  .Tonos,  of  the  Deiiiocr:itk'  National 
(OiiiiniltcH'.  lijis  J  1(1  dressed  to  all  of  the 
men  Avho  were  delegates  in  the  last  Demo- 
crntic  convention  in  Xcav  Yorlc  letters  askini; 
if  they  intend  to  supiwrt  the  national  plat- 
form of  the  party. 


The  Army  Beef  Court  of 

General  Eagan's    t,.^,,,-,.      1  „      ^^  i  i 

^  Inquiry    has   taken    much 

°eef.  4.  ..         X        ^• 

important  testimony  m 
Chicago  and  other  Western  cities.  It  is 
shown  that  Commissary  General  Eagan, 
Avho  is  now  journeying  toward  Honolulu  to 
spend  there  the  greater  part  of  his  vacation 
of  six  years  on  full  pay,  was  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  purchase  of  great  quanti- 
ties of  canned  "  roast "  beef,  practically 
without  inspection.  A  part  of  this  was  beef 
of  "  second  grade,"  and  Eagan  bought  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds  which  had 
l)een  shipped  to  liiverpool  and  had  been  ly- 
ing there  unsold.  While  there  was  in  Chi- 
cago a  purchasing  agent  of  the  Commissary 
Department,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  much 
of  this  canned  "  roast "  beef  was  bought 
over  his  head  by  Eagan,  who  simply  ordered 
him  to  ship  it  from  Chicago.  No  inspection, 
except  by  sample,  appears  to  have  been  re- 
quired. Eagan  testified  in  AVashington  that  it 
was  intended  that  the  contract  should  bind 
the  packers  to  supply  fresh  beef  in  such  con- 
dition that  it  would  be  good  seventy-two 
hours  after  delivery  from  the  refrigerator, 
and  that  the  words  which  reduced  the  time 
to  tw^enty-four  hours  were  "  a  clerical  er- 
ror" of  which  he  had  had  no  knowledge.  A 
member  of  the  well-known  packing  firm  of 
Swift  &  Co.  noAv  testifies  that  these  words 
were  inserted  in  the  contract  in  Eagan's  of- 
fice and  by  Eagan's  order.  It  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  canned  "roast"  beef  is 
supplied  by  cattle  of  the  poorest  grade  which 
eaimot  be  marketed  in  any  otlier  form.  The 
contents  of  the  cans  are  boiled  "  chuck " 
beef,  from  which  much  of  the  nutriment  has 
been  extracted,  and  to  which  scraps  and  fat 
are  added.  Much  testimony  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  canned  beef  has  been  given 
in  the  West  by  soldiers,  and  nearly  all  of  it 
is  revolting.  It  is  shown  that  some  of  this 
beef  Avas  maggotty  when  it  was  canned. 
Surgeons  testify  that  dysentery  was  caused 
by  the  use  of  a  little  of  the  meat,  and  that 


in  some  instances  the  men  wlio  ate  it  suf- 
f(?re(l  from  ptomaine  poisoning.  Inspectors 
admit  that  it  has  been  possible  in  the  pack- 
ing houses  to  take  the  carcasses  of  con- 
demned cattle  from  the  tanks  to  which  they 
are  consigned  and  to  put  this  meat  on  the 
market.  I^ersons  who  were  employed  in  the 
packing  houses  for  many  years  assert  under 
oath  that  this  has  been  done.  At  Leaven- 
worth, on  the  19th,  Sergeant  Ma.son,  of  the 
First  Cavalry,  who  had  acted  as  a  commis- 
sary officer  during  the  war.  testified  that 
when  a  certain  carload  of  refrigerated  fresh 
beef  was  rejected  at  Lakeland,  the  agent  of 
Armour  &  Co.  accounted  for  the  appearance 
of  the  beef  by  saying  that  it  was  due  to  the 
application  of  "  preservatine,  the  chemical 
we  use  to  preserve  it." 


An  Appalling 
Fire. 


The  Windsor  Hotel,  which 
occupied  the  entire  front  of 
the  block  on  the  east  side  of 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  between  Forty- 
sixth  and  Forty-seventh  streets,  and  was 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  famous  of  Amer- 
ican hotels,  was  completely  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  afternoon  of  the  ITth  inst.,  and 
many  of  its  guests  lost  their  lives  in  the 
flames  or  by  jumping  from  the  windows. 
The  fire  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
carelessness  of  an  unknown  guest  who 
threw  away  a  lighted  match  in  a  corridor 
near  a  window  on  the  south  side,  wbere  it 
was  caught  in  the  folds  of  a  lace  curtain, 
whicli  was  blazing  in  an  instant.  The 
flames  spread  with  almost  incredible  swift- 
ness. The  fire  started  at  3:10  p.m.  Four 
minutes  later  the  upper  stories  of  the  great 
structure  were  burning,  and  the  guests  in 
some  parts  of  the  house  were  jumping  from 
the  windoAvs.  A  fcAv  minutes  afterward  the 
flames  were  sweeping  through  all  the  cor- 
ridors; at  3:35  the  entire  building  was 
wrapped  in  fire;  at  3:40  the  front  wall  fell; 
at  4:30  the  greater  part  of  all  the  Avails  was 
down  and  the  site  of  the  hotel  was  a  great 
furnace.  The  day  was  bright,  and  the  St. 
Patrick's  Day  procession  was  passing  when 
the  fire  broke  out.  Many  guests  were  look- 
ing at  the  parade  from  the  Avindow^s;  serv- 
ants, with  invited  friends,  were  gazing  at  it 
from  the  roof.  An  enormous  crowd  gath- 
ered in  the  street  but  could  not  help  the  un^ 
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fortunate  victims,  several  of  whom  jumped 
from  the  roof  or  the  windows  to  certain 
death.  It  is  known  that  16  persons  were 
killed;  3G  were  injured,  and  there  are  50 
missing.  The  bodies  of  a  majority  of  the 
missing  are  probably  buried  in  the  ruins. 
Among  the  dead  are  Mrs.  Warren  F. 
Leland,  the  wife  of  the  proprietor;  his 
daughter  Helen,  and  Mrs.  Kirk,  a  wealthy 
and  philanthropic  resident  of  Chicago.  The 
guests  lost  much  valuajble  property;  Mrs. 
Kirk  and  her  daughter  left  $200,000  worth 
of  jewels  in  their  rooms.  The  Windsor  was 
twenty-seven  years  old.  Many  prominent 
persons  had  been  entertained  in  it,  and  for 
some  years  it  was  the  resort  in  the  evening 
of  all  the  great  speculators  and  traders  of 
Wall  Street.  Having  been  constructed  un- 
der the  loose  laws  which  preceded  the  strin- 
gent statute  of  1892,  it  was  a  big  tinder-box. 
The  fire  spread  so  rapidly  that  the  fire 
escapes  and  other  safety  appliances  were  of 
little  service.  The  loss  on  building  and  fur- 
niture exceeded  $1,000,000. 


The     removal     of     General 
The  Situation      ^.^^^^^    ^^.^^    command    of 

in  Cuba.  ^,      . 

the  msurgent  army  by  the 

Cuban  Assembly  was  followed  by  a  gi-eat 
popular  demonstration  in  his  favor  by  the 
people  of  Havana.  There  were  50,000  per- 
sons in  the  procession.  Chief  of  Police 
Menocal  and  Civil  Governor  Mora,  who  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  Assembly,  undertook 
to  prevent  the  parade  by  means  of  the  police. 
The  result  was  a  riot,  which  the  American 
troops  quickly  suppressed.  In  response  to 
appeals  from  the  people,  General  Brooke  had 
already  given  orders  that  the  supporters  of 
Gomez  should  not  be  restrained  so  long  as 
they  preserved  order.  He  was  authorized 
by  the  President  to  disperse  the  Assembly,  if 
such  action  should  seem  necessary,  but  he 
decided  to  await  the  effect  of  the  general 
condemnation  of  the  Assembly  by  the  Cuban 
people.  After  the  Assembly  had  held  two 
or  three  meetings,  at  one  of  Avhich  Seiior 
Quesada,  who  represents  the  Cubans  at 
Washington,  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  and 
deposed,  there  were  signs  of  a  revolt  in  the 
army  against  its  authority.  Six  Cuban  gen- 
erals, who  have  20,000  insurgent  soldiers  un- 
der their  command,  united  in  a  declaration 


in  favor  of  Gomez,  approved  his  acceptance 
of  the  $3,000,000,  and  agreed  to  disband  their 
forces  w^henever  he  should  order  them  to  do 
so.  It  is  expected  that  the  Assembly  will 
practically  be  dissolved  by  their  action. 
Gomez  is  heartily  supported  at  Santiago, 
where  a  great  mass  meeting  has  accepted  his 
authority  and  renounced  the  Assembly.  The 
$3,000,000  given  by  our  Government  arrived 
at  Havana  on  the  17th,  and  he  will  assist 
General  Brooke  in  distributing  the  money. 
The  Assembly — which  is  composed  of  forty- 
four  military  officers,  and  really  was  created 
by  Gomez  himself— claimed  the  right  to  dis- 
pose of  it,  and  demanded  that  the  United 
States  should  guarantee  a  loan  of  $12,000,000 
in  addition.  The  unpopularity  of  the  police, 
due  to  the  interference  with  the  Gomez  dem- 
onstration, has  encouraged  the  criminals 
known  as  Nanigos,  to  attack  policemen.  In 
riots  following  such  attacks,  on  the  18th  and 
lyth,  four  policemen  were  killed  and  several 
were  mortally  hurt.  In  these  collisions  more 
than  sixtj'^  persons  are  reported  wounded. 


The  Queen  Regent  of  Spain 
1  he  Treaty  gignetj  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
^  '  tween  Spain  and  this  country 
at  Madnd  March  17th.  The  evening  before 
she  had  signed  the  decrees  dissolving  the 
Cortes,  convoking  a  new  Parliament  and  au- 
thorizing the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  pay 
to  the  troops  who  had  returned.  This  ac- 
tion of  the  Queen  was  in  accord  with  the 
decision  of  the  Cabinet,  which  had  been 
discussing  the  question,  and  it  has  given 
rise  to  very  sharp  criticism  on  the 
part  of  some  against  the  two  Cabinets 
of  Sagasta  and  Silvela  for  their  un- 
willingness to  meet  the  responsibilitj'^  and 
their  readiness  to  sholder  the  odium  upon  the 
Queen  Regent.  The  treaty  once  signed,  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Washington,  Jules 
Cambon,  has  been  requested  to  make  the  for- 
mal exchange  at  Washington.  This  will  be 
followed  by  the  proclamation  of  President 
McKinley,  ending  the  war  officially.  No  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  as  yet  for  send- 
ing to  Spain  the  $20,000,000  appropriated  by 
Congress,  but  it  will  probably  be  done 
through  drafts  on  Paris  or  London.  The  gen- 
eral situation  in  Spain  has  not  changed  ma- 
terially.   There  is  very  bitter  feeling  among 
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the  officers  over  some  severe  strictures 
passed  by  General  Castellanos,  just  inaugu- 
rated Captnin-dlenerMl  of  Madrid.  He  lias 
affirmed  that  the  difficulty-  in  tlie  Spanish 
army  lies  with  the  officers  and  not  with  the 
rank  and  file,  and  there  are  very  sharp  at- 
tacks upon  him,  largely  supported  by  the 
Weyler  party.    There  continue  to  be  reports 


I'asig  Jtiver,  Iroiii  tlie  towns  of  Pasig  and 
Taguig  and  I'ateros,  a  smaller  place  on  the 
same  island  as  Taguig,  The  lighting  has 
been  severe  and  tlie  Filipinos  hav(?  suffered 
heavily,  tho  to  what  extent  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  In  the  last  battle,  resulting  in  the 
capture  of  'i'aguig,  th.ere  were  200  of  thc^  Fili- 
pinos dead  en  the  battle  field.    Our  losses  are 
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of  plots  by  Carlists  and  Republicans,  but  as 
yet  they  have  not  developed,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  belief  that  there  will  be  no 
trouble  of  tbat  kind. 


The  Filipinos 
Defeated. 


The  week  has  been  a  busy 
one  for  our  troops  in  the 
region  of  Manila.  General 
Wheaton  has  advanced  steadily  until  he  has 
driven  the  Filipiaos  out  of  the  delta  of  the 


small,  not  more  than  a  dozen  or  fifteen  killed 
and  perhaps  50  wounded.  The  result  of  this 
is  to  divide  the  insurgents  into  two  sections; 
one  south  in  the  country  between  the  Bay 
lake  and  the  Bay  of  Manila,  and  the  other 
north  toward  Malabon.  Those  to  the  south 
are  in  a  difficult  position,  easily  overpow- 
ered by  the  troops,  assisted  by  the  gunboats, 
which  have  already  accomplished  much  in 
the  Pasig  River.    To  the  north  the  situation 
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is  much  inoio  difficult.  Near  tlie  coast  is 
Malolos,  the  capital  of  the  Filipiuos,  and  in- 
land tliere  is  a  range  of  mountains,  the  wild- 
est, least  known  and  least  accessible  part  of 
the  island.  During  the  rule  of  Spain  it  was 
never  entirely  in  subjection  and  always  the 
resort  of  turbulent  tribes.  There  have  been 
various  reports  as  to  the  general  situation. 
Advices  from  Hong  Kong  are  discouraging 
as  to  speedy  success,  but  the  latest  telegram 
from  General  Otis  is  very  encouraging  and 
■  expresses  his  belief  that  the  insurgents  will 
be  overcome  very  shortly.  Apparently  this 
is  based  upon  dissatisfaction  among  the  Fili- 
.pinos  with  regard  to  the  course  taken  b.\- 
-Aguinaldo  and  his  associate  leaders.  Else- 
where than  in  Luzon  there  seems  to  be  no 
'difficulty  whatever,  the  whole  Msayan  group 
.having  expressed  their  loyalty  to  the  Ameri- 
«can  rule.  At  the  same  time  it  is  recognized 
►that  a  firm  hand  is  absolutely  needed  to  hold 
in  check  the  influences  for  deception  that  are 
Increasingly  apparent.  At  the  very  time  that 
ithe  Vlsayan  chiefs  were  expressing  their  al- 
legiance to  America  they  were  in  cordial 
^communication  with  Aguinaldo  and  his  com- 
a^any.  The  determined  advance  of  the  Ameri- 
•cans  has  apparently  dazed  the  Filipinos,  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  continuous  warfare. 
They  have  shown  many  instances  of  bravery, 
and  so  long  as  they  could  fight  behind  their 
defenses  were  stubborn,  but  in  the  open 
field  they  nave  been  uniformly  overcome. 


Samoa. 


The  Samoan  question  seems  to  be 


in  a  fair  way  for  solution.  After 
numerous  conferences  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  British  and  German  Ambas- 
sadors at  Washington,  the  announcement  is 
made  that  an  understanding  has  been 
reached,  and  that  Dr.  Solf,  who  has  been 
nominated  by  Germany  to  succeed  Dr.  Raf- 
•fel  as  President  of  the  Municipal  Council  at 
A-pia,  will  be  recognized  by  the  British  and 
United  States  authorities.  Meanwliile  the 
question  of  the  kingship  will  not  be  pressed, 
but  there  will  be  consultations  between  the 
•Consuls  of  the  three  Powers,  and  Mataafa  or 
Malietoa  Tanus  will  be  finally  selected,  ac- 
c-ording  to  what  appears  to  be  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people.  The  "  Philadelphia  "  is 
at  Apia,  and  a  dispatch  from  Admiral  Kautz 
indicates  that  conferences  are  progressing, 


that  order  is  being  preserved,  notwithstand- 
ing some  reports  to  the  contrary,  and  thit 
all  is  working  toward  a  peaceable  solution. 
The  new  President,  Dr.  Solf,  is  a  man  of 
tact  and  diplomatic  experience,  whereas  Dr. 
Raffel's  manner  seems  often  to  have  been 
offensive.  There  have  been  some  unple;isaiit 
statements  in  the  (ierman  press,  but  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Government  has  been  constantly 
curteous  and  considerate. 


Early  in  the  week  the  Reichs- 
The  German     ^.^g.     ^^^  ^  decisive  vote,    re- 
Army  Bill.        •     ^    1     4^,        .  •       +1 
•'                 jected    the    increase    in    the 

army  demanded  by  Emperor  William.  The 
rest  of  the  Army  bill  was  adopted  without 
debate.  Following  upon  this  came  a  con- 
ference in  which  it  was  announced  that  the 
Government  had  accepted  a  compromise  on 
the  increase  in  military  strength,  which  al- 
lowed a  diminution  of  the  actual  number  of 
troops  for  the  present,  leaving  it  open  for  fu- 
ture enlargement.  With  this  understanding 
the  bill  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  the  Emx)eror  was 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  this  and  insisted 
upon  the  original  bill  being  carried  without 
any  alteration.  Still  further  conference  left 
the  Emperor  alone,  the  Imperial  Council, 
supported  by  Prince  Hohenlohe,  announcing 
their  readiness  to  accept  the  compromise. 
Just  what  will  be  the  result  it  is  not  easy  to 
say.  It  is  reported  that  the  Emperor  looks 
upon  the  action  as  a  personal  defeat,  and  is 
dissatisfied  not  merely  with  the  Reichstag, 
but  with  Prince  Hohenlohe  and  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  for  what  he  considei*s  to 
be  the  unskillful  way  in  which  they  have 
managed  the  whole  thing.  The  fact,  too, 
that  the  Clerical  party  were  influential  in  se- 
curing this  result  has  disturbed  him  con- 
siderably. No  decision  is  as  yet  arrived  at 
with  regard  to  a  possible  dissolution  of  the 
Reichstag  and  a  new  election. 


Finland  to  be 
Russified. 


One  of  the  titles  of  the  Czar 
of  Russia  is  that  of  Grand 
Duke  of  Finland,  and  each 
Czar  heretofore  has  taken  an  oath  to  respect 
the  constitution,  which  guarantees  a  national 
Parliament  which  sits  at  Helsingfors.  It 
has  also  had  its  own  money  and  system  of 
custom  houses  and  its  own  language.    In  the 
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<leveloi)jjjoiit  of  iJic  Jiiissi;iii  idea   of  solidili- 
(•;iti()]i  of  tlie  empire,   Finlaiirl  l)einj^  at  one 
side  lias  iippiirently  not  attracted  very  much 
oi'  notice.    Of  late,  however,  there  lias  Ihmmi 
jiiaiiilV'Kt  an   intention    to   do    with    Finland 
wlisit  Il'ks   oeeu  done  with   the  Baltic   I*rov- 
iuces  and  other  sections  of  the  empire.    By 
recent  decrees  the   Emperor's   local   title  as 
<.;rand  Dnlve  of  Finland  disappears,  and  the 
word  "  Empire  "  or  *'  Russia  "  is  substituted 
in  tlie  soldiers'  oath  for  the  Avord  "  Father- 
land."   Thirty-five   per   cent,    of   the   young- 
men,  instead  of  ten  per  cent,  as  hitherto,  must 
enter  the  army  for  five  years'  service  with 
liability  for  a  still  longer  term  and  may  be 
sent   to   any   part   of    the    Russian    Empire, 
whereas  hitherto  they  have  been   for  local 
service  alone,  and  at  the  same  time  Finland 
is  to  pay  10,000,000  marks  as  a  military  con- 
tribution.   The  matter  coming  up  before  th^ 
Senate  ten  of  its  twenty  members  absolutely 
refused  to  indorse  it.    The  other  ten  fearing 
an  armed   Russian   occupation   accepted   it. 
The  president,  nominated  by  the  Czar,  gave 
the  casting  vote  in  favor  of  Russia.    As  a  re- 
sult the  people  are  in  despair.    The  capital, 
llelsingfors,  is  in  mourning,  the  theatres  are 
closed,  the  people  are  in  black  and  the  news- 
papers   head    their    articles    ''A    Nation    in 
INlourning."       The     bitter     feeling     of     the 
Finns  was  increased  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Czar  to  receive  a  deputation  desiring  to  pre- 
sent to  him  a  petition  in  regard  to  the  mani- 
festo. 


The  hostile    feeling    between 

Norway  and      ^-^^  -,   c       -,       . 

f  Norwegians  and  Swedes  has 

Sweden. 

been  increasing  of  late.  Dur- 
ing a  recent  visit  to  Christiania  of  Crown 
Prince  Gustav,  who  is  acting  Regent  in  the 
absence  of  his  father,  King  Oscar,  a  mob 
hooted,  hissed  and  snowballed  him  in  the 
streets,  and  three  days  later,  when  he  sent 
an  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  Storth- 
ing to  dine  with  him,  sixty  of  the  opposition 
party  declined  to  attend.  Taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  action  of  the  Storthing 
legalizing  the  adoption  of  a  separate  Norwe- 
gian flag,  these  incidents  point  to  a  deter- 
mined effort  for  absolute  independence  of 
Sweden.  The  matter  has  been  made  some- 
what worse  by  a  statement  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the   Crown   Prince   at   Stockholm 


tliat  lie  would  not  object  to  leading  the 
Swedes  against  the  Norwegians,  in  a  resort 
to  arms,  to  settle  the  quarrel  between  the 
two  countries.  It  is  stated  also  that  while 
hitherto  the  Norwegians  have  been  most 
prominent  in  this  matter  the  Swedes  are 
feeling  that  it  is  for  their  interest  also  to  se- 
cuie  a  complete  separation  of  the  countries. 


The  Demands 
on  China. 


The  Italian  Minister  of  For- 


eign Affairs  lias  made  a  de- 
tailed  statement   in   regard- 
to  the  relations  with  China,  in  which  he  says- 
that  Italy's  request  was  based  upon  a  desire 
that  she  should  not  be  excluded  in  the  future 
from  that  vast  empire;    Great  Britain  and 
Japan  had  been  asked  if  they  had  objections 
and,    on    their    reply    that    they    would    be 
pleased  to  have  Italy  as  a  neighbor,  other 
Powers  were  notified,  all  of  which  without 
exception  were  most  friendly.    Great  Britain, 
requested,   indeed,   that  no  force  should  be 
used,  and  undertook  to  support  Italy  diplo- 
matically.     The  Italian  Minister  at  Peking, 
however,  owing  possibly  to  some  confusioa 
of  telegrams,  seems  to  have  presented  an  ul- 
timatum, w^hich  the  Italian  Government  has^ 
not  supported,  and  he  has  accordingly  beea 
recalled,  altho  the'lmpression  appears  to  be 
that    the    concession    will    undoubtedly    be 
granted.    At  the  same  time  it  is  announced 
that  England  has  intimated  to  China  that  the 
Belgian  request  for  a  concession  at  Hankaa 
is  legitimate,  and  should  be  granted.    Den- 
mark,   also,    it   is    announced    from    Copen- 
hagen,   is  intending  to  follow^  the  footsteps 
of  other  Powers  and  gain  a  foothold  some- 
where in  the  Chinese  Empire.    On  the  other 
hand  it  is  asserted  from  St.  Petersburg  that 
Russia  will  undertake  to  support  China  in. 
resisting  the  demands  of  Italy,  on  condition, 
of  China's  handing  over  to  Russia  the  treaty 
port  of  Newehwang    as  a  definite  Russian 
possession.      Application  having  been  made 
to  the  Government  at  Washington  to  learn 
the  position  of  the  United  States,  reply  was- 
made  both  to  Italy  and  China  that  we  should; 
preserve  a  strict  neutrality.      At  first  this 
was  interpreted  as  unfavorable  to  Italy,  but 
more  lately  it  is  regarded  as  a  fine  stroke  of 
diplomacy,   inasmuch  as   it  announces  that 
America     will     not     undertake     to     defend 
(Uiina's  integrity  against  the  plans  of  Europe. 


OLD    AGE  PENSIONS, 


BY    EDWARD    TREGEAR, 


Secketaky  of  Lah 5k  for  New  Zealand 


In  tliese  days  wlioii  the  subject  of  Old  Ajio 
Pensions  is  engaiiing  the  notice  of  thinkers 
in  niany  parts  of  the  Avorhl,  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  direct  attention  to  a  colony  where  a 
practical  effort  to  solve  the  problem  is  beinu- 
made.  Of  course  there  is  no  pretence  that 
this  is  the  first  attempt  to  grapple  with  the 
difficulty,  but  it  is  the  earliest  experiment 
in  the  direction  of  paying  such  pensions 
without  direct  contribution  on  the  part  of  the 
recipients.  The  principle  of  granting  Old 
Age  Pensions  in  any  form  has  met  with  per- 
haps more  diverse  kinds  of  opposition  than 
any  project  yet  brought  seriously  forward 
as  a  scheme  demanding  Governmental  sup- 
port and  control.  Flights  of  arrowy  argu- 
ments come  from  the  line  of  battle  in  which 
writers  and  speakers  have  formed  in  the 
cause  of  economics  and  ethics,  and  their  ar- 
guments l>eat  fast  on  the  heads  of  those  that 
uphold  the  new  heresy— viz.,  that  a  man  or 
woman  shall  not  be  allowed  to  perish  utterly 
should  he  or  she  fail  to  be  successful  in  life. 
Therefore,  if  New  Zealand  has  added  to  its 
evil  record  in  the  eyes  of  conservatism  by 
adopting  "  Old  Age  Pensions  "  as  its  bant- 
ling and  giving  it  legitimacy  in  the  world  of 
practical  legislation,  it  may  be  well  to  knoAv 
some  of  the  pleas  and  alleged  reasons  which 
Aveighed  with  those  w^ho  have  to  find  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  their  statutory  infant. 

They  had  listened  to  the  usual  contra  argu- 
ments and  the  stereotyped  objections.  They 
had  been  told  that  Old  Age  Pensions  would 
destroy  the  godlike  virtue  of  thrift,  and  that 
people  now  in  middle  age  would  no  longer 
have  an  incentive  to  save  money  against  the 
day  of  decrepitude.  That  it  would  discour- 
age deserving  persons  to  find  that  they  were 
taxed  to  support  the  social  failures.  That 
Old  Age  Pensions  Avould  have  a  tendency  to 
lower  the  wage-rate.  That  the  increase  of 
thrift  and  self-help  was  even  now  tending 
to  make  such  pensions  unnecessary.  That 
the  Friendly  Societies  would  be  injured  by 
people   refraining   from   helping   themselves 


but  i)referring  to  lean  on  the  State.  That  it 
would  encourage  fraud,  as  all  pension  systems 
do,  and  create  a  class  of  agents  engaged  in 
manufacturing  spurious  cases  for  reward. 
That  an  age  limit  was  unfair,  some  persons 
being  older  at  fifty  than  others  at  sixty-five. 
That  old  people  would  transfer  their  prop- 
erty to  their  children  and  then  claim  pen- 
sions. That  unless  all,  both  rich  and  poor, 
receive  the  same  pension  it  would  be  no 
longer  a  pension,  but  charity,  and  would  en- 
courage pauperism.  That  it  would  deaden 
natural  feeling  by  diverting  the  support  of 
a.ged  relatives  from  their  descendants  to  the 
State  and  thus  destroy  the  moral  obligation. 
'I'hat  the  greater  intellects  and  more  poAver- 
tul  revenue-wielders  of  the  mother  country 
had  found  their  energies  wasted  and  tlieir 
schemes  impracticable  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  this  enfant  terrible  of  social  evolu- 
tion, etc. 

Against  all  this  array  of  argument  tlie 
friends  of  the  measure  (and  especially  its 
promoter  and  Premier,  the  Right  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Seddon)  turned  faces  unawed  and  full  of 
stern  challenge.  Deep  in  their  hearts  had 
sunk  one  engrossing  and  all-mastering  idea — 
viz.,  that  if  it  be  true  that  justice  is  the  one- 
basis  of  enduring  law,  it  is  against  the  vital 
principle  of  social  and  economic  order  that  ai 
few  successful  persons  should  have  all  the 
luxuries  of  life  while  for  a  majority  who 
could  only  obtain  the  necessaries  there  should 
be  added  through  all  ineir  j^ears  of  action  the 
haunting  fear  of  starvation  in  their  elder- 
days.  This  feeling  of  sympathy  with  those 
who  have  not  been  exceptionally  successful 
is  accentuated  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  gauge  of  most  worldly  success  is  a  mere 
money  standaixl,  and  that  very  deserving 
people  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  needy 
circumstances.  It  is  hard  when  the  gray 
wolf  of  age  joins  company  with  the  gaunt 
wolf  of  poverty  forever  at  the  doors. 

Schemes  for  paying  Old  Age  Pensions  have 
been  considered  in  other  countries,  but  in  al- 
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1 1  lost  ovory  case  they  have  been  limited  to 
Nariants  of  contributory  insurance.  In  Ger- 
many, at  vast  expense  and  with  all  the  com- 
plications of  Durcaucratic  direction,  workpeo- 
ple conti-il)ulc  their  sliarc*  toward  a  contempt- 
ible pittance  (some  two  shillings  per  week) 
to  be  paid  to  them  in  their  old  age;  an  ar- 
rangement whose  working  is  still  in  its  ten- 
tative stage,  and  whose  end  is  not  yet.  In 
England  the  subject  has  not  passed  the  po- 
sition of  inquiry  and  criticism.  Hardy's 
scheme  was  improved  into  Chamberlain's 
and  Royal  Commissions  have  inquired  at 
great  length  without  result,  for  they  have 
all  stumbled  over  the  notion  that  it  is  by  the 
contribution  of  the  worker  himself  that  his 
old  age  must  be  sustained.  Booth  alone  had 
the  courage  and  the  ability  to  foresee  the 
practical  impossibility  of  the  theory  of  com- 
pulsory contribution  and  to  affirm  that  the 
State  and  the  State  alone  should  make  itself 
the  supporter  of  the  deserving  poor.  Ncav 
Zealand  has  adopted  his  principle,  declaring 
that  however  great  the  sacrifice,  if  that  sacri- 
fice has  to  be  offered  in  the  interests  of  the 
liigher  justice,  the  rite  shall  be  performed. 
There  has  come  to  the  colonists  light  enough 
to  see  this  point,  that  any  system  by  which 
contributions  are  wrung  from  workers 
toward  supporting  them  or  their  fellows  in 
a  problematical  old  age  has  only  a  hypocrit- 
ical pretence  of  of  honesty,  and  that  its  real 
meaning  is,  "  the  poor  shall  keep  the  poor!  " 
The  bulk  of  the  taxation  falls  upon  the  in- 
dustrial classes,  and  so  they  now  bear  the 
.greater  part  of  the  burden  of  charitable  aid, 
ibut  all  these  schemes  of  compulsory  insur- 
nnce  are  mere  attempts  to  relieve  the  wealth- 
ier classes  from  their  present  contributions 
and  throw  the  whole  weight  of  the  used-up 
workers  on  the  workers  now  in  employment. 
Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  main  ad- 
verse argument— viz.,  that  Old  Age  Pensions 
will  destroy  the  incentives  to  thrift.  It  is 
not  desirable  for  a  moment  to  decry  the  ad- 
vantages of  careful  living,  of  self  denial  in 
regard  to  useless  pleasures  or  luxuries,  and 
of  the  duty  of  every  one  if  possible  to  provide 
for  a  rainy  day.  But  that  "  if  possible " 
must  be  read  with  a  wide  margin.  "  Self-help 
Smiles"  and  other  prophets  of  his  school  have 
deified  the  description  of  the  man  who  can 
:live  on  a  half-penny  worth  of  porridge  a  day 


and  save  the  rest  of  his  income,  but,  leaving 
(Alt  the  economic  devastation  which  the  loss 
of  all  luxuries,  arts,  sciences,  etc.,  would 
spread  in  the  industrial  world,  it  is  certain 
that  Anglo-Saxon  people  will  never  become 
communities  of  starveling  misei*s  under  any 
condition  but  one,  and  that  is  under  commer- 
cial pressure  run  frantic,  scarcely  a  volun- 
tary position  for  the  individual.  The  thrift 
that  is  a  virtue  in  the  man  of  the  middle 
class  or  in  the  highly  paid  artisan,  is  in  the 
laborer  (if  not  an  actual  impossibility)  a  sin 
and  an  offence  against  the  moral  law.  In 
this  colony  for  instance,  out  of  some  23,000 
males  employed  in  manufactories,  altho 
many  of  them  make  wages  up  to  £3  or  £4  a 
week,  the  average  wage  of  all  is  only  about 
29  shillings  w^eekly,  and  the  average  wage 
of  5,000  factory  girls  and  women  is  eleven 
shillings  and  sixpence.  If  these  are  the 
earnings  of  those  steadily  employed  in  manu- 
factures, what  is  the  pay,  the  wildly  irreg- 
ular pay,  of  the  casual  laborer?  When  one 
of  these  has  provided  for4iis  wife  and  five  or 
six  children,  when  he  has  paid  for  rent  and 
taxes,  for  clothes,  boots,  medicine,  sick-bene- 
fit society,  etc.,  out  of  the  twenty  shillings  or 
so  that  (taking  all  the  year  round)  is  his 
weekly  wage,  how  much  has  he  to  put  by 
toward  his  old  age?  If  he  dares  set  aside 
ever  so  little  it  is  evident  that  every  penny 
so  stored  is  filched  from  his  family's  needs; 
such  a  "  thrifty  "  house-father  is  a  thief  of 
the  necessaries  of  his  wife  and  children. 
Suppose,  however,  that  shilling  after  shiUing 
has,  with  endless  self-denial  (and  denial  of 
others)  been  saved— the  tiny  hoard  of  a  few 
pounds  melts  like  snow  in  the  sun  when  the 
hour  of  "  out  of  work  "  and  sickness  comes, 
as  it  comes  to  nearly  all.  To  such  a  man 
platitudes  about  the  godliness  of  putting  by  a 
shilling  or  a  sixpence  a  week  for  forty  years 
as  contributory  insurance  is  like  malicious 
jesting,  since  his  every  half -penny  is  "  ear 
marked "  for  some  necessary  of  life.  The 
wife,  too— shall  she  not  reach  old  age? 
What  chance  has  one  in  a  thousand  working 
women  to  save  for  herself  in  a  house  where 
her  husband  dots  not  and  cannot  save?  If 
some  rare  exception  should  manage  to  put  a 
little  aside,  hungry  little  mouths  and  pathetic 
eyes  would  soon  teach  her  that  between 
maternity  and  the  domestic  capitalist  a  wide 
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gulf  yawns.  A\  hat  also  of  the  hiisbamlloss 
women  that  we  often  hear  about  in  the  great 
cities— those  who  are  making  trousers  at 
twopence  half-penny  a  pair  and  sacks  at 
eight  pence  a  dozen— why  don't  Hiey  lay 
aside  wealth  for  their  old  age?    Pshaw! 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  dwell  too  much 
on  the  picture  of  poverty,  and  that  I  draw 
but  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  colony.    Not  so, 
but   of   certain   classes   in   the   colony.    Our 
people  dwell  in  a  bright  and  simny  climate 
where  life  is  lived  greatly  out  of  doors.    Food 
Js  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  in  many  of  the 
poorest  homes  tliere  is  health,  happiness  and 
sunshine;  I  need  not  repeat  the  trtiism  that 
happiness  is  not  dependent  on  money.    But 
I   speak   of   the   pecuniary   margin   in   such 
homes;  the  rank  and  file  of  men  are  just  the 
rank  and  file  all  the  world  over,  and  nowhere 
does  the  industrial  Tommy  Atkins  get  much 
besides    his    rations.    In    New    Zealand    are 
thousands  of  beautiful  homes,  homes  of  pros- 
perous men  and  women,  houses  in  fair  gar- 
dens, stirroimded  often  with  miles  of  wheat 
and  other  grain,  their  fields  beflecked  with 
countless  flocks  and  herds.    Near  the  towns, 
too,  are  luxurious  mansions  and  villas;  but 
these   are   the   homes   of   the   employers   of 
men,  of  those  who  do  not  want  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions and  never  will,  but  who  have  the  gen- 
erosity not   to   grudge  them   to   others   less 
blest  by  fortune. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  of  the  thrift  of 
the  working  man,  it  may  perhaps  be  recog- 
nized that  a  citizen  who,  out  of  scanty  and 
precarious  earnings,  manages  to  bring  up  a 
family  of  boys  and  girls,  has  exercised  thrift 
even  if  not  a  penny  has  been  put  by.  Many 
a  hard  struggle  against  temptation  must 
have  taken  place,  many  a  touching  instance 
of  self-denial  must  have  been  exercised  be- 
fore the  mature  manhood  and  womanhood 
of  the  children  rewarded  the  parents'  efforts. 
Thrift  is  not  altogether  to  be  measured  by 
the  cash  accumtdated  at  the  close  of  life.  We 
Jill  know  how  through  unfortunate  invest- 
ment, or  by  misplaced  confidence  in  a  suc- 
cessftil  rogue,  the  savings  of  an  industrious 
lifetime  have  sometimes  been  swept  away. 

That  the  presentation  of  an  Old  Age  Pen- 
sion to  deserving  old  people  will  weaken 
morality  by  removing  the  duty  of  children 
to  support  their  parents  is  an  argument  need- 


ing  little   reply.    If   the   laborer   can   hardly 
support  in  decency  the  family  for  whose  ex- 
istence he  is  responsible,  how  can  he  support 
others  for  whose  existence  he  is  not  resi)on- 
sible?      If    in    addition    to     his    wife    and 
family     he     has     to     support     his     father, 
motlier,    grandfather,    grandmother,    sisters, 
etc.  (tlie  moral  position  as  to  this  seems  to 
fluctuate    with    nationality    and    even    witli- 
latitude  and  longitude),  is  he  bound  also  to 
keep   the   relations  of  his  wife,   who  as  his 
partner   has   an   equal   share   in   his   income 
and  responsibilities?    It  almost  seems  that' 
if  the  State  does  not  acknowledge  its  duty- 
in  tiie  matter,  it  wishes  to  make  a  poor  man 
desire  the  death  of  his  own  or  his  wife's  re- 
lations.      Let  gratitude   and   filial   affection 
give  all  support  to  aged  parents  that  they 
can,   and   remember   with   love  the   nurture- 
and   protection  afforded   (if   so  afforded)   to 
the  years  of  childhood,  but  the  State  only- 
deals  dishonestly  when  it  throws  the  burden, 
properly  its  ow^n,  on  to  the  sholders  of  in- 
dividuals, who  are  no  more  responsible  for- 
the    existence    of    relations   than    any    other- 
members  of  the  community. 

The  Friendly  Societies,  so  far  from  being 
adverse  to  Old  Age  Pensions,  look  hopefully 
forward  to  the  relief  to  be  afforded  to  their 
sick  funds  by  such  pensions.    It  is  widely 
known  that  one  predisposing  cause  of   the 
financial  unsoundness  ascribed  to  many  such 
societies  is  the  manner  in  which   men  are- 
placed  upon  the  sick  fund;,  wkose  only  illness 
is  caused  by  the  decay  of  their  physical  and 
mental    powers.      Their    disease    takes    alli 
names  except  the  correct  one— viz.,  senility.. 
If  such  dependents  were  removed  by  menni 
of  Old  Age  Pensions  the  funds  of  Friendly 
Societies  Avould  no  longer  be  depleted  by  the- 
too  generous  support  of  old  members.     Xot 
only  Friendly  Societies  but  hospitals  and  asy- 
lums would  feel  a  strain  removed,  for  it  is- 
well   known  that  in  these  institutions,  par- 
ticularly   in    the    latter,    are    many    persons 
more     infirm     througli    age     than     through 
mania  or  actual  illness,  and  whose  poor  re- 
lations would   willingly  give  them   a   ht^me 
and  a  place  at  the  firesidle  could  the  actual 
expense  of  board  be  mitigated  by  a  pension. 
Space   limits   tlie   arguments   to   be   used, 
and  further  reference  can  only  be  made  tO' 
the   practical   position  in   the   colony.    Here 
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in  \('\v  Zealand  the  act  grantinj;  the  \wn- 
sions  lias  only  lately  passed,  and  so  the  I'nll 
effect  cannot  be  noted.  It  is  probable  that 
an  opponent,  if  he  attended  the  sittings  of 
the  court  before  which  claims  have  to  be 
heard,  would  be  convinced  of  its  usefulness 
if  he  could  hear  and  see  for  himself  tlie  cases 
and  the  applicants.  The  appearance  of  these 
broken  down  pioneers  of  the  colony,  of  both 
sexes,  from  (55  to  90  years  of  age,  the  pa- 
thetic life  stories,  the  brave  attempts  to 
cover  social  defeat,  all  are  affecting  in  a 
high  degree.  The  successful  claims  will 
probably  number  about  5,000;  the  pension 
being  £18  per  annum.  This  will  entail  the 
provision  by  the  Government  of  some  £90,- 
000  per  annum.  Some  say  that  the  pension 
should  be  given  to  all,  rich  and  poor,  so  as  to 
remove  the  suspicion  of  pauperism,  but  the 
colony  cannot  afford  to  pay  pensions  to  per- 
sons not  in  need  of  them  for  the  sake  of  a 
word.  There  are  certain  restrictions  on  the 
qualification  for  pension,  such  as  having 
been   20   years   in   the   colony   without   pro- 


longed absence,  having  a  decent  character, 
etc.  The  amount  to  be  paid  seems  small, 
but  as  both  husl)an(l  and  wife  can  get  a  pen- 
sion they  will  together  receive  £36  per  an- 
num, an  income  that  will  save  from  actual 
destitution.  It  is  calculated  that  2,000  out  of 
the  5,000  pensioners  are  even  now  in  receipt 
of  charitable  aid,  so  that  really  it  is  a  ques- 
tion only  of  paying  with  the  left  hand  or  the 
right.  If  we  deduct  what  was  formerly  paid 
annually  to  these  old  people  only  £54,000 
more  will  have  to  be  found  for  the  pension 
fund  instead  of  the  £90,000  above  mentioned. 
The  man  who  now  contributes  will  in  his 
turn  be  contributed  for  by  others,  and  if  he 
does  not  need  it,  so  much  the  better  for  him. 
New  Zealand  has  in  this  as  in  other  legis- 
lation chosen  the  policy  of  action  instead  of 
the  easier  and  more  common  course  of 
"  drift."  She  may  be  offering  either  a  lesson 
of  warning  or  an  example  of  high  endeavor, 
but  if  in  this  matter  she  should  meet  with  a 
future  reverse  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
such  defeats  are  better  than  some  victories. 

Wellington,  New  Zealand. 


CAN   WE  AMERICANIZE   THE    PHILIPPINES? 


BY     OGDEN    E.     EDWARDS. 

[Mr.  Edwards  was  connected  with  the  firm  (American)  of  Peele,  Hubbell  &  Co.  from  1853  to  1888,  becoming 
a  member  of  the  firm  in  1855.  During  this  time  he  resided  in  Manila  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  He  was 
U.  S.  Consul  during  the  administration  of  President  Pierce,  was  Danish  Consul  for  a  much  longer  period,  and 
was  brought  in  contact  with  the  Spanish  and  native  officials,  served  upon  committees  raised  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  formulating  the  financial  and  economic  policy  of  the  islands  ] 


In  the  many  questions  asked  about  the 
Philippines  and  their  inhabitants  none  comes 
up  more  frequently  than  this:  "  Can  the  na- 
tives be  Americanized?"  In  other  words, 
can  a  race  of  Malays,  hitherto  despotically 
governed  by  Spaniards,  be  in  any  short  space 
of  time  so  trained  and  elevated  in  citizenship 
as  to  be  fit  for  our  form  of  government?  The 
answer  is  not  doubtful;  they  cannot. 

Years  of  good,  honest  and  just  government 
must  precede  so  radical  a  change.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  local  self-government  such 
as  the  management  of  village  affairs  by  the 
*•  Cabezas  "—head  men,  the  elders  of  the  vil- 
lage-might safely  be  intrusted  to  these  na- 
tives. Each  province  or  district,  of  which 
there  are  twenty-five  on  the  island  of  Luzon, 
could  be  governed  by  an  American,  either  a 


graduate  of  West  Point  or  a  naval  officer, 
assisted  by  an  advisory  council  chosen  from, 
or  by,  tliese  notables,  and  by  two  or  three 
young  Americans  who  had  passed  a  strict 
civil  service  examination  at  home;  this 
would  form  an  admirable  style  of  govern- 
ment at  present  for  the  rural  districts.  The 
larger  towns  and  Manila  itself  would  require 
some  modification  of  this  plan  to  admit  of 
representation  by  the  more  educated  natives, 
both  of  Malay  and  Spanish  descent.  But  in 
the  main  government  must  for  years  come 
from  above,  not  from  below. 

One  thing  is  absolutely  certain,  there  must 
be  no  touch  of  the  spoils  system  in  our  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines.  If  we  cannot 
govern  them  honestly  through  a  permanent 
staff  of  highly  trained,  well-paid  officials,  se- 
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lected  for  iiierit  aud  for  merit  only,  we  must 
abandon  the  idea  of  governing  the  islands 
■or  any  part  of  them.  The  spoils  system  has 
ruined  Spain  and  caused  every  rebellion  in 
her  colonies.  We  cannot  repeat  her  sins 
"without  incurring  an  equal  punishment. 

The  Philippines  are  a  tropical  country,  and 
no  American  can  lio  there  and  work  on  his 
own  land  as  a  farmer,  or  engage  in  any  em- 
ployment which  will  oblige  him  to  labor  un- 
der a  tropical  sun.  As  a  "  captain  of  labor," 
■overseeing  and  directing  natives,  the  Ameri- 
can can  do  useful  and  profitable  work.  As 
an  artisan  or  mechanic  he  cannot  compete 
Avith  native  or  Chinese  labor.  The  Filipinos 
are  good  shipwrights,  iron  founders,  cabinet 
makers,  goldsmiths  and  assistant  engineers, 
and  at  such  employment  they  work  for  25  to 
50  cents  a  day.  They  are  sober  and  indus^ 
trious  workmen  and  under  skilled  supervi- 
•sion  are  equal  to  any  of  the  ordinary  kinds 
of  labor  or  manufactures.  There  are  savages 
in  the  mountain  districts  of  Luzon,  but  they 
are  neither  numerous  nor  troublesome. 

The  rice  fields  in  Luzon,  rising  in  irrigated 
terrace  above  terrace  from  the  sea  level  to 
nearly  two  thousand  feet  elevation  on  the 
mountain  sides,  are  marvels  of  patient,  in- 
telligent work.  The  soil  is  so  fertile  and  the 
yearly  rains  so  certain  that  rice  is  grown 
year  after  year  on  the  same  fields  without 
■other  manure  than  the  enrichment  given  by 
irrigation.  I  was  told  that  a  fortnight's  labor 
•of  a  man  and  his  family  in  the  planting  sea- 
son, and  an  equal  time  at  harvest,  would 
supply  their  food  for  a  year.  And  this  state- 
ment must  be  pretty  near  the  truth,  as  the 
planting  season  does  not  extend  beyond  a 
month  after  the  first  rains  have  fallen.  An 
orchard  of  banana  trees  will  give  fruit  in 
ten  months  from  the  date  of  planting.  All 
the  care  necessary  is  to  keep  down  the  weeds 
for  a  few  months,  until  the  trees  are  large 
enough  to  shade  the  ground  completely. 
After  this  no  further  care  is  needed  except 
to  cut  down  eacVi  tree  when  it  has  fruited. 
The  orchard  renews  itself  for  years. 

It  is  not  the  great  heat,  but  the  steady,  un- 
interrupted heat  which  saps  the  strength  of 
Europeans  or  Americans.  In  twenty  years' 
experience  I  never  knew  the  thermometer 
to  mark  above  96  degrees  in  my  office,  and 
this  figure  was  not  reached  more  than  a  few 


times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  But  year  by 
year  the  European  or  American  living  in  the 
IMiilippines  loses  something  of  his  vitality; 
instead  of  being  acclimatized  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  he  is  less  fit  to  endure  the  heat  or 
exposure  to  the  sun  than  be  was  when  he 
first  arrived. 

If  he  marries  a  European  or  American 
woman  their  children  will  thrive  for  four  or 
five  years;  after  that  age  they  must  be  sent 
'*  home,"  to  Europe  or  America,  or  they  will 
grow  up  '*  degenerates."  So  far  as  is  j'^et 
known,  the  European  or  American  cannot 
rear  his  offspring  in  the  Philippines.  If  the 
children  be  of  mixed  blood  by  a  Malay 
mother,  they  may  be  physically  vigorous; 
they  will  not  be  the  mental  or  moral  equals 
of  their  parents.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  Americanize  the  Philippines  through 
American  settlers.  All  we  can  do  is  to  gov- 
ern them  so  justly  as  to  assist  the  Filipinos 
in  raising  themselves  to  a  higher  political 
and  mental  state. 

There  would  be  no  need  of  a  large  army  to 
preserve  order.  In  1851  the  Spaniards  only 
had  seven  battalions  of  infantry,  two  squad- 
rons of  lancers  and  about  1,000  artillerymen. 
The  latter,  and  the  sergeants  of  the  other 
troops,  were  Spaniards,  the  others  natives. 
This  force  was  kept  in  Manila.  Cavite  was 
garrisoned  by  the  navy,  and  the  rural  dis- 
tricts had  a  native  police  under  Spanish  offi- 
cers. This  army  was  large  enough  until  the 
Spanish-French  expedition  to  Cochin-China 
caused  new  battalions  of  infantry  to  be 
raised  for  foreign  service.  Subsequently 
Spanish  misgovernment  and  over  heavy  tax- 
ation made  the  natives  rebellious;  and  then 
came  the  supposed  need  of  more  troops. 
What  was  really  needed  was  justice,  official 
honesty  and  moderate  taxation.  All  good 
government  rests  on  good  finance.  That  is. 
on  low  taxation,  collected  honestlj''  and 
levied  in  accordance  with  the  ideas,  customs 
and  even  the  prejudices  of  the  taxpayers. 

The  Filipinos  are  accustomed  to  pay  both 
import  and  export  duties,  through  the  cus- 
tom houses  at  the  ports  of  entry  established 
in  the  islands.  These  taxes  give  the  maxi- 
mum of  revenue  with  the  minimum  of  ex- 
pense in  collection,  and  the  least  possible 
friction  to  the  taxpayer.  In  fact,  the  native 
grower  of  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco  and  coffee 
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rnrcl.v  knows  that  he  pays  export  duLii'S, 
wliicli.  bciiijuj  paid  only  when  tlw?  producii  is 
(•xi)ort('<l  by  I  lie  merchant  shipper,  come  upon 
llic  i;rower  indirectly.  The  same  is  true  of 
iuii)ort  duties  if  levied  on  a  moderate  scale. 
The  importer  pays  them  and  the  native  con- 
sum(>r  knows  nothing  about  them.  Both,  of 
course,  affect  prices,  but  this  is  not  like  pay- 
ing to  a  tax  collector. 
All  ne<d('<l  revenue  to  cover  every  expense 


incuired  by  the  United  Suites  in  the  just 
administration  of  the  islands,  including  a 
moderate  military  establishment,  can  be 
raised  through  the  custom  houses,  as  was 
done  during  the  better  days  of  Spanish  rule. 
Tliis  would  leave  the  large  and  fruitful 
field  of  local  taxes  to  be  entirely  devoted  to 
local  needs.  Each  province  or  district 
should  have  its  own  budget,  supporting  it» 
own  schools,  roads  and  other  local  charges. 

Blowing  Rock,  N.  C. 


THE  DESTINY  OF  PARAGUAY. 

BV     EMILIO     ACEVAL, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Parac.iay. 


If  the  war  of  Paraguay  against  the  Allied 
l*owers  was  a  glorious  epopee,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  nation  constitutes  a  memorable 
event  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 


There  is  no  country  in  the  world  w'here 
liberty  of  thought  is  so  much  respected. 
Political  and  religious  toleration  are  the  dis- 
tinctive  characteristics  of  her   government. 

Paraguay  is  one  of  the  real  marvels  of  na- 
ture.      Her   climate  is   mild  and  healthful; 


Her  w^onderful  defense  can  only  be  com-  great  fluvial  arteries  place  her  in  easy  com- 
pared with  Holland's  heroic  struggle.  munication   with   the   other   nations   of   the- 

Her  sufferings  did  not  prostrate  her;  she  American   continent,^  as   also   with   Europe;, 

arose  proudly   from   amidst  her  ruins,   and  her  rich  and  fertile  soil  admits  the  cultiva- 

her  heroism   in   labor   and   her   faith   in   the  tion  of  the  products  of  both  the  temperate- 

future  have  miraculously  saved  her.  and  torrid  zones;  numerous  magnificent  riv- 

So  it  is  that  Providence  helps  those  peo-  ers  and  thousands  of  smaller  streams  water 
ples  that  have  the  sacred  intuition  of  their  the  whole  interior;  immense  virgin  forests 
ow^n  destiny.  Despair  would  have  led  her  cover  a  very  large  part  of  her  territory;  ex- 
to  certain  death;  but  her  abnegation,  her  eellent  pasture  lands  abound  for  the  devel- 
perseverance  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  opment  of  the  live  stock  industry;  while  her- 
and  her  fervent  conviction  of  the  irresistible  fertile  soil,  adapted  to  agriculture  and  col- 
power  of  liberty  have  been  splendidly  re-  onization,  added  to  these  other  natural  ad- 
warded,  vantages,   contributes  to  fit  her  to  become- 

A  free  people  who  render  homage  to  right  the  seat  of  a  great  and  prosperous  civiliza- 

and  justice  and  aspire  after  their  owai  moral  tion. 

and  intellectual  regeneration,  giving  an  ex-  The  greatness  of  the  United  States  is  al- 

alted  position  to  the  sentiment  of  human  dig-  ready  assured.    Now  in  turn  wall  come  that 

nity,  have  a  right  to  live  and  to  form  a  part  of  the  South  American  republics.  Paraguay,, 

of  the  sisterhood  of  civilized  nations.  according  to  the  noble  principles  set  forth 

The   destiny   of   Paraguay   is   clearly   dis-  in    her    Constitution,    generously   offers    her 

cerned   in  the   luminous   horizon   of   the   fu-  fraternal    hospitality    and   her    lands   to   all 

ture.  men    of    every    nation    who    may    desire    to 

A   people  heroic   in    war,   a    people    also  a^vell  here, 

heroic  in  toil,  they  have  met  and  conquered  Kindly  alloM-  me,  as  the  Chief  Executive- 

the  greatest  difficulties  during  the  period  of  of  this  country,  to  reiterate  this  offer  to  our 

their  political   reorganization.  urothers  of  the  North,  and  to   express  my 

Their     institutions     have     reasserted     the  i>ersonal  sentiments  of  profound  esteem  and' 

grand  principles  which  are  incorporated  in  admiration  for  the  country  of  Washington, 

the  constitutions  of  free  nations.  and  Lincoln. 

Asuncion,  Paraguay. 


ASSHUR'S  STORY. 


BY     THE     LATE     MARIA     LOLISE     POOL 


[This  is  tlio  copy  of  a  manuscript,  yellow 
with  age,  that  is  sacredly  kept  by  a  certain 
branch  of  the  Morss,  noAV  spelled  Morse, 
family  which  first  dwelt  in  Newbury.  The 
writer  has  only  changed  the  record  some- 
what from  the  old  style  of  expression  so  that 
it   might   be   more  intelligible.] 

Goodman  INEorss  was  my  grandfather.  He 
was  saying  almost  every  day  that  I  was  a 
vile  rogue  and  should  come  to  no  good.  I 
soon  got  so  hardened  that  1  used  to  think  I 
did  not  want  to  come  to  any  good,  for  it 
seemed  to  me  that,  however  righteous  I 
might  get  to  be,  no  person  would  ever  give 
me  the  credit,  on  account  of  the  bad  name 
which  had  been  given  me.  It  was  even  so 
bad  that,  when  any  neighbors  came  in  they 
would  ask  my  grandmother,  "  How  is  the 
vile  rogue?"  I  felt  sure  this  enraged  her 
and  made  her  have  a  pity  for  me,  but  I 
thought  she  was  in  such  fear  of  her  husband 
that  she  only  shook  her  head  and  answered 
that  she  and  her  good  man  prayed  for  Asshur 
every  day,  but  the  Lord  had  not  yet  seen  fit 
to  hear  those  petitions. 

She  used  often  to  look  sadly  at  me  and 
shake  her  head  and  say: 

"  Poor  motherless  boy  !  "  or  "  Poor  father- 
less boy  !  " 

Once  she  put  her  hand  on  my  hair  and  did 
stoop  down  and  kiss  my  forehead.  A  warm 
drop  splashed  on  my  face.  I  was  greatly 
moved.  I  ran  out  into  the  large  barn  and 
put  myself  on  the  hay,  where  I  wept  for  a 
long  time;  and  I  made  many  good  resolves 
that  I  would  never  be  wicked  any  more.  But 
when  my  grandfather  would  bid  me  do  a 
piece  of  work  and  would  point  to  a  strip  of 
an  oxhide  that  hung  up  on  the  kitchen  wall 
ready  to  be  used  if  I  did  not  serve  him  faith- 
ful, then  the  devil  would  seem  to  take  posses- 
sion and  something  would  burn  inside  me. 
r  felt,  I  was  sure,  as  they  said  the  imps  felt. 
I  often  heard  the  preacher  tell  on  the  holy 
Sabbath  how  those  creatures  had  a  dreadful 
enjoyment  of  evil  deeds. 

I  used  to  wish  that  the  goodman  would  not 


point  to  the  oxhide,  for  the  motion  kindled 
such  a  fire  in  my  bosom. 

My  grandmother  never  seemed  to  see  when 
he  did  that.  I  came  to  notice  at  last  that 
whenever  the  hide  was  laid  on  to  me  she  has- 
tened quickly  out  into  the  fields.  It  was  as 
if  she  went  for  fagots,  for  she  bore  a  load 
when  she  returned. 

But  I  never  cried  out  when  the  lash  fell, 
tlio  my  heart  was  as  hard  as  iron  and  as  hot 
as  the  melted  lead  wherewith  I  used  to  make 
bullets  for  my  grandfather's  musket.  I  had 
a  great  longing  to  shoot  that  musket  at  some 
of  the  game  I  saw  in  the  wood  back  of  our 
house.  Tho  I  was  turned  seventeen  years 
of  age  I  was  always  forbid. 

I  fretted  myself  that  I  was  so  small  for  my 
years,  but  I  could  find  no  way  by  which  to 
make  myself  to  grow.  The  time  was  to  come 
when  I  was  to  thank  God  that  I  had  not 
grown  like  other  youth,  but  it  was  a  sore 
trial  to  me  then.  I  used  to  read  the  Bible 
whenever  I  could,  thinking  it  might  tell  me 
how  to  grow,  but  when  I  came  to  the  place 
where  it  says  w^e  cannot  add  one  cubit  to  our 
stature,  then  I  gave  up  reading  entirely,  save 
when  I  was  commanded  to  do  so. 

We  lived  on  the  edge  of  Newbury  town,  in 
Massachusetts.  We  were  very  far  from  any 
other  house  and  three  miles  from  the  meet- 
ing-house. My  grandparents  used  to  ride 
there  every  Sabbath  on  the  fat  brown  mare. 
I  walked  beside  them.  They  never  went  be- 
yond a  foot's  pace,  not  thinking  it  seemly  on 
tne  holy  day.  I  often  wished  they  would  trot 
on  so  that  I  might  turn  aside  and  look  at 
tracks  on  the  snow  in  winter  or  birds'  nests 
in  summer.  My  grandmother  sat  with  her 
arm  about  her  husband.  She  would  some- 
times smile  gently  at  me,  and  then  I  would 
be  greatly  cheered,  without  knowing  why. 

After  we  had  gone  a  space  we  would  come 
upon  other  people  on  horseback  and  afoot, 
all  going  to  the  meeting-house.  There  was 
little  talk  passed  between  them,  only  grave 
nods. 

I  remember  one  Sabbath  day  as  plainly  as 
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if  an  earthquake  had  happened.  But  there 
is  not  much  to  toll  about  it.  The  people  we 
saw  on  the  road  had  strange  looks  on  tlieir 
faces.  They  gazed  sharply  as  if  suspecting 
each  other  of  some  sin. 

There  Avas  a  tall  house  in  Newbury  with  a 
long  porch  running  back.  That  day  when 
we  went  by  that  house  I  heard  my  grand- 
mother saying  a  prayer  to  herself,  and  she 
averted  her  head  so  she  should  not  see  the 
building. 

This  set  me  all  agog  with  curiosity;  but 
there  was  no  one  I  could  question  until  we 
came  into  the  yard  of  the  meeting-house, 
where  I  met  a  boy  named  Israel  Shooks.  We 
slunk  behind  a  wall  long  enough  for  me  to 
ask  him  what  was  the  matter.  He  pulled  a 
terrible  long  face  and  said  witches  was  the 
matter.  He  said  witches  had  been  thick  as 
midges  all  over  the  old  colony,  and  how  they 
had  come  to  our  town.  He  told  me  that  the 
tall  house  on  the  road  back  a  ways  was  a 
witch  house.  He  himself  had  seen  with  his 
own  eyes  a  woman  with  blue  fire  all  round 
her  sail  right  down  the  chimney. 

Hearing  this  tale  my  unbelief  and  rage 
were  so  great  that  if  I  had  been  bigger  I 
should  have  hit  him  on  the  head.  I  did  tell 
him  that  a  liar  would  go  into  burning  brim- 
stone, whereat  he  laughed  at  me  and  said 
he  knew  of  a  fcAv  tricks  that  were  as  good  as 
any  a  witch  could  plaj^  And  he  told  me  of 
one  that  struck  me  so  I  thought  I  would  try 
it  some  day,  especially  as  I  saw  that,  if  every 
queer  thing  were  to  be  laid  to  a  strange 
cause,  I  should  run  little  risk  of  being  found 
out.  Tho  Israel  was  a  wicked  boy,  I  fear 
me  I  was  nearly  as  wicked  as  he. 

While  we  Avere  talking  I  heard  my  grand- 
father's voice  calling  "  Asshur  !  "  in  a  ter- 
rible way.  The  color  must  have  gone  from 
my  face  as  I  started,  for  Israel  mocked  at  me 
and  said  he  would  not  be  such  a  coward;  and 
as  for  him,  he  Avas  afraid  of  nobody. 

I  was  silly  enough  to  believe  him;  but  I 
was  not  silly  enough  to  delay  obeying  that 
call. 

I  found  Goodman  Morss  standing  leaning 
against  the  wall  of  the  meeting-house,  sup- 
porting grandmother,  who  was  Avhlte  as 
ashes,  save  that  her  lips  were  of  a  purplish 
color.  As  I  came  up  I  saw  a  shudder  pass 
over  her.    I  ran  headlong  to  the  brook  a  few 


rods  away  and  brought  some  water  in  my 
hat  and  he  dashed  it  over  her  face,  where- 
upon she  immediately  showed  signs  of  recov- 
ery. 

Then  it  came  upon  me  that  all  the  people 
about  were  very  odd  and  strange.  They  eyed 
my  grandfather  with  curious  looks  and  ap- 
peared to  me  to  want  to  edge  away  from 
him.  They  said  whispered  words  to  each 
other.  But  I  do  not  think  he  noticed  any- 
thing. His  whole  mind  was  on  his  wife.  All 
at  once  she  opened  her  eyes,  saw  him,  and 
flung  herself  closer  still  on  his  breast.  She 
spoke  his  name  in  a  low  voice  that  had  a 
Avondrous  love  in  it. 

He  withdrcAV  one  arm  from  her  and  took 
off  his  hat  and  looked  up  to  heaven,  saying 
aloud: 

"  Oh,  Almighty  God,  I  thank  thee  !  " 

Then  they  all  pressed  into  the  meeting- 
house. As  we  were  going  in  some  one 
plucked  at  my  jacket  sleeve,  and  there  was 
Israel.  He  screwed  up  his  lips  close  to  my 
ear  and  whisperea: 

"  Horse  hair  is  better  than  twine." 

He  drew  back,  and  his  countenance  was  so 
solemn  I  hardly  knew  it,  and  I  almost  doubt- 
ed that  he  had  spoken  to  me. 

At  first,  when  the  sermon  began,  I  was 
Avatching  my  grandmother's  face  and  fear- 
ing she  Avould  have  another  fit.  Present- 
ly, however,  my  mind  went  off  to  the  one 
subject,  that  horse  hair  was  better  than 
twine.  I  decided  how  I  would  pull  some 
hairs  out  of  the  mare's  tail  when  I  put  her 
in  the  barn  after  sunset  that  very  night, 
Avhich  I  did.  I  was  very  cunning  and  sleighty 
with  my  hands. 

The  next  night  when  the  candle  was  light- 
ed and  my  grandfather  AA-as  reading  aloud  a 
chapter  of  the  Scriptures,  his  leg  suddenly 
twitched  far  to  one  side  so  Anolently  that  the 
candle  and  little  round  stand  AA'hereon  it 
stood  were  knocked  down  to  the  floor,  and 
the  Bible  came  nigh  going  into  the  fire. 

I  was  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  being  an 
attentive  boy  with  all  my  might.  I  sprang 
forward  and  made  great  show  of  helping. 

It  being  a  mild  night  the  fire  was  low, 
and  it  was  so  A-ery  dusky  in  the  room 
that  I  could  easily  slip  my  horse  hair  noose 
round  one  of  the  legs  of  the  table. 

When  all  was  again  to  rights  I  sat  me 
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down  once  more  on  the  stool  in  the  corner 
and  listened  to  the  word  being  read. 

I  was  all  tlie  more  eager  at  tho  doing  of 
this,  for  I  had  liad  a  taste  of  tho  oxliide  tiiat 
night  because  I  was  charged  with  drying  up 
the  roan  cow  Avith  not  milking  fast  enougli. 

He  had  got  well  into  the  next  cliapter 
when  the  stand,  with  the  candle  and  the 
book  on  it,  began  to  slide  slowly  along  the 
floor,  with  no  mortal  toucliing  it.  It  moved 
in  this  fashion  till  it  came  to  a  knot  in  the 
planks,  and  down  it  went.  There  was  dark- 
ness again,  save  for  the  glow  of  the  coals  on 
the  hearth. 

We  were  all  very  still.  I  was  near  burst- 
ing with  laughter.  Still,  such  was  the  evil 
and  the  deceit  in  me  that  I  managed  to  cry 
out  in  a  trembling  voice  that  I  was  afraid. 

Very  soon  my  grandfather  stood  up  and  be- 
gan to  pray  loudly.  My  grandmother  crept  a 
little  nearer  to  him.  He  asked  that  the  Lord 
would  keep  his  household  from  the  powers 
of  witchcraft. 

I  was  soon  sent  to  bed.  I  managed  to  slip 
my  noose  hair  line  into  my  jacket  before  I 
went  up  to  the  pallet  under  the  eaves  where 
I  always  lay.  At  first  I  laughed  as  I  un- 
dressed, but  when  I  was  on  my  bed  in  the 
dark  my  tricks  did  not  seem  so  funny,  and  I 
resolved  I  would  have  no  more  of  them.  But 
when  the  daylight  came  I  forgot  my  good  in- 
tentions. 

That  very  day,  when  I  was  sent  for  my 
grandfather's  awl  and  thread  which  were  by 
the  windoAV,  I  hid  them  in  my  sleeve  and 
presently  I  threw  them  up  the  chimney  when 
he  did  not  notice.  He  saw  them  when  they 
came  down.    He  turned  white. 

I  did  a  plenty  of  tricks  which  are  not  to 
my  credit  to  tell  about.  I  thought  all  the 
time  I  was  having  great  enjoyment,  while 
in  the  bottom  of  my  heart  was  something 
which  kept  aching,  and  I  did  not  know  what 
it  was. 

I  was  very  sly.  I  stopped  in  time  the  mak- 
ing of  my  tricks  on  the  goodman.  I  began 
them  on  a  calf  and  a  colt  he  was  raising  for 
Deacon  Loud,  who  lived  the  other  side  of 
Pine  Hill.  I  kept  the  calf  a  roaring  by  put- 
ling  a  sharp-pointed  stick  inside  the  strap 
on  its  neck.  I  kept  the  colt  suffering  by 
means  of  small  things  which  were  so  cruel 
that  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  any  more  about 


them.  The  more  I  did  these  mean  things 
the  less  sorry  I  was  for  them  when  it  came 
dark  and  I  was  in  my  bed  under  the  eaves. 
I  even  got  so  I  could  laugh  beneath  the  cov- 
erings when  1  thought  how  the  calf  had 
jumped  and  moaned  when  my  grandfather 
tried  to  lead  her  to  the  cow. 

One  day  the  colt  was  so  maddened,  appar- 
ently by  nothing,  though  I  knew  what  it 
was,  that  it  jumped  wildly  at  a  wiUl  and  fell 
on  it,  snapping  the  bone  in  one  foreleg.  It 
gave  such  a  scream  that  I  thought  my 
throat  would  burst  just  at  the  hearing.  I 
put  my  hands  to  my  ears  and  ran  off  over 
the  pasture.  I  did  not  know  whether  I  was 
called  or  not.  When  I  did  go  back  my  grand- 
father's face  was  very  stern  and  I  was  sure 
my  grandmother  had  been  weeping.  I  was 
sent  away  on  the  mare  the  five  miles  that 
lay  between  us  and  the  man  who  owned  the 
colt.  When  I  gave  him  the  message  I  was 
bid  to  deliver,  he  looked  at  me  blackly  and 
said  that  he  was  convinced  now  that  rumor 
was  true  and  that  there  were  unholy  deal- 
ings at  Brother  Lemuel  Morss  his  house,  and 
that  Morss  must  be  dealt  with  for  working 
the  black  art.  He  had  been  suspected  of 
casting  a  spell  on  his  wife  that  day  when 
the  evil  one  entered  her  at  the  meeting- 
house, and  since,  there  had  been  wicked 
doings  under  his  roof.  The  matter  should 
be  looked  after  lest,  by  allowing  it  to  go  on, 
the  neighbors  also  should  sin. 

I  made  the  fat  mare  go  like  the  wind  on 
the  way  home.  I  rushed,  panting,  into  the 
kitchen  and  told  what  I  had  heard.  My 
grandfather  raised  his  hands  and  cried  out: 

"  The  Lord's  will  be  done.  But  he  know- 
eth  I  am  innocent." 

His  wife  did  not  speak.  She  sat  suddenly 
down  and  put  her  hand  on  her  heart.  As 
for  me.  I  went  out  to  rub  the  sweating  mare 
Avith  straw.  I  had  thought  that  my  grand- 
father would  fly.  Now  I  saw  that  he  would 
not.  Then  I  kept  thinking  that,  if  they  took 
him  up  for  witchcraft  there  would  be  no  one 
to  put  the  oxhide  on  me,  and  my  grand- 
mother and  I  could  live  very  happily  to- 
gether. Perhaps  she  would  sometimes  let 
me  know  she  loved  me.  I  should  love  her 
so  well,  and  do  so  much  for  her  that  she 
would  not  miss  her  usband.  This  appeared 
to  me  an  excellent  plan. 
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While  I  was  rubbing  the  mare's  legs  1 
heard  a  little  whistle,  and,  looking  up,  saw 
Israel  Shooks  in  the  doorway.  He  stuck  his 
tongue  out  at  me  and  said  that  when  Brother 
Ijemuel  was  carried  off  he  and  I  would  have 
ihu)  iinies  riding  that  mare.  I  do  not  know 
why,  but  this  made  my  gorge  rise,  and  1 
flew  at  him.  He  stepped  quickly  to  one  side 
and  told  me  1  must  grow  before  he  could 
fight  me.  He  went  on  to  say,  while  I  stood 
quivering  before  him,  that  it  was  concluded 
that  Brother  Morss  was  a  wizard.  They 
were  consulting  now  at  Deacon  Loud's.  We 
should  all  hear  about  it  soon  enough.  And 
truly  we  did.  It  was  not  much  after  day- 
break the  next  day  when  my  grandfather 
was  taken  off  to  prison.  His  wife  begged  to 
go  with  him,  but  she  was  not  let.  So  we  two 
were  left  alone. 

Tho  I  am  now  sixty-five  years  old  I 
cannot  remember  the  week  that  followed 
without  feeling  the  same  dull  agony  that  I 
felt  then. 

We  went  through  all  there  was  to  do.  I 
did  the  work  of  a  full  grown  man,  besides 
my  own.  There  was  no  one  to  use  the  ox- 
hide. I  used  to  look  at  it  as  it  hung  there, 
and  wonder  why  I  did  not  now  have  more 
pleasure. 

My  grandmother  toiled  like  a  slave.  She 
spun  all  the  night  through.  When  I  would 
creep  down  the  stairs  and  beg  of  her  to  go 
to  her  bed,  she  would  look  at  me  without 
seeming  to  see  me  and  say,  "Child!  You 
know  not  what  you  say  !    I  cannot  rest." 

And  I  did  not  rest  much  more.  Good  and 
evil  were  fighting  in  me.  The  evil  would 
say  that  soon  all  this  would  be  forgotten  and 
then  we  should  be  far  more  comfortable 
than  w^e  had  ever  been.  Nobody  would  know 
what  I  had  done.  Besides,  matters  seemed 
to  be  in  such  shape  now  that  I  could  do 
nothing  in  any  way. 

Why  should  I  love  my  grandfather?  I  did 
not  think  he  had  been  kind  to  me.  If  a  few 
boyish  tricks  had  turned  out  untowardly, 
why  was  I  to  blame? 

I  used  to  get  up  many  times  in  the  night 
and  kneel  on  the  cold  floor,  and  try  to  pray. 
But  there  was  no  life  in  my  words.  They 
w^ere  dry  as  chaff.  I  would  creep  back  into 
my  bed  trembling,  yet  hot. 


I  hoped  some  of  tin;  animals  would  kick 
me  to  death,  and  so  an  end  of  it.  But  noth- 
ing harmed  me.  There  had  h(nm  ten 
(lays  of  tliis,  and  1  was  well  nigh  be- 
side myself  with  remorse,  which  is  not 
repentance.  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  anything.  One  morning  I  came  in 
from  letting  tho  calf  suckle.  It  was  the 
calf  I  had  tormented.  Ever  since  I  had  not 
worried  it  it  had  thriven  finely.  All  said 
this  was  one  proof  that  Brother  Morss  was 
dealing  in  witchraft,  for  as  soon  as  he  wms 
removed,  see  how  the  calf  fattened! 

When  I  opened  the  door  this  morning  1 
saw  my  grandmother  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  She  had  her  hands  clasped  and 
raised.  She  was  praying.  She  did  not  mind 
me.  I  heard  her  ask  God  to  strike  her  dead 
that  she  might  not  live  longer  than  Lemuel. 

I  ran  to  her  and  by  force  took  her  hands. 
Her  eyes  were  on  me,  but  she  saw  me  not. 

"Do  you  love  him  so?"  I  asked,  choking- 
ly, holding  her  hands  in  a  hard  grasp.  She 
roused  somewhat. 

"  Boy,"  she  said  in  a  tone  that  I  can  hear 
as  I  pen  these  words,  "  I  loved  him  when  he 
and  I  were  young.  I  have  loved  him  these 
forty  years.    He  is  myself.    I  am  himself." 

I  groaned  as  I  hung  on  to  her  hands. 

"They  are  going  to  hang  him  by  the  neck 
until  he  is  dead."  She  spoke  these  words 
gazing  off,  above  me. 

"  To-morrow.  Deacon  Loud  told  it  me  not 
five  minutes  agone.  And  I  shall  keep  on 
living.    Oh,  Lemuel  !  Lemuel  !  " 

I  flung  off  her  hands  and  ran  out  of  the 
room.  There  w^as  a  flood  rising  within  me 
that  nothing  could  stem.  I  went  a  few  rods 
down  the  road.  I  turned  back  suddenly,  and 
walked  in  the  house  softly.  She  was  stand- 
ing in  the  same  place.  I  knelt  down  in  front 
of  her  and  clung  to  the  skirts  of  her  gown. 

At  first  the  only  words  that  would  come  to 
me  were  those  of  Esau  w^hen,  with  an  ex- 
ceeding bitter  cry  he  had  cried  out.  This 
was  all  the  mother  I  had  known. 

"  Bless  me,  even  me,  oh  my  mother  !  "  I 
said.    "  I  am  going  to  save  him  !  " 

"  Thou  canst  not  !  " 

"  Bless  me  !    Liess  me  !  "  I  kept  saying. 

She  put  her  hands  on  my  head.  Her  lips 
trembled.    I    could    hear    no    words,    yet    I 
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knew  she  blessed  me.  When  I  rose  she  drew 
me  with  suddenness  into  her  arms  and  kissed 
my  forehead  and  my  month. 

"  Beloved  Assluir  !  "   slie  whispered. 

Then  I  went  away  from  her,  and  this  time 
T  did  not  loolv  ])ack. 

I  do  not  Ivnow  how  I  got  to  tlie  prison.  It 
was  a  dark  night.  I  pounded  and  sliouted. 
At  last  a  man  thrust  his  head  from  some 
place  and  called  down  tliat  he  could  not 
open  unto  me  till  the  morning. 

How  could  I  wait  till  morning?  How  did 
1  know  but  they  would  hang  him  before  I 
could  get  to  him?  I  was  nearly  crazed.  I 
was  very  ignorant.  I  had  not  known  how  to 
go  to  work  to  help  him. 

The  man  shut  the  window  with  a  great 
noise,  and  would  listen  to  me  no  more.  I 
walked  round  and  round  the  black  building. 
Once  when  I  stood  holding  my  head  in  my 
hands  and  trying  to  think  a  voice  above  me 
said  softly: 

"Did  I  hear  Asshur's  voice?"  It  was  my 
grandfather  who  spoke. 

Like  a  cat  I  climbed  a  sapling  that  stood 
near  the  small  window  of  the  upper  room 
where  he  was.  When  I  was  opposite  him  he 
said,  eagerly: 

"  How  is  she?  " 

"  She  is  well.  I  am  come  to  take  your 
place,  honored  sir." 

Before  he  could  stop  me,  or  well  knew 
what  I  meant,  I  had  just  squeezed  through 
the  window,  which  was  so  little  that  when 
I  looked  at  it  in  daylight  I  could  not  think 
1  had  done  it.  Neither  did  others.  They 
held  that  I  came  in  by  magic,  for  I  did  not 
tell  them  how  I  had  come. 

In  these  days  men  did  not  sufficiently  use 
their  reason,  or  else  reason  was  beclouded 
by  the  dread  epidemic  of  witchcraft;  so  it 
seemeth  to  me. 


My  grandfather  said  I  should  have  given 
myself  up  to  the  proper  authority.  But  I 
had  been  afraid  not  to  be  with  him,  lest  he 
be  hanged  without  my  knowledge.  And,  in 
trutli,  it  was  at  earliest  daylight  that  the 
time  had  been  fixed.  Before  then  I  made 
full  confession  of  all  that  I  had  done.  Every 
mean  trick  was  told  to  the  judge.  Every- 
body appeared  to  believe  me,  save  that  I 
saw  that  they  ascribed  everything  to  magic. 
I  was  now  the  wizard  instead  of  my  grand- 
father. He  was  released.  Before  he  went 
away  he  prayed  me  with  much  feeling  to  for- 
give him  in  that  he  had  ever  been  unjust  to 
me,  and  I  forgave  him.  I  did  not  understand 
then  why  I  came  nearer  having  a  liking  for 
him  than  ever  before. 

There  was  so  much  to  do  with  witches  all 
over  the  country  that  I  spent  three  weeks  in 
that  prison  thinking  each  day  I  might  be 
hanged.  I  did  not  know,  however,  that  it 
was  the  last  fury  before  men  came  to  their 
senses.  God  knoweth  that,  much  as  I  suf- 
fered in  those  weeks,  the  terror  was  not  so 
great  as  that  I  endured  in  that  time  before 
I  gave  myself  up  and  thus  did  my  duty.  I 
never  knew  quite  why  I  was  set  free;  only 
that  the  people  were  awakening  from  the 
dreadful  folly  into  which  they  had  fallen.  I 
was  let  out  one  morning  and  I  reached  home 
an  hour  thereafter,  having  run  all  the  way. 
My  grandfather  and  grandmother  had  vis- 
ited the  prison  every  day,  but  I  had  not 
known  it. 

When  I  came  into  the  house  they  rose  up. 
They  took  me  by  the  hands  in  silence.  They 
could  not  speak.  We  all  knelt  down.  My 
grandfather  on  my  left,  mj^  grandmother  on 
my  right,  very  close.  For  a  good  while  only 
sobs  and  tears  came  from  all  of  us.  Then 
my  grandfather  found  his  voice  and  thanlved 
God  aloud. 


WITH  ADMIRAL  DEWEY  AT  MANILA   BAY. 


BY    LIEUT. -C0MMANDP:K    CORWIN    P.     REES,    U.    S.    N. 
Of  Admiral  Dkwey's  Flagship  "Olympia." 


I  JOINED  Coiiiiuodore  Dewey's  squadron, 
as  Executive  Officer  of  the  "  Olympia," 
April  Gth,  at  Hong  Kong,  and  immediately 
proceeded,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  get  the  ship 
ready  for  action.  War  was  impending,  and 
it  was  believed  that  hostilities  might  begin 
almost  any  day.  The  crews  w^ere  drilled 
and  exercised  daily  and  frequently  at  great 
guns  and  smaller  arms,  and  instructed  by 
the  officers  in  all  the  duties  during  battle, 
supplying  ammunition,  taking  care  of 
wounded,  and  how  to  meet  every  possible 
emergency. 

On  the  25th  of  April  the  squadron  left 
Hong  Kong  for  Mirs  Bay  in  obedience  with 
information  given  by  the  Governor-General, 
compelling  him  to  observe  neutrality  in  time 
of  war.  Prior  to  leaving  Hong  Kong  the 
ships  were  painted  war  color,  and  our  sailor- 
men  never  painted  a  town  red  with  more 
alacrity  than  they  spread  on  the  symbol  of 
war.  On  the  27th  the  squadron  left  Mirs 
Bay  and  proceeded  at  a  moderate  speed  to 
the  Island  of  Luzon,  which  Avas  reached  on 
the  morning  of  the  30th.  That  afternoon 
was  spent  in  reconnoitering  Subig  Bay  and 
gradually  nearing  the  approaches  to  Manila. 
A  consultation  of  commanding  officers  was 
held  outside  before  sunset,  at  which  time 
Commodore  Dewey  informed  them  that  he 
would  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries and  torpedoes  off  Corregidor  Island 
during  the  night,  proceed  up  the  bay,  and 
attack  the  enemy  at  Manila  and  Cavite  at 
daj'light,  or  wherever  the  Spanish  squadron 
might  be  found. 

This  programme  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  most  daringly 
planned  and  brilliantly  executed  achieve- 
ment in  our  war  with  Spain  or  of  any  other 
war.  The  enemy  began  the  attack  from  the 
shore  batteries  off  Manila  at  Sangly  Point 
at  about  five  o'clock.  In  the  meantime  our 
squadron  turned  to  the  eastward  and  south- 
ward off  Manila  and  steamed  for  the 
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enemy's  squadron,  which  was  sighted  under 
the  cover  of  the  shore  batteries  at  Cavity. 
Had  it  been  known  that  the  depth  of  water 
would  permit  we  would  have  probably  run 
in  to  close  quarters  without  delay.  But  the 
charts  were  very  inaccurate,  and  it  was  not 
ascertained  until  afterward  that  the  depth 
was  two  fathoms  in  excess  of  the  figures 
given.  So  the  action  was  carried  on  at  an 
average  distance  of  2,500  yards.  We  did  not 
open  fire  upon  the  enemy  tintil  within  about 
three  miles,  when  we  poured  in  an  inces- 
sant and  terrific  bombardment,  running  past 
the  lines  and  returning  to  and  fro  for  nearly 
two  hours,  by  which  time  their  fire  was 
considerably  slackened,  some  of  their  ships 
on  fire  and  others  sinking,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  were  in  our  power. 

At  that  time  Commodore  Dewey  withdrew 
the  squadron,  partly  to  economize  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  ammunition,  and  partly  to  give 
the  crews  a  rest  and  breakfast.  During  this 
temporary  hill  in  the  battle  Friedendorf,  a 
boatswain's  mate,  came  to  me  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  and  exclaimed  in  a  broken  voice: 
"  For  God's  sake,  w^hy  are  we  stopping, 
Mr.  Rees?  We  have  got  them  licked  now 
and  can  finish  them  in  one  more  round." 

I  answered,  "  Take  it  easy,  Friedendorf. 
We  are  only  stopping  for  breakfast,  and 
will  finish  them  off  to  your  heart's  content 
after  we  have  had  something  to  eat." 

At  about  11  o'clock  the  order  was  given  to 
renew  the  attack.  The  second  action  was 
mere  target  practice  in  comparison  with  the 
first,  as  the  enemy  was  almost  completely 
disabled.  After  a  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  the  Spanish  guns  were  silenced,  and 
white  flags  were  shown  at  the  ai'senal  and 
from  many  houses  on  shore.  The  enemy 
had  surrendered,  and  the  great  battle  of 
Manila  Bay  was  ended. 

Altho  shot  and  shell  struck  ahead  and 
astern  of  us,  and  rattled  through  the  rigging 
in  all  directions,  there  was  a  marvelous  im- 
munity from  injury  either  to  ships  or  men. 
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Our  aim  and  firing  were  so  accurate  and  so 
effective  that,  in  my  opinion,  after  we  had 
once  begun  the  attaclv  in  earnest,  the  enemy 
nerer  found  time  or  opportunity  to  properly 
point  their  guns.  Our  loss  was  nothing. 
Tiiat  of  the  enemy  probably  five  hundred 
killed  and  wounded,  the  annihilation  of 
their  squadron,  the  capture  of  Cavit6  arse- 
nal and  the  placing  of  Manila  practically  at 
our  mercy. 

I  do  not  think  history  affords  any  parallel 
to  such  success,  nor  can  prophecy  foretell 
anj'thing  more  perfect.  Our  victory  was 
due  to  scientific  accuracy  and  determina- 
tion, to  preparedness  for  the  emergency  and 


to  a  battle  fought  without  error.  It  was 
also  due  to  the  magnificent  daring  and  lead- 
eiship  of  Commodore  Dewey  and  the  mas- 
terly manner  and  ability  of  the  men  behind 
the  guns.  Commodore  Dewey  himself  was 
the  incarnation  of  battle  during  the  fight, 
and  he  was  a  model  of  diplomatic  wisdom 
when  it  was  ended. 

Later  in  the  day  I  remarked  to  him:  "I 
have  never  felt  perfectly  satisfied  on  the 
subject,  but  I  think  for  one  day  at  least  we 
have  all  of  us  earned  our  pay." 

Commodore  Dewey  answered:  "I  agree 
with  you,  and  not  only  for  this  day,  but  for 
the  rest  of  the  time  we  are  in  the  service." 


THE  HOUSE  OF  MOURNING. 


BY    MARION    HARLAND. 


"  *  WiiEEEsoEVER  the  carcass  is,  there  will 
the  eagles  be  gathered  together.'  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  words 
when  first  spoken  they  have  personal  and 
present  significance  to  me.  They  assert  that 
the  news  that  a  happy  home  has  been 
changed  into  a  house  of  mourning  is  the 
signal  for  all  who  can  make  money  out  of 
another's  sorrow  to  '  improve  the  occasion.' " 

The  dreary  bitterness  of  the  man's  tone 
and  face  take  from  me  the  inclination  to  re- 
prove the  perversion  of  Scriptural  language. 
He  is  one  upon  whom  sorrows  have  fallen 
thick  and  fast  of  late  years.  He  has  walked 
in  the  shadow  of  "  the  graves  of  a  house- 
hold." He  was  once  fairly  prosperous  in 
business.  His  own  ill-health  and  lingering 
illnesses  in  his  family  have  sapped  strength 
and  finances.  Up  to  this  date  he  has  scrupu- 
lously avoided  running  into  debt.  Doctors' 
and  nurses'  bills,  and  the  climax  of  the  ex- 
penses of  three  funerals  have  hung  a  weight 
about  his  neck  which  is  likely  to  press  out 
of  his  spirit  whatever  of  recuperative  energy 
affliction  had  spared. 

"  I  seldom  trust  myself  to  talk  of  these 
things,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  deprecatingly. 
"  I  could  have  lived  without  the  lesson  in 
human  nature  learned  at  a  time  when  I  was 
most  in  need  of  human  sympathy.  Nobody 
spared  me  who  could  profit  by  my  loss.    AH 


the   eagles— big   and    little— swooped    down 
upon  me." 

While  speaking  he  is  mechanically  smooth- 
ing the  nap  of  the  hat  in  his  hand.  He  holds 
it  out  with  a  wintry  smile: 

"  There  is  one  specimen  !  Somebody  took 
that  to  my  hatter  to  have  a  fresh  band  put 
upon  it  the  day  my  last  daughter  died.  He 
charged  three  dollars  for  the  bit  of  stuff 
and  fastening  it  on. 

"  Her  name  was  Lily,  you  know.  The  un- 
dertaker in  charge  of  the  funeral  is  the  sex- 
ton of  our  church.  I  have  known  him  since 
I  was  a  child.  My  father  was  an  elder  in 
the  same  church  for  forty  years,  and  got  the 
place  for  that  man.  Well  !  that  undertaker 
asked  me  what  flowers  he  should  provide. 
He  knew  my  circumstances.  I  had  spoken 
frankly  to  him  on  the  subject.  It  was  in 
May,  when  lilies-of-the-valley  were  in  full 
bloom  in  the  open  air.  I  said  my  wife's  wish 
was  to  have  a  wreath  of  them— our  girl's 
name-flower— laid  upon  the  coflin— nothing 
else.  Friends  sent  in  other  flowers.  That 
one  little  wreath  of  lilies-of-the-valley  was 
all  I  ordered.  It  was  set  down  at  five  dollars 
in  the  sexton's  bill. 

"  I  think  what  hurt  me  most  was  the 
charge  for  music.  Our  daughter  was  a 
teacher  in  the  Sunday-school  and  active  in 
church  work.    It  was  thought  best  to  have 
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a  simple  service  in  our  church.  There  were 
four  well-known  hymns,  favorites  of  Lily's 
—so  I  was  told,  and  that  the  (luartet  choir 
sang  them  with  much  feeling.  I  heard  noth- 
ing. My  heart  was— but  you  understand  ! 
There  are  times  when  a  man  is  deaf  and 
blind,  as  well  as  dumb.  The  bill  came  in 
the  next  week.  Fifty  dollars  for  *  music  at 
funeral,  May  10th.'  That  Avas  the  way  it 
was  worded. 

"  '  Dispute  it  ! '  A  man  can't  dispute  that 
sort  of  bill.  Any  more  than  I  could  haggle 
over  the  charge  of  an  acquaintance  who 
took  a  single  photograph  of  our  dead  boy 
last  February.  We  had  no  good  picture  of 
him,  and  an  amateur  photographer  suggest- 
ed that  if  one  were  taken  now  we  could 
have  a  crayon  sketch  made  from  it  some 
day.  He  said  the  price  would  be  trifling, 
little  more  than  the  cost  of  plate,  etc.  I  paid 
him  ten  dollars  for  negative  and  photo- 
graph. 

"You  don't  suppose  I  grudge  the  money? 
I  would  open  these  veins  "—baring  his  wrist 
— "  and  drain  out  every  drop  of  blood  that 
would  run  if  I  could  turn  it  into  gold,  and 
spend  it  all— all  !  in  doing  such  poor  honor  to 
the  dead  as  the  living  can  pay.  What  stabs 
and  rankles  is  that  these  men  should  take 
advantage  of  a  fellow-being  when  he  is  so 
pitiably  at  their  mercy.  It  isn't  the  ex- 
penses of  death  and  burial  that  weigh  upon 
my  soul.  It  is  that  the  thought  of  these 
converts  the  most  tender-hearted  of  '  pro- 
fessionals '  into  a  bird  of  prey,  who  feeds 
upon  heart's  blood. 

"  It  is  such  a  common  story  that  I  must 
apologize  for  troubling  you  with  a  few  de- 
tails of  my  experience." 

It  is  a  common  story.  So  trite,  yet  so  re- 
volting that  "  funeral  expenses  "  is  a  term 
of  loathing  and  dread.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  severely  of  this  blot  upon  our 
Christian  civilization  and  upon  a  so-called 
humane  generation.  While  this  particular 
victim  has  been  speaking  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  a  wrung  heart,  my  memory  has 
been  busy.  Forty  years'  life  as  the  wife  of 
a  busy  city  pastor  has  filled  my  mental  note- 
book with  memoranda  that  minimize  the 
wrongs  narrated  by  my  visitor.  For  in- 
stance: The  case  of  a  fashionable  under- 
taker  who   under   the   impression    that   the 


relatives  of  the  deceased  were  wealthy,  set 
down  at  eight  hundred  dollars  a  cloth-cov- 
ered casket  with  silver  handles,  which  he 
was  afterAN'ard  forced  by  the  law  to  admit 
did  not  cost  over  eighty.  Of  a  country  prac- 
titioner of  the  same  ghoulish  craft  whose 
bill  contained  an  item  for  "  transferring  cof- 
fin from  train  to  hearse  "  (a  distance  of  six 
feet),  "  ten  dollars."  Of  the  charge  of  five 
dollars  for  making  into  a  bow  and  attach- 
ing to  the  bell-knob  of  the  front  door  the 
crepe  furnished  and  paid  for  by  the  family. 
Of  a  milliner's  bill  sent  to  a  poor  widow, 
"  bonnet  and  veil,  twenty  dollars  "—actual 
cost  to  make,  less  than  five. 

But  enough  of  details  sickening  to  all  ex- 
cept the  very  rich,  and  to  the  very  vulgar 
who  find  in  the  gloomy  gewgaws  of  a  "  fine 
funeral "  positive  mitigation  of  shallow  sor- 
rows. 

It  is  an  ugly  thing— this  profanation  of  the 
simple  majesty  of  Death.  That  it  is 
profanation  was  proved  by  the  smile  that 
stirred  the  lips  of  the  gravest  listener 
when,  in  a  talk  upon  such  abuses  as  we  are 
considering,  some  one  said  the  other  day: 

"  I  had  the  address  of  an  undertaker 
whose  charges  were  conscientiously  moderate 
—but  he  is  dead!''  ^ 

"  Of  course  !  "  responded  another  of  the 
company  dryly,  and  the  smile  was  a  laugh. 

Our  broken  man— broken  in  heart,  in  spir- 
it and  in  fortune— used  an  apt  simile  in  lik- 
ening these  extortions,  practiced  in  the 
name  of  decency  and  religion,  to  the  swoop 
of  evil  birds.  The  mourner  is  fair  game, 
and  the  "  occasion  "  one  to  be  eagerly  "  im- 
proved." The  cruelty  of  attack  and  raven- 
ing is  equaled  by  the  meanness  of  it.  Had 
the  bereaved  man  incurred  the  expense 
wantonly  or  imprudently— had  he  ordered  a 
suit  of  clothes,  a  horse,  a  carriage  or  a  din- 
ner, for  which  he  knew  he  could  not  pay,  he 
would  deserve  the  consequent  annoyance 
and  trouble.  He  would  have  lived  beyond 
his  means  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
penalties  of  his  prodigality.  Death  is  not  a 
matter  of  human  option.  Illness  and  dissolu- 
tion are  calamities  that  come  so  surely  to 
all,  and  every  man  is  so  impotent  to  fend 
them  off,  we  might  reasonably  expect  the 
house  of  mourning  to  be  the  resort  of  com- 
forters and  helpers,  with  hearts  softened  h^ 
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thoughts  of  the  community  of  sorrow.  Per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  agony  of  the  wrench 
dividing  the  quick  from  the  dead  should 
move  the  sordid  to  generosity,  the  rapacious 
to  mercy. 

The  dressmaker  who  demands  thrice  the 
sum  for  filling  a  "  mourning  order "  she 
would  ask  for  the  same  work  at  any  other 
time;  the  quartet  that  pockets  ten  dollars 
apiece  for  singing  "  Safe  in  the  Arms  of 
Jesus; "  the  sexton's  assistant,  who  gets 
two  dollars  for  scattering  a  handful  of  earth 
upon  the  sunken  coffin,  as  "  Dust  to  dust, 
ashes  to  ashes  I  "  is  spoken— one  and  all  re- 
gard the  household,  smitten  of  God  and 
afflicted,  as  a  legitimate  source  of  unjust 
profit. 

We  submit  to  the  inhuman  imposition— 
not  tamely,  but,  as  each  of  us  fully  compre- 


hends, because  the  grief  that  calls  the  eagles 
together  deprives  us  of  the  power  of  resist- 
ance. Tlie  least  sensitive  of  us  shrinks  from 
the  idea  of  haggling  over  the  price  of  what 
we  do  not  put  into  words,  even  to  our  inmost 
selves. 

"  It  is  all  I  can  do  for  her  !  "  sighs  the 
mourner.  "  If  it  takes  my  last  dollar,  let  it 
go!" 

It  is  very  cool  common  sense  that,  in  that 
supreme  moment,  can  suggest,  even  remote- 
ly, that  the  extravagant  outlay  of  money 
makes  the  pale  sleeper's  last  bed  no  softer, 
her  slumber  no  more  profound  or  sweet,  the 
memory  of  her  blameless  life  no  more  fra- 
grant. 

As  my  visitor  phrases  it—"  A  man  can't 
dispute  that  sort  of  biU  ! " 

POMPTON,   N.   J, 


AN    INTERPRETER 


BY    BLISS    CARMAN. 

All  summer  my  companion 
Was  a  white  aspen  tree. 

Far  np  the  sheer  blue  canyon, 
A  glad  door-ward  for  me. 

There  at  my  cabin  entry, 

Where  Beauty  went  and  came, 

Abode  that  quiet  sentry 

Who  knew  the  winds  by  name. 

And  when  to  that  lone  portal. 
All  the  clear  starlight  through, 

Came  news  of  things  immortal 
No  mortal  ever  knew. 

That  vigilant  unweary 

Kept  solitary  post, 
And  heard  the  woodpipes  eerie 

Of  a  fantastic  host. 

Play  down  the  wind  in  sadness, 
Play  up  the  wind  in  glee, — 

The  ancient  lyric  madness. 
The  joy  that  is  to  be. 

They  passed  ;  the  music  ended  ; 

And  through  those  rustling  leaves 
The  morning  sun  descended. 

With  peace  about  my  eaves. 
New  York  City. 


A   DECADE  OF  POETRY— 1859-1869. 


BY    SUSAN    HAYES    WARD. 


The  decade  1859-1 8G9  included  the  years  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  a  large  proportion  of  tlie 
American  poets  known  as  having  anti- 
slavery  sympathies  were  represented  in  The 
Independent  in  this  period.  Besides  the 
Carys  and  Miss  Proctor,  of  wliom  I  have 
spoken  (Independent,  December  15th,  1898), 
there  were  Emily  S.  Oakey,  Lucy  Larcom, 
Mary  Clemmer,  the  Whittiers,  brother  and 
sister,  James  Kussell  Lowell,  Bayard  Taylor, 
George  W.  Bungay,  Lewis  J.  Bates,  William 
II.  Burleigh,  AVilliam  Lloyd  Garrison  and 
Theodore  Tilton. 

Mr.  Whittier's  contributions  to  The  Inde- 
pendent continued  throughout  his  life,  and 
barely  lacked  of  numbering  seventy  in  all. 
No  one  else,  as  Mr.  Stedman  said  at  the  poet's 
funeral,  "  put  so  much  heart  or  so  much  re- 
ligion into  his  writings."  He  saw  the  poetry 
in  every  day,  common  life,  and  he  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  common  people  to  it;  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  his  broad  humanity  brought 
him  nearer  the  heart  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  won  him  more  popularity  than  any 
other  American  poet.  Mr.  Whittier  made 
frequent  alterations  in  proof.  He  writes  in 
regard  to  his  poem,  "  The  Vow  of  Washing- 
ton," which  was  published  May  2d,  1889: 

Dear  Fkiend  : 

Since  writing  thee  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  verse  beginning  "  O  city  of  his  memory 
proud "  is  the  weak  link  in  the  chain.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  so.  I  promised  my  long-suffering 
friend,  Mr.  Bowen,  that  I  would  trouble  him 
no  more  with  alteration?*,  but  if  thee  thinks 
well  of  it,  I  would  venture  to  substitute  this : 

Land  of  his  love!     With  one  glad  voice 

Let  thy  great  sisterhood  rejoice ; 
A  century's  suns  o'er  thee  have  risen  and  set, 
And,  God  be  praised,  we  are  a  nation  yet ! 

At  any  rate  this  sounds  better,  and  mere 
sound  is  not  to  be  despised ;  it  once  knocked 
down  the  walls  of  Jericho,  and  who  knows  but 
that  it  may  "  bring  down  the  house !  " 

Excuse   my    troubling   thee,    and   believe   me, 

very  truly  thy  friend, 

John  G.  Whittier. 

His  work  is  too  well  known  to  need  further 
comment  here. 
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Miss  Larcom  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Whittiers.  Like  them  she  sprang  from  the 
old  Nevv^  England  stock  and  inherited  the 
V  irtues  of  a  godly  ancestry.  Her  poems  show 
the  same  cheerful  outlook,  broad  religious 
faith  and  sympathy  with  humanity.  "  Life 
is  the  same  good  gift  of  the  Lord  I  always 
knew  it  to  be,  onlj^  more  wonderful  as  one 
gets  deeper  into  it,"  was  the  simple  state- 
ment of  her  belief  in  mature  life.  Miss 
Larcom's  last  literary  work,  the  proof  of 
which  was  corrected  with  a  feeble,  trem- 
bling hand,  was  "  Dreaming  and  Waking  " 
(April  13th,  1893).    She  died  four  days  later. 

George  W.  Bungay,  William  Henry  Bur- 
leigh and  Lewis  J.  Bates  were  all  newspaper 
men,  editors  who  wrote  poems  for  their  own 
and  other  periodicals,  and  had  facility  in 
dashing  off  verse  for  occasions.  All  were  in 
some  way  identified  with  reforms,  temper- 
ance, anti-slavery  and  so  forth.  The  first 
two  wrote  much  verse  for  The  Independent 
during  Oliver  Johnson's  editorship. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison's  poetic  contribu- 
tions always  took  the  sonnet  form,  and,  usu- 
ally, were  didactic  in  sentiment.  The  son- 
net on  his  wife's  death  (March  30th,  1876), 
is  an  exceptional  illustration. 

With  this  group  of  reformers  must  be  in- 
cluded two  men  who  as  poets  far  surpass 
the  others— James  Russell  Lowell  and  Baj-- 
ard  Taylor.  Mr.  Lowell's  "A  Cloister  Mood  " 
(February  2d,  18G0)  appears  in  his  collected 
poems  under  the  title  "  Fancy's  Casuistry." 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  thought 
first  took  form  in  the  poet's  mind  and  then 
to  observe  the  changes  his  later,  soberer 
judgment  ordained.  He  transposed  one 
stanza,  dropped  four  altogether  and  in  some 
way  retouched  nearly  all,  altering  ai  least 
fifteen  lines.  Some  of  Bayard  Taylor's  con- 
tributions, like  "  To  the  American  People  " 
(May  19th,  1861),  are  political  and  full  of  in- 
tense feeling;  while  "  The  Village  Stork " 
(December  5th,  1878)  is  full  of  German  senti- 
ment, thoroughly  poetic,  and  was  written 
when  he  was  American  Minister  at  Berlin. 


A    DECADE    OE    POETRY— 1859-1869 


In  forwarding  a  poem  at  the  editor's  request 
(November  29tli,  1871)  he  adds: 

I  never  write  .1  poem  because  one  is  wanted, 
and  refuse  many  more  than  I  furnish.  I  do  not 
average  ten  poems  a  year,  for  I  will  not  malie 
poetry  a  trade. 

John  Hay,  too,  who,  having  studied  law  in 
Abraham  Lincoln's  office,  came  to  Washing- 
ton when  he  became  President,  to  act  as  his 
private  secretary,  might  be  counted  with 
this  group.  "A  Song  of  a  Shirt "  (March  5th, 
1868)  is  a  good  example  of  his  humorous 
verse. 

Some  strong  poetic  Avork  was  done  during 
the  war  by  llieodore  Tilton,  notably  "  The 
Great  Bell  Roland"  (April  18th,  1861)  and 
"A  War  Hymn  "  (October  23d,  1862),  which 
readily  found  their  way  into  collections  of 
verse.  "  The  Crown  of  Thorns "  (March 
27th,  1856)  he  rewrote  and  elaborated  when 
editor  of  the  paper  and  republished,  Decem- 
ber 1st,  1S64,  under  the  title  "  The  Fellow- 
ship of  Suffering." 

Other  editors  of  the  paper  whose  work 
should  be  mentioned  are:  Oliver  Johnson,  of 
Abolition  fame;  Washington  Gladden,  D.D., 
sociological  reformer;  Charles  F.  Richard- 
son, Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Dart- 
mouth College;  .John  Eliot  Bowen,  an  ed- 
itor of  great  promise,  dead  ere  his  prime; 
Bliss  Carman,  the  gifted  Canadian  poet; 
and  William  Hayes  Ward,  the  present  editor. 

Mary  Clemmer  Ames  was  for  many  years 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, and  a  favorite  contributor.  She 
shared  with  Grace  Greenwood  the  honor  of 
being  the  most  accomplished  of  Washington 
letter  writers.  Her  first  letter  was  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  was  headed  "A  Woman's  Letter  from 
Washington,"  which  became  the  permanent 
title  of  her  column.  The  amount  of  work 
she  did  in  the  line  of  newspaper  correspond- 
ence was  phenomenal;  for  three  years  her 
average  was  seven  newspaper  letters  a  week, 
but  poetry  was  her  pastime.  Had  she  not 
been  overburdened  with  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  definite  number  of  pages,  week  by 
week,  for  various  journals,  she  might  have 
won  distinction  as  a  poet.  She  felt  the  power 
within  herself  and  was  a  ready,  spontaneous 
and  brilliant  writer  of  verse,  but  she  had  not 
time  to   prune  and   correct   and,    like   Mrs. 


Stowe,  she  did  not  always  sign  her  work. 
The  earliest  poem^of  hers  here  printed,  "Good- 
by,  Sweetheart  "  (May  oOth,  1867),  was  pub- 
lished anonymously,  and  called  out  a  very 
sweet  poetic  response  from   Helen   Hunt. 

Mrs.  Clemmer  was  full  of  enthusiasms, 
for  freedom,  for  nature,  but.  first  of  all,  for 
woman;  and  her  help  was  always  freely 
given  wherever  there  was  an  opportunity  to 
lielp  any  young  woman  who  was  struggling 
for  self-support.  It  was  not  the  cause  alone, 
but  the  individual  woman  for  whom  she  was 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  time  or 
strength,  and  she  resented  any  unjust  criti- 
cism or  belittling  of  women's  work.  Writing 
to  an  editor  of  a  series  of  caustic  articles  she 
says: 

I  feel  that  In  tone  and  utterance  her  articles 
on  women  are  simply  cruel  in  their  unkindness. 
To  criticise  wisely  and  kindly  is  not  to  ridicule 
and  sneer  without  one  wise  or  gentle  suggestion 
pointing  toward  a  better  way.     .     .     . 

Mr.  G kindly  said  that  she  did  not  mean 

me.  No.  I  have  never  thought  she  did.  But 
it  does  not  make  me  feel  better  to  know  that 
she  is  heartlessly  unjust  and  unkind  in  hold- 
ing up  to  ridicule  and  contempt  hundreds  of 
struggling  women  quite  as  good  as  I  am,  whom 
she  personally  spares. 

It  was  this  warm  championship  of  any 
cause  in  whose  justice  she  had  faith  that 
made  for  her  stanch  friends  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

But  of  this  period,  no  poet  was  welcomed 
with  such  passionate  devotion  by  her  readers 
and  lovers  as  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
A  new  poem  by  Mrs.  Browning  was  caught 
up,  republished,  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  learned,  copied  into  note  books  and 
recited  in  schools  by  enthusiastic  young 
women  who  thrilled  at  the  sound  of  the  new 
brave  voice  that  sang  to  them  with  such 
freshness  and  freedom.  More  than  a  dozen 
of  Mrs.  Browning's  latest  poems  first  ap- 
peared in  The  Independent,  among  them 
"A  Court  Lady  "  and  "  De  Profundis,"  and 
as  Mr.  H.  T.  Tuckerman  said  truly:* 

The  earliest,  if  not  the  most  earnest  recogni- 
tion of  her  merits,  came  from  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic ;  her  readers  in  America  far  outnum- 
ber those  in  England. 

I  well  remember  that  sad  summer  of  1861 
when  my  brother  came  home  from  the  city 
with  grief  in  his  eyes,  saying:  "  I  have  bad 
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news  for  you;"  and  then  broke  tenderly  to  these  years,  1  cannot  cease  to  deplore.    She 

me  the  tidings  of  INIrs.  Browning's  deatli,  as  was  revered  l»y  manhood,  and  enshrined  in 

if  it  were  a  personal  friend,  near  and  dear,  tlio  heart  of  womanhood,  "  the  most  beloved 

whom  we  had  lost— bitter  loss,  that,  after  all  of  minstrels  and  women." 

Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  PRESENT  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

MUNICIPALITIES. 


BY    EDWARD    PORRITT. 


The  Parliamentary  session  of  1899,  so  far 
as  the  municipal  life  of  England  is  con- 
cerned, will  be  the  most  interesting  and 
eventful  of  any  session  since  those  of  1888 
and  1894,  which  witnessed  the  sweeping  re- 
form of  local  government  in  the  counties, 
and  its  establishment  on  a  democratic  basis 
in  urban  and  rural  communities  hitherto  out- 
side the  operation  of  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions act  of  1835.  Unlilie  the  sessions  of 
1888  and  1894,  in  1899  there  are  to  be  no 
sweeping  measures  uprooting  antiquated  in- 
stitutions and  affecting  the  country  as  a 
v»^hole— no  great  measures  introduced  by  the 
Government  which  will  stand  out  in  English 
history  lite  the  acts  creating  District  and 
Parish  Councils.  The  only  measure  from  the 
Cabinet  is  one  amending  the  Government  of 
London— a  bill  which  is  to  reduce  the  pow- 
ers of  the  London  County  Council  and  give 
new  powers  and  new  dignities  to  the  score 
and  a  half  of  municipalities  into  which  the 
metropolis  is  now  divided.  All  the  other 
measures  affecting  municipal  life  and  enter- 
prise originate  with  the  municipalities  them- 
selves, and  will  come  before  Parliament  as 
private  bills.  It  is  the  number  and  variety 
of  these  bills  which  will  malie  the  session  of 
1899  specially  interesting  to  students  of 
municipal  institutions  as  they  are  now  being 
worked  and  developed  in  England;  for  these 
measures  show  the  extent  to  which  English 
municipalities  are  possessing  themselves  of 
the  water  supplies,  and  are  taking  over  and 
working  the  street  railways.  There  is  an 
exceptionally  large  number  of  these  bills. 
Most  of  them  concern  street  railways;  for 
in  England  electric  traction  is  only  just  be- 
ginning to  supersede  horse  traction,  and  the 
municipalities  are  availing  themselves  of  this 


belated  change  in  systems  of  traction  to  take 
over  the  street  railways. 

The  Government  bill  dealing  with  Lon- 
don involves  an  interference,  so  far  as  the 
metropolis  is  concerned,  both  with  the 
County  Government  Act  of  1888,  and  the 
District  and  Parish  Councils  Act  of  1894. 
The  first  of  these  was  passed  by  a  Unionist 
Government;  the  second  by  the  last  Glad- 
stone administration.  Under  the  act  of  1888 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  elected 
from  the  London  vestries,  was  superseded 
by  the  County  Council,  elected  directly  by 
the  people.  The  vestries  existed  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical parishes  into  which  the  metrop- 
olis is  divided,  and  much  of  their  organiza- 
tion was  centered  about  the  parish  church. 
These  vestries  had  come  into  being  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  when  the  ecclesias- 
tical parish  was  still  the  unit  for  poor  law 
administration  and  for  other  departments  of 
local  civil  government.  They  survived  the 
great  local  government  act  of  1888  under 
which  the  London  County  Council  was  cre- 
ated; and  it  was  not  until  1894  that  they 
were  reformed  and  the  Church  was  finally 
deprived  of  any  share  in  the  local  govern- 
ment of  London.  Many  of  these  London 
vestry  areas  have  enormous  populations, 
some  of  them  as  large  as  those  of  provincial 
cities.  When  the  vestries  were  reformed  in 
1894  they  became  district  boards,  not  cor- 
porations consisting  of  a  mayor,  aldermen 
and  council,  such  as  have  existed  in  all  the 
larger  towns  in  the  provinces  since  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1835. 

The  grievance  of  the  London  municipal  re- 
formers with  which  the  Government  is  to 
deal  this  session  is  that  the  district  boards 
are  overshadowed   by   the   County   Council; 
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that  the  council  possesses  powers  which  the 
district  boards  ought  to  have,  and  the  re- 
formers aslv  that  London  municipal  govern- 
ment shall  be  so  amended  as  to  add  both 
power  and  dignity  to  these  district  boards. 
These  ask  in  short  that  the  numerous  met- 
ropolitan boards  shall  be  reorganized,  and 
put  as  nearly  as  can  be  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  municipal  councils  of  the  larger  provin- 
cial cities,  with  mayors  at  their  heads. 
These  changes  are  to  be  brought  about  by  a 
bill  which  the  Government  has  introduced. 

'J^he  great  and  pressing  question  of  the 
water  supply  of  the  metropolis  is  to  come 
before  I'arliament  at  the  instance  of  the 
London  County  Council.  In  the  private  bill 
which  has  been  introduced  by  the  Council, 
power  is  sought  for  two  distinct  undertak- 
ings. The  first  of  these  is  the  taking  over  of 
the  works  and  sources  of  supply  of  the 
eight  existing  water  companies.  The  second 
is  the  constructioji  of  a  great  reservoir 
among  the  mountains  of  Breconshire  in 
Wales,  and  the  conveyance  of  water  from 
this  source  to  London.  Liverpool  and  Bir- 
mingham are  now  drawing  on  Welsh  rivers 
for  their  supplies.  Manchester  has  gone  to 
the  lake  country  and  Glasgow  to  Loch 
Katrine.  All  these  are  great  undertakings, 
completed  within  the  last  ten  years;  but  they 
are  dwarfed  by  that  for  which  the  London 
County  Council  is  seeking  parliamentary 
powers. 

The  longest  of  the  existing  conduits,  that 
from  Thirlmere  to  Manchester,  is  eighty 
miles.  The  conduit  from  the  mountain  coun- 
try of  Breconshire  to  London,  from  the  Wye 
and  Towy  valleys,  will  be  162  miles  long, 
and  it  is  to  be  constructed  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  carrying  200,000,000  gallons  of 
water  a  day.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  un- 
dert-aking  is  $82,500,000.  The  price  at  which 
the  water  companies  will  part  with  their 
undertakings  will  be  settled  by  commission- 
ers, that  is,  if  the  County  Council  can  per- 
suade Parliament  that  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  metropolis  shall  be  placed  in  its  hands. 

The   vested   interests   behind    the    London 


water  companies  are  immense.  The  last 
time  the  Government  attempted  to  deal  witn 
the  question  the  vested  interests  were  strong 
enough  to  wreck  the  bill  and  bring  disaster 
to  the  Government.  Since  then  the  water 
companies  have  certainly  not  lost  any  of 
their  power. 

But  one  of  the  largest  of  the  London  water 
companies,  that  supplying  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  district  of  the  metropolis,  has  in  re- 
cent years  miserably  failed  in  its  undertak- 
ing. In  1896  and  again  in  1898,  East  Lon- 
don was  confronted  with  the  water  problem 
in  its  worst  and  most  terrible  aspects. 
Parliament  has  thus  to  face  the  fact  that 
conditions  cannot  remain  as  they  are.  Some 
drastic  step  has  now  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
recurring  water  famines  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated districts  of  East  London,  and  in  spite 
of  the  great  vested  interests  it  will  not  be 
surprising  if  that  something  is  the  taking  of 
the  London  water  supply  entirely  out  of  the 
hands  of  private  companies  and  vesting  it 
in  those  of  the  County  Council. 

Either  under  special  acts  or  under  powers 
they  already  possessed,  the  municipalities 
of  Leeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool  and  Glas- 
gow have  taken  over  the  street  railways  and 
are  already  working  them  bj^  the  trolley  sys- 
tem or  are  now  preparing  to  do  so.  During 
the  Parliamentary  session  of  1899,  other 
towns,  second  or  third  rate  in  population,  are 
to  seek  powers  to  take  over  their  street  car 
S3''stems.  In  some  cases  where  the  street 
railways  connect  two  towns  the  municipali- 
ties concerned  are  joining  in  the  undertaking. 
In  these  joint  undertakings  the  plan  is  for 
the  larger  town  to  manage  the  street  rail- 
ways and  to  pay  the  smaller  town  a  mileage 
rental  for  that  part  of  the  railway  lying 
within  its  municipal  area.  Much  will  depend 
on  the  success  of  this  plan;  for  in  the  north 
of  England  and  in  the  midlands  towns  lie 
contiguous  to  each  other,  and  if  the  plan 
works  well  these  thickly  populated  parts  of 
England  will  soon  be  gridironed  by  trolley 
lines,  owned  by  the  municipalities. 

Farmington,  Conn, 
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The  first  Spanish  tax  to  be  abolished  was 
that  on  fresh  beef  intended  for  and  issued 
to  the  American  troops.  This  was  followed 
by  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  the  slaughter 
and  sale  of  meat  and  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  bread.  A  tax  was  then  imposed  on 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  and  to- 
bacco. For  the  cumbersome  and  unfair  sys- 
tem of  taxing  land  was  substituted  a  tax 
based  upon  the  producing  power  of  the 
land,  which  plan  evoked  the  praises  of  the 
progressive  agriculturists  and  also  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Henry  George. 

As  soon  as  the  American  flag  was  raised 
in  San  Juan  some  of  the  merchants  began 
to  close  their  businesses.  The  planters,  who 
were  large  creditors  of  these  men,  had  been 
seriously  hampered  by  the  late  war  and 
were  unable  to  meet  their  obligations.  In 
view  of  all  the  circumstances  General  Henry 
decided  to  issue  an  order  postponing  the  fore- 
closure of  mortgages  for  one  year  from  the 
19th  of  January.  It  is  now  reported  that 
some  of  the  merchants  who  were  fearful  of 
the  future  under  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment have  been  so  favorably  impressed  with 
the  actions  of  the  Governor-General  that 
they  have  decided  to  continue  in  business. 
Gen.  John  Eaton,  the  veteran  soldier  and 
educator,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  edu- 
cational matters,  subject  to  the  island  Secre- 
tary of  Interior.  A  marked  improvement  is 
already  noticeable  in  this  most  necessary 
work,  and  the  General  has  succeeded  in  se- 
curing from  people  in  the  United  States  the 
nucleus  of  a  public  library.  In  addition  to 
educating  these  children  societies  have  been 
formed  in  some  of  the  towns  to  entertain 
them.  One  of  General  Henry's  favorite 
reminiscences  relates  to  a  gathering  of  six 
hundred  children  in  the  Ponce  Theatre  last 
fall.  Under  the  patronage  of  some  ladies 
and  a  few  of  the  officers  stationed  there  the 
children  had  met  to  sing  American  songs 
and  to  listen  to  the  band  of  the  1st  Ken- 
tucky Volunteer  Regiment.  Upon  being 
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asked  what  they  wanted  for  Christmas  they 
spontaneously  replied,  "  Send  us  teachers! " 
These  children  are  bright  and  are  very  anx- 
ious to  be  Americanized.  Those  in  San 
Juan  were  received  at  the  Palace  by  the 
Governor-General  on  the  day  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  at  Washington, 
and  also  took  part  in  the  exercises  at  the 
theater  on  Washington's  Birthday  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm. 

The  neglect  of  the  sanitary  bureau  by  the 
former  Secretary  of  State  necessitated  the 
appointment  of  a  man  of  action  and  com- 
mon sense  to  take  charge  of  this  matter. 
The  officer  placed  in  control  of  this  bureau, 
Cap.  L.  P.  Davison,  11th  Infantry,  has  ma- 
terially lessened  the  chances  of  an  epidemic, 
which  under  the  old  order  of  things  was 
among  the  probabilities.  Boards  of  Health 
have  been  organized  throughout  the  island, 
based  upon  American  ideas.  Orders  have 
been  issued  to  properly  clothe  the  children, 
who  in  many  cases  have  been  reared  entirely 
naked  until  10  or  12  years  old.  It  is  believed 
that  the  high  death  rate  from  pulmonary 
diseases  can  be  traced  to  neglect  in  this  di- 
rection. Smallpox,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
endemic  on  this  island,  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  vaccine  farm  near  Coamo,  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Azel  Ames,  Civil  Sanitary  In- 
spector, and  an  order  has  been  issued  for  the 
vaccination  of  all  the  inhabitants  more  than 
six  months  old.  Officers  of  the  medical  de- 
partment have  been  placed  in  complete 
charge  of  this  matter. 

The  General  has  said  that  an  American 
uses  a  pail  of  water  where  these  people  are 
satisfied  with  a  glass  of  it.  A  reservoir  has 
been  under  construction  for  some  time,  and 
the  General  is  doing  his  utmost  to  perfect 
this  system  and  thus  avoid  the  water  famine 
which  is  sure  to  result  if  the  cisterns  are  to 
be  depended  upon  alone.  The  Spaniards 
worked  on  this  system  for  50  years,  and  the 
Governor-General  has  been  promised  that 
water  will  flow  into  the  city  on  the  6th  of 
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March.  It  will  then  be  rapidly  introduced 
into  the  houses.  A  complete  system  of  sew- 
era.£?e  is  soon  to  be  started.  This  work  is 
considered  a  public  necessity  and  will  be 
temporarily  provided  for  by  Custom  House 
moneys. 

San  Juan  is  overcrowded  and  a  census  has 
been  taken  of  the  number  of  rooms  and  in- 
babitajits  in  each  house.  The  conditions  in 
some  of  the  homes  of  the  well  to  do  are  in- 
describable. Access  to  the  upper  stories, 
where  manj^  of  the  better  class  reside,  is  by 
dark  and  ill  smelling  halhvays,  along  the 
sides  and  at  the  end  of  which  ai-e  dirty, 
windowless  rooms,  or  rather  holes  in  the 
wall,  occupied  by  negroes  of  the  poorest 
class.  The  first  floors  of  nearly  all  the 
houses  not  occupied  by  stores  are  kept  filthy 
by  such  tenants. 

The  delay  and  expense  incident  to  mar- 
riage under  the  former  combination  of 
Church  and  State  in  Porto  Rico  has  resulted 
in  an  alarming  condition  of  concubinage.  A 
general  order  has  recently  been  issued  on 
this  subject  enjoining  the  clergy  not  to 
charge  more  than  one  peso  (sixty  cents, 
United  States  money),  and  judges  and  al- 
caldes are  directed  to  perform  the  ceremony 
and  to  furnish  the  necessary  documents  to 
the  contracting  parties  at  a  cost  of  one  peso. 
Offenders  against  this  section  of  the  moral 
code  are  to  legitimatize  their  relations  at 
once  or  become  subject  to  arrest  and  punish- 
ment as  disorderly  persons.  The  inhuman 
practice  of  exhuming  bodies  for  nonpayment 
of  grave  rent  and  throwing  them  into  a  cor- 
ner of  the  cemetery  has  been  abolished,  and 
certain  rules  for  burials  have  been  promul- 
gated with  a  penalty  for  violation. 

After  a  careful  investigation  it  was  de- 
cided that  American  lawyers  here  must  com- 
ply with  the  existing  high  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  bar,  or  associate  them- 
selves with  lawj^ers  entitled  to  practice  in 
the  island  courts.  Notarial  fees,  which  were 
fluctuating  and  exorbitant  in  all  cases,  were 
reduced  by  a  general  order. 

Captain  Buchanan,  11th  Infantry,  is  in 
charge  of  the  customs  service,  reporting  di- 
rect to  Washington.  A  modified  tariff  is  in 
force,  but  until  the  internal  revenue  laws 
are  applied  to  Porto  Rico  and  other  neces- 
sary  modifications  made  these  people  will 


continue  to  find  fault  with  this  service.  The 
Governor-CJeneral  has  separated  the  customs 
and  internal  revenues  and  appointed  native 
collectors  of  the  latter.  He  has  also  made 
several  recommendations  to  Washington  to 
reduce  the  import  duties  on  necessities  and 
to  admit  sugar  and  coffee,  two  of  the  largest 
exports  of  the  island,  free  to  the  United 
States  for  this  year  at  least.  The  fixing  of 
the  value  of  the  peso  (Porto  Rican  dollar)  at 
sixty  cents.  United  States,  has  given  satis- 
faction to  all  except  the  money  brokers. 

The  Weather  Bureau,  under  Professor 
Harrington,  occupies  a  building  well  adapted 
for  the  purposes,  and  the  island  agricultur- 
ists now  enjoy  a  weekly  crop  bulletin.  The 
island  postal  service,  while  in  charge  of  ef- 
ficient American  officials,  is  hampered  by 
some  of  the  men  who  have  been  sent  here  by 
politicians  who  desired  to  have  them  as  far 
away  as  possible. 

General  Henry  has  recommended  that  this 
island  be  placed  in  a  modern  state  of  de- 
fense. With  rapid  firing  guns  in  the  present 
massive  fortifications  no  foreign  power 
could  reduce  it.  Tlie  natural  fortifications, 
the  mountains  on  the  south,  properly  garri- 
soned, would  stop  the  advance  of  an  invad- 
ing force  from  the  other  side  of  the  island. 

The  Governor-General  has  reduced  the  per- 
centage of  the  salaries  of  teachers  to  the 
pension  fund  from  50  to  10,  insisted  that  only 
authorized  persons  shall  practice  the  profes- 
sions, ordered  that  the  internal  revenue  taxes 
shall  be  paid  in  American  currency  or  its 
equivalent,  directed  that  after  June  30th 
next  all  trades  and  professions  be  exempt 
from  State  and  municipal  taxation;  also 
ordered  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  be 
promptly  paid,  and  that  fish  and  fishing  be 
also  exempt  from  taxation. 

A  few  men  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
an  education  easily  control  the  uneducated 
masses.  It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than 
14  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  Porto  Rico  cajQ 
read  or  write.  Under  the  Spanish  regime 
the  franchise  was  extended  to  all  of  25  or 
more  years.  There  are  doubtless  many  il- 
literate men  who  are  capable  of  self  govern- 
ment, and  the  question  of  the  suffrage  will 
be  an  embarrassing  one  for  Congress  to  set- 
tle. At  present  an  obnoxious  law  is  now  re- 
pealed with  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  and  a  wrong 
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is  righted  without  the  possibility  of  political 
considerations   interfering?  with  justice. 

General  Henry  is  most  democratic  in  his 
manner  of  living  and  accessible  to  all  who 
have  complaints  or  suggestions  to  make  to 
him.  His  private  offices  in  the  Portaleza  or 
Catalina  Palace  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
civil  business,  and  the  military  details  are 
attended  to  in  a  connecting  building.  The 
task    of    the    Governor-General    has    been 


brightencMl  by  the  receipt  of  commendatory 
resolutions  from  some  of  the  town  councils 
and  by  calls  and  letters  from  representative 
men  with  whom  politics  is  not  a  business. 
In  a  little  more  than  two  months  this  fear- 
less and  progressive  soldier,  with  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  Almighty  and  in  American  insti- 
tutions, has  wrought  these  changes  and 
made  a  record  of  which  he,  his  posterity  and 
the  American  people  may  well  be  proud. 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 


PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH    QUESTIONED. 

BY    JAMES    S.     STEVENS, 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Maine. 


The  saying  has  well-nigh  passed  into  a 
proverb  that  this  is  an  age  of  marvelously 
rapid  progress  in  science.  One  need  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  of  a  discovery  or  investi- 
gation which  in  a  year  revolutionizes  an  in- 
dustry. In  medicine,  in  electricity  and  in 
chemistry  we  ha^'e  ceased  to  be  skeptical 
concerning  any  announced  discovery  short  of 
squaring  a  circle  or  perpetual  motion.  And 
yet  progress  along  these  lines,  if  one  may 
j'udge  from  recent  published  statements,  is 
merely  infantile  in  comparison  with  that 
made  in  what  the  elect  are  pleased  to  call 
"  psychiatry."  For  example:  Shut  up  as  I 
am  to  materialistic  experimentation,  I  did 
not  imagine  I  had  the  latest  information  con- 
cerning the  science  of  the  soul  and  its  ac- 
companying marvels.  And  yet  I  had 
thought  I  was  fairly  well  posted.  I  had  in 
my  innocency  supposed  that  the  argumentum 
ad  Fox  Sisters  was  no  longer  considered 
good  logic,  especially  after  the  disclosures 
made  by  one  of  the  same;  that  the  well- 
known  Seybert  Commission  had  reached 
conclusions  which  were  quite  generally  ac- 
cepted; that  the  fact  that  a  well  known 
New  York  editor  has  for  years  carried 
in  his  pocket  a  draft  payable  to  the  man 
who  could  tell  him  its  number  and  amount 
was  something  of  an  argument  against  telep- 
athy and  mind  reading;  I  had  imagined 
that  Faraday's  experiments  were  still  quoted 
on  the  subject  of  table  tipping;  in  short,  I 
liad    supposed   that   concerning    the    claims 


made  by  believers  in  these  practices  and  the 
doctrines  upon  which  they  are  based,  the 
only  statement  that  could  truthfully  be 
made  was  "  not  proved." 

But  so  rapid  has  been  the  development  of 
this  phase  of  psychology  that  like  Jonah's 
gourd  it  has  obscured  the  clear  sun  of  phys- 
ical science.  Instead  of  patiently  waiting 
for  the  ordinary  stages  of  development  to 
succeed  one  another,  we  find  the  claims  of 
the  telepathists,  theosophists,  psychiatrists 
and  what  not,  put  forward  as  accepted  facts. 

Now  it  is  far  from  my  purpose  in  this 
short  article  to  undertake  an  argument  on 
either  side  of  the  question.  But  it  does  seem 
as  tho  psychological  writers  were  mislead- 
ing the  people  concerning  these  subjects.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  recent  ar- 
ticles in  The  Independent  by  Professor 
Hyslop  treat  this  subject  in  a  logical  and  ju- 
dicial manner.  He  tells  us,  and  truly,  that 
concerning  the  recent  report  of  Dr.  Hodg- 
son of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  we 
are  shut  up  to  one  of  three  conclusions:  The 
claims  are  fraudulent;  the  phenomena  may 
be  explained  by  telepathy;  they  may  be  the 
work  of  spirits.  While  professing  skepticism 
himself,  he  (Professor  Hyslop)  suggests  telep- 
athy as  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the 
other  two.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
the  scientific  world  is  as  yet  prepared  to  ac- 
cept telepathy  as  a  fact.  If  we  are  to  elimi- 
nate in  turn  the  possible  explanations  men- 
tioned above,  the  first  ought  to  be  the  last  to 
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go.  Why  should  not  the  Seybert  Commis- 
sion be  as  competent  a  tribunal  as  the  So- 
ciety for  Psychical  llesearch  ?  This  Com- 
mission, arranged  under  spiritualistic  aus- 
pices, and  composed  in  part  of  believers  in 
its  teachings,  failed  to  find  one  single  scrap 
of  evidence  either  for  spiritualistic  manifes- 
tations or  telepathy-. 

But  after  all  the  a  priori  arguments  are 
the  strongest.  Critics  are  convinced  that 
some  of  the  utterances  in  the  Old  Testament 
attributed  to  God  are  not  authentic,  because 
they  express  sentiments  all  too  human.  In 
like  manner  not  a  sentence  purporting  to 
have  come  from  a  dweller  in  the  spirit  world 
has  ever  been  reported  which  bore  the  stamp 
of  authenticity  either  by  virtue  of  its  dignity 
or  by  adding  anything  to  the  world's  knowl- 
edge. If  our  belief  in  immortality  is  based 
upon  communications  relating  to  events 
which  took  place  around  the  coffin  of  the 
dead,  Ave  can  well  afford  to  forego  it  alto- 
gether. The  fact  that  a  medium  can  make 
an  appointment  with  a  spirit  whenever  de- 
sired, even  though  in  its  mundane  existence 
that  same  spirit  could  not  or  would  not  af- 
ford the  medium  five  minutes'  time  for  an 
interview,  Indicates  either  that  our  youthful 
conception  of  the  next  world  as  a  place  of 
absolute  idleness  is  correct,  or  that  the  im- 
press of  the  medium  is  all  too  perceptible  on 
the  message. 

In  a  work  recently  published,  bearing  the 
title  "  A  Scientific  Proof  of  Immortality," 
the  author  takes  for  granted  that  mental 
control  of  matter,  mind  reading,  clairvoy- 
ance and  clairaudience  are  no  longer  hypoth- 
eses, nor  even  theories,  but  facts.  Grant- 
ing his  premises  one  must  follow  him  to  any 
conclusion  he  may  see  fit  to  deduce.  The 
central  thesis  seems  to  be  this:  No  organ  ex- 
ists without  a  function;  the  "subjective 
mind  "—that  is,  the  one  w^e  use  when  we 
dream,  have  trances  or  delirium  tremens, 
foretell  events  or  recall  long-forgotten  ex- 
periences; in  short,  the  mind  which  every 
one  has,  but  the  knowledge  of  whose  pos- 
session is  only  the  property  of  abnormal 
minds  in  abnormal  conditions,  is  an  organ 
without  a  function  in  this  life.  And,  there- 
fore, there  must  be  another  life  in  which  this 
mind  may  operate  nonnally.  We  are  told 
that  it  is  located  in  the  spinal  cord.    If  we 


may  accept  the  statements  of  physiologists 
there  is  at  least  one  other  organ  without  any 
terrestrial  function,  and  that  is  tlie  upuendix 
rcrmiformis.  Are  we  then  to  conclude  that 
the  long-discussed  question  of  the  celestial 
body  is  settled,  and  that  in  the  next  life  we 
shall  be  made  of  a  spinal  cord  to  which  is 
attached  an  appendix-  vermiformis  ?  How- 
ever, the  weakness  here  seems  to  be  that  the 
spinal  cord  has  a  well  defined  function  on 
this  earth,  and  it  is  asking  too  much  of  any 
organ  to  expect  it  to  do  duty  in  two  spheres 
of  existence. 

I  know  it  may  savor  somewhat  of  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  Pharisees  concerning  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  nevertheless  I  am  going 
to  ask:  "  Have  any  of  the  physical  scientists 
believed  these  things  ?  "  I  admit  at  the  out- 
set a  strong  prejudice,  but  I  am  bound  to 
state  that  investigations  along  this  line  may 
be  conducted  more  satisfactorily  by  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  quantitative 
measurements  than  by  those  whose  depart- 
ment is  speculative  science.  After  the  test 
has  been  made  and  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  the  phenomena  in  question  has 
been  settled,  then  the  physiologist  is  pre- 
eminently the  man  of  authority  in  develop- 
ing a  satisfactory  theory  of  their  operation. 
And  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  the 
great  majority  of  physicists,  astronomers 
and  chemists  would  disavow  a  belief  in  these 
supra-natural  phenomena,  if  indeed  they  did 
not  affirm  their  disbelief  in  them.  For  ex- 
ample, I  am  permitted  to  quote  from  two  let- 
ters—one from  a  man  who  has  received 
greater  recognition  abroad  than  any  other 
American  physical  scientist,  and  the  other 
from  a  younger  man,  who  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  leading  exponents  of  modern 
mathematical  physics  in  this  countiy.  The 
former  says  in  substance  that  such  phe- 
nomena as  telepathy,  mental  control  of  mat- 
ter and  the  like  are  unverified;  the  latter 
that  the  general  position  taken  by  physicists 
is  that  there  is  as  yet  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  justify  them  in  the  belief  in  such  phe- 
nomena as  telepathy  or  the  direct  control  of 
matter  by  the  mind.  And  while  there  are  a 
few^  exceptions,  these  opinions  are  represent- 
ative. 

Nothing    is    more    damaging    to    scientific 
work  of  any  sort  than  the  labeling  of  hypo- 
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theses  as  facts.    It  may  be  that  niiiid  can  act  inry  mind  concealed  in  our  spinal  column, 

on  matter,  that  j^hosts  of  the  departed  fro-  P.ut  lliis  is  a  lonj?  distance  from  saying  that 

(luontly  revisit  the  j^linipses  of  the  moon;  it  tliese  things  are  facts,  and  one  cannot  be  too 

may  be  likowiso  true  that  wo  carry  an  auxil-  careful  to  Iceep  up  the  bars. 

Orono,  Me. 


SOME  ''POPULAR"  PLAYS. 


BY    KATE    UPSON    CLARK. 


Those  among  us  who  have  been  enthu- 
siastic upon  the  subject  of  "  the  elevation  of 
the  drama,"  have  had  a  good  deal  to  bear. 
Some  of  these  people  are  genuinely  good. 
They  believe  that  the  theater  has  "  come  to 
stay,"  and  they  are  equally  sure  that  it  can 
be  made  an  agent  for  righteousness.  All 
tliat  is  necessary,  they  affirm,  is  that  only 
good  actors  and  good  plays  shall  be  patron- 
ized. Thus  the  fittest  will  survive,  and  the 
pulpit  and  the  religious  press  will  secure  a 
valuable  ally. 

This  sounds  plausible,  and  there  are  many 
considerations  which  support  the  theory.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  pitfalls  in  the 
way. 

Thus,  when  it  has  come  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  a  certain  actor  will  appear  in 
nothing  but  the  finest  plays,  you  go  to  see 
him  in  a  new  one  and  find  that  its  morals 
are  dubious,  or  worse.  Or  when  you  think 
that  a  certain  manager  can  be  relied  upon  to 
present  only  chaste  and  elevating  dramas 
you  patronize  him  and  discover  that  he  is 
giving  to  the  public  those  which  are  corrupt- 
ing and  degrading. 

An  insidious  form  of  these  "popular  plays" 
is  borrowed  from  the  French.  Burke  says 
that  one  cannot  indict  a  whole  nation. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  any- 
thing from  the  French  in  the  lines  of  the 
drama  or  art  or  literature  may  well  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion.  The  Latin  races 
have  little  in  common  with  the  sturdy 
morale  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  French  play 
usually  turns  upon  the  supposably  "  funny  " 
adventures  of  some  "  model  "  husband,  whose 
wife  leaves  him  for  a  few  days  or  weeks. 
During  her  absence  the  husband  flirts  with 
various  young  girls,  or  with  wives  wiiose 
husbands  happen  to  be  absent  also.  Thus 
situations  are  developed  which  in  real  life 


would  fill  hearts  with  disgust  and  bring 
blushes  of  sliame  to  the  cheek,  but  they  are 
greeted,  even  in  our  best  theatres,  with 
shouts  of  laughter.  If  husbands  and  wives 
were  to  live  in  America  as  these  plays  rep- 
resent them  as  living  in  France  our  republic 
would  be  impossible  and  our  religion  would 
vanish.  These  sickening  tragedies  are  ad- 
vertised as  "  light  comedies,"  "  refined  "  and 
"  sparkling."  It  has  come  to  be  thought 
that  so  long  as  there  is  nothing  positively 
indecent  in  them  they  can  do  no  harm.  Yet 
many  a  coarse  play  which  calls  a  spade  a 
spade  does  less  mischief  than  these  "  re- 
fined "  presentations,  in  which  loathsome 
vice  plays  the  part  of  a  merry  and  innocent 
Pantaloon  and  teaches  those  who  look  upon 
them  to  laugh  at  violations  of  the  most 
sacred  vows.    It  is  to-day  as  true  as  ever  that 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

In  several  recent  divorce  cases  men  have 
professed  themselves  surprised  that  their 
wives  objected  to  courses  which  the  hus- 
bands themselves  considered  harmless.  "  I 
only  meant  to  have  a  little  fun.  If  she  had 
been  willing  to  take  it  all  as  a  joke,  it  would 
have  passed  off  without  any  fuss  whatever." 
Probably  the  wife  had  laughed  at  just  such 
a  situation  in  a  play  and  the  man  logically 
inferred  that  she  would  take  the  same  thing 
in  real  life  as  lightly. 

Certain  individuals  w^ho  have  lately  figured 
in  a  shameful  criminal  case,  and  upon  whose 
degenerate  heads  decent  people  are  heaping 
abuse,  were  simply  living  out  the  morals  of 
plays  w^hich  have  lately  held  the  New  York 
boards  amid  delighted  applause— very  likely 
from  the  identical  ones  who  are  now  unspar- 
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ing   in   their   condemnation   of    these   loose- 
lived  men  and  women. 

But,  however  they  may  receive  the  French 
plays  themselves,  our  pure,  high  spirited 
American  girls  find  as  yet  the  morals  of  those 
plays  intolerable  in  real  life.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  Such  morals  break  hearts  and 
ruin  homes.  Why  should  we  endure  that  in 
a  play,  which,  if  translated  into  everyday 
living,  would  be  demoralizing?  Wit  is  not 
funny  when  it  attacks  virtue.  The  French, 
with  their  declining  population  and  political 
power,  their  debauched  courts  of  justice  and 
their  dissolute  literature,  may  enjoy  any  the- 
atrical sin,  so  long  as  it  is  gold  plated  with 
the  captivating  art  which  thej^  know  so  well 
how  to  use.  But  we  have  more  to  lose  than 
they.  Let  us  hope  that  their  plays  will  de- 
part from  our  shores  and  never  return. 


Some  industrious  statistician  has  made  a 
list  of  the  plays  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury which  have  brought  in  upward  of  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  each.  They  are  fifteen  in 
number.  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  leads,  with 
5,000  performances,  which  have  realized 
$5,000,000.  Then  comes,  in  their  order,  "  The 
Old  Homestead,"  "  Erminie,"  "  The  Silver 
King,"  "  Robin  Hood,"  "  Shore  Acres," 
"  Kerry  Gow,"  "  Shaun  Rhue,"  "  The  Two 
Orphans,"  "A  Parlor  Match,"  "  The  AVorld," 
"  The  County  Fair,"  "Adonis,"  "  Hazel 
Kirke  "  and  "  Shenandoah."  Most  of  these 
plays  have  a  wholesome  moral  tone,  tho  a 
few  of  them  are  vulgar.  Not  one  of  them  is, 
perhaps,  what  the  moralist  could  term  ob- 
jectionable, and,  happily,  the  typical  French 
plaj^  is  nowhere  in  the  list. 

Brooklyn,  N.^Y. 


A   SONG   IN    SEASON. 

(AMERICA  TO  HER  YOUNG  MEN.) 
BY    MAURICE    THOMPSON. 


I  SING  the  wisdom  of  true  chivalry — 
Not  greater  than  our  strength  our  duties  be ; 
Lo !  if  the  season  of  small  fruit  is  done, 
The  richer,  heavier  harvest  must  be  won. 

Bui-y  the  old,  dead  days  with  reverence. 

Rear  them  a  cenotaph  and  hasten  hence 

To  do  what  strong  men  must,  strike  hard  and 

win ; 
The  young  days  lead,  fall  into  ranks,  fall  in ! 

No  facing  rearward  now,  no  weak  regret, 
No  senile  croaking  o'er  a  sun  that's  set ; 
Look  raornward,  upward,  onward,  thrill  and 

cheer ; 
The  young  men  lead,  the  young  who  scoff  at 

fear. 

Higher  run  up  the  flag  and  farther  bear  it ; 
Freedom,  that  glorious  robe,  all  men  must  wear 

it; 
With  never  a  backward  step,  right  on  to  win. 
Young  courage  leads,  fall  into  ranks,  fall  in ! 


No  pale,  thin  blood  can  bulge  the  veins  of 

power, 
No  faltering  heart  throb  with  the  mighty  hour ; 
The  old  and  timid  mumblers  of  dark  dread 
Know  not  our  time,  they  are  cronies  of  the  dead. 

Brim  the  new  day  with  valor's  trumpet  sound, 
Advance  the  flag  and  hold  each  vantage  ground 
For  Freedom's  sake,  with  higher  bights  to  win 
And  wider  realms,  fall  into  ranks,  fall  in ! 

Some  timorous  knees  smite  hard  together  now, 
Some    coward    eyes    look    backward    from    the 

plow ; 
But  not  the  puling  trembler  rounds  the  goal, 
And  never  a  glory  lights  the  craven  soul. 

Face    to    the    front,    and    forward — meet    the 

shock  ; 
Freedom  is  strong,  old  tyrannies  reel  and  rock  ; 
Now,  now,  or  never,  to  the  charge  and  win, 
O  young  and  brave,  fall  into  ranks,  fall  in ! 
Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


THE  GRAND  CANON  OF  THE  COLORADO. 


BY    RALPH    S.     TAKR, 
Professor  of  Physical  Gkography  in  Cokni^.ll  Univeksity. 


It  is  remarkable  how  few  people  visit  this, 
the  most  wonderful  bit  of  scenery  in  the 
world.  ISIany  traveling  Americans  do  not 
even  know  of  its  existence,  and  many  pass 
within  72  miles  of  it  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  stop  over  a  few  days  in  order  to 
see  the  cafion.  This  is  chiefly  because  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
which  passes  nearest  the  canon,  has  never 
l)roperly  advertised  it. 

In  order  to  reach  the  Grand  Canon,  one 
stops  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  reaching  there 
in  the  morning  too  late  to  take  the  stage 
trip.  If  tired  of  traveling,  this  gives  a  good 
opportunity  for  rest  before  the  long  stage 
ride  of  the  next  day.  Most  people  will  take 
the  afternoon  for  a  journey  to  the  cliff  dwell- 
ings near  by,  which, are  easily  reached  in  a 
short  drive.  There,  under  the  overhanging 
cliffs,  are  found  a  score  or  two  of  stone 
houses,  interesting  remains  of  the  prehis- 
toric cliff  dwellers,  whose  rather  high  state 
of  development  is  indicated  by  the  bits  of 
quaintly  marked  pottery  strewn  about  in 
front  of  the  houses. 

At  7  o'clock  the  next  morning  (the  stage 
runs  every  other  day)  the  stage  leaves  Flag- 
staff, making  the  journey  of  72  miles  in  12 
hours,  using  four  different  teams  for  the 
trip.  For  the  most  part  the  journey  is 
through  a  beautiful  pine  forest  and  the 
weather  delightfully  cool;  for  over  a  large 
part  of  the  distance  the  elevation  is  above 
8,000  feet. 

Flagstaff,  a  typical  Arizona  town,  lies 
nestled  at  the  base  of  the  San  Francisco 
Mountains,  which  rise  14,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  central  peak  is  one  of  the  numer- 
ous recent  volcanoes  of  the  West.  It  is  a 
conical  pile  of  lava  with  a  large  crater  at  the 
top,  and  for  a  long  distance  the  stage  road 
runs  over  the  lava  that  has  been  thrown 
out  from  this  crater. 

After  passing  to  the  western  base  of  this 
extinct  volcano  there  appear  in  view  a  num- 
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bor  of  tiny  cones,  perhaps  a  score  or  two  in 
all.  They  are  blade  and  barren  looking  and 
no  perfect  in  form  that  one  easily  recognizes 
them  as  volcanic  cones.  The  craters  are  al- 
most as  they,  were  left  when  the  last  erup- 
tion died  out;  and  some  of  the  lava  flows 
look  so  fresli  that  one  might  almost  imagine 
that  they  had  come  to  the  surface  during  the 
last  century.  None  of  these  secondary  cones 
are  very  liigli,  and  in  fact  most  of  them  are 
mere  hills;  but  their  number  is  surprising 
and  they  are  of  interest  as  silent  witnesses 
of  the  former  volcanic  energy  which  in  re- 
cent geological  time  has  disturbed  so  much 
of  the  western  region. 

Leaving  these  hills,  the  stage  road  passes 
over  the  plateau,  descending  into  arid  plains, 
passing  to  lower  levels,  and  reaching  the 
forests  again  when  rising  into  the  cooler 
and  damper  upper  parts  of  the  plateau.  It  is 
a  region  of  buttes  and  mesas,  and  the  scen- 
ery is  ever  changing  and  usually  pleasant. 

At  one  point  the  road  winds  in  and  out 
througli  a  small  carion  with  a  wall  of  lava 
on  one  side  and  of  limestone  on  the  other. 
The  driver  calls  attention  to  this  remark- 
able feature,  and  many  go  away  without 
finding  the  true  explanation  of  it.  While 
the  driver  says  that  there  is  lava  always  on 
one  side  and  limestone  on  the  other,  closer 
observation  shows  that  the  lava  is  resting  on 
the  limestone,  which  appears  in  places  be- 
neath it.  What  has  really  happened  here  is 
that  the  lava  flow  has  extended  out  over  an 
irregular  land  surface,  filling  a  valley  partly 
full  of  the  molten  rock.  The  present  stream 
is  now  forming  a  canon  between  limestone 
and  lava,  thus  revealing  the  contact  and  ex- 
cavating the  buried  hills  and  valleys. 

To  the  person  who  has  read  much  about 
the  Colorado  Canon  the  temptation  is  irre- 
sistible to  go  directly  from  the  stage  to  the 
edge  of  the  plateau  and  look  down  into  the 
Grand  Caiion  immediately  upon  arriving  at 
the  journey's  end.    It  is  but  a  few  yards 
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from  the  tent  "  hotel,"  and,  if  the  sun  is 
Bhining,  one  finds  it  well  worth  while  to  go 
there  and  look  down  into  that  awful  cliasni, 
carved  and  sculptured  bej'ond  description, 
and  see  the  giant  peaks  and  frightful  ravines 
cast  into  deep  shadow  by  the  late  afternoon 
Bun. 

Some  resist  this  temptation  and  postpone 
their  visit  until  after  supper  and  then  take 
their  first  view  of  this  wonderful  valley 
when  it  is  lighted  up  by  the  setting  sun. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  wisest  course,  for  first 
Impressions  are  most  lasting,  and,  altho  no 
impression  of  the  Grand  Cafion  can  possibly 
disappoint,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  gain  as 
favorable  a  first  impression  as  possible. 

The  Colorado  Cafion  is  a  river  valley 
carved  in  the  high  plateau  of  Utah  and  Ari- 
zona by  the  Colorado  River.  It  is  fed  mainly 
from  the  snoAvs  of  the  mountains  of  Colo- 
rado. This  gives  it  a  fairly  permanent  water 
supply,  tho  of  course  more  comes  at  some 
times  than  at  other  times. 

The  river  then  flows  across  an  arid  coun- 
try until  it  reaches  the  sea  in  the  exceed- 
ingly hot  and  dry  region  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. With  permanent  water  supply  and 
great  original  slope  the  Colorado  has  been 
able  to  carve  a  canon  in  the  high  plateau  for 
a  distance  of  more  than  300  miles.  Through- 
out its  entire  distance  it  receives  but  little 
addition  from  the  tributaries  which  enter 
from  either  side,  for  these  carry  little  or  no 
water  during  most  of  the  time.  However, 
when  a  cloud-burst  falls  upon  them,  they  are 
transformed  temporarily  to  raging  torrents. 

The  rocks  through  which  the  river  has  cut 
are  chiefly  nearly  horizontal  sheets  or  strata 
of  ancient  Paleozoic  beds,  older  than  the 
coal  measures.  There  are  sandstone,  lime- 
stone and  shale,  layer  upon  layer,  over  6,000 
feet  of  them  being  revealed  in  that  part  of 
the  canon  reached  by  the  stage.  These 
layers  are  variously  colored,  gray,  white, 
red,  yellow  and  many  other  tints. 

From  the  cliffs  at  the  edge  of  the  canon 
near  the  "  hotel,"  one  looks  down  into  a 
great  chasm  in  the  earth,  and  there  in  the 
distance,  nestled  at  the  foot  of  frowning 
cliffs,  is  seen  the  river  itself,  so  far  away, 
and  so  far  below,  that  in  the  distance  it 
looks  like  a  tiny  thread  of  silver  in  the  vari- 
ous colored   landscape  of  .sculptured   cliffs. 


One  cannot  hear  the  roar  of  the  torrent  that 
courses  madly  down  the  bottom  of  the 
cafion,  still  busily  engaged  in  deepening  it 
by  the  same  processes  that  were  employed  in 
its  formation. 

For  a  score  or  two  of  miles  one  looks  up 
or  down  the  canon,  vvliile  the  view  directly 
across  to  the, opposite  wall  covers  a  distance 
of  at  least  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  rain  and 
the  rain-born  streams  have  sculptured  this 
valley  fantastically.  There  are  hundreds  of 
side  valleys  Avith  projecting  points  of  the 
plateau,  or  with  isolated  plateau  topped  hills 
or  buttes  betAveen.  Through  the  center  ex- 
tends the  Grand  Canon  itself;  but  there  are 
scores  of  great  side  canons,  in  themselves 
wonderful,  but  here  lost  by  blending  into  a 
mere  minor  part  of  the  grand  scene;  and 
then  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  still 
minor  A^alleys,  each  forming  a  mere  minute 
detail  in  the  great  result. 

While  of  course  the  most  impressive  fea- 
ture is  the  immense  depth,  one  is  also  pow- 
erfully impressed  by  the  A^ariety  of  form, 
and  in  this  connection  is  struck  by  the  re- 
markable control  over  form  and  color  exer- 
cised by  the  rock  strata  themselves.  Being 
(luite  nearly  horizontal,  these  layers  extend 
at  fairly  uniform  levels  along  both  walls  of 
the  cafion,  as  Avell  as  upon  the  projecting 
points  and  hills.  Since  these  layers  are  dif- 
ferently colored,  there  are  nearly  horizontal 
bands  of  color  in  the  canon;  but  through  the 
distortion  of  perspectiA''e  resulting  from  the 
projection  of  parts  of  the  canon  walls,  there 
is  not  that  rigidity  which  Avould  appear  If 
there  were  merely  parallel  bands  of  color 
upon  parallel  valley  walls. 

Not  only  are  there  bands  of  color  but  also 
of  form ;  for  some  layers  are  hard  and  others 
soft,  so  that  some  stand  up  boldly  as  preci- 
pices, often  quite  inaccessible  for  heights 
of  hundreds  of  feet,  while  others  have  mod- 
erately steep  slopes  because  they  are  less  re- 
sistant and  hence  unable  to  stand  up  as 
cliffs.  This  gives  marked  variety  to  the 
canon  form. 

In  the  arid  lands  there  is  a  certain  angu- 
larity of  topography  and  a  barrenness  that  are 
not  pleasing.  Here  in  the  Colorado  River  re- 
gion there  is  also  a  notable  absence  of  vege- 
tation on  the  canon  walls;  and  here  also  the 
same  angularity  is  noticed  because  th"e  same 
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cause  is  present;  but  the  grandeur,  the  va- 
riety of  color,  and  the  immense  variety  in 
form  necessarily  present  in  such  an  exten- 
hive  region  of  sculpturing,  counteract  fhe 
impression  of  angularity  so  completely  that 
one  is  scarcely  aware  of  its  presence. 

As  one  stands  upon  the  edge  of  the  canon 
looking  down  into  tlie  deep  trench  in  the 
earth,  so  great  that  in  tlie  region  under  view 
a  score  of  Niagara  gorges  could  be  placed 
In  such  a  position  as  to  be  completely  hid- 
den from  sight,  the  eye  wanders  up  and 
down  over  a  wonderfully  beautiful  and 
varied  panorama.  No  words  can  adequately 
describe  the  sight  and  no  brush  will  ever 
completely  represent  it  on  canvas.  Each 
spot  contains  something  that  causes  the  eye 
to  linger,  and  at  no  two  times  does  it  look 
The  same.  The  shadows  change,  the  colors 
assume  new^  tints,  a  cloud  casts  a  shadow 
over  a  part  of  the  canon,  or  possibly  a 
thunder  storm  crosses  a  portion  of  it,  vividly 
showing  how  immense  the  caiion  is;  but  the 
sunset  in  the  caiion  is  the  climax,  and  once 
seen  will  never  be  forgotten. 

The  geologist  sees  more  than  the  beauty 
nnd  grandeur.  There  before  him  are  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  rock  layers  formed  in  the 
sea  by  the  slow  processes  of  deposition,  and 
requiring  for  their  accumulation  a  time  so 
great  that  whole  races  of  animals  came  and 
went,  leaving  only  their  fossils  as  proof  of 
their  former  existence.  Not  only  is  all  this 
time  recorded  here,  but  down  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  caiion,  underneath  these  hori- 
zontal layers,  are  seen  others  still  older. 
These  layers  had  been  folded  and  formed 
with  mountains  and  had  then  been  worn 
down  to  irregular  hills  before  the  horizontal 
strata  were  deposited  in  the  ocean.  The 
contact  between  this  ancient  buried  land 
surface  and  the  ocean-formed  rocks  is  very 
distinctly  seen  on  the  trail  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cafion. 

This  means  that  rocks  were  formed,  then 
folded  into  mountains,  then  worn  down  to 
hills,  then  lowered  beneath  the  sea,  then 
covered  with  a  depth  of  certainly  not  less 
than  5,000  feet  of  ocean  sediment.  This  is 
a  wonderful  history;  but  it  did  not  end  here. 
Once  more  the  region  was  elevated  to  be  dry 
laud  and  a  river  allowed  to  flow  across  it  and 
to  commence  its  immense  task  of  canon  for- 


mation. Now  by  slow  action  year  after  year 
it  has  cut  so  deeply  into  the  earth  that  it  has 
reached  the  buried  mountains  nearly  a  mile 
below  the  surface  and  has  cut  into  their 
very  core  at  a  depth  of  over  a  mile  below 
the  general  plateau  level.  Nowhere  in  all  the 
world  can  the  geologist  obtain  in  a  single 
glance  such  an  impressive  lesson  in  geology; 
and  the  layman  may  well  stop  to  ponder 
over  it  and  to  grasp  its  significance. 

As  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
a  trail  has  been  kept  open  by  Mr.  Hance,  so 
that  the  visitors  may  make  the  journey  to 
the  bottom  of  the  canon,  which  is  well  worth 
doing,  for,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  one 
is  strongly  impressed  with  the  immensity  of 
the  cut  made  by  the  river  even  when  looking 
into  it  from  above,  it  is  true  that  one  must 
go  down  to  the  river  side  in  order  fully  to 
grasp  this.  One  must  see  the  immense 
cliffs  frowning  down  upon  him  from  the 
hight  of  a  mile,  and  must  see  what  have 
appeared  from  above  to  be  tiny  hills  grow  in 
size  until  they  become  veritable  mountains, 
in  order  fully  to  realize  what  it  is  that  he 
has  been  looking  at.  After  this  one  should 
make  another  visit  to  the  rim  of  the  canon 
so  as  to  see  again,  with  enlarged  powers  of 
appreciation,  the  region  through  which  he 
traveled  the  day  before. 

The  journey  to  the  bottom  of  the  canon  re- 
quires about  a  day;  and,  altho  most  of  it  is 
easily  done  upon  mule  back,  the  average 
traveler  finds  himself  tired  at  the  day's  end. 
Many  interesting  things  are  seen,  but  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  of  all  is  the  change 
In  climate.  From  the  cool,  forest-clad  pla- 
teau one  descends  into  a  rock-rimmed  caiion 
which,  with  every  step,  grows  more  oppres- 
sively arid.  A  difference  of  from  20  to  40 
degrees  is  noticed  in  temperature  in  passing 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  caiion,  and  the 
heat  is  rendered  more  oppressive  because  of 
the  fact  that  winds  are  not  frequent  in  the 
inclosed  space  between  the  narrow  canon 
w^alls.  Mr.  Hance  spends  his  winters  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canon;  and,  while  the  plateau 
a  few  miles  aw^ay  is  snow  covered,  the  cli- 
mate in  the  bottom  of  the  canon  is  warm 
and  summer-like. 

The  visitor  to  the  Colorado  Canon  should 
read  Powell's  "Canons  of  the  Colorado"  ajid 
his  "  Exploration  of  the  Colorado  Cafion; " 
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find,  if  interested  in  geology,  Captain  But- 
ton's "  The  Grand  Caiion,"  a  beautifullj^  il- 
lustrated and  interestingly  written  descrip- 
tion of  the  geology  and  scenery  of  the  canon 
region.  Major  Powell  made  the  first  jour- 
ney through  the  canon,  passing  by  boat  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  end.  Few  bits  of 
travel  were  more  bravely  planned  and  exe- 


cuted or  more  interestingly  described  than 
Powell's  difficult  and  dangerous  journey.  It 
is  a  most  fascinating  bit  of  description,  but 
seems  to  be  known  to  only  a  few.  Among 
American  travels  it  should  stand  out  with 
almost  as  much  prominence  as  does  the  Col- 
orado Canon  itself  among  American  river 
valleys. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 


BY    VERNON    D.     COX. 


The  exceptional  activity  in  the  construc- 
tion department  of  the  navy,  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  our  fighting  ships,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  larger  sea-going  trade  between 
our  country,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  other 
colonies  direct  attention  to  the  art  and  prac- 
tice of  shipbuilding— the  work  of  the  naval 
architect—one  of  the  most  interesting  tho 
least  known  of  the  professions. 

The  subject  of  shipbuilding  is  divided  into 
two  portions,  the  theoretical  and  the  prac- 
tical, the  former  having  reference  to  the  de- 
signing of  vessels,  the  latter  to  their  construc- 
tion.   Within  the  limits  of  this  article  we 
can  only  give  a  general  idea  of  both  branches 
of  the  work.    The  naval  architect  designs  the 
form  of  a  ship  with  reference  to  the  object 
of  her  construction.    All  ships  have  to  pos- 
sess certain  qualities,  such  as  buoyancy,  sta- 
bility, handiness  and  speed;  but  It  is  hardly 
possible  for  any  ship  to  possess  at  the  same 
time  the  maximum  of  all  these,  as,  to  some 
extent,  they  neutralize  each  other.    It  is  the 
business  of  the  naval  architect  to  duly  pro- 
portion  them   to   one   another,   ascertaining 
which  are  the  more  important  in  each  par- 
ticular case,  and  providing  these  without  un- 
duly impairing  the  others.    When  a  vessel 
works  onlj'  in  smooth  water    her  degree  of 
stability  or  freedom  from  excessive  rolling 
and  tendency  to  right  herself  when  encoun- 
tering a  wave  may  be  only  secondary  in  im- 
portance   if    speed    is    desired.    In    others, 
which     have     to     weather     long-continued 
storms  in  midocean,  speed  may  have  to  be 
sacrificed  to  attain  greater  steadiness.    The 
genius  of  the  naval  architect  lies  largely  in 
the  one  word  "  form."    He  aims  to  have  a 


reputation  to  give  a  good  shape  to  the  mass 
of  wood  or  iron  coming  from  his  hands, 
whether  it  be  a  man-of-war  or  a  sailboat. 
The  naval  architect  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  shipbuilding  that  the  architect  of 
houses  does  to  house-building,  with  this  dif- 
ference, not  only  does  he  make  the  plan,  but 
very  often  he  executes  it  as  well. 

The  naval  architect,  before  commencing 
the  theoretical  part  of  his  studies,  must  have 
a  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
also  seven  books  in  Euclid,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  proficiency  in  the  fourth  and 
seventh  books.  His  first  work  in  the  oflice  of 
the  naval  architect  where  he  studies  the  pro- 
fession is,  probably,  drawing  the  midship,  or 
central  section  of  a  boat,  to  which  he  is  re- 
quired to  put  a  body,  giving  it  a  bow,  a 
stern— in  short,  giving  to  the  boat  its  form. 
After  awhile  he  will  be  able  to  make  the 
full  design  of  a  vessel.  The  cost  of  his  tech- 
nical instruction  will  amount  to  $1,000,  tho  it 
may  be  several  hundred  dollars  less  if  he  has 
given  his  services  as  a  draughtsman  to  his 
instructor.  His  case  of  drawing  instruments 
will  cost  from  $50  to  $250,  depending  on  the 
number  of  instruments,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  finished,  etc. 

As  the  naval  architect  works  on  paper 
onl3%  he  must  show  on  a  flat  surface,  for 
the  builder's  guidance,  the  exact  position, 
curvature  and  relief  of  every  line  and  point 
in  the  proposed  structure.  He  accordingly 
draws  three  plans,  on  each  of  which  every 
point  of  the  ship  is  traceable— the  sheer  plan, 
showing  all  lines  of  length  and  hight;  the 
body  plan,  giving  the  shape  of  the  vertical 
transverse    sections,    and    the    half-breadth 
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plan,  giving  the  projections  of  transverse 
longitudinal  sections.  From  these  combina- 
tions the  exact  position  of  every  point  is  de- 
terminable. But,  in  addition  to  these,  the 
architect  furnishes  the  builder  with  the  ele- 
vations, plans  and  sections  of  the  interior 
parts  of  the  ship,  and  of  the  framing  and 
plating,  or  planking.  To  gain  a  rough  idea 
of  the  plans  referred  to,  take  a  cucumber,  de- 
cide which  you  will  call  the  bottom  and 
which  the  top,  and  cut  it  in  the  middle, 
lengthwise,  from  end  to  end.  Look  into  its 
interior  and  fancy  that  it  is  covered  with 
lines,  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  and  that 
will  give  you  a  very  rough  idea  of  the  sheer 
plan.  By  laying  the  cucumber  on  its  side 
and  cutting  it  lengthwise,  you  will  have  a  no- 
tion of  the  half-breadth  plan,  a  division  in 
the  middle  may  suggest  to  you  the  body 
plan.  This  cannot  be  made  very  clear,  not 
even  with  drawings,  because  it  is  the  most 
technical  part  of  the  work;  but  its  object  is 
apparent. 

The  thicknesses  or  weights  of  all  the  com- 
ponent parts  are  specified  in  a  detailed  spe- 
cification in  order  that  the  ship  when  com- 
pleted may  have  the  precise  weight  and  po- 
sition of  center  of  gravity  contemplated.  In 
the  case  of  ships  built  for  the  navy  the  build- 
ing materials  are  weighed  before  they  are 
put  into  place.  As  each  section  of  the  work 
is  completed  the  weight  is  compared  with 
the  designer's  estimate.  As  soon  as  the  in- 
complete hull  is  floiated,  the  actual  displace- 
ment is  measured  and  compared  with  the 
weights  recorded  as  having  gone  into  the 
ship.  When  completed,  if  ships  float  at  a 
deeper  draught  than  was  intended,  or  are 
found  to  be  more  or  less  stable  than  was 
wished,  this  is  usually  always  due  to  addi- 
tions and  alterations  made  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  design. 

An  increase  in  length  gives  an  increase  of 
displacement  of  water,  and  therefore  of 
carrying  powder;  if  this  be  not  desired,  it 
allows  of  finer  lines  forward  and  aft,  and 
consequently  greater  speed.  It  also  in- 
creases the  resistance  to  leeway.  The  greater 
friction  of  the  water  on  the  longer  sides  does 
not  appear  to  be  material.  Against  the  in- 
crease is  to  be  set  a  diminished  power  of 
turning,  tacking  and  wearing.  It  also  in- 
volves a  more  careful  balancing  of  weights 


in  the  fore  and  after  portions  of  the  ship. 
Tlie  increase  of  breadth  gives  greater  sta- 
l)ility  to  the  ship,  and,  in  a  sailing  vessel,  by 
allowing  more  sail,  indirectly  gives  greater 
speed;  but  directly  it  increases  the  resistance 
to  the  water.  Of  course,  greater  breadth 
enables  greater  bulk  to  be  carried.  Depth  is 
a  question  dependent  on  the  seas  to  be  nav- 
igated, the  object  for  which  the  ship  is  in- 
tended, and  many  other  reasons.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  consumption  of  stores 
on  a  long  voyage  will  change  the  draft 
of  a  ship  considerably. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  drawings 
which  have  been  referred  to,  it  is  usual  also 
a  prepare  a  small  wooden  model  of  the  ship 
which  will  give  an  idea  of  what  she  is  going 
to  look  like  better  than  flat  paper  can  do. 

"  A  little  model  the  master  wrought, 
Which  should  be  to  the  larger  plan 
What  the  child  is  to  the  man." 
This  model  is  made  of  a  number  of  hori- 
zontal layers  of  wood,  and  upon  it  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  plating  of  the  ship  is 
marked,  with  the  position  of  all  the  joints, 
etc. 

The  first  work  of  construction  is  to  make 
plans  of  the  ship  on  the  floor  of  a  long,  wide 
room,  like  a  big  garx'et,  which  is  used  espe- 
cially for  this  purpose.  The  preparation  of 
the  shipway  is  another  important  feature  of 
the  work.  A  number  of  strong  blocks  of  tim- 
ber are  placed  a  short  distance  apart,  on 
which  the  keel  shall  rest,  and  which  shall 
sustain  the  entire  ship  when  built.  A  line 
of  inclination  of  five-eighths  of  an  inch  to  a 
foot  is  preserved  for  the  facility  it  affords 
in  launching  the  completed  vessel.  On  the 
blocks  is  laid  the  keel,  or  the  backbone  of 
the  ship.  From  it  start  the  ribs,  the  stem  and 
the  stern-post;  so  that  any  serious  accident 
happening  to  the  keel  involves  the  breaking 
up  of  the  whole  structure.  What  the  keel  is 
to  the  bottom  the  stem  and  stem-post  are 
to  the  bow  and  stern  of  the  ship,  forming 
the  keys  from  which  the  ends  of  the  plank- 
ing (technically  called  the  "  butts  ")  and  all 
longitudinal  supports  start. 

The  extreme  outlines  of  the  ship  having 
been  established,  the  builder  proceeds  with 
the  timbers  to  form  the  bottom  and  sides, 
which  together  constitute  the  frame,  cor- 
responding to  the  ribs  in  an  animal.    The 
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ship  is  divided  into  fore  and  aft  bodies,  sep- 
arated bj^  an  imaginary  atliwartsliip  section 
at  tlie  widest  part  of  tlie  ship.  The  midship 
body  refers  to  an  indefinite  length  of  the 
middle  part  longitudinally,  including  a  por- 
tion of  the  fore  body  and  the  after  body. 
The  term  "  timbers  "  generally  refers  to  the 
frames.  The  keel,  the  floors,  the  beams  are 
terms  which  describe  themselves.  The 
shelves  are  longitudinal  pieces  of  timber 
worked  around  the  interior  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  ends  of  the  beams  of  the 
several  decks.  The  planking  or  sheathing  of 
the  vessel  is  called  its  skin.  The  ribs  in  an 
iron  ship  are  called  frames.  They  are  bent 
while  red  hot,  upon  a  large  flat  cast  iron 
plate,  into  the  proper  curve  and  set  in  place 
upon  the  keel.  Iron  ships  are  always  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  compartments  by 
transverse  partitions  called  "bulkheads." 
These  partitions  can  easily  be  made  water- 
tight, and  then  afford  greater  security  to  the 
vessel,  as,  in  the  event  of  a  leak  occurring,  it 
will  often  be  possible  to  confine  the  water  to 
the  space  between  two  bulkheads,  and  there 
will  be  sufficient  buoyancy  in  the  other 
compartments  to  keep  the  vessel  afloat.  The 
bulkheads  are  fitted  with  water-tight  doors, 
which  are  a  source  of  safety  and  also  a 
great  additional  transverse  strength. 


A  great  deal  of  calculation  and  figuring 
enters  into  the  work  of  the  naval  architect, 
but  much  of  it  has  been  made  easy  by  the 
aid  of  a  book  called  "  Simpson's  Rules." 
These  rules  are  incorporated  in  small  pocket 
handbooks  which  contain,  in  addition,  a 
large  number  of  tables,  rules  and  formulas 
pertaining  to  naval  architecture.  The  most 
popular  handbook  of  this  character  in  Eng- 
land is  said  to  be  "  Makrow's  Naval  Archi- 
tect and  Shipbuilder's  Assistant,"  and  in  our 
country,  "  Ilaswell's  Engineers'  Pocketbook 
of  Tables."  These  and  other  similar  books, 
however,  are  only  aids  in  making  calcula- 
tions, and  are  very  much  like  the  interest 
tables  used  in  banks,  which  save  the  trouble 
of  going  through  the  figuring  in  detail.  There 
is  a  large  literature  of  special  interest  and 
value  to  the  naval  architect  and  those  prac- 
tically engaged  in  shipbuilding.  Some  idea 
of  the  technical  character  of  these  books  may 
be  gained  from  the  following  headings  in 
the  table  of  contents  of  a  standard  work  of 
this  kind:  "The  Displacement  and  Buoy- 
ancy of  Ships,"  "  The  Oscillation  of  Ships 
in  Stm  Water,"  "The  Oscillation  of  Ships 
Among  Waves,"  "  Methods  of  Observing  the 
Rolling  and  Pitching  Motions  of  Ships," 
"  The  Structural  Strength  of  Ships,"  etc. 

New  York  City. 
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The  fame  of  Sigr  the  Hero,  had  spread 
among  all  the  tribes  of  the  desert.  Bedouin 
maidens  sang  of  him  at  their  feasts,  and  his 
enemies  fled  at  the  mention  of  his  name. 

He  had  spent  his  childhood  among  the  Su- 
leib  Arabs,  the  famous  riders  of  white  asses. 
In  their  early  history  this  tribe  had  broken 
some  of  the  rules  of  honor  among  Bedouins, 
and  as  a  punishment  had  been  degraded  by 
the  other  tribes  from  the  privilege  of  riding 
horses.  But  in  revenge  they  had  bred  a 
wonderful  race  of  fleet  white  asses  that 
could  outtravel  any  horse,  and  from  being 
their  disgrace  had  become  their  pride. 

The  Suleib  Arabs  were  likewise  the  fa- 
mous hunters  of  the  gazelle,  who  clothed 
therciselves  in  gazelle    skins     and    crept    in 


among  the  herds  before  the  shy  wild  crea- 
tures could  scent  the  fraud.  From  this  tribe 
Sigr  had  learned  his  craftiness  in  war. 

Since  he  had  reached  maturity  his  life  had 
been  spent  with  his  own  tribe,  the  Anezi, 
in  their  raids  and  their  wars.  His  crowning 
deed  of  valor  was  swooping  down  with  his 
fifty  chosen  horsemen  and  capturing  a  flock 
of  choice  camels  belonging  to  the  Beni  Bekr. 
They  cut  down  the  herdsmen  and  drove  the 
flock  furiously  through  the  desert  and 
brought  them  to  their  own  camp  in  triumph. 

Great  was  the  fury  of  the  Beni  Bekr;  they 
laid  deep  plots  and  set  forth  two  hundred 
strong  to  hunt  Sigr  down.  Time  and  again 
they  seemed  to  be  directly  upon  him,  but  his 
wariness  always  eluded  them.    At  last  they 
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tracked   him   down   into  a  valley,   with   his 
fifty  horsemen.    Then  Sigr  rode  forward  in 
the  presence  of  them  all  and  cried  aloud: 
"  I  am  Sigr  the  Hero, 
The  Universe  is  my  saddle-horse, 
The  vault  of  Heaven  my  saddle-bow. 
I  challenj?e  you,  warriors  of  the  Beni  Bekr, 
Come  fight  me  in  single  combat, 
I  will  feed  to  the  vultures  your  carcases. 
Your  bones  to  the  wolves  of  the  desert !  " 

The  Beni  Bekr  reined  in  their  horses,  and 
stood  looking  one  upon  the  other.  Then 
came  forward  from  among  them  Asad,  son 
of  Beshir,  and  answered: 

"  I  scorn  your  boasting,  Oh  Sigr, 
'Tis  the  babble  of  an  infant, 
The  chirp  of  a  locust ; 
What  is  Sigr  before  Asad, 
The  Lion  of  the  Beni  Bekr !  " 

The  t^vo  bands  of  warriors  pushed  back 
against  the  opposite  slopes  of  the  valley  and 
left  the  open  space  between  for  the  cham- 
pions. They  took  their  position  one  at  each 
end  of  the  valley,  then  charged  furiously 
upon  one  another  with  their  javelins.  The 
struggle  was  over  in  a  minute,  and  Asad  of 
the  Beni  Bekr  lay  motionless  upon  the 
ground.  In  rage,  another  champion,  Jabir, 
son  of  Omar,  came  down  to  avenge  the 
wrong;  but  he,  too,  was  laid  low.  Warrior 
followed  warrior,  none  could  hold  out 
against  Sigr  the  Hero.  The  Beni  Bekr 
could  stand  it  no  longer;  disregarding  all 
rules  of  honor,  they  rushed  down  upon  him 
and  cut  him  to  pieces. 

The  news  of  his  death  swept  through  the 
desert  like  the  angry  sirocco.  Friends  and 
enemies.  Bedouins  and  villagers,  alike  as- 
sembled to  do  him  honor.  Sheep  and  camels 
w^ere  slaughtered,  and  rice  and  wheat  boiled 
in  huge  caldrons  for  the  funeral  feasts, 
while  the  women  wailed  and  sang  their 
wildest  lamentations  for  the  departed  glory 
of  Sigr. 

Chiefly  did  they  mourn  that  his  only  kin- 
dred, his  two  sisters,  were  too  far  away  to 
pay  him  their  last  tribute.  The  elder  was 
distant  by  the  journey  of  two  days  across 
the  burning  desert,  while  the  younger,  in  the 
far  North,  was  cut  off  by  a  five  days'  pil- 
grimage through  the  utter  wilderness. 

But  while  the  women  wailed  the  message 
reached   the   elder   sister,    Safah,     wife    of 


Deeb,  the  Wolf.  She  was  making  semmen 
in  her  goat  skin  churn  when  tne  message 
came.  With  the  fire  of  the  Anezi  in  her  eye, 
she  turned  to  her  husband  and  said: 

"  I  must  go  and  wail  for  my  brother." 

But  what  cared  Deeb,  the  Wolf,  for  Sigr, 
as  long  as  his  own  wants  were  supplied?  He 
dismissed  the  messenger  with  cursing  and 
wrath,  and  called  to  his  wife,  "  Bring  me 
my  arglleh!  " 

The  fire  did  not  die  from  her  eyes,  but  in 
silence  she  filled  the  argileh,  placed  upon  it 
with  her  own  fingers  a  burning  coal  from 
the  hearth,  and  presented  it  meekly  to  her 
lord.  Then  she  hasted  and  made  coffee  for 
him,  and  his  spirit  was  soothed,  and  he 
slept. 

Then  Safah  rose  in  haste,  stealing  her  way 
between  the  kneeling  camels  of  the  camp, 
till  she  was  in  the  open  wilderness.  She 
staj^ed  not,  nor  looked  back,  till  a  day's  jour- 
ney lay  behind  her.  Then  she  threw  herself 
upon  the  ground  to  sleep.  In  two  hours  she 
rose  again,  and  at  the  dawn  of  the  second 
day  she  mourned  with  the  women  in  the 
tent  of  Sigr. 

But  in  the  meantime  another  messenger 
sped  on  his  way  to  the  North,  where  the 
younger  sister  lived,  Amneh,  wife  of  Za'al 
of  Aleppo.  Five  days  he  journeyed,  till  he 
found  her,  at  the  tent  of  her  lord.  But  Za'al 
had  a  spirit  fiercer  even  than  that  of  Deeb, 
the  Wolf.  Not  for  naught  had  his  mother 
called  him  by  the  name  of  Za'al,  Anger! 

"  Should  I  send  my  wife  five  days'  jour- 
ney to  weep  for  an  Anezi  hero!  " 

And  the  messenger  fled,  not  daring  to  face 
his  displeasure. 

But  when  the  night  fell,  and  all  the  camp 
slept,  Amneh  arose.  She  took  an  earthen- 
ware bottle  of  water,  a  handful  of  dates  in 
her  girdle.  With,  these  she  set  forth  for  a 
five  days'  journey  through  the  desert.  By 
night  her  guides  were  the  stars;  by  day,  the 
bleached  skeletons  of  the  camels  which  lay 
with  outstretched  necks,  along  the  caravan 
route.  Hurrying  on  through  the  starlight, 
she  heard  the  laugh  of  the  hyena,  as  he 
made  his  ungainly  way  toward  her.  He 
stopped  to  watch  her  from  among  his  rocks 
and  meditated  running  against  her  and 
throwing  her  down;  for  he  will  not  attack 
an    enemy   in   upright   position.    But   there 
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was  something  dauntless  in  the  bold  figure 
of  the  woman  braving  her  way  alone 
through  the  night,  and  the  hyena  slunlc 
away  to  seek  his  victims  among  the  fallen 
along  the  caravan  route. 

She  took  her  scanty  sleep  by  day,  when  the 
sun  burned  most  fiercely.  The  vulture  spied 
her  from  his  hight  and  fancied  her  one  of 
his  victims;  he  screamed  to  his  mates,  and 
together  they  circled  about  her.  They  drew 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  their  necks  were 
craned  for  the  final  swoop  downward,  when 
she  rose  with  a  bound  and  bent  forward 
again  upon  her  hardy  task. 

Ten  days  had  the  mourners  lamented  for 
Sigr  when  the  tent  door  was  darkened  by  a 
bold  gaunt  figure;  it  was  Amneh,  wife  of 
Za'al  of  Aleppo.    Together  she  and  her  sis- 


ter Safah  raised  their  arms  to  heaven,  and 
beat  their    breasts    for    the    fate    of    their 
brother. 
Cried  Amneh: 

"  Would   that  the   Heavens   were   my   scroll, 
The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  my  pen. 
The  vast  ocean  my  ink-pot. 
Then  would  I  write  the  deeds  of  Sigr, 
Sigr  the  Rock,  the  Hero." 

And  Safah  answered: 

**  Tears  have  I  wept  for  thee.  Oh,  my  brother, 
'J'ill  they  roll  like  a  flood  about  me. 
Let  their  billows  flow  over  our  souls. 
Let  them  bear  us  together  afar. 
To  the  distant  abode  of  Sigr,  our  brother." 

And  thus  was  the  mourning  accomplished, 
the  forty  days'  mourning  for  Sigr. 

Beirut,  Syria 


THE   TRAINED-NURSE'S  SEMI-JUBILEE. 


BY    H.      M.     PLUNKETT. 


On  the  evening  of  March  6th  the  grand 
ball-room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  presented  a 
unique  and  hitherto  unprecedented  spectacle 
— for  the  floor  had  been  arranged  as  an.  audi- 
torium, and  there  were  seated  800  graduate 
nurses  from  the  training  schools— twenty  in 
number— that  are  now  conducted  within  the 
limits  of  Greater  New  York.  The  occasion 
was  the  celebration  of  "  Quarter  of  a  Cen- 
tury of  Trained  Nursing,"  as  the  program 
announced,  and  "  bright  the  lamps  shone  " 
over  a  sea  of  white  caps  that  covered  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  bravest  women  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  round  world.  In  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  the  first  training  school  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  was  established  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  all  the  other  schools  can 
justly  be  regarded  as  offshoots  of  that.  Belle- 
vue  was  the  proud  hostess. 

Bishop  Potter  presided,  and  Mr.  George 
William  Warren,  with  the  choir  of  St. 
Thomas's  Church,  furnished  excellent  and 
inspiring  music.  On  the  platform  sat  the 
faculty  of  Bellevue  College,  the  co-ordinate 
and  on  some  occasions  the  s?<&ordinate 
branch  of  the  great  art  of  healing,  while  ex- 
Governor  Morton  lent  the  light  of  his  genial 
presence,    and    when    the    entire    audience 


joined  in  "  Onward,  Christian  Soldier "  he 
sang  it  through,  to  the  uttermost  S5''llable, 
Avith  a  zeal  that  was  contagious.  Each  one 
of  the  training  schools  has  its  own  constitu- 
ency of  men  and  women  (mostly  women) 
who  watch  over  its  fortunes  and  supply  the 
necessary  funds,  and  these  w^ere  represented 
in  the  two  tiers  of  boxes,  in  which  there  was 
not  a  vacant  seat.  A  few  years  ago  the 
whole  land  was  filled  with  the  idea  to  which 
General  llawley  gave  utterance  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  "  Americans  can  do  anything," 
but  it  has  been  given  to  not  a  few  recently 
to  discover  that  people  really  do  things  bet- 
ter for  having  learned  how,  that  trained  abil- 
ity is  a  great  and  noole  possession,  and  here 
was  trained  ability  multiplied  by  eight  "  cen- 
turies," as  the  cyclists  reckon,  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  persevering  "  promoters " 
looked  down  on  the  sea  of  caps  with  their 
faces  wreathed  in  smiles. 

A  most  interesting  feature  was  the  reading, 
by  Rev.  James  Le  Baron  Johnson,  of  Grace 
Church,  of  a  compact  history  of  the  Bellevue 
School,  from  the  time  when  the  brave  but  in- 
experienced women  who  undertook  its  estab- 
lishment in  1873  commenced  with  a  few 
timid  pupils  and  an  English  Nursing-Sister 
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us  superintendent,  amid  many  skeptical 
hoad-sliakinjrs  of  the  doctors,  a  work  the 
grandeur  and  extent  of  which  their  wildest 
imaginings  could  not  picture.  Such  schools 
had  been  successful  in  Germany,  France  and 
England,  and  they  justlj'-  reasoned,  "  Why 
not  here?  "  Of  the  difficulties  conquered  and 
the  discouragements  by  the  way  nothing  was 
said— we  all  know  how  pleased  the  hostess  is 
when  the  dinner  is  actually  on  the  table. 
Most AAisely  these  ladies  put  faith  in  the  coun- 
sels of  the  ever-glorious  Florence  Night- 
ingale, who,  according  to  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes, 
had  "  more  sense  in  her  little  finger  than  a 
whole  bench  of  doctors,"  and  the  result  is 
not  only  the  trained  women  in  evidence  at 
the  Waldorf,  but  hundreds  of  others  ready 
to  bring  their  educated  ability  to  the  aid  of 
suffering  humanity  from  INIaine  to  California. 
The  address  of  the  evening  was  given  by 
Dr.  Wm.  M.  Polk,  and  he  brought  out  the 
real  value  of  the  trained  nurse  by  picturing 
the  horrible  ravages  of  septicaemia,  or  blood- 
poisoning,  in  the  waras  of  Bellevue  before  the 
cleanly,  careful  nurse  had  put  in  an  appear- 


ance, and  contrasting  the  old  conditions  with 
the  new.    lie  said:   "  (io  back   thirty  years 
and  enter  a  hospital.  Viewed  from  the  .stand- 
point of  to-day  it  would  be  called  a  pest- 
house.    Tlie  improvement  over  these  condi- 
tions is  due  in  the  greatest  measure  to  the 
trained    nurse.      She    is    the    well-rounded 
pebble  that  struck  down  the  Goliath  of  the 
surgeon— blood-poisoning.      Medicine    might 
be  considered  as  a  tripartite  association,  the 
nurse  being  one  of  the  members."    He  had 
alluded  to  the  great  advances  in  pharmacy, 
both   in   the   discovery   and   preparation   of 
medicines,  as  being  the  third  branch  of  the 
association.    Bishop  Potter  made  an  interest- 
ing address   in   which   he    humorously    de- 
scribed some  personal  medical  experiences, 
and  with  the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum  the 
formal   exercises   closed,     after    which     ice 
cream  and  calces  were  served  to  the  entire 
regiment  of  women,  who  must  each  and  all 
have  forgotten  their  past  toils  and  labors  in 
the  thought  that  she  is  now  the  mistress  of 
an  honorable  profession,  indispensable  to  the 
welfare  of  the  world. 

New  York  City. 


THE   COMING   RACE. 


BY    JOSEPHINE    RAYMOND. 

I  SEE  them  faintly  o'er  the  misty  hills, 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Time-to-be, 
Witli  grave,  sweet  faces  bending  lovingly, 
And  voices  making  music  soft  that  fills 
Our  weary  air  with  tender,  heart-glad  thrills ; 
Their  eyes  serene  and  calm  as  those  who  see 
Visions  of  Heaven  and  angel-purity. 
In  their  strong  souls  no  dread  of  earthly  ills, 
And  on  their  tranquil  lirows  a  fearless  scorn 
Of  all  that  trample  Truth  and  Justice  low, 
Anr)  make  the  frail  and  helpless  weeping  go. 
But  their  sweet  hands  bear  Love  like  lilies  white, 
That  make  for  night  and  tears  a  tender  morn. 
O,  haste  thy  feet  and  bring  the  new  day's  light ! 

MORGANTOWN,   W,    Va. 


LITERATURE. 


THE  BROWNINGS'  LOVE 
LETTERS.* 

There  is  so  much  of  absorbingly  interest- 
ing matter  in  these  letters  tlia^t  it  seems 
scarcely  gracious  to  find  fault  without  wait- 
ing to  take  a  breath;  still  the  largest  impres- 
sion made  by  the  two  great  geniuses  repre- 
sented cannot  efface  our  regret  that  things, 
very  many  things,  not  fit  for  the  public 
gaze  are  here  printed  and  published  to  the 
world.  Love  letters  pure  and  simple  con- 
sist of  elemental  sincerities  which  should  be 
robbed  of  personal  connection  by  the  inter- 
vention of  fiction  and  artistic  expression  be- 
fore being  made  matter  of  open  display. 
And  while  the  editor  of  these  volumes- 
Browning's  son— had  his  father's  and  Mrs. 
Browning's  full  permission  to  do  with  the 
letters  as  he  thought  best,  there  should,  we 
think,  have  been  a  very  considerable  culling 
before  publication.  The  curiosity  of  readers 
which  reinforces  the  taste  for  peeping  into 
the  most  sacred  privacy  of  men's  and  wom- 
en's hearts,  is  as  questionable  as  it  is  uni- 
versal, and  ought  not  to  be  gratified  at  the 
expense  of  wisdom. 

But  we  are  thankful  for  the  large  amount 
of  truly  charming  and  valuable  epistolary 
literature  contained  in  the  two  large  and 
handsome  volumes.  The  writers  were  poets 
largely  endoAved  with  imagination  and 
wholly  devoted  to  their  art.  For  some  time 
they  corresponded  without  knowing  each 
other;  and,  poet-like,  Browning  passed  rapid- 
ly from  the  stage  of  love  that  adored  Miss 
Barrett's  poetry  to  that  which  formulated 
impassioned  personal  interest  in  the  poet 
lierself.  They  were  not  young;  but  young- 
sters in  the  first  flush  of  love  could  not  have 
been  more  profusely  lavish  of  tender  ad- 
jectives and  soft  phrases  of  endearment. 
Billing  and  cooing  goes  on  from  page  to 
page,  until  the  reader  feels  that  the  average 
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honeymoon  twain  met  in  traveling  here  and 
yonder  are  quite  outdone.  Aside  from  this 
feature  the  letters  are  flawlessly  delightful. 

Both  writers  set  a  high,  the  very  highest, 
regard  for  art  in  their  criticism,  and  almost 
every  line  of  the  letters  discloses  personality 
so  marked  and  of  a  character  so  remarkable 
that  even  trivial  subjects  are  given  an  inter- 
est and  a  fascinating  quality  due  to  the 
touch  of  genius  or  to  some  sincerity  of  vi- 
sion and  expression  very  unusual.  From 
the  first  it  is  clear  that  these  poets  are  liv- 
ing, aspiring  and  acting  quite  exclusively 
as  poets.  Ordinary  human  life  they  ac- 
knowledge to  the  full;  but  they  see  it 
through  colored  glasses  and  from  a  point  of 
view  curiouslj^  yet  admirably  different  from 
that  necessary  to  most  of  us.  While  they 
discuss  matters  of  daily  life  with  practical 
good  sense,  at  the  same  time  we  feel  as  we 
read  that  they  regard  themselves  as  outside 
of  the  vulgar  bounds  which  form  the  every- 
day world's  periphery. 

Rich  enough  to  have  his  own  way  within 
reasonable  desire.  Browning  dreamed  of 
marrj'ing  Miss  Barrett  and  taking  her  to 
live  in  Italy,  where  her  delicate  health  might 
be  strengthened  and  where  they  might  en- 
joy together  a  long  companionship  in  po- 
etry. As  we  know,  he  carried  out  his 
dream,  and  these  letters  form  what  may 
well  be  called  the  preface  to  their  beautiful 
married  life.  They  went  through  poetry  to 
the  consummation  of  a  poetical  courtship, 
and  flew  away  like  mated  birds  to  happiness 
which,  so  far  as  the  world  knows,  was  of 
ideal  perfection. 

Miss  Barrett  w^as  an  invalid  whose  condi- 
tion rarely  permitted  her  to  go  out;  Brown- 
ing was  a  man  of  robust  nature,  in  love 
with  the  world,  reveling  in  the  open  air,  al- 
ways expending  energy.  In  his  letters  he 
often  seems  merely  throwing  off  a  surplus 
of  fine  manliness;  his  sj^mpathy  for  the  suf- 
fering little  woman  all  but  overcharges 
some  of  the  earlier  ones.    She  was  perfectly 
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frank  witli  him,  describing  bor  wretched 
physical  condition,  on  account  of  which  she 
for  some  time  deferred  accepting  bis  offer  of 
marriage.  As  the  correspondence  proceeds 
we  catch  fn^sh  glimpses  of  that  fascinating 
something,  "  (be  literary  life,"  at  its  very 
best.  They  make  free  with  their  plans 
about  books,  speak  often  of  their  publishers 
and  literary  ventures,  taking  deep  interest 
in  each  other's  progress  up  Parnassus,  not 
without  the  corner  of  an  eye  turned  wist- 
fully upon  the  reading  world  and  the  critics. 

Excerpts  snatched  from  the  letters  can 
afford  but  little  evidence  of  the  riches  stored 
in  these  volumes.  Two  minds  so  wonder- 
fully endowed,  so  alert,  active,  inquisitive, 
sympathetic  and  emotional,  ranging  over  the 
field  of  life,  passion  and  art,  could  not  fail 
to  crowd  a  great  deal  of  human  interest  into 
such  a  correspondence.  Some  of  Miss  Bar- 
rett's remarks  touching  contemporary  writ- 
ers are  noteworthy.  About  Poe's  poetry  she 
felt,  as  many  critics  are  to-day  feeling,  that 
it  was  a  sort  of  laughable  absurdity.  "  '  Pol- 
itian '  will  make  you  laugh,  as  '  The  Raven ' 
made  me  laugh,"  she  says,  "  tho  with  some- 
thing in  it  which  accounts  for  the  hold  it 
took  upon  people  such  as  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis 
and  his  peers— it  was  sent  to  me  from  four 
different  quarters  besides  the  author  him- 
self, before  its  publication  in  this  form,  and 
when  it  had  only  a  newspaper  life.  Some  of 
the  other  Ija-ics  have  power  of  a  less  ques- 
tionable sort.  For  the  author,  I  do  not 
know  him  at  all— never  heard  of  him  or 
wrote  to  him— and  in  my  opinion  there  is 
more  faculty  shown  in  the  account  of  that 
terrible  mesmeric  experience  (mad  or  not 
mad)  than  in  his  poems." 

But  Poe  wrote  an  enthusiastic  review  of 
her  poems— a  thing  he  might  not  have  done 
had  he  seen  this  letter.  Doubtless  the  fresh- 
est edge  is  worn  off  an  imagination  that  can 
laugh  at  the  "  Raven "  upon  first  reading. 
It  is  quite  different  after  the  poem  has  be- 
come a  familiar  jingle  from  which  the  won- 
derful charm  of  conjury  has  slipped  away. 
Poe  had  dedicated  a  volume  to  Miss  Barrett 
of  which  she  thus  speaks:  "You  shall  have 
his  poems  with  his  mesmeric  experience  and 
decide  whether  the  outrageous  compliment 
to  E.  B.  B.  or  the  experiment  on  M.  Vonde- 


leur  (Valdemar)  goes  furthest  to  prove  him 
mad." 

Of  Lowell  Miss  Barrett  wrote:  "  lie  has  a 
refined  fancy  and  is  graceful  for  an  Ameri- 
can critic;  but  the  truth  is,  otherwise,  that 
he  knoAvs  nothing  of  English  poetry,  or  the 
next  thing  to  nothing,  and  has  merely  haa 
a  dream  of  the  early  dramatists."  She  has 
a  word  or  two  sharply  pricking  the  "  woman 
question,"  as  Margaret  Fuller  was  present- 
ing it  in  her  "  Women  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century."  She  says:  *'  How  I  hate  those 
'  Women  of  England,'  '  Women  and  their 
Mission,'  and  the  rest.  As  if  any  possible 
good  was  to  be  done  by  such  expositions  of 
rights  and  wrongs." 

Indeed,  from  beginning  to  end  these  vol- 
umes represent  the  attitude  of  spirits  aloot 
from  the  grind  and  press  of  those  forces 
which  come  up  from  the  earth,  so  to  speak, 
and  urge  the  waves  of  common  humanity 
into  white-capped  billows  roaring  onward,  a 
resistless  and  half  unconscious  rush  of  as- 
piration. They  were  poets  of  the  abstract. 
They  flung  Greek  quotations  back  and  forth 
between  them-,  babbled  of  love,  discussed 
literature  as  a  thing  distinct  from  life,  and 
life  as  a  thing  etherial,  distilled,  exalted  and 
not  very  intimately  connected  with  material 
conditions. 

Upon  the  whole  the  letters  are  both  stim- 
ulating and  depressing.  Certainly  a  fine 
tonic  spiritual  draft  is  to  be  drawn  fi'om 
them,  and  hy  the  same  sip  one  takes  in  an 
almost  nauseating  taste  of  things  over- 
sweetened,  cloying  repetitions  of  childishly 
silly  endearments  and  pet  names.  Unques- 
tionably the  love  here  recorded  was  noble, 
pure,  good.  We  can  but  respect  and  honor 
it;  but  as  a  literary  product  the  volumes 
could  be  tastefully  bettered  by  liberal  use  of 
the  eraser.  There  is  vastly  too  much  of 
what  irreverent  yet  expressive  slang  puts 
into  the  phrase  "  ducky-my-love."  Of  course 
even  this  may  prove  attractive  to  a  large 
audience;  but  it  will  be  an  audience  that 
cares  little  for  the  best  poetry  of  the  Brown- 
ings. The  selecter  class  of  readers  wiU  find, 
however,  a  large  body  of  most  charming  and 
satisfying  literature  within  these  covers, 
literature  appealing  to  the  deepest  sympa- 
thies of  cultured  and  spiritual  natures. 
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WHAT  A  FILIPINO  SAYS.* 

To  the  cry  of  the  Congressional  demagog 
and  the  cheap  time-serving  politician  that 
the  Filipinos  are  a  lower  race  incapable  of 
a  high  civilization,  the  best  possible  answer 
has  just  been  made  in  the  form  of  an  ad- 
mirable book  upon  "  The  Philippine  Is- 
lands," hj  Ramon  Reyes  Lala,  a  native  of 
Manila.  It  may  be  questioned  if  any  of  the 
legislators  at  Washington  who  have  at- 
tacked the  native  population  of  the  archi- 
pelago could  write  a  book  equal  in  excel- 
lence to  the  volume  under  consideration.  It 
is  hard  to  realize  that  the  modest  and  un- 
assuming author  who  represents  the  Tagal 
and  Visaj'o  is  not  an  American  to  the  man- 
ner born. 

So  smooth  is  his  literary  workmanship,  so 
careful  his  style  and  diction,  so  keen  his 
appreciation  of  essentials  as  distinguished 
from  non-essentials,  that  he  might  well  pass 
for  a  trained  English  or  American  magazine 
writer.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  the 
reader  can  discern  the  action  of  a  foreigner's 
mind.  At  one  point  it  is  a  Spanish  idiom 
put  into  good  English  but  nevertheless 
showing  the  ear  marks  of  Castile.  At  an- 
other point  it  is  the  use  of  a  scholarly  but 
involved  sentence  where  a  brief  English 
idiom  would  be  more  forcible  and  pertinent. 
Were  Mr.  liala  a  Spaniard  his  success  would 
be  notable.  When  it  is  remembered  that  he 
is  a  Filipino  to  whom  Spanish  is  but  one 
of  several  tongues  in  which  he  finds  the 
means  of  expressing  thought,  his  success  is 
all  the  more  to  be  commended. 

The  popular  belief  that  the  Filipino  differs 
greatly  in  his  mentality  from  the  white  man 
is  not  confirmed  by  a  careful  reading  of  the 
book.  The  Oriental  is  said  to  have  a  dis- 
proportionate love  for  color,  splendor,  and 
sensuous  rather  than  sensual  excitement, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  marked  by  a 
comparatively  small  regard  for  ethical  ideas 
and  the  processes  which  are  summed  up  un- 
der the  head  of  logic,  science  and  other 
titles.  None  of  this  is  manifest  in  Mr.  Lala's 
handicraft.  His  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
simple,  comprehensive,  accurate  and'  pic- 
turesque only  where  the  facts  justify  that 
style.    In  fact,  he  yields  rarely  to  the  temp- 


*  The  Philippine  Islands.  By  Ramon  Reyes  Lala, 
(Contiuental  Publishing  Co.,  N.  Y.  $2  50.) 


tation  toward  what  is  called  fine  writing;  as 
compared  Avitli  Hearne,  Arnold,  de  Giron- 
uiere  and  other  authors  who  have  used 
Eastern  countries  as  the  subject  of  their 
writings,  he  is  cold  and  prosaic. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  volume  shows  the 
author's  plan  very  clearly.  He  has  taken 
the  position  of  a  learned  traveler  speaking 
not  so  much  to  scholars  but  to  the  larger 
audience  which  is  found  in  the  lecture  field. 
He  drops  technicalities  and  avoids  details 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  convey  a  fact  or  a 
series  of  facts  in  general  terms.  Above  all, 
he  endeavors  to  answer  succinctly  the  ques- 
tions which  would  be  put  to  a  lecturer  by 
an  intelligent  and  inquisitive  audience.  He 
sums  up  the  history  of  the  islands  in  fifty 
pages,  the  ecclesiastical  difficulties  in  eight, 
the  ethnology  in  forty  pages.  Commerce  is 
well  treated  in  twentj'^-flve,  agriculture  and 
forestry— the  most  important  features  of 
the  Philippines— in  sixtj'-,  and  recent  histor- 
ical events  in  fifty  pages  more.  The  arrange- 
ment may  be  criticised  from  any  special 
point  of  view.  The  ethnologist  may  com- 
plain that  not  enough  is  said  about  the  queer 
races  in  the  interior  of  the  larger  islands; 
the  geologist  and  miner  that  the  mineral  re- 
sources have  not  received  the  attention  they 
deserve  and  which  they  must  have  before 
the  islands  can  be  developed;  the  zoologist 
that  ten  pages  are  insufficient  to  give  any 
notion  of  the  remarkable  variety  and  oddity 
of  the  animal  world  in  the  archipelago. 
Nevertheless  the  varying  complaints  will, 
taken  together,  balance  one  another  and  so 
detract  in  no  way  from  the  value  of  the  vol- 
ume. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  which  the  Fili- 
pinos have  been  discussed  by  one  of  them- 
selves and  not  by  a  stranger.  The  chapter 
devoted  to  it  will  be  read  Avith  keen  enjoy- 
ment by  those  who  have  given  the  matter 
any  study.  The  trouble  heretofore  has  b^en 
that  each  traveler  or  observer  has  seen  phe- 
nomena through  tinted  spectacles.  Of  the 
tliirty  accounts  which  have  been  published 
no  two  agree.  Foreman,  who  lived  many 
years  there,  dismisses  the  native  as  an  in- 
soluble mystery;  de  Gironniere  regards  him 
as  a  good  servant  but  an  untrustworthy 
friend;  the  Jesuit  fathers  praise  him  highly, 
while    the    Dominican    brothers    pronounce 
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liim  a  mischievons  child  who  must  always 
bo  led.  Spanish  generals  are  equally  at 
odds.  Arolas  had  only  one  system  in  gov- 
erning the  people— the  rifle  and  bayonet. 
Weyler  employed  force,  corruption,  fraud 
and  the  hope  of  preferment  and  reward. 
Blanco  treated  them  with  kindness  and  jus- 
tice. Mr.  liala  sums  up  the  matter  in  swift 
style: 

"  Tho  (i]-st  thinej  that  in  the  native  character 
impresses  the  traveler  is  liis  impassive  demeanor 
and  impertnrbablo  bearing.  He  is  a  born  stoic, 
a  fatalist  }:>y  nature.     .     .     . 

"  Under  competent  leadership,  the  native,  the 
stronjrly  averse  to  discipline,  can  be  made  a 
splendid  soldier.  As  sailors,  too,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  can  be  equaled.  ...  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  stoicism  of  the  native  character,  he 
never  bewails  a  misfortune  and  has  no  fear  of 
death.  When  anything  happens,  he  merely  says 
it  is  fate  and  calmly  goes  about  his  business  as 
if  nothing  had  happened." 

Q'he  author  goes  into  no  superlatives,  and 
pronounces  the  Filipino  to  be  made  of  the 
same  clay  as  the  rest  of  humanity.  His 
chapters  upon  the  industrial  phases  of  the 
subject  are  of  high  value.  He  demonstrates 
that  the  resources  of  the  islands  have  been 
scratched  rather  than  exploited.  Through- 
out the  work  the  reader  is  impressed  with 
the  extensive  infoTmation  of  the  writer.  To 
all  that  he  says  no  denial  will  be  made.  It 
is  therefore  surprising  to  notice  how  many 
points  of  importance  have  been  left  un- 
touched. In  referring  to  the  misgovernment 
of  the  Philippines  he  does  not  call  attention 
to  the  extraordinary  feudal  customs  which 
have  been  perpetuated  by  the  Spanish  colo- 
nial government.  Among  these  are  the 
right  to  use  torture  upon  the  accused,  wit- 
nesses and  even  complainants,  a  right  which 
belongs  to  the  hierarchy  as  well  as  to 
the  State.  This  right  was  at  one  time  uni- 
versal throughout  Europe  and  was  not  abol- 
ished in  Spain  until  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
but  it  was  kept  alive  in  the  Philippines  up 
to  the  American  occupation.  He  does  not 
give  any  account  worthy  of  the  name  of  the 
system  of  "  forced  labor,"  the  sale  of  this 
commodity  to  contractors  and  its  transfer 
to  churches  for  ecclesiastical  work.  In  his 
enumeration  of  the  industries  he  overlooks 
the  utilization  of  sea  shells,  which  affords 


employment  to  tens  of  thousands.  The  in- 
genious natives  convert  many  univalves 
into  spoons,  cups,  saucers  and  bric-il-brac; 
oyster  shells  into  window  panes;  nacre  into 
pieces  for  inlaying,  and  small  shells  into 
buttons  and  articles  of  personal  decoration. 

A  similar  hiatus  is  observable  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  useful  woods.  Of  the  many 
valuable  timbers  which  are  utilized  for  ma- 
rine construction  he  refers  to  only  two  by 
name,  the  molave  and  the  palma  hrava.  These 
woods  have  great  strength  and  do  not  seem 
to  be  attacked  by  teredos  and  other  marine 
organisms.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  at 
least  forty  other  woods  having  the  same 
virtues,  and  one  of  them,  the  so-called  bul- 
let wood,  is  so  hard  that  it  will  turn  a  ball 
from  a  Springfield  bullet.  Here  and  there 
are  little  errors  which  may  be  charged 
against  either  the  author  or  the  proofreader. 
Thus  at  one  point  he  puts  Manila  in  twenty 
east  longitude,  some  seven  thousand  miles 
from  its  true  position,  and  now  and  then  he 
spells  the  name  of  a  place  in  different  ways. 
If  the  faults  are  the  author's  he  is  to  be  par- 
doned, as  even  Englishmen  and  Americans 
to  the  language  born  indulge  frequently  in 
more  daring  mistakes. 

The  publication  is  a  creditable  piece  of 
work,  and  the  illustrations  are  the  best 
which  have  yet  been  produced  by  the  pub- 
lishing world. 


The  Story  of  the  Revolution,  Bij  Henry 
Cahot  Lodge.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
2  Vols.    $6.00.) 

This  book  is  well  named.  It  is  not  a  his- 
tory, if  by  that  name  is  implied  a  work  of 
gravity  and  original  research.  It  is  simply 
the  '*  story  "  of  the  Revolution,  told  rapidly, 
vividly  and  delightfully.  It  deserves  and 
will  receive  the  approbation  of  those  who 
wish  to  form  clear  and  correct  ideas  of  the 
great  events  and  great  men  of  that  truly 
wonderful  revolution,  whose  consequences 
were  to  reach  so  much  further  than  even  its 
greatest,  most  far-sighted  movers  antici- 
pated. 

In  all  essential  points  the  pictures  Mr. 
Lodge  paints  are  as  correct  as  they  are 
vivid,  the  figures  are  living  before  us,  we 
see  them  move  and  we  feel  the  spirit  which 
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moves  them.    An  antiquarian  Mr.  Lodge  is 
not,  nor  pretends  to  be,  nor  can  his  readers 
desire  that  he  should  be.    His  work  is  not  a 
historical   romance,   nor  a  romance  in  any 
sense,  but  it  has  a  romantic  interest  that  is 
surpassed  by  few  books  of  any  class.    It  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  unfortunate  that  the  time  of 
its  appearance  is  so  close  to  that  of  Lord 
Trevelyan's  truly   great   work  on   the  same 
subject — for    comparisons,    however    odious, 
are  inevitable— yet  the  two  books  cannot  be 
rivals  because  their  handling  of  the  great 
topic  is  so  diverse.    Botli  authors  are  alike 
liberal    and    progressive     in    their    political 
Ideas,  and  take  substantially  the  same  views 
of   men,    measures   and   events.      Both   are 
epigrammatic  and  pictures(iue  in  style,  but 
while   the  one   is  a   vigorous   and  effective 
sketch,  the  other  is  a  strong  and  finished  pic- 
ture,   "^'he  American  book  is  admirably  titted 
to   be   read    by   young   Americans   (not   chil- 
dren)   wiio  wish  to  get  correct  general  ideas, 
not  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  war,  nor 
of  the  consequences  resulting  from  it,  but  of 
the  war  itself;  while  the  Englishman's  book 
will  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  keen-witted 
and  thoughtful  minds  who  love  not  only  to 
Ivuow  the  facts,  but  to  study  the  reasons  for 
their  existence. 

The  coincidence  of  view  between  the  two 
writers  is  remarkable.  Writing,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  have  done,  simultaneously,  yet  with 
the  ocean  between  them,  both  are  English 
whigs,  and  both  are  American  republicans. 
The  one  is  more  superficial  in  his  survey,  but 
both  books  have  the  best  quality  that  books 
can  possess.  They  are  more  than  readable; 
they  are  fascinating.  In  a  way,  Mr.  Lodge's 
view  is  the  broader.  He  better  realizes  that 
the  spirt  of  liberty  was  not  confined  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  but  was  already 
spreading  itself  over  the  earth,  tho  unrecog- 
nized by  the  governments  whose  hour  had 
already  struck. 

The  chief  defect  of  this  "  Story  of  the 
Revolution  "  is  that  it  carries  us  almost  too 
rapidly  along,  and  gives  too  purely  the  mili- 
tary narrative.  The  author  is  not  more  than 
just  to  Washington  and  his  Generals, 
strongly  as  his  admiration  is  expressed,  but 
he  is  less  than  charitable  to  the  faults  of  the 
Continental  Congress  and  to  those  of  most 
of   the    State   Governments,  not   suflSciently 


recognizing  tlie  pressure  brought  upon  them 
l»y  the  social  even  more  than  by  the  political 
strength  of  the  Koyalist  party  in  so  many  of 
the  colonies. 

Mr.  Lodge's  two  volumes  are  profusely  and 
sometimes  well  illustrated,  while  print  and 
paper  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  binding. 


The  Hifitorij  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America.  Comprising  its  Ov- 
(jani::;ation,  ^uhsequent  Development  and  Pres- 
ent Status.  By  C.  H.  Phillips,  D.D.  (Publish- 
ing House  C.  M.  E.  Churcli,  Jackson,  Teun.) 
Tlie  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  an 
oiTslioot  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  has  had  sometimes  a  difficult  course 
to  run  because  of  the  prejudice  among  colored 
people  against  a  Church  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  sort  of  annex  to  a  Southern  white 
Cluu-ch.  But  since  its  organization  in  3870  it. 
lias  gained  sufficient  strength  to  justify  its  in- 
clusion among  the  three  of  four  strong  colored 
Methodist  denominations  which  ought  to  be 
united  in  a  single  body.  The  history  of  the 
Church  is  plainly  and,  usually,  simply  told. 
There  are  pictures  of  handsome  churches  and 
portraits  of  the  bishops,  of  whom  it  is  not  invid- 
ious to  say  that  Bishop  Holsey  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. 

A  Man's  Value  to  Society;  Studies  in  Self- 
Culture  and  Character.  By  Newell  D wight  Hil- 
lis.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  $1.25.) 
We  assume  that  this  Twelfth  Edition  of  this 
striking  book  is  published  here  at  this  time  in 
graceful  recognition  of  the  author's  approaching 
assumption  of  his  new  ministry  in  the  succes- 
sion of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  The  first  edition 
was  published  in  189G.  In  tlie  following  year 
six  editions  were  called  for,  and  in  1898  four. 
This  is  a  very  unusual  tribute  to  a  book  as  se- 
rious in  its  tone  and  character  as  this  is,  and  is 
as  creditable  to  the  American  reading  public  as 
it  is  to  the  author.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
work  before  as  well  as  of  those  gems  of  serious 
workmanship,  "  The  Investment  of  Influence," 
and  "  Foretokens  of  Immortality,"  studies  for 
the  hour  when  the  immortal  "  hope  burns  low 
in  the  heart,"  by  the  same  author.  In  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Hillis  language  seems  a  plastic 
medium  perfectly  fitted  to  his  thoughts. 

The  Sinking  of  the  "  Mehrimac,"  A  Per- 
sonal Narrative.  By  Richmond  Pearson  Hohson, 
Naval  Constructor,  U.  S.  N.  (The  Century 
Co.  $1.50.)  This  is  the  modest  and  thrilling 
narrative  which  has  been  read  by  many  of  our 
readers  i»i   tlie  Century  Magazine.      It   is  repro- 
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(liK'Cfl  lipi'o  in  fine  form,  illustrations  and  all. 
It  is  a  great  story,  very  simply  told,  and  marked 
all  through  with  cool,  clear-headed  self-forgetful 
heroism  on  tlio  part  of  every  man  engaged  in  it. 
The  discipline  of  the  men,  theii*  splendid  sanr; 
froid  in  difficulty,  danger  and  hardship  entitle 
them  to  all  the  admiration  they  have  received. 
'I'lie  young  commander  tells  liis  story  with  the 
same  simplicity,  the  same  thrilling  self-forget- 
fulness  and  modesty  which  distinguished  him  in 
the  handling  of  the  "  Merrimac."  The  adven- 
ture takes  rank  with  Decatur's  cutting  out  of 
the  "  Philadelphia "  and  Cushing's  blowing  up 
of  the  ram  "Albemarle." 

The  American  Passport.  Its  History  and 
a  Digest  of  Laws,  Rulings  and  Regulations  Gov- 
erning its  Issuance  hy  the  Department  of  State. 
(Government  Printing  Oflfice,  Washington, 
D.  C.)  Like  most  of  the  Government  publica- 
tions, this  is  very  useful  and  to  the  point.  It 
opens  with  a  definition  of  the  American  pass- 
port and  an  explanation  of  the  "  special  pass 
port."  It  passes  to  treat  of  passports  issued 
by  other  than  Federal  authority,  evidence  re- 
quired before  they  are  issued,  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, fees  for  issuing,  duration  of  the  pass- 
port, wording  and  pictorial  features  of  the  pass- 
port, and  passports  issued  abroad.  Part  II, 
which  is  of  the  most  practical  importance  and 
usefulness,  presents  in  about  130  pages  a  digest 
of  the  laws,  rulings  and  regulations  which  ap- 
ply to  the  subject.  The  whole  forms  a  collection 
of  great  interest  to  Americans  residing  or  going 
abroad. 

Michael  Faraday.  His  Life  and  Work.  By 
Silvanus  Thompson,  Principal  of  London  Tech- 
nical College,  Finshurg.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. $1.25.)  This  tenth  volume  in  the  "  Cen- 
tury Science  Series,"  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ros- 
coe,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  opens  with  a  fascinating 
portrait  of  the  great  scientist,  and  so  far  as  we 
may  say  so  without  reflecting  on  the  other  vol- 
umes, is  the  most  altogether  enjoyable  volume  in 
the  series.  It  may  be  described  as  the  romance 
of  modern  electrical  history  in  a  biographjr 
Here  is  an  example  (p.  241)  : 

*•  Faraday's  mind  was  of  a  very  individual  turn  ; 
he  could  not  walli  along  the  beaten  tracks,  but 
must  pursue  truth  wherever  it  led  him.  His 
dogged  tenacity  for  exact  fact  was  accompanied 
by  a  perfect  fearlessness  of  speculation.  He  would 
throw  overboard  without  hesitation  the  most 
deeply-rooted  notions  if  experimental  evidence 
pointed  to  newer  ideas.  He  had  learned  to  doubt 
the  idea  of  poles;  so  he  outgrew  the  idea  of 
atoms,  which  he  considered  an  arbitrary  con- 
ception." 

A   Daughter  of   Israel.     By   Rose   Porter. 


(10.  P.  Dull  on.  Tf)  cents.)  A  very  i)rotty  ro- 
mance, elaborated  from  the  history  of  Jephthah 
and  his  daughter,  runs  through  this  little  book. 
Miss  I'ortor  makes  no  attomT)t  to  stand  by  the 
biblical  narrative  nor  to  study  the  possibilities 
of  its  interpretation.  She  invents  names  and 
scenes  and  hardly  seems  to  notice  that  Jeph- 
thah's  vow  was  an  alternate  one,  that  whatso- 
ever came  forth  first  out  of  his  house  "  shall 
surely  be  the  Lord's,"  or  "  I  will  offer  it  up  as 
a  burnt  sacrifice."  The  rendering  of  this  or  as 
and  by  our  versions  makes  the  trouble.  Miss 
I'orter  represents  the  vow  as  having  only  the 
last  meaning,  yet  .lephthah  without  warrant  in 
pronouncing  the  doom  of  his  daughter  simply 
devotes  her  to  a  perpetual  virginity  in  the  care 
of  lepers.  What  authority  Miss  Porter  has  for 
these  solutions  she  does  not  explain. 

A  Short  History  of  Astronomy.  By  Ar- 
thur Berry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor 
of  King^s  College,  Cambridge.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  $1.50.)  This  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  so-called  "  University  Series "  of 
brief  manuals  in  all  departments  of  knowledge, 
designed  to  present  the  subject  assigned  to  each 
in  a  form  intelligible  to  popular  readers  but 
still  accurate  enough  to  bear  close  scientific  ex- 
amination. The  manual  named  above  is  the 
nineteenth  in  the  series  thus  far  published.  It 
is  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  drawings,  be- 
gins with  the  earliest  knowledge  we  have  of 
astronomy  and  astronomers,  and  brings  the  sub- 
ject down  to  the  latest  corrections  and  modifica- 
tions of  La  Place's  nebular  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  solar  system. 

The  Story  of  the  Cotton  Plant.  By  F. 
Wilkinson,  F.O.S.,  Director  of  the  Textile  and 
Engineering  School,  etc.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
40  cents.)  A  capital  manual,  beginning  with 
the  history  of  cotton  and  the  cotton  plant  and 
carrying  the  boll  forward  through  the  gin,  the 
carding  machine,  the  spinning  machine,  the 
loom,  etc.,  to  the  completed  fabric.  The  manual 
is  illustrated  with  thirty-eight  illustrations,  each 
bearing  directly  on  some  point  in   the  process. 

The  Riverside  Literature  series  pub 

lishes  in  its  last  number  a  little  collection  of 
Essays  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  beginning 
with  his  famous  "  Essay  on  the  Superlative," 
which  we  commend  to  the  American  girls,  as 
being  written  particularly  for  them. 

The  Rev.  Francis  J.  Grimke,  D.D.,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  who  is  known  as  one  of  the  ablest 
representatives  of  the  negro  race  in  the  United 
States,  publishes  four  sermons  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Negro :  His  Rights  and  Wrongs." 
called  out  by   the  late  violence  in   Wilmington, 
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N.  C.  There  is  expressed  in  them  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  indignation,  but  at  the  same  time  no  dis- 
couragement, lie  believes  in  the  future  of  hu- 
manity, black  as  well  as  white,  because  he  be- 
lieves in  God  and  the  power  of  righteousness. 
Such  addresses  do  good. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel  is  the  latest  volume  in 
the  "  Polj^chrome  Bible," 

....The  Oxford  University  Press  is  publish- 
ing "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  in  a  little  vol- 
ume measuring  2V>  by  1%  by  %  inches,  contain- 
ing 548  i)ages. 

....Mr.  "William  Archer,  the  eminent  Eng- 
lish critic  of  the  drama,  will  contribute  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
American  stage. 

....The  anniversary  of  Shakespeare's  birth- 
day falls  this  year  upon  a  Sunday,  and  so  the 
annual  revival  play — the  Second  Part  of  Henry 
VI  has  been  chosen — will  be  acted  on  the  pre- 
vious Friday  evening.  April  21,  and  repeated 
on  the  following  Saturday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. 

....Professor  William  Fremont  Blackman, 
of  Yale  University,  whose  article  in  our  issue 
of  March  9th  on  "  White  Men  in  the  Tropics  " 
has  attracted  considerable  attention,  is  about  to 
issue  through  the  Macmillan  company  a  work 
entitled  "  The  Making  of  Hawaii  :  A  Study  in 
Social  Evolution." 

....Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  editors  of 
(he  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  after  meeting  with 
considerable  success  in  their  excavations  at 
Kasr  el  BanAt,  have  moved  to  the  neighboring 
Ptolemaic  and  early  Roman  site  of  Harit,  which 
they  have  identified  as  the  ancient  Theadelphia. 
They  expect  to  return  to  England  about  Easter. 

.  ..  .Mr.  W.  S.  liilly  has  just  completed,  and 
will  shortly  publish  through  Mr.  Murray,  a  new 
book  called  "  First  Principles  in  Politics."  The 
subjects  dealt  with  are  as  follows  :  **  The  Foun- 
dation of  the  State,"  "The  Origin  of  the 
State,"  "The  End  of  the  State,"  "The  Func- 
tions of  the  State,"  "The  Mechanism  of  the 
State,"  "The  Corruption  of  the  State,"  and 
"  The  Sanctions  of  the  State." 

.  . .  .The  book  as  a  cheap  but  well  manufac- 
tured literary  article  continues  to  make  excel- 
lent showing  for  itself  in  Italy.  The  great 
house  of  Ulrico  IToepli  of  Milan  is  issuing 
some  admirable  editions  of  classical  and  popu- 
lar literature,  and  constantly  adding  to  a  cata- 
log that  already  is  extremely  varied  and  rich 
in  solid  work  fov  t|ie  library  t^ud  fpr  reference 


us*'.  This  firm  makes  no  specialty  of  fiction, 
tho  it  issues  some  accepted  works  in  this  class. 
Its  catalog  is  much  like  that  of  the  Appleton 
or  Macmillan  press  in  its  serious  contents.  The 
latest  editions  from  the  Hoeplis  of  Manzoni's 
immortal  "  I  Promessi  Sposi,"  of  Petrarch's 
"  Le  Rime,"  and  of  Alfieri  selections,  are  ex- 
cellent in  typography  and  have  gained  by  the 
editorial  services  of  such  Italian  critics  as  Cer- 
quetti,  ^Nlestica  and  Rigutini.  The  publications 
of  the  firm  are  with  most  of  our  local  dealers 
in  foreign  books. 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE  CONCLUSION    OF  PEACE. 

Peace  was  assured  by  the  Paris  Commis- 
sioners; it  was  ratified  by  the  United  States 
i^enate  six  weelis  ago;  it  is  now  confirmed 
and  completed  by  the  signature  of  th(! 
C}ueen  Itegent  to  the  treaty.  The  war  whicli 
was  ended  eight  montlis  ago  is  now  nomi- 
nally as  well  as  actnally  ended  and  the  re- 
sumption of  full  diplomatic  relations  awaits 
only  the  appointment  of  ministers  to  AVash- 
ington  and  INIadi'id.  The  first  fervor  of  our 
joy  has  had  time  to  grow  cold,  but  it  is  no 
less  sincere,  even  if  it  be  less  effusive,  than 
it  was. 

It  was  ])roper  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  first  approve  the  treaty,  and 
as  our  Senate  took  its  time  to  do  this,  we 
must  not  blame  the  Spanish  Government  for 
its  delay.  The  delay  had  the  same  cause. 
Our  Senate  hesitated  because  some  of  its 
members  thought  that  the  treaty  gave  us 
too  mucli,  more  than  it  was  wise  for  us  to 
take;  the  Spanish  Cortes  and  two  Si)auisli 
ministers  delayed  because  it  gave  us  too 
much,  more  than  Spanish  honor  could  afford. 
But  there  was  no  escape  on  either  side. 
Spain  had  to  submit  and  the  treaty  is  signed. 

Kut  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
Spanish  Government  failed  of  dignity,  chiv- 
alry and  decency  in  the  way  that  the  treaty 
was  signed.  First  Sagasta  put  on  the  Cortes 
the  opprobrium  of  approving  the  treaty;  and 
when  it  hesitated  and  was  dismissed,  he  re- 
fused to  accept  the  responsibility  and  re- 
signed and  thus  ran  away.  Then  followed 
Silvela  as  Premier,  and  he  also  evaded  the 
responsibility,  putting  it  on  the  Queen  Re- 
gent, who  was  compelled  to  take  the  unfor- 
tunate burden  on  her  weak  sholders  which 
the  cow^ards  in  office  refused  to  take.  So  it 
was  signed  by  her,  under  compulsion,  with- 
out the  formal  consent  of  her  officially  consti- 
tuted advisers.  Of  course  odium  attaches  to 
the  act;  nobody  clamors  for  the  Spanish  pen 
that  signed  the  treaty.  Sagasta  and  Silvela 
were  equally  afraid  that  in  future  years  they 
would  be  taunted  with  having  advised  the 
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inevitable,  and  tliey  pusiilanimously  slunk 
away,  leaving  all  the  odium  for  the  poor 
Austrian  woman,  guarding  a  dishonored 
throne  for  her  Spanish  boy,  herself  the  most 
pitiful,  tlie  most  honorable,  and  we  must  add 
llie  most  courageous  of  the  whole  crowd  of 
coui't  and  courtiers,  tlie  one  avIio  liad  most 
to  lose  for  herself  and  her  dynasty  and  who 
ought  to  have  been  most  spared.  The  world 
will  give  her  respect  and  commiseration. 

Now  Porto  KicO  and  the  IMiilippines  are 
ours.  Now  we  are  responsible  to  hold  Cuba 
and  pass  its  government  over  to  its  own  peo- 
ple as  soon  as  we  can  find,  by  a  census  and 
an  election,  who  they  are  and  what  they 
want.  Now  the  burden  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands is  on  us  for  speedy  pacification  and 
just  and  free  government.  Our  hands  are 
free,  and  our  duty  Avill  be  very  urgent.  A 
heavy  responsibility  and  a  great  duty  rest 
upon  our  next  Congress.  AVe  would  have 
the  eyes  of  the  people  directed  intensely  to 
this  matter  of  administration  and  to  the  ob- 
ligations which  Congress  has  to  meet.  We 
do  not  want  to  wring  wealth  out  of  our  co- 
lonial possessions,  but  to  give  them  the  best 
blessings  of  peace  and  liberty.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  must  take  the  initiative 
here,  and  the  great  people  must  help  them 
with  much  watchful  observance  and  much 
good  advice. 


PROBLEMS  OF    THE    DAY. 

On  another  page  of  this  number  of  The 
Independent  Mr.  Edward  Porritt  remarks 
that  the  Parliamentary  session  in  England 
this  year  will  be  specially  interesting  to 
students  of  municipal  institutions  because 
of  the  many  bills  by  which  municipalities 
seek  to  obtain  ^possession  of  their  street  rail- 
ways. Pie  points  out  that  in  Leeds,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool  and  Glasgow  the  railways 
have  already  been  taken  over  by  the  munici- 
palities, and  that  in  some  cases  towns  which 
are  connected  b.v  the  extension  of  urban 
trolleys  ai-e  now  undertaking  to  own  and 
operate    the    connecting   lines    on    ^'oint    aC' 
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count.  Tliis  iiiovenieiit  in  England  appears 
to  have  been  suggested  and  facilitated  by 
the  change  from  horses  to  electric  motors, 
which  has  been  delated  there,  and  not  to 
have  been  caused  by  a  dangerous  and  cor- 
rupt use  of  their  power  by  the  corporations. 
Probably  the  chief  argument  with  the  Eng- 
lish cities  has  been  that  the  profits  of  pub- 
lic fniJicliises  ought  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
people  who  own  the  streets. 

In  this  country  we  can  see  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  movement  in  favor  of  municipal 
ownershi])   of   street   railways,     altho     such 
ownership   of   water   supplies    is    the    rule 
rather  than   the  exception.    This  beginning 
is  due  to  the  greed  of  the  corporations  and 
their  corru])t  dealings  with  legislative  bod- 
ies.   Purely  economic  arguments  have  little 
to  do  with   it.    So  far  as  it  has  been  dis- 
closed, it  is  a  protest  against  corruption  and 
robbery.    The   recent   concentration   of   cor- 
porate power  in  so  many  instances  by  the 
union  of  all  the   companies  operating  rail- 
ways in  a  city  has  made  private  ownership 
more  dangerous  by  simplifying  the  process 
of     corrupting     legislatures.     Where     these 
powerful   associations   find   a  political   boss 
ready  to  be  their  agent,  the  method  is  sim- 
plified to  the  last  degree,  for  with  him  in 
their   service   they   do   not   need   to   employ 
members  of  "  the  third  house." 

Recent  events  at  Albany,  Chicago  and 
elsewhere  have  forcibly  suggested  munici- 
pal ownership  to  a  great  many  persons  as  a 
remedy  which  must  eventually  be  used. 
AVhenever  one  large  city  shall  apply  it  oth- 
ers will  follow.  Qlie  movement  is  very  slow 
at  the  beginning,  but  a  decisive  step  in  any 
city  would  quicken  it  in  many  places.  We 
suppose  that  the  railway  companies  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  prefer  to  retain  and  ex- 
ploit their  franchises;  but  they  should  see 
that  the  history  of  the  Amsterdam  Avenue 
controversy  here  and  of  the  infamous  Allen 
Bill  in  Illinois  must  suggest  to  the  i)eopl(» 
that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the 
streets  should  be  reclaimed  by  those  who 
own  them.  The  very  concentration  of  power 
which  makes  the  corporations  more  danger- 
ous will  facilitate  the  transfer  when  the  peo- 
ple decide  to  take  back  their  own,  just  as 
Ihe  change  from  horses  to  electric  force  has 


opened  the  way  for  municipal  ownership  in 
England. 

But  while  the  American  people  are  begin- 
ning to  think  of  such  action  with  respect  to 
the  natural  monopolies,  driven  to  it  by  the 
corrupt  influence  of  the  corporation's  money 
bag   upon    State   and   municipal   legislators, 
there  is  to  be  seen  no  sign  of  a  conviction  on 
their  part  that  the  ordinary  manufacturing 
industries   ought   to   be   nationalized.       The 
recent  concentration  of  power  by  the  great 
industrial   combinations,   altho   it  has   been 
accompani(Hl  by  some  notable  instances  of 
wicked    interference    with    legislation,    does 
not  suggest  to  those  who  do  not  like  what 
are  called  the  Trusts— a  few  extreme  social- 
ists excepted— that  the  operation  of  the  in- 
dustries in  question  by  the  State  would  bet- 
ter serve  public  interests.    Their  minds  turn 
to  laws  which  are  not  enforced  and  seem  to 
be  dead— laws  which  may  be  impracticable 
but  which  have  been  enacted,  and  are  still 
approved   by  political    parties    with    much 
show  of  sincere  regard  for  the  public  wel- 
fare.   They  are  not  yet  convinced  that  there 
is  not  a  remedy  in  these  statutes  or  in  others 
which  may  be  enacted    for  the  evils,  if  such 
there  be,  which  are  due  to  the  Trust  move- 
ment. 

The  existing  laws  ought  to  be  tested  or  re- 
pealed.   The  failure  to  enforce  them  or  to 
make  any  earnest  attempt  in  the  direction 
of  enforcement  has  been  harmful  in  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  people.    The  statutes  in  ques- 
tion, both  national  and  State,  were  enacted 
in   response   to   popular   demand,     and     the 
question  to  which  they  relate  has  been  be- 
fore us  for  years,  always  prominent  always 
the    subject    of    earnest    discussion,    always 
named    in    political    platforms,     and     never 
more   interesting  or   attracting   more   atten- 
tion  than   at   the   present    time.    The   laws 
have  been  sustained  and  interpreted  by  the 
highest  courts.    The  national  statute  is  nine 
years  old.    Why  does  tlie  dust    lie  so  thick 
upon  it?    This  is  the  question   which   many 
ask.  and  they  answer  it  by  an  explanation  of 
their  own  which  is  not  creditable  to  the  hon 
(Sty  of  the  Government  or  their  representa- 
tives.   They  have  seen  the  law  deliberately 
violated    by   a    Federal    court,    under    whose 
direction  a  receiver  not  onlv  conducted   for 
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niondis  the  business  of  an  unlawful  organi- 
zation, but  also  onlarjjed  and  completed  the 
combination  by  taking  in  such  competing 
companies  as  had  remained  outside  of  it. 
They  have  seen  other  evidence  wliicli 
seemed  to  prove  the  insincerity  of  men  and 
public  agents  wliom  they  had  believed 
to  be  trustworthy. 

Now  it  is  not  desirable  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  citizens  should  come  to  believe  that 
laws  have  been  enacted  simply  to  satisfy 
them  for  the  moment  and  not  to  be  en- 
forced, or  that  the  enforcement  of  laws  has 
been  prevented  by  the  corrupt  influence  of 
something  called  "  the  money  power."  But 
such  is  to-day  the  belief  of  a  great  many 
concerning  llie  statutes  we  have  mentioned. 
We  do  not  think  it  is  Avarranted  by  the 
facts;  the  failure  to  use  these  statutes  can 
be  explained  in  other  ways.  But  the  con- 
viction of  these  citizens  on  Ibis  point— a  con- 
viction which  breeds  Hi'yanism  and  such 
wild  and  dangerous  polilical  movements  as 
the  one  which  threatened  our  institutions  in 
181)()— can  l)e  removed  only  by  thoroughly 
testing  these  laAvs.  Thus  it  can  be  shown 
whether  they  are  for  the  public  good,  or  are 
revolutionary  and  harmful  and  ought  not  to 
be  enfoi-ced— whether,  indeed,  it  is  either 
possible  or  desirable  to  make  them  effective, 
or  whether  they  are  injurious  in  principle 
and  should  be  repealed. 


MUST  WE  FIGHT  THE  FILIPINOS? 

It  seems,  at  the  first  view,  a  shocking 
thing  that  we,  who  claimed  that  we  were 
fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  Cubans, 
should  now  be  fighting  to  subdue  the  Fili- 
pinos. Where  is  the  consistency  ?  we  are 
asked.  Where  is  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned on  which  our  own  Government  is 
based  ?  Are  not  the  Filipinos  resisting  with 
all  their  might  our  rule,  and  declaring  that 
they  will  have  only  independence  ?  Most 
true;  the  Filipinos,  or  some  of  them,  have  de- 
clared the  same  war  against  us  that  they  de- 
clared against  Spain,  and  they  ar«  fighting 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  perhaps  five,  perhaps 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  of  them,  with  all  the 
passion  M^hich  an  appeal  to  patriotism  ex- 
cites; and  yet  we  resist  them,  anj  appeal 
from  Philip  drunk  to  I*hilip  sober, 


We  believe  in  liberty.  Our  nation  is  the 
eml)odiment  of  the  principle  of  liberty.  But 
liberty  does  not  mean  the  license  for  every 
gusi  to  blow  where  it  will.  It  does  not  meani 
that  a  mob  can  overthrow  government  andl 
take  possession  of  Pittsburgh  or  Buffalo  or 
Chicago  at  Its  sweet  will  and  not  be  put 
down  with  rifles.  It  does  not  mean  that  a: 
dozen  States,  with  a  population  as  large  as; 
that  of  the  Philipi)ine  Islands  and  unlike- 
them  accustomed  to  self-government,  can; 
raise  an  army  a  hundred  times  as  strong  as; 
that  of  the  I-'ilipinos.  far  more  skillfully 
officered  and  bravely  manned,  and  by  vote 
of  legislatures  and  with  the  passionate 
loyalty  of  the  people  rule  themselves  as  they 
choose  by  a  new  Government  of  their  owu 
making.  The  right  of  those  rebel  States 
looked  plausible,  at  first;  our  Northern  Coi>- 
perheads  allowed  it,  and  even  HoL*ace  Greeley 
was  caught  for  a  while  by  the  sophistry. 
But  the  people  saw  through  the  sophistry, 
and  declared  that  those  slave  States  should 
not  rule  themselves  as  they  wished;  and  now 
the  men  are  few,  North  or  South,  who  regreti 
that  we  are  still  one  country.  To  say  that 
the  Filipinos  are  fighting  for  liberty  is  noli 
argument  enough. 

When  Greece  fought  for  lil)erty  the  uni- 
versal sentiment  of  the  world  supported  her., 
not  because  she  wanted  self-government,  but 
because  she  could  not  get  self-government 
under  the  oppressive  rule  of  Turkey.  Our 
sympathy  went  to  the  Cuban  patriots  under 
Gomez,  not  because  they  wanted  absolute  in- 
dependence from  the  rule  of  a  beneficent 
nation,  but  because  Spain  allowed  them  no^ 
self-government.  We  demanded  for  Cuba 
not  independence,  but  some  such  autonomy 
as  Great  Britain  allows  Canada  or  Australia, 
When  that  was  refused,  we  said,  Then  Cuba 
shall  have  independence,  if  she  wants  it,  audi 
here  we  stand  by  her  to  guarantee  its  protec- 
tion when  once  secured.  The  unprotected 
independence  of  little  States  is  not  a  desir- 
able thing;  what  is  desirable  is  freedom  and 
self-government  guaranteed  by  strength. 
There  are  men  now  abusing  our  Govern- 
ment for  resisting  the  attacks  made  upon  our 
armj^  of  liberation  by  those  Filipinos,  who 
are  proud  that  they  fought  to  subdue  a  re- 
bellion which  rested  on  a  vastly  stronger 
claim  to  depend  on  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
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erned.    We  appeal  fi'oin  the  Carl  ij^cliurz  of 
1899  to  the  Carl  Schurz  of  1803. 

In  a  distant  and  uninterested  way  our  peo- 
ple sympathized  with  the  Filipino  rebels  in 
their  insurrection  against  Spanish   tyranny. 
We  thought  it  hardly  any  of  our  business, 
but  we  wished  them  well.    When  we  had  to 
^o  to  war  with  Spain  we  attacked  the  Span- 
ish fleet  at  Manila,  not  to  meddle  with  the 
Philippines,  but  to  prevent  the  Spanish  ves- 
sels from  preying  on  our  Pacific  commerce 
find  coasts.    The  effect  on  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands was  not  within  the  scope  of  our  pur- 
pose.   But  it  did  liberate  the  Philippines,  and 
it  left  them  to  be  seized  by  any  Power  that 
would  take  them.    We  accepted  the  resi)ou- 
sibility   of   giving-  the   Philippine   Islands   a 
stable,  safe  and  free  government.    The  peo- 
ple,  in  every   way   they   could,   thanked   us. 
We  were  their  savior.    Then,  before  we  had 
time  to  provide  for  them  a  good  government 
of  their  own,  in  wliich  they  would  have  full 
part,  a  mob,  a  little  army  of  a  few  thousands, 
representing   we   don't    know    what   or   how 
many,  have  attacked  us,  have  declared  war 
on  us,  and  bidden  us  get  immediately  out  of 
the  islands.    They  give  no  thanks,  and  they 
iisk  no  questions  as  to  what  sort  of  a  govern- 
ment Ave  propose  for  them.      They  take  no 
vote,  have  no  Congress  or  J'arliament,  only  a 
mob  of  half -armed  savages,   led  by  a   man 
who  a  year  ago  had  just  taken  an  enormous 
bribe   from    the   Spanish   Captain-CJcneral    to 
stop  his  insurrection,  and  Avho  had  gone  with 
his  swag  and  his  followers  to  China.      Now 
Aguinaldo  finds  that  he  may  not  be  king  or 
dictator  of  the  Philippines,  and  he  pretends 
to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  whole  Philippine 
Islands  and  to  fight  his  deliverers.    We  can- 
not accept  his  voice  as  the  voice  of  those  is- 
lands, nor  his  army  as  its  parliament.    Nor 
when   we   are   attacked,   just  after   having 
given  such  a  boon,  can  we  run  away.      We 
are   responsible   for  the   Philippines   in   the 
court  of  nations.    We  cannot  escape  our  re- 
sponsibility.   We  must  not  let  them  be  the 
scene  of  disorder  or  become  the  plunder  of 
competing  nations.    Our  first  duty  is  to  find 
what  is  good  for  the  people  there,   and   to 
seek  their  help  in  the  matter;  but  first  we 
must  have  peace.    The  large  word  liberty  is 
not  bounded  by  the  will  of  Aguinaldo  and 
liis   cabinet  of  four,   and   his   army   of   ten 


thousand  Tagals,  They  shall  have  liberty, 
but  we  can  give  it  to  them  with  vastly 
greater  security  than  Aguinaldo  can.  We 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  so 
far  as  the^'  know  their  sober  wish,  desire 
American  protection;  at  any  rate,  we  must 
have  time  to  find  out  what  they  want,  and 
how  thej'^  can  best  exercise  liberty.  Inde- 
pendence is  out  of  the  question  for  them;  it 
\y  not  within  tlie  limits  of  sound  statesman- 
ship. 


THE  GEORGIA   LYNCHING. 

Lynching  is  such  a  shocking  and  horrible 
crime  that  we  do  not  like  to  speak  of  it.    It 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  unmentionable  crimes. 
It  is  a  crime  like  parricide,  which  an  old 
law  giver  omitted  from  his  schedule  of  pun- 
ishments    because    its    commission    was    in- 
credible, a  crime  against  one's  mother  laud. 
It  is  a  rebellion  against  law,  a  defiance  of  the 
nation.    We  dread  to  mention  its  occurrence, 
because  we  would  not  have  other  nations  know 
how  prevalent  it  is  in  some  sections  of  the 
country.     \^'Iien  we  read  the  story  of  such  a 
lynching  as  that  Avhich  has  just  occurred  in 
Palmetto,  Ga.,  where  eiglit  negroes,  charged 
with   incendiarism,   sure   to   have  a   speedy 
trial,    were   taken    out    of    prison   and   shot 
in     most     l)arbarous     fashion     by     an     or- 
ganized mob  of  a  hundred  men.  we  are  so 
humiliated  that  we  are  ready  to  wish  we  had 
spoken  no   word  of  angry  condemnation  of 
Turkish  massacres,  only  more  atrocious  be- 
cause the  victims  were  more  numerous,  and 
less   criminal   because  the   perpetrators   pro- 
fess   no    Christian    religion.     When    English 
philanthropists  organize  a  society  to  agitate 
against   the   practice    of    lynching     in     the 
United  States   we  can  offer  no  word  of  pro- 
test; for  we  know  that  it  exists,  that  it  may 
break  out  in  a  hundred  places  in  a  year,  and 
that  it  is  merciless. 

Take  this  last  case.  It  was  in  the  Empire 
State  of  the  South,  the  State  which  claims 
more  enterprise  and  wealth  than  any  other 
one  of  the  Southern  States.  It  occurred 
while  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
in  Georgia,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
town  he  was  visiting.  The  lives  of  those 
eiglit  negroes,  under  the  protection  of  sheriff" 
and  jailer,  ought  to  have  been  as  sacred  as 
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tli('  life  of  President  MeKiuley.  Tliey  lind  l)een 
taken  by  the  officers  ol  law  from  their  homes, 
put  under  the  august  protection  of  law,  and 
when  they  were  taken  from  under  the  regis 
of  the  law,  shot  and  hve  of  them  killed,  law 
was  insulted  and  slain. 

What  is  the  difference  between  barbarism 
and  civilization  ?    It  is  chiefly  the  difference 
between  the  rule  of  law  and  the  chaos  of 
anarchy.    There  are  sections  of  these  United 
States  where  law  has  no  honor,  and  w^here, 
therefore,  barbarism  prevails.    In  Connecti- 
cut we  presume  there  has  not  been  a  lynch- 
ing in  fifty  years;  in  Georgia  there  are,  per- 
haps, a  dozen  every  year.    One  State  is  civil- 
ized;   the   other   has   not   yet   escaped    bar- 
barism.   We  here  in  New  York,   where  we 
have  had  no  lynchings  for  many  years,  can- 
not prevent  the  lynchings  there,  for  we  can- 
not,  and   our  national   Government  cannot, 
invade  State  rights.      We  can  only  protest 
our  indignation  and  confess  to  shame  which 
the  lynching  States  put  upon  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

It  is  the  legacy  of  slavery,  the  relic  of  that 
chief  barbarism.  There  are  portions  of  those 
Gulf  States  where  no  man  dares  walk  at 
night  unarmed.  There  are  towns  of  three  or 
four  thousand  inhabitants  that  can  claim 
Three  or  four,  or  half  a  dozen  citizens,  who 
have  killed  their  man  and  not  been  tried,  or 
whose  trial  was  a  farce.  A  negro's  life 
counts  for  nothing  and  a  Avhite  man's  for 
very  little.  The  Church  has  failed  to  teach 
the  sin  of  murder  or  the  honor  due  to  human 
law.  W^hat  duty  have  w^e  who  live  in  a 
better  civilization  ?  No  less  duty  than  in- 
dignant, humiliated  rebuke  and  protest,  and, 
added  to  that,  labor  to  heal  the  barbarism  by 
Christian  education. 

The  Governor  of  Georgia  has  spoken  strong 
words  condemning  this  last  atrocity,  and  he 
has  offered  the  highest  reward  he  legally 
can,  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  evidence 
that  shall  secure  the  first  conviction.  That 
is  well,  but  it  will  do  no  good.  The  man 
who  would  betray  one  of  that  guilty  mob  to 
the  law  would  be  shot  long  before  he  could 
claim  the  reward.  Why,  we  could  not  secure 
a  conviction  for  that  last  lynching  in  Ohio  or 
that  in  Indiana;  and  how  can  we  expect  it  in 
Gv  orgia  ?  The  words  are  good,  and  are  of 
some  use  in  educating  public  sentiment,  but 


that  is  all.       After  all  the  disease  is  in  the 
community,  and  there  the  cure  must  be  and 
nowhere   else.    It    is    a    slow    cure,    nature's 
way,  God's  way.    Perhaps    if  w(!  and  other 
organs  of  public  opinion,  and  th(«  Governors 
of  Southern  States,  and  the  religious  teach- 
ers, can  unite  in  cursing  the  crime,  and  then 
if  the  young  can  l)e  tnught  the  lieinousness 
of  murder,  and  the  honor  due  to  law,  per- 
haps then  in  thirty  years  we  may  discover  a 
slacking  of  the  bloody  impulse,  and  a  higher 
sense  of  the  value  of  white  life  and  black. 
If  not,  then  we  may  expect  that  the  race 
that  now  submits  to  endure  the  larger  part 
of   this    wrong  will  begin    to    protect  them- 
selves from  such  violence.      But  may  God 
find  a  better  way  to  terminate  the  crime  ! 


THE  CLASSICAL   SPIRIT  IN   ART. 

It  is  very  easy  for  the  casual  reader  to  get 
a  wholly  wrong  impression  of  what  consti- 
tutes the  difference  between  the  classical 
spirit  in  art  and  the  unclassical  spirit,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  art  of  literature.  Even 
some  of  our  most  pretentious  critics  have 
shown  that  they  cannot  clearly  distinguish 
what  it  is  that  makes  it  all  but  impossible 
for  the  art  of  Greek  poetry  to  be  reproduced 
in  our  language,  or  for  that  matter,  in  any 
other  modern  language.  The  difficulty  of 
understanding  seems  to  lie  in  ignorance  of 
ihe  Greek  as  an  art  medium. 

Few  men  nowadays  really  know  the  Greek 
language  to  the  extent  of  using  it  as  an  in- 
strument from  which  to  strike  the  choixls  of 
passion,  the  fine  quavers  of  sentiment,  the 
elusive  trills  of  vague  minor  emotion,  and. 
indeed,  the  w^hole  volume  of  infinitely  varied 
artistic  expression  which  is  the  body  of 
poetry.  But  without  such  a  complete  mas- 
tery of  Greek,  he  is  but  guessing  who  utters 
what  purports  to  be  criticism  of  the  true 
classical  tradition. 

Mr.  John  Burroughs  in  a  recent  magazine 
article  goes  into  a  very  interesting  discussion 
of  classicism  and  democracy  in  literature, 
and  he  makes  the  customary  blunder  of 
crediting  the  beauty  of  Greek  drama  to  "  out- 
ward harmony  and  proportion."  Many 
critics  have  said  this  before  Mr.  Burroughs; 
but  it  is  only  a  half  truth.  Outward  har- 
mony   and    proportion    are    in    the    greatest 
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Greek  dramas  the  manifestation  of  inward 
harmony  and  proportion  still  greater  and  in- 
finitely more  fascinating  than  the  all  but 
perfect  literary  body. 

Mr.  Burroughs  calls  Shakespeare  a  demo- 
(cratic  poet— says  that  his  "  art  was  essen- 
itially  democratic  "—but  this,  too,  is  not  a  full 
truth,  as  it  can  only  apply  to  Shakespeare's 
language.  We  might  say  that  English  as 
■compared  with  Greek  is  a  democratic  tongue; 
that  Shakespeare's  diction  could  not  possibly 
-compass  the  formal  artistic  requirements  of 
the  Greek  drama.  This  apparent  "  aristoc- 
racy "  of  the  ancient  dramatic  model  and  this 
apparent  "  democracy "  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  must,  however,  be  referred  not  to  mere 
ipersonal  taste,  but  to  a  profound  linguistic 
'difference.  If  Greek  had  been  Shakespeare's 
language  who  shall  say  that  his  incompara- 
ble genius  would  not  have  used  its  supreme 
adaptability  to  the  highest  artistic  expression 
and  so  rounded  his  dramas  to  that  perfect 
model  of  outAvara  form  which  must  always 
remain  the  despair  of  modern  poets? 

Of  course  it  is  worse  than  useless  for  an 
English  dramatist  or  lyrist  to  attempt  imita- 
tion of  Greek  play  or  song.  It  is,  as  well, 
mere  empty  talk  for  a  critic  to  speak  of  the 
"  classic  "  or  the  "  democratic  "  spirit  of  art. 
Art  is  single,  indivisible  and  stedfast. 
What  was  true  art  in  the  time  of  ^schylus 
or  of  Sappho  is  true  art  now.  There  has 
been  no  change  save  what  may  be  explained 
upon  linguistic  grounds  and  by  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  exigencies  of  expression. 


We  can  give  but  one  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Pope  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Czar's  peace  congress,  and  that 
i8  a  direct  negative  simply  because  it  is  a 
congress  of  secular  Powers  that  have  armies 
and  fleets,  while  he  has  none.  If  it  were  a 
congress  of  Churches  called  to  discuss  the 
question  from  the  religious  side,  the  Pope 
might  most  properly  take  the  precedence, 
and  his  representative  might  preside  over  the 
sessions  as  representing  the  largest  of  all 
Christian  Churches.  But  the  Pope  simply 
claims  temporal  power,  but  possesses  none. 
He  has  a  few  guards,  but  they  are  armed 
servants  and  are  not  recognized  as  soldiers. 
If  Italians,  they  are  liable  to  be  required  to 


serve  in  the  Italian  army.  The  Pope's  Vati- 
can and  Lateran  palaces  are  entirely  within 
Italian  territory,  and  his  rights  and  authority 
there  are  fixed  in  an  Italian  Law  of  Guaranty 
which  makes  his  person  inviolable,  and  gives 
him  certain  other  privileges  of  dignity  usu- 
ally allowed  sovereigns,  but  not  others.  His 
palaces  he  can  use,  but  he  cannot  alienate, 
neither  can  he  alienate  their  libraries  and 
museums.  Of  course,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment protests  vigorously  against  the  Pope's 
being  invited,  and  would  refuse  to  attend  if 
he  were  a  member,  and  other  Powers  would 
follow.  Italy  is  especially  interested  because 
of  the  Pope's  persistent  claim  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  lost  temporalities,  and  his  claim 
would  be  likely  to  be  presented  in  a  congress 
as  one  that  needs  to  be  granted  before  there 
can  be  real  peace;  but  the  congress  will  have 
trouble  enough  to  keep  out  the  claim  of 
France  for  the  retrocession  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  without  introducing  this  other 
question.  It  is  solely  on  the  claim  that  the 
Papacy  is  a  temporal  power  that  it  can  ask 
membership;  as  a  spiritual  power  it  has  no 
right  there,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  cannot 
see  that  it  would  be  really  weakened  by  get- 
ting what  it  asks. 


Theke  will  be  a  widefelt  sympathy  for 
Finland  in  the  irretrievable  disaster  that  has 
fallen  upon  her.  For  some  time  it  has  been 
feared  that  the  progress  of  "  Russification  " 
Avhich  had  overwhelmed  Poland  and  the 
German  Lutherans  of  the  Baltic  provinces, 
and  had  been  tried,  not  so  successfully,  on 
the  Armenians  of  the  Caucasus,  would  reach 
the  little  "  Grand  Duchy  "  of  the  North.  The 
Finns  hoped,  however,  by  steadily  minding 
Iheir  own  business,  being  loyal  to  the  Czar 
and  fulfilling  all  their  duties  as  Russian  sub- 
jects, to  retain  at  least  the  name  that  has 
been  so  dear  to  them.  The  blow  has  at  last 
fallen  and  a  manifesto  by  the  Czar  has  abol- 
ished the  constitution  and  deprived  the  peo- 
ple of  their  national  existence.  No  one  will 
wonder  that  Helsingfors  is  in  mourning  or 
that  there  is  a  movement  already  inau- 
gurated to  emigrate  en  7uasse  to  Canada, 
where,  while  still  losing  their  national  existence 
they  shall  at  least  preserve  individual  lib- 
erty and  not  be  under  the  terribly  autocratic 
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rulo  of."  n  ;;()V(Miiin('iit  in  whicli  they  have  no 
shnro.  It  is  undorstood  tJiat  this  lias  not 
boon  under  tlio  iniliation  of  tlie  Czar  ])ut  has 
b(H*n  due  to  the  intense  Slavism  of  (Jeneral 
Kurapotkine  and  the  indomitable,  merciless 
I'obiedonostseff.  It  gives  an  idea,  however, 
of  what  may  be  expected  wherever  Russia's 
rnle  extends.  Personal  liberty,  local  develop- 
ment, are  terms  absolutely  unknown  to  her 
political  vocabulary.  There  is  to  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  choice,  England  leaves  Hindu- 
stani, Zulu,  Burman  free  to  keep  their  cus- 
toms, so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with 
public  order,  and  the  use  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, teaching  English  only  when  desired. 
That  is,  too,  the  American  and  German  cus- 
tom. Russia  and  France  aim  to  crush  out 
all  independent  individual  development 
Peace,  as  they  understand  it,  means  absolute 
freedom  to  carry  out  this  policy.  Peace  is 
good,  but  it  may  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a 
price.  •'  Russian  Peace  "  may  become  paral- 
lel with  "  Punic  Faith."  America  should  not 
be  entrapped  into  too  strong  an  endorsement 
of  it. 


We  regretted  much  the  failure  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  confirm  the  nomination  of  Congress- 
man Barrows  as  Librarian.  Once  more  the 
President  has  made  an  excellent  appoint- 
ment in  selecting  Herbert  Putnam,  Libra- 
rian of  the  Boston  Tvibrary.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  skilled  and  most  competent  librarians  in 
the  country,  a  book  man  by  his  ancestry,  for 
his  father  established  the  publishing  house 
now  known  as  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  and 
conducted  by  his  brother.  George  Haven  Put- 
nam. The  magniticent  public  library  at  Min- 
neapolis was  his  creation  during  his  seven 
J  ears  control  of  it,  and  his  service  in  Boston 
has  enhanced  his  reputation.  Such  appoint- 
njents  are  in  the  line  of  a  civil  service  whoso 
purpose  is  good  administration  and  not  politi- 
cal influence. 


The  London  papers  are  greatly  interested 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  Only 
n  short  time  ago  he  was  in  disgrace.  On 
every  side  he  was  called  on  to  resign  from 
all  connection  with  South  Africa,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  most  severely  criticised 
for  supporting  him,  while  one  of  the  things 
that  hastened  Sir  William  Harconrt's  reslg- 


nalion  as  leader  of  the  l.iberal  party  was  un- 
doubtedly  the  dissatisfaction  felt  at  his  fail- 
ure to  oppose  Mr.  Chamberlain's  indorse- 
ment of  the  man  who  was  really  responsible 
for  the  Jameson  raid.  Now  this  same  man 
is  hobnobbing  with  the  lierman  Emperor, 
who  lias  apparently  forgotten  all  about  his 
telegram  to  Paul  Kriiger  which  called  out 
the  English  fleet,  and  has  secured  not  merely 
permission  for  a  telegraph  line  and  a  rail- 
way through  German  East  Africa  to  com- 
plete the  Cape  to  Cairo  line,  but  has  ob- 
tained, so  it  is  reported,  an  imperial  guar- 
anty for  the  expense.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  succeeded  in  reversing  the  situation  in 
South  Africa,  utilizing  most  effectively  Krii- 
ger's  Boer  obstinac5%  and  stands  before  the 
woi'ld  as  the  triumphant  apostle  of  African 
civilization.  Such  a  man  is  not  to  be  downed, 
and  while  occasional  mutterings  are  heard, 
for  the  most  part  London  magnates,  polit- 
ical, social  and  financial,  are  bowing  down 
before  him. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  regular  army  the 
President  was  authorized  and  required  to 
appoint  123  Second  Lieutenants.  The  work 
has  been  very  well  done.  This  is  admitted 
even  bj^  those  who  have  most  persistently  op- 
posed the  President's  policy  and  most  severely 
criticised  the  shortcomings  of  the  War  De- 
partment. Great  pressure  was  applied  by 
politicians  who  desired  appointments  for 
relatives  or  friends,  and  there  were  in  all 
more  than  30.000  applications.  Of  the 
]23  men  selecte<l  89  have  seen  service 
as  officers  of  volunteers  or  regulars 
during  the  recent  war,  and  several  of  these 
ure  now  fighting  with  the  troops  in  Luzon. 
Nearlj'  all  of  those  who  have  not  been  in 
the  service  have  been  educated  at  military 
schools  or  at  colleges  where  military  instruc- 
tion is  given,  and  have  gained  places  in  the 
War  Department's  annual  honor  list  of  stu- 
dents who  have  become  proficient  in  military 
exercises.  Several  of  these  are  sons  of  army 
officers,  and  therefore  are  in  some  measure 
fitted  for  the  service  by  associations  and 
training.  In  making  this  list  the  President 
has  been  faithful  to  the  merit  principle,  and 
has  had  due  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
army.    As  he  takes  a  little  rest  in  the  South 
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he  can  look  back  with  satisfactioil  upon  this 
work,  which  was  completed  just  before  his 
departure  from  Washington,  knowing  that 
it  deserves  and  will  receive  the  approval  of 
all  fair-minded  men. 


place  in  the  Philippines,  far  hotter  than  Cuba. 
And  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  the  food  which 
we  have  never  failed  to  find  good  for  many 
years  should  all  be  bad  the  few  months  it  was 
used  in  the  Army." 


The  Mayor  of  New  York  ought  to  be  a 
Ipentleman,  in  the  good  old  meaning  of  the 
word.  But  Croker  has  given  us  a  boor  with 
the  manners  of  a  grogshop  "  bouncer,"  who 
delights  in  browbeating  and  insulting  worthy 
citizens  interested  in  education,  libraries  and 
other  agencies  of  civilization,  which  he  seems 
to  regard  with  contempt,  and  who  brings 
shame  upon  the  greatest  of  American  cities 
by  his  coarse  and  offensive  treatment  of  any 
representative  of  a  foreign  government  who 
is  brought  into  his  presence  or  ventures  to 
approach  him  on  a  business  errand.  The 
Chinese  Consul  now  has  a  place  with  Captain 
Eulate,  of  the  "  Viscaya,"  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  many  others  in 
the  list  of  those  who  have  had  a  disagree- 
able experience  in  the  Mayor's  office.  Croker 
liimself  has  some  knowledge  of  the  customs 
of  deci?nt  society  and  some  respect  for  them. 
He  should  apologize  to  the  Consul  and  then 
give  his  agent  at  the  City  Hall  a  few  lessons 
in  common  politeness. 


On  the  "  canned  beef  "  question  we  have 
the  following  testimony  from  Miss  E.  Theo- 
dora Crosby,  formerly  a  missionary  to  the 
Caroline  Islands: 

"  We  have  had  canned  beef,  boiled,  roasted  and 
beefsteak  (according  to  the  labels),  and  in  my 
seven  years'  experience  in  the  Caroline  Islands, 
where  we  have  to  depend  largely  on  these  very 
thir.gs,  I  do  not  know  of  one  instance  where  the 
meats  were  not  perfectly  good,  eatable,  tho,  as 
'  Armour  &  Co.'  says,  not  particularly  palatable. 
Yet  we  have  used  hundreds  of  cans  of  beef  sim- 
ply heated  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper. 
In  every  case  where  a  tin  was  bad,  it  was  found 
the  can  had  rusted  or  been  punctured  in  some 
way  so  as  to  admit  the  air,  so  that  the  can- 
ners  of  the  meats  were  in  no  way  responsible. 
It  had  not  dawned  on  me  till  that  article  ap- 
peared in  The  Independent  that  the  contro- 
versy was  about  the  selfsame  beef  that  was  our 
standby  for  seven  years  of  my  life  then  and  for 
more  than  two  decades  of  my  fellow  workers.  1 
feel  as  if  '  mine  own  familiar  friend  '  was  at- 
tacked.    The  Caroline  Islapds  are  as  hot  as  any 


...  .If  General  Kios,  as  reported  from  Ma- 
nila, is  ordered  by  the  Spanish  Government 
to  "  occupy "  the  Caroline  and  adjoining 
islands  before  handing  them  over  to  Ger- 
many, we  presume  the  occupation  will  be  of 
a  nominal  sort.  He  will  hardly  be  able  to 
subdue  these  islands  which  have  thrown  ofl" 
the  Spanish  yoke.  We  trust  the  German  rule 
will  be  more  generous  than  is  anticipated  in 
Samoa,  where  they  expect,  if  the  three  chief 
islands  are  divided  between  the  three  Pow- 
ers in  control,  that  the  natives  will  flee  from 
the  German  island,  whichever  it  may  be,  to 
settle  in  those  belonging  to  England  and 
America. 

.  . .  .When  the  Army  mid  Navy  Journal  calls 
for  action  in  the  case  of  Captain  Carter, 
convicted  of  fraud  by  a  court  martial  after 
a  most  careful  trial,  and  declares  the  delay 
in  carrjing  out  the  verdict  of  the  court  to  be 
a  "  public  scandal  "  and  "  an  injury  to  the 
army,"  one  may  regard  the  condition  as  a 
serious  one.  People  will  say  that  some  per- 
sonal favoritism  is  preventing  the  punish- 
ment of  a  brilliant  and  wealthy  and  once 
^'ery  popular  officer.  The  surprise  at  the  de- 
lay is  becoming  painful. 

.  ..  .Our  new  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  .lames  begins  his  duties,  of  course,  with 
a  public  speech,  for  his  duties  are  rather  to 
Ihe  people  of  (}reat  Britain  than  to  the 
Court.  He  cannot  be  prevented  from  jok- 
ing, even  if  A'enezuela  and  the  twisting  of 
the  lion's  tail  are  a  bit  dangerous  topics.  But 
we  judge  that  Mr.  Choate  did  not  break  the 
thin  ice  he  Avas  gliding  over,  and  we  presume 
lie  will  prove  as  popular  a  speaker  abroad  as 
he  is  at  home. 

.  ..  .Governor  Itoosevelt  is  absolutely  righ| 
in  declaring  that  the  fact  that  a  criminal  is 
a  woman  is  no  reason  why  the  law  should 
not  take  effect.  It  is  a  very  painful  thing  to 
have  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  inflicted 
upon  a  woman,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  an 
( xception  being  made  in  such  a  case  as  that 
which  has  been  before  hijn. 
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CUBA  CALLS    FOR   HELP. 

BY     BISHOP     W.     A.     CANDLKR, 
Of  thh  Methouisf  Kpis  opal  Church,  South 

The  readers  of  The  Independent  may  re- 
call an  article  of  mine  published  in  The  In- 
dependent on  December  8th,  1898,  in  which 
i  made  reference  to  the  Roman  abuses  in 
connection  with  matrimonial  and  funeral 
rites.  A  Koman  newspaper  in  Philadelphia 
sent  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Bishop  Santan- 
der,  of  Havana,  and  published  from  him  the 
following  reply: 

^'Esteemed  Sir. — I  received  a  letter  and  the 

article  in  which  you  question  what  Mr.  C. 

affirms  in  The  Independent.  He  says  that 
here  the  poor  cannot  marry  because  they  have 
no  money.  This  is  not  true,  for  they  are  dis- 
pensed from  paying  the  fee.  The  Government 
counted  on  the  offerings  for  marriages,  baptisms 
and  funerals,  but  the  poor  are  always  dispensed. 
With  regard  to  funerals,  he  says  that  they  carry 
th«  dead  on  their  sholders,  which  is  true,  but 
they  do  this  when  they  wish  to  give  a  proof  of 
friendship  to  the  family.  The  cemetery  of  Colon 
has  hearses  for  tlie  poor.  Morning  and  evening 
they  make  the  rounds  of  the  parishes  and  hos- 
pitals in  order  to  collect  the  bodies.  Some  do 
not  wish  their  deceased  relatives  to  go  in  these 
hearses,  and  not  having  money  to  pay  for  one, 
they  carry  their  dead  on  their  sholders.  But 
the  poor  who  are  taken  to  the  cemetery  in  cof- 
fins are  buried  in  them.  As  to  the  splendid 
country  house  of  the  General,  it  is  all  a  joke. 
The  house  he  has  on  Charles  III  square  is  so 
modest  that  few  of  the  generals  have  wished  to 
live  in  it. 

"  I  am  grateful  for  your  defense  of  the 
Church.     Remaining  at  your  orders, 

"  The  Bishop  of  Havana." 

I  submitted  both  my  letter  and  the  letter 
of  "  the  Bishop  of  Havana  "  to  an  intelligent 
g;entleman  in  Havana  and  asked  him  to  give 
me  exact  information,  purposing  to  make 
correction  if  in  any  particular  I  had  been 
misled  to  misstate  the  case.  He  says:  "I  en- 
joyed your  letter  in  The  Independent,  and 
was  grently  amused  at  the  rejoinder  of  the 
'  Bishop  of  Havana.'  "  I  read  Bishop  San- 
tander's  letter  to  an  intelligent  Cuban,  who 
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holds  a  position  of  trust  uuder  the  United 
States  here.  He  interrupted  at  the  end  of 
each  sentence  with  an  emphatic  slap  on  his 
knee  Avith  the  exclamation  "  That  is  a  lie." 
He  says  that  the  only  thing  not  false  in  the 
Bishop's  letter  is  his  allusion  to  the  summer 
palace.  That  indeed  looks  luxurious  from 
without,  but  its  appointments  are  eonsider- 
ablj^  dilapidated.  However,  it  does  not 
weaken  the  force  of  the  contrast  drawn,  for 
It  appears  luxurious  indeed  from  without, 
and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  one  in  a  hun- 
dred but  thinks  it  luxurious  within.  This 
Cuban  gentleman  said  further:  "  Your  state- 
ments as  to  burials,  marriiages,  etc.,  were 
correct."  I  have  questioned  several  and  not 
one  has  ever  heard  of  the  poor  being  "  dis- 
pensed from  paying  the  fee  "  for  marriage. 
1  have  questioned  Cuban  Catholics  and  Cu- 
ban infidels,  and  also  a  Spanish  Catholic. 
The  Spanish  Catholic  was  from  Spain,  but 
he  has  lived  some  years  in  Havana.  He 
says  "  no  money,  no  marriage,"  and  that  the 
least  fee  is  about  $25.  A  Cuban  gentleman 
told  me  that  he  and  his  wife  were  second 
cousins  and  the  priest  forbade  their  mar- 
riage. However,  he  dispensed  the  iniquity 
of  such  a  union  for  the  consideration  of  4 
onzas  gold,  or  about  $68  American  money. 
This  was  in  addition  to  all  other  fees,  and 
was  simply  to  remove  this  "  disability." 

Perhaps  it  was  some  such  lucrative  "  dis- 
pensation "  Bishop  Santander  had  in  mind, 
and  not  a  feeless  form  for  the  poor.  At  any 
rate  I  have  in  my  possession  a  statement  in 
the  hand  writing  of  a  parish  clerk  in  Ha- 
vana which  gives  marriage  fees  as  follows: 

"  For  publishing  the  bans  three  Sun- 
days    $5.00 

"  For    gaining    consent    of    father    and 

mother G .  37 

"  For  performing  the  ceremony  in  ordi- 
nary hours  (7  to  9  p.  M.) 7.50 

"  Total  in  Spanish  gold $19.17  " 

My  informant  says  further: 

"  A  gentleman  tells  me  that  seventy-five  cents 
is  the  lowest  price  for  a  baptism,  and  that  if  a 
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cel'etnony  is  desired  at  a  funeral  the  fees  are  ^4 
to  tiie  Church  and  $.'>  lo  (ho  cenietory." 

He  continues: 

**  The  Bishop  says  '  the  Cemetery  Colon  has 
hearses  for  the  poor.'  This  is  true.  It  is  also 
true  that  some  American  cities  have  hearses,  or 
dead-wagons,  for  dogs,  horses,  cows,  etc.  The 
Colon  dead- wagons  have  two  shelves — an  upper 
and  lower.  Each  shelf  holds  three  bodies,  which 
are  put  in  coffinless  and  carted  off  to  the  ceme- 
tery. Men,  women  and  children  are  all  dumped 
into  one  ditch  and  are  covered  over." 

1  saw  a  coffinless,  shroudless  body  of  a 
man  thus  taken  out  of  one  of  these  dead- 
wagons  and  buried  by  four  negroes.  Then 
I  realized  the  sorrowful  force  hidden  in  these 
words  of  the  Bishop  of  Havana: 

"  Some  *do  not  wish  their  deceased  relatives 
to  go  in  these  hearses,  and  not  having  money  to 
pay  for  one,  they  carry  their  dead  on  their  shol- 
ders." 

These  dead-wagons,  with  the  letters  "  C. 
C.  C.  "  on  them,  are  enough  to  make  a  liv- 
ing man  of  the  poor  quake  after  a  scene 
such  as  I  witnessed. 

My  informant  says  again: 

"In  the  potters'  field  in  Colon  there  are 
sections  where  coffins  are  used,  the  friends 
paying  rent  for  the  ground,  but  even  then  I 
saw  six  colfins  put  in  one  grave,  head  to 
foot,  to  economize  space.  From  this  grave 
a  few  minutes  before  had  been  dug  up  and 
cast  out  in  a  pile  the  bones  of  the  six  occu- 
pants whose  five  years  had  expired." 

Father  Sherman,  a  Jesuit  priest  and  a  son 
of  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman,  recently  re- 
ported to  General  Brooke  as  to  conditions  in 
Porto  Rico.  He  must  have  seen  things  like 
these  in  that  island,  for  he  says:  "The  sys- 
tem of  burial  there  has  been  barbarous." 
Mild  terms,  truly! 

Father  Sherman  further  says: 

'*  The  number  of  illegitimate  children  exceeds 
that  of  the  legitimate.  Concubinage  is  said  to 
be  common  and  is  not  sufficiently  discounte- 
nanced legally  or  socially." 

And  this  condition  is  found  where  Roman- 
ism has  reigned  during  all  these  years  with- 
out a  rival,  with  the  civil  arm  back  of  it, 
and  has  taught  that  marriage  was  a  sacra- 
ment. If  the  fees  of  the  priests  did  not  pro- 
duce this  condition,  will  the  Bishop  of  Ha- 
vana tell  us  why  Roman  insti-uction  has  had 
DO  more  power  to  restrain  licentiousness  and 


l)r()l(Ht  matrimony?  Perhaps  he  will  say  in 
Hic  woi-ds  of  Father  Slicnnan,  "Religion  is 
dead  on  the  island," 

Well,  Romanism  is  mortally  wounded  here, 
if  not  dead.  I  write  within  two  blocks  of  a 
Catholic  Church,  which  until  recently  had 
three  priests  regularly,  assisted  by  five  or 
six  others  from  time  to  time.  I  am  credi- 
bly informed  it  now  has  one. 

A  Cuban  member  of  my  Church,  coming 
ever  from  Key  West,  met  the  priest  who  in 
former  years,  when  he  was  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, had  the  care  of  him  spiritually.  The 
jjriest  had  not  heard  of  his  conversion  to 
Protestanism  and  so  talked  very  freely. 
Among  other  things  he  told  this  missionary 
teacher  that  since  the  war  the  force  of 
priests  was  so  much  diminished  it  was  now 
necessary  for  him  to  serve  108  churches. 
These  were  in  hamlets  and  small  towns. 

The  parishes  in  the  villages  and  small 
towns  will  be  for  a  time  at  least  almost 
priestless  it  seems.  The  monopoly  of  mar- 
riage fees  will  be  broken  up  now  that  any 
minister  of  the  gospel  is  authorized  to 
solemnize  matrinjony  and  that  there  are  or 
will  be  Protestant  preachers  at  hand  to  ren- 
der this  service  without  charge.  The  income 
from  funerals  is  also  a  vanishing  quantity. 
The  State's  Treasury  no  longer  sustains 
Romanism.  W^hat  then  will  support  the 
rural  priest? 

Protestantism  must  come  here  and  come 
quickly.  The  world  has  seen  in  the  French 
Revolution  what  comes  when  a  priest-ridden 
people  revolt  against  both  monarchy  and 
priestcraft  in  the  same  act  of  rebellion,  and 
have  no  better  faith  at  hand  to  take  tlie 
place  of  the  religion  that  has  departed.  Can 
the  possibility  that  such  scenes  might  be  i-e- 
enacted  in  these  islands  fail  to  move  our  peo- 
ple promptly  to  meet  their  responsibility  at 
this  momentous  hour?  Patriotism  as  well  as 
piety  iind  humanity  should  impel  the  Prot- 
estant Churches  of  the  United  States  to 
undertake  at  once  and  on  a  most  libeml 
scale  the  great  work  of  enlightenment  and 
evangelization  here  called  for. 

Cuba  stretches  out  her  hands  for  help. 
Our  Man  of  Macedonia  implores  us  for  the 
Gospel. 

A  general  of  the  Cuban  Army  said  as  we 
were  going  on  the  cars  together  to  Matan- 
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/jis:  "  Cuba  needs  schools  and  the  Protestant 
religion." 

Kev.  H.  W.  Baker,  one  of  the  missionaries 
of  my  church,  opened  work  in  Matan/as 
three  weeks  ago.  He  has  found  eleven  Prot- 
estant members  who  were  converted  while 
at  Tampa  and  Key  West,  but  who  have  now 
returned  to  their  Cuban  homes.  He  has  also 
34  other  ai)i)licants  for  membership.  He  has 
already  a  tlourishing  school,  the  enrollment 
of  which  grows  daily. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  General  Sanger 
and  the  Cuban  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Matan- 
zas,  an  undenominational  orphanage  is  un- 
der contemplation.  It  will  be  Protestant 
but  not  sectarian.  It  is  proposed  to  commit 
it  to  the  management  of  Mr.  Elmer  E.  Hub- 
bard, who  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  an  earnest  Christian.  Mr. 
Hubbard  comes  at  his  own  charges,  relying 
upon  the  Christian  people  of  the  United 
States  to  sustain  him  in  his  work.  A  build- 
ing will  be  put  in  order  at  once  and  the  insti- 
tution opened  at  the  earliest  moment  prac- 
ticable. If  the  enterprise  receives  the  gener- 
ous aid  which  it  deserves,  a  much  needed  be- 
nevolence will  be  established,  the  success  of 
which  will  serve  the  ends  of  humanity  and 
promote  a  pure  Christianity  in  the  com- 
munity. Where  the  reconcentrado  has  been 
and  is,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  orphan- 
age that  would  move  a  heart  of  stone. 

Our  work  at  other  points  is  opening  well. 
No  mission  field  is  more  needy  and  none 
promises  quicker  returns. 

The  heroism  of  Siboney  and  San  Juan  Hill 
will  not  have  accomplished  all  the  divine 
purpose  in  them  until  Cuba  is  enlightened 
and  redeemed.  The  American  people  have 
sacrificed  too  much  for  this  unhappy  island 
to  stop  short  of  its  entire  regeneration.  The 
soldier  and  the  sailor  have  done  and  are  do- 
ing their  w^ork  well.  Now  let  the  churches 
send  the  preacher  and  the  teacher.  And  of 
Cuba  it  will  be  said  soon  to  a  rejoicing 
world,  "Old  things  have  passed  away!  Be- 
hold all  things  have  become  new." 

Matanzas,  Cuba. 


The  English  Baptists,  according  to  the 
hand-book  for  1899,  have  2,697  churches 
with  1,951  pastors;  5,111  local  preachers, 
355,218  members  and  525,533  Sunday  school 


scholars.  The  year's  work  shows  chapels 
with  seats  for  14,532  erected  at  a  cost  of 
over  $350,000,  while  $240,000  was  expended 
in  cliapcl   ijni)r()VO)nonts. 

....The  exodus  from  Roman  Catholicism 
to  Protestantism  in  Austria  is  continuing. 
While  chiefly  political,  directed  at  the  domi- 
nance of  the  Slavic  element  in  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is  thus  far  religious  in  that  it  is  a 
protest  also  against  the  clerical  influences 
that  have  bei>n  manifest  in  the  conduct  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  Its  most  hoi>eful  aspect 
is  its  eneourage^ment  of  liberty  of  thought 
and  action  in  a  country  where  that  has  been 
steadily  repressed. 

,...Dr.  N.  P.  Hillis  has  commenced  his 
services  as  pastor  of  Plymouth*  Church, 
Brooklyn,  jireaching  his  first  sermon  last 
Sunday.  Dr.  Abbott,  it  is  understood,  is  tak- 
ing a  period  of  rest  before  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  his  literary  work.  The  discussions 
as  to  the  New  York  pastorates  continue,  an- 
other pulpit  being  made  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  A.  H.  Evans  of  the  West  Pres- 
byterian Church,  due,  according  to  the  re- 
ports, to  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the 
trustees  on  account  of  financial  questions. 

.  . .  .The  Christian  Observer  says: 

"  When  yon  wish  to  advertise  an  evil,  proceed 
needlessly  to  attack  it.  The  Pope's  condemna- 
tion of  Hecker's  views  (it  is  commonly  report- 
ed) has  led  to  such  a  demand  for  Hecker's  book 
that  the  publishers  have  not  been  able  to  fill  the 
orders.  Sometimes  the  best  cure  for  an  evil 
(especially  an  evil  book)   is  to  let  it  die." 

That  is  an  old  argument,  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Gamaliel,  and  a  good  one.  Supposing  it 
should  be  applied  to  some  other  books.  Pro- 
fessor McGiffert's,  for  instance.  If  it  is 
evil  it  w^ill  die  of  itself  if  let  alone. 

....  Prof.  George  Adam  Smith  gives  his: 
lectures  on  preaching  in  the  Lyman  Beecher 
course  at  Yale  Divinity  School  this  next 
month.  The  lecturer  for  the  coming  year 
has  been  chosen  and  is  announced  as  Dr. 
John  Brown,  of  Bedford,  England.  Dr. 
Brown  is  known  as  the  biographer  of  John 
Bunyani  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  The 
lectures  on  the  Ely  foundation  in  Union 
Seminary  in  this  city  next  month  are  to  be 
by  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  and  the  subject  is 
'  The   Social   Significance   of   the   Religious 
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Revival  in  England  in  the  18th  and  10th 
Centnries." 

....The  nioveniont  in  favor  of  union  be- 
tween the  Reformed  Churches  of  South  Af- 
rica continues.  In  October  last  a  meeting 
Avas  lield  at  llekpoort,  near  Kriigersdorp, 
when  three  Cliurches  w-ere  represented.  All 
the  members  present  were  unanimously  in 
favor  of  union.  It  was  decided,  however,  to 
move  slowiy  but  surely  and  not  to  underrate 
the  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  confessional 
question  and  that  of  psalms  and  hymns 
proved  most  formidable.  It  was  finally  re- 
solved to  hold  mass  meetings  in  the  three 
denominations,  and  then  to  agitate  the  sub- 
ject and  devise  ways  and  means  for  its  con- 
summation. 

....According  to  telegrams  received  from 
^an,  Turkey,  tliere  is  very  great  suffering 
throughout  the  villages  of  that  region.  Dr. 
Raynolds  reports  that  there  are  12,000  souls 
probably  without  food,  and  that  the  number 
will  greatly  increase  during  the  next  three 
months.  South  of  that,  in  the  region  of  Mar- 
din,  crops  have  become  very  meager,  and 
there  is  great  distress.  An  indication  of  what 
a  little  money  will  do  is  furnished  in  the 
fact  that  two  cents  a  day  will  purchase 
food  for  a  single  person.  Similar  reports 
come  from  the  region  of  Zeitun,  where  there 
is  great  destitution.  The  impression  has 
gone  abroad  among  some  that  the  work  of 
relief  for  these  sections  has  been  stopped. 
1 1  is  not  true,  for  Browai  Brothers  &  Com- 
pany ,  of  this  city,  are  still  receiving  and  for- 
warding funds  on  behalf  of  the  Armenian 
Relief  Committee. 

....  Two  Protestant  Episcopal  chaplains  at 
Manila  make  an  earnest  appeal  for  an  Epis- 
copal cemetery  at  that  place  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  interments.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  exacts  fees  which  are  very  burden- 
some, and  altho  an  English  cemetery  has  of 
recent  years  been  alloAved,  interment  has 
been  restricted  to  foreign  residents.  Since 
the  occupancy  of  the  American  army  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  extortion  and  brutality  have 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  chaplains,  who 
have  given  interment  in  the  foreign  cemetery 
in  certain  cases.  This  has  stirred  the  anger 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and  thej'^ 
are  making  every  effort  to  deter  the  people 
by  threats  from  applying  to  the  Protestants. 


It  was  for  a  long  time  difficult  to  secure  the 
land,  but  at  last  land  has  been  obtained  and 
apix'al  is  made  to  churchmen  in  this  counti'y 
to  supply  the  needed  funds. 

....The  rei)reseutatives  of  tlie  Presby- 
terian Home  Mission  Board  in  Porto  Rico 
lind  the  situation  tliere  encouraging.  The 
great  need  represented  by  them  as  by  others 
is  for  the  English  language  and  American 
tea«.'hers.  Tlie  masses,  they  affirm,  are  ac- 
cessible and  the  opportunity  is  very  urgent. 
Naturally  liberal  donations  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  are  perhaps  not  to  be  expected  at 
first.  One  phase  of  the  situation  there  ap- 
peals most  strongly  to  the  churches.  Every 
steamer  brings  in  prospectors  of  all  kinds, 
and  there  is  danger  of  the  people  being 
dazed  with  the  possibilities  opened  before 
them.  In  view  of  these  and  similar  reports 
from  other  fields,  the  Board  calls  earnest  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  financial  year 
closes  with  the  31st  of  this  month,  and  any 
gifts  that  are  to  come  in  for  the  relief  of 
the  debt  and  the  furtherance  of  the  work 
should  be  sent  in  promptly. 

....  Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth,  president  of  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary  (Presbyterian), 
died  last  week  very  suddenly.  He  had  been 
somewhat  poorly,  but  was  not  thought  se- 
riously ill  even  to  within  a  few  moments  of 
his  death.  Dr.  Booth  was  a  son  of  the  late 
William  A.  Booth,  of  this  city,  so  well  known 
in  connection  with  missionary  and  philan 
thropic  organizations,  and  a  brother  of  Dr. 
Robert  Russell  Booth,  of  this  city,  late  mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly.  Dr.  Henry 
Booth  was  for  some  years  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Engiewood,  N.  J.,  and  from  there 
went  to  the  presidency  of  Auburn  Seminary. 
While  not  an  obtrusive  man  in  auy  w^ay  his 
influence  in  the  Church  had  been  very 
strong  and  always  in  the  line  of  liberal 
thinking  and  action.  While  not  sharing  what 
are  known  as  the  advanced  opinions  held  by 
some,  he  has  believed  that  the  wiser  course 
was  to  avoid  ecclesiastical  procedure  in  such 
cases,  and  his  whole  influence,  as  w^ell  as 
that  of  the  seminary,  has  been  for  peace  and 
.Mggressive  Church  work.  His  death  is  a  se- 
vere blow  to  the  Church  in  many  ways. 

In  the  death  of  M.  E.  Strieby,  D.D., 

the  American  Missionary  Association  loses 
its  veteran  corresponding  secretary,  who  had 
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served    it    without,    iutermission    since    1804. 
Until  he   was  eighty   yeai-s   old    ho   did    full 
work,   and   as    honorary   S(H,*retary   the   last 
three  years  hv  had  been  in  daily  attendance 
at  his  office,  giving  his  advice  to  those  who 
had  taken  up  his  responsibilities.  Dr.  Strieby 
was  a  member  of  the  third  class  of  Oberlin 
College,  became  an  earnest  abolitionist,  and 
was  more  than  once  mobbed  for  his  defens<} 
of  the  slave.    He  was  pastor  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, Ohio,  and  the  first  pastor  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Church  of  Sj^racuse,  and  after  build- 
ing up  a  strong  society  of  Christians  who  be- 
lieved in  reform,  he  succeeded  Lewis  Tappan 
as  chief  director  of  the  work  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches  for  the  negroes.      Under 
his   direction   such   institutions   were   estab- 
lished as  Hampton  Institute,  Fisk  and  At- 
lanta  Universities,    and    many   other   char- 
tered colleges   and   normal   schools   for  ne- 
groes and  Indians.    He  was  a  man  of  com- 
manding    physical     frame,     a     convincing 
speaker,  a  man  of  great  tenderness,  strength 
and  wisdom,  and  had  been  the  chief  factor 
in  creating  and  directing   the  work  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association. 

.  . .  .Archbishop  Ireland's  letter  to  the  Pope 
accepting  his  condemnation  of  a  so-called 
Americanism,  and  denying  that  the  doc- 
trines condemned  are  held  by  American 
Catholics,  has  been  published  in  full,  and  is 
in  substance  precisely  what  was  indicated 
by  the  cable  dispatches.  Of  course,  adhe- 
sion was  expected,  and  Ave  may  also  say  that 
the  tone  of  the  adhesion  is  what  was  to  be 
expected.  In  reading  everj^  such  document, 
whether  written  by  Archbishop  Ireland  or 
any  other  prelate  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
AA'hat  strikes  and  cannot  but  offend  a  Prot- 
estant is  the  most  humble,  not  to  say  slav- 
ish, tone  adopted,  which  we  sometimes  think 
Is  even  more  adulatory  and  submissive  than 
that  employed  in  addresses  to  the  Divine 
Being.  Yet  we  ought  not  to  expect  anything 
else  from  those  who  believe  that  as  a  teacher 
of  doctrine  the  Pope  cannot  possibly  err, 
and  that  vox  Papce  vox  Dei.  Only  it  must  oc- 
cur to  us  that  one  thus  addressed  constantly 
In  the  language  of  superlative  adulation 
needs  unusual  gifts  of  divine  grace  in  order 
to  maintain  a  proper  self-judgment  and  that 
humility  of  spirit  which  becomes  even  a  Su- 
preme Pontiff.    At  any  rate  the  tone  of  Arch- 


bishop Ireland's  letter  would  be  far  too  ful- 
some if  addressed  to  any  other  human  being. 
.  . .  .The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  one  of  our  large  denominations,   having 
half  a  million  communicants.  Its  Mississippi 
State  Conference  has  just  been  held  in  Gre- 
nada, Miss.,  and  it  had  to  break  up  suddenly 
for  a  cause  that    would    have    stirred    the 
whole  country  if  it  had  been  a  white  denom- 
ination.   Bishop  Derrick  had  opened  the  ses- 
sion with  a  conservative  address  which  was 
praised  by  the  white  people  who  heard  it  or 
read   the  report.    The  next  day  the  official 
reporter  of  the  Conference,  a  colored  man 
from  Chicago,  named  Charles  Stewart,  went 
to  the  post  office  for  his  mail.    The  assistant 
postmaster  called  to  him  as  he  came  to  the 
window,    "  Well,    old   nigger,    what   do   you 
want?"    The  reply  was,  "Is  that  the  way 
you  address  gentlemen?    I  want  my  mail," 
He  obtained  his  mail,  and  afterward  wrote 
a  registered  letter  of  complaint  to  the  De- 
partment at   Washington.    This   letter   was 
apparently  oi>ened   and  read,   for  the  next 
day  the  assistant  postmaster  met  him  with 
the  words,  "  Parson,  I  am  going  to  kill  you 
for  reporting  me,"  and  then  fired  a  pistol 
shot  at  him,  but  was  caught  and  held  before 
he  succeeded  in  killing  Mr.  Stewart.  The  oc- 
currence compelled   Bishop    Derrick   to    ad- 
journ the  Conference  prematurely,  for  while 
the  better  classes  of  the  whites  regretted  it, 
the  great  majority  of  the  "  cracker  "  element 
rejoiced  in  the  disgraceful  occurrence. 

....Very  amusing  is  the  latest,  probably 
the  final  stage  in  the  history  of  Archbishop 
Vilatte.  He  began  as  a  Catholic,  then  joined 
the  Episcopalians  in  Wisconsin;  then  called 
himself  an  Old  Catholic;  then  got  consecra- 
tion as  a  genuine  archbishop  from  the  Jacob- 
ites, of  Ceylon;  then,  after  a  troubled  experi- 
ence and  flirtation  with  the  recalcitrant 
I'olish  Catholic  congregations,  Avas  heard  of 
a  few  months  ago  in  Wales,  giving  desired 
ordination  to  the  abbot  of  a  Church  of 
England  monastery;  and  now  he  has  gone  to 
Rome  and  made  his  full  submission  to  the 
Roman  Church  and  confessed  his  sacrilege. 
So  ends  a  hovffe  chapter  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  And  yet  this  ap- 
parently official  announcement  of  Vilatte' s 
conversion  seems  to  contradict  a  letter  we 
have   lately    received    from    Dom    Benedict, 
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O.S.B.,  Trior  of  the  Old  Catholic  Benedict- 
ines, in  Cleveland,  O.    He  saj^s: 

"  His  Grace,  the  Most  Reverend  Joseph 
R.  Vilatte,  D.D.,  is  at  present  in  Europe 
in  the  interests  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  of 
America.  He  has  received  into  the  Old  Catholic 
Church  and  ordained  to  the  priesthood  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Lyne,  known  as  Father  Ignatius  of  Llan- 
thony  Abbey,  in  Wales ;  also  the  Rev.  Father 
Iltud,  a  monk  of  the  same  monastery.  Receiv- 
ing also  all  the  sisters  who  are  under  Father 
Ignatius.  He  has  also  ordained  three  other 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  after  re- 
ceiving them  into  the  Old  Catholic  Church.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  Archbishop  to  establish 
a  branch  of  our  Church  in  England.  This  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  High  Church  party, 
who  wish  a  via  media  between  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Papal  Communion.  The 
Archbishop  has  also  visited  France,  Holland, 
Switzerland  and  Rumania,  and  is  going  to  Rus- 
sia before  his  return." 

....About  three  years  ago  the  Interna- 
tional Sunday  School  Convention  established 
a  department  of  work  among  the  colored 
people  of  the  South.  A  superintendent  and 
assistant  Avere  selected  and  since  that  time 
they  have  carried  on  the  work  of  organiz- 
ing Sundaj-  schools.  County  and  State  in- 
terdenominational associations  have  been 
formed,  as  also  township  organizations,  to 
secure  a  larger  attendance  at  the  Sunday 
schools  and  better  teaching.  The  work  is 
thus  missionary  and  educational.  The  mis- 
sionaries have  made  systematic  efforts,  by 
personal  visits,  oral  and  written  invitations, 
and  in  many  other  ways,  to  increase  interest 
in  and  attendance  on  the  schools  and  inspir- 
ing the  teachers  Avith  a  zeal  for  their  work. 
They  have  also  assisted  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  literature  on  better  methods  of  study, 
teaching  and  work,  and  the  promotion  of 
normal  colleges  and  teachers'  meetings. 
State  associations  have  already  been  organ- 
ized in  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and 
in  some  of  these  States  work  has  been  done 
in  almost  every  county.  It  has  met  with  the 
most  cordial  support  on  every  hand,  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  "  open  door  "  is  a  most  en- 
couraging sign.  One  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties has  been  the  ultra-denominational- 
isni  to  be  found  on  every  hand,  but  the 
Tuskegee   declaration   against   it   is   accom- 


plishing something,  and  the  leaders  all  around 
are  coming  to  a  better  comprehension  of  its 
dangers.  The  opportunities  for  the  work 
are  limited  only  by  the  funds  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  department.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  at  the  approaching  meeting  of  the 
international  convention  at  Atlanta  for  th<; 
first  time  here  will  be  colored  delegates 
from  these  State  organizations  in  attend- 
ance. 

.  . .  .The  ritualistic  controversy  in  England 
has  received  additional  impetus  by  the  reply 
of  the  Church  Association  to  the  defiance  is- 
sued by  Lord  Halifax  and  the  Church  Union, 
and  also  by  a  sharp  letter  from  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  in  which  he  calls  Lord  Halifax 
'•  The  ecclesiastical  Jack  Cade,"  but  prefers 
even  him  to  the  bishops,  whose  duty  he  says 
it  was  to  deal  with  the  matter.  Both  the 
protest  of  the  Association  and  the  letter  of 
Sir  William  go  into  consideration  of  the 
historical  significance  of  the  omission  from 
the  Prayer  Book  of  certain  services.  Lord 
Halifax  had  claimed  that  this  omission  was 
not  necessarily  prohibition.  To  this  the  re- 
ply is  made  that  when  the  whole  circum- 
stances are  reviewed  it  is  evident  that  the 
omission  is  prohibition  absolute.  Sir  William 
quotes  from  Lord  Halifax: 

"  We  cannot  admit,  in  view  of  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  England,  that  any  interpretation 
of  the  rubrics  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
can  be  legitimate  which  relies  on  the  principle 
that  omission  to  proscribe  is  equivalent  to  pro- 
hibition  to  use." 

and  then  replies  as  follows: 

"  Was  thei-e  ever  a  statement  either  more  au- 
daciously untrue  or  more  profoundly  ignorant 
than  this?  What  is  it  that  the  most  simple 
view  of  tho  history  of  the  Church  of  England 
teaches  except  that  the  reform  of  the  Church 
was  effected  principally — I  might  say  altogeth- 
er— by  the  omission  from  the  Liturgy  of  the 
superstitious  principles  and  practices  W'hich 
had  hitherto  prevailed  and  which  it  was,  indeed, 
to  prohibit  in  the  future?  This  is  made  clear 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  language  of  the  preface 
to  the  Prayer  Boole  respecting  services  :  '  Here 
are  left  out  many  things  whereof  some  are  un- 
true, some  uncertain,  some  vain  and  supersti- 
tious.' " 

As  to  the  refus.-il  of  tho  Church  Union  to 
recognize  any  other  than  ecclesiastical  au- 
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tlicirity  ill  tho  in.'ittcr.  the  reply  is  inM<l('  tlint 
llir  jtcoplr  of  l<]ii<;I;m(I  roso  ill  tlioir  mij^lil 
againsl  tho  occlcsiasticjil  lyiaiiny  at  tlie 
tiiiio  of  the  Reformation,  and  introduced  into 
the  const  i  tut  ion  of  the  Church  a,  provision 
which  should  hereafter  make  it  imi)ossil)le 
for  ecclesiastics  alone  to  dominate  the  whole 
national  Church. 


MISSIONS. 

The  Japan  missions  are  to  have  a  mis- 
sion conference  in  1000.  Arrangements  have 
already  been  made,  and  it  has  been  decided  to 
hold  it  at  To  Icy  o  in  the  latter  part  of  October 
of  that  year.  A  program  has  been  carefully 
arranged  and  papers  are  to  be  read  .covering  the 
whole  range  of  missionary  activity.  The  con- 
ference held  at  Osaka  in  1883  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. Now  there  are  about  600  missionaries 
of  the  evangelical  bodies  in  the  empire,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  400  at  least  may  gather  in  this 
conference,  which  may  probably  mark  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Christian  missions  in 
the  empire. 

.  . .  .That  Protestant  Indian  Christianity  is  a 
very  positive  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  is  evi- 
dent from  the  announcement  that  a  directory  of 
Piotestant  Indian  Christians  is  being  prepared 
in  Bombay  by  one  of  the  most  influential  In- 
dian Christian  leaders  connected  with  the 
American  Board.  This  directory  is  to  contain 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  leading  Indian 
Christians  in  the  empire ;  sketches  of  the  impor- 
tant work  undertaken  and  done  by  the  more 
prominent  ones ;  lists  of  Christian  associations, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  etc., 
their  office  bearers  and  strength  ;  lists  of  Chris- 
tian educational  institutions,  churches,  espe- 
cially self-supporting  ones ;  classified  lists  of  In- 
dian Christian  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  edi- 
tors, authors,  etc.,  and  a  statement  of  laws  espe- 
cially applicable  to  Indian  Christians. 

....We  see  in  an  exchange  the  statement 
that  "  through  the  recent  hard-won  consent  of 
the  Turkish  Government,  permitting  a  small 
Bible  to  be  published  in  the  language,  whose 
sale  is  not  limited  to  Christians,  many  Moham- 
medans are  now  reading  the  Scriptures."  It  is 
a  little  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  state- 
ment could  possibly  be  made.  The  permission 
to  print  the  Bible  in  Turkish  such  as  is  used 
by  the  Moslems  was  secured  at  least  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  the  Scriptures  have  been  for 
sale  among  Moslems  for  more  than  that  time. 
The  first  edition  of  the  last  version  of  the  Bible 


in  Turkish  in  the  Aral)i<'  «haracter8,  such  as  is 
used  by  the  Turks,  was  a  small  octavo,  and 
the  3,000  copies  were  exhausted  very  much 
(juicker  than  any  one  anticipated,  necessitating 
subsequent  editions.  The  last  report  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  shows  a  considerable 
number  of  copies  of  the  entire  Bible,  of  Testa- 
ments and  of  smaller  portions  as  sold,  pre- 
sumably almost  entirely  to  Mohammedans. 

....In  "The  Gospel  in  All  Lands"  for  the 
current  month  we  find  a  suniinary  of  the  for- 
eign missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  totals  as  given  include  the  figures  for  the 
European  missions,  but  we  deduct  those  cover- 
ing Germany,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Finland, 
Norway  and  Denmark  on  the  general  principle 
that  for  the  most  part  they  include  work  in 
Protestant  cominunities.  Taking  this  basis,  we 
find  there  are  in  the  employ  of  the  society  234 
male  ordained  missionaries,  also  210  wives  of 
missionaries ;  220  ladies,  33  of  them  employed 
by  the  Missionary  Society  and  187  by  the  Wom- 
an's Foreign  Missionary  Society.  There  are 
also  780  native  women  in  the  employ  of  this 
latter  society.  The  number  of  native  ordained 
preachers  is  43G  ;  of  unordained  preachers,  961 ; 
teachers,  1,006,  and  of  local  preachers  and  other 
helpers,  1,2.15.  The  total  membership  of  the 
mission  churches  is  56,884,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  number  of  probationers — 67,967 — 
making  a  total  of  124.851.  The  number  of  con- 
versions during  the  year  has  been  12,445.  There 
are  11  theological  schools,  with  154  students ; 
58  high  schools,  with  4,622  students,  and  1,139 
day  schools,  with  31,382  pupils.  The  number 
of  churches  and  chapels  is  676.  Among  the  spe- 
cial items  attracting  notice  are  the  India  fields. 
In  Northwest  India  alone  the  number  of  con- 
versions is  put  down  as  5,000,  it  evidently  being 
impossible  to  make  accurate  returns.  In  North 
India  there  were  2,164,  showing  a  large  advance 
in  the  work.  In  tho  two  fields  together  the 
number  of  adults  baptized  during  the  year  was 
over  6,600  and  of  children  about  5,600.  The 
records  for  Mexico  are  interesting,  showing  a 
membership  of  about  2,700.  Korea  also  has  a 
membership  of  over  2,000,  notwithstanding  the 
recent  commencement  of  the  work  there.  In 
Japan  the  membership  is  about  5,000.  The 
(3hina  record,  too,  is  extremely  interesting,  the 
membership  there  in  the  five  missions  being  only 
a  little  less  than  20,000,  showing  how  strong  a 
hold  the  society's  work  has  in  that  empire.  An- 
other significant  fact  is  the  ownership  by  the  so- 
ciety of  property  in  orphanages,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, book-rooms,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  over 
$1,320,000,  while  the  estimated  value  of  their 
churches  and  chapels  is  over  $860,000. 
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FINANCIAL. 


CHANNELS    FOR   TRAUE. 

The  work  which  is  now  to  be  done  in  tlie 
harbor  of  New  York  by  the  (iovernment  will 
be  highly  beuetieial  to  the  whole  country, 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that  it  will  still  further 
reduce  the  ocean  carryiny;  charges  for  the 
products  which  we  sell  abroad.  The  East 
Channel  is  to  be  dredged  to  a  depth  of  40 
I'eet  and  a  width  of  2,000  feet  from  the  Nar- 
rows to  the  open  sea.  The  Bay  Ridge  and 
Red  Hook  Channels  are  to  be  made  40  feet 
deep  and  1,200  feet  wide.  The  completion  of 
these  great  projects  will  permit  ships  of  tlie 
deepest  draught  rot  only  to  enter  the  harbor 
but  also  to  pass  into  the  East  River.  The 
River  and  Harbor  Act  authorizes  tlie  malcini; 
of  contracts  requiring  the  expenditure  of 
:,'ti0,500,000  for  these  improvements,  and  ap- 
propriates $1,100,000  for  a  beginning. 

This  projected  deepening  and  widening  of 
the  channels  of  the  harbor  in  which  nearly  (5.5 
per  cent,  of  the  nation's  imports  are  received 
and  from  which  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  its 
exports  are  shipped  to  foreign  lands  is  a 
work  affecting  national  rather  than  local  in- 
terests. Since  1871  the  depth  of  water  (at 
low  tide)  in  the  entrance  channel  has  been 
increased  from  24  to  30  feet,  while  the  maxi- 
mum draught  of  the  freight  vessels  entering 
the  harbor  has  been  increased  from  21  to  32 
feet.  With  this  increase  of  draught  the 
maximum  carrying  capacity  of  the  ships  has 
been  enlarged  from  2,000  to  12,000  tons. 
Since  1871,  and  chiefly  because  of  this  in- 
crease of  freight  capacity,  with  tlie  greater 
speed  due  to  improved  motive  power  which 
the  enlargement  of  vessels  permits  to  be 
used,  the  average  freight  charges  per  ton  by 
steamer  between  New  York  and  Liverpool 
have  been  greatly  reduced.  This  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

1871.  1881.  1891.  1898. 

Flour $8.40  $6.00  $3.60  $2.40 

Wheat 6.32  4.80  2.40  1.92 

Provisions  9.60  7.20  4.80  3.00 

This  reduction  has  been  of  great  value  to  the 
American    farmer,    who   sells    his    products 


n broad  in  competition  with  tho.se  of  other 
hinds,  -And  is  benefited  whenever  the  cost  of 
carryinu'  tliciu  across  the  ocean  is  lowered. 
He  thus  gains  access  to  markets  which 
otherwise  would  be  closed  to  him,  and  re- 
ceives more  for  what  he  sells.  The  size,  and 
with  it  the  (ii'auglit,  of  the  freight  steamers 
is  steadily  iiicri'asing.  'J'liere  are  now  under 
construction  in  Europe  eight  vessels  having 
a  cargo  capacity  of  14,0(K»  tons,  with  a  loaded 
diaught  of  33  feet,  and  all  designed  for  trade 
with  New  York.  It  pays  to  prepare  for  the 
admission  of  such  ships.  Such  preparation 
will  encourage  the  construction  of  others 
drawing  even  more  water,  the  use  of  whicli 
will  further  reduce  carrying  charges.  The 
farmers  of  tlie  \^'est,  and  all  the  people  of 
tlie  country,  have  an  interest  in  the  projected 
improvement.  The  investment  of  $6,500,000 
ill  tlie  work  will  be  a  profitable  one  for  the 
nation. 


PRICES    AND    EXPORTS. 

The  recent  sharp  advance  of  prices  in  cer- 
tain industries  cannot  fail  to  affect  in  some 
measure  our  export  trade  in  manufactures. 
But  the  decrease  of  exports  may  not  appear 
until  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  and  prob- 
ably will  be  iiierelj^  temporary,  because  the 
prices  in  question  will  not  be  held  perma- 
nently at  the  high  figures  which  they  have 
now  reached.  While  the  extraordinary 
groAvtli  of  exports  from  this  country  during 
tlie  last  two  3'ears  was  due  largely  to  our 
abundant  crops,  and  a  very  good  demand 
for  our  food  products  in  Europe,  there  was 
also  a  most  encouraging  and  significant  in- 
ci'ease  of  the  exports  of  manufactures. 
The  increase  of  the  foreign  sales  of 
American  iron  and  steel  products  has 
been  especially  gratifying  and  impor- 
tant. The  annual  value  of  these  exports 
(in  calendar  years),  which  was  only  $18,000,- 
000  ten  years  ago,  rose  to  $62,000,000  in  1897 
and  nearly  $83,000,000  in  1898. 

It  is  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  that  the 
recent  advance  of  prices  has  been  most  no- 
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^vh   15. 

Mar  15. 

$11.50 

$15.65 

18.00 

25.50 

'20.00 

26.00 

'2.10 

2.50 

l.GO 

2.00 

3.44 

4. '25 

tieoable.    The  followinp^  table  sliovvs  llie  ui)- 
wjird  niovemenl: 

Jail  5. 

BeHsomor  pig  iron $10.75 

Hteol  billets 16.25 

Kteel  rails 18.00 

Barb  wire 1.80 

Wire  nails 1.35 

Tin  plate 2.90 

Here  is  an  advance  of  45  per  cent,  in  Besse- 
mer inui  and  of  50  per  cent,  in  steel  billets. 
Such  changes  at  the  base  of  the  steel  indus- 
try' aftect  the  cost  of  production  in  the  fol- 
lowing stages  of  manufacture.    Tliroughout 
the  year  1898  tlie    prices    of    crude    forms 
of  iron  and  steel  and  of  the  leading  finished 
products    were    almost    stationary,     in     the 
neighborhood   of   the   prices   for  January   5 
in  the  table  above.    Such  conditions  favored 
a  rapid  development  of  tlie  export  trade.   But 
in  the  last  two  and  one-half  months  nearly 
50  per  cent,  has  been  added.    It  follows  that 
at  these  new  prices  we  no  longer  undersell 
England  and  Germany  in  neutral  markets. 
For  this  reason  an  order  for  8,000  tons  of 
cast  iroii  pipe  for  Buenos  Ayres  was  lost  last 
week.    On  the  other  hand,  3,000  tons  were 
sold  in  Soutli  Africa.    There  is  much  mate- 
rial still  to  be  exported  under  contracts  made 
some  time  ago  and  based  on  the  old  prices. 
Therefore  the  value  of  the  iron  and  steel  ex- 
ports may  not  be  decreased  for  some  time  to 
come. 

While  the  advance  in  prices  is  due  to  sev- 
eral causes— chiefly  to  a  sudden  and  large 
home  demand  on  works  that  are  engaged 
upon  prior  orders — a  part  of  it  in  some  in- 
stances may  be  ascribed  to  the  exercise  of 
power  by  the  new  combinations  and  to  a  nar- 
rowing of  the  selling  market  caused  by  the 
control  of  various  grades  of  raw  material  by 
these  combinations  or  Trusts.  So  far  as  the 
advance  is  not  warranted  by  natural  condi- 
tions, but  is  caused  by  the  exercise  of  power 
obtained  through  the  suppression  of  compe- 
tition, it  tends  to  disprove  the  assertion 
sometimes  heard  that  such  combinations 
promote  the  growth  of  exports. 


'•  ^:  W.  Scligman  &  Co.  offer  for  sub- 
si  ripl  ion  ;H  OS  and  accrued  interest,  payable 
•Marcli  ;jlst,  $1,000,000  4  per  rciil.  first  mort- 
gage gold  bonds,  i)es  .Moines  Division,  of  the 
Wabash  Railroad  Company,  payable  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1939.  This  road  will  establish  a  di 
rect  main  line  from  St.  Louis  to  Des  Moines. 
It  is  understood  that  the  bonds  were  largely 
over-subscribed. 

....The  Reoi-ganization  Committee  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Pittsburgh  &  Gulf  Railroad 
Company,  Krnst  Thalmann,  chairman,  gives 
notice  that  the  committee  will  undertake  to 
act  only  for  iiolders  of  such  bonds  and  shares 
as  shall  deposit  their  bonds  and  certificates 
for  shares  with  the  Mercantile  Trust  Com- 
pany on  or  before  April  1,  who  will  issue 
negotiable  receipts  for  the  same. 

DIVIDENDS. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company  (pre- 
ferred), quarterly,  1%  per  cent.,  payable 
April  3d. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company  fcom- 
mon),  quarterly,  3  per  cent.,  payable 
April  3d. 

Mergenthaler   Linotype   Company,   regular 
quarterly,  2Mj  per  cent,  payable  March  31st. 
Mergenthaler    Linotype    Company,    extm, 
2l^  per  cent.,  payable  March  31st. 

American  Bell  Telephone  Company,  $3.00 
per  share,  payable  April  15th. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  120 
Broadway  (preferred),  $1.50  per  share,  pay- 
able April  19th. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  $1.25  per  share,  payable  May  1st 

The  Otis  Elevator  Company,  quarterly 
dividend,  preferred  stock,  $1.50  per  share, 
payable  April  15th. 

Coupons  of  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  No.  7,  due  April  1st,  will  be  paid 
on  that  date,  at  tlieir  office,  59  Cedar  street. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 

during  the  past  week  were  : 


BANKS. 


American  Exchange  1765 

Broadway '*iO 

Chatham  320 

Chemical 4151 

Continental Vd3 

Commerce,,   ...   ...     217 

Corn  Exchange 325 

Fourth 182 


Greenwich 180 

Importers    and   Tra- 
ders'  531 

Mechanics' 204 

New  York  N.  B  A...2H}4 

Park 5191^ 

Phenix 110 

Twelfth  Ward 146 


FINANCIAL  ITEMS. 

I^AST  week  by  an  error  the  stock  of  the 
National  l*ark  Bank  was  quoted  at  215.  The 
figure  should  have  been  515. 


Broolilyn    405 

Farmers'     Loan     and 

Trust 140O 

Long  Island  Loan  and 

Trust 255 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 

N.    Y.    Life 


Ins.   and 

Trust 1450 

State 400 

Title  Guarantee 327 

Union 1391 
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INSURANCE. 


THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  THREE 
PER   CENT.   STANDARD. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  made  of  the  presi- 
dents of   the   principal   life   insurance   com- 
panies, apropos  of  the  article  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  last  week  as  to  the  prospective 
rate  of  interest  obtainable  for  twenty  years 
to  come,  wlietlier  they  approve  of  the  adop- 
tion   of   a    three    per    cent,     standard     of 
reserve,    the    following    replies    have     been 
received,     which,    as     will     be     seen,     are 
strongly    confirmatory    of    the    belief     that 
in    the   not    distant    future     that     standard 
must     and     will     be     reached.      We     pub- 
lish    letters     from     the     following:       Col. 
Jacob    L.    Greene,    President    of    the     Con- 
necticut  Mutual   Life   Insurance   Company; 
Col.    A,    George   Bullock,    President   of    the 
State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company;  Ru- 
fus  A.   Weeks,   Actuary   of   the   NeAv   York 
Life  Insurance  Company;  .John   F.   Dryden, 
President  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America;  E.W.  Scott,  President  of  the 
Provident  Savings  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
New  York;  James  W.  Alexander,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the   Equitable   Life  Assurance   So- 
ciety;    Charles    Dewey,    I'resident    of     the 
National  Life  Insurance  Companj^  of  Mont- 
pelier,   Vt.;    Joseph   Ashbrook,    Manager   of 
Insurance  Department,   the   Provident   Life 
and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia;  George 
K.  Johnson,  Vice-President  of  the  Penn  Mu- 
tual  Life   Insurance  Company   of   Philadel- 
phia;    Henry    B.    Stokes,    President   of    the 
Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company;  Morgan 
G.    Bulkeley,    President   of    the    ^tna    Life 
Insurance  Company,  and  Emory  McClintock, 
Actuary  of  the  ^Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  New  York. 

From  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  President  has  handed  me  your  favor  of 
the  13th  inst.,  inclosing  article  which  will  appear 
in  The  Independent  this  week,  on  "  tlie  rate  of 
interest  during  the  next  twenty  years." 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  we  would  say  that 
we  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  by  life  insurance 
companies  of  the  3  per  cent,  standard  in  the  case 
of  new  business.  We  think  it  would  be  well  if 
there   were   legislation    requiring   companies    to 


liold,  in  respect  of  policies  issued  after,  say,  the 
Inst  *)f  .laiiuary,  1IH)0,  a  net  pi'eniiuui  reserve  on 
the  3  per  cent,  basis 
1  am,  dear  sir. 

Very    truly    yours, 

KuEUs  \V.  Weeks, 

Actuary. 

From  the  President  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

I  have  your  favor  of  the  13tli  instant  with 
the  article  therein  referred  to. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  more  completely  express 
my  views  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  assumption 
by  the  life  companies  of  a  3  per  cent,  interest 
basis  for  premiums  and  reserves  on  future  busi- 
ness than  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Connecti- 
cut   Mutual    planted    itself    thereon    seventeen 

years  ago. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Jacob  L.  Greene, 

President. 

From  the  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany of  Worcester,  Mass. 
I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the 
13th,  asking  an  expression  of  my  opinion  of  the 
adoption  of  the  3  per  cent,  standard  by  life  in- 
surance companies.  In  the  clipping  which  you 
send  me  I  notice  you  quote  some  previous  re- 
marks of  mine  upon  this  subject,  and  I  can  only 
say  that  all  that  I  have  stated  there  seems  to 
me  still  to  be  true,  and  my  views  as  there  ex- 
pressed I  now  confirm. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  G.  Bullock, 

President. 

From  the  /Etna  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford,  Conn. 

I  have  before  me  your  favor  of  March  13th, 
which  came  to  hand  during  my  absence  on  a 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  will  account 
for  the  delay  in  reply  to  the  same. 

I  see  no  olijection  whatever  to  the  life  insur- 
ance companies  adopting  the  standard  for  re- 
serve as  indicated  in  your  letter.  Any  measure 
which  goes  to  strengthen  these  great  beneficent 
institutions  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  commu- 
nity. Up  to  the  present  time  the  interest  earn- 
ings of  the  various  companies  seem  to  be  in  ex- 
cess of  the  present  standard,  but  appearances 
indicate  a  gradual  depression  in  rates  of  inter- 
est on  permanent  and  secure  investments,  which 
may  compel  the  companies  in  the  near  future  to 
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protect    themselves    by     adopting    some     higher 

standard  for  reserve  than  that  now  in  force. 
Yours  truly, 

M,    G.    BULKELEY, 

President. 

From    the    'National   Life   Insurance    Company 
of  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Your  favor  of  the  13th  inst.,  inquii-ing  about 
our  views  on  the  interest  assumption  and  the 
advisability  of  all  companies  adopting  a  .*>  per 
cent.  stan(hii'd,  is  received. 

Permit  me  briefly  to  advise  you  in  reply  that 
this  office  is  of  tlie  opinion  that  it  will  be  wise 
in  future  life  insurance  work  to  assume  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  in  the  calculation  of  net  rates 
and  reserves,  and  that,  all  things  considered,  a 
3  per  cent,  assumption  is  a  good  and  safe  work- 
ing assumption  to  adopt. 

We  do  not  recognize  the  need  for  any  radical 
legislative  changes  in  existing  State  valuation 
laws,  as  tests  of  solvency,  and  also  consider  that 
the  requirements  of  sound  practice  will  be 
amply  met  by  applying  such  change  in  interest 
standard  on  account  of  new  business  only. 
Yours  truly, 

Charles  Dewey, 

President. 
From    the   Prudential   Insurance    Company    of 
America,  Newark,  N.  J. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  it  will  be  prudent  for 
life  insurance  companies  not  to  depend  upon 
obtaining  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  3  pei* 
cent,  upon  their  investments  for  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century. 

In  1897  the  Prudential  took  its  first  step  to 
bring  its  reserve  to  a  3  per  cent,  standard  by 
setting  aside  {1^500,000  as  a  special  fund  for  that 
purpose.  In  January,  1899,  it  set  aside  a  still 
further  fund  of  $500,000,  making  the  total 
amount  thus  provided  for  the  purpose  $1,000,- 
000.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  this  company  to 
add  to  that  fund  from  time  to  time  until  its  en- 
tire business  is  brought  to  a  3  per  cent,  basis. 

In  answering  your  question  whether  I  "  ap- 
prove of  all  the  life  insurance  companies  adopt- 
ing the  3  per  cent,  standard,  and  if  so,  how  it 
should  be  done,"  I  have  sufficiently  outlined  my 
views  as  to  the  method  that  should  be  pursued 
at  least  by  the  Prudential. 
I    remain. 

Very   truly   yours, 

John  P.  Dryden, 

President. 
From  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  curtesy  of 
your  letter  of  March  13th.  We  appreciate  the 
opportunity  afforded  for  expressing  opinions  in 


the  (rolumns  of  your  paper.  We  prefer,  however, 
not  to  write  anything  for  publication  at  this 
time.  With  deference  to  Mr.  Alexander,  whom 
we  resi)ect  very  much,  we  think  a  newspaper 
discussion  of  the  subject  is  ill-advised.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  grave  question  of  interest 
has  engaged  the  attention  for  a  long  time  of  the 
able  financiers  intrusted  with  the  investment  of 
life  insurance  funds.  It  is  especially  undesir- 
able that  the  State  legislatures  should  be  urged 
to  legislate  on  the  subject.  Insurance  legisla- 
tion is  almost  universally  attempted  with  an 
'unintelligent  comprehension  of  the  subject  and 
is  the  result  of  prejudice  and  a  desire  to  ham- 
per the  companies.  W^e  have  not  made  a  change 
in  our  basis  of  valuation,  but  have  ascertained 
by  computation  that  we  have  sufficient  assets  to 
change  our  entire  business  to  a  3  per  cent,  basis, 
with  a  handsome  surplus  beyond  that  require- 
ment. Truly, 

J.  ASHBROOK, 

Manager  of  Insurance  Department. 

From  the  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Neic  York. 

Yours  of  the  13tn  inst.,  inclosing  proof  of 
your  article  on  the  interest  rate,  is  at  hand,  and 
I  have  read  the  same  with  care.  In  the  main  I 
agree  with  you  and  the  gentleman  whom  you 
quote  ;  the  question  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  serio'.is  that  life  insurance  companies  have 
to  face  to-day,  and  we  have  been  giving  the  sub- 
ject very  serious  consideration  for  some  time. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation  will  be  met  by  valuing 
the  new  business  written  after  a  certain  date 
on  a  3^/l>  per  cent,  standard  of  valuation,  the 
old  business  to  be  valued  on  the  present  4  per 
cent,  standard.  There  is  considerable  doubt  in 
my  mind  as  to  whether  the  standard  of  valua- 
tion for  the  old  business  can  be  legally  changed, 
as  the  reserve  of  to-day  is  largely  formed  of 
the  reserve  of  yesterday  plus  interest,  and  if  a 
company  has  to  have  a  3  per  cent,  reserve  to- 
day it  means  that  it  must  have  had  a  3  per  cent, 
reserve  yesterday,  and  a  law  changing  the 
standard  of  valuation  on  the  old  business  to  a 
3  per  cent,  basis  may  possibly  partake  of  the 
nature  of  an  ex  post  facto  law. 

l''ours  truly, 

H.  B.  Stokes, 

President. 

From  the  Equitahle  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  United  States. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  calling  our  attention 
to  your  article  on  interest. 

Since  you  have  sent  us  a  proof  before  publi- 
cation. I  suppose  you  want  me  to  speak  frankly, 
especially   as   I   cannot   believe   that   you   have 
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given  personal  attention  to  the  last  paragraph 
of  your  article.  I  am  afraid  the  New  York 
liife  has  pulled  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  your 
Insurance  Editor. 

The  Equitable  raised  its  rates  to  the  3  per 
cent,  standard  iu  189(5,  and  has  done  substan- 
tially all  its  business  ever  since  on  that  pre- 
mium standard.  It  is  our  lead  which  the  New 
York  Life  has,  after  long  delay,  followed,  rais- 
ing its  standard  for  premiums  to  the  Equitable's 
standard  on  the  first  of  March,  1899.  What 
the  New  York  liife  has  been  doing  heretofore 
has  been  just  the  reverse  of  this  conservative 
action.  It  has  continued  on  the  bulk  of  its 
business  to  charge  premiums  calculated  on  the 
less  conservative  4  per  cent,  standard,  and  it 
has  in  certain  cases  guaranteed  to  pay  the  policy 
holder  a  surrender  value  on  the  higher  3  per 
cent,  standard.  This  is  directly  the  reverse  of 
conservatism,  and  the  publication  from  time  to 
time  of  what  its  reserve  would  be  on  the  3  per 
cent,  standard  is  beside  the  mark.  To  any  dis- 
interested actuary  the  first  part  of  your  last 
paragraph,  therefore,  would  appear,  if  you  will 
pardon  me  for  plain  speaking,  as  absurd,  and  the 
latter  pai't  of  the  paragraph  in  reference  to  the 
Equitable  is  substantially  inaccurate  and  cer- 
tainly does  the  very  greatest  injustice  to  the 
Equitable. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  W.  Alexander, 

Vice-President. 

From    the   Provident    Savings    Life    Assurance 
Society  of  Neic   York. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  yesterday's 
date  in  which  you  ask  if  I  approve  of  the  adop- 
tion by  life  insurance  companies  generally  of  a 
3  per  cent,  standard,  and,  if  so,  how  it  should  be 
done. 

This  is  a  subject  which  requires  some  thought. 
As  you  propose  to  publish  the  article  referred 
to  in  your  issue  of  this  week,  I  cannot  under- 
take to  express  my  views  at  length.  Briefly,  I 
may  say  that  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  insur- 
ance manager  that  the  companies  must  prepare 
to  deal  with  a  lower  rate  of  interest  in  future ; 
and  this,  so  far  as  the  question  of  reserve  is  con- 
cerned, would  not  seem  to  be  a  difficult  thing 
to  do.  It  may  be  done  by  charging  a  higher  rate 
of  premium,  or  by  reducing  the  expense  ratio — 
particularly  the  cost  of  obtaining  new  business. 

It  is  on  the  one  hand  a  question  of  economical 
management,  or  on  the  other,  of  higher  pre- 
miums.    Which  shall  it  be? 

Yours  truly, 

E.  W.  Scott, 

President. 


From    the   Penn    Mutual   Life   Insurance    Com- 
pany    of    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Your  letter  of  13th  inst.,  addressed  to  Presi- 
dent West,  who  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  11th 
inst.,  has  been  referred  to  this  department. 
Your  inquiry  is  twofold.  The  first  as  to  the 
propriety  of  adopting  a  3  per  cent,  reserve,  and 
the  next  as  to  how  it  shall  be  done. 

The  decline  in  the  rate  of  interest  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  marked  ;  but  the  assump- 
tion that  the  companies  have  been  unable  and 
are  now  unable  to  earn  an  interest  of  4  per  cent, 
upon  their  net  reserves  is  hardly  sustained  by 
the  facts.  Few  if  any  companies  have  failed  to 
realize  this  rate,  and  in  the  earning  of  this  each 
has  been  materially  aided  by  the  interest  earned 
upon  the  undivided  surplus  of  the  company.  So 
far  as  policies  heretofore  issued  are  concerned, 
it  is  not  regarded  as  probable  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  compute  interest  upon  a  lower  basis 
than  4  per  cent.,  which  rate  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  obtained  during  at  least  the  average 
period  such  policies  will  be  outstanding. 

In  May,  1896,  this  company  so  far  anticipated 
a  reduced  interest  earning  as  to  place  all  poli- 
cies thereafter  issued  on  the  basis  of  3^  per 
cent.,  which  rate  in  our  vi6w  is  very  sure  to  be 
realized  for  many  years  to  come.  No  exception 
can  be  taken  to  the  action  of  those  companies 
which  out  of  abundant  caution  have  already 
provided  for  a  reserve  on  future  business  on  the 
basis  of  3  per  cent,  interest.  While  the  neces- 
sity for  this  assumption  has  not  yet  been  made 
entirely  clear,  we  to  some  extent  share  the  con- 
servative feeling  in  this  regard,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  company  within  a  brief  period 
will  adopt  a  similar  basis. 

If  the  future  business  only  is  concerned,  and 
this  is  all  that  is  likely  to  be  necessary,  the 
method  is  very  simple.  Premiums  will  be  cal- 
culated upon  the  present  basis  of  mortality, 
with  the  assumption  of  interest  at  3  per  cent. 
This  means  an  increase  in  the  rate,  but  not 
necessarily  in  the  cost  of  insurance,  since  this 
will  be  determined  by  the  actual  rate  realized 
rather  than  that  which  is  assumed. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Geo.  K.  Johnson, 
Vice-President. 

From  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  who  is  now 
in  California,  your  letter  of  yesterday,  inclos- 
ing proof  of  an  article  on  the  rate  of  interest, 
has  been  referred  to  me. 

The  legal  standard  of  interest  for  life  valu- 
ations has  always  been  4  per  cent,  in  Massa- 
chusetts  aud   some   other   Slates,   and   of  late 
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years  in  nearly  all  the  Stales.  Until  two  years 
ago  every  company  in  this  country  used  rates  of 
premium  and  standards  of  reserve  taken  at  4 
per  cent,  interest,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
and  even  the  exceptional  companies  carried  on 
some  portion  of  their  new  business  with  4  per 
cent,  computations,  showing  that  they  still  re- 
garded that  rate  as  practically  safe  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  first  company   to  initiate  the  movement 
toward  a  standard  for  its  entire  new  business 
higher  than  the  customary  4  per  cent,  was  the 
AEutual  Life.     And  altho  the  action  of  this  com- 
pany in  changing  the  whole  of  its  new  business 
from  the  4  per  cent,  standard  took  place  only  in 
the  latter  part  of  1897,  its  action  has  already 
been  followed  and  in  some  respects  exceeded  by 
two  or  three  other  companies,   which  transact 
part  of  their  new  business  at  3%  per  cent,  and 
the  remainder  at  3  per  cent.,  one  indeed  claim- 
ing to  have  placed  its  entire  new  business  on  the 
3  per  cent,  basis.     Altho  the  great  majority  of 
the  companies  still  use  4  per  cent.,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  find  that  the  abandonment  of  that  stand- 
ard, first  carried  into  effect  some  fifteen  months 
ago,  should  have  gained  so  much  headway  dur- 
ing the  short  period  since  elapsed. 

The  movement  is  salutary  and  conservative. 
The  holding  of  larger  reserves  adds  to  the 
strength  of  the  companies,  while  it  cannot  add 
iu  the  long  run  to  the  actual  cost  of  insurance, 
as  adjusted  in  the  dividend  calculations,  because 
that  cost  depends  on  external  business  facts  and 
not  on  internal  computations.  Other  things 
l:eing  equal,  when  large  reserves  are  held  the 
dividends  are  smaller  on  policies  recently  issued 
and  greater  on  the  same  policies  in  later  years. 

The  life  companies  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
still  conduct  their  business  quite  generally  on 
the  3%  per  cent,  basis,  and  the  same  is  still 
true  of  some  English  companies,  tho  the  rate  in 
Great  Britain  is  now  generally  3  per  cent.  The 
rate  obtainable  in  this  country  is  lower  than 
ever  before,  and  the  attention  of  the  managers 
of  the  life  companies  is  therefore  more  than 
ever  directed  to  this  important  question.  Your 
present  question  relates  to  the  answers  received 
and  published  by  the  Equitable  Life  to  the 
timely  inquiries  addressed  to  bankers  and  others 
by  Mr.  Alexander  for  the  future  guidance  of  his 
owm  company.  Anj^  sound  business  man  re- 
ceiving leading  questions  of  that  sort  finds  it 
easy,  safe  and  conservative  to  reply  that  the 
most  secure  standard  of  several  under  consider- 
ation is  that  which  provides  for  the  largest  re- 
serve fund.  It  is  clear  that  the  most  undeni- 
ably safe  rate  of  interest  to  be  assumed  as  re- 
ceivable in  future  years  is  the  lowest,  and  the 


majority  of  those  addressed  have  naturally  and 
properly  given  their  judgment  accordingly. 

When  the  present  movement  away  from  the  4 
per  cent,  standard  on  all  forms  of  contract  was 
initiated  by  the  Mutual  Life  a  year  or  two  ago, 
the  downward  tendency  in  the  rates  of  interest 
was  not  so  maiked  as  it  has  been  latterly,  but 
even  then  there  were  certain  advantages  attend- 
ing the  use  of  the  3  per  cent,  standard,  and  its 
relative  merits  as  compared  with  3V^  per  cent, 
were  carefully  considered  from  all  points  of 
view,  the  reasons  in  favor  of  each  of  these  two 
bases  being  duly  entered  on  the  permanent  rec- 
ords of  the  company. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  companies 
were  using  the  4  per  cent,  basis  for  part  of  their 
business  and  nearly  all  of  them  for  the  whole 
of  their  business,  it  was  at  that  time  decided  to 
place  the  new  business  of  this  company  upon 
the  'S'^/2  per  cent,  standard,  leaving  to  future  de- 
velopments to  determine  whether  to  remain  per- 
manently upon  that  standard  or  to  treat  it  only 
as  a  step  toward  the  3  per  cent,  basis. 

It  is  even  now  bj-  no  means  certain  that  we 
have  not  reached  the  bottom  and  that  the  rates 
of  interest  obtainable  may  not  hereafter  be 
greater  than  at  present.  No  one  will  deny  that 
taking  long  periods  together  rates  of  interest 
rise  as  well  as  fall,  and  that  causes  tending  to  a 
rise  may  make  their  appearance  at  no  distant 
day.  At  this  moment  much  floating  capital  is 
becoming  fixed  in  ambitious  enterprises  of  mag- 
nitude, both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere.  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  a  war  involving  the 
great  powers  of  the  earth  w^ould  raise  the  aver- 
age rate  obtainable  during  many  years  to  come. 
I  naturally  favor  every  conservative  effort  af- 
fecting the  business  of  life  insurance,  and  not 
least  among  them  this  movement  toward  in- 
creasing the  reserve  on  the  entire  new  business 
of  the  life  companies,  started,  as  this  movement 
has  been,  so  short  a  time  ago  by  the  company 
with  which  I  am  connected.  Permit  me  to  add 
that  thus  far  the  Mutual  Life  has  been  able  to 
earn  considerably  more  than  4  per  cent.,  not 
alone  upon  its  reserve,  but  upon  its  entire  assets. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Emory  McClintock, 

Actuary. 

Insurance  Statement* 

TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  statement  of  the  Trav- 
elers Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
shows  that  this  old  and  well-known  company 
has  a  paid-up  capital  of  $1,000,000.  The  total 
assets  are  $25,315,442.46,  while  the  total  liabil- 
ities are  $21,200,625.36,  leaving  an  "  excess  se- 
curity to  policy-holders  "  of  $4,105,817.10.  The 
statistics  show  that  the  life  insurance  in  force 
at  present  is  $97,352,821.00,  while  the  new  life 
insurance  written  during  the  past  year  was  $16,- 
087,551.  This  company  has  returned  $1,254,- 
500.81  to  its  policy-holders  in  the  Accident  De- 
partment during  the  year  1898,  and  since  the 
year  1864  (the  company  was  chartered  in  1863) 
there  has  been  returned  to  policy-holders  $22,- 
464,596.75.  This  showing  is  very  gratifying  to 
all  who  hold  policies  in  the  company,  and  is  en- 
couraging to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
extension  of  life  insurance  business  in  legiti- 
mate and  wise  ways.  The  President  of.  the 
Travelers  is  Mr.  James  G.  Batterson. 
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PEBBLES. 

TiiE  fool  and  his  liaiinels  are  soon  jmrted. 
— Chicago  Daily  Neios. 

....It  might  be  in  order  now  to  investigate 
the  expenditures  made  in  investigating  the  war 
expenditures. — The  Evening  News,  Detroit. 

...."These  horseless  carriages  are  great 
things."  "  Yes,  indeed.  I  had  one  once."  "  What 
did  you  do  with  it?"  "Outgrew  it." — Jewish 
Comment. 

.  . .  .Professor  (at  last  lecture  of  the  term)  : 
"  The  examination  papers  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer.  Are  there  any  questions  to  be 
asked  on  the  examinations?"  Voice  (from  the 
rear):  "Who's  the  printer?" — Yale  Record. 

.  . .  .When  next  George  Dewey  came  on  deck 
His  eye  was  somewhat  brighter, 
He  bore  a  well  formed  rubber  stamp 
Inscribed  "  Returned  to  Writer !  " 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

.  . .  .Primus:  "  That  humorous  friend  of  yours 
has  remarkable  self-control,  hasn't  he? "  Se- 
cundus:  "Why  so?"  Primus:  "I  notice  he 
hasn't  written  "a  take-off  on  '  The  White  Man's 
Burden.'  " — Wrinkle. 

Merchant  Tailor:  "  Shirtings?  Yes,  sir.  How 
would  you  like  to  have  them  made  up?  In  this 
style?"  Customer:  "  xliat's  all  right,  only  I'd 
like  to  have  a  little  better  quality  of  linenings 
in  the  collarings  and  cuflSngs." — Chicago  Trib- 
une. 

.  . .  ."  Oh,  Georgie  !  Who  opened  the  canary's 
cage?"  "I  did.  You  told  me  a  little  bird 
was  a-whispering  to  you  when  I  was  naughty, 
so  I  knew  it  must  be  him,  as  there  was  no  other 
little  bird  about.  So  I  opened  the  cage  and  the 
cat's  eaten  him.  That's  wot  he's  got  for  telling 
on  me." — Stray  Stories. 

UNCLE   SAM,   LOQUITUR. 

.  . .  .Investigation  is  vexation. 
Expansion  is  as  bad, 
McKinley's  make-up  puzzles  me, 
And  Alger  drives  me  mad. 

— Life. 

...  .Is  there  no  real  critic  on  these  shores 
Yet  to  be  found?     O  tempora,  O  mores! 
How  shall  they  judge,  who  measure  all  by 

rule. 
While    Genius,    for    them,    might    dwell    in 

Thule? 
'Tis  quality  not  quantity  that  decides 
The    merit   of    such    work    as    mine — Quid 

rides? 
When  will  they  learn  the  truth  that  each 

great  writer 
Of  prose  or  poetry — non  fit — nascitur? 
When    cease   to   sneer   with   condescending 

smile 
At  Woman — verium  et  mutabile? 
Yet  why  should  I  the  critics  heed?     What- 

e'er 
They  say,  'tis  mine — aequam  mentem  serv- 

are. 
My  place  among  the  Immortals  is  secure, 
'Tis  mine, — divino  ac  humano  jure. 
I  feel  within  my  breast  the  sacred  fire. 
And  I — I  know  it — non  omnis  moriar. 
Already  on  Parnassus'  sacred  slope 
I  dwell  with  Melpomene  and  Calliope. 
No  marble  tomb  I  crave,  no  trophies  pious, 
My  monument  is — aere  perennius. 

— Longman^s  Magazine. 


PUZZLES. 

CONDI  (ri:i)   I5Y   VIKCIMA   DOANE. 

I\m:  the  best  set  of  answers  (o  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  Macaiihiy's  "  Essay  on 
Milton." 

NOVEL   ACROSTIC. 

All  of  the  words  described  contain  the  same 
number  of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed,  and 
written  one  below  another,  one  of  the  rows  of 
letters,  reading  downward,  will  spell  the  name 
of  a  celebrated  alchemist. 

Reading  across:  1,  The  heading  of  a  chapter; 
2,  seriousness ;  3,  pertaining  to  a  certain  king 
of  Phrygia ;  4,  violent ;  5,  peaceful ;  (>,  differ- 
ent from  others ;  7,  a  famous  Venezuelan  gen- 
eral and  statesman  ;  8,  a  kind  of  coarse  twilled 
cotton  stuff ;  9,  to  utter  words  hastily  and  in- 
distinctly ;   10,  a  kind  of  seasoning. 

CONNECTED   DIAGONALS. 

1      .       .       .       . 
*      •       •       • 


I.  Upper  Block  ;  reading  across  only;  1,  An 
imaginary  being  ;  2,  melody  ;  3,  three  goddesses  ; 
4,  hasten  ;  5,  a  city  of  France. 

II.  Left-hand  Block;  1,  An  old  English 
coin ;  2,  an  engraver's  tool ;  3,  an  inmate  of 
Squeers's  house ;  4,  to  drudge ;  5,  iniquity. 

III.  Right-hand  Block;  1,  An  African 
region  ;  2,  helps ;  3,  a  strip  of  wood  fastened  on 
tiansversely  to  give  strength  ;  4,  to  sound  loudly 
and  somewhat  harshly ;  5,  to  wave. 

IV.  Lower  Block;  1,  Discharges ;  2,  to 
oust ;  3,  a  color ;  4,  information  arranged  in 
tabular  form :  5,  to  write  or  speak  in  a  dull, 
tedious  way. 

From  1  to  2,  a  famous  inventor ;  from  3  to  4, 
a  queen  of  romance. 

charade. 

To  tell  the  truth  we  all  should  try  ; 

In  every  place,  at  every  time ; 
Yet  in  my  first  if  we  should  lie 

It  never  would  be  thought  a  crime. 

Why,  even  the  immortal  George, 
Who  sure  in  truthfulness  excelled, 

Was  by, stern  fate  at  Valley  Forge 
To  lie  within  my  first  compelled. 

My  last  asserts  religion's  claims ; 

The  godly  all  its  summons  heed ; 
To  save  us  from  devouring  flames 

Its  tongue  is  lifted  loud  indeed. 

Of  course  you'll  find  my  total  quickly, 
Altho  with  rimes  he's  coated  thickly. 

JENNIE  BETTS  HARTSWICK. 

ANSWERS   TO    PUZZLES    OF   MARCH    9th. 

Charadk. — Goldsmith. 

CuRRENCv,  Weights  and  Measures. — 1,  Wash- 
ing-ton ;  2,  cent-re ;  .3.  chain-shot ;  4,  winding- 
sheet  ;  5.  hand-some ;  6,  fathom-able ;  7.  Peter's- 
pence ;  8,  club-foot ;  9,  ingrain  ;  10.  wise-acre  ; 
11.  drop-scene  r  12.  pro-pound ;  13,  line-age ;  14, 
driving-rod  ;  15,  cord-ate  ;  16,  mill-race  ;  17,  link- 
boy  ;  IS,  minute-hand  ;   19,  eagle-t. 
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PERSONALS. 

FiiKDERicK  (j.  Baiuiadoes,  a  wealthy  col- 
ored man  who  died  iu  Washington  a  few  weeks 
ago,  left  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  to  re- 
ligious, charitable  and  educational  institutions 
which  vveie  established  for  the  benefit  of  his 
race.  Among  those  who  receive  considerable 
bequests  are  three  homes  for  the  aged,  six 
churches  of  various  denominations,  and  six  col- 
leges or  institutes — Hampton,  Tuskegee,  Wil- 
berforce,   Livingstone,   Lincoln  and   Manassas. 

....  Senor  Don  Francisco  Silvela,  the  new 
I'reniier  of  Spain,  is  an  eloquent  orator,  and 
was  Minister  to  France  some  years  ago.  In 
1897  he  was  the  leader  of  the  political  group 
known  as  the  dissident  Conservatives.  His  pol- 
icy, as  set  forth  in  January  last,  calls  for  the 
development  of  Spain's  industrial  resources, 
electoral  reform,  the  establishment  of  a  Minis- 
try of  Public  Works  and  Commerce,  an  increase 
of  indirect  taxes,  and  the  exclusion  of  politics 
from  the  administration  of  justice. 

....Mr.  liuskin's  eightieth  birthday  was  re- 
cently celebrated  at  Brantwood.  It  is  reported 
that  he  seemed  quite  happy  and  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  many  expressions  and  tokens  of 
regard  which  he  received.  "  It  is  our  hope  and 
prayer,"  said  the  Ruskin  Societies  in  their  let- 
ter of  congratulation,  '*  that  the  joy  and  peace 
you  have  brought  to  others  may  return  in  full 
measure  to  your  own  heart,  filling  it  with  the 
peace  which  comes  from  the  love  of  God  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  love  of  your  fellow  men." 

....  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi,  the  young  priest- 
composer,  who  has  been  called  "  the  Wagner  of 
church  music,"  and  whose  fourth  oratorio, 
'*  The  Resurrection,"  was  heard  a  few  weeks 
ago  at  Milan,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ambrose,  is 
twenty-six  years  old,  and  was  educated  in 
music  by  his  father  and  at  the  Institute  of  St. 
Cecilia.  He  declined  a  professorship  in  the 
Conservatory  of  Parma.  A  majority  of  his 
compositions  were  written  in  Venice.  He  is 
now  musical  director  at  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and 
his  four  oratorios  and  other  works  are  exciting 
great  interest  in  Italy. 

....Returning  to  this  country  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  way  of  England  from  his  field  of  serv- 
ice in  Buenos  Ayres,  Elder  Westphal,  a  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  missionary,  became  acquainted 
with  Captain  Norman,  a  wealthy  Englishman, 
and  invited  him  to  attend  the  General  Confer- 
.once  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  which  was 
lield  last  week  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  The  in- 
vitation was  accepted.  At  the  Conference  Cap- 
tain Norman  v^-as  so  impressed  by  the  doctrines 
brought  to  his  attention  and  by  the  earnestness 


of  the  delegates  that  he  gave  to  the  Church 
.$400,000,  half  of  which  will  be  used  in  support 
of  missions  in  India,  Australia  and  South 
America. 

....  In  last  week's  list  of  the  victims  of  the 
Christian  Science  delusion  were  Mrs.  Frederick 
C.  Ellis  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  the  wife  of 
Col.  Charles  C.  Rivers  of  Chelsea,  Mass.  While 
riding  on  her  bicycle  Mrs.  Ellis  was  run  down 
and  severely  hurt  by  runaway  horses.  Two 
physicians  attended  her,  but  before  they  had 
ascertained  what  her  injuries  were  they  were 
dismissed  by  her  husband,  a  prominent  Chris- 
tian Scientist,  who  declared  that  she  had  suf- 
fered no  injury  whatever.  She  died  a  few  hours 
later.  A  physician  had  been  summoned  to  at- 
tend Mrs.  Rivers,  who  was  suffering  from  par- 
alysis, and  he  was  confident  that  she  would  re- 
cover. He  was  displaced  by  Scientist  "  heal- 
ers," and  she  lived  but  a  few  days. 

...  .Rear- Admiral  George  W.  Melville,  whose 
comments  upon  the  Naval  Personnel  act  were 
published  in  The  Independent  last  week,  has 
been  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Navy  since  1887, 
and  the  navy  owes  much  to  his  technical  knowl- 
edge, good  judgment  and  ingenuitj'.  But  it  is 
not  only  as  a  designer  and  maker  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  war  ships  that  he  has  shown  his  abil- 
ity. He  has  been  an  intrepid  explorer  of  the 
polar  regions.  His  experience  in  the  "  Jean- 
nette "  with  De  I^ong,  his  retreat  from  the 
wrecked  vessel  through  Siberian  wastes,  his  re- 
markable search  for  the  bodies  of  De  Long  and 
his  companions,  and  his  voyage  to  the  rescue  of 
the  dying  men  at  Cape  Sabine  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
history   of  Arctic  exploration. 

.  . .  .Major  -Jesse  M.  Lee,  whose  searching  but 
courteous  cross-examination  of  witnesses  be- 
fore the  military  court  which  is  inquiring  as  to 
the  army's  beef  has  attracted  attention,  entered 
the  army  as  a  private  in  1861,  served  for  many 
years  in  the  i-egular  infantry  on  the  frontier, 
and  is  known  as  a  friend  of  the  Indian  and  the 
negro.  Wliile  he  was  acting  as  agent  for  the 
Clieyennes  and  Arapahoes  he  exposed  a  job  by 
which  these  Indians  had  been  robbed  of  $60,- 
000.  During  the  recent  war  he  recruited  a 
regiment  of  colored  immunes,  and  urged  that 
all  the  officers  of  it  should  be  negroes,  in  order 
that  the  colored  soldiers,  in  whom  he  had  great 
confidence,  might  have  full  opportunity  to  show 
what  they  could  do,  without  any  race  division 
of  responsibility.  Those  who  know  him  say 
that  in  the  beef  investigation  he  is  moved  only 
by  his  regard  for  the  rank  and  file  and  his 
hatred  of  wrong. 
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The  Democratic  party  con- 
The  Jefferson    ^inues  to  be  disturbed  by  the 

battle  of  the  Jefiferson  din- 
ners in  New  York.  After  declining  to  attend 
the  dinner  (at  $10  a  plate),  which  was 
planned  by  Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  Perry  Bel- 
mont, Mr.  Bryan  sent  to  the  latter  a  long 
political  letter,  at  the  close  of  which  he  re- 
marked that  "  no  party  advantage  is  to  be 
derived  frojn  the  political  communion  of 
Jeffersonian  Democrats  who  stand  by  the 
Chicago  platform,  with  the  Republican  allies 
who  masquerade  as  Democrats  between 
campaigns  in  order  to  give  more  potency  to 
their  betrayal  of  Democratic  principles  on 
election  day."  Stopping  for  a  moment  to 
sue  a  Bryan  newspaper  in  New  York  for 
libel,  Mr.  Belmont  proceeded  to  answer  Mr. 
Bryan  at  great  length  and  with  much  acri- 
mony, and  also  forwarded  a  book  full  of  his 
speeches  on  the  currency  issue.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Mr.  Bryan  telegraphed  that  he 
would  attend  the  one-dollar  dinner  of  the 
Silver  Democrats.  In  the  West  Senator 
Teller  commended  Bi*yan's  course,  and 
prominent  Gold  Democrats  declared  that  if 
Bryan  should  be  nominated  in  1900  they 
would  beat  him  again.  Great  preparations 
for  the  two  banquets  are  in  progress.  The 
"  menu  "  for  the  ten-dollar  dinner  contains 
an  abundance  of  French,  accompanied  by  a 
generous  list  of  costly  wines.  With  this  is 
<}onti'asted  the  stem  simplicity  of  the  dollar- 
dinner  "  bill  of  fare,"  wholly  in  English,  free 
from  wine,  and  containing  such  dishes  as 
the  following: 

'•  Roast  beef,  New  England  stj'Ie. 

Potatoes,  American  style. 

Roast  chicken,  T.  Jefferson  style." 
The  first  is  to  be  held  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  on  April  13tb,  and  the  1,100 


seats  on  the  main  floor  have  been  taken. 
The  dollar-dinner  will  be  eaten  on  the  19th 
in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  and  not  less 
than  3,000  will  be  present.  Within  the  last 
two  or  three  days  the  character  and  purpose 
of  it  have  been  modified.  It  is  to  be  a  non- 
partisan Workingmen's  Jeffersonian  Dinner. 
Sixteen-to-one  silver  has  been  laid  aside,  and 
guests  will  be  welcomed  who  are  devoted  to 
"  the  best  interests  of  humanity "  and  op- 
posed to  "  the  forces  which  make  for  evil." 
The  movement  is  also  regarded  by  the  au- 
thors of  it  as  a  protest  against  "plutocracy. 
Bishop  Potter  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  are 
among  those  who  will  be  invited  to  act  as 
Vice-presidents,  and  Mr.  Oliver  H.  P.  Bel- 
mont, a  brother  of  Mr.  Perry  Belmont,  will 
be  one  of  the  guests. 


The  testimony  recently  tak- 

The  Beef  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  Army  Beef  Court 

Investieation.         „  ^        •       v,       r.  1 

*•  of  Inquiry  has  been  simply 

cumulative  as  showing  the  bad  quality  of 
the  canned  roast  beef  and  the  sickness 
caused  by  the  use  of  it.  The  comment  of 
conservative  journals  is  that  abundant  proof 
in  support  of  General  Miles's  charges  has 
been  obtained,  and  that  the  time  for  fixing 
the  responsibility  has  come.  The  suggestion 
lias  repeatedly  been  made  that  General 
Eagan  (who  was  tried  for  another  offense) 
should  now  be  court-martialed  for  having 
supplied  this  perilous  stuff  to  the  soldiers. 
Governor  Roosevelt  testified  on  the  25th  inst, 
showing  that  the  canned  roast  beef  was  so 
had  that  he  and  his  men  could  not  use  it 
.'ifter  the  first  trial,  which  caused  illness.  It 
was  "  utterly  and  hopelessly  bad,  an  utterly 
unfit  and  unwholesome  ration."  All  the  of- 
ficers he  had  talked  with  were  of  one  opin- 
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ion  nbont.  it.  lie  had  liked  the  rot"  rigor  a  ted 
l>eef,  but  the  meu  had  diarrhea  after  eatiiii? 
it  and  said  it  must  have  been  "physicked." 
He  had  made  reports  concerning  the  food  in 
July  and  September.  These  have  not  been 
published.  They  were  turned  over  to  the 
War  Inquiry  Commission.  While  the  testi- 
mony as  to  the  alleged  use  of  chemicals  on 
the  refrigerated  beef  is  not  conclusive,  thero 
has  been  much  suggestive  circumstantial 
evidence.  Many  have  testified  that  the  beef 
had  a  peculiar  odor  and  taste,  and  that  they 
wondered  whether  it  had  not  been  chem- 
ically treated.  It  is  admitted  by  the  packers 
that  chemicals  were  used  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  beef  for  export.  Dr.  Murdoch,  a 
chemist  in  the  Chicago  Health  Department, 
testified  that  he  had  found  in  cans  of  roast 
beef  a  low  grade  of  beef  which  had  been 
boiled,  and  with  it  much  salt  and  saltpetre. 
From  four  pounds  of  this  beef  the  quantity 
of  beef  extract  obtained  by  boiling  in  a  re- 
tort was  so  small  that  it  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. Examining  samples  of  refriger- 
a.ted  beef,  the  source  of  which  he  did  not  dis- 
close, he  had  found  them  coated  with  boracic 
and  salicylic  acids.  Just  before  going  to  Cuba 
Secretary  Alger  issued  a  remarkable  order. 
Some  time  ago,  while  Inspector-General 
Breckenridge  was  collecting  evidence  con- 
cerning the  beef,  he  was  suddenly  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  on  a  long  tour  of  inspection. 
Even  there  he  found  bad  canned  beef.  After 
his  departure  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garlington 
of  the  Inspection  Department  made  an  in- 
quiry about  the  beef.  The  new  order  ap- 
pears to  have  been  issued  because  of  their 
attempts  to  prevent  the  issue  of  unwhole- 
some food  to  the  troops.  It  provides  that  no 
chief  or  acting  chief  of  staff  corps  shall  be 
detailed  to  any  duty  by  any  authority  (ap- 
parently meaning  the  commanding  general) 
without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
War. 


The  victories  south   of  Ma- 

The  Filipinos    ^.j^  ^^^^  ^^^^  followed  by 

Retreating:. 

**       an    advance    to    the    north, 

which   is   driving  the    Filipinos   back   upon 

their    headquarters    at    Malolos,     and    can 

scarcely    fail    to    end   active  resistance  to 

American    occupation.      General    Otis     had 

been   quietly   maturing   his   plans,   keeping 


them,  however,  so  secret  that  at  the  very 
time  the  troops  were  leaving  their  camps  it 
was  thought  the  advance  would  not  tak<' 
place  for  some  days.  The  Filipino  forces, 
estimated  to  number  about  30,000  men,  were 
centered  at  Malabon,  where,  according  to  re- 
ports by  foreigners  coming  through  the 
lines,  they  intended  to  make  their  hardest 
fight.  The  plan  was  to  cut  their  army  again 
in  two  and  shut  up  the  larger  section  in 
Malabon,  where  with  the  aid  of  the  fleet  it 
could  easily  be  captured.  Accordingly,  ad- 
vance was  made  on  Saturday,  and  the  towns 
of  Novaliches,  San  Francisco  del  Monte  and 
Maraquina  were  taken,  and  the  railroad  se- 
cured to  Caloocan.  This  advance  was 
through  the  jungle,  in  many  places  quite 
dense,  and  across  a  river.  The  Filipinos  had 
covered  almost  the  entire  section  with 
trenches  and,  as  our  troops  advanced,  held 
their  fire  and  aimed  low,  doing,  however, 
comparatively  little  execution.  The  Amer- 
icans rushed  to  the  attack  fiercely,  and  in 
each  case  the  Filipinos  turned  and  fled,  leav- 
ing some  very  strong  positions  undefended. 
The  plan  of  turning  the  Filipino  flank  failed 
on  account  of  the  difliculty  In  crossing  the 
river,  which  gave  the  insurgents  time  to 
withdraw  in  the  direction  of  Polo,  setting 
the  city  on  fire  as  they  left  it.  The  two 
brigades,  commanded  by  Generals  Wheaton 
and  McArthur,  united  in  the  capture  of  Ma- 
linta,  meeting  some  of  the  Filipinos  on  their 
retreat  from  Malabon.  The  advance  on 
Monday  was  made  toward  Polo,  which  in 
turn  was  deserted  and  burned  by  the  Fili- 
pinos. This  brought  the  troops  over  more 
than  a  third  of  the  way  toward  Malolos,  and 
the  hardest  part  of  the  way  through  the  jun- 
gle and  across  the  rivers.  The  whole  ad- 
vance was  conducted  most  successfully. 
General  Otis  directed  the  operations  from 
Manila  by  means  of  the  signal  service,  which 
was  kept  close  up  to  the  firing  line.  At  the 
same  time  the  ambulance  corps  and  the  com- 
missary department  were  so  close  that  the 
wounded  were  speedily  cared  for,  and  all 
possible  relief  was  given  to  the  soldiers 
affected  by  the  intense  heat  and  wearied 
with  the  diflacult  march  through  the  jungle. 
The  fleet  also  did  good  service,  bombarding 
the  insurgent  camp  and  supplying  excellent 
assistance  by  its  surgeons  and  nurses.    The 
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Filipinos    fought    bravely,    and    manifested  day   evening   llio    Filipinos,    under   the   per- 

considerable  skill,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  pres-  sonal  command  of  Aguinaldo,   were  in  full 

ence  of  a  large  number  of  Spanish  soldiers  retreat,  and  the  advance  guard  of  the  Amer- 

and  officers,  who  had  secured  release  from  icans  was  within  seven  miles  of  Malolos. 


imprisonment     by     joining     the     insurgent  The   riots   in   which   several   of   the 

army.    The  losses  for  the  first  two  days  are  "  ^'     Havana    policemen    lost   their    lives 

reported  as  45  killed,  among  them  Colonel  were  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  planned  by 

Egbert,     of    the    22d     Regulars,     and     145  a  band  of  negro  criminals,  called  Nauigos, 

woyrj-ded.    ^c^cp^^i^ing  to  the  reports  on  Mod-  who  set  out  to  intimidate  the  new  police- 
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mon  aud  l)ronk  up  Ihe  forc'c.  Four  of  their 
victims  were  assassinated  in  the  night  while 
on  duty,  by  murderers  who  crept  up  to  them 
and  killed  them  with  knives.  One  of  the 
wounded  policemen  is  Jos6  Estrampes,  a 
captain  In  the  force,  who  was  a  colonel  in 
the  Cuban  Army  and  chief  of  artillery  under 
the  late  General  Garcia.  The  policemen 
showed  much  courage,  and  their  assail- 
ants have  probably  been  convinced  that 
they  cannot  be  driven  from  the  city  or  from 
their  duty.  The  force  will  now  be  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  400  men.  Several  small 
parties  of  insurgent  soldiers  in  various  parts 
of  the  island  have  become  banditti.  Cuban 
generals  commanding  13,000  insurgent  troops 
have  revolted  against  the  Cuban  Assembly 
and  given  notice  thart;  their  men  must  be  per- 
mitted to  disband  and  accept  their  portion 
of  the  $3,000,000  given  by  our  Government. 
They  support  General  Gomez,  and  are  will- 
ing to  organize  a  new  Cuban  Army  of  10,- 
000  men  undier  the  direction  of  General 
Brooke's  government.  The  Assembly  has 
postponed  until  next  week  argument  on  a 
motion  for  dissolution,  and  has  sent  two 
delegates  to  Washington.  An  official  inquiry 
made  by  the  American  generals  shows  that 
there  are  now  only  13,219  insurgent  soldiers 
under  arms.  The  Washington  Government 
intends  to  remove  all  the  volunteer  regi- 
ments from  the  island  and  land  them  in  this 
country  before  April  23,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  exposed  to  yellow  fever  infec- 
tion in  the  rainy  season  and  may  avoid  the 
stringent  quarantine  regulations  which  will 
soon  be  in  force  at  our  Southern  ports. 


Porto  Rico. 


General      Henry      telegraphs 


from  San  Juan  that  news- 
paper reports  recently  published  alleg- 
ing that  the  people  are  planning  a  re- 
volt against  American  rule  and  that  he 
fears  a  disturbance  of  this  kind  are  abso- 
lutely false  and  also  absurd.  Owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  smallpox— there  have  been 
about  500  cases  in  the  last  two  months — 
plans  have  been  completed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Colonel  Hoff,  Chief  Surgeon  of  the 
Department,  for  the  vaccination  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  There  has  been 
established   at    Coamo    a    vaccine    station 


where  largo  quantities  of  virus  are  prodiiced 
by  the  inoculation  of  fine  native  cattle.  The 
leaders  of  what  is  known  as  the  Radical 
party-  existing  in  opposition  to  the  T>iberal 
party,  of  which  Rivera  is  the  head— have 
decided  to  organize  a  Republican  party, 
with  a  platform  supporting  the  policy  of 
President  McKinley,  rejoicing  over  annexa- 
tion, suggesting  that  the  existing  courts  can 
be  trusted  with  the  civil  administration  of 
the  island,  expressing  a  willingness  to  await 
the  action  of  Congress,  calling  for  free  suf- 
frage, public  schools,  free  trade  with  the 
United  States,  the  gold  standard,  and  the 
American  judiciary  system,  and  pledging 
the  members  of  the  party  to  promote  civ- 
ilization and  a  loyal  regard  for  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington.  An  orange  grower 
from  Florida,  who  has  lived  at  Mayaguez 
since  last  September,  earnestly  advises  those 
with  whom  he  w..s  formerly  associated  to 
engage  in  the  orange  industry  in  Porto  Rico, 


Governor   Pingree,   of  Michi- 
Municipal        g^^^  signed  on  the  24th  inst. 

Frsinchises 

the  act  w^hich  empowers  the 

city  of  Detroit  to  own  its  street  railways 
and  operate  them.  It  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Council  of  three  Commis- 
sioners, who  shall  negotiate  with  the  rail- 
way corporation  and  acquire  title  for  the 
people.  The  franchises  on  the  main  streets 
have  only  ten  years  of  life  remaining,  and 
as  a  majority  of  the  people  voted  two  years 
ago  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership,  no  re- 
newal of  these  privileges  could  be  expected. 
The  movement  for  municipal  ownership  be- 
gan while  Governor  Pingree  was  Mayor  of 
the  city,  and  was  due  to  his  efforts.  In  Chi- 
cago Mayor  Harrison,  who  so  strenuously 
opposed  the  enforcement  of  the  Allen  act 
(recently  repealed),  is  a  candidate  for  re- 
election on  a  platform  calling  for  municipal 
ownership  of  railways  and  other  public  util- 
ities, and  for  a  merit  system  in  the  civil 
service  as  something  which  must  precede  or 
accompany  such  ownership.  Altgeld,  his 
opponent  on  an  independent  ticket,  also 
stands  for  municipal  ownership.  The  Chi- 
cago Council  recently  passed,  by  a  vote  of 
50  to  2,  a  resolution  asking  for  a  statute 
which  would  enable  the  city  to  establish  gas 
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and  electric  light  plants.  In  Toledo,  Mayor 
Jones,  who  was  deprived  of  the  regular  Re- 
publican nomination  by  intrigue  after  he 
had  carried  the  primaries,  is  running  for  re- 
election as  an  independent,  with  a  good  pros- 
pect of  success.  The  chief  plank  in  his  plat- 
form is  municipal  ownership,  and  he  is  op- 
posed by  traction  companies  which  are  soon 
to  apply  to  the  Council  for  franchises  said  to 
be  worth  $7,000,000.  Mayor  Jones  is  a  State 
Socialist  of  the  extreme  type.  In  Indianap- 
olis a  long  extension  of  the  street  railway 
franchise  has  been  granted,  but  only  in  re- 
turn for  the  payment  of  $750,000  in  annual 
installments,  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000  in 
improvements,  the  surrender  of  250  acres  of 
land  for  a  park,  and  an  agreement  to  sell 
twenty-five  tickets  for  a  dollar.  The  subject 
has  been  brought  before  the  public  in  the 
city  of  New  York  by  the  contest  in  the  Legis- 
lature between  the  people  and  the  traction 
companies  concerning  the  tracks  in  Amster- 
dam avenue,  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  franchise  in  perpetuity  for  the  Astoria 
Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company  (said  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  a  combination  of  the  old 
lighting  corporations),  and  by  a  bill,  strongly 
supported,  for  taxing  all  the  municipal  fran- 
chises. 


Under  the  restriction's  of  the 
The  Russian     j^ussian     censorship     almost 

nothing  has  been  known  in 
the  past  about  the  famine  in  Russia.  It  is 
now  found  to  be  on  a  tremendous  scale.  The 
whole  of  four  great  provinces  to  the  east 
of  the  Volga  is  involved  and  millions  of  the 
peasant  population  are  suffering  intensely. 
West  of  the  Volga  the  famine  district  ex- 
tends almost  to  Moscow.  The  immediate 
occasion  is  the  failure  of  crops  throughout 
this  entire  section,  which  is  said  to  be  more 
complete  even  than  in  1891-2.  The  people 
are  endeavoring  to  support  themselves  on 
weeds,  acorns  and  chopped  straw,  but  the 
excessive  cold  and  weakness  resulting  from 
insufficient  nourishment  have  brought  on 
typhus  fever,  and  that  is  raging  throughout 
the  whole  section.  Children  are  dying  by 
the  wholesale.  The  seed  corn  supplied  by 
the  Government  has  been  used  for  food. 
The  Russian  Red  Gross  Society  says  that  at 
least  23  per  cent,  of  the  people  have  no  pros- 


pect  of  any  official  assistance  and  must 
cither  be  supported  by  private  charity  or  die. 
Notwithstanding  the  experiences  of  the 
famine  seven  years  ago  the  Government  has 
done  practically  nothing  for  the  prevention 
of  similar  suffering.  At  that  time  $G0,000,- 
000  was  voted  for  relief,  but  in  189G— four 
3'ears  later— the  whole  expenditure  on  agri- 
culture, upon  which  85  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation depend,  was  only  $22,500,000;  while  in 
the  same  year  the  army  and  navy  cost  $260,- 
000,000.  A  comparison  with  the  situation  in 
India  is  drawn,  which  snows  that  while  $12,- 
500,000  was  assigned  for  famine  relief,  $20,- 
000,000  was  appropriated  for  irrigation  as 
the  best  preventive  of  famine,  and  $38,000,- 
000  were  spent  on  relief  works.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  Czar,  on  learning  of  the 
situation,  has  dismissed  his  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  his  failure  to  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent such  intense  suffering,  and  has  given 
that  department  to  M.  de  Witte,  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  noted  for  skill  in  organization. 


Another  step  in  the  parti- 
The  Partition      ^ion    of    Africa    has    taken 
of  Africa.  i  *  ^.         , 

place.      A    convention    has 

been  signed  betw^een  Great  Britain  and 
J'rance  marking  their  respective  frontiers  in 
the  Sudan.  While  the  specific  statements 
have  not  yet  been  received,  so  that  the  boun- 
daries cannot  be  exactly  drawn,  in  general 
U  appears  that  the  entire  province  of  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal  remains  in  English  hands,  together 
with  the  entire  valley  of  the  Nile.  France 
receives  the  province  of  Kanem,  north  of 
Lake  Tchad,  and  Wadai,  and  controls  the- 
entire  section  north  toward  Tripoli.  Darfui' 
belongs  to  England,  being  added  on  to  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal,  and  apparently  Kordofan  is 
also  included  in  the  English  sphere.  In  order 
t'»  meet  the  needs  of  French  commerce  equal- 
ity of  commercial  treatment  is  agreed  to 
from  Lake  Tchad  to  the  Nile,  but  just  ex- 
actly what  is  meant  by  this  term  is  not  very 
clearly  stated.  The  French  are  to  have  com- 
mercial stations,  but  whether  these  commer- 
cial stations  are  enclaves  or  not  is  not  clear. 
Tlie  arrangement  appears  to  meet  with  the 
most  cordial  approval  on  every  hand,  both 
in  Loudon  and  in  Paris.  France  secures  an 
enormous  territory,  but  England  gains  what 
she  has  claimed  from  the  beginning  as  her 
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own  si>lu'r(>.  I'M-.'iiK'O  8e(!Ul'cs  pnictically  llic 
t'litiro  Metliterrauoau  coast  and  the  Hluter- 
hiud,  with  the  oxception  of  Morocco  and 
Egypt,  and  controls  very  nearly  the  whole  of 
West  Africa  north  of  the  Congo,  except  the 
comparatively  small  British  provinces  of  the 
Niger  territory,  the  Gold  Coast  and  Sierra 
Leone,  the  German  provinces  of  Kamerun 
and  Togoland,  Liberia  and  Portuguese 
Guinea.  She  can  go  nearly  3,000  miles  south 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  3,000  miles  east 
from  the  Atlantic  without  stepping  off  her 
own  territory. 


China. 


The    chief    item    of    interest    from 


China  is  that  a  general  agreement 
has  either  been  secured  or  is  almost  secured 
between  England  and  Russia,  with  regard  to 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  those  two  govern- 
ments. Just  what  the  details  are  is  not  yet 
announced,  but  the  Russian  occupation  of 
Manchuria  is  recognized,  Russia  in  return 
making  promises  concerning  the  trade  of 
other  nations  in  her  sphere.  The  New 
Chwang  Railway  extension  loan  has  been 
settled  on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  England. 
It  is  understood  that  this  involves  a  consid- 
erable concession  from  Russia,  which  the 
Czar  is  willing  to  make,  especially  in  view 
of  the  approaching  conference  at  The  Hague, 
and  also  because  of  the  very  heavy  financial 
stress  due  to  the  development  of  the  Si- 
berian Railway  and  the  demands  occasioned 
by  the  famine.  The  Italian  question  appar- 
ently has  not  yet  been  decided.  China  has 
again  refused  the  concession,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  she  will  not  persist  in  her  re- 
fusal. Li  Hung  Chang  has  returned  from 
his  investigation  of  the  Yellow  River  floods, 
and  there  are  reports  that  he  is  to  be  re- 
turned to  power.  The  situation  in  the 
flooded  section  is  described  as  very  serious, 
and  Consul  Fowler,  of  Chefu,  has  sent  the 
following  statement  to  Washington,  in  con- 
nection with  an  earnest  appeal  for  help: 

"  The  most  conservative  estimates  place  the 
number  of  starving  at  2,000,000,  and  time  and 
tlie  Increasing  cold  weather  will  greatly  aug- 
ment the  distress.  Hundreds  of  villages  are 
submerged,  cities  surrounded  by  water ;  homes, 
furniture,  clothing,  in  fact  everything,  is  under 
water  or  destroyed.  The  natives  themselves 
aio  living  in  straw  huts;  many  have  absolutely 


no  shol((M-  from  tlio  winter's  cold  and  snow, 
subsisting  on  bark,  willow  twigs,  roots,  etc.  The 
summer's  crops  have  been  a  failure,  the  seed 
for  next  spring's  sowing  is  gone,  and  there  is 
nothing  for  these  starving  millions  to  hope  for 
in  the  future.  With  our  knowledge  of  the  terri- 
ble want  prevailing  we  venture  to  call  upon  the 
charitable  in  our  home  land  to  assist  us  in  try- 
ing to  alleviate  at  least  some  of  this  misery." 
Corn  can  be  sent  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
money  forwarded  to  the  Consul  will  be  dis- 
tributed under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Americans  in  the  district. 


Australian 
Federation. 


Fuller   information   in   regard 
to  the    conference    of  Austra- 


lian Premiers  shows  that  the 
prospects  of  federation  have  considerably 
brightened.  The  movement,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  was  blocked  last  June  by  the 
action  of  New  South  Wales.  A  majority  of 
voters  declai'ed  for  the  Commonwealth  bill, 
but  the  statutory  minimum  was  not  reached 
by  a  few  thousands.  This  inconclusive  sit- 
uation resulted  directly  from  the  ambiguous 
attitude  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid,  the  Premier,  who 
voted  for  the  bill  but  argued  against  it.  One 
result  was  that  in  the  elections  which  fol- 
lowed shortly  afterward  he  had  to  fight  hard 
for  his  seat,  and  parties  were  almost  evenly 
balanced  in  the  Legislature.  It  is  recognized 
that  in  a  democracy  the  majority  must  rule, 
and  Mr.  Reid  has  been  anxiously  endeavor- 
ing to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
without  forfeiting  his  dignity  and  influence. 
He  submitted  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 
New  South  Wales  Parliament,  none  of  which 
were  vital,  and  they  were  agreed  to  without 
material  alteration.  They  were  then  laid  be- 
fore the  conference  of  Premiers  of  the  sev- 
eral colonies,  which  accepted  them  with  a 
few  modifications.  This  conference  derived 
special  importance  from  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  time  Queensland  was  represented,  so 
that  in  adopting  the  program  the  whole  of 
Australia  has  at  length  come  into  line.  New 
South  Wales  is  placated  by  a  decision  that 
the  Federal  capital  and  territory  shall  be  in 
that  colony,  and  Victoria  compensated  by  an 
arrangement  that  the  first  Federal  Parlia- 
ment shall  meet  in  Melbourne.  As  the  Pre- 
miers arrived  at  a  cordial  and  complete  un- 
derstanding the  great  obstacle  which  arrest- 
ed progress  is  removed  out  of  the  way. 


Trusts 


The  Evils  from  Them  and  the  Easy 
Remedy. 


By  William  E.   Chandler, 

U.  S.  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 


A  VERY  brief  statement  concerning  trusts 
will  exliibit  the  facts,  the  question  and  the 
remedy;  and  also  show  who  will  apply  the 
remedy. 

The  facts  are  that  to-day  all  over  the 
United  States  enormous  combinations  of  cap- 
italists are  planning  by  huge  consolidations 
to  seize  every  branch  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution; all  manufactures  and  the  sale 
thereof;  all  agricultural  products  and  the 
sale  thereof  are  to  be  monopolized  and  man- 
aged by  great  corporations;  each  separate  in- 
dustry in  the  country  is  to  be  controlled  by 
one  incorporated  trust.  In  the  beginning,  to 
lull  the  public  into  inaction,  the  price  of  the 
product  to  the  consumer  is  to  be  reduced,  but 
not  to  the  full  extent  required  by  the  cheaper 
production  secured  by  the  new  system ;  there- 
fore, millionaire  owners  in  trusts  are  to  in- 
crease in  number,  and  when  the  system  be- 
comes general  the  prices  to  the  consumers 
are  to  be  raised  and  the  great  fortunes  are 
to  continue  to  multiply. 

The  question  is  w^hether  such  trusts  should 
be  prohibited  and  destroyed.  It  should  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  for  two  reasons; 
the  first  the  one  already  stated,  that  as  an 
ultimate  result  the  consuming  public,  after 
competition  is  effectually  abolished,  will  be 
compelled  to  pay  larger  prices  than  ever  be- 
fore in  order  to  build  up  enormous  fortunes 
in  the  hands  of  the  millionaire  class;  and 
second,  because  the  expulsion  from  business 
of  small  manufacturers,  producers  and  mer- 
chants will  be  highly  injurious  to  society. 
The  destruction  of  individual  enterprise  and 
the  division  of  mankind  into  two  classes,  the 
few  very  rich  and  the  many  very  poor,  with 
almost  no  men  of  moderate  capital— firms  of 
small  means,  as  Mr.  Depew  calls  them— will, 
if  the  system  continues,  be  fatal  to  popular 
government  and  result  in  a  government  by 
oligarchy.  This  will  not  happen,  but  only 
because  tbe  system  will  be  destroyed.    If  the 


communitj'  is  to  be  divided  into  Ten-dollar- 
ites  and  One-dollarites,  the  latter  will  rule, 
for  they  are  the  vast  majority.  It  is  a  peril- 
ous issue  to  raise.  The  remedy  for  the 
growth  of  trusts  will  be  simple  and  easy 
when  a  majority  of  the  people  of  any  State 
seriously  and  firmly  desire  to  suppress  them. 
Trusts  conducted  by  partnerships  will  not  be 
formidable.  Individuals  will  never  place  in 
one  partnership  dangerous  aggregations  of 
capital.  Huge  trusts  can  only  be  maintained 
by  corporations  which  can  make  large  issues 
of  stocks  and  bonds.  If  a  State  Legislature 
can  destroy  all  corporations  wathin  the  limits 
of  the  State,  a  fortiori,  it  can  regulate  and 
limit  the  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  which 
any  corporation  can  issue,  and  can  prevent  it 
from  engagmg  in  more  than  one  kind  of  busi- 
ness. After  regulating  and  limiting  its  own 
corporations  it  can  exclude  from  the  State 
the  operations  of  all  corporations  of  other 
States  which  do  not  conform  to  the  local 
State  requirements. 

Combinations  between  separate  corpora- 
tions in  the  same  business  can  also  easily  be 
prevented  by  State  laws;  and  thus  the  pro- 
hibition of  combination,  consolidation  and 
immense  issues  of  stocks  and  bonds  being  ac- 
complished, the  evils  resulting  from  trusts 
are  gone.  There  can  never  be  a  simpler  ap- 
plication of  the  maxim,  "  Where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way." 

As  each  State  can  effectually  suppress 
trusts  within  its  borders  Congressional  ac- 
tion is  not  indispensable.  Yet  Congress,  in 
addition,  can  do  much  to  destroy  trusts  by 
legislation  in  connection  with  interstate  com- 
merce. The  act  of  1890  did  destroy  the  Joint 
Traffic  Association,  in  which  31  railroads 
had  joined  to  make  the  most  gigantic  trust 
ever  known,  with  two  and  one-half  billions 
of  actual  capital  and  practical  control  of 
eleven  billions  of  capital.  Congress  should 
also  prevent  trusts  in  the  Territories  and  the 
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District  of  Columbia  by  laws  similar  to  those 
which  the  States  will  emict. 

Moreover,  the  States  should  tax  all  cor- 
porations on  their  stocks  and  bonds,  and  Con- 
gress should  do  tlie  same.  'I'lie  t;ixln^-  power 
should  not  be  used  to  destroy  corporations, 
but  when  their  capital  and  business  and 
profits  are  large  they  should  pay  large  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  State  and  National 
Governments.  We  are  to  have  large  and  ex- 
pensive armies  and  navies  ! 

In  shoAving  who  is  to  bring  about  the  legis- 
lation which  Avill  suppress  trusts,  it  must  be 
said  that  individual  action  cannot  secure  it. 
The  present  determination  of  the  owners  and 
seekers  of  vast  wealth  to  aggrandize  them- 
selves by  fastening  trusts  upon  tlie  country 
cannot  be  defeated,  except  by  organized  ac- 
tion through  the  political  parties,  and  these 
should  be  induced  to  make  the  suppression  of 
trusts  a  part  of  their  platforms. 

Even  after  they  make  such  pledges  there 
is  danger  that  they  will  be  repudiated  when 
the  legislatures  meet.  In  1898  both  political 
platforms  in  New  Hampshire  demanded  leg- 
islation, making  free  railroad  passes  illegal. 
The  great  railroad  sent  free  passes  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  they  kept  them, 


and  when  the  bill  to  forbid  free  passes  came 
u])  the  vote  was:  for  it,  22;  against  it,  202  ! 

Human  nature  is  the  same  in  other  States 
as  it  is  in  New  Hampshire.  Therefore,  the 
people  )iiust  be  in  earnest;  and  not  only  get 
the  pledges  into  the  platforms  of  the  parties, 
but  elect  legislators  who  can  be  depended 
upon  to  fulfill  them;  or  the  people  should 
punish  them  at  the  next  election. 

The  Republican  partj^  must  be  the  first  to 
meet  the  new  issue  which  trusts  and  monop- 
olies are  forcing  upon  the  country.  It  began 
as  the  party  of  the  people  and  must  continue 
to  be  such.  Its  State  conventions  and  its 
next  national  convention  must  declare 
against  trusts  and  its  legislators  must  obey 
its  platforms.  The  Democratic  party  cannot 
be  trusted.  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  his  last  can- 
vass, made  the  most  demagogical  and  an- 
archistic appeals  in  order  to  obtain  votes,  but 
when  he  was  elected  he  shamefully  surren- 
dered to  the  money  power,  to  the  corrupting 
bond-syndicates  and  the  lavish-handed  pluto- 
crats. INIr.  McKinley  is  of  a  different  make. 
He  recognizes  his  duty  to  his  party  and  its 
platforms,  to  its  principles  and  its  measures, 
and  he  follows  and  obeys  in  peace  and  war 
the  declared  wishes  of  the  American  people. 

CONCOKU,    N      H. 


Plato   at   Easter-Tide. 

By  Basil  L.   Gildersleeve, 

Professor  of  Greek  in  Johns  Hopkins  Umversity. 


The  Greek  poets  were  called  by  one  of 
themselves  simply  "  the  wise."  Jules  Si- 
mon said  nothing  new  when  he  said  that 
"  every  poet  has  in  him  the  making  of  a 
philosopher,"  and  a  Latin  thesis  has  recent- 
ly appeared  on  the  philosophy  of  La  Fon- 
taine, whom  the  world  at  large,  beginning 
with  his  housekeeper,  has  never  taken  very 
seriously  as  a  thinker.  As  poetry  may  be 
considered  philosophy  incarnate,  so  philoso- 
phy in  its  most  exalted  mood  becomes  poet- 
ical. In  fact,  he  who  should  maintain  that 
philosophers  are  poets  who  have  failed,  are 
poetes  manques,  would  not  have  a  hopeless 
thesis.  And  yet,  as  in  life,  the  failure  is 
often  better  than  any  possible  success,  and 


no  one  would  wish  Plato  a  poet  different 
from  what  he  is,  a  model  of  dramatic  art 
and  a  master  of  the  whole  range  of  mimetic 
expression  from  the  levels  of  low  comedy  to 
the  hights  of  lyric  fancy  and  the  depths  of 
tragic  gloom.  His  serene  genius  does  what 
Helios  threatens  to  do  in  the  Odyssey  and  gives 
its  light  among  the  dead.  But  Plato  is  not 
without  rivals,  not  without  forerunners  in 
that  lower  world;  and  whatever  quarrels 
he  may  have  had  with  other  poets  there  is  in 
all  his  works  no  breath  of  hostility  to  Pin- 
dar, whose  eyes  were  opened  by  the  same 
spirit  to  see  the  mysteries  of  the  future 
state.  Pindar  may  well  have  been  Pythago- 
rean,   as   Plato    was  in    part.    But  Pindar'^ 
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Diviua  Commedia  came  and  went  without 
much  iullueuce  on  the  world.  His  pictures 
of  the  otlier  life  may  have  had  meaning  for 
the  initiated,  and  the  mourners  as  they 
listened  to  the  dirges  sung  for  their  dead 
may  have  been  solaced  by  the  glimpse  of 
that  happy  land  where  the  Sun  in  his 
strength  illumines  what  to  us  here  on 
earth  is  night.  It  is  a  better  country  than 
Greece  in  that  prosperity  is  in  perpetual 
flower,  but  life  goes  on  as  it  does  on  earth. 
The  same  roses  bloom  there  as  here;  horses 
and  gymnasia,  draughts  and  music  delight 
the  blessed  as  they  do  the  dwellers  on  earth, 
and  the  fragrance  of  sacrifice  fills  the  re- 
gion below  as  it  fills  the  region  above.  It  is 
a  nobler  life  than  is  presented  by  the  life  of 
Cocagne,  which  the  Greek  comic  poets  placed 
in  the  same  region,  but  it  is  not  a  satisfying 
portion,  even  to  Pindar  himself,  as  some 
read  Pindar.  The  soul  moves  on  through  a 
cycle  of  reincarnations  and  purifications,  un- 
til it  is  found  worthy  of  eternal  companion- 
ship with  those  who  have  not  tasted  death, 
with  heroes  and  just  men  made  perfect  in 
the  islands  of  the  blessed.  Here  and  there  a 
Theron  on  the  solemn  verge  of  the  world  be- 
yond may  have  found  comfort  in  the  exam- 
ple of  those  who  had  won  their  way  to  the 
tower  of  Kronos,  but  the  promise  did  not 
cheer  the  average  Greek  in  his  daily  round 
of  duty,  in  his  final  struggle  with  death.  The 
world  to  come  is  darkness  to  the  tragic  poet, 
and  the  orators  who  spoke  the  language  of 
the  people  and  to  the  heart  of  the  people 
never  got  beyond  a  "  Great  Perhaps,"  a 
portentous  "If." 

It  was  Plato,  the  poet-philosopher,  who  at- 
tacked the  problem  of  life  beyond  the  grave 
with  the  keen  probe  of  dialectic  and  main- 
tained by  logic  what  he  had  learned  by 
faith.  The  very  Socrates,  who,  in  his  de- 
fence goes  no  further  than  any  of  the  ora- 
tors whom  he  despised  and  faced  like  them 
a  "  Great  Perhaps  "  and  a  portentous  "  If," 
is  represented  in  the  Phaido  as  discussing  in 
far  different  strains  the  problem  of  immor- 
tality. Did  Plato  attain  to  fuller  vision  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  composition  of  the 
"Apology  "  and  that  of  the  Phsedo,  or  have 
we  here  only  a  specimen  of  his  dramatic 
art?  Have  we  in  the  one  piece  the  true 
Socrates,    that    strange    personality    whom 


after  all  we  can  only  divine,  in  the  other  the 
"  double  star "  that  no  lens  has  ever  re- 
solved? 

Those  who  trace  the  progress  of  doctrine 
in  Plato  maintain  that  he  himself  did  not 
alwaj^s  cherish  the  belief  in  immortality, 
and  that  the  "  dialogues  that  have  contrib- 
uted incalculably  to  the  strengthening  of 
that  belief,  to  its  propagation  and  to  its  de- 
velopment and  have  had  a  potent  influence 
down  to  the  present  time,"  belong  to  the 
later  stages.  But  the  I'latonic  progress  of 
doctrine  is  a  dangerous  theme  and  this  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  stratification  of  The 
Republic.  Whenever  Plato  is  mentioned  as 
the  preacher  of  immortality  every  one  thinks 
of  the  Phaedo,  and  to  the  popular  mind  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  the  theme  of  that 
undying  dialogue,  whereas  Plato,  as  has  well 
been  said,  is  concerned  to  prove  the  soul  im- 
mortal in  order  to  prove  that  the  philosopher 
will  not  fear  death.  But  that  only  shows 
how  Plato  has  set  the  world  thinking  about 
a  matter  which  the  men  of  his  time  thrust 
into  the  background,  so  much  so  that  one 
of  the  spirited  interlocutors  of  The  Republic 
expressed  a  mild  surprise  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul. 

Of  the  arguments  in  the  Phsedo  by  which 
Plato  buttressed  his  belief  in  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  every  editor,  every  commen- 
tator, has  his  criticisms  to  make.  There  is 
a  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  very  number 
of  the  arguments.  The  five  pleas  concern- 
ing the  immortality  of  the  soul,  spoken  of 
by  Olympiodorus,  have  been  popularly  re- 
duced to  four,  then  to  three,  then  to  two, 
reminding  the  grammarian  of  the  shrinkage 
in  the  number  of  Greelv  declensions.  To 
some  this  initial  difficulty  does  not  speak 
very  loudly  for  the  clearness  of  the  process, 
and  the  cogency  of  the  arguments  them- 
selves has  been  questioned.  That  life  must 
follow  death  as  death  follows  life  as  part 
of  the  procession  of  contraries  carries  with 
it  scant  conviction,  scant  comfort.  The  al- 
ternation of  opposites  is  not  the  generation 
of  opposites.  It  seems  to  imply  a  fixed, 
unchanging  number  of  souls.  Like  the  other 
arguments,  it  makes  no  provision  for  the  in- 
dividual; it  gives  no  answer  to  the  cry, 
"  Sliall   I   know   liim   when   we   meet?  "       It 
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(Iocs  not  protect  asninst  annihilation,  which 
one  phase  of  early  Cliristian  tliouj;ht  made 
to  be  the  doom  of  the  wicked,  wliile  immor- 
tality was  reserv(Ml  for  the  righteous. 

The  argument  from  reminiscence  is  a  pow- 
erful appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  race 
and  lias  found  its  poetical  embodiment  in  the 
noblest  of  Wordsworth's  poems,  one  of  the 
noblest  in  our  language.  But  it  involves 
pre-existence  and  a  cycle  of  incarnations, 
not  the  immortality  that  we  crave.  The  soul 
abides  as  the  idea  abides,  as  the  Eternal 
Idea  we  call  God  abides.  But  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  it  abides  forever.  Pre-ex- 
istence is  only  a  presumption  in  favor  of 
post-existence,  not  of  immortality.  The  ar- 
gument drawn  from  the  uncompounded  na- 
ture of  the  soul  takes  for  granted  that  we 
know  what  the  nature  of  the  soul  is.  We 
only  know  that  it  is  invisible  and  hence  like 
the  Divine.  Nothing  more  follows.  There 
is  analogy  and  that  is  all. 

Modern  science  has  so  dematerialized  mat- 
ter that  Plato  would  have  to  change  his  atti- 
tude to  meet  the  course  of  recent  thought;  and 
the  concluding  argument  based,  as  the  initial 
arguments  were,  on  the  existence  of  the  ideas 
—as  the  principle  on  which  the  discussion 
turns — has  been  pronounced  a  bit  of  dialec- 
tic which  disguises  the  identical  proposition 
under  a  verbal  juggle.  Reduce  it  so  its 
proper  terms  and  it  is,  as  Jowett  says,  but 
the  expression  of  an  instinctive  confidence 
put  into  logical  form,  "  The  soul  is  immortal 
because  it  contains  the  principle  of  imper- 
ishableness." 

But,  granting  everything  else,  immortality 
of  the  individual  soul  has  been  found  hard  to 
reconcile  with  the  very  doctrine  of  ideas  to 
which  Plato  held  as  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth  of  immortality.  And  the  state- 
ment of  the  PliEEdrus  that  every  soul  is  im- 
mortal has  been  called  theology,  or  poetry, 
not  philosophy. 

Plato  is  a  poet,  a  preacher,  and  it  is  as  a 
poet  and  preacher  that  he  has  influenced  the 
world  very  profoundly. 

The  Phaedo  is  not  the  only  dialogue  in 
which  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  dis- 
cussed. The  Phaedrus  and  the  Symposium 
attacked  the  same  problem  in  a  different 
way,  and  these  three  which  are  the  most 
brilliant  specimens  of  Plato's    style,    derive 


their  glow  from  the  stlme  supernal  ^un.  The 
blessed  pre-existence  in  the  past  of  the  Phae- 
drus  culminates  in  the  blessedness  of  the  un- 
ending future  in  the  Pluedo,  and  as  we  pass 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting  it  is  through 
the  sunshine  of  the  Eternal  Now  of  Love  in 
the  Symposium.  The  Symposium,  which  is 
l*lato's  supreme  achievement  in  poetic  art, 
gives  us  "  The  vast  ocean  of  the  beautiful " 
from  which  the  sun  of  eternal  life  rises,  and 
in  which  it  seems  to  set. 
"  The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 

And  Cometh  from  afar." 

Plato  has  called  Pericles  a  failure,  Pericles, 
who  has  given  his  name  to  the  golden  age  of 
Athens,  and  modern  historians  have  been 
found  to  subscribe  to  Plato's  sentence;  and 
yet  one  of  the  most  mordant  critics  of  our 
day,  while  acknowledging  the  failure  of 
Pericles  in  one  sense  maintains  that  he  can- 
not have  been  a  failure,  that  he  was  rather 
"  an  arch  enchanter,  whose  idealism  brought 
into  existence  the  only  moment  in  the  world's 
history  to  which  humanity  cries  out,  *  Stay! 
Thou  art  so  fair.'  " 

Plato's  arguments  for  immortality  may  not 
have  been  a  success,  may  have  been  a  fail- 
ure. Interpreted  into  the  language  of  mod- 
ern thought,  they  prove  too  much  or  too  little. 
The  coarse  laughter  of  the  cynic  dissipated 
even  in  Plato's  time  the  tenuous  fabric  of 
the  Idea,  and  the  grammarian  ingrain  won- 
ders that  so  much  ado  should  be  made  about 
the  equivalent  of  the  modern  abstract  noun. 
And  yet  Plato  stands  there  as  the  seer  who 
has  pointed  the  way  from  this  world  of  sense 
to  the  higher  life,  who  has  opened  the  eyes  of 
some  of  the  noblest  of  mankind  to  behold  the 
revelation  of  the  Word  in  the  Deed.  "  The 
Lord  is  risen  indeed  "  has  proved  a  more  co- 
gent argument  to  countless  millions  than  cy- 
clical argument  or  reminiscential,  than  the 
psychical  argument  or  the  immanential.  But 
Plato  was  reverently  regarded  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  as  a  forerunner.  His 
visions  are  blended  with  all  our  conceptions 
of  the  world  to  come.  Life  and  immortality 
were  brought  to  light  through  the  Gospel.  But 
Plato  was  the  dream  of  the  dawn. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  many  years  ago  to  keep 
company  with  an  unkempt  Christian  Father, 
Justin  Martyr.    A  fastidious   Grecian   might 
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well  object  to  the  company.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  language  of  Justin,  philosopher 
and  martyr,  to  tempt  the  scholar.  Little  Hel- 
lenic grace  had  he  learned  from  his  training 
in  the  schools.  He  makes  sad  blunders  of 
every  kind,  and  one  of  his  critics  says  that 
he  was  at  once  a  Christian  and  a  heathen,  no 
very  flattering  testimony  to  his  clearness  of 
vision.  But  the  spirit  of  the  man  Justin  won 
my  heart.  The  collection  in  which  my  edi- 
tion appeared  was  intended  to  emancipate 


tlie  educational  world  from  the  domination 
of  heathendom.  But  the  classical  scholar 
might  well  smile  at  the  project,  for  Justin 
held  one  hand  out  to  the  Savior  and  one  to 
Socrates. 

If  we  read  tlie  IHlh  cliapter  of  First  Coriu- 
thians  as  part  of  the  lesson  for  Easter  Sun- 
day, we  may  read  on  Easter  Monday  the  Vis- 
ion of  Er,  and  believing  that  the  soul  is  im- 
mortal, hold,  as  Socrates  bade  us  hold,  to  the 
upward  way. 

Baltimore,  Md 


The  Present  State  of  Spain  and  Her  Future. 


By  Nicolas  Estevanez, 

Spanish  Ex-Minister  of  War. 


Spain's  defeat  in  her  recent  struggle  with 
the  United  States  has  surprised  no  one; 
what  has  astounded  the  whole  world,  and 
the  Spaniards  themselves,  is  the  indolent 
passiveness    of    this   people,    generally    con- 


appears  to   be  in  the  death  agony  because 
the  extremities  are  the  first  to  grow  cold  in 
a  dying  body.    What  is  dying  is  not  Spain, 
but  old  Europe. 
It  is  clear  that  the  death  agonj^  of  a  whole 


sidered  proud  and  easily  aroused,  disposed  continent  may  be  prolonged  for  years  and 

to   rebel  against  the  public  authorities  for  centuries;  but  the  day  is  not  distant  when 

trifling  causes,   and  even  without  cause  or  Europe  must  play  in  the  world  the  part  now 

pretext.     The  loss  of  a  whole  colonial  em-  played  by  Egypt  and  Greece:  that  of  a  mu- 

pire,  the  death  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  seum  of  antiquities,   a  school  for  archeolo- 

the  naval  disasters  and  the  ruin  of  its  scanty  gists   and   learned   men,     without    predomi- 

credit,  have  left  in  a  state  of  impassiveness  nance  of  any  class,  or  influence  upon  prog- 

this  unhappy   nation,   which   neither  exacts  ress,  or  any  positive  function  in  the  process 


an  account  from  those  who  are  to  blame  for 
so  many  misfortunes,  nor  exhibits  any  per- 
severance in  the  proposed  measures  of  re- 
form. 
There  are  not  lacking  those  who  attribute 


of  civilization. 

But  the  object  of  this  article  is  not  to  talk 
about  arrogant  Europe,  but  about  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future  of  Spain. 

To  speak  of  the  future  is  a  little  risky,  be- 


the  indifference  of  the  people  to   Christian  cause  those  of  us  who  do  not  believe  in  the 

resignation,    Mussulman   apathy,   or  a   con-  Biblical  prophets  ought  not  to  claim  for  our- 

sciousness  that  all  are  to  blame,  each  in  his  selves  the  title  of  prophets;   but  at  any  rate 

own  degree;  but  one  thing  is  certain— that  in  we  will   draw   logical   deductions   from   the 

no  nation  has  there  ever  been  seen  such  ig-  present,  from  the  visible,  from  that  which 

norance  of  the  situation,  or  such  scorn  for  cannot  ])e  questioned,  and  we  shall  discover 

horrible  catastrophes.  whether  there  is  logic  in  the  world,  of  which, 

To-day  Spain  appears  to  be  a  cold  corpse,  in  sooth,  we  are  not  thoroughly  convinced, 
a  dead  soul;  and,  in  mj^  opinion,  the  Euro-        For  the  moment  the  laws  of  logic  do  not 

peau  nations  make  a  mistake  in  not  study-  reign  in  Spain.    If  logic  were  performing  its 

ing   the   phenomenon,    which    perhaps   con-  functions  in  Spain  there  would  not  exist  at 

cerns   them    greatly.       What   these   nations  the   present    time     either     illiberal     govern- 

have  done  is  to  discuss  the  partition  of  the  ments,  or  decadent  parliamentarism,  or  in- 

Peninsula,   the   new   Poland,   between   Eng-  tolerable   centralization,   or   that   system   of 

land,  France  and  Germany,  without  taking  mystitications  personified  in  a  foreign  wom- 

into  consideration  that  Spain,  like  Turkey,  an  and  a  child. 
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One  of  the  persons  mosl  to  blame  for  the 
colonial  disaster,  through  his  rule  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  in  Cuba,  General 
Weyler,  is,  nevertheless,  considered  by  some 
persons  as  a  hope  of  the  country.  General 
AVeyler,  by  regenerating  the  country  with 
the  hacked  sword  of  his  dictatorship,  would 
save  neither  the  national  fortune  nor  the 
national  honor,  but  perhaps  he  would  "  re- 
concentrate  "  us,  as  he  did  the  brave  non- 
combatants  of  Cuba,  or  eradicate  us,  as  he 
did  the  poor  Indians  of  Luzon.  One  can 
neither  perceive  logic  nor  discover  good  in- 
tentions in  offering  such  a  man  as  a  savior, 
as  some  Liberals  are  doing. 

Among  the  men  in  civil  life  one  of  the 
most  baleful  in  the  colonial  question,  one  of 
those  who  were  the  cause  of  the  national 
misfortunes,  external  as  well  as  internal,  is 
Seiior  Romero  Itobledo.  And  he,  also,  fig- 
ures among  the  hypothetical  regenerators. 

Other  elements  of  politics  and  society,  per- 
suaded that  our  evils  proceed  principally 
from  century-long  political  corruption,  place 
their  hopes  of  regeneration  on  the  men  who 
are  most  confessedly  corrupt,  and  most  just- 
ly discredited.  Political  corruption  is  upheld 
by  the  system  of  leaders;  judge,  then,  what 
it  will  become  if  great  leaders  like  Pidal, 
Gamazo  and  Silvela  attain  to  power. 

The  injurj^  done  to  the  nation  by  clerical- 
ism is  well  known,  and  the  clerical  system 
is  not  only  firmly  maintained  by  the  ardent 
reformers,  but  many  hope  for  salvation  from 
the  very  friars  who  have  lost  us  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  To-day,  as  I  write,  a  clerical 
Ministry  is  being  created,  and  an  extremely 
important  part  of  the  Government  is  being 
intrusted  to  the  clerical  Polavieja,  of  whom 
Pi  y  Margall  says,  with  accuracy,  that  he  is 
not  a  General  but  a  Prelate. 

The  injury  caused  to  this  country  by  the 
absurd  French  system  of  centralization  is 
recognized,  and  with  that  object  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  and  of  Agriculture  de- 
mand regional  autonomy;  but  they  hope  for 
it  from  the  monarchical  agents  of  authority 
and  the  centralizers,  from  those  w^ho  have 
never  been  autonomists,  from  Silvela,  Pola- 
vieja and  the  dynasty,  which  is  "  to  demand 
pears  from  an  elm  tree."  The  whole  nation 
seems  to  have  lost  its  wits. 
Logic,  did  it  exist,  would  lead  us  to  estab- 


lish a  fed(!rative  repul)iic,  since  with  It 
would  disappear  centralization  which  grinds 
down  th<;  people,  and  one-man  leadership, 
and  the  monarchy,  for  whose  security  a 
senseless  war  was  first  instituted  and  for 
which  afterward  a  humiliating  and  shame- 
ful peace  was  signed.  But  few  people  con- 
sider the  federation  and  the  republic,  if  we 
except  the  Federals  of  Seiior  Pi  y  Margall. 
This  man  and  his  party  would  be  the  best 
guaranty  of  honesty,  as  his  policy  is  the 
only  rational  and  redeeming  policy. 

Unfortunately  the  Federal  party  has  been 
considerably  diminished  by  the  w^ar  with- 
out quarter  waged  upon  it  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  not  only  by  the  Monarchists  but 
also  by  the  one-man  Republicans.  The  lat- 
ter, who  content  themselves  with  republics 
under  a  dictator,  like  that  of  Ecuador,  and 
have  not  yet  rid  themselves  of  medieval 
prejudices,  have  conspired  more  against  Pi 
y  Margall  and  his  party  than  against  the 
Bour])ons.  Precisely  at  the  present  moment 
they  hope  more  from  Weyler  or  from  Ro- 
mero Robledo  than  from  the  sole  statesman 
and  political  writer  who  boldly  faced  un- 
popularity in  Spain  by  defending  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba,  who  foresaw^  disaster, 
who  oi3posed  war  with  the  United  States, 
and  who  offers  to  the  country  a  redeeming 
system. 

The  other  politicians,  monarchical  or  re- 
publican, lack  a  definite  program;  they  in- 
tend to  govern  according  to  circumstances 
and  at  haphazard,  since  for  them  there  ex- 
ists no  other  ijolicy,  and  no  other  ideal  than 
the  i)ossession  of  power  and  calculation. 

A  cowardly  calculation,  unless  it  is  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  true  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. Through  it  w^ill  come  the  death  of  the 
one-leader  party,  with  a  monarchy  or  with- 
out it;  then  adjusting  itself  to  the  effective 
resources,  they  will  not  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  parasites  who  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
centralizing  parties;  and  expressing  to  the 
people,  who  are  the  producers,  more  than 
impossible  wealth  concedes,  eventually  the 
revolution  of  wretchedness  will  break  out. 

A  military  insurrection  led  by  Weyler  or 
by  any  other  man  will,  perhai^s,  convert  the 
monarchy  into  a  republic,  but  will  solve 
none  of  the  pending  problems;  rather  will  it 
aggravate  them.  Against  the  republic  (either 
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with  a  dictator  or  free),  or  ag-ainst  the 
mouarchy,  there  will  infallibly  come  a  revo- 
lution, determined  by  the  general  wretched- 
ness, unless  the  budget  of  expenses  be  re- 
duced by  half.  And  this  can  only  be  done 
by  the  Federal  party,  whose  program  and 
whose  budget  are  well  known.  The  one-man 
republic  would  make  no  reduction  except 
the  insignificant  one  of  the  Civil  List,  and 
would  in  addition  find  itself  disturbed  by  a 
great  Carlist  insurrection,  and  would  not 
touch  the  budget  for  the  clergy.  The  Fed- 
eral party  alone  has  made  provision  for 
everything:  the  regulation  debt,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  army,  the  suspension  of  naval 
construction  and  the  absolute  suppression 
of  the  clerical  budget,  which  now  amounts 
to  $8,400,000. 

Spain  is  on  the  eve  of  a  transformation 
which  will  be  effected  after  passing  through 
successive  phases.  Perhaps  Carlism  is  rais- 
ing its  head  against  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy; and  altho  it  may  not  do  so,  because 
its  relatives  are  now  governing,  and  are  pre- 
paring the  marriage  of  Don  Carlos's  son  to 
the  sister  of  the  boy-King,  in  any  case  the 
conflict  of  the  fanatical  Papists  will  arise 
and  a  new  and  disastrous  civil  war  will 
stain  the  fields  with  blood.  These  are  bad 
means  for  avoiding  bankruptcy  or  for  pre- 
venting the  intervention  of  the  Powers.  The 
result  of  the  revolution  can  be  nothing  but 
the  establishment  of  a  federal  and  truly 
democratic  republic,  which,  if  it  does  not  ar- 
rive too  late,  will  prevent  foreign  interven- 
tion, and  will  put  an  end  to  the  separatism 
which  is  spreading  in  various  regions,  nota- 
bly in  Galicia,  Vizcaya  and  Catalonia. 

None  of  these  regions  is  really  opposed  to 
national  unity;  but  if  the  experience  of  Cuba 
be  repeated,  which  could  not  obtain  recogni- 
tion or  the  promise  of  its  autonomy  until  it 
had  recourse  to  arms,  we  shall  have  a  sep- 
aratist rebellion,  Catalonia  will  become  inde- 
pendent or  French,  and  the  other  regions 
will  find  foreign  allies  Avho  will  help  them 
to  break  the  links  of  nationality. 

In  the  regions  mentioned  the  Separatists 
are  scarce;  but  the  Autonomists  are  so  nu- 
merous that  they  are  really  in  the  majority. 
Under  the  name  of  Catalonians  in  Catalonia, 
of  Vizcayans  in  Vizcaya,  of  Autonomists  in 
Galicia,  they  are  nothing  but  good  Federal- 


ists; but  as  they  have  no  confidence  in  the 
Federalists  of  the  other  regions,  they  are 
working  in  isolation,  with  an  exclusiveness 
which  is  none  the  less  censurable  because  it 
is  capable  of  explanation. 

Neither  are  they  right  in  distrusting  the 
Federalism  of  the  other  regions,  since  in  all 
of  them  there  are  Federal  councils  and  pub- 
lications, particularly  in  Valencia.  In  Val- 
encia, also,  they  form  the  majority;  Castile, 
Estremadure,  Andalusia,  the  Canary  and 
Balearic  Islands.  Aragon  and  the  Asturias 
are  where  they  are  in  the  minority.  The  Na- 
varrese  themselves,  who  are  so  Carlist  and 
Catholic,  are,  in  a  certain  way.  Federalists. 
If  all  the  Regionalists  have  not  j^et  been 
fused  with  the  Federalists,  it  is  precisely  be- 
cause among  the  former  there  are  many 
Monarchists,  some  Catholics  and  not  a  few 
embittered;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Spanish  Federal  party,  which  accepts  the 
program  of  Seilor  Pi  y  Margall,  is,  above  all, 
republican,  is  firmly  democratic,  is  unani- 
mously liberal,  and  proclaims,  above  all 
things,  absolute  liberty  of  conscience.  There 
are  Regionalists  who  desire  the  autonomy  of 
their  region  in  order  to  return  to  the  past, 
while  federalism  ardently  longs  for  national 
growth,  in  order  to  enter  fully  upon  the  path 
of  democratic  reforms,  establishing  national- 
ity upon  the  common  and  voluntary  consent 
of  all  the  regions,  which  to-daj''  are  assem- 
bled together  by  force,  by  the  hateful  right 
of  conquest,  rather  than  united. 

The  establishment  of  a  federal  republic  is 
Spain's  only  hope  of  salvation;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  resistance  offered  by  interests  less 
profound  than  national  interest,  in  spite  of 
the  prejudices  of  classes  and  of  parties 
which  have  learned  nothing  from  the  loss 
of  the  colonies,  in  spite,  also,  of  the  habits 
of  those  who  incline  to  return  to  the  fixed 
type,  Spain  will,  at  last,  enter  upon  a  life  of 
progress  with  the  inevitable  triumph  of  the 
revolution. 

When?  It  is  not  easy  to  predict.  It  is  be- 
ing slowly  brought  to  perfection  in  the  very 
heart  of  this  decrepit  society.  Soon,  very 
soon,  we  shall  see  its  first  steps,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  in  less  than  a  year  the  republic 
Avill  have  been  founded  on  a  federal  basis, 
or  Spain  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

MADRID,  Spain. 


The   Value   of   the   Novel. 


By  Margaret  Deland. 


I  THINK  I  am  safe  in  taking  it  for  granted 
tliat  most  people  read  novels;  as  to  why  they 
read  them,  I  suppose  the  reasons  differ.  I  have 
heard  certain  of  the  Shining  Ones  say  that 
they  read  novels  to  catch  the  tone  of  current 
thought;  and  certain  others,  that  they  only 
read  novels  to  study  the  style  of  the  books 
as  works  of  art.  Of  course  these  are  impress- 
ive reasons;  but  I  confess,  with  humility, 
that  they  are  not  my  reasons.  I  do  not  read 
novels  to  improve  my  mind;  I  do  not  read 
them  to  be  instructed— the  newspaper  or  the 
spelling  book  would  do  that  for  me;  I  do  not 
read  them  to  be  taught  physiology  or  crim- 
inology—the Lancet  or  the  Police  Gazette 
would  answer  that  purpose.  I  read  novels 
simply  and  only  to  be  entertained. 

Some  time  ago  I  heard  a  discussion  upon 
"  Novel  Reading  as  a  Help  to  a  Better  Un- 
derstanding of  Existing  Social  Conditions." 
Could  anything  be  more  characteristic  of  the 
day  we  live  in  than  that  novel  reading  and  a 
better  understanding  of  anything  (unless  it 
were  love-making  !)  should  be  thought  of  to- 
gether? Fancy  Dr.  Johnson  solving  intricate 
moral  problems  when  he  read  "  Tom  Jones," 
or  Thackeray  sitting  up  all  night,  laughing 
and  crying,  bless  his  big  heart,  over  "  Eve- 
lina," for  the  purpose  of  improving  his 
mind  !  The  fact  is,  our  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  read  novels  to  be  entertained; 
they  never  would  have  constructed  such  a 
phrase  as  "  Novel  reading  as  a  help  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  existing  social  condi- 
tions !  "  But  now  comes  along  our  serious 
nineteenth  century  and  talks  about  "  pur- 
pose "  and  "  motive  "  and  "  moral  value  " 
and  the  "  better  understanding,"  and  offers 
us  books  called  novels— which  we  do  not 
read. 

For,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  human 
nature  has  remained  human  nature,  except 
for  those  few  Shining  Ones:  we,  also,  read 
novels  to  be  entertained;  but  the  difference 
which  is  responsible  for  the  title  which  I 
quoted  is,  I  think,  that  we  perhaps  are  more 
critically  aware  of  the  possibilities  in  enter- 
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tainment.  Whether  it  is  for  our  profit  or 
not,  I  suppose  we  cannot  tell  yet;  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  for  our  gayety.  We  are  no 
longer  unconscious  that  beneath  our  simple 
enjoyment  of  art,  of  laughter,  or  of  tears, 
great  forces  may  be  working  silently.  It 
seems  to  me  merely  a  question  of  recogni- 
tion, however,  and  it  does  not  for  a  moment 
alter  the  fundamental  purpose  of  art— which 
is  to  produce  emotion— that  we  have  come, 
perhaps  with  some  sadness,  to  understand 
the  ethical  value  of  emotion.  Perhaps  we 
have  learned  to  see  a  moral  possibility  in 
entertainment;  but  that  does  not  make  us 
willing  to  read  books  alleged  to  be  novels, 
which  are  nothing  in  the  world  but  pegs  on 
which  the  authors  hang  platitudes  for  the 
improvement,  not  the  entertainment,  of  the 
race.  Let  entertainment  accomplish  what  it 
may,  morally— but  let  us  be  entertained  ! 

So,  for  the  purpose  of  convenience,  let  us 
agree  that  the  novel  as  w^e  shall  think  of  it 
is  a  book  written  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
tainment. 

Granting  that  as  a  definition,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  novel  reading  is  not  often  consid- 
ered a  matter  of  any  real  value;  indeed, 
there  are  some  narrow-minded  and  conscien- 
tious persons  (alas,  that  these  two  adjectives 
are  so  often  united  !)  who  think  that  it  is 
absolutely  wrong  to  read  novels.  I  know  of 
one  woman  who  made  a  vow  when  she  was, 
I  think,  sixteen  years  old — possibly  fifteen— 
that  she  would  never  read  a  novel  in  her 
life— so  firmly  did  she  believe  them  to  be  of 
the  devil  !  Slie  has  kept  her  word;  and  now, 
being  a  mother  of  growing  girls,  she  is  un- 
able to  direct  their  reading— and  what  those 
girls  have  not  read  !  This  state  of  mind, 
however,  is  so  abnormal  that  we  need  not 
consider  it.  But  it  is  certainly  fair  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  thoughtful  objections  to 
novel  reading;  to  novel  reading,  that  is  to 
say,  as  anything  but  a  very  occasional  and 
trivial  occupation.  To  begin  with,  we  will, 
of  course,  all  agree  that  excessive  novel 
reading,  like  exces;^ive  tea  drinking  or  excess- 
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ive  church  goinjjr,  or  any  other  harmless  or 
useful  thing,  done  out  of  proportion  to  the 
needs  of  life,  for  that  is  what  "  excess " 
means,  I  suppose— novel  reading  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  needs  of  life  is  enfeebling  to 
the  intellect  and  threatening  to  the  reader's 
sense  of  duty.  But  there  are  some  pertinent 
objections:  There  is  the  protest  that  novel 
reading  induces  superficiality,  resulting 
from  what  Thomas  Hill  Green  calls  "  mis- 
cellaneous knowledge  of  life,"  and  that.  Hill 
declares,  in  its  turn,  fosters  conceit  and  pre- 
vents a  man  from  knowing  that  he  is  igno- 
rant. This  cannot  be  answered  by  the  nov- 
el's advocates  by  saying  "  Read  good  nov- 
els," for  the  good  novels  are  the  very  fullest 
of  miscellaneous  knowledge  of  life;  it  is,  I 
think,  only  to  be  met  by  the  reply  that  the 
real  and  radical  trouble,  in  such  instances, 
is  in  the  reader,  not  in  what  he  reads.  Again, 
the  charge  that  novel  reading  aggravates 
two  of  the  worst  maladies  of  our  time — self- 
consciousness,  and  a  lack  of  reverence — is 
certainly  true;  but  that  word  "  aggravates  " 
seems  to  save  the  honor  of  the  novel;  the 
disease  is  already  in  the  reader's  blood,  and 
it  is  bound  to  come  out,  whether  he  reads 
novels  or— hymn  books.  There  is  one  more 
good-naturedly  impatient  complaint,  which 
1  suppose  we  have  all  of  us  heard,  and  that 
is  that,  apart  from  those  novels  generally 
classed  by  the  contemptuous  as  French— 
that  term  which  you  remember  Mr.  Lilly- 
vick  used  with  such  apprehension  in  regard 
to  the  studies  of  Miss  Morlena  Kenwigs— 
apart  from  immoral  novels,  there  is  a  large 
class  which  can  only  be  known  as  silly— and 
so  why  on  earth,  when  there  is  work  to  be 
done,  "  souls  to  be  saved,"  as  some  one 
said  (as  tho  the  world  when  not  reading 
novels  was  necessarily  saving  souls)— why 
on  earth  waste  time  over  them?  "Books 
about  twaddling  love  making  ! "  a  young 
man  declared  once— it  is  needless  to  add  that 
he  had  not  reached  the  twaddling  age  him- 
self. But  I  suppose  we  have  all  felt  this 
objection  once  in  a  while;  the  fact  is,  there 
is  something  else  in  this  world  than  love 
making,  tho  the  young  people  may  not  be- 
lieve it  !  Angelina  and  her  Edwin,  and  their 
preposterous  misunderstandings  that  any 
sensible  person  would  set  right  with  a  word. 


tlieir  sighs  and  cries,  their  kisses  and  (luar- 
rels,  have  a  place  in  this  busy  world,  but  I 
think  after  we  pass  twenty-five  we  realize 
that  it  is  not  a  very  great  place;  for  my  part, 
I  have  many  a  time  cried  out  "  geese  !  "  and 
flung  Angelina  and  Edwin  in  a  corner,  and 
turned  to  soberer  things.  Mr.  Gosse,  with 
the  gayety  of  his  charming  seriousness,  de- 
clares of  such  novels,  "  Brief  life  is  here 
their  portion  "—which  is,  fortunately,  very 
true.  This  objection  of  silliness,  however, 
cannot  be  answered  by  blaming  the  reader; 
the  fault  is  really  in  the  novels;  but  one 
cannot  help  reminding  the  objector  that 
there  are  novels  where  Angelina  and  Edwin 
are  just  as  important,  no  more  and  no  less, 
than  in  his  own  busy,  serious,  strenuous  life; 
where  love  has  its  place,  truly,  and  the  very 
highest  and  noblest  place;  but  where  it  is 
not  all  of  life.  Nor  is  it  that  love  of  youth, 
which  is  more  like  the  faint  mist  of  dawn 
than  the  serene,  full  noon  of  day— the  noon 
which  is  what  love  ought  to  be,  and  which 
we,  who  are  older  than  Angelina  and  her 
Edwin,  know  that  it  may  be. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  our  good  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  I  fear  that  by  some  persons 
novel  reading  will  always  be  looked  upon 
askance,  as  a  waste  of  time,  at  least,  and 
certainly  never  to  be  taken  seriously;  very- 
well  for  a  leisure  hour,  when  one  has  noth- 
ing better  to  do;  very  w^ell  for  a  few  minutes 
before  dinner,  or  on  a  railroad  journey,  when 
one  is  too  fatigued  for  solid  reading,  and  too 
interrupted   for   concentrated   thought. 

I  think,  indeed,  we  recognize  a  form  of  this 
disapprobation  as  latent  in  ourselves,  when 
we  recall  the  faint  protest  which  w^e  feel 
when  w^e  pick  up  a  novel  before  breakfast, 
let  us  say;  or  on  Sunday  morning. 

Perhaps  I  am  very  old-fashioned  in  feel- 
ing this  protest  within  myself;  it  is  a  relic 
of  my  youth;  of  that  time  when  the  new 
w^oman  was  unknown;  when  Sunday  was 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  week-day  books  had 
one  shelf  in  my  bookcase  and  the  Sunday 
books  another,  and  when  there  were  prayers 
before  breakfast,  instead  of  novels.  I  re- 
member very  w^ell  how  startled  I  once  was, 
as  a  young  girl,  to  hear  an  old  minister  de- 
clare in  the  pulpit  that  "  novel  reading  was 
a  religious  duty." 
Boston,  Mass, 


The  Reform  Now  Most  Needed. 


By  Mrs.  Charles  Russell  Lowell. 


When,  after  a  brief  but  bitter  experience, 
the  people  who  lived  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  of  North  America  decided  that  they 
would  found  a  nation,  they  commissioned 
tried  experts  in  governing  to  draft  a  Consti- 
tution. The  men  chosen  for  this  work  had 
all  been  rebels  against  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  they  had  all  for  years  regarded  the 
Englisli  nation  as  their  enemies,  and  they 
must  have  had  the  natural  prejudice  against 
English  institutions  and  English  traditions 
which  could  not  but  arise  in  the  course  of  a 
contest  which,  in  politics  and  war,  had  lasted 
for  nearly  a  generation.  And  yet  these  men, 
Washington,  Jay,  Franklin,  Hamilton  and 
their  associates,  were  great  enough  to  put 
aside  these  natural  feelings  and  to  adopt 
from  the  Englisli  form  of  government  the 
most  important  features  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  They  were  patriotic 
enough  to  desire  for  the  new  nation  they 
were  establishing,  and  for  which  they  had 
risked  their  lives  and  their  reputations,  the 
t)est  form  of  government  they  could  devise, 
even  tlio  that  form  of  government  was 
molded  after  that  of  their  life-long  enemy. 

We  of  this  age  have  presented  to  us  an- 
other opportunity  to  learn  from  England,  no 
longer  our  enemy,  but  our  closest  friend,  and 
if  we  will  only  follow  in  the  footsteps  she 
has  taken  in  the  path  of  administrative  re- 
form during  the  past  fifty  years,  as  the 
founders  of  our  nation  followed  her  lead  in 
the  path  of  constitutional  government,  the 
result  now  will  be  as  happy  as  it  was  then. 

England  is  the  foremost  nation  of  the 
world  to-day,  because  of  the  character  and 
capacity  of  the  men  who  do  her  public  work, 
not  only  in  her  colonies,  thousands  of  miles 
from  home,  but  in  every  city  and  town  in  the 
British  Islands,  and  she  has  obtained  the  ser- 
vices of  these  men  by  offering  them  an  hon- 
orable career. 

The  United   States   can   obtain   the   same 

kind  of  men  by  using  the  same  methods,  as 

we  have  already  learned  by  experience  in 

our   civil   service   as   well   as   in   our   army 
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and  navy,  for  we  have  many  officers 
in  the  Federal  service,  and  some  at  least 
in  the  service  of  States  and  cities,  as  ef- 
ficient and  conscientious  and  patriotic  as  are 
the  English  public  servants  in  corresponding 
positions,  and  their  high  qualities  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  same  cause  that  produces 
the  high  qualities  of  the  English  officials.  In 
both  countries  these  office  holders  have  been 
chosen  for  the  places  they  fill  because  they 
were  fitted  to  perform  the  duties  required  of 
them;  indeed, they  have  been  picked  out  from 
0 tilers  who  sought  the  same  places  by  a 
process  which  showed  they  were  not  only 
fitted,  but  were  the  best  fitted  to  perform 
those  duties.  The  natural  result  is  that  they 
know  how  to  do  the  public  work  and  have 
every  reason  for  doing  it,  and  no  temptation 
not  to  do  it,  for,  as  they  obtain  their  offices 
by  superior  capacity  and  character,  they 
know  that  it  is  by  exhibiting  the  same  quali- 
ties that  they  will  retain  them  and  gain  pro- 
motion. 

In  our  army  also  we  have  trained  officers, 
who  have  been  fitted  for  their  work  by  a  long, 
arduous  sj'stem  of  education,  officers  who 
have  learned  how  to  take  care  of  their  men, 
how  to  feed  them,  how  to  keep  them  in 
health.  But  during  the  past  summer  we 
had,  side  by  side  with  them,  in  the  same 
army,  untrained  officers,  who,  however  pa- 
triotic they  may  have  been,  did  not  know 
anything  about  these  vital  matters,  and  the 
bereaved  homes  all  over  our  country,  where 
there  is  mourning  for  the  w^asted  lives  of 
sons  and  brothers,  testify  to  the  fatal  effects 
of  ignorance  and  incapacity  in  official  posi- 
tions. 

Col.  L.  M.  Mans,  Chief  Surgeon  of  the 
Seventh  Corps,  reported  of  the  regimental 
surgeons  under  his  command  that:  "A  num- 
ber of  them  had  not  been  required  to  pass 
any  examination  at  all.  None  of  them  had 
any  knowledge  at  all  of  administrative  du- 
ties, such  as  were  required  to  successfully  run 
division  hospitals  or  prepare  the  necessary 
medical  and  sanitary  reports  required  by  the 
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Government.  Their  clerks  also  were  inex- 
perienced in  these  matters,  and  for  this  rea- 
son great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
instructing  meuical  officers  in  these  duties. 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  medical  service  has 
suffered  more  on  the  score  of  inexperience 
en  the  part  of  regimental  surgeons  than  for 
anj'  other  reason.  These  men  Vere  unable  to 
appreciate  the  great  value  of  sanitation,  al- 
tho  repeated  instructions  have  been  given 
to  them." 

Here  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  life  and  health  among  our  volunteers 
which  has  appalled  the  country. 

What  a  contrast  is  presented  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  these  untrained  volunteer  army 
surgeons  to  the  care  which  is  exercised  to 
secure  good  material  for  the  medical  corps 
of  the  navy.    In  the  annual  report  of  Sur- 
geon-General Wm.    K.    Van    Reypen    it    is 
shown  "  that  in  the  last  fiscal  year  829  ap- 
plications for  information  concerning  the  ap- 
pointments of  assistant  surgeons  in  the  navy 
were  received,  and  that  248  permits  were  is- 
sued for  doctors  to  appear  for  examination. 
Of  the  above  number  sixty-five  candidates 
appeared  before  the  examining   boards,   of 
which   seventeen   were   rejected   physically, 
nineteen     rejected     professionally,     twelve 
withdrew    from    further    examination    and 
seventeen  were  found  physically  and  profes- 
sionally qualified  for  admission  as  assistant 
surgeons  in  the  medical  corps  of  the  navy." 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  one  service  of 
the  United  States  which  seems  to  be  as  per- 
fect as  human  care  and  devotion  and  intelli- 
gence can  make  it.    In  the  navy  there  is  no 
dark  side — no  mixture  of  efficiency  and  igno- 
rance, no  contrast  between  trained  and  un- 
trained men— but  one  splendid  story  of  ade- 
quate, painstaking  preparation  and  glorious 
performance.    The  navy  has  done  great  ser- 
vice to  the  nation  since  the  first  of  May,  but 
the  greatest  of  all,  greater  than  the  battle  of 
Manila,  than  the  battle  of  Santiago,  greater 
than    the    acts    of    Dewey,    Hobson,    Clark, 
Sampson,  Schley  and  Wainwright,  is  the  les- 
son the  navy  has  given  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  the  value  of  efficient,  con- 
scientious training,  and  the  discovery  that 
such  men  are  willing  to  give  their  lives  to 
the  public  service. 
I  said  in  opening  that  all  we  needed  was 


to  follow  the  example  of  England  in  her  ad- 
ministrative methods,  but  that  was  almost 
a  mistake— what  we  really  need  is  to  follow, 
throughout  our  whole  system,  in  our  Fed- 
eral civil  service,  in  our  volunteer  as  well  as 
our  regular  army,  and  in  our  State  and  city 
governments,  the  example  of  our  own  navy. 
The  methods  employed  by  the  navy  have 
produced  the  highest  efficiency  of  every  kind, 
and  in  the  officers  of  the  navy  we  find,  to  our 
surprise,  that  we  have  public  servants  who 
are  great  both  in  peace  and  war,  and  to 
whom  we  would  gladly  confide  the  solution 
of  all  the  hardest  problems  that  perplex  us. 

If  such  men  are  among  us,  if  they  are 
ready  to  turn  from  money  getting  and  self- 
ish ease,  and  to  go  through  a  severe  training 
in  their  youth  and  "  live  laborious  days  "  in 
their  maturity  in  the  public  service,  why 
should  not  the  people  of  the  United  States 
gratefully  place  in  their  hands,  and  in  the 
hands  of  those  like  them,  all  the  public  work? 
Why  should  we  not  have  such  men  in  our 
diplomatic  service,  in  the  whole  of  our 
civil  service,  why  should  they  not  fill  our 
State  offices,  and  have  charge  of  our  City 
Public  Works,  of  our  Police  and  Fire  De- 
partments? It  is  possible.  This  is  what  is 
done  in  England,  and  this  is  what  we  must 
do  here,  if  we  are  to  stand  with  England  as 
a  "  living  nation  "  in  the  coming  years  and 
not  go  down  with  Spain  as  a  "  dying  nation." 

What  then  are  the  methods  of  the  navy? 
What  are  the  principles  of  action  which  have 
produced  such  splendid  results? 

First  a  system  of  selection  of  young  men 
fit  to  profit  by  the  training  which  is  provided 
for  them.  The  cadets  received  at  Annapolis 
to  be  educated  as  officers,  and  the  appren- 
tices who  are  educated  as  sailors  and  gun- 
ners, are  all  subjected  to  physical  and  mental 
examinations  before  acceptance.  They  are 
then  trained  at  great  expense  and  trouble 
and,  when  trained,  they  are  put  into  posi- 
tions where  they  are  constantly  exercising 
themselves  actively  in  what  they  have 
learned;  they  are  sure  that,  if  they  do  their 
duty  and  so  desire,  they  will  remain  during 
the  active  yeare  of  their  life  in  an  honorable 
service,  of  which  they  are  proud  and  the 
standards  of  which  are  exacting,  and  that 
in  their  old  age  they  will  not  be  cast  out, 
but  will  receive  from  their  country,  to  whose 
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Rorvico  thoy  have  devoted  their  yoiitli  and 
iiiaiiliood,  a  peiiKion  which  will  protect  them 
from  want.  They  thus  have  every  motive  to 
be  noble  and  honorable— the  education  the 
country  has  given  thorn  insures  their  effi- 
ciency- and  the  result  the  country  has  only 
this  summer  learned  to  recognize. 

Five  things  have  made  our  army  and  navy 
what  they  are:  1.  Education  and  training. 
2.  l*ormanence  of  service.  3.  Rewards  of 
merit.  4.  High  moral  standards  of  service. 
5.  Provision  for  old  age. 

These  five  things  we  need  to  introduce  into 
our  civil  service,  and  we  shall  attain  the 
same  results  there  as  in  the  army  and  navy, 
and  it  is  far  more  important  that  we  should 
have  an  efficient  and  honest  civil  service 
(including  in  that  term  all  our  Federal,  State, 
County  and  City  office  holders)  than  that  we 
should  have  an  efficient  military  and  naval 
service.  Our  civil  servants  are  every  day 
and  every  hour  engaged  in  work  that  touches 
the  whole  people  most  closely,  and  affects 
their  health,  happiness  and  moral  and  mental 
w^ell  boing,  while  our  army  and  navy  have 
only  been  called  into  action  (except  in  the 
case  of  the  army  in  Indian  warfare)  four 
times  since  we  were  a  nation.  For  a  prac- 
tical people  it  seems  a  strange  proceeding  to 
spend  an  immense  amount  of  time  and 
trouble  and  money  in  training  men  who  only 
once  in  each  generation  have  the  opportunity 
to  put  into  practice  in  the  public  service 
w^hat  they  have  learned,  while  we  leave  un- 
taught and  untrained  the  men  upon  whose  ef- 
ficiency depends  our  daily  welfare.  When 
we  add  to  this  that  we  tempt  our  noblest 
and  best  men  into  the  army  and  navy,  where 
they  are  shut  up  except  once  in  their  lives 
fi'om  effective  action,  and  discourage  by 
every  possible  device  such  men  from  entering 
our  civil  service— altho  nothing  could  be  such 
a  blessing  to  the  nation  as  their  presence  in 
it— the  cup  of  our  folly  seems  to  be  full. 

I  say  that  we  discourage  the  entrance  of 
noble  and  good  men  into  our  civil  service, 
and  altho  we  do  not  do  this  as  universally 
as  we  did,  yet  it  is  unhappily  still  true  of  at 
least  half  of  our  Federal  service,  and  of  far 
more  than  half  of  our  State,  county  and 
city  governments,  and  the  wonder  is  that, 
under  such  a  system  as  exists,  we  get  as 


good  pu])lic  service  as  we  do.    For,  as  we  all 
know,   our   civil   service   system    in   a   great 
part  of  our  country   is  exactly  contrary   to 
our    military   and    naval    systems.       Except 
where  civil  service  reform  has  been  adopted, 
instead  of  education  and   training    there  is 
no  preparation  for  the  duties  of  civil  oflSce 
supplied  by  the  Government;   instead  of  per- 
manence    of     service,     each     office     holder 
knows  that  his  tenure  is  very  uncertain  and 
that  it  may  be  extremely  short;  instead  of 
rewards  of  merit,  honesty  and  devotion  to 
the  public  service  are  less  useful  to  the  of- 
fice holder  than  the  support  of  the  boss;  in- 
stead of  a  high  standard,  there  is  none,  or  a 
very  low  one,  and  the  conscientious  public 
servant   is   regarded   as   a  fool   by   his   col- 
leagues and  friends;  instead  of  pensions  for 
old  age,  the  office  holder  is  treated  with  ab- 
solute cruelty,  for  if  the  opposite  party  ob- 
tains control    he  is  turned  out  without  care 
for  his  future,  and  often  he  is  treated  in  the 
same  way  even  tho  his  own  party  remains 
in  power.    Under  such  a  system,  the  wonder 
is,  as  I  have  said,  that  there  are  so  many 
civil  servants  w^ho  do  in  a  measure  se*k  to 
do  their  duty  in  public  office.    We  certainly 
cannot  be  surprised,  however,  that  such  men 
as  Dewey,  Hobson,  Merritt  and  Wood  are 
willing  to  serve  their  country  in  the  navy  and 
in  the  array,   but  not  in   the   civil   service, 
where,  however,  they  are  much  more  needed, 
and  where  their  high  capacity  and  character 
would  be  of  far  greater  value  to  the  nation. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  people  now  to  in- 
sist upon  the  passage  of  such  laws  and  the 
adoption  of  such  systems  as  will  insure  to 
them  the  benefit  of  the  service  of  men  of 
like    character   everywhere    throughout    the 
Government  offices.    Washington  in  his  last 
"  Speech  to  Both  Houses  of  Congress  "  on 
December  7rh,   1790,   said:   "I   have  hereto- 
fore proposed  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress the  expediency  of  establishing  a  na- 
tional university,  and  also  a  military  acad- 
emy," and  concerning  the  university  he  said 
further,   "A  primary  object  of   such   a  na- 
tional institution  should  be  the  education  of 
our  youth  in  the  science  of  government.    In 
a  republic,  what  species  of  knowledge  can 
be  equally  important,  and  what  duty  more 
pressing  on  its  Legislature,  than  to  patron- 
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ize  a  plan  for  communicating  it  to  those  who 
are  to  be  the  future  guardia^is  of  the  liberties 
of  the  country?  " 

The  advice  to  found  a  military  academy 
was  wise,  and  in  1808  West  Point  was  es- 
tablished, but  Washington's  still  wiser 
recommendation  to  found  a  National  Uni- 
versity to  teach  the  "  Science  of  Govern- 
men  "  has  been  disregarded,  and  to-day  the 
country  is  reaping  the  fruits  both  of  its  wis- 
dom and  of  its  folly.  And  the  country  should 
not  be  surprised.  "God  is  not  mocked:  for 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap." 

Neither  can  the  country  plead  ignorance. 
The  fatal  results  of  all  kinds  sure  to  follow 
the  appointment  of  ignorant  and  unfit  men 
to  public  ofRce  has  been  presented  to  the 
people  over  and  over  again.  For  thirty 
years  a  handful  of  "  Civil  Service  Reform- 
ers "  have  been  calling  attention  in  season 
and  out  of  season  to  the  destruction  which 
must  result  when  partisan  and  personal  con- 
siderations control  appointments  to  official 
positions.  Over  and  over  again  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  have  come  stories  of  fear- 
ful cruelties  inflicted  on  the  poor  and  help- 


less inmates  of  public  institutions  by  the 
neglect  and  barbarism  of  "political  ap- 
pointees." Paupers  have  suffered  from  the 
ignorance  of  physicians,  the  insane  have  been 
tortured  by  brutal  attendants,  the  children 
in  poorhouses  have  died  for  want  of  care, 
but  all  this  was  not  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
political  and  personal  influence  should  not 
be  allowed  to  dictate  appointments.  But  at 
last  the  blasting  touch  of  "  political  and  per- 
sonal influence "  has  been  laid  upon  the 
flower  of  our  land. 

For  sixty  years  "  politics "  has  been  suf- 
fered to  slay  its  victims,  but  they  have  been 
the  weak  and  tlie  helpless  and  but  few  peo- 
ple have  concerned  themselves  with  the  mat- 
ter. In  order  to  make  the  whole  people  un- 
derstand and  care  it  was  necessary  that 
their  own  sons  and  brothers  should  be 
starved  and  murdered  by  official  incompe- 
tence and  neglect,  but  if  at  last  the  lesson 
has  been  learned,  then  the  young  lives  laid 
down  ■v\'ill  be  a  sacrifice  none  too  costly  to 
liave  made  for  the  great  blessing  they  have 
gained  for  our  beloved  country. 

New  York  City. 
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By  Sophie  Bronson  Titterington. 

IjS  many  a  heart  on  Easter  Day 

There  is  a  tomb ; 
Close  siiLit  by  stone  and  seal  of  grief, 

Enwrapped  in  gloom. 


The  birds  may  sing  on  Easter  Day, 

The  flowers  bloom. 
But  still  no  sweet  note  enters  in. 

Nor  rich  perfume. 

Dear  Christ  in  heaven  this  Easter  Day, 

From  Thy  far  Throne, 
Send  angel  down  to  break  the  seal. 

Roll  back  the  stone ! 

Be  this  the  Word  on  Easter  Day, 

To  ope  each  prison. 
The  herald  of  Thy  Victory— 
"  The  Lord  is  risen  !  " 
Springfield,  III. 
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By  Bishop  W.   A.   Candler,   D.D., 

Of  the  Mkthodist  Episcopal  Chukch,  South. 


IjAST  November  I  visited  the  island  of 
Cuba  ill  the  discharge  of  official  duties,  and 
1  gave  some  of  my  observations  in  a  letter 
published  by  The  Independent  of  Decem- 
ber 8.  Only  three  months  have  intervened 
between  my  visits;  but  there  has  been  time 
enough  for  vast  changes. 

The  city  of  Havana  is  very  much  cleaner, 
and  its  sanitation  is  greatly  improved,  altho 
General  Brooke  and  his  associates  might, 
without  violating  truth  or  exhibiting  an  un- 
worthy spirit  of  discouragement,  say  of  their 
work  what  some  said  of  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah:  "The 
strength  of  the  bearers  of  burdens  is  decayed 
and  there  is  much  rubbish."  The  estimate 
of  the  ever  to  be  lamented  Waring,  that  $10,- 
000,000  would  be  required  to  put  Havana  in 
proper  condition  sanitarily,  is  not  extrava- 
gant. But  great  as  it  is,  it  would  be  a  good 
investment  for  our  country  to  make  as  a 
protection  to  the  health  of  our  Gulf  ports. 

But  no  amount  of  sanitation  however  wise 
will  suffice  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation. 
The  bad  government  which  has  prevailed  so 
long  with  regard  to  such  matters  has  in- 
duced habits  among  the  people  which  dimin- 
ish the  value  of  all  sanitary  improvements. 
The  people  must  unlearn  these  bad  lessons 
and  acquire  new  ways  before  the  work  will 
be  finally  done.  In  the  meantime  the  most 
rigid  regulations  must  be  enforced. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the 
change  of  the  police  system  of  the  city.  The 
Spaniard  has  disappeared  and  the  American 
or  the  Cuban  has  taken  his  place.  And  the 
order  is  good.  The  American  soldier  who 
gives  himself  uncomplainingly  to  the  worl^; 
he  is  doing  in  this  island  is  bearing  no  small 
part  of  the  "  white  man's  burden."  He  de- 
serves all  honor  and  sympathy. 

The  government  of  the  city  was  put  to 
some  strain  by  the  coming  of  General  Gomez 
and  the  carnival  almost  coincidently.  These 
events  of  course  brought  a  state  of  popular 
enthusiasm  and  an  aggregation  of  multitudes 
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which  would  increase  the  chances  of  disorder 
in  any  city.  But  how  much  more  at  this 
time  in  Havana  !  Yet  all  passed  without 
any  disagreeable  incident  worthy  of  men- 
tion. 

Independence  is  in  the  air.  The  best  evi- 
dence possible  of  this  fact  is  that  wherever 
]  found  a  Cuban  who  expressed  himself  for 
annexation  he  said  to  me:  "  I  dare  not  ex- 
press myself  publicly  this  way."  Independ- 
ence is  strong  enough  to  be  intolerant. 

An  intelligent  Cuban  who  has  opportunity 
to  know^  told  me  that  even  the  Spanish 
priests  have  come  over  to  the  side  of  inde- 
pendence and  are  playing  to  the  popular  de- 
mand with  all  possible  skill.  This  fact  also 
shows  the  drift,  for  the  weather  cock  is  not 
more  faithful  to  the  winds  than  the  priest- 
hood tries  to  be  to  the  changes  of  public 
sentiment. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  same  priest  who 
sang  Te  Deums  for  the  assassination  of 
Maceo,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death  said 
masses  for  the  repose  of  his  insurgent  soul. 

A  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  same 
sort  is  found  in  the  Bishop  of  Havana- 
Manuel  Santander  y  Frutos.  On  the  2d  day 
of  May,  1898  (before  he  knew  of  Dewey's 
victory,  I  suppose),  he  published  at  his  cathe- 
dral the  following: 

"  We  the  Doctor  Don  Manuel  Santander  y 
Pnitos,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  of  the  Holy 
Apostolic  See  Bishop  of  Havana,  Lieutenant 
Vicar-General,  Sub-delegate  Castreuse  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  same.  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  Sacred  Military 
and  Pontifical  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
Member  of  Ilis  Majesty's  Counsellors  and  Sen- 
ator of  the  Realm,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Venerable  Brethren  and  Sons : 

"  The  calamity  of  war  which  we  had  thought 
was  reaching  its  termination  has  been  renewed. 
A  neighboring  nation,  which  until  now  declared 
itself  our  friend,  has  declared  war  against  us 
without  any  motive  whatever.  Our  zealous 
authorities  and  armed  forces  will  know  how  to 
discharge   their  duty.     As  Catholics   we   ought 
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to  help  them  with  onr  prayers,  saying  to  the 
Lord  with  David,  "  Destroy  the  nations  which 
desire  war."  Justice  is  on  onr  side.  God  is 
with  us.  The  Mother  of  God  is  also  our 
mother.  She  helped  us  in  Lepanto,  and  on 
many  other  occasions.  She  will  also  help  us 
now.  Never  was  it  heard  that  she  failed  to 
help  those  who  invoked  her.  Let  us  put  con- 
fidence in  God  and  in  our  blessed  Mother  and 
we  shall  not  be  overcome." 


Then  follow  directions  for  pi-ayers,  masses 
nnd  fasts  in  behalf  of  the  Spanish  cause. 
A  copy  of  this  document  lies  before  me, 
while  the  dealers  in  photographs  offer  in 
Havana  pictures  of  this  same  Bishop  San- 
lander  following  on  foot  the  dead  body  of 
Calixto  Garcia,  "  to  give  a  proof  of  his 
friendship  to  the  family,"  I  suppose  he  would 
?ay. 

Havana,  Cuba 


Lafayette  and  the  Monument  Association. 


By  Frederick  H.   Gillett, 

Member  of  Congress  from  Massachusktts. 


AnouT  a  j^ear  ago  there  came  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  wiiich  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, a  small  delegation— mostly  from  Chicago 
-—to  urge  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  Lafayette  in  Paris.  Their  scheme 
was  that  the  school  children  of  this  country 
would  easily  contribute  the  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  necessary,  and  all  they 
wished  of  our  committee  was  to  incorporate 
a  few  distinguished  gentlemen  into  an  asso- 
ciation so  that  there  might  be  no  question 
of  the  reliability  of  the  sponsors.  Some  of 
the  committee  were  inclined  to  oppose  even 
this  modest  request,  some  because  they 
didn't  want  to  impose  upon  the  school  chil- 
dren, others  because  they  doubted  the  suc- 
cess of  the  project  and  thought  it  would  lead 
to  a  request  for  Congressional  assistance,  but 
this  was  so  stoutly  denied  by  the  advocates 
that  this  request  was  allowed  and  the  incor- 
poration authorized.  About  $40,000  was 
raised,  I  believe,  from  the  school  children, 
and  now  Congress  has  been  asked  to  give  the 
balance. 

I  took  occasion  to  study  anew  the  life  of 
Lafayette,  and  I  was  surprised  at  his  event- 
ful history.  There  is  an  old  adage  that  no 
man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet,  and  so  it  some- 
times happens  that,  as  you  study  closely  cele- 
brated characters,  you  find  that  the  mist  of 
time  through  which  they  loomed  had  magni- 
fied them,  and  when  you  strip  ofi:  the  veil  of 
tradition  and  see  them  in  their  true  propor- 
tions, they  seem  petty  and  insignificant.    Just 


the  opposite  is  true  of  Lafayette.  We  may 
well  give  him  a  monument,  not  simply  be- 
cause he  chivalrously  brought  us  important 
nid,  but  also  because  his  whole  life  illus- 
trated heroic  devotion  to  our  principles  of 
liberty. 

His  first  step  in  coming  here  shov/ed  a 
spirit  far  above  his  era.  He  was  only  nine- 
teen years  old,  the  heir  of  a  noble  house  and 
a  princely  fortune,  married  to  the  lovely 
daughter  of  a  ducal  family,  welcome  to  an 
office  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  royal  court, 
where  every  sense  was  gratified  and  all  was 
offered  that  could  feed  vanity  or  satisfy  de- 
sire. What  was  deemed  the  amplest  reward 
for  distinguished  services  was  his  by  birth, 
and  his  natural  career  would  have  been  a 
votary  of  pleasure  in  the  gaj^est  city  of  the 
world  at  its  wickedest  era,  living  in  the 
gratification  of  each  passing  whim,  and  find- 
ing the  excitement  of  action  only  in  the  hunt 
or  in  tlie  duel.  What  are  deemed  the  prizes 
of  life  were  his  from  the  cradle,  and  he  lacked 
the  ordinary  moti\^es  for  exertion.  He  used 
to  say  with  amusement  in  after  life  that 
when  he  came  here  his  companions  were  apt 
to  ask  him,  as  their  first  question:  "  What  do 
you  do  at  home  for  a  living."  To  work 
for  a  living  is  the  rule  of  an  American  life, 
l)ut  all  which  we  work  for,  except  self-ap- 
proval, was  his  at  the  start.  From  such  an 
alluring  prospect  of  elegant  ease  and  un- 
ruffled enjoyment  he  stole  away  against  the 
protest  of  his  family  and  the  command  of 
his  king,  and  eagerly  exchanged  his  bed  of 
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luxury  for  a  couch  in  the  snow,  and  volup- 
inouR  (Iclijiiits  for  cold  and  hunger  and  peril. 
The  hoy  luul  in  him  soniclhing  of  the  hero. 

Our  Congress  was  then  experiencing  much 
trouble  with  foreign  adventurers  who 
sought  military  commands,  but  Lafayette 
showed  at  once  that  what  he  sought  was  not 
emoluments  or  seltish  promotion,  but  an  op- 
portunity for  service,  and  he  was  speedily 
made  a  Major-General.  Doubtless  his  fel- 
low officers,  who  had  earned  their  stars  by 
stern  service,  looked  with  some  contempt  on 
this  gilded  patrician,  whom  the  democratic 
Congress  had  made  their  equal,  but  his  reck- 
less courage  under  fire  soon  silenced  their 
sneers,  and  as  he  was  given  an  independent 
command  he  showed  a  prudence  and  general- 
ship far  beyond  his  years,  and  well 'befitting 
his  rank,  and  by  the  end  of  the  war  his  gal- 
lantry, his  fortitude,  his  sweet  disposition 
and  his  military  skill  had  won  for  him  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  his  brother 
officers  and  the  whole  army.  At  this  period 
of  his  life  he  seems  to  have  had  some  of  the 
traits  of  military  heroes  of  more  recent  days, 
for  he  writes  of  a  reception:  "  I  was  greeted 
warmly  by  all  the  men,  and,  better  yet, 
kissed  by  all  the  women." 

Having  accomplished  all  this  at  the  age  of 
25,  he  sailed  for  France,  laden  with  the  bless- 
ings of  the  country  he  had  done  so  much  to 
establish  and  entitled,  one  would  think,  to 
wear  in  ease  the  laurels  he  had  plucked  from 
so  much  danger.  But  life  was  just  beginning 
for  him,  in  experience  as  in  years,  and,  hav- 
ing written  his  name  indelibly  in  the  history 
of  the  new  world,  he  was  destined  to  write 
it  as  high  and  engrave  it  as  deeply  in  the 
history  of  the  old. 

To  trace  the  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of 
his  remaining  fifty  years  is  here  impossible. 
He  filled  almost  every  station  from  the  prac- 
tical dictator  of  France  to  the  hunted 
refugee  and  the  occupant  of  a  loathsome 
dungeon.  But  whatever  his  position, 
whether  tempted  by  great  promises  or 
threatened  by  terrible  punishment,  he  never 
swerved  from  the  principles  of  self-govern- 
ment which  he  learned  in  his  service  here. 
The  Government  of  France  changed  re- 
peatedly; almost  every  public  man  changed 
with  it,  but  Lafayette  was  constant.  And  as 
I  see  him  in  this  era  of  his  life,  at  first  the  idol 


of  th(;  populace,  putting  aside  the  glittering 
I)rize  of  the  dictatorship  rather  than  give 
reason  to  suspect  his  motives,  laying  aside 
forever  the  titles  of  nobility  which  his  fam- 
ily had  worn  for  centuries  that  he  might 
with  more  consistency  proclaim  that  all  men 
are  free  and  equal,  faithful  alike  to  the  weak 
king  who  would  betray  him  and  the  fickle 
populace  that  would  desert  him,  unbought, 
unterrified  in  an  age  of  renegades  and  syco- 
phants, the  one  constant,  unchanging,  serene, 
virtuous  character  in  all  that  wild  drama,  he 
is  to  me  even  more  impressive  than  when 
rallying  our  routed  troops  at  Brandy  wine 
or  leading  the  last  successful  charge  at  York- 
town.  And  in  all  those  later  years  of  his 
life,  when  he  was  serving  his  own  country  in 
tliat  inestimable  role  of  a  private  citizen 
without  personal  ambitions,  but  whom  every 
one  must  respect  and  trust  and  turn  to  in 
hours  of  peril,  he  merits  our  especial  admira- 
tion and  gratitude,  for  he  was  perpetually 
teaching  in  France  the  lesson  he  had  learned 
here.  He  came  to  us  an  enthusiastic  young 
adventurer,  with  only  a  warm  heart  and  a 
good  sword.  We  sent  him  back  to  France 
an  accomplished  general,  with  a  Pan- 
dora's box  of  free  sentiments  which  flew 
abroad  and  pervaded  that  whole  nation. 
He  came  an  impetuous  boy,  he  returned 
with  the  principles  of  liberty  so  deeply 
stamped  upon  his  virgin  heart  that  all 
tlie  tlireats  and  allurements  of  royal 
powers  could  not  erase  them.  The  theories 
he  had  learned  here  were  advertised  by  the 
celebrity  he  had  won  here.  Liberty,  equality, 
fraternity  were  irresistibly  attractive  when 
proclaimed  by  the  young  hero  of  a  successful 
war,  the  heir  of  an  ancient  title  and  $40,000 
a  year.  To-day  the  ideas  of  Lafayette  are 
dominant  in  France.  From  us  he  learned 
them;  he  was  our  most  effective  missionary, 
and  in  perpetuating  his  memory  we  are  per- 
petuating our  loftiest  traditions,  in  honoring 
him  we  are  but  honoring  ourselves.  Nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate  or  more  graceful 
than  for  us  to  reciprocate  the  generous  gifts 
of  France. 

Lafayette  to-day  lies  buried  in  the  little 
cemetery  of  Picpus.  The  same  republican 
simplicity  which  led  him  to  discard  his  titles 
of  nobility  marks  his  grave,  and  no  word  of 
the  inscription  on  the  plain  stone  indicates 
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that  he  was  ever  in  America.    That  omission  friendship,  and  a  tribute  to  the  man  in  all 

we  should  fill.    We  should  send  to  our  young  French  history  whom  every  citizen  of  every 

sister  republic  across  the  seas  a  htting  monu-  republic  must  sincerely  honor  and  every  citi- 

ment,  as  a  memorial  of  the  old  ties  that  bind  zen  of  this  republic  must  gratefully  love, 

us,  a  recognition  of  obligation,  a  pledge  of  Sikingheld,  Mass. 


The  Love  That  Gave  the  Easter  Day. 

By  J.   Zitella  Cocke. 

See,  rising  with  the  Easter  morn, 
A  subtle  radiance,  new  born  ! 
And  lo !  a  sudden  glory  pours 
From  out  the  East's  unfolding  doors ! 
Hark !  bluebirds  blithely  build  and  sing ! 
Life  !  Life  !  on  every  side  doth  spring  ! 
Yet  morning's  rose  is  lost  too  soon 
In  white  effulgence  of  tbe  noon  ; 
And  soon  the  noontide's  lustrous  light 
Sinks  vanquished  by  the  shades  of  night, — 
One  thing  alone  shall  last  for  aye, 
The  Love  that  gave  the  Easter  Day  ! 

Pure  altars  eloquent  with  bloom, 
Fonts  crowned  with  garlands  of  perfume, 
The  mellow  chime  and  tuneful  bell. 
The  deep- toned  organ's  rhythmic  swell, 
The  loud  and  pompous  i>8ean's  praise, 
And  softer  strains  of  infant  lays. 
Our  solemn  thankfulness  upbear, — 
Yet  eager  feet  of  cark  and  care 
Too  soon  shall  bring  the  world's  alloy 
To  mar  our  holy  Easter  joy. 
Unchanging  and  unchanged    doth  stay 
The  Love  that  gave  us  Easter  Day  I 

Earth's  Lenten  vigil,  drear  and  frore, 
Is  past — her  pain  and  penance  sore, 
And  now  her  Easter  glories  gleam. 
From  mountain  crest  to  woodland  stream, 
(xarments  of  joyful  praise  are  hers, 
While  from  her  forest  sepulchres 
Myriads  of  fair  creations  rise 
Exultant  'neath  the  cloudless  skies. 
Yet  winter's  tyranny  again 
Shall  bind  her  in  its  thrall  and  chain, — 
One  thing,  for  aye,  endures  alway, 
God's  Love,  that  gave  the  Easter  Day  ! 
Boston,  Mass, 


The  First  Flight  with  the  Insurgents. 

By  William  Gilbert  Irwin. 

Of  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry. 


The  insurgent  outbreak  did  not  come  unex- 
pected to  our  army  leaders.  Ever  since  our 
occupation  of  the  city  the  insurgents  have 
been  in  an  unrestful  state,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  forbearance  of  our  officers  and 
the  discretion  of  our  men  the  outbreal^ 
would  have  been  precipitated  months  ago. 
Now  that  the  outbreak  has  come  one  can 
look  back  and  see  that  all  along  the  insur- 
gents had  been  preparing  for  such  a  move. 
The  insurgent  army  of  to-day  is  a  far  differ- 
ent organization  from  that  which  harassed 
the  Spaniards  before  the  fall  of  Manila. 
They  have  been  organizing  and  drilling  ever 
since  our  occupation  ol  Manila,  and  the  army 
which  our  soldiery  are  sweeping  away  like 
chaff  represents  the  most  perfect  fighting 
force  which  it  is  possible  for  Aguinaldo  to 
muster. 

In  the  face  of  our  overwhelming  victories 
it  seems  incredible  that  the  insurgent  leader 
could  have  for  a  moment  entertained  an  idea 
that  his  forces  were  able  to  cope  with  our 
army.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Agui- 
naldo is  given  credit  for  having  much  more 
good  sense  than  he  reallj^  possesses.  In  the 
operations  of  the  insurgent  army  since  the 
outbreak  there  has  not  been  displayed  one 
stroke  of  generalship,  and  the  insurgent 
forces  have  developed  into  little  more  than  a 
mob. 

In  apprehension  of  probable  trouble  with 
the  insurgents  we  have  been  maintaining  a 
cordon  of  outposts  around  the  city  since  a 
short  time  after  our  occupation  began.  About 
two  months  ago  our  outpost  lines  were  ad- 
vanced and  strengthened.  All  the  while  the 
insurgents  had  been  massing  strong  forces 
all  around  the  city,  and  all  through  Manila 
there  were  secret  organizations  of  natives 
who,  when  the  time  came,  expected  to  join 
their  fellow  rebels  in  the  attempt  to  loot  the 
city.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  recent 
outbreak  was  a  prearranged  affair,  for  there 
was  no  uprising  in  the  city.  Perhaps  our 
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perfect  police  system  and  our  successes  at 
the  front  prevented  this  uprising. 

The  outbreak  which  has  resulted  so  dis- 
astrously to  the  insurgents  came  about  in  a 
peculiar  way.  For  a  month  or  more  the  Ne- 
braska Regiment  had  been  in  camp  out  at 
Santa  Mesa,  about  a  mile  beyond  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Pasig.  Lately  a  portion  of  the  Colorado 
Regiment  had  been  ordered  into  camp,  and 
other  troops  were  to  go  into  camp  in  order 
to  provide  barracks  for  the  regulars,  who  are 
to  form  the  permanent  garrison  of  Manila. 
At  the  Nebraska  camp  and  at  other  points 
on  the  line  the  insurgents  were  permitted  to 
hold  positions  very  close  to  our  lines.  At  the 
Nebraska  camp  our  sentinel  occupied  one  end 
of  the  San  Juan  Bridge  and  the  insurgent 
sentinel  was  stationed  on  the  opposite  end. 
For  a  week  or  so  previous  to  the  outbreak 
there  had  been  trouble  at  this  point.  Several 
times  the  insurgents  attempted  to  send 
armed  parties  across  the  bridge,  but  were 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  our  guards.  On 
the  night  the  outbreak  occurred  a  native 
soldier  attempted  to  force  his  way  past  our 
sentinel,  and  was  shot  dead.  Before  this, 
however,  there  had  been  some  firing  on  the 
part  of  the  insurgents,  but  now  the  firing  be- 
came general  at  this  point  and  the  entire  Ne- 
braska Regiment  was  soon  in  position. 

The  firing  quickly  spread  all  along  the  line. 
The  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  Tenth  Pennsyl- 
vania, First  Montana,  Third  Artillery  and 
Twentieth  Kansas  outposts  in  front  of  New 
Manila  were  successively  engaged,  and 
across  the  Pasig  the  California,  Washington, 
Fourth  Cavalry,  Idaho,  Fourteenth  Regulars 
and  the  North  Dakota  outposts  were  fired 
upon,  and  our  men  returned  the  fire.  As 
soon  as  the  firing  at  the  outpost  line  began 
the  call  to  arms  was  sounded  throughout  the 
city,  and  all  the  troops  were  soon  in  line  and 
eager  for  the  fray.  The  different  regiments 
reinforced  their  outposts  and  all  through  the 
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city  troops  were  held  in  readiness  for  auy 
emergency  which  might  arise. 

As  soon  as  our  ontposts  were  reinforced 
our  men  did  some  heavy  volley  firing.  On 
the  New  Manila  side  the  Utah  Battery  soon 
got  its  guns  into  position,  and  the  Sixth  Ar- 
tillery did  likewise  on  the  Old  Manila  side. 
At  a  signal  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  which  had 
been  stationed  close  in  to  the  shore,  opened 
fire  on  the  insurgent  position,  and  the  light 
artillery  on  shore  did  some  good  work.  While 
there  was  heavy  firing  throughout  the  night 
at  times  along  the  line  our  troops  made  no  at- 
tempt other  than  to  hold  their  positions,  and 
waited  until  morning  before  any  moves  were 
made. 

At  early  morn  an  advance  was  ordered  all 
along  the  line,  and  there  was  a  heavy  artil- 
lery fire  directed  against  the  insurgent  posi- 
tions. The  Nebraska  regiment,  after  the 
Utah  Battery  had  gotten  in  its  work,  charged 
and  captured  the  bloclihouse  and  buildings 
occupied  by  the  insurgent  forces  at  Santa 
Mesa.  The  Colorado  boys  charged  and  cap- 
tured the  insurgent  positions  before  their 
lines,  and  the  South  Dakota  boys  captured 
blockhouse  No.  5,  w^hich  had  been  shelled  by 
the  Utah  guns. 

Among  the  most  daring  charges  of  the  day 
were  those  of  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania's 
against  the  insurgents,  who  were  intrenched 
in  force  at  the  Chinese  Hospital  out  on  the 
Sangayles  road  and  on  the  hillside  beyond. 
The  whole  hillside  was  one  great  burial 
ground,  and  on  the  top  of  the  hill  stood  the 
Binondo  Cemetery,  one  of  those  queer 
strongly  walled  burying  places  where  the 
dead  are  deposited  in  niches  in  the  walls.  In 
the  cemetery  stood  a  large  chapel  or  beseta, 
and  the  place  afforded  the  strongest  imagin- 
able positions,  for  the  walls  were  almost 
proof  against  our  light  field  pieces.  To  the 
right  and  beyond  the  cemetery  the  insur- 
gents held  a  strong  stone  fort  or  blockhouse, 
and  all  over  the  hillside  were  abundant 
places  of  cover. 

In  the  forenoon  Colonel  Hawkins,  at  the 
order  of  Brigadier-General  McArthur,  who 
was  in  command  along  this  part  of  the  line, 
led  his  little  command  in  a  charge  across  the 
rough  rice  field,  and,  with  a  rush  the  insur- 
gents were  driven  from  the  Chinese  Hospital. 
After  a  rest  at  this  point  the  Tenth  charged 


up  the  rough  hillside  and  captured  the  ceme- 
tery, and  from  that  point  charged  the  stone 
fort,  and  the  insurgents  fled  pellmell. 

In  the  meantime  the  Montana's  had  swept 
the  insurgent  positions  to  the  left  and  fired 
the  native  habitations.  The  Third  Artillery, 
armed  as  infantry,  were  heavily  engaged  on 
the  left  of  the  Montana  Regiment,  and  they 
drove  the  enemy  fi*om  all  of  their  positions. 
To  the  left  of  the  Third  Artillery  the  Twen- 
tieth Kansas  Regiment  did  lively  work,  and, 
capturing  blockhouse  No.  2,  drove  the  insur- 
gents into  the  suburbs  of  Caloocan.  Then 
the  day's  work  before  New  Manila  ended  and 
our  army  rested  on  the  field. 

To  the  right  of  the  Pasig  our  troops  were 
equally  successful  in  their  operations.  The 
California,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Wyoming 
troops  captured  Paco  and  drove  the  insur- 
gents from  Santa  Anne  and  San  Pedro 
Macati  with  great  loss.  The  Fourth  Cavalry, 
Fourteenth  Regulars  and  North  Dakota 
troops  forced  the  insurgents  back  from  Mal- 
ate,  and  the  "  Monadnock  "  did  fearful  exe- 
cution along  the  beach.  The  country  in  that 
direction  has  been  desolated. 

Thus  ended  the  first  day's  work,  and  the 
losses  on  the  insurgent  side  cannot  be  less 
than  4,000  or  5,000.  Our  losses  were  about 
40  killed  and  150  wounded.  On  Monday  the 
First  Nebraska  and  a  detachment  of  the 
First  Colorado,  Second  Oregon,  Twenty-third 
Regulars  and  Tennessee  regiments  advanced 
on  the  water  works,  located  at  Santalon,  and 
captured  the  position,  thus  securing  the 
w^ater  supply  to  the  city.  On  Monday  after- 
noon the  "Charleston"  and  "Callao"  shelled 
Caloocan,  but  no  advance  on  that  insurgent 
stronghold  was  made  at  that  time.  On  Tues- 
day the  Fourteenth  Regulars,  First  North 
Dakota  and  First  Idaho  followed  up  the  bom- 
bardment of  Paranique,  a  native  stronghold 
located  two  miles  below  Camp  Dewey,  where 
the  forces  which  captured  Manila  from  the 
Spaniards  were  encamped  last  July.  The 
slaughter  of  the  natives  at  Paranique  was 
great.  On  Wednesday  the  First  California 
troops  captured  Pasig,  and  this  about  broke 
the  power  of  the  insurgents  before  Old 
Manila. 

After  the  capture  of  the  water  works  the 
attention  of  our  army  was  turned  on  Caloo- 
can, a  town  of  considerable  importance,  lo- 
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catod  nboiil  three  miles  froiu  Manila  on  (lie 
west  side  of  tin*  hay  and  on  the  line  of  the 
Manila  and  Da.mipan  Uailroad,  where  the  iu- 
sni'ucnts  had  l)e(>n  eoncentratins  their  forces 
lor  a  sland.  At  Caloocan  the  machine  shops 
and  otlices  of  the  road  are  located,  and  here 
the  natives  intrenched  themselves  strongly. 
In  a  chai",y"e  on  Uie  outer  works  of  the  place 
on  Tuesday  eveninjr,  First  liieutenaut  Al- 
vord,  of  the  Twentieth  Kansas,  was  killed, 
and  seven  men  of  that  command  wounded, 
but  the  positions  were  carried.  The  regi- 
ment, however,  fell  back,  and  on  Friday 
afternoon  the  "  ^Monterey,"  "Charleston" 
and  ••  Callao  "  and  the  guns  of  the  Utah  Ar 
tillery,  and  those  of  the  Sixth  Artillery  were 
turned  upon  the  town  and  great  destruction 
was  wrought.  The  insurgents  were  driven 
from  cover  and  the  Twentieth  Kansas,  Third 
Artillery  and  First  Montana  made  a  gallant 
charge  upon  the  place.  Many  insurgents 
were  killed  in  the  bombardment  and  in  the 
charge,  and  the  main  body  fled  to  Malabon, 
three  miles  further  up  the  railroad.  It  is 
said  that  Aguinaldo  is  personally  in  charge 
at  Malabon,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  insur- 
gents will  make  a  final  stand  there.  The 
place  is  within  easy  range  of  our  boats,  but 
no  advance  will  likely  be  made  upon  the 
place  until  more  troops  arrive.    The  Amer- 


ican Hag  now  floats  o\ei-  the  luuise  of  (len- 
eral  Managei'  Iliggins,  of  the  Manila  and 
I)agui)aii  Uailroad  in  Caloocan,  and  our  army 
is  operating  the  road  between  Manila  and 
Caloocan,  and  the  old  steam  motor  line  is* 
also  in  operation. 

The  work  of  our  arniy  thus  far  has  been 
most  brilliant  and  successful.  The  charges- 
of  the  Kansas  and  Third  Artillery  against 
Caloocan,  and  that  of  the  Tenth  I'ennsyl- 
vania  against  the  blockhouse  and  cemetery 
on  De  Loma  Heights  were  not  less  brilliant 
than  the  famous  charge  of  San  Juan  Hill  at 
Santiago.  Every  man  did  his  duty.  The 
officers  displayed  the  utmost  bravery,  and 
each  was  in  the  lead  in  the  splendid  ad- 
vances. The  percentage  of  officers  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  operations  of  the  last  week 
have  been  large.  Colonel  Smith  of  the 
Tennessee  llegiment,  Major  McConville  of 
the  First  Idaho  and  First  Lieutenant  Alvord 
of  Company  B,  Twentieth  Kansas,  are 
among  the  dead.  Brigadier-General  Charles 
King  directed  the  operations  before  Malate 
and  Brigadier-General  Overshine  com- 
manded the  brigade  to  the  left  before  Old 
Manila.  In  front  of  New  Manila  Brigadier- 
Generals  McArthur  and  Otis  were  in  charge, 
and  Major-General  Otis  directed  the  move- 
ments personally. 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 


An  Apocalypse  of  Kipling. 

By  Prof.   George  F.   Genung,  D.D., 

Of  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Theological  Seminary. 


An  interesting  subject  for  theological  study 
is  Rudyard  Kipling's  poetical  apotheosis  of 
Wolcott  Balestier,  prefixed  to  the  volume  en- 
titled "  Ballads  and  Barrack-Room  Ballads." 

In  this  poem  Mr.  Kipling  is  assigning  their 
place  in  the  eternal  world  to  the  active,  toil- 
ing, heroic,  though  not  distinctively  religious 
class— the  makers  of  history — 
"  Such    as    fought    and    sailed    and    ruled    and 

loved  and  made  our  world." 
Tho  in  its  form  an    apocalypse    or    vision 
of  the  unseen  world,  this  poem  is  in  real- 
ity a  deliverance  regarding  the  inner  life.    It 


is  the  elevation  of  a  certain  type  of  charac- 
ter to  its  ideal  or  glorified  state,  the  pro- 
jecting, as  it  were,  of  the  heroic  and  achiev- 
ing side  of  humanity  against  the  background 
of  eternity  and  viewing  it  in  the  light  of 
God's  judgment  day.  The  poem  is  interest- 
ing as  a  product  of  the  religious  insight  of 
one  who  figures  the  divine  judgment  in  the 
light  of  an  unconventional  theism  deduced 
from  the  divine  self-revelations  in  nineteenth 
century  life  and  history,  rather  than  from 
the  utterances  of  a  supposed  era  of  exclusive 
revelation  centuries  ago. 


An  Apocalypse  of  Kipling- 
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It  is  really  the  discovery  of  a  religion,  or 
assignable  and  eternally  rewardable  relation 
to  God,  in  those  whose  inner  life  Ms  not  in- 
trospective or  self-expressive.  In  speaking 
for  these  Mr.  Kipling  exhibits  the  insight 
and  audacity  of  a  prophet.  He  speaks  for 
those  who  formulate  nothing  for  themselves. 
In  thus  disclosing  the  deepest  elements  in  si- 
lent lives  he  is  true  to  his  peculiar  genius, 
which  is  to  stand  as  the  Prophet  of  the  In- 
articulate. The  same  talent  which  enables 
him  to  endow  Badalia  Herodsfoot  with  spir- 
itual life,  or  the  jungle  beast,  and  even  inani- 
mate machinery,  with  a  soul,  qualifies  him  to 
compute  for  those  who  have  never  expressed, 
or  even  thought,  a  religion,  the  essential  co- 
ordinates of  their  religious  place  and  value 
before  God. 

Though  the  spiritual  life  which  our  author 
discovers  in  these  men  is  not  contemplative, 
and  does  not  secrete  doctrine  or  psalmody, 
though  it  has  not  consciously  passed  through 
any  process  of  repentance  or  renunciation, 
yet  it  serves  God  with  the  joy  which'  comes 
of  following  and  satisfying,  in  the  sphere  of 
his  plans,  the  eager  bent  of  a  conquering  will. 
It  is  the  joy  of  toil  and  of  achievement;  and 
because  God  "  worketli  hitherto  "  this  reli- 
gion of  work  is  tributary  to  him. 

This  religion  is  what  might  be  called,  if 
such  a  paradox  is  admissible,  a  secular  re- 
ligion. It  is  the  religion  of  work  and  of  dar- 
ing. On  the  surface  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
motived  by  conscience  or  built  on  reasoned 
theory.  Rather  we  might  say  that  to  the 
author's  conception  these  men's  rapport  with 
God's  movement  in  evolution  constitutes  in 
them  a  kind  of  conscience,  but  it  is  a  con- 
science wholly  immanent,  wholly  taken  up 
with  achieving,  so  that  no  residue  of  con- 
science is  left  which  transcends  the  action, 
or  contemplates  it  from  a  higher  level,  so  as 
to  bring  it  into  judgment.  As  immanent  or 
entirely  transmuted  into  action,  the  con- 
science, as  such,  does  not  rise  to  a  conscious- 
ness or  reasoned  rule  of  life,  but  acts,  if  at 
all,  simply  as  an  instinct. 

Such  a  religion,  without  a  transcendent 
conscience,  is  possible  only  in  the  service 
of  a  God  who  does  not  rise  to  the 
transcendent  sphere  in  the  person's  knowl- 
edge. This  brings  us  to  the  noticeable  thing 
in  Kipling's  theism.    That  is  strongly  dom- 


inated by  his  conception  of  the  divine  imma- 
nence. His  God  is  (lie  God  of  evolution.  He 
is  a  week-day  God  at  work  and  in  move- 
ment; he  is  perfecting  his  universe  and  its 
civilizations.  It  is  in  participating  with  the 
tine  ardor  of  conquest  in  the  divine  work  of 
subduing  the  world  that  these  heroes  have 
found  their  a}onian  life.  In  all  this  God  is 
nerving  or  leading  his  secular  servants  as  the 
immanent,  moving  spirit  of  the  universe,  not 
judging  and  calling  them  upward  as  the  un- 
changing essence  of  holiness  above  the 
world.  It  is  only  in  the  open  vision  of  an 
eternal  M^orld  that  their  secular  ardor,  which 
was  imconsciously  serving  God  all  along, 
begins  to  come  to  the  perception  of  a  tran- 
scendent master  and  to  be  transformed  into 
an  adoration,  an  obedience  and  loyalty,  a 
"  will  to  serve  or  be  still  as  fitteth  our  Father's 
praise." 

Such  a  thought  of  religion  is  founded  on  a 
radically  different  conception  of  the  soul,  or 
rather  of  the  soul's  eternally  significant  as- 
pect, from  that  on  which  the  common  notion 
of  sin  and  atonement  is  founded.    With  Mr. 
Kipling  the  prime  consideration  with  regard 
to  the  soul  is  its  movement,  rather  than  its 
state.    It  is  an  active  principle  rather  than  a 
thing  to  be  condemned  or  approved.    Its  sal- 
vation,  or  union   with   God,   is   harmonious 
movement  with  him — it  joins  itself  with  him 
in  his  world-making.    Hence  its  mere  state 
as  good  or  evil  becomes  a  matter  that  will 
almost  take  care  of  itself.    As  in  all  living 
organisms,   its   movement  clears  and   saves 
it;  its.  vital  forces  throw  off  what  is  foreign 
to  its  substance.    For  sin  is  not  thought  of  as 
a  nature,  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  thrown  off 
except  by  a  regeneration,  but  as  a  separable 
habit  or  excrescence.    The  soul  as  absorbed 
in  God's  work  is  radically  at  one  with  him; 
its  only  need  is  to  be  purged  of  its  earthly 
imperfections.    Such   a   healthy   and   active 
soul  is  above  any  radical  contamination  by 
sin,  if  it  only  knows  the  folly  of  it,  so  as  not 
to  be  deceived  by  it;  the  soul  may  even  sport 
with    the    futilities    of    wickedness    without 
risk  so  long  as  its  eyes  are  wide  open.    Thus, 
with  a  little  touch  of  scorn  for  that  Pharisa- 
ism which  engenders  prigs  and  prudes,  the 
poet  says  of  his  heroes: 

"  They   whistle   the   devil   to   make   them   sport 
who  know  that  sin  is  vain." 
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And  with  this  conception  of  the  soul  and  of 
its  sin  goes  also  the  poet's  thought  of  death. 
This,  according  to  the  poet's  conception,  is 
not  the  "wages  of  sin,"  but  a  "breath"  by 
which  the  spirit  is  "  borne  "  to  its  true  phice, 
or  a  change  which  disilhisionizes  and  purges 
of  error.  It  seems  to  be  thought  of  as  an  or- 
dinance of  nature  which,  because  it  belongs 
to  God's  reabn  of  hnv,  must  have  some  be- 
neficent function. 

Such  remission  of  sins,  therefore,  as  is 
needed  hy  these  men,  ah'eady  at  one  with 
God  in  tlie  main  bent  of  tlieir  lives,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  experience  of  death.  Pride, 
which  is  thought  of  as  an  inordinate  valuing 
of  human  praise— a  "  stooping  to  fame " 
which  prevents  the  hero,  even  with  a  Pro- 
methean sympathy  with  mankind,  from  be- 
ing wholly  divine— is  expelled  by  the  incor- 
poreal enlightenment  by  w^liich  the  soul  is 
made  to  see  things  in  their  true  relative  im- 
portance. 
"  They  are  purged  of  pride  because  they  died ; 

they  linow  the  worth  of  their  bays." 
The  more  animal  forms  of  sin  are  thought 
of  as  "  cast,"  or  "  sloughed  as  the  dross  of 
earth  "  in  the  final  salvation  of  a  soul  whose 
movement  is  normal  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  divine  movement. 

As  to  the  place  of  these  people  in  the  eter- 
nal order,  Kipling  is  far  from  classing  them 
with  saints,  or  assigning  them  a  station 
among  the  players  on  celestial  harps.  They 
are  represented  as  in  some  pagan  region  of 
Paradise,  occupying  themselves  with  what 
ministers  to  intellectual  and  esthetic  elation 
rather  than  religious  rapture: 

"  They  sit  at  wine  with  the  Maidens  Nine,  and 

the  Gods  of  the  Elder  Days." 
SVhen  "  our  wise  Lord  God  "  comes,  as  he 
often  does,  to  their  region,  it  is  as  the  "  mas- 
ter of  every  trade,"  the  author  of  those  se- 
crets of  nature  which  in  their  earthly  crafts 
they  have  sought  to  apprehend  and  use,  that 
he  gains  their  respect  and  reverence;  while 
when  he 
"  tells  them  tales  of  the  Seventh  Day — of  Edens 

neAvly  made," 
that  is,  seeks  to  interest  them  in  liis  higher 
work  of  redeeming  men,  or  producing  speci- 
mens of  saintly  character,  they,  as  "  gentle- 
men unafraid,"  are  reverent  and  acknowl- 
edge its  importance  and  glorj,  but  it  stirs  no 


emulation  and  no  compunction— it  is  out  of 
their  line.  In  all  this  it  is  implied  that  the 
saintly  cRaracter  is  but  one  species  of  di- 
vine product,  a  product  of  sabbath,  or  still 
and  meditative  religion— a  form  of  life  to 
whose  epics  the  work-day  toilers,  with  as  le- 
gitimate a  place  as  that  of  the  saints  in  the 
world,  may  listen  as  "  tales  "  without  con- 
demnation and  without  loss  of  self-respect. 

Characteristically,  therefore,  that  service 
which  is  the  eternal  joy  of  these  beatified 
heroes  is  the  service,  not  of  praise,  but  of  en- 
terprise and  resolute  overcoming  and  reckless 
daring.  If  God  has  extra-hazardous  work  in 
the  unseen  sphere,  these  are  the  ones  who 
stand  ready  to  do  it: 

"  'Tis  theirs  to  sweep  through  the  ringing  deep 

where  Azrael's  outposts  are, 
Or  buffet  a  path   through   the  pit's   red  wrath 

when  God  goes  out  to  war. 
Or  hang  with  the  reckless  Seraphim  on  the  rein 

of  a  red-maned  star." 

And  along  with  this  fierce  joy  of  divine  ex- 
ertion goes  a  mirth  belonging  to  their  periods 
of  recreation— a  mirth  born  of  their  intimate 
touch  with  the  evolving  earth  and  its  enthu- 
siasms. At  the  same  time,  with  that  limita- 
tion which  is  apt  to  restrict  the  sympathies 
of  those  who  are  strong  and  overcoming,  and 
with  an  almost  fatalistic  deference  for  God's 
self -avenging  laws  of  nature,  these  men  dare 
not  weaken  themselves  with  futile  regrets 
for  the  world's  suffering. 

"  They  take  their  mirth  in  the  joy  of  the  earth 
— they  dare  not  grieve  for  her  pain — 

For  they  know  of  toil  and  the  end  of  toil — they 
know  God's  law  is  plain." 

This  religion,  while  it  may  be  a  divine  ar- 
dor for  development,  is  not  a  scheme  of  sal- 
vation. It  is  devoid  of  that  immense  spir- 
itual uplift  for  mankind  by  which  Christian- 
ity calls  out  the  human  spirit,  even  in  the 
most  degraded,  to  arise  and  meet  the  divine 
mercy.  Indeed,  it  does  not  present  itself  as 
a  rival  to  that  worship  which  is  conscious 
and  sanctifying.  It  is  another  sphere — it  pre- 
sents only  the  complementary  side  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  complementary  view  of  the 
divine  manifestation.  We  may  say  that  in 
this  picture  of  blessedness  is  exhibited  the 
highest  possibility  of  spiritual  life  in  the 
sphere  of  the  divine  immanence — no  light,  or 
conscious  belief,  but  only  the  heat  of  a  fervid 
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cosmic  impulse.  Without  seeking  to  rival  or 
belittle  the  faith  of  those  who  can  walk  in 
the  light,  the  poet  suggests  that  in  the  sincere 
and  self-conquering  ones  who  have  "  loved 
and  made  our  world  "  there  may  be  a  sub- 
merged religion  which  shall  come  to  con- 
sciousness in  a  future  world  as  something 
far  other  than  an  aversion  to  God.  It  may 
not  develop  into  a  seraphic  rapture  as  it 
opens  its  blossoms  in  the  eternal  climate,  but 
it  may  issue  in  a  tolerable  and  even  blissful 
7)iodus  viLeudi  with  a  God  who  has  secular 
service  to  be  performed  as  well  as  eternal 
sabbaths  of    worship    to    be    enjoyed.    And 


when  we  think  how  many  there  are,  appar- 
ently sound  and  right-hearted  and  sincere, 
who  nevertheless  fail  to  be  touched  by  our 
wisest  church  methods,  may  not  the  poet's 
suggestion  lead  us  to  conjecture  tliat  possibly 
our  "  tales  of  the  seventh  day  "  have  not  cov- 
ered the  whole  ground  of  the  infinite  mercy, 
and  that  the  God  who  is  in  his  world  as  well  as 
above  it  may  have  some  place  in  the  consum- 
mations of  eternity  for  those  whose  worship 
never  rose  on  earth  to  a  higher  level  than  a 
disciplined  and  enthusiastic  sharing  in  God's 
cosmical  process? 

Richmond,  Va 


The  Hands  of  Christ. 

By  S.   Alice  Ranlett. 


Louis  Burrage  stepped  back  into  the 
shadow  of  the  darkest  corner  of  his  studio 
and  gazed  at  the  unfinished  painting  on  the 
easel  before  the  soft  crimson  folds  of  the 
velvet  curtain;  the  late  light  fell  on  it  from 
the  northern  sky,  whose  clear  blue-green 
field  was  flecked  with  the  faint  shell-pink 
strays  of  the  March  sunset,  and  gave  a  won- 
drous sheen  to  the  floating  white  raiment  of 
the  picture's  central  figure;  it  was  Christ, 
standing  as  in  one  of  the  Easter  days,  in  the 
midst  of  his  disciples  and  saying,  "  Peace  be 
unto  you!    Behold  my  hands!  " 

Burrage  noted,  with  a  certain  pleasure,  the 
grouping  of  the  disciples,  the  harmonious 
colors  of  their  dress,  and  their  faces,  eager, 
wondering,  startled  yet  bright  with  a  dawn- 
ing of  gladness;  he  was  not  so  nearly  satis- 
fied with  the  central  figure.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
his  artist's  appreciation  of  imperfections,  he 
could  see  that  the  face  above  the  long,  snowy 
garment  was  noble,  pure,  loving,  and  in  some 
small  measure  superhuman,  but  in  the  space 
where  the  extended  hands  should  be  the  can- 
vas was  blank.  The  face  of  Christ^inspired 
artists  of  every  time  had  set  it  forth, 
and  Burrage  knew  that;  under  their 
influence  he  had  painted— but  the  hands 
of  Christ,  and  in  that  moment  when 
he  bids  them  be  looked  upon,  weary 
with  the  healing  of  the  world,  wounded  with 


the  sins  of  the  world,  yet  restored  and  trans- 
figured by  the  divine  life,  intense  and  radiant 
in  the  Resurrection  days  !  where  should  he 
find  a  model  for  the  hands  of  Christ;  or  in 
what  soaring  of  his  imagination  could  he 
hope  to  see  them?  Burrage's  was  a  soul  of 
high  ideals,  and  earnestly  and  reverently  he 
had  undertaken  this  picture.  The  artist 
sighed.  He  had  left  the  vacant  space  on  the 
canvas,  hoping  for  an  inspiration,  and  now 
it  was  but  three  weeks  to  Easter  and  the  ex- 
hibition for  which  the  painting  was  destined. 
He  sank  back  on  the  divan,  thinking  deeply. 
In  the  months  of  work  upon  this  picture  he 
had  studied  the  Gospels  as  never  before, 
and  the  one  who  moves  through  their  story, 
serene  and  beneficent  in  life  and  death,  had 
become  most  real  to  him;  to  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives his  mind  now  turned  in  a  special  search 
for  the  likeness  of  these  sacred  hands,  but  he 
could  find  no  material  picture,  not  even  Luke 
the  Evangelist,  who  "  first  taught  art  to  fold 
her  hands  and  pray,"  had  left  a  word  as  to 
their  outward  semblance;  he  must  fall  back 
upon  the  revelation  of  them  through  their 
work— of  that  much  was  written.  It  was  a 
work  of  wondrous  healing,  wrought  upon 
sick  bodies,  lepers,  deaf,  blind,  and  those 
with  divers  diseases,  of  feeding  the  hungry, 
of  laying  touch  of  blessing  on  children,  of 
lifting  the  dead  into  life,  of  breaking  and  dis- 
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pens! 111?  the  holy  bread,  Jind  tlu;  seal  and 
frown  was  the  nailing  of  those  hands,  which, 
able  no  longer  to  work,  yet,  fixed  upon  the 
cross,  did  their  greatest  work  af  all. 

"  But,"  thought  Burrage,  "  how  can  I  find 
such  hands  V  Yet  hands,  no  less  than  faces, 
are  molded  by  character.  I  must  study  the 
hands  of  those  who  do,  in  some  measure,  the 
works  of  Christ;  such  there  are." 

The  artist  began  then  to  study  new  models, 
mothers  whose  tender  hands  caressed  their 
children  and  would  fain  —  poor  human 
hands— keep  them  from  every  evil;  nurses 
and  surgeons,  tending  the  sick  and  some- 
times healing  them,  not  always— again,  poor 
human  hands;  the  charitable,  stretching 
forth  their  hands  in  generous  giving,  work- 
ing with  them  that  the  poor  might  be  fed  and 
clothed;  and  he  went  into  the  churches  and 
saw  the  ministers  of  Christ,  as  they,  in  sacra- 
mental memory  of  him,  dispensed  the  bread 
which  was  his  body.  There  was  one  whose 
pure  face,  sweet  voice,  and  reverent  move- 
ments appealed  especially  to  Burrage,  who 
in  his  extended  hanas  seemed  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  hands  divine,  blessing  and  giving 
bread  to  the  hungering  thousands,  and  again, 
with  yearning  that  all  would  eat  and  hunger 
no  more,  offering  the  bread  of  life  once 
broken  for  the  world. 

In  all  these  studies  the  young  man  learned 
something,  and  he  could  almost  think  into 
the  vacant  space  of  his  picture  the  missing 
hands;  but  he  was  not  yet  satisfied  with  his 
conception  of  them — he  had  not  seen  what 
they  were  in  life-giving  or  in  suffering  for 
me  world. 

On  the  evening  before  Easter  Burrage 
made  one  of  his  frequent  visits  to  a  friend, 
the  house  surgeon  of  a  hospital.  The  doctor 
took  his  guest  in  to  see  a  child  patient,  whose 
case  was  critical;  a  smile  came  into  the  blue 
eyes  and  on  the  flushed  cheeks  as  she  joyful- 
ly greeted  her  friend,  the  doctor,  saying, 
"  Tell  me  again,  about  the  little  maid." 

The  doctor,  caressing  the  small  thin  hands, 
told  quietly  the  story  of  the  litle  maid,  who, 
having  been  ill,  fell  into  a  sleep  from  which 
none  could  waken  her,  till  one  came  who 
took  her  hand  and  said,  "  Damsel,  I  say  unto 
thee,  arise." 

"And,  then,"  asked  the  sick  child  eagerly, 
*'  was  she  quite,  quite  well  again?  " 


*  Yes,"  jmswercd  tli(?  doctor. 
'*  J>o  you  think  he  would  come  and  tell  me 
to  rise  up  and  be  quite—quite  well?" 

"  I  think  so — some  day,"  said  the  doctor, 
lowering  his  voice  at  the  last  words. 

The  memory  of  the  child  remained  with 
Burrage  through  the  night,  and  in  the  early 
morning  he  wished  so  much  to  know  how  she 
was  that  he  returned  to  the  hospital,  and, 
entering  by  his  friend's  pi'ivate  door,  went  to 
the  child's  room. 

"  Please  tell  me  about  the  little  maid,"  she 
murmured  in  her  half-consciousness,  and  in 
the  dim,  gray  light  mistaking  Burrage  for 
the  kind  physician. 

The  young  man  gently  stroked  her  brow 
with  his  cool  hand,  and  softly  told  the  story 
of  the  little  maid*  of  the  old,  old  days,  ending 
with  Christ's  words,  "  I  say  unto  thee, 
arise."  He  did  not  need  to  go  further,  for 
the  child  had  fallen  asleep. 

Burrage  seated  himself  at  a  distance  and 
closed  his  eyes,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
instantly  opened  them  again,  for  he  heard 
the  very  words  he  had  just  repeated  spoken 
in  a  voice  of  power,  yet  of  wonderful  sweet- 
ness.   Beside  the  bed  stood  one  in  garment 
of  snowy  white,  stretching  out  his  hand  to 
the  child,  and  she,  with    the    rose-flush    of 
health  on  her  cheek,  a  joyous  light  in  her 
eyes,  and  a  smile  on  her  lips,  put  her  little 
hand  into  that  hand  so  strong  and  so  tender 
—Burrage  saw  it  and  knew  it  was  the  hand 
of  the  life-giver— and  so  rose  up  and  went 
lightly    away    with    him    who    spoke.    The 
young  man  sprang  forward,  but  there  was  no 
one  by  the  bed,  only  the  rosy  dawn-light  of 
Easter  morning  lay  on  the  child's  face,  which 
^^  ithout  it  would  have  been  strangely  white, 
as  white  as  purest  marble,  and  on  her  lips 
was  the  same  joyous  smile  which  Burrage 
had   seen   but   an   instant   before   when   he 
thought  she  rose  up  and  went  away  with  the 
one  who  spoke.    The  doctor  came  in,  and, 
looking,  said,  "  The  hand  of  God  has  touched 
her,  she  is  gone." 

"  The  hand  of  God,"  answered  Burrage, 
softly,  "  is  the  hand  of  Christ;  she  has  indeed 
risen  and  gone  with  him  into  the  life  which 
is  eternal,"  and  he  went  away  from  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  church  bells  were  ringing  their  joyful 
Easter  chimes  and  there  were  many  persons 
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out  on  their  way  to  early  service;  down  the 
street  came  a  clatter,  loud  shouts  of  warn- 
ing, frightened  cries  of  women,  a  runaway 
horse!  The  driver,  a  rough-looking  man, 
strove  in  vain  to  check  the  mad  beast;  he 
himself  was  probably  safe;  there  was  a  long, 
straight  stretch  before  him,  but  he  saw  the 
people  in  the  way,  some  on  the  crossings  and 
some  in  carriages,  and  "  took  no  thought  for 
his  own  life."  Rising  up,  with  all  his 
strength  he  pulled  the  reins  to  the  side;  at 
last  the  horse  swerved  and  fell  heavily, 
dragging  with  him  wagon  and  driver.  Bur- 
rage  saAv  the  man's  white,  still  face  and 
torn,  bleeding  hands,  and  in  a  flash  there 
came  to  him  a  vision  of  other  hands, 
wounded  and  bleeding  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity; but  only  for  an  instant;  the  horse, 
with  frenzied  bounds,  had  struggled  to  his 
feet.  Burrage  flung  himself  before  the  beast; 
seizing  blindly  he  knew  not  what,  splintered 
TN'Ood  and  broken  iron;  there  was  a  brief,  in 
tense,  outputting  of  his  strength,  then  a 
tierce,  darting  pain  and  he  knew  no  more. 

But  the  instant  of  work  had  been  enough. 
Quickly  there  were  many  strong  arms  to  hold 
the  horse  and  tender  hands  to  lift  the  hero 
and  carry  him  back  to  the  hospital. 

Hours  afterward  Burrage  opened  his  eyes 
tc  see  his  friend,  the  physician,  standing  be- 
side him;  wondering,  he  tried  to  raise  his 
hand  to  his  head  and  could  not;  where  his 
hands  should  be  were  shapeless  white  ban- 
daged lumps,  from  which  waves  of  pain 
throbbed  through  his  body.  Then,  suddenly, 
there  came  to  him  the  flashing  vision  of  the 
moment  before  he  sprang  to  the  horse's  head, 
and  he  said,  feebly,  "  I  think  I  could  paint 
those  hands,  now." 

"I  am  afraid,  old  fellow,  you  can't,  now,'' 
answered  the  doctor,  and  turned  away. 

Burrage's  friends  saw  to  it  that  the  un- 
finished picture  was  hung  at  the  art  exhibi- 
tion, and  the  surging  crowds  who  loitered 
through   the   galleries   lingered   long   before 


the  white  robed  Christ  with  his  beautiful 
benignant  face;  technical  comments  and  idle 
chatter  were  still  before  that  picture,  only 
often  was  whispered  the  story  of  the  painter 
who  had  sought  to  learn  what  the  hands  of 
Christ  were  like  before  he  dared  to  paint 
them,  and  there  were  many  faces  more 
thoughtful  than  was  their  wont  in  the  gay 
galleries,  and  some  souls  filled  with  a 
strange,  new  yearning  to  serve,  in  such  way 
as  they  might,  for  the  hands  of  Christ 
stretched  forth  to  be  a  blessing  and  to  show 
his  life  and  love. 

One  day,  so  the  oft-repeated  story  was 
told,  there  stood  near  a  man,  with  thin,  worn 
face  and  bandaged  hands,  who  heard  the  last 
words,  "And  now,  poor  fellow,  he  will  never 
be  able  to  paint  again;  the  hand  of  God  rests 
heavily  on  him," 

The  "  poor  fellow "  smiled,  glancing  at 
the  bandages  which  concealed  his  mutilated 
hands.  "  But,  yet,"  he  whispered,  "  I  know, 
if  I  cannot  paint;  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
hand  of  God  is  still  the  hand  of  Christ  its 
works  are  love,  by  its  touch  comes  joy  even 
through  pain  and  life  even  through  death." 

Yet  Burrage  did  not  then  quite  know  that 
only  as  he  received  the  true  stigmata,  the 
stamp  of  suffering  like  Christ  for  others, 
when  he  himself  became  in  a  measure  like 
the  Holy  One,  had  he  seen  the  vision  of  the 
holy  hands. 

After  all  there  came  a  day  when  the  artist 
could  again  take  up  his  brush,  then,  slowly 
and  painfully  but  with  soul-knowledge  and 
soul-gladness  and  new  power  born  of  them, 
he  finished  the  picture  which  was  sought  to 
be  reproduced  in  the  groat  east  window  of 
the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  where,  illumi- 
nated into  life  by  the  morning  light,  the 
pure-face  Christ  silently  speaks  peace  ta  the 
worshipping  people  and  bids  them  to  a  work 
for  him;  ever  saying  with  outstretched 
arms,  "  Behold  my  hands  !  " 

AUBURNDALE,    MaSS. 


A  Safe  Anglo-American  Alliance. 

By  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon,   D.D. 


It  has  not  taken  Lord  Charles  Beresford  a 
long  time  to  discover  a  certain  skittishness 
in  the  American  people  at  the  suggestion  of 
an  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  Even  under 
the  mitigated  title  of  an  "  understanding," 
the  proposition  is  looked  upon  shyly,  not  to 
bay  suspiciously,  and  all  the  more  as  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  arrangement  to  the 
other  party  are  made  obvious.  This  state  of 
the  national  feelings  may  be  lamentable, 
but  it  is  unmistakably  a  fact. 

And  yet  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two 
countries  are  just  now  more  cordially 
friendly  than  at  any  time  before  since  the 
countries  became  two  instead  of  one.  The 
conduct  of  Great  Britain,  Government  and 
people,  during  the  trials  of  the  past  year, 
has  been  such  as  to  win  the  reciprocal  good 
will  of  the  United  States.  If,  in  the  present 
mood  of  good  feeling,  an  arrangement  could 
be  proposed  which,  without  infringing  in  the 
least  upon  the  independence  of  either  na- 
tion, or  compromising  its  liberty  of  action 
in  any  future  contingency,  or  involving  any 
burden  of  expense,  should  confer  upon  both 
nations  increased  business  and  social  oppor- 
tunities, and  promote  acquaintanceships  and 
friendships  between  the  two  peoples  in  all 
their  ranks  and  classes,  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  unanimously  welcomed  on  both 
sides  of  the  sea. 

Well,  here  is  the  opportunity  for  such 
an  arrangement.  Last  Christmas  went  into 
operation  the  latest  measure  in  that  postal 
improvement  in  which,  since  the  days  of 
Rowland  Hill,  Great  Britain  has  led  the 
world.  The  Imperial  Penny  Post  began  to 
carry  letters  from  any  one  point  in  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  to  any  other  point  for  one  penny. 
The  only  exception  to  this  is  in  the  case  of 
the  Australasian  colonies,  which  have  not 
yet  come  into  the  arrangement.  With  this 
'exception  the  entire  empire,  including  its 
possessions  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  Africa, 
in  the  East  Indies,  on  the  coast  of  China, 
and,  across  the  Pacific,  in  all  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  from  Alaska  to  Newfoundland, 
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and  in  the  West  Indies,  Is  comprehended 
within  the  Penny  Post  system. 

It  is  a  magnificent  stroke  of  statesman- 
ship. Its  voice  has  not  been  heard  in  the 
streets  to  any  great  extent.  It  will  make 
no  figure  in  history  in  comparison  with  the 
battle  of  Manila,  But  it  will  do  more  for  the 
world  than  many  battles.  And,  especially, 
what  will  it  not  do  for  the  permanence  and 
peace,  the  commercial  wealth  and  the  so- 
cial well-being  of  the  British  Empire? 

And  to  think  that  this  immense  boon  has 
been  gained  almost  without  cost !  It  is  too 
early  yet  to  make  out  a  balance  sheet  of 
cost  and  come-to.  In  Canada  the  reduction 
in  price  of  postage  is  said  to  have  resulted 
in  the  doubling  of  postal  receipts.  Probably 
this  will  not  be  kept  up  through  the  year; 
probably  also  it  will  not  be  paralleled  in  all 
the  colonies.  But  if  anything  has  been 
demonstrated  by  a  half  century's  experience, 
it  is  that,  in  the  long  run,  and  not  the  very 
long  run  either,  cheap  and  uniform  postage 
pays.  The  unifying  of  the  vast  British  Em- 
pire under  a  penny  post  system  is  not  a 
seriously  expensive  undertaking. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  if  negotia- 
tions were  properly  begun  for  a  postal  agree- 
ment between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  by  which  the  two  countries  and  their 
dependencies  should  be  included  in  a  penny 
postal  union,  so  that  two  cents  or  two  half- 
pence should  be  the  unit  of  postage  for  the 
combined  territory  of  both  powers,  they 
would  promptly  come  to  a  successful  result. 
There  could  not  possibly  be  any  adverse  in- 
terest. Neither  could  there  be  any  fear  of 
political  complication.  We  are  already  con- 
nected in  a  five-cent  postal  union  with  al- 
most the  whole  world;  and  it  does  not  in- 
terfere in  the  least  with  our  liberty  of  quar- 
reling with  any  or  all  of  the  constituent 
members  of  it.  What  embarrassment  could 
we  possibly  find  in  being  members  of  a  two- 
cent  postal  union  with  almost  half  of  the 
world  ? 

The  postal  treaty  of  Berne  in  1874  was  a  noble 
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step  toward  "  the  federation  of  the  world." 
The  Penny  Post  Union  of  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples  would  be  hardly  less  important 
and  beneficent.  The  way  is  all  prepared  for 
it.  The  lines  on  which  it  should  be  arranged 
are  distinctly  laid  out  for  it  in  the  Berne 
convention.  A  slight  impulse  from  some  in- 
fluential quarter— an  interchange  of  letters 
between  the  British  and  the  American  gen- 


eral post  offices,  a  resolution  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  opportune 
word  from  Mr.  Choate  in  the  right  official 
quarter  in  London— would  set  the  business 
in  motion,  and  it  would  not  stop  moving 
until  it  was  consummated.  So  great  would 
be  the  benefits  of  it  to  both  parties  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  which,  if  eitlier,  would 
have  the  advantage. 

Norwich,  Conn. 


The  Windsor   Hotel   Fire. 

By  Hugh  Bonner, 

Chief  of  New  York  Fire  Department. 


The  fire  in  the  Windsor  Hotel  was  a  bad 
one  from  the  standpoint  of  the  men  who  had 
to  fight  it.  The  conditions  were  all  peculiar- 
ly unfavorable.  First  of  all,  there  was  the 
late  alarm.  Two  minutes  after  the  first 
alarm  was  given  the  first  engine  arrived  on 
the  scene  and  at  that  time  the  people  were 
already  jumping  out  of  the  windows  on  the 
Fifth  avenue  front.  Then  the  excited  crowds 
made  a  deal  of  trouble,  getting  in  the  way 
of  the  firemen,  giving  them  no  room  to 
work;  and  in  addition  to  that  were  the  swift- 
ness of  the  fire  itself,  the  character  of  the 
building,  which  was  dry  as  tinder  and  had 
no  dividing  walls.  Then  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  windows  were  open  helped  the 
blaze,  as  the  draft  carried  the  flames  swift 
as  a  dtist  wave,  and  whatever  they  lighted 
upon   they   immediately   licked   up. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  the  stories  of 
incendiarism  which  have  been  given  cur- 
rency by  some  of  the  newspapers.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  conceive  incendiarism  in  order 
to  account  for  the  rapiditj'^  of  the  destruc- 
tion that  overtook  the  Windsor,  A  number 
of  witnesses  agree  that  the  blaze  started 
among  the  lace  curtains  in  the  bow-window 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor  on  the  Forty- 
sixth  street  side,  near  the  corner  of  Fifth 
avenue.  I  can  easily  believe  that  the  fire  be- 
gan in  that  place  and,  carried  by  the  draft, 
went  roaring  down  the  corridor  and  mounted 
in  an  instant  to  the  top  floor,  whence  it  burnt 
down  through  floor  after  floor  in  a  few  min- 
utes, everything  being  kiln-dried.  There  was. 


I  think,  some  carelessness  in  the  character 
of  the  watch  maintained,  induced  by  the 
fact  that  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  procession 
was  passing  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak. 

There  are  now  Fire  Department  laws  re- 
quiring every  hotel  to  maintain  an  auxiliary 
fire  plant  consisting  of  alarm  gongs,  time  de- 
tectors, fire  hose,  stand  pipe,  buckets,  axes 
and  hooks,  diagrams  of  each  floor  conspicu- 
ously posted  showing  exits,  red  globes  on 
gas  jets  nearest  exits,  fire  escape  on  front 
or  a  rope  in  each  room.  The  Windsor  was 
equipped -with  all  these  things.  Our  De- 
partment inspects  the  hotels  twice  a  year, 
and  our  last  inspection  showed  that  the 
Windsor  had  complied  with  the  law  in  every 
respect  and  that  the  plant  was  in  good  con- 
dition. It  was  used  by  the  employees  of  the 
hotel  on  this  occasion,  but  failed  to  accom- 
plish anything  in  the  way  of  delaying  the 
conflagration.  The  fire  took  the  employees 
by  surprise  and  caught  them  at  a  time  when 
they  were  peculiarly  imready.  Then  the 
rush  of  excited  people  from  the  street  helped 
to  render  their  efforts  unavailing. 

There  are  scores  of  such  dangerous  hotels 
as  the  Windsor  in  New  York,  and  I  think 
that  the  great  disaster  which  its  condition 
brought  about  should  serve  as  a  lesson  to 
make  us  take  such  measures  as  will  pre- 
vent to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible  the 
repetition  of  such  a  tragedy.  I  believe  that 
hotels  should  be  licensed  as  theaters  are. 
Issuance  of  the  license  should  depend  on 
compliance   with   the   requirements    of    the 
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Huilding  I  )(>i).'nliii(Mil,  llic  Kiro  Doparlinoiit 
Jiiul  llie  Mayor.  If  m  hiiildinj;  was  danger- 
ous we  ooidd  llu'ii  withhold  the  license  till 
it  was  put  ill  sale  condition.  The  anxiliary 
lire  plant  of  each  hotel  shonld  be  taken  in 
the  charge  of  professional  firemen  under 
tlu?  disciplin(;  of  our  Department.  They 
should  have  control  of  the  hotel  fire  brigade, 
consisting  of  employees,  and  should  instruct 
and  drill  them.  But  above  all  there  should 
be  fire  escapes  on  all  sides  of  a  hotel,  each 
connected  several  times  with  a  corridor. 

Such  things  as  those  suggested  above  can 
l»e  done  at  once.  As  to  legislation  compelling 
additional  precautions  in  the  building  and 
e(iuipping  of  new  liotels,  that  is  a  matter 
which  we  should  take  up  deliberately  after 
considering  all  the  facts.  We  have  the  best 
theater  laws  in  the  world;  why  should  we 
not  also  have  the  best  hotel  laws. 

jNluch  wonder  has  been  expressed  at  the 
work  of  rescue  performed  by  firemen  who 
went  up  the  front  and  sides  of  the  hotel 
from  windowsill  to  windowsill  by  means  of 
the  light  eighteen-foot  scaling  ladders  which 
a  man  can  carry  in  one  hand.  The  great 
croAvds  watching  the  flames  saw  the  firemen 
ascend  to  the  top  floors  by  this  means  and 
dash  through  windows  filled  with  flame,  re- 
appearing later  with  frenzied  or  uncon- 
scious persons  balanced  on  their  shoulders, 
with  whom  they  stepped  from  sill  to  sill  or 
went  down  the  scaling  ladders  to  safety. 
With  the  flames  all  about  them,  above,  be- 
low and  on  every  side,  the  dense  smoke,  the 
people  whom  they  w^ere  rescuing  perhaps 
struggling  in  their  arms,  and  the  walls  and 
roof  likely  to  fall  at  any  moment,  the  deeds 
of  the  rescuers  may  well  have  seemed  super- 
human, but  to  me  they  afforded  no  cause  of 
astonishment. 

Three  or  four  people  who  jumped  were 
saved  by  means  of  the  jumping  nets.  More 
would  have  been  had  it  not  been  for  the 
great  crowds  interfering.  W^e  did  not  use 
the  gun  and  projectile  for  throwing  a  rope 
because  w^e  w^ere  able  to  take  out  every  per- 
son who  appeared  on  the  roof  or  at  a  win- 
dow by  other  means. 

At  the  time  the  great  crash  came  there 
was  not  a  head  visible  .anywhere  in  the 
burning  building,  and  I  ft,m  positive  that  all 
who  still  remained  there  were  dead. 


The  New  York  Fire  Department  is  the 
Ix'st  in  the  whole  world  and  never  lacks  for 
brave  iiicii.  Hut  mere  bravery  would  be  of 
no  avail  in  sucli  situations.  The  apparent 
miracles  which  the  spectators  saw  the  rescu- 
ers performing  were  all  the  results  of  con- 
stant drill  and  practice.  We  have  a  school 
of  instruction  on  Sixty-eighth  street  attached 
to  Fire  Headquarters,  and  each  spring  and 
fall  every  fireman  in  the  Department  is  re- 
quired to  attend  this  school  and  practice  the 
use  of  the  scaling  ladder  and  life  belt,  the 
net,  the  extension  ladder,  and  so  forth.  In 
fact,  take  a  thoroughly  practical  course  in 
life  saving.  Of  course  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  difference  in  doing  these  things  at 
the  school  of  instruction  and  at  the  fire. 
Smoke  and  fiames  and  deadly  peril  from  fall- 
ing walls  and  falling  roofs,  handling  mad 
men  and  mad  women  instead  of  comrades 
who  are  perfectly  calm,  make  the  rescues  at 
the  fire  very  much  harder  than  the  rescues 
at  the  school  of  instruction.  But  the  school 
of  instruction  enables  us  to  test  the  men  as 
well  as  to  develop  their  powers.  If  a  man  is 
not  suited  for  the  work  we  soon  find  it  out. 
He  must  be  clear  grit,  with  the  tenacity  of  a 
bulldog,  the  eye  of  a  hawk  and  the  ability  to 
keep  his  head  cool  and  to  meet  new  situa- 
tions with  new  resources.  He  must  be  able 
to  endure  great  pain  without  flinching,  must 
be  unusually  strong  and  be  able  to  stare 
death  in  the  face  and  yet  have  all  his 
strength,  speed  and  resources  about  him.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment has  many  such  men.  % 

What  I  have  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
rescues  must  not  be  taken  as  in  any  sense 
diminishing  the  credit  of  the  rescuers.  I 
simply  intend  to  explain  how  they  are  able 
to  do  things  which  seem  impossible.  I  have 
not  yet  received  all  the  reports  concerning 
the  rescues  made  by  their  men  from  the 
foremen  of  companies.  When  I  do  I  will 
recommend  promotions,  and  I  know  that 
Commissioner  Scannell  will  endeavor  to  give 
such  substantial  reward  to  those  who  have 
most  distinguished  themselves.  A  number 
of  promotions  will  certainly  take  place  if  the 
Civil  Service  laws  do  not  prevent.  Already 
I  have  a  list  of  twenty-three  rescues,  some  of 
them  made  amid  circumstances  of  extreme 
peril  to  the  rescuer. 

New  York  City. 


A   Handwriting  Expert. 


By  Dudley  Babcock. 


A  HANDWRITING  expert,  whose  business  it 
is  to  critically  examine  wa'itiugs  that  are  sub- 
mitted to  him  to  see  wiiether  or  not  they  are 
genuine,  carries  on  his  worlc  in  a  peculiar 
way,  according  to  rules  and  regulations  that 
seem  quite  simple  w'heii  they  are  explained. 

At  the  very  outset,  from  the  date  of  the 
paper  to  be  examined,  he  is  able  to  decide 
promptly  whether  or  not  it  is  spurious.  All 
writing  paper  generally  in  use  up  to  188.'> 
was  made  out  of  rags.  To-day  more  than 
60  per  cent,  of  the  wi-iting  paper  is  largely 
composed  of  w^ood-pulp,  a  material  that  has 
been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  only 
within  the  past  few  years.  So  that  if  the 
document  under  consideration  is  dated  1861, 
and  is  written  on  paper  wliich,  from  exam- 
ination or  chemical  analysis,  proves  to  be 
made  of  wood-pulp,  the  examiner  can  at 
once  without  further  investigation  declare 
that  it  is  spurious,  because  wood-pulp  was 
never  thought  of  being  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  at  that  date. 

If  the  ruling  of  the  same  paper  is  made  in 
what  are  called  aniline  colors  the  paper  is 
not  what  it  purports  to  be,  because  this 
method  of  ruling  was  not  employed  until 
1878.  An  examination  of  how  the  paper  is 
trimmed  will  also  help  to  determine  its  gen- 
uineness. Years  ago  writing  paper  ^vas 
trimmed  witli  a  Ivuife.  To-day  the  trimming 
is  done  by  a  machine.  The  kind  of  m]^  used 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  examina- 
tion, w^hat  are  called  aniline  inks  having 
been  used  since  1878.  One  expert  has  in  his 
office  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties 
of  ink;  but  wlien  analyzed  and  separated  into 
classes  they  represent  only  twelve  varieties. 
He  knows  the  year  when  each  ink  was 
placed  upon  the  market,  and,  after  a  careful 
microscopical  and  chemical  examination  of 
the  inli  used  on  the  paper  before  him  can  tell 
whether  it  w^as  in  use  in  the  year  in  which 
the  document  is  dated. 

If  the  document  stands  the  test  of  this  pre- 
liminary inspection,  then  the  examiner  be- 
gins to  look  carefully  at  the  writing.    With 


tlie  aid  of  tlie  microscope  he  determines 
whether  it  w^as  done  with  a  quill  or  with  a 
steel  pen.  He  decides  whether  the  writing 
slants  in  the  same  way  tliroughout  the  en- 
tire document.  What  is  called  tlie  "  pen 
pressure  "  is  a  very  important  feature  of  the 
writing.  In  making  small  letters  like  "  a," 
"  c,"  "  d,"  or  "  o,"  some  writers  press  the  pen 
at  the  top  and  carry  it  to  the  base-line,  others 
b(»gin  to  "  bear  down  "  at  the  middle,  and 
some  do  not.  make  any  pen-pressure  until 
they  get  to  the  base-line. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  in  the 
examination  is  the  angle,  or  slope  of  the 
writing.  Tlie  expert  claims  that  this  is  a 
characteristic  with  every  writer.  Most  per- 
sons have  been  taught  to  give  a  certain  slope 
to  their  writing.  If  that  slope  is  seen 
tliroiigliout  the  entire  document,  it  is  a  strong 
evidence  in  favor  of  its  genuineness.  There 
are,  also,  individual  peculiarities  in  writing, 
dotting  tlie  "  i's,"  crossing  the  "  t"s,"  making 
the  loops  broad  or  narrow.  If  these  peculiar- 
ities appear  regularly  where  they  should,  that 
is  another  evidence  of  genuineness. 

Not  until  all  thesi^  matters  have  been  looke.l 
into  does  the  expert  begin  wdiat  is  called  the 
comparative  part  of  the  examination,  or  com- 
paring the  paper  he  has  before  him  with 
some  other  paper  that  is  known  and  admitted 
to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  person  who, 
it  is  claimed,  wrote  the  paper  that  is  being 
examined.  If  this  comparison  is  favorable 
the  expert  renders  an  opinion  that  the  paper 
he  has  been  examining  is  genuine. 

Prominent  experts  say  that  the  mere  com- 
parison of  one  handwriting  with  another  is 
not,  of  itself,  a  safe  and  sure  method  of  de- 
ciding its  genuineness.  They  say  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  writing,  conscious  writing 
and  unconscious  writing.  When  a  business 
man  sits  down  in  a  hurry  and  writes  a  num- 
ber of  lettei*s  he  is  writing  his  natural  hand. 
He  writes  unconsciously,  introducing  certain 
peculiarities  which  he  w^ould  never  notice  un- 
less his  attention  were  called  to  them.  When 
he  w^rites  consciously  he  writes  slowly.    He 
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!liinks  about  how  he  is  forming  his  letters. 
Tliis  is  the  reason  why  a  signature  to  a  will, 
a  marriage  eertifieate,  or  some  other  impor- 
tant document  may  not  exactly  resemble  the 
signature  of  the  writer,  wlio,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  busin(»ss,  is  in  the  habit  of  writing 
his  name  very  quickly.  At  such  a  time,  in 
the  language  of  the  expert,  he  is  simply 
'*  simulating  his  own  handwriting," 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  no  man  can  write 
his  signature  twice  exactly  the  same. 
Whether  he  tries  to  do  so  in  a  painstaking 
manner,  or  dashes  off  his  signature  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  which  he  writes,  he  cannot 
do  it.  In  fact,  the  more  painstaking  he  is  in 
making  such  an  effort  the  less  likely  he  is  to 
be  successful.  Handwriting  experts,  there- 
fore, in  their  examination  of  documents,  do 
not  expect  to  find  genuine  signatures  exactly 
alike.  They  must  resemble  one  another,  so 
far  as  the  peculiarities  and  characteristics 
of  the  writer  are  concerned;  they  must  bear 
a  general  similarity  the  one  to  the  other,  but 
must  also  have  what  the  experts  call  "  a  nat- 
ural dissimilarity."  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
man  in  whose  writing  there  are  ten  letters. 
In  signing  his  name  rapidly  he  leaves  off  the 
last  letter.  That  is  a  personal  characteristic 
and  is  evidence  of  genuineness. 

Men  write  their  signatures  differently  be- 
cause they  write  them  under  different  phys- 
ical conditions.  Sometimes  they  are  cool,  at 
other  times  excited.  They  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  joy,  or  fear,  or  sorrow,  success 
or  failure.  These  feelings  will  have  more  or 
less  influence  on  their  nerves,  and,  in  this 
way,  their  writing  will  be  affected  and  ap- 
pear different  from  writing  produced  under 
normal  conditions. 

Some  investigators  have  made  an  examina- 
tion of  signatures  with  a  special  view  to 
their  bearing  upon  the  character  of  the  writ- 
ers. These  investigators  claim  that  hand- 
writing reflects  the  personality  of  the  writer 
because  it  alters  and  develops  with  the  intel- 
ligence. Here  are  some  signs  in  handwrit- 
ing typical  of  various  passions  and  human 
qualities.  Avarice  is  indicated  when  all  the 
upstrokes  and  downstrokes  finish  abruptly, 
without  any  return  line;  all  the  small  letters 
terminating  each  word  have  the  same  char- 
acter of  abruptness  and  are  without  any  pro- 


longed curves  or  lines.  Benevolence  shows 
the  opposite  indications;  the  writing  is 
rounded  in  form,  devoid  of  angular  move- 
ment, with  prolonged  and  flowing  finals. 
Calmness  exhibits  softly  rounded  curves, 
short  upstrokes  and  downstrokes,  and  no  ir- 
regularities of  form.  Candor:  letters  are  all 
of  the  same  size  and  written  evenly  on  the 
line.  Conscientiousness:  uniform  letters 
placed  equidistant  lines  on  the  paper.  Af- 
fection: sloping,  with  rounded  curves.  Cau- 
tion: indicated  where  a  line  instead  of  a  full 
stop  is  put  at  the  end  of  every  sentence. 
Economy:  upstrokes  and  downstrokes  short, 
the  finals  ending  abruptly.  Energy:  angular 
rather  than  rounded.  Short,  thick  crosses  on 
the  "  t's  "  indicate  obstinacy.  Dissimulation: 
the  letters  dwindle  to  a  mere  thread,  like  a 
line  on  the  paper.  Generosity:  long,  flowing 
and  rounded  curves  to  all  the  terminals;  the 
lines  and  the  words  placed  far  apart.  Hu- 
mility: small,  without  any  flourish  below  the 
signature.  Imagination:  irregular  in  move- 
ment, and,  on  this  account,  illegible.  Indo- 
lence: rounded,  languid  and  nerveless  looking 
curves;  the  absence  of  all  angularity  and 
rigidity,  both  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  and 
the  terminations  of  the  letters.  Judgment: 
letters  and  syllables  of  the  words  arranged 
orderly,  but  without  connecting  lines.  Mel- 
ancholy: in  persons  of  a  desponding  tempera- 
ment there  is  a  constant  depression  of  the 
writing.  Obstinacy:  angular  and  rather  up- 
right ;  downstrokes  terminating  rather 
abruptly,  without  any  return  or  connecting 
upstroke.  Originality  is  indicated  in  the  sig- 
natures of  famous  novelists  and  artists;  for 
instance,  Dickens  and  Cruikshank.  Patience: 
lines  straight  as  regards  their  position  on  the 
paper,  and  rectangularly  equidistant.  Pride: 
large  in  size,  capitals  large,  often  accompa- 
nied by  a  flourish,  significant  of  egotism. 
Quarrelsome  temperament  is  shown  by  an 
irregular,  angular  handwriting  in  which  the 
crosses  of  the  "  t's  "  are  made  to  slant  up- 
ward. Selfishness:  upright,  compressed 
hand  and  extreme  angularity.  Versatility: 
letters  of  continual  different  hights.  Sensu- 
ousness:  elegant  in  form,  with  rounded 
curves,  graceful  capitals,  heavy  downstrokes. 
Sensuality:  very  heavy  and  black  in  all  its 
parts.    Vanity:   indicated    by   an   inordinate 
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amount  of  flourish  beneath  the  signature. 
In  the  case  of  society  women  it  signifies  love 
of  admiration  and  coquetry. 

Some  experts,  however,  do  not  believe  that 
a  mail's  character  can  be  judged  by  his 
handwriting.  David  Carvalho,  one  of  the  best 
known  experts,  says:  '*  Each  person  possesses 
his  own  peculiar  handwriting,  but  that  is 
not  saying  that  a  certain  kind  of  handwriting 
indicates  a  certain  kind  of  character,  because 
it  does  not.    The  best  character,  so  far  as 


handwriting  is  concerned,  is  indicated  in  the 
pen  and  ink  efforts  of  men  who  are  now  in 
State's  Prison,  while,  in  the  case  of  bank 
presidents  and  men  who  stand  high  in  the 
community,  their  writing  suggests  an  ab- 
sence of  moral  qualities.  Only  this  much 
can  be  said:  where  the  writing  is  neat,  the 
alignment  true,  the  '  t's '  are  crossed,  the 
'  i's  '  dotted,  you  can  say  that  such  a  person 
is  a  neat  person,  but  you  would  be  unable  to 
judge  whether  or  not  he  is  truthful." 

New  York  City. 


Easter  Dinner  in  Old   Mexico. 

By  Annetta  Halliday  Antona. 


A  Mexican  dinner  given  at  a  private  house 
with  congenial  friends  is  a  rare  privilege  to 
share  as  the  guest  of  honor.  Hospitality  runs 
rife  in  country  and  city,  each  member  in  a 
household  striving  to  excel  the  other  in  at- 
tention proffered. 

When  the  meal  is  ready,  the  guests  walk 
along  the  gallery  until  they  reach  the  dining 
room,  which  probably  opens  upon  this  out- 
side corridor,  and  is  artistic  with  potted  trop- 
ical plants,  and  cheerful  with  the  melody  of 
song  birds. 

From  the  moment  one  becomes  a  friend  of 
a  Mexican  family,  the  surname  is  dropped 
and  the  Christian  name  is  used  entirely,  the 
guest  being  expected  to  return  the  informal- 
ity by  calling  the  host  and  his  family  by 
their  given  names,  and  if  the  visitor  is  a  man 
he  offers  his  arm  to  the  hostess,  while  if  a 
lady  she  is  accompanied  by  the  master  of  the 
house. 

There  is  probably  a  good  display  of  much 
fine  table  linen  and  old  silver,  marked,  per- 
haps, with  the  maiden  initials  of  the  hostess' 
name;  a  Spanish  coffeepot,  a  soup  tureen, 
and  if  beer  is  poured,  beer  mugs  of  silver  are 
almost  always  found  upon  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy,  also  saltcellars  and  high  candle- 
sticks, and  generally  exquisite  porcelain, 
while  the  long  table  itself  is  weighted  with 
strange  rich  viands,  and  decorated  with 
creamy  lilies  and  ferns. 

Perhaps  the  servant  who  waits  upon  you  is 
a  man;  if  so,  do  not  be  surprised  If  he  is 


called  Jesus,  Juanita  being  a  common  name 
for  the  opposite  sex. 

A  small  loaf  of  bread,  crusty  like  French 
bread,  is  beside  each  plate,  and  water  glasses 
are  filled  from  elegant  carafes,  entire  change 
of  plates,  forks  and  knives  occurring  after 
each  dish.  Butter  is  not  used,  the  bread  be- 
ing broken  and  eaten  by  bits,  and  frijoles 
(pronounced  freeholies),  the  red  beans  of 
Mexico,  moistened  with  some  delicious  gravy, 
are  served  upon  tortillas,  a  species  of  thin 
corn-cake,  another  tortilla  being  used  as  a 
scoop  for  the  beans  in  place  of  spoon.  This 
tortilla,  plate  and  spoon  the  guest  is  expected 
to  consume  with  his  beans. 

There  is  a  salad  which  seems  unpalatable 
at  first,  but  which  pleases  upon  acquaint- 
ance, being  composed  of  pickled  beans,  cold 
meat,  red  pepper  and  radishes;  there  is  pork, 
toothsomely  cooked  with  nuts,  and  there  are 
many  meat  dishes,  turkey  with  tomato  tiress- 
ing,  beef  croquettes,  veal  prepared  with 
sauce  of  green  peas,  and  eggs  in  many  ways 
and  served  with  rice  cooked  with  tomato 
and  saffron,  while  a  curious  dish,  tempting 
in  appearance,  preparation  and  taste,  re- 
solves itself  into  either  roast  parrot  or  the 
stewed  flesh  of  a  young  alligator's  tail.  Choc- 
olate, coffee  and  wines  are  given  with  the 
meal,  the  coffee  being  tendered  also  in  after- 
dinner  cups  at  its  conclusion,  while  dessert 
brings  forth  luscious  slices  of  orange  frosted 
with  cinnamon  and  sugar,  round  saucer 
pies  of  rich  cocoanut  taffy,  made  from  the 
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fresh  fruit  and  its  millv,  and  conserves  of 
quince  and  gourds  and  guavas.  HaJf  a  dozen 
servants  assist  in  serving  the  moal,  for  this 
is  the  celebration  of  an  Easter  dinner,  and 
after  the  last  plate  is  removed  cigars  and 
cigarets  are  I)rought. 

Every  one  is  costumed  in  his  best,  each 
strives  to  bo  agreeable.  There  is  conversa- 
tion, and  plenty  of  it,  the  most  popular  cri- 
tique of  the  latest  book,  the  wittiest  scraps 
from  correspondence  or  other  gatherings, 
Ivindly  inquiry  and  interest  as  to  the  stran- 
ger's home  and  country,  and  general  partak- 
ing and  discussion  of  cheerful,  attractive 
subjects— all  this  conducted  in  Spanish  or 
French,  with  here  and  there  the  English  of 
which  the  assembly  is  capable — it  is  apt  to 
be  very  limited— to  encourage  the  faltering 
words  of  the  visitor  if  he  be  cognizant  of 
neither  of  the  two  languages  mentioned. 


AVhcii  tlie  company  have  broken  up  into 
groups  of  two  or  three,  who  find  some  com- 
mon topic  of  interest,  one  may  be  sure  tliat 
the  cluster  of  men  who  lean  closely  together 
over  the  shining  mahogany,  and  speak  in  a 
lowered  tone,  are  talking  of  war  clouds  and 
ministries  and  certain  Rembrandt  shadows 
in  the  politics  of  the  country,  for  the  dinner 
has  been  excellent,  and  the  hostess,  who  is 
a  woman  of  tact  as  well  as  refinement,  ap- 
preciates the  historical  fact  concerning  the 
wife  of  a  Russian  Ambassador  who  main- 
tained the  peace  of  Europe  by  the  manage- 
ment of  her  entrdes,  and  strives  here  in  dis- 
tant Mexico  to  accentuate  the  power  of  din- 
ner-giving in  politics,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  which  she  selects  with  the  greatest  nicety 
of  discrimination  the  intellectual  compo- 
nents of  the  menu. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


The   Easter  Vision. 

By  Lizette  Wcodworth   Reese. 

Fra   John — long   with   good   singers   all — 
Sang-  his  heart  oiU  at  even  fall ; 

And  the  grey  monks  that  stood  around. 

Thrilled  to  that  rich  and  certain  sound, 
In  the  dim  choir  at  eveufall. 

But  there  was  one  out  in  the  close. 

Among  the  budding  olive  rows. 

That  told  his  beads  with  moan  and  tears, 
Remembering  the  broken  years. 

The  coward  sins,  the  worldly  shows. 

Now  praise  to  Him  Wlio  lives  in  Heaven  I- 
Sudden  along  the  path  was  driven 

A  light  that  wrought  a  flaming  space. 

And  from  it  shone  Lord  Jesu's  face — 
The  sinner  knew  he  was  forgiven. 


Fra  John  came  out  the  darkening  stall ; 

Their  service-books  they  closed  all ; 

Bat  not  to  them  was  Christ  made  known 
Save  in  the  crucifix  of  stone, 

Tiiat  stretched  along  the  chapel  wall. 

The  wind  shook  in  the  April  reeds ; 

The  panes  flared  red.     Telling  his  beads 
Still  kept  that  other  on  his  knees, 
I"^nder  the  budding  olive  trees — 

The  Vision  comes  to  him  that  needs ! 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Other  Arts  at  the  Architectural   League,  and  the 

Society  Water  Colors. 

By  Sophia  Antoinette  Walker. 


In  a  receut  "  Retrospect "  it  was  said  in 
these  columns  that  a  great  impetus  to  Ameri- 
can art  might  be  expected  through  the 
Clarke  sale.  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Clarke  is  not  a 
guileless  connoisseur,  but  a  dealer  who  has 
bought  and  held  and  lent  freely  and  judi- 
ciously to  club  and  other  exhibitions  for 
many  years,  so  that  his  better  pictures  have 
been  allowed  to  make  a  reputation  for  them- 
selves. Some  of  the  best  he  keeps  still,  but, 
as  everybody  knows,  he  has  parted  with  372 
paintings  for  $234,405.  The  highest  price, 
$10,150,  was  received  for  Inness's  "  Gray, 
Lowery  Day,"  said  to  have  been  painted 
in  a  single  day,  and  sold  by  the  painter  for 
$400.  It  is  only  10x22  inches,  full  of  round- 
ed foliage  on  the  borders  of  a  stream,  the 
whole  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  work  of  168 
American  painters  was  $030,  representing  a 
probable  profit  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  per 
cent. 

A  direct  result  Avas  seen  in  an  increased 
demand  for  American  pictures,  especially 
for  the  works  of  Messrs.  Inness,  Homer  and 
Martin,  whose  canvases  brought  the  best 
auction  prices,  and  this  effect  is  felt  not  in 
New  York  alone,  but  in  the  smaller  cities. 
A  dealer  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  instance, 
sold  six  in  one  day. 

Another  result  was  noticeably  increased 
attendance  upon  the  exhibitions  now  open 
of  the  American  Water  Color  Society,  the 
best  in  years,  and  of  the  Architectural 
League. 

That  part  of  the  Architectural  League  ex- 
hibit made  by  the  architects  themselves  has 
been  briefly  discussed.  The  Beaux  Arts 
Society  cultivates  the  ultra-French  spirit 
which  dominates  American  work  through 
prizes  to  the  young  architects.  The  Parisian 
appearance  of  the  work  from  the  School  of 
Architecture  at  Cornell  is  a  tribute  to  the 
technical  ability  of  the  new  management 
there,    exciting    much    comment.      ^v^raJ 


competitive  models  for  a  fountain  and  for  a 
commemorative  flagstaff'  to  he  erected  in 
front  of  City  Hall  are  in  response  to  prizes 
offered  for  architectural  sculpture.  It  is 
hoped  the  flagstaff  may  be  erected  some  day 
by  the  Municipal  Art  Society. 

In  the  center  of  the  Vanderbilt  gallery  is  a 
colossal  statue  by  Mr.  George  Barnard 
called  "  The  Hewer,"  one  of  the  primeval 
men  whom  that  talented  young  sculptor 
loves  to  imagine  as  subduing  nature  and  in- 
cidentally awakening  himself.  Gigantic  as 
is  this  kneeling  figure,  it  is  but  a  fragment 
of  a  proposed  fountain  sixty  feet  long,  and 
as  it  is  not  an  entire  composition  it  can  be 
judged  only  from  the  plastic  and  anatomical 
standpoints  whence  the  sculptor  is  seen  a 
master.  A  work  less  ambitious  but  delight- 
fully artistic  is  the  bas-relief  by  Mrs.  Bryson 
Burroughs,  representing  a  girl  artist  leaning 
far  forward,  holding  and  drawing  a  rose.  It 
is  not  pretty  nor  conventional,  but  strong 
and  suggestive  of  the  stress  of  real  art  work 
in  wresting  her  secret  from  nature. 

Mr.  Henry  Linder's  slight,  original  fanta- 
sies, always  fresh  and  his  own,  include  a  sug- 
gestion for  a  child's  tombstone:  A  drowsy 
baby  head  with  drapery  thrown  across  it, 
half  shaded  by  closed  wings,  terminates  a 
base  inscribed  "  In  memory  of ,  awaken- 
ing into  life." 

Mr.  J.  F.  Mowbray  Clarke's  bas-relief  of  a 
child  alone  with  her  dreams  in  a  librai'y.  in- 
tended to  be  photographed  for  a  book-plate; 
Mr.  Phimister  Procter's  Indian  Warrior,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burroughs's  medallion  of  chil- 
dren with  background  filled  with  colored  tes- 
serae surpass  in  interest  the  more  ambitious 
caryatids  and  architectural  sculpture.  In 
fact,  the  sculptors  seem  to  be  reserving 
themselves  for  their  own  exhibit  another 
year. 

Schemes  for  interior  decoration  and  for 
stained  glass  fill  the  lower  room.  A  long 
frieze  panel  for  the  Appellate  Court  by  Mr. 
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Kenyon  Cox  is  the  most  prominent  wall 
paintinp.  It  is  called  "  Peace  and  Com- 
nicrco,"  but  it  has  no  large  idealization  and 
the  poverty  of  design  shows  a  lack  of  imag- 
ination which  matches  the  inanity  of  the 
figures  and  the  safe  and  threadbare  color. 
It  is  no  use  to  draw  parts  in  all  their  anat- 
omy if  one  has  no  breath  of  life  to  give  to 
the  whole  conception— or  even  to  a  whole  fig- 
ure ! 

In  contrast  the  sketch  for  a  fragment  of  a 
frieze  by  Mr.  Albert  Herter  is  the  greatest 
relief.  If  he  can  only  keep  the  dash  and  fire, 
the  brilliant  fresh  conception  (of  the  Black 
Knight's  tournament  from  Ivanhoe)  in  the 
finished  work  ! 

There  are  several  pseudo-classic  canvases 
from  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridgeman,  and  several  from 
Mr.  Robert  V.  V.  Sewell,  the  latter  generally 
spotty  in  effect  and  hot  in  color,  as  in  the 
important  "  Hecatomb "  by  Mrs.  Amanda 
Brewster  Sewell. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  of  stained  glass 
robbed  of  its  bravery  of  translucent  color, 
but  a  window  by  the  Armstrongs  for  Bilt- 
more,  in  memoriam  of  its  architect,  R.  M. 
Hunt,  erected  by  Mr.  George  W.  Vanderbilt; 
and  the  memorial  to  Edwin  Booth  for  the 
Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  by  Mr.  John 
I^a  Farge,  and  the  odd  design  by  Messrs. 
John  and  Bancel  La  Farge  of  an  angel 
troubling  the  healing  pool  and  reflected  in 
it,  for  a  window  in  Boston,  are  all  very  sug- 
gestive even  in  the  cartoons. 

Mr.  Blashfield's  sketches  for  figures  of  a 
ceiling  panel  would  dignify  any  exhibition. 
I'assing  to  the  minor  arts,  we  notice  the 
flower-shaped  vase  forms  in  dull  green  glaze 
by  the  Grueby  Faience  Co.  of  Boston,  the 
beautiful  Baumgarten  tapestries  really  made 
in  America,  the  embroideries  by  the  Decora- 
tive Art  Society,  and  the  interpretation  of 
old  Flemish  leather  by  C.  R.  Yaudell,  omit- 
ting the  hundreds  of  individual  things  which 
show  the  rising  of  the  tide  in  the  decorative 
arts. 

The  American  Water  Color  Society  has  the 
best  exhibition  for  years  at  the  old  Academy 
of  Design.  Indeed,  that  fresher,  broader 
type  of  work  characteristic  of  its  young 
rival,  the  Water  Color  Club,  gives  tone  to 
\\xe  whole  showing.    Nevertheless  Mr.  Her- 


ter, as  if  to  atone;  for  his  boldnc'ss  at  the 
Architectural  League,  has  harnessed  him- 
self for  elaborate  minuti;e  in  his  picture, 
which  receives  the  Evans  prize  this  year. 
"  The  Gift  of  Roses  "  is  finished  from  the 
coral  beads  binding  the  hair  of  the  slight 
profile  figure  to  the  last  bit  of  embroidery  on 
her  train,  and  comes  perilously  near  the 
cloying  sweetness  of  a  Bouguereau.  Mr. 
Herter  is  so  masterly  and  capable  and 
seemed  to  have  so  thoroughly  outgrown  his 
early  finicky  ways  into  large  human  inter- 
ests, that  this  tragedy  over  a  bowl  of  roses 
seems  to  cost  too  dear.  Having  proved  that 
he  can  do  anything  in  sight,  perhaps  he  may 
now  seek  again  the  wonder  and  mystery  of 
those  things  which  can  only  be  suggested. 
At  the  Architectural  League  Mr.  Burroughs 
has  a  fine  decorative  suggestion  of  an  arch- 
er, probably  Emerson's,  who  shot  all  around 
the  world  and  then  said  "  Now,  where  shall 
I  shoot?"  It  is  the  glory  of  several  of  our 
artists  that  this  is  their  attitude  of  mind. 
Like  charity,  it  would  hide  worse  technical 
defects  than  one  of   them  possesses. 

Before  closing  let  us  acknowledge  a 
great  envy  of  Boston,  since  she  has  secured 
through  the  efforts  of  the  "Art  Students' 
Association,"  whose  schools  are  connected 
with  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  collected 
works  of  Mr.  John  S.  Sargent,  R.A.  And  they 
cannot  be  shown  elsewhere,  since  English 
owners  have  sent  on  condition  that  tlieir 
loans  should  be  returned  direct  from  Bos- 
ton !  There  are  forty-five  of  his  superb 
portraits  having  personality,  the  personality 
of  painter  and  sitter,  as  warp  and  woof; 
masterly  in  technic,  a  full  expression  of 
the  life  of  to-day,  with  all  its  garnered  influ- 
ences of  life  and  art;  a  presentment  of  a  bril- 
liant assemblage  of  the  great  world.  So 
Velasquez  or  Sir  Joshua  painted  the  people 
of  his  day.  If  Mr.  Sargent  is  criticised  that 
he  lacks  in  tenderness  and  imagination,  re- 
member that  shy,  sensitive  "  Beatrice "  is 
not  there,  the  most  sympathetic  of  child- 
portraits.  That  his  color  lacks  resonance  and 
tinihrc,  as  a  critic  puts  it  in  musical  phrase, 
is  a  more  serious  charge,  since  his  paint  is 
placed  premier  coup;  but,  after  all,  is  any 
one  like  him  in  brilliancy,  dignity,  knowl- 
edge and  force?    And  he  is  an  American  I 
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The    Religions   of   the  Nearer 
East.'"' 

Professor  Jastrow's  Religion  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  is  one  of  a  series  of  "  Hand- 
books on  the  History  of  Religions";  and  if 
the  volumes  yet  to  be  issued  compare  in 
value  witb  this  it  will  be  superior  to  any- 
thing of  the  sort  in  existence.  The  subject 
needed  thorough  treatment,  and  no  one,  cer- 
tainly no  one  in  this  country,  was  so  well 
qualified  to  do  the  great  task,  as  no  one  else 
has  done  as  much  original  work  on  the 
mythology  of  Babylonia.  We  have  been  in- 
debted to  him  for  important  work  on  the 
Dibbara  and  Etana  legends,  and  for  a  study 
of  the  Babylonian  Sabbath,  besides  lexico- 
graphical and  other  texts.  With  Drs:  Jas- 
trow  and  Hilprecht,  and,  until  lately,  Dr. 
Peters,  the  Universitj^  of  Pennsylvania  has 
done  perhaps  as  much  for  the  credit  of  Amer- 
ican scholarship  in  the  department  of  As- 
syriology  as  all  the  rest  of  the  country  com- 
bined. 

The  religion  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  is  a 
very  difficult  subject,  but  one  that  had  been 
fairlj^  opened  in  a  comprehensive  work  by 
Sayce  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures.  The  gods 
are  very  much  confused,  and  were  wor- 
shiped under  different  names,  often  identi- 
fied and  as  often  differentiated.  Thus  the 
goddess  Belit  is  Ninlil  and  Ninkharsag.  The 
god  Ninib  is  also  Adar,  Ningirsu,  Shulgur 
and  Tammuz.  AVhat  is  name  and  what  is 
title  is  often  uncertain.  Besides,  the  same 
attributes  are  assigned  often  to  different 
gods,  as  each  in  turn  is  conceived  of  as  su- 
preme. To  be  sure,  Anu  rules  the  heaven 
and  Bel  the  earth  and  all  below  it,  and  Sha- 
mash  is  the  Sun  and  .Tudge  of  Men,  and  Sin 
is  the  Moon-god  and  Nergal  is  the  destroy- 
ing Sun,  but  the  confusion  is  yet  great,  and 
is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  we  must 
make  room  for  several  sun-gods,  originating 

*The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
By  Morris  Jastrow.  Jr.,  Ph  D..  Professor  of  Semitic 
laaguagps  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  l^mo  , 
PI),  xiii,  780.    Grinn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

*  ZonoASTER,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran.  By  A. 
V.  W.  Jackson.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    |3.0(). 


in  different  centers,  and  for  whom  separate 
attributes  cannot  easily  be  supplied.  So 
Marduk  and  Shamash  and  Bel  and  Ninib 
and  Nergal  and  other  deities  may  all  be  the 
sun,  or  they  may  at  times  be  identified  with 
one  planet  or  another.  The  establishment 
of  the  Babylonian  Empire  by  Hammurabi 
(Amraphel)  unified  the  pantheon  as  well  as 
the  government,  and  Marduk  became  the 
chief  of  all  the  gods.  Now  we  have  triads  of 
the  first  and  second  order,  Anu,  Ea  and  Bel; 
Shamash,  Sin  and  Ishtar;  and  every  Bel  has 
his  Belit,  or  femmine  consort  and  shadow. 

The  Assyrian  pantheon  was  smaller  thaL 
the  Babylonian,  but  its  chief  distinction  is 
that  the  supremacy  of  Marduk  and  Babylon 
was  much  more  than  paralleled  in  the  su- 
premacy of  Ashur  in  Assyria.  Indeed,  we 
have  come  a  full  half  way  to  monotheism 
when  we  find  Ashur  set  quite  by  himself, 
and  the  Babylonian  gods  to  be  gods  indeed, 
but  occupying  a  distinct  and  lower  role.  Pro- 
fessor JastroAv  says  that  Ashur  was  so  iden- 
tified with  Assyria  that  "  with  the  fall  of  the 
empire  he,  too,  disappears."  Is  it  not  rather 
true  that  Ashur  was  transported  to  Persia 
and  became  the  Ahura  Mazda  of  Zoroas- 
trianism?  Certainly  his  symbol,  the  winged 
disk,  became  the  symbol  of  Ahura  Mazda, 
and  its  use  was  retained  in  the  art  of  the 
whole  region  formerly  dominated  by  the  As- 
syrian empire.  In  Persia  the  Assyrian  half- 
monotheism  became  almost  pure  monothe- 
ism, and  instead  of  gods  there  remained  only 
the  symbolic  Amshaspands,  which  had  even 
less  realistic  personality  than  Michael,  the 
archangel  of  Daniel.  That  in  the  course  of 
Assyrian  history  the  Babylonian  gods  paled 
more  and  more  in  the  light  of  Ashur,  as  Pro- 
fessor Jastrow  says,  we  do  not  find  proved 
in  the  historical  texts,  and  his  statement 
that  the  symbol  of  Ashur  is  described  in  a 
text  of  Sennacherib  is  not  borne  out  by  his 
reference  to  Meissner  and  Rost's  "  Banin- 
schriften  Sanherih's.'' 

The  literary  sources  have  been  most  care- 
fully gleaned  for  this  volume,  and  every- 
thing is  told  with  fullness  and  with  philo- 
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Sophie  iiisi.u:ht  into  relations.  With  all  Ihis 
weallh  of  invest ij;a lion  and  collation  of  hun- 
(IrcMJs  of  cuiieiforiii  lexis,  the  most  careful 
credit  has  boeu  jjiven  to  every  scholar  whose 
sugjjestions  h<ave  lK>en  of  use.  Indeed,  the 
curtesy  of  the  author  parallels  his  scholar- 
ship. 

Professor  Jackson,  of  Columbia  Univjersity, 
is  another  of  the  young  men  who  are  earn- 
ing much  lionor  for  American  scholarship. 
He  was  already  known  as  having  been 
chosen  to  write  the  grammar  of  the  Avestan 
language  for  the  same  international  series 
of  Oriental  grammars  for  which  Professor 
W.  D.  Whitney  wrote  his  Sanscrit  grammar. 
Hardly  was  that  work  done  before  Professor 
Jackson  took  up  the  task  of  expounding, 
first  the  life  of  Zoroaster  in  this  volume,  to 
be  followed  by  an  even  more  valuable  work 
on  his  religion.  Meanwhile  he  had  occupied 
a  chair  of  English  literature  in  the  univer- 
sity, which  we  are  glad  to  know  has  been 
exchanged  for  one  of  the  Indo-Iranian  lan- 
guages. We  have  other  able  Sanscrit  scliol- 
lars  in  this  country,  but  our  author  is  almost 
alone  as  a  thorough  student  of  the  Avestan 
and  Pahlavi  literature. 

It  has  been  a  mooted  question  among 
scholars  whether  such  a  man  as  Zoroaster 
ever  lived.  The  present  tendency  among 
scholars  is  to  put  more  faith  in  the  data  of 
tradition,  and  to  attempt  to  winnow  the 
grain  out  of  the  chaff  of  legend.  Professor 
Jackson  believes  there  was  such  a  man  as 
Zoroaster,  that  the  name  famous  in  Persian, 
Greek,  Armenian  and  Arabic  lore  is  more 
than  a  nomen  nmhrcr,  and  that  his  period  is 
approximately  6G0-583  B.  C.  With  the  pre- 
sumable facts  of  his  life  our  author  tells  the 
legends  and  miracles  attached  to  his  name; 
but  the  chief  interest  lies  in  what  we  can 
suppose  to  be  real  history.  He  was  born  in 
a  region  of  naptlia  wells,  near  Lake  Ur- 
rumia,  in  Persia.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  after 
long  retirement  and  seclusion,  the  revelation 
of  the  faith  came  to  him  and  he  entered  on 
his  ministry.  He  had  seen  seven  visions  of 
the  great  Ahura  Mazda  and  his  archangels, 
and  had  been  taken,  out  of  the  body,  into 
the  glorious  assembly  that  surounds  the 
supreme  deity.  Then  he  began  his  ministry, 
in  which  he  preached  Ahura  Mazda  and  the 
rejection  of  the  demons.    From  this  time  his 


life  was  a  war  between  Ahura  Mazda  and 
the  demons  and  their  worshipers.  The  book 
tells  the  story  of  the  long  rejection  of  the 
I)rophet's  message  and  the  plots  against  his 
life  of  demons  and  kings  until  the  conversion 
of  King  Vishtasj)  (Gushtasp,  Hystaspes), 
King  of  Persia,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
Faith,  followed  by  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  religion,  with  many  miracles  and 
stories  of  apostolates  to  Greece  and  India. 
The  last  twenty  years  of  Zoroaster's  life 
were  coincident  with  the  great  religious 
wars  between  Vishtasp  and  Arjasp,  the 
great  enemy  of  the  Faith,  wars  that  occupy 
the  Iranian  epics.  That  he  died  by  a  bolt 
from  heaven,  as  the  classic  authorities  re- 
late, is  less  credible  than  the  Iranian  tradi- 
tion that  he  died  by  violence  at  the  hand  of 
an  enemy.  Then  followed  the  apostolic  pe- 
riod and  the  prevalence  of  the  Faith  in  Iran 
for  over  a  thousand  years,  until  it  was  al- 
most exterminated  in  blood  by  Islam.  A 
few  thousands  hold  the  Faith  still  pure  and 
fervent  in  India. 

The  story  of  Zoroaster  Professor  Jackson 
tells  in  the  fluent  text,  but  the  notes  and  the 
appendices  indicate  the  complete  learned 
sources  and  apparatus.  The  writer's  literary 
instinct  does  not  fail  him,  and  almost  over- 
comes him  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  final 
word  of  admiration  for  the  remnant  of  Par- 
sis.  He  takes  especial  pleasure  in  suggest- 
ing the  parallels  between  the  facts  and  leg- 
ends of  Zoroaster's  life  and  those  that  at- 
tach to  our  Lord  and  the  various  religious 
teachers  of  Judea  and  India.  But,  after  all, 
the  chief  interest  of  the  book  is  in  the  light 
it  throws  on  the  eternal  search  of  the  human 
soul  for  God.  Zoroaster  found  him  nearer 
than  did  Buddha  or  even  Mohammed.  His 
war  was  against  the  demons  and  magic  of  a 
degraded  polytheism.  He  found  Ahura 
Mazda,  the  One  Supreme,  and  unlike  Buddha 
he  had  the  robust  good  sense  to  seek  perfec- 
tion not  in  quietism  but  in  conflict.  His  doc- 
trine was  that  of  a  war  against  evil,  and  the 
fruit  of  it  is  seen  in  the  very  much  higher 
civilization  of  the  Parsis  than  of  any  other 
race  of  India.  In  the  period  of  his  youth 
and  discipleship,  w^hen  the  future  prophet 
was  bidden  by  his  teacher  to  do  five  things 
most  favoral)le  for  the  soul.  '*  to  nourish  the 
poor,  to  give  fodder  to  cattle,  to  bring  fire- 
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wood  to  the  fire,  to  pour  Hotn-juice  into 
water,  and  to  worship  the  demons,"  he  per-= 
formed  the  four  first  of  these  injunctions  a,al 
worthy  of  a  righteous  man,  but  demon-wor- 
ship he  rejected  and  denounced.  Perhaps 
no  other  religion  has  made  more  of  liindness 
to  animals;  but  the  analysis  of  the  Iranian 
religion  is  reserved  for  another  volume. 


The  Development  of    Switzer- 
land.* 

The  charm  of  Switzerland  as  a  garden- 
spot  of  romance  and  as  a  little  region  of 
wonderful  landscape  is  not  greater  than  the 
fascination  of  its  history.  Every  American 
student  will  be  grateful  to  the  translator  of 
Dr.  Dilndliker's  book,  which  is  a  condensa- 
tion and  careful  revision  of  his  larger  his- 
tory of  Switzerland,  which  appeared  some 
years  ago  in  three  volumes.  In  the  transla- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  present  volume 
the  translator  has  had  the  active  interest 
and  aid  of  the  distinguished  author,  as  well 
as  help  from  the  Swiss  Minister  in  London. 

The  work  begins  as  far  back  as  the  earliest 
authentic  traces  of  human  record  in  Switzer- 
land, and  is  brought  down  in  admirable  order 
to  .1874.  There  is  added  a  "  Synoptical  Table 
of  the  History  of  Federal  Affairs,"  which  is 
followed  by  a  valuable  "  Chronological 
Table "  ;  and  there  is  an  excellent  index. 
While  the  text  consists  of  less  than  three 
hundred  pages,  so  concise  and  comprehen- 
sive is  the  author's  style,  a  pretty  full  pres- 
entation of  all  the  leading  facts  does  not  de- 
stroy the  picturesque  force  of  a  strong  his- 
torical picture.  From  the  opening  pages  on 
to  the  end  the  narrative  is  swift,  clear,  or- 
derly and  connected.  Beginning  with  prehis- 
toric relics  and  traces  of  ancient  man  it 
quickly  passes  on  through  the  early  political 
phases  to  the  union  under  the  German  Em- 
perors. 

What  is  treated  as  the  second  period  begins 
with  the  origin  of  the  Confederation  in  the 
first  leagues,  1218-1291,  and  closes  in  1516. 
The  third  period  runs  from  1516  to  1798. 
The  fourth  and  concluding  period  brings  the 

♦A  SboKT  HiSTOKY  OF  {SWITZERLAND.  By  Dr.  Karl 
Dftndliker,  instructor  at  the  training  college  and 
professor  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  Translated 
by  E.  Salisbury.  With  two  colored  maps.  London  : 
Swan.  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  Limited.  New  York;  Mac- 
millnn  (fe^Co.    $:i.50. 


history  dowil  to  the  establishment  of  the 
<»odern  Federal  State,  with  an  account  of  its 
o'jyt'rations  up  to  1874.  Some  of  the  chapters 
are  notably  terse,  forceful  and  picturesque. 
The  part  devoted  to  tlie  war  between  Austria 
nnd  the  eight  original  States  and  the  consum- 
mation of  the  Federal  League  is  especially 
clear,  as  is  also  the  fine  description  of  Switz- 
erland at  the  higlit  of  her  power  in  the  fif- 
teenth centui-y.  Four  chapters  on  the  era 
of  Reformation  and  three  on  the  era  of  Re- 
ligious Wars  are  admirably  condensed. 
Tliese  are  followed  by  succinct  sketches  of 
ihe  intellectual  regeneration  and  the  politi- 
cal ferments  and  revolts  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  And  while  the  utmost  brevity  of 
statement  was  necessary  the  student  will 
find  these  chapters  of  great  value  as  guides 
to  a  broader  and  more  detailed  understand- 
ing of  a  i)eriod  and  a  center  of  intellectual 
activity  wliich  deeply  affected  European  lit- 
erature, philosophy  and  politics. 

The  curious  grouping  of  widely  differing 
races  in  the  tumbled  little  area  of  Switzer- 
land, the  vigorous  struggles  for  freedom 
along  various  lines,  the  singular  result  of 
union  without  fusion  and  the  achievement 
of  liberty  and  good  government  by  a  mere 
handful  of  people  in  the  midst  of  colossal 
warring  powers  has  been  freely  and  crisply 
sketched.  Not  much  is  left  out  that  is  neetted 
for  a  fairly  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
whole  process  of  development.  Of  course, 
the  student  will  take  the  book  for  what  it  is. 
a  mere  outline  sharply  cut,  vigorously  shade -1 
at  proper  points,  and  meant  as  a  preparatiou 
for  those  special  detailed  studies  which  at 
last  are  the  road  to  a  true  understanding  of 
history. 

As  an  example  embodying  the  chief  excel- 
lence of  style  and  arrangement  in  this  short 
history,  we  would  call  particular  attention  to 
the  chapter  on  "The  Reformation  in  the  East 
of  Switzerland,"  in  Avhicli  a  most  graphic 
and  luminous  presentation  of  the  subject 
covers  but  about  twenty  pages.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  part  devoted  to  the  re- 
ligious wars  between  1600  and  1712.  It  is  no 
easy  task  to  select  and  winnow  historical 
matter  so  as  to  compress  volumes  into  pages. 
Of  course  much  important  substance  is  left 
out  or  barely  indicated;  but  the  chain  of 
most   significant   facts,   the   formative   influ- 
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eiices,  the  commanding  personages,  the  de- 
cisive movements  and  the  permanent  re- 
sults are  all  set  foKh  clearly,  struck  into 
position  witli  a  word  or  a  line. 

Facing  the  opening  chapter  is  a  list  of 
*'  Literature  and  Books  of  Reference  "  recom- 
mended to  students  of  Swiss  history,  and 
there  are  two  excellent  colored  maps,  one  of 
Switzei'land  at  present,  the  other  showing 
the  country  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, Avitli  the  towns  of  the  Roman  epoch, 
the  main  roads,  inferior  roads,  Roman  dwel- 
lings, Celtic  dwellings,  habitations  of  the 
Lake-Dwellers,  sites  of  battles  before  the 
Christian  era  and  up  to  A.  D.  400,  the  place 
where  Christianity  was  first  introduced  and 
other  valuable  points  distinctly  marked;  and 
there  are  marginal  references  throughout  the 
volume  which  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  student  and  general  reader. 

In  a  word,  altho  this  book  cannot  super- 
sede the  more  detailed  histories,  and  while  it 
has  some  of  the  defects  almost  impossible  to 
avoid  in  a  condensed  w^ork,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  swiftly  sketched  historical  pictures  that 
we  have  seen,  and  we  heartily  recommend 
it  to  our  readers. 


West  Afeican  Studies.  By  Mary  E. 
Kingsley.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$5.00.)  In  this  valuable  book  the  author  of 
"  Travels  in  West  Africa "  adds  greatly  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  people,  the  country  and 
the  conditions  about  which  every  intelligent 
person  is  just  now  demanding  Information, 
and  especially  those  who  have  been  trying 
to  keep  pace  with  the  study  of  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent. Miss  Kingsley  has  opinions  of  her 
OAvn  and  does  not  hesitate  to  set  them  firmly 
down;  she  has  a  vast  amount  of  information 
to  impart,  and  this,  too,  is  delivered  with  not 
a  little  self  confidence.  Her  preface  may  be 
delightful  reading  to  those  who  have  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  Miss  Kingsley's  tussles  with 
her  critics;  but  to  us  it  has  little  that  com- 
mends it.  It  is  quite  difeerent  with  the 
greater  part  of  her  book,  which  is  attractive 
to  a  degree  on  almost  every  page.  The  intro- 
ductory chapter,  which  gives  a  breezy  sketch 
of  West  Coast  voyaging  aboard  the  steam- 
boats, affords  us  sharp  glimpses  of  the  char- 
acters usually  met  with  en  route,  tourists, 
traders,  agents,  officers  and  who  not— rather 


a  tricksily  behaving  style  is  Used  to  pfeseht 
it  withal,  which  is  not  very  helpful  in  giv- 
ing the  reader  confidence.  But  as  we  pass 
on  into  the  following  chapters  we  fall  under 
Miss  Bird's  influence  and  begin  to  accept  her 
style  as  something  well  suited  to  West  Afri- 
can literature.  What  she  has  to  tell  is  varie- 
gated, a  somewhat  bewildering  mixture  at 
first,  which  w^e  are  presently  able  to  clear  up, 
assort  and  classify.  Her  description  of  Af- 
rican noises  is  picturesque,  not  to  say  ro- 
mantic; but  doubtless  none  the  less  true  to 
the  facts.  The  chapter  on  "  Fishing  in  West 
Africa  "  is  a  delightful  piece  of  out-doors  ex- 
perience depicted  with  a  free  hand.  Primi- 
tive methods  of  fishing  and  the  scenes  and 
incidents  accompanying  them  are  presented 
in  both  text  and  pictures  made  from  photo- 
graphs. A  large  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  Miss  Kingsley's  studies  of  West  African 
Fetish  schools,  as  Miss  Kingsley  interprets 
them.  Of  these  "  schools  "  she  names  four. 
Whatever  may  be  the  final  word  of  criticism, 
the  chapters  devoted  to  this  subject  are  of 
great  interest  and  contain  a  vast  amount  of 
information  gathered  at  first  hand  from  na- 
tives, and  while  Miss  Kingsley  may  be  ini 
too  great  haste  with  her  own  opinions,  she 
presents  her  materials  with  great  cleverness. 
The  customs  connected  with  the  Fetish 
schools  are  taken  up  and  described  with  ref- 
erence to  Miss  Kingsley's  personal  investi- 
gations and  in  the  light  of  what  others  have 
reported.  About  half  of  the  book  is  filled 
with  Miss  Kingsley's  observations  during 
travels.  African  property  has  a  chapter  to 
itself,  and  the  colony  systems  of  France  and 
England  are  studied.  A  chapter  is  devoted 
to  "  Early  Trade  in  West  Africa,"  and  the 
"  French  Discovery  of  West  Africa  "  occu- 
pies considerable  space.  The  volume  closes 
with  an  appendix  and  a  full  index. 

Poems.  By  Richard  Realf.  With  a  Memoir 
by  Richard  J.  Einton.  (New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company.  $2.50.)  We  are  glad 
to  see  this  beautiful  edition  of  the  poems  of 
Richard  Realf.  We  have  long  waited  for 
the  collection  to  be  made  and  properly  pub- 
lished. Realf  was  a  poet  of  striking  genius. 
His  life  was  a  sad  one.  Like  many  other 
splendidly  gifted  men  he  went  astray;  but 
he  was  not  wholly  bad.  A  gallant  soldier,  a' 
true  patriot  and  philanthropist,  and  a  kind- 
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hearted  man,  he  went  through  bitter  experi- 
ences, which,  if  mostly  of  his  own  making, 
were  yet  partly  the  result  of  misfortune.  His 
poetry  here  collected  is  of  unequal  value. 
Some  of  it  is  remarkably  strong,  showing  an 
all  but  perfect  command  of  imaginative  ex- 
pression and  a  depth  of  passion  very  rare  in 
nineteenth  century  minor  verse;  and  there 
are  curious  breaks  and  rude  lapses  from  the 
finer  lines  of  thought,  feeling  and  form.  He 
was  a  bird  of  the  storm.  With  John  Brown 
in  Kansas,  in  England  and  France  lecturing 
for  the  abolition  cause,  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  fighting  for  the  Union,  and  in  the 
rushing  currents  of  his  own  passions,  he 
was  always  at  fever  heat,  straining  his  pow- 
ers beyond  the  point  of  safety.  Probably  he 
lacked  balance  of  character;  but  he  had  the 
fire  and  force  of  genius.  Colonel  Hinton's 
work  has  been  well  done.  The  collection 
contains  all  of  Realf's  poems  that  are  worth 
preserving.  The  memoir  which  opens  the 
volume  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  work.  It 
gives  us  Realf  as  he  was,  a  many-sided, 
many-shaded  man.  Some  of  his  acts  seem 
inexplicable,  if  we  admit  his  sanity,  and  his 
death  by  his  own  hand  closed  the  record  of 
strangely  contradictory  aspirations,  revolts 
and  despairs.  Not  since  Poe  has  a  man  of 
such  genius  lived  such  a  life.  Realf's  poems 
have  floated  about  until  everybody  knows 
them  or  the  best  of  them;  but  they  will  now, 
at  last,  go  into  the  body  of  permanent  liter- 
ature, where  they  rightfully  belong. 

The  Two  Standards.  By  William  Barry. 
(The  Century  Co.  $1.50.)  This  is  a  strong 
novel,  with  much  in  it  to  set  it  high  as  a 
piece  of  vivid  and  effective  fiction.  We  do 
not  especially  like  its  plot,  which  turns  upon 
unfortunate  marriage  and  forbidden  love,  al- 
beit the  author  is  strenuously  careful  about 
appearing  to  keep  out  the  worst  evil  of  such 
a  state  of  things  and  to  project  the  duty  and 
beauty  of  renunciation.  English  social  life, 
the  fair  and  the  ugly  sides  of  what  may  be 
the  experiences  of  artists  and  their  associ- 
ates, and  the  storm  and  stress  of  passion 
are  powerfully  depicted.  Aside  from  the 
consideration  of  a  love  affair  which  should 
not  have  existed  and  which  is  not  less  than 
questionable  as  the  subject  of  a  fiction  for 
general  reading,  the  book  is  an  exceptionally 
interesting  one. 


Literary  Notes. 

Mas.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  is  about 
to  publish,  through  Messrs.  Herbert  S.  Stone 
&  Co.,  "  The  Maid  He  Married."  It  is  said  to 
be  a  charming  little  story. 

.  ..  .Mr.  Ruskin  is  not  well  enough  to  sit  for 
a  portrait  to  Hnlnian  Hunt.  This  is  greatly 
regretted  by  all  his  friends,  who  had  hoped  to 
have  a  good  i)ortrait  of  Mr.  Ruskin  before  his 
death. 

....A  serviceable  paper  edition  of  "The 
Choir  Invisible "  is  to  be  brought  out  by  the 
American  News  Company  in  an  edition  of  100,- 
000  copies.  The  demand  for  this  story  of 
James  Lane  Allen's  continues  unabated. 

.  . .  .  M.  L6on  Jancey,  of  Paris,  has  been  giv- 
ing readings  in  New  York,  and  at  one  of  them 
the  other  day  read  selections  from  several  un- 
published poems  by  Edmund  Rostand.  They 
were  well  received,  and  sustained  the  reputation 
which  the  author  of  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  "  has 
already  made  for  brilliancy  and  power. 

....  Reports  from  London  say  that  eight  dif- 
ferent publishers  in  England  have  sold  two  mil- 
lion copies  of  Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon's  "  In  His 
Steps,"  and  other  American  books.  "  Mr. 
Dooley  in  Peace  and  War  "  is  beginning  to  at- 
tract a  good  deal  of  attention  in  England.  The 
publisher  is  understood  to  pay  the  author  ten 
per  cent,  royalty  on  the  sales  of  this  book. 

....The  Kipling  cult  grows  apace.  Mr.  W. 
B.  Parker's  paper  on  "  The  Religion  of  Mr. 
Kipling  "  is  to  be  brought  out  by  Mansfield  and 
Wessels  in  an  especially  attractive  form.  One 
hundred  copies  will  be  printed  on  Japan  paper. 
Mr.  Parker  is  the  associate  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  A  facsimile  of  the  first  stanza  of  the 
"  Recessional,"  in  Mr.  Kipling's  autograph,  ap- 
pears in  the  April  Critic. 

....Lady  Blennerhasset  (nie  Countess  Ley- 
den)  has  lately  been  made  a  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy by  the  University  of  Munich  because  of 
her  services  to  literature.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  some  ten  years  ago  her  biography  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  in  three  volumes,  appeared, 
and  later  followed  her  study  of  Talleyrand. 
Since  then  many  contributions  to  the  leading 
periodicals  have  established  her  reputation  as  a 
woman  of  letters. 

The    fact   that   M.-.    Watts-Dunton    kept 

the  manuscript  of  "  Aylwin  "  twenty  years  be- 
fore  publishing  gives   point   to   this   recipe   for 
"  Aylwin  Stew,"  by  Arthur  Pendenys : 
"  Take  luminous  foreheads  and  garnish  with  rue 
And  plenty  of  Romany,  borrowed  or  new  ; 
And  simsets  and  fate  and  Pre-Raphaelite  chutney, 
And  stand  twenty  years  In  an  oven  at  Putney,"' 
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The  lines  appear  in  a  quaint  and  original  book- 
catalogue,  which  Mr.  Tendenys  issues. 

.  . .  ."  Daviil  Ilarum  "  seems  by  all  odds  to  be 
the  book  of  the  year,  in  point  of  popularity. 
Leading  book  sellers  in  New  York  report  that 
the  demand  for  this  novel  far  exceeds  that  for 
any  other,  and  has  been  steadily  growing  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  At  one  of  the  up- 
town libraries  forty  copies  are  "  out "  at  one 
time.  It  is  said  that  "  David  Harum  "  was  pub- 
lished in  book  form  onl3^  because  a  friend  of  the 
author  happened  to  see  the  manuscript  in  the 
form  of  sketches.  On  his  advice  they  were  put 
into  book  form,  and  the  resulting  popularity 
has  been  a  most  agreeable  surprise  to  the  family 
of  the  late  Mr.  Westcott. 


Books  of  the  Week. 

On  the  South  African  Frontier.  By  Wm. 
Harvey  Brown.  With  illuptvations  and 
maps.  9x6,  Dp.  430.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's   Sous $3  00 

Danton  :  A  Study.  By  Hilalre  Belloc,  B.A. 
9x6,  pp.  440.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons ■ 2  50 

The  History  of  I'iddish  Literature  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  By  Leo  Wienei*. 
9x6,  pp.  402.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons 2  00 

The  Greater  Inclination.  By  Edith  Whar- 
ton. 8x5%.  pp.  254,  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons 1  50 

Letters  from  Japan  :  A  Record  of  Modern 
Life  in  the  Island  Empire.  By  Mrs. 
Hugh  Eraser.  With  two  hundred  and 
fifty  illustrations.  10x7,  pp.  781.  In 
two  volumes.  New  York :  The  Macmil- 
lan  Co.     Per  set 7  50 

A  History  of  the  Colonization  of  Africa  by 
Alien  Races.  By  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston, 
K.C.B.  With  eight  maps  ')V  the  author 
and  J.  G.  Bartholomew.  7i/^x5,  pp.  319. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co 1  50 

Hugh  Gwyeth,  a  Roundhead  Cavalier.  By 
Beulah  Marie  Dix.  7i/^x5,  pp.  376.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.  .    1  50 

Face  to  Face  with  Napoleon.  By  O.  V. 
Caine.  7i^x5,  pp.  367.  JJoston :  A.  I. 
Bradley  &  Co 1  50 

Maidens  Three.     By  A.  F.  Robertson.     7%x5, 

pp.  255.     Boston:  A.  I.  Bradley  &  Co...      1  25 

Landscape  Gardening.  Bv  Samuel  T.  Mav- 
nard.  8x5%,  pp.  338.  New  York  :  John 
Wiley  &   Sons 1  50 

Mad  Humanity,  By  L.  Forbes  Winslow. 
9x6.  pp.  451.  New  York :  M.  F.  Mans- 
field &  Co 2  50 

The  Life  of  R.  W.  Dale,  of  Birmingham. 
By  his  son,  A.  W.  W.  Dale.  With  Por- 
trait. 10x7,  pp.  771.  New  York  :  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co 4  00 

Marysienka,  Marie  De  La  Grange  D'Ar- 
quien.  Queen  of  Poland  and  Wife  of  So- 
bieski,  1641-1716.  By  K.  Waliszewski. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Lady 
Mary  Loyd.  With  a  portrait.  9x6,  pp. 
297.     New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co 2  00 

The  Commandments  of  Jesus.  By  Robert 
F.  Horton.  71/2x5,  pp.  375.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co 150 

I,  Thou,  and  the  Other  One  :  A  Love  Story. 
By  Amelia  E.  Barr.  71/2^5,  pp.  354. 
New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co 125 

The  Enchanted  Stone.  By  Lewis  Hind. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The    Christian    and    the    Pagan 
Hope  of  Immortahty. 

The  Christian  has  a  full  faith  in  immor- 
tality, a  blessed  immortality;  the  pagan  has 
a  hope,  a  fluttering,  shivering  hope  of  im- 
mortality. Because  both  desire  an  immor- 
tal life  Professor  Gildersleeve  tells  us  on 
Easter  Sunday  to  read  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  on  Easter  Monday  to  read  the  Vision  of 
Er.  We  can  assume  that  every  one  knows 
where  to  find  Paul's  words;  the  Vision  of  Er 
may  be  quite  unfamiliar  to  most. 

This  Vision  of  Er  forms  the  conclusion  to 
the  last  book  of  Plato's  "  Republic."    It  is 
well  worth  the  study  of  any  one  who  hopes 
or  believes.    In  it  Plato  imagines  one  Er,  a 
Pamphylian   hero   of   about   his   own   time, 
who  was   slain   in  battle.    Ten  days  after- 
ward, when  they  would  bury  the  dead,  they 
found    his    body    still    undecayed.    He    was 
put  on  the  funeral  pyre,  but  before  the  torch 
was  applied  he  revived  and  told  the  vision 
he  had  seen  while  his  soul  was  out  of  the 
body.      He    had    been  conveyed  to  a  vast 
plain   where   were    seated    between    heaven 
and  earth  a  bench  of  judges.    Before  them 
the  dead  were  being  brought  and  each  was 
judged  justly.    On  the  forehead  of  the  good 
was  put  the  record  of  their  good  deeds,  and 
through   one  of  two   openings   in  the   skies 
the  endless  procession  ascended  to  the  realm 
of  the  blest.    The  judgment  of  their  crimes 
was  put  on  the  backs  of  the  wicked  and 
they  were  plunged  down  one  of  two  chasms 
in  the  earth.    Whether  sent  to  Paradise  or 
Tartarus,   there  the  souls  remained    for    a 
thousand   years.       Down     from     the    other 
opening  into  heaven   and  up  from  the  chasm 
in  the  earth  come  other  processions  of  souls 
which  have  finished  their  millennium.    For 
every  year  of  the  hundred  years  of  a  full 
human  life  the  good  had  enjoyed  ten  years 
of  rest  and  happiness,  and  the  wicked  had 
been  ten  years  tormented  in  proportion  to 
their   sins.     Er   was   not   taken   before   the 
Jud^ee;    he    was    told   that    he  had    been 


brought  to   see  and   to   carry   back   to  men 
the  tale  of  the  world  beyond  the  grave.    So 
he  asked   the  returning  spirits  their  story. 
It  had  been  just  a  thousand  years  since  the 
death  of  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  War,  and 
the  souls  of  Agamemnon  and  Ulysses  and 
Ajax  and  Tliersites  were  ascending.    Each 
was   brought   before   the   three   Fates,    anA 
each  chose  the  lot  for  his  new  incarnation, 
whether    as     man,     or    woman,     or    beast, 
whether  as  tyrant  or  poet  or  athlete  or  hus- 
bandman.      By   his   own   free   choice   each 
soul's  lot  was  fixed  and  the  Fates  sealed  it, 
whether  to  virtue  and  happiness  or  to  sin 
and  misery.    He  saw  Orpheus  choose  to  live 
next  as  a  swan,  for  he  would  not  be  born  of 
women  who  had  been  his  murderers.    Ajax 
would  be  a  lion,  Atalanta  an  athlete,  Tham- 
yris    a    nightingale,    Thersites    a    monkey; 
but  wise  Ulysses,  who  had  learned  the  van- 
ity of  ambition,  chose  to  be  a  private  man 
with   no   public    duties.       Thus    all    might 
choose  a  new  life  except  the  great  criminals 
and    tyrants    of    the    world,    who    come    up 
hopefully  at  the  end  of  their  millennium  of 
suffering  to  the  opening  of  the  chasm,  but 
are  seized  by  fierce  spirits  and  hurried  back 
to  hopeless  torments.    When  tlie  souls  had 
made  their  choice  thej'^  were  each  made  to 
drink  of  the  waters  of    forgetfulness    and 
were   each     driven     swiftly,     like     shooting 
stars,  to  the  place  of  their  birth.    Only  Er 
was  not  allowed  to  drink,  and  was  bidden  to 
return  to  life  and  tell  man  "  to  hold  fast  the 
heavenly  way  and  follow  after  justice  and 
virtue  alwaj'S,  considering  that  the  soul  is 
immortal  and  liable  to  endure  every  sort  of 
good  and  every  sort  of  evil." 

Such  is  the  Vision  of  Er,  as  told  by  the 
wisest  of  Greek  philosophers,  divested  of 
the  adornments  of  its  style  and  its  cosmog- 
ony of  the  spheres.  Plato  had  gathered  all 
the  arguments  he  could  invent  to  support 
what  his  soul  craved,  but  they  were  not 
enough.  He  wanted  a  revelation  from  the 
other  world,  but  he  could  not  find  it;  and  so 
he  put  what  he  wished,  or  could  best  con- 
ceive, Into  the  fable  of  a  revelation— a  man 
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wlio  had  diod.  who  had  seen  the  gathering 
of  the  souls  before  the  seat  of  the  dread  as- 
sessors, who  had  returned  to  human  life, 
and  fould  testify  that  in  the  other  world  sin 
receives  its  punishment  and  virtue  its  palm. 
The  metempsychosis  is  a  flaw  in  the  fable, 
but  the  great  lesson  is  there  of  a  future  life, 
that  we  die  not  utterly,  and  that  it  shall  be 
well  with  the  good  and  evil  with  the  wick- 
ed. Such  was  the  best  lesson,  the  true  les- 
son of  the  wisest  of  philosophers  before 
Christ.  What  Plato  only  dreamed  and 
wished  the  Christian  faith  has— not  a  dream, 
a  fable,  but  a  fact,  a  history.  Jesus  has 
died,  has  arisen,  has  brought  a  truer,  a  fairer 
report  back  from  the  grave.  We  read  the 
blurred  and  shadowy  Vision  of  Er;  w^e  thrill 
and  exult  in  the  gospel  of  the  Easter  morn- 
ing. 


The  Party  in  Opposition. 

When  Mr.  Perry  Belmont,  a  gold  standard 
Democrat  who  repudiated  the  Chicago  plat- 
form in  1896,  invited  Mr.  Bryan  to  the  Jef- 
ferson dinner  of  Mr.  Croker's  club  he  opened 
a  controversy^  which  has  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Avhole  country  to  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  Democratic  party.  If  the 
regular  organization  could  be  induced  now 
to  lay  aside  the  sixteen-to-one  silver  issue 
those  who  w^ent  out  of  it  nearly  three  years 
ago  might  come  back,  altho  it  w^ould  be  al- 
most impossible  for  the  two  factions  to 
unite  in  support  of  any  available  issue  or 
platform  of  party  principles.  But  there  is 
no  sign  now  that  silver  will  be  less  promi- 
nent in  the  regular  Democratic  platform  of 
1900  than  it  was  in  that  of  1896.  Bryan  rep- 
resents the  dominant  political  forces  of  his 
party  now;  the  politicians  who  rule  the  na- 
tional organization  and  a  majority  of  those 
who  control  the  party  committees  in  the 
States  are  loyal  to  him  and  to  the  old  cur- 
rency platform;  thus  far  there  is  no  one  to 
contend  against  him  for  the  nomination. 
Altho  the  silver  issue  has  been  steadily 
losing  popular  support  since  1896,  and  is  no- 
ticeably weak  to-day  in  several  States  where 
then  it  was  strong,  there  is  every  probability 
that  it  will  live  and  hold  its  place  in  the 
platform,  chiefly  because  he  stands  for  it 
and  because  the  leaders  of  the  organization 


stand  for  it  and  him.  They  do  not  think  of 
dropping  either  the  man  or  the  doctrine, 
and  there  is  no  rival  candidate  in  sight  wise 
enough  to  plan  an  acceptable  compromise 
or  strong  enough  by  the  most  strenuous  ex- 
ertion to  shake  their  purpose. 

Therefore  the  prospect  is  silver  again  and 
an  overwhelming  defeat.  "  The  Republican 
party,"  said  Henry  Watterson  last  week, 
"  can  never  be  dislodged  from  power  by  a 
movement  so  radical  in  its  character  as  to 
make  Republicanism  synonymous  with  the 
preservation  of  the  public  credit  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  order.  That  party 
which  even  seems  to  be  a  menace  to  the  na- 
tional integrity  must  inevitably  lose  as  long 
as  the  national  character  and  resources  are 
upon  the  ascending  and  not  the  descending 
scale  of  development.  Such  movements  can 
only  succeed  in  the  event  of  national  degen- 
eracy." If  the  battle  of  the  currency  stand- 
ards shall  be  fought  again  in  1900,  the  vic- 
tory for  honesty  in  national  finance  will  be 
finally  decisive,  and  the  crazy  and  menac- 
ing doctrine  of  silver  repudiation  will  be 
burled  out  of  sight. 

We  have  said  that  even  if  silver  should  be 
laid  aside  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
harmonize  the  warring  factions  of  the  old 
Democratic  party  upon  any  platform  of 
prominent  issues.  With  respect  to  the  great- 
est of  those  growing  out  of  the  war,  an  at- 
tempt to  procure  united  action  in  either 
wing  w^ould  probably  be  hopeless.  The 
blind  groping  of  Democratic  politicians  for 
something  in  the  Government's  policy  which 
would  serve  as  an  issue  has  been  pitiful. 
They  have  failed  to  take  advantage  shrewd- 
ly of  such  shortcomings  as  were  offered  to 
an  opposition.  On  the  greater  questions 
they  are  not  in  agreement  among  them- 
selves. This  is  not  in  itself  a  sign  of  party 
w^eakness  or  demoralization,  for  such  a  war 
tends  to  wipe  out  the  line  which  ordinarily 
separates  one  party  from  the  other,  so  far 
as  questions  of  war  policy  are  concerned. 
The  honest  partisan  becomes  a  patriot  and 
is  slow  to  oppose  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Ex-Secretary  J.  Sterling  Morton  re- 
marked the  other  day  that  a  new  party 
might  arise  and  be  successful  on  a  platform 
"  opposing  annexation  and  national  extrav- 
agance."     If  it   should  be   formed   now  it 
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would  be  a  small  party.  But  this  is  the  best 
suggestion  that  a  Gold  Democrat  of  excep- 
tional intelligence  and  force  can  make.  Oth- 
ers have  said  that  Gold  Democrats  would 
join  a  new  party  because  the  Republicans 
enacted  no  currency  reform  laws  at  the  re- 
cent session  of  Congress.  They  forget  that 
a  silver  Senate  barred  the  way.  Undoubt- 
edly the  better  part  of  the  brains  of  the 
Democratic  party  left  the  organization  with 
the  gold  seceders,  but  neither  one  wing  nor 
the  other  to-day  seems  able  to  grasp  an  op- 
portunity or  pursue  a  course  that  will  win 
additional  popular  support.  The  Bryanites 
cling  to  a  discredited  issue  which  promises 
nothing  but  defeat,  and  many  of  the  gold 
men  are  in  a  condition  of  indifference.  The 
Bryanite  leaders  have  been  urged  by  some 
to  substitute  opposition  to  trust  combina- 
tions for  silver.  They  insist  upon  retaining 
both,  giving  silver  the  first  place  and  treat- 
ing trusts  as  a  manifestation  of  the  hated 
"  money  power."  The  trust  movement  is 
one  of  great  importance  and  deep  meaning. 
It  calls  for  the  most  careful  study,  and 
should  not  be  attacked  hastily  with  a  broad- 
IX.  It  cannot  be  treated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  public  by  an  indiscriminate  and  dem- 
agogical assault  upon  corporations.  An  issue 
set  up  in  this  way  may  not  be  more  profit- 
able in  a  political  sense  than  silver  coinage 
at  the  ratio  of  sixteen-to-one. 

It  is  a  national  misfortune  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  so  demoralized.  The  inter- 
ests of  good  government  require  that  the 
party  in  power  should  be  restrained  at  times 
by  the  reasonable  criticism  of  an  opposition 
having  strength  enough  to  excite  fear  as  to 
political  changes  in  the  future  and  honesty 
enough  to  attract  independents  who  may  be 
repelled  from  the  ruling  party  by  its  ex- 
cesses. It  is  only  under  such  conditions 
that  government  by  party  becomes  most 
successful  and  beneficial.  A  sense  of  secur- 
ity due  to  the  weakness  of  an  opposition 
clinging  to  a  policy  which  the  people  must 
reject  if  they  would  preserve  their  institu- 
tions, breeds  in  the  Government  a  careless 
freedom  of  action  which  is  injurious  to  pub- 
lic interests.  If  the  brains  of  the  Demo- 
cratic gold  group  could  be  restored  to  the 
body  of  the  Bryanite  majority,  and  the  com- 
pact mass  thus  created  should  adopt  a  sen- 


sible policy  and  be  moved  by  intelligent  im- 
pulses, the  nation  would  gain  something  by 
the  change. 


Sir  Wilfrid     Laurier    on 
Prohibition. 

Sir  Wilfkid  liAURiEii  and  his  Govern- 
ment have  at  last  sent  down  their  decision 
on  the  results  of  the  plebiscite  taken  some 
time  ago  on  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traflic 
in  Canada.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Dominion  Alliance  un- 
der the  date  of  March  4th.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  letter  Sir  Wilfrid  says  that  the  offi- 
cial figures  for  the  whole  Dominion  on  this 
plebiscite  were  278,487  yeas  and  264,571 
nays.  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  fairest 
way  of  approaching  the  question  is  by  the 
consideration  of  the  total  vote  cast  in  favor 
of  prohibition,  leaving  aside  altogether  the 
vote  recorded  against  it."  In  this  way  he 
finds  that  "  23  per  cent.,  or  a  trifle  over  one- 
fifth,  affirmed  their  conviction  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  prohibition."  The  conclusion  of  the 
Government  is  given  in  these  closing  words: 

"  I  venture  to  submit  for  your  consideration, 
and  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  the 
Dominion  Alliance,  who  believe  in  prohibition 
as  the  most  efficient  means  of  suppressing  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  that  no  good  purpose 
would  be  served  by  forcing  upon  the  people  a 
measure  which  is  shown  by  the  vote  to  have 
the  support  of  less  than  twenty-three  per  cent, 
of  the  electorate.  Neither  would  it  serve  any 
good  purpose  to  enter  here  into  further  contro- 
versy on  the  many  incidental  points  discussed 
before  us.  My  object  is  simply  to  convey  to 
you  the  conclusion  that  in  our  judgment  the 
expression  of  public  opinion  recorded  at  the 
polls  in  favor  of  prohibition  did  not  represent 
such  a  proportion  of  the  electorate  as  would 
justify  the  introduction  by  the  Government  of 
a  prohibitory  measure." 

There  is  considerable  surprise  iu  Canada 
at  this  answer.  The  figures  are  questioned 
by  Mr.  F.  S.  Spence,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Dominion  Alliance,  who  shows  that  in  the 
various  provinces  the  vote  was  as  follows: 
In  Nova  Scotia,  37  per  cent,  for  prohibition, 
5  per  cent,  against;  in  New  Brunswick,  30 
per  cent,  for,  IQi/^  per  cent  against;  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  38  per  cent,  for,  4  per  cent. 
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jiujiiiist;  ill  Maiiitobn,  25  per  cent,  for,  G  per 
(•(Mit.  against;  in   the  Northwest  Territories, 
27  per  cent,   for,   12  per  cent,   against;   On- 
tario, 27  per  cent,  for,  20  per  cent,  against. 
He  also  shows  that  in  the  English-spealiing 
provinces  the  majority  vote  for  prohibition 
was  107,948,  carrying  120  constituencies  out 
of  148,   with  an  average  majority  of  1,042, 
The    prohibitionists    thus    polled    nearly    28 
per  cent,  of  the  voters'  list,  while  the  oppo- 
nents of  prohibition  polled  less  than  16  per 
cent.    The  argument  appears  to  be  that  23 
per  cent,   of  the  voters  is  not  sufficient  to 
warrant   the  enactment  of  prohibition,   but 
that  it  is  right  to  withhold  prohibition  be- 
cause 15  per  cent,  of  the  voters  opposed  it. 
The  negative  answer  of  the  Government, 
with  its  quiet  determination  to  try  to  silence 
the  question  and  do  nothing  for  the  advance 
of  temperancelegislation,  has  come  as  a  great 
disappointment   not   only   to   prohibitionists 
but  also  to  many  wise  and  moderate  think- 
ing people  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  while 
a  general  law  on  the  question  cannot  be  en- 
forced, the  provinces   that  are  ready  for  ad- 
vance on  this  line  should  not  be  retarded 
by    those    whose    intelligence  and  character 
are   not   ripe   for   such   measures.       A   law 
might  surely  be  carefully  prepared  by  which 
the  authorities  of  the  provinces  might    be 
left  free  to  do  as  their  peoples  desired.      A 
reasonable  path  of  progress  is  all  that  the 
best  patriots  of   Canada  wish;    but   if  the 
way    is   blocked   by   a   simple,   flat   refusal, 
then    consistent    prohibitionists    have    only 
one  course  open  to  them— namely,   to  fight 
the  parties   who   block  their  way  by  their 
parliamentary  votes.     This  course,  however, 
is  not  a  desirable  one.    It  is  true  that  there 
are   excellent   laws    now   upon   the   statute 
book,   but  they  are   so   involved   in   federal 
and  provincial  difficulties  that,  to  be  made 
of  service  to  the  country,   they  need  legis- 
lative action  or  legislative  disentanglement. 
The  plebiscite  was  taken  along  lines  entirely 
outside  of  party  politics,  and  a  law  giving 
freedom  to  each  province  to  do  as  it  desires 
might  also  succeed  in  keeping  practical  pro- 
hibition out  of  the  realm  cf  federal  politics. 
Then  Quebec  will  not  be  unduly  pressed  for- 
ward, and  Nova  Scotia  and  Manitoba  will 
nut  be  retarded.    As  an  indication  of  public 
opinion  the  plebiscite    ought    to    convince 


('aiiadiaiis  thai  tlie  Dominion  is  not  evenly 
and  uniformly  ripe  for  prohibition,  and  that 
there  is  need  for  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be 
done  ere  the  liquor  traffic  In  Canada  is 
placed  where  it  can  do  no  harm. 


'*  I  Only  Am   Left." 

It  was  the  wail  of  Elijah;  it  is  the  wail  of 
Professor  Herron,  the  only  righteous  man 
left  in  all  the  Israel  of  Education,  but  never^ 
never  will  he  flee  into  the  desert  from  the^ 
wrath  of  the  Ahabs  and  Jezebels  of  plutoc- 
racy. It  seems  that  his  utterances  as  the- 
head  of  a  certain  school  of  sociology  9,n6.  hiS' 
attacks  on  the  present  social  system  kave* 
offended  some  of  the  trustees  and  f riend»^  oft' 
Iowa  College,  and  they  desire  his  connection! 
with  the  college  to  cease.  This  is  his  re- 
sponse to  the  public: 

"  I  shall  make  no  self-defense.  But  I  shall 
defend  the  liberty  of  the  truth  to  be  spoken 
and  heard.  This  is  the  only  important  college 
in  America  that  has  not  been  passed  under  the 
direct  or  indirect  control  and  intimidation  of 
money.  If  this  college  passes  under  the  yoke, 
then  the  last  citadel  of  free  teaching  is 
gone." 

It  may  not  be  curteous  to  characterize  this 
utterance  as  conceited  and  insulting,  but 
what  curteous  language  will  befit  such 
words  ?  The  college  in  which  he  holds  a 
chair  is,  he  tells  us,  the  only  important  col- 
lege in  America  not  under  the  yoke  of  the- 
money  power;  and  he  is  the  one  professor  in* 
that  college  who  maintains  his  freedom.  If 
he  goes  all  America  sinks,  all  is  lost.  He  is* 
Atlas;  he  bears  up  the  pillars  of  the  earth. 

It  has  been  the  prevailing  opinion  that  our 
professors  of  political  economy  are  espe- 
ciallj^  free  from  the  control  of  the  money 
power.  They  have  been  generally  on  the 
other  side.  The  high  tariff  men,  who  are 
accused  of  being  the  patrons  of  trusts,  have 
long  flouted  them  as  free  traders  and  im- 
practicable theorists.  What  has  become  of 
Professor  Sumner,  at  Yale,  or  Taussig  of 
Harvard,  or  Seligman  of  Columbia  ?  Are 
they  slaves  of  the  money  power  ?  Are  these 
institutions  in  chains,  and  is  Iowa  College 
alone  free,  and  Professor  Herron  the  last 
champion  prophet  of  honesty  ?  It  is  an 
amazing  claim;  it  is  too  characteristic  of  his 
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rebellious  rhetoric,  which  will  not  be  slave  to 
the  truth. 

And  now  comes  another  outburst  of  our 
prophet.  In  a  sermon  preached  in  Chicago, 
where  he  was  to  occupy  the  pulpit  during 
the  absence  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas,  of  the 
People's  Church,  he  discussed  the  subject  of 
expansion,  and  the  relations  of  our  country 
to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  and 
he  said: 

"  We  are  a  perjured  nation.  We  have  not 
been  true,  but  we  have  been  false  to  tlie  islands 
of  the  seas  in  the  violation  of  our  pledges  to 
them." 

This  statement  is  absolutely  devoid  of 
truth.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  nation,  to  its 
President  and  its  people.  We  made  but  one 
pledge  when  w^e  went  to  war,  and  that  was 
not  to  seize  and  hold  Cuba  for  ourselves. 
That  pledge  we  keep.  We  are  now  just  tak- 
ing a  census  to  make  up  a  roll  of  voters  who 
shall  form  a  Cuban  independent  govern- 
ment. We  made  no  pledge  as  to  Porto  Rico 
or  the  Philippines,  and  we  are  doing  with 
them,  and  for  them,  what  honestly,  before 
God,  w^e  believe  to  be  our  duty,  and  the  best 
thing  for  those  islands.  To  say  that  we  are 
a  perjured  nation,  that  we  violated  our 
pledges  is  an  atrocious  and  criminal  slander, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  that  his  hearers  re- 
sented it  and  would  not  hear  him  again. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  that  now  the  last  pulpit 
citadel  is  lost;  but  if  there  is  freedom  of 
speaking  there  must  also  be  freedom  of 
hearing,  and  if  people  do  not  want  to  hear, 
they  have  a  right  to  ask  the  speaker  to 
speak  elsewhere.  Dr.  Herron  has  no  right 
to  complain  of  his  treatment  at  Chicago;  if 
the  money  power  is  unjustly  trying  to  fetter 
the  freedom  of  Iowa  College  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  his  extravagant  estimate  of  his 
own  supreme  importance  to  the  defense  of 
oppressed  labor  should  so  endanger  or  dam- 
age the  cause. 


We  have  received  from  a  correspondent  an 
inquiry  about  the  case  of  Mr.  Roberts,  the 
polygamist  whom  Utah  has  sent  to  Congress. 
The  House  has  no  constitutional  power  to 
prevent  him  from  taking  his  seat,  even  if  it 
be  shown  that  he  is  now  a  polygamist  in 
practice.  It  is  the  judge  of  "  the  elections. 
returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 


bers," but  the  best  authorities  hold  that  in 
deciding  as  to  an  elected  Representative's 
title  to  a  seat  it  is  confined  to  a  consideration 
of  the  constitutional  qualifications  of  age, 
citizenship  and  residence.  In  this  case  no 
question  is  raised  as  to  these  qualifications, 
liut  after  Mr.  Roberts  sliall  have  taken  his 
seat,  the  House  will  have  the  power  lawfully 
to  expel  him  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  Con- 
stitution gives  this  power  and  does  not  say 
for  what  offenses  it  may  be  exercised.  We 
know  no  more  trustworthy  authority  on  this 
question  than  ex-Senator  Edmunds,  the  au- 
thor of  the  legislation  by  which  Congress 
sought  to  suppress  polygamy,  who  is  quali- 
fied to  give  a  decisive  opinion  not  only  by  his 
study  of  the  Mormon  problem  for  many 
years  but  also  by  his  knowledge  of  constitu- 
tional law.  He  holds  that  while  the  House 
is  not  empowered  by  the  Constitution  to  ex- 
clude Roberts  at  the  beginning,  it  can  there- 
after lawfully  expel  him,  and  ought  to  do 
so,  provided  that  it  shall  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  official  inquiry  that  Roberts  is  an 
"  open,  practical  and  persistent  polygamist." 
The  man  is  entitled  to  a  formal  investigation 
which  shall  establish  the  facts.  It  appears 
to  be  admitted  that  he  is  now  a  polygamist 
in  practice.  Upon  such  a  finding  of  facts 
the  House  ought  promptly  to  expel  him. 
Failure  to  do  this  would  show  that  it  is  not 
disposed  to  express  disapproval  of  his  con- 
duct or  of  the  action  of  those  who  nominated 
and  elected  him.  A  committee  of  the  House 
to  which  the  question  w\qs  referred  at  the 
lecent  session  advised  in  its  report  the  adop 
tion  of  a  constitutional  amendment  disquali- 
fying polyga mists  for  election.  But  this 
course  would  involve  long  delay.  It  is  better 
that  Roberts  should  be  expelled,  and  the  act 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  setting  forth  the  attitude  of  Con- 
gress and  the  people  toward  polygamy. 


LoEi)  Salisbury  has  achieved  another  not- 
able victory  in  tne  convention  signed  with 
France  in  regard  to  Africa,  which  we  note 
on  another  page,  AVe  speak  of  it  as  a  vic- 
tory for  him,  for  it  practicallj'  gives  to  Eng- 
land all  she  cares  for  and  assures  to  her  the 
])ost  part  of  the  Soudan.  France  acquires  an 
enormous  territory,  but  it  is  to  a  considerable 
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de{?ree  dosert  and  can  hardly  add  to  her 
strength  without  an  amount  of  skill  and  la- 
bor in  its  development  such  as  she  has  not 
manifested  as  yet  in  any  of  her  colonial  en- 
terprises. She  secures,  indeed,  a  commercial 
outlet  on  the  Nile,  but  if  Tongkin,  Madagas- 
car and  the  French  Kongo  are  correct  illus- 
trations the  amount  of  that  commerce  will 
not  be  so  great  as  to  alarm  British  investors 
in  the  industries  of  the  Nile  Valley.  When 
the  full  statement  of  the  agreement  is  re- 
ceived it  will  be  easier  to  estimate  the  real 
value  of  the  concessions  made  by  either  side, 
but  so  far  as  we  know  now  England  seems 
to  have  decidedly  the  best  of  the  bargain,  as 
France  has  the  largest  territory.  But  it  is  not 
only  in  Africa  that  Lord  Salisbury  has 
gained  an  important  point.  In  China  he  seems 
also  to  have  carried  all  that  is  really  worth 
while.  There,  too,  details  are  not  given,  but 
the  Newchwang  loan  is  safe,  and  while  Man- 
churia is  Russian,  foreign  trade  seems  to 
have  obtained  valuable  concessions.  It  must 
indeed  be  borne  in  mind  that  Russia  is  in  a 
difficult  position,  and  that  yielding  now  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  her  claims  will 
not  be  presented  again  under  more  favorable 
auspices.  Still  the  present  is  valuable,  and 
for  the  present  Lord  Salisbury's  star  is  in  the 
ascendant. 


More  horribly  brutal  lynchings  of  negroes 
in  the  South  !  We  put  not  one  bit  of  cre- 
dence in  the  despatch  which  reports  that 
the  negroes  of  Little  River  County,  Ark., 
had  planned  a  race  war,  in  revenge  for  the 
lynching  of  a  negro,  and  that  not  less  than 
seven  negroes  had  been  found  murdered,  and 
it  is  not  known  how  many  other  bodies  had 
been  left  in  the  woods.  We  only  know  that 
the  negroes  have  fled  in  terror.  Then  three 
negroes  were  tal^en  from  a  steamer  in  Mis- 
sissippi, where  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
officers,  and  murdered— and  this  was  another 
"  race  war."  It  is  a  wonder  that  there  are 
not  race  wars.  The  Palmetto,  Ga.,  lynching 
has  greatly  excited  President  Thirkield,  of 
Gammon  Theological  Seminary  in  Atlanta, 
who  says  there  was  no  confession  of  incendiar- 
ism, that  an  alleged  confession  was  made 
the  excuse  for  the  lynching.  The  Methodist 
and  Baptist  Ministers'  meetings  of  Atlanta 


(white)  have  spoken  in  the  strongest  terms 
of  abhorrence  of  the  Palmetto  crime,  and  of 
approval  of  the  course  of  Governor  Candler 
in  offering  the  highest  legal  reward  for  the 
conviction  of  any  of  the  murderers.  Utter 
despair  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  many  of 
the  most  intelligent  negroes  of  Georgia,  who 
have  done  most  for  the  elevation  of  their 
people,  while  there  is  a  noticeable  expression 
of  vengefulness  among  the  younger  negroes. 
These  lynchers  are  in  very  dangerous  work. 
Men  do  not  like  to  be  killed,  they  sometimes 
resist.  We  presume  that  all  the  stories  of 
race  war  grow  out  of  the  natural  pro- 
vision for  self-defense  made  by  negroes 
after  some  of  their  number  have  been 
lynched  or  whipped. 


Mayor  Samuel  M.  .Tones,  of  Toledo,  O., 
who  recently  contributed  two  interesting  ar- 
ticles to  our  columns,  is  again  running  for 
Mayor  of  that  city,  and  the  eyes  of  all  the 
radicals  in  the  country  are  fastened  upon 
him.  The  situation  is  unique.  Mayor  Jones 
was  originally  nominated  by  the  Republi- 
cans, but  his  well-known  Christian  Socialist 
views  and  his  antagonism  to  corporate 
wealth  have  made  him  unpopular  among  the 
politicians,  and  they  failed  to  renominate  him 
lor  a  second  term.  A  three-cornered  fight  is 
now  in  progress.  The  Republican  candidate 
is  a  man  of  no  particular  force,  backed  by 
the  Traction  Company,  which  wants  a  lot 
Of  new  franchises,  and  also  by  what  is  some- 
times called  the  "  better  element,"  because 
he  has  promised  to  close  the  saloons  on  Sun- 
day. The  Democratic  candidate  is  a  shrewd 
old  politician,  half  gold  bug  and  half  silver, 
who  will  carry  only  the  party  vote.  Mayor 
Jones  is  supported  unanimously  by  labor,  both 
organized  and  unorganized.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  he  is  also  supported  by  the  sa- 
loon element.  This  is  because  he  has  refused 
to  enforce  the  State  Sunday  closing  law 
I  there  is  no  local  law).  Unlike  Governor 
Roosevelt,  he  holds  that  an  executive  has 
discretion  in  enforcing  a  law  that  is  against 
existing  public  sentiment,  and  consequently 
allows  the  rear  doors  of  saloons  to  remain 
open  on  Sunday.  A  number  of  citizens, 
moreover,  while  not  accepting  his  economic 
views,  like  him  personally,  believe  him  hon- 
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est  and  faithful  to  the  city's  interest  and 
thinly  that  he  was  not  fairly  treated  in  the 
Republican  convention.  He  has  their  support. 
Governor  Pingree,  Herbert  N.  Casson,  Pro- 
fessor Herron  and  other  prominent  radicals 
are  presiding  over  immense  mass  meetings 
in  his  favor  every  night.  It  is  said  that  he 
will  surely  be  elected.  While  all  the  fea- 
tures of  his  policy  may  not  be  commendable, 
some  of  them  seem  to  be  clearly  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  on  account  of  them  his  election 
might  prove  no  injury  to  the  people  of 
Toledo,  who  may  be  trusted  to  prevent 
by  the  action  of  their  Municipal  Council  the 
application  of  any  of  his  theories  which 
would  be  injurious  in  practice. 


. . .  .Those  who  read  the  remarkable  article 
in  this  issue  by  a  Spanish  ex-Minister  of 
War,  will  discover  that  he  is  a  Republican— 
that  is,  that  he  is  radically  opposed  to  the 
present  form  of  government  and  to  the  rul- 
ing dynasty.  He  sees  no  hope  for  the  re- 
generation of  Spain  under  the  Monarchy, 
and,  indeed,  he  seems  to  think  that  the  de- 
cadence of  all  the  Continent,  or  at  least  the 
Latin  countries,  is  imminent.  The  only 
hope  lies  in  a  republic  of  federated  States. 
But  that  the  case  is  so  bad  we  must  doubt. 
Of  course  the  Carlists  may  raise  an  insur- 
rection, the  Queen  Regent  may  have  to  flee, 
there  may  be  general  anarchy,  and  Spain 
may  be  broken  up  and  her  territory  given  to 
France,  and  England,  and  perhaps  Germany, 
but  nations  do  not  die  in  a  day.  His  con- 
clusion that  recuperation  needs  a  republic 
of  autonomous  States  is  right;  in  that  way 
lies  regeneration. 

....At  last  our  forces  in  the  Philippines 
are  taking  hold  of  Aguinaldo's  rebellion  with 
vigor  and  a  few  days  will,  we  believe,  re- 
duce his  army  to  bands  of  fleeing  guerillas. 
This  week  will  decide  the  matter.  The 
Filipinos  are  being  steadily  driven  back  on 
their  capital,  and  that  will,  we  believe,  soon 
be  in  our  hands.  It  is  a  hard,  disagreeable 
duty  which  we  have  to  perform,  and  should 
be  finished  as  soon  as  possible.  Foolish 
children  must  sometimes  be  punished  well 
and  thus  taught  a  better  spirit.  The  Fili- 
pinos will  thank  us  a  little  later  for  the  chas- 


tisement  they   have   by   their   own   attacks 
compelled  us  to  inflict. 

, . .  .The  way  in  which  Miss  Helen  M. 
Gould  is  sanctifying  her  father's  wealth  is 
simply  beautiful.  Her  only  thought  is  how 
to  do  good  with  the  money  she  has  inherited. 
So  she  has  worked  for  the  wounded  and  sick 
soldiers,  giving  personal  thought  and  care,  as 
well  as  money.  The  terrible  Windsor  Hotel 
fire  only  gave  another  chance  for  her  kind 
instincts  to  express  themselves.  But  one  of 
the  fairest  things  about  the  way  her  house 
was  thrown  open  for  days  for  the  wounded 
and  dying,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  fire- 
men, was  the  fact  that  her  servants  knew  so 
well  her  wishes  and  character  that,  altho 
when  the  fire  broke  out  she  was  in 
Tarrj'town,  they  took  the  responsibility  of 
opening  her  doors,  as  they  knew  she  would 
desire.  She  is  earning  a  name  by  the  side  of 
that  of  Clara  Barton. 

. . .  .The  proper  time  to  display  zeal  for  so- 
cieties to  feed  deserted  summer  cats  or  to  free 
muzzled  dogs,  or  to  fight  the  dehorning  of  cat- 
ue,  or  the  docking  of  horses'  tails,  is  during 
profound  peace,  when  no  very  imperious  de- 
mand is  made  on  us  to  save  suffering  men, 
women  and  children.  Just  now  we  have  a 
mighty  task  on  our  hands  for  the  moral  and 
intellectual  deliverance  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines,  and  it  is  not  just  the  time 
to  organize  a  Boston  Society  for  the  Protec 
tion  of  Homeless  Cats,  or  an  Anti-Tail-dock- 
ing  League  in  this  city,  excellent  as  the 
aims  of  such  societies  may  be  in  their  time. 

. . .  .American  astronomy  keeps  to  the  fore 
better  than  any  other  science.  The  discov- 
ery, by  the  Harvard  astronomer.  Prof.  W. 
H.  Pickering,  of  a  new  satellite  of  Saturn, 
far  beyond  where  any  was  suspected,  is  a 
great  achievement.  This  is  the  second  sat- 
ellite of  Saturn  discovered  in  America,  and  it 
recalls  the  sensational  discovery  by  Prof. 
Asaph  Hall,  of  Washington,  of  the  two 
moons  of  Mars. 

.  . .  .England  is  setting  the  pace  for  us  in 
America  in  matters  of  the  ballot.  Under  the 
London  Government  bill  women  can  be 
elected  members  of  the  City  Council,  and 
perhaps  a  woman  could  even  be  Lady 
Mayor. 
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The  Resurrection  of  Christ  as 
a  Practical  Force. 
By  David  Gregg,  D.D. 
There  is  a  growth  in  the  skill  with  which 
the  Christian  handles  and  uses  the  fact  of 
Christ's  resurrection.  A  man  has  made  a 
great  advance  when  he  is  able  to  put  this 
fact  among  the  certainties  of  his  settled 
convictions;  but  he  has  made  a  far  greater 
advance  when  he  has  learned  how  to  use  the 
fact  as  a  personal  working  force  in  his  life. 
It  has  a  value.  It  has  an  influence.  It  has, 
as  Paul  says,  "  a  power  to  beget.''  "  Begotten 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead."  What  does  it  beget?  What  is  its  in- 
fluence?   I  answer: 

1.  It  makes  us  the  possessors  of  all  the  other 
glorious  facts  of  the  gospel. 

It  carries  in  it  all  the  rest  of  our  religion. 
The  truths  of  Christianity  form  a  golden 
chain,  and  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  the 
first  link.  Make  the  first  link  yours,  and  you 
own  the  chain.  You  remember  the  little 
child  of  the  fable  I  She  was  playing  on  the 
sand  by  the  sea.  In  her  play  she  picked  up 
a  bright  jewel.  When  she  picked  it  up  she 
discovered  that  it  was  fastened  to  a  long 
slender  filament  of  gold.  As  she  pulled  upon 
the  slender  filament  another  jewel  came 
into  sight.  As  she  stood  there  in  the  en- 
chanted desert  by  the  sea,  she  kept  on  pull- 
ing; and  link  followed  link,  and  jewel  fol- 
lowed jewel.  As  the  wondrous  chain  in- 
creased in  this  wondrous  way  she  cast  its 
links  and  jewels  around  ner  neck  and  over 
her  shoulders  until  she  shone  like  a  royal 
princess.  The  man  who  has  gotten  hold  of 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  has  gotten 
hold  of  the  first  link  of  the  chain  of  truth; 
and  if  he  will  only  pull,  and  keep  on  pull- 
ing, he  will  soon  find  himself  possessed  of 
the  whole  system  of  God's  glorious  gospel, 
and  adorned  with  every  shining  privilege 
within  the  gift  of  Divine  Grace. 

2.  It  coniirms  our  faith  in  the  over-rule  of 
God  in  the  human  world  and  in  the  ultimate 
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There  are  many  things  in  the  modern 
world  which  make  belief  in  the  divine  gov- 
ernment very  hard.  The  affairs  of  men  at 
times  get  into  a  hopeless  tangle  and  there 
appears  to  be  nothing  but  spiritual  confu- 
sion and  moral  chaos.  We  need  something 
to  tell  us  that  God  can  bring  cosmos  out  of 
cliaos,  and  cause  the  right  to  prevail.  We 
have  that  something  in  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

When  Christ  was  crucified,  it  seemed  that 
the  sun  of  justice  had  gone  down  behind 
thick  clouds,  and  that  a  moral  darkness,  of 
which  the  darkness  around  the  Cross  was 
but  a  shadow,  had  settled  on  the  earth.  It 
seemed  that  while  all  vices  were  being 
crowned  and  feasted  in  Rome,  all  virtues 
were  being  crucified  in  Jerusalem.  It  seemed 
that  nothing  in  the  world  was  more  sure  of 
being  discounted  than  moral  beauty,  and 
that  nothing  was  more  certain  of  a  future 
than  brute  force.  But  Avhen  .Jesus  Christ 
burst  forth  from  the  grave,  in  which  they 
liad  laid  him  under  stone  and  seal,  he  pro- 
claimed to  men's  senses  as  well  as  to  men's 
consciences  that  the  real  law  which  rules 
the  world  is  moral,  and  not  material;  and 
that  if  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  is  at  times 
over-clouded  in  human  history,  it  is  certain 
to  reappear.  To  know  that  Jesus  Christ 
rose  from  the  grave  is  to  know  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  perplexities  of  the  moment, 
or  of  the  age,  the  world  is  really  swayed  by 
God's  most  holy  and  irresistible  providence. 

As  we  speak  of  the  over-rule  of  God,  so 
may  we  speak  also  of  the  onward  and  tri- 
umphant march  of  the  cause  of  Christ.  A 
Risen  Christ  is  an  assurance  of  a  victorious 
Christ.  If  death  and  the  grave  could  not 
hold  him  or  hinder  him,  nothing  can.  Chris- 
tian, you  need  not  be  troubled  about  the 
permanency  of  Christ's  truth.  Men  may 
snarl  at  it,  criticise  it,  mangle  it,  distort  it, 
boast  of  its  overthrow,  and  place  on  the 
throne  of  popular  favor  a  gospel  which  is  not 
his  gospel;  still,  the  living  Christ  lives  in  his 
truth  and  one  pulse-beat  of  that  power  of  his, 
which   once   racked   the  whole  kingdom  of 
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death,  will  be  sufficient  to  leave  in  shapeless 
dust  the  mightiest  tower  of  Babel  which  un- 
regenerated  humanity  has  ever  built.  You 
need  have  no  fear  for  the  future  of  his  king- 
dom; for  let  him  who  found  the  grave  but 
a  cobweb  in  the  pathwaj^  of  his  purpose 
issue  but  one  of  his  omnipotent  decrees  and 
thrones  will  crumble  and  dynasties  perish 
and  nations  vanish  lilve  smoke. 

3.  It  interprets  and  gires  voices  to  the  sym- 
hoUsm  of  nature. 

We  do  not  realize  how  much  Christ  has 
done  for  nature.  He  has  made  it  a  Book  of 
God.  He  has  used  it  as  a  parable  of  the 
spiritual  and  made  its  pages  legible.  To  il- 
lustrate: He  has  made  the  lily  a  transpar- 
ency and  put  a  light  into  it,  and  now  there 
flashes  in  it,  and  through  it,  and  from  it, 
the  doctrine  of  God's  minute  and  loving 
providence.  By  his  miracle  at  Cana  of  Gali- 
lee he  has  put  God  into  nature,  and  has  en- 
abled us  to  see  who  it  is  that  is  turning  water 
into  wine  in  every  vineyard.  He  has  made 
the  vine  and  the  branches  vocal  concerning 
the  union  between  him  and  his.  Thus,  you 
see,  he  has  written  his  doctrines  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  nature  and  has  made  all  nature 
parabolic. 

But  I  wish  just  here  to  bring  to  view  the 
symbolism  which  talks  to  us  of  the  Resur- 
rection. Let  me  say,  however,  that  grand  as 
the  symbols  of  nature  are,  we  could  never 
reach  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection 
through  nature  alone.  But  given  the  fact 
that  Christ  has  risen,  and  nature  is  full  of 
parallels  and  illustrations  and  arguments 
liCt  me  give  two  examples: 

I  see  the  day  buried  in  the  darkness  of 
night;  but  I  see  it  rising  again  in  the  morn- 
ing. Awakened  by  the  bugle  of  the 
mountaineer,  I  watch  the  resurrection  of  the 
day  from  some  Alpine  summit.  Redder  and 
redder  grow  the  eastern  banners  of  flame. 
Leaping  cohorts  of  fire  fill  the  sky.  Dark- 
ness recedes  into  the  valleys,  and  the  sun- 
light breaks  on  the  white  crests.  The 
mountains,  in  encircling  amphitheater,  tier 
on  tier  and  peak  backed  by  higher  peak,  are 
assembled  in  silent  majesty  to  greet  the 
King  of  Day.  And  he  crowns  them  with 
glory  as  a  reward.  The  mighty  sunrise 
bathes  a  thousand  snowy  Alps  in  fire  and 
aurelean.    The  fire  spreads.    When  the  sud- 


rise  is  complete,  the  day  lives  again,  and  the 
night  is  no  longer  in  sight.  In  all  this  sub- 
lime scene  of  nature  I  hear  a  voice  of  God 
crying,  "  Resurrection!  " 

Again,  I  see  nature  at  the  close  of  autumn 
putting  on  a  shroud  and  passing  into  the 
grave  of  winter.  But  this  is  not  final.  When 
God  shakes  the  sunshine  of  spring  out  of  the 
folds  of  his  robe  of  light,  and  when  nature 
feels  the  touch  of  wizardry  which  comes 
with  every  breeze,  she  awakens  into  a 
grander  beauty  than  ever.  In  this,  too,  1 
again  hear  a  voice  of  God  crying  ''Resurrec- 
tion! " 

The  Resurrection  of  Christ,  as  the  inter- 
preter of  nature,  gives  dignity  to  the  com- 
mon grub  which  lies  in  our  pathway,  and 
which  we  trample  under  foot  without  a 
single  thought.  There  is  a  wonder  in  the 
homely  grub.  Within  it  lurks  somewhere 
the  splendor  of  coloring,  and  the  life  of  the 
many-hued  butterfly.  The  butterfly  emanci- 
pated from  its  chrysalis,  and  arrayed  in  rain- 
bow glories,  flitting  from  bush  to  bush  in 
the  garden  and  sporting  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  crystal  dome,  is  a  flying  sermon  on  the 
Resurrection.  It  is  Paul's  question  on  two 
wings,  '*  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing 
incredible  that  God  should  raise  the  dead?" 
The  Resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  inter- 
preter of  the  symbolism  of  nature  gives  a  new 
and  a  spiritual  mission  to  the  flower  spring- 
ing from  the  grave  of  the  little  black  seed. 
What  is  the  magnificent  fiower  springing 
from  the  grave  of  the  seed  and  putting  its 
golden  garments  before  our  very  eyes?  It  is 
the  Resurrection  acted  out  in  the  form  of  a 
silent  but  eloquent  drama.  When  Christ 
makes  the  symbolism  of  nature  speak  by 
means  of  the  historic  fact  of  his  Resurrec- 
tion, the  great  and  grand  doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection  shines  out  before  the  enlight- 
ened soul  in  a  thousand  forms. 

4.  It  is  the  source  and  spring  of  the  higher 
life  in  man. 

Paul  says:  "//f  is  our  life.'*  Who  is  our 
life?  The  Risen  Christ.  The  Christ  at  the 
right-hand  of  the  Throne. 

He  is  our  life  in  that  he  teaches  us  to  think 
largely  and  hopefully  and  ambitiously  of  our- 
selves. We  are  to  be  like  him.  His  true 
self,  his  risen  self,  is  a  revelation  of  our  true 
self,  our  risen  self.    Ii  hii  life  a  type  of 
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man's  life,  then  we  can  reverence  man's  life. 
The  most  reverent  thing  in  the  universe,  ex- 
cepting (Jod,  is  a  human  life  that  is  certain 
of  a  glorious  immortality.  The  Risen  Christ 
explains  me  to  myself.  He  tells  me  that,  as 
his  follower,  I  am  not  limited  to  time.  Eter- 
nity is  mine.  Now  this  wonderfully  enlarges 
my  life.  It  means  plans  to  be  carried  over 
the  line,  and  to  be  completed  in  the  beyond. 
Tell  me  that  ray  life  is  bounded,  and  that  I 
am  only  a  creature  of  the  '''Now'';  and  that 
moment  there  is  an  awful  shrinkage  in  my 
aspirations  and  expectations,  and  conse- 
quently an  awful  shrinl^age  in  my  purposes 
and  in  my  enterprises.  I  must  attempt  noth- 
ing so  large  that  I  cannot  finish  before  the 
sun  goes  down.  I  must  desire  nothing  that 
this  life  cannot  bestow.  I  must  and  I  will 
live  as  a  poor,  timid,  cramped,  crippled, 
limited,  temporary  thing  should  live.  To  live 
thus  is  to  live  according  to  my  nature.  But 
1  am  not  a  limited,  crippled,  cramped,  tem- 
porary creature.  Wrapped  up  in  me,  under 
many  a  covering,  under  many  a  fold,  are 
the  everlasting  powers  of  a  Son  of  God.  The 
seed  of  my  immortality  is  only  waiting  for 
the  coming  of  its  springtime. 

The  value  of  Christ's  Resurrection  is  this: 
It  begets  a  resurrection  within  us.  It  gives 
a  new  sense  of  the  largeness  of  life.  It  starts 
spiritual  possibilities  leaping  in  the  soul.  It 
bridges  earth  and  heaven,  and  brings  over 
to  earth  the  vitality  of  heaven  to  inspire  and 
to  nourish  us.  It  roots  our  life  in  the  Risen 
Christ,  and  thus  puts  the  fullness  of  heaven 
at  our  disposal. 

In  a  Scottish  valley,  beside  a  little  brook, 
where  there  was  no  kindly  soil,  a  Highlander 
once  planted  a  tree.  Of  course  it  wilted  and 
drooped.  But  suddenly,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  it  took  a  new  start  in  life  and  bore 
rich  fruit.  What  was  the  source  of  its  new 
life?  That  was  the  query  put  by  all  who 
knew  it.  An  examination  revealed  its  secret. 
With  a  marvelous  vegetable  instinct  it  sent 
out  a  shoot  which  ran  along  and  over  a  nar- 
row sheep  bridge,  and  rooted  itself  in  the 
rich  loam  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook. 
From  this  rich  loam  it  drew  its  new  life. 
Even  so  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
bridges  the  River  of  Death  that  flows  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven;  and  the  souls  of 
men  who  see  this  and  know  this  send  out  the 


shoot  of  faith;  and  this  shoot,  running  over 
the  bridge  between  earth  and  heaven,  roots 
itself  in  tlie  spiritual  realities  beyond,  and 
draws  spiritual  life  from  the  very  fullness  of 
God.  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  according  to  his 
abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten  us  again 
unto  a  living  hope,  by  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead." 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  111th  General  Assembly  of  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church  meets  at  Min- 
neapolis on  May  18th.  The  opening  sermon 
will  be  by  Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe,  the  moder- 
ator of  the  late  Assembly. 

....The  Chautauquan  Institute  begins  its 
second  quarter  century  with  a  general  reor- 
ganization and  better  arrangement  of  affairs. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  have  already  been 
subscribed  as  a  permanent  endowment  fund, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  put  the  whole  work  upon 
a  more  substantial  basis  than  in  the  past. 

. ..  .The  Rev.  James  A.  Spurgeon,  who  for 
a  time  had  charge  of  the  Metropolitan  Tab- 
ernacle in  London  after  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  and  who  has 
been  connected  with  its  work  since  his  other 
brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spurgeon,  was 
called  to  its  pastorate,  died  quite  suddenly 
this  last  week. 

....  The  ritualistic  controversy  in  England, 
it  is  thought,  will  be  more  quiet  until  the 
questions  in  dispute  are  argued  before  the 
archbishops.  The  date  for  that  hearing,  it  is 
stated,  is  fixed  for  May  8th,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  whatever  decision  is  given  will 
in  general  be  accepted.  There  are  some 
very  bitter  irreconcilables,  but  for  the  most 
part  even  the  strong  nigh  churchmen,  headed 
by  Lord  Halifax,  announce  their  acceptance 
of  the  decision. 

....The  Sunday  newspaper  is  getting  its 
foothold  in  England.  Recently  the  Daily 
Telegraph  announced  its  purpose  to  issue  a 
Sunday  edition,  and  now  the  Daily  Mail, 
while  admiting  that  such  an  edition  is  un- 
necessary, says  that  it  cannot  be  left  behind 
and  must  issue  its  edition  to  correspond  with 
that  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  There  is  con- 
siderable opposition,  and  questions  have 
been  asked  in  Parliament  as  to  the  relation 
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of  the  Post  Office  to  this  new  demand  upon 
it. 

....The  Army  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation in  Porto  Rico  is  doing  good  worli. 
Under  its  auspices  the  soldiers  are  to  have 
a  first-class  caf6,  with  reading,  writing  and 
rooms  for  games.  General  Henry  has  co- 
oi)erated  cordially  with  the  secretaries  and 
the  army  officers  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  work.  Hitherto  the  native  saloons  or 
cafes  were  the  only  places  where  the  soldiers 
could  find  relaxation,  and  there  liquor  was 
always  on  sale.  It  is  hoped  that  this  new 
arrangement  will  result  in  great  good  for 
the  soldiers.  The  work,  however,  needs  cor- 
dial financial  support. 

...  .In  speaking  of  the  submission  of  Arch- 
bishop Villatte  to  Rome  last  week  we  quoted 
a  letter  from  Dom  Benedict,  Prior  of  the  old 
Catholic  Benedictines  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
We  have  received  from  him  the  following, 
which  we  are  glad  to  print: 

"  I  think  it  only  ri;^ht  that  I  should  again 
write  to  you  in  connection  with  Archbishop 
Vilatte.  When  writing  ray  first  letter  I  had 
no  idea  that  he  contemplated  returning  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  From  the  various  letters  I 
had  received  from  him,  and  from  the  many 
newspaper  reports  I  gathered  all  was  well.  For 
my  own  sake  and  for  that  of  the  general  pub- 
lic who  may  be  interested  in  the  Old  Catholic 
work,  which  will  still  be  continued,  this  should 
be  understood." 

The  Committee  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 

Presbyterian  Church,  in  this  city,  has  de- 
cided to  recommend  the  congregation  to  call 
to  the  pastorate,  to  succeed  Dr.  John  Hall, 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Connell,  of  the  Regents 
Square  Church  in  London.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Connell  was  in  this 
country  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Hall, 
and  that  his  name  was  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pastorate.  He  was  then,  how- 
ever, on  his  way  to  visit  the  Presbyterian 
missions  in  Eastern  Asia  and  the  question 
was  postponed.  The  church  meeting  is  to 
be  called  this  next  week,  and  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  call  to  Mr.  Connell  will 
be  approved, 

. . .  .Among  the  various  duties  falling  upon 
such  organizations  as  the  American  Sabbath 
Union  is  that  of  watching  developments  in 
our  legislatures.    No  one  who  has  not  kept 


a  careful  survey  knows  how  easy  it  is  or- 
dinarily to  carry  through  a  seemingly  harm- 
less amendment  on  some  law  affecting  Sab- 
bath observance  which  shall  nearly  neutral- 
ize the  effect  of  the  law.  For  example,  a 
section  of  the  penal  code  reads  as  follows: 

"  All  labor  on  Sunday  is  prohibited,  except- 
ing works  of  necessity  or  charity.  In  works  of 
necessity  or  charity  is  included  whatever  is 
needful  during  the  day  for  the  good  order  and 
health  or  comfort  of  the  community." 
An  amendment  was  introduced  to  this  not 
long  since,  by  which  the  last  clause  was 
made  to  read: 

"  In  works  of  necessity  is  included  whatever 
is  needed  during  the  day  for  the  good  order, 
health,  recreation,  convenience  or  comfort  of  the 
community." 

It  is  very  evident  that  such  an  interpolation 
really  made  the  clause  of  no  effect  what- 
ever; and  yet  it  was  so  slight  that  except 
as  the  careful  attention  of  legislators  was 
called  to  it,  it  would  have  gone  through  with- 
out the  slightest  difficulty.  Similar  amend- 
ments and  propositions  are  constantly  being 
presented.  One  of  the  most  effective  lines  of 
work  carried  on  by  the  Union  is  that  of 
watching  this  legislative  action  and  prevent- 
ing the  neutralizing  of  whatever  good  has 
already  been  secured.  At  the  same  time  the 
Union  accomplishes  a  great  work  in  other 
lines  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

....  With  a  view  to  meeting  the  peculiar 
situation    in   Utah   a   new   effort   has   been 
started,   called   "  The   Utah   Gospel   Mission 
Movement."    It  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  John  D.  Nutting,  for  six  years  a  pas- 
tor in  Salt  Lake  City,   and  who  has  been 
closely  identified  with  mission  work  in  Utah. 
Mr.  Nutting  believes  that  the  only  way  to 
solve  the  question  is  to  bring  influences  to 
bear  not  merely  in  the  larger  centers,  but  in 
the  smaller  places.    The  control  of  the  priest- 
hood keeps  Mormons  out  of  the  reach  of  al? 
the  ordinary  church  and  school  lines  of  Chris- 
tian work.    More  than  half  of  the  Mormons 
themselves  live  in  the  241  places  where  there 
is  no  Christian  work,   and  the  others  with 
these   are  trained   to   despise   the   Christian 
Church  and  its  ministry.    The  only  way  to 
solve  the  problem  is  to  reach  these  places 
personally.    To  do  this  requires  a  large  force 
and  a  great  deal  of  personal  effort  involving 
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sclf-donial  and  genuine  heroism.  The  task 
is  greater  than  can  fairly  be  laid  upon  the 
regular  missionary  societies,  and  Mr.  Nut- 
ting proposes  to  organize  a  company  of  men 
who  will  devote  themselves  personally  to 
labor  in  each  of  these  smaller  places  and 
endeavor  to  counteract  the  hostile  influences 
of  the  priesthood  and  overcome  the  great 
general  ignorance  among  the  people.  The 
movement  receives  the  cordial  suport  of 
those  who  have  looked  into  it,  such  as  Presi- 
dent Thwing,  Dr.  George  H.  McGrew  and 
others  of  Cleveland,  where  the  movement 
has  its  center,  as  well  as  many  other  indi- 
viduals. 


Missions 

Statistics  of  Japan  for  1898. 

By  the  Rev.   R.   B.   Peery,   Ph.D. 

A  CAREFUL  study  of  the  statistics  of  mission- 
ary work  in  Japan  for  the  year  1898,  recently 
•compiled  by  Rev.  H.  Loomis.  of  Yokohama,  re- 
veals some  interesting  and  instructive  facts. 

The  total  figures  at  the  close  of  the  year  are 
40,981  Protestants,  53,427  Roman  Catholics  and 
24,531  Greek  Catholics.  During  the  year  the 
Protestant  bodies  baptized  4,400  persons,  the 
Roman  Catholics  4,982  and  the  Greek  Catholics 
970.  There  were  heavy  losses  by  death  and 
excommunication  in  all  three  bodies,  so  that 
the  net  gains  of  the  year  are  not  great — Protes- 
tants, 408  ;  Roman  Catholics,  631 ;  Greek  Cath- 
olics. H75. 

The  total  number  of  Protestant  missionaries, 
including  wives  and  single  women,  is  692.  This 
is  an  increase  of  33  over  the  previous  year. 
The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  number  110 
and  the  nuns  102.  The  Greek  Catholics  have 
only  three  missionaries. 

Of  native  Protestant  ministers  there  are 
308 — an  increase  of  6  over  the  previous  year. 
The  total  number  of  unordained  helpers  is  725 — 
an  increase  of  145.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  there  are  26  native  priests  and  284 
catechists,  and  in  the  Greek  Church  there  are 
27  ordained  ministers  and  153  unordained. 

The  Protestant  bodies  have  22  theological 
schools,  20  boarding  schools  for  boys  and  50  for 
girls.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  only  2  theo- 
logical schools,  2  boarding  schools  for  boys  and 
2  for  girls,  while  the  Greek  Church  has  only 
one  of  each  There  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  attending  these 
schools.     It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  part  of  the 


men  and  money  of  the  Protestant  bodies  is  ex- 
pended in  educational  work,  while  the  two  Cath- 
olic bodies  expend  very  little  in  that  way.  And 
yet  the  success  of  the  latter  seems  no  less  than 
that  of  the  former. 

The  contributions  of  the  native  churches  show 
an  encouraging  increase.  The  total  sum  con- 
tributed by  Protestant  Christians  is  95,365  yen 
— an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  13,814 
yen.  The  largest  contribution  per  member  was 
given  by  the  Lutheran  Church,  3.75  yen.  The 
second  best  was  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan, 
with  3.00  per  member. 

A  comparison  of  the  different  denominations 
shows  that  the  Kumiai  Churches,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  American  Board,  enrol  more  mem- 
bers than  any  other  body.  Last  year  the 
Church  of  Christ  led  in  numbers,  but  this  year 
it  has  fallen  to  the  second  place.  The  Congre- 
gational Churches  led  in  the  number  of  baptisms, 
with  a  total  of  3,012  for  the  year. 

In  consideration  of  the  present  mood  of 
Japan  these  figures  are  encouraging,  and  we 
have  begun  another  year's  work  with  gratitude 
for  the  success  of  the  past  and  brighter  hopes 
for  the  future. 
Saga,  Japan, 

The  year  1898  showed  a  remarkable  ad- 
vance in  Bible  work  in  Korea.  The  transla- 
tion by  individual  members  of  the  Board  of 
Translators  of  the  New  Testament  in  its  first 
form  was  finished  and  the  greater  portion  was 
published.  This  in  itself  is  worthy  of  record. 
The  Board  will  take  up  the  work  of  the  mem- 
bers and  in  due  time  bring  out  its  own  transla- 
tion. But  a  very  good  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  is  now  before  the  Koreans.  The 
American  Bible  Society,  the  National  Bible  So- 
ciety of  Scotland  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  are  all  three  engaged  in  the  work 
of  translation  and  publication.  The  society 
last  named  has  an  agent  living  in  Seoul,  and  the 
circulation,  aside  from  what  is  done  by  mission- 
aries, is  done  through  the  agency  of  this  society. 
There  were  twenty-five  colporteurs  and  twelve 
Bible  women — Koreans — employed  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  during  the  year.  The  total 
number  of  Korean  Scriptures  (portions)  pub- 
lished last  year  was  93,000,  and  the  actual  sales 
34,813,  as  against  6,335  in  1897,  2,997  in  1896 
and  1,253  in  1895.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  books  are  sold  at  a  trifle  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction, a  record  of  which  the  missionaries  are 
pardonably  proud.  Poor  as  the  average  Korean 
is,  the  readiness  with  which  he  buys  Scriptures 
and  other  Christian  books  is  a  constant  and 
pleasant  surprise  to  the  missionary. 
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FINANCIAL. 


,         1  was  less  than  $7,000,000.    Uudoubtedly   the 

Trade    with    the    islands.  output  can   be   enlarged,   but   our  domestic 

The   Bureau   of   Statistics  at  Washington  producers  of  sugar,  both  beet  and  cane,  will 

published    last    week    the    following    table,  demand  the  retention  of  tariff  duties  for  the 

showing  the  value  of  the  principal  tropical  protection  of  their  industry',  and  it  does  not 

products  imported  annually  into  this  coun-  seem  probable  that  the  imports  of  sugar  from 

try,  taking  1S9G  as  a  year  fairly  representing  those  islands  will  be  very  largely  increased 

this  trade  under  normal  conditions:  in   the   near   future.    In   1897    we   imported 

$84  793,124  ^12,000,000  worth  of  hemp  and  similar  fibers. 

Sugar. .'.^'.'.V///.V.V.V///////..^///.^^^  89!2l9,773  of   which  $3,408,000   worth   came   from   the 

Fruits  and  nuts ^^'S^I'^o  Philippines.    The  quantity  from  that  source 

Tr»hflPf»f)  18,703,94/i 

_            •  — ' 11846247     "i'^iy  hereafter  be  doubled,  but  we  shall  con- 
Hemp,  jute,  etc '     \lt 

Miscellaneous  articles 30,000,000     tinue    to   use    the    vegetable   fibers    of   other 

Total    $251,320,393    countries.    The  output  of  coffee  in  the  Philip- 

The  Bureau  suggested  that  with  the  intro-     pines  is  small;  the  exports  in  1897  were  only 

duction  of  American  capital  and  energy,  the     3^46,000,  but  the  annual  average  for  the  five 

Philippines,   Cuba,   Hawaii  and  Porto   Rico     years  ending  with  1890  was  $1,510,000,  and 

"  may  enonnously  increase  their  production     the   crop   can   now   be   enlarged   by   careful 

and  supply  practically  all  of  those  articles  of     and  intelligent  cultivation.   The  coffee  groves 

tropical  growth  for  which  it  has  been  neces-     liave   been   injured   in   recent   years   by   the 

sary   in   the   past   to   send   money   abroad."     ravages  of  an  insect.    Our  imports  of  this 

While  the  Bureau's  discussion  of  the  possi-     product  from  the  islands  can  be  only  a  small 

bilities  in  this  direction  is  very  interesting     Part  of  our  supply  for  years  to  come.      In 

and  sets  forth  many  important  facts,  those     ^897  we  received  from  the  Philippines  less 

who  expect  such  a  shifting  of  sources  of  sup-     than  .$2,500  worth    of    tobacco   and  cigars. 

ply   should  not  overlook   certain   conditions     Imports  of  these  products  will  not  be  largely 

and  influences  which  will  tend  to  defer  or     increased  under  present  tariff  conditions. 

,   ..  Whenever  Cuba  shall  set  up  an  independ- 

Our  Government  is  committed  to  the  policy     t'nt  government,  the  character  of  the  island's 
of  an  "  open  door  "  in  the  Philippines.    That     tariff  laws  will  be  determined  by  the  Cuban 
is  to  say,  the  goods  of  all  supplying  countries     People,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  reciprocal 
will  be  received  there  on  equal  terms,  and     agreement  our  tariff  laws  will  be  enforced 
our    tariff    will     probably     be    maintained     against  the  sugar  and  tobacco  of  the  island, 
against  imports  from  those  islands.    Our  ex-     The  output  of  these  products  in  Cuba  will  be 
ports   to   them    have   been   almost   nothing;     greater  a  few  years  hence  than  it  ever  has 
under    the    conditions    just    mentioned    the     been  in  the  past,  but  we  may  not  look  to  the 
growth  of  our  export  trade  will  probably  be     island  for  a  much  larger  quantity  than  we 
slow.      Our  imports  from    the    Philippines     l^ave  received  heretofore  in  peaceful  years, 
($4,383,000  last  year)   have  averaged  about     for  it  is  probable  that  our  own  supply  of 
$koOO,000  for  the  last  five  years,  and  have     i>eet   sugar  will   be   considerably   increased, 
consisted  almost  exclusively  (98  per  cent.)  of     Annexation,  of  course,  would  change  the  sit- 
hemp  and  sugar,  with  which  were  a  little     nation;  if  Cuba  should  become  an  American 
coffee,  indigo  and  tobacco.    In  1897  we  im-     State  her  supply  of  tropical  products  and  our 
ported  in  all  $99,000,000  worth  of  sugar,  of     imports  of  them  from  the  island  would  grow 
which  only  $1,200,000  worth  came  from  the     rapidly.    Under   the   old   commercial   treaty 
Philippines,  altho  the  average  for  five  years     the   development  of   the   sugar   industry   in 
had  been  $2,220,000.      The  value  of  all  the     Hawaii  was    stimulated    until    there    is    no 
sugar  exported  from  the  islands  in  that  year     longer  room  for  great  additional  expansion. 
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Annexation  has  not  so  changed  conditions 
aflfecting  trade  that  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  sugar  will  be  shipped  to  the  States.  We 
have  taken  substantially  the  entire  output 
for  years  past  on  terms  which  were  very 
profitable  to  the  planter  and  exporter. 

Porto  Rico  is  a  very  fertile  island,  and  it 
may  reasonably  be  expected  that  our  imports 
of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco  and  fruit  from  it 
will  be  enlarged.  By  and  by,  with  the  erec- 
tion of  a  territorial  government,  the  tariff 
barrier  will  probably  be  removed,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. An  agent  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment says  that  sugar  can  be  produced  on  the 
island  at  a  cost  of  2  cents  a  pound,  as 
against  a  cost  of  3^4  cents  for  beet  sugar 
here.  But  the  output  is  only  3  per  cent,  of 
the  quantity  we  consume,  and  probably  can- 
not be  doubled.  A  large  increase  of  the  im- 
ports of  fruit  from  the  island  may  be  pre- 
dicted with  confidence.  After  the  tariff  bar- 
rier between  the  island  and  the  States  shall 
have  been  removed  and  so  long  as  Cuba  shall 
remain  independent,  Porto  Rico's  trade  ad- 
vantages will  stimulate  the  full  and  profit- 
able development  of  her  agricultural  indus- 
tries, partly  at  the  expense  of  other  neighbor- 
ing and  less  fortunate  islands. 


Financial  Items. 

The  largest  ranch  in  the  world  is  in 
Texas.  It  contains  more  than  300,000  acres, 
or  about  5,000  square  miles. 

....  A.  G.  Loomis,  President  of  the  ^tna 
National  Bank  of  Hartford,  has  accepted  the 
Vice-Presidency  of  the  City  National  Bank 
of  this  city. 

...  .It  is  reported  that  an  electric  railway 
will  be  built  in  a  subway  under  the  Quirinal 
Hill  in  Rome.  The  tunnel,  53  feet  wide,  will 
be  built  to  accommodate  carriages  and  foot 
passengers  as  well  as  the  cars. 

The  City  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 

with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  surplus  of 
$1,000,000,  has  just  been  started  in  this  city 
with  the  following  officers:  James  Ross  Cur- 
ran,  President;  John  D.  Crimmins,  Vice- 
President,  and  George  R.  Sheldon,  Second 
Vice-President. 

....Within  the  last  few  weeks  American 
makers  of  locomotives  have  taken  orders  to 


build  30  engines  for  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  of  England,  81  for  the  Trans-Si- 
berian Road,  20  for  lines  in  Sweden,  15  for 
Egypt,  and  lately  10  more  locomotives  have 
been  ordered  by  the  French  Government  for 
State  railways.  This  is  a  total  of  156  during 
the  winter. 

....In  the  House  of  Commons  the  other 
day  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
asked  for  a  grant  of  two  million  pounds  to 
enable  the  Post  Office  Department  to  under- 
take the  development  of  telephonic  communi- 
cation in  the  city  of  London.  The  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  United  States  in  the  use  of 
the  telephone  has  stimulated  the  English 
Government  to  take  up  this  matter. 

The  New  York  City  banks  belonging 

to  the  Clearing  House  have  adopted  a  rule 
to  take  effect  on  April  1st,  by  which  there  is 
to  be  a  uniform  charge  for  the  collection  of 
checks  drawn  upon  out  of  town  banks  which 
come  to  them  in  the  regular  course  of  busi- 
ness. The  banks  propose  charging  from  a 
tenth  to  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  according 
to  the  distance  from  New  York  and  time  re- 
(luired  to  make  the  collection,  but  in  no  case 
is  the  charge  to  be  less  than  ten  cents  for  the 
collection  of  any  one  check.  The  banks 
claim  that  they  have  been  collecting  these 
out  of  town  checks  for  their  customers  at  a 
considerable  loss,  and  they  propose  to  do  it 
no  longer,  but  throw  the  cost  of  their  collec- 
tion upon  their  customers. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company, 
quarterly,  \%  per  cent.,  payable  April  1st. 

National  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank,  quarterly, 
1  per  cent.,  payable  April  1st. 

Coupons  of  Southern  Pacific  Company,  vari- 
ous branches,  due  April  1st,  are  payable  as 
elsewhere  advertised. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 

during  the  past  week  were : 

BANKS. 


American  Exchange.  178 

Broadway 241J4 

Butchers  and  Drov- 
ers'   iOiM 

Chatham  312 

Commerce 217 

Continental 131^ 


Hanover 650 

Importers  and  Trad- 
ers'  535 

New  York  N.  B.  A... 244 

Park 520 

Phenix 112 

Republic 180J^ 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 

N.  Y.  Life  Ins.  and  Trust 1450 

Title  Guarantee 331 

United  States 1^1 


INSURANCE. 


A  Favorable  Sign. 

Some  time  ago    anuouucement  was  made* 
that   during  the   winter  several   gentlemen 
prominently  identified  with  insurance  would 
deliver  lectures  on  the  subject  at  Chicago 
University,    Ohio    State    University,  and    at 
Cornell  in  this  State,    If  memory  does  not 
mislead,  lectures  on  the  subject  have  hereto- 
fore been  given  at  Harvard,  and  a  course  of 
twelve  or  fifteen   is  just  now  beginning  at 
Columbia,    Certainly    this    is    a    favorable 
sign.    As  man  rose  a  step  or  two  above  the 
cave  and  the  hut  period,  he  began  to  pro- 
duce  in   advance,   and   in   excess   of  imme- 
diate consumption,   not  necessarily  in  food 
alone,   for  the  stoclc  of   food   ahead  in  the 
world  is  always  smaller  than  one  would  sup- 
pose offhand,  but  generally.    As  soon  as  pro- 
duction began  to  outrun  the  hour's  consump- 
tion,  exchanges  began;  at  first  these  were 
confined  to  the  clumsy  processes  of  barter 
and  to  the  reach  of  the  arm,  so  to  speak; 
then  transportation  began  with  the  dugout 
and  the  small  load  on  the  back  of  men  and 
beasts  over  primitive  trails.     At  last  we  have 
elevated   political   economj',   which   may   be 
roughly  defined  as  the  science  of  production 
and  exchanges,  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  al- 
tho  it  is  still  (being  unfortunately  named) 
misjudged  as  having  a  "  political  "  bearing 
and    as  belonging    only    to    closet    theorists 
who  should  be  driven  back  to  their  dusty 
nooks   when   they   venture   to   meddle   with 
"  practical  "  subjects,  such  as  the  currency 
and   the   Eastern    question    of    the    United 
States,    In    course    of    time     transportation 
may  attain  admission    to    the    ranlc    of    a 
science  and  be  counted  fit  to  be  studied;  last 
and  most  slowly  of  all,  insurance  may— yes, 
we   dare   even   say   it   must— come   into   its 
rightful  position. 

There  has  been  at  least  one  great  error  in 
the  popular  estimate  of  transportation,  and 
there  have  been  at  least  two  about  insur- 
ance. Transportation  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  modern  reappearance  of  the  medieval 
robber-baron  of  the  highway;  insurance  Is 
Btill  in  the  popular  notion  an  alien  interest, 


an  excrescence,  an  octopus,  or  an  anything 
by  which  you  may  figure  a  necessary  evil 
which  would  become  intolerably  destructive 
were  it  not  closely  watched  and  annually 
tied  about  with  new  statutory  withes.  More- 
over, the  notion  has  been  that  the  way  to 
make  it  cheap  is  to  make  it  dear— that  by 
abusing  and  crowding  underwriters  they  can 
be  made  to  sell  for  less  what  is  made  to  cost 
them  more.  To  cap  the  folly,  insurance  has 
l>een  imagined,  like  the  lion's  part  in  the 
presentation  of  "  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  to 
require  neither  experience  nor  study;  any- 
body could  do  it  extempore,  for  "  it  is  nothing 
but  roaring,"  i.  e.,  nothing  but  taking  in  pre- 
miums and  sometimes  adjusting  a  loss.  If 
we  are  beginning  to  outgrow  this;  to  see 
that  successful  insurance  practice  is  some- 
thing to  which  nobody,  with  the  best  equip- 
ment of  experience,  is  quite  fully  equal;  to 
realize  that  it  is  something  which  can  be 
learned,  in  the  imperfect  way  that  other 
things  are  learned,  and  therefore  that  it  :s 
worth  studying  and  ought  to  be  studied; 
if  we  are  beginning  to  attain  so  much  as  this 
—and  it  quite  looks,  at  times,  as  if  we  were — 
there  is  then  ground  for  hope  and  belief  that 
progress  is  making  down  below  the  discour- 
aging surface  and  that  the  twentieth  century 
may  really  advance  us  in  better  understand- 
ing and  treatment  of  this  indispensable 
thing,  insurance. 


Once  More. 

The  fire  insurance  companies  in  the  Metro- 
politan district  have  been  openly  free  and  in- 
dependent fighters,  untrammelled  by  a  nomi- 
nal organization,  since  last  April.  Commis- 
sions went  up,  as  a  result  of  the  disruption  of 
the  tariff  association,  and  rates  went  down, 
as  shown  by  the  comparative  figures,  given 
here  two  weeks  ago,  of  premiums  for  the  last 
half  of  18J)8  and  1897,  So  during  the  past 
six  montlis  efforts  have  been  making  to  come 
together  anew,  and  the  New  York  Fire  In- 
surance Exchange,  which  during  last  week 
received  the  assent  of  all  but  a  few  com- 
panies, is  the  result.    The  movement  com- 
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inaiids  our  sincerest  good  wishes,  but  does 
not  inspire  us  with  any  lively  faith.  A 
c-liange  in  name  helps  nothing.  The  real 
trouble  witlipastcompacts  has  not  been  in  the 
compacts,  but  in  the  makers.  An  imperfect 
compact,  Icept,  may  have  some  efficacy;  the 
most  excellent  one,  not  kept,  can  have  none. 
If  bad  faith  is  expected,  and,  in  a  manner,  al- 
lowed, so  long  as  it  does  not  become  "  un- 
due "  and  "  excessive,"  then  no  form  of  pact 
can  be  compact  and  helpful.  We  must  hang 
together,  said  the  brilliant  orator  of  the  times 
of  the  declaration,  or  we  shall  certainly  hang 
separately.  But  if  the  underwriters  of  to- 
day really  cannot  hang  together,  they  may 
still  be  safe  if  they  will  only  hang  separately 
—if  they  will  declare  and  maintain  individual 
independence  and,  having  decided  what  they 
ought  to  ask,  will  make  their  ultimatum  No 
rate,  no  risk. 


The  British  Prudential. 

Inadvertently  the  report  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  British  Prudential  in  March 
last  has  been  mislaid,  but  altho  not  fully 
timely  in  the  common  news  sense  informa- 
tion of  such  a  giant  organization  is  always 
of  the  time  and  in  order.  This  last  meeting 
was  called  the  Jubilee  anniversary,  being 
the  forty-ninth  and  closing  the  half  century. 
In  the  Industrial  branch  the  year's  premiums 
were  $23,967,955,  being  an  increase  of  $1,- 
073,990;  the  weekly  premiums  are  nearly 
$500,000.  The  total  number  of  policies  in 
force  was  12.546,132,  and  their  average 
duration  is  over  eight  and  a  quarter  years, 
which  is  a  remarkably  long  holding  out. 
The  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  was 
192,359,  calling  for  $9,116,690.  During  the 
year  1,876  endowment  policies  matured,  and 
60,848  free  policies  (i.e.,  paid-up)  were  grant- 
ed to  policy-holders  of  five  years'  standing 
who  desired  to  discontinue  paying.  The 
total  amount  at  risk  in  this  branch  is  $611,- 
421,445.  There  are  14,061  persons  engaged 
in  collecting  the  weekly  Industrial  premi- 
ums, whose  salaries  come  to  $4,387,510;  the 
postage  and  revenue  stamps,  at  the  head 
office  only,  cost  $308,020  annually. 

In  its  Ordinary  branch  the  Prudential  Is 
also  one  of  the  largest  in  Great  Britain. 
During  the  year,  65,893  policies  were  issued, 


for  $33,493,775.  The  year's  premiums  were 
$13,871,320;  there  were  5,038  deaths,  calling 
for  $3,538,215.  The  number  of  policies  in 
force  was  497,327,  amounting  to  nearly  $280,- 
000,000. 

At  the  end  of  1849  the  Prudential  had  ac- 
tual assets  of  some  $28,000  and  had  written 
$69,815  insurance.  In  1852  its  premium  in- 
come was  a  little  over  $15,000,  and  in  1857 
a  premium  of  a  third  or  two-thirds  more  was 
expected  soon.  In  1864  the  assets  were 
$315,000,  and  the  manager  expected  an  in- 
come of  $500,000  within  two  years  more. 
Since  1872,  when  assets  were  $2,377,570,  they 
have  more  than  doubled  upon  themselves 
every  five  years  except  in  the  last  five,  but 
of  course  such  a  ratio  of  progression  could 
not  continue. 
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....  President  John  A.  McCall  does  not 
favor  any  attempt  to  discourage  foreign 
companies  here  by  discriminating  taxation. 
The  life  companies  of  this  country — espe- 
cially in  Great  Britain,  where  competition 
from  them  is  especially  sharp  and  is  so  ef- 
fective that  the  home  companies  cannot  be 
expected  to  regard  them  with  great  affec- 
tion— have  still  been  treated  fairly.  Nobody 
has  ventured  to  say  a  word  against  the 
British  insurance  companies  here.  The  root 
of  opposition  is  only  that  some  American 
underwriters  think  them  a  little  too  good  and 
would  therefore  like  to  hinder  them.  This 
feeling,  however,  is  the  exception,  not  the 
rule,  and  Mr.  McCall,  like  ourselves,  has  no 
sympathy  with  it. 

Insurance  Statement* 

THE  MICHIGAN  MUTUAL  LIFE   INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the 
annual  statement  of  the  Michigan  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  for  the  year  1898,  which 
appears  on  another  page.  This  company  shows 
total  assets  of  $5,921,262.33,  while  the  gross 
surplus,  under  the  Michigan  standard  of  four 
per  cent.,  is  $424,054.88.  The  number  of 
policies  in  force  December  31,  1898,  was  15,822. 
In  pursuance  of  recommendation  by  the  Insur- 
ance Commissioners  of  Michigan,  this  company 
has  deducted  $102,649  from  its  real  estate  values 
in  order  to  bring  the  same  to  an  immediate  cash 
basis.  The  report  for  1898  covers  one-half  of 
this  deduction,  while  the  remainder  has  since 
been  credited  to  real  estate  accounts,  as  will  ap- 
pear in  the  report  for  the  present  year.  The 
President  of  the  Michigan  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  is  O.  R.  Looker.  The  New  York 
office  is  at  290  Broadway. 
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Pebbles — Puzzles 
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Pebbles. 

A  NATION  must  feel  awfully  small  to  have 
the  sun  set  on  it,  these  days. — The  Journal,  De- 
troit. 

...."Miss  Mary,  are  you  sorry  that  your 
sister  Evelyn  is  married  ?  "  "  No  ;  it  advances 
me  one  number." — Chicago  Record. 

"Th'    United    States   is   bounded    on    th' 

east  be  th'  Atlantic  Ooan  an'  on  th'  west  be 
Cousin  George." — '*  Mr.  Doolcy"  in  The  Jour- 
nal,  Chicago. 

.  . .  .Mannfacturera'  Agent:  "Is  the  head 
buyer  up  stairs  ?"  Accommodating  Employee: 
"  No ;  he's  out.  But  the  sub-seller  is  down 
stairs." — Chicago  Tribune. 

THE  BEEF   SITUATION. 

.  . .  .Miles 
Smiles 
All  the  whiles ! 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

.  . .  .The  most  amazing  bull  of  all  the  list  ever 
collected  or  perpetrated  is  not  Irish  but  Eng- 
lish. It  is  that  which  appears  twelve  times  a 
year  on  the  title-page  of  a  London  magazine, 
"  The  Fortnightly  Review.      Published  monthly." 

...  .Inventor:  "I've  hit  a  money-making 
thing  at  last.  The  preachers  will  go  wild  over 
it,  and  it  will  sell  like  hot  cakes.  It's  a  church 
contribution  box."  Friend:  "  What  good  is 
that?"  Inventor:  "  It's  a  triumph.  The  coins 
fall  through  slots  of  different  sizes,  and  half- 
crowns,  shillings  and  sixpences  land  on  velvet, 
but  the  pennies  and  halfpennies  drop  on  to  a 
Chinese  gong." — Tit  Bits. 

.  . .  .Robbie  had  longed  long  and  earnestly  for 
a  baby  brother  and  a  pair  of  white  rabbits. 
The  answer  to  both  wishes  came  on  the  same 
morning,  but  it  was  not  quite  satisfactory,  for 
there  were  two  baby  brothers  and  only  one  rab- 
bit. Robbie  was  greatly  disgusted  at  the  mis- 
take. The  next  day  his  father  found  the  fol- 
lowing notice  tacked  to  the  gate-post :  "  For 
Sail. — One  nice  fat  baby  or  i  will  swap  him  for 
a  white  liah-Bet."— Tit- Bits. 

.  . .  . "  You  say  the  beef  was  embalmed.  De- 
scribe the  process."  "  Well,  they  take  it  and 
soak  it  in  chemicalized  water.  Then  they 
cover  it  with  mucilage,  and  smear  it  all  around 
with  coach  varnish.  After  this  they  add  two 
coats  of  ready  mixed  enameling  paint,  and  a 
top  layer  of  sterilized  buttermilk.  When  it  is 
placed  in  the  can  they  drop  a  dash  of  piano 
polish  on  the  top  layer  to  give  it  a  hard  smooth 
finish."  '•  Is  this  all  you  have  to  tell  ?  "  "  All, 
exceptin'  that  the  beef  packers  offered  me  a 
couple  o'  hundred  thousand  to  go  to  Europe  an' 
not  testify."  "That  will  do."— Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Take  up  "  The  White  Man's  Burden," 

But  patiently  refrain 
From  writing  verses  like  it. 

Lest  you  bring  woe  and  pain 
To  those  who  read  the  papers ; 

They're  weary  now,  you  know  ! 
'Cause  thousands  have  been  at  it 
,  From  Maine  to  Mexico. 

Lay  down  "  The  White  Man's  Burden," 

Waste  not  your  stamps  and  means 
On  silent,  sullen  peoples 

Who  run  the  magazines, 
Xo  matter  what  you  send  them, 

No  matter  what  you  do, 
The  silent,  sullen  peoples 

Will  send  it  back  to  you. 

— The  Baltimore  American. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
I>uzzles  we  will  send  "  Eastoi-  Bells,"  a  volume  of 
poems  by  Margaret  E.  Sungsier. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  is  a  kind  of  a  study  ; 

My  last's  at  the  end  of  a  string; 
The  moat  is  mv  whole.     When  it's  ready 

We'll  have  dinner  the  very  next  thing. 

JENNIE  BETTS   IIARTSVi^ICK. 
CENTRAL   ACROSTIC. 

When  the  following  words  have  been  rightly 
guessed,  the  central  letters  will  spell  the  name 
of  a  city  well  known  to  all  Americans. 

Reading  across:  1,  Meditated;  2,  tired;  3,  a 
sweet  substance ;  4,  deadly ;  .5,  to  ascend ;  G, 
a  seat:  7,  a  musical  instrument  :  8,  a  hard  sub- 
stance ;  9,  an  Asiatic  country  ;  10,  straight ;  11, 
fortunate:  12,  to  ponder;  13,  an  animal;  14,  to 
look  fixedly.  mary  c.  burton. 

MONUMENT    PUZZLES. 

•  ♦      • 

.      .      .  ♦  .      .      • 

.      .      .  «  .      .      . 

•  *  • 

•  *  • 

•  *  • 

.        .        .       :|i       .        .        . 

•        •        •        .*...• 

.       *       .        .        .        . 

I.  Reading  across:  1,  A  feminine  name;  2,  a 
Biblical  character ;  3,  a  slender  rod  or  pin  on 
which  anything  turns ;  4,  apt  to  break  ;  d,  gener- 
ation ;  (),  a  short-legged  and  stout  horse ;  7,  a 
river  of  Prussia  ;  8,  consumes  by  use ;  1),  to  clear 
from  anything  offensive;  10,  a  contrivance  used 
to  allure  wild  ducks. 

The  central  letters,  reading  downward,  will 
spell  the  surname  of  a  Scottish  poet  who  died 
April  30th,  1854. 

II.  Reading  across:  1,  Veneration  ;  2,  a 
dandy  ;  3,  a  common  bird  ;  4,  slow  ;  5,  a  poison- 
ous serpent ;  G,  to  be  indebted  to ;  7,  a  domestic 
animal;  8,  to  scintillate;  9,  disturbs;  10,  a 
thicket  of  small  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  central  letters,  reading  downward,  will 
spell  the  surname  of  an  English  poet  who  died 
April  23d,   1850. 

III.  Reading  across:  1,  To  request;  2,  to  in- 
voke evil  upon  ;  3,  to  run  in  waves  :  4,  the  name 
given  by  Columbus  to  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  ; 
5,  appropriate  ;  G,  a  performance ;  7,  part  of  a 
harness;  8,  marked  by  burning  with  a  hot  iron  ; 
9,  pertaining  to  an  election  ;  10,  to  usher  in. 

The  central  letters,  reading  downward,  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  battle  that  was  fought  on 
April  21st,  183G.  v.  D. 

ANSWERS  TO   PUZZLES  OF  MARCH   3  6th. 
PI. 

The  brown  buds  thicken  on  the  trees. 

Unbound,  the  free  streams  sing, 
As  March  leads  forth  across  the  leas 

The  wild  and  windy  spring. 
Where  in  the  fields  the  molted  snow 

Leaves  hollows  warm  and  wet. 
Ere  many  days  will   sweetly   blow 

The  first  bine  violet. 

Anagram. — Richmond    Pearson    Ilobson. 

LONGFELLOW    NUMKUIC.VL    1:NIG>L\. 

As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is, 
So  unto  the  runn  is  woman. 
Though  she  bends  him,  she  obeys  him  ; 
Tliougli  she  draws  him,  yet  she  follows  : 
Useless  each  without  the  other. 
Diamond. — 1,   S;  2,  aha;  3,  abaft:  4.   Shifter  i 
5,  after  ;  6,  ter  ;  7.  R. 
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Personals. 

OSMAN  Deionan,  the  young  seaman  who 
was  with  Hol)son  on  the  "  Merrirnac,"  and 
whom  Congress  rewai'ded  by  a  special  act 
which  permits  him  to  enter  the  Naval  Academy 
as  a  cadet,  learned  of  his  good  fortune  upon  his 
arrival  at  Manila  last  week  on  the  "  Solace." 
Admiral  Dewey  has  been  directed  to  send  him 
home  to  take  his  examination  for  the  Academy. 

....Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  now  ready  to 
give  $1,000,000  to  the  Carnegie  Library  in 
Pittsburg  as  an  endowment  fund,  with  $500,- 
000  more  for  improvements,  and  is  waiting  only 
for  the  expected  appropriation  of  $3,500,000 
by  the  city  for  the  improvement  of  Schenly 
Park.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  already  given  more 
than  $5,000,000  for  libraries  and  institutes  in 
the  cities  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

....It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst, 
widow  of  the  late  Senator  from  California,  has 
given  $2,000,000  during  the  last  five  years  for 
the  promotion  of  education  or  in  charity.  Her 
gifts  include  several  for  the  benefit  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  endowments  for  the 
support  of  fourteen  training  schools  for  kinder- 
garten work  in  California  and  Oregon.  It  is 
now  reported  that  she  recently  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Bishop  Satterlee  $200,000  to  be  used 
in  founding  a  school  for  girls  in  Washington. 

.  . .  .Those  who  believe  that  the  story  told  by 
Tungus  tribesmen  abou  the  finding  of  the 
bodies  of  the  explorer  A.idree  and  his  two  com- 
panions was  a  true  one  will  organize  an  ex- 
pedition in  Siberia  to  look  carefully  for  the 
bodies  in  the  region  where  they  were  said  to 
have  been  seen.  It  is  thought  that  the  tribes- 
men declared  that  the  original  story  was  false 
because  they  feared  the  Government  would  com- 
pel them  to  bring  the  bodies  to  the  nearest  town. 

....During  his  vacation  in  the  South,  the 
President  spent  two  days  on  Jekyl  Island, 
where  he  met  Speaker  Reed.  Upon  the  Presi- 
dent's arrival  the  two  men  greeted  each  other 
cordially  at  a  brief  interview,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening  the  Speaker  and  his  daughter 
called  upon  the  President  and  Mrs.  McKinley, 
and  chatted  socially  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
publication  of  gossip  about  an  alleged  discon- 
tinuance of  friendly  relations  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Speaker  had  directed  public  atten- 
tion to  the  meeting  in  the  South,  but  all  reports 
agree  in  saying  that  it  was  marked  only  by  what 
appeared  to  be  an  exhibition  of  friendly  feeling. 

....The  funeral  of  the  late  Princess  Kaiu- 
lani,  in  Hawaii  on  the  12th  inst.,  was  an  im- 
pressive spectacle.  During  the  six  days  im- 
rn^diately    preceding    it     the    strange    old    Ha- 


waiian customs  and  ceremonies  were  observed, 
and  on  the  10th  the  body  was  brought  to  the 
church  at  midnight  by  the  light  of  huge 
torches,  while  women  were  reciting  the  histor- 
ical chants  of  the  Hawaiian  people.  The  final 
services  were  those  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
The  procession  from  the  church  to  the  mauso- 
leum of  the  Kamehamehas  was  a  very  long  one, 
and  in  it  were  American  troops  and  sailors. 
The  hearse  was  drawn  by  250  Hawaiians,  wear- 
ing uniforms  of  white  trousers,  blue  jerseys, 
white  hats  and  yellow  capes. 

.  . .  .The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ordination 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joshua  Young,  of  Groton,  Mass., 
was  celebrated  a  few  days  ago,  and  among  the 
incidents  in  his  life  history  which  were  recalled 
was  his  participation  with  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison in  the  services  at  the  burial  of  John 
Brown  on  the  old  man's  farm  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  Dr.  Young  was  then  the  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Burlington,  Vt.  He  consented  to 
take  part  in  the  funeral  services  after  other 
clergymen  had  declined,  and  for  this  reason 
was  so  ostracised  in  Burlington  that  after  a 
time  be  resigned  his  charge  there.  He  has  been 
twenty-five  years  at  Groton,  and  he  looks  back 
with  much  satisfaction  upon  the  act  which  ex- 
cited the  hostility  of  the  narrow  minded  in  the 
city  of  his  first  pastorate. 

I'rof.    O.   C.   Marsh   of   Yale   University, 

who  died  on  the  18th,  was  the  most  famous  pale- 
ontologist in  the  United  States  since  Professor 
Hall  of  the  New  Y'^ork  Geological  Survey,  whose 
stratigraphical  work  on  the  lower  formations 
can  never  be  rivaled  by  any  successor.  Pro- 
fessor Marsh's  specialty  was  not  in  trilobites 
and  orthoceratites,  but  in  the  discovery  of  the 
vertebrates,  birds  and  mammals  of  the  upper 
measures.  On  his  great  collection  he  expended 
his  fortune,  as  did  his  less  fortunate  rival.  Prof. 
E.  D.  Cope.  Science  owes  to  him  its  knowledge 
of  the  series  of  fossil  horses,  one  of  the  chief 
illustrations  of  evolution,  while  the  birds  he 
found  in  the  Kansas  limestones,  with  teeth  in 
their  jaws,  showed  the  transition  from  reptiles 
to  true  birds.  The  collection  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Y'ale  some  time  ago.  His  will  now 
gives  his  entire  estate,  a  bequest  of  $10,000  for 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  excepted,  to 
the  University,  which  is  to  use  his  fine  residence 
and  spacious  grounds  as  a  botanical  garden. 
The  greenhouses  contain  a  collection  of  2,000 
orchids.  Yale  also  receives  $30,000  from  the 
Peabody  Fund.  The  estate  is  not  a  large  one, 
but  the  total  value  of  gifts  received  by  Yale 
in  the  past  and  now  from  the  Professor  or 
through  his  agency  is  not  less  than  $750,000. 
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Commissary-General  E  a  g  a  11 
The  Army's     testified  again  before  the  Army 

Beef  Court  of  Inquiry  last 
week  and  admitted  that  the  provision  for  a 
limit  of  only  twenty-four  hours  in  the  con- 
tract for  fresh  beef  (which  he  had  originally 
called  a  "  clerical  error,"  saying  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  it),  had  really  been  inserted  by 
himself.  He  had  forgotten  it.  General 
Eagan  said  that  Armour  &  Co.  had  sub- 
mitted one  bid  for  supplying  "  processed " 
beef,  but  it  was  not  accepted.  liieutenant 
Gampf  er,  regimental  Commissary  at  the  Lake- 
laud  Camp,  said  that  when  he  complained 
ot  green  spots  on  the  refrigerated  beef  an 
agent  of  Armour  &  Co.  explained  that  they 
were  due  to  the  application  of  chemicals 
used  to  preserve  the  meat,  which  could  not 
be  kept  in  good  condition  in  any  other  way 
for  the  time  required  by  the  contract.  Cap- 
tain Pomeroy,  Assistant  Commissai*y  in 
Porto  Rico,  said  that  he  was  told  by  Colonel 
Smith,  Chief  Commissary,  that  the  beef 
*'  was  guaranteed  to  keep  72  hours  on  shore 
because  of  a  process  for  preserving  it."  In- 
teresting and  important  testimony  was  given 
by  Gen.  J.  Hale  Sypher,  formerly  a  Repub- 
lican member  of  Congress,  and  George  H. 
Oiddings,  of  Texas,  who  had  represented  the 
owners  of  beef  cattle  in  the  South.  General 
Eagan  had  testified  that  he  had  had  no  con- 
ferences about  the  contracts  with  Secretary 
Alger,  who  '*  gave  him  a  free  hand."  He  had 
received  no  instructions  or  suggestions  from 
him,  and  from  the  first  had  preferred  re- 
frigerated beef.  Giddings  testified  that  in 
June  Eagan  had  told  him  that  he  preferred 
beef  on  the  hoof  and  had  very  little  confi- 
dence in  refrigerated  beef.  On  July  1st, 
however,  Eagan  informed  him  that  Secretary 


Alger  had  sent  for  him  the  night  before  and 
said  they  had  better  give  the  refrigerated 
beef  a  trial.  He  still  thought  beef  on  the 
lioof  was  to  be  preferred,  but  the  Secretary's 
*•  wish  amounted  to  an  order."  SAvift  &  Co. 
had,  he  said,  a  preservative  process  by  which 
they  asserted  that  they  could  keep  the  beef 
72  hours  after  it  was  taken  from  the  refriger- 
ator, and  "  he'd  got  to  believe  it,"  but  if  the 
supply  was  not  satisfactory  he  should  annul 
the  contract  because  he  would  not  "  let  the 
soldiers  be  poisoned."  General  Sypher  con- 
firmed this  testimony  in  part,  saying  that 
Eagan  originally  preferred  beef  on  the  hoof, 
but  afterward  had  told  him  that  he  must 
give  the  refrigerated  beef  "  a  trial,"  adding 
something  about  "  political  pressure "  and 
his  conference  with  Secretary  Alger.  The 
evidence  as  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  canned 
roast  beef  was  cumulative,  and  among  those 
who  gave  it  were  Chief  Surgeons  Greenleaf 
and  Pope.  Eagan  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  complaints  about  this  beef  were  largely 
due  to  "  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the 
soldiers."  Secretary  Alger  testified  before 
the  President's  Commission  tnat  he  had  re- 
ceived no  complaints  from  officers  or  others 
concerning  the  canned  roast  beef.  It  is  now 
shown  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  a  report  ad- 
dressed to  him  on  September  10th,  did  com- 
plain earnestly,  saying  that  "  the  canned 
roast  beef  was  worse  than  a  failure,"  and 
that  the  men  could  not  eat  it. 


Quay  and 
Addicks. 


The  investigation  at  Harria- 
burg  concerning  attempts  to 
bribe  legislators  in  the  inter- 
est of  Senator  Quay  has  brought  out  much 
testimony  which  ought  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
prosecutions   in   the  courts.    Representative 
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Brown  told  the  committee  that  ex-Congress- 
man Kulp  had  offered  to  pay  him  $300  if  he 
Avould  stay  away  from  the  first  joint  session 
for  the  election  of  a  Senator,  and  had  said 
that  if  he  would  attend  and  vote  for  Quay  he 
could  have  almost  any  sum  he  might  name. 
Representative  Kendall  testified  that  a  man 
whose  name  he  withheld  had  told  him  he 
could  have  $5,000  if  he  would  vote  for  Quay. 
A  chief  clerkship  in  the  Mint  or  Philadelphia 
Custom  House  was  offered  as  a  bribe  to  Rep- 
resentative I^aubach  by  a  Philadelphian 
named  Jones.  The  otter  to  Representative 
Wilson  was  $5,000,  of  which  $500  was  to  be 
paid  at  once.  He  refused  to  disclose  the 
tempter's  name.  Representative  Norton  tes- 
tified that  Robert  Evans  offered  him  $1,000 
for  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  McCarrell  Jury 
bill.  Representative  Mackey's  testimony 
almost  touched  Governor  Stone.  He  had 
asked  the  Governor  to  appoint  his  friend 
Northrup  to  the  office  of  Dairj^  Commis- 
sioner, and  had  "  received  very  little  satisfac- 
tion." Afterward,  when  the  fate  of  the  Mc- 
Carrell Jury  bill  was  about  to  be  decided  he 
was  asked  to  go  to  his  room,  and  was  told 
there  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  that 
the  Attorney-General  had  received  word 
from  Frank  Willing  Leach  that  the  office 
would  be  given  to  his  friend  by  the  Governor 
if  he  would  vote  for  the  bill.  This  he  declined 
to  do.  In  Delaware,  Mark  L.  Davis,  one  of 
the  Republicans  who  voted  for  Addicks,  has 
been  arrested  on  the  charge  that  he  at- 
tempted to  bribe  Representative  Lattomus, 
a  Republican,  telling  him  that  a  mortgage 
of  $5,000  on  his  house  would  be  paid  if  he 
would  vote  for  the  gas  speculator.  The  Dem- 
ocratic State  Committee  has  denounced  by 
resolution  the  three  Democratic  members  of 
the  Legislature  who  voted  for  Addicks  at  the 
end  of  the  balloting,  calling  upon  them  to  re- 
sign, saying  it  "  is  general  opinion  that  they 
were  corniptly  influenced." 


The  Mazet 
Committee 


An  investigation  of  the  Police 
Department  in  New  York,  and 
of  the  government  of  the  city 
generally,  is  to  be  made  by  a  special  commit- 
tee of  seven  members  of  the  Assembly,  with 
Mr.  Robert  Mazet  acting  as  chairman.  This 
may  recall  the  memorable  inquiry  made  by  the 
Jjexow  committee.  The  preamble  of  the  resolu- 


tion under  whicli  the  Mazet  committee  was 
appointed  says  that  it  is  "  currently  rei)orted 
and  generally  believed,"  that  funds  have 
been  raised  by  levy  upon  policemen  to  be 
used  in  corruptly  influencing  legislation;  that 
t  lie  re  is  a  "  lax  enforcement  of  the  laws  "  in 
the  city;  that  corrupt  and  tyrannical  methods 
have  been  used  in  enforcing  them;  and  that 
the  city's  public  funds  are  being  wasted  in 
extravagant  increases  of  official  salaries  and 
other  ways.  It  is  reported  from  Albany 
that  a  fund  of  $120,000  was  raised  from 
members  of  the  police  force  and  the  Keepers 
of  vicious  resorts,  to  be  used  in  preventing 
the  passage  of  certain  bills,  among  them  the 
bill  abolishing  the  bi-partisan  Board  of  Po- 
lice Commissioners,  and  substituting  for  it  a 
single  Commissioner.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  said  by  the  opponents  of  Senator  Piatt 
that  he  has  undertaken  by  this  investigation 
to  discipline  and  subdue  certain  Republican 
Senators  who  have  thus  far  prevented  the 
passage  of  the  last-named  bill  by  voting 
against  their  party  and  the  organization. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  who  was  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  Lexow  investiga- 
tion, now  says  that  he  does  not  regard  this 
one  with  favor,  because  in  his  opinion  it  has 
been  undertaken  for  political  purposes,  and 
also  because  the  city  should  "  work  out  its 
own  salvation."  He  thinks  that  the  condition 
of  the  city  is  even  worse  now  than  it  was  be- 
fore the  Lexow  inquiry,  but  remarks  that 
the  situation  is  the  result  of  the  action  of 
100,000  Republicans  who,  under  the  guidance 
of  Senator  Piatt,  became  the  auxiliaries  of 
Tammany  at  the  last  city  election. 


The  Rapid  Transit  Commission 
A  Tunnel      ^^  -^^^^  york  was  informed  on 

Railroad.      ,,      .-,_,,      ,,    .  _     . 

the  27th  ult.  by  a  group  of  six 

capitalists  interested  in  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  Company  that  they  were 
ready  to  form  a  Tunnel  Company  and  make 
an  underground  railroad  on  the  Commis- 
sion's plans,  the  chief  conditions  being  that 
the  railroad  shall  be  operated  in  connection 
with  the  surface  system  of  the  Metropolitan 
Company,  and  be  leased  to  that  company  in 
perpetuity  for  a  rental  to  the  Tunnel  Com- 
pany of  5  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  equipment;  that  the  fare  shall  be  5 
cents   on   local  trains,    with   3   cents   for   a 
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transfer  to  surface  roads,  and  10  cents  on 
express  tmius,  with  free  transfers  to  surface 
lines  or  local  tunnel  trains;  that  the  Tunnel 
Companj^  shall  have  the  use  of  the  side  gal- 
leries, and  other  spaces  in  the  nmuel  not  re- 
quired for  the  railroad,  for  any  wires,  tubes 
or  conductors  authorized  by  law,  and  receive 
rent  for  the  same;  that  the  first  section,  from 
the  Battery  to  the  upper  end  of  the  island, 
shall  be  built  in  three  years,  and  the  remain- 
der in  two  years  after  the  first  section  shall 
have  earned  enough  to  pay  the  rental  of  5 
per  cent.;  and  that  the  entire  compensation 
to  the  city  shall  be  5  per  cent,  annually  of 
the  gross  receipts,  this  to  be  reduced  when- 
ever the  payment  of  the  full  amount  would 
not  leave  enough  for  the  Tunnel  Company's 
rent  charge.  The  Commission  has  applied 
to  the  Legislature  for  legislation  which  will 
authorize  it  to  entertain  this  proposition  and 
accept  or  reject  it.  While  it  is  seen  that 
these  capitalists  are  able  to  offer  exceptional 
facihties  for  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  passengers,  because  they  control  the  Met- 
ropolitan Company,  which  has  240  miles  of 
surface  roads,  the  leaders  and  members  of 
labor  organizations  and  many  other  citizens 
object  to  the  leasing  of  the  franchise  in  per- 
petuity, the  grant  of  subway  privileges  with- 
out compensation,  and  the  price  of  tickets  on 
express  trains.  One  of  those  who  object  is 
Controller  Coler,  ex-officio  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  who  remarl^s  that  the  com- 
pany, by  its  tunnel  conduits  or  subways, 
would  almost  monopolize  certain  important 
public  utilities,  such  as  the  disti-ibution  of 
heat,  power  and  light,  the  telephone  and  the 
telegraph,  and  that  this  subway  privilege 
would  be  worth  more  than  the  railroad  fran- 
chise. He  asserts  that  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  constitutional  debt  limit  will 
soon  be  removed,  so  that  the  city  will  be 
able  to  spend  its  own  money  for  a  tunnel. 


Secretary  Alger  arrived  at 
The  Situation      ^^^,,^^^  ^^  the  26th  ult.,  on 
in  Cuba. 

the      transport     "  Ingalls," 

which  lost  her  way  on  the  voyage  from  Key 

West,  going  to  Matanzas  at  first,  and  then 

returning  to  Havana  seven  hours  after  the 

time  set  for  the  Secretary's  reception.    He 

went  to  Matanzas  on  the  29th,  and  afterward 

visited  Cienfuegos  and  Santiago.  In  Havana 


he  had  a  conference  with  General  Gomez, 
whom  he  describes  as  "  a  wise  patriot."  The 
$3,000,000  given  by  our  Government  has  not 
been  distributed  because  the  Cuban  Assem- 
bly declines  to  surrender  the  official  list  of 
the  insurgent  soldiers.  Therefore  the  old 
general  is  disgusted.  He  remarked  on  the 
29th  that  he  was  inclined  to  send  back  the 
money  and  was  ready  to  return  to  his  home* 
in  San  Domingo.  The  two  delegates  sent 
by  the  Assembly  to  Washington  have  been- 
received  informally  by  Secretary  Hay,  be- 
fore whom  they  argued  that  $3,000,000  wa» 
not  enough,  that  at  least  $10,000,000  wa» 
needed,  and  that  our  Government  should  as- 
sist the  Assembly  in  raising  $7,000,000.  They 
were  told  that  nothing  would  be  added  to  the 
$3,000,000.  and  that  our  Government  would 
not  approve  any  project  for  procuring 
$7,000,000  more.  General  Brooke  has  pre- 
pared two  decrees  which  were  laid  before 
the  Secretary  while  he  was  in  Havana.  The 
first  abolishes  the  Spanish  system  of  taxa- 
tion and  substitutes  a  plan  which  bears  light- 
ly upon  Cubans  who  have  suffered  great 
losses  by  reason  of  the  war.  The  second  de- 
fers the  foreclosure  of  mortgages  for  one 
year  in  respect  to  certain  kinds  of  property, 
and  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  three  years  in 
the  rural  districts,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  debtors,  payment  thereafter  to  be  made 
in  six  annual  instalments  where  the  sum  ex- 
ceeds $5,000,  and  in  three  instalments  where 
the  debt  is  smaller.  Captain-General  Blanco's 
decree  prevented  foreclosure  until  April  1  of 
the  present  year.  It  has  been  extended  by- 
General  Brooke  until  April  30,  before  which 
date  the  new  decree  will  be  promulgated.. 
The  President  has  abolished  the  old  registry- 
fees  for  the  documenting  of  foreign  vessels,. 
so  that  Cubans  can  build  up  a  merchant  ma- 
rine by  buying  ships  in  the  cheapest  market 
without  restriction. 


United      States      Minister 
Chile-Argentina    Buchanan     has    just    ren- 
ispu  e.  dered    his    award    on    the 

Puna  de  Atacama  dispute,  which  was  one  of 
the  factors  a  few  months  ago  that  nearly 
brought  Chile  and  Argentina  to  war.  The 
territory  was  ceded  by  Bolivia  to  Argentina 
when  the  former  country  was  at  war  with 
Chile,  but  Chile  had  provisionally  occupied 
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it  as  a  guaranty  that  Bolivia  would  fulfil 
tlie  peace  tn^ty.  Chile  just  now  wanted 
to  divide  the  territory  in  half,  and  xVrgentina 
wanted  the  whole  of  It.  Mr.  Buchanan 
makes  a  compromise  and;  gives  Chile  one-fifth 
of  the  territory,  or  about  800  leagues.    The 


ly,  but  they  were  finally  driven  back  ajid 
then  withdrew  rapidly  into  the  jungle.  Al- 
ready Aguinaldo  had— to  use  the  expression 
of  an  officer—"  pitched  his  capital  into  the 
swamp  at  San  Fernando,"  and  when  the 
troops   entered   the   city   it   was   already   in 


Chileans  are  not  satisfied,  but  they  seem  to 
realize  they  must  make  the  best  of  it.  The 
Andine  boundary  question  will  soon  be  sub- 
mitted to  Great  Britain  for  arbitration. 


Malolos    was    occupied    by    the 
American  troops  on  March  31st. 
General    McArthur    met    strong 
opposition,  the  insurgents  fighting  desperate- 


Malolos 
Captured. 


flames.  They  quickly  subdued  these  and 
saved  more  than  in  many  other  places.  From 
Malinta  the  advance  had  been  very  much  as 
the  week  before.  One  town  after  another 
was  approached  by  the  Americans,  there 
was  a  sharp  fight  in  the  trenches,  and  the 
Filipinos  fied  incontinently.  The  losses  were 
very  small,  one  man  only  being  killed  in  the 
capture  of  Malolos,  altho  about  twenty  were 
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mounded.  At  present  the  troops  are  resting, 
and  just  what  course  will  be  taken  is  not  yet 
definitely  settled.  From  General  Otis's  dis- 
patches it  appears  probable  that  there  will 
be  an  advance,  probably  to  Kalumpit,  on  the 
line  of  the  railway,  and  perhaps  to  San  Fer- 
nando. Beyond  that  there  is  little  possibility 
of  pressing  the  American  lines.  The  region 
between  that  and  the  end  of  the  railway  at 
Dagupan  is  low,  swampy,  rice  land  with  no 
villages  of  any  size  or  importance.  It  is 
stated  that  probably  the  American  lines  will 
be  drawn  to  take  in  the  larger  places  and 
that  there  will  be  no  further  aggressive  ac- 
tion during  the  rainy  season.  South  of  Ma- 
nila the  troops  are  meeting  with  some  em- 
barrassment, but  there  is  no  severe  fighting. 
There  are  many  indications  that  Aguinaldo's 
army  is  breaking  up.  Two  members  of  the 
Malolos  Legislature  came  within  the  Ameri- 
can lines  and  announced  that  2,000  soldiers 
would  be  glad  to  desert  but  were  kept  under 
arms  by  their  officers.  The  villagers  who 
fled  before  the  American  advance  are  rapid- 
ly returning  to  their  homes,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  policy  of  stern  authority  for  keeping 
the  peace  but  otherwise  of  manifesting  con- 
sideration for  the  people  will  have  the  effect 
to  counteract  Aguinaldo's  proclamations. 


The  Peace  Conference  arrange- 
The   Peace 

"^'^       ments    are    progressing,  altho 
Conference.      ^,         .      ^.„  ,._ 

there  is  still  some  difficulty  as 

to  preliminary  details.  It  is  not  yet  definite- 
ly decided  whether  it  is  to  be  Russia  or  the 
Netherlands  that  is  to  distribute  the  invita- 
tions. The  list  of  Powers  to  be  invited  in- 
cludes, outside  of  Europe,  only  the  United 
States,  China,  Japan,  Persia  and  Siam.  A 
question  arose  with  regard  to  Bulgaria,  but 
Turkey  raised  such  opposition  that  finally  it 
was  decided  to  invite  only  Powers  which 
conduct  their  own  foreign  policy.  In  Russia 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  most  enthusi- 
astic belief  in  the  success  of  the  conference. 
This  secured  expression  through  the  St 
Petersburg  Viedomosti  in  the  form  of  an  ad- 
dress, full  of  praise  indeed  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Czar,  but  claiming  that  it  is  entirely 
impracticable,  and  implying  that  Russia  will 
soon  be  compelled  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
defense  of  her  territory.  The  immediate  ef- 
fect of  this  was  a  temporary  suppression  of 


the  newspaper,  the  Czar  evidently  being  de- 
termined that  no  one  in  his  domain  shall  ad- 
mit the  possibility  of  failure.  There  is  a  re- 
port that  the  sending  out  of  the  invitations 
has  been  delayed  by  the  Vatican  question, 
but  so  far  the  efforts  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  at 
The  Hague  seem  to  have  accomplished  noth- 
ing. It  is  announced  that  coincident  with 
the  Peace  Conference  there  will  be  an  in- 
ternational Anarchist  Conference  at  The 
Hague,  and  also  a  meeting  of  Free  Socialists. 


As  further  details  come  in  as  to 
Russia  and     ^^^e  delegation  from  Finland  to 

petition  the  Czar  in  regard  to 
his  manifesto  the  more  significant  it  appears. 
There  were  500  dele  gates  and  the  petition  they 
carried  bore  563,000  signatures  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  two  and  a  half  million,  all  gathered 
within  a  fortnight.  So  bulky  was  the  docu- 
ment that  the  customs  authorities  did  not 
wish  to  let  it  pass  free  of  duty,  and  a  cart 
was  employed  to  take  it  from  the  railway 
station.  On  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  they 
were  not  interfered  with  by  the  Russian 
police,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason  were 
not  allowed  a  service  in  the  Finnish  Church. 
When  it  came  to  securing  an  audience,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  that  they  had  left  Finland 
without  securing  the  essential  permit  from 
the  Governor-General,  therefore  they  were 
informed  that  the  Czar  declined  to  receive 
their  petition,  altho  he  requested  the  official 
to  say  tliat  he  was  not  offended  with  them. 
They  were  to  return  home,  say  whatever 
they  had  to  say  to  the  governors  of  the  dis- 
tricts, who  would  then  forward  it  to  tlie  Gov- 
ernor-General at  Helsingfors  and  he,  if  he 
thought  best,  would  transmit  the  appeal  in 
the  proper  way  to  the  Czar.  In  view  of  the 
situation  there  have  been  formed  in  this 
country  and  Canada  special  committees  of 
Finlanders  who  will  strive  to  regain  for  their 
people  in  the  mother  country  the  rights 
which  they  enjoyed  before  this  decree. 


For  some  time  there  have  been 
Turkey  and  in<iications  of  disturbance  in 
u  garia.  ^^^  Balkan  Peninsula.  Of  late 
these  have  been  taking  the  form  of  protests 
on  tlie  part  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Servian 
Governments  against  outrages  committed  by 
the  Turkish  troops, which  the  Sultan  has  been 
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niassiiij^  iu  Macedouia  in  numbers  entirely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  necessity  for  preserv- 
ing order.  The  charges  made  of  encourage- 
ment of  Macedonian  incendiaries  by  Bul- 
jiaria  have  not  been  substantiated,  but  those 
of  Turliish  excesses  seem  to  be  well  authen- 
ticated. On  April  2d  there  was  a  serious  col- 
lision between  the  Turkish  and  Bulgarian 
troops  at  a  place  between  Yambol  and  Ad- 
rianople,  on  the  border  line  of  Eastern  Rd- 
melia.  According  to  the  story  from  Sophia, 
the  Turks  attacked  a  Bulgarian  outpost,  but 
were  driven  back  by  the  Bulgarian  troops, 
supported  by  armed  villagers,  both  sides  los- 
ing in  killed  and  wounded.  According  to  the 
latest  advices  this  was  rapidly  developing 
into  serious  conflict.  The  place,  Kizil 
Agatch,  is  a  railroad  station  and  would  be 
an  important  point  in  case  of  an  advance  by 
the  Turks  into  Bulgarian  territory. 


Samoa. 


The  contest  in  Samoa  has  come  to 


a  crisis.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
"  Philadelphia,"  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Kautz,  a  conference  of  the  various 
Consuls  and  naval  officers  was  called  to  con- 
sider the  course  of  Mataafa  and  his  chiefs, 
who  were  constantly  making  trouble.  It  was 
decided  to  dismiss  the  Mataafa  government, 
and  a  proclamation  issued  by  Admiral  Kautz 
called  upon  him  and  his  chiefs  to  return  to 
their  homes.  He  immediately  evacuated  the 
suburb  that  he  had  made  his  headquarters 
and  went  into  the  interior.  At  the  same 
time,  hoM^ever,  the  German  Consul  at  Apia, 
Herr  Rose,  issued  a  proclamation,  supple- 
menting one  he  had  previously  issued,  up- 
holding the  Mataafa  government.  Encour- 
aged by  this  that  party  assembled  in  large 
force  and  came  toward  Apia,  surrounding 
the  town.  Meanwhile  the  British  cruiser  had 
brought  back  to  the  island  the  Malietoa  sup- 
porters, who  had  been  sent  as  prisoners  to 
the  different  islands  by  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, and  landed  them.  The  Mataafans 
barricaded  the  roads  within  the  municipality 
and  seized  a  number  of  British  houses.  An 
ultimatum  sent  to  them  ordering  them  to 
evacuate  and  threatening  them  with  bom- 
bardment was  ignored  and  they  began  to  at- 
tack in  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
and  British  consulates.  The  "  Philadelphia  " 
and    the    two    English    ships    immediately 


oixjned  tire  ui)on  the  distant  villages  occ\>- 
pied  by  the  rebels  and  a  number  were  set  on 
fire.  Meanwhile  the  Germans  went  on  board 
the  German  cruiser,  which  remaine<l  inac- 
tive. During  the  night  a  hot  attack  was 
made  upon  the  town,  resulting  in  the  killing 
of  several  British  sailors  and  an  American 
sentry.  The  Americans  and  British  joined 
most  cordially,  but  both  manifest  a  very  bit- 
ter feeling  against  the  Germans.  There  w^as 
fear  lest  this  should  endanger  the  negotiations 
between  the  three  governments.  That,  how- 
ever, has  not  proved  to  be  the  result,  and  a 
proposition  by  Germany  for  a  high  commis- 
sion to  consist  of  one  representative  from 
each  of  the  three  Powers  to  investigate  the 
matter  and  report  a  plan  has  been  accepted. 
It  is  understood  that  in  case  of  disagreement 
an  umpire  will  be  appointed,  probably  King 
Oscar  of  Sweden.  The  general  tone  of  the 
press  in  each  country  is  moderate.  Some  of 
the  German  papers  abuse  the  government  for 
what  they  consider  undue  yielding  to  Ameri- 
can and  especially  British  interests,  but  in 
the  main  there  appears  to  be  no  disposition 
to  support  the  extreme  action  of  the  Consul. 


China 


The    demands    on    China    continue. 


England  and  Italy  are  reported  to 
have  made  an  agreement  by  which  England 
supports  the  demand  for  the  cession  of  San 
Mun  Bay,  and  will  call  for  occupation  by 
April  25th.  England  also  asks  for  an  exten- 
sion of  her  Hong  Kong  territory.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  announced  that  the  Tsung- 
li-Yamen  will  give  no  more  concessions  of 
Chinese  territory,  and  one  of  the  newly 
opened  ports  is  kept  practically  closed  by  the 
reservation  of  the  whole  shore  front  for  a 
Chinese  mining  company.  In  the  German 
concession  at  Shantung  there  has  been  some 
lighting.  There  has  been  considerable  dis- 
turbance in  the  province,  due,  it  is  said,  to  the 
distress  occasioned  by  the  Yellow  River 
floods,  and  a  German  missionary  has  been 
imprisoned.  A  small  body  of  troops  was  also 
attacked  bj^  the  Chinese,  and  reinforcements 
have  been  landed  from  the  German  warships. 
It  is  stated  that  the  Germans  have  decided 
to  occupy  the  cities  of  Si-Chau  and  I-Chau 
until  China  is  able  to  guarantee  order.  As 
that  is  practically  an  impossibility  it  is 
virtually  an  announcement    of    occupation. 


The  Republican    Party    and  the    Money   Power. 


By  Hazen  M.    Pingree, 

GOVKKNOR    OF    MICHIGAN. 


In  The  Independent's  letter  inviting  me 
to  contribute  to  its  columns,  the  following 
sentence  from  my  recent  address  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  is  quoted: 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
leadership  of  the  Republican  party  is  now 
within  the  control  of  the  bondholders."  This 
sentence  should  be  read  with  the  context. 
Immediately  following  the  above  were  these 
sentences: 

"  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Republican 
party  is  the  party  of  the  monopolists,  by  any 
means.  It  simply  means  that  the  course  of 
the  partj'  is  dictated  too  much  by  commer- 
cial greed. 

"  Men  like  your  Ohio  boss,  who  rules  from 
Cleveland,  have  wielded  a  sceptre  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  Republican  party.  It 
is  foreign  to  its  history  and  to  its  principles. 
I  hope  you  will  tear  that  sceptre  from  his 
grasp  and  dash  it  to  pieces  here  in  Toledo 
to-morrow. 

"  Trusts,  corporations  and  money  must  not 
rule  our  party.  It  was  created  as  a  party  of 
the  entire  people.  It  was  such  in  Lincoln's 
time.  But  it  is  slipping  away  from  its  orig- 
inal principles.  Its  leadership  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  corporate  wealth. 

"  I  do  not  condemn  corporations  and  rich 
men,  but  I  would  keep  them  within  their 
proper  sphere.  The  Republican  party  is  not 
their  property,  to  use  as  they  see  fit. 

'*  Money  getting  is  not  the  sole  aim  in  life. 
It  should  not  be  the  principal  object.  It  is 
not  safe  to  intrust  the  Government  of  the 
country  to  the  influence  of  Wall  Street.  This 
is  a  common  statement,  I  know.  But  it  has 
a  serious  meaning. 

"  I  do  not  say  these  things  to  excite  a  pop- 
ular clamor  against  wealth.  The  owners  of 
large  amounts  of  property  are  entitled  to 
their  possessions,  most  of  them.  The  laws 
of  the  land  protect  them  and  rightly,  too. 

"  But  I  do  say  that  they  have  no  right  to 
rule  politics.  It  is  an  illegal  use  of  their 
wealth.    They  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 


guide  the  Republican  party  to  make  it  a 
party  of  commercial  greed. 

"  The  majority  of  the  party  is  not  with 
them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  party  to  send 
them  to  the  rear.  It  will  do  so  unless  they 
do  something  for  American  humanity  and 
quit  using  the  Government  for  selfish  com- 
mercial purposes. 

"  Talk  like  this  will  be  met  with  cries  of 
'  treason  to  the  party '  from  the  bond  hold- 
ers who  now  lead  the  party,  and  from  their 
agents  and  their  subsidized  press. 

"  I  care  nothing  for  that.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  Republicans,  the  farmers,  artisans, 
mechanics,  clerks,  business  men  and  men  of 
brains  and  common  sense,  indorse  such  senti- 
ments. They  are  the  voters.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  suffering  from  the  evil  effects 
of  these  great  combines  and  monopolies." 

In  an  address  delivered  by  me  at  the  ban- 
quet of  the  Michigan  Club,  of  Detroit,  on 
February  22d  last,  I  spoke  as  follows: 

"  The  Republican  party  was  formed  to  make 
men  free  and  equal.  Its  votes  came  from  the 
farmer  and  his  sons ;  from  the  villages  and 
the  country  districts  of  the  various  States. 
They  did  not  come  from  the  overcrowded  por- 
tions of  our  great  cities,  where  the  voters  were 
controlled  by  bosses.  Republican  majorities 
came  from  the  States  that  afterward  furnished 
patriotic  soldiers.  So  long  as  the  great  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  the  Civil  War  remained 
unsettled  the  Republican  party  was  controlled 
by  men  chosen  to  represent  the  people. 

"  But  in  time  these  questions  disappeared  and 
other  questions  demanded  attention.  Problems 
of  trade  and  finance,  and  questions  of  adminis- 
tration came  up.  Meantime  wealth  increased 
and  capital  and  labor  drifted  into  conflict. 
Gradually  the  men  of  wealth  dropped  into  the 
Republican  party.  Corporations  found  their  in- 
terests well  cared  for  by  the  men  who  were 
chosen  to  the  legislative  bodies  as  Republicans. 

"  Now  this  has  been  going  on  so  long  and  so 
steadily  that  it  has  become  notorious.  Old  Re- 
publicans have"  been  held  in  line  because  they 
could  do  nothing  else.  Some  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party  have  made  it  almost  impos- 
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sible  bj  their  acts  for  prudent  and   thoughtful 
business  men  to  join  it. 

"All  the  men  \Tho  had  schemes,  and  all  the 
corporations  who  wanted  privileges  joined  the 
Roi)ul)l!can  partj,  expecting  that  party  to  bear 
<heir  burdens  and  to  serve  them.  This  has  been 
going  on  for  years,  but  it  cannot  last  forever, 
gentlemen. 

'•  I  deem  it  a  valuable  service  to  the  party  to 
speak  a  word  of  warning  at  this  time.  For  it 
is  time  that  corporations,  combines,  trusts  and 
multi-millionaires  were  requested  to  leave  the 
front  seats,  at  least,  and  let  the  men  who  can 
speak  for  the  great  body  of  voters,  the  men  who 
believe  in  the  Republicanism  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, have  room  and  part  in  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  I  do  not  even  suggest  that  men  be 
ignored  and  humiliated  simply  because  they  are 
rich,  but  the  legislative  and  executive  offices  of 
this  nation  cannot  much  longer  be  filled  with 
men  whose  claims  are  based  solely  upon  their 
devotion  to  corporate  interests.    .     .     . 

"  The  chief  point  I  wish  to  make  at  this  time 
is  that  the  rank  and  file  will  not  stay  with  the 
Republican  party  unless  we  choose  our  leaders, 
hereafter,  without  consulting  those  who  control 
the  corporations,  trusts  and  combines  of  the 
country,  their  attorneys,  agents  and  servants. 
Our  leaders  must  be  men  who  are  proof  against 
all  corrupting  influehces  and  the  temptations 
which  come  with  political  ambition.  When  the 
Republican  party  returns  to  the  leadership  of 
such  men,  I  will  have  no  fear  for  its  future." 

I  have  thought  that  perhaps  the  persistent 
ignoring,  by  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  of  the  very  serious  problems 
created  by  the  organization  of  trusts— which 
liave  multiplied  to  an  almost  fearful  extent 
during  the  past  twelve  months— was  due  to 
the  fact  that  those  leaders  did  not  fully  real- 
ize the  immense  importance  of  the  problems 
to  the  people.  I  believe  also  that  these  lead- 
ers do  not  appreciate  how  deeply  the  people 
of  the  country  feel  upon  the  matter  and  how 
much  earnest  thinking  they  are  doing  at  the 
present  time. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  from  my  own 
home,  however,  in  order  to  discover  the  real 
attitude  of  at  least  one  multi-millionaire 
leader  of  the  party  upon  this  important  ques- 
tion. Senator  McMillan,  whose  long  service 
in  the  United  States  Senate  entitles  him  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party,  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Senate  of 
Michigan,  writes  as  follows,  in  referring  to 
trusts:   "  By  judicious   combinations   among 


the  industries,  production  has  been  cheap- 
ened, while  at  the  same  time  steady  work 
and  better  wages  have  been  assured." 

No  more  frank  and  positive  indorsement 
of  ti-usts  could  be  made  than  this.  That 
Senator  McMillan  correctly  represents  the 
leadership  of  the  party  can  only  be  assumed 
from  the  silence  of  the  leaders  upon  this  sub- 
ject 

It  is  even  a  question  whether  any  of  Sen- 
ator McMillan's  deductions  are  correct.  It 
may  be  true  that  production  has  been 
cheapened  for  the  time  being,  but  it  is  also- 
proper  to  inquire  whether  the  result  of  mo- 
nopoly will  not  eventually  result  in  cheapen- 
ing the  product.  If  one  concern  possesses  a 
luonopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  an  article 
what  assurance  have  we  that  the  article  will 
steadily  improve  in  grade  and  excellence? 
IDoes  not  experience  prove  the  contrary? 

Senator  McMillan  alleges  that  steady 
work  and  better  wages  are  assured  "  by  ju- 
dicious combinations."  He  need  only  refer 
to  his  home  city  of  Detroit,  where  the  clos- 
ing of  a  factory,  which  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  tobacco  trust,  will  throw  over  two 
hundred  families  out  of  employment.  It  has 
not  even  been  demonstrated  that  the  organi- 
zation of  trusts  assures  better  wages.  We 
cannot  know  this  until  the  holders  of  the 
watered  slocks  and  bonds  of  the  trusts  begin 
to  demand  dividends  and  interest. 

But  this  problem  of  "  trusts  "  involves  a 
question  of  vastly  greater  importance  than 
the  success  of  business  enterprise  or  the  ac- 
cumulation of  enormous  wealth  by  finan- 
ciers. It  involves  the  national  character.  I 
have  not  time  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion 
of  this  phase  of  the  problem,  but  will  only 
ask  these  questions:  Can  the  people  of  this 
country  afford  to  build  up  enormous  money 
making  machines  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
independence  and  manhood?  Shall  this 
country  of  political  freedom  become  a  coun- 
try of  commercial  slavery-^;he  inevitable  re- 
sultant of  concentration  and  combination 
of  wealth? 

I  have  been  read  many  a  lecture  by  Re- 
publican newspapers  and  severely  criticised 
by  Republican  politicians  for  daring  to  inti- 
mate that  the  party  shows  indications  of  not 
being  faithful  to  its  duty  upon  this  great 
question.    I  yield  to  none  of  them  in  loyalty 
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to  the  partj.  1  have  such  a  regard  for  the 
traditions  aud  principles  of  the  party  that  1 
am  unwilling  to  see  it  pledged,  by  the  silence 
of  most  of  its  present  leaders,  to  the  interests 
of  the  "  judicious  combinations  "  referred  to 
in  Senator  McMillan's  letter.  I  make  bold 
to  say  that  the  leaders  of  the  party,  upon 
this  question,  do  not  correctly  reflect  the 
opinions  and  convictions  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  party. 

The  Republican  party  has  ever  been  a 
party  of  honesty  of  purpose.  It  will  do  no 
damage  to  the  party  to  discuss  this  question 


openly  and  freely.  The  real  traitor  to  the 
party  is  the  one  who  inquires,  behind  closed 
doors,  what  is  expedient  for  the  party. 
When  the  leaders  discuss  i)arty  policy 
in  secret  they  are  not  thinking  of  the  welfare 
of  the  party.  They  have  in  mind  only  their 
own  personal  interests.  If  the  attitude  of 
the  party  is  right  it  can  trust  the  people  to 
treat  it  fairly. 

The  Republican  party  can  be  depended  uiK)n 
to  deal  honestly  and  effectively  with  the 
problem  of  trusts  if  it  is  permitted  to  express 
its  convictions. 

Lansing,  Mich. 


The  Deferment  of  Old  Age. 

By  W.  Ainslie  Hollis,  M.D.  ;  F.R.C.P., 

Physician  to  the  Sussex  County  Hospital,  England. 


"  EvEBY  man  desires  to  live  long,  but  no 
ujan  would  be  old,"  wrote  Jonathan  Swift 
about  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  and  the 
sentiment  is  as  popular  now  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  as  it  was  then.  Whether  the 
wish  in  this  case  has  been  father  to  more 
than  the  thought,  and  a  parental  yearning 
had  subsequently  induced  in  the  children 
such  bodily  modification  as  is  requisite  to 
lengthen  the  duration  of  their  youthfulaess, 
or  whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  I 
shall  show  in  the  following  paper  that  we 
do  live,  not  only  longer  lives  than  our  for- 
bears did  but  also  younger  lives  as  well,  and 
furthermore  that  these  changes  in  the  social 
details  of  a  man's  life  are  apparently  pro- 
gressive. 

The  relation  of  the  length  of  youthfulness, 
which  ceases  with  growth,  to  length  of  life 
varies  greatly  in  different  animals.  Flour- 
ens,  in  his  work  on  Human  Longevity, 
makes  the  ratio  of  length  of  growth  to  length 
of  life,  in  a  mammal,  as  1  to  5.  Buffon  had 
previously  estimated  it  as  1  to  7;  in  neither 
case  were  the  data  whence  these  conclusions 
were  drawn  sufficiently  numerous  or  trust- 
worthy to  make  them  generally  acceptable. 
Through  the  kindness  of  several  correspond- 
ents, interested  in  the  breeding  and  rearing 
of  various  kinds  of  domestic  mammals,  I  am 


enabled  to  publish  in  the  pages  of  The  Inde- 
pendent some  new  and  important  facts 
bearing  upon  this  subject.  Among  domestic 
mammals  the  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  short- 
est lived  species  pass  the  smallest  fraction 
of  their  lifetime  in  growth  and  development, 
in  other  words,  in  adolescence.  For  instance, 
the  domestic  mouse,  which  is  fully  matured 
about  three  months  after  birth,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  live  fifteen  times  that  period  as  an 
adult.  Man  on  the  other  hand,  whose  growth 
is  not  usually  completed  until  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  by  the  union  of  the  epiphysis  of 
the  collar-bone  to  its  shaft,  can  only  hope  to 
live  about  twice  that  period  as  an  adult 
even  under  favorable  conditions.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  length  of  adolescence  also 
varies  in  different  breeds  of  the  same  species; 
and  as  a  rule  those  breeds  which  have  the 
longest  duration  of  youthfulness  are  also 
the  longest  lived  varieties.  Highland  and 
Welsh  cattle,  mountain  Scotch  and  moun- 
tain Welsh  sheep,  Arab  horses  and  Angora 
rabbits  are  all  of  them  slowly  growing 
breeds,  and  they  are  apparently  long-lived 
varieties.  By  artificial  selection  man  has 
shortened  the  adolescence  of  some  breeds, 
such  as  Herefords  and  Shorthorns,  among 
cattle.  Oxfords  and  Hampshires  among 
sheep,  Middlewhite  pigs,   Dutch  and  Polish 
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rabbits.  As  these  animals  form  an  impor- 
tant portion  of  our  food  supply,  stoclv  keep 
ers  find  it  to  their  interest  to  rear  those 
kinds  which  quickly  become  ready  for  the 
market;  and  my  informants  are  generally  of 
opinion  that  these  breeds  are  the  shortest 
lived.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  as 
regards  domestic  animals  the  duration  of 
youthfulness  is  largely  dependent  on  arti- 
ficial selection,  and  that  pure  blooded  va- 
rieties of  the  same  stock  may  differ  greatly 
in  this  respect  from  each  other.  Moreover, 
there  is  presumptive  evidence,  founded  on 
i;he  experience  of  the  breeders  and  rearers  of 
such  stock,  that  the  shortest  lived  breeds  are 
those  which  complete  their  growth  most 
quickly. 

The  position   which   man   occupies   in   the 
animal   world  is  an  exceptional   one.    It  is 
a  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry  whether  or 
no  the  same  law  applies  to  him.    There  is  no 
'doubt   that   the   older   anatomists   have   re- 
'Corded  cases  where  the  osseous  union  of  the 
■epiphyses  to  their  respective  long  bones  has 
been  found  by  actual  dissection  to  have  been 
greatly  delayed.      One    of    the    most    note- 
worthy is  that  of  a  man  aged  27  years,  in 
•whose  skeleton  Otto  observed  all  the  epiphy- 
•ses  to  be  separate.    (South's   "  Pathological 
Anatomy,"  page  126.)    A  skeleton  so  incom- 
pletely ossified    could  not  have  finished  its 
growth  for  another  ten  or  twelve  years;  had 
the  man  lived,  he  might  truthfully  have  posed 
as  a  youth  when  he  was  on  the  verge  of  forty! 
Yet,    notwithstanding   this   and   other   well- 
-known instances  of  retarded  growth,  the  true 
significance  of  the  lengthening  of  the  adol- 
-escent  period  disclosed  in  this  manner  was 
apparently  overlooked;  and  we  still  find  that, 
just  as  the  law  of  Great  Britain  fixes  the 
limit  of  legal  infancy  at  the  age  of  21,  so  our 
medical  pundits  have  assigned  the  age  of  25 
years     as    the    date    of    the    completion    of 
growth  by  the  union  of  the  last  remaining 
epiphyses  of  the  shoulder  girdle  to  their  long 
bones.    This   date    is    only   an   approximate 
one.    Thanks  to  Professor  Rontgen  we  can, 
if  necessary,  watch  the  progressive  changes 
in   a   growing   bone   day   by   day,    and   can 
record  them.    By  such  means  I  have  found  a 
•difference  of  upward  of  three  years  in  the 
:age  at  which  osseous  union  is  effected  in  a 
•similar  hone.    The  skiagrams  recently  pub- 


lished l)y  Mr.  .John  Poland  in  liis  work  on 
"  Traumatic  Separation  of  tlie  Epiphy.ses " 
confirms  this  observation  by  other  instances 
of  like  purport.  It  may  therefore  be  ac- 
cepted as  true  that  human  skeletal  growth 
i.s  variable  in  duration.  And,  moreover,  vari- 
ability is  even  observable  in  the  growth  of 
individuals  of  the  same  race. 

Incompleteness  of  bony  growth  implies  a 
corresponding  incompleteness  in  the  growth 
of  the  soft  structures  surrounding  or  closely 
connected     with     their     osseous     supports. 
Slowly  maturing  children  are  usually  back- 
ward in  intelligence.    Their  brains  are  less 
receptive  than  the  average  child's  brain  of 
the  same  age.    Any  system  of  primary  edu- 
cation founded  upon  a  series  of  fixed  age- 
standards,   as   our   English   system   for   the 
most  part  is,  may  seriously  imperil  a  child's 
health     and    may    permanently    injure   his 
brain  by  overtaxing  it  too  early  in  life.   Many 
a    promising    scholar    has    been    doubtless 
spoiled  by  this  system.    An  expert  can  now 
so  readily  ascertain  by  skiagrams  whether 
the  backwardness  of  a  child  is  due  to  lazi- 
ness or  to  unduly  retarded  growth  that  in 
all   cases  of  doubt  recourse   to   his  opinion 
ought  to  be  made  obligatory  on  teachers  and 
others  concerned  with  the  care  of  the  young. 
Hitherto  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  percentage  of  slowly  de- 
veloping young  people  amongst  us;  I  shall 
now  show  by  taking  the  figures  published  by 
the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths  and 
Marriages  in  England  and  Wales  that  so  far 
at  all  events  as  these  countries  are  concerned 
the  proportion  of  slowly  developing  adoles- 
cents   to   the   whole   population   is   progres- 
sively increasing.    In  the  fifty-ninth  annual 
report  there  are  series  of  tables  dealing  with 
the   marriage  age.    We  can  ascertain   from 
them  that  the  mean  marriage  age  of  spin- 
sters under  40  has  risen  from  21.9  years  in 
1885    to  23.8  years  in  1896.      The  average 
marriage    age    of   bachelors    showed    mean- 
while during  the  same  period  evidences  of  a 
still  more  remarkable  increase.    However,  it 
is  with  the  spinsters  that  I  am  mostly  con- 
cerned in  the  present  instance.      No  satis- 
factory explanation  until  now  has  been  of- 
fered of  this  tendency  of  children  to  defer 
their  marriage  to  a  later  age  than  was  cus- 
tomary with  their  parents.      For  we  must 
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ilisiniss  !is  uiii)rv)V('ii  the  statciiicnt  that  it  is 
•' lar.^ol.v  a  inattcr  of  brisid  and  cheese";  in 
other  AvoiNls  that  the  present  generation  is 
less  improvident  than  its  immediate  pred- 
ecessor was.  Indeed  those  classes  to  whom 
the  price  of  a  two-cent  roll  and  a  chnnk  of 
cheese  is  of  most  i)ecnniary  interest  are  jnst 
those  which  are  tlie  least  likely  to  defer  a 
marria.ue  from  motives  of  thrift.  The  fact 
that  the  birtli  rate  is  highest  wlu're  tlie  pop- 
ulation is  densest  confirms  the  truth  of  tliis 
statement,  as  will  be  subsequently  seen.  The 
deferment  of  the  marriage  age  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  the  duration  of  adoles- 
cence of  the  bulk  of  the  English  people  is 
more  prolonged  than  it  formerly  was. 

There  are  other  tokens  that  this  is  the  true 
interpretation  of  these  significant  facts.  Co- 
incideutly  with  the  deferment  of  the  mar- 
riage age  statisticians  haA^e  of  late  years  re- 
marked Avitli  anxiety  that  the  birth  rate  is 
also  progressively  diminishing.  Some  have 
ascribed  the  diminution  to  lessened  fertility; 
others  consider  it  to  be  due  to  "  a  voluntary 
curtailment  of  the  family  by  artificial 
means  "  ;  Avhilst  a  few  follow  Herbert  Spen- 
cer by  arguing  "  that  individual  evolution  is 
in  antagonism  to  the  procreative  faculty." 
Altho  some  of  these  reasons  may  sufticiently 
account  for  the  excessive  decline  in  the 
birth  rate  in  a  neighboring  country,  so  far  as 
the  statistics  of  England  and  Wales  are  con- 
cerned none  of  these  conjectures  have  any 
weight.  If  other  conditions  of  life  remain 
the  same  a  diminishing  birth  rate  is  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  a  lengthening  youth- 
fulness.  For  the  deferment  of  the  marriage 
age  of  spinsters  will  certainly  prolong  that 
range  of  time,  extending  from  a  woman's 
birth  to  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  the  scien- 
tific definition  of  a  generation.  Consequently 
in  any  given  period  of  time  of  sufficient 
length  there  will  be  fcAver  of  the  longer  gen- 
erations than  of  the  shorter  ones.  In  the 
present  case  the  birth  rate  of  England  and 
AVales  has  diminished  from  31.4  the  thousand 
in  1887  to  29.4  in  1898.  We  observe  that  the 
ratio  of  the  marriage  age  of  spinsters  under 
forty  years  of  age  in  1897  to  tliat  of  188G  is 
as  1.087  to  1.  This  of  itself  would  make  the 
ratio  of  the  birth  rate  in  1887  to  that  in  1898 
approximately  as  1.087  to  1.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  find  the  ratio  is  as  1.0G8  to  1.    The 


(■(;nii)arison  of  these  rat ios  shows  ( 1 1  that  tiu> 
(lcf;'nnent  of  tlie  niariMage  age  and  the  con- 
se(pient  h^iigihcning  of  a  generation  play  by 
far  the  greatest  part  in  decreasing  the  birth 
rate;  and  (2)  that  other  causes  together  act 
against  this  decrL^ase,  making  it  less  than  it 
()tlicrwis<>  would  be  witliout  them. 

The  population  of  (ireat  Britain  is  for  the 
most  part  an  amalgamation  of  many  breeds: 
and  it  happily  possess{?s  few  promini'nt  racial 
characters.  In  all  large  towns,  however, 
there  is  a  si'ction  of  the  inhabitants  mainly 
recruited  from  the  failures,  the  ne'er-do 
wells,  and  the  debauchees  of  other  classes 
A\  ho  herd  together  in  ill-ventilated  and  over- 
crowded, slums.  Stunted  in  their  growth  and 
precocious  in  their  minds,  the  children  form 
a  breed  of  themselves,  and  supply  inmates 
for  our  penitentiaries  and  our  infirmaries,  a 
constant  source  of  anxietj^  to  philanthropists. 
By  degraded  social  and  domestic  habits 
these  people  contract  alliances  with  the  op- 
posite sex  at  an  early  age.  Their  shortened 
adolescence,  entailing  as  it  does  a  high  birtli 
rate,  renders  the  decrease  in  the  rate  less  no- 
ticeable than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
In  aristocratic  England  we  have  other 
fringes  of  society,  wdierein  j^outhful  precoc- 
ity is  fostered  and  adolescence  curtailed  by 
early  and  exclusive  marriages  between  kin- 
folk.  These  social  variants  together  tend  bj' 
their  somewhat  similar  habits  to  neutralize 
the  lowering  effect  of  the  prolonged  adoles- 
cence of  the  bulk  of  the  population  on  the 
birth  rate. 

Since,  as  I  have  already  stated,  amongst 
domestic  animals  the  longest  lived  varieties 
are,  as  a  ''ule,  the  slowest  to  mature,  we 
ought  to  exi)ect  from  analogy  some  evi- 
dences of  man's  increasing  longevity,  if  the 
progressive  expansion  of  his  adolescent 
period  is  a  genuine  factor  of  modern  civilized 
life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  "  middle 
arch  of  life  "  has  during  the  past  half  cen- 
tury risen  from  a  little  over  forty  years  to 
about  tiftj'  years.  Much  of  this  improve- 
ment is  due  to  modern  sanitation  and  the 
lessened  death  rate  from  preventable  disease 
consequent  thereon.  AVe  now  know  that 
many  common  tokens  of  old  age,  as  for  in- 
stance, joint-stiffness,  loss  of  teeth  and  bald- 
ness, are  due  mainlj'  to  the  operations  of 
noxious  microbes,  and  as  such  may  occur  al- 
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most  Jit  any  age.  Strict  personal  cleanliness 
and  healthy  surroundings  will  go  far  to 
check  their  introduction  into  our  bodies.  Yet 
nltho  we  admit  that  sanitation  has  both  im- 
proved the  expectation  of  life  among  the 
young  and  the  middle  aged,  and  has  also 
diminished  the  signs  of  decrepitude  amongst 
the  old  people,  there  nevertheless  remains  the 
remarkable  fact  that  our  veterans  show  by 
their  daily  work  in  many  cases,  not  merely 
a  freedom  from  the  common  ailments  of 
senility,  but  a  retention  of  youthful  buoyancy 
and  energy  sufficient  to  uphold  a  distin- 
guished reputation,  despite  the  active  compe- 
tition of  younger  men.  Of  all  old  time  mu- 
sicians from  Bach  to  Rossini  few  reached 
the  age  of  seventy  years;  Verdi  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year  still  fills  the  world  with  tuneful 
melody.  Few  Popes  have  lived  so  long  as 
Leo  Xni.  None  have  equaled  him  at  eighty- 
seven  in  energy  and  determination  of  char- 
acter. Among  scientists  we  have  still  with 
us  Paget,  Kelvin,  Lister,  Virchow,  Becquerel 
nnd  many  others,  doing  good  work  and  with 


whom  in  many  cases  four  score  years  have 
failed  to  quench  the  hidden  fire  of  eloquence. 
We  can  hardly  match  in  the  ballads  of  by- 
gone generations  the  verses  of  an  octogen- 
arian Whittier,  a  Tennyson,  or  a  Holmes, 
poets  whose  deaths  the  world  still  mourns. 
I  need  not  multiply  examples.  Our  old  peo- 
ple are  admittedly  more  youthful  and  take 
a  more  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  life 
than  their  forbears  did  at  the  same  age. 
Coincidently,  then,  with  the  prolongation  of 
man's  adolescence  we  find  a  lessened  birth 
rate  and  indications  of  the  progressive  de- 
ferment of  the  attributes  of  senility.  And 
altho  our  lives  do  not  lengthen  so  rapidly  as 
our  youthfulness  expands,  yet  we  may 
reasonably  expect  our  children  to  live  longer 
than  we  do.  This  is  not,  however,  the  chief 
result  to  be  anticipated  from  these  changed 
racial  conditions.  The  one  of  far  more  im- 
portance to  the  individual  and  to  the  nation 
will  be  that  our  children's  children  will  re- 
tain "  the  rose  of  youth  "  unfaded  far  longer 
than  we  may  hope  to  now. 

Hove,  Sussex,  England 


The    Red    Cross    Work    in    Cuba    and    the 

Phihppines. 


By  Clara  Barton, 


President  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross 


When  the  Red  Cross  was  first  called  to 
Cuba  in  January,  1898,  in  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  relief 
to  the  sick  and  starving  people  of  the  is- 
land— the  *'  reconcentrados,"  who  by  Span- 
ish military  order  had  been  concentrated  in 
the  cities.  Scarcelj^  was  the  work  of  relief 
begun  when  friendly  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  were  severed,  and 
the  President,  through  Consul  General  Lee, 
ordered  all  Americans  to  retire  from  Cuba. 
But  shortly  after,  at  the  instance  of  the 
State  Department,  the  Red  Cross  proceeded 
to  Key  West  and  took  charge  of  the  steam- 
ship "  State  of  Texas,"  loaded  with  hospital 
supplies,  clothing  and  food,  which  had  been 


so  generously  contributed  by  the  American 
people  to  the  sufferers  in  Cuba. 

The  dtory  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Red  Cross  in  the  war  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  repetition  here.  With  the  fall 
of  Santiago  and  the  conclusion  of  re- 
lief work  on  that  part  of  the  island,  the  Red 
Cross  sailed  for  Havana,  with  the  hope  of 
carrying  relief  to  the  destitute  people  of  the 
Western  provinces.  But  American  authority 
had  not  yet  been  established  there,  and,  on 
finding  that  the  supplies  could  not  be  landed, 
they  were  obliged  to  withdraw.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  Red  Cross,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  President  McKinley,  the  War  De- 
partment and  General  Brooke,  Military 
Governor  of  Cuba,  is  ^oing  back  to  Efavana 
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to  take  up  the  relief  work  begun  so  long  ago. 
Already  a  Red  Cross  expedition,  headed  by 
Dr.  Alexander  Kent,  Dr.  .T.  B.  Hubbell,  C. 
H.  H.  Cottrell  and  W.  S.  Warner,  has  safely 
reached  Havana,  where  the  party  was  joined 
by  Dr.  J.  B.  Sollosso,  the  Cuban  physician 
on  the  Red  Cross  staff.  Over  150  tons  of 
supplies  have  been  landed,  and  the  emer- 
gency hospital  at  Havana  is  ready  to  open. 
Nurses  have  been  cabled  for,  and  six  left  the 
Red  Cross  headquarters,  in  Washington, 
Tuesday  morning  (the  28th),  going  by  way 
of  Miami.  The  building,  in  which  the  emer- 
gency hospital  has  been  established,  was  se- 
lected by  Dr.  Sollosso  who,  when  it  became 
known  that  the  Red  Cross  was  to  return 
to  Cuba,  was  instructed  to  find  a  suit- 
able building  in  the  "  Cerro,"  which  is 
the  highest  part  of  the  city  of  Havana,  in 
fact,  in  the  suburbs.  Letters  from  the  Red 
Cross  expedition  say  that  the  building  which 
the  doctor  selected  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
vicinity,  a  large  place  with  a  tropical  garden 
attached,  and  with  accommodations  for  150 
patients.  Connected  with  this  emergency 
hospital  will  be  a  large  free  dispensary  for 
the  poor  people.  All  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  Cuba  will  be  of  a  hospital  nature— 
to  shelter  the  homeless,  particularly  the 
women  and  children — and  plans  have  al- 
ready been  drawn  and  approved  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  in  the  suburbs  of 
Havana,  which  will  first  be  conducted  as  a 
hospital  for  children  and  afterward  be  con- 
verted into  a  permanent  home  for  orphan 
children;  this  building  will  accommodate 
over  1,000.  As  the  operations  of  the  Red 
Cross  will  be  under  the  protection  and  super- 
vision of  the  military  government  estab- 
lished in  Cuba,  orders  have  been  issued  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  the  Col- 
lector of  Customs  at  Havana  to  admit  free 
of  duty  medicine  and  all  supplies  shipped  by 
the  Red  Cross  for  hospital  use. 

This  extension  of  the  work  in  Cuba 
has  created  a  demand  for  additional  funds, 
and  an  effort  is  now  on  foot  to  secure  sub- 
scriptions and  establish  depots  of  supplies, 
where  food,  clothing  and  money  will  be  re- 
ceived and  shipped  to  the  point  where  most 
needed.  Louisiana  Red  Cross  has  been  ap- 
pointed receiving  and  forwarding  agent  at 
New  Orleans,  and  will  care  for  and  ship  to 


Cuba  all  packages  that  may  be  conveniently 
sent  to  that  port.  All  the  numerous  auxil- 
iary societies  of  the  Red  Cross  have  been 
asked  to  help  in  the  present  mission  to  Cuba, 
and  in  the  list  of  articles  most  needed  on  the 
island  should  be  mentioned,  besides  money — 
the  need  of  which  always  goes  without  say- 
ing—medicines, cereals  of  all  kinds,  especially 
rice;  dried  and  evaporated  fruits,  which  are 
always  very  useful;  canned  goods,  condensed 
milk,  malted  milk  and  evaporated  cream; 
general  groceries,  pilot  bread  and  soda 
crackers,  and,  most  important  of  all,  dry  salt 
pork,  bacon  and  codfish.  A  special  appeal 
has  been  made  by  General  Brooke  for  cloth- 
ing for  the  women  and  children,  whose  con- 
dition is  worse  than  pitiable.  It  is  suggested 
that  goods  in  the  piece  be  sent  in  order  to 
give  employment  to  the  Cuban  women  who 
are  able  to  work,  and  in  this  connection  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  only  light  materials  are 
needed— such  as  ginghams,  cambrics,  muslin, 
percales  and  light  weight  flannel.  There  is  a 
great  need  also  of  hospital  shirts  and 
pajamas. 

In  sending  contributions  for  the  relief  work 
in  Cuba  everything  should  be  directed  to  the 
National  Red  Cross  Headquarters,  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  hospital  proposed  for  the  care  of  civil- 
ians and  Americans  on  the  island,  in  case  of 
fever  or  any  serious  illness,  will  receive  the 
attention  of  the  Red  Cross  as  soon  as  this 
emergency  work  is  organized,  but  first  and 
foremost  their  services  must  be  given  to  the 
sick,  homeless  and  starving  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  smaller  towns. 

In  the  Philippines  the  hospital  work  has,  up 
to  the  present  time,  been  effectively  carried 
on  by  the  Red  Cross  of  California,  Oregon, 
Nevada  and  other  States  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 
But  now,  on  account  of  the  approach  of  the 
rainy  season  in  the  tropics  and  the  aggressive 
campaign  being  conducted  there,  the  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  is  sending  out  from  head- 
quarters more  supplies  and  additional  repre- 
sentatives to  co-operate  with  the  force  al- 
ready there  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
wounded.  General  Bennett,  who  has  been  in 
Porto  Rico  in  charge  of  the  Red  Cross  work, 
has  been  recalled,  and  will  go  out  at  once  to 
the  Philippines  by  way  of  San  Francisco. 

In  commencing  this  closing  Cuban  work 
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and    incrcasintx    lh(^    lios])!!?!!    slafC     in     the  whidi  its  poworfiil  aiitoniatio  and  niunifir-ont 

riiilippiiu's  tlio  Kod  Cross  j;ivos  its  hourt-fclt  inacliincry  was  not  adapted,  has,  throu^'li  its 

thanks,  not  only  to  tlio  people  of  onr  country,  j^reat.  humane  head,  niaj,'naniniously  turned 

wliose  cliarily  laiows  no  bounds,  ])ut    to  the  to  its  II(m1  Cross  for  tlie  serviee  which  prop- 

(Jovernnient  whieh,  seeinj;-  this  need  for  the  erly  belonj^s  to  it  to  peifoiiii. 

relief   of   a    class   of   sufferin.c:   humanity   to  Washington   d.  c. 


British   Imperialism, 

By  Justin  McCarthy,   M.P. 


All  that  has  happened  in  our  political  life 
here  since  I  wrote  to  you  last  only  tends  to 
justify  the  explanation  which  I  gave  to 
your  readers  as  to  the  true  causes  of  ditTer- 
ence  in  the  English  Liberal  party.  I  told 
your  readers  from  the  first  that  these  differ- 
ences arise  out  of  the  question  concerning 
what  is  called  a  "  spirited  foreign  policy." 
"  The  spirited  foreign  policy "  means,  in 
fact,  extension  of  empire  and  a  readiness  to 
undertake  foreign  war,  if  need  be,  on  behalf 
of  that  purpose.  Sopae  members  of  the  Lib- 
eral party  are  opposed  to  the  (]uest  after  ex- 
tended empire,  and  to  any  war  which  is  not 
called  for  by  the  need  of  national  defense. 
These  men  are  contemptuously  described  by 
their  opponents  as  "  Little  Englanders." 
The  opponents  are  ready  to  go  into  rivalry 
with  the  Conservative  party,  the  party  of  the 
Government,  for  what  thej^  proclaim  to  be 
an  "  Imperial  Policy,"  and  they  are  described 
l)y  their  adversaries  as  "  Jingoes."  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt  and  John  Morley  broke  away 
from  their  Imperialistic  colleagues  because 
they  could  not,  and  would  not,  sanction  the 
craving  for  extension  of  em])ire.  Sir  AVil- 
liam  Harcourt  resigned  the  leadership  of  the 
Liberal  fiarty  in  the  House  of  Commons  and, 
as  your  readers  are  aware,  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  was  elected  leader  in  his 
place.  Since  I  wrote  to  you,  liowever,  John 
Morley  brought  forward  a  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  distinctly  raised 
the  whole  question,  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  to  the  consternation  of  most  of 
his  followers,  supported  Mr.  ]Morley"s  mo- 
tion. The  motion  was  lost,  of  course,  by  a 
large  majority,  for  it  Avas  opposed  by  all  the 
followers  of  the  Government   and  by   most 


of  the  Liberals,  but  it  had  at  least  the  effect 
of  making  it  known  to  the  country  that, 
altho  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  does 
not  acknowledge  himself  to  be  a  Little  Eug- 
lander,  he  is  determined  that  he  will  not  en- 
courage the  Jingoes.  I  hope  that  his  example 
Avill  strengthen  the  Liberals  in  Parliament 
and  all  over  the  country  Avho  deplore  the  re- 
action toward  the  sort  of  policy  which  found 
favor  in  the  days  of  Lord  Palmerston.  I 
feel  well  convinced  that  if  the  intelligence 
and  the  heart  of  the  country  could  be  ap- 
pealed to  directly  on  the  question,  the  great 
majority  of  English  Liberals  would  go  with 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  John  Morley.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  we  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  war 
with  France,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  we 
seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  war  with 
Russia,  and  at  each  time  the  crisis  arose  out 
of  some  dispute  about  which  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Englishmeu  know  nothing  and  care 
nothing.  I  am  satisfied  that  not  one  English- 
man in  ten  thousand  knows  anything  about 
the  merits  of  the  dispute  with  Russia  in  re- 
gard to  a  Chinese  railway,  or  could  be  got  to 
feel  the  slightest  interest  in  the  merits  of  the 
controversy.  There  seems  to  me  something 
profoundly  melancholy  and  even  terrible  in 
the  thought  that  a  people  might  thus  be  com- 
mitted to  a  great  war  with  a  foreign  power 
about  some  question  of  which  the  nation  has 
no  knoAvledge,  and  in  which  its  direct  inter- 
ests are  nowise  concerned.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  John  Morley  stood  up  man- 
fully against  the  policy  which  would  ruu 
such  risks  and  commit  the  Empire  to  such 
responsibilities,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  they 
have  now  the  support  of  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
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boll-Baniiernian.  I  am  much  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  dispnte  with  Itnssia  mi^iit 
have  led  to  an  actnal  (inarrcl  if  it  were  not 
for  the  personal  influence  ot  the  Czar,  who 
was  determined  that  his  proposals  for  Inter- 
national I'eace  should  not  be  blighted  in 
their  very  birth  by  persistence  in  such  a  pol- 
icy. I  was  talkini>-  the  other  day  with  a  dis- 
tintiuished  English  soldier,  who  has  served 
his  country  in  many  a  great  campaign  and 
who  assured  me  that  he  knows  the  Czar 
well,  that  he  believes  him  to  be  absolutely 
sincere  in  his  desire  for  Peace,  and  that  he 
regards  him  as  the  verj^  model  of  a  Christian 
gentleman.  So  far  as  I  haVe  any  means  of 
judging,  the  recent  passion  in  England  for 
what  is  called  "  a  spirited  foreign  policy  " 
does  not  arise  with  the  army.  It  is  of 
political  birth  altogether,  and  comes  for  the 
most  part  out  of  a  vague  kind  of  reaction 
against  Gladstone's  policy  of  peace  and  a 
sort  of  desire  to  prove  to  our  neighbors  that 
England  can  fight  now^  as  well  as  ever  she 
did,  and  a  yearning  among  certain  sections 
of  Liberals  to  make  it  known  that  it  is  not 
the  Conservatives  alone  wiio  are  ready  to  go 
to  war  for  the  extension  of  the  Empire.  I 
wait  in  hope  that  this  passion  may  soon  cool 
down  and  that  English  statesmen  of  all  or- 
ders may  agree  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  England  has  pressing  interests  to  look 
after  nearer  home  than  the  Nile  A^alley  or 
the  coveted  territories  in  China. 

Most  of  us  here  are  greatly  delighted  at 
the  election  of  young  Charles  Phillips  Trevel- 
yan  to  tlie  House  of  Commons.  Charles 
Trevelyan  is  the  son  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
who  held  a  high  position  in  Parliament  for 
a  great  manj^  years,  occupicnl  ottice  several 
times  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  but  lately  re- 
tired from  the  House  of  Commons  in  order 
that  he  might  have  time  to  pursue  the  liter- 
ally career  which  he  loves  so  well,  and  in 
which  he  has  won  so  much  distinction.  His 
son,  Charles  Trevelyan,  w'as  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  a  I*arliamentary  seat  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
enters  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  only 
in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  and  is  a  young  man 
of  charming  manners  and  brilliant  promise. 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  must  feel  proud,  in- 
deed, to  see  so  splendid  a  Liberal  victory 
won  by  his  son,  for  the  election  show^ed  an 


immense  gain  to  the  Liberal  majority  in  the 
constituency,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
h(^  must  feel  a  pang  of  regret  when  he  re- 
UHMubers  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  in- 
troduce his  son  personally  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  As  most  of  your  readers  are 
probably  aware  a  newly  elected  member  ot 
Parliament  has,  except  in  the  case  of  a  Gen- 
eral Election,  to  be  introduced  to  the  House 
by  two  men  who  are  already  members.  It  is 
usual  that  when  the  father  of  the  newly 
elected  member  has  himself  a  seat  in  the 
House  the  father  shall  be  one  of  the  two 
members  who  introduce  the  newcomer. 
Naturally  the  fatlier  feels  a  proud  man  on 
the  day  wiien  he  thus  introduces  his  son  to 
Parliamentary  life.  I  have  gone  through 
the  ceremonial  myself,  and  I  know  how  one 
feels  wiien  he  thus  introduces  his  son,  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  my  friend  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  must  feel  a  pang  of  regret 
that  he  has  cut  himself  off  from  such  an 
opportunity.  We  all  miss  Sir  George  Trevel- 
yan from  the  Housp  of  Commons,  and.  altho 
I  can  thoroughly  understand  his  increasing 
desire  to  devote  himself  to  his  literary  stud- 
ies, I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  all  the  poorer  for  the  loss  of 
so  picturesque  a  Parliamentary  figure,  so 
cultivated  a  scholar,  so  eloquent  a  speaker, 
so  earnest  a  reformer,  so  genial  a  companion. 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  only  just  published 
his  "  History  of  the  American  Revolution." 
This  is  the  book  which  was  begun  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  '*  Early  Years  of  Charles 
James  Eox."  Trev(4yan  was  urged  by  all 
his  friends  to  go  on  with  the  work  and  make 
it  a  complete  biography  of  the  great  English 
statesman  and  orator.  I  remember  walking 
up  and  down  Piccadilly  with  him  one  day 
many  years  ago  at  a  time  when  he  was  just 
about  to  take  office  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
urging  liim  strongly  not  to  take  office,  but  to 
remain  a  i)rivate  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  to  finish  his  life  of  Fox.  I  re- 
member saying  to  him  at  the  moment  that 
I  Avas  very  sorry  there  was  not  some  means 
oTobtaining  an  injunction  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery  restraining  him  from  taking  office 
and  compelling  him  to  finish  his  work. 
Much  more  lately  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
on  with  the  book,  but  he  found  that  the  most 
important    years   of    Fox's    career    were    so 
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completely  bouud  up  with  the  history  of 
your  American  Revolution  that  he  gave  us 
the  book  in  its  present  form,  and  with  its 
present  title,  and  he  hopes  to  finish  the 
wliole  bi()j?rnphy  later  on. 

I  have  been  reading  with  the  deepest  inter- 
est the  volume  published  by  my  friend,  Wil- 
liam Michael  Rossetti,  containing  the  letters 
of  his  brother,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  of 
John  Ruskin,  Ford  Madox  Brown  and 
others.  I  can  cordially  recommend  the  book 
to  my  American  readers.  It  gives  in  the 
most  simple  and  literal  form,  by  the  pen 
touches  of  the  men  themselves,  the  most  de- 
lightful, wonderful  pictures  of  that  artistic 
Bohemia,  in  which  Pre-Rapliaelitism  was 
born,  and  grew  and  sti'uggled  and  flourished 
some  forty  years  ago.  I  knew  most  of  the 
men  who  are  spoken  of  frequently  in  those 
letters.  Madox  Brown  and  William  Ailing- 
ham  I  knew  intimately.  William  Rossetti  is, 
and  ahvays  has  been,  among  my  most  val- 
ued friends.  The  character  of  John  Ruskin 
comes  out  exquisitely  in  these  letters.  The 
man  seems  all  generous  and  devoted  friend- 
ship, quick  to  discern  the  genius  of  others, 
untiring  in  his  resolve  to  help  them  on  their 
way  to  success,  finding  no  pleasure  like  that 
of  being  generous  to  his  friends,  refusing 
even  gratitude  on  the  ground  that  nothing 
was  due  to  him  for  merely  doing  himself  a 
pleasure.  I  never  had  any  real  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  John  Ruskin.      Much  as  I 


admired  his  genius  and  his  enchanting  style 
I  did  not  feel  personally  drawn  to  him.      1 
was  always  mixed  up  in  political  questions, 
and  Ruskin,  whenever  he  took  any  part  in 
political   matters   at   all,    was   generally   an 
impassioned  votary  of  what  seemed  to  me 
the  wrong  side.      Such  was  his  attitude,  at 
least  so  it  seemed  to  me,  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  slavery  and  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican War.    All  the  more  gladly  do  I  acknowl- 
edge  that   these   recently   published   letters 
show  him  as  a  man  of  the  most  unselfish 
purposes,  the  most  unstinted  generosity,  the 
truest  friend  to  his  friend.    Madox  Brown, 
too,  comes  out  nobly  in  these  letters,  but  that 
is  just  what  I  should  have  expected,  that  is 
just  as  I  knew  him.    I  never  knew  a  man 
with  a  nobler,  stronger,  sweeter  nature  than 
Ford  Madox  Brown.    Never  was  there  an  art- 
ist more  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  art,  and 
yet  he  was  one  of  the  few^  artists  I  have 
known  who  took  a  deep  and  constant  inter- 
est in  everything  that  related  to  the  political 
and  social  welfare  of  human  beings.    There 
never  was  a  great  political  or  social  struggle 
in  his  time    but  his  heart  was  in  it   and  he 
was  on  the  right  side.     Writing  of  William 
Rossetti's    book    reminds    me    that    I    have 
lately  been  reading  the  new  edition  of  Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton's  poem,  "  The  Coming  of 
Love,"  and  I  have  been  feeling  within  my- 
self the  coming  of  love  all  over  again  for  his 
most  charming  gypsy  heroine,  Rhona  Boswell. 

London,   England. 
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Forgiven. 

(Provengal.) 
By   Francis   Duncombe. 


Deep  in  the  wildwood's  waiting  hush    is  heard,     "  Home  to  thy  mate,  oh  mateless  one,  return ! 
Far-borne,  the  plaintive  note  of  one  lorn  bird  :      For  mateless  thou,  as  she  whom  thou  didst  spurn, 
"  Ah  me,  ah  me,  oh  my  poor  penitent !  And  oh,  thy  bleeding  breast  against  the  thorn  ! 
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"  Ah  me,  ah  me,  oh  my  poor  penitent !  " 

Rings   out   the   strange,    sweet    cry,    its    pathos 

blent 
With  hope  unending  and  with  deathless  love. 

With  hope  unending  and  with  deathless  love 

Calls  o'er  and  o'er  the  sad,  forsaken  dove  : 

"  Home  to  thy  mate,  oh  mateless  one,  return ! 


"  Thy  bleeding  breast  self -set  against  the  thorn, 
Thy  throbbing  heart  with  love  returning,  torn. 
Ah  me,  ah  me,  oh  my  poor  penitent ! 

"  Ah  me,  ah  me,  oh  my  poor  penitent !  " 
Silence.     Then,    hurtling    through    the   hush    is 

heard, 
On  love-pulsed  wings,  in  homing  sweep,  a  bird. 


The   Color  Value  in    Music. 


By  Emil  Sauer. 

[Hen-  Sauer,  who  is  now  on  an  extended  trip  in  this  country  giving?  concerts,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
pianists  of  modern  times.  A  characterization  of  his  style  was  given  by  Mr.  E  1.  Stevenson  in  The  Independent 
of  February  9th.] 


My  first  musical  instruction  was  derived 
from  my  mother,  who  was  a  disciple  and  an 
exponent  of  the  Deppe  school.  She  began 
musical  training  with  me  when  L  was  but 
five  years  old,  but  finding  this  age  too 
tender,  after  some  time,  allowed  two  addi- 
tional years  to  pass,  again  talcing  the  matter 
up  in  earnest  with  me  at  the  age  of  seven. 
In  1879,  when  sixteen,  I  began  studying  with 
Nicolai  Rubinstein,  with  whom  I  continued 
until  his  death  in  .1881,  and  for  two  years, 
viz.,  in  1884  and  1885,  I  was  a  pupil  of  Liszt. 

In  spite  of  statements  otherwise,  I  was 
never  a  pupil  of  Anton  Rubinstein,  altho  I 
was  in  close  personal  relations  with  him, 
met  him  frequently,  and  knew  him  well. 
Two  brothers  could  not  offer  greater  con- 
trasts. Anton  was  of  congenial  disposition 
and  with  much  intensity  of  feeling  would 
play  a  piece  of  music  thirty  times  and  each 
time  show  a  variation  according  to  his  mood, 
while  Nicolai  was  reflective  and  in  playing  a 
sonata  or  other  composition  showed  not  the 
slightest  variation,  no  matter  how  frequently 
repeated  the  execution  might  be.  Uniform- 
ity characterized  his  scores,  and  I  never 
knew  him  to  play  a  wrong  note. 

A  fine  distinction  existed  between  the  two, 
and  brothers  tho  they  were,  a  chicken  and  a 
pigeon  were  not  more  unlike  than  they. 
Nicolai  was  exceedingly  wide  in  his  musical 
acquaintance  and  range,  and  he  anticipated 
and  played  everything  in  Moscow  long  before 
the  music  became  known  in  Germany.  The 
reputation  of  Nicolai  Rubinstein  was  very 
great  and  in  some  respects  he  undoubtedly 
was  the  greatest  musician  of  the  century.  It 
M'as  counted  an  lionor  to  Have  played  with 
him,  as  most  of  tlie  best  artists  did.  Nicolai 
Rubinstein  stands  perhaps  as  the  chief 
apostle  of  the  school  of  pianism  which  sig- 
nifies the  absolute  and  mechanical  rendering 
of  a  musical  score  exactly  as  the  composer 
has  written  it  down,  but  which  does  not  now 
continue  in  favor  and  in  whose  doctrine  I 


personally    no    longer    believe.      Pianism    is 
thus  made  quite  too  narrow. 

Anton,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  called  the 
great  interpreter  of  music.  He  rendered  the 
written  score  as  it  appealed  to  him.  His 
was  not  of  necessity  the  composer's  concep- 
tion, but  the  musical  expression  that  came 
from  and  through  Anton's  keyboard  was  his 
interpretation  of  it.  The  interpretation 
might  vary  with  the  rendering  of  another 
artist,  just  as  in  dramatic  art  the  conception 
of  one  might  differ  from  that  of  another 
actor.  Thus  arises  the  flexibility  and  va- 
riety in  the  rendei'ing  of  an  old  favorite  like 
Schubert's  "  Erlking,"  or  a  Chopin  ballad, 
due  to  the  diverse  interpretation  of  various 
interpreters.  Thought,  imagination  and  feel- 
ing are  great  musical  elements,  and  from 
ray  standpoint  a  man  who  has  sixteen  hours 
of  daily  practice  and  who  is  perfect  as  to 
technic,  but  who  lacks  soul,  is  not  as  good  a 
musician  as  one  whose  practice  is  limited  to 
one  hour  a  day  and  whose  technical  finish  is 
less  perfect,  but  who  is  free  from  what  may 
be  called  musical  slavishness. 

I  may  truly  say  that  I  have  found  an  in- 
spiration in  art  that  has  greatly  aided  my 
music,  and  that  there  is  not  an  art  gallery 
in  all  Europe  that  I  have  not  seen  and  that 
i  do  not  love.  I  believe  that  I  have  learned 
more  from  painting  and  the  study  of  it  that 
is  of  benefit  to  me  than  I  derived  even  from 
Nicolai  Rubinstein,  great  as  is  my  debt  to 
him. 

Few  artists  are  equally  good  as  to  color 
and  form;  and  the  chief  present  lack  is  color. 
A  musician  must  liliewise  have  experience 
before  he  can  teach;  and  a  pianist,  to  convey 
musical  intelligence  to  an  audience,  must 
have  a  thousand  unconsidered  attributes. 
An  untraveled  player  will  not,  for  example, 
play  as  will  one  who  has  seen  and  known 
the  world.  ^Nlusic  is  the  grand  profession 
that  includes  love,  hate,  pathos,  grandeur, 
sublimity,   with   here   and   there  a   flash   of 
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color,  :\  <l;isli  oT  liuiiior  .-iikI  llic  siii.m11  tritlcs 
that  i::o  to  iiinkc  up  tlic  iuiriiioiiioiis  whole. 
Music  should  not  be  oltjcclivc  hut  r.-ithci- 
suhjcctivc. 

There  seems  to  nie  ever  to  be  ;i  hniiuony 
Ix^tween  ;irt  and  music,  and  I  worship  at  tin* 
shrine  of  Velasciue/.  who  appeals  to  me  as 
the  greatest  of  painters,  especially  in  tlu' 
matter  of  color;  and  the  two  that  come  after 
him  in  the  order  of  merit  are  Titian  and 
Rembrandt.  Velasquez  teaches  nit^  much. 
When  I  look  at  one  of  his  pictures,  as  I  have 
done  in  INIadrid,  and  see  there  ten  thousand 
shades  of  I)lack  and  gray,  he  shows  me  as 
nothing  elsi»  can  the  possibilities  of  color  sig- 
nificance and  gradation,  and  it  thus  be- 
comes possible  for  me  to  apply  something  of 
the  same  color  grades  to  music,  and  in  the 
interpretation  of  it  to  give  to  music  a  color 
value  that  it  were  impossible  to  obtain  other- 
wise. 

Music  does  not  signify  mere  sound;  the 
moment  you  go  beyond  the  beautiful  in  its 
rendering  it  becomes  pounding,  and  the 
charm  is  weakened  if  not  altogether  lost.  It 
is  not  needful  ahvays  to  give  to  i)i(tiiisfiim.o 
and  forte  their  full  contrasting  strength;  but 
it  is  important  that  the  musical  picture 
which  you  create  should  be  in  as  perfect 
harmony  as  one  of  Whistler's  paintings, 
while   something   should   always   be   left   in 


music  to  !lie  iinagiiiat ion.  1  have  played  in 
small  Russijiu  hamlets  l)efore  the  most  igno- 
rant peasants  and  liaxc  found  there  a  musi- 
cal a])|)i-eciation  that  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  tlie  most  cultured  American 
and  Europs'an  audiences,  the  difference  ])e- 
ing  that  the  i)easants  would  not  be  able  to 
Fay  irhi/  they  like<l  the  music,  while  in  the 
ether  cas(>  some  exi)lanation  might  l)e  given. 

All  audiences  feel  the  magic  intluence  of 
music,  in  Darkest  Russia  as  well  as  in  culti- 
vated America.  "NVlien  I  ])lay  I  know  my  in- 
strument as  a  jockey  knows  his  horse,  and 
there  must  be  sonu'thing  of  a  similar  har- 
mony bet^Acen  the  piano  and  myself.  It  is  a 
fact  tliat  1  not  only  see  the  whole  program 
before  me  as  I  play,  but  also  the  very  mu- 
sical expression  that  I  intend  to  render. 

The  future  American  musical  outlook  ap- 
pears to  me  full  of  hope  and  encouragement. 
The  over-critical  period  fortunately  has  not 
yet  been  reached,  and  I  hope  it  never  will, 
but  there  is  abundant  ai^preciation  for  good 
music,  well  interpreted  and  executed.  Th  i 
only  thing  that  I  regret  is  the  advertising- 
methods  that  seem  to  be  requisite  here,  as  I 
came  not  for  artistic  controversy  nor  to  claim 
superiority  over  any,  but  only  to  interpret  S!> 
far  as  in  me  lies  the  music  that  I  love  and 
lor  which  I  live. 

New  York  City 


What  the  Beef  Scandal  Teaches. 

By  Gen.   Geo.   W.   Wingate, 

Presid  NT  OF  National  Guard  Association  of  United  States 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  re- 
gard to  the  beef  furnished  to  our  soldiers 
in.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  A  clear  and  dis- 
passionate statement  of  the  facts  and  of  the 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  neverthe- 
less greatly  needed.  So  far  as  the  refrig- 
erated beef  was  concerned,  the  truth  prob- 
ably is  that  there  was  little,  if  any,  "  em- 
balming "  about  it.  Soldiers  generally  agree 
that  the  beef  itself  was  almost  universally 
good.  It  may  be  that  the  outside  of  it  was 
sometimes  covered  with  some  waxey  or 
chemical  preservative,  to  repel  the  flies  and 
perhaps  to  arrest  decay,   but  this   in  itself 


did  not  render  tlie  beef  unwholesome.  Where 
it  Avas  issued  to  the  troops  within  a  short 
time  after  being  taken  out  from  the  refrig- 
erator it  was  relished  and  was  nutiltious. 
It  is  self-evident,  however,  that  beef,  how- 
ever good,  cannot  be  taken  from  a  refrigera- 
tor and  exposed'  to  the  heat  of  a  tropical 
climate  for  more  than  a  few  hours  without 
becoming  putrid.  In  fact,  in  such  climates 
beef  must  be  consumed  within  twenty  hours 
after  it  is  killed,  which  is  the  reason  why  it 
is  usually  tough.  It  was  apparent  to  any 
reasonable  man,  whether  he  was  a  soldier 
or  not,  that  in  such  expeditious  as  the  one 
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hurriedly  dispatched  to  Santiago,  or  that 
more  dehberately  sent  to  l*orto  Kieo,  a  con- 
siderable period  must  necessarily  elapse  be- 
tween the  time  when  beef  could  be  tiiken 
from  a  refrigerator  and  wlien  it  could  be 
delivered  to  the  soldiers  in  tlie  field.  If  tlie 
distance  was  considerable  or  the  roads  bad 
this  time  would  be  so  great  that  the  meat 
would  not  keep.  It  was,  therefore,  a  great 
blunder  for  the  War  Department  to  under- 
take to  supply  our  armies  in  Cuba  or  Porto 
Rico  with  that  kind  of  beef,  even  if  every 
statement  in  regard  to  its  being  "  em- 
balmed "  be  rejected.  General  Eagan's  idea 
that  the  contractors  had  agreed  that  their 
beef  would  keep  three  days  (72  hours)  after 
it  was  delivered  from  the  refrigerator  was 
not  only  opposed  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract but  to  common  sense.  General  INliles, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  clearly  right  in  ask- 
ing that  the  troops  might  be  furnished  with 
beef  cattle  on  the  hoof,  wliich  could  follow 
the  army  over  any  road  and  which  woull 
keep  in  good  condition  on  the  luxuriant 
grasses  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  This  was 
the  system  pursued  in  our  Civil  War.  No 
one  has  yet  explained  why  it  was  abandoned 
for  the  experiment  of  furnishing  this  kind 
of  beef  to  places  in  the  tropics  where  it  had 
to  be  hauled  in  wagons  for  many  liours  over 
muddy  roads,  and  when  most  of  the  wagons 
required  to  move  it  promptly  had  to  be  left 
behind  for  want  of  water  transportation. 

The  matter  of  the  refrigerated  or  so-called 
"  embalmed  "  beef  is,  however,  of  very 
slight  consequence  compared  with  that  of 
the  canned  roast  beef.  The  use  of  that  beef 
as  an  army  ration  in  this  country,  at  least. 
was  new.  Otticer  after  officer  has  testified 
before  the  court  of  inquiry  that  they  never 
saw  it  so  issued  before  the  Cuban  campaign. 
It  is  true  that  the  navy  uses  it,  l)ut  the  fa- 
cilities on  slii[)l)oar(l  for  cai'ing  for  nnd  cook- 
ing food  are  so  different  and  so  superior  to 
those  of  an  army  in  the  field  that  no  com- 
parison can  justly  l)e  made  between  them. 
Moreover,  as  was  recently  stated  in  the 
Army  and  Nary  Journal,  the  belief  is  general 
in  the  navy  that  the  canned  beef  it  had 
lejected  on  inspection  was  afterward  sold  to 
the  army  and  accepted  by  it  without  inspec- 
tion. Re  this  as  it  may,  the  evidence  is  over- 
>\'helming  that  the  canned  roast  beef  which 


was  issued  to  the  army  was  i-epulsive  in  ap- 
pearance and  disagreeable  in  smell;  that 
it  was  not  only  witliout  nutrition,  but  made 
those  ill  who  ate  it.  As  one  witness  tersely 
stated,  "It  seemed  like  IjoIImI  rope."  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  says  in  his  testimony  that 
"  from  generals  to  privates  he  never  heard 
any  one  who  did  not  condemn  it  as  an  army 
ration."  Its  defects  appeared  on  the  voyage 
to  Santiago,  if  not  before.  It  was  then  so 
bad  that  the  men  would  not  touch  it,  and 
as  Governor  Roosevelt  says  in  his  article  in 
Scrihner's,  his  Rough  Riders,  Avho  certainly 
were  not  particular,  could  not  eat  it,  and  as 
it  constituted  one-third  of  the  rations,  his 
men  had  to  go  hungry.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
these  facts,  a  million  pounds  of  that  beef 
\\'as  purchased  from  Armour  &,  Co.  alone, 
and  its  issue  was  continued  not  only  in  Cuba 
but  in  Porto  Rico.  What  is  worse  than  all, 
after  its  defects  were  fully  known  it  was 
issued  as  a  traveling  ration  to  the  fever- 
racked  men  on  their  homeward  voyage  to 
this  country;  men  who  needed  and  were  en- 
titled to  receive  the  most  nourishing  food 
and  to  whom  this  indigestible  stuff  w^as 
poison.  This  should  never  be  forgotten  or 
forgiven  by  the  plain  people  of  the  country. 
The  real  point  upon  which  public  atten- 
tion should  be  concentrated  with  reference 
to  this  matter  is  the  selection  by  the  authori- 
ies  at  Washington,  of  an  improper  article 
of  food  in  the  beginning  and  in  persisting 
in  its  use  after  experience  had  shown  it  was 
unfit  for  service.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
iK  to  be  ascribed  to  corruption.  I  thinli  it  is 
caused  by  the  centralization  and  divided 
authority  wliich  dominates  the  organization 
of  our  army,  and  which  so  largely  inter- 
feres witli  its  efficiency.  That  thousands  of 
our  soldiers  have  been  made  ill,  and  that 
hundreds  have  died  in  consequence  of  eat- 
ing this  beef,  is  most  lamentable.  This  w^ould 
not  perhaps  have  been  as  sad  as  it  actually 
was  if  the  stern  lesson  which  it  had  taught 
liad  been  appreciated  by  the  administration 
and  by  the  army  authorities,  and  had  in- 
duced them  to  attempt  some  reformation 
in  army  methods,  at  least  tending  to  pre- 
vent anytliing  of  the  kind  occurring  in  the 
future,  and  to  give  generals  in  the  field  the 
power  to  command.  Unfortunatelj',  how- 
ever, that  is  not  the  ease.    The  exact  cou- 
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tr.-iry  is  (ho  fact.  They  charge  the  suffer- 
hig  they  cannot  deny  "  to  the  inexperience 
of  the  volunteer  officers,"  as  if  the  Santiago 
expedition  was  not  almost  wholly  composed 
of  regulars.  No  one  in  authority  has  been 
willing  to  admit  that  there  was  the  slight- 
est thing  wrong,  or  the  least  need  for  im- 
provement in  his  department.  On  the  con- 
trary. Secretary  Alger,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  "  White-washing  Investigation," 
stated  that  he  had  found  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint with  any  of  the  officers  of  the  different 
departments,  quartermasters,  commissaries 
or  anybody  else.  Commissary  General 
Eagan,  Quartermaster  General  Luddington, 
Surgeon  General  Sternberg,  and  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  different  bureaus,  all  testified 
that  the  administration  of  their  various  de- 
partments had  been  perfect  Even  the  com- 
missaries w^ho  issued  this  detestable  mess 
to  the  soldiers  who  were  fighting  in  Cuba 
were  not  willing  to  admit  that  there  was 
anything  the  matter  with  it.  One  testified 
that  the  cause  for  the  complaints  was  "  that 
everybody  in  Cuba  had  enlarged  livers." 
Major  Frederick  A.  Smith,  the  commissary 
on  General  Shatter's  staff,  testified  on 
March  11th,  1899,  "  there  were  never  any 
complaints  received  with  respect  to  the 
canned  roast  beef,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes.  I  saw  it  used  frequently,  and  I  ate  it 
myself  on  shipboard  and  on  shore."  Upon 
being  asked  if  he  considered  it  satisfactory 
to  the  troops  he  said:  "  I  did  not  state  that. 
I  said  that  so  far  as  I  knew,  no  official  or 
written  complaints  were  made."  Lieutenant 
Taylor  testifies  that  when  he  personally  re- 
ported to  Commissary  General  Eagan  that 
the  canned  roast  beef  was  unfit  for  use  as 
a  ration  and  had  made  the  men  ill,  the  re- 
ply was  that  the  reports  from  General 
Eagan's  officers  were  to  the  contrary. 

This  is  another  of  the  hundreds  of  ex- 
amples which  have  occurred  in  our  past 
war,  and  which  will  continue  to  take  place 
in  the  future  until  the  whole  staff  system  of 
the  army  has  been,  rectified,  of  the  reign 
of  that  hide  bound  bureaucratic  spirit  which 
induces  the  head  of  a  department  in  Wash- 
ington to  decide  in  his  office  what  should  be 
used  by  the  troops  in  the  field  without  prac- 
tical experience  on  the  subject,  and  to  stub- 
bornly  close  his  eyes   and   ears    to    every- 


Ihing  wliicli  will  tend  to  show  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  his  d<'partment  has  made  a  mis- 
take. 

Just  think  of  the  position  taken  by  Major 
Smith,  that  it  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his 
continuing  to  furnish  food  which  the  soldiers 
of  his  division  were  unable  to  eat,  that  "  no 
official  or  written  complaints  were  re- 
ceived !  "  How  long  would  any  man  hold  a 
position  in  a  business  firm  who  sought  to 
excuse  himself  for  not  rectifying  a  serious 
error  in  its  management  because  he  had  not 
received  any  "  official  or  written "  com- 
plaints? Yet  most  of  these  various  officers 
who  refused  to  see  what  was  going  on  be- 
fore their  eyes  have  been  recommended  for 
promotion.  On  the  other  hand.  General 
Miles's  request  for  proper  food  was  refused. 
After  the  war  he  has  been  loudly  threatened 
with  a  court  martial  for  telling  the  truth 
about  the  matter,  and  endeavoring  to  pro- 
tect the  men  of  his  command  who  were  too 
heroic  to  themselves  complain.  The  mat- 
ter has  been  carried  to  an  absurdity  by  the 
recent  order  of  Secretary  of  War  Alger,  pro- 
hibiting the  Inspector's  Department  from 
making  any  investigations  except  by  his  own 
authority. 

What  a  spectacle  does  this  present  to  for- 
eign military  men,  if  not  to  our  own  people  ! 
The  Inspector  General's  Department  is  or- 
ganized for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing that  the  various  branches  of  the  army 
ai'e  properly  administered;  that  the  camps 
are  properly  located  and  kept;  that  the  food 
which  is  furnished  is  sufficient  and  health- 
ful, and  generally  that  everything  is  as  it 
should  be.  It  was  designedly  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  army  so  as  to  make  it  in- 
dependent, and  it  is  upon  its  reports  that  the 
commanding  general  is  able  to  know  what 
the  condition  of  the  army  is  which  is  under 
him,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  use  it  intelli- 
gently. The  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  mere  civilian.  Yet  w^e  now  see 
this  civilian  choosing  to  consider  that  he  is 
so  identified  with  the  issue  of  certain  ra- 
tions, justly  alleged  to  be  unfit  for  use,  that 
instead  of  seeking  to  aid  an  effort  to  show 
that  the  Government  had  been  defrauded  in 
their  purchase,  or  that  there  had  been  a  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
missary Department  who  selected  them,  he 
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publicly  treats  auy  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
truth  as  a  personal  reflection  upon  his  ad- 
ministiation  and  otficially  orders  that  an  in- 
specting officer  who  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  has  attempted  to  investigate  this 
most  important  matter  is  to  be  personally 
charged  with  his  traveling  expenses. 

This  is  rendered  absurd  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  but  a  short  time  since  this  same 
department  found  fault  with  the  Inspector 
General  for  scrvingin  the  field  (when  he  found 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  inspect  anything) 
on  the  ground  that  if  he  had  not  done  this 
the  causes  for  complaint  in  the  camps  might 
have  been  removed. 

The  matter  should  not  be  considered  by 
the  public  as  being  one  of  ancient  history. 
It  is  a  vital  question  of  to-day.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  while  peace  has  been  de- 
clared with  Spain,  we  have  now  a  consider- 
able force  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  nejirly 
30,000  men  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  From 
present  appearances  it  would  appear  that  the 
trouble  in  the  Philippines  is  likely  to  last  for 
a  considerable  period.  For  a  long  time  these 
men  must  therefore  be  fed,  clothed  and  pro- 
vided for.  Their  friends  and  relatives  de- 
mand, and  justly,  that  the  blunders  and 
awful  (because  unnecessary)  sacrifice  of  the 
health  of  our  volunteers  in  Cuba,  at  Chicka- 
mauga  and  at  Camp  Alger  shall  not  be  re- 
peated. To  prevent  this  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  officers  controlling  the  various 
bureaus  in  the  War  Department  should  un- 
derstand that  they  will  be  held  to  a  stern 
responsibility  for  the  proper  performance  of 
their  duties. 

It  would  not  be  just  to  criticise  them  for 
the  way  they  have  been  hampered  by  Con- 
gressional legislation.  Neither  should  it  be 
asked  that  they  should  make  no  mistakes. 
No  sensible  man  makes  any  such  request.  It 
is,  however,  just  that  if  they  do  make  mis- 
takes they  should  be  required  to  be  alert  to 
detect  and  prompt  to  rectify  them,  and  that 
they  must  not  be  permitted  to  close  their  eyes 
to  existing  facts.  That  they  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  to  send  thousands  of 
pounds  of  food  to  the  soldiers  at  the  front, 
when  the  effect  of  sending  such  food  is  to 
render  these  soldiers  unfit  for  service  and  to 
permanently  impair  their  health.  That  they 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  it  is  their 


business  to  be  vigilant  in  seeing  that  those  of 
their  subordinates  who  are  charged  with  is- 
suing rations,  with  issuing  ammunition,  or 
with  furnishing  transportation  or  clothing, 
are  prompt  in  reporting  any  defect  the  mo- 
ment it  is  ascertained,  and  that  when  such 
defects  are  ascertained  they  will  be  at  once 
remedied,  even  altho  the  doing  of  this  may 
involve  an  admission  that  their  department 
was  at  fault.  Above  all,  that  any  oflScial 
vrlio  fails  to  do  his  duty  in  these  respects 
should  be  promptly  dismissed  by  higher  au- 
thority. 

It  is  noticeable  that  so  far  not  an  official  in 
any  of  the  supply  or  medical  departments  is 
known  to  have  been  court  martialed  or  even 
censured.  Yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  summary  dismissal  from  the  service,  in 
the  beginning,  of  two  or  three  quartermasteis 
and  commissaries,  including  the  gentlemen 
who  were  the  cause  of  sending  thousands  of 
cars  to  Tampa  without  invoices  or  anything 
on  the  outside  of  them  to  indicate  their  con- 
tents, would  have  saved  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  our  soldiers.  Unless  his  testimony 
has  been  misreported,  it  would  seem  as  if 
Major  Smith  will  be  a  good  man  to  commence 
with  at  the  present  time. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  most 
lamentable  to  find  that  the  awful  experi- 
ences which  have  made  so  many  homes  deso- 
late, and  so  many  of  our  best  young  men  in- 
valids, have  borne  no  practical  fruit.  Both 
the  army  officials  and  Congress  are  like  the 
Bourbons,  they  "  have  learned  nothing  and 
forgotten  nothing." 

The  Army  Bill  which  has  recently  been 
adopted  wholly  fails  to  make  any  change 
whatever  in  the  existing  systems  of  inde- 
pendent bureaus  controlling  the  army.  We 
still  have  a  general,  ostensibly  in  command, 
but  who  is  overruled  by  the  Secretary  of 
W^ar  and  the  Adjutant  General,  two  inde- 
pendent and  superior  commanders.  We  have 
in  addition  the  various  chiefs  of  bureaus,  all 
of  whom  are  independent  of  that  general. 
He  is  therefore  obliged  to  adopt  tlie  plans 
which  are  given  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of 
AVar  and  Adjutant  General,  to  place  his 
troops  in  the  camps  they  designate,  under 
the  generals  they  may  select,  to  move  his 
men  and  their  supplies  with  the  transporta- 
tion   which    is    furnished    to    him    by    the 
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Qiun-lcniijislcr  (Jcncnil,  (o  Inkc  the  arms  jind 
iiminuiiition  which  are  rurnishcd  to  hhii  hy 
the  Chief  of  Ordiuiiice,  to  feed  liis  men  witli 
the  rations  which  -aw  pnrcliascd  for  tlieni  by 
the  Commissary-Cieneral,  and  to  Iveep  them 
in  healtli  with  the  medicines  and  appliances 
wliich  may  be  or  may  not  be  furnislied  by 
the  Surgeon  General,  and  in  all  these  details, 
upon  which  the  etficiency  of  his  army  neces- 
sarily rests,  he  has  little  more  to  say  than  a 
newsboy  in  the  streets  of  Washington. 

For  this  condition  of  atfiairs  the  responsi- 
bility rests  largely  upon  Congress.  It  rests 
already  more  largely  upon  Secretary  Alger, 
and  finally  it  rests  upon  the  man  who  ap- 
pointed and  retains  the  latter  in  office,  the 
rresideut  of  the  United  States. 


In  view  of  this  b<'ef  question  and  in  view 
also  of  the  cxtraordinai'y  <'xliibition  made  ])y 
ComiiiissMr;^  (ii'iicral  lOagan  in  liis  typewrit- 
ten atlaclv  upon  General  Miles,  and  in  his 
letters  to  Uol)ert  B.  Koosevelt  and  to  tliL* 
Journal  of  Coiniiicrcc,  it  is  instructive  to  recol- 
lect that  on  January  1st.  1897,  Charles  P. 
Eagan  was  No.  1)2  on  the  list  of  Majors,  at 
which  time  there  were  91  Lieutenant  Colonels 
and  71  Colonels  who  outranked  him.  On 
January  27th,  1897,  he  was  commissioned 
Lieutenant  Colonel  and  stood  (j8tli  on  the 
list.  On  January  28th,  1898,  he  was  made 
Brigadier  General  and  stands  No.  13,  next 
below  General  Merriam,  who  was  a  Brigadier 
General  when  Eagan  was  a  Lieutenant 
Colonel. 

New  York  Citv. 


Fallacious    Limitations    of   the    Universe    Based 

Upon   Physical  Science. 


By  John  Trowbridge, 

Professor  of  Physics  in  Harvard  University. 


The  chief  characteristic  of  physical  science 
is  its  high  standard  of  exact  measurement; 
a  standard  tow'ard  which  approaches  are 
continually  made;  but  every  physicist  well 
knows  that  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words 
exact  measurements  cannot  be  made.  If  the 
limits  of  our  endeavors  to  obtain  precision 
w^ere  better  understood  I  believe  there  would 
be  fewer  arguments  based  upon  physical 
science  to  prove  the  finality  of  our  present 
state  of  being. 

The  two  greatest  generalizations  in  phys- 
ical science  are,  first,  that  every  particle  at- 
tracts every  other  particle  in  the  universe  by 
a  force  which  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
masses  of  the  particles  and  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  their  distances  apart; 
and,  second,  that  every  motion  of  such  par- 
ticles has  its  equivalent  in  heat.  The  first 
generalization  is  due  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
and  it  makes  The  law  of  gravitation  uni- 
versal. The  second  is  the  great  theory  of 
the  conservation  of  energy.  Both  of  these 
generalizations  are  based  upon  experiments 
in  a  somewhat  limited  field,  when  the  limits 


of  the  infinitely  great  and  the  infinitely  small 
are  considered. 

Potential  energy,  according  to  the  physi- 
cist, is  the  energy  that  any  collection  of  par- 
ticles possesses  by  virtue  of  the  relative 
position  of  these  particles.  A  stone  raised 
one  foot  above  the  earth  has  potential  ener- 
gy. This  energy  is  changed  if  tlie  stone  is 
moved  nearer  the  earth  or  carried  further 
away.  Every  particle  of  matter  in  the  world 
attracts  every  other  particle,  and  the  energy 
of  the  universe  depends  on  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  particles.  Wherever  these  rela- 
tive positions  change  the  energy  changes. 
These  changes  produce  various  kinds  of 
movements— waves  of  heat,  light,  electricity 
and  magnetism.  The  sum  of  physical  activi- 
ties in  the  human  brain  seems  to  be  resolv- 
able into  movement,  and  these  movements 
have  their  equivalent  finally  in  heat;  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  place  for  con- 
sciousness, for  there  is  an  equivalence  with- 
out it.  It  is  said,  therefore,  not  to  be  a  form 
of  energy.  It  seems  to  be  associated,  how- 
ever, with  a  certain  distribution  of  matter 
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aiul  a  iiiaiiift'stntion  of  ciuTi^y.  It  is  as  il" 
the  partich's  of  our  physical  niatorial  systcin 
not  only  possess  onorj:y  by  reason  ol'  their 
relative  positions,  but  also  by  reason  of  some 
peculiar  oscillations  or  throbbinj^s,  which 
cannot  b(>  measured  even  by  the  most  deli- 
cate instrunumt  which  is  used  to  measure 
the  e(iuivalence  between  molecular  move- 
meut.s  and  the  heat  produced.  This  oscilla- 
tion or  throbbing  of  individual  particles  or 
atoms  cannot  be  revealed  l)y  measurements 
of  the  mechanical  (M]uivalent  of  heat. 

The  mathematicians'  equations  of  the  ener- 
gy of  a  system  of  material  particles  do  not 
include  any  terms  which  express  such  throb- 
bing of  the  individual  particles.  An  atom 
may  be  a  box  which  contains  a  gj-roscope 
which  is  going  through  its  motions,  and  yet 
we  cannot  measure  or  take  account  of  the 
energy  of  these  hypothetical  motions.  We 
measure  only  the  work  done  when  the  atoms 
change  their  relative  positions.  To  deny, 
therefore,  that  consciousness  is  a  form  of 
energj'  and  to  say  that  it  is  outside  the  dy- 
namic chain,  is  to  reason  from  a  very  small 
basis  of  fact.  A^'e  have  made  an  inventory 
of  the  outside  of  our  trunks,  but  we  are  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  what  they  niaj^  contain. 
We  have  located  our  worlds  and  have  calcu- 
lated what  work  would  be  done  if  they 
should  fall  together;  but  in  the  sum  total  of 
work  the  movement  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
electrical  and  magnetic  activities,  find  no  ex- 
pression. 

The  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
is  a  fascinating  one  from  its  breadth  of  gen- 
eralization; but  we  must  remember  that  we 
do  not  know  accurately  the  fundamental  unit 
upon  which  the  truth  of  the  entire  doctrine 
rests— namely,  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  to  the  first  place  of  decimals.  Its  value 
maj"  be  772. G  foot  pounds  raised  one  foot 
high,  or  772.5  foot  pounds.  In  the  unesti- 
mated  decimal  places  lies  an  undiscovered 
country,  and  physicists  are  endeavoring  to 
penetrate  it  from  many  points  of  attack. 
When  one  measures,  for  instance,  the  energy 
spent  in  maintaining  an  electric  light,  one 
finds  an  equivalence  between  the  work  done 
in  producing  the  heat  of  the  light;  but  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  light,  the  light 
itself,  cannot  be  measured  accurately  in 
units  of  work.      It  seems  to  be  given  for 


notliing     lo  be  IliroNxn  in.  so  to  siteak,   with 
the  heat.    There  are  in  addition  phenomena 
of     lihosphorescence     and     tiuorescence    and 
electrical  waves,  all  of  which  are  wave  phe- 
nomena closely  reflated,  but  the  heat  e<iuiva- 
leiits  of  which  do  not  appear  in  the  nund)er 
assigned    to   tlie     media nical     eciuivalent    of 
heat.    It  is  this  consideration  of  the  relative- 
ly large  amount  of  heat  developed  in  all  our 
sources  of  light  and  the  very  small  amount 
of  light  that  has  led  one  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility  of   obtaining   a    cheaper    source   of 
light  than  Ave  have  at  present.   The  difficulty 
of  making  exact  measurements  in  heat  can 
be  readily  estimated  if  we  consider  that  the 
atomic  motion  of  one  particle  is  communi- 
cated to  neighboring  ones.    So  that  we  can 
maintain  that  when  one  atom  moves  the  en- 
tire universe  moves,  even  tho  the  movement 
may  be  infinitesimal.      We  express  this  by 
saying  it  is  difficult  to  contain  heat  in  any 
receptacle,   for   it   is   conducted   away   to   a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  bj^  all  substances. 
It  is  not  safe,  therefore,  to  base  philosophical 
deductions  on  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the 
measurement  of  the  unit  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  conserva- 
tion ^)f  energy. 

When  we  turn  to  measurements  in  the  field 
of  motion— the  measurement,  for  instance, 
of  space  and  time— we  speedily  become  sen- 
sible of  our  limits.  The  most  powerful  mi- 
croscope at  present  will  not  enable  us  to  see 
lines  which  are  less  than  one-hundred  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  apart.  When  we  endeavor 
to  measure  velocities  we  again  encounter  a 
limit.  This  is  reached  in  the  neighborhood 
of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  a  second, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  velocity  of  light. 
The  velocity  of  electricity  in  the  ether  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  of  light,  for  light 
is  regarded  as  an  electro-magnetic  phenom- 
enon. The  velocity  of  gravitation  must  be 
greater  than  ten  millions  of  miles  a  second, 
otherwise  the  path  of  the  earth  around  the 
sun  would  be  modified  by  the  time  it  would 
require  for  the  gravitating  force  to  act  at 
varjing  distances.  No  such  modification 
due  to  the  time  action  of  this  force  has  been 
observed,  and  it  has  therefore  been  comput- 
ed that  if  gravitation  possesses  a  velocity  it 
must  be  far  beyond  our  limits  of  exact  meas- 
urement; for  it  is  utterly  impossible  at  pres- 
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ent  to  moasure  a  velocity  of  even  a  million 
miles  a  second. 

In  measuring;  small  spaces  we  reach  a  limit 
at  something  over  one-hundred  thousandth 
of  an  inch.  We  are  also  unable  to  measure 
very  j^^reat  distances  accurately.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  for  instance, 
is  not  known  within  one  hundred  thousand 
miles,  and  this  is  the  most  accurately  meas- 
ured great  distance  which  is  known  to  sci- 
ence. The  distances  of  the  farther  stars  are 
only  rough  estimates.  Truly  we  have  not 
great  reason  to  dogmatize  on  our  small 
knowledge. 

Our  observations  of  what  seems  the  uni- 
versal law  of  gravitation  are  confined  to 
cornparatively  narrow  limits,  and  in  respect 
to  the  most  distant  stars  we  resemble  the 
measuring  worm  on  a  leaf  which  is  floating 
on  the  water  or  a  gold-fish  in  a  glass  globe. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  attempt  to 
measure  the  attractive  forces  between  atoms 
and  molecules  we  are  also  at  a  loss.  These 
forces  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  force 
of  attraction  between  the  earth  and  the  sun, 
for  instance.  Instead  of  varying  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  they  are  sup- 
posed to  vary  inversely  as  the  third  or  even 
the  fifth  power  of  the  distance. 

Attempts  to  limit  the  dimensions  of  the 
universe  exemplify  the  saying  of  Schopen- 
hauer that  "  the  limits  of  a  man's  mind  are 
his  limits  of  the  universe."  Considering  the 
limits  of  our  knowledge  of  space  and  time, 
how  can  we  talk  of  infinity  with  any  show 
of  reason?  Indeed  the  mathematician  re- 
gards infinity  as  a  varying  limit  which  can- 
not be  used  in  arithmetical  calculations. 
And  therefore  many  philosophical  and  relig- 
ious criticisms  of  scientific  results  in  which 
the  term  infinity  is  used  are  of  little  value 
on  account  of  ignorance  of  the  way  in  which 
mathematicians  and  scientific  men  use  the 
term.  I  came  across  lately  a  curious  exarr>- 
pie  of  misuse  of  it  in  a  review  of  an  edition 
of  Joubert  in  Literature,  February  10th, 
1899.*  The  critic  is  criticising  Jouberrs 
aphorisms,  and  remarks: 

"  Take  the  first  aphorism  of  all,  for  in- 
stance, '  God  is  so  great  and  so  vast  that  to 
understand   him    it   is   necessary   to    divide 

*  Harper  &  Brothers.  N.  Y. 


him.'  Apply  the  test  of  mathematics.  If 
the  infinite  be  divided  by  a  finite  divisor,  in- 
finity still  remains.  If  it  be  divided  by  an  in- 
finite divisor,  nothing  whatever  remains.  On 
neither  alternative  is  thought  simplified  by 
the  arithmetical  operation.  The  aphorism, 
in  short,  is  based  upon  a  confusion  of  ideas." 

A  greater  confusion  of  ideas  could  hardly 
be  shown  in  regard  to  the  term  infinity  than 
this  critic  shows.  Infinity  divided  by  infin- 
ity is  an  indeterminate  quantity.  The  math- 
ematician does  not  apply  arithmetic  to  his 
conception  of  infinity  as  if  it  were  a  definite 
quantity.  Two  parallel  lines  converge  to  in- 
finity, they  do  not  meet  each  other  or  inter- 
sect at  a  definite  point.  The  question,  there- 
fore, "  Do  parallel  lines  after  intersecting  at 
infinity  diverge?"  has  no  meaning.  All  rea- 
soning based  upon  arithmetical  operations 
with  infinity  are  meaningless.  Science  can- 
not measure  or  estimate  infinity.  It  is  out- 
side its  domain  of  observation. 

Another  fallacious  course  of  reasoning 
based  upon  the  use  of  the  word  infinity  is 
used  by  certain  thinkers  to  limit  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  extent  of  the  universe.  Given, 
they  say,  an  infinite  number  of  stars  extend- 
ing over  space  stretching  to  infinity.  We 
should  then  be  bathed  in  a  flood  of  light 
night  and  day,  for  we  should  receive  light 
and  heat  from  an  infinite  number  of  sources; 
and  even  if  such  sources  might  be  at  infinite 
distance,  still  the  infinite  number  would  com- 
pensate, so  to  speak,  for  the  increase  in  dis- 
tance, and  we  should  live  in  a  blaze  of  light. 
In  order  to  perceive  the  erroneousness  of 
such  reasoning  it  is  only  necessary  to  refiect 
that  the  distribution  of  this  infinity  of 
worlds  and  stars  is  all  important.  If  they 
extended  in  a  straight  line  to  infinity  the 
amount  of  light  received  from  such  an  in- 
finite collection  by  the  earth  would  be  ex- 
tremely small,  for  the  earth  would  subtend 
a  very  small  angle  at  the  nearest  star  in  the 
line. 

Our  domain  of  observation  is  too  limited  to 
enable  us  to  reason  accurately  in  regard  to 
the  infinitely  great  or  the  infinitely  small. 
The  law  of  gravitation  seems  to  us  a  uni- 
versal law,  but  it  is  based  upon  experiment 
in  a  limited  field  of  inquiry.  Our  situation 
in  the  world  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
of  a  minute  organism  in  a  drop  of  water,  un- 
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conscious  of  worlds  of  trees,  rocks,  of  beings  tains.    How  absurd  it  is  to  limit  human  pos- 

cnormous  in  size  by  comparison,  unconscious  sibilities  by  appealing  to  our  knowledge  of 

of  the  express  train  whirling  by  it,  and  all  physical  science  ! 

the  activities  of  huraaji   life   which   it  con-  Cambridgk,  Mass. 


The  Truth  ot  the  Novel* 

By  Margaret  Deland. 


ExNTERTAiNMENT,  with  Its  Underlying  moral 
possibilities,  which  have  apparently  revealed 
themselves  to  our  hard-worked  consciences, 
and  are  responsible  for  so  many  mistaken 
and  dreary  essays .  called  novels, — entertain- 
ment, it  seems  to  me,  must  be  founded  upon 
truth. 

Our  first  question  about  a  novel  is,  gen- 
erally, I  suppose,  is  it  worth  reading  ?  and 
the  test  that  we  apply  to  decide  that  ques- 
tion is  not,  I  thinlv,  the  originality  of  its  plot, 
or  the  beauty  of  its  style,  or  the  importance 
of  its  subject — it  is  not  whether  it  deals  with 
what  is  moral  or  immoral— it  is  its  truth.  Is 
it  true  ?  When  I  say  truth,  of  course,  I  don't 
mean  realism,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
used  in  regard  to  Art  to-day.  Realism,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  only  one  of  many  ways  of 
presenting  truth,  and  it  is  generally  a  sin- 
gularly unsatisfactory  way.  It  is  the  seen— 
whereas  it  is  the  unseen  which  holds  the 
richness  of  life.  Realism  is  what  we  might 
call  surface  seeing;  it  concerns  itself  with 


whether  it  is  worth  reading.  If  it  is  not 
true,  it  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  being 
bored,  or  wasting  our  time;  or,  what  is 
worse,  running  the  risk  of  defiling  our  souls 
by  touching  pitch. 

"  Ah,  but,"  I  remember  some  one  saying 
once,—"  ah,— but  pitch  may  be  true  !  "  I 
don't  believe  it,  because  true  things  never 
defile.  Facts  may  be  pitch,  and  may  defile; 
but  truth  is  something  far  higher  and  deeper 
than  a  statement  of  facts;  truth  is,  as  it 
were,  the  soul  of  facts,  and  has  to  do  with 
things  eternal,  as  old  Thomas  k  Kempis  puts 
it,  not  with  things  temporal. 

I  think  I  can  make  what  I  want  to  say 
clearer  if  I  specify  certain  books  which 
deal  with  the  same  sad  and  shameful  sub- 
ject: Compare,  for  instance,  Hawthorne's 
treatment  of  the  sin  of  unfaithfulness,  in 
"  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  with  certain  French 
novels  which  deal  with  the  same  subject. 

Now  what  makes  the  difference  in  the 
truth  of  the  American  novel  and  the  French 


details,  with  the  buttons  on  a  man's  coat,  so  novel  ?    The  facts  are  just  the  same;  indeed 

to  speak,  which,  indeed,  are  true,  but  which,  the  details  in  the  French  book  are  doubtless 

if  treated  out  of  proportion  to  the  man,  or  much  truer  to  living  than  in  the  American 

even  to  the  coat,  become  false.  book.      What   is   the   difference  ?      To   my 

A  book,  to  be  true,  must  be  true,  not  only  thinking,  it  is  this:  The  French  novelist  gives 
to  this  or  that  phase  of  living,  but  to  the  us  the  surface  facts  only,  while  Hawthorne 
whole  of  life— that  is  to  say  its  facts  must  S^es  far  below  the  material  truthfulness,  if 
be  in  proportion  to  life;  it  must  not  show  the  ^  ^^y  so  express  it,  the  material  truthful- 
base  things  as  tho  all  the  world  were  base;  ^^^^  ^^  saying  the  man  did  this,  the  woman 
or  the  false  things  as  tho  all  men  were  liars;  ^^^  that;  he  goes  deeper,  and  higher,  and 
or  the  silly  things  as  tho  we  were  a  race  of  wider  than  any  literalness;  he  concerns  him- 
fools.  These  things  are  facts  in  living,  of  ^^^^  '^^th  what  is  ultimate,  and  everlasting; 
course;  but  they  are  not  Life.  ^^  concerns  himself  with  the  souls  of  Hester 

We   do   not,   I   think,   have   to   read   very  PiT^ne  and  the  Reverend  Arthur  Dimmes- 

many  chapters  of  a  novel  before  we  can  de-  ^^^^  '    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  broadly  and  as  a  whole, 

cide  upon  this  matter  of  truth,  and  know  ^^^  ^^  ^^^S'  ^^^®  some  lurid  and  lying  kaleido- 

-  „-. 7V-, — :: — IT : scope.      After  all,   the   true   things   in   this 

*This  article,  together  with  the  one  printed  last  ,,            ^^           .   .^      ,  ^,.. 

week  by  the  same  author, and  two  others  that  will  WOrld  are  the  spiritual  things;  SO,  when  Tfe 

appear  In  forthcoming  issues,  were  originally  deliv-  ^      i-                1         ^                >,,.... 

ered  as  a  lecture.                                         ^  speak  Of  a  novel  as  true  or  false,  it  is  In  thli 
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(Ici'i)  sense,  iiol  in  the  lileralness  ol"  de- 
tails,—lnil  in  its  everlastinji:  nnd  fnndamontnl 
trueiu'ss,  in  otlier  words,  in  its  wlioleness. 
The  revolt  against  realism,  as  unlovely,  is 
really,  when  yon  come  to  think  of  it,  a  revolt 
ajiJiinst  nntrnlli;  it  is  the  revolt  against  tlie 
treatment  of  a  fact,  without  regard  to  pro- 
portion; vice,  treated  as  if  it  were  the  whole 
of  life,  is  as  false  as  it  is  tiresome.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  illustration  of  this  than 
the  last  book  by  the  autlior  of  "  Nancy 
Xoon  "—the  "  Tormentor."  That  it  is  a 
book  of  power,  one  must  admit;  but  it  is  a 
bad  power— because  of  its  essential  false- 
ness; everybody  in  the  "Tormentor,"  you 
may  remember,  is  base,  or  mean,  or  cruel,  or 
wicked,  in  one  way  or  another.  Now  that  is 
not  life,  tho  it  may  be  a  phase  of  living; 
but  no  phase  of  living  can  be  expressed  Avith 
any  value,  unless  it  be  shown  how  small,  or 
how  large,  it  is  in  relation  to  Life.  "What!" 
one  feels  like  saying  to  these  exploiters  of 
what  is  base,  "  AVhat  !  because  there  are 
cakes  and  ale,  is  there  no  more  virtue  ?  " 

It  follows,  I  think,  in  this  connection,  that 
novels  cannot  be  classified  as  good  or  bad, 
according  to  their  subjects— it  is  the  way  in 
which  the  subjects  are  treated  which  makes 
them  moral  or  immoral— inspn-ing  or  degrad- 
ing. Hawthorne  and  George  Eliot  have  both 
written  of  sin;  so  also  have  certain  French 
authors  (one  need  not  name  them)— yet  "  The 
Scarlet  Letter  "  and  "  Adam  Bede  "  reveal, 
with  splendid  certainty,  the  beaut j^  of  holi- 
ness; while  some  of  the  French  books  are 
soul  destroying,  their  facts  are  correct;  the 
things  which  the  books  exploit,  exist— so  do 
servers  !  but  in  proportion  to  this  great  beau- 
tiful wholesome  world,  what  small  things 
sewers  are  I — yet  some  of  the  novels  of  to- 
day imply  that  we  live  in  sewers  and  never 
see  the  sun. 

Yet,  surely,  the  art  of  Fiction,  while  it 
does  so  with  truth  and  reverence,  may 
legitimately  concern  itself  with  all  sides  of 
life.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  patience  with 
that  prudery  which  turns  from  a  book  be- 
cause of  its  subject.  It  seems  to  me  arro- 
gance to  despise  anj^  revelation  of  liuman  na- 
ture !  arrogance,  for  instance,  to  say  that  the 
mention  of  those  vast  Laws  of  Life,  which 
move  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  is — im- 
proper !      Think  of  our  flash  and  minute  of 


existenceonr  I'aini  threads  of  tlH<ught, 
floating  out  into  si)ace  like  slight  gossamer 
spider  wel>s  on  sonu?  dim  autumnal  day — 
think  of  our  mute  and  helpless  obedience  to 
the  great  law  of  attraction  which  we  do  not 
understand,  but  which  we  have  made  sacred 
1)3'  the  name  of  love — think  how  we  are  car- 
ried (m  our  whirling  world,  whithersoever 
this  sam(?  Law  leads  it,  through  dreadful 
spaces  glittering  witli  tlie  dust  of  systems 
infinitely  vaster  tlian  our  own— yet  some  say 
that  the  mention  of  sucli  laws,  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  fundamental  facts  of  our 
tiny  human  existence,  is  improper  !  To  see 
a  mature  woman  blush  and  simper,  and  cast 
down  her  eyes,  because  the  great  fact  of 
motherhood,  let  us  say,  is  referred  to  in  her 
prc'sen.ce,  fills  one  Avitli  shame  for  our  lit- 
th?  liuman  nature.  "  I  won't  read  such  and 
such  a  book,"  some  one  says,  once  in  a  while 
(not  often),  "  because  there  is  a  bad  woman 
in  it;  "  and  who  are  you,  Madame,  one  feels 
like  saying,  who  are  you,  to  denounce  the 
scheme  of  nature,  in  which  that  poor,  bad 
woman  has  her  wretched  place  ?  to  say,  "  I 
will  not  even  read  about  such— they  ought 
not  to  exist  !  Out  upon  the  Purpose  of  Eter- 
nity which  permits  such  improprieties  ! " 
And  the  lady  holds  up  her  fan  before  her 
modest  eyes  !  but  this  same  delicate  sen- 
sibility, 5'ou  will  observe,  admits  the  crime 
against  Society  of  divorce  a  vinculo  matri- 
monii ;  it  allows  the  indignity  of  a  loveless 
marriage  ;  it  permits  the  birth  of  little  chil- 
dren, crippled  by  their  mother's  silly  habits 
of  life — No  I  such  criticisms  upon  the  mere 
subject  of  a  book,  the  particular  phase  of 
human  life  of  which  it  treats,  are  absurd 
and  pitiful.  All  the  calms  and  passions  of 
the  soul  belong  to  us  !  Do  you  remember 
the  vision  of  St.  Peter,— the  great  sheet,  knit 
at  the  four  corners,  let  down  out  of  Heaven, 
full  of  four  footed  beasts  of  the  earth,  and 
creeping  tilings,  and  the  command,  "  Rise, 
Peter  !  Kill  and  eat."  "  Not  so.  Lord,"— said 
Peter;  "  I  have  never  eaten  anything  that 
is  common  or  unclean,"— and  the  voice  spake 
to  him  a  second  time:  "What  God  has 
cleansed,  tliat  call  not  thou  unclean."  No, 
this  great,  patient,  pathetic,  divine  human 
nature  is  in  itself  sacred;— how  it  may  be 
treated  is  another  matter;  the  pools  and 
shallows  on  the  shore  are  indeed  parts  of 
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th['  unfnthomabio  mystery  of  tlio  otcriial  sea 
—but  tlioy  aiv  not  the  sea  !— and  to  treat 
llieni  as  if  tliey  were  is  to  make  sliipwreck 
of  something;— perhaps  only  of  literary 
taste,  perhaps  of  spiritual  pi'rception. 

As  an  illustration  of  value  depending  upon 
truth,  1  would  like  to  refer  to  Hall  Caiue's 
hook,  "  The  Manxman;  "  here  is  a  book  of 
tinseled  sentimentality;  of  rather  poor  Eng- 
lish, of  cheap  dramatic  effects;  one  sees  the 
lime  light  burning  behind  the  scenes,  and  is 
aware  of  the  tawdry  dresses  of  the  ac- 
tresses; and  the  paint  and  powder,  and 
paste  jewels.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  that, 
how  that  book  grips  the  heart  !  One  is  in- 
dignant—but one  thrills:  Why?  Because  in 
spite  of  all  its  superficial  insincerity,  so  to 
sp(>ak,  in  spite  of  cheapness  and  claptrap, 
ir  deals,  at  least  in  the  first  part,  with  fun- 
damentals; it   deals   with    the   image   of   the 


Living  (Jod.— with  that  passionate,  tragic, 
gloi-ious  thing— the  human  soul,  in  its  deep 
relation  to  the  moral  law.  It  is  the  true 
grain  in  all  the  chaff  that  makes  the  book 
possible,   it  seems  to  me. 

But  if  truth,  as  we  have  been  considering 
i(,  does  not  mean  realism,  neither  does  it 
mean  didactic  morality.  The  novel  is  not  a 
sermon.  Jane  Austin's  novels  are  true,  but 
the  great  Jane  was  never  guilty  of  being  di- 
dactic. Xo;  she  was  human  in  the  widest, 
and  so  tJK'  divinest  sense;  and  consequently 
she  was  ti'ue.  It  is  because  it  is  so  deeply 
true,  because  it  is  as  organic  as  the  hills,  as 
fundamental  as  the  everlasting  seas,  that 
the  Odyssey  is  as  vital  to-day  as  ever;  it  is 
because  of  its  trueness  that  Don  Quixote  is 
a  living  person;  and  that  Robinson  Crusoe 
charms  generations  of  boys  and  girls— (men 
and  women,  too.  if  they  nvo  sensible). 

Boston,  Mass. 


Doubt  and   Faith. 

By  James  B.   Kenyon. 

'TwAS  thus  tlie  vision  came  :  the  sunset  bars 
Were    fading    from    the    west,    and    gathering 

gloom 
Veiled  the  fair  landscape;  multitudinous  sounds. 
Born  of  the  night,  from  valley  and  from  hill 
Hose  solemnly.     Then  saw  I  where  a  path 
Vronnd  down  a  steep  declivity  till  all 
Was  inky  darknpss,  save  a  single  star 
That  pulsed  with  brightness  o'er  the  gulf's  black 

void. 
Thither  two  travelers  came,  and  staid  their  feet, 
AfCriglited  to  behold  the  sheer  descent 
Whither   the   pathway    plunged.       Then    was    I 

ware 
How  one  upon  ins  eyes  did  clap  his  hands 
And  h^ap  into  tlie  night.     The  other,  calm. 
With  lifted  brows  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  star, 
Steppod   downward    bravely,    and    the   darkness 

fled 
Before  his  fearless  feet,  and  on  a  sudden 
Shining  he  saw  the  happy  gates  of  home. 
Sykacuse,  N.  Y. 


Sociology  and  Philanthropy. 

By  Frederick  H.  Wines, 

Assistant  Director  of  the  Census. 


Sociology  stands  for  pure  science,  while 
pbilautliropy  stands  for  applied  science. 
Pure  science  seelis  to  know  the  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  regardless  of  the  gain  or  loss  in- 
volved in  abstract  knowledge.  The  applica- 
tions of  science  have  for  their  avowed  mo- 
tive and  purpose  the  desire  to  convert  ab- 
stract knowledge  into  human  profit,  by  way 
of  addition  to  human  wealth,  power  and 
happiness. 

The  characters  of  the  sociologist  and  of  the 
philanthropist  may  be  and  often  are  united 
in  one  person.  The  love  of  pure  science  for 
its  own  sake  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
wish  to  find  applications  of  scientific  discov- 
eries in  inventions  which  will  prove  of  bene- 
fit to  mankind.  Theory  and  practice  should 
be  united  by  a  bond  more  indissoluble  than 
the  marriage  tie;  divorced  from  each  other, 
they  lose  half,  or  more  than  half,  their  power 
to  bless  the  world. 

What  can  the  sociologist  do  for  the  philan- 
thropist who  is  not  expert  in  social  science? 
If  he  knows  more,  and  knows  it  better,  he 
can  help  him  by  making  him  conscious  of  his 
ignorance,  which  is  the  first  step  toward  its 
removal.  It  is  the  ignorance,  the  uncon- 
scious ignorance,  which  pervades  all  branches 
of  philantliropic  work,  which  is  its  most  dis- 
couraging and  depressing  characteristic.  No 
one  who  has  not  had  ample  opportunity  for 
observation  would  readily  suspect  how  large 
a  percentage  of  so-called  "  charity  workers  " 
are  uncultured,  illiterate,  inexperienced,  and 
so  impracticably  "  practical,"  that  they  de- 
spise the  art  of  deduction  and  generalization, 
of  classification  and  discrimination,  as  be- 
neath their  notice.  Bring  them  into  contact 
with  really  larger  minds  than  their  own,  en- 
riched by  reading  and  by  travel,  trained  to 
observe  and  to  think,  capable  of  suspended 
judgment,  and  not  prone  to  mistake  natural 
instinct  for  ripened  wisdom,  and  the  humility 
which  is  ever  a  mark  of  true  charity  renders 
them  peculiarly  docile.  But  they  must  be 
taken  on  their  spiritual,  rather  than  on  their 
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purely  intellectual  side,  and  made  to  feel 
that  their  teachers  are  in  moral  sympathy 
with  their  benevolent  impulses.  If  satisfieil 
as  to  this  point,  they  become  as  clay  In  the 
hands  of  the  artist;  living,  not  dead  clay, 
with  independent,  original  power  of  aspira- 
tion and  growth.  Teachers  of  sociology  will 
find  their  most  appreciative  audiences,  their 
most  promising  and  ambitious  pupils,  not  in 
the  class-room  of  the  college  or  the  univer- 
sity, but  in  the  charity  conference,  if  they 
will  condescend  to  seek  them  there.  The 
seed  there  sown  will  lodge  in  a  congenial 
soil,  fructify  and  multiply  a  hundred  fold.  It 
is  there  that  prejudice  and  misconception  are 
most  easily  combated.  There  truth  is  most 
eagerly  sought—"  charity  rejoiceth  in  the 
truth  "—while  error  and  misstatement  are 
corrected  by  the  personal  experience,  within 
his  limited  sphere  of  observation,  of  the 
listener.  A  practical  use  will  be  made  of 
every  useful  suggestion  dropped  by  the 
speaker.  Above  all,  what  the  charity  worker 
most  needs  is  training  in  right  methods  of 
research,  of  investigation  and  inference, 
which  ho  will  rapidly  acquire  under  wise 
guidance.  The  extent  and  preparation  of 
this  field  for  sociological  planting  is  all  but 
unknown  to  the  great  majority  of  academical 
instructors.  Its  very  existence  has  not  oc- 
curred to  many  of  them.  Yet  it  is  to  the 
sociologist  what  the  farmers'  institute  is  to 
the  agricultural  chemist,  the  entomologist, 
and  the  scientific  horticulturist,  or  the  teach- 
ers' institute  to  the  pedagogist. 

All  social  change  is  the  ultimate  expression 
of  a  protest  against  existing  social  condi- 
tions, at  first  by  a  minority  and  then  by  a 
majority  of  those  who  have  the  power  to  em- 
body this  protest  in  statutory  enactments  or 
in  usages  which  have  the  force  of  statutes. 
He  who  reads  the  statutes  reads  history  in 
its  most  concrete,  concentrated  form,  and 
they  never  mislead  him.  I  say,  therefore, 
that  in  oixier  to  intelligent  treatment  of  the 
question  of  crime,  the  prison  official  and  the 
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prison  reformer  need  to  be  grounded  in  the 
historj-  of  crime  and  punishment;  to  Ivuow 
what  has  been,  in  different  ages  and  com- 
munities, the  popular  reaction  against  anti- 
social acts,  and  what  in  turn  has  been  the 
corresponding  reaction  against  tyranny  call- 
ing itself  justice,  which  has  gradually  modi- 
fied the  form  and  application  of  legal  penal- 
ties. The  same  is  true  of  insanity,  pauper- 
ism, disease  and  the  whole  list  of  what  are 
commonly  called  "  social  evils."  The  prac- 
tical philanthropist,  absorbed  in  his  work, 
lias  ordinarily  neither  the  time  nor  the  nat- 
ui'al  or  acquired  capacity  for  the  research 
\vhich  is  essential  to  a  complete  and  orderly 
view  of  the  changes  which  have  given  him 
bis  material  and  determined  his  relation  to 
it.  At  this  point,  more  than  any  other,  he 
needs  the  aid  of  the  sociologist,  who  is  at 
the  same  time  a  historian  and  a  jurist. 

The  other  side  of  this  thought  is  that  the 
sociologist  needs  no  less  the  aid  of  the  philan- 
thropist. The  laboratory  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  equipment  of  a  chemist  or 
physicist.  Without  it  no  substantial  advance 
in  science  is  possible.  Without  it,  that  which 
science  knows  could  not  be  communicated 
to  the  novice  in  scientific  investigation,  who 
learns  not  so  much  by  hearing  or  reading  as 
by  individual  experimentation.  Now  there  is 
no  sociological  laboratory  other  than  the 
actual  life  of  the  world,  and  in  that  labora- 
tory the  philanthropist  lives  and  moves  and 
has  his  being.  The  theorist  in  political  sci- 
ence must  associate  with  statesmen;  in  polit- 
ical economy,  with  capitalists,  merchants, 
manufacturers  and  financiers;  and  in  social 
science,  with  philanthropists,  in  order  that 
lie  may  forever  test  and  justify  his  theories 
by  the  facts  which  are  fully  known  only  to 
practical  men  of  the  world.  Social  science  is 
in  effect  the  systematic  study  of  social  con- 
ditions and  processes,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining what  is  normal  and  what  is  abnor- 
mal in  them.  This  is  also  the  aim  of  the 
philanthropist.  The  philanthropist,  however, 
desires,  in  no  selfish  spirit  but  in  the  interest 
of  humanity,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the 
normal  and  limit  that  of  the  abnormal;  a 
matter  with  which  abstract  science  does  not 
concern  itself.  His  outlook  is  therefore 
naturally,  more  circumscribed  than  that  of 
the  pure  scientist.    He  is  more  absorbed  in 


the  present  and  the  immediate,  while  the 
scientific  mind  travels  far  afield  and  ranges 
over  the  infinite  past  and  the  infinite  future. 
Nevertheless,  within  the  range  of  his  per- 
sonal experience  and  vision,  the  philanthro- 
pist is  an  accurate  observer,  a  patient  col- 
lector of  facts,  the  importance  of  w^hich  to 
science  he  imperfectly  appreciates  and  for 
that  reason  irregularly  and  fitfully  records. 
Yet  he  is  the  best  coadjutor  of  the  trained 
scientific  investigator,  because  he  is  at  the 
same  time  an  original  experimenter,  and  his 
experiments  are  in  the  region  w'hich  separates 
the  normal  from  the  abnormal,  having  for 
their  precise  purpose  the  prevention  of  the 
conversion  of  the  normal  into  the  abnormal 
and  the  reconversion  of  the  abnormal  into 
the  normal.  What  the  theorist  cannot  ac- 
complish for  himself,  the  philanthropist  is 
forever  doing;  and  it  is  short-sighted  in  the 
highest  degree  for  the  social  scientist  not  to 
take  some  oversight  and  direction  of  these 
experiments  in  the  laboratory  of  life,  and  so 
to  utilize  the  talents  and  the  devotion  of  the 
humble,  assiduous  workers  in  the  field  of 
practical  charity. 

To  take  one  illustration  among  many,  of 
the  natural  connection  between  scientific  and 
philanthropic  investigation:  both  are  deeply 
concerned  with  the  question  of  human  de- 
generacy. I  do  not  see  how  a  knowledge  of 
degeneracy  is  to  be  acquired  otherwise  than 
by  personal  contact  with  degenerates,  nor 
how  this  contact  can  be  effected  in  the  li- 
brary or  the  class-room.  The  philanthropist 
has  a  much  more  full  and  accurate  concep- 
tion of  degeneracy  than  the  student  or  pro- 
fessor, who  is  a  recluse  among  his  books, 
and  can  only  speak  at  secondhand  of  that 
which  the  philanthropist  knows  at  firsthand. 
If  the  social  scientist  is  not  himself  also  a 
practical  philanthropist,  lie  must  be  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  philanthropy  for  a 
large  part  of  the  information  which  he  builds 
into  the  framework  of  his  science. 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  intimate 
connection  is  afforded  by  a  consideration  of 
the  relations  between  political  economj'^  and 
charitable  relief.  Charity  is  a  fine  thing, 
no  doubt;  but  justice  is  a  finer.  Justice  is 
fundamental,  charity  supplemental.  Charity 
steps  in  to  relieve  the  situation  where  justice 
has  partially  failed.    How  to  avoid  the  neces- 
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si(y  lor  cluirity  l)y  sccurin.i;  a  l;ir;i:('r  (Mnmlily 
(»r  (»|)i»(t;-niiiily  Mild  .urea (or  (Miuity  in  llu?  dis- 
liibulioii    of    ca milieus,    is    both    an  ccoiioinie 
and    a,    i)lulanthr()i)ic    in-ohlcin.    Tlic    ])!iilan- 
llir()l>ist  scos  the  wronj;",  wliicli  it  is  tlio  busi- 
ness   of    the    economist    and    statesman    to 
rectify.    A  solution  will  be  reached,  if  at  all, 
not  by  either  sin.i>ly,  but  bj'  the  joint  effort 
of  bolh,  worl^in.u,"  in  liannonious  co-operation. 
Philanthropy    is    not   sociology,    any    more 
than  engineering  is   pure   mathematics.    In- 
struction in  applied  mathematics  is  never- 
theless given  in  schools  which  are  not  tech- 
nological, nor  even  exclusively  scientific.    In 
a  school  of  engineering  much  of  the  instruc- 
tion must  be  imparted  by  teachers  who  are 
also    practical    mechanics.      The    American 
university-  prepares  j'oung  men  and  women 
for  life  not  merelj^  as  scholars  but  as  citi- 
zens.     Citizenship  implies  responsibility  for 
social  conditions,  with  capacity  to  character- 
ize them  rightly  and  to  remedy  them  if  neces- 
sary.      Sociology,   therefore,   should  have  a 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  university  as 
an   aid  to   such  preparation.       Tlie   aim   of 
sociological  teaching  is  to  give  the  student  a 
conception  in  outline  of  the  organic  life  of  the 
human  race.       The   sociological    conception 
modifies  our  conception  of  every  subject  re- 
lated to  the  associated  life  of  maulvind— of  his- 
tory, of  law,  of  politics  and  of  philanthropy. 


W'c  caiiiud  leach  sociology  ajiai't  from  these 
and  kindrc.l  sulyccts;  ncillicr  can  we  teach 
lliese  sul>jecls  so  well,  unless  we  teach  them 
scciologically.  I'ut  sociology  is  a  philo.sophy, 
as  well  as  a  science;  it  may  even  be  said  to 
have  a  more  or  less  ethical  character. 

I  plead,  therefore,  for  a  more  intimate  as- 
sociation and  fellowship  between  profes- 
sional sociologists  and  profe.5sional  phil- 
anthropists. I  deplore  the  sociological 
teaching  which  is  fragmentary,  dis- 
jointed, a  mere  mosaic  of  quotations  from  the 
reports  of  actual  observers  of  human  life  in 
its  various  aspects,  arranged  without  regard 
to  proportion  or  perspective,  and  which  pro- 
duces the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  a  Chinese 
painting  resembling  nothing  in  heaven  or 
earth.  I  deplore  the  speculative,  unspiritual, 
atheistic  motive  of  much  of  this  crude  so- 
ciological drawing.  None  the  less,  but  rather 
more,  do  I  deplore  the  unscientific  spirit  and 
metliod  of  a  very  large  part  of  Avhat  passes 
in  the  world  under  the  pseudonym  of  philan- 
thropy—benevolence misdirected  and  misap- 
plied, wasted  energy  at  best,  but  at  w^orst 
positively  harmful  and  dangerous.  The  cor- 
rective for  each  is  found  in  the  union  of  the 
two,  of  the  scientific  acid  with  the  philan- 
thropic alkali,  tlius  producing  a  neutral  salt 
of  positive  value  to  the  social  materia 
medica. 

Springfield,  III 


'Pam   Chick's   Silent    Partner. 

By  Anna  Sprague  Packard. 


"  EPAMTiXONDAS       ClIICK       AND       PARTNER." 

The  new  sign  swung  gajdy  from  its  long  iron 
arm  as  'Pam  Chick  toolv  away  the  ladder. 
The  level  beams  of  the  morning  sun  shone 
bravely  on  its  blood-red  surface,  and  brought 
out  each  golden  letter.  The  giant  elm  tree, 
to  which  it  was  attached,  waved  all  its 
sweeping  branches  with  a  gentle  curiosity 
to  peer  down  upon  it,  and  then  settled  baclv 
with  a  sigh  of  infinite  content.  The  affriglit- 
ed  birds  came  back  to  tlKMr  nests.  A  breeze, 
born  on  Cliocoeua  and  laden  with  the  mes- 
sage of  the  forests  and  the  clouds,  murmured 
its  anthem   through   a  million   leaves.    The 


simple  ceremonj'^  was  over.    'Pam  Cliick  had 
hung  out  his  sign  ! 

He  stood  in  the  road  before  his  little  store 
—a  storj'  and  a  half  structure  dwarfed  by 
the  majestic  elm— alone  in  the  June  sun- 
sliine  and  looked  at  it.  No  one  on  earth  but 
'Pam  Chick  knew^  the  deep  waters  he  had 
gone  through  before  he  had  reached  this 
joyous  hour.  He  was  a  man  in  the  early 
forties,  but  his  thiclv,  chestnut  hair  was 
streaked  Avith  gray  and  his  handsome  face 
bore  the  ineffaceable  lines  of  dissipa- 
tion. One  cannot  be  the  town  drunk- 
ard    for     twenty     years     without     a     face 
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eertificato,  yet  to-day  his  face  was  siif- 
fust'd  with  a  li.i?ht  that  chaiijicd  but  did  not 
hide  thoso  dreadful  marks.  Over  the  slioals 
of  weakness  and  the  roeks  of  a  brutish  ap- 
petite the  tide  of  'l*ani  Cliiek's  manhood  was 
coming  in. 

Jabez  Cate  came  lounging  across  the 
bridge,  driving  his  cows  to  pasture,  when 
lie  saw  the  sign  and  'Pam.  Something  that 
was  almost  astonishment  came  over  his  im- 
mobile countenance.  'Pam  Chick  had  been 
lost  to  Bear  Camp  for  nearly  a  year. 

*•  Hello,  'Pam,"  he  said  as  he  came  up  to 
him. 

'Pam  started  as  if  rudely  awakened,  and 
Jabez  Cate  caught  the  curious,  rapt  look  on 
his  face. 

*•  Hello,  Jabe,"  he  answered  with  a  friend- 
ly smile. 

"  When'd  yer  git  back?" 

"  Last  night.  Jenkins  brought  me  over 
from  West  Ossipee.    How're  all  the  folks?" 

"Oh,  all  tol'able.  But  w^here  yer  been? 
We  begun  to  calkerlate  you  was  dead." 

"  I've  been  roamin'  'round,"  said  'Pam 
vaguely.  "  Been  to  Rochester,  Portsmouth 
and  Boston,  and  I've  been  in  the  w^oods 
some." 

"  Where'd  yer  git  that  sign?" 

"To  Rochester.    It's  a  beauty,  ain't  it?" 

"  Yes,"  drawled  Jabez,  and  then,  "  so 
you've  got  a  partner?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  'Para,  and  he  drew  himself  up 
and  waited  for  the  next  question. 

"  Who  is  he?  Why  don't  you  put  his  name 
on  the  sign?  " 

"'Cause  he's  a  silent  partner,"  said  'Pam; 
"  he's  put  in  the  capital  an'  he's  goin'  to 
leave  me  to  run  the  business." 

"  Must  hev  a  terrible  lot  of  confidence  in 
yer,"  said  Jabez;  "  'tain't  no  one  from  'round 
here,  no  one  what  knows  yer." 

'Pam  Chick  flushed  angrily,  and  his  hands 
contracted  in  his  trousers  pockets.  Then 
he  laughed,  a  clear,  boyish  laugh  that  set 
a  bird  to  singing  overhead  for  very  sym- 
pathy. 

"  I've  give  yer  the  right  to  say  that,  Jabe 
(tho  I  wouldn't  say  it  to  you  !).  Else  I'd 
knocked  yon  down,  quick  as  er  wink.  I've 
reformed  now,  and  my  partner  trusts  me." 

Even  Jabt^z  Cate.  as  slow  to  feel  as  his 
cattle,  looked  ashamed  as  'I'am  held  his  re- 


luctant gaze  by  the  new  power  in  ills  clear, 
innocent  blue  eyes.  Tlirougli  all  his  sin  and 
shame  'Pam  Chick's  eyes  liad  kept  their 
childish  look. 

"  It  conies  from  tishin'  an'  strayin'  off  on 
Corrow^ay,  an'  laughin'  so,  an'  all  his  fool 
business,"  old  Tene  Sniffen  used  to  growl, 
as  he  sat  on  Merrick's  store  porch  and  voiced 
public  opinion. 

"  Wal,  I'm  glad  he  does,"  and  Jabez's  voice" 
took  on  a  hearty  ring,  "  an'— an'  I'll  do  all  I 
kin  fer  yer.  Goin'  to  stock  the  store?  How 
much  do  yer  calkilate  to  put  in?" 

"  'Bout  five  hundred  dollars'  worth.  I've 
got  to  begin  to  haul  to-day.  I'd  like  to  hire 
your  cattle.'' 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  word 
had  gone  through  the  village  that  'Pam 
Chick  Avas  back,  had  got  a  partner  and  hung 
out  a  sign. 

Ed  Merrick,  the  owner  of  the  rival  store, 
kicked  the  cat  and  swore  an  ugly  oath  at  his 
sicklj^  wife  as  he  sat  down  to  his  breakfast. 
The  children  ran  across  the  bridge  and  down 
the  hill  to  look  at  the  sign,  the  only  one  in 
the  village.  Tene  Sniffen,  who  ruled  the 
town  by  virtue  of  his  tAventy  thousand  dol- 
lars and  a  merciless  tongue,  received  the 
ncAVS  from  his  son  with  a  Delphic  grunt, 
which  might  mean  anything,  and  went  to 
Merrick's  before  he'd  finished  his  hoeing. 

The  fact  was  Tene  Sniffen  had  not  yet 
made  up  his  mind  which  way  he  would 
jump.  If  'Pam  had  really  reformed  he  Avould 
stick  to  Merrick,  for  though  Merrick's  whis- 
ky w\as  poor,  still  it  w^as  to  be  had,  whereas 
if  'Pam's  reformation  w^as  like  his  other  fu- 
tile attempts  he  should  go  over  to  'Pam,  for 
'Pam  knew  good  whisky  and  was  a  great 
hand  to  treat.  Besides,  'Pam  was  amusing,, 
and,  drunk  or  sober,  was  usually  sunny- 
tempered. 

Through  that  day,  and  for  many  a  suc- 
ceeding one.  Bear  Camp  was  stirred  to  its 
depths.  The  stagnant,  listless  life  of  the 
hill-encompassed  town  was  moved,  as  the 
great  national  election  had  not  been  able  to 
move  it.  For  'Pam  Chick,  drunkard  as  he 
was,  had  been  the  central  figure  on  its  stage 
for  many  years.  He  belonged  to  the  Back 
Settlement  "  over  behind  the  mountain." 

Now,  the  Back  Settlement  was  as  much 
worse  than  Bear  Camp    as  Bear  Camp  was 
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thau  other  reputable  towns.  In  the  Back 
Settlement  sin  was  open  and  flagrant.  The 
law  was  defied  and  religion  was  ignored. 
Now  in  Bear  Camp  it  was  different.  Liquor 
was  not  sold  openly,  people  were  divorced, 
and  the  meeting  house  still  stood,  tho  the 
steeple  had  fallen  off,  the  horse  sheds  had 
faJlen  in,  and  the  foundation  Avas  dry-rotted. 
Yet  Bear  Camp  had  a  pious  past,  and  it  still 
lived  on  it. 

'Pam  Chick  had  been  the  worst  man  in 
the  Back  Settlement.  AVhen  the  liquor  gave 
out  over  there  he  would  drive,  yelling  like 
a  madman,  through  the  village  street  of  Bear 
Camp  on  a  Sunday  morning,  calling  to  Ed 
Merrick,  who  was  Deacon  and  Selectman, 
to  come  out  of  meeting  and  sell  him  some  ! 
Every  one  saw  God's  judgment  on  him  when 
his  wife  died  and  left  him  to  the  care  of  his 
little  boy.  Alettoo  was  ten  years  old  when 
he  began  to  take  charge  of  his  father.  He 
was  a  delicate  little  chap,  shy  and  quiet,  and 
as  fond  of  the  woods  as  'Pam  himself.  There 
were  long,  blissful  days  in  summer  for  the 
pair,  when  they  would  lock  the  front  door  of 
the  tumble-down  shanty  they  lived  In — it 
was  part  of  'Pam's  fun  to  do  this  with  mock 
gravity,  for  they  both  knew  the  back  door 
was  off  one  hinge  and  would  not  even  shut 
tight— and  go  off  for  a  week  or  two  on  Cho- 
coena.  'Pam  was  a  past  master  in  woodcraft, 
and  the  pair  grew  to  know  the  mountain  and 
to  feel  its  strange  individuality  in  a  curious- 
ly Intense  w^ay.  They  would  lie  beside  the 
Lonejy  Lake,  'Pam  on  his  back  and  Alettoo 
fishing,  and  the  father  would  reel  off  a 
lot  of  delicious  nonsense  or  tell  some  quaint, 
fanciful  tale,  such  as  "  How  Chocoena  got 
his  horn,"  while  the  boy  sat  breathless  with 
happiness,  and  watching  his  father's  expres- 
sive face  with  soft,  adoring  eyes. 

"Oh,  father,"  he  would  say,  "if  it  could 
always  be  summer,  and  you  would  always 
be  like  this  !  "  and  'Pam  would  catch  the 
child  to  his  heart,  to  escape  the  reproach  in 
his  eyes,  and  swear  he  would  reform.  It 
was  then— and  only  then— that  Alettoo  Chick 
looked  like  a  child. 

But  winter  w^ould  come,  and  drive  'Pam 
from  the  uplifting  ministry  of  the  forest  and 
stream,  and  his  light  resolve  would  freeze 
over  and  Alettoo  had  the  old  pain  added  to 
cold  and  hunger  and  forlornness.    The  drive 


from  the  Back  Settlement  to  Merrick's  store 
became  the  child's  Way  of  Sorrows.  He 
would  sit  be.side  tlio  stove  and  wait  till  Ed 
Merrick  put  his  father  out— with  a  well  filled 
jug— and  then  take  care  of  him  going  home. 
He  would  tie  the  reins,  for  Bob  knew  the 
way,  and  hold  on  to  the  reeling  figure  be- 
side him  with  all  his  childish  strength. 

When  Alettoo  was  seventeen  years  old 
there  came  a  sudden  change.  An  old  aunt 
of  'Pam's,  over  in  Effingham,  died  and  left 
him  five  thousand  dollars  and  her  farm. 
Then  Alettoo  made  a  mighty  effort  and  per- 
suaded his  father  to  leave  the  Back  Settle- 
ment, buy  out  old  Abel  Reid's  store  at  Bear 
Camp  Village,  and  stop  drinking.  For  a 
year  all  went  well,  and  Alettoo's  feeble  hope 
had  grown  into  a  serene  content,  when  the 
devil  broke  loose  again  and  with  seven-fold 
force.  'Pam  went  from  bad  to  worse  till 
one  night,  with  cries  and  curses,  he  turned 
Alettoo  out  of  doors.  It  was  winter,  and  the 
boy  had  gone  to  his  mother's  brother,  who 
was  in  a  logging  camp  beyond  Conway. 

The  next  thing  the  Bear  Camp  people 
heard  was  that  Alettoo  had  been  caught  in 
the  logs  and  drowned,  and  that  the  body 
could  not  be  found. 

Some  one  had  to  tell  'Pam,  who  had  been 
on  the  verge  of  delirium  for  some  days.  It 
was  Mahala  Page— Obed  Page's  wife— who 
finally  volunteered. 

"  I  was  with  Nancy  Chick  when  Alettoo 
was  born,  and  I'll  do  it,  for  her  sake." 

And  half  an  hour  later  she  came  out,  with 
the  tears  running  down  her  white  face. 

"  Don't  ask  me  !  "  she  cried  to  the  little 
crowd  waiting  outside,  "  only  I've  killed 
something.  If  you  could  have  seen  his 
eyes  ! " 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May  when  they 
found  the  poor,  crushed  body,  and  persuaded 
the  half-crazed  father,  who  had  spent  his 
waking  hours  upon  the  bridge,  or  wandering 
beside  the  Bear  Camp  Water,  that  no  fur- 
ther search  was  necessary.  They  laid  the 
boy  beside  his  mother,  in  the  old  graveyard 
watched  over  by  the  mountains,  and  it  was 
all  as  if  Alettoo  had  never  been.  Except  to 
'Pam  Chick.  Se  locked  up  his  store  and  dis- 
appeared. There  were  rumors  that  he  had 
sold  the  farm  at  Eflingham  and  had  spent  all 
the  money;  also,  that  he  had  been  arrested 
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at  Rochester,  but  no  one  could  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  these  statements.  Bear  Camp  was 
through  with  'Pam  Chick.  Even  Mahala 
Page  could  not  defend  him.  Then  he  had 
appeared  with  more  capital,  an  unknown 
partner  who  trusted  him,  and  announced  he 
had  reformed. 

No  wonder  Bear  Camp  was  loath  to  believe 
in  him.  Yet  the  days  and  the  weeks  and 
months  went  by,  and  'Pam  Chick  justified 
his  partner's  confidence. 

When  some  of  his  old  "  cronies "  asked 
him  to  a  Saturday  night  spree,  he  would  say 
frankly : 

"  I  can't,  boys.  I've  promised  my  partner. 
'Tain't  for  me  to  preach  temperance  to  any 
one,  but  I  can  live  temperance.  You  see  that 
was  in  the  agreement." 

"  Seems  as  If  that  partner  of  his  had  a 
good  deal  of  sense,  after  all,"  said  Tene  Snif- 
fen  one  day  in  autumn  to  Ed  Merrick.  Tene 
had  cast  in  his  lot  with  Merrick,  and  sat 
most  of  the  day  on  Merrick's  porch.  Mer- 
rick gave  him  about  half  his  drinks^  for 
Tene  was  supposed  to  draw  trade.  To-day 
the  two  men  sat  alone  on  the  porch,  listening 
to  the  shouts  of  laughter  which  came  from 
the  other  store. 

"  'Pam's  gettin'  more  than  his  share  of 
trade.  He  sells  the  best  goods  this  side  of 
Conway— I  suppose  the  partner  picks  'em 
out— an'  he's  terrible  obliging.  If  he  keeps 
sober  he'll  ruin  yer,  Ed,  sure  as  nails." 

Ed  Merrick  sneered  as  he  said:  "What 
about  his  bad  debts?  He's  such  a  durned 
fool  he  trusts  every  soul  over  back  of  the 
mountain.  When  a  Back  Settlement  man 
pays  the  Bear  Camp  will  run  up  hill." 

"  Wal,  he  is  a  fool,  then.    He's  looney  over 

the  Back  Settlement.    Mahala  Page  says  he 

goes  over  there  every  Sunday.    Sits  'round 

an'  chins  with  his  old  neighbors.    He  won't 

drink,  an'  it's  wonderful  the  way  he  keeps 

'em  down.    Yer  know,  women  an'  children 

an'  critters  was  always  goin'  on  over  him. 

He  saved  White's  calf  for  him.   Dressed  the 

critter  up  in  two  new  woolen  undershirts. 

Hauled  the  legs  through  the  armholes  an' 

lapped  'em  in  the  middle.     Jabez  says  he's 

goin'  to  build  a  line  of  horse  sheds  back  'er 

the  store,  for  the  use  of  the  whole  village. 

He  says  his  partner  don't  want  to  see  no 

horses  staudin'  hours  in  the  cold." 


'*  His  partner's  a  fool  !  "  burst  in  Merrick 
angrily. 

"  No,  he  h'ain't,  by  a  long  shot  ! "  said 
Tene  sagely;  "  sometimes  it  pays  to  sell  hon- 
est goods  an'  have  a  pleasant  way.  Ed,  I'm 
'fraid  your  day's  over." 

"  You're  a  nice  one  to  twit  me  with  it  ! 
You— who  can't  hold  your  followers  togeth- 
er I  Zeke  Sanborn  h'ain't  been  here  'n  two 
weeks,  an'  I  see  Mrs.  Martin  carryin'  her 
butter  'n  eggs  in  to  'Pam's  this  momin'. 
That  means  I've  lost  Clint  Martin's  folks." 

"  That's  'cause  Clint's  nephew's  workin' 
there." 

"  No,  sir  !    Mrs.  Martin  told  my  wife  she 
was  goin'  to  try  and  git  Clint  to  trade  there, 
'cause  of  the  talk  in  this  store.    It  seems 
'Pam's  set  out  to  hev  no  cussin'  or  low  talk  in 
the  store.    He  says  his  partner  means  to  hev 
it  so  women  'en  children  can  hear  all  that's 
said  !       Day   'fore    yisterday    Jake   Fitch's 
brother— him  that's  workin'  to  Manchester- 
he  come  inter  the  store  an'  sot  down  on  the 
counter.    Then  he  began  rememberin'  every 
scandal  an'  nasty  story  in  the  whole  town- 
ship.   Man  an'  woman,  true  an'  false,  live 
an'  dead,  he  give  it  to  'em  all.    'Pam  was 
busy   with   customers   an'   there   was  some 
little  gals  'mong  'em  a-listenin'  with  all  their 
ears.       Out   come    'Pam    from     behint    the 
counter.    He  was  as  white  as  chalk,  from 
mad,  an'  his  voice  shook  an'  sez  he:  *  Fitch,* 
sez  he,   '  next  year  when  you  come  home, 
an'  your  rememberin'  every  low  tale  'bout 
j^our  own  townspeople ' — here  he  took  him 
by  the  collar— Fitch's  bigger  than  he  is  !— 
'just  remember . that  I  kicked  you  out  *er 
my  store  ! '    An',  by  gosh,  if  he  didn't  drag 
him  to  the  door  and  kick  him  clear  off  the 
porch,  till  he  hit  a  hitchin'  post.    Then  he 
come  back,  just  as  quiet,  an'  went  on  tyin' 
up  sugar,  only  he  says,  half  to  hisself ,  *  I  be- 
lieve my  partner  would  'er  wanted  me  to  'er 
done  it.'    No,  Tene  Sniffen,  if  I've  lost  cus- 
tomers, it's  'cause  of  your  talk  ! " 

The  snow  lay  on  Chocoena  and  the  winter 
stars  looked  down  with  serious  eyes  upon 
'Pam's  store,  guarded  by  the  old  elm,  but 
still  'Pam  kept  sober.  He  was  not  just  the 
same  'Pam,  folks  said.  All  the  nonsense, 
and  the  song  and  wild  joy  at  living,  had 
been  killed  when  Mahala  Page  had  brought 
him  her  message,  but  he  was  full  of  cheer 
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Mild  hope  :iii(l  liclpfulnoss.  'l^)  the  store  un- 
der tlic  elm  (•;iine  llie  wc^jik  and  llie  wr<'t('li- 
ed,  all  the  miserable  failures,  of  the  town- 
ship. 'Pnni  was  never  too  tired  or  too  l)iisy 
to  help  them,  lie  kept  the  secret  of  his  part- 
nership most  faithfully,  only  smiling  when 
(luestioned,  and  answering  "He's  a  silent 
partner,  you  know." 

Yet  Bear  Camp  felt  the  poAver  of  that  si- 
lent partner  in  a  very  real  w\ay. 

"  Git  'I\nni  to  ask  his  partner  to  let  me 
have  the  money,  without  security,"  or  "  If 
we  can  git  'Pam's  partner  on  our  side  we'll 
he  all  right."  Many  Avere  the  conjectures, 
but  the  secret  w^as  well  kept. 

The  summers  followed  the  winters,  and 
the  sign  had  become  a.n  integral  part  of  the 
tree.  It  was  over  five  years  since  'Pam 
Chick  had  gone  into  partnership.  The  day 
had  been  a  glorious  golden  one,  in  late  Sep- 
tember. The  red  and  gold  sign  was  creaking 
cheerfully.  A  song  bird,  balanced  upon  its 
iron  arm,  was  pouring  out  all  his  summer's 
joy  in  flutey  tones.  The  protecting  arms  of 
the  elm  tree  caressed  the  roof  of  the  little 
sloping  chamber  over  the  store,  making  a 
motherly,  crooning  sound  in  the  soft  sunset 
air.  There  was  a  whispering  from  the  store, 
the  suppressed  shuffling  of  many  feet,  and 
the  stifled  sob  of  a  woman  or  child,  for  in 
the  little  chamber  overhead  'Pam  Chick  lay 
dying. 

There  had  been  an  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever  back  of  the  mountain,  and  'Pam  had 
left  the  store  in  Jim  Martin's  care  and  had 
gone  over  to  nurse  the  sick.  That  was  in 
August,  and  now^  September  was  closing. 
No  one  realized  'Pam  was  ailing  until  they 
heard  he  was  dangerously  ill.  Then  Bear 
Camp  said  with  one  voice,  "  He  shall  not 
die  !  We  cannot  get  on  without  him."  They 
brought  a  doctor  from  Freedom,  another 
from  South  Berwick,  and  finally  one  from 
Portsmouth.  Mahala  Page  was  installed  as 
head  nurse,  with  every  woman  in  town  eager 
to  serve  as  subordinate.  For  nearly  two 
weeks  the  fight  had  gone  on— a  fight  such  as 
Bear  Camp  had  never  seen— and  noW'  Bear 
Camp  was  vanquished  ! 

The  sunset  light  filled  the  chamber  where 
'Pam  lay,  unconscious  of  the  weeping  and 
the  sorrow  below  stairs.  He  was  looking  at 
Chocoena  with  his  heart  in  his  eyes.    Like  a 


great  purple  amethyst  the  mountain  lifted 
its  mass  into  rosy  heights  crowned  fantas- 
tically with  its  rocky  horn,  which,  scorning 
any  garment  of  verdur<',  glowed  or  darkened 
with  every  changeful  moment.  The  doctor 
and  the  minister  had  done  all  they  could,  and 
were  now  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

Mahala  Page  and  Clint  Martin's  wife 
fanned  the  dying  man. 

"  'l*am,"  said  Mahala  in  a  choking  voice, 
"  can  we  do  anything  for  you,  any  last 
thing?  " 

'Pam  came  back  with  a  start. 

"  Yes,  the  Back  Settlement  folk.  I  want 
all  I've  got  to  go  to  them.  Worthy  or  un- 
worthy, treat  'em  all  alike.  Tell  Bear  Camp 
folks  they  must  be  patient  with  'em.  'Tain't 
a  fair  fight  for  Back  Settlement  folks  !  Why, 
Mahala,  you're  cryin'  !  Do  you  care  so 
much?  "  and  the  weak  voice  was  full  of  sur- 
prise. 

"AYhy,  'Pam  Chick,"  said  Mahala  softlj% 
"don't  you  know  how  we  love  you?  The 
store's  full  of  folks  grievin'  an'  cryin'.  For 
five  years  you've  been  a  blessin'  to  Bear 
Camp,"  and  she  kissed  the  damp  forehead 
with  all  a  sister's  love. 

"  Mahala,  stoop  down.  I  want  to  tell  you 
my  partner's  name.  Tell  the  boys— the  fel- 
lows that  drink,  you  know— 'cause  it  may  en- 
courage them  !  " 

Mahala  stooped  down,  and  'Pam  whis- 
pei"^d  something.  Then  with  a  mighty  ef- 
fort he  raised  himself  on  his  arm,  crying: 

"They're  coming,  don't  you  see  them? 
Down  Chocoena,  through  the  light,  Alettoo 
and  my  partner,"  and  he  fell  back,  dead. 

It  was  Mahala  Page  who  stood  on  the 
staircase  a  few  minutes  afterward,  looking 
down  on  the  crowd  huddled  around  its  foot. 
They  were  all  there,  only  now  Back  Settle- 
ment folks  had  the  pre-eminence.  Among 
cracker  boxes,  molasses  hogsheads  and  all 
the  stowage  of  the  back  of  a  country  store 
they  stood.  The  kerosene  lamps  had  been 
lighted  and  showed  each  hard  or  dull  or 
stupid  face,  touched  with  the  refining  touch 
of  sorrow^  as  it  waited  upturned  for  the  last 
Avord. 

She  gave  them  his  message,  and  they 
heard  her  in  absolute  silence;  then,  "and  he 
Avants  me  to  tell  you  w^ho  his  partner  was, 
'cause,  he  says,  it  may  help  some." 
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There  was  a  rustling,  and  an  eager  pusli-  out  looked  at  his  neighbor  and  looked  at  the 

ing  forward.  glowing  sign,   which   seemed   to   have  gath- 

'•  It   was   Uod   Almighty  !  "     said     Mahala  ered  all  the  light  left  on  earth,  and  no  man 

rage  solemnly.    And  each  man  as  he  went  spoke  a  word. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass 


Philippine  Customs  and  Oddities. 

By    Margherita  Arlina    Hamm. 


It  Avould  seem  as  if  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  the  various  Malay  tribes  who 
constituted  the  Philippine  population  were 
not  highly  advanced  either  socially  or  reli- 
giously. Slavery  was  common  and  polygamy 
Avas  practiced  by  the  governing  classes.  At 
some  points  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
cannibalism  prevailed.  Of  the  religious  con- 
cepts nothing  definite  is  known,  but  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  the  I'apuan  and  Negrito  ele- 
ments had  a  belief  of  the  same  class  as  their 
kindred  of  New  Guinea  to-day.  The  Tagals 
and  Yisayas  had  advanced  several  steps  fur- 
ther and  had  a  crude  belief  in  spirits,  espe- 
cially evil  ones.  At  some  time  in  the  first 
ten  centuries  of  the  era  Buddhist  mission- 
aries from  China  tried  to  preach  the  gentle 
doctrines  of  the  Indian  Prince,  and  in  the 
Sulu  Archipelago,  if  not  in  Mindanao,  there 
was  undoubtedly  a  tinge  of  Hindu  thought. 
Even  at  this  time  much  of  the  Sulu  speech 
and  some  of  the  Mindanao,  I  noticed,  con- 
tained both  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  w^ords. 
Where  this  came  from  and  how  it  ever 
reached  there  is  an  enigma  of  the  darkest 
kind. 

The  word  pundita  is  employed  in  the  double 
sense  of  a  learned  person  and  also  of  a 
priest.  This  is  a  stranger  fact  than  would 
have  been  the  discovery  by  Julius  Ciesar 
that  the  Picts  and  Scots  were  speaking  a 
Persian  dialect. 

Between  the  year  1000  A.U,  and  to-day 
the  Filipinos  have  been  subjected  to  the 
pressure  of  religion  in  its  militant  phase.  In 
the  northern  and  middle  islands  Christianity 
and  in  the  southern  territory  Islam  has  done 
its  best  to  make  converts.  Both  faiths  have 
l>een  eminently  successful.  Of  an  estimated 
population  of  ten  millions,  six  millions  are 
nominally  Christians  and  four  million^  Mor 


hammedans.  Another  estimate  makes  the 
figures  seven  and  three  millions,  while  a 
third  estimate  gives  four  million  Christians, 
three  million  Moslems,  and  three  million 
idolaters. 

The  Malay  likes  excitement  and  has  an  in- 
stinctive love  for  color,  bright  metals,  rich 
A^estments,  music,  song  and  ceremony.  He 
takes  naturally  to  the  Koman  Catholic  forms 
and  also  to  those  of  the  Crescent.  How  deep- 
ly he  is  imbued  with  religious  truths  and  con- 
victions is  difficult  to  determine.  Those  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  the  Philippines  are 
as  much  in  doubt  on  the  subject  as  those  who 
have  been  there  a  single  day.  That,  they 
take  materialistic  views  and  are  addicted  to 
superstition  is  noticeable  in  every  part  of  the 
archipelago.  One  of  the  commonest  sights 
in  ISIanila,  Iloilo  and  the  smaller  cities  is  that 
of  hawdvers,  half-naked  natives,  who  go 
about  with  a  box  in  which  there  is  a  doll- 
saint,  a  sacred  reiic,  a  cheap  chromo-litho- 
graph  or  some  other  object  of  religious  in- 
terest. The  front  of  the  box  is  made  of  glass 
or  has  a  small  wdndow  covered  with  a  piece 
of  glass.  The  devout  pay  a  small  fee  to  the 
hawker,  for  which  they  are  permitted  to  look 
into  the  interior  and  to  imprint  a  kiss  upon 
the  glass.  These  hawkers  are  licensed,  and 
pay  a  fee  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  on 
their  odd  traffic. 

There  are  hundreds  of  these  peddlers,  and 
all  of  them  seem  to  do  a  profitable  if  not  a 
prosperous  business.  Among  the  Moros,  or 
Philippine  Mussulmaiis,  there  are  howling 
dervishes,  dancing  dervishes  and  praying 
dervishes.  Of  the  habits  of  this  class  the 
Spaniards  know  but  little.  Altho  they  Avere 
nominally  the  sovereigns  of  Mindanao  and 
the  Sulu  Archipelago  their  sovereignty  was 
confined  to  their  forts,  battalions  and  gun- 
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boats.  To  po  a  thousand  yards  from  one  of 
the  forts  into  the  interior  was  very  much  like 
committing:  suicide.  The  Moro  kills  partly 
for  the  sake  of  robbery  and  partly  from  re- 
ligious fanaticism.  The  entire  Moslem  terri- 
tory is  about  as  savage  to-day  as  it  was  four 
hundred  years  ago.  The  only  marked  im- 
provement is  that  effected  by  heroic  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  who  have  in  the 
course  of  the  years  succeeded  in  converting 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  souls. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  the  punditas 
have  a  curious  custom  of  taking  the  young 
men  from  the  villages  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness and  there  keeping  them  for  many  days 
or  weeks  at  a  time,  in  which  they  instruct 
them  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Koran.  No 
Moro  warrior  can  hope  to  attain  greatness 
unless  he  has  received  religious  training  of 
this  sort.  It  is  here  that  the  oath-bound  as- 
sassins, juramentados,  are  trained  and  edu- 
cated. The  custom  is  unique  and  in  its  en- 
tirety appears  to  be  confined  to  this  part  of 
the  world. 

It  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  theory 
that  it  is  the  Mohammedan  form  of  the 
older  Malay  custom  of  running  "  amuck  "  or 
"  amok."  When  a  savage  Malay  runs 
"  amok  "  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  some 
physical  and  mental  fever  brought  about  by 
great  suffering  or  distress.  He  throws  off 
all  his  clothing,  and  with  a  kriss  in  his  right 
hand  or  with  one  in  each  hand  he  charges 
into  a  crowd  of  fellow  savages,  killing  or 
wounding  until  he  himself  is  dispatched  or 
until  he  wearies  of  bloodshed  and  makes  his 
escape.  In  the  Mohammedan  form  it  is 
much  more  cold-blooded  and  devilish  in  char- 
acter. 

In  Jolo,  where  the  custom  appears  to  be 
the  most  active,  the  would-be  manslayer  re- 
ports to  a  pundita  and  announces  his  deter- 
mination to  take  the  oath  of  destruction.  He 
is  received  by  the  priest  with  great  affection 
and  is  encouraged  in  his  resolve.  The  priest 
or  several  priests  take  him  to  their*  mosque 
or  to  some  bungalow  where  the  laity  are  not 
permitted  to  enter,  and  there  train  him  until 
he  Is  in  excellent  physical  condition.  He  is 
made  to  climb,  jump,  run,  wrestle,  bite, 
strike,  thrust  and  cut.  He  is  well  fed,  his 
diet  being  especially  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment   of    strength,    endurance    and    blood- 


thirstiness.  The  Spaniards  claim  that  the 
novice  is  made  to  drink  the  l)lood  of  live 
fowl  and  to  eat  the  flesh  of  living  birds  and 
small  animals.  But  of  this  nothing  authen- 
tic is  known.  Each  day  the  man  is  rubbed 
with  cloths,  the  human  hand  and  with  cocoa- 
nut  oil.  This  increases  the  suppleness  of  his 
limbs  and  the  quickness  of  his  muscles.  It 
also  makes  him  as  smooth  and  slippery  as 
an  eel.  The  physical  training  is  accom- 
panied with  religious  instruction  in  which 
he  is  taught  that  his  self-sacrifice  will  insure 
him  a  perpetual  paradise,  and  that  the  great- 
er the  destruction  he  inflicts  upon  the  infidels 
the  higher  will  be  his  happiness  in  the  other 
world.  It  is  said  that  the  priests  give  the 
pupil  pills  of  hasheesh  to  increase  his  deter- 
mination and  at  the  same  time  to  acquaint 
him  with  a  poor  imitation  of  the  joys  to 
come. 

On  the  appointed  day  he  is  rubbed  in  oil, 
prayed  over  and  blessed,  armed  with  the 
deadly  kriss,  and  sent  upon  his  murderous 
mission.  Generally  the  juramentado  goes 
alone,  but  occasionally  he  will  have  one  or 
more  companions  like  himself.  When  he  ap- 
proaches the  Christian  settlement  or  town 
he  defers  his  attack  until  he  meets  a  group 
or  crowd.  Then  without  warning  he  springs 
at  the  nearest  and  thrusts  his  kriss  into  the 
throat  or  bowels  of  the  luckless  victim.  The 
weapon  has  been  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
the  edge  has  been  ground  and  the  point 
brought  into  a  needle-like  condition.  The 
blade  has  been  dipped  in  human  or  animal 
blood  and  then  dried,  the  dead  corpuscles 
forming  an  incurable  poison.  The  second  blow 
is  seldom  struck.  As  he  withdraws  the  knife 
from  the  first  victim  he  springs  at  a  second, 
and  so  keeps  on  until  some  one  has  struck 
him  down  in  turn.  The  stories  told  by  the 
Spaniards  concerning  the  juramentados  are 
numberless,  and  each  as  full  of  death  as  an 
old-fashioned  Bowery  melodrama. 

Some  of  the  Negrito  tribes,  who  are  found 
in  all  the  islands,  keep  up  the  practice  of 
tattooing,  in  which  they  display  as  much  skill 
as  the  people  of  Borneo  and  New  Guinea. 
Dr.  Babe,  w^ho  made  a  study  of  these  tribes 
in  1890  and  1891,  found  that  the  practice 
was  more  general  than  had  been  supposed 
by  other  travelers.  At  Kapouga  not  alone 
w^ere  meB  tattooed,  but  boys,  girls,  women 
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and  even  little  children.  On  the  shoulder  of 
the  women  the  tattooing  was  the  same  in  all 
of  the  cases,  from  Avhich  it  might  be  inferred 
that  at  some  time  there  was  a  totem  distin- 
guishing one  tribe  from  another.  Other  Ne- 
grito clans  tattoo  the  neck,  some  the  arms 
and  some  the  hands. 

The  Negrito  and  some  of  the  Visayas  tribes 
preserve  an  ancient  custom  in  building  and 
maintaining  a  council  house.  A  new  one  is 
dedicated  with  curious  ceremonies,  of  which 
dancing  during  two,  three,  four  and  even 
five  consecutive  days  is  the  leading  future. 
I  found  a  general  supply  of  meats,  vegeta- 
bles and  drinks  at  these  affairs  and  a  wild 
orgy  and  excitement,  in  which  all  of  the  tribe 
join,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest.  When 
the  house  begins  to  grow  old  or  is  burned  or 
carried  away  by  a  storm,  a  new  one  is 
promptly  built,  with  this  same  ceremony. 
The  dancing  is  very  curious.  It  is  begun 
usually  by  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman, 
the  music  being  supplied  by  gongs  and  tom 
toms.  The  movements  are  rather  graceful 
and  intricate.  The  body  is  swayed,  the  arms 
waved  and  the  feet  moved  in  a  sort  of  flat 
waltz  style  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  performance.  Occasionally  the  waist  is 
contorted,  and  at  times  the  dancer  makes  a 
series  of  awkward  movements  as  if  simulat- 
ing the  walk  of  a  wounded  animal.  When 
the  first  couple  tires  the  second  takes  its 
place,  and  as  tlie  night  wears  on  the  numbers 
Increase  to  two  and  more,  ranging  as  high  as 
ten  or  twelve  at  a  single  time.  At  intervals 
the  performers  croon  various  songs,  of  which 
the  words  are  not  in  the  native  language  but 
in  dialects  which  are  said  to  have  been 
spoken  many  generations  ago.  The  food  is 
largely  animal  and  is  eaten  in  great  chunks 
and  slices  without  knife  or  plate.  To  see 
young  and  old  gnawing  the  bones  and  tear- 
ing morsels  of  flesh  from  a  larger  piece  held 
in  the  two  hands,  renders  it  easy  to  imagine 
that  the  observer  is  witnessing  some  hideous 
banquet  of  wild  cannibals. 

Many  Spanish  customs  have  been  adopted 
by  the  natives  and  carried  to  even  greater 
extremes  than  they  are  in  Spain  itself.  Thus 
on  Judas  Iscariot's  day  an  effigy  of  the  faith- 
less disciple  is  hanged  from  a  bough  or  gal- 
lows and  is  stoned  or  beaten  with  sticks  by 
the  boys  and  young  men  of  the  neighbor- 


hood. At  twilight  a  bonfire  is  built  beneath 
the  figure,  which  is  burned  into  a  shapeless 
mass  and  then  cut  down  and  thrown  into  the 
street.  Here  it  is  torn  by  dogs  urged  on  by 
their  masters,  or  else  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
rope  and  dragged  around  the  village  or  town. 

Another  odd  religious  custom  is  attached 
to  the  funeral  service.  The  corpse  is  laid 
upon  a  frame  or  placed  in  a  cofl5n  and  is  ex- 
posed to  view  for  a  certain  time  and  is  then 
carried  by  the  relatives  and  friends,  followed 
by  the  mourners,  to  the  parish  church,  stop- 
ping from  point  to  point  in  order  that  the 
neighbors  may  have  a  last  look  at  the  body 
and  that  strangers  may  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
lege. The  natives  believe  that  the  dead  man's 
spirit  takes  part  in  the  procession  and  experi- 
ences pleasure  or  pain  according  to  the  way  in 
which  his  mortal  remains  are  treated.  When 
they  arrive  at  the  church  a  spokesman  goes 
forward  and  chaffers  with  the  priest  or  ec- 
clesiastic in  charge  in  regard  to  the  burial 
rites  and  fees.  This  is  done  without  any 
commercial  meaning,  but  simply  as  a  cus- 
tom. The  two  finally  agree  and  the  burial 
thereupon  takes  place.  This  custom  was 
prohibited  in  Luzon  a  few  years  ago,  but  is 
still  kept  up  in  out  of  the  way  communities 
in  that  island  and  also  in  the  other  islands. 

Here  arid  there  can  be  found  survivals  of 
cosmolatry,  ophiolatry  and  even  idolatry. 
Tlirough  the  archipelago  many  places  are 
black-listed,  so  to  speak,  by  the  native  popu- 
lation. They  are  said  to  be  the  abodes  of 
evil  spirits  who  seize  human  beings  and  tear 
them  to  pieces.  Some  of  these  places  are  the 
liomes  of  pythons  and  other  snakes,  others 
contain  caves  in  which  bones,  both  animal 
and  human,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  cannibals  in  the  near  past,  and 
others  are  spots  marked  by  volcanic  action. 
Near  the  volcano  of  Taal  are  several  of  these 
haunted  localities.  In  one  there  are  vent 
holes  in  the  ground  through  which  sulphuric 
gases  escape,  and  at  another  there  is  an  ir- 
regular but  large  production  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  Near  these  spots  are  shrines,  which 
suggest  the  road  shrines  of  China.  They  are 
very  popular  and  are  used  by  travelers  who 
wish  to  protect  themselves  against  the  evil 
spirits  of  the  place.  Wherever  rock  pythons 
abound  there  are  sure  to  be  shrines.  In  the 
Christian  zone  there  will  be  nearly  always  a 
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(loll-snint  in  the  slirlno;  in  tlic  Moslem  tci'i'i- 
loi-.v  tlicrc  is  no  lijiure,  bnl  m  sjinccr  or  ])o\vl, 
wiiich  wonld  indicjilc  tiiiit  .-il  sonic  lime  of- 
ICrinjis  of  \'Mrions  soiMs  \\('r('  ,tii\'on  to  the 
si)ii'its  who  protected  the  trnveh'r  or  else  to 
the  evil  spirits  in  order  to  placate  them. 

Of  miracles  and  mirneiilons  events  the 
.'ircliiiieln.uo  hiis  a  long  list.  Moslem  vies 
with  Christian  in  the  conviction  that  the 
spirit  world  is  in  immediate  contact  Avith  our 
own  and  that  divine  or  supernatural  inter- 
l)osition  takes  place  with  great  frequency. 
There  are  holy  images  Avhich  have  been  cast 
up  by  the  sea  and  others  which  have  fallen 
from  heaven.  There  are  odd  relics,  black 
Avlth  age,  of  wiiose  origin  nothing  is  known, 
but  which  work  miraculous  cures,  and  there 
are  wells  and  springs  possessing  preternat- 
ural remedial  power.  So  credulous  are  the 
natives  that  unscrupulous  men  have  often 
profited  by  tlie  quality  in  starting  miracle- 
working  resorts.  IMany  of  these  have  been 
suppressed  by  the  authorities  on  account  of 
their  bogus  nature,  but  after  the  name  of 
having  worlved  a  cure  is  once  gained  the 
place  never  altoge:tlier  loses  its  popularity. 

Older  than  these  religious  phenomena  is 
the  belief  in  ant'nif/  anting,  wliich  is  hard  to 
translate  into  English.  A  talisman  Avhich 
protects  you  against  a  bullet,  an  ointment 
which  will  turn  the  l)lade  of  a  kriss,  a  medi- 
cine which  will  cure  every  ailment,  a  lotion 
which  will  quadruple  one's  strength,  or  a 
charm  which  will  disarm  an  enemy,  are  all 
said  to  be  good  anting  anting.  A  pirate  ship 
which  captui'es  many  trading  vessels  has  a 
good  anting  anting,  and  so  has  a  merchant 
who  disposes  of  his  wares  quickly  and  at 
large  profit.  This  precious  (luality,  thing  or 
mystery  appears  to  be  subject  to  no  law. 
Some  people  are  born  with  it  and  some  ob- 
jects, possess  it  as  an  organic  part  of  them- 
selves. It  can  be  attained  or  achieved 
through  great  talent  or  prowess,  it  can  be 
obtained  from  a  good  spirit,  and  it  can  be 
purchased  from  a  very  wise  man,  a  sooth- 
sayer, a  wizard  or  a  pundita.  A  tiger's  claw% 
a  shark's  tooth,  the  rib  of  a  python,  the  ear 
of  a  squirrel  or  cat,  the  comb  of  a  forest 
cock,  and  the  dried  leaf  of  a  lotus  flower  are 
good  anting  anting.  So  is  a  scapular,  a  relic, 
a  piece  of  a  garment  that  has  been  to  Mecca, 
a  silver  bullet,  a  nail  or  screw"  from  a  cofiin, 


M  piece  of  hair  from  the  liead  of  an  executed 
criniinal.  or  the  front  tooth  of  a  warrior 
slain  in  haltlc. 

ICunning  throngli  tiic  I'ili])ino  civiliza- 
tion or  society  is  a  survival  of  long-gone 
years.  It  is  the  division  or  classification  of 
men  into  three  groups.  First,  the  men  who 
know  or  are  wise;  second,  tlu'  men  of  th(* 
sea,  and  third,  the  men  of  the  soil.  These 
seem  to  be  the  beginnings  of  a,  system  of 
caste  bas<Ml  u])on  the  Malay  environment. 
The  most  lionorable  class  at  the  start  was, 
of  course,  the  men  of  the  sea,  or  sea  gipsies. 
They  were  the  fishermen,  the  navigators  and 
the  ])irates.  Their  leaders,  medicine-men 
and  heroes  settled  on  the  coast  and  estab- 
lished small  communities  in  which  the  work 
was  done  by  slaves  or  captives,  who  were 
the  men  of  the  soil.  These  landed  proprie- 
tors were  men  of  the  sea  and  also  the  men 
of  learning  or  of  wisdom.  The  men  of  the 
sea  disdained  to  engage  in  agriculture  or  the 
raising  of  flocl?;s  and  herds,  and  looked  doAvn 
upon  all  who  pursued  those  peaceful  call- 
ings. As  their  power  increased  they  drove 
tlie  agricultural  tribes,  who  were  not  en- 
slaved, into  the  interior  and  finally  into  the 
mountains  and  wildernesses.  This  produced 
the  fourth  class,  the  men  of  the  forest,  or  the 
men  of  the  mountains.  They  are  a  separate 
caste  and  not  outcasts.  Civilization  has 
crushed  the  sharp  dividing  lines  between 
these  classes,  but  lias  not  obliterated  their 
power  as  social  factors.  The  men  of  the  sea 
rarely  intermarry  with  the  men  of  the  soil, 
and  the  men  of  the  soil  avoid  the  men 
of  the  forests  and  the  mountains.  The 
men  who  know  marry  from  their  own 
class  or  may  marry  from  the  men  of  the 
sea,  but  they  rarely  descend  to  the  men  of 
the  soil.  In  former  times  the  men  who  know 
would  take  wives  from  their  own  class  or 
from  the  men  of  the  sea,  and  concubines 
from  the  men  of  the  soil.  This  is  still  kept 
up  in  the  uncivilized  districts  of  Luzon,  in 
Palauan  and  in  Mindanao. 

All  Malays  love  music  and  poetry,  and 
make  these  a  feature  of  daily  life.  The  lan- 
guages lend  themselves  to  metrical  composi- 
tion, being  even  more  available  in  this  re- 
spect than  Spanish  or  Persian.  The  large 
use  of  duplication  and  the  similarity  in 
sound  of  sjdlabic  radicals  enable  the  poorest 
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poiiKnnt  or  lishoi'injili  to  turn  0111  (piiti'  iiiu-  r;iii,uin<4-  1 10111  ilu*  civilizi'd  :iii(l  Christian 
sicnl  linos.  I>ove-ninlvinj;-  is  carried  on  in  Ta;;als  and  N'isayas  down  to  the  head-himt- 
allc^orlcal  v(>rs(\  and  even  in  polite  s])(M'ch  iiiu",  iiat  iire-\\'orsliii)in.u-.  i»oly.uanions  savages 
it  is  iu)t  nncoinnion  for  an  intelligent  native  of  Central  .Mindanao,  and  that  the  problem 
to  accost  a.  superior  in  ianil)ics  or  dactyls.  of  .uoviM-nincnt  will  he  a  simple  one  so  far  as 
If  the  cnstoms  and  superstitions  be  viewed  dealidg  witli  large  masses  is  concerned,  but 
together  they  throw  a  strong  light  upon  the  vei-y  complicated  on  account  of  the  number- 
social  conditions  of  the  Filipinos,  siiowing  less,  varying,  local  customs  and  conditions, 
that    the    population    is    a    series    of    grades  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


The  Society  of  American  Artists. 


By  Sophia  A.  Walker. 


Ix  this  culmination  of  the  art  year  th?  So- 
ciety comes  to  its  twenty-first  birthday  ex- 
hibition; its  sec?ssionist  child,  the  "  Ten 
American  Painters,"  holds  its  second  exhibi- 
tion; ten  nu>ml)ers  who  have  not  seceded, 
^Messrs.  Bogert,  (. oftin,  Clark,  Crane,  Davis. 
(lifford.  Kost,  Ochtmau.  Palmer  and  Wig- 
gins, with  Messrs.  Minor  and  Murphy,  hold 
their  first  annual  exhibition  as  "  The  Society 
of  Landscape  Painters;  "  and  the  Academy 
opens  the  doors  of  its  old  palace  on  Twenty- 
third  street  for  the  last  time. 

In  all  these  twenty-one  years  of  life  the 
Society  has  stood  for  the  highest  technical 
e(iuipment  of  its  ccmtributors,  and  that 
means  much  more  than  technic,  for  those 
are  not  apt  to  have  least  to  say  who  can  say 
it  well;  and  the  exhibition  now  open  is  of 
primary  interest  in  spite  of  s:'cessionists  and 
an  apathy  to  its  claims  which  seems  almost 
unpatriotic  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  ablest 
painters. 

It  is  easily  possible  to  forget  that  public 
exhibitions  laid  the  lirst  stei)s  to  success,  or 
to  think  with  painful  sensitiveness— not  of 
the  possibility  of  being  skied,  the  days  of 
such  tremors  are  also  forgotten— but  of  being 
hung  by  some  discordant  neighbor  whose 
screaming  contrasts  may  prove  the  undoing 
of  the  delicate  color  scheme  for  Avliich  one 
has  labored  long.  We  regret  the  absence  of 
Messrs.  Homer,  Daingerfield,  Davies,  La 
Farge,  Ryder  and  others  whose  work  is  of 
rare  distinction.  A  canvas  to  Avliich  the 
Pittsburg  prize  was  awarded,  called,  "  Early 
Spring  in  N(>w  England,"  dignitied,  lucid  and 


scholarly,  represents  Mr.  Tryon  worthily, 
but  there  is  only  a  small  picture  of  an  Indian 
rug  weaver  painted  some  years  ago  to  re- 
mind of  Mr.  Brush. 

The  famous  '*  Supper  at  Emmatts."  by  M. 
Dagnan-Bouveret,  holds  the  place  of  honor. 
This  canvas,  which  ]Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frick  pre- 
sented to  Carnegie  Museum  in  memory  of  a 
dattgliter,  was  also  loaned  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  for  its  recc^nt  exhibition,  and 
as  it  w^as  hung  in  the  less  trying  light  of  the 
corridor  there  the  central  group  appeared 
less  strained  and  oveiw^rought  than  it  looks 
here.  The  votive  group,  the  painter,  his  wife 
and  son,  introduced  as  were  donors  in  the 
centuries  of  sacred  art,  is  a  beautiful,  satis- 
fying fragment.  This  canvas  alone  wotild 
repay  a  visit  to  the  exhibition,  but  it  occu- 
pies no  lonely  eminence  here.  The  sketch  by 
Mr.  Sargent  of  his  Asiarte  decoration  of  the 
Boston  Public  I^ibrary,  inscribed  to  Sir  Fred- 
erick Leighton,  hangs  in  the  central  gallery, 
and  near  by  is  the  beautiful  allegory  in 
bronze  of  youth  and  age.  "  From  (Jeneratiou 
to  (Jeneratiou,"  described,  like  the  Dagnan- 
Bouveret,  in  our  letter  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy,  where  Mr.  Grafly  is  instruc- 
tor in  sculpture,  and  the  bronze  runners  by 
Mr.  Flannagan,  the  fresh  athlete  seizing  the 
torch  from  the  one  exhausted  and  falling  by 
the  way. 

Mr.  Sargent's  masterly  portrait  of  a  young 
gill  in  white,  already  shown  here  in  a  Por- 
trait Exhibition,  strikes  the  high  note  of 
portraiture,  but  canvasses  by  ^Messrs.  Wilton 
L()ckwo()<l,  E.  W.  D.  Hamilton,  J.  W.  Alex- 
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andcr,  Ilopkinson,  Lambort  and  Isliam  aud 
Mrs.  Locko  and  Misses  Wigand,  Lufkin, 
Chaso  and  Shepley  are  not  ashamed  in  its 
company.  ]\[iss  Beanx  has  done  stronger 
work  so  far  as  drawing  goes,  and  one  of  her 
young  ladies  has  Jio  other  side  to  the  head 
than  the  one  presented  to  view;  but  she  has 
never  displayed  to  better  advantage  that 
wonderful  painter  quality  thjit  is  so  rare  and 
tiiat  amounts  sometimes,  as  in  Mr.  Abbott  H. 
Thayer,  to  genius.  His  "  Young  Woman  "— 
how  beautiful  it  is  !  Another  picture  quite 
personal  in  feeling  is  that  old  ivory-toned 
canvas  by  Mr.  Whistler  called  "  The  Music 
Itoom,"  which  comes  to  us  from  the  West 
via  Philadelphia. 

The  ShaAV  prize  goes  worthily  to  a  "  Wood- 
land Maid  "  standing  among  the  pines,  by 
Mr.  Douglas  Yolk.  It  has  serious,  home- 
spun qualities  and  a  fine  color  scheme,  but 
it  is  lacking  in  the  simplicity  of  greatness. 

The  Webb  prize  for  landscape  was  award- 
ed to  "  Clouds  and  Hills,"  by  Mr.  W.  L.  La- 
throp.  Wooded  hills  interlock  closely  in  the 
foreground  and  the  sIvy  is  of  the  kind  that 
opens  vistas  and  great  depths  in  massy 
clouds,  and  there  is  an  old  masterly  reserve 
about  it  all. 

Mrs.  MacMonnies  sends  from  Paris  a 
large,  most  strilving  garden  scene,  called 
•'  Roses  and  Lilies,"  where  floral  roses  vie 
with  those  on  the  baby's  cheeks  and  light  and 
color  fall  abundantly  everywhere;  and  Mrs. 
Dewing  fills  a  great  canvas  with  flowers 
alone,  treated  quite  as  largely  and  with 
greater  sympathy  in  a  foreground  study 
called  "  May."  These  are  both  important 
notes  of  the  realistic  side  of  the  artist's 
work;  but  one  may  return  to  the  ideal  in  an 
exquisitely  refined  composition  by  Mrs.  Bell, 
called  "  The  Tapestry  of  Life,"  where  some 
work  their  own  future  on  an  upright  back- 
ground so  near  that  the  now,  the  past  and 
the  future  are  blended  in  one  whole.  The 
graceful  Greek  figures,  the  decorative  com- 
position and  color  of  which  peacocks  in  the 
tapestry  are  the  key,  make  a  charming  whole 
which  one  would  rather  see  on  the  scale  of 
mural  decoration.  Mr.  Cox's  long  panel  for 
the  Appellate  Court  is  his  strongest  mural 
work,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  its 
strident  tones  are  subdued  in  their  destined 


light.  The  ideal  is  touched  again  l)y  Mr. 
Henry  Fuller  in  a  sweet  madonna-like  moth- 
er and  child,  and  by  Mr.  Bryson  Burroughs 
in  several  canvases  of  broad  human  interest, 
called  "Work,"  "A  Windy  Day,"  and 
"  Summer,"  where  the  influence  of  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  and  of  modern  socialism  make 
themselves  equally  felt.  It  is  pleasant  to  no- 
tice the  decided  progress  of  Mr.  Fuller  and 
Mr.  Burroughs,  of  INIiss  Shepley  and  Miss 
Chase,  in  portraiture,  and  of  Mr.  Ben  Foster 
in  poetic  landscape.  Mr.  Bogert,  Mr.  Birge 
Harrison— always  in  close  touch  with  na- 
ture's quiet  moods— Mr.  AVm.  M.  Chase,  Mr. 
C.  Warren  Eaton  and  Mr.  Inness  uphold  the 
best  traditions  of  American  landscape.  And 
Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  George  E.  Brown  send 
strong  sketches. 

One  of  the  very  large  canvases  is  filled 
with  dun  battle  smoke,  and  the  leviathans 
"  Brooklyn "  and  "  Oregon "  pound  on 
through  the  pale  sea  and  drive  ashore  the 
"  Colon,"  seen  only  by  its  trail  of  reddish 
smoke.  Mr.  Snell  has  not  mastered  this 
great  work  as  he  does  his  smaller  canvases, 
but  it  is  a  tremendous  attempt  and  it  will 
bring  fruit  in  increasing  power.  Mr.  Butler 
and  Mr.  Woodbury  also  paint  the  sea  with 
sympathy  and  Mr.  Whitman's  studies  of  Ni- 
agara and  Mr.  Rorke's  "  Rapids  "  have  fine 
qualities. 

One  seldom  looks  to  miniatures  for  great 
art,  but  one  by  Mvs.  Fuller,  representing  a 
nude  girl  against  a  Japanese  screen  wiping 
her  foot  after  the  bath,  must  be  classed  as  a 
most  important  work;  and  the  standard  of 
excellence  which  reaches  beyond  our  own 
city  and  times  is  maintained  by  Miss  Hills 
in  several  contributions,  notably  the  St.  Eliz- 
abeth enshrined  in  an  old  carved  reliquary;  by 
Mrs.  Bush-Brown  in  a  portrait  of  artist  and 
son  called  "  The  Flute  Lesson,"  and  by  Miss 
Theodora  W.  Thayer  and  Miss  Nelson. 

In  reviewing  this  exhibition,  which  gives 
the  pulse  of  current  art,  one  may  feel  satis- 
fied with  what  has  been  accomplished.  It 
was  a  great  mistake  to  leave  a  background 
in  the  first  room  which,  tho  favorable  to 
water  colors,  discounts  the  oils  terribly,  as 
Mr.  Isham's  portrait  and  Miss  Brown's 
strong  study  of  bovine  "  Maternity." 

New  York  City. 
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Co-operation    in    Eng-land."^* 

It  is  cheering  to  read  Mr.  Lloyd's  enthu- 
siastic account  of  the  great  increase  of  co- 
operative industry  in  England.  The  terra 
co-operation  is  of  course  a  loose  one;  every 
iodustrial  enterprise  in  which  more  than  one 
person  is  engaged  involves  co-operation.  Nor 
can  the  term  be  limited  to  industries  in 
which  the  laborers  have  a  fixed  share  in  the 
profits.  The  great  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  of  England  employs  many  workmen 
in  its  factories  on  the  ordinary  wages  plan. 
Mr.  Lloyd's  title  is  somewhat  more  descrip- 
tive, as  implying  that  laborers  may  put  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  partners  in  the 
business  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Mere 
profit-sharing  does  not  accomplish  this  re- 
sult, fo?"  a  partner  is  one  who  is  liable  for 
losses  as  well  as  entitled  to  gains;  and  this 
feature  of  partnership  is  commonly  over- 
looked. Moreover,  it  can  be  true  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  that  there  will  be  any  profits 
to  share  with  laborers.  Many  enterprises 
end  in  ruin;  there  are  no  profits  either  for 
the  laborers  or  the  capitalists.  ]Many  pro- 
duce only  moderate  profit;  such  a  profit  as 
tlie  capitalists  may  reasonably  claim  to  be 
uo  more  than  their  capital  has  earned.  Very 
well  managed  concerns  have  a  surplus  of 
profit  which  can  be  shared  with  the  work- 
men, and  there  are  many  cases— altho  rela- 
tively few— where  this  has  been  done  suc- 
cessfully. Such  cases,  however,  must  gen- 
erally be  where  a  business  is. of  the  nature 
of  a  monopoly. 

The  labor-copartnerships,  over  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  rejoices,  and  which  are  indeed  wholly 
admirable,  are  of  a  different  character.  They 
are  simply  combinations  of  people  who  are 
at  once  capitalists  and  laborers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  production  or  distribution.  A  num- 
ber of  people  put  their  small  savings  to- 
gether for  a  working  capital  and  their  serv- 
ices constitute  the  labor  element.  The  man- 
agement is  controlled  by  the  members,  as  in 
any  stock  company,  but  when  the  venture 

r*f^^^^^    Co-PARTNEBSTiiP.      By  Henry    Demarest 
Uoyd.    J^ewYork:    Harper  &  Brothers     $1.00. 


is  successful  it  is  generally  because  a  com- 
petent manager  has  been  found,  whose 
judgment  is  practically  conclusive.  It  is 
these  bodies  whose  growth  in  England  has 
been  so  remarkable,  and,  as  we  said,  so  ad- 
mirable. Mr.  Lloyd  mourns  that  no  corre- 
sponding growth,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
building  societies,  has  taken  place  in  this 
country.  He  is  unable  to  assign  the  cause 
for  this;  but  we  apprehend  that  two  circum- 
stances afford  the  explanation.  In  the  first 
place,  the  abundant  supply  of  cheap  land 
has  absorbed  the  energies  of  those  who  as- 
pire to  independence;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  laborers  in  the  great  manufactur- 
ing industries  consist  largely  of  recent  im- 
migrants. When  these  conditions  cease  to 
prevail  here  we  may  witness  a  development 
of  labor-copartnerships  similar  to  that 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  describes.  The  creameries 
which  are  now  so  numerous  indicate  this 
tendency. 

P^or  a  systematic  study  of  these  enter- 
prises we  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  Mr. 
Lloyd's  pages.  His  book  is  merely  a  sym- 
pathetic, not  to  say  biased,  account  of  a 
number  of  prosperous  concerns.  It  is  inter- 
esting because  of  the  frequently  touching 
details  which  are  communicated,  but  statis- 
tically it  is  of  slight  value.  The  author's 
enthusiasm  blinds  him  to  the  existence  of 
many  failures  and  blunders,  altho  it  makes 
his  account  more  readable.  For  those  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  English  conditions 
this  book  may  well  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion; and  it  has  an  interest  for  the  student 
of  politics  as  disclosing  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  capitalistic  labor- 
copartnership  which  it  describes  and  the 
ideas  of  collectivism. 


Exiled  for  Lese  Majeste.  By  James  T. 
WJiittaJar.  (Cincinnati:  Curtis  &  Jennings. 
$1.00.)  A  book  like  this  is  written  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  author,  and  rarely  finds  a 
large  audience.  It  is  a  "  bookish  "  book, 
richly  weighted  with  literary  gleanings.  On 
every  page  are  evidences  of  fine  taste  and 
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sound  jndjiinciit ;  but  the  book  Jis  ;i  whole 
will  npix'Jil  to  llic  few  who  liko  the  book- 
worm's ImsliH^ss  niKJ  the  smell  of  lamp-oil. 
The  stories  nrc  sliulit.  mere  frames  ii])(»ii 
wliieli  to  liaiiu'  tlie  aiitlior's  leariiin.i»:  and  air 

liis    studies. Two    Mkn    o'    .Mknoii*.      Jiii 

Walter  Rdjiimnn}.  (New  York:  I)onl)leda.v  iV 
McCliire.  .$1.*2.">.)  A  story  of  Eni^lish  mining 
life,  fidl  of  iii'iiesome  incidents,  but  stron.uiy 
written.  It  l(>aves  a  powerful  impression  of 
evil  and  ver^-  little  memory  of  sood.  Mnrder 
is  set  over  aixainst  murder  witli  dramatie 
effect,  aud  in  the  end  everybody  comes  to 
urief. Rembrandt,  A  Romance  of  Hol- 
land, liy  Walter  Cranston  Lamed.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  .$1.50.)  The  masters  of  art 
in  Holland  in  the  days  of  Holland's  artistic 
gloij'  are  used  in  this  romance  with  pic- 
turesque effect.  Li)ve  plays  its  part,  and 
there  are  interestin.u'  incidents  and  adven- 
tures, with  a  fine  atmosphere  of  distance  and 
dreaminess  to  help  the  effect.  The  book  is 
already  in  its  second  edition,  which  it  de- 
serves for  its  sterling  merits.  The  illustra- 
tions from  pictures  by  the  masters  add 
greatly  to  the  impression  of  truthfulness  as 

Ave  read. The  Rapix.    Bij  Henry  De  Yere 

StacpooJe.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
,$1.25.)  This  is  a  story  of  French  life,  de- 
cidedly French  in  some  of  its  incidents,  and, 
altho  briglitly  written  and  in  the  main  inter- 
esting, it  has  a  trifle  too  much  of  Parisian 
moral  laxity  in  it  for  comfortable  home  read- 
ing.  The    Legal    Revolution    of    1902. 

Bu  a  Law-Ahidinn  Revolutionist.  (Chicago: 
Charles  H.  Kerr.  $1.00.)  In  this  little  book 
the  iiuthor  threshes  old  straAV  which  has 
often  been  through  the  socialist  mills.  He 
says  some  good  things  and  true  things.  He 
tries  to  be  just  and  lay  aside  prejudice,  but 
does  not  succeed  notably,  Ave  think.  The  up- 
shot of  his  argument  is  that  the  Government 
should  control  and  operate  the  business  of 
the  people,  and  he  gives  an  enthusiastic  im- 
aginary account  of  hOAv  this  Avill  actually  be 

done    in    1002,    or    some    other    year. 

McTeague.  a  Story  of  San  Francisco. 
Bij  Frank  Norris.  (Xcav  Y^ork:  Doubleday  & 
^NfcClure.  $1.50.)  There  is  a  certain  fascina- 
tion in  a  book  like  this— the  fascination  of 
murder  and  other  hideous  crimes.  ^Nlost  of 
the  characters  ])resented  are  Avorthless  Avhere 
not  positively  bad;  it  is  a  novel  of  spasms 


l)resente(l  spasmodically;  the  style  goes  Avitli 
jei"ks  and  Jiitches.  and  everj'body  talks 
brok(»nIy  as  if  at  a  loss  foi'  words.  Sensa- 
tional  fi-om  Ix'giiining  to  end,  tlir?  story  reeks 
in  blood  and  does  not  lack  dramatic  power  of 
a  rnde  sort,  Avhile  at,th(?  end  a  hopeless  situa- 
tion stands  out  unrelieved  by  any  softening 
effect  of  perspective.  Such  a  story  Avill  find 
its  audience,  perhaps  a  large  one,  l)ut  no  i)er- 
son  Avill  be  the  better  for  reading  it.  It  has 
no    moral,    esthetical   or   artistic   reason   for 

being. "  If  I  Were  a  Man."    The  Storij 

of  a  New  Southerner.  Bij  Tlarrison  Robertson. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  75  cents.)  This  is 
a  story  of  political  and  social  life  in  Ken- 
tucky. To  sa.v  that  it  is  Avell  written  and 
altogether  readable  does  not  serve  the  turn 
of  criticism;  it  is  more;  the  life  it  presents 
seems  real;  the  incidents  are  believable,  the 
dramatic  situations  natural  and  interesting. 
Short,  SAviftly  moving,  the  current  of  the 
narratiA'e  never  flags.  Mr.  Robertson  has 
not  aimed  to  make  a  novel;  but  his  story, 
slight  as  it  is,  gives  a  sharp,  strong  picture, 
unquestionably  touched  Avith  the  fascination 
of  genifis.  The  plot  is  novel,  turning  upon  a 
situation  at  once  difficult  and  interesting,  in 
Avhich  the  hero,  acting  AAith  high  motiA'es, 
deliberately  thAvarts  the  political  ambition 
of  the  heroine's  father.  But  aa'C  must  not  tell 
the  story,  preferring  to  send  our  readers  to 
it  Avithout  staling  the  freshness  and  charm 

of  its  pages. The  Wire-Cutters.    By  M. 

E.  M.  Davis.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  $1.50.)  The  title  of  this  romance  has 
reference  to  the  destruction  of  Avire  fences 
on  ranches  in  the  SoutliAvest,  a  proceeding 
quite  common  among  riA^al  stock-raisers  in 
the  first  days^  of  the  Texas  cattle  business. 
Mrs.  Davis  has  not  chosen  to  make  her  story 
a  pleasing  one.  The  characters  depicted  are 
in  the  main  very  disagreeable,  not  to  say 
repellant,  and  they  behaA^e  in  a  disreputable 
Avay.  -  With  the  materials  selected,  Mrs. 
Davis  has,  iiowever,  done  notably  aa'cII.  Her 
style  is  lively,  her  people  are  real  aud  the 
incidents  of  the  story  foUoAv  one  another 
rapidly.  It  is  a  book  genuinely  American; 
but  it  does  not  represent  the  best  American 
life.  In  the  end  the  reader  Avill  be  apt  to 
feel  that  he  has  been  associating  with  unde- 
sirable people,  and  that  the  story  is  neither 
attractive     nor     instructive. The     Man 
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Without  a  Country  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Edivard  Everett  Hale.  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  and  Company.  $1.50.)  This  is  Vol. 
I  of  the  "  Worlvs  of  Edward  Everett  Hale  " 
which  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  are  publishing  in 
fitting  stjde.  We  welcome  the  work,  which 
in  this  form  will  doubtless  fill  its  place 
among  American  classics,  where  it  deserves 

a  choice  shelf. Short  Rations,  hij  Wil- 

liston  Fish  (Haii)er  &  Brothers.  $1.25), 
is  a  light,  bright  little  book,  half  novel,  half 
army-life  sketching.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  brisk  and  breezy  short  stories,  caught  to- 
gether by  a  running  chain  of  love  and  ad- 
venture. West  Point  student  life,  then 
garrison  life  in  the  West,  and  the  more  or 
less  humorous  incidents  arising  are  depicted 
with  considerable  cleverness.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated. 

Chitral,   the  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege. 
By  Sir  George  8.  Robertson,  K.C.8.I.    (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $5.00.)    We  are  all  more  or 
less    interested    in  the    East   at   present,    so 
that  a   book  of  sterling  attractiveness  like 
the  one  now  before  us  may  have  for  its  chief 
magnetic  source  the  fact  that  it  describes 
military  operations  in  a  somewhat  different 
climate  but  under  circumstances  not  widely 
differing  from  those  at  present  affecting  our 
own  armies  on  the  other  side  of  t  he  world. 
Sir  George  S.  Robertson,  the  author  of  this 
book,  gave  us  a  foretaste  of  his  subject  in  his 
other  work,    "The    Kafirs    of    the  Hindu- 
Kush."    In   this  "  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege  " 
M'e  have  a  brilliant  description  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Cliitral,  which,  altho  not  remarkable 
on  account  of  its  extent  or  the  importance 
of  its  results,  afforded  Sir  George  a  fine  op- 
portunity for  picturesque  experiences  and  an 
excellent    subject    to    write    about.       "  The 
Minor  Siege  "  described  in  this  book  was  the 
result  of  a  defeat  sustained  by  the  British 
force. in  Chitral  in  INIarch,  which  shut  them 
up,  340  riflemen,  within  the  walls  of  a  little 
fort  deep  in  the  mountains  northwest  of  the 
Punjab.       Sir  George  was  at  that  time  in 
command  of  the  besieged  force,  and  his  rec- 
ord of  the  experiences  during  the  long  and 
tedious  waiting  and  fighting  gives  a  wonder- 
ful impression  of  the  courage,  stamina  and 
tenacity   of   the  British   soldier,   and  at  the 
game   time   afiforcls   fine   glimpses   of   whs^t 


campaigning  in  India  and  the  neighboring 
countries  is  really  like.  More  than  half  of 
the  book  is  taken  up  with  descriptions  of 
marches  and  minor  expeditions  in  them- 
selves very  interesting;  besides,  they  give  oc- 
casion for  detailed  pictures  of  the  wild  Chit- 
ral country  and  of  adventures  galore.  The 
chapter  on  Kelley's  march  through  the  snow 
from  Ghizr  to  Laspur  over  the  Shanddr  is 
full  of  strong  sketches,  giving  the  reader 
something  like  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
dreary  landscapes,  the  toilsome  struggle 
through  frozen  drifts  and  the  suffering  from 
cold  and  snow-blindness.  Some  good  illus- 
trations aid  the  text  and  there  are  portraits 
of  the  heroic  officers  who  led  the  various 
parts  of  the  little  command.  We  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  military  details  of 
this  book  as  having  much  in  them  to  interest 
those  who  are  studying  the  subject  of  the 
establishment  and  the  military  government 
of  Eastern  colonies.  English  methods  of  op- 
eration here  sketched  show  what  a  handful 
of  trained  and  faithful  Europeans  can  do  in 
the  midst  of  hostile  Orientals.  It  is  a  book 
full  of  heroic  fighting  and  manly  courage 
under  most  terrible  conditions. 

Campaigning  in  Cuba.  -By  George  Kennan. 
(The  Century  Co.  $1.50.)  If  the  reading 
world  do  not  arrive  at  a  pretty  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  our  war  with  Spain  the  fault 
certainly  will  not  rest  with  the  army  of  war 
correspondents  whose  books  are  now  pour- 
ing from  the  press.  Mr.  George  Kennan  is 
one  of  the  most  gifted  among  the  writers 
who  hastened  to  the  front  at  the  first  sound 
of  military  activities.  His  special  point  of 
view  was  the  Red  Cross  Hospital  Service, 
but  he  pressed  into  every  opening  for  ob- 
servation while  in  the  field,  and  his  book  is 
alive  with  interest.  The  only  objection  to  it 
lies  against  Mr.  Kennan's  frequent  assump- 
tion of  military  knowledge;  he  criticises  dis- 
tinguished oflicers  and  suggests  what  they 
should  have  done  with  ah  the  self-assurance 
of  a  veteran  commander  of  armies.  His 
judgment  here  is  clearly  worthless,  as  he 
shows  no  comprehension  of  the  tremendous 
difficulties  of  transportation,  distribution  and 
care  involved  in  carrying  on  a  swift  cam- 
paign under  suddenly  arising  conditions. 
But  aside  from  this  grave  fault    Mr.  Km- 
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nan's  book  is  cue  of  the  best  yet  written 
upon  the  Cuban  war  operations.  As  an  ob- 
server Mr.  Kennan  is  quielc,  alert,  accurate, 
and  his  sympathies  are  as  strong  as  his  con- 
victions are  deep.  He  saw  a  great  deal  on 
the  field,  on  shipboard  and  in  tjie  hospitals, 
which  he  has  described  with  remarkable 
vividness.  His  style  is  brilliant,  graphic, 
captivating;  and  particularly  effective  is  it 
in  depicting  the  stiu'dy  heroism  of  our  sol- 
diers while  enduring  the  anguish  of  wounds 
and  disease  in  the  hospitals  under  a  tropic 
sun.  The  book  is  a  distinctly  important  ad- 
dition to  the  literature  prefacing  and  opening 
the  way  to  a  full  history  of  our  war  with 
Spain. 

Religion  in  Greek  Literature.  By  Lewis 
Campbell,   M.A.,   LL.D.      (New   York:    Liong- 
maus.    Green   &   Co.    $5.00.)       The   lectures 
which  make  up  the  contents  of  this  large 
volume  were  delivered  at  St.  Andrews  Uni- 
versity in  1894  and  1895.    They  are  in  them- 
selves a  history  of  Greek  religion  reduced  to 
reasonable  bounds  and  adapted  to  the  popu- 
lar understanding.    The  treatment  is  schol- 
arly and  exact,  yet  there  is  almost  no  use 
made  of  the  original  text  of  the  Greek  au- 
thors.     Approved  English  translations,  like 
those  of  Professor  Jowett,  are  presented  in- 
stead, and  the  expositions  of  the  main  sub- 
ject  are   clear,    orderly   and    well   digested. 
Students  of  the  history  of  religions  will  find 
the  book  one  of  importance  to  them,  full  of 
such  information  as  lights  the  way  to  under- 
standing many  of  the  most  diflBcult  condi- 
tions of  Greek  religion  and  civilization  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  their  fall.    The 
author  is  familiar  with  his  subject  from  long 
and  patient  investigation,  and  this  familiar- 
ity gives  to  his  work  the  unmistakable  value 
of  authority.    The  text,  altho  it  covers  near- 
ly 800  large  pages,  is  crisp  and  not  in  the 
least  loaded   with   unnecessary   details.       A 
full  index  makes  the  book  readily  useful  for 
reference.    Almost  every  subject  connected 
with  the  origin  and  development  of  Greek 
civilization  is  touched  upon,  and  the  student 
will  find  Professor  Campbell's  suggestions, 
criticisms   and    expositions   helpful    in     the 
right  way. 

The  West  Indies.    A  History  of  the  West 
indian  Archipelago,  Together  loith  an  Account 


of  their  Physical  Characteristics,  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Present  Condition.    By  Amos  Kid- 
der Fiske,  A.M.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  5^1.50.) 
This  is  a  timely  and  useful  addition  to  the 
"  Story  of   the   Nations "    series    appearing 
from  the  press  of  the  Putnams.    It  is  an  or- 
derly and  sufficiently  detailed  history  of  the 
geological    origin,  climate,    inhabitants,    re- 
sources and  political  and  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  more  important  islands  of  the 
West   Indies.    The   discovery   of   the   archi- 
pelago by  Spanish  voyagers,  the  process  of 
conquest  and  colonization  and  the  gradual 
growth  and   decay   of   Spanish   power    are 
sketched   briefly  and  clearly.    Then  follows 
a  good  description  of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Haiti, 
Porto  Rico,  San  Domiiigo  and  the  lesser  is- 
lands.   The  war  for  Cuban  freedom  is  out- 
lined, with  a  description  of  conditions  since 
the  American  occupation.       Mr.    Fiske  has 
done  his  work  notably  well.    His  book  is  not 
offered  as  an  exhaustive  history;  but  to  both 
general  reader  and  the  beginner  in  historical 
study  it  will  be  of  great  value.    While  nearly 
every   feature   of   the   work    is    necessarily 
given  in  broken  outlines,  the  general  impres- 
sion is  historically  correct,  and  there  is   a 
vast  amount  of  information  crowded  into  the 
pages.    There  are  many  and  excellent  illus- 
trations from  photographs,  those  of  Cuban 
scenes   being   especially   attractive,     and    a 
good    map,   as   well   as   a   full   index,    adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  this  timely  addition 
to  a  useful  series. 

The  Companions  of  Pickle.  By  Andrew 
L(in<j.  (New  York:  liOngmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$5.00.)  Mr.  Lang  is  never  more  happy  than 
when  browsing  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of 
history,  where  his  cleverness  and  learning 
play  together  in  delightful  companionship. 
In  this  handsome  volume  he  gives  us  a  sequel 
to  his  "  Pickle,  the  Spy,"  ii>a  series  of  papers 
dealing  with  the  fortunes  of  certain  Scottish 
characters  closely  connected  with  Pickle,  and 
more  or  less  prominent  during  the  middle 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
word  "  Jacobite  "  stirred  the  air  of  the  High- 
lands, and  when  the  romance  of  Prince 
Charles  was  in  full  bloom.  There  are  twelve 
chapters  with  an  appendix,  and  a  good  index 
showing  the  excellent  use  that  Mr.  Lang  has 
ma^e  of  his  v^rie^  materials,  and  inviting 
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the  student  of  Scotch  history  into  a  rich  field. 
"  The  Last  Earl  of  Marichal,"  "  Murray,  of 
Broughton,"  "  Mademoiselle  Luci,"  "  Cluny's 
Treasure  "  aud  "A  Gentleman  of  Knoydart " 
are  papers  of  great  interest.  In  "  The  Case 
Against  Glengarry  "  Mr.  Lang  comes  dought- 
\\y  to  defense  of  himself  and  his  "  Piclile, 
the  Spy  "  against  the  Highlanders,  who  have 
fancied  themselves  injured  by  that  book.  In 
the  appendix  are  given  some  of  Pickle's  letters 
not  publislied  in  full  in  "  Pickle,  the  Spy,"  to 
sustain  Mr.  Lang's  indictment  of  Glengarry. 
From  beginning  to  end  The  Companions  of 
Pickle  is  interesting,  more  so  to  Scotch- 
men than  to  Americans,  and  it  demands  a 
place  in  every  library  of  Scotch  history. 

Three  Studies  in  Literature.  By  Lewis 
E.  Gates,  Professor  of  English  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. (The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.) 
Three  well  written  and  interesting  essays 
make  up  the  contents  of  this  book.  "  Fran- 
cis Jeffrey,"  "  Newman  as  a  Prose- Writer  " 
and  "  Matthew  Arnold,"  are  the  subjects 
treated.  Professor  Gates  has  done  his  work 
con  amore,  as  a  task  lying  well  inside  the 
field  of  his  special  studies,  and  students  of 
English  literature  will  find  a  rich  source  of 
suggestion,  instruction  and  charm  in  reading 
the  essays.  The  study  of  Jeffrey  is  one  of 
the  best  that  w^e  have  seen;  it  presents  the 
man,  his  capacity,  his  surroundings,  his 
influence  and  his  limitations  with  notable 
justice  and  clearness.  In  the  study  of  New- 
man as  a  prose-writer  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  excellent  appreciation  and  sound  criticism. 
Matthew  Arnold  is  less  successfully  pre- 
sented; but  the  study  is  admirably  composed. 
Professor  Gates  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
success  in  saying  so  many  new  and  true 
things  on  subjects  so  often  discussed  before. 

Letters  to  Wastiington  and  Accompany- 
ing Papers  Published  by  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames  of  America.  Edited  by 
Stanislaus  Murray  Hamilton.  Vol.  I,  1752- 
1756.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Com- 
pany.) The  "  Society  of  Colonial  Dames 
of  America  "  are  doing  a  noble  work  in  pub- 
lishing a  complete  edition  of  the  Writings  to 
Wasliington  given  verbatim  et  literatim  from 
Khe  original  letters  as  received  and  endorsed 
hy  him.  When  completed  their  labors  will 
give   to   American   readers   what   should   be 


valued  very  highly.  The  present  volume 
covers  the  period  of  Washington's  younger 
days,  1752-1750,  when  the  American  colonies 
were  in  a  gloomy  state,  beset  by  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  the  most  serious  nature.  The 
letters,  while  many  of  them  are  not  impor- 
tant or  particularly  interesting  in  them- 
selves, all  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and 
when  taken  together  give  a  large  and  con- 
vincing impression  of  the  civilization  of  the 
new  world  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  well  as  a  clear  outline  of  the  po- 
litical and  military  forces  at  work  in  the  in- 
fant colonies  soon  to  be  a  republic.  It  is  a 
book  that  should  go  into  every  public  library 
and  into  every  collection  of  valuable  Amer- 
icana. 

Early  Letters  of  George  William  Cur- 
tis TO  John  S.  Dwight.  Brook  Farm  and 
Concord.  Edited  by  George  Willis  Cooke. 
(Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.50.)  Mr.  Cooke's 
part  of  this  book  is  a  description  of  Brook 
Farm  and  the  life  of  its  dreamers  there  and 
at  Concord.  It  is  extremely  interesting  In 
its  substance  and  attractive  in  style,  charm- 
ingly prefacing  and  introducing  the  forty- 
one  letters  written  by  George  William  Curtis 
in  the  heyday  of  youth.  These  letters  are 
valuable  chiefly  for  tlie  light  they  turn  upon 
the  admirable  character  of  Curtis  himself 
iind  upon  the  inner  workings  of  the  spirit  of 
Brook  Farm  at  the  outset  of  the  experiment. 
Mr.  Cooke  has  done  a  good  work  in  preparing 
the  book,  which  will  be  cordially  welcomed 
by  a  large  and  cultivated  audience.  It  is  a 
record  of  enthusiasms;  the  pages  are  vi- 
brant; transcendentalism  glows  unhindered; 
but  there  is  a  large  residuum  of  practical 
common  sense  in  the  Curtis  letters,  common 
sense  with  poetry  playing  behind,  like  soft 
lightning  behind  distant  clouds. 

A  History  of  Japanese  Literature.  By 
W.  G.  Aston,  C.M.G.,  D.  Lit.,  Late  Japanese 
Secretary  to  H.  M.  Legation,  Tokio.  (D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.  $1.50.)  This  work  takes  its 
place  in  the  "  Literature  of  the  World " 
series,  edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.  It  is  a 
short  but  sufficiently  full  history  of  Japanese 
literature  from  its  beginning  to  the  present 
time.  Its  author  has  had  excellent  oppor- 
tunity and  training  for  the  task  assumed, 
and  as  a  popular  treatise  his  history  will  take 
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high  rank,  while  for  use  in  -our  schools  vn 
work  oil  the  subject  could  be  better  wictiin 
its  limits  of  space.  Tlie  periods  treated  are 
the  Archaic,  before  700  A.D.;  the  Nava 
period,  eighth  century;  the  Classical  period, 
S00-118G  A.D.,  the  Decline  of  Learning, 
1186-1332;  tlie  Dark  Age,  1332-1G03;  the  Re- 
vival of  Learning,  lOOS-lSGT;  the  Tokio  pe- 
riod, 1867-1898.  A  bibliographical  appendix, 
a  list  of  dictionaries  and  a  complete  index 
follow  the  text. 

The  Fight  for  Santiago.  Bp  Stephen 
Bonsai.  (New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Company.  $2.50.)  The  author  of  this  deeply 
interesting  volume  of  Cuban  war  history 
was  a  press  correspondent  who  went  with 
General  Shaffer's  army  from  Tampa,  and 
followed  it  through  the  campaign  against  the 
Spaniards  in  Santiago  to  the  surrender.  It 
is  a  vivid  and  graphic  presentation  of  the 
voyage,  the  marches,  the  battles.  The  hurry 
and  stress,  the  heat,  the  oppressive  jungle, 
the  desperate  fighting,  the  picturesque  and 
touching  incidents  of  life  in  camp  and 
trenches  and  the  heroic  spirit  of  our  soldiers 
are  sketched  with  a  free  and  sure  hand. 
Good  maps  and  illustrations  assist  the  text, 
so  that  the  book  is  one  of  great  value  to 
which  the  future  historian  will  turn  for  a 
large  amount  of  the  materials  of  historj'. 
We  turn  it  over  to  our  readers,  heartily 
recommending  it  as  one  of  the  best  books  that 
we  have  seen  on  the  subject  of  the  Santiago 
campaign. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot  Round  the 
World  after  Sperm  Whales.  Bp  Frank  T. 
Bullen,  First  Mate.  (D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany. $1.50.)  Here  is  a  book  that  will  cap- 
tivate a  large  audience.  As  its  title  indi- 
cates, it  is  the  story  of  a  voyage  around  the 
world  in  pursuit  of  sperm  whale  fishing;  and 
nothing  could  be  fresher,  breezier  or  more 
intensely  realistic  than  the  author's  handling 
of  his^subject.  It  is  sea  literature,  frank  and 
genuine,  not  literary,  but  authentic  in  every 
line.  In  places  the  description  is  almost 
brutally  sincere;  yet  even  at  the  worst  we 
feel  that  it  is  but  an  unsparing  delineation 
of  life.  The  book  is  effectively  illustrated, 
so  that  in  both  text  and  pictures  we  have, 
perhaps,  the  best  presentation  of  the  experi- 
ences of  a  whaling  voyage  ever  given  in  a 


book.  Boys  especially  will  be  carried  away 
by  its  rush  of  thrilling  adventures  in  a  prac- 
tically new  field;  for  old  as  whale  fishing  is, 
this  is  the  first  story  devoted  to  its  descrip- 
tion. 


Literary  Notes. 

A  supplement  to  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  "  will  be  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Black,  to  be  completed  "  before  the  end  of  the 
century." 

.  . .  .The  bouse  in  which  Louis  Stevenson  was 
born  has  been  purchased  for  some  £800  by  a  Mr. 
J.  C.  Dibdin,  who  plans  to  live  in  it  and  devote 
himself  to  writing. 

....  Next  month  a  book  of  verse  from  the  pen 
of  Stephen  Crane  is  promised.  "  War  is 
Kind  "  it  is  named,  and  illustrations  have  been 
made  by  Will  H.  Bradley. 

"The    Lively    City    o'    Ligg,"    by    Gelett 

Burgess,  is  the  title  of  a  "  cycle  of  tales  "  just 
beginning  to  appear  in  The  Criterion,  of  this 
city,  and  The  Queen  in  London. 

....The  continued  demand  for  "The  Choir 
Invisible "  is  to  be  still  further  supplied  by  a 
paper  covered  edition  of  fifty  thousand  copies 
which  the  Macmillans  will  publish. 

....A  London  publisher.  Grant  Richards,  is 
bringing  out  a  guide  to  the  fashionable  restau- 
rants of  London.  Col.  Newnham  Davis  is  the 
author,  and  ''  Dinners  and  Diners  "  is  the  title 
selected. 

....  Sidney  Lee,  editor  of  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Natural  Biography,"  fears  lest  English  book 
collectors  may  soon  have  no  first  folios  of 
Shakespeare,  and  so  he  appeals  to  Englishmen 
not  to  let  any  more  of  these  treasures  be  carried 
off  to  the  United  States. 

....The  editor  of  The  Academy  is  Mr.  C. 
Lewis  Hind,  born  in  18G2,  who  was  for  some 
years  sub-editor  of  the  Art  Journal,  and  then 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Pall  Mall  Budget.  In 
1896  he  became  the  editor  of  The  Academy. 
Mr.  Hind  is  very  well  known  in  England  as  a 
contributor  to  magazines,  and  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  romance,  "  The  Enchanted  Stone," 
through  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 

.  . .  .Messrs.  Mansfield  and  Wessels  are  mov- 
ing uptown  to  the  St.  James  Building,  Broad- 
way and  Twenty-sixth  Street,  and  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company  will  soon  occupy  a  new  building 
on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth 
Street.  Mr.  R.  H.  Russell  has  for  some  months 
been  in  Twenty-ninth  Street.  Doubtless  the 
erection  of  the  new  public  library  will  hasten 
the  movement  uptown  of  prominent  retail  book- 
sellers. 
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The   Samoan    Question. 

The  Samoan  difficulty  appears  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  of  settlement  and  by  just  the  right 
methods.  The  three  Governments  directly  in- 
terested have  kept  cool,  have  had,  and  shown 
that  they  had,  confidence  in  eacli  other's 
good  faith  and  liave  adopted  the  one  course 
most  likely  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  re- 
sult. Each  is  to  appoint  a  High  Commis- 
sioner and  the  tliree  are  to  go  to  Samoa,  look 
carefully  into  the  situation  there,  decide 
what  it  is  best  to  do,  and  do  it,  the  home 
Governments  pledging  themselves  to  abide 
by  tlieir  action.  In  case  the  Commissioners 
should  fail  to  agree  there  is  to  be  an  umpire, 
very  probably  King  Oscar  of  Sweden,  and  his 
verdict  will  be  final.  It  is  an  ideal  arrange- 
ment. First,  mutual  conference,  then,  that 
failing,  arbitration. 

Pending  the  action  of  this  Commission,  the 
first  essential  is  the  preservation  of  order. 
The  Malietoa  party  must  be  respected  by 
th^  Mataafa  party  in  their  ordinary  rights, 
and  foreigners  must  be  guarded  from  the 
strife  of  factions.  For  that  the  full  strength 
of  American  and  British  war  ships  will  be 
used  and  must  be  used.  If  the  Germans  will 
unite  with  them,  so  much  the  better;  if  not 
they  will  have  only  themselves  to  thank  if 
they  are  held  responsible  for  the  outbreak. 
Admiral  Kautz  distinctly  charges  the  Ger- 
man Consul  with  inciting  the  disturbance. 
If  his  charges  are  supported  the  British  and 
American  Governments  will  have  a  strong 
claim  upon  Germany;  if  not  he  and  his  Brit- 
ish colleague  should  be  severely  reprimand- 
ed. That  he  was  justified  we  have  no  doubt, 
and  we  have  as  little  doubt  that  the  Govern- 
ment at  Berlin  will  disown  the  action  of 
Herr  Rose  as  promptly  as  it  did  that  of  Ad- 
miral Diedrichs  at  Manila. 

In  this  whole  matter  three  things  have 
combined  to  complicate  matters.  The  first  is 
the  absolute  unreliability  of  the  islanders. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  stable  government,  except 
on  the  basis  of  military  power,  is  impossible 
as  yet.    As  has  already  been   said   in  these 


columns,  whichever  party  holds  the  kingship 
the  opposition  will  always  be  the  larger,  and 
a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  islands 
has  expressed  his  belief  that  the  proper  way 
is  not  to  have  a  king  of  the  group  but  to  sub- 
sidize the  chiefs  of  the  different  islands  con- 
ditionally on  the  absolute  preservation  of 
order.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  evi- 
dent that  any  division  among  the  governing 
powers,  if  allowed  to  be  apparent,  must  re- 
sult in  general  disturbance. 

Another  disturbing  element  is  the  clause  in 
the  Berlin  treaty  requiring  absolute  unanim- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  consuls.  This  prac- 
tically makes  one  of  them  arbiter  of  the  sit- 
uation. By  refusing  his  assent  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  other  two  he  can  put  an  effective 
block  upon  any  action,  and  not  infrequently 
that  is  equal  to  the  most  positive  of  adverse 
action,  as  is  manifest  in  this  particular  case. 
The  Germans  refused  assent  to  the  decision 
of  .Justice  Chambers,  supported  by  the  Amer- 
ican and  British  consuls,  and  that  refusal 
was  practically  open  war  upon  the  legal 
government.  This  difficulty  has  undoubted- 
ly been  increased  by  the  peculiar  character 
of  German  officialism,  the  legitimate  result 
of  the  "  gospel  of  his  consecrated  person," 
which  Emperor  William  has  been  doing  his 
best  to  instil  into  his  subordinates. 
Trained  to  believe  in  him  as  the  arbiter  of 
the  world  and  in  themselves  as  a  peculiarly 
gifted  and  honored  class  of  beings,  German 
oflicers,  military  and  civil,  when  freed  from 
the  restraints  of  power  which  they  cannot 
ignore,  are  notorious  the  world  over  for  their 
arrogance.  So  harsh  is  their  rule  in  the  Pa- 
cific that  the  islanders  everywhere  dread 
their  approach,  and  it  is  openly  stated  that 
partition  of  the  Samoan  group  Avould  prob- 
ably result  in  a  general  exodus  from  the 
German  islands. 

The  third  cause  of  complications  is  the  ab- 
sence of  direct  communication  with  Apia. 
Had  each  official  been  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  his  home  Government,  it  is 
altogether  improbable  that  the  differences 
of  judgment  between  them  would  have  cul- 
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minated  In  open  hostilities.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  German  under  officials,  the  Ger- 
man (Government  understands  perfectly  and 
uniformly  observes  the  rules  of  curtesy. 
There  is  no  restraint  on  individual  hothead- 
edness  like  enforced  publicity  and  immediate 
responsibility  to  superior  authorities.  It 
would  have  been  money  saved  to  all  three 
Governments  had  they  united  in  establishing 
a  cable  line  connecting  Apia  with  Australia. 
Keeping  these  conditions  in  mind,  we  can 
well  await  patiently  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission to  be  appointed.  It  will  safeguard 
the  interests  of  each,  and  come  to  some  ar- 
rangement which,  even  if  not  ideal,  will  at 
least  be  more  practicable  than  the  present 
one. 


No  Church   Unity  in  Porto 
Rico. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  scramble  of  the  de- 
nominations in  Porto  Rico  might  be  avoided, 
but  this  is  impossible.  We  wished — but  it 
was  really  beyond  hope— that  there  might 
be  one  Church  of  Christ  in  Porto  Rico,  em- 
bracing all  Christians  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  Church  not 
Presbyterian  or  Congregational  or  Baptist 
or  Methodist,  but  simply  Christian.  But  this 
may  not  be.  General  Henry,  the  military 
Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  wanted  it,  and  the 
Christian  officers  and  civilians  in  San  Juan 
wanted  it,  and  tney  organized  union  serv- 
ices in  the  theater,  but  they  did  not  organize 
a  church  and  bid  the  sectarians  keep  off. 
Now  the  sectarians  have  come  and  nothing 
can  now  save  the  field  from  a  sectarian 
Christianity. 

All  the  principal  religious  denominations 
have  sent  representatives  of  their  mission- 
ary societies,  who  have  traversed  the  island, 
and  nearly  all  say  that  they  must  have  their 
own  sort  of  churches  there.  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  is  already  settled  in 
San  Juan  and  Ponce;  the  Disciples  are  in 
San  Juan;  the  United  Brethren  are  in  Ponce; 
the  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Presbyterians 
all  propose  to  go  to  San  Juan  and  Ponce, 
and  to  branch  out  as  they  can  into  other 
principal  towns.  The  Christian  Alliance  is 
also  already  in  Porto  Rico  with  its  mission- 
aries.     The  American   Missionarj'^  Associa- 


tion is  entering  the  field  with  its  schools  and 
hoping  to  avoid  the  scramble  for  sectarian 
churches. 

Now  this  is  not  right,  but  it  is  stoutly  ex- 
cused. "  Our  churches  demand  to  be  repre- 
sented," they  all  say.  "  We  can  make  an  ap- 
peal for  our  own  sort,"  they  would  say,  "  not 
for  any  union  work;  "  or  "  Our  charter  does 
not  allow  us  to  aid  any  but  our  own  denom- 
inational churches;"  and  besides,  they 
would  say,  this  denominational  rivalry  is  not 
a  bad  thing;  it  assures  more  being  done; 
and  it  looks  worse  at  a  distance  than  it  really 
is.  The  missionaries  will  not  quarrel,  they 
say,  for  they  are  Christians,  and  they  will 
have  their  conferences  together,  and  to  the 
native  Porto  Ricans  the  difference  will  not 
be  discernible.  "  We  will  plan,"  they  add, 
"  not  to  interfere  with  each  other  in  the 
smaller  towns,  while  in  the  two  principal 
cities  of  San  Juan  and  Ponce,  with  thirty,  or 
forty  thousand  people  each,  there  is  room 
for  all  of  us."  But  there  is  not  room  for  all 
of  us  in  a  city  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants. Think  of  it;  only  three  or  four 
hundred  Americans,  or  a  thousand  or  so, 
counting  the  soldiers,  who  have  a  chaplain 
of  their  own,  to  be  divided  up  between  half 
a  dozen  English-speaking  services  and 
churches;  and  then  as  many  different  mis- 
sions trying  to  persuade  the  Spanish-speak 
ing  people  to  join  their  particular  organiza- 
tion. Let  us  suppose  that  there  are  half  a 
dozen  leading  Porto  Ricans,  men  of  position 
and  education,  perhaps  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, who  might  think  of  joining  a  Prot- 
estant church;  which  should  they  join?  The 
Presbyterians  and  the  Baptists,  the  Episco- 
palians, both  Protestant  and  Methodist,  will 
think  their  adhesion  worth  struggling  for, 
and  to  which  of  the  half  dozen  little  brick  or 
corrugated  iron  chapels  shall  they  turn? 
They  will  be  inclined  to  remain  loosely  relat- 
ed to  the  dignified  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  to  bid  their  women  worship  in  its  stately 
temples. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  great  good  will 
not  be  done.  For  the  present  the  Catholic 
Church  cannot  do  much  for  the  people,  on 
whom  it  has  lost  its  hold.  All  these  denom- 
inations will  preach  a  simple  gospel,  and  will 
do  good  among  the  more  ignorant  people, 
however  much  they  may  confuse  the  better 
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classes.  But  the  pity  of  it,  the  pity  of  it, 
that  our  missiouary  societies  cannot  for  a 
while  sink  their  denominational  ambition! 


The  Trust  Problem. 

We  published  in  The  Independent  last 
week  the  opinions  of  Senator  Chandler  con- 
cerning the  trust  problem,  and  this  week  we 
have  a  contribution  from  Governor  Pingree 
on  the  same  topic.  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
deplore  the  growth  of  these  great  combina- 
tions, and  urge  that  rhe  Republican  party 
should  oppose  them  in  its  platforms  and  by 
its  legislation.  The  Senator  says  "  the  rem- 
edy for  the  growth  of  trusts  will  be  simple 
and  easy  when  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
any  State  seriously  and  firmly  desire  to  sup- 
press them,"  because  a  State  can  regulate 
and  limit  the  power  of  any  corporation  char- 
tered under  its  laws  or  doing  busmess  in  its 
territoiy.  Three  weeks  ago  there  was  pub- 
lished the  opinion  of  Attorney-General 
Griggs  that  all  the  combinations  recently 
formed  are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts,  and  "  if  amenable  to  any 
law  "  must  be  dealt  with  under  the  laws  of 
the  States.  The  authorities  do  not  appear  to 
be  of  one  mind  as  to  the  conclusive  character 
of  any  decision  on  this  point.  An  appeal  has 
been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  the  Iron  Pipe  Combination,  and  the  Solici- 
tor-General says  that  if  the  decision  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (which  does  not 
support  the  Attorney-General's  opinion) 
shall  be  sustained,  he  will  bring  suit  at  once 
against  several  industrial  trusts  under  the 
Sherman  act.  But  if  it  be  granted  that  the 
remedy,  if  one  be  needed,  lies  with  the  States 
because  the  Federal  Government  is  power- 
less, what  does  the  attitude  of  the  States  in- 
dicate as  to  the  desires  of  their  people  ? 

The  corporation  laws  enacted  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  facilitate  the  opera- 
tions of  the  very  trusts  which,  at  the  present 
time,  a  majority  (probably)  of  the  same  peo- 
ple oppose.  In  almost  every  State  severe 
laws  against  trusts  have  been  enacted,  and 
trusts  were  taking  corporate  charters  in  sev- 
eral of  these  States  while  the  legislatures 
were  making  these  restrictive  statutes  and 
afterward.  In  New  York  the  Harrow  Trust, 
whjcl}  had  been  denounced  by  the  courts. 


procured  a  charter  after  the  State  had  prose- 
cuted the  Sugar  Trust  for  a  violation  of  its 
corporation  laws.  In  Illinois,  after  the  en- 
actment of  a  severe  Anti-Trust  law,  the 
Whisky  Trust,  which  had  been  characterized 
by  the  State  courts  as  an  unlawful  organiza- 
tion, procured  a  corporate  charter  and 
changed  its  name  from  "  trust "  to  "  com- 
pany." Otlicr  instances  of  the  kind  might 
be  cited.  They  show  curious  inconsistencies, 
and  point  to  a  development  and  an  applica- 
tion of  corporation  law^s  which  are  at 
variance  with  the  intentions  of  the  people  in 
the  past,  and  their  purposes  and  desires  at 
the  present  time. 

Again,  there  are  States  in  which  the  for- 
mation of  trusts  is  invited  now  by  legislation, 
while  by  other  concurrent  legislation  an  at- 
tempt to  punish  or  suppress  them  is  made. 
In  New  Jersey,  which  by  its  favorable  laws 
has  invited  trusts  to  take  its  charters,  and  to 
which  all  the  trusts  have  been  flocking  for 
corporate  privileges,  there  was  recently  a  de- 
mand for  legislation  against  a  combination 
of  coal  companies,  and  the  Attorney-General 
was  asked  by  resolution  to  prepare  a  bill  for 
an  Anti-Trust  law.  He  submitted  one,  in 
which  it  was  made  a  criminal  offense  for  a 
corporation  having  a  New  Jersey  charter  to 
enter  a  combination  agreement.  This  was 
done  last  month,  and  in  that  month  trusts 
having  in  the  aggregate  an  authorized  capi- 
tal of  more  than  $1,000,000,000  had  received 
corporate  charters  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  !  The  record  of  the  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature just  closed  shoW'S  that  several  laws 
were  enacted  granting  additional  favors  to 
trust  combinations  in  need  of  charters.  In 
Missouri,  where  there  is  an  Anti-Trust  law, 
about  the  enforcement  of  which  there  has 
occasionally  been  some  excitement,  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  Legislature  is  about  to  pass 
a  bill  designed  to  attract  such  trusts  as  have 
enriched  the  treasury  of  New  Jersey  by 
charter  fees.  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maine  are  considering  the  expediency  of  so 
changing  their  laws  that  trusts  will  come  to 
them  for  incorporation,  and  thus  help  to  pay 
their  expenses.  All  this  indicates  insincerity 
or  ignorance,  or  both,  on  the  part  of  a  good 
many  citizens.  It  does  not  point  to  any 
sharp  interference  with  the  growth  of  trusts 
b^  the  States  in  the  near  future.    So  far  as 
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it  is  due  to  ignorance  it  calls  for  kikIi  a  rem- 
edy as  lias  been  proposed  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  House  has  adopted  a  resolution 
creating  a  commission,  which  Is  to  consult 
with  labor  organizations,  bar  associations, 
and  similar  commissions  from  other  States 
as  to  changes  in  the  laws  and  policy  of  the 
commonwealth  relating  to  corporations  and 
trusts.  Such  an  inquiry  may  enable  the  peo- 
ple to  reach  an  intelligent  decision  as  to 
what  they  want,  and  to  express  it  clearly. 

The  opinion  that  the  Republican  party 
ought  to  oppose  trusts  in  its  platforms  and 
legislation  may  Induce  some  one  to  examine 
the  record.  Opposition  has  been  expressed 
in  platforms  of  tlie  party,  and  the  Federal 
Anti-Trust  law  (known  as  the  Sherman  act 
of  1890)  was  the  work  of  a  Republican  Sen- 
ator. Both  parties  have  been  hostile  to  trust 
combinations  in  platforms  and  in  the  enact- 
ment of  laws;  both  have  yielded  at  times  to 
the  influence  of  powerful  trusts;  neither  has 
sought  vigorously  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  to  enforce  a  policy  of  oppo- 
sition. It  is  true,  however,  that  each  party 
has  begun  and  prosecuted  suits  under  the 
statute,  and  the  Republican  party  has  a  ma- 
jority of  these  suits  to  its  credit.  But  it  be- 
gan the  work,  in  Mr.  Harrison's  term,  with 
seeming  reluctance,  and  there  are  many 
American  citizens  who  have  come  to  believe 
that  both  parties  have  been  restrained  in 
some  measure  by  such  influence  as  was  ex- 
erted to  affect  the  sugar  duties  of  two  tariff 
laws.  If  there  be  no  warrant  for  such  a  be- 
lief it  is  very  unfortunate  that  honest  men 
should  entertain  it.  It  should  be  dispelled 
by  action  that  will  show  clearly  what  the 
Government  can  do  and  what,  if  anything,  it 
ought  to  do  in  the  treatment  of  this  problem. 
A  party  in  power  cannot  afford  to  ignore  it 
or  to  take  any  course  with  respect  to  it  which 
suggests  either  indifference  or  insincerity. 


The  Investig"ation  at  Harrisburg. 

The  testimony  taken  last  week  at  Harris- 
burg  by  the  committee  which  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  charges  of  bribery  in  con- 
nection with  the  candidacy  of  Senator  Quay 
ought  to  have  excited  indignation  through- 
out the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  compelled 
both  the  withdrawal  of  Quay  and  the 
prompt  prosecution  of  those  who  have  been 


trying  to  corrupt  legislators  in  his  interest. 
No  great  outburst  of  indignation  has  been 
reported.  It  may  be  that  the  people  have 
been  deeply  affected  by  the  shameful  dis- 
closures but  are  restraining  their  wrath. 
Votes  were  wanted  not  only  for  Quay  as  a 
candidate  for  re-election  but  also  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  McCarrell  jury  bill.  The  highest 
estimate  of  the  value  of  a  vote  for  Senator 
appears  to  have  been  $5,000.  Representa- 
tive Kendall  says  this  sum  was  offered  to 
him.  Another  member  rejected  $1,000.  A 
politician  from  Philadelphia  promised  that 
Representative  Laubach  should  have  for  his 
vote  a  chief  clerkship  in  the  mint  or  custom 
house.  Votes  for  the  McCarrell  bill  were 
worth  $1,000  apiece.  This  price  was  offered 
to  Representatives  Norton  and  O'Brien.  But 
Dr.  Mackey's  vote  and  influence  for  the  bill 
were  sought  by  the  promise  that  the  Gov- 
ernor would  appoint  one  of  his  friends  to  the 
office  of  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Not  until  we  know  what  this  McCarrell  bill 
was  and  what  purpose  it  was  designed  to 
serve  do  we  realize  how  deep  was  the  infamy 
of  these  negotiations.  Quay  is  under  indict- 
ment and  is  soon  to  be  tried  on  a  criminal 
charge.  The  existing  law  permits  a  prose- 
cuting attorney  to  stand  aside  jurors  who 
are  believed  to  be  unfit  for  honest  service, 
and  the  members  of  a  panel  are  selected  in 
such  a  way  that  authority  so  to  reject  a  sus- 
pected man  is  required  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  It  enables  a  prosecutor  to 
thwart  an  attempt  to  pack  the  jury.  The 
McCarrell  bill  provided  for  a  repeal  of  this 
law,  and  thus,  if  it  had  been  enacted,  would 
have  withdrawn  this  power  to  reject.  It 
was  commonly  said  at  Harrisburg  weeks  ago 
that  the  bill  had  been  introduced  and  pressed 
in  the  interest  of  Quay.  And  now  we  find 
supporters  of  this  man  not  only  offering 
large  bribes  for  votes  in  the  Senatorial  con- 
test but  also  at  the  same  time  bidding  not 
less  eagerly  or  liberally  for  votes  in  behalf  of 
the  bill  which  was  designed  to  make  it  easier 
for  some  rascal  to  escape  just  punishment 
for  his  crimes  !  What  rascal  was  to  be  the 
chief  beneficiary  of  this  legislation?  In  the 
interest  of  what  indicted  man  were  support- 
ers of  Quay  offering  $1,000  apiece  for  votes 
to  pass  this  bill? 

It  was  to  prevent  the  degradation  of  the 
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second  State  in  the  Union  by  tlie  election  of 
tills  man  Quay  that  Mr.  Wanamnker  and  his 
associates  have  stood  so  firmly  at  Harris- 
burg.  It  was  to  save  the  Republican  party 
from  shame  that  they  have  labored  so  ear- 
nestly to  defeat  this  unworthy  candidate. 
But  if  they  deserve  praise,  what  should  be 
said  of  Quay's  legislators,  not  less  stedfast 
for  the  wrong  through  all  these  disclosures 
of  corruption,  or  of  the  other  Senator  and  the 
prominent  officers  of  the  State  Government, 
who  "  were  in  conference  at  the  Executive 
Mansion  "  the  night  after  the  worst  of  this 
testimony  was  given  to  the  committee,  when 
Mr.  Penrose  told  the  press  that  he  and  those 
with  him  would  support  Quay  to  the  end? 
Will  the  honest  Republicans  of  Pennsyl- 
vania remember  this  to  their  discredit  and 
disadvantage,  and  punish  them  as  they  de- 
serve, or  will  they  permit  them  hereafter  to 
put  their  party  and  the  State  to  shame 
again? 


Theolog-Jcal  Education. 

In  an  article  in  The  Congregationalist,  Pro- 
fessor George  Harris,  of  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  puts  a  fresh  meaning  on  the 
common  demand  that  a  college  education 
should  be  required  of  those  who  enter  a  the- 
ological seminary.  He  tells  us  that  this 
means  that  college  graduates  should  be  ad- 
mitted, and  that  this  means  that  a  great 
many  should  be  admitted  who  have  never 
studied  Greek  and  have  hardly  mastered  the 
rudiments  of  Latin,  but  who  have  studied 
two  modern  languages  in  place  of  the  two 
classic  tongues.  That  is,  men  must  be  ad- 
mitted who  will  never  learn  to  read  the 
Greek  Testament,  much  less  the  Hebrew 
Bible;  for  a  large  majority  of  those  who 
take  the  bachelor's  degree  at  Harvard,  Co- 
lumbia, Cornell  and  the  State  universities  do 
not  elect  Greek,  and  a  condition  of  things 
hardly  less  startling  prevails  at  other  col- 
leges. If  such  students,  as  Professor  Har- 
ris says,  must  be  admitted  on  their  A.B.  de- 
gree, they  must  pursue  an  English  course, 
punctuated  with  German  and  French  books 
of  reference. 

For  the  sake  of  the  profession  of  the  min- 
istry it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  re- 
main true  that  Its  ranks  will  be  filled  from 


those  who  have  taken  the  classical  course, 
and  wo  presume  such  will  be  the  fact.  It 
will  be  an  unfortunate  day  when  Greek  is 
given  up;  and  it  must  be  given  up  by  those 
who  have  not  taken  it  in  college,  for  it  will 
not  lisually  be  worth  while  for  them  to  be- 
gin the  studj^  in  the  seminary.  Greek  is  cen- 
tral for  culture  as  well  as  for  Christianity, 
and  the  man  of  culture  needs  it  even  wheth- 
er he  be  a  devotee  of  religion,  or  science,  or 
philosophy,  or  sociology.  The  study  of  He- 
brew is  a  different  thing,  and  we  very  much 
doubt  if  it  ought  not  to  be  an  elective  in  all 
theological  seminaries.  It  is  a  study  for 
philologists,  and  its  grammar  is  so  different 
from  that  of  the  classical  tongues  that  very 
few  who  are  driven  to  the  study  in  the  junior 
year  of  the  seminary  ever  learn  to  love  it  or 
gain  any  proficiency  in  it;  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  forget  it  as  soon  as  they  can.  Nor  is 
it  needed  by  the  pastor;  and,  indeed,  with 
our  Revised  Version,  so  admirable,  correct 
and  honest,  and  the  easily  accessible  com- 
mentaries, there  is  very  little  professional 
need  of  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  What  is  lost 
in  Hebrew  can  be  made  up  to  much  better 
advantage  in  history,  science,  sociology,  and 
German  or  French.  Indeed,  a  knowledge  of 
either  of  these  languages  is  of  vastly  more 
value  to  a  minister  than  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew. 

Still  further,  the  current  Christian  method 
of  studying  the  Bible  makes  a  knowledge 
of  its  original  tongues  of  much  less  value 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  We  now  study 
not  the  words  of  Scripture  so  much  as  its 
trend  and  drift.  We  do  not  fit  text  against 
text.  We  have  ceased  to  base  doctrines  on 
grammatical  or  verbal  niceties.  We  are  seek- 
ing those  divine  principles  which  good  sense, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  teaches  us 
to  apply  to  the  fresh  problems  which  take 
the  place  of  the  problems  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. We  no  longer  have  to  weigh  Paul's 
texts  and  define  their  exact  meaning  to  tell 
us  whether  it  is  right  for  a  woman  to  speak 
in  a  religious  meeting.  We  are  after  Paul's 
principles  and  not  his  Avords,  and  those  prin- 
ciples need  no  minute  exposition.  They  lie 
all  over  his  Epistles. 

Never  more  than  now  was  a  careful  theo- 
logical training  needed  for  the  pulpit  if  It 
would   maintain   the   respect    of    the    pew. 
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Those  unclnssical  bachelors  of  arts  are  sit- 
ting in  tlie  pews  and  they  will  despise 
a  teaching  which  is  below  their  own  knowl- 
edge. We  observe  that  some  of  those  most 
active  in  securing  the  resignation  of  Pro- 
fessor Whitsitt  from  the  Louisville  Baptist 
Seminary  are  now  urging  that  the  seminary 
be  abolished,  because  any  graduate  of  a  col- 
lege— and  why  not  of  a  hedge  school?— ought 
to  have  learned  enough  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel. On  the  contrary,  no  training  is  too 
thorough,  no  learning  too  large,  for  the 
proper  exercise  of  that  which  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  the  chief  teaching 
profession. 


Municipal    Franchises. 

Six  capitalists  who  control  the  Metropoli- 
tan Street  Railway  Company  of  New  York 
offer  to  make  and  operate  a  system  of  under- 
ground railways  in  the  city  if  the  people, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Rapid  Transit 
Commission,  will  give  them  in  perpetuity  not 
only  the  railway  franchise,  but  also  the  fran- 
chise— probably  not  less  valuable — for  plac- 
ing pipes  and  conduits  in  galleries  connected 
with  or  a  part  of  the  railroad  tunnel.  For 
these  franchises  they  undertake  to  pay  each 
year  5  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
railway.  Neither  this  tunnel  railway  fran- 
chise nor  any  other  for  what  are  called 
"  public  utilities ''  should  be  granted  in  per- 
petuity or  for  anj^thing  more  than  a  short 
term  of  years.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  add 
that  such  a  franchise  as  one  for  the  use  and 
rental  of  pipe  galleries  in  connection  with 
the  tunnel— giving  a  great  and  very  profita- 
ble advantage  in  the  carriage  and  distribu- 
tion of  gas,  heat,  electricity,  etc. — should  not 
be  surrendered  to  a  private  corporation  with- 
out adequate  compensation. 

While  the  addition  of  a  tunnel  road  to  the 
city's  transportation  facilities  is  greatly  to  be 
desired,  it  should  never  be  made  at  the  cost 
of  a  lease  of  the  franchise  in  perpetuity.  The 
making  of  such  a  grant  would  be  a  great 
blunder  and  a  great  wrong — a  long  step 
backw^ard  by  the  first  of  American  cities 
at  a  time  when  other  cities,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  going  forward  in  the  work  of  re- 
claiming the  property  of  their  people  in  the 
streets  and  using  it  for  the  advantage  of 


those  who  own  It  jind  have  made  It  valuable. 
Municipal  ownership  is  to-day  the  leading  is- 
sue in  the  political  campaigns  of  American 
cities.  In  Detroit  the  city  is  about  to  buy 
the  street  railways,  paying  for  them  with 
mortgage  bonds  based  exclusively  upon  the 
property  as  security.  Governor  Pingree— 
who  by  this  transfer  wins  one  of  his  fights  for 
the  people— says  that  the  change  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  reduction  of  fares  to  3  cents,  with 
universal  transfers,  and  predicts  a  further 
reduction  after  the  bonds  shall  have  been 
paid.  In  all  probability  the  influence  of  this 
example  will  soon  be  felt  in  all  American 
cities.  The  city  of  New  York  itself  should 
make  the  tunnel  for  its  system  of  under- 
ground railways.  We  think  that  a  majority 
of  its  people  will  soon  favor  also  the  equip- 
ment and  operation  of  the  tunnel  railroad  by 
the  city,  if,  indeed,  this.be  not  their  attitude 
now.  The  Controller  asserts  that  the  money 
required  for  constructing  at  least  a  part  of 
the  tunnel  can  soon  be  obtained  in  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  It 
should  be  procured  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  and  with  it  the  great  work  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  municipality. 


It  is  sometimes  represented  to  us  that  the 
college  professors  are  all  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  our  Government  in  annexing  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Yet  this  is  not  true,  and 
no  stronger  names  have  appeared  among  the 
critics  of  the  President's  policy  than  those  of 
such  supporters  of  his  as  President  Adams, 
of  Wisconsin  University;  Professor  Giddings, 
of  Columbia;  Professor  Wheeler,  of  Cornell, 
and  Professor  Adams,  of  Yale.  Yet  neither 
these  nor  any  other  representative  man  that 
we  know  of  Avould  make  expansion,  or  as  it 
is  called,  imperialism,  a  policy.  They  only 
accept  it  as  bringing  to  us  what  we  cannot 
help  taking.  Dr.  INIunger,  of  New  Haven,  in 
an  address  in  his  own  church  has  lately  very 
finely  said  that  "  imperialism  and  expansion 
are  phrases,  not  facts;  nightmare,  not 
policy."  And  we  agree  with  him  when  he 
concludes: 

"After  reading  much  on  the  subject  I  am 
forced  to  say  that  I  have  found  no  wiser  words, 
none  that  so  cover  the  situation,  none  that  so 
clearly  outline  the  possible  course  of  action  as. 
the  President's  recent  speech  in  Boston." 
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In  Dr.  W.  Ainslie  HoUis's  very  able  and 
suggestive  article  in  this  issue  on  "  The  De- 
ferment of  Old  Age,"  perhaps  the  only  point 
that  can  be  rebutted  is  tliat  which  malvcs 
the  increase  in  tlie  average  age  of  spinsters 
at  marriage  a  proof  that  tlie  age  of  adoles- 
cence is  being  increased.  It  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  we  do  not  regard  girls  as  mar- 
riageable at  as  young  an  age  as  we  did,  but 
that  is  because  we  require  of  tliem  more  edu- 
cation and  experience  before  entering  on  tlie 
marriage  state.  We  are  a  more  prudent  peo- 
ple about  marriage  than  our  ancestors  were. 
and  the  deferment  of  marriage  to  an  older 
and  more  prudent  age  explains  the  decrease  in 
the  average  size  of  families  to  a  degree  that 
in  some  parts  of  our  country,  as  in  France, 
prevents  any  natural  increase  of  population. 
As  a  distinguished  English  student  of  the 
statistics  of  population  showed  some  j'ears 
ago,  on  the  basis  of  the  death  of  one-half 
the  children  before  they  are  old  enough  to 
have  families,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  population,  that  all  should 
marrj%  and  that  each  couple  should  have  on 
the  average  four  children. 


Wfj  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  point  in 
the  interviews  Avith  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  who 
has  just  returned  from  his  mission  to  Porto 
Rico,  and  that  is  his  favorable  view  of  the 
Porto  Ricans.  He  believes  they  can  and  will 
make  good  citizens,  and  that  they  ought  to 
have  an  autonomous  territorial  government. 
He  does  not  favor  the  intolerable  conceit 
which  thinks  there  is  no  room  in  the  world 
for  any  but  Anglo-Saxons. 


....On  many  matters  of  sociology  and 
government  the  United  States  is  more  pro- 
vincial than  Great  Britain.  Not  to  speak  of 
municipal  ownership  of  street  car  lines,  the 
postal  savings  bank  and  the  postal  tele- 
graph, we  are,  except  in  a  few  Western 
States,  behind  in  the  extension  of  female 
suffrage.  What  would  be  thought  here  of 
the  chief  ecclesiastical  representatives  sign- 
ing a  petition  like  that  recently  signed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury?  It  declares 
that  "the  recognition  of  the  full  rights  of 
women  as  capable  citizens  is  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  social  justice  and  to  the 
wise  and  efficient  government  of  the  coun- 


try," and  it  therefore  asks  Parliament  to 
pass  a  measure  "  securing  to  women  the 
right  of  voting  tor  the  election  of  members 
of  I*arliament  on  the  same  terms  on  which 
that  right  is  or  may  be  exercised  by  men." 

.  . . /Jiie  reorganization  of  the  Radical 
party  of  I'orto  Rico  under  the  name  of  the 
Republican  party  is  of  fortunate  omen.  The 
name  RudUtnl  was  myX  a  good  ()n<',  but  the 
party  represents  the  Amerlc-ni  idea  and  em- 
braces the  friends  of  American  government 
and  of  progress,  while  th(^  so-called  Liberal 
party,  which  was  in  control  under  Spanish 
dominion,  embraces  those  wlio  have  been  in 
sympathy  with  a  kind  of  Porto  Rican  au- 
tonomy under  Spain.  We  congratulate  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico  on  the  order  given  by 
General  Henry  creating  a  marriage  reform. 
This  order  has  the  support  of  Secretary  of 
State  Acuna,  who  is  a  strong  Catholic,  and 
we  may  assume  it  will  give  no  offense  to  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

....  We  may  thankfully  believe  that  the 
Philippine  insurrection  is  over  and  that 
the  insurgents  are  dispersing  to  their  homes. 
It  will  be  a  great  disappointment  to  those 
Americans  wiio  pinned  their  loyalty  to  the 
traitor  Aguinaldo,  who  once  before  sold  out 
his  countrj^  for  nearly  half  a  million  of  Span- 
ish gold,  and  who  then  proved  equally 
treacherous  to  us  who  brought  him  back 
from  Hong  Kong.  And  what  a  blow  to  those 
wiio  seemed  so  determined  that  we  should 
have  to  keep  a  big  American  army  for  years 
in  the  deadly  climate  of  the  Philippines! 

....Wars  have,  in  the  past,  grown  out  of 
just  such  a  conflict  as  that  between  the  Bul- 
garian and  the  Turkish  outposts.  We  trust 
that  we  shall  have  no  war  now.  Turkey  is 
the  stronger,  and  she  would  be  quite  rs 
likely  to  get  foreign  officers  to  guide  her  cam- 
paign as  Bulgaria  would;  and  it  wouhl  be 
very  sad  to  have  Bulgaria  humiliated  as 
Greece  has  just  been. 

.  . .  Dr.  Rainsford,  of  St.  George's  Church, 
in  this  city,  says  that  "the  education  given 
to  chilnren  in  the  public  schools  to-day  is 
damnable,"  and  that  "  the  plain  elements  of 
religion  "  should  be  taught  in  these  schools 
for  half  an  hour  every  day.  But  Dr.  Rains- 
ford  is  an  Englishman. 
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Co-operation  in  Christian  Work 

in  Our   New   Possessions. 

By  Teunis  S.    Hamlin,   D.D. 

We  have  no  concern  at  present  with  the 
political  situation  in  either  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
or  the  Pliilippines.  We  have  no  comment  to 
make  upon  the  national  policy  of  expansion 
or  imperialism.  AVe  simply  recognize  the 
fact  that  Porto  Ilico  is  ours;  Cuba  practically 
under  our  control;  a  part  of  the  Philippines 
in  possession  of  our  army  and  the  whole 
archipelago  sooner  or  later  to  come  under  our 
flag.  This  means  a  new  mission  field  for 
the  United  States,  vast  in  extent,  and  with 
a  population  of  some  fifteen  millions. 

This  population  is  extremely  varied  as  to 
race,  and  in  the  Philippines  as  to  religion. 
Theoretically  Spain  has  made  all  the  islands 
Poman  Catholic;  practically  she  has  left 
them  pagan.  Father  Sherman's  description 
of  one  island  as  "  Catholic  without  religion  " 
probably  applies  to  all.  Dr.  A.  F.  Beard  says 
of  the  890,000  people  of  Porto  Rico,  less  than 
one  in  nine  of  whom  can  read  and  write, 
'•The  Roman  Catholic  Church  after  400 
years  of  unhindered  opportunity  has  this  an- 
swer for  its  life  and  work,  that  almost  none 
are  under  any  Church  influence,  and  at  most 
all  are  in  grossest  darkness,  mental  and 
moral."  It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  in  all  the  is- 
lands the  need  of  pure.  New  Testament  re- 
ligion and  of  Christian  education  is  as  im- 
perative as  in  central  China  or  Africa. 

And  wherever  our  flag  goes  the  oppor- 
tunity for  missionary  work  is  ample  and  pro- 
tection in  it  assured. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  American 
Christians  that  they  have  so  promptly  recog- 
nized  the  greatness  of  the  need  and  the 
urgency  of  the  call  to  meet  it.  Their  repre- 
sentatives have  accompanied  our  army  in  all 
its  movements;  their  agents  have  gone  to 
study  conditions  and  plan  for  immediate  ac- 
tion. Money  has  been  given  with  noble  gen- 
erosity to  start  new  work,  for  example,  $10,- 
000  to  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  Board  for 
the  Philippines,  and  an  equal  sum  to  the 
Home  Board  for  the  Antilles.  The  unim- 
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I.aired  vitality  of  our  Christianity  is  splen- 
didly illustrated  by  this  quick  response  to  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  appeal  to  our  zeal 
and  generosity. 

xire  our  Christian  wisdom,  fraternity  and 
essential  unity  to  be  equally  illustrated?  Or 
are  we  to  reproduce  in  the  islands  the  spec- 
tacle that  daily  confronts  and  saddens  us  at 
home,  of  denominational  rivalry,  with  its 
overlapping  and  consequent  weakening  and 
impoverishing  of  churches,  schools  and  other 
Christian  agencies;  its  vast  waste  of  money 
and  men  by  uneconomic  methods,  and, 
worst  of  all,  its  discrediting  of  Christianity 
itself  by  a  competition,  not  in  savng  men,  but 
in  building  up  our  own  denomination  and 
swelling  our  roll  of  members?— a  competition 
so  keen  as  to  become  often  bitter,  unkind, 
unchristian  and  immoral. 

I  believe  the  answer  to  this  question  to  be 
more  important  for  the  future  of  Christi- 
anity than  to  any  other  that  confronts  the 
American  churches  to-day.  I  believe  it  more 
vital  Jww  ^ye  go  to  the  islands  with  the 
gospel  than  that  we  go.  I  believe  it  would 
be  far  better  to  leave  those  millions  to  an 
Americanized  Roman  Catholicism  than  to 
put  upon  them  the  pitifully  numerous  and, 
to  them,  entirely  unintelligible  divisions  of 
Protestantism.  They  are  in  perishing  need 
of  Christianity,  but  not  of  Presbyteranism, 
or  Episcopalianism,  or  Lutheranism,  or  Con- 
gregationalism; all  of  which  would  only  hide 
from  the  simple  minded  islanders  the  one 
Savior,  Jesus  Christ. 

Moreover,  say  what  we  will  in  excuse  for 
our  divisions  here  at  home,  and  even  on  mis- 
sion fields  already  occupied,  we  can  say  less, 
if  anything,  that  will  palliate  our  planting 
those  divisions  in  the  religiously  virgin  soil 
of  our  new  possessions.  We  are  responsible 
for  acting  in  to-day's  light,  not  in  that  of  a 
half  or  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  And  to- 
day's light  is  focused  on  Christian  unity,  not 
diversity;  on  the  things  that  unite,  not  on 
those  that  divide  us.  Bible  and  Tract  So- 
cieties, Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  the  Evangel- 
ical  Alliance,    the   revision   of   our   English 
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Bible;  latest  and  most  significant  of  all,  the 
new  catechism  of  the  Free  Churches  of  Eng- 
land, demonstrate  the  decay  of  bigotry,  of 
sectarian  suspicion,  of  chief  emphasis  on  di- 
visive tenets,  and  the  growth  of  mutual  re- 
spect, confidence  and  love  among  Christians 
of  to-day.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we 
have  reached  as  donominationalists  those 
graces  of  self-control  and  self-denial  that  un- 
questionably mark  us  as  individual  disciples 
of  Jesus.  This  point  we  are  about  to  settle 
]>y  the  spirit  and  njanner  of  our  missionary 
work  in  our  new  possessions. 

Two  possibilities  are  before  us :  First.  The 
denominations  of  the  country  may  divide  the 
territory  among  them,  each  keeping  strictly 
within  its  own  field.  A  movement  in  this  di- 
rection was  made  as  long  ago  as  last  July, 
v,hen  a  conference  of  secretaries  of  several 
boards  was  held  in  New  York,  and  some  gen- 
eral understanding  was  reached,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  Presbyterians,  Methodists  and 
Baptists  should  work  in  the  Philippines,  and 
other  boards  already  moving  in  the  matter 
should  have  the  right  of  way  in  the  Antilles. 
But  recent  and  present  events  show  that  a 
general  understanding  will  not  avail.  There 
must  be  an  explicit  understanding;  an  agree- 
ment by  responsible  denominational  oflicers 
reached  with  a  map  before  them,  on  which 
definite  lines  shall  be  drawn  and  carefully 
defined  territory  assigned. 

That  this  is  entirely  feasible  to-day  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  actually  done 
twenty  years  ago.  Alaska,  then  as  new 
a  field  as  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Is- 
lands are  now,  was  distributed  by  a  friendly 
agreement  between  the  Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians,  Moravians,  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists and  Presbyterians;  an  arrangement 
which  its  projector.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
testifies  has  "  worked  admirably  and  is  still 
working,  with  the  single  exception,  of  the 
Episcopalians."  Certainly  this,  if  nothing 
more,  should  be  done  in  the  islands.  For  all, 
or  several,  of  the  leading  denominations  to 
start  work  in  the  chief  cities  and  towns,  each 
feebly  and  uneconomically,  because  plant 
and  machinery  must  lack  the  material  for 
an  output  at  all  commensurate  with  their 
cost;  for  them  to  confuse  the  native  mind 
with  distinctions  that  we  ourselves  cannot 
explain  because  we  do  not  understand  them; 


for  new  occasion  to  be  thus  given  for  the 
piteous  plaint  heard  in  every  missionary 
land,  *'  You  Protestants  have  so  many  re- 
ligions !  "—this  would  be  a  crime  against 
clear  light,  against  the  growing  and  already 
mighty  spirit  of  Christian  unity,  against  the 
Savior  who  prayed  with  almost  his  last 
breath  that  his  people  might  be  one.  True, 
this  is  not  unity;  but  then  it  is  not  blind, 
stupid,  ruinous  competition.  It  is  at  least 
Christian  comity,  demonstrated  to  be  prac 
tical,  and  calling  upon  us  by  every  plea  of 
fraternity,  of  trust  in  each  other,  of  pity  for 
the  perishing,  of  love  for  our  Lord  and  for 
his  kingdom,  for  a  wide  and  splendid  illus- 
tration in  our  island  possessions. 

Second.  We  may  go  to  the  islands  not  to 
carry  denominationalism,  but  only  Chris- 
tianity. As  in  Japan,  we  may  plant,  foster, 
strengthen  "  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Cuba," 
"  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Porto  Rico,"  "  the 
(Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines."  To 
none  of  these  islands  can  we  carry  Anglo- 
Saxon  Christianity  and  impart  it  unmodified 
to  the  people.  We  can  only  give  them  the 
free,  vital  gospel  of  Christ,  and  let  it  clothe 
itself  in  forms  of  faith  and  order  congenial 
to  tropical  conditions  and  oriental  natures. 
Unless  we  have  confidence  enough  in  the 
gospel  to  believe  that  it  will  make  its  own 
mold  for  its  divine  life  there  as  it  has  done 
here;  unless  we  are  ready  to  trust  it  to  do 
so  without  our  meddling,  we  had  better 
keep  away  from  the  islands  altogether.  If, 
Isowever,  we  have  the  faith  and  grace  to  sow 
the  seed  with  which  God  has  intrusted  us, 
and  let  him  "  give  it  a  body  as  it  pleaseth 
him,"  then  we  may  do  the  apostolic  work  of 
creating  the  Church  of  Christ,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, and  leaving  it  to  itself  to  bless  and  save 
not  only  the  fifteen  millions  now  living,  but 
the  unestimated  millions  that  will  follow 
them  in  those  salubrious  and  luxuriant  gar- 
dens of  the  world. 

This  is  no  fine-spun  theory  of  the  study, 
but  the  working  plan  of  wise,  well  informed 
men.  Dr.  Beard,  secretary  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  and  Dr.  William 
Hayes  Ward,  of  The  Independent,  after  a 
careful  study  of  Porto  Rico,  cordially  agree 
that  work  should  go  on  there  along  the  lines 
of  the  McAll  Mission  in  France.  "  There 
should    be    one    Protestant    work;    a    union 
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work;  in  a  simple  Church  of  Christ."  This 
is  the  wish  of  General  Henry,  an  Episco- 
palian. It  is  what  the  natives  who  are  intel- 
ligent enough  to  understand  the  situation 
earnestly  desire.  And  what  Porto  Rico 
needs,  the  other  islands  need.  What  is 
adapted  to  one  is  adapted,  with  possibly 
slight  local  modifications,  to  all. 

Can  our  American  churches  rise  to  thi,, 
glorious  opportunity?  Can  we  not  only  give 
our  new  mission  fields  what  is  indubitably 
best  for  them,  but  at  the  same  time  afford 
the  world  a  convincing  proof  of  the  actual 
unity  of  Christians?  It  is  a  great  thing  that 
our  Lord  has  given  us  access  to  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  men.  It  will  be  a  great  thing  if  we 
Christianize  them.  But  it  will  be  a  vastly 
gi'eater  if  we  show  that  we  can  Christianize 
them  without  denominationalizing  them;  can 
give  them  an  undivided,  that  is,  a  per- 
sonal, not  a  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  Christ. 
Can  we  do  it?  It  all  depends  on  whether  we 
love  most  our  denominational  names,  or  the 
name  of  Jesus;  our  Church,  or  the  Church; 
our  truth,  or  the  truth.  If  we  have  received 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  man,  not  merely  of  An- 
glo-Saxon men;  as  the  wisdom  of  God  and 
the  power  of  God,  not  simply  the  nucleus  of 
our  philosophy,  then  we  are  Christians  first, 
and  anything  or  everything  else  long,  long 
afterward;  then  we  will  ask  of  our  brethren 
who  propose  to  work  beside  us,  "  Are  they 
Christians?"  and  assuring  ourselves  that  they 
are,  will  require  them  to  wear  no  other 
badge.  Then  we  will  go  to  our  new  neighbors 
not  to  make  them  Presbyterian  Christians, 
or  Lutheran  Christians,  or  Baptist  Chris- 
tians, but  just  Christians.  It  is  a  glorious 
ideal.  The  world  has  never  seen  it  realized. 
Tho  world  does  not  believe  it  can  be  realized. 
But  it  can  be  and  will  be,  in  the  sight  of  all 
men,  by  the  generation  now  living,  if  only 
the  name  of  Jesus  is  to  us  above  every  name. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  American  Tract  Society  is  doing 
its  best  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
upon  it  for  an  evangelical  literature  for 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  It 
has  recently  issued  a  new  edition  of  the 
Spanish  hymn  book  with  a  supplement  up  to 
date  and  gotten  up  in  the  very  best  style. 


It  also  supplies  tracts  and  general  religious 
literature  in  the  Spanish  language. 

....The  National  Free  Church  Council  of 
England  met  recently  in  Liverpool  with  an 
attendance  of  about  1,200  delegates.  Vari- 
ous topics  were  brought  up,  including  the 
new  catechism,  which  has  had  a  remarkable 
popularity,  over  100,000  copies  having  been 
sold.  The  federation  report  as  presented  by 
the  secretary  shows  that  during  the  past 
year  ninety-nine  councils  have  been  organ- 
ized, so  that  the  number  now  exceeds  GOO. 
The  number  of  district  federations  has  also 
grown  from  20  to  31,  and  the  movement  is 
extending  itself  in  all  parts  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  South  Africa  has  a  Cape 
Town  and  District  Evangelical  Council; 
Australia  has  formed  many  councils  and  is 
deeply  interested  in  federation  literature, 
and  New  Zealand  is  moving  in  the  same 
direction,  A  union  of  evangelical  churches 
has  been  formed  in  Jamaica.  Dr.  Macken- 
nal  made  a  special  report  of  his  visit  to  the 
Congregational  Council  in  this  country  and 
of  his  conference  with  ministers  in  Canada. 

.  ..  .Among  the  various  problems  seriously 
affecting  the  situation  in  our  country  is  that 
of  dealing  with  the  colored  people  in  the  In- 
dian Territory.  At  the  close  of  the  Rebellion 
there  were  many  thousand  negroes  among 
the  Indians,  most  of  whom  had  been  slaves 
owned  by  the  different  tribes.  After  the 
Emancipation  the  Indians  were  called  upon 
to  know  what  they  would  do.  Certain  of 
the  tribes  acted  immediately  and  agreed  to 
adopt  their  freedmen  as  citizens  of  their  re- 
spective nations.  Others  did  not,  and  at  this 
day  there  is  a  large  number  of  colored  peo- 
ple in  the  Indian  Territory  who  are  entirely 
without  the  privileges  that  belong  to  citizens. 
Under  the  laws  the  public  schools  are  open 
only  to  Indian  citizens,  negroes  not  such 
citizens,  being  excludod.  In  order  to  meet 
this  need  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  some  colored  Baptists  have  or- 
ganized churches  and  established  some 
schools,  but  they  find  it  very  diflicult  to  meet 
the  demands  and  are  calling  for  cordial  sup- 
port. Among  the  various  institutions  need- 
ing such  support  is  the  Sisson  Industrial 
School  at  Muscogee.  Already  considerable 
has  been  done  and  the  outlook  is  favorable. 
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Grovernment  allotments  are  to  be  made 
which  will  allow  for  public  schools,  but 
money  is  needed  to  hold  these  allotments 
and  improve  the  sections  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  schools. 

....The  publication  of  the  official  j^ear- 
book  of  the  Church  of  England  furnishes  a 
sufficient  answ^er  to  those  who  have  thought 
that  the  Church  w^as  declining  in  its  activity 
and  strength.  Among  the  most  notable 
points,  as  referred  to  in  the  press,  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  confirmations. 
While  in  single  years  they  vary  considerably, 
a  glance  over  a  period  of  ten  years  shows  a 
considerable  advance  both  in  the  actual 
number  of  confirmations  and  in  the  centers. 
The  Sunday-school  work  also  shows  a  con- 
siderable growth,  tho  not  as  much  perhaps 
as  might  be  expected,  the  figures  of  attend- 
ance for  1897  being  2,393,872  and  for  1898 
2,410,201.  This  calculation,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
embraces  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  only.  In  view  of  the  discussion  as  to 
sittings  in  parish  churches  and  chapels,  the 
number  of  appropriated  sittings  has  de- 
creased from  1,421,906  in  1896  to  1,388,386  in 
this  past  year.  The  free  sittings,  however, 
have  correspondingly  advanced  from  4,660,- 
206  to  4,793,008.  There  has  been  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  churches 
open  for  daily  prayer,  the  figures  for  1897 
showing  4,117  and  for  1898  4,329.  In  volun- 
tary offerings  there  has  been  a  decided  ad- 
vance, from  $35,258,800  in  1897  to  $37,531,770 
in  1898.  It  is  noted,  however,  that  these  fig- 
ures include  legacies  of  exceptionally  large 
amounts  and  specific  donations  for  church 
building,  one  instance  being  noted  of  a  new 
church  costing  $500,000,  built  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  a  single  donor.  One  item  alone  that 
appears  to  attract  some  anxiety  is  the  num- 
ber of  deacons  ordained  during  the  past  year 
—638,  which  is  low^er  than  at  any  period 
during  the  past  twenty  years. 

....With  a  view  to  furthering  the  cause 
of  co-operation  in  Christian  work  in  our  new 
possessions  a  conference  of  secretaries  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  last  week  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  resolutions: 


"  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  Boards  here  rep- 
resented believe  our  Churches  called  on  to  enter 
the  island  of  Porto  Kico  for  Gospel  and  educa- 
tional work. 

*'  In  order  that  there  may  be  the  utmost  econ- 
omy of  forces  and  that  the  spirit  of  Christian 
unity  may  be  made  manifest  to  the  people  among 
whom  wc  will  labor,  we  will  engage  in  this  work 
on  principles  of  denominational  comity. 

"  In  order  to  this  we  will  meet  in  September 
at  the  call  of  the  Secretary  and  statedly  there- 
after in  order  that  we  may  keep  each  other  ad- 
vised of  all  steps  taken  toward  the  Christian  oc- 
cupation of  the  island  and  agree  so  to  respect 
such  advances  as  not  to  duplicate  forces  in  the 
same  communitj'  beyond  manifest  necessity. 

"  That  in  the  opening  of  evangelistic  work  in 
Porto  Rico  a  statement  be  published  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Porto  Kico  to  be  signed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  different  societies  expressing  the  fel- 
lowship and  unity  of  these  societies  in  this 
work." 

It  was  also  recommended  that  the  mission 
workers  in  Porto  Rico  of  the  various  socie- 
ties organize  an  evangelical  conference  to 
meet  at  stated  intervals  for  conference  and 
mutual  assistance  in  their  common  work. 
This  was  done  with  special  reference  to  oth- 
er organizations  already  engaged  in  that 
Avork,  including  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ,  and  some  others. 


Biblical   Research. 

Discoveries  in  the  Necropolis  of 
Thebes. 

By  Prof.   W.   Max  Miiller,   Ph.D. 

The  well  known  scholar,  Dr.  W.  Spiegel- 
berg,  of  Strassburg,  w^rites  to  me  from 
l^gypt,  where  he  has  again  spent  a  winter, 
the  following  report  on  his  personal  re- 
searches and  results  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary. (For  the  previous  results  won  near 
Gurnah  and  in  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
necropolis  of  Drah-Abu-1-Neggah  I  refer  to 
the  Sunday-School  Times,  where  I  have  lately 
given  a  summary  description.) 

The  excavations  w^ere  in  January  directed 
to  the  southeastern  part  of  that  necropolis. 
Many  tombs  were  found,  but,  as  usually, 
they  had  all  been  plundered  in  early  time, 
so  that  only  such  things  remained  &s  did  not 
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seem  worthy  of  being  stolen.  Nevertheless,  the  chief  of  the  silver  and  gold  house,  Dhutl. 
many  objects  were  found  which  are  of  the  In  the  court  two  large  stelae  flanked  the  en- 
greatest  importance  for  archeology.  Dr.  trance  into  the  tomb  proper,  one  containing 
Spiegclberg  claims  that  a  great  part  of  the  a  liymn  addressed  to  Amon-R^,  the  other  de- 
tombs  belong  to  an  obscure  time  of  which  scribing  the  ofhcial  activity  of  the  deceased 


we   have,    so   far,   almost   no    monuments — 
namely,  the  period  between  dynasties  thir- 
teen and  seventeen,   the  time  of  transition 
from  the  so-called  Middle  Empire  to  the  New 
Empire.      From  this  point  of  view  even  the 
discovery   of  numerous    crude    "  ushehti  "— 
figures  of  wood  Mith  the  well  Ivuown  chapter 
of  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead  "  written  on  them 
with  ink— is  of  importance.    Many  of  these 
figures  were  inclosed  in  a  small  sarcophagus 
of  eartheuAvare.    Once   such  a  sarcophagus 
had  a  small  imitation  of  a  tomb  over  itself, 
made  from  a  few  bricks.    Four  conic  vessels 
stood    at   the    corners   of   the   sarcophagus. 


in  forty-two  lin^s.  We  read  that  his  most 
important  function  was  to  superintend  the 
manufacture  of  works  in  precious  metals  un- 
der the  reigns  of  Hatshepsut  and  Dhutmose 
III,  ca.  1500  B.C. 

Now  we  understand  the  significance  of  the 
magnificent  gold  and  silver  plates  in  a 
strange,  half-Asiatic  stjle,  bearing  the  name 
of  this  same  superintendent  of  works  in  gold 
and  silver,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Louvre 
Museum.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  also 
the  fanciful  tale  in  a  London  papyrus,  how 
Dhuti  took  by  surprise  the  hostile  city  of 
Yap u— i.e.,  Joppe,  Jaffa    in    Palestine— uses 


The  theory   that   these   figures   represented     this  same  personality  as  hero,  but  in  a  way 


not  slaves  of  the  dead  (as  indeed  did  differ- 
(;nt  statuets  of  the  earlier  periods),  but 
were  proxies  of  the  deceased  which  were  ex- 
pected to  take  his  place  when  Osiris  called 
him  to  the  daily  work  in  the  heavenly  fields, 
finds  by  the  new  observations  a  brilliant  con- 
firmation. This  becomes  the  plainer  if  we 
consider  that  many  of  those  proxies  were 
wrapped  in  linen  bandages  exactly  like 
mummies. 

The  time  in  which  these  pits  were  plun- 
dered seems  to  be  the  end  of  the  Thebaic 
kingdom,  and    Dr.    Spiegelberg   thinks   that 
in  general  this  period  led  to  the  clearing  and 
reusing  of  most  tombs  from  the  time  before 
the  eighteenth  dynasty    (from    1600    B.C.). 
This  continued  up  to  Ptolemaic  time.    Some 
of  the  old  pits  were  used  as  collective  burial 
places    for    sacred    birds— viz.,     ibises    and 
hawks.     Especially  remarkable  is  one  tomb 
discovered.    Tt  is  of  so  large  size  that  it  must 
have  belonged   to  an  ancient  king,   but  at 
present  no  trace  of  the  first  owner  can  be 
discovered.    The  walls  are  now  covered  with 
demotic  grafiiti  referring  to  the  w^orship  of 
the  ibises  and  hawks  buried  there  in  Greek 
time.    Two  other  tombs  had  the  same  fate. 
One  of  these  belonged  to  a  certain  Heri,  the 
inspector  of   granaries  of   the   Queen   Aah- 
hotep,   at   the   beginning   of   the   eighteenth 
dynasty,  famous  for  the  golden  ornaments 
found  in  her  tomb.    About  sixty  feet  south 
from  this  a  tomb  was  dug  up  belonging  to 


hardly  consistent  with  historic  truth.  It 
merely  proves  that  Dhuti  was  quite  an  im- 
portant official,  whose  fame  reached  poster- 
ity. 

In  another  place  he  boasts  of  having  regis- 
tered the  product  brought  along  by  the  fa- 
mous expedition  which  was  sent  by  Queen 
Hatshepsut  to  the  incense  country  Punt,  on 
the  Red  Sea.    This  led  to  an  interesting  dis- 
covery.   Dr.  Spiegelberg,  Mr.  Newbery  and 
Mr.   Howard   Carter    together    re-examined 
the  famous  scene  in  Hatshepsut's  temple  at 
Deir-el-Bahri,  representing  the  piling  up  of 
those  exotic  products,   and   found   that  the 
picture   contained   traces   of    a    figure    un- 
noticed by  all  former  editors.    A  closer  ex- 
amination   show^ed    Dhuti    standing   near   a 
pile  of  incense,  in  the  act  of  registering  the 
results  of  the  expedition;  and  over  the  pic- 
ture, half  obliterated,  w^as  his  name.    This 
part     of      the     representation     had      been 
scratched  out  most  carefully.    So  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  influential  courtier  must  have 
fallen  into  disfavor  at  last,  so  that  the  mon- 
arch persecuted  him  and  his  memory  even 
to  his  tomb,   where,  likew^ise,  attempts  are 
visible  to  destroy  his  face  and  his  name  in 
all     representations.      Another     remarkable 
find  is  contained  in  the  same  tomb:  religious 
texts  in  enigmatic  or    cryptographic    hiero- 
glyphics,    the     earliest     example     of     such 
graphic  plays. 

Philadelphia, 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Currency  Conference. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the   Repub- 
licans of  the  House  to  consider  plans  for  cur- 
rency legislation  will  begin  its  sessions  at 
Atlantic  City  on  the  17th  inst    The  Senate 
authorized  its  Committee  on  Finance  to  sit 
during  the  recess,  and  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  will  join  the  eleven 
Republicans   of   the   House   in   preparing   a 
bill  which,  in  their  judgment,  will  be  accept- 
able  to   the   Republican   majority    in    each 
branch  of  Congress  next  winter.     The  full 
committee  therefore  will  consist  of  seventeen 
men,  bj'  whom  all  sections  of  the  country 
will     be     represented.      The     Senators     are 
Messrs.  Allison  of  Iowa,  Aldrich  of  Rhode 
Island,  Piatt  of  Connecticut,  Wolcott  of  Col- 
orado,  Burrows  of  Michigan,  and   Piatt  of 
New  York.     The  House  Committee  is  com- 
posed    of     the     following     Representatives: 
Messrs.  Henderson  of  Iowa,  Dalzell  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Payne  of  New  York,  Overstreet  of 
Indiana,    Curtis    of    Kansas,     Lovering    of 
Massachusetts,   Morris  of   Minnesota,   Loud 
of  California,  Babcock  of  Wisconsin,  Haw- 
ley  of  Texas,  and  Kerr  of  Ohio.    As  some 
think   that  Congress  may  be  assembled  in 
October,  the  committee  will  have  its  plans 
ready  before  the  beginning  of  that  month. 
At  the  close  of  the  recent  session  there  were 
before  the  House  two  currency  bills.      The 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  had  with- 
drawn its  elaborate  project  for  currency  re- 
form and  brought  in  a  bill  permitting'banks 
to  issue  circulating  notes  up  to  the  par  value 
of  their  deposited  bonds,  substituting  a  small 
tax  on  a  bank's  franchise  for  the  present  tax 
on  circulation,  and  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  banks  with  only  .$25,000  capital 
in  small  towns.    The  Coinage  Committee  had 
reported  a  bill    covering    these    points,    to 
which  were  added  an  emphatic  declaration 
in  support  of  the  gold  standard  and  a  pro- 
vision  for   the   gradual   retirement    of    the 
greenbacks,    which,   once   redeemed,   should 
be  paid  out  only  for  gold.    Neither  of  these 


bills  authorized  the  issue  of  circulating 
notes  upon  the  security  of  commercial  as- 
sets. 

The  committee  at  Atlantic  City  will  un- 
doubtedly recommend  an  emphatic  affirma- 
tion of  the  gold  standard  by  statute,  and  in 
this  will  represent  the  settled  conviction  of 
the  Republican  party  in  several  Western 
States  where  the  fog  of  bimetallism  in  that 
party  has  recently  been  blown  away.  In  all 
probability  it  will  also  provide  in  its  bill  that 
greenbacks  once  redeemed  in  gold  shall  be 
paid  out  again  only  in  exchange  for  gold; 
that  national  banks  be  authorized  to  issue 
notes  up  to  the  par  value  of  their  deposited 
bonds;  that  the  tax  on  national  bank  note 
circulation  be  repealed  or  displaced  by  a 
smaller  tax  on  the  value  of  a  bank's  capital, 
surplus  and  undivided  profits;  and  that  the 
establishment  of  banks  with  a  capital  of 
only  $25,000  in  small  towns  be  permitted. 

Thus  far  it  will  proceed  in  accord  with  the 
President's  recommendations  and  without 
exciting  any  serious  opposition  in  the  party. 
But  the  committee's  action  in  the  general 
field  of  currency  reform  beyond  the  provi- 
sions already  mentioned  cannot  be  predicted. 
The  Republican  majority  in  the  House  will 
be  small,  and  projects  of  legislation  for  the 
retirement  of  the  greenbacks  and  the  crea- 
tion of  an  elastic  body  of  currency  by  sup- 
plying a  new  basis  of  security  for  circulation 
may  not  command  the  support  which  will 
be  needed  for  the  enactment  of  them.  There 
is  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  an  unrea- 
sonable prejudice  against  the  national 
banks,  due  chiefly  to  ignorance  of  banking 
principles  and  methods  and  to  the  exactions 
of  money-lenders  who  have  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  national  banking  system. 
There  is  also  in  the  Republican  party  in  cer- 
tain sections  a  strong  sentimental  preference 
for  the  greenbacks.  The  committee  will  bear 
in  mind,  of  course,  the  probable  political  ef- 
fect of  any  policy  which  may  be  suggested, 
and  thus  may  be  constrained,  on  the  ground 
of  expediency,  to  refrain  from  recommend- 
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ing  certain  changes  which  the  full  program 
of  currency  reform  requires  to  be  made.  It 
will  avoid  any  recommendation  which  may 
even  appear  to  involve  contraction  at  a  time 
.when  the  demand  in  the  West  for  currency 
is  not  satisfied.  This  demarfd  at  the  present 
time  is  the  subj(;ct  of  anxious  consideration 
at  Washington.  There  is  a  great  supply  of 
gold  in  the  Treasury,  but  the  Western  people 
cannot  get  enough  notes. 

The  demand  is  due  to  the  revival  of  pros- 
perity and  the  great  prevailing  industrial 
and  commercial  activity.  A  failure  to  sup- 
ply it  tends  to  create  sentiment  in  favor  of 
more  greenbacks  rather  than  in  support  of 
the  retirement  of  any  now  in  use.  Moreover, 
the  Treasurer  says  that  the  bank  note  cir- 
culation has  been  reduced  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  It  would  be  enlarged  (by 
$23,000,000,  it  is  estimated)  if  the  banks  were 
permitted  to  issue  up  to  the  par  of  their 
bonds,  but  this  would  not  give  the  elasticity 
so  greatly  needed.  This  can  be  obtained 
only  by  legislation  of  a  radical  nature,  which 
is  to  be  desired,  but  for  which  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the 
House.  Republican  leaders  are  unwilling  to 
thrust  into  the  next  national  campaign  an 
issue  of  banking  and  note  circulation,  be- 
cause they  think  it  might  divert  attention 
from  the  old  fundamental  issue  of  silver 
against  gold,  on  which  it  seems  probable 
that  the  battle  will  be  fought  again.  With 
respect  to  reform  projects  beyond  those  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning,  therefore,  the  situa- 
tion is  one  of  complications.  The  committee 
will  have  an  abundance  of  time  not  only  for 
deliberation  but  also  for  inquiry  and  for  ap- 
peals to  public  opinion.  Even  if  it  shall  not 
cover  the  entire  program  of  reform,  its  rec- 
ommendations will  be  highly  beneficial. 


Financial  Items. 

Reports  from  South  Africa  show  that 
a  careful  estimate  of  the  probable  output  of 
gold  from  South  Africa  for  the  current  year 
Is  $76,647,375.  This  will  make  South  Africa 
lead  the  world  in  gold  producing. 

....  Failures  in  the  United  States  for  the 
week  ending  April  1st  were  194  and  in  Can- 
ada 26,  a  total  of  220,  against  224  last  week. 
Business  seems  to  improve  steadily.      The 


money  market  In  New  York  was  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  rumor  that  the  Treasury 
was  buying  .$20,000,000  to  meet  the  Spanish 
demand,  but  the  aggregate  volume  of  busi- 
ness was  about  as  in  former  weeks. 

.  ..  .On  April  3d  the  Bank  of  the  Manhat- 
tan Company,  of  this  city,  celebrated  its  one 
hundredth  anniversary.  The  old  story  of 
how  this  bank,  founded  by  Aaron  Burr,  was 
started  has  l)een  told  many  times: 

The  Bank  of  New  York  was  doing  a  flourish- 
ing business,  which  tempted  Burr  to  enter  the 
field  as  a  rival.  He  knew  that  he  could  not 
obtain  a  charter  for  a  bank  from  the  Legisla- 
ture, so  he  drew  up  a  charter  for  a  water  com- 
pany, empowering  it  to  employ  its  surplus  capi- 
tal in  the  purchase  of  public  or  other  stocks  or 
in  "  any  other  moneyed  transactions  or  opera- 
tions not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  State,"  and  the  Legislature  granted 
it.  The  company  did  build  a  water  works  and 
its  old  wooden  pipes  turn  up  occasionally  when 
excavations  are  made  on  Park  Row,  but  it  also 
opened  a  bank,  which  has  long  outlived  the 
water  works.  The  diminutive  reservoir,  which 
the  company  still  maintains  in  order  to  preserve 
its  charter,  is  surrounded  by  the  walls  of  a  build- 
ing at  Chambers  street,  where  New  Elm  street 
begins,  and  is  visible  from  the  street. 
We  congratulate  Mr.  Stephen  Baker,  the 
President,  and  his  associate  directors  on  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Company. 

THE   FOLLOWING  DIVIDENDS   AND   COUPONS  ARE 
ANNOUNCED. 

Minn.  &  St.  Louis  R.R.  Coupons  of  Exten- 
sion Bonds,  payable  April  1st  at  Central  Trust 
Company. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.R., 
dividend  1^  per  cent.,  payable  April  20th. 

Gallatin  National  Bank,  dividend  5  per 
cent.,  and  an  extra  1  per  cent.,  payable  April 
6th. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Tnist  Company  Stocks 

during  the  past  week  were : 

BANKS. 


Merchants' 167 

Ninth 102 

Park 5191^ 

Phenix 115 

Republic 181J^ 


Central 1^3 

Corn  Exchange ^33 

Hanover ^oO 

Importers  and  Trad- 
ers'  540M 

Mechanics' -03 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Atlantic    2C0    Title    Guarantee   and 

Central 2055 

Colonial  500 

Guaranty 600 


I 


Trust 330 

U.    S.    Mortgage    and 
Trust 451 


INSURANCE. 


The   Broader  View. 

In  a  paper  before  the  late  Insuraiice 
Commissioners'  Convention,  Commissioner 
Dearth  of  Minnesota  avers  that  "  there  is  no 
good  or  valid  reason  why  nearly  one-half  of 
the  total  fire  insurance  written  in  the  United 
States  "  should  be  placed  with  foreign  com- 
panies. Taking  this  proportion  to  be  cor- 
rectly stated,  the  reason  is  that  the  buyers 
of  insurance  chose  to  place  their  Insurance 
in  those  companies.  Their  choice  is  a  suffi- 
ciently good  and  valid  reason,  and  they  pre- 
sumably so  chose  because  in  some  respect 
the  foreign  companies  appeared  preferable, 
or  because  there  are  not  enough  good  Amer- 
ican companies  to  carry  all  the  insurance 
required.  The  proper  corrective  for  this  evil 
—if  anybody  persists  in  considering  it  such — 
is  to  have  more  American  companies,  or  to 
have  them  more  desirable.  Mr.  Dearth,  like 
some  other  persons  who  have  tried  their 
hands  at  suggesting  remedies  for  the  as- 
sumed evil,  wishes  to  make  the  foreign  com- 
panies less  desirable  by  loading  them  with 
taxes.  He  avers  that  management  expenses 
are  $3.16  per  $1,000  of  insurance  written  in 
the  American  companies  and  $2.13  in  the 
foreign;  on  its  face  this  suggests  that  the 
latter  are  better  managed,  not  in  the  least 
that  a  tax  should  be  laid  in  order  to  handi- 
cap the  former.  But,  says  Mr.  Dearth,  taxes 
and  fees  cost  22  cents  per  $1,000  in  American 
companies  and  16  cents  in  the  foreign.  Then 
take  some  tax  off  the  American,  but  do  not 
—as  Mr.  Dearth  proposes— take  it  off  entire- 
ly, or  put  a  discriminating  tax  on  the  for- 
eign companies. 

If  Mr.  Dearth  will  communicate  with  the 
life  companies  of  Great  Britain  he  will  find 
some  of  them — not  all— in  sympathy  with 
him  in  the  belief  that  the  insurance  business 
belongs  of  right  to  home  companies  and  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  discourage 
foreign  invasion,  also  that  such  discourage- 
ment can  be  most  readily  and  effectively 
put  into  the  form  of  special  taxation.  But 
there  is  a  broader  and  more  rational  view- 


namely,  that  the  law  should  favor  or  dis- 
favor neither,  for  the  field  is  open  to  who- 
ever can  take  it  by  merit  in  fair  competition. 


It  Might  Have  Been    Expected. 

We  read  that  a  recent  statement  by  the 
New  York  National  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation to  its  shareholders  shows  a  condition 
which  involves  a  scaling  of  about  one- 
fourth;  this  is  admitted  loss,  and  if  the  usual 
course  in  such  matters  is  repeated  the  condi- 
tion may  be  expected  to  appear  worse  as  the 
real  facts  gradually  become  known.  The 
association  is  nine  years  old  and  passed  into 
new  control  last  autumn.  The  old  manage- 
ment, according  to  what  the  present  mana- 
gers say,  lost  nearly  $200,000  in  wildcat 
loans;  loans  were  made  all  the  way  from 
Rhode  Island  to  Texas,  but  more  In  the  lat- 
ter State  than  in  the  former,  and  one  piece 
of  property,  on  which  $80,000  had  been 
placed,  is  now  appraised  at  $25,000.  There 
are  said  to  be  50,000  $100  shares,  owned  by 
4,000  persons,  most  of  them  working  people 
of  moderate  means. 

National  building  and  loan  associations 
have  been  in  vogue  now  for  some  years,  the 
Northwest  being  a  special  place  of  location. 
From  the  first  we  took  ground  against  them, 
pointing  out  repeatedly  that  they  were  trad- 
ing upon  the  success  and  reputation  of  the 
local  associations,  notably  those  of  Phila- 
delphia, from  which  they  differed  so  rad- 
ically that  they  really  had  very  little  in  com- 
mon; that  the  safeguards  of  the  local  are 
wanting  in  the  national,  and  that  the  latter 
introduce  a  factor  of  weakness  and  danger; 
that  whereas  the  object  of  the  local  is  chiefly 
that  of  home-building  and  its  members  com- 
bine their  small  savings  to  thereby  build 
homes  for  the  members  in  turn,  the  object  of 
the  national  is  to  draw  savings  from  all  over 
the  country  to  relond  everywhere,  strangers 
lending  to  strangers  and  trusting  strangers 
for  the  management.  We  therefore  again 
and  again  warned  our  readers  that  this  is 
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unsafe,  and  the  instance  mentioned  above  is 
not  the  first  which  Ims  justified  the  warning. 


What    Shall    Be  Done  With 
Assessment  Insurance  ? 

Mr.  Geo.  D.Eldridge,  editor  of  the  Guard- 
ian, an  organ  of  the  assessment  scheme, 
and  vice-president  of  the  Mutual  Reserve 
Fund  Life  Association,  has  issued  a  pam- 
phlet with  the  above  title.  As  he  has 
issued  the  work  as  well  as  written  it,  and  it 
thus  falls  outside  the  lines  of  regular  pub- 
lished books,  the  usual  form  of  notice  is  not 
called  for.  How  he  proposes  to  distribute 
and  make  use  of  it  does  not  appear;  pre- 
sumably he  has  written  in  a  sincere  desire 
to  aid  the  evolution  of  the  assessment 
scheme;  so  we  willingly  admit  the  impor- 
tance of  his  question  and  concede  some 
space  to  his  treatment  of  it. 

We  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Eldridge  attempts 
any  distinct  answer  to  this  question  of  his 
own  raising.  He  mentions  approvingly  the 
rather  tricky  "  stipulated-premium  "  law  of 
this  State,  but  so  far  as  anything  can  be 
found  in  his  pamphlet  it  seems  to  .be  a  cov- 
ert plea  for  some  unspecified  legislative 
changes  to  apply  to  old-line  companies;  this 
lurking  suggestion  is  so  unmistakable  that 
perhaps  the  surmise  would  not  be  unjust 
that  his  object  in  writing  is  to  set  up  a  dan- 
ger signal  before  the  eyes  of  those  com- 
panies. In  one  place,  as  a  warning  against 
the  proposal  "  to  compel  the  people  to  pur- 
chase life  insurance  under  that  plan  or  go 
without  it,"  he  enumerates  five  considera- 
tions of  interest — defects,  of  course — under 
the  old-line  plan.  In  another  place  he  warns 
of  the  dangers  of  concentration  in  a  few 
hands  "  if  the  policy  of  destruction  in  place 
of  reform  in  assessment  insurance  pre- 
vails." The  third  sentence  of  his  pamphlet 
declares  that  there  are  two  parties,  the 
watchword  of  one  being  "  destroy "  while 
that  of  the  other  is  "  reform,"  and  his  last 
sentence  tells  us  that  "  these  pages  are  a 
presentation  of  the  claims  for  reform  as  op- 
posed to  destruction." 

This   *'  conspiracy "    business   has   always 


been  a  favorite  part  of  the  "  properties  "  in 
the  Mutual  Reserve.  The  late  Mr.  Harper 
raved  about  it  until  very  possibly  he  half 
believed  in  its  existence  himself.  In  his 
company  paper  he  used  to  print  an  offer  to 
sell  an  imaginary  paid-up  policy  in  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  at  some  small  fraction 
of  its  value,  and  no  expressions  of  readiness 
to  make  the  purchase  (from  ourselves  as 
well  as  others)  availed  to  make  him  either 
produce  the  document  or  withdraw  the  no- 
tice. For  several  years,  if  we  remember 
aright,  he  kept  standing  in  his  paper  an 
offer  of  $10,000  reward  for  evidence  of  the 
old-line  conspiracy.  The  offer  was  quite  as 
safe  as  if  it  had  been  for  evidence  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  all  American  cheese-fac- 
tories by  introducing  the  green  cheese  of 
which  the  moon  consists,  but  perhaps  it 
served  its  purpose.  Now  here,  running 
through  Mr.  Eldridge's  pamphlet  in  all  the 
supposed  emphasis  of  display  type,  we  have 
this  same  old  conspiracy  bugaboo. 

Mr.  Eldridge  follows,  in  mistaking  or  mis- 
stating, the  source  of  the  troubles  encoun- 
tered by  the  assessment  societies.  Not  the 
old-line  companies,  but  their  own  errors  and 
the  grave  difficulties  in  retreat  from  those 
errors,  oppose  them.  He  correctly  defines 
the  plan  as  reserving  the  right  to  repair  de- 
ficiencies by  subsequently  increased  calls, 
and  nobody  ever  questioned  the  mathe- 
matical adequacy  of  increasing  charges 
in  life  insurance;  the  -trouble  comes  in 
applying  this  correct  theory.  Mr.  Har- 
per started  w^rong  and  w^ent  on  sow- 
ing the  wind;  he  managed  to  delay 
the  reaping  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  his  suc- 
cessors had  to  meet  what  he  evaded.  There 
is,  however,  no  attempt  to  "  destroy,"  be- 
yond the  natural  and  unorganized  resist- 
ance of  deceived  and  angry  policy-holders. 
The  Mutual  Reserve  must  save  itself  if  it 
can.  We  hope  it  may,  and  have  refrained 
from  predicting  that  it  cannot.  Yet  it  is 
friendly  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Eldridge  that 
the  only  way  for  him  to  aid  the  saving  is  by 
meeting  his  members  with  equal  firmness 
and  frankness,  and  that  issuing  "  conspi- 
racy "  and  "  ruin "  pamphlets  makes  his 
task  the  harder. 


Pebbles — Puzzles 
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Pebbles. 

No  woman  weighing  over  a  hundred  pounds 
should  attempt  to  act  cute. — Atchison  Globe. 

,  ..."  I  hope  I  make  myself  clear,"  said  the 
water  as  it  pa.ssed  through  the  filter. — Harvard 
Lampoon. 

....  Ready,  ay,  more  than  ready. 
The  politician  stood 
To  take  up  the  white  man's  burden. 
Or  "  something  just  as  good." 

— Puck. 

AN    ANIMAL   ALPHABET. 

.  . .  .The  kit-ty  is  a  cun-ning  beast. 
Which  soon  will  be  a  cat ; 
She  plays  or  fights  or  takes  a  nap, 
Wher-ev-er  she  is  at. 

She'll  curl  up  in  the  big  arm  chair, 

And  neith-er  mew  nor  purr, 
Un-til  a  hor-rid  screech  de-clares 

That  you  have  sat  on  her. 

— Wrinkle. 

....  Stories  of  strange  and  amusing  answers 
given  to  examination  questions  are  frequently 
told,  but  we  do  not  so  often  see  recorded  the 
equally  surprising  answers  given  by  children  in 
Sunday  schools,  and  yet  they  are  frequently 
original  enough.  A  teacher,  lately  wishing  to 
turn  the  young  idea  toward  the  mission  field, 
asked  "  What  are  good  men  called  who  leave 
their  homes  and  go  to  foreign  lands  to  teach  the 
heathen?"  "Prodigal  sons,"  was  the  prompt 
and  triumphant  reply.  A  class  of  boys  when 
asked  "What  were  the  ten  plagues?"  answered 
with  more  fervor  than  gallantry,  "  The  ten  vir- 
gins, sir." — Westminster  Gazette. 

....  A  parrot,  in  a  remote  country  district, 
escaped  from  its  cage  and  settled  on  the  roof 
of  a  laborer's  cottage.  When  it  had  been  there 
a  little  time  the  laborer  caught  sight  of  it.  He 
had  never  seen  such  a  thing  before,  and  after 
gazing  in  admiration  at  the  bird  with  its 
curious  beak  and  beautiful  plumage,  he  fetched 
a  ladder  and  climbed  up  it  with  a  view  of  secur- 
ing so  great  a  prize.  When  his  head  reached 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  roof,  the  parrot 
flopped  a  wing  at  him,  and  said :  "  What  d'ye 
want?"  Very  much  taken  aback,  the  laborer 
politely  touched  his  cap,  and  replied :  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir ;  I  thought  you  were  a  bird !  " 
— Exchange. 

....During  Mr.  Cleveland's  tour  of  the 
South,  shortly  after  his  marriage,  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land and  he  were  driving  one  day. through  the 
streets  of  one  of  the  larger  towns,  escorted  by 
two  of  its  citizens.  Some  one  threw  a  bunch 
of  violets  to  Mrs.  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  Cleveland 
bent  forward  to  catch  it,  remarking  as  he  pre- 
sented it,  "  I  wonder  why  no  one  gives  me 
flowers  ?"  One  of  the  gentlemen  present  gal- 
lantly replied :  "  We  think  you  have  won  the 
fairest  flower  in  all  the  land  !  "  "  Ah,  yes !  " 
returned  the  President ;  "  but,  you  see,  I  can't 
keep  her  in  water."  "  It  is  not  necessary, 
since  you  keep  her  in  such  excellent  spirits," 
was  the  reply.  Here  Mrs.  Cleveland  inter- 
posed, saying :  "  I  am  afraid  you  are  guilty  of 
flattery,"  whereupon  came  the  reply :  "  No, 
madam ;  flattery  is  fulsome  compliment,  and 
in  this  instance  no  compliment  could  be  either 
too  frank  or  too  fulsome !  "  The  charm  of  this 
response  lies  in  the  last  and  third  from  the 
last  words,  Mrs.  Cleveland's  maiden  name  being 
Frances  Folsom. — Ladies*  Hom,e  Journal. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  Macaulay's  "  Essay  on  Ad- 
dison," edited  and  annotated  by  Charles  Wal- 
lace French. 

CHARADE. 

You're  sure  to  find  my  iirst 

Within   the  dictionary  ; 
Some  day  we  must  account  for  them, 

So  we  had  best  be  wary. 

My  last  good  habits  often  makes — 
A  name  all  womankind  revere — 

And  many  masculines  as  well 

Have  found  my  last  exceeding  dear. 

You'll  guess  with  ease  my  whole's  identity — 
To  moralize  was  his  propensity. 

JENNIE  BETTS   HARTS  WICK. 
NUMERICAL   ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  seventy  letters,  and  form 
two  lines  from  a  poem  by  Thomas  Bailey  Al- 
drich. 

My  40,  65,  9  is  part  of  a  needle ;  my  59,  29, 
16,  .36  is  a  cozy  place  ;  my  25,  63,  5  is  boggy 
land ;  my  8,  23,  50,  44  is  a  streak  or  wave  of 
different  color  appearing  in  wood  or  marble ; 
my  18,  54,  1,  31  is  a  spout ;  my  12,  20,  68,  14 
is  an  Eastern  ruler ;  my  33,  27,  22,  48  is  a  part 
of  every  camera  ;  My  3,  55,  37,  70  is  to  become 
dull  or  impaired  by  inaction  ;  my  49,  58,  39,  51 
is  a  shapeless  mass ;  my  60,  53,  10,  17,  62,  19 
is  a  mythical  Scotch  village  made  famous  by  a 
popular  author ;  my  66,  13,  28,  42,  21,  6,  26,  67 
is  direct :  my  69,  46,  35,  15  is  a  beautiful  flower  ; 
my  57,  7,  4.3,  52,  30  is  a  very  common  flower : 
both  the  41,  4,  24,  64,  34,  11  and  the  45,  38,  47, 
32,  56,  61,  2  are  pretty  spring  flowers. 

ANAGRAM. 

The  pseudonym  of  a  well-known  writer : 
Cold  red  crab  chats  greek. 

a  family  of  "  sons." 

( Example  :  The  son  of  the  prairies.  Answer, 
Bi-son.) 

1.  The  builder's  son. 

2.  The  clerical  sou. 

3.  Anybody's  son. 

4.  The  son  of  a  military  post. 

5.  The  harmonious  son. 

6.  The  son  of  a  successful  hunter. 

7.  The  devout  son. 

8.  Two  sons  that  resemble  each  other. 

9.  A  criminal  son. 

10.  A  son  that  blesses. 

11.  The  traitor's  son. 

12.  The  son  of  the  intellect.  ' 

13.  The  Argonautic  son. 

14.  A  very  famous  naval  son. 

15.  A  strong  son. 

16.  An  inventive  son. 

17.  Some   ex-Presidential   sons. 

18.  The  gold-hunter's  son. 

19.  The  fruit-garden's  son. 

w.  s.  D. 

ANSWERS  TO   PUZZLES   OF  MARCH  23rd. 

Novel  Acrostic. — Third  row,  Paracelsus.  1, 
Caption ;  2,  gravity  ;  3,  Gordian  ;  4,  frantic ;  5, 
pacific  :  6.  special  ;  7,  Bolivar  ;  8,  fustian  ;  9,  sput- 
ter ;   10,  mustard. 

Connected  Diagonals. — From  1  to  2,  Guten- 
berg ;  3  to  4,  Guinevere.  I.  1,  Gnome  ;  2,  music  ; 
3,  Fates ;  4,  speed ;  5,  Turin.  II.  1,  Groat ;  2, 
burin  ;  3,  Smil\e  ;  4,  grind  ;  5.  crime.  III.  1,  Nu- 
bia ;  2,  abets ;  3,  cleat ;  4.  blare ;  5,  swing.  IV. 
1,  Emits  :  2,  evict ;  3.  green  ;  4,  chart ;  5,  prose. 

Charade. — Campbell. 
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Personals. 

Mr.  Ernest  H.  Crosby,  of  this  city,  an 
admirer  of  Tolstoi,  recently  wrote  to  the  Rus- 
sian philosopher  asking  whether  it  was  true,  as 
reported  in  certain  newspapers,  that  the  present 
Czar  had  kissed  him  in  a  railway  station  where 
the  two  had  met  by  chance.  Tolstoi  replied  that 
the  story  was  wholly  fictitious. 

....W.  II.  Harvey,  generally  known  as 
"  Coin  "  Harvey,  has  resigned  the  oflSce  of  man- 
ager of  the  Democratic  party's  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  because  his  associates  did  not  ap- 
prove of  some  of  his  latest  projects  for  raising 
a  campaign  fund.  At  first  he  called  upon  every 
man  who  had  voted  for  Bryan  to  contribute  one 
dollar,  but  it  is  said  that  the  sum  thus  collected 
was  small. 

....  Valentine  Seaman,  who  died  in  New  York 
a  few  days  ago  in  his  97th  year,  retained  his 
mental  powers  and  a  considerable  measure  of 
j)hysical  strength  almost  to  the  last  day  of  his 
long  life.  He  was  born  on  Beekman  Street,  near 
the  present  post  office,  and  the  windows  of  his 
father's  house  overlooked  the  triangular  lot 
where  the  Potter  Building  and  Times  Building, 
two  lofty  structures,  now  stand.  This  lot  was 
then  an  inclosed  field,  leased  by  his  father,  a 
noted  physician,  as  a  pasture  for  his  two  cows. 

....Consul  Williams,  of  Manila,  recently 
wrote  to  his  brother  in  Rochester  that  he  had 
never  told  Aguinaldo  or  his  friends  that  our 
Government  would  give  the  Filipinos  independ- 
ence. "  When  Aguinaldo's  leaders,"  he  says, 
'*  applied  to  me  at  Hong  Kong  to  be  allowed  to 
return  with  me  to  Manila,  one  of  the  conditions 
which  I  imposed  was  that  they  were  to  be  sub- 
ject at  all  times  to  the  naval  and  military  au 
thorities  of  the  United  States.  This  was  agreed 
to  before  I  allowed  them  to  accompany  me  on 
April  27th,  1898,  to  Mirs  Bay,  where  the  fleet 
awaited  my  coming." 

.  . .  .The  new  Korean  minister  at  Washington, 
Prince  Yun  Whan  Min,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Chin 
Pom  Ye  (transferred  to  a  European  post),  is 
a  gentleman  of  noble  birth  and  refined  manners, 
u  ho  is  deeply  versed  in  Eastern  politic^  and  has 
had  large  opportunity  for  studying  current  Eu- 
ropean affairs.  He  was  sent  to  Europe  as  en- 
voy extraordinary  some  years  ago,  was  an  hon- 
ored guest  at  the  coronation  of  the  Czar  and  at 
the  Queen's  Jubilee,  and  subsequently  came  to 
this  country,  where  he  has  lived  quietly,  devot- 
ing his  time  to  the  study  of  English  and  to 
careful  observation  of  the  customs  and  indus- 
trial life  of  the  American  people.  He  is  warmly 
attached  to  this  country  and  deeply  appreciates 
our  institutions.    His  appointment  cannot  fail 


to  draw  Korea  into  closer  relations  with  West- 
ern ideas  and  policies. 

....Justice  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  has  been  expelled  from  the 
Irish  National  Federation  of  America  because 
while  making  an  address  as  chairman  at  the  re- 
cent banquet  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Pat- 
rick he  "gave  currency"  (these  are  the  words 
of  the  Federation's  resolution)  "to  the  false- 
hood that  England  prevented  a  concert  of  Eu- 
ropean powers  against  this  country  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  Spain,"  and  thus  "  at- 
tempted to  mislead  public  opinion  in  America 
and  misrepresent  the  attitude  of  Irish-Ameri- 
cans." The  Federation  calls  it  "  a  falsehood  " 
because  of  the  "  positive  and  definite  denials  of 
our  ministers  to  England,  Germany,  France  and 
Russia,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Count  von 
Billow." 

.  . .  .Among  those  who  were  killed  on  the  26th 
ult.  in  the  Philippines,  at  the  capture  of  Ma- 
linta,  was  Col.  Harry  C.  Egbert,  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Infantry,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
for  bravery  in  the  Civil  War,  in  Indian  wars 
and  in  the  recent  war  with  Spain,  and  was  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fighting  when  he  lost  his  life. 
He  was  wounded  near  the  heart  at  the  battle  of 
San  Juan  Hill,  but  recovered  to  take  command 
of  his  regiment  at  Manila  as  the  successor  of 
Colonel  Wikoff,  who  was  killed  at  Santiago. 
His  son  was  a  private  in  the  regiment  when  the 
father  was  killed.  On  the  following  day,  a  very 
favorable  report  as  to  his  character  and  military 
attainments  having  been  received  from  General 
Otis,  the  President  appointed  him  a  Second 
Lieutenant. 

....At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Windsor  Hotel,  when  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic everywhere  was  drawn  to  the  excellent  man- 
agement of  the  New  York  Fire  Department  and 
the  heroism  and  skill  of  the  firemen  trained 
under  Chief  Bonner,  there  was  pending  in  the 
Legislature  at  Albany  a  bill,  introduced  in  the 
interest  of  politicians  in  the  city,  designed  to 
force  this  great  master  of  firemen  out  of  oflfice ! 
He  has  never  meddled  with  politics,  and  under 
his  direction  the  New  York  Fire  Department  has 
become  the  best  in  the  world.  The  article 
which  he  contributed  to  The  Independent  last 
week  shows  how  the  men  have  been  taught  and 
drilled.  And  yet  there  were  politicians  trying 
to  cut  short  Chief  Bonner's  term  of  service,  and 
Assemblyman  Murphy,  of  Montgomery  County, 
consented  to  introduce  their  bill.  Since  the 
Windsor  fire  the  indignant  protests  of  the  press, 
the  commercial  organizations  and  the  insurance 
companies  have  surely  defeated  the  politicians' 
purpose. 
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Important  municipal  elections 
Three    City      ^^.^^.^  j^^j^  j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^ 

Elections.  4^1      o^        ^         ^  x, 

on  the  3d  inst,  and  the  elec- 
tion in   Chicago  followed   on   the  4th.    The 
most  significant  of  the  contests  in  Ohio  was 
the  one  in  Toledo,  where  Mayor  Samuel  M. 
.Tones,   a   Republican     running   as   an   inde- 
pendent candidate  against  a  Democrat  and 
a  Republican    nominated  by  the  party  con- 
vention,   won   a   very   notable   victory,    and 
was    elected  *  by    a    majority    of   9,500    over 
both  his  opponents,  upon  a  platform  caUing 
for  the  municipal  ownership  of  public  utih- 
ties    and— in    public    works— an    eight-hour 
day,  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.50,  the  rejection 
of  the  contract  system,  and  the  employment 
of  organized  labor.      We  publish  elsewhere 
an   account   of   the   Toledo   campaign.       In 
Cleveland.    Mayor   McKisson   was   defeated 
by  John  H.  Farley,  Democrat.    The  Mayor 
was  opposed  in  his  own  party  by  the  friends 
of   Senator  Hanna,   whose   election   he   had 
sought  to  prevent,  and  by  many  citizens  in 
the  interest  of  good  government.    He  had  be- 
come a  boss,  and  had  built  up  a  machine, 
defying  enlightened  public  sentiment  by  his 
methods,  which  were  exposed  by  a  non-par- 
tisan association.    In  Chicago,  as  in  Toledo, 
the  foremost  issue  was  municipal  ownership, 
altho  it  was  not  presented  and  approved  in 
exactly  the  same  way.    Maj'-or  Harrison  was 
re-elected  by  a  vote  of  149,000;  for  Carter, 
Republican,  107,000  votes  were  cast,  and  for 
ex-Governor  Altgeld,  independent  Democrat, 
nearly  46,000.    Harrison  was  successful  be- 
cause of  his  memorable  defence  of  the  city's 
interests    against    the    railway    speculators, 
who  sought  franchises  for  fifty  years  under 
the  Allen  act,  since  repealed.    He  was  sup- 
ported by  nearly  all  the  Republican  news- 


papers. Altgeld  hoped  to  defeat  him  by  di- 
viding the  Democratic  vote,  because  the 
young  Mayor's  advancement  threatened  his 
supremacy  in  the  Democratic  party  of  Illi- 
nois. Altgeld's  platform  called  for  municipal 
ownership  without  delay;  Harrison  was  in 
favor  of  municipal  ownership,  but  held  that 
the  city  was  not  yet  ready  for  it;  Carter's 
platform  favored  it,  but  the  people  saw  that 
his  foremost  supporter  was  Mr.  Yerlies,  the 
chief  owner  of  the  street  railways.  Harri- 
son is  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  silver,  is  the 
political  friend  of  Richard  Croker,  has  the 
support  of  the  saloon  element,  and  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  civil  service  reform.  Thou- 
sands of  conservative  citizens  voted  for  him, 
however,  because  he  had  been  courageous  in 
behalf  of  the  city  and  was  believed  to  be  an 
honest  man. 


The    Beef 
Investigation. 


Last  week's  testimony  be- 
fore the  Army  Beef  Court 
of  Inquiry  was  important, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  alleged  use 
of  chemicals  to  preserve  the  refrigerated 
fresh  beef.  Chief  Surgeon  Daly  described 
the  extremely  repulsive  odor  of  the  beef, 
which  reminded  him  of  that  of  a  dead  body 
embalmed  or  otherwise  preserved.  He  had 
analyzed  the  beef  used  by  the  troops  on  the 
transport  "  Panama "  and  found  salicylic 
and  boracic  acid.  This  analysis  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Government  chemists.  Dr. 
Hildebrandt  and  Dr.  Clark,  in  Washington. 
Dr.  Currie,  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  the  Second  New  Jersey  Regiment, 
testified  that  after  24  of  his  men  had  been 
made  sick  by  the  refrigerated  beef,  he 
had  found  traces  of  salicylic  acid  and  boracic 
acid  in  it.      '"  One  peculiarity  of  the  meat," 
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he  said,  "  wns  that  it  kept  so  well  and  smelt 
so  badly."    Ten  years  aj;o,  at  home,  he  had 
found  salicylic  acid  in  Swift's  beef,  and  two 
mouths  aj?o  he  had  discovered  the  same  acid, 
in  beef  furnished  by  Armour  &  Co.       Dr. 
Nieodemus,  wlio  served  in  I'orto  Rico  as  a 
surgeon,  testified  that  the  refrigerated  beef 
was   suggestive   of   a   dissecting   room,   the 
odor  being  that  of  an  embalmed  body.    He 
inferred    that    it    had    undergone    chemical 
treatment.    Men  after   eating   it   had   symp- 
toms of  ptomaine  poisoning.      Some  time  ago 
Arthur   Meeker,    general    manager    for    Ar- 
mour &  Co.,  testified  that  Mr.  Powell,  who 
devised  a  chemical  process,  was  not  an  agent 
of  the  firm;  that  he  had  no  relation  to  it; 
and  that  it  relied  upon  cold  air  only  for  the 
preservation  of  beef.    On  the  6th  there  was 
laid  before  the  court  a  letter  addressed  to 
Eagan  on  July  13th  last  by  Armour  &  Co., 
who  said  in  it:   "  We  have  the  exclusive  con- 
trol  of    the    PoAvell   process    for   preserving 
fresh   meats."       The   firm   reminded   Eagan 
that  the  process  had  been  tested  under  the 
supervision  of  his  department,  and  that  car- 
casses subjected  to  it  had  been  "  distributed 
to  the  Third  Cavalry,  the  Sixth  Cavalry  and 
batteries  of  artillery."    This  statement  was 
"  supplementary  and  explanatory  of  our  bid 
to   supply   dressed   beef,"   and   the   firm   as- 
serted   that   this    was    "  the    only    process " 
which  would  "  secure  the  results  required  by 
your    specifications,"    meaning   preservation 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours  after  with- 
draAval   from   the  refrigerator.      This   letter 
caused  a  sensation.    Reference  w^as  made  to 
another  one,  part  of  which  had  been  with- 
drawn   from   the   Government's   files.     Wil- 
liam  A.    De   Caindry,   who   had   been   chief 
clerk  in  the  Commissary-General's  office  for 
twenty   years,    and   who   suddenly   resigned 
after   Eagan's   attack    upon    General   Miles, 
testified     concerning    this    letter,    and    the 
twenty-four   hours   clause   in   the   contracts. 
He  had  been  so  worried  about  the  appar- 
ently inconsistent  clauses  that  he  preserved 
all    the    notes    and    other    memoranda,    but 
these  were  not  now-  in  the  file  boxes.    Pro- 
fessor   Chittenden)    has    shown    by    analysis 
that  sample  cans  of  roast  beef  contain  no 
chemicals,  but  it  had  not  been  charged  that 
this     beef    was     chemically     treated.       Mr. 
Powell  testified  that  he  applied  no  acids  in 


liis  i)r()cess,  jind  tllJ^^  so  fur  ms  lie  knew,  it 
hjid  not  been  used  by  Armour  «Sc  Co. 


What    is    said    to   be 
Governor  Roosevelt's      .^   mistworthy   state- 
Policy.  ^         .      ,, 

•^  ment  as  to  Governor 

Roosevelt's  policy  has  be<»n  publislied  in  con- 
nection  with  a  discussion  about  certain  re- 
cent appointments.    Goodwin  Brown,  Demo- 
crat, had  been  a  member  of  the  Lunacy  Com- 
mission for  several  years.    The  Democrats  in 
the  Senate,  with  nineteen  Republican  mem- 
bers  and    many    prominent    citizens,    asked 
that  he  be  reappointed.    The  Governor  ap- 
pointed WMlliam   Van  Amee,   also  a  Demo- 
crat.   It   was   then  shown   that   Van   Amee 
could  not  be  confirmed  and  that  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  of  1893  he  had  nominated, 
ill  a  highly  eulogistic  speech,   for  Judge  of 
the   Court  of   Appeals.    Isaac   H.    Maynard, 
who  had  been  discreditably  connected  with 
an  ele(,-tion  scandal.    Van  Amee's  name  was 
withdrawn  and  William  C.  Osl)orn  was  se- 
lected.   It  is  asserted  that  Van "  Amee  was 
suppoi-ted  by  Senator  Piatt  and  the  officers  of 
the  Republican  organization.    The  Governor 
would  not  reappoint  Brown  because  he  was 
satisfied  that  his  service  had  not  been  good. 
Brown  says  he  was  opposed  by  the  officers  of 
the  Republican  organization  because  he  would 
not  consent  to  the  displacement  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Commission  by  a  man  whom  they 
selected.    The  statement  of  policy  is,  in  brief, 
that  the  Governor,  while  not  surrendering  to 
the    *  machine  "  in  his  party,  is  unwilling  to 
(luaijel  with   it  because  its  hostility  would 
prevent   him   from   accomplishing   anything; 
that  he  will  make  concessions  which  do  not 
involve  a  sacrifice  of  principle,  in  order  that 
his  jiower  to  obtain  reforms    may    not    be 
wholly  taken  away.    No  one  can  prevent  him 
from    vetoing   bad    legislation,    and    he    will 
get  as   much   good  legislation  as   conditions 
Mill  permit.    Because  it  is  reported  that  the 
I^egislature  will  not  give  money  for  the  ex- 
penses   of    his    investigation    of    the    canal 
frauds,  he  says  that  if  the  appropriation  is 
withheld  he  will  pay  the  cost  out  of  his  own 
pocket.      The  Legislature  has    passed    bills 
carrying  out  his  suggestions  concerning  the 
regulation  of  sweat-shops.    Hereafter  these 
tenement    workshops    must     have     licenses 
which  will  be  granted  only  upon  certain  con- 
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ditions,  which  limit   the  luimber  of  persons     his  <iirious  ignoraucc  of  the  prevailing  viola- 
jn  a  room  an<l  rtMj'.iire  electric  lights.  tion  of  law  by  pool-rooms,  gambling  places 

and  disorderly  houses. 
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The   Mazet 
Committee. 


The   Mazet   Committee,  which 
is   composed    of    live    Repub-     Destitution  in 

Porto  Rico. 


licans  and  two  Democrats,  be- 
gan on  the  8th  inst.  its  investigation  of  the 
departments  of  the  government  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  counsel  employed  are 
Frank  ^loss  (formerly  Police  Commissioner 
and  an  officer  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst's 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime),  John 
Proctor  Clarke  and  Francis  Laimbeer.  At 
the  first  session  it  was  shown  that  certain 
manufacturers  of  material  used  in  making 
fire-proof  floors  and  partitions  could  not  do 
business  in  the  city  until  they  had  placated 
the  authorities.  The  first  witness  called  was 
Frank  Croker,  son  of  Boss  Croker,  but  he 
had  evaded  a  subpoena.  It  Avas  then  shown 
that  he  was  the  secretary  of  a  company  con- 
trolling a  fire-proofing  process  which  had 
been  excluded  by  the  Department  of  Build- 
ings up  to  the  time  when  he  was  taken  into 
the  corporation  as  stockholder  and  officer,  ac- 
companied by  James  W.  Hinkley,  formerly 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Commit- 
tee. Then  the  process  was  approved  by  the 
authorities.  There  was  testimony  that  per- 
sons desiring  the  favorable  opinion  of  a  com- 
mission which  is  making  regulations  concern- 
ing the  construction  of  buildings  Avere  ad- 
vised to  employ  one  Charles  E.  F.  McCann,  a 
nephew  of  Boss  Croker,  and  a  young  man 
recently  admitted  to  the  bar.  by  the  payment 
of  a  fee  of  $5,000  or  $10,000.  The  officers  of 
another  fire-proofing  company  whose  process 
had  been  rejected  by  the  authorities  testified 
that  Superintendent  Dooner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Buildings  had  advised  them  to  see 
one  "  Con '"  Daly,  a  saloon-keeper,  saying 
that  they  could  have  plenty  of  business  if 
they  made  terms  with  him.  They  called  upon 
Daly  in  his  saloon  and  he  told  them  that  the 
approval  of  the  Department  was  worth 
$5,000.  His  proposition  was  that  he  should 
have  $2,000  in  stock  and  become  a  director 
of  the  company,  while  provision  for  the  re- 
maining $.3,000  was  to  be  made  in  some  other 
way.  The  examination  of  Chief-of-Police 
Devery,  who  was  promoted  while  serious 
charges  against  him  were  pending,  disclosed 


The   condition   of   the  peo- 
l)le    in    the   interior   of    the 


island  is  reported  to  be  de- 
plorable. Gen.  Roy  Stone,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  journey  of  ten  days  through 
the  interior  districts,  says  that  many  have 
recently  died  of  starvation  and  thousands 
are  suffering  for  want  of  food.  Their  condi- 
tion is  due  to  a  partial  failure  of  the  coffee 
crop,  to  the  small  price  which  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  reduced  quantity  that  has 
been  gathered,  and  to  the  effect  of  tariff 
laws.  Altho  the  coffee  of  Porto  Rico  is  of 
very  fine  quality  it  can  be  sold  at  the  sea- 
ports for  not  more  than  8  or  10  cents  a 
pound,  and  the  cost  of  carrying  it  from  the 
plantations  to  the  coast  consumes  nearly  all 
of  this  because  the  roads  are  so  bad.  The 
price  is  said  to  be  depressed  by  the  competi- 
tion of  coffee  from  Brazil.  General  Henry 
is  employing  5,000  men  in  the  work  of  mak- 
ing new  roads  or  improving  old  ones,  and 
this  helps  some  of  the  suffering  people.  In 
one  of  the  interior  towns  39  persons  recently 
died  of  starvation;  in  Aguas  Buenas  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  3,000  are  out  of 
work:  planters  hav(»  neither  capital  nor 
credit.  Oranges  of  fine  quality  are  rotting 
on  the  trees  because  they  can  be  sold  for  no 
more  than  50  cents  a  barrel.  Agriculture  is 
depressed  by  the  retention  of  our  tariff"  on 
certain  products  of  the  island,  and  since  the 
end  of  the  war  the  planters  are  affected  in- 
juriously by  new  duties  imposed  by  Spain 
and  Cuba.  General  Henry  has  directed  each 
of  the  American  commanders  in  seventeen 
cities  or  toAvns  to  enlist  25  Porto  Ricans  (one 
sergeant  and  two  corporals  included)  for 
s(>rvice  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States  until  .Tuly  1st,  1901.  The  battalion  thus 
formed  will  be  commanded  by  Americans. 


The  Situation 
in  Cuba. 


Tlie  two  delegates  sent  to 
Washington  by  the  Cuban 
Assembly  returned  on  the 
4th  inst.  and  reported  that  nothing  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $3,000,000  could  be  obtained  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.   There- 
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upon  the  Assembly  decided,  by  a  vote  of  21 
to  1,  to  dissolve  and  ordered  that  the  insur- 
gent army  should  be  disbanded.  The  only 
negative  vote  was  cast  by  Salvador  Cis- 
neros,  who  preceded  Masso  in  the  office  of 
president  of  the  insurgent  government.  The 
rolls  containing  the  names  of  the  Cuban  sol- 
diers were  offered  to  General  Brooke,  who 
declined  them  with  thaulis,  saying  that  he 
did  not  need  them,  because  he  had  found 
another  way  to  distribute  the  money.  Gen- 
eral Gomez  had  cabled  to  his  wife  in  San 
Domingo  that  he  would  soon  come  home, 
but  it  is  now  expected  that  he  will  remain  in 
Cuba.  A  majority  of  the  Cuban  generals 
have  agreed  to  reinstate  him  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  but  a  minority,  who  have  been  a 
disturbing  element  for  some  months  past, 
protest  against  such  action,  calling  Gomez  a 
traitor  and  asserting  that  he  has  been  bribed 
by  President  McKinley.  The  sugar  planters 
have  sent  to  Washington  two  delegates  who 
are  instructed  to  lay  before  the  President  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  postponement  of  the 
foreclosure  of  mortgages.  There  is  much 
complaint  because  judges  appointed  under 
Spanish  rule  are  holding  arrested  men  in 
prison,  incommunicado,  as  permitted  by  the 
Spanish  laws,  without  informing  them  as  to 
the  charges  against  them  or  allowing  them 
to  have  counsel.  The  American  Signal  Corps 
has  completed  a  telegraph  line  from  Havana 
to  Santiago,  with  branches  to  the  coast  cities. 
The  rural  police  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago 
have  overcome  several  parties  of  bandits 
who  had  been  robbing  the  people  and  laying 
waste  the  sugar  plantations.  Of  these  out- 
laws 8  were  killed  and  32  are  now  in  prison. 


Proclamation  to 


Following    upon    the    ar- 


rival of  Colonel  Denby  at 

the  Filipinos.        ,r     m  ^  ^.i  ^ 

'^  Manila,  and  the  very  de- 

cisive victories  at  Malolos,  the  United  States 
Commission  have  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  Filipinos.  The  preamble  speaks  of  the 
cordial  good  will  and  fraternal  feeling  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
American  people;  believes  that  their  ad- 
vancement to  a  place  among  the  most  civil- 
ized people  of  the  world  will  be  brought 
about  by  education,  trade  and  commerce, 
development  of  international  communication 


and  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  ar- 
chipelago, and  affirms  that  evidently  the 
purposes  of  the  American  Government  and 
people  have  been  greatly  misunderstood; 
that  there  can  be  no  real  conflict  between 
American  sovereignty  and  the  rights  and 
liberty  of  the  people,  and  that  as  complete  a 
system  of  home  rule  as  is  practicable  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  all.  The  proclamation  con- 
tains eleven  articles;  the  supremacy  of  the 
United  States  must  and  will  be  enforced  in 
every  part  of  the  archipelago;  self-govern- 
ment will  be  granted  so  far  as  is  reconcilable 
with  just,  stable  and  economical  administra- 
tion, and  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
United  States;  civil  rights  are  to  be  guaran- 
teed and  religious  freedom  assured;  and  an 
honest  and  effective  civil  service  established 
in  which  so  far  as  practicable  natives  are  to 
be  employed;  the  collection  of  taxes  and 
revenue  is  to  be  on  a  sound,  honest  and 
economical  basis;  local  funds  for  local  pur- 
poses are  not  to  be  diverted  to  other  ends, 
and  on  this  basis  it  is  believed  that  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  taxation  will  be 
feasible;  the  department  of  justice  is  to  be 
freed  from  delay,  corruption  and  exploita- 
tion; roads,  railroads  and  public  works  are 
to  be  promoted;  domestic  and  foreign  trade, 
industrial  pursuits  and  general  development 
of  the  country  to  be  furthered;  effective  pro- 
vision is  to  be  made  for  elementary  schools, 
and  also  for  higher  education;  reform  in 
every  department  of  the  Government  is  to 
be  forwarded  in  a  way  to  satisfy  the  highest 
sentiments  and  aspirations  of  the  Philippine 
people.  So  far  the  effect  of  the  proclama- 
tion appears  to  be  excellent,  altho  there  is 
some  doubt  about  its  reaching  the  people  in 
the  outlying  communities;  still  copies  are  to 
be  sent  with  the  assistance  of  gunboats,  and 
it  is  hoped  to  secure  a  wide  reading  of  it. 
The  military  movements  continue.  North 
of  Malolos  there  is  some  disturbance,  but  no 
forward  movement  has  as  yet  been  com- 
menced. The  chief  movements  appear  to  be 
south  of  Manila,  where  General  Lawton  has 
carried  his  troops  across  the  Bay  Lake,  and 
is  starting  a  campaign  conducted  on  some- 
thing of  the  same  general  principles  as  those 
among  the  Indians  of  the  West.  His  first 
achievement  was  to  take  the  city  of  Santa 
Cruz,  which  is  the  greatest  stronghold  of  the 
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Filipinos  south  of  Manila.  There  has  been  a 
slight  rebellion  in  the  island  of  Negros, 
promptly  put  down.  Dagupan,  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  railroad  from  Manila,  has 
been  bombarded  by  the  fleet. 


.$125,000,  accepting  with  it  also  the  validity 
of  the  German  claims. 


Fuller   details  with    regard  to 

Conferences     ^j^^  ^^^^  outbreak  confirm  the 

on  Samoa.  ,    ,  ,  -,   ..    . 

previous  statements,  and  it  is 

evident  that  there  has  been  a  sharp  clash  be- 
tween the  Gorman  consul  and  the  American 
and  English  representatives.      The  Govern- 
mental view  of  the  situation,  however,  is  not 
materially  changed.    In  Germany  the  popu- 
lar feeling  is  very  strong  against  Admiral 
Kautz's  action  as  an  insult  to  the  German 
flag,  but  the  Government  does  not  appear  to 
so  regard  it,  and  it  announces  that  if  Herr 
Rose    issued  a  provocative    proclamation    it 
should  be  disavowed.    The  English  Govern- 
ment has  formally  accepted  the  commission 
and  appointed  as  the  British  member  a  Mr. 
Eliot,  who  is  an  orientalist  of  high  repute 
and  has  had  great  experience  and  is  very 
highly  thought  of  in  all  such  matters.      He 
has  been  connected  with  several  embassies 
in  Russia,  Morocco,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
and  is  now  in  Washington.  Dr.  Solf,  the  new 
German  president    of    the    municipality    of 
Samoa,    has    been    in   Washington   and   has 
made  a  most  excellent  impression.      There 
seems  to  be  on  every  hand  confidence  that 
there  will  be  no  serious  results,  but  that  com- 
plete agreement  will  be  reached.    One  condi- 
tion has  been  agreed  to,  that  the  high  com- 
mission must  act    by    a    unanimous    vote. 
Meanwhile  England  has  secured  control  of 
the   Tonga   group,   lying  just   south   of   the 
Samoa  Islands.    A  little  time  since  the  Ger- 
man consul  at  Samoa  made  a  demand  on  the 
Tonga  (lovernment  for    $100,000    for    debts 
contracted  with  German  traders  and  which 
had  been  repudiated  by  the  Tonga  Govern- 
ment.   On  failing  to  obtain  the  money  the 
consul  threatened  that  a  German  man-of-war 
would  arrive  within  a  few  months  and  seize 
the  best  island  in  the  group.      The  Tonga 
king  immediately  sent  word  to  Sydney,  South 
Australia,   and   an   English    ship    was    dis- 
patched,  and   after   a   conference   with   the 
king  it  was  announced  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  purchased  the  whole  group  for 


The    failure    of    the    Anglo- 
The  British     American   reciprocity   treaty 
West   Indies.  ^^^  ^^^  benefit  of  the  British 
West  Indies  left  those  islands  in  a  sad  pre- 
dicament.     But  it  was  announced  that  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  (who  is  the  challenger  for 
the  "  America's  "  cup  this  year),  had  decided 
to  exploit  the  islands  and  was  willing  to  in- 
vest as  much  as  ,$5,000,000  in  order  to  bring 
prosperity  back.    The  situation  is  just  this: 
The  West  Indies  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  one  industry  of  sugar  production.    The 
United  States  tariff  shuts  their  sugar  out  of 
this  market  and  German  and  French  bounty- 
paid  beet  sugar  shuts  it  out  of  the  English 
market.    The  United  States  will  not  repeal 
its  tariff,  nor  will  Germany  and  France  abol- 
ish their  bounties,  and  Great  Britain  cannot 
impose  tariffs  upon  continental  sugar  with- 
out reversing  her  whole  free  trade  policy. 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  idea  is  not  to  give  alms, 
but  to  do  just  as  he  did  for  Ceylon— namely, 
invest   money   and   introduce   improved    in- 
dustrial   methods.    Furthermore,    now    that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
going  through,  Jamaica  will  probably  be  the 
English  great  naval  base,  which  will  mean 
that  many   million   dollars   a   year   will   be 
spent  in  the  Indies.    Nevertheless  the  inhabi- 
tants especially  of  Jamaica  and  the  Leeward 
Islands  are  far  from  satisfied,  and  the  senti- 
ment wiiile  still  weak,  is  steadily  growing 
toward    autonomy    or    annexation    to    the 
United    States.       In    Jamaica    this    feeling 
has  received  a  great  impetus  from  the  Gov- 
ernor-General's  attempt   to   force   upon   the 
people  a  higher  tariff  to  offset  the  declining 
revenues  of  the  island.    The  people  wanted 
help  from  England,  but  as  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them,  he,  the 
Governor-General  and  others  were  burned  in 
efiigy   last   week,   and   petitions   have   been 
largely  signed  to  secure  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral's resignation.    The  cordial,  even  enthu- 
siastic, reception  given  to  Admiral  Sampson's 
fleet  at  Kingston  last  week  is  regarded  as 
very  significant  and  not  to  be  explained  en- 
tirely by  his  reputation  as  a  victorious  Ad- 
miral.   The  whole  situation  is  very  grave. 
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The  United   States  delegation 
The  Peace       ^^  ^j^^  Peace  Conference,  to  as- 

Conference.  ,  ,       ,  mi      tt  -^r 

seiiible  at  The  Hague  on  May 

18th,  has  been  announced.  It  includes  An- 
dre\Y  D.  White,  United  States  Ambassador  to 
(lerniany;  Stanford  Newell,  United  States 
Minister  to  the  Netherlands;  l*resident  Seth 
Low,  of  Columbia  University;  Captain  Wil- 
liam Crozier,  of  the  Ordnance  Department, 
United  States  Army,  and  Captain  A.  T.  Ma- 
han,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick W.  Holls,  of  this  city,  is  to  be  secretiiry 
of  the  delegation.  The  appointments  meet 
with  universal  approval  and  have  even  re- 
ceived the  cordial  indorsement  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  who  has  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  the  prospect  of  receiving  Captain 
Mahan.  One  of  the  German  appointments, 
however,  is  commented  upon  rather  cynical- 
ly, in  view  of  the  fact  that  Baron  von  Stengel 
has  just  issued  a  pamphlet  on  "  Eternal 
Peace,"  in  which  he  declares  that  advocates 
of  disarmament  are  wrong  in  believing  w^ar 
to  be  injurious  to  civilization,  science,  etc. 
There  are  also  rumors  of  impending  trouble 
in  the  Conference  itself.  It  seems  possible 
that  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  discussions.  The  membership 
of  the  Vatican  does  not  appear  yet  to  be  de- 
cided, and  rumors  are  persistent  that  France 
intends  to  raise  the  question  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt.  That  these  are  correct  is  con- 
sidered scarcely  possible,  yet  they  indicate 
the  general  view  as  to  the  Conference. 


The   most  prominent   feature 
The  Dreyfus     .^^  ^j^^  Dreyfus  matter  is  the 

Case 

continued  publication  by  the 

Figaro  of  the  testimony  presented  at  the 
trial.  How  it  has  succeeded  in  getting  the 
testimony  nobody  seems  to  know,  and  an  in- 
vestigation is  going  on.  As  yet  no  results 
have  been  secured,  and  the  public  in  general 
seems  to  be  rather  rejoicing  in  the  audacity 
of  the  enterprise.  The  testimony  shows  con- 
clusively on  Avhat  a  flimsy  basis  Dreyfus 
was  condemned.  It  also  creates  consider- 
able uneasiness,  and  there  has  been  a  new 
passage  at  arms  between  General  Roget  and 
the  examining  magistrate,  Bertulus.  Each 
contradicts  the  other  absolutely,  but  the  gen- 
eral impression  appears  to  be  that  the  mag- 
istrate is  right  and  the  general  wrong.    All 


sorts  of  rumors  are  current,  among  them  one 
to  the  effect  that  the  **  veiled  lady  "  who 
ligiu-ed  so  prominently  in  the  Esterhazy 
affair  was  really  no  one  else  than  the  re- 
doubtable Colonel  du  Paty  de  Clam.  In  the 
trial  before  the  Court  of  Cassation  an  artil- 
lery officer  has  testified  that  the  bordereau 
never  could  have  been  written  by  an  artil- 
lery officer,  such  as  Dreyfus  was,  as  it 
showed  an  ignorance  of  artillery  which  was 
absurd.  Premier  Dupuy  has  announced 
that  the  end  is  near,  and  that  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation  will  unquestionably 
command  the  support  of  the  entire  nation. 


All  is  not  going  smoothly  with 
Russia's  Knssia.  The  famine,  to  which 
Troubles.         _  ^  ^^       - 

reference  was  made  recentlj',  is 

not  lessening  in  severity,  and  according  to 
the  latest  reports  it  has  spread  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Kazan,  and  there  is  terrible  suffering 
among  the  Tartars.  Everything  has  been 
eaten,  including  the  cattle,  which  themselves 
had  died  of  starvation.  Government  aid  has 
been  delayed  by  the  blocking  of  the  roads, 
and,  notwithstanding  that  large  stores  of 
corn  have  been  transmitted  by  express 
trains  and  distributed  among  the  sufl^erers, 
still  the  people  can  get  no  more  than  two 
meals  a  week,  and  are  dwelling  in  half- 
ruined  huts.  With  this  has  come  an  epi- 
demic of  typhus  fever.  The  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety is  doing  its  best,  but  finds  that  it  has 
to  encounter  the  Moslem  prejudice  against 
all  Christians,  and  apparently  the  insignia 
of  the  society  is  considered  to  mean  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Moslem  faith.  At  the  same 
time  the  reports  from  the  Siberian  Railway 
are  by  no  means  encouraging.  There  has 
been  very  rapid  extension  of  the  rails,  but 
the  quality  has  not  been  of  the  best.  They 
are  very  light,  and  the  road  bed  is  not  well 
ballasted.  As  the  engines  are  largely  of 
American  build,  and  very  heavy,  the  rails 
and  the  road  bed  are  proving  too  light,  and 
a  number  of  serious  accidents  have  occurred. 
The  original  expectation  was  that  these  light 
rails  W(/uld  be  temporary,  and  be  replaced 
by  a  heavier  weight,  but  they  are  not  suflS- 
cient  even  for  the  present  strain.  At  the 
same  time  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
iireat  enthusiasm  for  the  Peace  Conference. 


The    Czar's    Peace    Conference. 


By  Count  Leo  Tolstoi. 


It  is  said  that  the  easiest  and  surest  way 
to  universal  disarmament  is  by  individuals 
Infusing  to  take  part  in  military  service. 
This  is  most  just.  I  am  even  of  opinion  that 
this  is  the  only  way  to  escape  from  the  ter- 
rible and  ever-increasing  miseries  of  war- 
dom  (militarism).  But  that  at  the  Confer- 
ence which  is  about  to  assemble  at  the 
Czar's  invitation  the  question  should  be  de- 
bated whether  men  who  refuse  military  serv- 
ice may  not  be  employed  on  public  works  in- 
stead appears  to  me  quite  a  mistaken  idea— 
in  the  first  place,  because  the  Conference  it- 
self can  be  nothing  but  one  of  those  hypo- 
critical arrangements  which  aim  not  at 
peace,  but,  on  the  contrary,  at  hiding  from 
men  the  one  means  of  obtaining  universal 
peace,  which  the  foremost  men  are  now  be- 
ginning to  discern. 

The  Conference,  it  is  said,  will  aim.  if  not 
at  disarmament,  then  at  eheckingthe  increase 
of  armament*.  It  is  supposed  that  at  this 
Conference  the  representatives  of  Govern- 
ments will  agree  to  cease  increasing  their 
forces.  If  so,  the  question  involuntarily  pre- 
sents Itself:  How  will  the  Governments  of 
those  countries  act  which  at  the  time  of  this 
meeting  happen  to  be  weaker  than  their 
neighbors?  Such  Governments  will  hardly 
agree  to  remain  in  that  condition— weaker 
than  their  neighbors.  Or,  if  they  have  such 
firm  belief  in  the  validity  of  the  stipulations 
made  by  the  Conference  as  to  agree  to  re- 
main weaker,  why  should  they  not  be  weak- 
er still?  Why  spend  money  on  an  army  at 
all? 

If,  again,  the  business  of  the  Conference 
will  be  to  equalize  the  fighting  forces  of  the 
various  States,  and  to  keep  them  stationary, 
then,  even  could  such  an  impossible  balance 
be  a)-rive<l  at,  the  question  involuntarily 
arises:  Why  need  the  Governments  stop  at 
such  armaments  as  now  exist?  Why  not  de- 
crease them?  Why  need  Germany,  France 
and  Russia  have,  say,  for  instance,  1,000,000 
men  each,  and  not  500,000.  or  why  not  10,000 
each,  or  why  not  1,000  each?    If  diminution 


is  possible,  why  not  reduce  to  a  minimum? 
And,  finally,  why  not,  instead  of  armies, 
have  champions— David  and  Goliath— and 
settle  international  questions  according  to 
the  results  of  their  combats? 

It  is  said  that  the  conflicts  between  Gov- 
ernments are  to  be  decided  by  arbitration. 
But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  disputes 
will  be  settled,  not  by  representatives  of  the 
people,  but  by  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ments, and  that  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  decisions  will  be  just  ones— who  is  to 
carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  court?  The 
army?  Whose  army?  That  of  all  the  Pow- 
ers. But  the  strength  of  those  armies  is  un- 
equal. Who,  for  instance,  on  the  Continent 
is  to  carry  out  a  decision  which  is  disadvan- 
tageous, say,  for  Germany,  Russia  and 
France  allied  together?  Or  who,  at  sea,  will 
carry  out  a  decision  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  England,  America  and  France?  The  arbi- 
trator's sentence  against  the  military  vio- 
lence of  States  will  be  carried  out  by  mili- 
tary violence— that  is  to  say,  the  thing  that 
has  to  be  checked  is  to  be  the  instrument  by 
which  it  is  to  be  checked.  To  catch  a  bird, 
put  salt  on  its  tail. 

I  recollect,  during  the  siege  of  Sebastopol, 
sitting  one  day  with  the  adjutants  of  Saken, 
commander  of  the  garrison,  when  Prince  S. 
S.  Ourousoff,  a  very  brave  officer,  a  very  ec- 
centric man  and  one  of  the  best  chess  players 
of  that  day  in  Europe,  entered  the  reception 
room.  He  said  he  wished  to  see  the  General. 
One  of  the  adjutants  took  him  to  the  Gen- 
eral's cabinet.  Ten  minutes  later  Ourousoff 
passed  out  again,  looking  discontented.  The 
adjutant  who  had  accompanied  him  returned 
to  us  and  recounted,  laughing,  on  what  busi- 
ness Ourousoff  had  come  to  Saken.  He  had 
proposed  to  challenge  the  English  to  play  a 
game  of  chess  for  the  possession  of  the  ad- 
vanced trench  of  the  fifth  bastion,  which  had 
been  lost  and  regained  several  times,  and 
had  already  cost  some  hundreds  of  lives. 

Undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  far  better 
to  play  chess  for  the  trench  than  to  kill  peo- 
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ph'.  But  Snkon  did  not  agree  to  Oiirousoff's 
proposal,  for  he  knew  well  that  it  would  be 
usrleas  to  play  at  chess  for  the  trench  unless 
both  sides  trusted  each  other  implicitly,  and 
knew  that  what  was  agreed  upon  would  be 
carried  out.  But  the  presence  of  the  soldiers 
before  the  trench,  and  the  cannon  pointed  at 
it.  were  signs  that  no  such  mutual  confidence 
existed.  While  there  were  armies  on  both 
sides  it  was  clear  that  the  matter  would  be 
decided,  not  by  chess,  but  by  charges.  And 
the  same  consideration  applies  to  interna- 
tional questions.  For  them  to  be  decided  by 
courts  of  arbitration  there  must  be,  among 
the  Powers,  full  mutual  confidence  that  the 
decisions  of  the  court  will  be  respected.  If 
there  is  such  confidence,  no  armies  will  be 
necessary.  But  if  armies  exist,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  confidence  is  lacking,  and  that  in- 
ternational questions  can  be  decided  only  by 
the  strength  of  the  armies.  As  long  as 
armies  exist  they  are  necessary,  not  only  to 
acquire  fresh  territories,  as  all  the  States 
are  now  doing,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  or  in  Eu- 
rope, but  also  in  order  to  maintain  by  force 
what  has  been  obtained  by  force. 

Obtaining,  or  retaining,  by  force  can  only 
be  done  by  conyquering.  And  it  is  always 
les  gros  hataillons  which  conquer.  And,  there- 
fore, if  a  Government  has  an  army,  it  should 
have  as  large  a  one  as  possible.  That  is  its 
'  business.  If  a  Government  does  not  do  that, 
it  is  unnecessary.  A  Government  may  un- 
dertake many  things  in  internal  affairs;  it 
may  emancipate,  civilize,  enrich  a  people, 
build  roads  and  canals,  colonize  waste  lands, 
or  organize  public  works,  but  there  is  one 
thing  it  cannot  do— viz.,  the  very  thing  w^hich 
this  Conference  is  summoned  to  do — i.e.,  re- 
duce its  fighting  force. 

But  if,  as  appeared  from  the  explanations 
that  folloAved  the  manifesto,  it  will  be  an 
aim  of  the  Conference  to  prohibit  imple- 
ments of  destruction  which  seem  particular- 
ly cruel  (and  why,  while  they  are  about  it, 
not  try  to  prohibit  the  seizure  of  letters,  the 
falsification  of  telegrams,  the  spy  system, 
and  all  the  terrible  meannesses  which  form 
an  integral  part  of  military  defense?)  such 
prohibition  to  use  in  strife  all  the  means  that 
exist  fs  just  as  impracticable  as  it  is  to  for- 
bid people  fighting  for  their  lives  to  strike 
the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the  body.    And 


why  is  a  wound,  or  death,  from  an  explosive 
bullet  worse  than  a  wound  from  the  most 
ordinary  bullet  or  splinter,  inflicted  on  a  very 
tender  part?  The  suffering  in  that  case  also 
reaches  the  utmost  limit,  and  is  followed  by 
just  the  same  death  as  results  from  any  oth- 
er weapon. 

It  is  amazmg  that  sane  adults  can  serious- 
ly express  such  queer  ideas.  No  doubt  diplo- 
matists, who  devote  their  lives  to  lying,  are 
so  accustomed  to  that  vice,  and  live  and  act 
in  so  dense  an  atmosphere  of  lies,  that  they 
themselves  do  not  see  all  the  absurdity  and 
mendacity  of  their  proposals.  But  how  can 
honest  private  people  (not  such  as  curry  fa- 
vor with  the  Czar  by  extolling  his  ridiculous 
proposals)— how  is  it  that  they  do  not  see 
that  the  result  of  this  Conference  can  be 
nothing  but  the  strengthening  of  the  decep- 
tion in  which  Governments  keep  their  sub- 
jects, as  was  the  case  with  Alexander  I's 
"  Holy  Alliance?  " 

The  aim  of  the  Conference  will  be,  not  to 
establish  peace,  but  to  hide  from  men  the 
sole  means  of  escape  from  the  miseries  of 
war,  which  lies  in  the  refusal  by  private  in- 
dividuals of  all  participation  in^the  murders 
of  war.  And,  therefore,  the  Conference  can 
on  no  account  accept  for  discussion  the  ques- 
tion suggested. 

With  those  who  refuse  military  service  on 
conscientious  grounds.  Governments  will  al- 
ways behave  as  the  Russian  Government  be- 
haved with  the  Doukhobors.  At  the  very 
time  when  it  was  professing  to  the  whole 
world  its  peaceful  intentions,  it  was  (with 
every  effort  to  keep  the  matter  secret)  tor- 
turing and  ruining  and  banishing  the  most 
peaceable  people  in  Russia,  merely  because 
they  were  peaceable,  not  in  words  only,  but 
in  deeds,  and  therefore  refused  to  be  sol- 
diers. All  the  European  Governments  have 
met,  and  still  meet,  refusals  of  military  serv- 
ice in  the  same  way,  though  less  brutally. 
That  is  how  the  Governments  of  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and 
Holland  have  acted,  and  are  still  acting,  and 
they  cannot  act  otherwise. 

They  cannot  act  otherwise  because  they 
govern  their  own  subjects  by  force — i.  e.,  by 
means  of  a  disciplined  army— and  can,  there 
fore,  on  no  account  leave  the  reduction  of 
that  force  (and  consequently  of  their  own 
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power)  to  the  casual  inclination  of  private 
people,  especially  because  nobody  likes  to 
kill  or  to  be  killed,  and  should  they  tolerate 
such  refusals  the  great  majority  of  people 
would  probably  prefer  to  do  other  work  in- 
stead of  being  soldiers.  So  that  as  soon  as 
people  were  permitted  to  refuse  army  serv- 
ice, and  do  work  instead,  there  would  soon 
be  so  many  laborers  that  there  would  not  be 
soldiers  enough  to  make  the  workers  work. 

Liberals,  entangled  in  their  much  talking, 
Socialists,  and  other  so-called  advanced  peo- 
ple, may  think  that  their  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment and  at  meetings,  their  unions,  strikes, 
and  pamphlets,  are  of  great  importance; 
while  the  refusals  of  military  service  by  pri- 
vate individuals  are  unimportant  occurrences 
not  worthy  of  attention.  The  Governments, 
however,  know  very  well  what  is  important 
to  them  and  what  is  not.  And  the  Govern- 
ments readily  allow  all  sorts  of  Liberal  and 
Radical  speeches  in  Reichstags,  as  well  as 
workmen's  associations  and  Socialist  demon- 
strations, and  they  even  pretend  to  sympa- 
thize with  these  things  themselves,  knowing 
that  they  are  of  great  use  to  them  in  divert- 
ing people's  attention  from  the  great  and 
only  means  of  emancipation.  But  Govern- 
ments never  openly  tolerate  refusals  of  mil- 
itary service,  or  refusals  of  war  taxes,  which 
are  the  same  thing,  because  they  know  that 
such  refusals  expose  the  fraud  of  Govern- 
ments and  strike  at  the  root  of  their  power. 

As  long  as  Governments  continue  to  rule 
their  people  by  force,  and  continue  to  desire 
as  now  to  obtain  new  possessions  (Philip- 
pines, Port  Arthur,  etc.),  and  to  retain  what 
they  already  possess  (Poland,  Alsace,  India, 
Algeria,  etc.),  so  long  will  they  not  volun- 
tarily decrease  their  armies,  but  will,  on  the 
contrary,   continue  to  increase  them. 

It  was  recently  reported  that  an  American 
regiment  refused  to  go  to  Iloilo.  The  news 
was  given  as  something  astonishing.  But 
the  really  astonishing  thing  is  that  such 
things  do  not  occur  continually.  How  could 
all  those  Russians,  Germans,  Frenchmen, 
Italians  and  Americans  who  have  fought  in 
recent  times,  set  off  to  kill  men  of  another 
country  at  the  whim  of  strangers,  whom  in 
most  cases  they  did  not  respect,  and  sub- 
mit themselves  to  sufferings  and  death? 

It  seems  plain  and  natural  that  all  these 


men  should  recollect  themselves,  if  not  when 
they  are  enlisted  as  soldiers,  then  at  the  last 
moment  when  they  are  being  led  against  the 
enemy,  and  should  stop,  Piug  away  their 
weapons,  and  call  to  their  opponents  to  do 
the  same. 

It  seems  so  plain  and  natural  that  every 
one  should  do  this,  and  if  they  do  not  do  so 
it  is  only  because  they  believe  in  the  Gov- 
ernments that  assure  them  that  all  the  bur- 
dens people  bear  for  war  are  laid  upon  them 
for  their  own  good.  With  amazing  effront- 
ery, all  Governments  have  always  de- 
clared, and  still  go  on  declaring,  that 
all  the  preparations  for  war,  and  even 
the  very  wars  themselves,  that  they  under- 
take, are  necessary  to  preserve  peace.  In 
this  sphere  of  hypocrisy  and  deception  a 
fresh  step  is  being  made  now,  consisting  in 
this:  That  the  very  Governments  for  whose 
support  the  armies  and  the  wars  are  essen- 
tial, pretend  that  they  are  concerned  to  dis- 
cover means  to  diminish  the  armies  and  to 
abolish  war.  The  Governments  wish  to  per- 
suade the  peoples  that  there  is  no  need  for 
private  individuals  to  trouble  about  freeing, 
themselves  from  wars;  the  Governments 
themselves,  at  their  conferences,  will  ar- 
range first  to  reduce  and  presently  quite  to 
abolish  armies.    But  this  is  untrue. 

Armies  can  be  reduced  and  abolished  only 
in  opposition  to  the  will,  but  never  by  the 
will,  of  Governments. 

Armies  will  only  be  diminished  and  abol- 
ished when  people  cease  to  tinist  Govern- 
ments, and  themselves  seek  salvation  from 
the  miseries  that  oppress  them,  and  seek 
safety,  not  by  the  complicated  and  delicate 
combinations  of  diplomats,  but  in  the  sim- 
ple fulfilment  of  that  law,  binding  upon 
everj^  man,  inscribed  in  all  religious  teach- 
ings, and  present  in  every  heart,  not  to  do 
to  others  Avhat  you  wish  them  not  to  do  to 
you— above  all,  not  to  slay  your  neighbors. 

Armies  will  first  diminish,  and  then  disap- 
pear, only  when  public  opinion  brands  with 
contempt  those  who,  whether  from  fear  or 
for  advantage,  sell  their  liberty  and  enter  the 
ranks  of  those  murderers  called  soldiers; 
and  when  the  men  now  ignored  and  even 
blamed— who,  in  despite  of  all  the  persecu- 
tion and  suffering  they  have  borne  have  re- 
fused to  yield   the  control  of  their  actions 
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into  the  hands  of  others,  and  beconu!  the 
tools  of  murder— are  recognized  by  public 
opinion  to  be  the  foremost  champions  and 
benefactors  of  mankind.  Only  then  will 
nnnios  first  diminish  and  then  quite  disap- 
pear, and  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  mankind 
will  commence.  And  that  time  is  near. 
And  that  is  why  I  tliink  that  the  refusals 


to  serve  in  the  army  ai*e  facts  of  immense 
importance,  and  that  they  will  emancipate 
mankind  from  tlie  miseries  of  war.  But  the 
opinion  that  the  Conference  may  conduce  to- 
ward this  is  quite  an  error.  The  Conference 
can  only  divert  people's  eyes  from  the  sole 
path  leading  to  safety  and  to  liberty. 

Yasnaia  Poliana,  Russia. 


[Note.— Mr.  Aylmer  Maude,  the  translator  of  the  above  article,  is  the  Englishman  who  was  recently  in  this 
country  superintending  the  removal  of  the  Duukhobors  from  Russia  to  Canada.    He  says: 

"  A  number  of  Swedish  gentlemen  addressed  a  letter  to  Tolstoi  concerning  the  Czar's  Peace  Conference,  in 
reply  to  which  he  wrote  them  a  letter,  an  English  translation  of  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Chron icle  \a.st 
February. 

"  Tolstoi  is  always  most  careful  in  the  arrangement  of  the  thoughts  he  puts  before  the  world.  His  works 
are  written  over  and  over  again  before  they  are  published.  On  this  occasion  after  he  had  dispatched  the  letter, 
he  felt  that  the  manner  in  which  he  had  expressed  his  opinion  was  not  satisfactory. 

"  A  somewhat  amended  version  appeared  in  the  New  Order  for  March,  but  eventually  Tolstoi  thoroughly 
rewrote  the  article  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  letter  was  recast  in  a  fresh  form,  and  hardly  a  paragraph 
of  the  original  remained  unaltered. 

"  The  publication  of  this  final  version  has  been  delayed  in  order  to  obtain  as  much  publicity  as  possible  by 
issuing  it  simultaneously  in  different  languages."— Ed.  Independent.] 


A  Walk  m  the  Fields. 

By  John  Burroughs. 


Let  us  go  and  walk  in  the  fields.  It  is  the 
middle  of  a  vei*y  early  March— a  March  that 
has  in  some  way  cut  out  April  and  got  in  its 
place. 

I  knew  an  Irish  laborer,  who  during  his 
last  illness  thought,  when  spring  came,  if 
he  could  walk  in  the  fields  he  would  get  well. 
I  have  observed  that  farmers  when  har- 
assed by  trouble,  or  weighed  down  by  grief, 
are  often  wont  to  go  and  walk  alone  in  the 
fields.  They  find  dumb  sympathy  and  com- 
panionship there.  I  knew  a  farmer  who, 
after  the  death  of  his  only  son,  would  fre- 
quently get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  go  and  walk  in  his  fields.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  been  harsh  and  unjust  to  his  son, 
and  during  the  last  day  the  latter  had 
worked  and  when  the  fatal  illness  was  com- 
ing upon  him,  the  father  had  severely  up- 
braided him  because  he  left  his  task  and  sat 
for  a  while  under  the  fence.  One  can  fancy 
him  going  to  this  very  spot  in  his  midnight 
wanderings,  and  standing  in  mute  agony 
where  the  cruel  ^Aords  had  been  spol^en,  or 
throwing  himself  upon  the  ground,  plead- 
ing in  vain  at  the  door  of  the  irrevocable 


past.  That  door  never  opens  again,  plead 
we  till  our  hearts  break. 

A  farmer's  fields  become  in  time  almost  a 
part  of  himself,  his  life  history  is  written  all 
over  them;  virtue  has  gone  out  of  himself 
into  them;  he  has  fertilized  them  with  the 
sweat  of  his  brow;  he  knows  the  look  and 
the  quality  of  each  one;  this  one  he  reclaimed 
from  the  wilderness  when  he  came  on  the 
farm  as  a  young  man;  he  sowed  rye  among 
the  stumps  and  scratched  it  in  with  a  thorn 
brush;  as  the  years  went  by  he  saw  the 
stumps  slowly  decay;  he  would  send  his 
boys  to  set  fire  to  them  in  the  dry  spring 
weather;  now  it  is  one  of  his  smoothest,  finest 
meadows;  this  one  was  once  a  rough  pasture, 
he  pried  up  or  blasted  out  the  rocks,  and 
with  his  oxen  drew  them  into  a  line  along 
the  border  of  the  woods,  and  with  stone 
picked  or  dug  from  the  surface  built  upon 
them  a  solid  four-foot  wall;  now  the  mowing 
machine  runs  evenly  where  once  the  cattle 
grazed  Avith  difficulty. 

I  Avas  a  boy  when  that  field  was  cleaned 
up.  I  took  a  hand— a  boy's  hand— in.  I 
helped   pick  -up   the  loose   stone   which   we 
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drew  upon  a  stone-boat  shod  with  great 
ipoles.  It  was  back-aching  worlc,  and  it  soon 
wore  the  slvin  thin  ou  tlie  ends  of  tlie  fingers. 
How  the  cricliets  and  ants  and  beetles  would 
rush  about  when  we  uncovered  them!  They 
no  doubt  looked  upon  the  stone  that  shel- 
tered them  as  an  old  institution  that  we  had 
no  right  to  remove.  No  right,  my  little  folk, 
only  the  might  of  the  stronger.  Sometimes 
a  flat  stone  would  prove  the  roof  of  a  mouse 
nest— a  blinking,  bead-eyed,  meadow  mouse. 
What  consternation  would  seize  him,  too,  as 
he  would  rush  oft'  along  the  little  round 
beaten  ways  under  the  dry  grass  and  weeds! 
Many  of  the  large  boulders  were  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  soil,  and  only  stuck  their  noses 
or  heads,  so  to  speak,  up  through  the  turf. 
These  we  would  first  tackle  with  the  big 
lever,  a  long  dry  iron  wood  pole,  as  heavy 
as  one  could  handle.  With  the  end  of  this 
thrust  under  the  end  or  edge  of  a  boulder, 
and  resting  upon  a  stone  for  a  fulcrum,  we 
would  begin  the  assault.  Inch  by  inch  the 
turf-bound  rock  would  yield.  Sometimes 
the  lever  would  slip  its  hold  and  come  down 
upon  our  heads  if  we  were  not  watchful.  As 
the  rock  yielded  the  lever  required  more 
bait,  as  the  farmer  calls  it,  an  addition  to  the 
fulcrum.  After  the  rock  was  raised  suffi- 
ciently, we  would  prop  it  up  with  stones,  ar- 
range a  skid  or  skids  under  it— green  beech 
poles  cut  in  the  woods— wrap  a  chain  around 
it,  and  hitch  the  oxen  to  it,  directing  them  to 
the  right  or  left  to  turn  the  boulder  out  of  its 
bed  and  place  it  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
When  this  was  accomplished  then  came  the 
dead  straight  pull  to  the  line  of  the  fence. 
An  old  experienced  ox  team  know  what  is 
before  them,  or  rather  behind  them;  they 
have  felt  the  boulder  and  sized  it  up.  At  the 
word  and  the  crack  of  the  whip  they  bend 
their  heads  and  throw  their  weight  upon  the 
yoke.  Now  the  hickory  bows  settle  into  their 
shoulders,  they  kink  their  tails,  hump  their 
backs,  their  sharp  hoofs  cut  the  turf,  and  the 
great  inert  mass  moves.  Tearing  up  the  sod, 
grinding  over  stones,  the  shouts  of  the  ex- 
cited driver  urging  them  on,  away  they  go 
toward  the  line.  The  peculiar  and  agreeable 
odor  of  burnt  and  ground  stone  arises  from 
the  rear.  Only  a  few  yards  at  a  time;  how 
the  oxen  puff  as  they  halt  to  take  breath  and 
lap    their    tongues    out    over    their     moist 


muz'/l»'s!  Tlien  tlioy  bend  to  the  work  again, 
the  muscular  effort  reaching  their  very  tails. 
Thus  the  work  goes  on  for  several  days  or  a 
week,  till  tlie  row  of  bottom  rocks  is  com- 
plete. If  there  are  others  remaining  in  the 
field  then  the  row  is  doubled  up  till  the  land 
is  cleaned. 

What  a  torn  and  wounded  appearance  that 
section  of  ground  presents,  its  surface  every- 
where marked  with  red  stripes  or  bands, 
each  ending  in  or  starting  from  a  large  and 
deep  rod  cavity  in  the  sward!  But  soon  the 
plougli  will  come,  equalizing  and  obliterating 
and  writing  another  history  upon  the  page. 

There  is  something  to  me  peculiarly  inter- 
esting in  a  stone  wall— a  kind  of  rude  human 
expression  to  them,  suggesting  the  face  of 
the  old  farmer  himself.  How  they  climb  the 
hills  and  sweep  through  the  valleys.  They 
decay  not,  yet  they  grow  old  and  decrepit, 
little  by  little  they  lose  their  precision  and 
firmness,  they  stagger,  then  fall.  In  a  still 
early  spring  morning  or  April  twilight  one 
often  hears  a  rattle  of  stones  in  a  distant 
field;  some  bit  of  old  wall  is  falling.  The 
life  time  of  the  best  of  them  is  rarely  three 
score  and  ten.  The  other  day,  along  the 
highway,  I  saw  an  old  man  relaying  a 
dilapidated  stone  wall.  "  Fifty-three  years 
ago,"  he  said,  "I  laid  this  wall.  When  it  is 
laid  again  I  sha'n't  have  the  job."  It  is  rarely 
now  that  one  sees  a  new  wall  going  up.  The 
fences  have  all  been  built,  and  the  farmer 
has  only  to  keep  them  in  repair. 

When  you  build  a  field  or  a  highway  wall 
do  not  make  the  top  of  it  level  across  the 
little  hollows;  let  it  bend  to  the  uneven  sur- 
face, let  it  look  flexible  and  alive.  A  founda- 
tion wall,  with  its  horizontal  lines,  looks  stiff 
and  formal,  but  a  wall  that  undulates  along 
like  a  live  thing   pleases  the  eye. 

When  I  was  a  boy  upon  the  old  farm  my 
father  always  "  laid  out "  to  build  forty  or 
fifty  rods  of  new  wall,  or  rebuild  as  many 
rods  of  old  wall,  each  spring.  It  is  true  hus- 
bandry, to  fence  your  field  with  the  stones 
that  encumber  it,  to  utilize  obstacles.  The 
walls  upon  the  old  farm  of  which  I  am  think- 
ing have  each  a  history.  This  one,  along  the 
lower  side  of  the  road,  was  built  in  *46.  I 
remember  the  man  who  laid  it. 

I  even  remember  something  of  the  com- 
plexion of  the  May  days  when  the  work  was 
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jj^cMiig-  ou.  It  was  built  from  a  still  older 
wall,  and  new  material  added.  It  leans  and 
staggers  in  places  now  like  an  old  man,  but 
it  is  still  a  substantial  fence.  This  one  upon 
the  upper  side  of  the  road,  father  told  me  he 
built  the  year  he  came  upon  the  farm,  which 
was  in  '28.  He  paid  twenty  cents  a  rod  for 
having  it  laid  to  a  man  whose  grandchildren 
are  now  gray-haired  men.  The  wall  has  a 
rock  foundation,  and  it  still  holds  its  course 
without  much  wavering. 
The  more  padding  there  is  in  a  stone  Wall 


the  less  enduring  it  is.  Let  your  stone  reach 
clean  through.  A  smooth  face  will  not  save 
it;  a  loose  and  cobbly  interior  will  be  its  ruin. 
Let  there  be  a  broad  foundation,  let  the 
parts  be  well  bound  together,  let  the  joints 
be  carefully  broken,  and,  above  all,  let  its 
hight  not  be  too  great  for  its  width.  If  it  is 
too  high  it  will  topple  over;  if  its  interior  is 
defective  it  will  spread  and  collapse.  Time 
searches  out  its  every  weakness,  and.  re- 
spects only  good  material  and  good  work-^ 
manship. 

West  Park,  N.  Y. 


Two  ''  Servants  of  the  Republic." 

By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 


Treke  are  always  compensations  !  One  of 
them,  just  now,  to  the  American  woman  who 
has  been  struggling  for  suffrage,  must  be 
that,  not  being  a  voter,  she  is  in  no  sense  re- 
sponsible to  God  or  man  for  any  shortcom- 
ings in  the  management  of  her  town  or  State 
or  country. 

She  is  not  one  of  the  Common  Council  who 
are  forcing  Philadelphia  to  drink  the  drain- 
age of  cemeteries  and  cesspools  until  the  peo- 
ple are  dying  like  poisoned  sheep   daily. 

It  was  not  women  who  mismanaged  the 
Cuban  campaign  or  quartered  the  troops  in 
malarious  swamps  at  home,  or  who  fed  ty- 
phoid patients  on  rancid  bacon  and  putrid 
meat. 

Nor  is  it  women  who  are  now  frantically 
struggling  to  cover  up  these  things  in  full 
sight  of  the  public,  in  mortal  terror  lest  the 
exposure  may  count  against  them  in  the  cam- 
paign next  year. 

Of  course  it  is  probable  that  if  we  women 
had  political  responsibility  we  should  be  just 
as  venal,  as  incapable  and  as  shamelessly 
greedy  of  money  and  place  as  the  men  who 
have  so  disgraced  the  country.  But,  happily, 
we  do  not  have  it,  and  the  woman  who  has 
cried  out  for  it  most  loudly  must  be  thanking 
God  to-day  that  she  can  wash  her  hands  in 
innocency  of  these  recent  doings. 

Still,  even  the  women  who,  for  reasons 
which  seem  sufficient  to  themselves,  do  not 
wish  for  the  right  of  suffrage,  have  eyes  to 


observe  the  events  passing  around  them  and^ 
feel  a  certain  curiosity  as  to  their  signifi- 
cance. 

For  instance,  I  should  like  to  tell  the  men 
and  w^omen  behind  The  Independent  of  one 
or  two  incidents  which  have  come  under  my 
own  notice — trifling,  isolated  facts,  but  facts- 
w^hich  represent  the  conditions  of  life  in  mul- 
titudes of  homes  ia  this  country.  Every  de- 
tail except  the  names  is  true. 

Priscilla  Todd  is  one  of  those  lean,  gaunt 
American  women  who  work  their  lives  out 
to  support  some  man — husband  or  son.  The 
man  in  this  case  was  Priscilla's  husband,  a 
huge,  lazy  creature  who  had  spent  sixty-five 
years  in  successfully  shirking  every  kind  of 
work.  The  Todds  lived  in  a  Northern  coast 
village. 

One  day  a  few  years  ago  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  principal  men  in  it  came  to  me.  "  We 
are  trying  to  get  a  pension  for  Sam  Todd," 
she  said.  "  Civil  War,  you  know.  His  rheu- 
matism is  the  disability." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  been  in  the 
war,"  I  said  with  surprise,  for  Sam  was  not 
the  stuff  out  of  which  heroes  are  made. 

"  He  got  the  rheumatism  last  year,  out  fish- 
ing," she  answ^ered,  evasively. 

"Was  he  in  the  Union  army?" 

"  Oh,  no." 

"In  the  navy,  then?" 

"  N-no.  But  poor  Priscilla  has  carried  that 
man  for  forty  years,  and  it  does  seem  as  if 
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'twas  time  thai  the  Gov'iiiout  was  takiug  a 
hand." 

I  felt  the  force  of  this,  for  1  had  a  great  re- 
gard for  Priscilla,  but  I  ventured  to  say: 

"  If  he  was  not  in  either  the  army  or  navy, 
what  claim  -?  " 

'•  Well,  Sam  was  on  a  ship  diirin'  the  war- 
coast  steamer  carryin'  produce  for  private 
parties  from  Jersey  to  New  York." 

"  Was  it  in  any  engagement?  " 

"  Oh.  dear,  no.  Sam  shoveled  coal.  The 
difficulty  is  he  can't  for  his  life  remember 
the  name  of  the  boat  or  the  captain.  I'm 
afraid  that  will  make  trouble.  But  if  our 
Congi-essman  will  give  the  thing  a  push  it 
would  be  all  right.  I  think  he  will  do  it,  for 
it  would  be  a  popular  move  in  the  village, 
and  his  next  election  is  by  no  means  sure. 
Nobody  can  deny  that  Sam  has  lost  the  use 
of  his  legs,  war  or  no  war.  And  it  would  be 
such  a  great  thing  for  Priscilla  !  " 

The  plan  seemed  absurd  to  me.  But  I  had 
not  counted  on  the  zeal  of  Congressmen 
whose  seats  were  doubtful  or  the  beneficence 
of  a  Government  which  must  make  its  own 
calling  and  election  sure  every  four  years. 

We  went  home  that  AA^eek,  the  summer  be- 
ing over.  When  Ave  came  back  next  year  the 
humble  Todd  cabin  had  grown  into  a  com- 
fortable house  Avitli  the  modern  pillars,  bay- 
Avindows  and  gothic  roof  in  Avhich  the  soul 
of  the  American  villager  rejoices. 

We  Avere  told  that  the  Congressman  "  had 
tipped  the  Avink  "  to  the  Commissioner,  and 
Sam  Avas  granted  his  full  claim  Avith  back 
pay  for  tAveuty-nine  years. 

He  draws  his  pension  regularly  noAv,  "  hav- 
ing lost  the  use  of  both  legs  in  the  service  of 
his  country,"  and  his  toAvnsmen,  knoAving 
how  lavish  the  Government  is  elsewhere  and 
hoAv  much  Priscilla  deserves  that  somebody 
should  "  lend  a  hand,"  shrug  their  shoulders, 
laugh,  and  say  nothing. 

AVhy  should  they  say  anything?  In  the 
same  county  are  pensioners  who  were  boun- 
ty-jumpers, others  who  Avere  drafted  and 
Avho  sent  substitutes,  still  others  Avho,  being 
drafted,  escaped  by  pleading  incurable  ail- 
ments. None  of  these  men  ever  saw  a  day's 
service  or  came  in  sight  of  a  battle-field. 

There  are  AvidoAvs  still  under  age,  young- 
girls  Avho  have  married  old  men  on  the  verge 
of  the  ^rave  iu  order  th3,t  they  may  feed  at 


the  public  crib  for  the  rest  of  their  lives; 
and  there  are  even  deserters  Avho  turned 
their  backs  on  the  flag  and  tied  at  the  first 
sound  of  a  gun. 

These  classes  are  duplicated  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  in  every  State  of  the  North.  In 
one  year  4,851  pensioners  Avhose  claims  Avere 
frauds  too  flagrant  to  be  hidden  Avere 
dropped  from  the  rolls,  but  the  next  year 
they  Avere  restored  by  our  paternal  Govern- 
ment. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  say  anything 
more  on  this  point.  Every  reader  knoAvs  a 
Sam  Todd  in  his  OAvn  tOAvn  and  knows  what 
"  a  tip  of  a  Avink  "  from  a  Congressman,  un- 
easy about  his  coming  election,  to  a  Commis- 
sioner anxious  to  get  the  Azotes  of  "  the 
boys  "  into  his  party,  has  done  for  that  same 
Todd.    That  is  enough. 

Again;  for  thirty-four  years  the  same  post- 
man served  a  large  route  in  the  city  of  X . 

He  was  quick-witted,  honest  as  steel,  and 
proud  of  his  work  "for  his  country."  For  it 
Avas  not  White  in  the  big  house  nor  Black  in 
the  garret  that  the  old  man  meant  to  serve 
every  day  Avhen  he  brought  them  their  let- 
ters in  storm  or  shine,  punctual  to  the  min- 
ute; it  was  Uncle  Sam,  that  unseen,  benig- 
nant, glorious  master  for  whom  he  worked. 
Nothing  could  be  droller  or  finer  than  the 
pride  Avith  Avhich  the  lean  little  man  would 
thrust  aside  troublesome  boys. 

*'  It  is  the  United  States  mail.  I  represent 
the  Government  !  " 

So  competent  and  faithful  was  he  that  no 
matter  what  party  was  m  power  he  kept  his 
]ilace.  New^  men  came  and  went  on  other 
routes,  but  our  old  friend  stayed  with 
us.  He  knew  every  member  of  every  family 
on  the  round,  saAv  the  babies  grow  into  men 
and  Avonien,  marry  and  have  children  of  their 
oAvn.  If  one  of  the  household  went  abroad 
he  Avould  almost  run  to  bring  us  the  first  let- 
ter, and  then  go  smiling  and  happy  with  the 
good  neAvs  upon  his  Avay.  Or  if  death  came 
to  any  of  "  his  people  "  it  hurt  the  old  man 
as  tlio  he  had  lost  one  of  his  blood.  He  would 
not  take  time  to  go  to  the  funeral—"  I  serve 
the  Government,"  he  would  say— but  he 
AAOuld  bring  a  floAver  or  bit  of  green  out  of 
his  own  little  garden  and  lay  it  beside  his  old 
friend,  and  go  away  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

He  Avas  an  exceptionally  strong  man;  the 
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outdoor  life  had  iiiado  hliii  lean  and  ton^h 
and  hardy  as  a  knotted  pine.  But  in  a  heavy 
snow  storm  three  years  ago,  when  many 
young  men  on  the  force  refused  to  go  out  on 
their  beats,  lie  ploughed  for  hours  through 
the  heavy  drifts,  delivering  his  letters.  After 
that  came  pneumonia  and  a  long  illness; 
then  he  took  up  work  again  and  kept  at  it 
until  in  the  excessive  heats  of  September, 
'1)8,  he  fell  exhausted  and  was  carried  home, 
never  to  return  to  his  route  again. 

He  had  been  a  thrifty,  sober  man  and  had 
saved  enough  to  build  a  little  house,  so  that 
now  with  his  old  wife,  who  was  paralyzed, 
he  has  a  roof  under  which  he  can  die.  But 
if  it  were  not  for  the  kindness  of  strangers 
he  would  die  in  absolute  want. 

Is  this  just? 

Does  not  this  man,  who  was  a  loyal  serv- 
ant of  his  country  for  forty  years  and  w^ho 
literally  gave  his  life  to  her  service,  deserve 
a  pension  as  much  as  any  other  soldier? 

A  civil  pension  list  ! 

I  can  hear  the  cry  of  horror. 


Ves.  If  pensions  are  paid  at  all,  let  them 
be  given  to  the  men  who  have  lost  limb  or 
hi  alt h  or  the  ability  to  work  in  the  military 
or  civil  service  of  the  republic,  and  to  such 
liter}  only. 

Our  i)aternal  CJovcriinicnt  is  supporting  to- 
day an  army  of  men  who  went  through  the 
Civil  AVar  without  a  liui't  or  a  scratch,  be- 
sides legions  of  Sam  Todds  and  other  kin- 
dred frauds. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country  already  goes  to  its  pension  list. 

So  wide  is  the  paternal  sympathy  of  the 
Government  that  three  millions  will  be  given 
to  the  Cuban  soldiers  for  fighting  (or  not 
fighting)  their  own  battles  before  our  inter- 
ference in  the  matter. 

Women  as  well  as  men  are  taxed  to  sup- 
port the  Todds  and  the  Cubans  and  the  other 
legions  of  paupers;  and  they  cannot  but  won- 
der why  other  men,  who  have  given  their 
strength  and  life  to  their  country,  are  left  to 
die  in  want. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Who   Knows? 

By  Thomas  Dunn  English. 


Perchance  the  spirit,  freed  from  fleshen  chains. 
May  doff  its  cerements  and  escape  the  tomb  ; 

Perchance  may  wander  while  all  time  remains, 
Wearily  waiting  for  the  day  of  doom, 

Released  by  death  from  all  its  earthly  throes — 
Who  know  s  / 

Perchance  the  disembodied  spirit  may 

Come    back    among    the    scenes    of    care    and 
strife, 
To  learn  how  useless  was  its  former  way, 

How  little  were  the  greatest  things  of  life ; 
How  very  petty  were  its  many  woes — 
Who  knows? 


Perchance  the  spirit,  when  the  life  is  o'er. 

May  sink  in  apathy  so  long  and  deep, 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  or  hell  to  know  no  more. 
Till   the  last  trump  shall   rouse   it   from   its 
sleep, 
Unconscious  while  life's  current  steadily  flows — 
Who  knows? 

Ah  !  if  the  spirit  may  at  times  return 
And  gaze  around  with  immaterial  eyes, 

Or  sightless,  senseless,  nothing  new  may  learn 
Until  the  day  for  judgment  shall  arise 

Seek  not  to  learn ;  in  God  your  trust  repose — • 
He  knows. 

Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Possibilities  of  Invention. 


By  Prof.   Simon  Newcomb,   LL.D. 


The  aptjlication  of  science  to  the  arts  of 
life  during  the  past  fifty  years  lias  led  to 
results  so  surprising  that  \ve  are  apt  to  look 
upon  almost  any  claim  made  by  an^  in- 
ventor as  possible.  When  scientific  men  main- 
tain that  certain  things  cannot  be  done,  or  at 
least  cannot  be  done  in  the  waj^  proposed, 
tlie  public  is  very  apt  to  receive  their  words 
with  impatience.  Have  not  things  apparent- 
ly impossible  been  done  in  the  past?  Why 
then  should  they  not  be  done  in  the  future? 
When  the  public  entertains  such  a  feeling  as 
this  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  that,  after 
all,  the  great  inventions  of  the  age  have 
proceeded  on  rather  narrow  lines,  and  liave 
been  in  strict  accord  with  scientific  discov- 
eries. 

The  public  sometimes  forgets  a  very  neces- 
sary distinction  between  the  scientific  in- 
vestigator and  the  inventor.  These  two  pro- 
fessions, though  often  confused,  are  really 
quite  distinct.  The  investigator  properly  so 
called  is  concerned  solely  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  the  consequences  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  conditions  under  which  these 
laws  operate.  All  he  aims  at  is  to  predict 
the  result  of  every  possible  experiment,  to 
show  how  the  course  of  nature  goes  on  un- 
der all  circumstances.  The  increase  of 
knowledge  is  the  goal  from  which  he  must 
never  turn  his  eyes.  Experience  shows  that 
if  he  seeks  to  malce  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge subordinate  to  money  malviug  he  will 
fail  in  pursuing  science  with  that  singleness 
of  purpose  necessary  to  success.  Perhaps 
we  ought  rather  to  say  that  the  really  suc- 
cessful man  of  science  must  be  too  much 
absorbed  in  his  work  to  think  of  devoting 
his  time  to  new  inventions. 

The  inventor  is  one  Avho,  having  mastered 
the  laws  discovered  by  the  man  of  science, 
shows  how  they  may  be  applied  to  a  useful 
purpose.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  he 
should  be  an  investigator.  So  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware  Edison,  perhaps  the  greatest 
inventor  of  our  time,  never  published  a  scien- 
tific paper,  and  never  attempted  to  add  to 


our  knowledge  of  electricity  or  any  other 
agent.  He  wisely  chose  the  functions  to 
which  he  was  best  adapted.  He  mastered 
the  laws  of  electricity  as  thoroughly  as  any 
one  before  him  had  ever  done.  Then  he  used 
his  great  genius  in  showing  how  they  could 
be  applied  to  useful  purposes.  The  really 
great  and  useful  inventors  of  our  times  are 
men,  who,  like  him,  are  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  apply  nat- 
ural processes  to  the  gaining  of  useful 
ends.  The  visionary  paradoxers  and  specu- 
lators, the  perpetual-motion  men,  the  circle- 
squarers  and  a  crowd  of  others  who  try  to 
impose  ou  the  public  with  claims  of  great 
discoveries  and  inventions  are  of  an  entirely 
different  class.  How  these  classes  are  to  be 
distinguished  may  be  shown  by  some  exam- 
ples which  have  at  various  times  come 
witliin  the  writer's  knowledge. 

A  few  years  ago  public  attention  was 
widely  called  to  certain  men  who  claimed 
that  they  could  produce  rain.  Some,  includ- 
ing the  better  class,  proposed  to  do  it  by 
making  a  great  noise,  especially  by  explod- 
ing bombs  in  the  air.  One  of  them  went  so 
far  as  to  write  a  book  proving  that  rains  fol- 
lowed great  battles.  The  mode  of  proof  was 
very  simple.  After  nearly  every  great  bat- 
tle it  had  rained  somewhere,  either  in  the 
neighborliod  where  the  battle  was  fought  or 
some  other  part  of  the  continent.  Battles 
after  which  no  rain  was  recorded  were  con- 
veniently left  out  of  the  discussion.  The 
reader  was  not  expected  to  consider  that  it 
is  raining  somewliere  on  every  continent 
nearly  all  the  time,  and  that,  if  the  combat- 
ants wished  to  do  so,  they  could  not  well  fix 
on  a  time  for  the  battle  when  it  was  not 
going  to  rain  somewhere  within  a  very  few 
hours.  That  this  theory  met  with  anything 
l)ut  ridicule  was  due  solely  to  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  atmospheric  motions.  To  one  who 
knew  that  the  rain  which  falls  on  us  to-day 
comes  from  a  moving  mass  of  air  weighing 
thousands  of  millions  of  tons  which  yesterday 
might  have  l)een  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
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the  idoji  that  great  atmospheric  currents 
could  be  set  m  motion  and  broui^lit  to  a  par- 
ticular si>o(  by  lirlnj;  bombs  would  sccni  b) 
be  as  absurd  as  lliat  of  oi)enin;^  a  cannonade 
from  (Joveruor's  Island  to  brinj^  the  (Jult 
Stream  in  shore  to  warm  up  xNew  York 
Harbor.  And  yet  so  little  ai)preciatiou  had 
the  public  of  this  fact  that  a  large  appro- 
priation was  gotten  from  Congress  to  send 
an  expedition  down  to  Texas,  there  to  pro- 
duce rain  in  the  dry  season  by  exploding 
dj'^namite  bombs. 

On  another  occasion  an  inventor  appeared 
at  the  Navy  Department  with  a  proposal  for 
a  new  engine  which  was  to  utilize  nearly 
all  the  power  generated  by  the  burning  of 
coal,  instead  of  wasting  eight  or  nine  parts 
out  of  ten,  as  every  steam  engine  must  do. 
Such  a  result  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
than  tempting,  and  the  claims  put  forth 
seemed  very  plausible  to  one  who  did  not 
add  to  a  knowledge  of  steam  enginery  that 
common  sense  appreciation  of  new  condi- 
tions which  scientitic  attainments  do  not  al- 
ways bring.  The  inventor  came  armed  with 
an  indorsement  from  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent naval  engineers.  The  logical  result  of 
his  theory  was  that  it  was  possible  to  run  an 
engine  with  the  heat  of  the  ocean  and  thus 
get  along  without  any  coal.  The  eminent 
engineer  indorsed  this  plan  and  showed  what 
splendid  results  for  our  decaying  commerce 
would  follow  when  this  result  was  reached. 
Very  naturally  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
was  much  concerned  lest  the  invention 
should  not  get  a  complete  trial,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  engine  Avas  actually  put  in  opera- 
tion at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  the  proposed  engine 
had  really  nothing  new  about  it  in  principle. 
It  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  common 
engine  in  which  ammonia  was  used  instead 
of  water.  The  idea  was  so  old-fashioned  as 
to  be  worn  out.  Time  and  again  it  had  been 
shown  that  no  advantage  was  to  be  gained 
in  such  a  way.  Of  course  there  were  differ- 
ences of  detail;  quite  likely  a  number  of  new 
features  were  introduced  into  this  ammonia 
engine.  The  difficulty  Avas  to  discriminate 
between  the  new  features  of  the  engine, 
which  did  not  in  any  Avay  affect  the  princi- 
ple, and  the  subA^ersion  of  a  laAA^  of  nature. 
The  inventor  did  not  pretend  to  have  discov- 


ered any  new  law  or  to  have  gotten  any  neW 
ap])lian<'e.  lie  had  merely  altered  the  foriu 
of  tlic  engine,  lie  was  allowed  to  run  it  tor 
a  short  time,  and  liifu  ho  and  liis  machlui- 
passed  into  oblivion. 

At  the  present  time  lli<'  pul)lic  is  much  in- 
terested   over    tlio   (luestion    whether   aerial 
navigation  is  possible.    Can  science  answer 
this  (piestionV    In   an  absolute  Avay  it  can- 
not.   The  best  it  can  do  is  to  point  out  cer- 
tain limitations  of  the   idea  Avhich   can   be 
removed  only  by  the  discovery  of  some  rad- 
ically new  hiAv  or  by  the  production  of  arti- 
ficial conditions  of  Avhich  Ave  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  have  no  conception.  Abstractly  there 
is  no  knoAvn  reason  Avhy  a  man  should  uoi 
make  artificial  Avings  by  Avhich  he  could  fly 
as  rapidly  as  a  bird.    The  difficulty  lies  in 
giving    to    matter    such    a    combination    of 
strength  and  lightness  that  the  desired  appa- 
ratus can  be  made,  and  in  inventing  methods 
by  Avhich  its  motion  can  be  controlled.    By 
no  process  can  we  make  a  pound  of  steel 
Aveigh    less     than     a     pound     and     by     no 
process    can    we    give  it  more  than  a  defi- 
nite strength  and  stiffness.    We  can  dimin- 
ish friction  but  Ave    cannot    avoid    it    alto- 
gether.   We  do  not  know  how  light  an  en- 
gine may  possibly  be  constructed.    Give  our 
inventors  plenty  of  time  and  perhaps  they 
Avill  be  able  to  fly.    Discover  some  way  of 
avoiding  the  laAv  of  gravitation  or  some  sys- 
tem of  electrical  propulsion  by  AA'hich  bodies 
Avill  be  held  above  the  earth  as  the  great 
masses  of  hydrogen  thrown  out  by  the  sun 
are  held  above  that  luminary,  and  the  proj- 
ect may  be  a  brilliant  success.    If  this  result 
is  reached  it  Avill  be  by  the  scientific  inves^ 
tigator  and  not  by  the  inventor. 

Granting  the  possibility  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion the  question  Avhether  it  will  be  a  com- 
mercial success  or  a  mere  curiosity  is  a 
difficult  one.  It  is  to  be  decided  by  the  prac- 
tical man  of  business.  In  considering  prac- 
ticability Ave  are  not  to  overlook  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  steam  transportation  in  our 
times.  It  is  difficult  to  see  that  air  can  have 
any  great  advantages  over  the  ocean  as  a 
vehicle  to  sustain  goods  in  transportation. 
At  first  sight  this  statement  may  seem  sur- 
prising. Does  it  not  take  ten  days  and  a 
large  amount  of  coal  to  carry  a  cargo  of 
goods  from  New  York  to  Liverpool?    Might 
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not  the  saving-  be  very  j^reat  if  they  could 
be  carried  in  one  or  two  days  through  the 
air?  We  are  not  i)rei)ared  to  adniil  that  tlie 
savinj;-  couhl,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
very  material.  The  cost  of  carryin.i;-  a  pair 
of  boots  from  New  York  to  Ijiverpool  is  now 
less  than  that  of  carrying;-  them  from  a 
store  to  the  home  of  a  purchaser  in  the 
same  city.  If  we  calculate  what  an  ex- 
tent of  wing  surface  would,  under  anj-  cir- 
cumstances, be  required  to  support  a  weight 


of  one  ton  in  the  air,  we  shall  see  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  idea  that  tive  thousand  tons 
can  be  (ransimrted  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool clicap<'r  than  it  can  now  be  done.  The 
mail  of  llic  liiliirc  who  is  able  b>  spend  a 
small  fortune  on  a  Hying  machine  may  pos- 
sibly enjoy  the  luxury  of  flying  from  place 
to  place.  But  he  will  not  carry  much  bag- 
gage with  him  until  some  new  law  of  nature 
is  discovered. 

Washington,  D    C 


The   Ethics  of  the  Novel. 

By  Margaret  Deland. 

I  THINK  we  shall  all  agree  that  a  novel,  to  What  this  emotion  of  sympathy  may  be  In 

be  of  any  value  whatever,  must  be  true  to  our  individual  lives  we  can  at  least  surmise, 

life;  and  afterward,   so  far  as   may  be  ar-  when  we  remember  what  it  was  in  a  whole 

tistic  and  not  photographic,   true  to  living,  nation,  in  the  days  when  people  read  "  Uncle 

And  granting  that  it  fulfils  these  conditions,  Tom's  Cabin  "—think  what  it  was— that  leap 

it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  thing  which  the  of   a  nation's  blood  !   that  terrible  indigna- 

entertainment  that  we  derive  from  the  novel  tion,    that    heartbreaking   pity,     that   fierce 

may  do  for  us  is  to  arouse  the  imagination  purpose  which  Mrs.  Stowe's  book  awoke  in 

in  certain  emotions  which  may  be  moral,  or  the  North.    Perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  quote 

estJietic.    (I  think  these  two  words  cover  the  such  an  epoch  making  book— there  are  many 

range   of   feelings— from    Lear's    "  Nonsense  minor  instances  which  occur  to  us  all.    Dick- 


Khymes "  to  Pater's  "  Marius.")  They 
cover  everything,  because  the  esthetic  im- 
agination implies  the  comprehension  of  Art 
and  Nature;  and  the  moral  imagination,  tlie 


ens's  pictures  of  the  dreary  Christmases  of 
the  poor— yes,  I  know  Dickens  is  senti- 
mental, I  know  it  is  the  fashion  to  sneer  at 
him,  but  all  the  same,  in  spite  of  sentimen- 


apprehension  of  God  and  man.    It  is  of  this  tality,   he   makes   us   know   the   impulse   of 

last  that  I   wish   especially   to   speak.    The  I^ity;   in  other  words,   he   rouses   the   moral 

moral  imagination  is  the  root  of  sympathy;  imagination.    On  the  other  hand,  the  vision 

and  sympathy  implies  the  ability  to  go  be-  of  the  power  of  evil  may  smite  us  into  a  de> 

hind    actions    and     see     motives— in    other  sire  for  righteousness.    The  story  of  moral 

words,  to  make  allowance.    I  suppose  there  disintegration    in    "Anna    Karenina "    tears 

can  be  no  doubt  that  this  world  would  be  a  away  the  pleasant  veil  of  selfishness,   and 

good  deal   happier  place  if   we  only   could  displays  the  easy,   hidden  road  to  hell.    Or 

stay  these  swift,  relentless,  righteous  judg-  who  can  read  that  wonderful  book,  as  whole- 


ments  of  ours  upon  other  people's  actions; 
if  we  would  only  make  allowance  for  hu- 
man nature;  if  we  could  stop  to  imagine  how 
it  would  be  for  us  if  we  stood  in  the  sinner's 


some  and  as  true  as  sunshine  and  the  west 
wind -"  The  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  "—and  not 
take  heart  to  believe  in  human  nature?  Or 
"  The  Newcomes,"    and    not    be   stirred   to 


place,  or  in  the  fool's  place.  A  novel  which  quick  and  passionate  appreciation  of  tender- 
reveals  motives  and  excites  sympathy,  helps  ness  and  patience  and  honor?  Or  all  of 
us  to  do  this.  And  it  Is  here,  to  my  mind,  Scott,  sound,  sane,  glowing  with  life  and 
that  we  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  novel's  humor  and  goodness,  and  not  believe  that  on 
entertainment  as  a  means  to  a  better  "  un-  the  whole  the  old  world  is  a  pretty  good 
ilt'rstanding  of  existing  social  conditions."  place?    Or  "The  Three  Ouardsmen,"  and  all 
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that  wonderful  train  of  vigorous  and  mnnly 
books,  every  one  of  them  striking  true  to 
courage  and  honor  and  superb  and  generous 
self  sacrifice,  without  a  fuller  heart  beat, 
and  at  least  an  impulse  to  be  done  with  this 
everlasting  coddling  of  our  precious  bodies  ! 

There  is  another  thing  which  I  think  can- 
not be  overlooked  as  a  result  of  the  rousing 
of  the  moral  imagination— I  mean  the  ex- 
ploitation of  duty.  Heroism  is  very  fine,  and 
certainly  some  of  the  books  I  have  named 
are  splendid  spurs  to  the  heroic;  but,  after 
all,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  there  are 
few  of  us  Avho  hp-ve  the  chance  to  be  heroic. 
Opportunity  does  not  offer;  we  are  not  asked, 
nowadays,  to  go  to  the  stake,  for  a  principle; 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  be  ecstatic  with 
a  toothache.  No— we  may  not  be  heroic,  but 
we  can  be  good  !  We  can  all  of  us  think  of 
novels  that  have  made  us  feel  that;  novels 
which,  in  a  subtle  and  delicate  way,  without 
ever  sajing  so  in  so  many  words,  have  made 
us  feel  the  value  of  what  I  might  call  the 
commonplace,  have  taught  us  the  possibili- 
ties which  come  to  us  from  the  drill  and 
pressure  and  discipline  of  every  day  living. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  young  people 
now;  perhaps  they  have  grown  wiser  than 
young  people  were  in  my  day;  but  I  remem- 
ber very  well  how,  when  I  was  young,  I 
used  to  sigh  for  the  opportunity  to  be  heroic  ! 
I  felt  that  all  I  needed  to  make  me  tran- 
scendantly  good  was  opportunity;  if  only  a 
kind,  or  rather  an  unkind,  fate  would  be  so 
obliging  as  to  make  my  family  penniless, 
I  would  go  out  to  work  as  never  girl  worked 
before;  or,  if  the  house  would  only  burn 
down  (oh,  how  often  I  have  lain  awake  to 
wish  that  the  house  would  burn  down  !)  1 
would  risk  my  life,  I  would  risk  twenty 
lives,  to  save  my  family  !  How  I  pictured 
myself,  rushing  into  the  flames,  and  emerg- 
ing with  my  father  and  mother,  one  in  each 
hand,  and  then  returning  to  save  the  parrot  ! 
Such  chances  as  these  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  things  which  educated  and  developed. 

One  has  to  grow  older  to  know  that 

"  The  trivial  road,  the  common  task, 
Will  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask ; 
Room  to  deny  ourselves — a  road, 
To  lead  us  daily  nearer  God !  " 
The  novel  has  made  noble  use  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. 


The  strong,  lovable  ineh  and  wohlen  of 
fiction,  who  never  did  anything  remarkable, 
but  who  did  their  duty,  occur  to  all  of  us. 

What  such  records  of  what  has  been  called 
a  commonplace  goodness  can  do.  Is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  "  The  Heir  of  Redcliffe.*' 
Of  course  it  is  sentimental,  and  so  gro- 
tesquely unlike  the  fiction  of  to-day  that  one 
smiles  involuntarily  at  Its  name.  But  in 
spite  of  that,  the  simple  story  of  good  and 
simple  people  has  been  of  immense  value  in 
the  world;  it  only  tells  how  a  hot-tempered, 
good-natured  young  fellow  got  the  better  of 
his  temper;  yet  when,  some  time  ago,  the 
author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redcliffe  "  sent  out 
an  appeal  that  any  person  who  had  been 
helped  by  her  book  should  send  a  contribu- 
tion toward  the  building  of  a  college  in 
memory  of  Keble— contributions  poured  in 
from  the  north  and  south  and  east  and  west 
—Australia  and  India,  France  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  South  America  and  Minne- 
sota—in it  came,  pounds  and  pennies,  dollars 
and  cents— and  the  college  was  built.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  shows  what  a  true,  hopeful, 
loving  record  of  the  commonplace  can  do. 
As  I  remember  it,  there  is  nothing  striking 
or  extraordinary  in  the  book— no  unfaithful 
wives,  no  ridiculous  and  morbid  fanatics- 
no  transcendant  goodness;  the  happenings 
might  have  come  to  any  of  us;  but  what  in- 
spiration to  daily  living  !  Books  which 
show  us  the  honest  commonplace  of  life 
show  also  its  beauty,  just  as  sometimes  we 
look  at  dear  and  common  fiowers,  the  dande- 
lion, perhaps,  or  some  humbler  weed,  and. 
lo  I  we  know  it  is  the  perfection  of  God  ! 
It  is  as  beautiful— in  its  way— as  an  orchid 
—and  how  much  more  lovable.  A  book 
which  shows  us  the  beauty  and  dignity  of 
life  is  always  simple.  Think  of  Homer  ! 
Is  there  any  more  perfect  union  of  great- 
ness with  simplicity  than  Homer?  The 
Odyssey  seems  to  me  like  looking  on  some 
summer  morning,  through  clear  and  limpid 
air,  at  a  solemn  mountain  peak,  towering 
up,  vast  and  still,  covered  with  its  mantle 
of  woods  and  pastures  and  crowned  with 
shining  snow;  but  the  herds  are  fed  on  its 
breast,  and  household  fires  are  lighted  about 
its  feet.  Reading  it  is  lifting  up  our  eyes 
unto  the  hills  from  whence  cometh  our  help. 
Indeed,  the  message  of  the  great  books    al- 
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ways  seems  to  me  to  be  that  life  will  be 
simple  in  proportion  as  it  is  deep  and  high; 
over  and  over  they  bid  us  get  a  true  sense  of 
proportion  in  regard  to  what  is  essential 
and  not  essential;  they  declare  that  the 
things  which  endure  are  the  things  that 
reallj'^  count;  and  in  saying  this  they  make 
for  happiness;  and  to  make  people  happy  is, 
generally,  I  have  noticed,  to  make  them 
good.  Be  happy  and  you  will  be  good,  is  an 
admirable  precept.  The  things  that  endure 
are  the  things  that  are  important;  and  what 
are  the  things  that  endure?  They  are  not 
the  matters  about  which  we  often  worry 
ourselves— our  dress,  our  poverty,  our  dis- 
comforts. 

"  If  the  man  riding  yonder  looks  a  speck. 
The  town  an  anthill,  that  is  but  the  trick 
Of  our  perspective  : — 
I  hold  my  hnnd  up,  so,  before  my  face — 
It  blots  ten  miles  of  country,  and  a  town. 
This  little  lying  lens  that  twists  the  rays, 
So  cheats  the  brain  that  my  house,  my  affairs, 
My  hunger,  or  my  happiness,  my  ache. 
And  my  religion,  fill  immensity ! 
Yours  merely  dot  the  landscape,  casually. 
'Tis  well  God  does  not  measure  a  man's  worth 
By  the  image  on  his  neighbor's  retina !  " 
The  great  books  of  the  world,  being  true, 
help  to  correct  this  false  perspective  by  in- 
sisting that  only  the  things  that  endure  are 
finally  important;  and  the  things  that  endure 
are    three    strong,    simple,    organic    things. 
Human  love,  human  courage,  human  char- 


acter; when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  all  the 
great  novels  are  built  on  the  appreciation  of 
these  three  things,  and  that  is  why  they 
make  for  happiness,  for  such  appreciation 
does  make  one  look  so  much  more  widely 
at  life  that  one  is  ashamed  to  be  unhappy 
over— well,  say  cooks  !  I  remember  once 
hearing  a  woman,  who  had  just  gained 
some  apprehension  of  what  the  great,  pas- 
sionate throb  of  human  living  meant,  say, 
"  Oh,  what  does  it  matter  if  my  front  door 
steps  are  not  painted  I  " 

Stevenson  puts  this  duty  of  being  happy 
in  wonderful  and  ringing  words: 

"  If  I  have  faltered  more  or  less 
In  ray  great  task  of  happiness ; 
If  I  have  moved  among  my  race 
And  shown  no  glorious  morning  face; 
If  beams  from  happy  human  eyes 
Have  moved  me  not;  if  morning  skies, 
Books  and  my  food,  and  summer  rain, 
Knocked  on  my  sullen  heart  in  vain, 
Lord,  thy  most  pointed  pleasure  take 
And  stab  my  spirit  broad  awake ; 
Or,  Lord,  if  too  obdurate  I, 
Choose  thou,  before  the  spirit  die — 
A  piercing  pain,  a  killing  sin. 
And  to  my  dead  heart  run  them  in !  " 

I  seem  to  have  gone  far  away  from  novels, 
but  I  only  wanted  to  say  that  one  thing 
which  the  great  novels  accomplish  by  rous- 
ing the  moral  imagination  is  the  insistence 
upon  happiness  and  upon  the  opportunities 
of  plain,  every-day  life. 

Boston,  Mass. 


If  the  Pope  Should  Die. 

By  Henry  C.   Vedder,   D.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  Crozer  Theological  Seminary. 


The  eyes  of  the  world  are  fixed  to-day 
upon  the  aged  man  in  the  Vatican,  who 
seems  so  near  death's  door  and  yet  holds  on 
to  life  so  tenaciously.  Many  fear  that  be  is 
on  his  death-bed  at  last,  and  some  are  per- 
haps apprehensive  that  he  will  recover,  but 
all  are  asking,  anxiously  or  curiously.  What 
next?  In  a  sense,  one  never  knows  what 
will  happen  when  a  Pope  dies;  in  another 
sense  we  know  exactly  what  will  happen. 
Tbe    element    of    contingency     relates,     of 


course,  to  the  question  of  succession.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
cast the  action  of  the  Cardinals  when  they 
go  into  conclave  for  the  election  of  a  Pope. 
The  only  thing  that  may  not  be  fairly  ex- 
pected to  occur  is  that  which  everj'bodj'  ex- 
pects. But  within  certain  limits  w^e  may  be 
certain  just  what  will  occur  when  the  Pope 
breathes  his  last.  There  is  a  curious  cere- 
monial to  be  observed,  that  has  been  cen- 
turies in  growing  into  its  present  proportions. 
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and  has  now  bocomo  an  elaborate  codo  of 
nilos  that  arc  usually  followed  wHli  j^reat 
scriipulosily. 

A  part  of  the  procedure  is  the  definite  law 
of  the  Church.  The  scholarly  or  the  curious 
will  find  this  beginning  with  the  constitution 
"  In  diycmUs  "  of  Pius  IV,  October  1st,  1502, 
and  the  "  /Eterni  Patris  "  of  Gregory  XIV, 
November  15th,  1G21,  both  of  which  were 
summarized  and  extended  by  the  latter  Pon- 
tiff in  his  bull,  "  Dccet  Romanum  Pont'ificcm,'' 
March  12th,  1622.  This  was  afterwards  sup- 
plemented by  Clement  XII  in  his  constitu- 
tion, "  Apostolatus  ofjicinm,"  October  14th, 
1732.  The  fundamental  rules  are  laid  down 
in  these  documents.  But  besides  these  def- 
inite rules,  which  may  well  be  called  the 
statute  law  of  the  Church,  there  is  a  com- 
mon law  also,  a  customary  procedure  that 
has  supplemented  the  formal  Papal  legisla- 
tion and  ordains  that  certain  things  be  done. 
Many  of  these  customs  are  very  ancient,  and 
the  origin  and  significance  of  some  of  them 
are  not  clearly  understood  even  by  Roman 
archeological  authorities.  In  the  following 
account  no  attempt  is  made  to  discriminate 
between  these  two  different  sources  of  the 
prescribed  ceremonies,  because,  however  in- 
teresting that  might  be  to  the  mere  antiqua- 
rian, it  would  be  too  long  and  dry  a  story  for 
the  present  purpose. 

When  the  Pope  becomes  so  ill  that  a  fatal 
result  is  apprehended,  his  Secretary  of  State 
informs  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
who  at  once  betakes  himself  with  his  col- 
leagues who  may  be  in  the  city  to  the  Papal 
residence.  The  Cardinal  vicar  is  also  in- 
formed, that  he  may  cause  prayers  to  be  of- 
fered in  all  the  churches.  Generally  the  dip- 
lomatic corps  is  also  notified.  When  the 
physicians  decide  that  death  is  imminent, 
the  Cardinals  and  the  Pope's  household  gath- 
er about  his  bed.  The  Pope's  confessor,  and 
the  Cardinal  who  holds  the  office  of  Grand 
jPenitentiary,  together  receive  his  last  con- 
fession; the  Pope's  Sacristan,  an  Augustin- 
ian  monk  who  is  titular  bishop  of  Porphyry, 
•brings  him  the  holy  Viaticum  and  adminis- 
ters the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction.  This 
done,  if  the  Pope  is  still  able  to  speak,  he  re- 
cites the  Tridentine  profession  of  faith  to  the 
Grand  Penitentiary,  Avho  thereupon  pro- 
nounces the  grand  absolution  and  the  for- 


mula of  iiidnlgeiicc  in  the  article  of  death. 
Th(!  generals  of  the  various  orders  are  also 
present  at  the  death-bed  and  bestow  the  in- 
dulgences that  they  have  the  privilege  of 
conferring.  For  the  Pope,  tho  he  holds  the 
keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  can  l)ind  and 
loose  on  earth  as  God's  vicegerent,  holds 
these  powers  as  trustee  for  the  Church  and 
cannot  use  them  for  his  personal  benefit;  he 
must  himself  receive  spiritual  consolation 
like  any  other  Catholic,  even  the  humblest. 

If  the  I*ope  is  able  and  desires  to  do  so,  he 
now  speaks  farewell  words  to  those  about 
him,  and  indicates  his  wishes  concerning  his 
successor— which,  however,  the  Cardinals 
are  in  nowise  bound  to  consider.  After  this 
the  Sacristan  recites  the  commendation 
prayers,  "  Depart,  Christian  soul,"  etc.  As 
the  last  moment  draws  nigh,  tlie  Peniten- 
tiaries of  St.  Peter's  (Franciscan  friars) 
chant  the  psalms  of  penitence.  No  one  quits 
his  place  until  the  last  agony  is  over.  Then 
the  Secretary  of  State  immediately  notifies 
the  Cardinal  Chamberlain,  who  becomes  for 
the  time  being  the  executive  of  tlie  Papal 
Government.  At  the  death  of  Pius  IX,  Feb- 
ruary Ttli,  1878,  Cardinal  'Pecci  was  the 
Chamberlain,  and  it  was  the  composure  and 
vigor  and  wisdom  with  which  he  made  all 
the  arrangements  for  the  funeral  and  the 
conclave  that  turned  the  minds  of  his  fellow 
Cardinals  toward  him  as  the  fitting  succes- 
sor. His  first  ofiticial  order  on  that  occasion 
was  to  clear  the  Vatican  of  the  crowd  of 
curious  visitors  that  had  assembled  there. 

Clothed  in  a  violet  robe,  accompanied  by 
the  prelates  of  the  chamber,  the  Chamber- 
lain enters  tlie  room  where  the  dead  Pontiff 
lies.  The  face  has  been  decently  covered 
with  a  white  cloth.  About  the  bed  the  Fran- 
ciscan Penitentiaries  are  still  chanting 
psalms  and  the  office  for  the  dead.  Kneel- 
ing on  a  violet  pillow,  the  Chamberlain  of- 
fers a  silent  prayer;  then,  as  he  approaches 
the  bed,  the  attendants  remove  the  cloth, 
and  with  a.  silver  hammer  he  strikes  thrice 
on  the  forehead  of  the  corpse,  repeating  at 
each  stroke  the  dead  man's  baptismal 
name.  "  Gioacchimo  !  Gioacchimo  !  !  Gioac- 
ehimo  !  I  !  "  the  Chamberlain  Avill  say,  when 
he  performs  this  office  over  the  body  of  Leo 
XIII,  and  then  he  will  turn  to  those  sur- 
rounding  the   bed   and   say,   "  The   Pope   is 
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really  dead."  All  then  kneel,  while  be  re- 
cites the  "  De  Profiindis,''  with  the  prayer  of 
absolutioD,  and  sprinlvles  tlie  corpse  with 
holy  water. 

The  othcial  known  as  the  Master  of  the 
Chamber  then  draws  from  the  finger  of  the 
dead  his  special  symbol  of  authority,  the 
so-called  Fisherman's  Itinj;-.  and  hands  it  to 
the  Chamberlain.  Tliis,  as^  well  as  the 
Pope's  other  seals  or  "  bulls  "  of  lead,  he 
breaks  in  the  presence  of  his  colleagues  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  college.  It  is  his 
privilege  also  to  place  the  new  Fisherman's 
King  on  the  finger  of  the  succeeding  Pope, 
when  the  result  of  the  decisive  ballot  shall 
have  been  announced.  In  the  meantime  the 
Papal  jurisdiction  symbolized  by  that  circlet 
remains  suspended.  A  prothonotary  now 
reads  to  those  present  the  formal  record  of 
the  Pope's  decease  required  by  both  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil  law. 

This  completes  the  ceremonies  at  the  bed- 
side. The  Chamberlain  now^  retires  to  an 
adjoining  apartment,  and  makes  to  various 
officials  the  formal  announcement  of  the 
Pope's  death.  He  gives  orders  for  the  noti- 
fication of  the  Cardinals  and  the  approach- 
ing conclave.  These  notices  were  always 
sent  in  the  ancient  cumbrous  methods  until 
the  death  of  Pius  IX,  when  Cardinal  Pecci 
had  the  good  sense  to  use  the  telegraph, 
much  to  the  scandal  of  some  good  souls. 
The  precedent  is  likely  to  become  perma- 
nent. 

At  the  same  time  the  corpse  of  the  Pope  is 
preparing  for  the  last  rites.  It  is  first  em- 
balmed, the  viscera  being  placed  in  a  marble 
urn  and  taken  at  once  to  the  basement  of 
St.  Peter's.  The  body,  after  the  embalming 
is  completed,  is  clothed  in  full  Papal  vest- 
ments, and  exhibited  to  all  in  the  palace  for 
some  hours.  After  this,  the  general  rule  is 
to  take  it  to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  where  it  re- 
mains for  the  night.  In  the  case  of  Pius  IX, 
who  died  toward  nightfall,  for  fear  of  tu- 
mults it  was  thought  best  to  remove  his 
body  directly  to  St.  Peter's  during  the  night. 
When  the  body  arrives  at  this,  its  final  des- 
tination, it  is  placed  on  a  great  catafalque, 
about  which  twelve  tapers  of  yellow  wax 
are  lighted. 

While  the   dead   Pope   thus   lies   in   state, 
high  mass  is  sung  each  day  for  nine  succes- 


sive days,  the  last  three  days  being  known  as 
the  "great  funeral  services."  On  the  ninth  day 
a  sermon  or  eulogy  is  pronounced.  For  some 
reason  not  very  clearly  understood,  but  eight 
days  were  actually  consumed  by  the  obse- 
quies of  Pius  IX,  to  the  great  astonishment 
and  even  scandal  of  the  learned  in  such  mat- 
ters. The  validity  of  the  election  of  Leo 
Xlil  was  even  questioned  by  some  on  this 
ground,  tho  the  connection  of  ideas  is  not 
exactly  clear. 

Tradition  requires  that  the  provisional 
burial  of  the  Pope's  body  shall  take  place  on 
the  third  day  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
obsequies,  but  here  again  precedent  was  not 
exactly  followed  in  the  case  of  Pius  IX,  who 
was  not  buried  until  the  fourth  day.  The 
circumstances  were  somewhat  peculiar  in 
his  case,  however;  the  Chamberlain  and  Car- 
dinals were  apprehensive  of  interference 
from  day  to  day  on  the  part  of  the  Italian 
Government,  and  the  this  anxiety  turned 
out  to  be  quite  unnecessary  it  undoubtedly 
produced  a  certain  amount  of  perturbation, 
and  caused  numerous  deviations  without 
other  perceptible  cause  from  the  old  estab- 
lished precedents.  Such  deviations  are  less 
likely  to  occur  again. 

At  this  first  entombment  the  relatives  of 
the  Pope  are  present,  and  the  Cardinals  that 
he  created,  together  with  the  immediate 
household  and  the  Chamberlain.  In  the 
cases  of  Gregory  XVI  and  Pius  IX  all  the 
Cardinals  were  invited  to  be  present,  but 
this  is  not  usual.  The  monks  of  St.  Peter 
form  a  procession,  singing  the  "  Miserere," 
and  the  cortege  passes  through  the  side  nave 
of  the  church  to  the  place  of  sepulture. 
Many  complicated  ceremonies  accompany 
this  "part  of  the  service  which  it  were  boot- 
less as  well  as  wearisome  to  describe  in  de- 
tail. The  body  is  at  length  lowered  into  the 
temporary  tomb,  until  the  permanent  mauso- 
leum can  be  made  ready.  During  the  next 
three  days  the  Cardinals  meet  in  the  hall  of 
the  consistory,  there  receiving  the  ambassa- 
dors of  various  nations,  who  bring  the  con- 
dolences of  their  governments. 

Immense  sums  were  formerly  spent  on  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  the  Popes,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  set  a  limit  to  this  extrav- 
agance. Pius  IV  decreed  that  the  cost 
should   never  exceed   10,000   ducats,   or  say 
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$18,000.  Aloxandor  VIII  rodncod  tho  maxl- 
imiin  to  about  $10,000.  The  tendency  has 
been  more  and  more  to  keep  well  with- 
in this  sum,  and  it  was  officially  stated 
that  the  funeral  of  Pius  IX  did  not  cost  over 
$4,000.  Compared  with  the  cost  of  royal 
functions,   this   is   not   a  large   sum.       The 


funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  that  of 
General  Clrant  must  have  cost  a  far  larger 
sum,  yet  in  those  cases  probably  nobody  de- 
plored the  expenditure  as  a  waste— certainly 
nobody  whose  opinion  was  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

Chester,  Pa. 


The  Cost  of  Tropical  Administration, 


By  Ogden  E.    Edwards, 

Ex-Unithd  States  Consul  at  Manila. 


I  SEE  in  the  newspapers  a  report  of  a  letter 
from  Senator  Hoar  to  ex-Governor  Boutwell 
and  others,  dated  the  29th  March,  in  which 
he  comments  on  the  Philippine  war,  and 
makes  some  statements  which  he  says  "  no 
man  will  successfully  challenge." 

Omitting^  the  first  and  second  numbered 
paragraphs,  I  turn  to  the  third,  which  reads: 

"  That  there  never  was  a  tropical  country 
governed  with  any  tolerable  success  without  a 
system  of  contract  labor." 

The  government  of  British  India  is  an 
answer  to  this  erroneous  statement.  Over 
three  hundred  millions  of  Asiatics  are  suc- 
cessfully governed  there  without  a  system  of 
contract  labor. 

Agreeing  with  Mr,  Hoar  in  his  fourth  state- 
ment, I  traverse  the  fifth: 

"  That  the  military  occupation  of  these  trop- 
ical regions  must  be  kept  at  an  immense  cost 
both  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  our  soldiers." 

In  my  opinion,  based  on  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  a  residence  of  over  twenty  years 
in  the  Philippines,  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  keeping  a  large  force  of  white  soldiers 
there.  The  Spaniards  did  not  do  so  till  their 
own  atrocious  misgovernment  frightened 
them  into  augmenting  the  number  of  their 
European  troops.  Up  to  1866  the  only  Span- 
ish troops  there  were  the  European  artillery- 
men who  garrisoned  the  citadel.  Why 
should  we  need  more  if  we  govern  the  is- 
lands decently? 

In  General  Kitchener's  late  brilliant  cam- 
paign the  bulk  of  his  forces  were  Fellahin 
and  Sudanese  commanded  by  a  few  picked 
British  officers;  not  over  five  to  a  battalion. 


As  our  officers  have  had  less  experience  we 
might  need  a  few  more,  say  one  to  a  com- 
pany, plus  the  field  officers.  This  would  not 
be  a  heavy  drain  on  West  Point.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  few  officers  selected  for 
this  service  must  be  West  Pointers,  and  not 
the  proteges  of  spoilsmen,  either  in  or  out 
of  Congress. 

Will  Senator  Hoar  claim  that  our  West 
Point  officers  are  inferior  to  the  British  offi- 
cers from  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich?  If  they 
are  not  thus  inferior  why  can  they  not  do 
what  their  British  cousins  have  done  and 
are  doing  every  day? 

Senator  Hoar's  letter  seems  to  be  based  on 
the  supposition  that  there  is  a  Philippine  na- 
tion. There  is  not  and  never  has  been  any 
such  thing.  The  Spaniards  found  in  the  is- 
lands a  number  of  tribes  who  had  no  more 
cohesion  and  no  more  general  government 
than  our  North  American  Indians.  In  my 
day  the  native  troops  were  drawn  by  con- 
scription and  assigned  to  different  regiments 
according  to  the  localities  from  which  the 
men  came.  Their  local  as  distinguished  from 
national  feeling  was  so  marked  that  if  a 
soldier  in  the  Pampanga  regiment,  for  ex- 
ample, was  thought  to  deserve  an  excep- 
tional punishment  he  was  taken  by  an  offi- 
cer and  a  squad  of  his  own  company  to  the 
barracks  of,  say,  the  Cagayan  regiment  and 
there  flogged  by  the  Cagayan  drum-major. 
This  being  flogged  by  one  of  another  prov- 
ince was  considered  so  terrible  a  disgrace 
that  a  man  has  been  known  to  ask  to  be  shot 
rather  than  to  undergo  it. 

Aguinaldo  is  a  traitor  to  his  own  people, 
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who  sold  himself  to  the  Spaniards  for  a  sum 
of  money,  said  to  be  $400,000.  We  brought 
him  to  the  Philippines  and  gave  him  the 
importance  which  he  now  uses  against  us. 
As  yet  there  is  no  proof  that  he  represents 
more  than  the  men  he  pays.  His  reported 
execution  of  General  Segarda  for  daring  to 
advocate  peace,  and  the  burning  of  the  towns 
of  Bulacan  and  Malolos  by  his  orders  show 
that  he  is  trying  to  rule  by  terror.  The  de- 
struction of  these  towns  means  ruin  to  their 
inhabitants  and  does  not  check  the  Ameri- 


can advance;  it  is  merely  a  punishment  in- 
flicted on  the  better  class  of  natives  who  fail 
to  support  Aguinaldo;  in  short,  an  act  of 
vengeance,  not  a  measure  of  military  de- 
fence. The  continuance  of  the  struggle  will 
prevent  rice  from  being  planted  this  season, 
and  will  spread  starvation  among  thousands 
of  Filipinos. 

The  Visayas  group  of  islands  are  not,  and 
never  have  been,  under  Aguinaldo's  control, 
and  the  seventh  paragraph  of  Senator 
Hoar's  statement  is  therefore  incorrect, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.   • 


* 
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By  A.   Clarke  Little. 


TjiE  clear  ringing  notes  of  the  charge 
sounded,  and  stride  by  stride  the  pace  in- 
creased, as  twelve  hundred  men  and  horses 
swept  forward,  irresistible  as  an  avalanche. 
Thirst  and  fatigue  forgotten,  shot  and  shell 
singing  overhead,  or  throwing  up  volcanoes 
of  sand  in  front,  and  plowing  through  the 
ranks  disregarded.  A  glow  of  wild  enthusi- 
asm, only  to  be  felt  on  the  battlefield,  stirred 
the  heart  and  lit  the  eye  of  every  man,  as 
the  steed  he  bestrode  caught  the  spirit  of  its 
rider,  pricked  its  ears,  and  neighed  in  re- 
sponse to  the  cheer  that  went  up  from  every 
throat.  A  ringing  cheer,  so  different  from 
that  of  other  nations,  yet  indescribable,  so- 
norous and  prolonged.  A  sound  once  heard, 
never  forgotten;  the  battle  cry  of  men  who 
will  do  or  die. 

Leading  his  squadron,  well  to  the  front  of 
the  first  line,  rode  Captain  Seagrave,  per- 
force of  circumstances  rather  than  by  in- 
clination, and  wishing  himself  well  out  of  it. 
Suddenly  his  horse  gave  one  wild  plunge, 
then  fell  to  earth,  the  rider  with  it,  stunned 
by  the  shock.  The  brigade  passed  over 
them  ! 

Slowly  consciousness  returned,  and  the 
captain  with  difficulty  freed  himself  from 
the  body  of  his  horse  and  struggled  to  his 
feet;  relieved  to  find  himself  uninjured,  save 
for  a  sprained  ankle,  but  bruised  and 
shaken.     How  long  he  had  lain  unconscious 

•  Copyright,  1899,  by  A.  C.   Little. 


he  knew  not.  The  din  of  battle  came  faintly 
from  the  distance.  A  thick  cloud  of  dust, 
raised  by  the  charging  cavalry,  hung  heavily 
in  the  air,  and  might  have  hung  so  for  hours, 
unmoved  by  a  breath  of  wind,  obscuring 
everything. 

Heedless  of  the  cries  of  a  wounded  soldier, 
less  fortunate  than  himself,  who  lay  beneath 
a  horse  that  rolled  in  death's  agony,  he 
turned  his  steps  toward  the  British  camp. 

As  he  limped  painfully  along  through  the 
burning  sand  his  head  cleared,  and  he  began 
to  remember  events  preceding  his  fall.  Paus- 
ing a  moment  he  drew  a  letter  from  his 
pocket,  and  read  it  carefully  through.  An 
evil  smile  of  satisfaction  lit  his  cruel,  hand- 
some face  the  while.  ?Ie  had  received  that 
letter  early  in  the  day  and  barely  glanced  at 
it  before  going  into  action.  It  told  him 
clearly  that  he  had  succeeded  to  a  title  and 
a  vast  fortune,  to  which  he  had  fancied  his 
chance  was  but  remote. 

This  man  had  not  the  redeeming  virtue  of 
bravery  possessed  by  many  a  villain,  so  the 
war  was  not  to  his  taste.  He  had  only  come 
out  with  this  regiment  into  which  he  had 
just  exchanged,  as  a  last  refuge  from  duns 
and  other  troubles.  Now  he  could  go  home 
with  safety,  and,  thanks  to  his  spill,  with 
honor  even;  wounded  in  action,  his  horse 
shot  under  him,  a  hero  ! 

Regardless  of  time  and  place,  he  continued 
his  journey  for  hours,  absorbed  in  the  con- 
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t(Mni)l.'ili«)n  of  jL  brilliant  rulmc.  ImildiiiK 
casdcw  in  the  all-,  till  Calijriu'  Im(Hi;;]i1  Jiis 
wandering-  thou^hjs  back  to  tlio  prosont  jiikI 
tho  dosort.  IIo  lookc^d  at  his  walcli,  and  saw 
that  it  was  ovcnin;;:-.  The  cloud  of  dust  no 
longer  veiled  his  vision,  an<l  the  sounds  of 
strife  had  ceased.  There  was  not  a  sign  of 
the  camp,  and  as  his  eyes  wandercMl  over  the 
wide  expanse  of  lifeless  desert  he  could  not 
recognize  a  single  landmark  that  might 
guide  him. 

For  a  time  he  stood  bewildered  and  irreso- 
lute, then  his  eyes  rested  on  an  object  in  the 
sand,  and  he  was  iri-esistiblj^  drawn  toward 
it.  It  was  his  own  horse,  just  as  he  had  left 
it  hours  before.  No,  not  as  he  had  left  it, 
the  saddle  and  bridle  were  gone  !  Then  for 
the  first  time  that  day  he  thought  of  the 
wounded  soldier  who  had  cried  out  to  him 
for  help,  and  he  turned  to  the  spot  where 
man  and  horse  had  rolled,  but  the  rider  was 
gone,  and  the  horse  lay  dead. 

With  an  impatient  curse  he  kicked  the 
noble  animal  that  had  borne  so  brave  a  part 
in  the  battle  that  day,  and  sank  upon  the 
sand  beside  it,  overwhelmed  with  consterna- 
tion as  he  slowly  realized  his  position. 

He  had  tramped  the  desert  for  weary 
hours,  only  to  return,  exhausted,  to  the  very 
spot  from  which  he  had  started.  Meanwhile 
a  fatigue  party  had  been  out  to  look  after  the 
wounded.  What  had  been  the  issue  of  the 
battle  he  could  not  tell,  and  the  British  army 
might  be  moving  he  knew  not  whither. 

Probably  he  was  reported  missing  by  this 
time.  At  this  very  moment  the  newspaper 
boys  might  be  shouting  in  Piccadilly,  "  Great 
battle  in  the  desert,  list  of  killed  and  wound- 
ed. An  officer  missing."  Often  had  such 
cries  fallen  unheeded  on  his  ears,  now  he  felt 
their  significance.  His  young  brother  prob- 
ably knew  now  that  he  was  lost,  and  was  al- 
ready congratulating  himself  on  the  pros- 
pects of  a  title  and  a  fortune.  Curse  that 
young  brother,  how  he  hated  him,  and  he 
dug  his  heel  in  the  sand,  forgetful  of  his  in- 
jured foot.  A  sharp  cry  burst  from  his  lips, 
as  a  spasm  of  pain  shot  through  him,  and 
brought  his  thoughts  once  more  to  the  desert. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  strong, 
and,  exhausted  as  he  was,  he  struggled  to 
his  feet.  Night  was  coming  on  apace.  Half 
the   sun   was   already    below    the    horizon. 


'I'licrc,  away  in  the  distance,  standing  out 
'Icarly  against  the  dazzling  light  of  the  west, 
was  an  object  th.e  very  sight  of  which  put 
n"\v  life  into  hini.  A  rocky  hillock,  topped 
with  a  stunted  i)alni  tree,  broke  the  sky  line. 

He  had  been  long  enough  in  the  desert  to 
know  that  this  indicated  water.  There  at 
least  Avas  one  of  the  elements  necessary  to 
his  salvation,  for  he  was  now  suffering 
acutely  from  thirst,  and  he  hurried  as  best 
he  could  toward  it. 

It  was  a  long  and  painful,  journey,  for  dis- 
tance is  deceptive  in  the  desert.  The  sun 
had  disappeared,  and  the  stars  were  shin- 
ing brightly  from  the  blue  vault  of  heaven 
by  the  time  ho  reached  the  hill. 

Then  a  fear  seized  him  that  the  rocks 
might  conceal  a  foe,  drawn  there  like  him- 
self by  the  want  of  water.  Very  cautiously, 
with  a  hand  on  his  revolver,  he  scrambled 
up,  but  the  place  was  deserted.  At  last  he 
stood  upon  the  summit,  and  a  tiny  pool  of 
water  in  the  hollow  below  gladdened  his 
eyes.  A  moment  after  a  cry  of  despair  broke 
from  him,  for  on  the  surface  floated  the  dead 
and  swollen  body  of  a  camel,  cast  there  by 
the  Dervishes  on  abandoning  the  well,  and  a 
horrid  stench  filled  the  air.  Full  of  rage  and 
disgust  he  threw  himself  upon  a  rock,  too 
exhausted  for  further  effort. 

Hour  after  hour  he  sat,  his  head  between 
his  hands,  and  a  wild  chaos  of  fear  and  de- 
spair in  his  heart.  Bitterly  he  cursed  the 
impetuous  folly  that  had  led  him  wandering 
in  the  howling  wilderness  alone,  further  and 
further  from  help.  Why  had  he  not  stood  by 
his  Avounded  comrade?  By  now  he  would  at 
least  have  been  safe,  perhaps  even  on  his 
way  home  to  actually  inhabit  those  glorious 
castles  in  the  air  his  fancy  had  only  a  few 
hours  ago  been  busy  building.  The  cup  of 
happiness  which  had  been  his  that  morning 
was  snatched  from  his  lips.  He  was  lost 
hopelessly  lost  Alone  in  the  desert,  and  un- 
able to  walk,  he  would  die  a  lingering  death 
from  starvation  or  thirst.  Worse  than  that, 
perhaps  he  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  and  be  tortured  to  death. 

The  wildest  outburst  of  passion  is  limited, 
however,  by  the  power  of  human  endurance. 
As  exhaustion  grew  upon  him  he  became 
calmer.  Then,  as  despairing  men  will  do, 
when  they  have  made  their  last  effort,  and 
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the  future  seems  blotted  out,  he  fell  to  think- 
ing of  the  past. 

It  was  a  bad  past,  full  of  heartless  deeds 
and  acts  of  eruc^l  selfishness,  with  not  a  single 
redeeming  point  that  passed  in  review  before 
his  weary  brain  that  night. 

Of  the  many  episodes  forgotten  and  thrust 
aside  was  one  which  haunted  him.  It  was 
only  one  out  of  many  equally  discreditable, 
yet  every  detail  stood  out  as  clearly  as  if  it 
had  only  happened  yesterday. 

How  well  he  remembered  the  first  time  he 
saw  her,  a  happy  rustic  beauty,  the  joy  of 
her  old  father,  and  the  pride  of  George  Sta- 
cey,  the  young  farmer  to  whom  she  was  en- 
gaged. It  was  two  years  ago,  on  just  such 
a  starlit  evening  as  this  that  he  had  met  the 
pair  loitering  as  lovers  will  in  a  country  lane, 
happy  in  their  simple  w^ay,  the  whole  world 
to  one  another. 

Struck  with  her  beauty,  he  soon  discov- 
ered that  she  was  the  gamekeeper's  daugh- 
ter. As  a  gentleman  from  the  Hall,  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  he  should  speak  to  her 
when  tliej^  met.  These  meetings  became 
more  frequent,  and  casual  remarks  devel- 
oped into  long  conversations.  Young  and  un- 
schooled in  the  ways  of  tlie  world,  she  was 
attracted.  The  handsome  soldier's  gay  talk 
of  a  world  unknown  to  her  amused  her,  and 
his  flattery  turned  her  silly  head. 

The  young  farmer  had  not  been  blind  to 
what  was  going  on,  and  had  remonstrated 
with  her  kindly  enough,  but  with  a  woman's 
love  of  coquetry  she  had  laughed  and  fanned 
the  growing  flame  of  jealousy.  Then  Stacey 
had  spoken  to  him  in  a  straightforward, 
manly  way,  pleading  for  his  "  one  ewe 
lamb,"  but  he  had  sneered  at  him  and  bade 
him  m.ind  his  own  affairs.  A  quarrel  fol- 
lowed, a  lovers'  quarrel,  that  Avould  have 
passed  like  a  summer  shower  but  for  his  vile 
scheming.  After  that  they  had  met  more 
frequently,  the  girl  in  open  defiance  of  her 
lover's  wish. 

How  distinctly  the  smallest  detail  of  that 
heartless  intrigue  came  back  to  him  to-night. 
Day  by  day  he  had  sneered  at  her  rustic  lov- 
er, until  the  foolish  girl  began  to  wonder 
what  she  had  ever  seen  in  him.  He  talked 
to  her  of  the  brilliant  world  in  Avhich  she  was 
born  to  shine,  till  she  was  mad  to  enter  it.  It 
was  the  old,  old  story,  a  vain,  foolish  girl  and 


a  scheming  villain,  whicli  tciMuinaled  in  the 
usual  way.  Tromises  made,  without  the  re- 
motest idea  of  their  being  kept.  Persuasion 
prevailed,  and  the  hapless  girl  fled  with  him. 

A  few  weeks  and  he  had  tired  of  her.  The 
new  world  proved  but  a  gilded  cage,  in 
which  she  fretted  away  her  good  looks,  ever 
vainly  imploring  him  to  fulfil  his  promise. 
Weary  of  her  importunity  r:  id  angered  at  her 
altered  looks,  he  left  her  suddenly  to  shift 
for  herself. 

What  had  become  of  her  he  neither  thought 
nor  cared.  One  woman  more  or  less  was 
nothing  to  him.  For  happy  lives  ruined  and 
homes  made  desolate  he  cared  less. 

It  was  strange,  he  thought,  that  his  mind 
should  go  back  to  tlie  forgotten  episode  this 
night.  So  vividly  did  he  recall  every  detail 
that  he  even  seemed  to  hear  the  girl's  piteous 
voice  in  her  last  heartbreaking  appeal.  Strive 
as  he  would  he  could  not  think  of  other 
things.  At  intervals  he  slept  a  restless  sleep, 
but  sleeping  or  waking,  the  ghost  of  the  past 
haunted  him. 

From  one  of  these  intervals  of  troubled 
sleep  he  woke  with  a  start.  Instinct  told  him 
that  he  was  no  longer  alone,  and  a  strange 
feeling  of  approaching  danger  warned  him. 
In  an  instant  he  was  wide  awake,  and  on 
the  alert. 

The  moon  had  risen  while  he  slept,  and 
a  ladder  of  light  stretched  dow^n  from  it 
to  where  he  stood.  Moving  tow^ard  him 
across  the  desert  came  a  mounted  figure 
that  seemed  to  travel  this  path  of  light. 
Sowly  and  noiselessly  it  approached. 
AVhether  it  were  friend  or  foe,  riding  horse 
or  camel,  he  could  not  tell.  He  only  knew 
that  it  was  coming  steadily,  as  with  a  fixed 
purpose,  toward  him,  silent  and  ghost  like, 
from  the  darkness  of  the  desert. 

Some  wandering  Bedouin  coming  to  the 
well  for  w'ater,  he  thought.  No  English  sol- 
dier would  be  so  far  from  the  army  alone 
at  night.  Perhaps  he  had  not  yet  been  seen. 
He  would  crawl  around  to  the  other  side  of 
the  hillock,  and  wait  the  development  of 
events. 

Stiff  from  his  adventures  of  the  day  before, 
and  cramiied  from  sitting  so  long  in  one 
position,  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that 
he  dragged  himself  slowly  along.  As  he 
crawled  painfully  on  hands  and  knees,  cast- 
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Ing  frequeut  fearful  glances  over  his  shoul- 
der, the  figure  approached  rapidly.  Now 
he  could  see  that  it  was  a  horse  that  was 
ridden;  as  to  the  rider  he  was  as  yet  none  the 
wiser. 

Suddenly  a  sound,  faint  and  distant,  struck 
his  ear,  and  he  paused  to  listen.  As  the 
horseman  drew  nearer  the  sound  increased, 
and  he  recognized  the  unmistakable  clink 
of  a  cavalryman's  accoutrements.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  the  rider  was  a  British 
soldier,  lost  like  himself?  His  heart  bounded 
within  him  at  the  thought,  only  to  sink  again 
as  he  realized  the  improbability  of  this. 
More  than  likely  it  was  a  foe  who  had  found 
the  horse.  Friend  or  foe,  he  was  approach- 
ing rapidly,  and  a  short  time  would  decide. 
Concealment  was  out  of  the  question,  if  in- 
deed, he  had  not  already  been  seen. 

Grasping  his  revolver,  Seagrave  waited  in 
an  agony  of  suspense.  With  anxious  eyes 
he  scanned  the  horseman  from  head  to  foot, 
hoping  to  discover  something  in  his  dress 
or  equipment  that  might  reveal  his  identity. 

He  carried  a  spear,  but  that  did  not  prove 
him  an  enemy,  for  some  of  the  English 
cavalry  had  adopted  the  native  weapon.  He 
was  bareheaded — then  he  must  be  a  native. 
But  what  were  those  glittering  points  at 
his  heels?  Spurs,  surely!  And  the  broad 
white  strap  across  the  body  from  shoulder 
to  waist?  The  haversack  band  of  course. 
Yes!  Thank  God,  it  was  a  British  soldier, 
armed  and  equipped,  but  without  a  helmet. 
One  of  his  own  regiment,  too!  He  could  even 
see  that  now,  and  he  shouted  for  joy. 

In  another  moment  the  soldier  halted  in 
front  of  him,  and  Seagrave  looked  into  the 
face  of  the  man  he  had  left  wounded  the 
morning  before. 

For  a  time  officer  and  man  looked  at  each 
other.  The  captain  felt  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable, there  was  a  wild  look  in  the  sol- 
dier's eye,  and  his  bearing  was  insubordi- 
nate, not  to  say  insolent. 

Lane,  for  that  was  the  soldier's  name,  had 
not  been  long  in  the  regiment.  As  a  soldier 
he  was  irreproachable,  smart  and  intelligent. 
With  his  comrades,  however,  he  was  not 
popular.  He  had  not  their  lightheartedness, 
was  unsociable,  and  uncommunicative. 
These  qualities,  combined  with  an  air  of 
gloom  which  he  habitually  wore,  led  to  the 


supposition  that  he  was  a  man  with  a  past, 
and  he  was  avoided. 

Seagrave  was  the  first  to  speak,  but  in  a 
tone  very  different  to  the  sharp,  bullying  one 
he  generally  used  to  his  men. 

"  Well,  my  man,"  he  faltered,  "  I  am  glad 
to  see  you.  I  have  lost  my  way,  but  be- 
tween us,  and  with  the  help  of  the  horse,  we 
ought  to  manage  to  get  back  to  the  camp." 
He  thought  it  best  to  forget  the  incident  of 
the  morning,  and  hoped  that  the  other  would 
do  the  same. 

The  soldier  sat  still  upon  his  horse,  and  it 
was  long  before  he  spoke,  but  when  he  did 
his  voice  was  thick  and  trembled  with 
emotion. 

'  I  also  am  glad  to  see  you,"  he  replied. 
"  It  is  a  long  account  we  two  have  to  settle, 
and  here,  alone,  with  God  as  witness,  we 
can  settle  it." 

This  was  a  startling  speech,  and  a  look  of 
deadly  hatred  settled  on  the  man's  face  as 
he  made  it.  He  was  dangerous,  perhaps 
mad,  the  captain  thought,  he  must  be  hu- 
mored for  the  present.  Plenty  of  time  to 
knock  the  cheek  out  of  him  once  they  were 
safe  in  camp,  and  he  adopted  a  conciliatory 
tone  with  a  poor  attempt  at  feeling  at  his 
ease. 

"  Quite  right,  my  man,  I  shall  be  deeply 
indebted  to  you  and  will  reward  you  liber- 
ally when  we  get  back  to  the  camp." 

"  Reward  me  !  cried  the  other,  "  You 
cannot.  Can  you  give  back  the  past?  Can 
you  restore  happiness  to  ruined  lives?  Can 
you  bring  the  dead  to  life?  It  is  not  reward 
that  I  seek,  but  vengeance.  It  is  for  this 
that  I  have  waited  and  watched,  and  now 
my  hour  has  come.  Murderer  !  Black- 
guard !  "  and  he  sprang  to  the  ground,  his 
looks  threatening  and  determined. 

"  What,  yon  dare  to  threaten  me,  an  oflS- 
cer,  you  mutinous,  insolent  dog? "  shouted 
the  captain,  now  thoroughly  alarmed.  *'  Do 
you  know  that  I  can  have  you  shot?  "  Then 
assuming  a  persuasive  tone,  "What  nonsence 
is  it  you  are  talking — of  vengeance  and  the 
dead.  Come,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this, 
but  be  off."  And  he  moved  toward  the  horse, 
but  the  soldier  thrust  him  back. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  he  cried.  "  Your  memory  is 
short,  but  listen  and  I  will  tell  you.  My 
story  is  long,  let  us  sit." 
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Tlioy  seated  themselves,  each  on  a  rock, 
facing  each  other,  and  the  soldier  began  in  a 
calmer  tone: 

"  Not  so  long  ago  that  it  cannot  be  remem- 
bered there  lived,  far  away  from  here,  a 
happy  country  lad  and  lass.  They  were 
happy  because  they  were  content,  and  the 
crowning  joy  of  their  happiness  was  their 
love  for  one  onother.  They  were  to  be  mar- 
ried. The  j^outh  wa^  a  small  tenant  farmer, 
and  never  did  a  farmer  worli  more  cheerily, 
from  sunrise  to  sundown;  whistling  and 
singing  at  his  work,  as  each  furrow  turned, 
and  each  load  of  hay  stacked  brought  him 
nearer  to  the  girl  he  loved.  She  was  the 
light  of  her  old  father's  life  and  a  ray  of 
sunshine  to  all  who  knew  her.  Ah  !  she  was 
one  to  work  for  and  be  proud  of.  Never 
were  lovers  happier.  Perhaps  they  were  too 
happy,  and  so  were  punished. 

Time  went  on,  and  a  small  cloud  arose. 
A  stranger  came,  and  circumstances  often 
threw  the  girl  across  his  path.  Anxious  at 
this,  for  the  stranger  was  a  man  of  evil  re- 
pute, the  lover  spoke  to  her  (for  she  was  too 
innocent  to  see  danger  herself)  of  the  risk 
she  ran  from  slandering  tongues  in  associat- 
ing with  such  a  man.  She  laughed  at  his 
fears  as  groundless,  and  teased  him  for  his 
jealousy.  Then  the  anxious  lover  spoke  to 
the  stranger.  He  spoke  respectfully  and 
honestly,  for  the  stranger  was  a  gentleman, 
and  he  but  a  small  farmer.  The  stranger 
sneered,  called  him  a  bumpkin  and  told  him 
to  mind  his  own  business. 

"  The  serpent  had  entered  the  paradise, 
and  day  by  day  as  the  farmer  toiled  it  whis- 
pered temptation  into  the  ears  of  its  victim. 
She  grew  dissatisfied  with  her  lot,  and  at  last 
fled  with  the  villain  who  promised  to  marry 
her. 

"  The  captain  soon  grew  tired  of  his  new 
toy,  and  threw  her  aside  as  lightly  as  the 
end  of  a  cigar.  Meanwhile  her  father  died 
of  a  broken  heart. 

"  I  followed  them  to  London,  for  I  loved 
her,  and  would  have  married  her  even  then. 
Ah,  you  start  !  You  never  recognized  in 
Lane,  the  smart  trooper  of  the  th  Dra- 
goons, the  bumpkin  farmer,  John  Stacey, 
you  once  sneered  at. 
*'  But  to  continue  my  story.    For  weeks  I 


sought  thcni  in  vain.  At  last  I  found  her, 
leading  the  life  of  an  outcast  on  the  streets 
of  London.  Left  penniless,  and  shamed  to 
return  home,  hardship  and  misery  were  fast 
claiming  the  ill-starred  life.  A  fortnight 
after  I  found  her  we  laid  her  beside  her 
father  in  the  old  home  churchyard." 

The  soldier  paused  for  a  moment,  his 
voice  choked  with  emotion.  When  he  spoke 
again  it  was  hard  and  firm. 

"As  the  earth  closed  over  Ruth's  grave  I 
knelt  and  vowed  to  Heaven  that  I  would 
devote  my  life  to  one  object.  That  was,  to 
follow  you,  if  need  be,  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  with  my  OAvn  hand  to  take  your 
life,  for  the  life  of  the  girl  you  more  than 
murdered. 

"A  stab  with  a  knife,  or  a  shot  from  a 
pistol  might  have  done  this  at  anytime,  but 
it  was  not  my  intention  to  do  the  work  of 
a  common  assassin.  To  complete  my  ven- 
geance I  determined  to  see  you  die,  know- 
ing why  you  had  to  die,  and  who  killed  you. 
"  1  joined  your  regiment  under  an  assumed 
name,  thinking  that  the  chances  of  a  sol- 
dier's life  would  give  me  the  opportunity  that 
I  sought.  Many  a  time  have  I  been  tempted 
to  slay  you.  but,  day  by  day,  I  have  stayed 
my  hand,  believing  that  the  hour  I  hoped 
and  prayed  for  would  come.  It  has  come  at 
last;  the  hour  of  full  retribution. 

"  Had  you  but  known  this  yesterday,  when 
you  left  me  helpless  under  my  horse,  how 
easily  you  might  have  turned  the  tables.  Fate 
has  ordered  it  otherwise,  and  has  brought 
me  here  to  you. 

"All  yesterday  I  wandered  in  the  desert, 
for  I  freed  myself  from  my  horse,  and  found 
another.  As  night  came  on  I  reached  a  well 
of  good  water,  and  determined  to  rest  there. 
1  slept,  and  dreamed,  as  I  have  often 
dreamed,  of  the  past,  and  of  my  dead  love. 
Then  my  dream  changed,  and  again  I  was 
riding  in  the  desert  searching  for  my  enemy. 
All  day  I  rode  and  the  sun  went  down. 
Darkness  covered  the  desert,  still  I  rode  on 
and  the  stars  came  out.  There  was  one 
l)right  star,  larger  and  brighter  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  to  this  I  steered,  riding 
straight  toward  it.  As  I  rode  I  came  to  a 
small  hill  where  there  were  many  rocks.  At 
the- foot  of  one  of  the  rocks  lay  a  man  asleep. 
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nnd  as  I  looked  upon  liis  face  I  saw  that  it 
was  the  man  I  sou<;lit.    Then  I  awoko. 

"The  stars  soomed  to  lill  the  heavens;  but 
tJiere  was  one  larger  and  brighter  than  the 
others.  There  It  sparkled  and  shone  just  as 
I  had  seen  it  in  my  dream,  and  seemed  to 
beckon  me  toward  it.  I  mounted  my  horse 
and  rode  again,  for  I  knew  then  that  the 
hour  for  which  I  had  lived  and  prayed  had 
almost  come.  Soon  a  small  rock-strewn  hill, 
with  a  stunted  tree  on  the  summit,  appeared. 
It  was  the  hill  of  my  dream,  and  here,  at  its 
base,  I  find  the  object  of  my  search." 

Conscience-stricken  and  terrified,  the  cap- 
tain's heart  sank  within  him  as  the  soldier 
spoke.  All  hope  of  mercy  left  him  as  he 
looked  into  the  relentless  eyes  that  seemed 
to  burn  into  his  very  soul,  and  he  shifted  his 
glance  uneasily.  The  suspense  of  the  long 
silence  which  followed  became  intolerable. 

"Well,  what  do  you  propose  to  do?"  he 
asked,  with  all  the  calmness  he  could  as- 
sume. 

"  Do  !  Fight  you  to  the  death  !  Kill  you, 
inch  by  inch.  You  are  a  soldier,  and  you 
have  a  sword.  Draw  it  and  defend  yourself, 
or  I  shoot  you  like  a  dog."  And  the  soldier 
drew  his  sword. 

"  Q'hat  is  impossible  !  I  cannot  stand— my 
foot  is  injured;  I  am  wounded." 

'*  Liar  and  cow\ard  !  You  must  die  a  dog's 
<leath  then  ! "  hissed  the  soldier,  as  he 
sheathed  his  sword  and  took  his  carbine  from 
the  saddle. 

"  Wait  !  Not  yet  I  "  cried  the  oflScer,  wild 
with  fear,  and  determined  to  make  one  ap- 
peal. "  I  have  something  to  tell  you;  some- 
thing that  I  cannot  tell  you  when  I  am 
dead." 

"  I  will  give  you  time  to  confess,  if  there  is 
*  any  crime  that  you  can  atone  for  before  you 
die.  See  !  The  sun  will  rise  soon;  the  sky 
Is  bright  in  the  east,  and  the  stars  are  dim. 
The  first  glimpse  of  the  sun  shall  be  the  sig- 
nal for  your  death,  and  may  God  have  mercy 
on  you." 

Long  and  earnestly  the  miserable  man 
pleaded  for  his  life.  lie  urged  his  deep  con- 
trition for  the  evil  done,  and  offered  any  sum 
of  money  the  soldier  might  name,  as  well  as 
silence,  if  he  would  spare  him  his  life.  What 
would  be  the  good  of  vengeance?  he  asked. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  go  through  life  a 


rich  man  than  i)ooi'?  And  haunted  by  the 
siiadow  of  a  cold-blooded  murder— the  mur- 
der of  a  wounded  and  helpless  man.  Was 
not  his  Iiumiliation  sufficient  vengeance? 

Stacey  sat  unmoved,  even  smiling  at  his 
agony.  Then,  raving  and  swearing,  he  called 
down  curses  on  his  tormentor.  If  he  could 
but  distract  his  attention  for  a  moment,  he 
thought,  he  might  shoot  him  with  the  revolv- 
er he  still  carried.  But  the  soldier  read  his 
thoughts,  and  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  his 
victim,  as  he  held  his  carbine  ready. 

Day  was  coming  on  apace.  Brighter  and 
brighter  grew  the  east.  One  by  one  the  stars 
disappeared.  The  little  sand-martins  were 
twittering  among  the  rocks,  and  the  two  men 
cast  long,  ghostlike  shadows  across  the  sand. 
Only  a  few  moments  now,  and  the  sun  would 
be  up— the  last  sun  that  Seagrave  would  ever 
see,  perhaps. 

Wild  with  terror,  he  threw  himself  at  the 
soldier's  feet,  and  groveled  in  the  dust  weep- 
ing, praying  and  begging  for  mercy,  in  wild, 
incoherent  words.  Kicked  and  spurned,  he  at 
last  rose,  exhausted,  and  cast  himself  on  a 
rock  to  await  the  end. 

Both  men  were  silent  now,  watching  the 
glowing  east;  two  ghastly  objects  seen  in  the 
gray  light  of  dawn,  their  uniforms  torn  and 
soiled  Avith  service,  their  faces  distorted  with 
passion,  more  like  devils  than  men. 

So  they  sat,  each  deep  in  his  own  thoughts, 
till  in  a  mechanical,  almost  unconscious  way 
the  soldier  unstrapped  his  water  bottle  and 
put  it  to  his  lips.  An  involuntary  gasp 
escaped  the  otficer  as  he  heard  the  water 
gurgling.  He  had  drunk  nothing  since  the 
morning  of  yesterday.  The  soldier  heard  the 
gasp,  and  looked  up.  In  a  moment  he  had 
handed  the  bottle  to  his  enemy,  who  drank 
greedily.  It  Avas  a  trifling  incident,  common 
enough  on  service,  that  passing  of  a  water 
bottle  in  silence,  but  it  changed  the  whole 
current  of  events.  The  one  little  kindness, 
done  by  himself,  did  more  to  soften  the  hard- 
ened and  revengeful  man  than  all  the  pray- 
ers and  entreaties  of  his  intended  victim.  A 
kindlier  light  came  into  his  eyes,  and  the 
cruel  lines  slowly  left  his  face. 

At  length  a  tiny  disk  of  light  cut  the  hori- 
zon. Seagrave's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  it  with 
a  terrible  fascination.  All  too  quickly  it 
grew  as  he  watched,  climbing  the  heavens 
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Inch  by  inch  .as  it  seemed,  till  at  last  the  sun 
shone  fierce  and  radiant  over  the  desert.  Still 
the  soldier  sat  motionless,  with  eyes  that 
looked  into  the  distance,  yet  saw  nothing. 

Too  glad  of  the  respite,  Seagrave  remained 
silent.  Then,  as  he  looked  cautiously  at  Sta- 
cey  (fearing  that  even  a  glance  would  remind 
him  of  his  purpose),  he  noticed  the  change  of 
expression.  Could  it  be  possible,  he  won- 
dered, that  the  man  was  relenting,  even  at 
the  eleventh  hour?  And  a  gleam  of  hope  en- 
tered his  soul. 

He  knew  that  he  was  absolutely  at  this 
man's  mercy,  and  that  neither  prayer  nor 
bribery  would  move  him.  It  was  always 
with  a  beating  heart  that  he  cast  his 
stealthy  glances  at  him,  Miiile  the  sun  rose 
higher  in  the  heavens. 

Suddenly  the  soldier  sprang  to  his  feet 
with  an  air  of  determination,  and  Seagrave 
trembled,  for  he  knew  that  the  critical  mo- 
ment had  arrived.  Without  a  word  he  moved 
to  his  horse  and  returned  the  carbine  to  its 
bucket,  then,  leading  the  animal  to  where 
Seagrave  sat,  motioned  him  to  mount  and 
helped  him  gently  to  the  saddle.  With  a 
hand  on  the  bridle  he  walked  beside  him,  out 
into  the  desert. 

For  some  time  they  marched  thus  in  si- 
lence, then  Seagrave  ventured  the  question, 
*'  Where  are  we  going?  " 

The  man's  voice  was  calm  and  respectful 
when  he  answered,  "  To  find  the  army,  sir, 
if  possible." 

"  How  can  we  do  that?  Do  you  know 
which  direction  to  take  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  1  think  we  should  go  to  the 
east.  We  do  that  by  watching  the  position  of 
the  sun,  or  the  stars  at  night.  At  all  events 
we  shall  get  to  the  river,  and  stand  a  good 
chance  of  meetiiig  a  patrol."  That  there  was 
quite  as  much  chance  of  meeting  a  party  of 
the  enemy  both  knew,  but  neither  referred  to 
this  fact. 

The  journey  was  continued  in  silence.  Sea- 
grave could  not  understand  the  change  in  his 
companion.  One  thing,  however,  was  cer- 
tain, the  man  did  not  intend  to  kill  him,  and 
that  was  a  relief.  But  why  this  silence?  If 
he  meant  extorting  money,  why  did  he  not  do 
so  now,  when  he  had  him  at  his  mercy? 
What  a  fool  the  fellow  was  to  let  his  chances 
slip  by  like  this  !    And  the  prospect  of  imme- 


diate danger  past,  the  captain  chuckled  to 
himself.  That  a  man  should  forgive  his 
enemy,  and  even  help  him,  he  could  not  real- 
ize. He  judged  all  men  from  his  own  selfish 
standpoint.  Never  had  he  willingly  done  a 
kindly  action  that  caused  him  the  slightest 
inconvenience.  He  would  not,  had  the  posi- 
tion been  reversed,  have  let  his  victim  off 
without  extorting  a  good  round  sum. 

They  had  traveled  for  some  hours,  the  sun 
was  near  the  zenith,  and  not  a  sign  of  friend 
or  foe  had  they  met.  Still  the  same  bound- 
less waste  of  sand  stretched  in  every  direc- 
tion, not  a  single  object  broke  the  monotony. 
A  feeling  of  security  grew  upon  Seagrave; 
the  danger  that  had  menaced  him  no  longer 
existed,  indeed  the  presence  of  his  compan- 
ion now  added  to  his  prospects  of  safety. 

The  further  they  marched  the  more  confi- 
dent he  became.  With  that  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing so  characteristic  of  the  weak  and  cow- 
ardly, he  was  as  sanguine  now  as  he  had 
been  full  of  terror  and  apprehension  a  little 
while  before.  Once  more  his  mind  was  busy 
with  the  future;  now  doubly  attractive  since 
it  had  been  so  nearly  lost.  Not  a  thought 
had  he  for  the  misery  sown  broadcast  so 
forcibly  brought  home  to  him  the  night  be- 
fore. The  bright  young  girl  and  the  old  man 
lying  side  by  side  far  away  in  the  country 
churchyard  were  forgotten.  As  to  the  sol- 
dier tramping  wearily  by  his  side  whilst  he 
rode  his  horse,  more  fool  he. 

But  wait;  this  man  had  still  to  be  reckoned 
with.  While  he  lived  Seagrave  would  never 
be  safe;  a  sword  would  hang  over  his  head, 
ready  to  fall  at  any  moment.  That  he  had 
abandoned  his  murderous  purpose,  and 
scorned  the  idea  of  compensation,  Seagrave 
was  certain.  Still,  the  man  would  be  a  thorn 
in  his  side,  and  a  constant  source  of  anxiety: 
there  was  no  knowing  when  he  would  rake 
up  the  past  and  make  things  unpleasant. 
This  was  a  new  aspect  of  the  future,  and  the 
captain  gave  a  long  whistle  as  the  idea 
struck  him. 

"  What  is  it,  sir?  "  said  the  soldier,  pausing 
and  looking  around.  "Do  you  see  any- 
thing?" 

'•  Oh,  no,  nothing  but  sand,"  he  answered 
hurriedly;  "  my  foot  pains  me,  let  us  go  on." 

"  Perhaps  if  I  unloose  the  lace  of  your  boot 
it  might  be  easier,  sir." 
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SIlouco  assented,  and  tenderly  as  a  woman 
the  soldier  bent  over  the  Injured  foot,  undo- 
ing the  lace  with  deft  fingers.  Watching  him, 
and  wondering  at  the  lightness  of  his  touch, 
an  evil  inspiration  came  to  Seagrave.  Why 
not  rid  liimself  of  the  man?  He  no  longer 
wanted  his  help,  and  progress  was  slow,  one 
of  them  walking.  He  knew  the  way  well 
enough  now  and  could  get  along  much 
quicker  by  himself.  "  Dead  men  tell  no 
tales; "  here  were  they  tAVO  alone,  what 
would  be  easier  than  to  shoot  him  as  he 
stooped  over  his  work  of  mercy. 

As  the  idea  grew  upon  him  he  cast  his  eyes 
round  the  desert,  half  fearing  that  some  wit- 
ness might  have  sprung  from  the  sand.  Noth- 
ing met  his  searching  gaze,  not  even  a  cloud 
of  dust.  The  same  endless  waste  of  sand 
stretched  around  to  where  the  sky  seemed  to 
meet  and  gird  it  with  a  circle  of  blue.  Strong- 
er and  stronger  the  temptation  grew,  as  the 
unconscious  soldier  still  bent  over  his  foot. 
Providence  itself  seemed  to  have  sent  this 
opportunity.  It  was  murder  he  contemplat- 
ed, but  that  did  not  trouble  him;  the  man 
was  in  his  way,  and  must  go.  No  one  would 
know  how  he  had  died;  even  if  his  body  were 
discovered  he  would  be  reported  killed  by  the 
enemy. 

Stealthily  he  drew  his  revolver  and 
pointed  it  at  the  head  bent  beside  him.  How 
his  hand  shook  !  A  little  nearer  if  he  wished 
to  make  quite  certain  of  his  aim.  Now  the 
muzzle  was  almost  touching  his  ear.  What 
a  weight  the  trigger  was.  Would  it  never  go 
off  ?  He  seemed  to  be  a  lifetime  as  he 
pressed  with  all  his  might.  Suppose  the 
man  looked  up  and  caught  him  in  the  act  ! 

A  shaiiD  report,  a  cloud  of  blue  smoke  and 
a  reeling  form.  But,  what  was  that  he 
looked  upon  as  the  smoke  cleared  away  ? 
The  man  still  lived,  and  grasped  the  bridle 
with  both  hands.  As  he  sank  on  his  knees 
beside  the  horse,  his  eyes,  wide  open,  turned 
upward  to  his  murderer;  his  mouth  moving 
as  if  he  would  speak,  but  uttering  only  in- 
articulate sounds,  a  ghastly  hue  of  death  on 
his  face,  and  blood  trickling  down  his  neck, 
staining  his  coat,  and  falling  in  great  dark 
spots  upon  the  sand. 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  look  upon  a  dying 
foe,  slain  by  one's  own  hand  in  battle;  but 
what  is  that  compared  to  watching  the  death 


sti-uggle  of  a  murdered  comrade  Innocent 
and  deeply  wronged  in  life  ! 

An  overwhelming  desire  to  flee  from  the 
scene  possessed  the  murderer.  He  tried  to 
shake  the  bridle  free,  but  the  dying  man 
held  tight.  Then,  in  wild  frenzy  he  beat 
upon  his  knuckles  with  the  butt  of  his  re- 
volver, shouting  hoarse  curses  and  impreca- 
tions, but  the  grip  of  the  dying  fingers  tight- 
ened, and  those  wide  staring  eyes  struck 
fresh  terror  into  his  craven  soul.  Would  the 
man  never  die  and  leave  him  free  to  go  on 
his  way  ? 

Mad  with  terror  and  rage  he  fired  shot 
after  shot  at  his  helpless  victim,  till  his  re- 
volver Avas  empty,  but  without  effect;  his 
hand  trembled  so  that  the  bullets  sped  harm- 
lessly over  the  desert,  and  he  threw  the 
empty  weapon  after  them  in  disgust.  Then 
with  spur  he  plied  the  horse  unmercifully, 
but  the  frightened  animal  only  plunged  and 
reared,  while  the  death  grip  still  held  tight. 

Must  he  sit  there  and  watch  the  man  die  ? 
Impossible  !  His  brain  reeled  at  the  very 
thought,  and  he  sprang  to  the  ground  intent 
on  leaving  the  spot.  For  a  short  distance  he 
dragged  himself  across  the  sand,  and  sat 
down  with  his  back  to  the  scene  to  await 
the  end.  The  man  could  not  live  long,  he 
thought,  and  when  dead  would  relax  his  grip 
on  the  bridle,  and  leave  him  there  to  go  on 
his  way  once  more. 

From  time  to  time  he  looked  back  with  a 
shudder,  hoping  for  some  movement  that 
would  tell  him  that  the  end  had  come.  Long 
he  sat,  and  the  sun  was  once  more  sinking; 
still  the  two  figures  remained  motionless,  the 
horse  standing  as  if  carved  from  stone,  and 
the  man  crouching  beside  it. 

The  fear  of  passing  another  night  alone  in 
the  desert  at  length  overcame  his  horror  of 
returning  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

The  man  was  dead;  his  open  mouth  seemed 
to  form  the  word  murderer,  and  his  eyes 
looked  unutterable  reproach.  His  hand  still 
grasped  the  bridle.  W^ith  averted  head  Sea- 
grave  shook  it  gently,  but  the  dead  fingers 
still  held  on.  Then,  with  all  his  might  he 
jerked  and  tugged,  but  in  vain.  The  grip  of 
the  dead  was  stronger  than  that  of  the  liv- 
ing. 

Growing  each  moment  more  anxious  he 
knelt,  and  tried  to  open  the  cold  fingers.    A 
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chill  ran  through  him  as  he  touched  them, 
but  for  all  his  efforts  not  one  atom  did  they 
relax.  Then,  in  desperation  he  rose  and 
struck  the  horse  with  his  sword,  and  probed 
it  with  the  point.  The  frightened  animal 
plunged  and  circled  round  him,  dragging  the 
corpse  in  the  sand.  Still  the  dead  held  on 
in  spite  of  man  and  horse.  Had  a  judgment 
fallen  on  him  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that  the 
murdered  held  in  its  dead  grasp  the  only 
means  of  escape  that  the  murderer  had  ? 

Without  the  horse  Seagrave  was  lost,  and 
he  knew  it.  Lamed,  exhausted,  and  on  foot 
he  could  not  hope  to  reach  assistance,  and  it 
was  not  probable  that  assistance  would  come 
to  him.  Again  in  blind  fury  he  cut  and 
thrust  at  the  dumb  trembling  animal,  till  his 
flanks  ran  with  blood.  Round  and  round 
him  in  a  circle,  held  by  the  picket  rope, 
wheeled  the  unfortunate  horse,  dragging  its 
dead  rider  with  it. 

So  intent  was  Seagrave  on  this  brutal  work 
that  he  did  not  notice  an  approaching  figure 
till,  turning  as  he  followed  the  movements 
of  the  horse,  he  saw,  but  a  short  distance 
away  from  him,  a  mounted  Arab,  gazing  in 
wonder  at  the  strange  scene. 

That  the  Arab  was  armed  to  the  teeth  with 
long  lance,  heavy  sword,  and  musket,  as  well 
as  shield,  he  saw  at  a  glance.  As  to  the  hos- 
tility of  his  intention  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  for  the  moment  he  saw  himself 
noticed,  he  uttered  a  savage  yell  and  rode 
forward  at  a  furious  pace. 

For  an  instant  Seagrave  stood  in  dismay, 
as  he  counted  his  chances,  on  foot,  armed 
with  a  short  sword,  against  those  of  his  op- 
ponent, well  mounted,  and  with  a  long  lance. 
Suddenly  he  thought  of  the  soldier's  carbine, 
and  sprang  toward  the  horse  that  now  stood 
quietly  by,  looking  with  piteous  eyes  at  the 


dead  man.  But  the  nervous  animal  would 
not  suffer  him  to  approach.  With  a  lively 
sense  of  the  cruel  treatment  just  received  it 
backed  and  plunged  in  such  a  manner  that 
to  recover  the  weapon  was  impossible. 

Meanwhile  the  Arab  was  closing  on  him, 
riding  hard,  lance  down  and  shield  up.  With 
a  quick  instinctive  movement  he  felt  for  his 
revolver.  Only  when  he  missed  it  did  he  re- 
member that  he  had  cast  it  away. 

There  was  no  means  of  escape,  and  in  fight, 
even  with  the  odds  so  much  against  him,  lay 
his  only  hope.  Struggling  against  the  feel- 
ing of  panic  that  overpowered  him,  and  shak- 
ing from  head  to  foot,  Seagrave  nerved  him- 
self as  best  he  could  to  meet  the  forthcoming 
attack. 

Now  the  foe  was  on  him,  the  point  of  the 
lance  was  at  his  breast;  he  could  feel  the 
cold  steel  tearing  his  flesh.  With  a  cry  of 
terror  he  sprang  aside,  shut  his  eyes  and  cut 
wildly  at  the  air  as  man  and  horse  swept  by. 
It  was  but  a  short  respite,  for  in  an  instant 
the  Arab  had  wheeled,  and  was  at  him 
again,  with  a  derisive  laugh. 

Unnerved  and  panic-stricken,  Seagrave  fled 
screaming  across  the  desert.  Fear  lent  him 
strength,  but  the  race  was  a  short  one.  Yet, 
short  as  it  was,  he  died  a  hundred  deaths  be- 
fore the  Arab  spear  transfixed  and  pinned 
him  to  the  sand. 

Two  days  after  the  tragedy  in  the  desert 
the  following  appeared  in  an  evening  paper: 

"  The  dead  bodies  of  Captain  Seagrave  and 
Trooper  Lane,  reported  missing  since  the 
battle  of  El-Humull,  have  been  discovered. 
From  the  positions  in  which  they  were  found 
it  is  believed  the  unfortunate  soldiers  were 
overpowered  by  a  party  of  the  enemy  while 
trying  to  make  their  way  back  to  camp,  and 
died  fighting  side  by  side." 
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By  W.   J.   Ghent. 


An  evout  of  greater  political  and  social 
sijiyniticaiico  than  the  re-election  of  Samuel 
iM,  Jones  to  the  mayoralty  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
A])ril  3d,  lias  noj;  occurred  in  recent  times' 
]Mr.  Tones  was  opposed  by  two  strong  par- 
tisan organizations;  l)y  three  of  the  four  daily 
newspaper>^;  by  the  corporation  element  and 
by  the  strict  church  element.  He  ran  inde- 
jiendently,  on  a  platform  strongly  I'adical, 
among  a  constituency  heretofore  conserva- 
tive in  social  opinion  and  holding  firmly  to 
party  lines.  Yet  he  won  by  an  overwhelm- 
ingly majority,  receiving  70  per  cent,  of  the 
votes  cast.  The  figures  (unofficial)  give  Jones 
10,895;  Russell  (Rep.),  4,266;  Bowling  (Dem.), 
3,125. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Jones  was  an  unknown 
quantity  in  politics.  He  had  become  known, 
iiowever,  among  the  wage  earners  as  a 
model  employer,  and  several  of  the  labor 
leaders  had  suggested  him  for  political  pref- 
erment. A  Republican,  he  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  city  convention 
which  convened  in  March,  1897.  A  deadlock 
on  the  mayoralty  nomination  was  ended  by 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Jones.  He  tried  to  de- 
cline, but  was  prevented  by  some  of  his 
friends.  He  finally  acquiesced  and  took  the 
stump  in  his  own  behalf.  The  church  ele- 
ment supported  him,  while  the  saloon  ele- 
ment opposed  him.  He  was  elected  by 
about  500  votes. 

Trouble  began  almost  with  his  inaugura- 
tion. A  Republican  police  commissioner 
elected  at  the  same  time,  joined  by  another 
Republican  police  commissioner,  sought  to 
remove  the  Chief  of  Police  and  to  enforce 
the  ordinances  regarding  Sunday  closing  of 
saloons.  A  motion  made  in  the  Police  Board 
to  close  the  saloons  on"Sunday  was  amended 
to  include  every  form  of  industry  and  com- 
merce conducted  on  that  day,  and  was  car- 
ried. For  three  weeks  drug  stores,  restau 
rants,  news  stands  and  bootblack  stands  were 
shut  tightly.  A  reaction  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Common  Council  promptly 
repealed  every  ordinance  having  to  do  with 
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Sunday  closing,  an  action  which  left  in  force 
as  applying  to  the  saloons  only  a  State  law. 
No  agreement  regarding  the  enforcement  of 
this  law  was  made  between  city,  county  and 
State  officials,  with  the  result  that  the  Chief 
of  Police,  supported  by  the  Mayor,  has  per- 
luitted  open  back  doors  on  Sunday,  provided 
there  was  no  attendant  noise  or  disorder. 
An  orderly  Sunday  has  been  the  result. 
Every  one  who  feels  the  need  of  liquid  in- 
dulgence on  that  day  is  put  on  his  mettle 
not  only  to  keep  the  peace  himself  but  to  see 
that  others  do  so.  The  situation  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  time,  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  when  the  ordinances  on  this  subject 
were  enforced,  with  the  result  that  great 
quantities  of  liquor  and  beer,  sold  during  the 
week,  were  drunk  on  Sunday  in  private 
rooms,  in  clubs  and  on  the  commons,  produc- 
ing an  unexampled  degree  of  drunkenness 
and  disorder.  Tho  tlie  Mayor's  supporters 
regret  an  evasion  of  law,  it  is  felt  by  them 
that  the  withholding  from  the  citizens  of 
Toledo  of  home  rule  on  this  matter  is  more 
blamable  than  an  evasion  attended  with  an 
entire  absence  of  disorder. 

The  attempt  to  remove  the  Chief  of  Police 
proved  equally  disastrous  to  the  two  Repub- 
lican commissioners.  The  charges  brought 
against  him  were  trivial,  and  he  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Mayor  and  the  two  Democratic 
commissioners.  Mayor  Jones  now  began  a 
work  of  considerable  magnitude  and  of  strik- 
ing novelty— that  of  "  humanizing  "  the  po- 
lice department.  The  merit  system  was  in- 
stituted, tho  the  Republican  commissioners 
opposed  it,  and  the  department  ceased  forth- 
with to  be  a  clearing  house  for  the  payment 
of  political  debts.  The  policemen  were  ad- 
dressed by  the  Mayor,  who  urged  upon  them 
an  entirely  new  code  of  action.  Inflated 
records  of  arrests  would  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  recommendations  for  advance- 
ment. Instead,  a  policeman  would  be  judged 
by  his  watchfulness,  his  discretion  and  his 
consideration  for  citizens'  rights.  He  must 
be  guided  by  the  principle  that  it  is  better 
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to  make  it  easy  for  a  citizen  to  do  i"ij?lit  lliaii 
to  j^oad  him  into  doinj;-  wronj»-.  Instead  of 
janntily  lliunii)in.u-  on  tlie  iiead  a  ratlier  frac- 
tionsly  inclined  disturber,  it  Avas  better  to 
lead  liim  home.  The  use  of  ehibs,  except  for 
certain  districts,  was  abolished,  and  canes 
were  substituted.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple 
justice  to  state  that  in  tliis  worlc  the  Mayor 
has  been  faithfully  followed  by  Cliief  of 
Police  Raitz. 

Some  persons  may  criticise  this  policy  as 
tending  to  coudone  offenses,  and  thereby  to 
increase  the  sum  of  disorder.    The  results, 
however,  as  proved  by  the  police  statistics 
and  by  observation,  would  seem  to  show  an 
unexampled  betterment  toward  social  order. 
A  drunken  man  on  the  streets  of  Toledo  is  a 
rare  sight;  still  rarer  is  the  sight  of  a  dis- 
orderly drunkard;  rarer  yet  the  sight  of  po- 
lice outrage  on  a  citizen,  or  of  resistance  to 
an  officer.    During  a  three  weeks'  stay  in  To- 
ledo, in  the  heart  of  the  most  exciting  cam- 
paign the  city  has  ever  known,  the  writer 
neither  saw  nor  heard  of  a  single  instance 
of  any  one  of  these  misdemeanors.    In  1890, 
when  the  city  had  only  about  55  per  cent,  of 
its  present  population,  the  number  of  arrests 
for  misdemeanors  involving  drunkenness,  dis- 
order, indecency  and  intrusion  upon  others' 
rights  was  2,404;  last  year  the  figures  were 
870.    Allowing  for   the   increase   in   popula- 
tion, the  number  should  have  been  4,600.    Ar- 
rests for  felonies  and  crimes  have  also  de- 
creased;   the    number    for    last    year    (779) 
should  have  been,  compared  with  those  for 
the  average  of  the  four  years  1889-1892,  and 
allowing  for  the  increase  of  population,  1,700. 
After   humanizing    the     police     force,    the 
Mayor,    during    his    first    winter    in    office, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
homeless  poor.       A   semi-municipal   lodging 
house  has  been  the  result.    An  arrangement 
was  made  between  the  city  and  the  Humane 
Society  by  which  the  homeless  are  lodged 
and   fed   for  three   days   while   looking   for 
work.    The  Mayor  hopes  to  see  this  institu- 
tion greatly  expanded,  and  to  have  it  become 
a  purely  municipal  function. 

A  municipal  electric  lighting  plant  has  been 
one  of  the  Mayor's  chief  objects.  In  this  he 
has  met  with  much  opposition.  Upon  his  re- 
quest that  the  people  be  permitted  to  vote 
upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  city 


should  erect  a  municipal  plant,  provided  it 
could  be  built  witliout  an  Issue  of  bonds  or 
an  increase  of  taxation,  lh(»  ("ouncil  promptly 
laid  the  matter  on  tlie  table, 

One  determination  of  the  Mayor's  has  been 
that  there  should  be  no  further  grant  of  new, 
or  extension  of  old,  franchises  for  street 
railways.  His  opposition  has  been  effective, 
and  no  such  grant  has  been  made. 

His  radical  social  ideas  and  his  refusal  to 
accede  to  the  demands  of  spoils  hunters 
raised  up  for  him  a  host  of  enemies.  The 
corporations  came  to  look  upon  him  as  dan- 
gerous, and  the  machine  politicians  to  regard 
him  as  a  luiisance.  Tlie  Republican  Central 
Committee  in  February  of  this  year  adopted 
a  plan  for  the  primaries  and  the  convention 
wiiich  put  entire  control  into  the  hands  of 
five  anti-Jones  men.  He,  however,  an- 
nounced himself  a  Republican  candidate, 
styling  himself  a  "  Lincoln  Republican,"  and 
announcing  a  platform  calling  for  a  munic- 
ipal lighting  plant,  municipal  street  rail- 
Avays,  a  shorter  work  day  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  unemployed.  He  was  defeated 
in  the  convention.  The  frauds  practiced  to 
effect  his  defeat  are  conceded  by  two-thirds 
of  the  citizens  of  Toledo. 

He  promptly  announced  himself  an  inde- 
pendent candidate  for  re-election  on  a  plat- 
form more  radical  and  explicit  than  that 
made  to  his  own  party.  He  declared  for  the 
public  ownership  of  all  public  utilities; 
against  the  grant  of  any  new  or  extension  of 
existing  franchises;  against  the  contract  sys- 
tem of  performing  city  work;  for  a  minimum 
wage  for  unskilled  labor  of  $1.50  for  eight 
hours,  and  for  the  employment  of  trades- 
union  members  for  all  skilled  labor.  Herein, 
as  it  always  has  been,  his  professed  principle 
was  the  Golden  Rule. 

The  Republicans  had  nominated  Charles  E. 
Russell,  a  young  real  estate  dealer,  and  the 
Democrats  had  named  Capt.  Patrick  H. 
Dowling,  a  shrewd  old  politician,  who  had 
been  until  recent  years  a  Republican.  The 
Republican  candidate  announced  himself 
squarely  against  municipal  ownership;  the 
Democratic  Candida t(»  made  no  announce- 
ment. 

The  labor  unions  developed  the  earliest  ac- 
tivity. One  after  one  they  adopted,  with  al- 
most  unvarying   unanimity,   resolutions   ap- 
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I)i-()viiip:  Mn.vor  Jones's  cjinflidMo.y.  The  Min 
Isters'  Union  sought  to  got  pledges  from  the 
cnndidntes  ivgnrding  the  Sunday  closing  of 
the  saloons  and  tlie  extirpation  of  houses  of 
ill  fame.  The  Democratic  candidate  was 
non-committal,  while  the  Republican  candi- 
date promised  emphatically  to  close  up 
eyerything  desired.  Mayor  Jones  refused  to 
consider  tlie  saloon  question  an  issue,  and 
declined  absolutely  to  pledge  himself  fur- 
ther than  in  this  sentence:  "  I  have  enforced 
and  shall  continue  to  enforce  all  the  laAV  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  standard  of  existing  public 
sentiment."  The  support  of  the  union  was 
accordingly  thrown  to  Russell,  altho  no  for- 
mal choice  was  made  in  meeting. 

The  character  of  the  political  meetings 
gave  a  strong  indication  of  the  result.  The 
Jones  ward  meetings  were  packed  with  en- 
thusiastic followers,  and  the  Mayor's  appear- 
ance was  always  the  signal  for  an  ovation. 
The  first  general  rally  of  the  Jones  forces, 
held  in  Memorial  Hall,  March  18,  took  place 
under  the  unfavorable  circumstance  of  a 
fierce  rain  storm,  and  yet  the  hall  was  filled, 
twenty-two  hundred  persons  being  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  negro  leaders  had  mostly  declared  for 
Jones,  and  their  flocks  had  followed  them. 
Representative  Germans,  in  number  800, 
met  and  unanimously  endorsed  him.  Straw 
votes  taken  in  the  great  factories  and  work- 
shops indicated  that  he  was  an  almost 
unanimous  choice.  The  saloon  element  had 
also  turned  to  him.  The  employment  of  the 
revivalist,  Sam  P.  Jones,  to  come  to  Toledo 
and  denounce  the  Mayor,  while  faithfully 
and  energetically  performed,  failed  to  shake 
his  support. 

The  great  meeting  of  the  campaign  was 
held  in  the  Armory,  March  30.  A  blinding 
snow  storm  raged  all  day  and  night.  Never- 
theless some  2,000  wage  earners  and  mem- 
bers of  independent  Jones  clubs  paraded  the 
streets  with  bands  and  banners,  and  marched 
through  the  storm  to  the  Armory.  More  than 
6,000  persons  were  present.  Everything 
considered,  it  was  one  of  the  most  marvelous 
demonstrations  that  has  ever  taken  place  in 
a  political  campaign  in  the  United  States. 

The  daily  press  was  divided,  three  papers 
against  Jones  and  one  for  him.  The  opposi- 
tion ^rew  more  hltfex  5ind  abusive  daily.  The 


Mayor's  character  was  ridiculed,  Toledo  was 
declared  to  be  a  nest  of  anarchy  and  dis- 
order; the  rich  were  to  be  robbed  to  support 
the  worthless,  taxes  were  to  advance  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  capital  would  be  fright- 
ened away,  and  pandemonium  and  disaster 
would  jointly  reign  if  the  Mayor  were  re- 
elected. It  was  declared  with  an  almost 
fiendish  insistence  that  the  number  of 
saloons  had  increased  from  GOO  to  840  under 
Mayor  Jones's  incumbency  in  office;  and  tho 
the  Mayor  showed  conclusively  from  the 
books  of  the  CountyAudi tor  that  the  number 
had  really  decreased  from  589  to  581,  the 
statement  was  reiterated  daily  till  the  close 
of  the  campaign. 

On  election  day  all  predictions  were  shown 
to  be  far  from  the  mark.  The  Repubhcans 
and  Democrats  had  been  frantically  claim- 
ing the  election  of  their  candidates.  In 
practically  every  precinct  the  Jones  vote  was 
in  excess  of  the  carefully  made  estimates  of 
the  Mayor's  managers.  The  first  ten  pre- 
cincts making  returns  showed  that  the 
Mayor  had  received  70  per  cent,  of  the  vote, 
and  this  percentage  was  maintained  to  the 
end. 

The  result  is  significant,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  personal  popularity  of  the 
Mayor,  but  from  that  of  the  support  by  so 
many  voters  of  his  radical  social  beliefs. 
That  by  his  keen  sympathy  with  the  unfor- 
tunate, his  large  charity,  his  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  his  integritj'  of  character  he  has 
built  up  a  strong  personal  following  is  con- 
ceded; but  his  marvelous  success  has  a  wider 
meaning.  He  has  preached  the  doctrine  of 
brotherhood  applied  to  existing  conditions: 
he  has  demanded  certain  immediate  reforms 
in  city  government.  But  his  program  is  far- 
ther reaching  than  that  involved  in  these  ex- 
plicit demands.  He  frankly  acknowledges 
the  title  "  Socialist,"  and  would  ultimately 
have  the  city  own  and  operate  every  indus- 
try within  Its  borders.  The  seeds  of  this  doc- 
trine have  already  been  widely  sown— in  To- 
ledo as  elsewhere.  Mayor  Jones  has  quick- 
ened them  into  life,  has  given  to  the  common 
people  a  faith  in  their  realization,  and  has 
forced  an  acceptance  of  such  beliefs  upon 
members  of  the  classes  not  usually  influ- 
enced by  altruistic  considerations.  The 
singular  spectacle  of  men  belonging  to  the 
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most  hardoninji-  and  exploitative  branches  of  eampalj^n  ennie  to  him  as  a  personal  testi- 
commerco  and  indnstry  snpportin^  the  prln-  niony,  independent  of  his  tlieories,  is  not  to 
eiples  of  collective  ownership  is  one  that  a  be  doubted;  but  it  would  be  dittieult  to  map 
stranger  will  see  in  most  striking  objectivity  out  a  progrjim  ol'  muuicip.-ii  activity  so  radi- 
in  Toledo  to-daj'.  That  a  part— and  a  large  cal  that  it  would  not  receive  a  lai-ge  ma- 
part— of  tlie  Mayors  following  in  tlie  recent  jority  from  the  intelligent   voters  of  Toledo. 

New  York  Citv 


The  Situation  in  the   Phihppines 

By  Ramon  Reyes  Lala. 

(It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Lala,  who  has  already  contributed  two  articles  to  The  Independent, 
is  a  native  Filipino  and  was  born  in  Manila.  He  is  now  an  American  citizen,  and  has  just  published  a  book  en- 
titled "  The  Philippine  Islands,"  which  has  been  very  highly  praised.— Ed.  The  Independent.] 


As  there  is  considerable  discussion  in  the 
papers  in  regard  to  tlie  victory  at  Malolos 
and  not  a  little  speculation  as  to  the  possibil 
ity  and  probability  of  further  resistance  by 
Aguinaldo,  T  wish,  as  a  Filipino,  to  add  a 
few  words  on  the  subject. 

Aguinaldo,  it  is  true,  has  been  beaten,  but 
his  defeat  is  not  so  effectual  as  may  appear 
at  the  first  glance.  He  is  still  the  leader,  fu- 
gitive though  he  be,  of  several  thousands  of 
well  armed  natives,  who  may  give  the 
Americans  considerable  trouble — especially 
now  that  the  rainy  season  is  so  close  at 
hand. 

1  cannot  believe,  however,  that  the  Filipino 
Government  is  now  located  at  San  Fernando, 
as  Agoncillo  is  quoted  as  saying;  or  any- 
where else.  The  back  of  the  insurrection  has 
been  effectually  broken,  and  it  is  bound  to 
die,  though  it  may  die  a  lingering  death. 
It  is,  of  course,  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
Americans  that  they  end  the  rebellion  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  a  proper  aprehension 
of  the  circumstances  is  therefore  very  valu- 
able. 

Aguinaldo  can  neither  go  forward  nor 
backward.  He  cannot  fly  to  the  hills  of 
Northern  Luzon,  as  he  pretends;  for  there 
are  the  Aetas,  and  the  fierce  aborigines,  who 
hate  him  and  his  Tagalogs  bitterly.  He  can- 
not go  southward,  for  here  are  the  Visayas; 
and  these  also  are  the  natural  enemies  of 
the  Tagalogs  and  would  therefore  resent 
the  leadership  of  the  arch-rebel.  Indeed  the 
Visayas  have  already  manifested  their  hos- 
tility to  Aguinaldo,  and  if  he  were  once  so 


is  little  doubt  what  his  fate  would  be.  So 
the  Filipino  rebel  is  as  it  were  between  two 
hres.  He  can  neither  advance  nor  retreat. 
It  is  true  that  with  a  few  thousands  of  his 
followers  he  can  lead  his  American  pur- 
suers a  lively  chase,  but  there  can  now  be 
but  one  result,  and  that  is  his  final  defeat 
and  capture,  and  of  this  he  is  well  aware. 

I  believe  he  should  be  hunted  down  at 
once.  Security  in  the  civilized  part  of  Lu- 
zon is  impossible  as  long  as  he  remains  at 
large  to  foment  insurrection.  With  Aguin- 
aldo dead  or  captured  the  rebellion  is  at  an 
end,  for  he  is  the  soul  of  the  revolt,  its  ani- 
mating spirit,  its  brain  and  guiding  hand. 
The  other  generals  are  not  to  be  feared. 
They  have  acquired  their  prestige  and  in- 
fluence through  their  chief,  and  their  repu- 
tation is  but  the  reflected  lustre  of  his  fame. 
When  his  sun  declines  their  stars  will  sink 
into  sudden  night.  Aguinaldo  is  the  man, 
and  he  must  be  taken. 

Aguinaldo  is  a  representative  Tagalog;  he 
is  ambitious,  brave,  able,  and  constructive. 
But  he  does  not  possess  the  esteem  and  the 
confidence  of  the  best  classes  of  my  countrj^- 
men,  who  will  rejoice  at  his  downfall,  for  he 
has  put  into  jeopardy  both  their  lives  and 
their  property.  This  element  also  will  assist 
the  Americans  in  bringing  the  great  rebel  to 
justice.  But  I  apprehend  that  he  is  now 
merely  fighting  for  an  honorable  capitula- 
tion, and  of  this  he  has  by  no  means  proved 
himself  unworthy.  He  would  be  an  impor- 
tant captive  and  would  grace  an  American 
triumph.    If  captured,   he   should   for  some 


unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  their  power  there     years  at  least  he  banished  from  the  Philip- 
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pines,  where  bis  power  over  a  certain  ele- 
ment among  the  natives  is  most  extraordi- 
nary, and  where  lie  would  therefore  be  a 
standing  cause  of  fear  and  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans. 

The  Americans  should  now  at  once  send 
trusted  and  well-known  envoys  to  every 
province  in  the  archipelago— to  interpret  and 
to  warrant  the  recent  proclamation  of  the 
Commission.  For  through  the  machinations 
of  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  through  the  evil 
reports  of  Aguinaldo's  agents,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  credited  with  anything  but  be- 
nevolent intentions,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
looked  upon  with  distrust. 

A  military  fort  should  also  be  established 
in  every  province,  for  a  show  of  force  is  nec- 
esary  to  awe  the  natives  into  amiable  sub- 
mission. When  this  is  done  there  could  be 
but  little  danger  of  the  spread  of  the  rebel- 
lion, which  is  now  practically  centered  in 
Luzon.  And  in  Luzon,  after  a  short  and 
vigorous  campaign,  I  believe  it  is  destined  to 
end. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Aguin- 
aldo  has  made  excellent  use  of  the  material 
at  hand.  In  his  army  were  not  only  the 
Tagalogs,  of  whom  he  was  the  chosen  leader, 
but  also  many  other  tribes,  whom  he  had 
persuaded  to  aid  him  against  the  common 
enemy— the  Americans.  Among  these  were 
the  Igorrotes,  a  fine  race,  of  great  strength, 
who  for  time  immemorial  have  been  the 
traditional  enemies  of  the  Tagalogs,  swoop- 
ing down  from  their  mountain  fastnesses 
for  plunder  and  for  prey. 

These  Igorrotes  occupy  a  considerable  part 
of  Northern  Luzon,  and  have  always  re- 
sented the  various  attempts  on  the  part  of 
both  Spaniard  and  Tagalog  to  subdue  them. 
They  have,  indeed,  not  only  never  professed 
allegiance  to  Spanish  rule,  but  could  never 
be  persuaded  to  abandon  their  heathen  rites 
for  the  purer  forms  of  Christianit3\  About 
1755,  Governor  Arandia  attacked  them  with 
a  force  of  one  thousand  men;  but  the  ex- 
pedition was  signally  unsuccessful.  It  is,  in- 
deed, most  difficult  to  fight  these  fierce  ma- 
rauders in  their  native  haunts.  These  Igor- 
rotes, it  will  be  remembered,  in  one  of  the 
first  battles  formed  the  van  of  Aguinaldo's 
army,  where  they  fatuously  opposed  the 
American  Gatling  guns  with  their  bows  and 


arrows.  How  ihc  astute  Aguinaldo  lured 
them  into  his  service  I  haven't  the  remotest 
idea;  however,  one  battle  was  enough;  and 
they  may  hereafter  1x3  considered  among  his 
enemies— though  it  will  take  long  and  diplo- 
matic handling  to  make  them  the  friends  of 
the  Americans. 

The  Igorrote-Chinas,  a  tribe  of  mixed  Igor- 
rote  and  Chinese  blood,  with  the  fierceness 
of  the  former  and  the  shrewdness  of  the 
latter,  were  also  in  the  insurgent  ranks- 
lured  doubtless  by  the  hope  of  a  reward  that 
they  will  never  obtain. 

With  the  insurgent  chief  were  also  a  few 
of  the  Tinguines,  that  cruel  race  from  El 
Abra.  This  tribe  is  distinguished  by  a  grace- 
ful body,  fine  aquiline  nose,  a  tuft  of  hair 
in  the  style  of  the  Japanese,  and  exceptional 
intelligence.  They  are  all  heathen,  but  are 
monogamists.  They  tattoo  their  bodies  and 
blacken  their  teeth.  Their  weapons  are  the 
knife  and  lance,  which  they  use  most  ef- 
fectively. Upon  this  tribe,  as  well  as  upon 
the  Igorrotes,  Aguinaldo  cannot,  however, 
depend  for  support.  They  have  much  rea- 
son to  hate  him;  they  have  none  to  love 
liim. 

In  addition  to  the  tribes  already  men- 
tioned were  also  a  few  Negritos— aborigines 
of  African  origin— and  the  Gaddanes,  a  splen- 
did warlike  race  in  Northern  Luzon.  The 
Gaddanes  are  great  scalp  hunters,  and  when 
the  fire-tree  is  in  bloom  it  is  the  custom  for 
the  young  men  of  the  village  to  go  scalp 
hunting.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
trophies  has  been  obtained  the  youth  re- 
turns and  lays  them  proudly  at  the  feet  of 
his  intended,  who  cannot  but  reward  such 
prowess  with  the  bestowal  of  her  hand. 

Of  the  warlike  Itavis  there  were  probably 
also  a  few  among  the  insurgent  forces;  but 
all  of  these  savage  tribes  together  could 
have  formed  but  a  very  small  part  of  his 
army- and  to-day,  in  the  face  of  his  defeat, 
they  are  surely  not  to  be  depended  upon, 
now  that  they  have  discovered  that  they 
have  nothing  to  gain  by  opposing  the  hated 
foreigner. 

As  the Visayas,  furthermore,  have  from  the 
very  beginning  shown  little  desire  to  combine 
with  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Tagalogs, 
it  is  plain  that  Aguinaldo's  only  hope  is  to 
retain  the  loyalty  of  his  own  tribe,  and  this, 
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according  to  all  accounts,  is  decreasing  day 
bj'  day.  The  outcome  is  therefore  not  a 
matter  of  mere  conjecture. 

Aguinaldo,  however,  migiit  still  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  have  retained  the  devotion 
of  his  followers  had  he  been  less  tyrannical 
and  arbitrary'  in  his  mc^thods.  If  it  is  true 
that  he  ordered  General  Legarda  to  be  be- 
headed because  that  able  soldier  counseled 
surrender  to  the  invincible  Americans,  he 
made  a  fatal  mistal^ts  for  Legarda.  was  a 
man  loved  and  adniii'ed  in  all  parts  of  Luzon 
—a  man  of  known  integrity  and  of  much 
force  of  character.  Such  severity  doubtless 
cost  the  Filipino  chief  thousands  of  follow- 
ers and  made  many  his  enemies  who  had 
been  his  warmest  friends.  Others  of  promi- 
nence, I  understand,  were  also  summarily 
dealt  with,  and  in  the  light  of  these  facts 
the  recent  defection  in  Aguinaldo's  ranks  is 
not  at  all  surprising. 

I  have  ahvays  said  that  my  countrymen 
were  not  yet  ready  for  self-government,  be- 
cause of  the  intense  hatred  between  the  dif- 
ferent tribes,  and  because  of  the  bitter  rival- 
ry among  their  leaders.  This  has  lately  been 
shown  by  the  attitude  of  the  insurgent 
chiefs  toward  one  another.  There  are  now 
at  least  three  different  leaders  among  the 
rebels,  Aguinaldo,  Pio  del  Pilar  and  Antonio 
Luna.  All  of  these  hate  each  other  as  much 
as  they  hate  the  Americans,  Each  claims 
to  be  the  only  and  original  patriot,  and  each 
will  fail  to  be  even  impressive. 

Luna,  as  well  as  Aguinaldo,  has  been 
spreading  false  impressions  concerning  the 
Yankees,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  he  has 
considerable  following.  This,  I  am  con- 
vinced, will  melt  away  when  the  recent 
proclamation  shall  be  explained  and  inter- 
preted in  the  interior. 

It  is  thus  plain  tliat  the  insurrection  is 
practically  at  an  end,  and  the  Government 
at  Washington  should  therefore  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  carry  into  effect,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  many  excellent  measures  of  the  proc- 
lamation, 

I  have  seen  this  si)lendid  document  criti- 
cised by  some  of  the  papers;  but  I  really 
cannot  see  what  better  could  be  done  to  in- 
spire the  natives  with  confidence  in  and  re- 
spect for  the  Americans,  As  I  have  already 
yaid,   great  care  shoulU   be  taken   that  tbis 


proclamation  be  explained  in  every  hamlet 
in  the  islands,  so  that  every  native  shall 
hear  the  good  news.  Many  of  the  good 
things  promised  will.  I  believe,  eventually 
come  to  pass;  but  ere  this  can  be  many  dan- 
gers will  have  to  be  avoided. 

The  crying  need  of  the  colony  is  a  pure 
judiciary,  and  I  ho])e  that  the  President  will 
see  that  this  is  established  without  delay.  I 
agree  with  the  members  of  the  Commission 
that  the  home  Government  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  in  the  hands  of  natives. 
Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  among  these 
are  not  men  tried  and  true— men  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement;  men  of  means  and  af- 
fairs. 

We  need,  and  shall  need  for  many  years 
to  come,  the  supervision  of  America;  but  I 
believe  that  every  detail  of  the  internal  gov- 
ernment should  be,  and  can  be,  adminis- 
tered by  natives. 

The  people  of  the  colonj'^  are  almost  all 
Roman  Catholics,  and  they  should,  of 
course,  be  allowed  such  religious  freedom  as. 
befits  the  dignity  of  republican  institutions. 

All  taxes  levied  in  the  islands  should  be 
there  expended,  and  the  reference  to  this 
will  fill  every  Filipino  with  joj';  for  Spain 
has  for  centuries  taxed  the  colony  for  her 
own  benefit  only.  No  better  provision  for 
the  future  of  the  colony  could  be  made  than 
a  good  system  of  elementary  schools;  so 
that  the  rising  generation  of  Filipinos  may 
be  educated  up  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
duties,  the  privileges  and  the  responsibili- 
ties of  American  citizenship.  At  present, 
however,  except  in  the  universities  and  in 
the  higher  schools,  I  believe  that  only  native 
teachers  should  be  employed. 

The  Americans  do  not  yet  apprehend  the 
peculiarities  of  the  complex  native  character. 

A  high  road  should  also  be  constructed 
through  every  province  and  through  every 
island.  At  present  most  of  these  arteries  of 
commerce  are  impassable,  and  business  stag- 
nation is  the  result.  With  a  good  sj'stem  of 
roads,  and  two  or  three  more  railroads,  the 
commerce  of  the  colony  would  soon  be  in- 
creased ten-fold. 

I  am  a  little  afraid,  however,  of  the  n^fer- 
ence  to  civil  service  in  the  Philippines;  for 
Jiere  in  the  United  States  we  are  yet  so  far 
away   from   this   divine   consummation— tbo 
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we  have  been  working  for  it  so  long— that  I 
could  not  expect  it  to  worlc  in  Luzon  for  a 
century.  However,  it  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  believe  tliat  the  Philippine  Commission 
sliould  be  made  permanent,  and  that  it 
should  act  as  a  sort  of  advisory  committee 
to  the  I*resident  of  the  United  States.  A 
General  Assembly  of  representatives  from 
every  province  should  also  be  called  at  Ma- 
nila, and  these  might  formulate  domestic 
laws,  or  suggest  candidates  for  the  most  im- 
portant positions  in  the  colony.  Tho  there 
is  much  in  the  archipelago  that  offers  itself 
for  American  exploitation,  I  hope  that  this 
will  never  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  na- 
tives, who  would,  of  course,  be  at  the  mercy 
of  shrewd  speculators. 

Surely  a  more  benevolent  manifesto  was 
never  issued  by  a  conquering  and  supreme 
power  to  a  weaker  and  conquered  one.    It 


will  do  much,  I  feel  sure,  to  put  my  country- 
men in  a  receptive  mood.  They  wait,  there- 
fore, to  be  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  these 
magnificent  declarations.  And  all  haste 
should  be  employed  to  make  good  at  least 
part  of  these  splendid  promises.  For  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Filipinos  have 
for  centuries  been  fed  on  Spanish  promises- 
promises  that  never  saw  fulfilment.  A  dila- 
tory policy  is  therefore  to  be  avoided;  for 
now,  when  expectation  is  tense,  a  policy  of 
quick  action  should  be  instituted. 

I  believe  that  a  policy  of  kindness  toward 
the  Filipinos  is  the  one  to  adopt,  but  it  must 
also  be  the  kindness  of  firmness.  My  coun- 
trymen are  as  yet  but  children.  They  have 
much  to  learn.  It  is  America's  mission  and 
the  Filipino's  opportunity,  and  that  both  will 
profit  by  the  union  that  now  seems  so  as- 
sured, I  am  already  persuaded. 

New  York  City. 


Con  Amore. 

By  Louise  Dunham  Goldsberry. 


Cry  me  not,  then,  forgotten, 

O   sweet  Fame, 
If  in  one  faithful  heart 

Is  writ  my  name ! 

Forgotten,  I,  who  lie  with  smiling  lips 

Under  the  grass, 
List'ning  the  music  in  the  steps 

Where  lovers  pass? 

Not  I  forgot — if  but  one  tarrying 

With  bated  breath, 
Wonders,  perchance,  who  keepeth  here 

Converse  with  death  ; 

Or  e'en  a  tear's  silent  caress  may  fall 

Where  daisies  blow, 
And  cleaving  thoughts  by  me  lie  close  and  warm 

As  lifeward  go 


The  straying  feet  of  lovers,  loitering 

In  death's  still  lanes, 
Reading  the  years  of  other  maids  and  men 

On  graveyard  fanes. 

So  long  as  love  is  love  and  eye  of  man 

Makes  sun  for  maid  ; 
She  in  love's  love  shall  be  remembered 

Who  here  is  laid, 

Altho  unknown — save  to  some  faithful  heart- 

Her  laughters  sound, 
And  tolls  her  name  on  bell  of  every  flower 

That  bursts  the  ground; 

Nor  e'er  forgotten,  while  one  heart  alone 

Echoes  her  name ; 
Only  for  that,  keeps  she  with  all  earth  part 

In  love  and  fame ! 
Washington,  D.  C. 


LITERATURE. 


The  Life  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton/* 

Next  to  President  Lincoln  himself  there  is 
no  other  American  to  whom  the  restored 
Union  owes  a  deeper  debt  of  gratitude  than 
to  his  War  Secretary,  Edwin  McMasters 
Stanton.  From  December,  18G0,  when  he 
went  into  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet,  until  he 
voluntarily  retired  from  his  post,  under 
President  Johnson,  in  18G8,  the  conflicting 
passions  of  the  war  seethed  and  boiled 
around  him,  and  its  dire  responsibilities 
weighed  on  him  more  than  on  any  other  man 
in  the  country.  To  him  as  Attorney-General 
and  to  Judge  Holt  as  Secretary  of  War  the 
loyal  North  had  turned  in  the  last  feeble 
days  of  Mr.  Buchanan  as  their  sole,  and 
as  it  proved  suflicient,  ground  of  hope  that 
all  would  not  be  lost  before  a  new  and  bet- 
ter Administration  could  be  installed  at 
Washington. 

Nine  months  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugu- 
ration Mr.  Stanton  was  carried  by  some- 
thing like  a  wave  of  popular  nomination  into 
the  place  vacated  by  Mr.  Cameron  as  Sec- 
retary of  W^ar.  From  that  moment  he  was 
not  only,  next  to  the  President,  the  most  in- 
fluential and  powerful  man  in  the  country, 
but,  far  beyond  him,  the  one  on  whom  all 
rebeldom  poured  its  wrath,  its  hatred  and 
its  scorn,  while  the  half-hearted  tories  of 
the  North  singled  him  out  for  their  abuse 
and  loaded  him  with  responsibility  for  the 
slow  progress  and  awful  sacrifices  of  the 
war. 

Amid  all  Stanton  pursued  a  course  which, 
as  contemplated  from  the  cool  distance  of 
thirty  years  and  more,  shows  him  to  have 
had  heroic  elements  in  his  mold  and  to  have 
been  built  upon  a  model  of  very  great 
strength  and  capacity.  We  have  only  to 
compare  our  recent  experiences  of  war  ad- 
ministration with  those  of  1862-68  to  see  at 
a  glance  what  we  owe  as  a  nation  to  Stan- 


•  LiFw  AND  Public  Sbevices  of  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  np  George  C.  Oorham.  With  Por- 
traits, Maps  and  Facsimiles  of  Important  Letters. 
In  two  volumes.  8vo,  pp.  450  and  502.  Hough- 
ton. Mifflin  &  Co.,  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge, 
1899.     $G.OO. 


ton's  incorruptible  integrity,  to  his  energy, 
determination,  blunt  devotion  and  ability  to 
comprehend  the  task  he  had  on  hand  and 
what  it  would  cost  to  achieve  it. 

He  was  himself  the  victim  of  his  own  de- 
votion. He  retired  in  1868  with  his  iron 
constitution  shattered  by  the  tremendous 
labors  and  burdens  of  the  War  Department, 
a  poor  man  returning  to  his  profession  to 
win  his  living.  December  20th,  1869,  he 
was  nominated  by  General  Grant  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  confirmed 
by  acclamation  in  the  Senate.  The  news 
reached  him  on  his  dying  bed.  Four  days 
later  he  died  without  having  been  inducted 
into  his  new  oflice,  and  five  days  after  he  had 
passed  his  fifty-fifth  birthday. 

The  eight  years  of  his  life  which  went  to 
the  service  of  his  country  are  those  which 
render  the  Life  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  one  of 
imperishable  interest  and  importance.  His 
biographer  has  not  given  him  a  page  too 
much.  He  has  recognized  truly  the  over- 
shadowing importance  of  Stanton's  public 
as  compared  with  his  private  life,  and  re- 
duced this  part  of  his  two  volumes  to  eighty 
pages— a  very  interesting  eighty  pages,  how- 
ever, which  in  eleven  brief  chapters  show 
the  good  Quaker  ancestry  of  the  boy,  the 
sturdy  simplicity  in  which  he  was  reared, 
the  deep  Christian  foundations  of  the  young 
man's  character,  his  great  personal  inde- 
pendence, and  the  splendid  position  he  was 
achieving  as  a  lawyer. 

The  secession  winter  of  1860-61  was  full  of 
new  destiny  for  Mr.  Stanton,  and  begins  the 
real  history  which  Mr.  Gorham  has  under- 
taken to  write  in  these  volumes.  It  is  a  work 
which  gives  us  the  history  of  the  war,  not  in 
its  battles  and  campaigns,  but  by  disclosing 
the  inner  plans,  the  political  and  military 
conceptions,  and  the  political  objects  which 
lay  back  of  all  the  campaigns  and  on  which 
they  were  founded. 

In  presenting  this  history  Mr.  Gorham  has 
been  guided  for  his  main  point  by  his  very 
just  desire  to  place  all  in  right  relations  to 
Mr.  Stanton.    He  does  not  write  as  the  critic 
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who  is  lo  sit  in  jndj^niont  on  the  Secretary, 
nor  as  the  indiffcront  historian  before  whom 
all  aclors  on  the  static  move  in  the  same  one 
relation.  He  is  Mr.  Stanton's  bioj^rapher, 
and  it  is  no  more  Mimm  jnst  that  in  his 
pages  shonld  be  found  the  fullest  reply  to 
the  strictures  and  criticisms  for  Avhich,  iu 
all  dej^rees  of  severity  and  importance,  so 
much  occasion  has  been  found  in  Mr.  Stan- 
ton's career. 

It  is  quite  impossible  in  a  restricted  notice 
like  this  to  discuss  the  numerous  points, 
even  of  greatest  importance,  which  come  up 
iu  tliese  volumes;  such  as  the  part  which 
Mr.  Stanton  acted  in  holding  the  War  De- 
partment against  President  Johnson,  the  im- 
peachment trial,  Mr.  Stanton's  unfortunate 
falling  out  with  General  Sherman,  his  rela- 
tions with  General  McClellan,  or  the  suspen- 
sion of  habeas  corpus. 

On  all  these  points  Ave  have  in  these  vol- 
umes the  view  from  whicli  Mr.  Stanton  act- 
ed. Mr.  Hopes,  in  his  second  volume  on  the 
war,  criticises  with  mucli  severity  what  he 
describes  as  Mr.  Stanton's  interference  with 
McClellan  in  holding  back  McDowell  for  the 
defense  of  Washington.  This  criticism  is 
based  wholly  on  the  military  requirements 
of  the  situation.  Mr.  Gorliam  places  the 
matter  in  the  much  broader  light  of  the  po- 
litical as  well  as  the  military  situation,  and. 
in  its  relation  to  General  JNIcClellan's  consti- 
tutional genius  for  postponing  the  issue.  He 
has  little  patience  with  General  McClellan, 
and  in  all  this  trying  history,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  Mr.  Stanton's  relations  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  recalls  vividly  the  passion  of 
the  time  and  aims  to  present  the  situation 
exactly  as  it  lay  before  Mr.  Stanton  and  the 
loyal  and  much  suffering  men  who  were  de- 
termined not  to  lose  the  fruits  of  the 
struggle  which  had  cost  the  country  so  dear. 

Mr.  Gorham  is  perhaps  too  much  absorbed 
in  the  liistory,  its  details  and  moot  points,  tO' 
have  given  us  as  much  as  we  should  like  of 
personal  portraiture.  Yet  some  of  the  most 
interesting  points  in  the  two  volumes  have 
this  character,  as,  for  example,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton's change  of  feeling  toward  Mr.  Lincoln, 
He  began  life  by  breaking  away  from  the 
Whig  antecedents  of  his  family  and  becom- 
ing a  Jacksonian.  His  experience  in  Mr. 
Buchanan's  Cabinet  was  not  only  a  revela- 


tion to  Die  f-oimtry  of  tlie  man  needed  for 
tlic  trying  times  to  come;  it  was  quite;  as 
ninch  liic  tr:iining  and  discipline  of  that 
ni.-in.  When  [.incoln  l)egan  his  Administra- 
tion Stant(»ii  (lid  not  ie;illy  know  him  altho 
lie  li;i(l  met  jiim  once,  did  not  Ix'lieve  in 
liis  policy,  and  even  criticised  with  severity 
tlie  opening  of  his  Administration.  But 
nothing  in  the  book  is  more  interesting  or 
more  creditable  to  Mr.  Stanton  than  the  rec- 
ord of  his  change  of  mind  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  the  splendid  co-operation  he  rendered 
him. 

The  book  is  true  to  its  subject  in  its  blunt, 
uncompromising  honesty.  It  will  win  favor 
and  provoke  criticism,  just  as  Mr.  Stanton 
did  himself;  and  all  this  will  constitute  per- 
haps its  very  strongest  claim  on  the  respect 
and  interest  of  the  public.  General  McClel- 
lan has  written  his  "  Own  Story."  Judge 
Black  has  given  us  his  Life  of  Buchanan. 
General  Sherman  and  General  Grant  have 
published  their  memoirs,  and  the  Life  of 
Lincoln  has  been  essayed  by  many  who 
knew  him  well.  We  have  waited  long  for 
this  Life  of  Stanton,  and  we  are  not  disap- 
pointed. It  is  not  a  judicial  work,  but  it  is 
a  true  portraiture  which  recalls  the  man, 
the  times  of  trial  he  wrought  in,  the  work 
he  did,  and  gives  us  a  new  sense  of  our  debt 
to  the  great  and  true  men  to  whom  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Republic  fell  in  the  crisis  of  its 
history. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll 
(Rev.  C.  L.  Dodgson).    By  Stuart  Body  son 
ColUngicooiL     Illustrated.     (The    Century 
Co.    $2.50.) 
The    pure    and    purifying    influence    of    a 
sweet  genius  is  irradiated  from  this  beauti- 
ful book.    Rarely,  indeed,  do  we  find  a  biog- 
raphy  informed   with    such    distinguishing 
elements.       Lewis   Carroll,   for  that   is  the 
name    by    which    Rev.    Charles    Lutwidge 
Dodgson  was  known  the  world  over,  was  a 
man  singularly  endowed.    Altho  most  cele- 
brated on  account  of  his  books  for  children, 
and  especially  popular  as  the  author  of  many 
grotesquely    amusing    rimes,  he  had  his  se- 
rious labors  in  the  hard,  dry  field  of  science, 
notably  mathematical.    But   this    biography 
places    before    us  a    charming    persanality 
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which  rises  abovt'  the  works  that  have  en- 
deared Lewis  Cnrroll  to  us,  and  we  make  a 
new  ae(iuaiut;iiu'e.  MMie  man  takes  hold  of 
us  with  a  gentle,  yet  foreil)le  grip.  It  is  as 
if  he  walked  and  talked  with  us  wisely, 
genially,  helpfully. 

A  book  like  this  is  not  to  be  picked  to 
pieces  and  patched  into  a  review.  It  must 
be  read.  The  letters  and  epistolatory  ex- 
cerpts forming  a  considerable  part  of  the 
text  have  been  selected  with  good  judgment, 
:and  the  biographical  story  by  Mr.  C'olling- 
wood  runs  along  easily,  as  did  the  subject's 
life-current.  Lewis  Carroll's  associations 
were  with  most  distinguished  people  in  liter- 
ary and  educational  circles,  so  that  in  read- 
ing his  life  we  feel  the  best  currents  of  re- 
cent English  aspiration  and  the  finest  thrills 
of  moral  and  religious  as  well  as  artistic  im- 
pulse. The  delicious  humor  of  the  man  came 
directly  up  out  of  a  rich  and  ripe  moral  na- 
ture. His  letters  are  vibrant  with  ever- 
changing  currents  of  merriment,  never  bois- 
terous, alwaj's  effective. 

By  nature  and  training  LcAvis  Carroll  was 
a  conservative.  He  had  some  good  things 
to  say  in  behalf  of  established  principles  of 
education,  taking  a  tirm  stand  for  breadth 
of  study,  as  against  specialism,  going  too 
far,  perhaps,  at  some  points. 

"As  a  general  principle,"  he  writes  in  a 
long  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette, "  I  do  not  think  that  the  exclusive  study 
of  any  one  subject  is  really  education;  and 
my  experience  as  a  teacher  has  shown  me 
that  even  a  considerable  proficiency  in  nat- 
ural science,  taken  alone,  is  so  far  from  prov- 
ing a  high  degree  of  cultivation  and  great 
natural  ability  that  it  is  fully  compatible 
with  general  ignorance  and  intellect  quite 
below  par.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  seek  to 
rouse  an  interest,  beyond  the  limits  of  Ox- 
ford, in  preserving  classics  as  an  essential 
feature  of  a  university  education." 

He  was  an  artist  to  the  extent  that  great 
artistic  desire  and  considerable  study  and 
practice  could  overcome  lack  of  early  sys- 
tematic training.  He  sketched  a  little.  "  In 
the  next  life  I  do  hope,"  he  says,  "  wp  shall 
noi  only  see  lovely  forms,  such  as  tliis  world 
does  not  contain,  but  also  be  able  to  draw 
them."    His    Knowledge   of   art   was   sound. 


and  the  artists  Mho  made  illustrations  for 
his  lK»()ks   r<'spe('t<Ml   his  criticism. 

'•  1  want  you."  in-  wrote  to  Miss  E.  (Jer- 
trudc  Tlionisoii.  who  w.is  engaged  for  some 
of  liis  work,  "  to  do  my  fairy  drawings  from 
life.  They  would  be  very  pretty,  no  doubt, 
done  out  of  your  own  head,  but  they  will  be 
ten  times  as  valuable  if  done  from  life." 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  from  pho- 
tographs and  drawings  by  licwis  (Carroll  and 
others.  Among  the  many  portraits,  besides 
those  of  Lewis  Carroll  at  various  ages,  are 
photographs  of  Tennyson,  George  Macdon- 
ald,  Sir  John  Tenniel,  John  Ruskin,  the  Ros- 
settis,  Holman  Hunt,  Sir  .John  [Nlillais,  Canon 
Liddon,  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  and  Professor 
P'araday.    Indeed,  the  book  is  one  to  prize. 


Ti-.E  Age  of  tue  Maccabees.  With  Special 
Refernirc  to  the  Relii/ioiis  TAterature  of  the 
Period.  By  A.  IV.  Stream',  D.I).  (E.  &  J.  B. 
Young,  New  York.    .1^2.50.) 

Cjiapters  on  .Iewish  Literature.  By 
Israel  MiraJiams.  (Jewish  Publication  Society. 
Philadelpliin.    .^1.2:).) 

The  IIistouy  of  Yiddish  Literature  in 
The  Xixeteextii  Cfxtury.  By  Leo  Wiener. 
(Tliarles  Scril)iier's  Sons.  New  York.    ^2.00.) 

These  three  volumes  cover  successive 
periods  in  the  history  of  Jewish  literature. 
The  first,  by  a  Christian  scholar,  attempts  to 
give  rather  a  consi)ectus  than  a  criticism  of 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  But  this  must  introduce  very 
vext  questions  of  date  and  authorship  of 
such  canonical  books  as  Daniel,  Ecclesiastes 
and  the  so-called  Maccabean  Psalms,  as  well 
as  a  considerable  Apocryphal  literature.  Dr. 
Streane  is  no  polemic,  and  he  hold  his  bal- 
ances so  that  they  shall  incline  neither  way 
by  any  confessed  superior  weight  of  evi- 
dence. One  can  hardly  tell  whether  he  be- 
lieves that  the  Book  of  Daniid  is,  in  its 
main  portion,  Persian  or  Maccabean.  As  an 
epitome  of  history  and  a  record  of  the  fresh 
and  eager  gnomic,  historical  and  apocalyptic 
literary  renascence  of  the  period  from 
JudcTQUS  Maccabeus  to  Herod,  this  volume  is 
of  much  value. 

Where  Dr.  Streane  leaves  the  Jewish  liter- 
ature Mr.  Abrahams  takes  it  up  in  his  com- 
pact little  volume,  which  covers  the  period 
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from  .Iosoi)lnis  to  Moses  Mcndc'lssohu.  The 
period  ol'  the  Dlspersiou  is  fur  from  barreu, 
as  it  iucliules  the  Mishna,  the  Talmuds,  the 
Midrasli,  the  scliolars  of  the  Spanisli  era,  Ibii 
(Jebirol,  Ibii  Ezra,  Kimelii,  Kashi  and 
Maimonides.  The  Kabbala  comes  iu  this 
period,  and  tlie  travelers  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
and  Petachiah,  the  pliilosoplier  Abarbanel, 
after  wliom  comes  the  flowering  of  Amster- 
dam Jndaism,  with  Spinoza  and  Luzzatto, 
and  then  the  great  German  Mendelssohn, 
who  was  the  father  of  new  schools  of  Jewish 
literature  not  covered  by  this  handbook. 

A  more  laborious  work,  because  in  the  na- 
ture of  research  rather  than  of  compilation, 
is  Wiener's  History  of  Yiddish  Literature, 
which  follows  chronologically  after  Mendels- 
sohn, but  treats  only  of  the  least  ambitious 
and  self-conscious  department  of  the  Jewish 
literature  of  this  century,  that  which  grew 
up  among  the  Jews,  mainly  of  Russia,  whose 
center  is  at  Wilna,  and  whose  language  is  a 
very  corrupt  German.  Mr.  Wiener  has  gath- 
ered in  l^ondon,  Germany  and  Russia  an  ex- 
traordinary collection  of  these  Yiddish  pub- 
lications for  Harvard  College,  and  a  selection 
of  the  titles  are  given  in  an  appendix.  Some 
250  pages  are  given  to  a  history  of  this 
literature,  and  a  hundred  pages  to  specimens 
of  it,  transliterated  from  Hebrew  to  English 
script,  and  accompanied  by  an  English  trans- 
lation. The  texts  are  decidedly  interesting, 
showing  rude  humor  and  pathos,  and  the 
language  very  peculiar,  full  of  words  which 
no  mere  German  scholar  could  understand. 
This  literature  flourishes  in  this  country, 
where  a  number  of  Yiddish  papers  are  pub- 
lished, and  we  printed  not  long  ago  a  story 
written  in  Yiddish  by  a  New  York  Jew  and 
translated  for  us.  But  it  must  be  understood 
that  Yiddish  supplies  only  the  unclassic 
patois  literature  of  the  Jews,  and  mainly 
those  of  the  poorer  sort,  the  pedlers  and 
the  sweatshop  workers.  Their  classic  liter- 
ature, apart  from  the  English,  German,  etc., 
which  merges  with  that  of  their  respective 
countries,  is  iu  old  Hebrew,  the  writings  of 
the  Maskilim  of  this  century,  whose  work 
has  been  so  interestingly  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  readers  by  the  late  Henry 
Gereoni. 

ExTEMPOKANEOus    Obatory.      For  Profes- 


sionnl  and  Amateur  Speakers.  By  James  M. 
liitchley,  LL.D.  (Eaton  ^  Mains.  $2.00.)  This 
book  is  vitalized  and  brightened  from  end  to 
end  by  the  spirit  and  experience  which  the 
author  has  contrived  to  work  into  it.  The 
theme  is  one  of  high  importance  and  recog- 
nized as  such;  but  it  is  also  one  which  has 
been  enormously  overworked  and  overloaded 
with  perfunctory  technicalities  and  a  Dun- 
dreary proverbial  philosophy.  This  is  exact- 
ly what  Dr.  Buckley's  book  is  not.  What- 
ever defects  it  may  have  it  is  neither  dull, 
unpractical  nor  technical.  The  stream  of 
personal  recollections  and  experiences  is  too 
full  and  rich  for  that.  The  reader  will  be 
sure  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  an  author  who 
knows  every  good  speaker  and  preacher  now 
alive,  and  is  chock  full  of  knowledge  about 
all  the  others,  and  never  fails  to  turn  up 
with  a  personal  illustration  for  all  his  points. 
A  certain  reassuring  autobiographic  tone 
runs  through  the  book  which  gives  the  read- 
er confidence  that  the  author  is  on  the  solid 
ground  of  his  own  experiences  and  that  the 
reader  is  being  conducted  through  something 
like  a  confidential  disclosure  of  the  methods 
by  which  one  very  distinguished  master  in 
extempore  speech  acquired  his  art.  The 
practical  aim  of  the  book  is  impressed  on  it 
from  the  beginning  and  outweighs  the  scien- 
tific, both  in  the  plan  and  its  development. 
Yet  we  can  think  of  no  manual  on  the  art  of 
extempore  speech  which  is  charged  with 
more  usefulness  and  in  so  manj^  different  di- 
rections. It  is  a  first-rate  manual  for  young 
preachers,  and  old  ones,  too,  provided  they 
are  not  too  old  to  learn.  It  is  just  as  useful 
for  a  lawyer  or  any  public  speaker,  and 
many  of  the  very  best  things  we  have  found 
in  the  book  have  their  first  and  foremost  ap- 
plication to  the  art  of  speech  as  it  is  prac- 
ticed in  refined  social  life.  The  chapters  on 
"  General  Preparation,"  "  Uses  of  Lan- 
guage," "  Words  and  Their  Proper  Use," 
"  Enriching  the  Vocabulary,"  "  General 
Preparation  of  Thought,"  "  Preliminary 
Physical  Preparation,"  "'  Pitch  and  Tones," 
or  almost  any  other  chapter  in  the  forty- 
three,  illustrate  the  author's  good  Judgment 
and  his  remarkable  capacity  for  close  and 
accurate  observation.  Without  giving  his 
book  the  character  of  a  scientific  manual.  Dr. 
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Buckley  has  made  free  use  of  every  scleutlflc 
discussion  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  col- 
lected at  the  points  of  need  a  large  amount 
of  useful  and  intelligent  information  in  tliose 
technical  points  which  come  into  the  circle 
of  the  student's  needs.  In  the  critical  way 
of  opening  a  student's  eyes  to  his  faults  and 
indicating  ways  of  correcting  them  the  book 
must  be  extremely  useful.  It  is  written  with 
a  high  ideal  in  view,  is  definite,  rigorous  in 
what  it  calls  for  and  the  discipline  it  im- 
poses, and  stands  on  a  good  basis  of  author- 
ity. The  author's  fund  of  anecdote  and  illus- 
tration is  inexhaustible  and  has  the  merit  of 
helping  on  the  point  and  impression  of  the 
manual.  There  are  minor  and  technical 
points  at  which  improvement  or  even  correc- 
tion might  be  suggested,  but  as  a  whole  the 
book  SAvings  out  on  a  fresh  and  original 
path  of  its  own,  is  full  of  good  and  helpful 
things,  and,  as  we  have  said  above,  is  useful 
in  more  ways  and  in  response  to  more  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  need  than  any  manual  of  the 
kind  recently  published. 

Excavations  at  Jerusalem,  1894-1897. 
B.IJ  Frederick  Jones  Bliss.  Plans  and  Illustra- 
tions hu  A.  C.  Dickie.  (Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  London.  $2.75.)  This  volume  is  the 
next  in  the  series  to  the  same  author's  "  A 
Mound  of  Many  Cities,"  in  w^hich,  as  Ex- 
plorer to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  he 
told  the  story  of  the  excavations  made  at 
Tel-el-Hesy,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Lachish,  where  Dr.  Bliss  found  the 
only  cuneiform  tablet  ever  found  in  Pales- 
tine, the  only  written  record  yet  discovered 
of  the  days  before  Moses.  Perhaps  Dr.  Bliss 
did  not  quite  like  to  turn  from  the  easier  and 
quite  as  hopeful  excavation  of  the  accessible 
mounds  in  Palestine  to  the  subterranean  ex- 
ploration of  Jerusalem  and  the  tracing,  like 
a  mole,  of  its  buried  walls.  But  he  took  up 
the  work  with  courage  and  skill,  and  this 
volume  tells  all  the  wealth  of  the  story,  with 
an  abundance  of  plans  and  diagrams,  show- 
ing where  the  successive  walls  were  found 
to  run.  Dr.  Bliss  is  not  a  theorist.  He  does 
not  care  to  prophesy  what  will  be  found,  but 
chooses  rather  to  report  actual  facts  ob- 
served, with  their  obvious  deductions.  Pos- 
sibly when  he  has  gained  the  age  of  Major- 
General  Warren    or    of    M.    Clernjont-Gan- 


neau  he  will  do  more  conjecturing.  In 
this  worlv  there  is  a  great  deal  that  de- 
pends on  good  luck.  A  shaft  may  discover 
nothing,  or  it  may  lead  to  the  great  good  for- 
tune which  Dr.  Bliss  had  of  hitting  the  stair- 
way of  the  Pool  of  Siloani  and  thus  finding 
the  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  built  next  to  the 
Pool  by  Eudocia,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosius.  Much  space  is  properly  given  to 
these  discoveries.  Yet,  topographically,  the 
principal  work  has  been  done  in  some  fur- 
ther extension  of  our  knowledge  of  the  walls 
of  the  city.  Of  course  minor  discoveries 
were  made,  one  of  those  that  have  excited 
most  discussion  being  a  seal  in  old  Hebrew 
letters  that  belonged  to  "  Ishmael,  son  of 
Pedaiah;"  only  we  gather  from  the  three 
bad  blunders  in  four  Hebrew  words  on  p. 
271  that  Dr.  Bliss  did  not  correct  his  proofs. 
We  congratulate  him  that  hi^  present  cam- 
paign is  in  the  open  country,  in  the  ancient 
Canaanite  mounds.  His  experience  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country 
make  our  young  American  scholar  the  prop- 
er man  to  carry  on  this  work  of  our  English 
friends. 

The  Story  of  Old  Fort  Loudon.  By 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  (The  Macmillan 
Company.  $1.50.)  The  charm  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  elementary  romance  of  pioneer 
days  give  to  this  book  a  peculiar  holding 
power.  Miss  Murfree  is  in  her  well-known 
field,  among  the  Southern  mountains,  and 
she  tells  her  story  by  the  light  of  history 
with  vigor  w^ell  suited  to  a  subject  at  once 
fascinating  and  diflficult.  It  is  not  a  love 
story,  but  the  beauty  of  love  shines  in  it, 
and  the  faithful  picture  of  historical  events 
is  touched  into  vividness  truly  romantic.  Old 
Port  Loudon,  on  the  Tennessee,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Cherokee  country,  is  the  scene;  the 
time  is  1758-1760.  The  capitulation  of  the 
English  garrison  and  the  subsequent  treach- 
ery of  the  savages  culminating  in  massacre 
are  described  with  marked  ability.  The 
book  is  excellently  illustrated,  and  both  for 
its  substance  and  its  style  should  have  a 
place  in  every  library  of  Americana. 

Causes  and  Consequences.  By  John  Jay 
Chapman.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25.) 
Five  spirited  essays  make  up  the  contents  of 
this  book  which,  if  not  altogether  infallible 
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ill  its  Ihcorics  ;m(l  cTilicisnis,  is  most  stiiiiu- 
latiiig  to  the  thoiij;litfiil  rojidor.  Mr.  Chap- 
man is  nothing  if  not  feai'lessly  outright  in 
his  treatment  of  the  subjects  chosen  for  con- 
sidonition,  and  his  style  bristles  with  points 
of  cliallenge  and  attack.  The  opening  paper 
on  "  Politics  "  is  a  crisp  and  biting  presenta- 
tioH  of  tlio  corruptions,  distortions  and  de- 
ceptions tlint  so  largely  affect  elections  and 
control  party  action.  "  Society  "  is  an  essay 
in  which  the  author  boldly  assumes  that  al- 
most everything  in  American  social  economy 
and  aspiration  is  influenced  successfully  by 
sordid  forces.  The  other  essays  are  on 
"  Education,"  "  Democracy  "  and  "  Govern- 
ment." Mr.  Chapman  is  not  a  pessimist, 
upon  the  whole,  but  sees  in  our  Government 
a  "  constant  influence  tending  to  correct  the 
distortions  described  in  the  first  two  chap- 
ters." We  heartily  welcome  his  "  talking 
out  in  meeting  "  and  pass  his  little  book  on 
for  everybody  to  read. 

Clekical  Studies.  By  Very  Rev.  J.  B. 
Hof/an,  ;Sf.*Sf.,  D.D.  (Marlier,  Callander  &  Co., 
Boston.  $2.00.)  This  is  a  discussion  of  the 
field  of  education  for  the  Catholic  priesthood. 
Dr.  Hogan  was  until  lately  connected  with 
the  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  and 
is  now  president  of  St.  .John's  Seminary, 
Brighton,  Mass.  He  recognizes  the  new 
learning  and  the  value  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences. He  takes  in  turn  the  studies  pursued 
in  a  Catholic  seminary,  philosophy,  apolo- 
getics, dogmatic,  moral  theology,  ascetic  and 
pastoral  theology,  canon  law,  Church  his- 
tory, the  Bible  and  Patristics.  The  meaning, 
even,  of  some  of  these  terms  is  unfamihar  to 
the  Protestant  theological  student,  who 
would  never  suspect  that  moral  theology  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  casuistry,  and  that 
there  is  no  more  exigent  study  for  a  priest 
who  must  hear  confession.  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  solidly  and  intelligently  treated,  and 
in  a  broad  and  liberal  way,  and  we  are  glad 
to  commend  the  book  to  others  than  those  to 
whom  it  is  especially  addressed. 

The  Living  Age.  (The  Living  Age  Com- 
pany, Boston.)  The  busy  men  and  women 
who  have  no  time  to  go  through  all  the  Re- 
views and  monthlies  or  no  opportunity  to 
see  them  and  select  for  themselves,  can  for 
the  next  best  thing  get  the  cream  of  them 
all  by  reading  The  Living  Age. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Municipal  Ownership. 

There  is  a  lesson  for  thoughtful  American 
politicians  in  last  week's  elections  at  Toledo 
and  Chicago,  and  in  the  work  of  the  Pingree 
Commission  at  Detroit.  It  is  that  hereafter 
the  advocacy  of  municipal  ownership  of  at 
least  some  of  the  public  utilities  must  have  a 
place  in  many  cities  upon  the  platform  of 
any  party  that  would  appeal  successfully  to 
a  majority  of  the  voters.  This  is  what  these 
elections  teach  so  far  as  the  political  forces 
and  tendencies  of  the  cities  are  concerned. 
But  the  lesson  has  a  broader  application. 
Toledo,  Chicago  and  Detroit  point  to  the  ac- 
ceptance by  national  parties  of  the  doctrine 
of  public  control,  gradually  but  surely,  with 
respect  to  certain  agencies  of  national  scope 
which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  corpora- 
tions. It  may  be  predicted  with  confidence 
that  the  great  parties  will  soon  consider  the 
expediency  of  extending  the  domain  of  pub- 
lic ownership  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  national  monopoly  of  the  postal  service. 
It  may  be  that  the  first  step  will  be  toward 
the  acquisition  of  the  telegraph  lines  or  the 
creation  of  a  system  of  postal  savings  banks. 

Such  a  movement  as  this  one  in  Toledo 
and  Detroit,  supported  by  large  popular  ma- 
jorities, defying  the  attempted  restraint  of 
regular  political  organizations,  and  charac- 
terized by  the  earnestness  of  both  the  lead- 
ers and  tl^e  rank  and  file,  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  peaceful  revolt  in  American  muni- 
cipalities against  conditions  outworn,  old 
methods  fully  tested  and  found  wanting,  the 
greed  and  the  corrupting  practices  of  specu- 
lators who  exploit  the  profits  of  the  prop- 
erty of  tliose  who  make  and  are  the  city. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  people 
of  Toledo  or  Detroit  have  accepted  the  en- 
tire economic  creed  of  Governor  Pingree  or 
Mayor  Jones.  Competition  is  not  a  failure 
everywhere,  and  they  may  not  believe  it  is. 
Hut  they  have  firmly  grasped  the  truth  tliat 
in  the  so-called  natural  monopolies  of  a 
municipality  it  has  been  tested  and  found  to 
be  impracticable.      With  the  proof  that  in 


certain  agencies  of  public  communication 
and  supply  it  cannot  exist  as  a  force  to  regu- 
late charges,  has  now  been  laid  before  them 
the  evidence,  furnished  by  recent  events  in 
their  own  and  other  cities,  that  great  private 
fortunes  have  been  heaped  up  out  of  the 
profits  accruing  from  the  control  of  these 
agencies  by  corporations,  that  the  methods 
of  accumulation  have  been  concealed  by 
various  devices,  and  that  this  wealth  gained 
by  the  use  of  their  property  is  used  to  cor- 
rupt their  own  representatives  in  attempts 
to  get  more  profit  or  escape  just  taxation. 
They  have  not  undertaken  to  compel  larger 
payments  for  the  privileges,  or  a  reduction 
of  the  charge  for  service,  for  either  of  these 
courses  would  leave  corporations  in  posses- 
sion with  the  old  power  to  exert  a  corrupt- 
ing influence.  They  have  wisely  turned  to 
the  alternative  of  public  ownership  and  have 
decided  that  the  citizens  collectively  shall  en- 
joy the  profits  of  businesses  created  by  their 
close  association  and  wants,  and  depending 
wholly  upon  the  occupation  and  use  of  their 
real  estate. 

This  is  not  socialism  in  the  old  sense  given 
to  the  word  ))y  those  Avho  abuse  it  as  a 
synonym  for  communism  and  anarchy.  It  is 
common  sense.  It  is  in  accord  with  sound 
business  principles.  It  is  justice.  A  New 
York  newspaper  hastily  remarked  last  week 
tliat  municipal  ownership  "  has  become  a 
fad  with  certain  lialt-balvcd  college  ])rofess- 
ors  and  slim-minded  young  men  who  have 
talvcn  up  the  studj^  of'  the  problems  of  city 
government  from  a  sense  of  what  they  are 
fond  of  calling  civic  duty."  To  any  one  who 
is  familiar  with  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
cities  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  with 
the  evils  associated  with  corporation  owner- 
ship here,  and  with  the  attitude  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  workingmen  in  our  cities 
toward  this  question,  this  definition  must 
seem  somewhat  inadequate  and  ill-advised. 
The  movement  for  public  ownership  in 
American  cities  is  one  that  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  politics  hereafter,  and  it  has  gained 
force  steadily  during  the  past  year  by  reason 
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of  the  excesses  of  those  whose  i>ecuni5iry  in- 
terests it  threatens.  The  success  of  it  in  one 
or  two  cities  will  surely  hasten  the  develop- 
ment and  success  of  it  in  others.  Its  prog- 
ress will  depend  upon  the  varying  conditions 
it  encounters.  In  certain  cities  it  may  be 
manifested  by  some  form  of  taxation  rather 
than  by  acquisition;  in  others  the  corpora- 
tions may  be  required  to  make  new  terms 
with  the  people,  as  in  Indinnapolis;  but  the 
continuing  tendency  will  \)o  toward  public 
ownershi]).  and  those  engaged  in  the  niove- 
ment  will  b<'  actuated  by  a  genuine  sense  of 
civic  duty. 

It  is  because  the  average  citizen's  sense  of 
duty  to  the  municipality  wmU  be  quickened 
by  the  complete  or  partial  reclamation  of 
municipal  franchises,  giving  him  a  larger 
and  closer  interest  in  municipal  affairs,  that 
we  believe  the  civil  service  in  cities  taking 
such  action  will  be  greatly  improved  by  the 
change.  Even  in  such  a  city  as  Ncav  York 
the  assumption  of  the  new  tasks  might  com- 
pel a  development  of  capacity  to  do  the  work 
honestly  and  economically. 

What  has  been  accomplished  thus  far,  at 
Toledo  or  Detroit  or  elsewhere,  can  be 
ci-edited  directly  to  no  political  party,  altho 
botli  Governor  Piugree  and  Mayor  Jones  are 
Republicans.  On  tlie  other  hand.  Mayor 
Harrison,  of  Chicago,  who  sturdily  resisted 
the  aggressive  holders  of  franchises,  but  will 
consent  to  the  rencAval  of  their  privileges 
under  certain  conditions,  is  a  Democrat. 
The  victors  at  Toledo  and  Detroit  represent 
an  element  in  their  partj^  however,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  may  become  decisive  in 
State  contests  and  thus  eventually  cause  the 
acceptance  of  some  pi-inciple  of  their 
policy  in  a  national  platform.  They  cannot 
safely  be  ignored,  for  their  honesty  and  de- 
votion to  public  interests  have  won  for  them 
the  respect  and  support  of  many  thousands 
of  the  plain  people  of  the  United  States. 


Tolstoi's  Device  for  Peace. 

The  article  by  the  famous  Russian  novel- 
ist and  moralist  which  we  publish  this  week 
is  not  so  much  an  exposition  of  the  fallacies 
of  the  Czar's  Peace  Conference  as  it  is  a 
eulogy  of  the  Duukhobors  and  a  defense  of 
tlieir  passive  refvisal  to  4o  military  service. 


Tiie  article  was  written  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  earning  money  to  help  the  Duuk- 
hobors out  of  Russia  to  Canada,  and  of 
showing  that  the  true  way  to  end  war  is  for 
the  citizens  individually  to  refuse  to  fight. 
If  some  one  should  suggest  that  the  removal 
t)f  these  Russian  Quakers  from  their  own 
country  only  delayed  the  consummation  of 
ilie  work  of  peace  in  Russia,  and  that  the 
true  policy  was  to  have  them  remain,  and 
iindlii)ly  under  persecution  until  their  num- 
bers should  overthrow  the  military  system 
of  liussia,  Count  Tolstoi  might  perhaps  say 
that  it  was  the  war  system  of  the  w^orld, 
and  not  of  Russia  alone,  that  he  -would  de- 
stroy, and  that  he  was  obeying  the  biblical 
command  to  flee  from  persecution. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Tolstoi's  device 
to  abolish  war,  which  is  that  every  citizen 
should  refuse  to  do  any  military  service,  or, 
indeed,  pay  any  military  taxes— for  he  tells 
us  that  this  is  the  same  thing?  There  is  but 
one  reply,  that  the  Christian  common-sense 
of  the  world  agrees  that  war  is  sometimes 
right,  that  there  are  kinds  of  w-ar  that  are 
even  a  duty.  Every  one  but  Duukhobors 
and  Quakers  admits  that  when  attacked  un- 
justly a  nation  ought  to  defend  its  rights 
and  its  liberty,  and  that  our  Lord's  direction 
to  his  disciples  to  carry  weapons  of  defense, 
with  the  fact  that  weapons  were  carried  by 
liis  disciples  when  three  of  them  accom- 
panied him  to  Gethsemane,  covers  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-defense  for  nations  as  w^ell  as  in- 
dividuals. Similarly  it  is  admitted  by  the 
best  Christian  sentiment  that  we  should 
defend  the  defenseless,  whether  our  wives 
and  children  or  a  mere  chanced  neighbor, 
ngniust  a  cruel  and  murderous  attack.  The 
principle  of  love  to  one's  neighbor  and  to 
one's  self  binds  the  duty;  and  this  principle 
covers  a  w  ar  of  mercy  as  well  as  a  private 
deed  of  merciful  heroism.  From  the  time 
when  Saul  protected  the  men  of  Jabesh  Gil- 
ead  till  our  own  Cuban  w^ar,  the  human  con- 
science has  recognized  that  it  is  w^rong  and 
shameful  not  to  risk  or  even  lose  life  to  pro- 
tect the  life  and  liberty  of  others. 

But,  as  Tolstoi  says,  to  pay  war  taxes  is 
the  same  as  to  do  war  service.  We  do  not 
understand  that  the  Duukhobors  or  the 
Friends,  or  Tolstoi  himself,  refuse  to  pay 
tastes,    Indeed,  this  i?  wtterl^  impracticable. 
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Our  Lord  paid  t:lxos,  and  bade  his  disciples 
pay  taxes,  which  were  spent  to  maintain 
military'  estabhshnienls,  to  sii|)[)ort  cohorts 
of  soldiers  on  the  Temple  hill  and  all  ovor 
I'alestine.  The  maintenance  of  government 
is  necessary,  and  it  may  cover  the  mainte- 
nance of  war;  it  mnst  cover  the  support  of 
our  armaments  of  peace. 

Must  we  then  say  that  a  Peace  Conference 
is  of  no  use,  and  that  we  resign  ourselves  to 
indefintte,  never  ending  wars  and  arma- 
ments? Not  at  all.  There  is  just  one  way 
to  end  war,  and  that  is  by  the  slow  process 
of  the  creation  in  the  people  of  a  public  sen- 
timent which  will  demand  justice  and 
mercy,  and  which  will  settle  disputes  in  oth- 
er waj^s  than  by  armed  conflict.  We  have 
very  nearly  reached  this  condition  of  public 
sentiment  as  between  certain  nations,  as  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Differ- 
ences between  us  can  only  come  on  ques- 
tions of  policj'  or  ownership,  such  questions 
as  we  are  both  agreed  can  best  be  settled  by 
mutual  concession  or  arbitration.  Neither 
nation  wants  to  attack  the  other  or  to  op- 
press its  oAvn  subjects.  Between  them 
there  is  no  occasion  for  a  war  of  defense  or 
a  war  of  mercy.  Neither  needs  to  keep  up 
a  war  establishment  against  the  other,  be- 
cause our  public  sentiment  is  educated  to 
the  Christian  standard.  But  England  does 
not  believe  that  the  llussian  popular  con- 
science is  so  educated;  indeed,  she  does  not 
believe  that  Russia  has  any  popular  con- 
science or  any  popular  voice  at  all,  only  the 
voice  and  conscience  of  a  little  coterie  of 
rulers  whose  arbitrary  destruction,  this 
very  year,  since  the  call  for  the  Peace  Con- 
gress, of  the  pledged  rights  of  the  people  of 
Finland  is  far  from  encouraging.  What  is 
needed  to  i)ut  an  end  to  war  is  the  develop- 
ment in  Russia  and  (iermany  and  France  of 
such  a  sentiment  on  war  as  exists  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  so  that  they  will 
naturally  tiu'n  to  arbitration  instead  of  war. 
When  Messieurs  the  murderers  are  ready  to 
stop  murdering  we  shall  need  no  policemen; 
when  Messieurs  the  Emperors  and  Kings 
want  to  make  no  attacks  and  are  willing  to 
give  liberty  to  their  own  people,  then  nobody 
will  need  to  make  any  defense;  then  we 
sliall  have  universal  peace.  Until  nations 
can  thus  trust  each  other,  until  they  cease 


to  act  on  the  devil's  principle  that  might 
makes  right,  we  must  keep  up  armaments 
and  do  military  service  and  bear  not  the 
sword  in  vain.  To-day  the  world's  great 
want  is  the  Christianization  of  the  Russian 
(Government,  so  that  it  will  not  oppress  Jews 
and  Finns,  so  that  it  will  give  its  people  edu- 
cation and  a  control  of  the  Government,  so 
that  it  will  cease  to  be  the  world's  chief 
menace,  because  it  is  the  world's  most  cen- 
tralized, despotic  and  oppressive  Govern- 
ment. We  believe  in  the  Russian  Czar,  but 
he  does  not  rule.  He  may  be  a  Christian 
and  hate  war,  but  such  is  not  the  heart  of 
the  Russian  Cabinet.  Yet  within  the  next 
century  Russia  will  be  permeated  by  the 
spirit  which,  with  some  errors,  has  created 
the  Duukhobors,  and  we  shall  see  a  Russia 
in  which  the  people  can  speak  for  liberty 
and  peace.  About  that  time,  and  through 
such  slow  processes,  which  ripen  popular 
sentiment,  the  plowshare  will  i-eplace  the 
sword. 


The  Major  and  the  Minor 
Morals. 

TiTE  story  has  had  currency  that  when  in 
1866  a  since  distinguished  statesman  was 
elected  United  States  Senator,  a  member  of 
Congress  from  his  State  was  asked  what 
kind  of  a  man  he  was,  and  gave  the  follow^- 
ing  answer:  "  He  is  a  man  who  can  see  a  fly 
on  a  barn  door  a  mile  oif,  and  not  see  the 
door.'' 

There  are  people — and  they  put  themselves 
in  evidence  in  every  epochal  period — who  see 
the  small  things  and  never  see  the  great 
things.  That  is  the  pharisee  spirit,  not  dis- 
honest and  hypocritical,  but  merely  phar- 
isee, which  holds  minor  morals  so  close  to 
the  eye  that  major  morals  cannot  be  seen 
behind  and  above  and  all  around  them.  We 
had  these  distorted  moralists  in  our  Civil 
War,  who  were  so  afraid  of  interfering  with 
the  liberty  of  the  rulers  of  the  Confederate 
States  that  they  could  not  see  the  evil  and 
wrong  of  national  disintegration  or  the 
crime  of  consenting  to  the  creation  out  of  our 
own  territory  of  a  nation  whose  prime  pur- 
pose was  the  continuance  and  extension  of 
slavery.  Hoj-ace  Greeley,  the  editor  of  The 
Trihinic,    and    the   editor   of    The  Journal   of 
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('(niniirrc(\  in  this  cit^'.  l)()tli  honest  men,  at 
liisi  fc'll  into  this  error  of  seeing  the  fly  but 
not  the  door,  and  wore  willing  to  consent  to 
socGSsion. 

This  (Mirions  ophthaliuic  paradox  has  its 
illustration  at  the  present  time.  There  are 
those  who  bemoan  tlu^  war  ^vitll  Spain  be- 
cause it  interferes  with  some  excellent  local 
)diilanthropy  or  philozoy  which  they  have 
•  lose  at  heart,  forgetting  the  greater  deliv- 
erance it  secures  to  millions  of  men.  There 
are  not  a  fcAV  Avho  see  so  clearly  the  pangs 
of  battle  and  disease  and  death  that  they 
cannot  see  the  Avorse  horrors  of  ceoituries  of 
oppression.  Physical  death  seems  worse  to 
them  than  slavery,  and  the  duty  of  preserv- 
ing life  greater  than  that  of  bestowing  free- 
dom. 

And  here  is  a  common  error  of  the  Phar- 
isee mind,  which  imts  its  microscope  on 
small  things.  IJfe  is  not  the  most  precious 
of  all  things.  We  have  all  got  to  give  it  up, 
and  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  give  it  up  for 
a  fit  cause.  The  willingness  to  die  for  a 
cause  is  the  one  thing  that  makes  a  hero. 
We  do  right  to  call  men  heroes  w^ho  are  will- 
ing to  risk  life  for  the  liberation  of  oppressed 
peoples.  Hundreds,  thousands  of  precious 
lives  are  lost  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines, 
but  so  they  are  lost  in  a  hundred  less  noble 
causes.  The  building  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
cost  lives.  Commerce  kills  men  on  land  and 
on  the  sea.  Multitudes  of  lives  are  lost 
every  year  in  unhealthy  forests  and  swamps 
for  a  half  cent  profit  on  palm  oil  or  India 
rubber.  I^^'or  ordinary  business  Ave  braA^e 
the  rains  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  Avinter, 
and  consumption  and  fever  tell  the  story. 
Life  is  cheap,  and  avo  to  the  people  that  Avill 
not  hold  it  cheap  for  a  fair  cause.  He  that 
Avill  save  his  life  shall  lose  it;  and  liberty 
has  generally  been  lost  by  the  failure  to  see 
the  distinction  betAveen  major  and  minor 
obligations. 

"  What  good  Avill  our  possession  of  these 
islands  do  us?"  say  these  men  Avho  make 
their  short  vision  our  reach  of  morals;  "  is  it 
Avorth  the  sacrifice? "  Look,  we  reply,  at 
four  centuries  of  Spanish  oppression.  See 
the  light  a.nd  liberty  of  the  AA'orld  shut  out 
from  these  millions  of  men.  See  a  noble  im- 
pulse, long  restrained,  compelling  our  nation 
to  declare  that  the  rights  of  Spanish  posses- 


sion nnd  tyranny  ai'e  no  rights  compared 
witli  the  (Jod-given  rights  Avhich  Ave  Avill 
o|»en  to  these  people.  See  that  done  in  a  year 
or  two  by  us  Avhich  will  unlock  prison  gates 
;ind  let  in  light  and  lil)erty.  Can  any  one 
tail  to  see  the  obligation,  the  privilege,  of 
lliis  larger  duty?  We  rejoice  that  crooked. 
distorted  vision  of  duty,  Avhile  it  may 
mislead  for  a  Avhile  earnest  and  visir)n- 
ary  men  of  the  best  blundering  intentioiLs, 
will  nor  deceive  them  long,  and  cannot  de- 
ceive the  common-sense  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican people. 


Governor  Rollins's  Proclamation. 

The  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  has  sur- 
prised NeAv  England  and  provided  a  fresh 
topic  of  easy  discussion  by  putting  into  his 
Fast  Day  proclamation  the  tvvo-century-old 
complaint  about  the  decay  of  religion  in  the 
rural  districts.  That  there  A\'as  not  much  re- 
ligion in  the  colonial  period  of  that  State  is 
Avitnessed  by  the  story  of  Governor  Burnet, 
who  Avas  appointed  Colonial  Governor.  In 
1730  he  landed  at  NeAvport,  Avhere  he  was 
met  by  a  company  of  horse  who  had  come 
to  escort  him  to  Portsmouth.  He  asked  the 
captain  Avhat  Avas  the  custom  in  Ngav  Hamp- 
shire about  saying  grace  at  meals.  "  As 
your  Excellency  approaches  Boston,"  was 
the  answer,  "  the  graces  Avill  become  longer 
and  longer;  but  as  your  Excellency  leaA^es 
Boston  the  graces  will  become  shorter  and 
shorter  until  you  reach  your  oavu  jurisdic- 
tion, Avhere  there  is  no  grace  at  all." 

GoA^ernor  Rollins  says  there  are  little 
towns  in  New  Hampshire  Avhere  there  is  no 
regular  religious  Avorship  and  Avhere  people 
are  married  and  buried  Avithout  the  services 
of  the  Church.  Very  likely;  but  such  Avas 
the  case  a  hundred  years  ago  all  over  the 
country.  In  ITiXJ  the  little  rural  sea  coast 
toAvn  of  Alna,  Me.,  Avith  six  or  eight  hundred 
inhabitants,  called  its  first  pastor.  He  could 
gather  only  six  members  in  all  the  tOAA'n,  and 
not  one  of  them  a  Avoman.  In  six  years  of 
very  faithful  labor  he  added  but  fiA'e  mem- 
bers TO  his  church,  and  two  of  them  from  his 
oAvn  family.  Noaa'  the  toAvn  has  less  than  a 
thousand  inhabitants,  but  the  church  mem- 
bers are  counted  by  the  hundred. 
We  have  heard  this  story  of  old.      There 
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are  destitute  towns,  wbei-e  ibe  sparse  and 
scattered  population  makes  the  support  of  a 
church  difficult,  but  these  always  were,  and 
never  was  so  much  care  taken  to  provide  re- 
ligious privileges.  The  rural  districts  pre- 
sent a  problem,  but  the  city  problem  is  a 
greater  one.  The  country  empties  into  the 
city.  The  life  of  the  nation  is  more  and 
more  in  its  cities,  and  no  one  can  say  that 
the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  New  Hamp- 
shire or  of  New  England  are  not  fairly  well 
supplied  with  churches.  We  must  judge  not 
by  the  exceptional  cases  of  destitution  but 
by  the  larger  statistics  of  the  country,  and 
these  show  a  steady  gain  for  religion. 

Such  complaints  as  this  of  the  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire  are  taken  up  chiefly  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Church.  They  love  to  tell 
how  the  loss  of  the  old  faith,  and  the  critical 
genius  of  the  age,  and  the  spread  of  a  his- 
torical spirit  have  undermined  the  Church, 
and  that  its  only  hope  is  in  a  return  to  a 
blind,  unreasoning  faith,  that  kind  of  faith 
which  they  would  define  as  a  stubborn  belief 
in  what  one  knows  to  be  false.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  religion  is  incompatible  with  learn- 
ing or  science.  The  spread  of  popular  knowl- 
edge and  the  growth  of  the  Church  are  coin- 
cident in  these  days.  Men  do  not  lose  their 
faith  as  they  classify  their  behefs  and  har- 
monize them  with  critical  and  scientific  con- 
clusions. We  have  heard  these  mutterings 
for  half  a  century.  We  were  told  in  the  days 
of  Hugh  Miller  and  the  Tubingen  critics  that 
popular  faith  w^as  going,  but  it  rather  proved 
itself  able  to  absorb  geology  and  literary  crit- 
icism. Governor  Rollins  has  called  attention 
to  a  real  evil,  but  an  old  one  and  a  decreas- 
ing one.  The  Christian  Church  has  its  eye  on 
it,  and  is  attending  to  it,  and  will  remember 
it,  as  he  asks,  on  Fast  Day. 


Sale  of  Liquor  at  Army 
Canteens. 

The  law  regulating  tlie  sale  of  licjuor  at 
post  exchanges  and  army  canteens  passed  by 
the  late  Congress  provides: 

"1.  That  no  officer  or  private  soldier  sliall  be 
detailed  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks,  as  a  bar- 
tender or  otherwise,  in  any  post  exchange  or 
canteen. 

"  2.  Nor  sliall  any  other  person  be  required 
or  allowed  to  sell  such  liquors  in  any  encamp- 


ment  or  I'oit  or  on  any  premises  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes  l)y  Ihe  lulled  States. 

"3.  And  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  issue  such  general  order  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  the  provisions  of  this  section  into 
full  force  and  effect." 

To  the  common  niiiul  this  forbids  all  sale 
of  liquors  in  these  canteens  and  post  ex- 
changes or  anywhere  else  within  military 
lines;  but  the  Attorney-General  has  given 
such  an  Interpretation  of  it  as  absolutely 
contradicts  what  all  those  who  sought  to 
secure  its  passage  believed  was  its  spirit  and 
its  scope. 

The  Attorney-General  declares,  and  rightly, 
that  the  first  section  simply  forbids  the  de- 
tailing of  any  soldier  or  officer  to  sell  liquor, 
but  does  not  forbid  the  hiring  of  civilians  to 
sell  liquor  in  these  places.  He  then  declares 
that  the  second  sectioji,  which  forbids  any 
other  person  to  sell  such  liquors  on  any 
premises  or  any  land  used  for  military  pur- 
poses, means  any  other  premises  or  land  ex- 
cept canteens  and  post  exchanges,  but  that 
in  these  canteens  other  persons  may  be  em- 
ployed to  sell  liquor.  Now  this  cannot  but 
appear  to  the  simple  lay  mind  a  very  bare 
evasion  of  the  plain  language  of  the  statute. 
He  says: 

"  I  do  not  think  that  the  second  clause  of  the 
section  is  intended  to  modify  or  affect  in  any 
way  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  the  post 
exchanges  or  canteens.  That  is  dealt  with  and 
is  covered  by  the  first  clause.  The  second  clause 
relates  entirely  to  a  different  matter." 

Then  it  is  hard  to  understand  what  the  sec- 
ond clause  does  mean.  The  w^ords,  "  any 
encampment  or  fort  or  any  premises  used 
for  military  purposes  by  the  United  States  " 
certainly  embrace  the  canteens  and  post  ex- 
changes which  are  "  premises  "  used  by  the 
L'nited  States.  To  say  that  they  are  not  in- 
cluded, and  ^vere  not  meant  to  be  included, 
is  an  extraordinary  abuse  of  language  and 
fact.  Every  one  knows  what  was  the  pur- 
pose of  this  law,  and  how  it  was  discussed 
and  carried  through  Congress,  with  the  ap- 
proval not  only  of  the  temperance  people,  but 
also  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  army.  Did 
they  intend  to  stop  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the 
canteens  or  not?  Of  course  they  did.  Did 
they  think  that  the  evils  of  the  sale  of  liquor 
would  be  stopped  simply  by  putting  a  civilian 
instead   of   a   soldier  behind   the   bar?      Of 
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eourso  tlicy  did  not.    Common  sense  rejects 
this  strjiii.u:('  misinterpretation  of  tli(^  law. 


BtepHen  .f.  Field,  who  died  in  Washington 
t»n    the  nth    inst.,    was   one   of   the   greatest 
of  American  jnrists.    His  term  of  service  in 
the  Supreme  Court  (thirty-four  and  oue-half 
years)  exceeded  even  that  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,   but  before   he   was  appointed   to 
that  court  in  18G3,  by  President  Lincoln,  he 
had   become   eminent   as   the   leader   of   the 
bench  on  tlie  l*acitic  Coast.    There,  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California, 
he   interpreted   laws  which   he   himself   had 
made,  for  in  the  eight  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1849  and 
his  election  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  young 
lawyer  who  had   landed   at   San   Francisco 
with  only  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket    became 
the  leader  of  those  wlio  made  laws  for  the 
new  settlements  of  the  Pacific   Slope.    His 
life  in  California  was  full  of  adventure.    His 
courage  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  intellec- 
tual ability,  in  those  early  days  as  well  as  in 
the  afternoon   of   his   career.       The   Pacific 
Coast  has   been   deeply   indebted   to   Judge 
Field  for  what  he  did  in  the  fifties  and  for 
his  later  services.    In  the  Supreme  Court  he 
was   earnest   and   industrious,   fearless   and 
conservative,  at  times  in  the  period  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War    exercising  a  restraining 
influence  which  upon  the  whole  was  bene- 
ficial.   He  left  his  impress  upon  the  recoixis 
of  the  court  in  no   less   than   620   opinions. 
There  now  remains  in  life  but  one  of  that 
rare  group  of  brothers  who  were  born  in  the 
Congregational  parsonage  of  the  little  town 
of  Haddani,  Conn.,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century— the  Rev.   Dr.  Henry  M.   Field,   for 
many  years  the  editor  of  The  Evangelist. 


ill!   puljlic   woi-ks.   siuh   as   paving   and   scWers ! 
compiliition  of  tlic  fity  dirprtory  by  the  city." 

'J^hat  seems  all  I'ii^'ht.  Our  correspondent, 
who  has  l)een  tlirough  this  campaign,  tells 
us  that  most  of  the  ministers  opposed  Mayoi' 
Jones's  candidacy  b(»causc  h:>  would  not 
consent  to  close  the  back  doors  of  the  saloons 
on  Sundays  as  required  by  a  State  law. 
That  was  bad,  decidedly  so;  but  it  was  not 
enough  to  overbalance  other  things.  We 
cannot  get  evei-y thing  at  once.  His  attitude 
on  this  (luestion  Avas  not  worth  being  made 
the  key  to  his  conduct  in  a  campaign  wliich. 
while  ignoring  the  saloon  evil,  had  such 
great  questions  at  stake  as  those  involved 
in  the  platform  given  above. 


What  is  the  objection  to  this  platform 
proposed  by  Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  ratification  meeting  in 
Iionor  of  his  re-election: 

"  The  establishment  of  a  city  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  gas  ;  the  control  and  operation 
by  the  city  of  the  electric  lighting  plant ;  the 
establishment  of  civil  service  rules  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  municipality ;  home  rule  for  the 
people ;  no  grant  or  extension  of  franchises  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  without  the  approval  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  abandonment  of  the  contract  system  on 


A  GLT^irsE  of  the  situation  in  Finland 
is  given  from  tlie  following  quotations  from 
private  letters  which  we  are  permitted  to 
publish: 

"  The  conditions  are  very  depressing  here  be- 
cause of  the  political  changes.  Whether  they 
will  be  carried  out  more  fully  in  the  future  re- 
mains yot  to  be  seen.  The  censorship  on  tlie 
press  is  very  severe.  Their  issue  is  delayed 
almost  daily  because  of  some  objectionable  ar- 
ticle. One  paper  bas  been  ordered  to  discon- 
tinue entii'ely." 

"  Tlie  censorship  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
prohibit  certain  quotations  from  the  Scriptures, 
as:  Proverbs,  28:4,  0,  16;  16:12;  19:12; 
Afatthew,  22  :  21  ;  Romans,  2  :  12  ;  Eccle.,  3  :  16." 

"  The  people  now,  however,  read  between  the 
lines  and  draw  their  conclusions  as  to-  the  con- 
ditions of  things.  The  letter  writers  have  to 
be  very  careful  in  their  utterance,  and  do  not 
publish  their  names." 

"  Among  the  papers  published  in  Sweden 
there  is  but  one  that  speaks  freely  about  the 
conditions  in  Finland,  but  we  receive  only  about 
every  othei-  number,  as  they  are  prohibited  by 
the  censor.  But  these  articles  are  cut  out,  sent 
over  in  letters,  read  and  handed  from  one  per- 
son to  another.  A  person  has  to  be  very  care- 
ful, however,  about  these  letters." 


We  hear  very  little  in  public  about  Minis- 
ter Straus.  He,  however,  appears  to  be  pur- 
suing his  course  with  success.  Already,  as 
has  been  noted,  he  has  secured  exequaturs 
for  consuls,  permits  for  Americans  to  travel, 
and,  it  is  stated,  not  merely  the  recognition 
of  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  pay  an  in- 
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demnity,  but  an  order  for  the  p«T.vment  of  the 
money.  The  fourth  point  of  special  interest, 
a  naturalization  treaty,  remains  as  yet  in- 
oomplete,  but  undoubtedly  Is  progressing. 
Meanwhile  various  indications  appear  of  the 
result  of  his  influence.  Not  long  since  it 
was  stated  that  Dr.  Whitehead  of  Washing- 
ton, Assayer  in  the  United  btates  Mint,  had 
accepted  a  position  as  Director-General  of 
Turkish  Industries.  This  is  announced  as 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Turkish  Min- 
ister at -Washington,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Mr.  Straus  has  had  his  share  in  it.  Also, 
the  Sultan  announces  his  intention  to  intro- 
duce American  methods  of  agriculture,  and 
a  plan  for  establishing  an  agricultural  col- 
lege at  Constantinople  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Americans,  one  a  practical  engi- 
neer who  thoroughly  understands  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  machinery,  and  the 
other  a  professor  who  will  give  courses  in 
chemistry,  treatment  of  the  soils,  rotation  of 
crops  and  the  like.  At  the  same  time  trade 
with  Turkey  is  increasing  very  rapidly.  It 
is  stated  that  a  direct  line  of  steamers  has 
been  organized  between  this  city  and  Con- 
stantinople and  commercial  agents  have 
been  appointed  in  Central  and  Southern 
Russia.  An  experiment  in  ordering  Ameri- 
can flour  proved  so  successful  that  it  was 
followed  by  a  large  cargo,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  it  will  supersede  the  Russian  and  Bul- 
garian product. 


....Trades  unions  may  go  too  far,  and 
they  do  go  too  far  when  they  drive  indus- 
tries out  of  the  country.  Here  Ave  find  the 
cause,  apparently,  of  the  failure  of  British 
firms  to  secure  contracts  for  bridges  and 
locomotives  in  competition  with  American 
firms.  The  bridge  over  the  Atbara  River,  in 
the  Sudan,  is  an  illustration,  for  which  the 
English  firm  asked  $52,450,  to  be  delivered 
in  six  months,  while  an  American  firm 
offered  to  deliver  it  in  forty-two  days,  at  a 
price  of  $32,500.  Railroads  in  Great  Britain 
itself  are  accepting  bids  for  American  loco- 
motives. Our  American  mechanics  are  pro- 
tected by  their  unions,  as  well  as  the  Eng- 
lish, and  their  hours  of  work  are  not  ex- 
cessive. 

....Last   week's   dispatches    from    Manila 


said  tliat  the  volunteers  under  General  Mac- 
Arthur  were  receiving  Krag-.Torgensen  rifles. 
"  the  Filipinos  having  discovered  that  they 
could  effectively  empty  their  Mausers  and 
retreat  before  the  Americans  approached 
near  enough  to  use  their  Springfields."  It  is 
reported  that  the  Mauser  at  2,000  yards  may 
be  as  effective  as  the  Springfield  at  1,200, 
and  that  during  the  recent  operations  many 
American  soldiers  were  wounded  by  Fili- 
pino sharpshooters  who  were  beyond  the 
range  of  the  American  rifles.  Surely  there 
has  been  time  to  arm  all  the  troops  in  the 
Philippines  with  modern  weapons.  How  has 
it  come  about  that  so  many  of  them  were  at 
a  disadvantage  by  reason  of  their  old  rifles? 

....What,  Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo,  as 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio  ? 
They  say  he  will  be  in  the  field,  and  we  do 
not  see  why  he  should  not  be.  Mayor 
Piugree,  of  Detroit,  became  the  Republican 
Governor  of  Michigan.  It  is  a  little  curious 
that  they  will  say  that  the  Republican  party 
is  the  party  of  the  plutocrats,  and  yet  out  of 
that  party  have  arisen  these  two  men,  who 
have  done  and  are  doing  more  for  the  public 
control  and  ownership  of  municipal  indus- 
tries than  all  the  Democratic  leaders  com- 
bined. 

....Admiral  Dewey  now  says  distinctly 
that  "  he  could  not  and  would  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  under  any  conditions."  We  think  he 
is  right.  He  says  he  has  never  taken  any 
part  in  politics,  and  adds  that  "neither  by 
vocation,  disposition,  education  or  training 
is  he  capacitated  to  fill  such  a  position." 
That  ought  to  end  the  matter,  and  the 
Democrats  must  be  hard  up  for  a  candidate 
if  they  wish  to  nominate  him.  His  fame  is 
already  assured. 

. . .  .We  are  glad  to  see  that  Professor  Wool- 
sey  now  fully  accepts  the  annexation  of  the 
Philippines  and  declares  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  a  wise  and  just  govern- 
ment will  not  be  given  them. 

....Two  million  dollars  is  not  a  bit  too 
much  for  Yale  College  to  ask  of  its  alumni, 
with  which  to  celebrate  its  second  centen- 
nial. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art  Thou   Rock  ? 
By  Charles  E.   Jefferson,   D.D. 

To  those  who  know  best  the  problems  of 
our  cities  it  is  becoming  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  if  the  cities  of  our  republic  are 
to  be  won  and  held  for  Christ  we  must  have 
a  higher  type  of  church  member  than  the 
average  Christian  now  in  the  field.  And 
from  this  it  must  not  be  infen-ed  that  the 
average  city  Christian  is  a  heathen  man  or  a 
publican.  He  is  neither  so  worldly  nor  so 
aristocratic  nor  so  hypocritical  as  the  rural 
caricaturist  often  represents  him  to  be. 
Those  who  liuow  him  best  know  that  he  is  a 
social,  warm-hearted,  honest,  sensible  man. 
The  worst  thing  that  can  be  said  about  him 
is  that  he  is  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
strain  of  city  life.  lie  is  not  wicked,  but 
limp.  The  city  like  a  giant  molds  him  to 
its  will.  It  pushes  the  new^spaper  under  his 
eyes  on  Sunday  morning,  and  he  is  not 
strong  enough  of  will  to  turn  his  eyes  away, 
A  friend  drops  in  to  see  him  Sundaj^  even- 
ing, and  he  remains  away  from  evening  wor- 
ship. There  is  a  dinner  on  prayer  meeting 
evening,  and  his  seat  is  vacant  at  the  prayer 
meeting. 

The  average  city  man  is  like  the 
l)roverbial  politician— in  the  hands  of  his 
friends.  The  friends  of  Christians  are  their 
most  dangerous  foes.  It  is  surprising  how 
sensitive  many  good  people  are  to  social  ob- 
ligations, and  how  indifferent  they  are  to  the 
obligations  of  their  church.  They  are 
punctilious  and  scrupulous  in  keeping  en- 
gagements in  society  and  business,  but  they 
have  no  conscience  whatever  concerning  the 
duties  they  owe  to  their  church— and  they 
are  not  bad  people  either.  They  are  in  many 
cases  lovely  people.  They  are  generous, 
high  minded,  chivalric  and  true,  but  when  it 
comes  to  seeing  what  church  membership  in- 
volves they  are  near-sighted  or  blind. 

The  most  sacred  covenant  any  man  on 
earth  can  make  is  that  which  a  Christian 
makes  with  Christ's  church,  when  he  Identi- 
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ties  himself  with  it,  and  yet  people  of  spot- 
less social  reputation  and  a  high  sense  of 
honor  will  trample  on  their  church  covenant 
without  a  twinge  of  compunction.  They  do 
not  do  it  maliciously,  but  from  weakness  and 
lack  of  thought.  They  are  caught  in  the 
swirl  of  city  life  and  can-ied  hither  and 
thither  by  the  swift-flowing  currents,  and 
before  they  are  aware  of  it  their  church  life 
is  reduced  to  a.  precarious  and  desultory  at- 
tendance on  divine  worship  on  bright  Sun- 
day mornings.  Right  tliere  lies  the  secret 
of  the  failure  of  Christianity  to  master  our 
cities.  Church  members,  with  numerous 
and  beautiful  exceptions,  are  not  made  of 
the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made.  They 
abhor  crucifixion.  There  is  a  painful  lack  of 
the  grit  which  made  the  Puritans  invincible. 
We  have  fallen  on  easy  times,  lAfe  is 
luxurious.  Ours  is  an  age  of  cushions  and 
rose  water.  But  there  is  arduous  work  to 
do.  The  trumpet  has  sounded,  calling  us  to 
battle.  Our  cities  are  so  many  battle  fields 
on  which  resolute  and  flint-willed  men  must 
wrestle  in  terrific  struggle  with  the  forces 
of  the  devil.  We  have  a  Gospel  equal  to  the 
world's  needs.  All  we  lack  is  men.  Never 
will  Christianity  subdue  our  American  cities 
until  there  is  brought  into  the  field  an  army 
of  Christians  of  firmer  texture  and  sterner 
temper  than  that  possessed  by  the  cohorts 
now  engaged.  Some  plead  for  endowments, 
and  others  advocate  a  change  of  methods, 
but  wiiat  we  want  is  men.  The  members  of 
our  churches,  as  a  rule,  are  altogether  too 
flexible  and  obliging.  They  do  not  know 
how  to  strike  hard,  nor  are  they  willing  to 
stand  their  ground.  There  is  a  widespread 
fear  of  being  counted  naiTow,  but  there  is  a 
narrowness  which  leads  to  life.  "  I  have  a 
baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I 
straitened  until  it  is  accomplished  ?  "  So  said 
the  broadest  man  that  ever  lived.  There  is  a 
dread  of  bigotry,  but  what  is  bigotry  ?  If 
placing  the  kingdom  of  God  first  and  com- 
pelling all  things  else  to  bend  to  it  be  bigotry, 
then  what  the  world  now  needs  is  bigots. 
Bigotry  is  the  persecution  of  others  who  do 
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not  figree  with  us.  The  stedfast  and  stub- 
horn  defense  of  those  things  which  we  deem 
of  importanoe  is  sweet  reasonableness  and 
imperative  duty.  It  is  signitieant  that  tlie 
one  thing  which  Christ  first  looked  for  in  the 
men  on  whose  shoulders  lie  wished  to  roll 
the  world  was  something  which  he  desig- 
nated as  rock.  As  soon  as  a  man  whose 
temperament  had  in  it  ingredients  capable 
of  being  fused  into  granite  came  under  his 
eye,  he  gave  him  a  new  name — "  Rock." 
Later  on  when  the  tides  of  the  world  were 
tlowing  away  from  Jesus,  this  man  with  the 
new  name  stood  erect  and  declared  that  not- 
withstanding all  learned  men  were  saving 
one  thing,  and  all  the  people  another,  he  still 
was  convinced  that  Jesus  w^as  the  Messiah, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God.  It  w^as  then  that 
the  Lord  declared  he  would  build  his  church 
on  rock.  It  is  the  only  rock  which  can  with- 
stand the  assaults  of  the  empire  of  death. 

Our  cities  are  crying  for  rock-Christians. 
Of  gentle  Christians  and  affable  Christians 
and  kind-hearted  Christians  we  have  abun- 
dance. The  church  to-day  lacks  the  one  qual- 
ity for  which  the  Lord  looks  and  waits.  City 
Christians  should  stand  like  rock  amid  the 
seas  which  surge  and  roar,  and  beneath 
whose  billows  with  alarming  frequency  hon- 
ored churches  disappear.  Like  rock  they 
should  stand  around  the  Lord's  day,  beating 
back  the  social  and  industrial  forces  which 
are  rolling  in  like  a  flood.  Nothing  but  rock 
will  save  New  York  and  Chicago,  Boston 
and  San  Francisco  from  the  fate  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  Like  rock  church  members 
should  resist  all  invitations  of  saints  and  sin- 
ners which  w^ould  lead  them  away  from  the 
duties  and  the  meetings  of  their  church.  If 
Cliristians  are  unwilling  to  fight  for  the 
niaintenance  of  Christian  institutions  and 
the  progress  of  Christian  ideals,  who,  pray, 
is  going  to  save  the  world  ?  The  road  to 
victory  in  these  fair,  well-spoken  days  is  as 
of  old,  by  way  of  the  cross.  Without  sweat 
and  blood  and  sacrifice  and  obedience  unto 
death  there  is  no  redemption  possible  for  us 
or  our  republic.  The  only  Christians  who 
can  save  our  cities  from  their  sins  are 
Christians  who  have  the  heroic  temper  and 
the  undaunted  will  of  Him  whom  we  love  to 
call  Rock  of  Ages. 

Nbw  York  Citv. 


The  subject  of  union  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Presbyterian  Churches  will 
not  down.  The  Muncie  (Indiana)  presbytery 
lias  adopted  an  overture  to  tlie  General  As- 
sembly, urging  it  to  take  action  in  the  matter 
and  impress  upon  tlie  Southern  Church  its 
own  desire  for  a  closer  fellowship  and  more 
etiective  union  in  church  work. 

....The  nintli  annual  Convention  on  Mis- 
sions at  the  Amity  Baptist  Church  in  this 
city  was  held  last  week.  As  usual  the  sub- 
jects presented  were  home,  city  and  foreign 
missions,  and  there  was  a  brotherhood  session 
and  consecration  service.  Among  the  speak- 
ers were  Drs.  D.  J.  MclMillan  on  Mormonism; 
T.  J.  Morgan  on  Home  Missions  in  Our  New 
Possessions;  A.  P.  Atterbury  on  Church  Set- 
tlements; the  Rev.  J.  E.  Heinrichs  on  India, 
and  Dr.  F.  P.  Lynch  on  Medical  Missions  in 
the  Congo,  etc. 

....  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  as  it  enters  upon  the  last  month 
of  its  fiscal  year,  reports  that  on  the  1st  of 
April  3,455  churches  out  of  7,190,  or  very 
nearly  one-half,  had  as  yet  made  no  offering 
for  foreign  missions.  There  are  also  indica- 
tions that  the  receipts  from  the  w^oman's 
boards  were  likely  to  be  short  of  those  last 
year  by  $20,000.  The  total  amount  required 
to  be  received  during  the  present  month  to 
meet  obligations  and  close  without  debt  is 
$252,534.  An  earnest  appeal  is  issued  to  the 
churches  to  meet  this  demand. 

....  A  review  of  the  voluntary  offerings  in 
the  Church  of  England  during  1898  ought  to 
relieve  the  minds  of  those  who  feel  that  vol- 
untaryism is  a  great  danger  to  the  Church. 
The  total  raised  during  the  year  was  $37,- 
531,770.  more  than  $2,500,000  above  the 
amount  received  the  year  before.  Of  this 
amount  foreign  missions  received  $1,180,- 
000;  church  building,  $950,000;  church  exten- 
sion, $280,000,  and  home  missions,  $150,000. 
If  the  Church  of  England  would  once  break 
loose  from  its  fetters  it  would  find  itself 
growing  rather  than  w^eakening. 

....The  statistics  of  the  evangelical 
churches  included  in  the  Evangelical  Free 
Church  Federation  in  England  show  some 
interesting  facts.  In  comparison  with  the 
Established  Church  they  provide  7,800,000 
sittings  against  6,800,000.      The  number  ot 
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communicants  reported  by  each  is  a  little 
less  than  1,000.000,  the  Free  Churches  being 
slightly  in  advance.  The  Anglican  Church 
Kliows  in  her  Sunday  schools  2,393,372, 
whereas  the  Free  Churches  have  3,284,903; 
showing  that  in  general  strength  the  Free 
Churches  are  fully  equal  to  the  Established 
Churcli  and  in  some  respects  a  little  ahead. 

....Father  Sherman's  remark,  written  for 
a  Catholic  paper,  that  Porto  llico  was  a 
('atholic  country  without  religion,  has  often 
been  quoted.  Another  Catholic  clergyman, 
the  Very  Rev.  P.  McHale,  president  of  the 
Niagara  University,  in  a  recent  lecture  said 
of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  that  "  the  cir- 
cumstances, political  and  otherwise,  under 
which  they  have  lived  for  centuries,  together 
with  climatic  influences,  appear  to  have 
emasculated  their  religion  and  reduced  it  to 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  sentiment."  Let  Cath- 
olics not  be  behind  Protestants  in  securing  a 
religious  reformation  there. 

....  One  of  our  Southern  Presbyterian  ex- 
changes expresses  its  sincere  gratification 
that  not  one  of  the  papers  of  that  denomina- 
tion issued  an  Easter  number,  and  calls 
upon  its  brethren  to  stand  fast  in  their  lib- 
erty and  "  not  be  entangled  with  the  yoke  of 
bondage "  "  to  a  ceremonial  observance  of 
days  and  seasons  that  has  no  foundation  in 
the  Word  of  God."  Tt  heartily  concurs  with 
another  exchange  in  believing  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  Presbyterian  Church 
should  present  an  undivided  front  against 
anything  that  looks  like  the  observance  of 
Easter. 

....  One  of  the  means  used  by  various  or- 
ganizations for  the  assistance  of  the  soldiers 
is  the  furnishing  of  literature.  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  does  this  to 
some  degree  and  the  Industrial  Christian 
Alliance  has  taken  up  the  matter.  Packages 
are  sent  in  from  distant  places,  the  express 
companies  offering  to  carry  them  free  of 
charge;  a  large  store  is  used  as  a  receiving 
and  packing  station,  and  a  party  of  ladies 
have  volunteered  to  sort  and  arrange  the 
books  into  packages  for  expressage.  They 
are  to  be  sent  to  Major  Strong,  son  of  ex- 
Mayor  Strong,  who  is  now  on  the  staff  of 
General  Mc Arthur,  and  will  be  forwarded 
by  the  transport  "  Hooker." 


This  Is  the  kind    of    thing    that    the 

troubles  are  about  in  the  Church  of  England. 
We  take  the  items  from  a  series  of  com- 
plaints made  against  a  certain  vicar  to  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  They  are  the  use  of 
lighted  candles  in  the  daytime,  of  colored 
vestments,  of  wafers  instead  of  bread,  the 
mixing  of  water  with  wine,  and  the  tolling 
of  a  bell  during  the  service,  the  making  of 
the  sign  of  the  cross  over  communicants  and 
the  placing  a  cross  on  the  communion  table. 
These  things  look  very  small  to  quarrel  over. 
We  cannot  imagine  our  Lord  or  St.  Paul 
bothering  himself  about  such  questions,  and 
it  would  be  almost  blasphemy  to  suppose 
that  God  cares  for  these  matters  of  ecclesias- 
tical etiquet.  Some  of  these  things  the 
Bishop  condemned  and  others  he  allowed, 
but  they  are  all  of  the  same  sort,  food  for 
babes,  and  ought  to  come  within  the  liberty 
allowed  to  those  whose  wings  weary  in  the 
attitudes  of  spiritual  faith  and  worship. 

....There  is  apparently  a  misconception 
in  certain  quarters  with  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Bible  Normal  College  at  Spring- 
tield,  Mass.  It  does  not  offer  a  short  cut  to 
the  ministry,  and  in  fact  refuses  to  admit 
njen  who  aim  to  enter  the  ministry  through 
that  course  alone.  Neither  is  it  a  mere  lay 
training  school.  Its  special  department  is  to 
train  in  instruction  in  the  Bible.  Thus  the 
extension  course  includes  not  merely  the 
study  of  the  Bible  itself,  but  the 
study  of  children,  their  development  and 
emotions;  the  study  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  pedagogy,  especially  in  their  appli- 
cation of  Bible  school  work.  Its  relation  to 
missions  is  becoming  more  and  more  promi- 
nent, and  one  of  our  missionary  secretaries 
states  that  in  his  view  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous for  many  missionaries  after  finish- 
ing their  college  and  professional  course  to 
take  a  year's  preparation  in  this  college  for 
their  work  in  the  field.  As  mission  work  is 
developing  the  educational  element  becomes 
more  and  more  prominent  rather  than  the 
evangelistic,  that  being  left  more  to  native 
converts. 

....  Changes  in  the  New  York  Presbyte- 
rian churches  continue.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chap- 
man has  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian    Church,    for- 
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merly  Dr.  Howard  Crosby's,  and  there  is 
talk  of  uniting  with  that  the  Thirteenth 
Street  Cluirch.  This,  however,  creates  great 
opposition  in  that  church,  on  the  ground 
that  it  will  leave  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  congregation  unprovided  with  religious 
privileges.  At  the  same  time  the  difficulty 
continues  in  the  West  Church.  Dr.  A.  H. 
Evans  tendered  his  resignation  on  what 
was  practically  a  demand  from  the  trus- 
tees, one  of  whom  is  Russell  Sage, 
the  multi-millionaire.  The  congregation 
are  indignant,  and  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  urge  him  to  remain,  de- 
claring that  the  money  power  is  altogether 
too  dominant  in  the  church  and  that  thej^ 
propose  to  take  things  into  their  own  hands. 
The  ?^ifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  has 
issued  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Connell,  of  London,  to  its  pastorate. 

....The  antagonism  against  Protestant- 
ism in  France,  largely  on  account  of 
the  Dreyfus  affair,  is  seemingly  becoming 
more  and  more  pronounced.  The  Catholic 
publication  house,  "  The  Holy  Joseph,"  re- 
cently published  a  work  of  570  pages  entitled 
"  The  Danger  of  Protestantism,"  which 
made  the  Protestants  practically  responsible 
for  all  the  ills  of  modern  France.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  bitter  attack  has  been 
widely  circulated.  At  any  rate  the  leaders 
of  Protestantism  have  begun  to  defend  them- 
selves. An  indirect  reply  to  these  charges 
has  been  furnished  during  the  months  of 
January  and  February  by  a  series  of  public 
lectures  delivered  in  Paris  by  Prof.  A.  Saba- 
tier  and  other  Protestant  scholars,  on 
such  themes-  as  "Protestantism  and  the 
I-'rench  People,"  "  The  Duty  of  Patriot- 
ism and  Christian  Conscience,"  "  Our  Stand- 
ard," "  France's  Improvement  Through 
Protestantism  "  and  the  like.  These  lectures 
were  held  in  the  Chapel  Taitbout  and  were 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  inter-denominational 
audiences.  The  "  Evangelical  Association  " 
has  also  arranged  for  public  lectures  through- 
out the  provinces  on  such  subjects  and  with 
good  results,  the  "  French  Society  for  Evan- 
gelization Through  the  Priests,"  in  which 
those  priests  who,  under  leadership  of  Bour- 
rier  and  others,  have  left  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  and  are  doing  gospel  work,  is  pro- 


gressing in  an  encouraging  manner.  The 
number  of  priests  who  have  taken  this  impor- 
tant step  is  now  81,  who  are  housed  in  the 
home  established  for  them  in  Sevres,  in 
charge  of  Pasteur  Corneloup.  With  the  new 
year  the  organ  of  this  propaganda,  Le  Chre- 
tien FranQdis,  entered  upon  its  second  year. 
A  number  of  these  priests  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Reformed  Church. 

....There  have  been  some  very  interest- 
ing occurrences  in  Porto  Rico  of  late.  On 
one  occasion  four  prisoners  who  had  been 
kept  in  chains  by  the  Spanish  authorities 
had  their  shackles  broken  ott"  in  the  presence 
of  three  hundred  inmates  of  the  penitentiary 
by  order  of  General  Henry,  and  thirty-five 
prisoners  received  pardons.  General  Henry 
also  requested  the  secretary  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion to  have  services  for  the  prisoners,  espe- 
cially urging  that  they  be  cheerful  and  in- 
clude the  singing  of  bright  songs.  Hymns 
printed  in  Spanish  were  distributed,  and  the 
most  touching  scenes  were  witnessed  as  the 
hymns  were  sung,  and  a  short  address  was 
made  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  McKim,  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  The  Avife  of  Con- 
sul P.  C.  Hanna  conducted  the  music  and 
Mrs.  General  Henry  was  present  and  spoke 
to  the  prisoners,  comparing  the  newly  whit- 
ened walls  with  the  whitened  souls  that  it 
was  hoped  would  be  the  result  of  the  work 
among  them  and  the  realization  of  a  sym- 
pathy that  they  have  never  known  anything 
of  before.  At  the  close  the  warden  of  the 
prison  was  called  to  the  platform  and,  after 
saluting  Mrs.  Henry,  he  said  that  the  pris- 
oners had  desired  to  give  some  expression 
to  their  appreciation  of  the  interest  shown 
by  the  American  ladies.  They  had  not 
much  money  at  command,  but  had  taken  up 
a  collection  amounting  to  $4.50,  and  had  re- 
quested him  to  purchase  a  hanging  basket 
of  flowers  for  the  gentlemen  and  a  pot  of 
flowers  for  the  ladies.  These  he  presented 
with  his  own  words  of  cordial  appreciation, 
and  the  response  by  Mrs.  General  Henry 
was  very  cordial  and  evidently  touched  the 
hearts  of  the  men.  Then  Seiior  Diaz,  Sec- 
retary of  Justice  in  General  Henry's  Cab- 
inet, made  a  stirring  address,  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  first  time  an  attempt 
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lind  ('\ri-  1)0011  m;nlo  in  ;i  Si)jmish  prison  in 
I'orto  Rico  to  advnnco  tlio  niorjil  intorosts  of 
prisonors.  and  ho  nddod  his  own  words  of 
pa  most  appeal  to  the  men  to  chani^o  their 
lives  and  manifest  the  result  of  the  teaching 
wiiicli  they  had  received. 


Recent    Bible  Work  in   Chinese. 
By  the  Rev.    R.    H.   Graves. 

Thk  Shanghai  Missionary  Conference  in 
1890  arranged  for  a  common  version  of  the 
Hible  in  three  forms — i.e.,  in  a  simpler  and  a 
liigher  style  of  classic  language  and  in  the 
Mandarin  or  local  dialect  of  North  China.  As 
the  conference  only  adopted  the  committees  to 
select  revisers  and  the  members  of  these  com- 
mittees were  scattered  throughout  the  Chinese 
Empire,  it  wns  not  until  the  autumn  of  1891 
that  the  revisers  were  selected  and  had  their 
meeting  to  organize.  There  was  much  prelim- 
inary work  to  be  done.  Committees  from  the 
three  companies  of  revisers  were  appointed  on 
the  Greek  text,  the  transliteration  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  proper  names,  theological  and 
psychological  terms,  etc.  It  was  not  until 
1892  that  that  work  was  begun. 

The  Simple  or  Easy  Wen-Li  (Classic)  Com- 
mittee have  had  four  sessions  and  have  gone 
through  the  New  Testament  as  far  as  II  Cor- 
inthians. The  four  gospels  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  tentative  edition  for  suggestions  and 
criticisms  from  Chinese  scholars,  native  or  for- 
eign, and  Acts  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  print- 
ers. Very  little  unfavorable  criticism  of  the 
translation  has  been  received,  and  some  of  the 
suggestions  with  regard  to  Matthew,  which,  as 
being  first,  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  criticism, 
have  been  adopted  in  the  subsequent  work.  The 
prospect  seems  to  be  that  this  version  will  be 
satisfactorj'  to  the  bulk  of  the  missionaries. 
The  aim  of  the  revisers  has  been  to  give  a 
simple  version,  "  easily  understood  by  those  of 
a  limited  classical  education."  "  At  the  same 
time  we  have  endeavored  to  give,  not  a  para- 
phrase, but  a  faithful  translation  of  the  Greek, 
so  that  it  can  be  used  in  Bible  study  as  well  as 
for  pubUc  reading.  We  trust  that  by  God's 
blessing  it  may  be  used  for  giving  many  of  the 
Chinese  an  insight  into  the  Word." 

The  High  Wen-Li  Committee  have  not  as 
yet  published  anything,  but  two  members  (out 
of  five),  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Mr.  Schaub,  have 
printed  privately  a  version  of  the  whole  New 


TcstniiuMit .  Ill  some  rosper-fs  it  is  an  exrellent 
iranslntion  for  scholars.  The  Greek  has  often 
been  very  aptly  rendered  into  terse  Chinese. 
Its  defects  are  that  in  the  endeavor  to  render  a 
(ireek  word  by  the  same  word  in  Chinese  in 
aery  case  the  Chinese  is  often  forced  and  the 
sense  so  obscure  that  the  Chinese  declare  that 
no  one  can  make  out  the  meaning.  While  per- 
haps out  of  the  way  examples  of  such  a  usage 
may  be  found  in  Chinese  literature,  this  usage  is 
so  unusual  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  The 
effect  is  such  as  would  follow  the  use  of  sonip 
obsolete  word  from  Chaucer  in  a  modern  trans- 
lation in  English.  Reading  it  is  like  a  man 
plowing  good  soil,  every  now  and  then  striking 
upon  a  root  or  a  stone.  Thus  smoothness  and 
intelligibility  are  sacrificed  to  a  mechanical  ac- 
curacy and  uniformity  of  rendering.  It  is  un- 
known what  the  majority  of  the  committee  will 
do.  Perhaps  they  could  not  do  better  than  to 
take  this,  generally  speaking,  excellent  high- 
style  version  and  change  the  parts  difficult  to 
be  understood,  and  use  more  freedom  in  accom- 
modating the  rendering  to  the  meaning  in  the 
context.  Even  in  English,  composed  as  it  is  in 
part  of  Greek,  we  cannot  render  the  same  Greek 
word  by  the  same  word  in  every  case.  The  Can- 
terbury version,  tho  paying  attention  to  this 
point,  does  not  attempt  to  carry  it  out  always. 

Bishop  Schereschewsky,  formerly  American 
Episcopal  Bishop  in  China,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  version  of  the  New  Testament  some- 
what on  the  lines  of  the  Easy  Wen-Li  version. 
It  is  in  a  smooth,  simple  style,  and,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged  by  hasty  glance,  seems  to  be 
adapted  for  public  reading.  The  objections  to 
it  are  that  it  is  based  on  the  Textus  Receptua, 
and  that  it  is  a  "  one-man  version,"  whereas  the 
Bible  Societies  usually  prefer  a  more  repre- 
sentative one. 

The  "  Mandarin "  revisers  have  recently.  I 
understand,  had  a  meeting  in  North  China,  and 
I  presume  will  before  long  publish  the  results 
of  their  revision  work  in  that  dialect. 

It  seems  a  providential  thing  that  this  inter- 
est in  an  improved  version  of  the  Scriptures 
should  prevail  just  as  China  is  being  thrown 
open  so  widely  and  the  interest  in  "  Western 
knowledge  "  is  so  prevalent.  Tho  the  reaction- 
ary party  has  the  upper  hand  at  Peking  for  the 
present,  and  is  backed  by  the  strong  arm  of 
Russia,  yet  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
barbarous  methods  employed  to  crush  out  all  re- 
form will  not  be  successful  in  the  end.  At  any 
rate  we  know  that  "  The  word  of  God  is  not 
bound." 
Canton,  China. 


FINANCIAL. 


Discrimination  in  Rates. 

Certain  aiuendmeiits  to  tlio  Interstate 
Commerce  law,  suggested  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  embodied  in  a  bill  which  was  before 
the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress,  have  recently 
been  discussed  in  various  publications  by 
Commissioner  Prouty,  the  chief  ofticers  of 
two  or  three  railroad  companies  and  others. 
Tliese  amendments  are  opposed  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  some  companies  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  empower  the  Com- 
mission to  make  rates  generally  for  all  the 
railroads  in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand 
members  of  the  Commission  say  that  what 
they  ask  Is  authority  to  substitute  a  reason- 
able and  lawful  rate  for  one  ascertained  to 
be  unreasonable  or  unjust,  and  that  the  Com- 
mission's decision  would  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  scope  and 
meaning  of  the  amendments  invite  consider- 
ation as  questions  of  importance,  but  we  de- 
sire to  speak  briefly  now  of  the  attitude  of 
some  railroad  men,  some  legislators  and  the 
public  toward  the  evil  of  unjust  discrimina- 
tion in  freight  rates.  As  to  the  existence 
and  magnitude  of  this  evil  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Commission  in  its  latest  re- 
port, to  which  we  referred  some  weeks  ago, 
and  from  which  a  few  sentences  may  be 
quoted  to-day: 

"  Enormous  sums  are  spent  in  purchasing 
business,  and  secret  rates  are  accorded  far  be- 
low the  standard  of  published  charges.  The 
general  public  gets  little  benefit  from  these  re- 
ductions, for  concessions  are  mainly  confined  to 
the  heavier  shippers. 

"All  this  augments  the  advantages  of  large 
capital  and  tends  to  the  injury  and  often  to  the 
ruin  of  smaller  dealers.  These  are  not  only 
matters  of  the  gravest  consequence  to  the  busi- 
ness welfare  of  the  country,  but  they  concern 
in  no  less  degree  the  higher  interests  of  public 
morality. 

"A  large  part  of  the  railway  business  is  now 
(ninsaeted  upon  illegal  rates,  and  in  certain 
(inarters  cliarging  the  published  rate  is  the  ex- 
ception. The  results  are  gross  discrimination 
between  individuals  and  gross  preferences  be- 
tween localities,  which  almost  always  favor  the 


strong  and  oppress  the  weak.  Probably  no  onp 
thing  to-day  does  so  much  to  force  out  the  small 
operator  and  build  up  those  monopolies  against 
which  law  and  public  opinion  alike  beat  in  vain 
as  discrimination  in  freight  rates.  A  further 
result  is  that  railroad  business  is  carried  on 
largely  in  conceded  violation  of  ]uw.  I'>\"r.\- 
consideration  of  private  justice  and  public  wel- 
fare demands  that  railway  rates  shall  be  reason- 
ably uniform  to  all  shippers  and  equitable  be- 
tween all  communities." 

The  following  remarks  on  this  subject 
were  published  last  week  by  the  president  of 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Com- 
pany: 

"  The  only  serious  evil  in  the  railway  traffic 
situation  of  to-day  is  that  of  secret  reductions 
in  rates  by  many  carriers  to  persons  in  a  posi 
tion  to  extort  such  concessions.  While  the 
legalization  of  pooling  would  tend  to  decrease 
the  evil,  it  can  be  stated  without  qualification 
that  the  powers  demanded  by  the  Commission 
would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  tend  to  pre- 
vent or  alleviate  these  illegal  discriminations." 

Sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  this  evil 
by  legislators  or  by  the  officers  of  railroad 
companies.  The  Commission  appears  to  give 
it  such  weight  as  it  deserves.  The  people 
have  been  thinking  about  it  for  a  long  time. 
President  Smith  says  that  "  the  public  is  not 
suffering  from  extortionate  rates,  and  is  not 
demanding  that  the  powers  sought  by  the 
Commission  should  be  conferred  upon  that 
body."  The  public  does  protest,  however, 
against  injustice.  The  people  are  holding  no 
mass  meetings  about  this  admitted  discrim- 
ination in  favor  of  one  man  and  against  an- 
other, but  it  is  most  hateful  to  them.  They 
like  fair  play  in  railroad  freight  rates  as 
well  as  in  other  things.  They  are  deeply 
moved  by  this  evidence  of  "  gross  discrimi- 
nation between  individuals,"  by  which  great 
common  carriers  "  favor  the  strong  and  op- 
pi*ess  the  weak,"  and  "  injure  or  ruin  small 
dealers."  They  desire  that  the  Commission 
shall  not  fail  to  put  an  end  to  it  for  lack  of 
power.  If  the  evil  cannot  be  checked  by 
amended  laws  or  an  earnest  Commission 
using  such  laws,  the  number  of  those  urging 
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that  the  Govenimont  should  own  nnd  oporalc 
tho  roads  will  steadily  incroaso. 

Topiilar  <lisai)i)roval  of  niijusl  disciiiniiia- 
lion  was  the  most  potent  cause  of  the  enact- 
iiicnl  of  tho  law  by  which  the  Commission 
was  crcatpd.  Tho  continuing  practice  of  dis- 
crimination, in  spite  of  tho  law  and  the  Com- 
mission, has  been  one  cause  of  discontent 
and  of  unwisn  legislation  against  the  roads 
in  some  of  the  States.  It  has  affected  the 
declared  policy  of  political  parties.  Failure 
(o  reach  and  correct  the  evil  excitei  enduring 
hostility  in  the  minds  of  thousands.  Such 
injustice,  the  oppression  or  ruin  of  one  man 
or  one  business  or  industry  for  the  benefit  of 
anothei',  must  be  hateful  to  a  great  majority 
of  railroad  officers  as  w^ell  as  to  the  public. 
Why  should  they  not  unite  to  prevent  it? 


Financial  Items. 

It  is  not  lilvcly  that  the  New  York 
State  canals  will  be  open  before  the  24th  of 
April. 

....Arthur  Stiles  Fairchild  and  George 
Trowbridge  Hollister  have  recently  been  ad- 
mitted to  partnership  in  the  banking  house 
of  Vermilj-e  and  Company. 

....  Charles  C.  Fox  has  been  appointed 
Treasurer  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
to  succeed  the  late  D.  A.  Waterman.  His 
oflice  Avill  be  in  the  Grand  Central  Depot. 

....A  large  cereal  crop  is  confidently 
looked  for  by  the  farmers  in  California. 
This  is  shown  by  the  large  advance  orders 
for  grain  bags,  which  are  manufactured  at 
the  San  Quentin  Penitentiary.  More  than 
3,500,000  have  been  sold  already. 

....The  big  slump  in  the  stock  marlvet  on 
Friday  was  the  feature  of  the  week  in  Wall 
Street.  Tlie  so-called  industrial  securities 
fell  off  all  along  the  line  and  an  incipient 
panic  was  only  averted  by  the  speedy  loan- 
ing of  money  by  the  large  banking  houses. 

. . .  .The  Austrian  Government  has  made  a 
provisional    concession    for    an     Inventors' 


Bank  to  be  established  In  that  country.  The 
company's  capital  will  l)e  $100,000,  in  shares 
of  ?80,  and  tliis  may  be  eventually  raised  to 
1200,000  and  ultimately  to  .$400,000,  If  the 
Government  and  the  stockholders  ratify 
such  a  change. 

....The  bank  clearings  for  the  month  of 
March  made  a  high- water  mark.  The  total 
for  the  month  at  seventy-nine  cities  in  the 
United  States  aggregates  .$8,704,671,860. 
This  is  an  increase  of  54  per  cent,  over 
March,  1808,  and  a  gain  of  25  per  cent,  over 
the  preceding  month  of  February,  and  even 
passes  by  V>  per  cent,  the  immense  total  of 
.January. 

....The  Secretary  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Clearing  House  is  quoted  as  saying:  "  Never 
in  the  history  of  Topeka  has  there  been  so 
much  mone3\  It  is  evident  that  all  the 
money  is  not  m  the  East  and  held  by  the 
big  institutions  in  the  Eastern  States.  There 
is  some  money  in  Kansas,"  The  effect  of 
this  has  been  the  abolishment  of  certificates 
of  deposit  in  all  the  banks  of  Topeka,  with 
the  exception  of  the  State  Savings  Bank. 
Superabundance  of  loanable  funds  makes  it 
unprofitable  for  the  banks  to  pay  interest  on 
time  deposits. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 

during  the  past  week  were : 

BANKS. 


America 406 

Bowery  306 

Chatham  332 

City 1656 


Imp'rs  and  Traders'.. 549 

Lincoln 860 

Market  and  Fulton.  .236 
Mechanics' 202^ 


Corn  Exchange 332  I  Mercantile ]89ki 

Fifth  Avenue  ...  3210  |  Merchants' 168 

Fourth 182  j  New  York  N.  B.  A...246i^ 

Hanover 675    Park 515 

Hide  and  Leather 118    Shoe  and  Leather 102 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Atlantic    2r6 

Guaranty 66 1 

State 3721^ 

Title  Guarantee  and  Trust 335 

The  following  dividends  are  announced: 

N".  Y.  Security    &    Trust   Company,  semi- 
annual, 5  per  cent.,  payable  May  1st. 

U.  S.   Rubber  Company,   preferred,    quar- 
terly,  2  per  cent. ,  payable  April  29th. 


Insurance. 


A  Strangle  Valid  Excuse. 

The  Orient,  one  of  the  strong  fire  com- 
panies of  the  insurance  city,  Hartford,  prints 
in  its  company  paper  a  statement  of  its  fi- 
nancial condition  at  the  close  of  1898,  a  par- 
allel column  showing  the  corresponding 
items  at  the  close  of  1897.  Except  in  capi- 
tal stock,  and  in  a  few  items  which  merely 
affect  the  relative  disposition  of  invested 
funds,  the  items  given  all  show  some  in- 
crease. Most  notably,  surplus  over  the  half- 
million  capital  rises  from  $735,278  to  $814,- 
G45,  and  assets  from  $2,340,684  to  $2,513,910. 

Now  this  is  clearly  a  good  statement  on  its 
face,  and  statements  as  things  go  ai'e  an- 
nounced for  the  purpose,  chiefly,  of  being  ac- 
cepted and  admired  upon  their  face.  Very 
naturally  there  was  a  cheerful  willingness 
among  journals  of  all  sorts,  particularly 
among  those  wiiose  value  begins  and  ends 
with  their  owners,  to  print  this  statement, 
but  the  Orient  printed  in  the  same  issue  of 
its  company  paper  the  following  brief  para- 
graph, which  we  could  not  improve  by  con- 
densation: 

"  We  have  been  importuned  by  all  our  news- 
paper friends  to  allow  them  to  emblazon  the 
Orient's  statement  when  it  has  been  prepared. 
While  we  have  the  kindest  feelings  toward  our 
friends  of  the  insurance  press,  yet  we  do  not 
think  it  wise  to  spread  before  the  public  the  in- 
crease which  we  show,  both  in  gross  assets  and 
net  surplus,  when  it  comes,  as  it  does  to  most 
companies,  almost,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  en- 
hanced value  of  securities.  The  public  are  not 
analytical  ;  if  they  were  they  would  soon  dis- 
cover that  there  was  little  or  no  profit  in  the 
business,  and  would  doubtless  wonder  why  such 
a  display  was  made ;  but  it  is  not,  and  it  will 
be  led  to  think  that  rates  even  now  are  too  high. 
We  have  no  doubt  the  figures  which  some  com' 
panics  are  displaying  in  lai*ge  type  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  various  legisla- 
tures and  be  used  to  give  us  still  further  re- 
strictive enactments.  For  this  reason  our  ad- 
vertising will  be  very  limited,  and  only  go  to 
our  older  friends  who  have  been  on  our  list  for 
some  years." 

As  the  insurance  press  is  mentioned,  this 


may  have  been  meant  especially  for  insui*- 
ance  journals  which  "  estivate "  (i.  e.,  rest 
during  the  summers)  and  are  lively  as 
•*  statement  time  "  recurs.  Since  the  plea 
was  certain  to  be  made  that  such  a  good 
statement  ought  to  be  emblazoned  all  over 
creation,  the  paragraph  may  be  considered 
as  a  warning  off  the  premises  for  advertise- 
ment solicitors.  A  poor  statement  would 
have  been  shown  them  as  visible  evidence 
that  "  the  appropriation  "  was  more  severely 
small  than  usual,  for  the  company  could  not 
afford  to  advertise;  the  argument  from  a 
good  one  is  parried  by  explaining  that  the 
prosperity  is  only  apparent  and  will  only 
lead  to  misunderstanding  and  trouble  the 
more  it  is  talked  about. 

This  may  be  taken,  indeed,  as  an  ingenious 
excuse  for  turning  away  the  statement-hunt- 
ers with  a  soft  answer;  probably  they  so 
took  it,  and  retired  from  the  official  presence 
with  feelings  too  deep  for  safe  utterance  un- 
til they  had  got  outside.  It  seems  such  an 
inconsistency  to  say  that  the  good  point  of  a 
good  year's  record  has  been  attained  and 
still  mention  of  the  fact  is  undesirable;  what 
can  this  be  but  an  excuse? 

Yet  if  we  thought  it  no  more  than  that,  we 
should  not  count  it  worth  mentioning.  A 
clever  excuse,  doubtless;  yet  it  contains  a 
truth.  The  pretense  is  genuine,  if  such  a 
construction  is  allowable.  It  is  true  that  the 
increase  in  assets  and  surplus  comes  from 
the  banking  side  of  the  business,  not  from 
the  insurance  side.  It  is  true  that  the  pay- 
ment of  4  or  5  per  cent,  dividends  semi-an- 
nually by  some  companies  favors  the  impres- 
sion that  underwriting  is  profitable.  It  is  ti*ue 
that  people  will  continue — not  always,  but 
for  a  term  we  cannot  now  predict— to  believe 
that  insurance  is  a  monopoly  and  any  form 
of  association  among  underwriters  is  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  public.  It  is  therefore 
true  that  the  effect  of  displaying  large  type 
figures  upon  legislators  who  feel  that  their 
position  is  one  of  noblesse  oblige  will  be  to 
stimulate  the  introduction  of  bills  to  make 
the  underwriting  oppressors  behave  better. 
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These  thiiifjs  ought  not  so  to  be,  but  never- 
theless so  the3'  are. 

And  If  there  are  any  readers  who  disconnt 
lh(^  remarks  oT  this  department  of  Tue  In- 
j)Ri>ENDENT  by  Considering  it  an  advocate  of 
insurance  and  cannot  rcmember  the  occa- 
sions when,  advocate  or  not,  it  sharply  criti- 
cises underwriters,  they  may  note  a  few  sen- 
tences from  this  year's  report  of  the  State 
Insurance  Department: 

"  The  assets  of  fire  and  fire-marine  companies 
reporting;  to  the  Department  show  an  increase 
of  $15,248,834.49  over  1807.  Their  surplus  has 
increased,  while  their  liability  on  account  of  un- 
earned premiums  has  decreased  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  of  insurance  in  force.  The  in- 
crease in  surplus  noted  above  is  largely  due  to 
the  advance  in  securities  owned  and  not  to  the 
profits  of  the  underwriting  business.  The  fa- 
vorable conditions  under  which  this  class  of 
business  was  transacted  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  three  years  preceding  1898  has 
again  led  to  such  a  demoralization  in  rates  dur- 
ing 1898  that  it  may  ultimately  necessitate  the 
retirement  within  a  short  time  of  some  of  our 
smaller  companies,  several  of  which  have  but 
recently  commenced  business.  Thus  history  re- 
peats itself ;  a  limited  term  of  prosperity  with 
this  class  of  corporations  seems  to  beget  grossly 
inadequate  rates,  and  the  loss  incident  thereto 
is  usually  found  to  more  than  absorb  such  prof- 
its as  may  have  been  accumulated  during  a  pros- 
perous period.  Rates  may  be  reduced  at  once; 
the  time  occupied  in  restoring  them  to  a  proper 
basis  is  necessarily  prolonged.  With  insuffi- 
cient rates  and  a  promiscuous  scramble  for  busi- 
ness at  any  figure,  the  public  is  educated  to  the 
mistaken  idea  that  the  rates  first  collected  must 
have  been  exorbitant  because  of  the  sweeping 
reductions  made  in  them  later.  Conditions  of 
tliis  kind  must  work  out  their  own  remedy. 
The  companies  themselves  will  have  to  re-estab- 
lish rates  sufllicient  to  assure  the  hazards  they 
are  underwriting." 


Supervision  by  Sample. 

A  YEAR  or  two  ago  attention  was  called  to 
a  circular  which  had  been  sent  to  insurance 
companies  announcing  a  Directory  of  insur- 
ance companies,  and  soliciting  advertise- 
ments for  what  would  evidently  prove  a 
most  valuable  work,  etc.  The  work  proposed 
would  evidently  have  no  more  value  than 
a  reprint  of  the  multiplication  table,  but  in- 
asmuch as  the  proposed  publisher  was  aja 


assistant  in  the  Illinois  Insurance  Depart- 
ment, and  annotniced  that  he  had  the  in 
dorsemeut  and  was  acting  l)y  authority  of 
that  (Icjtai  t  iiK  III.  it  \\;is  easy  to  understand 
the  kind  of  inducement  which  was  expected 
to  convince  insurance  companies  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  neglect  such  an  advertis- 
ing opportunity— in  plain  words  that  they 
must  be  sure  to  keep  themselves  "  solid  " 
with  officials  who  could  make  it  unpleasant 
for  them  if  they  did  not.  So  much  comment 
was  made  on  this  transaction  that  the  Su- 
perintendent denied  all  responsibility  for  it. 
whereupon  the  subordinate  replied  by  pro- 
ducing what  was,  or  at  least  purported  to 
be,  a  letter  signed  by  his  chief,  which  did 
convey  the  claimed  authority.  There  the 
matter  rested,  according  to  our  recollection. 
Now,  in  Nebraska,  where  the  State  Audi- 
tor looks  after  the  bothering  of  insurance 
companies,  his  discharged  deputy  has  turned 
about  and  accused  him  to  the  Governor  of 
having  robbed  them  by  '*  examinations."  In 
proof  he  submitted  the  following  letter,  writ- 
ten from  Chicago  to  the  Auditor  by  one  of 
his  examiners: 

"  Hon.  .T.  F.  Cornell,  Lincoln  : 

"  Dear  Sik. — I  will  be  through  here  to-mor- 
row. This  place  meant  hard  work.  I  have 
labored  every  day  since  Monday,  and  will  prol>- 
ably  have  to  do  the  same  with  the  other  little 
snide  company  at  Milwaukee.  I  think  I  can 
hold  them  up  for  about  .$120  apiece.  You  see 
that  will  be  an  average  charge  of  $20  per  day. 
I  wish  I  could  do  them  up  for  about  $250  each. 
But  thej'^  are  new  ])eginners  and  too  small. 
Still,  they  are  doing  the  best  they  can.  If  you 
wish  to  communicate  with  me  after  to-morrow 
please  address  me  at  Phiffer  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 
Yours  in  haste,  "  O.  W.  Palm." 

The  Governor  has  accordingly  asked  the 
Legislature  to  investigate.  This  is  not  a 
clean  letter,  nor  is  the  subject  clean.  Yet  we 
should  not  call  these  stories  scandals  if  they 
are  exposures  of  things  which  have  been 
done;  they  lay  bare  the  real  character  of 
what  is  called  State  supervision.  Mr.  Mc- 
Nall,  of  Kansas,  has  rendered  a  public  serv- 
ice in  showing  to  what  this  supervision  in- 
evitably tends,  and  how  it  looks  when  in  full 
flower.  He  has  now  disappeared  from  view, 
but  we  could  have  wished  him  a  still  longer 
term  and  fuller  opportunity. 


Pebbles — Puzzles 


iC^i 


Pebbles. 

Old  Lady  (at  insurance  office):  "I  want 
to  take  out  a  fire  insurance  policy  at  once.  Our 
house  is  on  fire." — Life. 

.  . .  .Primus:  *'  Dynamite  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful invention  of  the  age."  ISecundus:  "Why?" 
Primus:  '*  There's  nothing  in  the  world  can  hold 
a  candle  to  it." — Yale  Record. 

...."Yes."  sighed  the  man  off  the  "Ger- 
manic," "  we  had  an  awful  cold  voyage  two- 
thirds  of  the  way."  "  What  did  you  do  thenV  " 
inquired  the  sympathetic  listener?  "  Well,  about 
I  hat  time  we  got  a  boat  stove  in  and  that  helped 
a  lot." — Yale  Record. 

.  .  .  .Once  upon  a  time  a  beggar  importuned  a 
hnvyer  for  alms.  "  L^t  me  give  you  some  ad- 
vice," said  the  lawyer.  "  I'd  rather  you  sold 
the  advice  and  gave  me  the  proceeds,"  ventured 
the  beggar,  trying  not  to  seem  forward  or  ob- 
trusive. This  fable  teaches  that  under  certain 
circumstances  fine  words  can  be  made  indirectly 
10  butter  parsnips. — Detroit  Journal. 

....They  were  discussing  the  details  of  a 
projected  county  exhibition  of  fat  stock,  poul- 
t  ry  and  crochet  work.  "  I  think,"  said  the 
chairman,  *'  that  all  the  preliminaries  have  been 
attended  to."  An  angular  man  in  the  back  of 
the  hall  stood  up.  "  Have  you  invited  Dewey?  " 
he  asked.  Instantly  all  was  confusion.  It  was 
a  terrible  oversight,  but  one  man's  forethought 
saved  the  day. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

....  A  German  woman  arriving  for  the  first 
time  in  England,  drove  to  a  first-class  London 
hotel,  asked*  for  a  room,  and  was  shown  into  a 
very  small,  scantily  furnished  one.  She  said,  in 
a  determined  manner,  and  in  very  broken  Eng- 
lish, "  I  will  not  have  this  room."  "  No  ma'am," 
said  the  porter,  and  brought  in  the  first  box. 
**  Man  !  "  she  repeated,  emphatically,  "  I  will  not 
have  this  room !  "  '*  No  ma'am,"  said  the  por- 
ter, and  brought  in  the  second  box.  She  thought 
her  faulty  grammatical  construction  was  the 
reason  of  the  porter's  continued  obstinacy,  and 
repeated,  with  a  stern  distinctness :  "  Man,  I 
will  have  this  room  not  have !  "  "  No  ma'am," 
said  the  porter,  and  brought  in  the  third  box, 
whereupon  she  left  the  room  indignantly ;  but 
the  porter  drew  her  hurriedly  back  across  the 
threshold,  pulled  a  rope,  and  to  her  intense  as- 
tonishment the  lift  went  up. — New  York  Trib- 
une. 

.  . .  .There  is  a  report  that  when  "  Ian  Mac- 
laren  "  was  delivering  his  lecture  on  "  Certain 
Traits  of  Scottish  Character "  in  one  of  the 
large  American  cities  during  his  visit  in  1896, 
a  party  was  in  the  house  which  included  an 
Englishwoman.  The  lecturer  was  dwelling  on 
the  difference  between  the  relative  aptness  of 
the  English,  Irish  and  Scotch  in  seeing  and  en- 
joying a  joke,  and,  ascribing  the  greatest  slow- 
ness to  the  English,  told  some  very  funny  stories 
in  proof  of  his  assertion.  The  Englishwoman 
took  out  a  notebook  and  pencil  and  after  several 
minutes  of  writing  one  of  the  party  asked  her 
what  she  had  found  of  so  much  interest  to  write 
down.  "  Why,  I  am  writing  down  the  jokes  so 
that  I  may  study  out  their  points  at  home." 
This  unconscious  proof  of  the  lecturer's  asser- 
tion was  so  deliciously  apt  that  one  of  the  party, 
intending  to  be  present  that  evening  at  a  din- 
ner tendered  to  "  Ian  Maclaren,"  determined  to 
tell  it  to  him.  She  did  so,  when,  to  her  amaze- 
ment. Dr.  Watson,  with  the  same  obtuseness 
which  he  had  so  wittily  described  in  his  lecture, 
and  characterized  as  English,  did  not  see  the 
joke  at  all,  but  was  visibly  annoyed  that  any 
Qne  should  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  understand  the 
jokes  of  hit  lecture. — Ewohange. 


Puzzles. 

COXDrciKI)  HY   VIROINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  ne  will  send  '*  Tlie  Boy  Mineral  Collect- 
ors," by  Jay  (J.  Kelley. 

CHARADE. 

Above  my  first   my  hungry  eye  descried 
The  tempting  apples.     I  to  reach  them  tried. 
Alas  !    in  robbery  I  was  not  skilled — 
I   came  within  my  last  of  being  killed. 

My  whole's  the  name  not  only  of  a  writer, — 
It  also  represents  a  famous  fighter. 

JENNIE    BETTS    HARTSWICK. 
WORD-SQUARE. 

],  A  fish;  2,  surface;  3,  a  kind  of  fur;  4,  a 
mineral.  s.  moore. 

NUMERICAL    ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  one  hundred  and  six  letters 
and  form  a  quotation  from  Addison. 

My  47,  58,  10  is  a  beverage ;  my  87,  74,  25  is 
to  equip ;  my  100,  85,  14  is  a  color ;  my  63, 
4],  4,  51  is  at  a  distance;  my  71,  97,  17, 
106  is  one  of  the  United  States ;  mv  64,  31,  88, 
44  is  to  decrease ;  my  24,  60,  22,  69  is  a  fraud  ; 
my  35,  77,  02,  7  is  a  historian  ;  my  28,  95,  1,  45, 
84  is  a  wild  animal ;  ray  90,  79,  102  is  to  graze ; 
my  2,  82,  48,  26,  54  is  the  archfiend ;  my  3,  91, 
37  is  a  beverage ;  my  65,  105,  43  is  a  kind  of 
tree ;  ray  5,  49,  18,  30.  86,  20,  62,  99  is  a  fune- 
real flower;  my  68,  93,  39,  34,  73,  16,  67,  53, 
42  is  a  member  ot  a  certain  savage  race  of 
South  Africa ;  my  12,  31v  38,  81  is  injury  ; 
my  32,  78.  13,  70,  56  is  turbulent;  my 
96,  46,  15.  76,  8  is  just  the  opposite ; 
my  80,  98,  66  is  easily  frightened ;  my  103,  40, 
55,  89  is  just  the  opposite ;  my  57,  19,  23,  101, 
14,  .52  is  overcast ;  ray  75,  50,  104,  27  is  just 
the  opposite;  my  11,  83,  6,  72,  9,  33  is  very 
dull ;  my  21,  29,  36,  94,  .59,  61  is  just  the  oppo- 
site. 

DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter  from  Constantinople;  2,  a  vehicle; 
3,  a  kingdom  of  Asia  ;  4,  a  similitude ;  5,  an  in- 
surgent ;  6,  the  whole ;  7,  a  letter  from  Con- 
stantinople. 

CUBE. 

1 2 


S 


From  1  to  2,  to  show  brilliuit  spols;  1  to  3, 
to  ingulf;  2  to  4,  chosen;  3  to  4,  soft  woolen 
yarn ;  5  to  6,  actors ;  5  to  7,  an  expression 
of  applause ;  6  to  8,  ejected  forcibly  ;  7  to  8, 
journeyed  afoot ;  5  to  1,  a  step ;  6  to  2,  to  follow 
up ;  8  to  4,  a  common  verb ;  7  to  3,  the  broken 
part  of  flax. 

ANSWERS  TO   PUZZLES  OF  MARCH   30th. 

Charade, — Browning. 

Centra-l  Acrostic. — Santiago  de  Cuba.  1, 
Mused  ;  2,  weary  ;  3,  honey  :  4,  fatal  :  5,  climb  ;  6, 
chair  ;  7,  organ  ;  8,  stone  ;  9,  India  ;  10,  erect ;  11, 
lucky;  12,  study;  13,  sable;  14.  stare. 

MoNUMKNT  Puzzi-ES. — I.  Montgomery.  1,  Amy  ; 
2,  TiOt ;  3,  spindle ;  4,  brittle  ;  5,  age  ;  6,  cob  ;  7, 
Ems :  8,  expends ;  9,  expurgate ;  10,  decoy-duck. 
II.  Wordsworth.  1,  Awe  :  2.  fob  ;  3.  sparrow  :  4, 
gradual  ;  .5.  asp ;  6,  owe  ;  7,  dog ;  8,  sparkle  ;  9, 
unsettles;  10,  brushwood.  III.  San  Jacinto.  1, 
Ask  ;  2,  ban  ;  3,  crinkle  ;  4,  San  Juan  ;  5,  pat ;  6, 
act ;  7,  bit ;  8,  branded  ;  9,  electoral ;  10,  Introduce, 
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Personals. 

The  Princess  Salm-Salm,  who  arrived  in 
this  country  from  Germany  hist  week,  is  the 
widow  of  Prince  Felix  Salm-Sahn,  who  came  to 
America  during  the  Civil  War,  fought  on  the 
Union  side,  became  a  brigadier-general,  after 
ward  was  Maximilian's  chief  of  staff  in  Mexico, 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
For  her  services  in  behalf  of  the  Union  soldiers 
she  received  a  captain's  commission  from  Gov- 
ernor Yates  of  Illinois. 

....If  the  Tysons  in  New  Jersey  and  Bos 
ton  who  think  they  are  the  rightful  heirs  of  the 
late  James  Tyson,  who  died  intestate  in  Aus- 
tralia last  December,  leaving  property  valued 
at  more  than  $25,000,000,  will  examirje  the 
Melbourne  newspapers  of  recent  dates,  they 
will  find  that  there  is  no  lack  of  heirs  in  the 
country  where  Mr.  Tyson  accumulated  his 
wealth  and  was  well  known.  He  had  two  broth- 
ers and  five  sisters  there,  and  their  children, 
twenty-nine  in  number,  have  applied  in  Mel- 
bourne for  letters  of  administration. 

....  President  Slocum  of  Colorado  College  has 
been  elected  President  of  the  North  Central  As- 
sociation of  College^  and  Secondary  Schools. 
The  office  has  been  held  heretofore  by  only  three 
persons,  and  they  have  represented  large  and 
influential  universities :  President  Angell  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  President  Adams  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  President  Can- 
field  of  the  University  of  Ohio.  While  Presi- 
dent Slocum's  personal  popularity  was  a  factor 
in  the  choice,  his  election  was  a  recognition  by 
educational  experts  of  the  high  standards  and 
thorough  work  of  the  Colorado  College. 

Moses  W.  Dodd,  who  died  in  New  York  last 
week  at  the  age  of  85,  was  the  founder  of  the 
publishing  house  now  known  as  Dodd,  Mead  i 
Co.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1837, 
and  his  education  there,  together  with  his  sub- 
sequent studies  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  ad- 
mirably fitted  him  for  the  work  of  a  publisher — 
chiefly  in  the  religious  field — which  he  under- 
took in  1839.  For  thirty  years  thereafter  the 
imprint  of  M.  AV.  Dodd  was  a  familiar  one, 
especially  in  books  of  a  religious  character. 
Upon  his  retirement  in  1870  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  and  his  nephew.  Mr.  Dodd  was  an 
active  and  prominent  member  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  and  had  an  exceptional  knowledge 
of  church  music  and  religious  art. 

....There  were  many  heroes  in  and  around 
the  Windsor  Hotel  while  the  flames  were  de- 
stroying it,  but  none  of  them  was  more  unselfish 
or  more  brave  than  Warren  Guion,  the  man  in 


charge  of  the  passengef  elevator,  who,  after  he 
had  been  warned  of  his  danger  and  urged  to 
leave  his  post,  insisted  upon  making  "  one  more 
trip"  to  save  women  and  children  on  the  upper 
floors.  He  lost  his  life,  for  as  he  was  descend- 
ing on  that  last  trip  the  supports  at  the  top  of 
the  shaft  were  suddenly  burned  away,  the  ele- 
vator fell,  and  it  was  caught  between  two  floors 
by  the  safety  appliances.  He  could  not  get  out, 
but  perished  there.  Guion  had  served  the  guests 
of  the  Windsor  for  ten  years  with  unfailing 
curtesy.  Contributions  to  a  fund  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  mother  and  sister  now  amount  to  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars. 

.  . .  .Mrs.  Lee,  who  died  in  Berlin  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  age  of  96,  at  the  home  of  her  son-in- 
law,  Gen.  Count  von  Waldersee,  was  the  widow 
of  David  Lee,  who  came  from  Connecticut  to 
New  York,  where  he  opened  a  grocery  store  in 
1810.  Her  youngest  daughter,  remarkable  for 
her  beauty  and  piety,  became  the  wife  of  Prince 
Frederick  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  upon  his 
death  inherited  his  large  fortune.  The  Austrian 
Emperor  conferred  upon  her  the  title  of  Prin- 
cess von  Noer.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Prin- 
cess was  married  to  Count  von  Waldersee,  who, 
upon  the  retirement  of  Count  von  Moltke,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  chief  of  the  general 
staff  of  the  German  army.  The  daughter  of 
the  New  York  grocer  has  for  years  been  the  in- 
timate friend  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress, 
and  has  been  prominent  in  religious  and  philan- 
thropic work. 

.  ..  .The  Buenos  Ayres  Standard  comes  to  us 
bearing  the  signs  of  mourning  for  the  death  of 
its  senior  editor,  Mr.  E.  T.  Mulhall,  who  died 
on  February  12th,  at  the  age  of  67,  after  nearly 
foi'ty  years  of  labor  for  his  journal  and  in  behalf 
of  the  interests  of  Argentina.  Mr.  Mulhall  was 
born  in  Dublin,  and  came  of  a  family  noted  at 
the  bar  and  in  the  Catholic  Church,  one  of  his 
uncles  having  been  the  head  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Australasia.  He  began  practice  as  a  lawyer  in 
New  York  in  1852,  but  went  to  Argentina  a 
few  years  later,  where  with  his  brother  Michael 
(now  a  noted  statistician)  he  established  the 
Standard  in  1861.  He  was  a  man  of  exceptional 
ability  and  energy  :  he  w' on  the  respect  and  af- 
fection of  the  people,  exercising  great  influence 
in  the  development  of  Argentine  resources  by  the 
investment  of  British  capital.  When  he  decided 
some  months  before  his  death  to  seek  rest  at  his 
estate  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  President  of 
Argentina  placed  a  man-of-war  at  his  disposal. 
He  had  never  consented  to  be  naturalized,  but 
remained — like  the  late  Don  Patricio  Milmo,  the 
Mexican  millionaire — a  loyal  Irishman  to  tb^ 
end  of  his  days. 
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Survey    of    the    World. 


End  of 
the  War 


The  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  was  formally 
and  oiiicially  ended  at  3.35  p.m. 
on  the  11th  inst.  by  the  exchange  of  the 
American  and  Spanish  ratifications  of  the 
peace  treaty  in  Washington.  The  exchange 
was  made  in  the  reception  room  of  the  White 
House,  in  the  presence  of  the  President, 
three  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  several 
other  prominent  officers  of  the  Government. 
The  French  Ambassador,  M.  Jules  Cambon, 
representing  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  had 
brought  with  him  the  Spanish  copy  of  the 
treaty,  bearing  the  Queen  Regent's  signature. 
At  the  beginning  a  protocol,  setting  forth  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  exchange  was 
about  to  be  made,  was  signed  by  M.  Cambon 
and  Secretary  Hay.  The  President  then 
handed  the  American  copy  of  the  treaty  to 
M.  Cambon,  and  received  the  Spanish  copy 
from  him  in  return.  The  President  imme- 
.diately  issued  a  proclamation,  announcing 
the  fact  that  the  exchange  had  been  made, 
and  containing  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  the 
terms  of  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  required  to  observe.  It  was  then 
decided  that  Mr.  Bellamy  Storer,  now  Min- 
ister to  Belgium,  should  be  appointed  Min- 
ister to  Spain,  and  Spain  will  send  the  Due 
d'Arcos  to  Washington.  Because  the  war  is 
ended,  the  volunteers  who  enlisted  for  the 
war  are  entitled  to  be  released,  and  many  of 
them  will  be  mustered  out  without  delay.  It 
is  expected  that  a  majority  of  those  who  are 
in  the  Philippines  will  decide  to  remain  in 
the  service  for  six  months,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  army  law,  and  special 
inducements  will  be  offered  to  soldiers  who 
can  be  led  to  enlist  again.  Under  the  law  the 
pay  of  soldiers  is  now  reduced  from  $15.G0  to 


$13  per  month,  but  it  is  said  that  those  who 
are  in  the  Pliilippines  will  continue  to  receive 
the  additional  20  per  cent.  Many  generals 
of  volunteers  will  now  be  mustered  out,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  the  staff  officers 
appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  have 
been  honorably  discharged.  In  Spain  the 
close  of  the  war  appears  to  have  made  little 
difference.  Carlist  rumors  are  still  circu- 
lated, but  there  seems  to  be  little  foundation 
for  them.  Elections  for  the  new  Cortes  are 
in  progress,  but  evoke  little  enthusiasm, 
scarcely  a  fifth  of  the  voting  strength  being 
apparent  in  the  vote,  which  so  far  is  strongly 
conservative.  An  effort  was  made  to  create 
some  difficulty  over  the  Spanish  prisoners  in 
the  Philippines,  but  General  Otis' s  offer  to 
hand  over  1,600  Filipino  prisoners  to  the 
Spaniards  to  exchange  for  the  Spanish  pris- 
oners will  undoubtedly  have  a  good  effect. 


Bryan's    Friends 
and  Foes. 


The      ten-dollar     Jeffer- 


sonian  banquet  of  Cro- 
ker's  Democratic  Club 
was  eaten  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
on  the  night  of  the  13th,  and  the  one-dollar 
dinner  of  the  Chicago  Platform  Democrats 
followed  on  the  lOth,  in  the  Grand  Central 
Palace.  These  meetings  and  the  Jefferson 
dinner  in  Milwaukee  afford  interesting  evi- 
dence as  to  the  condition  and  policy  of  the 
Democratic  party.  In  a  long  letter  to  Perry 
Belmont,  on  the  8th,  Mr.  Bryan  had  argued 
against  the  Gold  Democrats  and  confidently 
predicted  the  reaffirmation  in  1900  of  the  old 
silver  platform,  with  no  change  in  the  coin- 
age ratio.  At  the  Milwaukee  dinner  he  eas- 
ily and  completely  overshadowed  Mayor 
Harrison  of  Chicago,  by  some  regarded  as  a 
possible  rival,   who  said   the  party   in  1900 
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would  oppose  trusts  and  attack  corruption 
in  legislation  and  politics.  Bryan's  choice 
of  a  broader  platform,  with  silver  at  the  top 
of  it,  was  approved.  The  ten-dollar  ban- 
quet in  New  York  was  clearly  hostile  to 
Bryan  and  silver.  Croker  and  Belmont  put 
forward  as  their  chief  speaker  Augustus 
Van  Wyck— tlie  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  against  Roosevelt  last  fall— who 
argued  that  there  was  enough  in  tariff  re- 
form and  hostility  to  trusts  for  a  platform 
on  which  the  party  could  appeal  successfully 
to  the  people.  He  also  denounced  the  abuse 
of  the  power  to  grant  public  franchises,  and 
emphatically  opposed  any  alliance  with 
Great  Britain.  The  supply  of  wine  ordered 
for  the  banquet  was  6,000  quarts,  and  there 
was  some  disorder  before  the  last  speech 
was  made.  AVhile  Perry  Belmont  was 
chairman  of  the  ten-dollar  banquet,  his 
brother,  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont  (whose  wife, 
formerly  Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  is  the 
mother  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough),  sat 
by  the  side  of  Mr.  Bryan  at  the  one-dollar 
dinner  and  made  a  speech  there  in  denun- 
ciation of  concentrated  wealth  and  plutoc- 
racy. Mr.  Bryan's  address  was  a  very  long 
one.  He  attacked  the  Gold  Democrats,  de- 
fended the  old  silver  platform  and  coinage 
ratio,  opposed  any  substitution  of  national 
bank  notes  for  treasury  notes,  and  paid  his 
respects  to  the  other  faction  by  arguing  that 
any  platform  denouncing  trusts  should  also 
logically  express  hostility  to  monopoly 
everywhere,  and  especially  to  what  he  calls 
"the  money  trust." 


General  Shatter  testified  be- 
The  Army's     ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Inquiry  last 

week  that  while  he  was  in 
Cuba  he  heard  no  complaints  about  either 
the  canned  roast  beef  or  the  refrigerated 
beef,  AVhen  he  was  reminded  of  the  com- 
plaints in  Colonel  Roosevelt's  report,  he  re- 
marked that  he  had  not  regarded  them  as 
important,  and  added  that  if  Roosevelt's 
men  did  not  have  enough  food  it  was  be- 
cause of  their  own  carelessness  or  that  of 
their  officers.  He  also  said  sarcastically  that 
parts  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  report  were  "  a 
complaint  that  they  did  not  have  enough 
delicacies."  "Among  the  troops,"  he  con- 
tinued,   were    "  about   40   per   cent,    of    the 


Knickerbocker  Club,"  and  he  didn't  think 
these  men  enjoyed  the  army  rations.  When 
asked  whether,  in  view  of  the  condemnation 
of  the  canned  roast  beef  by  about  75  per 
cent,  of  the  officers  of  the  army  in  Cuba  he 
would  advise  the  use  of  it  hereafter,  he  re- 
plied that  he  knew  of  no  substitute.  His 
final  opinion  was  that  the  canned  roast  beef 
"  while  uninviting  and  unpalatable,  was  not 
unfit  for  food."  The  refrigerated  beef  was 
'•  entirely  satisfactory."  General  Chaffee 
testified  that  he  had  not  heard  "  a  solitary 
complaint "  about  the  beef  in  his  brigade. 
On  the  other  hand  cumulative  testimony 
concerning  the  bad  quality  of  the  canned 
beef  w^as  given  by  several  regimental  com- 
missaries and  other  officers,  who  asserted 
that  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  it  was  in 
such  condition  that  it  could  not  be  used. 
There  was  further  testimony  that  the  con- 
sumption of  it  made  the  men  sick,  that  thou- 
sands of  cans  were  thrown  away  because 
the  contents  were  putrified,  and  that  large 
quantities  of  the  refrigerated  beef  had  to  be 
condemned.  Brigade  Surgeon  Castle  joined 
Lieutenant  Gampfer  in  testifying  that  Ar- 
mour &  Co.'s  agent  in  their  presence  at  Lake- 
land had  accounted  for  spots  on  the  beef  by 
saying  that  they  w^ere  due  to  the  chemicals 
which  the  company  applied.  Rudolph  Spicer, 
an  undertaker  who  went  to  Porto  Rico  as  a 
private  in  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania,  said  he 
had  noticed  crystalline  scales  in  the  crevices 
of  the  fresh  beef,  from  which  he  inferred 
that  the  packers  had  applied  "  some  article 
like  boracic  acid,  such  as  we  embalmers  use 
on  human  bodies."  Several  chemists  testi- 
fied that  they  had  found  no  traces  of  chemi- 
cals in  the  samples  of  beef  which  they  had 
examined.  They  w^ere  not  in  full  agreement 
as  to  the  value  and  wholesomeness  of  canned 
roast  beef  as  part  of  an  army  ration.  Sec- 
retary Alger  returned  to  Washington  on  the 
14th  and  caused  to  be  published  a  statement 
that  he  had  not  thought  of  resigning.  His 
determination  to  remain  in  office  throughout 
the  regular  term,  he  added,  was  fixed  and 
unalterable. 


The  Government  at  Wash 
ington  ordered,  on  the  15th 
inst,,    that    the    foreclosure 
of  mortgages  be  deferred  for  one  year.    Un- 
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der  the  decrees  of  Weyler  and  Blanco  the 
collection  of  such  obligations  had  been  post- 
poned for  about  three  j^ears.  the  latest  de- 
cree extending:  the  time  to  the  1st  inst.  A 
month  -was  added  by  our  Government,  in 
order  that  a  decree  prepared  by  General 
Brooke,  in  which  the  debts  were  classified 
and  various  terms  were  named,  might  be 
carefullj'  considered.  This  plan  appears  to 
have  been  displaced  by  one  giving  an  exten- 
sion of  one  year  to  all.  The  mortgages  af- 
fected by  the  order  exceed  $60,000,000.  The 
rolls  of  the  insurgent  army,  at  last  delivered 
to  General  Brooke,  contain  48,000  names, 
6,000  being  those  of  commissioned  officers. 
Careful  examination  will  probably  reduce 
the  number  of  tliose  entitled  to  shares  of 
the  fund  of  $3,000,000.  The  Cuban  generals 
have  appointetl  General  Gomez  to  represent 
the  army  in  the  negotiations.  The  old  com- 
mander said  to  them  that  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  he  desired  full  liberty  to 
withdraw  to  a  foreign  country  or  to  any 
part  of  Cuba,  there  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days;  also  that  the  only  power  to  be 
recognized  now  was  that  of  "  those  who 
have  intervened,"  and  that  for  the  present, 
therefore,  thoughts  of  a  Cuban  independent 
government  could  be  "no  more  than  dreams." 
The  strike  on  the  railway  for  higher  wages 
was  short-lived;  after  three  days  the  men 
yielded  and  returned  to  work.  General 
Brooke  declares  by  decree  that  the  ceme- 
teries are  the  property  of  the  municipalities, 
and  that  the  Catholic  priests,  if  they  claim 
ownership,  must  establish  their  title  in  the 
courts.  There  have  been  several  quarrels 
between  the  American  soldiers  and  the  Ha- 
vana police.  Judge  Ortiz  persists  in  de- 
manding that  General  Ludlow  shall  be  in- 
dicted and  prosecuted  for  interfering  with 
the  administration  of  Spanish  laws  by  for- 
bidding him  to  hold  two  accused  Americans 
in  prison  incommnicado.  The  judge  had  ex- 
cluded both  theij*  friends  and  their  counsel. 
On  the  night  of  the  14th  a  party  of  bandits 
attacked  the  village  of  Coimito,  seven  miles 
from  Havana,  robbing  the  people  and  killing 
a  captain  and  a  private  of  the  Cuban  army. 
A  pursuing  company  of  Cuban  soldiers  over- 
took them  on  the  following  day  and  killed 
two  of  the  outlaws.    Four  gold  mines  have 


been  located  by  prospectors  in  the  Holguin 
district. 


(ieneral    Lawton  s     campaign 

The 

southward  has  resulted  in  the 

Philippines.  ,  .  ^,     ,,.,.   . 

'^'^  capture  ot  theFilipmo  strong- 

hold Santa  Cruz,  with  a  loss  to  the  Ameri- 
cans of  six  men  w^ounded.  The  Filipinos 
lost  at  least  68  men  killed  and  40  wounded. 
The  American  plans  worked  admirably,  al- 
tho  there  Avas  some  delay  on  account  of  the 
difficult  navigation  of  the  river.  They  were- 
strongly  supported  by  the  gunboats,  which 
did  good  execution.  The  capture  of  the 
place  itself  was  a  most  gallant  piece  of 
w^ork,  the  Filipinos  being  intrenched  across 
the  stream  and  behind  a  stone  barricade  at 
the  end  of  a  bridge.  The  Americans  rushed 
forward  in  single  file,  demolished  the  barri- 
cade and  drove  the  enemy  from  the 
trenches.  Little  by  little  they  occupied  the 
entire  place,  spread  their  sharpshooters 
along  the  shore  and  drove  the  Filipinos  back 
until  they  fled  for  the  marshes  beyond. 
Since  then  another  town  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  lake  has  been  captured,  and 
now  the  entire  expedition  has  been  called  to 
Manila,  the  chief  object  having  been  secured 
of  showing  the  people  that  they  cannot  re- 
sist the  American  advance.  As  soon  as  the 
rainy  season  comes  on  and  the  navigation 
of  the  bay  is  more  easy,  gunboats  are  to  be 
employed  in  reducing  the  whole  of  that  re- 
gion. Meantime  the  Filipinos  are  moving 
northward  and  are  again  making  trouble 
near  Malolos.  Certain  activities  on  their 
part  impel  the  belief  that  Aguinaldo  has  re- 
tired from  the  immediate  command.  The 
general  movements  of  the  army  are  being 
planned  with  reference  to  the  approaching 
rainy  season,  so  as  to  hold  the  territory  al- 
ready acquired  and  not  to  expose  the  troops 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Reports 
of  desertion  from  the  Filipino  ranks,  owing 
to  the  tyrannical  course  of  Aguinaldo,  con- 
tinue to  come  in.  With  a  view  to  relieving 
the  situation  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  (ien- 
eral Otis  has  offered  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  General  Rios,  the  Spanish  commander, 
1.500  native  prisoners,  that  they  may  be  ex- 
changed for  the  Spanish  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  Filipinos.    Accordingly  a  letter 
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li;is  Imm'ii  (liMwii  up  and  sent  from  General 
Kios  to  Aguinaldo,  demanding  that  he  give 
a  (l(>finite  reply.  The  Commission  is  mak- 
jn.u  every  effort  to  learn  the  actual  situation. 
In  response  to  questions  as  to  whether  the 
Filipinos  are  capable  of  self-government  in 
the  townships,  the  provinces  and  the  archi- 
pelago, a  number  of  prominent  residents  an- 
swer affirmatively  to  the  two  first  and  uni- 
formly negatively  to  the  last,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Filipinos  are  not  in  sufficient  num- 
bers or  strength  to  govern  the  entire  archi- 
pelago, and  that  to  put  the  government  into 
their  hands  would  result  in  chaos,  endless 
tribal  wars  and  inevitable  European  inter- 
vention. 


After  considerable  delay  and 
The  Samoan      discussion    the    Commission 
^  '        to  go  to  Samoa  has  been  ap- 

pointed and  will  sail  from  San  Francisco  on 
the  gunboat  *'  Badger "  on  April  25th.  It 
will  consist  of  Baron  von  Sternberg,  of  the 
"German  Embassy  at  Washington;  Mr.  Eliot, 
of  the  British  Embassy,  and  Mr.  Bartlett 
Tripp,  of  South  Dakota.  The  point  of  dif- 
ference has  been  in  regard  to  the  instructions 
to  the  Commission.  Germany  has  claimed 
that  their  report  must  be  unanimous;  Eng- 
land objected,  on  the  ground  of  its  possible 
impracticability,  and  the  United  States  said 
that  it  did  not  care  much  either  way. 
Finally  England  has  given  her  assent,  and 
■on  that  basis  the  Commission  is  empowered 
to  deal  with  the  situation  as  it  finds  it  in 
tlie  islands,  taking  such  measures  as  it  deems 
essential  to  secure  good  order  and  peace. 
This  action,  how^ever,  is  understood  to  be  of 
a  temporary  character  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  three  powers.  The  Commis- 
sioners are  also  to  examine  into  the  original 
causes  for  the  trouble,  but  are  not  free  to 
make  changes  in  the  Berlin  Treaty.  The 
general  situation  has  been  made  somewhat 
more  diflicult  by  a  disaster  to  the  English 
and  American  force  near  Apia.  A  party  of 
sailors  w^ere  caught  in  an  ambush  on  a  Ger- 
man plantation  and  one  English  oflacer  and 
two  sailors  and  two  American  officers  and 
two  sailors  were  killed.  The  natives  be- 
longing to  the  Mataafa  party  mutilated  the 
bodies,  but  were  afterward  dispersed  by 
guns  from  a  British  ship,  and  friendly  na- 


tives secured  the  l)odies  and  brought  them 
in.  There  is  very  bitter  feeling  among  the 
American  and  English  against  the  German 
owner  of  the  plantation,  who  they  say  in- 
cited the  natives  to  the  attack.  Dispatches 
from  Berlin  affirm  that  the  fight  was  not  on 
German  ground  but  a  short  distance  inland. 
The  Agrarians  in  Germany  are  making 
severe  attacks  on  the  government  for  its  al- 
leged weakness  in  yielding  to  the  demands 
of  England  and  America.  The  Government, 
however,  shows  a  constant  desire  to  concili- 
ate and  not  allow  even  this  last  outbreak  to 
endanger  the  negotiations. 


South    America. 


Aside  from  the  re-election 


of  President  Cabrera  to 
the  chief  magistracy  of  Guatemala,  a 
small  uprising  in  Brazil,  of  no  special 
importance,  and  the  recent  trip  of  Mr. 
Loomis  up  the  Orinoco  River  on  the  "  Wil- 
mington "  for  the  purpose  of  looking  out  for 
American  interests  in  the  interior,  the  most 
important  events  in  Spanish  America  are 
the  Bolivian  revolution  and  the  proposed 
opening  up  of  Patagonia.  In  Bolivia  the 
revolutionists,  who  have  been  gathering 
their  forces  for  some  time,  have  at  last  de- 
feated President  Alonzo  in  a  battle  near 
Oruro,  which  lasted  over  an  hour,  and  in 
which  200  soldiers  were  killed.  The  towm 
was  lost  and  President  Alonzo  and  his  min- 
isters fled  to  Chile,  but  everybody  is  pleased 
that  the  revolution  is  over,  since  it  was  ruin- 
ing commercial  interests.  General  Pando, 
the  leader  of  the  revolutionists,  is  doubtless 
now  the  new  President  of  Bolivia.  The 
cause  of  the  revolution  was  a  dispute  as  to 
the  location  of  the  capital,  but  it  has  been 
complicated  by  the  action  of  the  Indians, 
who  are  murdering  and  stealing  right  and 
left.  President  Roca,  of  Argentina,  has  at 
last  returned  from  his  trip  to  the  colony  of 
Chubut,  in  the  far  south.  The  journey  was 
planned  primarily  to  investigate  the  re- 
sources of  Patagonia,  and  secondarily  to 
look  into  the  grievances  of  the  Chubut 
Welsh  settlers,  who  have  just  succeeded  in 
presenting  a  petition  to  Lord  Salisbury  ask- 
ing England  to  take  over  the  Chubut  colony. 
It  seems  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  the 
government  at  Buenos  Ayres  has  left  Chu- 
but to  itself,  but  recently  a  Spanish-speak- 
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Sng  governor  was  scnit  there  who  impressed 
(the  young  men  into  military  service  and  forced 
ithem  to  drill  on  Sunday,  which  was  against 
their  religion  and  wishes.  The  President's 
\visit  will  probably  alleviate  their  condition; 
iit  is  expected  that  railroads  will  be  built 
iin  the  colony,  a  telegraph  line  put  between 
it  and  Buenos  Ayres,  banks  started,  roads 
ibuilt  and  every  inducement  made  to  colonize 
(its  rich  valleys  and  plains.  While  in  the 
•Straits  of  Magellan  President  Roca  met  the 
(President  of  Chile — a  circumstance  w^hicli 
ihas  helped  to  smooth  the  ruttied  feelings  of 
iboth  Republics. 


The  English  budget,   as  pre- 
The  English     g^jj^e^j  ^^     ^1^^  Chancellor  of 
Budg-et. 

**  the    Exchequer,    Sir    Michael 

Hicks-Beach,   last   week,   does   not   call   for 
Tery  much  enthusiasm.    The  largest  income 
•ever  drawn  even  in  the  prosperous  years  has 
not  availed  to  prevent  a  considerable  deficit, 
^which  it  is  announced  is  to  be  met  only  by 
drawing  upon  the  balance  set  apart  for  the 
reduction  of  the  debt  and   also   by   a  new 
«tamp  duty  and  slightly  increased  taxation 
on  wines.    The  expenditure  for  the  coming 
year   is   estimated   at    $56-1,635.000,    an    in- 
•erease  over  last    year    of    $30,490,000,   and 
■showing  a  total  increase  of  expenditure  dur- 
ing four  years  of  $95,380,000.      If  the  ex- 
penditure is  to  continue  to  increase  at  this 
rate,    it    was    announced.    Parliament    must 
agree  to  a  corresponding  increase  in  taxa- 
tion or  discover  new  and  productive  sources 
of  revenue.    For  the   time  being,   however, 
the  sinking   fund   for   the   payment   of   the 
public  debt  is  increasing  at  what  is  reported 
to   be   an   alarming   rate    and    promises   to 
reach   a   figure   that   was     never    intended. 
Hence   the    Chancellor    proposes    to    draw 
upon    that     for     the     immediate     necessity, 
while   at    the    same    time    two    new    stamp 
duties,  one  of  Avhich  will  affect  simply  gen- 
eral   promoters,    are    proposed    and  an  ad- 
vance in  the  charges  upon  wines.    To  this 
latter  the  Australian  wine  growers  protest 
vigorously,  but  the  general  public  seem  to 
care   very   little.       The   Liberal   leader   has 
made  what  is  considered  quite  a  stroke  of 
good  policy  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert  Gladstone   as   chief*   Liberal   Whip,    to 
succeed  the  late  Mr.  Ellis.  Sir  William  Har- 


fourt  is  back  from  liis  vacation  in  the  south 
of  France,  and  (iiere  was  a  little  fear  lest 
there  should  be  clashings.  None  of  that  has 
as  yet  api)eared,  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannernian  holds  his  own  as  leader  with 
no  evident  ditticulty.  The  ritualistic  ques- 
tion is  resting  for  the  time  being,  tho  what 
Sir  William  Harcourt  may  do  is  not  alto- 
gether evident.  Even  the  Conservative  lead- 
ers have  been  compelled  to  take  a  stand  op- 
posing somewhat  the  extreme  high  ritual- 
ists' claims,  and  the  House  of  Commons  has 
unanimously  adopted  a  Conservative  resolu- 
tion against  recommending  for  preferment 
any  clergyman  without  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  he  will  obey  the  bishops  and  the 
prayer  book.  With  regard  to  Samoa  Eng- 
lish opinion  is  very  quiet.  It  is  so  trifling  a 
matter  compared  with  so  many  others  that 
England  has  had  to  consider  that  it  scarcely 
causes  a  ripple  upon  the  surface  of  politics. 


Little  by  httle  the  whole 
More  Dreyfus  Dreyfus  drama  is  being  set 
^*  forth  in  the  columns  of  the 
Fif/aro  until  it  becomes  a  cause  of  wonder 
how  it  ever  came  to  have  such  a  hold  upon 
the  French  people.  As  column  after  column 
of  the  testimony  of  ex-President  Casimir- 
Perier,  Generals  Zurlinden,  Chanoine,  Roget, 
Gallitlet  and  La  Roche  is  printed,  not  one  of 
which  gives  anything  more  than  the  veriest 
hearsay  evidence,  there  seems  to  arise  a 
feeling  even  among  the  anti-Revisionists 
that  their  whole  case  is  irretrievably  lost 
unless  they  can  concoct  some  new  story  that 
shall  account  at  least  in  some  measure  for 
the  unexampled  showing  of  w-eakness  and 
uncertainty.  Accordingly  the  Czar  has  been 
dragged  in  and  it  is  affirmed  that  Dreyfus 
was  originally  denounced  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Russian  Ambassador  and 
that  this  was  transmitted  to  the  court  while 
in  secret  session.  Meanw^hile  the  testimony  of 
the  Italian  Ambassador  contributes  to  fasten 
the  blame  more  strongly  than  ever  on  Count 
Esterhazy.  An  adjutant  in  the  army,  for- 
merly secretary  of  Colonel  Henry,  who  com- 
mitted suicide  after  his  confession  of  for- 
gery, has  followed  the  example  of  his  chief, 
and  was  found  dead  in  prison,  where  he  was 
confined  pending  examination  in  this  same 
matter.    Efforts  are  made  to  attribute  it  to 
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nielaiK'holin,  but  ilio  public  Sfems  unwilling 
to  accept  the  explanation  and  persists  in  con- 
necting it  with  the  revelations  as  to  the  gen- 
eral condition  in  the  army.  From  Dreyfus 
himscll"  coiiH!  disquieting  rumors  of  ill- 
health  and  despondency,  so  that  some 
friends  of  his  are  asserting  that  release,  even 
if  it  comes,  will  be  too  late. 


Without  any   public   manifes- 

ussia  and      tatious  it  seems  to  be  certain 
Persia 

that  Russia  will  soon  pro- 
claim Northern  Persia  as  her  own.  Rus- 
sians in  Persia  have  announced  that  the 
province  of  Azerbaijan  is  their  territory 
and  that  they  would  declare  it  at  once  if 
their  hands  were  not  tied  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  So  far  as  appears,  neither  the 
English  representatives  In  Persia  nor  the 
officials  in  London  have  intimated  any  pur- 
pose of  opposing  such  appropriation.  In 
this  province  of  Azerbaijan  are  included  the 
regions  of  Urumia,  Tabriz  and  Ardabil.  On 
ihe  Turkish  border  it  would  go  nearly  as  far 
south  as  the  parallel  of  Mosul,  and  on  the 
Caspian  Sea  very  nearly  to  Resht.  To  this 
England  will  probably  not  oppose  any  ob- 
jection. It  does  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  English  interests,  which  are  concerned 
with  Southern  Persia.  The  Americans,  how- 
ever, have  a  very  deep  interest,  in  view  of 
the  presence  in  Urumia  and  Tabriz  of  a 
number  of  American  missionaries  and  the 
existence  of  a  large  amount  of  property 
owned  by  the  American  churches.  Russia's 
policy  has  been  and  is  distinctly  opposed  to 
missionary  effort,  and  no  American  mission- 
aries are  allowed  in  the  Caucasus.  It  is 
even  difficult  for  a  missionary,  know^n  as 
such,  to  secure  passports  to  pass  through 
the  Caucasus  on  his  way  to  Persia.  Under 
these  conditions  it  becomes  a  question  of 
some  interest  as  to  what  would  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  Government  in  regard 
to  any  possible  action  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment interfering  with  the  work  of  the 
missionaries. 


The    situation     in    the 
The  Uitlanders   in     Transvaal  grows  worse 
the  Transvaal  ,,        ^,         ^  ^^ 

rather  than   better.    It 

will  be  rememberefl  that  a  few  months  since 
a  petition  signed  by  about  4,000  British  resi- 


dents of  the  Transvaal  was  drawn  up  an<r 
handed  to  the  British  agent  in  Pretoria  pro- 
testing against  the  high-handed  procedure  of 
President  Kriiger  and  his  goverament. 
There  were  some  informalities  about  this 
and  the  petition  was  not  forwarded  to  Eng- 
land. Still  two  leaders  were  arrested  and 
put  under  heavy  bail  for  their  action  in  the 
matter.  Subsequently  a  meeting  which  was 
lield  in  strict  compliance  with  the  stringent 
and  despotic  provisions  of  the  Transvaal 
law  and  sanctioned  expressly  by  the  gov- 
ernment, was  violently  broken  up  by  rioters, 
who  w^ere  not  prosecuted.  In  view  of  these 
facts  a  new  petition,  signed  in  this  case  by 
21,000  British  subjects  in  the  Transvaal,  has 
been  presented  for  transmission  to  England 
and  in  such  due  form  that  it  will  unquestion- 
ably reach  its  destination.  The  petition  cites 
the  constant  breaking  of  President  Kriiger's 
promises  with  regard  to  reform,  the  absolute 
lack  of  protection  against  mob  violence,  the 
law  permitting  the  expulsion  of  British  sub- 
jects at  the  will  of  the  President  without 
appeal  to  the  high  court,  the  concentration 
of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  burgh- 
ers, notwithstanding  tliat  the  burghers  num- 
ber 1,000  while  the  Uitlanders  number  23,- 
000,  and  a  number  of  similar  facts.  Refer- 
ence is  also  made  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Ed- 
gar and  other  acts  of  outrage.  The  condition 
of  the  British  subjects,  the  petition  says,  is 
intolerable.  Tliey  have  no  rights  in  the  gov- 
ernment, even  of  representation  before  the 
government,  and  implore  the  Queen  to  secure 
them  the  ordinary  rights  of  citizens.  At  the 
same  time  President  Kriiger  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  affirmed  that  everything  was  all 
right,  that  there  was  no  dissatisfaction,  and 
that  whatever  of  talk  there  might  be  was 
from  outside.  He  declares  that  he  has  kept 
every  promise  and  done  the  best  he  could.  A 
later  speech  makes  certain  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  admission  of  Uitlanders  to 
citizenship.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however, 
that  even  the  present  law  is  made  worse  and 
practically  prohibitory  by  its  interpretation, 
these  promises  are  not  considered  by  the  peo- 
lile  themselves  as  of  any  very  great  moment. 
The  course  of  President  Kriiger  is  alienating 
not  merely  all  English  sympathy  but  even 
that  of  France  and  Germany,  both  coun- 
tries protesting  against   his  evasions. 


The   Future  of  the   Protestant    Pulpit    in 

American  Society. 

By  Richard  Salter  Storrs,   D.D.,   T.L.D. 
I.     THE  FORCES  WHICH  LIMIT  AND  THREATEN  IT. 


What  place  the  Protestant  pulpit  is  to 
bold  in  the  coming  American  society,  is  a 
•question  of  interest  not  to  ministers  only, 
•but  to  all  thoughtful  observers  of  moral 
movements  and  tendencies.  One  who  has 
been  at  home  in  the  pulpit  for  more  than 
Tialf  a  century  of  years  may  easily  be  ex- 
•cused  for  having  thoughts  concerning  it 
arise  in  his  mind. 

That  the  place  of  this  particular  institu- 
tion in  intelligent  American  communities 
lias  been  a  high  one,  and  its  influence  vast, 
an  other  generations,  are  obvious  facts  recog- 
nized by  all.  That  the  sort  of  authority  for- 
merly conceded  to  utterances  from  it  has 
now  substantially  passed  away  from  the 
general  mind,  is  as  apparent.  The  preacher 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  speaking  oracular- 
ly, under  a  quasi-inspiration,  or  even  as 
speaking  with  the  special  authority  of  a 
skilled  and  commanding  expert,  presenting 
n  knowledge  of  divine  themes  peculiar  to 
himself,  to  be  properly  received  upon  his 
testimony.  No  more  deference  is  now  paid 
to  his  teaching  than  there  seems  to  be  reason 
for  in  the  listening  mind;  and  that  is  often 
very  little.  Some  of  his  aflarmations  of  what 
to  him  are  fact  and  truth  may  be  accepted, 
while  others  are  held  in  abeyance  or  are 
scornfully  rejected.  Except  as  long  habit, 
or  personal  affection,  may  incline  men  to- 
ward the  preacher,  the  doubtful  or  critical 
attitude  of  mind  toward  him  and  his  words 
is  more  common  than  the  receptive  and 
acquiescent.  This  is  a  fact  to  be  recognized, 
whether  or  not  it  agrees  with  what  we  or 
others  might  prefer.  We  have  to  face  it, 
and  adjust  ourselves  to  it. 

Is  the  same  tendency  likely  to  continue, 
and  to  be  probably  reinforced,  in  coming 
years,  till  the  old  peculiar  power  of  the  pul- 
pit shall  have  quite  disappeared,  surviving 
only  as  a  vanishing  tradition,  at  most  as  a 
receding   memorj'^   in   the    minds    of    those 


whose  life  had  commenced  at  an  earlier 
time?  There  are  some  things,  and  impor- 
tant ones,  which  seem  evidently  to  prophesy 
this. 

The  ever  hastening  rapidity  of  life  in  our 
times,  as  compared  with  its  more  quiet  and 
deliberate  movement  sixty  or  fifty  or  forty 
years  ago,  certainly  makes  congregations  less 
sensitive  than  then  to  appeals  from  the  pul- 
pit, as  a  swiftly  flowing  stream  cannot  be  de- 
tained by  such  limiting  barriers  as  were  ef- 
fective against  a  sluggish  and  languid 
current.  The  prodigious  multiplication  of  ob- 
jects of  interest,  both  private  and  public, 
tends,  of  course,  in  the  same  direction. 
Especially  are  these  things  true  of  city  pop- 
ulations, while  in  large  measure  they  apply 
to  those  whose  lives  have  place  and  nurture 
in  rural  districts;  and  it  is  always  to  be  re- 
membered that  cities  are  rapidly  drawing  to 
themselves  a  larger  proportion,  and  an  ever- 
increasing  proportion,  of  the  aggregate  pop- 
ulation of  the  country. 

In  the  first  nine  decades  of  our  century 
the  proportion  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  ur- 
ban population  "—that  is,  of  people  living  in 
cities  of  more  than  eight  thousand  inhabit- 
ants—had already  risen  from  about  one- 
thirtieth,  at  the  beginning,  to  nearly  one- 
third,  at  the  last  enumeration.  Over  eight- 
een millions  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  out  of  a  total  then  of  sixty-two  mil- 
lions, or  more  than  twenty-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  were  residents  of  such  cities  in 
1890.  In  what  is  known  as  the  North  Atlan- 
tic division  of  the  country,  in  which  this 
city  is  included,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
entire  population  was  assembled  in  cities; 
the  numerical  increase  of  their  inhabitants 
in  ten  years,  from  1880  to  1890,  having  been 
forty-three  and  one-half  per  cent.,  while  the 
increase  in  the  region  at  large  was  less  than 
twenty  per  cent.  In  Maine,  Massachusetts 
and  in  New  York,  and  in  important  regions 
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iD  ilic  ^^'(.'st,  tlie  numbers  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation bad  absolutely  diminished  in  that  pe- 
riod. U'his  is  natural,  as  human  nature  is 
constituted,  and  is  doubtless  inevitable. 
"  We  move  toward  Rome,"  was  the  ancient 
cry  in  German  forests,  on  Syrian  hills,  along 
the  -Alediterranean  coasts.  The  tendencies 
cityAvard  are  only  more  constant  and  power- 
ful To-day;  and  unquestionably,  In  the  fu- 
ture as  in  the  past,  they  will  grave  their 
sharp  traces  on  the  hard  tablets  of  the  cen- 
sus. In  1S80  the  number  of  cities  in  this 
country  containing  a  population  of  8,000  or 
more  was  28G;  ten  years  later  it  was  448. 
In  1870  the  number  of  cities  of  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants  was  14;  in  1890  it  had 
doubled  that  number,  becoming  28. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  is  true  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  modern  social  cus- 
tom which  carries  many  important  families 
away  from  city-homes  to  homes  in  the 
country  for  five  or  six  of  the  pleasanter 
months  of  the  j'ear— and  Avhich  equally  in- 
cites to  frequent  long  absences  in  the  winter 
interval,  in  the  South  of  our  country  or  of 
Europe— this  tends  to  break  the  continuity 
of  the  city-church  life,  to  lower  the  level  of 
its  local  enthusiasm,  to  interrupt  the  inter- 
play of  spiritual  sympathy  between  pastor 
and  church  which  is  educating  to  both,  and 
so  to  lessen  the  opportunity  and  diminish 
the  poAver  of  the  most  distinguished  city 
pulpits.  The  effect  is  not  unapparent  al- 
ready.   It  will  be  more  manifest  by  and  by. 

Such  a  general  accelerating  rush  of  modern 
life,  both  in  city  and  in  town,  disastrously  af- 
fects not  the  pulpit  alone.  It  has  practically 
stifled  among  us  what  used  to  be  known  as 
"  the  eloquence  of  the  Bar."  Those  who  re- 
member the  courts  in  Massachusetts,  espe- 
cially in  Suffolk  County,  fifty  years  ago,  will 
not  need  to  be  reminded  that  arguments  of 
two,  three,  five  hours,  even  of  seven  in  excit- 
ing and  critical  cases,  were  not  unknown;  in 
which,  as  with  the  admired  and  famous 
Rufus  Choate,  all  resources  of  learning, 
logic,  Avit,  eloquence,  with  pertinent  in- 
stances from  science  or  history,  with  bril- 
liant and  extraordinary  affluence  of  rhetoric, 
and  with  the  utmost  energy  of  appeal,  were 
brought  to  bear  on  points  at  issue.  The 
great  advocate  was  always  after  the  last 
unconvinced  man  on  the  jury,  and  knew  no 


limit  to  his  speech  till  success  had  there 
been  reached.  Now,  the  multiplication  and 
urgency  of  cases  have  so  far  surpassed  the 
capacity  of  courts  that  the  briefest  argu- 
ment alone  is  allowed:  half  an  hour,  per- 
haps, commonly— in  almost  no  case  more 
than  an  hour;  in  only  one  of  which  I  have- 
of  late  been  personally  cognizant  three  or 
more.  The  court-rooms  are  therefore  com- 
ing to  be  as  barren  of  elaborate  eloquence- 
as  asphalt  pavements  are  of  vines  and  rose- 
bushes. They  are  for  the  rapid  transaction 
of  legal  business,  not  at  all  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  high  art  and  culture  in  forensic  de- 
bate. 

The  same  tendency  appears  in  legislative- 
assemblies.      Parliamentary     eloquence     in 
Great   Britain   is   far  less   copious   and   ac- 
complished than  it  was  a  generation  or  two- 
ago,  in  spite  of  the  seemingly  opposed  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Gladstone.    It  is  plainer,  more 
practical,  more  concise  in  expression,  more 
limited  in  range.    Those  are  listened  to  most 
readily,  and  leave  strongest  impressions,  whiO' 
folloAv   the  advice   attributed   to   Lord   Wel- 
lington, when  some  one  had  asked  for  the' 
conditions    of    success    in    public    speaking:. 
"  Say  what  you  think,  and  don't  quote  Lat- 
in ! "    Even  in  our  vociferous  Congress  the 
prevailing  temper  has  come  to  be,  "  We're- 
in  a  hurry  !    Business  presses.    Print  what 
you  would  have  said  in  the  Record,  and  the 
Government  will  pay  for  it,  but  don't  take- 
time  in  talking  it  out."    The  reverberating 
Senatorial  debates  of  forty  to  seventy  years- 
ago,  w^hich    then    engaged    and    stimulated' 
multitudes    of    minds,    are    now    noiselessly 
buried  in  volumes  on  the  shelves.    They  are 
not   reproduced,   and   the    echoes    of    them, 
grow  all  the  time  fainter  with  the  vanish- 
ing years.    The  pulpit  cannot  escape  the  re- 
striction which  is  elsewhere  so  controlling. 

Then  it  must  be  remembered  in  connec- 
tion with  this  that  not  in  cities  alone,  but  in. 
all  towns  and  villages,  life  is  increasingly 
secular,  in  spirit,  aspiration  and  governing 
purpose,  as  opportunities  for  swift  worldly 
success  appear  more  numerous  and  engag- 
ing, as  opportunities  for  personal  and  social 
enjoyment  are  more  frequent  and  fascinat- 
ing, and  as  the  incitements  to  activity  in 
municipal.  State  or  national  politics  reach, 
continually  wider  circles,  of  women  as  well. 
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ns  men,  of  the  leisure-class  ou  the  one  hauil 
—where  there  happens  to  be  one— and  of  the 
manifold  laboring  classes  on  the  other.  Our 
system  of  government  practically  leaves 
nothing  settled  for  more  than  two  years— at 
the  outside,  four  years:  and  the  vehement 
discussion  of  political  questions,  ever  re- 
peated, draws  attention  from  the  pulpit,  and 
to  manj'  makes  that  seem  a  mere  piece  of 
autiquateil  lumber,  like  an  old-fashioned 
windlass,  or  a  superseded  mizzenmast,  on  a 
modern  steamship. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  either,  that  the 
range  and  impoi't  of  American  politics,  and 
the  thoughts  of  men  concerning  them,  are 
all  the  time  widening  with  the  process  of  the 
suns.  More  than  ever  before  this  has  been 
true  in  recent  years— in  the  one  just  closed. 
"Whether  we  will  or  no,  we  no  longer,  as  a 
nation,  dwell  apart  on  an  area  of  our  own, 
though  that  area  be  continental  in  extent 
and  resources.  We  are  now^  inexorably 
pushed,  without  our  purpose,  and  almost 
without  our  own  consent,  into  more  intimate 
political  relations  with  the  great  system  of 
civilized  commonwealths,  with  even  the 
semi-barbarous  peoples  of  distant  islands, 
for  whom  astonishing  naval  victories  have 
brought  to  us  perplexing  responsibilities. 
There  is  a  sense  in  the  general  mind,  not  in 
the  minds  of  leaders  alone,  of  something 
urgent,  fateful,  prophetic,  in  the  late  hurry- 
ing development  of  events.  What  some 
call  "  providence "  and  others  call  "  des- 
tiny "  seems  palpably  intervening  in  our 
a  If  airs,  and  political  movements  among 
ourselves  are  set  in  relation  with  vast  cos- 
mical  plans  of  an  unseen  Power  not  to  be 
baffled,  whose  forces  emerge  without  our 
forethought  and  work  to  results  beyond  our 
ken.  Men's  minds,  at  such  a  time,  cannot 
but  be  intensely  occupied  with  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  sphere  of  national  develop- 
ment. In  a  sense,  politics  become  more  re- 
ligious than  they  were.  What  appeared  Di- 
vine impulsions  and  guidances  in  the  past 
were  hardly  more  evident  than  are  those 
which  now  meet  us;  and  the  present  urge  a 
stronger  impression  on  the  general  mind 
than  do  any  Avhich  belonged  to  biblical 
times.  Even  devout  minds  feel  this,  and  are 
on  the  alert  to  interpret  what  has  com^  to 
foresee  if  possible  what  is  still  in  reserve,  to 


compel  public  policy  to  conform  to  high 
standards. 

Of  course,  too,  we  are  to  add  the  facts 
that  multitudes  of  subjects— literary,  histor- 
ical, scientific,  sociological,  esthetic,  econom- 
ic—now engage  the  attention  of  thought- 
ful minds,  of  which  the  very  names  were 
unknown  to  our  fathers;  that  volumes,  treat- 
ises, magazines,  reviews,  elaborate  essays, 
fugitive  pamphlets— all  forms,  in  a  word,  of 
the  printing  product— are  now  almost  as  a 
thousand  to  one  as  matched  against  those 
of  even  fifty  years  since;  that  journals  cir- 
culate millions  of  sheets  where  formerly  a 
few  thousands  exhausted  their  editions;  that 
Sunday  newspapers  especially,  which  came 
in  Avith  the  Civil  War,  but  which  have  un- 
doubtedly come  to  stay,  publish  on  every 
Lord's  day  what  in  amount  would  make  a 
fair-sized  octavo  volume,  and  what,  in  its 
address  to  the  general  unreligious  mind,  is 
nearly  as  attractive  as  a  novel  of  society  or 
a  drama  on  the  stage. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  special  and  widely-extended 
states  of  sensibility  to  things  invisible, 
Avhich  gave  opportunity  to  what  were 
known  a  half  century  since  as  "  great  reviv- 
als," appear  in  our  time  to  have  quite  passed 
away— the  last  of  them  of  prominent  im- 
portance having  appeared  in  1857-58.  Life 
is  more  superficial  than  it  was,  because  more 
hurried;  it  is  less  reflective  and  introspec- 
tive. The  keen  and  profound  sense  of  sin 
in  the  heart  more  rarely  appears.  The 
somber  yet  illuminating  shadow  of  Eternity 
lies  more  lightly,  if  it  lies  at  all,  on  minds 
absorbed  in  business  activity.  The  duty  of 
the  soul  to  itself  and  to  God  is  scarcely  a 
matter  for  intent  and  prayerful  considera- 
tion; and  the  swift  whirl  of  affairs  on  the 
tangible  earth  shuts  from  sight  the  august 
and  inexorable  processes  of  the  Divine  juris- 
prudence with  which  every  personal  will 
was  used  to  feel  itself  in  vital  relation.  So 
the  whole  air  of  society  is  incessantly  affect- 
ed adversely  to  the  appeals  of  the  Gospel. 
The  former  conditions  gave  a  resonant  me- 
dium to  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  where 
now  he  is  like  one  trying  to  shout  or  sing  in 
an  atmospheric  vacuum. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  recent 
criticism  of  the  Scriptures,  though  perfectly 
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Ic.uitiinate  in  its  place,  bas  left  au  impression 
on  multitudes  of  minds  that  all  Scripture  is 
at  least  uncertain  in  authority,  so  that  the 
closest  grip  of  the  hiblicaJ  words  easily  slips 
from  the  unwelcoming  mind.  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,"  which  commanded  our  fathers' 
immediate  assent,  now  means  to  many, 
**  Thus  saith  somebody,  nobody  knows  ex- 
actly who,  reported  by  somebody  else,  of  the 
-correctness  of  Avhose  report  we  can  in  no 
wise  be  certain."  All  pulpit  teaching  is 
thus  less  commanding  than  it  was;  while 
tlu>  idea,  of  late  diligently  disseminated, 
that  if  men  do  not  accept  the  Gospel  and 
;the  Lord  in  this  life,  they  will  have,  prob- 
ably, other  and  better  chances  in  the  here- 
after, tends,  so  far  as  it  reaches,  to  reduce 
the  pulpit  to  practical  impotence.  If  this  in- 
terests or  amuses  those  gathered  before  it, 
that  is  well.  If  it  insists  on  preparing  them 
for  a  judgment  to  follow  death,  that  is  su- 
perfluous, if  not  dangerously  intrusive. 

AA'ith  all  these  facts  combine  the  fact  that 
pastors  now  change  from  one  pulpit  to  an- 
other with  such  easy  frequency;  that  four 
<or  live  years  is  the  average  term  of  continu- 
ance in  one  place,  and  that  the  old  unde- 
fined influence  whicli  came  with  life-long 
service  in  one  community  is  becoming  more 
and  more  rare  with  every  decade— and  it 
'does  not  seem  at  all  unnatural  that  men  are 
more  careless  than  they  used  to  be  of  what 
the  pulpit  may  say  on  spiritual  themes;  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  they  are  less  inclined, 
especially  the  younger,  to  commit  them- 
selves to  regular  church  attendance;  that 
bicycles  and  golf-links  have  a  pull  upon 
them  which  grows  incessantly  stronger; 
that  sermons  of  at  most  twenty  minutes  in 
length,  with  a  good  deal  of  scenic  setting, 
are  most  desired;  that  a  second  Sunday 
service  is  widely  dropping  out  of  sight,  and 
that  the  most  cultured  and  aspiring  of  the 
students  in  colleges  and  universities,  as  they 
come  to  graduation,  often  turn  from  the  pul- 
pit to  which  their  predecessors  were  power- 
fully attracted,  and  prefer  for  themselves 
the  law  or  medicine  as  professions^journal- 
ism,  perhaps,  or  chemistry,  civil  engineer- 
ing, mechanical  invention;  that  they  are 
drawn  to  a  literary  career,  to  the  teacher's 
'Chair,  or  even,  if  less  well-advised,  to  a 
chance  for  personal  elevation  in  politics. 


Undoubtedly  there  are  line«  of  tendency, 
broad,  energetic,  widely  distributed,  which 
make  the  future  of  the  pulpit  in  our  Prot- 
estant communities,  especially  in  our  cities, 
look  dim  and  doubtful.  Men  may  easily 
come  to  exi>ect  its  decadence;  to  anticipate 
the  time  when  it  will  be  a  mere  appendage 
to  the  social  and  religious  development  of 
the  time,  not  a  center  of  energy  in  it;  when 
church-services,  if  maintained,  will  depend 
for  their  attractiveness  on  music,  pictures, 
spectacular  effects,  perhaps  on  candles  by 
dayliglit,  chiming  bells,  swinging  censers 
and  a  reserved  sacrament,  rather  than  on 
any  definite  inspiring  power  proceeding 
from  the  pulpit;  that  if  this  shall  continue 
in  evidence,  it  will  be  as  the  figurehead  of 
the  vessel,  carved  and  gilded,  but  which 
neither  pulls  nor  guides  the  ship  on  the  wa- 
ters. The  modern  ritualistic  fad— which  is 
nothing  in  the  world  but  a  pretentious  su- 
perficial imitation  of  a.  profoundly  false  orig- 
inal—finds in  this  state  of  things  its  oppor- 
tunity and  encouragement. 

Yet  certainly  there  are  things,  and  things 
of  cardinal  importance,  if  less  immediately 
apparent  than  those  which  I  have  noticed, 
which  look  distinctly  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

Man  remains  to-day  what  he  always  has 
been,  and  always  must  be  by  his  constitu- 
tion—a religious  animal.  Whether  the  Greek 
dvdpuTTog  etymologically  signifies  or  not  "  one 
who  looks  upward,"  it  in  that  sense  rightly 
designates  man.  One  cannot  but  remember 
Plutarcii's  testimony,  in  what  seemed  the 
least  religious  time  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
when  all  the  gods,  except  the  emperors, 
might  be  reckoned  as  dead,  and  when  if 
ever  "  blood  and  iron  "  ruled  the  world,  that 
men  traveling  on  the  earth  might  **  find 
towns  and  cities  without  walls,  without 
letters,  without  kings,  without  houses,  with- 
out wealth,  money,  theatres,  gymnasia,  while 
nowhere  had  been  seen,  or  would  be,  any 
city  Avithout  temples  and  gods,  without 
prayers,  divinations,  sacrifices."  It  was 
natural  for  him  to  add  that  "  a  city  might 
sooner  be  built  without  ground  on  which  to 
fix  it.  than  a  community  be  constituted  void 
of  religion,  or.  being  so  constituted,  be  pre- 
served." This  is  true  now,  as  in  Plutarch's 
time,   of  all  organized   communities.       Man 
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feels  himself  inevitably  related,  at  the  cen- 
ter of  his  being,  to  things  invisible  and  en- 
during; to  persons,  and  supremely  to  a  Per- 
son, whom  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  can  see; 
and  he  craves,  by  an  imperious  impulse  in 
his  nature,  information  and  instruction  con- 
cerning these  related  persons  and  realms. 
Especially  in  times  of  crisis  in  his  experi- 
ence, such  as  come  in  every  human  life,  he 
needs  and  craves  this.  He  who  is  morally 
a  fool  may  "  say  in  his  heart,  There  is  no 
God,"  but  even  he  cannot  say  it  in  mind, 
conscience,  the  profoundest  rational  and 
emotional  instincts  of  his  life.  Some  knowl- 
edge of  the  Divine  and  the  Unsearchable  is 
indispensable  to  him,  and  he  will  be  vitally 
restless  till  it  comes.  It  is  not,  therefoi-e,  by 
chance,  or  as  simply  an  effect  of  early  asso- 
ciation, that  the  Sunday-school  missionary 
finds  audience  and  attention  in  the  rough 
mining  camp,  or  that  the  humble  church 
soon  rises  to  face  the  saloon  in  the  newest 
and  wildest  frontier  village. 

Great  multitudes,  too,  there  are,  and  al- 
ways must  be,  who  desire  the  large  and  en- 
lightening instruction  on  many  themes 
which  the  pulpit  can  convey,  which  it  has 
always  been  its  province  to  convey— on  mat- 
ters quite  outside  the  range  of  common  dis- 
cussion in  newspapers,  magazines,  or 
ephemeral  books.  The  Bible  is  a  book  sin- 
gularly rich  in  history,  poetry,  biography— 
in  even  the  presentation  of  physical  facts— 
as  well  as  in  its  discourse  of  religion.  It 
interlocks  itself  with  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  with  its  whole  subsequent  life; 
and  the  puipit  which  adheres  most  closely 
to  the  Bible  is  also  that  which  explores  and 
surveys  largest  areas  of  knowledge. 

Of  course,  too,  men  need,  and  often  dis- 
tinctly crave,  the  invigorating  intellectual 
stimulus  which  comes  with  high  and  illumi- 
nating discussion  of  great  moral,  spiritual, 
theological  themes;  while  they  always  need, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  the  incentive 
and  guidance  for  the  noblest  aspiration 
which  such  themes  involve,  and  the  sense  of 
relation  to  things  supernal  which  they  pre- 
sent. 

They  need  all  these,  and  are  apt  to  desire 
them,  at  intervals    at  least,  in  the  busiest 


life;  and  they  need  them  as  conveyed  in  ar- 
ticulate discourse,  with  the  immense  imme- 
diate force  of  personality  behind  them. 
Printed  essays  never  can  take  the  place  of 
such  personal  discourse,  any  more  than  a 
printed  argument  can  take  the  place  of  a  liv- 
ing pleader  before  a  .iury  or  in  an  expectant 
public  assembly.  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  bril- 
liant novel  of  "  Notre  Dame,"  represents  a 
regretful  monk  as  pointing  with  one  hand  to 
the  majestic  nave  of  the  cathedral,  while  he 
lays  the  other  on  a  volume  of  the  Sentences 
of  Peter  Lombard,  just  from  the  press,  and 
says,  "  Alas,  this  will  kill  that  !  "  The  book 
wMll  outlast  and  displace  the  building  !  But 
even  he  does  not  say  that  it  will  outlast,  or 
ever  supersede,  the  spoken  word  of  an  ear- 
nest soul,  conveying  profound  personal  con- 
viction to  other  minds.  The  mystic  power  of 
personality,  entering  into  and  subduing  such 
spoken  words,  gives  them  of  its  subtile  and 
unsearchable  energy;  and  preacher  and 
speaker  never  can  lose  their  vital  office 
through  the  possible  superabundance  of 
books,  even  if  the  old  suggested  possibility 
should  be  realized,  and,  the  world  not  con- 
taining any  more,  large  numbers  of  them 
should  have  to  be  shunted  into  space. 

The  pulpit  will,  therefore,  keep  a  place,  no 
doubt,  as  an  instrument  of  public  instruction 
and  impulse,  while  society  advances.  In 
fact,  we  may  say  of  it,  as  Voltaire  truly  tho 
irreverently  said  of  God,  looking  to  His  rela- 
tions to  human  society,  that  "  if  there  were 
no  God,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent 
one."  If  the  pulpit  now  did  not  exist,  human 
society,  for  its  own  satisfaction,  would  have, 
ere  long,  to  set  it  up. 

But  then  the  question  comes:  Supposing  it 
to  continue,  how  may  it  be  maintained,  if 
possible  be  advanced  in  eminence  and 
power,  amid  the  tumult  of  life  around  it,  in 
the  changeful,  incessant  restlessness  of  the 
times,  and  while  purely  secular  or  social  in- 
terests so  largely  preoccupy  men's  attention? 
And  to  this  question  a  sufficient  answer  is 
surely  important.  Some  suggestions  looking 
toward  such  an  answer,  if  not  attaining  it, 
cannot  be  out  of  place  in  these  columns,  and 
they  will  be  presented  next  Aveek. 

^    JiROOKLYN,  N,   ^ , 
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SUPHKINTENDENT    OH    THE 

There  is  not  a  matter  of  more  vital  im- 
portance before  the  American  people  to-day 
thnn  that  of  providini^  legislation  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  public  school  system  in  gen- 
eral, and  most  particularly  in  the  large 
cities.  In  this  problem  is  involved  the 
divorcement  of  school  management  from 
politics  and  wire-pulling. 

As  the  bill  recently  before  the  Illinois  Leg- 
islature was  framed  by  an  able  commission, 
thoroughly  competent  to  deal  with  involved 
educational  questions,  this  measure  is  of  in- 
terest to  the  entire  country  and,  I  believe, 
represents  the  most  advanced  position  yet 
taken  in  practical  reform  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  public  schools. 

The  bill  is  popularly  spoken  of  as  the 
"  Chicago  School  Law,"  and  contains  three 
fundamental  propositions,  which  are  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  all  earnest  edu- 
cators. These  fundamentals  are  (1)  A  small 
school  board.  (2)  A  longer  term  of  service 
*  for  members  of  this  board  than  now  pre- 
vails. (3)  Expert  and  responsible  adminis- 
tration of  the  educational  and  business  de- 
partments of  the  school  system.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  these 
propositions  are  absolutely  conclusive. 

Regarding  the  first  provision  of  this  bill,  it 
must  be  admitted,  at  least  by  force  of  the 
doctrine  of  probabilities,  that  the  ease  with 
which  a  body  of  able  and  faithful  men  can 
be  assembled  is  in  proportion  to  the  small- 
ness  of  its  membership.  In  other  words,  it 
is  mor-e  than  twice  as  easy  to  make  up  a 
board  of  education  containing  ten  men  of 
leisure  and  public  spirit  than  one  of  twenty 
members.  These  men  receive  no  salary,  and 
are  rarely  thanked  for  their  good  work  and 
devotion.  On  the  other  hand  their  share  of 
pubMc  censure  is  very  likely  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  their  efforts  in  the  resistance  of  polit- 
ical pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by 
individuals  who  have  axes  to  grind.  Noth- 
ing short  of  the  most  genuine  devotion  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  schools  could  in- 
duce a  man  who  has  no  other  cause  to  serve 
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to  continue  in  this  work.  This  considera- 
tion alone  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  general 
public  to  hail  with  joy  a  reduction  in  the  size 
of  school  boards,  for  it  means  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  sound  and  stalwart  timber  in  the 
membership. 

Then,  in  a  smaller  board,  there  is  less 
temptation  for  the  members  to  indulge  in 
oratory.  The  numerical  contraction  of  a  de- 
liberative body  always  acts  as  a  discourager 
of  the  forensic  spirit.  Where  only  nine  or 
ten  men  gather  about  a  table  they  do 
not  naturallj"^  take  to  delivering  political 
speeches.  Instead,  they  spontaneously 
think  of  doing  business  in  a  direct,  simple 
and  business-like  manner.  This  not  only  re- 
sults in  a  great  saving  of  time,  but  also 
saves  factional  divisions  growing  out  of 
heated  oratory  and  striving  for  personal 
leadership.  Again,  the  members  of  a  small 
body  are  able  to  have  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  all  their  associates  to  a  degree 
impossible  in  a  large  board. 

Not  the  least  important  consideration  in 
favor  of  a  small  board  is  the  fact  that  each 
member  feels  inevitably  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  which  would  not  rest  upon 
him  were  the  total  responsibility  spread  over 
a  larger  organization.  In  short,  what  is 
everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business, 
and  this  attitude  of  thought  always  obtains, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  any  large 
body  of  men. 

Where  the  executive  organization  is  small 
and  compact  the  quiet  man  who  is  seldom 
heard  from  figures  for  his  full  worth,  which 
is  generally  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
ready  talker.  The  proportion  of  absentees 
at  meetings  of  a  compact  board  is  much  less 
than  in  the  case  of  a  larger  organization. 
Each  member  feels  that  a  definite  and  per- 
sonal responsibility  compels  his  attendance, 
and  that  if  he  is  ruot  present  to  discharge  his 
personal  duties,  no  other  person  will  look 
after  them. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  a  large  school 
board  is  what  may  be  termed  the  sectional 
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or  geographical  spirit.    The  member  of  such 
a  bodj'  comes  to  think  of  himself  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  certain  section,  ward,  class, 
nationality  or  element  of  the  city,  and  feels 
that  he  is  charged  with  this  interest  to  the 
exclusion,   perhaps,   of  all  others.    This  be- 
gets a  narrow  and  trafficking  spirit,  and  he 
is  willing  to  make  concessions  against  his 
best  judgment  in  order  to  gain  support  and 
votes  for  the  one  element  to  which  he  is  de- 
voted.    He   is    "  bound   to   speak    for   Bun- 
combe," as  did  the  North  Carolina  Congress- 
man who  justilied  a  startling  speech  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  his 
own  county,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
world  could  look  out  for  itself.    The  rnem- 
ber  of  a  smaller  educational  board  has  little 
temptation  to  lose  sight  of  a  paramount  in- 
terest   simply  because  it  is  not  of  greater 
benefit  to  his  own  particular  locality  than  to 
the  whole  territory  concerned.      The  more 
nearly  a  board   of  education   can   approxi- 
mate the  non-sectional  spirit  of  the  national 
cabinet  the  better  for  the  community.  When 
this  is  done  school  houses  will  be  located  on 
a  broad  and  impartial  regard  for  the  genuine 
interests  of  the  public  and  not  in  conformity 
with  personal  schemes  and  the  narrow  con- 
cerns of  particular  localities. 

The  "  clincher  "  for  the  argument  favoring 
a  longer  term  of  service  for  members  of 
school  boards  is  that  the  work  in  a  city  of 
any  considerable  size  is  so  complex  that  a 
tyro  is  of  little  practical  use  and  must  take 
time  to  learn.  A  new  member  is  often  un- 
sei-viceable  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
his  good  intentions.  His  very  conscientious- 
ness prevents  him  from  lunging  boldly  ahead 
without  first  gaining  some  knowledge  of  the 
besettmg  difficulties  confronting  him.  With- 
in large  limits  the  longer  a  man  serves  on  a 
school  board  the  greater  is  his  usefulness  to 
the  public.  The  Chicago  bill  so  arranges  the 
exits  of  old  members  and  the  appointments 
of  new  ones  as  to  provide  for  a  constant 
membership  of  hold-overs  outnumbering  the 
newcomers.  Under  the  operation  of  such  a 
system  the  board  would  be  spared  the  now 
common  spectacle  of  raw  members  perpe- 
trating absurd  mistakes,  owing  to  their  igno- 
rance of  the  rules  governing  the  body  to 
which  they  belong. 

With  the  administration  of  school  affairs 


by  expert  and  responsible  heads  goes  out 
the  personal  politics  which  is  the  bane  and 
curse  of  the  system  still  operative,  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  in  nearly  all  the 
large  cities  of  America.  Such  a  change 
means  the  confinement  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  board  to  purely  legislative  work.  The 
business  of  a  board  of  education  should  be 
done  on  the  same  system  of  direct  and  cen- 
tralized responsibility  that  obtains  in  the' 
management  of  banks,  great  industrial  or- 
ganizations and  large  private  enterprises.. 
These  responsible  heads  should  be  men  whO' 
understand  their  duties  thoroughly,  who* 
know  that  they  are  to  be  judged  by  their 
records  and  held  accountable  for  results. 

The  propriety  of  this  better  method  of 
management  through  expert  and  responsi- 
ble executive  heads  is  so  obvious  that  it 
would  probably  be  everywhere  adopted  but 
for  certain  prejudices.  According  to  Bacon 
every  "  tribe "  has  its  idol,  and  the  tribe 
democratic  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The 
most  besetting  idol  of  democracy  is  the  bug- 
aboo of  fearing  to  put  too  much  power  ia 
the  hands  of  one  man,  on  the  ground  that  he 
is  likely  to  abuse  it.  This  policy  has  been 
applied  in  the  extreme  to  the  affairs  of  pub- 
lic school  management  in  this  country,  and 
has  worked  many  evils.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  this  distrust  of  what  is  termed 
"  one-man-power "  has  operated  to  strap,, 
handicap  and  tether  the  educators  holding 
positions  of  responsibility  under  the  prevail- 
ing public  school  system. 

Its  continuance  means  the  planning  for 
low  class  talent,  and  even  when  a  good  man 
finds  himself  in  an  executive  position,  these 
handicaps  compel  him  to  give  low  class 
service.  On  the  other  hand,  the  placing  of 
power  equal  to  the  contingent  responsibility 
in  the  hands  of  an  expert  opens  wide  the 
door  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  talents, 
and  therefore  makes  such  positions  attract- 
ive to  those  capable  of  administering  such 
responsibilities  in  the  most  acceptable  man- 
ner. 

The  other  bogy  that  is  brought  out  when- 
ever the  argument  for  responsible  manage- 
ment is  advanced  is  that  delegating  so  mucin 
power  as  the  new  Chicago  school  measure- 
gives  to  the  superintendent  and  the  busi- 
ness   manager    of    the    schools    is    undemo- 
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cratic  niul  ('ohtrary  to  tho  spirit  of  free  in- 
stitutions. In  reply  to  this  it  need  only  be 
said  that  the  power  exercised  by  these  two 
functionaries  of  the  school  system  is  the 
people's  power  and  is  exerted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people.  So  lonj?  as  this  power  is 
used  for  the  people  the  question  of  the  de- 
mocracy of  such  a  method  is  one  with  the 
question  of  its  economy  and  effectiveness. 
To  this  some  will  make  answer  that,  no 
matter  how  beneficial  and  superior  may  be 
the  results  secured  by  this  centralization, 
Ihe  method  is  still  undemocratic  because  the 
Ijeople  have  not  had  a  finger  in  the  pie.  But 
■sound  reasoning  must  enforce  the  conclusion 
Tthat  the  line  of  procedure  which  best  makes 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  people  is  truly 
democratic.  On  this  point  it  is  well  to  ob- 
fserve  that  in  the  problem  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  America  democracy  stands  dis- 
counted by  the  cities  of  the  best  countries 
in  the  Old  World,  where  the  doctrine  of 
concentrated  power  and  responsibility  is 
made   more   practical   than    here.    All   close 


stndcnis  of  political  conditions  are  agreed 
thnt  democracy  has  achieved  its  high- 
est expression  in  certain  cities  across  the 
ocean  where  precisely  the  principles  for 
which  1  am  contending  are  made  operative. 
To  insist  that  these  ai(!  undemocratic  is  to 
give  the  awful  verdict  lliat  democracy  is  a 
failure. 

A  very  large  body  of  profound  thinkers, 
not  mainly  socialists,  believe  that  the  State 
should  own  and  operate  certain  industries, 
but  their  good  common  sense  dictates  that 
there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  their 
democracy  in  the  idea  of  placing  such  indus- 
tries in  the  hands  of  a  centralized,  respon- 
sible, and  expert  administration.  The  de- 
mocracy of  these  practical,  earnest  and  pro- 
gressive students  of  affairs  is  not  to  be 
questioned,  and  not  one  of  them  would  favor 
State  control  and  management  of  a  single 
industry  if  the  latter  were  to  be  admin- 
istered as  the  public  schools  of  the  large 
cities  of  this  country  have  been  conducted 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years, 

Chicago,  III. 


The   Hymns  of  Charles  Wesley. 


By  Walter  Malone. 


What  simple  strains  are  these,  to  live  so  long. 
To  move  so  many  in  so  many  lands, 

Wlien  self-appointed  arbiters  of  song 

Are  all  effaced  like  scribblings  in  the  sands. 


In  dens  of  London,  choked  with  sin  and  shame. 
The  beggar  and  the  bnrglar  stop  to  hear, 

And    in    the    night,    beneath    the    street-lamp's 
flame, 
The  ruined  woman  feels  a  burning  tear. 

In  mines  of  Cornwall,  underneath  the  sea, 
The  grimy  laborer  hears  their  martial  tread, 

Their  fervent  call  from  coming  wrath  to  flee ; 
Above  the  ocean  thunders  overhead. 


Amid  Missouri  forests,  dark  and  lone, 
And  by  the  Mississippi's  turbid  waves. 

In  nameless  churchyards,  bramble-overgrown. 
Their  converts  fill  a  thousand  thousand  graves. 


Among  the  rude  huts  of  the  pioneers 

Those  hymns  awoke  the  wilderness  at  dark, 
Above   the   cries   of   wild   beasts,    fraught   with 
fears, 
The  panther's  growling  and  the  gray  wolf's 
bark. 

So  I  remember,  when  a  barefoot  boy, 

I  thrilled  to  hear  thy  wondrous  trumpet-call 

To  Zion,  and  its  days  of  deathless  joy. 
Its  crystal  river  and  its  jasper  wall. 

And,  led  by  thee,  I  saw  its  clustered  palms. 
Its  shining  summits  with  their  diamond  skies, 

A  Beulah-land,  with  everlasting  calms 
And  lilies  wet  with  dews  of  Paradise. 

These  hymns  have  raised  the  peasant  from  the 
sod. 
Have    made    the     rude,     half-savage     nature 
sweet ; 
Have  reared  a  score  of  kingdoms  unto  God. 
And  laid  a  million  hearts  at  Jesus'  feet. 
New  York  Citv. 


The   iSiovel  with  a   Purpose. 


By  Margaret  Deland. 


•lAiJES  Freeman  Clark  said  ouce  sonife- 
tliing  like  this: 

"  Life  is  tlie  serious  tiling,  and  we  have  to 
live.  Death  is  serious,  but  not  so  serious  as 
Life;  we  have  no  responsibility  about  dying, 
but  we  have  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  about 
living!  " 

It  is  this  consciousness  of  our  responsibil- 
ity in  living  wliich  comes  with  the  arousing 
of  the  moral  imagination;  in  other  words,  the 
value  of  the  entertainment  we  get  from  novel 
reading  is,  to  my  mind,  its  suggestiveness; 
hut  the  suggestion  of  morality  has  nothing 
to  do  with  dogmatism  or  didacticism.  Could 
anything  be  fuither  from  the  didactic  than 
that  work  of  superlative  genius,  Kipling's 
"  Jungle  Book  "  ?  And  yet  its  invigorating, 
tingling,  and  tonic  quality  of  entertainment 
is  always  magnificently  true,  and  conse- 
quently moral;  it  is  pure  paganism,  and  of 
the  highest  ethical  significance. 

All  this  moral  suggestiveness  on  the  part 
of  novels,  while  it  is  a  spur  to  conduct  (of 
course  I  am  speaking  of  novels  worth  read- 
ing) does  imply,  however,  a  very  real  and 
subtle  danger  in  novel  reading,  a  danger  far 
exceeding  the  trivial  objections  to  which  I 
referred  in  the  beginning.  The  ideal  novel 
has  the  defect  of  its  virtues.  Its  entertain- 
ment arouses  the  moral  imagination;  but, 
there,  perforce,  it  leaves  us— it  does  not  take 
us  by  the  shoulders  and  send  us  out  into  the 
world  to  act  upon  the  emotions  it  has 
aroused.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  the  real  dan- 
ger of  novel  reading— inducing  emotion  un- 
expressed by  action.  Ecstacy  must  flower 
into  ethics;  emotion  must  express  itself  in 
conduct,  or  it  becomes  a  positive  injury. 

William  James  says  upon  this  subject  in 
his  "  Psychology,"  in  that  chapter  upon 
"Habit"  which  strikes  so  high  a  note  of 
conduct: 

"  Seize  the  very  first  possible  opportunity  to 
act  on  every  resolution  you  make,  and  on  every 
emotional  prompting  you  may  experience  in  the 
direction  of  the  habits  you  aspire  to  gain.     It 


is  not  in  the  moment  of  their  forming,  but  in 
the  moment  of  their  producing  motor  effects, 
that  resolves  and  aspiraitions  communicate  the 
new  *  set '  to  the  brain.  Notel-readitig  or  the- 
ater-going, or  even  music,  can  produce  mon'stef:? 
in  the  way  of  people  who  feel  but  do  not  act. 
The  remedy  would  be,  never  to  suffer  one's  self 
to  have  an  emotion,  say  at  a  concert,  without 
expressing  it  in  some  active  way.  Let  the  ex- 
pression be  the  least  thing  in  the  world — speak- 
ing genially  to  one's  aunt,  or  giving  up  one's 
seat  in  the  horse  car,  if  nothing  more  heroic 
offers — but  let  it  not  fail  to  take  place !  " 

But  I  think  that  perhaps  it  is  this  fact  of 
the  noble  possibilities  of  the  novel  which  is 
responsible  for  what  is  called  the  Novel  with 
a  Purpose;  and  please  spell  Purpose  with  a 
very  large  P.  Discussions  upon  woman's 
suffrage,  or  religion,  or  medicine,  are  calcu- 
lated, as  we  all  know  too  well,  to  arouse  the 
angry  passions  of  friends  and  families;  and, 
alas  I  the  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  the 
Novel  with  a  Purpose  must  be  added  to  the 
list  !  "  It  is  right  to  have  a  purpose  "  ;  "  Lt 
is  wrong  to  have  a  Purpose  "  ;  *'  It  is  an 
artistic  error,  it  is  stupid,  it  is  criminal  "  ; 
"  The  exploitation  of  an  idea  is  the  only  use 
of  novel  writing!  "  In  fact,  the  paths  of  thes'^ 
discussions  are  so  beset  with  thorns  and  pit- 
falls that  the  prudent  person  will  avoid 
them ;  yet,  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
ti'ead  !  I  am  going  to  speak  of  the  Novel 
with  a  Purpose  ! 

That  most  incomnarable  of  story-tellers, 
of  entertainers,  Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  de- 
clares, in  speaking  of  the  Novel  with  a  Pur- 
pose (which  he  despises): 

"  Say  that  a  man  buys  a  seat  in  one  of  the 
regular  theaters.  He  enters,  takes  his  place, 
preparing  to  be  amused,  and  the  curtain  goes 
up.  The  stage  is  set  as  a  church  !  There  is  a 
pulpit  before  the  prompter's  box,  and  the  Rt. 
Rev.  The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  is  on  the  point 
of  delivering  a  sermon !  " 

The  feeling  of  the  buyer  of  the  theater 
ticket  we  can  all  imagine,  and,  according  to 
INIr.  Crawford,  they  are  the  feelings  of  the 
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buyer  of  the  Novel  with  a  Purpose.  He 
goes  on  to  say,  with  liindling  and  delightful 
indignation: 

"  The  Purpose  Novel  is  a  fraud,  besides  being 
a  failure  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  thousand  ;  it  is  an  ambush,  a  lying  in 
wait  for  the  unsuspecting  public,  a  violation  of 
the  social  contract,  and  as  such  it  ought  to  be 
either  mercilessly  crushed,  or  forced  by  law  to 
bind  itself  in  black  and  label  itself  '  Purpose  ' 
in  very  big  letters." 

After  such  an  arraignment  what  will  you 
think  of  me  when  I  venture  to  say  that  I 
believe  in  the  Novel  with  a  Purpose?  I  will 
even  go  farther,  as  Mr.  Crawford  is  not 
here  to  defend  himself,  and  declare  that, 
according  to  his  own  rule,  some  of  his  own 
enchanting  books  should  be  bound  in  black, 
and  labeled  to  warn  an  unsuspecting  and  in- 
nocent public.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Crawford 
proposes  not  only  to  entertain  (which  he 
does  to  our  enduring  gratitude),  but  to  do 
so  by  presenting  (in  many  of  his  novels)  the 
sweetest  and  truest  and  wholesomest  side 
of  human  nature;  and  though  he  puts  in  his 
shadows,  as  every  artist  must,  on  the  whole 
he  holds  up  to  us  the  beauty  and  the  value 
of  all  that  is  best.  Now,  to  my  mind,  that 
constitutes  a  purpose. 

The  fact  is,  there  are  purposes  and  pur- 
poses. And  most  of  all,  there  are  ways  of 
treating  the  purposes.  Mr.  Crawford  him- 
self might,  I  suppose,  if  he  had  not  a  sense 
of  humor,  proclaim  definitely  on  every  page 
(instead  of  by  implication,  as  he  does)  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  good;  if  he  did,  we 
should  all  of  us,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  avoid 
his  novels  on  the  ground  that  we  wished  to 
go  to  the  theater,  and  not  to  hear  the  Rt. 
Rev.  The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  I  cannot 
help  recalling  just  here  that  Frederick  Har- 
rison says,  in  that  charming  essay  of  his, 
"The  Choice  of  Books:" 

"'Robinson  Crusoe'  contains  (not  for  boys 
but  for  men)  more  religion,  more  philosophy, 
more  psychology,  more  political  economy,  more 
anthropology,  than  are  found  in  many  elaborate 
treatises  on  these  special  subjects." 

And  yet  I  imagine  grown  men  do  not  often 
read  Robinson  Crusoe,  as  the  article  hath  it, 
"  for  instruction  of  life  and  ensample  of 
manners!"  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Crawford 
would  advocate  a  black  binding  for  this  en- 


chMiitlug  old  friend;  yet   it  is  full  of  purpose, 
only— it  is  not  spelled  with  a  big  P. 

So  1  come  back  to  my  starting  point;  that 
the  object  of  the  novel  is  entertainment;  and 
that  brings  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  a 
purpose  down  to  a  very  simple  proposition: 
►Shall  we  be  entertained?  In  other  words, 
shall  the  Art  of  Fiction  use  a  Purpose,  or 
shall  a  Purpose  use  the  Art  of  Fiction?  The 
trouble  is  when  Fiction  uses  a  Purpose  as 
a  method  of  bringing  out  this  or  that  in  a 
novel,  sometimes  it  runs  away  with  you,  and 
the  first  thing  the  poor,  wretched  author 
knows  there  is  too  much  purpose  and  not 
enough  novel! 

Seriously,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  any 
of  the  great  problems  of  this  great  and  mys- 
terious life  of  ours  shall  not  legitimately  be 
considered  in  a  novel,  if— if  such  a  considera- 
tion is  always  subservient  to,  and  commanded 
by,  art.  Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  thing 
about  the  use  of  Purpose  in  a  novel  is  that 
it  may  make  sad  reading,  even  though  it  is 
entertaining.  I  do  not  mean  sad  in  the 
sense  of  pathetic— nobody  minds  crying  over 
Col.  Newcome  when  he  says  "Adsum  "  in 
the  little  cell  in  the  Carthusians;  no  one  ob- 
jects to  feeling  something  come  up  in  one's 
throat  at  the  thought  of  Mrs.  Clifford's  Aunt 
Anne  when  the  poor  silly  soul  goes  out  to 
spend  her  little  money  on  the  worthless  Al- 
fred -Wimple;  no  one  resents  it  when  a  misi 
in  the  eyes  blurs  the  page  of  Emily  Lawler's 
exquisite  "  Grania,"  a  book  not  nearly 
well  enough  known  in  America;  but  it  is 
not  that  kind  of  sadness  which  the  novel 
with  a  Purpose  is  apt  to  induce — a  sadness 
which  has  in  it  a  certain  fine  exhilaration, 
and  a  deep  and  sacred  tenderness.  No;  the 
Purpose,  unrestrained  by  art,  brings  a  sad- 
ness that  means  depression  and  dismay. 

When  a  writer  is  very  much  in  earnest, 
very  profoundly  moved  by  the  injustice,  the 
cruelty,  the  immorality  which  his  novel  is 
going  to  expose,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  in 
danger  of  forgetting  that  the  object  of  the 
novel  is  entertainment,  forgetting  that  art 
is  the  thing  to  be  considered,  not  mission- 
ary work— and  still  less  the  horrors  of  moral 
pathology.  He  is  apt  to  be  hysterical,  and 
to  look  so  closely  into  his  base  or  terrible 
subject  that  he  fails  to  see  the  green  world 
outside,   the   wide  sunshine,   the  clean  and 
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wholesome  human  nature;  in  fact,  he  sees 
living,  not  life;  it  is  that  which  made  the 
falseness  of  that  book,  whose  moral  pur- 
pose, I  suppose,  we  cannot  doubt,  "  The 
Heavenly  Twins."  The  Purpose  novel  is 
too  apt  to  leave,  not  hope  and  buoj^ancy  in 
the  reader's  mind,  but  a  miserable  feeling 
of  helplessness  to  "  do  anything  about  it; " 
he  is  a  sadder,  but  not  a  wiser,  man. 

So  again  I  come  back  to  the  assertion 
which  I  ventured  to  make  some  time  ago, 
that  it  is  not  the  subject,  but  the  way  the 
subject  is  treated,  which  settles  the  question 
of  the  worth  of  a  novel;  it  must  be  treated 
with  truth,  but  truth  is  not  true  unless  it 
holds  hope  ! 

The  reason  that  I  make  hope  the  flower, 
as  it  were,  of  truth,  in  classifying  the  novel 
of  value,  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  nobody 
has  a  right  to  make  this  beautiful,  puzzling, 
sad  world  any  more  mournful  than  it  is  for 
anybody  else.  For  my  part,  I  find,  as  I 
grow  older,  I  want  the  novels  I  read  to 
*'  end  well  !  "  A  story  of  life,  let  us  say,  of 
Siberian  convict  life  might  be  told  with 
truth,  so  far  as  facts  go,  and  with  art  in  its 
telling,  and  yet  leave  the  reader  miserable 
and  unhappy;  but  no  one,  I  think,  can  read 
Victor  Hugo's  greatest  book  and  not  feel  the 
truth  of  its  overwhelming  pathos;  and  yet, 
through  that  pathos,  a  quiet  and  cheerful 
hopefulness.  It  does  not  deny  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  evil— but  it  insists  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  goodness— the  posi- 
tive, not  the  negative,  will  save  the  soul! 
The  picture  of  the  good  bishop  strikes  a  fine, 
strong  note  that  rings  through  the  whole 
book;  a  note  which  says,  "  Yes,  there  is  pain 
in  the  world,  and  suffering,  and  meanness; 
there  is  cruelty,  there  is  sin— but  there  is 
also  courage  and  self  sacrifice  and  tender- 
ness." "  Svrsum  cordaf  such  a  book  cries 
out  to  us,  Lift  up  your  hearts!  See  clear, 
think  straight,  understand  facts,  as  they  lie, 
good  and  bad,  in  the  wide  setting  of  eternity 
—but  believe  !  believe  !  believe  !  Believe  in 
the  integrity  of  the  moral  purpose  of  the  uni- 
verse—believe in  God  and  in  little  children- 
believe  in  the  goodness  of  the  world!    De- 


spise evil,  cleave  to  that  which  is  good.  Now 
I  maintain  that  any  work  of  art,  any  method 
of  entertainment,  which  incidentally  says 
tills  to  us  bewildered,  troubled,  anxious 
creatures,  has  a  profound  value— and  that 
is  what  the  novel  can  do,  and  what  we  all 
know  it  has  done  !  It  is  because  it  can  do 
this  that  its  value  as  a  social  agent  becomes 
apparent;  based  first  upon  truth,  it  builds  its 
beautiful  and  airy  towers  of  hope— towers 
from  which  a  steady  light  may  shine  down 
upon  our  troubled  living;  but  it  needs  one 
more  grace  and  gift  to  finish  its  perfect 
dom(^  of  promise,  it  needs  love. 

Of  course,  you  know  that  when  I  say 
loye  I  do  not  mean  the  sentiments  with 
which  Angelica  regards  her  Edwin— I  think 
we  all  agreed  that  that  was  well  enough  in 
its  way,  but  that  there  was  something  else 
in  this  splendid,  squalid,  troubled,  lovable 
world  than  love-making.  No;  I  mean  that 
the  ideal  novel  may  awaken  love  in  the 
sense  of  the  enthusiasm  for  humanity!  This 
passion  of  the  human  soul  is  called  by  dif- 
ferent names;  some  say  Philanthropy;  some 
Political  p]conomy;  some  Charity;  but  I 
think  it  is  something  far  deeper,  far  more 
solemn;  the  enthusiasm  for  humanity  is  a 
recognition  of  God.  One  brings  that  word 
enthusiasm  back  to  its  rich,  deep  meaning, 
the  two  Greek  words  on  which  it  is  built— 
God  within.  The  God  who  would  fulfil  him- 
self in  our  lives,  who  struggles  for  expres- 
sion. Once  realize  that  indwelling  God  and 
indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no 
human  being  too  mean  to  claim  from  us 
help  and  tenderness,  patience  and  love;  no 
face  too  degraded— no  face,  with  its  low 
brow,  its  mean  and  shifting  ej'^es,  its  sul- 
len droop  of  sensual  lip,  but  what,  if  we  look, 
we  shall  see  through  it,  behind  it,  as  behind 
some  murky  veil,  the  awful  face  of  Christ— 
that  face  which  means  the  possibilities  of 
the  Human  ! 

Such  knowledge,  such  insight,  is  the  out- 
come  of   the   Kuthusiasm     for    Humanity, 
which  it  is  the  high  mission  of  the  novel  to 
arouse. 

Boston,  Mass. 


The  Philippine   PoHcy. 

By  Andrew  Carnegie.       \ 


On  March  23  the  editor  of  The  Independ- 
EN-T  said  of  the  Filipinos: 

"  They  shall  have  liberty,  but  we  can  give  it 
to  them  with  vastly  greater  security  than  Agui- 
naldo  can.  We  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
Philippines,  so  far  as  they  know  their  sober 
wish,  desire  American  protection  ;  at  any  rate, 
we  must  have  time  to  find  out  what  they  want, 
and  how  they  can  best  exercise  liberty.  Inde- 
pendence is  out  of  the  question  for  them." 

This  is  only  April  the  12th,  but  much  has 
been  learned  even  in  the  short  interval  as  to 
what  the  Filipinos  want. 

They  have  fought  bravely  for  the  inde- 
pendence which  you  say  they  are  not  to 
have.    This  morning  we  read: 

"  The  Fourteenth  Regiment  caught  the  flee- 
ing native  garrison  of  the  city  in  a  cul  de  sac, 
from  which  there  was  no  escape.  Hoping  that 
the  rebels  would  surrender  the  American  troops 
held  their  fire.  But  the  hope  was  vain.  The 
rebels  doggedly  refused  to  throw  down  their 
arms  and  died  rifles  in  hand." 

This  is  not  the  only  proof  of  this  kind  that 
the  Filipinos  have  one  of  the  heroic  civic 
virtues,  being  willing  to  die  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country. 

The  Independent  seems  to  me  most  in- 
consistent. It  says  the  Filipinos  must  have 
liberty.  How  can  one  people  give  liberty  to 
another  unless  it  gives  it  the  right  to  choose 
its  own  future?  What  is  liberty  as  applied 
to  a  nation  but  the  right  to  manage  itself? 
British  colonies  wish  to  remain  integral 
parts  of  Britain.  They  have  liberty  in  doing 
so.  If  dissatisfied  they  would  become  inde- 
pendent. Yet  The  Independent  says  that 
the  Filipinos  shall  have  "  liberty,"  which  we 
can  give  them,  yet  they  cannot  have  the 
right  to  choose  independence.  This  is  the 
cause  of  all  our  trouble  with  the  Filipinos. 
The  contrast  which  Cuba  furnishes  is  sig- 
nificant. President  McKinley  offered  Cuba 
the  aid  of  the  United  States  in  establishing 
a  free  and  independent  government  by  the 
people  of  Cuba,  for  Cuba,  and  all  goes  well 
there.  Not  a  shot  has  been  fired.  We  are 
making  the  people  of  Cuba  our  friends  be- 
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cause  we  have  promised  them  what  they 
have  long  fought  for,  independence.  Had 
this  not  been  i)romised,  Gomez  and  the 
Cuban  army  would  to-day  have  been  fight- 
ing us  as  they  fought  Spain  for  free  Cuba, 
and  as  the  Filipinos  are  fighting  in  defense 
of  their  country.  You  deny  the  right  of  in- 
dependence to  the  Filipinos,  yet  Admiral 
Dewey  reports  they  are  much  superior  in  in- 
telligence, and  better  fitted  for  self-govern- 
ment, than  the  Cubans,  and  General  Merritt 
says  the  Admiral  is  right. 

The  President  long  ago  issued  a  proclama- 
tion which  was  in  substance  just  what  The 
Independent  proposes  It  fell  upon  deaf 
ears.  After  nearly  two  months  of  fighting 
the  President's  Commission  issues  a  simi- 
lar proclamation— promising  good  roads, 
transportation  facilities,  telegraphs  and 
postal  facilities,  the  open  door,  freedom  of 
trade,  justice,  education,  and  all  the  other 
elements  of  civilization.  It  falls  upon  deaf 
ears  also. 

The  Independent  wishes  to  find  out  what 
the  Filipinos  want.  At  least  we  have  found 
out  what  they  do  not  want.  They  do  not 
want  their  land  to  be  governed  by  another 
Po-wer,  whether  Spain  or  the  United  States. 
They  do  not  want  your  "  canned  liberty,"  as 
Speaker  Reed  calls  it.  They  want  their 
OAvn  liberty.  Good  roads,  postal  facilities, 
telegraphs  and  all  the  other  petty  bribes  of- 
fered do  not  appeal  to  men  Avho  have 
reached  the  heroic  mood  to  risk  life  for  their 
country's  independence.  There  is  no  substi- 
tute for  nationality. 

We  have  had  a  campaign  of  two  months. 
The  prophecy  of  the  Spanish  ofl!icer  which 
we  read  weeks  ago  in  the  newspapers  has  so 
far  been  fulfilled:  "The  Americans  will  win 
battles  but  lose  the  campaign,"  he  said.  It 
is  evident  that  we  have  lost  the  campaign. 
General  Otis  proclaimed  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign. He  set  out  to  cut  off  the  refloat  of 
the  insurgents.  Rosy  accounts  of  the  cer- 
tain end  of  the  whole  rebellion  were  allowed 
to  pass  the  censorship  of  Manila;  but  there 
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has  been  no  end.  Our  army  is  compelled  to 
rest.  The  forces  of  the  Filipinos  are  report- 
ed strongly  intrenched  again  a  few  miles  be- 
yond their  capital.  The  season  approaches 
when  further  military  operations  will  be  im- 
possible. General  Otis  will  have  to  with- 
draw his  forces  to  Manila,  from  whence  he 
started,  aiid  we  are  further  from  establish- 
ing peace  and  good  government  and  your  re- 
stricted liberty  than  we  were  before  a  shot 
was  fired.  Additional  troops  are  being  hur- 
ried forward;  our  own  country  will  be  left 
bare  of  regular  troops.  Peace  is  declared  to- 
day, and  the  volunteers  must  be  disbanded. 
Just  as  from  Cuba  every  volunteer  is  with- 
drawn, so  they  must  be  from  Manila. 

1  submit  that  The  Independent's  policy 
has  failed,  also  that  it  now  knows  that  what 
the  Filipinos  want  is  independence.  Why 
should  they  not  have  it  if  Cuba  is  to  have  it? 
You  should  give  your  readers  a  reason  as  to 
their  fitness  as  compared  with  Cuba;  we 
have  convincing  testimony.  Even  if  this 
present  uprising  were  suppressed  it  would 
only  smolder  and  burst  forth  again.  This 
is  the  teaching  of  all  history.  When  a  na- 
tion is  inspired  to  seek  self-government, 
with  rare  exceptions,  it  sooner  or  later  wins, 
provided  its  people  are  willing  to  fight  and 
to  die  for  the  cause.    It  is  true  that 

"  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Tho  vanquished  oft  is  ever  won." 
The  Commissioners  promise  to  educate  the 
Filipinos.  What  effect  will  education  have 
but  to  make  them  revolutionists?  Education 
is  fatal  to  ihe  rule  of  a  superior  race.  The 
slaveholders  knew  that  if  slavery  was  to 
endure  the  slave  must  not  learn  to  read. 
What  effect  will  our  school-books  have  upon 
the  Filipinos?  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence will  make  every  ambitious  Filipino 
a  patriot  rebel  against  the  foreigner.  He 
will  read  of  the  struggle  of  the  American 
colonies  for  independence.  What  a  splendid 
declamation  Patrick  Henry's  speech  will 
make  for  them,  ending  with  "  Give  me  liber- 
ty or  give  me  death."  They  have  preferred 
death  to  subjection  already  in  many  cases. 

There  is  another  point.  Who  will  settle  in 
the  Philippines  and  teach  the  people?  Our 
women  and  children  are  unable  to  live  there 
comfortably  or   safely;    American    children 


cannot  be  reared  there  at  all,  as  Mr.  Edwards 
tells  you  in  the  same  number  from  which  I 
have  quoted.  No  American  homes,  nothing 
that  we  know  by  the  name  of  civilization, 
can  be  "  given  "  the  Filipinos,  except  a  few 
officials  and  some  adventurers.  Only  the 
military  will  be  there  to  "  civilize,"  to  "  edu- 
cate," to  give  them  "  liberty." 

Mr.  Editor,  is  not  the  task  impracticable 
which  you  urge  upon  your  country?  Will 
not  the  development  of  the  Filipinos  proceed 
faster  and  more  surely  if  they  are  allowed 
to  govern  their  own  tropical  land? 

What  does  history  teach  us  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  superior  race  upon  an  inferior  in 
the  tropics?  Can  The  Independent  point  to 
an  inferior  race  that  has  been  civilized,  or 
greatly  benefited,  by  a  superior  race  any- 
where in  the  world,  where  the  superior  race 
could  not  settle  and  merge  with  the  inferior 
people?  The  Dutch  have  been  trying  to  con- 
quer Java,  and  Professor  Jordan  of  Califor- 
nia University  has  just  stated  that  it  has 
cost  the  Dutch  300,000  lives,  and  the  task  is 
not  yet  complete.  We  may  have  to  sacrifice 
more  than  that  number  before  we  make  the 
Filipinos  satisfied  as  our  subjects. 

Is  it  not  time,  or  must  we  wait  a  little 
longer,  for  The  Independent  to  consider  the 
subject  anew,  and  see  whether  there  is  not 
a  better  way  of  civilizing  and  benefiting  the 
Filipinos  than  by  continuing  the  effort  to 
force  upon  them  a  rule  against  which  they 
are  willing  to  fight  and  to  die,  rather  than 
accept?  Have  not  the  Filipinos  by  their 
bravery  and  their  patriotism  already  done 
enough  to  teach  us  that  they  at  least  deserve 
a  trial  of  the  self-government  for  which  they 
have  sacrificed  so  much?  Surely  a  people 
that  has  made  such  heroic  resistance  in  de- 
fense of  its  country  deserves  a  fair  trial  of 
the  "  liberty  "  it  seeks. 

The  movement  of  Plymouth  Church,  the 
outspoken  address  of  Bishop  Coleman  of 
Delaware,  seem  to  indicate  that  a  section  of 
the  religious  world  hitherto  silent  has  begun 
to  think  so.  I  am  earnestly  hoping  that  so 
powerful  an  organ  as  The  Independent 
may  be  induced  to  consider  the  present  posi- 
tion anew  in  the  light  of  recent  events. 

Nkw  York  City. 


[Mr.  Carnegie  asks  us  to  append  to  his  article 
the  following  letter  sent  him  from  Manila,  under 
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dnlo  of  March   7th,   written   by   an   Amoi-lcan   mer- 
chant.— Kd.   IND.I 

Manila,  March  7,  1899. 

I  came  hero  a  month  since  to  see  the  new 
territory  we  were  acqniring.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  inform  myself  as  to  our  pros- 
pects, both  political  and  commercial,  and  find 
that  the  situation  here  at  present  is  this: 
We  have  at  Manila  about  20,000  troops,  sup- 
ported by  a  large  fleet  of  war  ships,  and 
with  this  force  we  are  holding  the  city  of 
Manila,  while  some  of  the  suburbs  are  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Our  firing 
line  is  so  extended  that  our  troops  lying  in 
the  trenches  have  no  reserves  or  second  line 
of  defense.  Every  man  is  needed  in  the 
trenches  or  on  patrol  duty  in  the  city.  The 
whole  city  is  constantly  patroled,  and  every 
one,  both  native  and  white,  is  compelled  to 
get  off  the  streets  at  7  p.m.  There  are  no 
serious  engagements  since  the  first  battle, 
simply  a  continual  skirmishing  and  sharp- 
shooting  along  the  firing  line,  while  occa- 
sionally our  batteries  or  war  ships  throw  a 
few  shells,  if  they  think  that  the  insurgents 
are  massing  their  forces.  The  large  district 
of  Tondo,  containing  about  1,500  houses,  has 
been  totally  destroyed  and  is  now  inhabited 
by  homeless  dogs  and  cats  only. 

The  natives  remaining  in  the  city  do  not 
look  as  tho  they  considered  us  their  bene- 
factors, and  T  believe  that  the  only  people 
who  really  want  us  to  stay  are  the  Euro- 
peans and  Chinese.  The  latter  control  the 
retail  trade  to  a  very  large  extent,  especially 
in  the  hardware  and  dry  goods  lines,  and 
naturally  would  be  glad  to  see  a  firm  gov- 
ernment established. 

The  insurgents  are  reported  to  believe  that 
they  have  the  best  of  the  fighting  so  far,  be- 
cause our  troops  abandoned  some  of  their 
extended  positions  in  order  to  contract  their 
lines.  They  are  also  reported  to  have  estab- 
lished a  powder  mill,  tho  the  powder  they 
turn  out  is  of  poor  quality.  The  city  is  cut 
off  from  all  supplies  of  fresh  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles and  fish,  which  makes  the  bill  of  fare, 
even  at  the  best  hotel,  very  monotonous. 

Now,  as  to  the  future:  If  the  insurgents 
find  that,  after  our  reinforcements  arrive, 
we  are  likely  to  prove  too  strong  for  them 
in  the  plains  and  cities  they  can  easily  re- 
tire  into   the   mountains,   from   where   they 


may  carry  on  a  giier4-illa  warfare,  which  will 
cost  them  nothing  to  speak  of  and  is  to  them 
a  congenial  occuimtion,  wliih;  we  would  be 
spending  millions  of  money  as  well  as  the 
lives  of  our  citizens.  It  may  be  argued  that 
we  can  cut  them  off  from  obtaining  supplies 
and  in  that  way  compel  their  surrender;  but 
when  we  remember  that  Spain  could  not  pre- 
vent filibustering  in  Cuba,  with  only  one 
island  to  guard,  it  seems  impossible  to  patrol 
successfully  an  archipelago  containing  over 
a  thousand  islands.  Of  course  we  can  in  the 
end  either  conquer  or  exterminate  them,  but 
the  general  impression  among  those  in  a  po- 
sition to  know  is  that  it  will  take  years  to 
accomplish  it. 

After  conquering  the  country,  how  shall 
we  benefit  by  it?  There  are  undoubtedly 
great  resources  here  in  the  way  of  agricul- 
ture, mines,  etc.,  but  when  one  reflects  that 
we  have  millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  in 
our  own  country  which  only  await  the  con- 
struction of  irrigating  ditches  to  blossom 
like  the  rose,  that  we  have  thousands  of 
square  miles  in  the  mineral  belts  of  the  Cas- 
cades and  Rocky  Mountains  which  have  not 
yet  been  prospected,  that  many  manufactur- 
ing industries  are  susceptible  of  enormous 
expansion,  and  that  all  these  conditions  pre- 
vail in  our  own  country,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  our  firmly  constituted  Government 
and  in  a  genial  climate,  surrounded  by  a  civ- 
ilized population  who  speak  our  owil  lan- 
guage— it  seems  worse  than  folly  to  pay 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  for  the  privilege 
of  waging  a  war  against  a  people  who  think 
that  they  are  entitled  to  govern  themselves. 
It  does  not  seem  that  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  we  can  expect  to 
populate  these  islands  with  our  own  people. 
Some  undoubtedly  will  make  fortunes  in 
transportation,  mines,  commerce  and  some 
lines  of  manufacture,  but  for  the  average 
American  there  will  be  no  openings  here. 
The  Chinese.  Malays  and  Tagalogs  will  al- 
ways do  the  work  and  no  white  man  can 
hope  to  compete  Avith  them.  In  addition,  we 
have  under  our  open  door  policy  no  advan- 
tage which  we  would  not  equally  possess  if 
we  left  these  people  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation,  and  therefore  we  do  not  create  a 
market  for  our  home  products. 


The  Flagship. 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 


Look  at  her  lines,  from  stern-post  to  stem, 
Her  breast  like  a  woman's,  her  mail  like  a  knight's 

Strong  as  leviathan,  clean  as  a  gem. 
She's  a  palace  in  peace,  but  a  hell  when  she  fights. 

Steady  away  on  her  course  she  goes, 
Her  sails  all  set  and  her  flag  flung  free. 

With  a  bone  in  her  teeth,  and  lying  close 
To  the  strong,  brave  wind  of  destiny. 

• 
Her  captain  is  chief  of  the  conquering  tribe 

Of  Perry,  Nelson,  Decatur  and  Drake, 
And  he  steers  her  well — not  a  luff  nor  a  jibe 

Shall  mar  the  straight,  white  line  of  her  wake. 

Tub-lubbers  may  scowl  at  her  bowling  by, 
While  traitors  at  home  lay  plans  for  her  wreck; 

But  "  God  and  our  ship  "  is  the  chorus  high 
Of  the  flghting  men  on  her  quarterdeck. 

Sternward  and  forward  her  big  guns  pout, 
And  her  broadside  batteries  grimly  yawn; 

Ho,  for  the  East  by  the  sunrise  route, 
Ho,  for  the  islands  beyond  the  dawn  ! 

And  over  the  world's  rim  swift  as  the  sun. 
Her  decks  with  a  peerless  manhood  manned. 

Sure  as  a  bolt  from  her  surest  gun. 
She  is  bearing  our  flag  to  a  flagless  land. 

She's  a  palace  of  peace,  but  she's  built  to  fight. 
As  the  wise  ones  know,  and  the  safe  ones  heed. 

She  is  making  good  the  imperial  right 
Of  our  race  to  the  mastery  and  the  lead. 

And  it's  round  the  world  she  will  mark  the  zone 

Suited  to  freedom's  girth  and  ours, 
A  ribbon  of  splendid  freshness  blown 

Athwart  the  tangle  of  fading  powers. 

God  be  with  her  wherever  she  goes, 
Her  sails  all  set  and  our  flag  flung  free, 

A  bone  in  her  teeth,  and  lying  close 
To  the  strong,  brave  wind  of  destiny  ! 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
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F'ive  New  Stars. 


By  Willamina  P.    Fleming, 

The  Discoverer  of  'IIibm. 

[A   new  star  Is  one  that  appears  where  no    star  was  previously  visible, 
trum  and  gradually  fades  away  and  is  lost. — Ed,    Ind.J 


It  has  a  peculiar  spec- 


While  the  old-time  astronomer  clings  tena- 
ciously to  his  telescope  for  visual  observa- 
tions, astronomical  photography  is  leaving 
him  far  behind  and  indeed  almost  out  of  the 
field.  Of  the  six  new  stars,  for  example, 
which  have  been  discovered  since  1886,  one 
alone,  that  in  the  constellation  Auriga,  was 
found  by  visual  observation;  all  the  rest 
were  first  seen  in  photographs  of  stellar 
spectra.  Such  a  result  was  inevitable,  as 
can  be  readily  appreciated  when  one  reflects 
that  by  photography  the  skilled  astronomer 
can  obtain  in  one  night  what  the  visual  ob- 
server would  need  years  of  hard  labor  to  ac- 
quire. A  single  exposure  of  a  photographic 
plate  for  a  few  minutes  will  give  an  exact 
chart  of  the  stars  in  the  part  of  the  sky  cov- 
ered at  that  time— a  chart  that  is  absolutely 
accurate  and  always  available  for  consulta- 
tion and  examination.  A  similar  chart,  pre- 
pared by  an  observer  with  a  telescope,  would 
require  long  hours  of  patient  gazing  into 
"  the  star-sown  vague  of  space,"  night  after 
night,  for  weeks,  perhaps  months,  subject  to 
the  drawback  of  unpropitious  weather,  and 
varied  only  by  the  laborious  but  necessary 
computations  involved  in  reducing  and  chart- 
ing the  results  of  his  observations.  During 
this  long  period  of  preparation  the  chart  is 
incomplete  for  reference,  and  even  Avhen  it 
is  done  it  may  contain  errors  in  the  position 
and  brightness  of  the  stars  that  have  been 
observed,  while  the  photographic  plate,  from 
the  moment  of  its  development,  has  been  a 
full  and  unquestionably  reliable  record, 
ready  for  instant  scrutiny.  As  a  rule,  more- 
over, the  visual  observer,  beginning  his  work 
when  night  falls,  seldom  continues  it  beyond 
midnight,  and  then  in  most  cases  only  when 
it  is  desirable  to  make  special  observations; 
but  in  the  well-appointed  modern  observa- 
tory tlie  pTocess  of  photographing  the  heav- 
ens is  begun  as  iSoon  as  it  grotvs  dark,  and  is 
kept  up  by  successive  workers  until  the 
dawn. 

The  Harvard  College  Observatory  wa«  th'e 
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pioneer  in  this  method  of  astronomical  re- 
search. When  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  of  New 
York,  the  first  scientist  who  photographed 
successfully  the  lines  in  a  stellar  spectrum, 
died  suddenly  in  1882,  his  wife,  Mrs.  Anna 
Palmer  Draper,  decided  that  the  investiga- 
tions should  be  continued  at  this  observa- 
tory, and  she  set  aside  a  liberal  sum  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  de- 
partment known  as  "  the  Henry  Draper 
Memorial."  Later  on  an  auxiliary  station 
was  established  near  Arequipa,  in  Peru, 
about  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  photo- 
graphing the  stars  that  are  too  far  south  to 
be  visible  in  Cambridge.  About  three  thou- 
sand photographs  a  year  are  taken  at  this 
station,  and,  after  a  cursory  inspection,  are 
sent  to  the  home  observatory,  where  many 
thousand  photographs  of  stars  in  all  parts 
of  the  sky,  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole, 
are  now  stored. 

In  1886  three  women  computers  were  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  this  department  in 
Cambridge.  To-day  twelve  women  are  busy 
at  the  same  or  at  similar  work.  They  exam- 
ine, measure  and  discuss  the  photographs, 
make  the  necessary  computations,  keep  up 
to  date  the  reference  catalogues  of  the  plates 
taken  with  each  instrument,  compare  the 
plates  with  the  charts  of  the  part  of  the  sky 
which  they  are  supposed  to  represent,  in 
order  to  check  the  correctness  of  the  record 
made  by  the  observer  and  to  ascertain  that 
the  region  intended  is  contained  on  the 
plate,  and  then  carefully  file  away  the  chart 
plates  for  future  use  in  the  confirmation  of 
variable  stars  or  in  other  interesting  re- 
searches. Besides  the  chart  plates,  which 
have  exposures  of  from  ten  to  sixty  minutes 
or  more,  there  are  various  other  plates,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  spectrum 
plates  also  having  exposures  of  from  ten  to 
sixty  minutes,  and  trail  plates  having  several 
exposures  of  a  few  seconds'  duration. 

It  was  from  an  examination  of  spectrum 
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plates  that  the  last  new  stars  were  discov- 
ered in  tlio  constellations  Perseus,  Norma, 
Carina,  Centaurus  and  Sagittarius.  This 
year,  on  March  8,  while  several  spectrum 
photographs,  taken  at  Arequipa  in  April, 
189S,  were  under  examination,  the  peculiari- 
ties in  the  spectrum  of  a  star  in  the  constel- 
lation Sagittarius  led  to  the  discovery  that 
it  was  a  new  star.  It  was  found  in  eight 
photographs  taken  in  March  and  April  of 
last  year,  but  was  invisible  in  eighty-seven 
photographs  taken  during  a  preceding  period 
of  more  than  nine  years  from  September  5th, 
1888,  to  Octol>€r  23d,  1897.  The  new  stars 
in  Norma,  Carina  and  Centaurus  were  found 
in  a  similar  manner,  those  in  Carina  and 
Centaurus  in  the  same  year,  1895,  and  those 
in  Norma  and  Carina  on  the  same  day  of 
the  month,  'October  26th,  in  different  years, 
1893  and  1895,  respectively.  The  new  star 
in  Perseus  was  noticed  likewise  in  a  photo- 
graph in  1887;  but  it  was  at  first  assumed  to 
be  an  ordinary  variable  star  of  long  period. 
It  appeared  in  eight  photographs  taken  in 
that  year;  but  its  spectrum,  showing  a  bright 
line  and  three  hydrogen  lines  that  led  to  its 
discovery,  was  very  faint.  The  star  soon 
faded  away,  so  that  it  could  not  be  found  in 
any  of  the  eighty-one  photographs  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  sky  where  it  had  appeared  which 
were  taken  in  the  following  eight  years,  and 
it  was  repeatedly  searched  for  with  a  tele- 
scope in  vain.  It  was  not  until  the  discovery 
of  the  new  stars  in  Auriga,  Norma  and  Ca- 
rina, the  first-nymed  of  which  was  found  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  D.  Anderson  in  Edinburgh 
on  February  2d,  1892,  by  visual  observation, 
that  the  salient  i)eculiarities  of  the  spectrum 
of  the  new  star  in  Perseus  were  shown  to  be 
similar  to  those  found  in  these  later  new 
stars,  thus  proving  its  right  to  a  place  in  the 
same  category.  When  the  discovery  of  the 
new  star  in  Auriga  was  announced  from 
Edinburgh,  the  photographic  record  in  the 
Harvard  College  Observatory  revealed  the 
fact  that,  while  the  new  star  had  probably 
not  been  visible  during  the  six  years  before 
December  1st,  1891,  it  had  increased  from  in- 
visibility on  that  date  to  a  bright  star  of  the 
fifth  magnitude  by  December  10th,  so  that 
when  it  was  finally  seen  in  February,  1892, 
it  had  escaped  discovery  for  almost  two 
months. 


The  four  new  stars  which  have  since  been 
found  all  stand  to  the  credit  of  astronomical 
photography.  Soon  after  the  first  of  these, 
the  new  star  in  Norma,  was  discovered  in 
1893,  Professor  J.  C.  Kapteyn,  of  Groningen, 
Holland,  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Astrono- 
mische  Nachriohten  that  the  star  appeared  in 
five  of  the  photographs  taken  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  1887  and  1890,  and  uniform- 
ly as  a  star  of  the  ninth  magnitude,  so  tliat 
it  was  a  question  not  only  whether  it  was  a 
new  star,  but  whether  it  was  even  a  variable 
star.  It  was.  however,  soon  found  that,  ow- 
ing presuraably  to  the  fact  that  the  position 
of  the  new  star,  as  cabled,  was  for  1900,  and 
not  for  the  apparent  equinox  of  the  date,  as 
it  should  have  been  and  as  Professor  Kap- 
teyn probably  assumed  that  it  was,  he  had 
been  led  into  erroneously  identifying  the  new 
star  with  another  star,  which  was  one  min- 
ute south  of  the  new  star  and  followed  it 
about  thirty-six  seconds  in  right  ascension. 
On  ten  charts,  some  taken  earlier  and  some 
later  than  those  of  Professor  Kapteyn,  his 
star  was  shown,  but  there  was  no  trace  of 
the  new  star,  altho  it  would  have  been  visi- 
ble on  all  of  them  even  if  its  brightness  had 
been  less  than  a  hundredth  part  of  that  on 
July  10th.  There  was  never  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  was  a  new  star,  since  its  spec- 
trum, as  photographed  on  July  10th,  1893, 
was  unlike  that  of  any  other  star  in  the  sky 
except  the  new  star  in  Auriga,  with  which 
it  was  identical.  In  each  spectrum  about  a 
dozen  lines  were  visible,  all  of  exactly  the 
same  wave-length;  altho  a  hydrogen  line, 
which  was  bright  in  both  stars,  was  more 
intense  in  the  later  star  than  in  the  earlier 
one. 

This  similarity  of  the  spectra,  besides  prov- 
ing a  means  by  which  the  star  in  Norma  was 
discovered,  indicated  that  the  new  stars' 
might  be  found  to  belong  to  a  distinct  class 
resembling  each  other  in  composition  or 
physical  condition.  Whether  other  new 
stars  that  might  be  discovered  would  confirm 
this  point  remained  to  be  seen.  Therefore, 
when  the  new  star  in  Carina  was  discovered 
exactly  two  years  to  a  day  after  the  finding 
of  the  new  star  in  Norma,  much  interest 
was  aroused  by  the  fact  that  its  spectrum 
resembled  the  spectra  of  the  new  stars  in 
Auriga  and  Norma  so  closely  that  they  were 
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practically  the  same  in  their  essential  fea- 
tures. This  fact  seemed  to  bear  out  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  idea  that  the  new  sta,rs 
would  be  found  to  form  a  class  by  them- 
selves. But  the  discovery  of  the  new  star 
in  Centaurus  less  than  two  months  later  did 
mot  afford  the  same  positive  confirmation. 
lit  did,  indeed,  resemble  the  new  stars  in  Au- 
riga, Norma  and  Carina  in  being  extremely 
faint  or  invisible  for  some  years  before  its 
discovery,  in  attaining  its  full  brightness 
suddenly,  and  in  beginning  to  fade  soon 
afterward.  But  its  spectrum  was  much  like 
the  spectra  of  the  nebula  surrounding  30 
Doradus,  and  unlike  those  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding new  stars.  The  spectrum  of  the  new 
star  in  Sagittarius,  however,  which  was  dis- 
covered last  month,  shows  several  bright 
lines  that  seem  to  be  exactly  the  same  as 


those  In  the  spectrum  of  the  new  star  in  Au- 
riga, and  the  line  that  is  always  dark  in  the 
spectra  of  the  variable  stars  of  long  period 
is  as  bright  in  this  new  star  as  in  those  of 
Perseus,  Auriga,  Norma  and  Carina.  So 
this  may  be  a  difference  that  will  hereafter 
enable  observers  to  distinguish  new  stars 
from  variables.  The  latest  observations 
serve  to  show  that  this  last  new  star,  like 
several  others  before  it,  seems  to  have 
changed  into  a  gaseous  nebula. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note,  in  conclusion, 
that  of  the  fifteen  new  stars  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  last  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  eleven  have  been  found  in  the  present 
century,  and  ten  within  the  last  half  of  it; 
and  that  of  those  ten,  five  have  oeen  found 
in  the  last  twelve  years  as  a  result  of  astro- 
photographic  research. 

Harvard  College  Observatorv,  Cambridge,  Mass 


Trusts,   Present  and   Future. 

By  John  B.   Clark, 

PrjOfessor  of  Political  Economy  at  Columbia  University. 


Will  the  public  buy  heavily  watered 
stock  ?  How  much  will  they  give  for  it  ? 
These  are  the  immediate  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  the  trusts  that  are  now  forming. 
They  are  not  the  problems  that  are  of  per- 
manent importance.  The  fact  that  stock  can 
be  watered  and  sold,  and  that  men  can  sell 
plants  to  innocent  investors  for  two  or  three 
times  their  value,  implies  that  there  is  a 
general  expectation  that,  in  some  way,  these 
plants  will  be  made  to  earn  double  or  triple 
dividends.  Combination  is  talismanic;  it 
must  make  mills  that  are  worth  one  million 
dollars  bring  to  their  new  owners  as  much  as 
can,  in  any  natural  way,  be  gotten  out  of 
jiiills  that  are  worth  three  millions. 

This  expectation  of  profits  is  not  baseless. 
There  are  three  ways  in  which  a  combination 
can  make  more  money  than  the  partners  coul  1 
do  if  they  worked  singly.  It  can  effect  some 
economj^  in  making  goods,  and  a  large  econ- 
omy in  selling  them.  Where  the  goods  are  ')f 
that  type  that  costs  ten  dollars  in  the  mak- 
ing and  fifteen  dollars  in  the  selling,  the 
trust  can  get  them  into  the  hands  of  con- 


sumers much  more  cheaply  than  can  a  sin- 
gle manufacturer.  Whatever  a  trust  can 
make  in  this  way  is  legitimate.  It  benefits 
the  public,  even  tho  the  whole  profit  result- 
ing from  the  economy  be  retained  by  the 
combination..  Nobody  would  grudge  a  trust 
anything  that  it  can  make  by  a  real  saving 
of  costs.  Conjure  new  wealth  into  existence, 
and  even  tho  you  keep  the  whole  of  it,  you 
benefit  the  public. 

The  two  other  sources  of  special  profit  that 
are  open  to  trusts  are  not  so  legitimate. 
They  can  raise  the  price  of  goods  and  so  extort 
something  from  the  consuming  public.  They 
can  lower  the  price  of  raw  materials,  and  so 
extort  something  from  the  men  who  furnish 
those  materials.  Farmers  and  mine  owners 
sometimes  have  reason  to  know  how  much 
a  trust  can  accomplish  in  this  direction. 
Profits  from  these  two  sources  are  not  con- 
jured out  of  non-existence;  they  are  filched 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  persons  who  would 
naturally  have  them. 

The  multiplying  of  trusts  is  just  now  start- 
ling the  public  by  its  extent;  it  acts  like  a 
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national  craze,  and  one  wonders  where  it 
will  stop.  One  cannot  help  raising  within 
himself  the  question  whether  the  old  system 
of  industry  is  in  the  process  of  revolution- 
izing, and  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  so  trans- 
formed in  a  night  that,  in  the  morning,  as  it 
were,  we  shall  need  a  whole  new  system  of 
political  economy  to  interpret  it.  It  looks 
much  as  tho  we  should  have  to  adapt  our- 
selves to  what  is  practically  a  new  world. 

The  sefious  alarm  that  people  now  feel  is, 
perhaps,  not  greater  than  it  was  when  trusts 
began  to  make  their  appearance.  A  decade 
and  a  half  ago  the  public  feared  that  com- 
petition was  vanishing,  and  that  we  were 
soon  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  grinding  monop- 
olies, A  few  economists  began  to  say  that  we 
must  remodel  our  scientific  system;  that  we 
must  cease  to  base  it  on  competition,  and 
make  it  rest  on  the  assumption  that  mo- 
nopoly is  dominant.  How  will  prices  and 
wages  be  governed  when  one  combination 
controls  the  whole  output  of  each  kind  of 
goods  ?  The  new  Political  Economy  must 
answer. 

The  public  was  soon  reassured.  The  sell- 
ing price  of  some  goods  did  not  go  up  very 
much.  Some  things  produced  by  trusts  grad- 
ually became  cheaper.  The  prices  of  many 
things  were  forced  upward,  sustained  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  to  their 
original  level  or  below  it.  Trusts  did  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  practise  any  unlimited  ex- 
tortions on  the  public. 

The  reason  for  this  moderation  in  the  deal- 
ings of  trusts  with  consumers  soon  became 
apparent.  It  was  not  from  unwillingness  to 
make  money.  Public  spirit  on  the  part  of 
owners  and  managers  of  trusts  was  not  tho 
cause  of  it.  A  radical  increase  in  the  price  of 
an  article  wa^  sure  to  bring  new  competitors 
into  the  field;  and  this  would  add  to  the  sup- 
ply of  the  article  and  soon  bring  down  the 
price  of  it.  Potential  competition  is  the  name 
of  the  force  that  holds  monopolies  in  check; 
it  is  the  force  that  must  ever  be  kept  active. 
The  difference  between  a  good  system  of  in- 
dustry and  a  radically  bad  one  is  made  by 
the  presence  or  the  absence  of  this  influence. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  it  that  is  at  all 
available;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  working 
of  it  affords  a  key  to  the  problem  of  trusts 
in  the  present  and  in  the  future. 


Potential  competition  means  that  pro- 
ducers who  are  not  now  in  the  field  will 
come  Into  it  if  prices  are  raised  by  more  than 
a  certain  amount.  In  pure  theory  this  is 
capable  of  being  quite  as  efiicient,  in  the 
regulating  of  prices,  as  is  actual  competition. 
The  mill  that  is  now  running  may  not  oper- 
ate any  more  efl!iciently  in  keeping  the  price 
of  its  product  at  a  natural  point  than  does  a 
mill  that  will  instantly  begin  to  run  if 
prices  rise  above  a  natural  point. 

The  trouble  with  potential  competition  is 
the  friction  that  it  encounters.  A  new  mill 
cannot  instantly  spring  into  existence  and 
begin  putting  its  products  on  the  market. 
Between  the  time  when  a  trust  raises  prices 
and  the  time  when  a  new  mill  will  begin  re- 
ducing them,  there  may  be  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  round  sum  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  Some  trusts  have  been  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  a  quick  grasp  at 
monopolistic  gains.  They  have  made  hay 
while  the  sun  shone,  knowing  that  it  would 
soon  stop  shining;  and  they  have  sometimes 
gathered  in  a  goodly  amount  of  hay  in  the 
interim.  With  their  eyes  open  they  have 
made  prices  so  high  that  they  knew  they 
would  draw  new  competitors  into  the  field, 
and  have  contented  themselves  with  the 
prospect  of  making  what  they  could  before 
these  competitors  should  arrive. 

The  trust  that  means  to  continue  must 
keep  such  competitors  out  of  the  field.  It 
must  be  moderate  in  its  exactions  from  the 
public  and  from  the  producers  of  raw  ma- 
terial. It  must  not  raise  prices  of  things 
sold  to  the  public,  and  lower  prices  of  things 
bought  from  farmers,  miners,  etc.,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  offer  a  great  lure  to  the  po- 
tential competitor,  and  draw  him  into  the 
field,  in  spite  of  obstacles. 

An  important  and  general  fact,  then,  is 
tJiat  whatever  extortion  trusts  can  practice 
depends  on  obstacles  that  the  potential  com- 
petitor has  to  overcome,  if  he  is  to  enter 
the  field  as  an  actual  producer.  It  is  a  kind 
of  economic  friction  on  which  the  trust  de- 
pends for  this  part  of  its  profits.  If  mills 
could  multiply  immediately,  and  in  a  per- 
fectly frictionless  way,  the  moment  that 
prices  were  raised  above  a  natural  point, 
they  never  would  be  raised  above  that  point 
The  fact  that  new  mills  come  slowly  and  re- 
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qnirc  ;i  positive  induocnuMii  nfVonls  to  the 
trust  ;i  certain  inarj^iu  within  which  it  may 
iiuniipiihite  prices  with  impunity. 

Not  all  the  friction  that  competition  of  this 
kind  encounters  is  natural.  If  the  trust  con- 
trols all  the  patents  under  which  an  article  is 
made,  and  if  the  way  of  the  new  competitor 
is  made  unnaturally  hard  by  this  means, 
there  is  an  obstacle  that  is  less  legitimate. 
The  moment  that  a  trust  begins  to  terrorize 
its  competitors,  as  it  often  knows  well  how 
to  do,  it  goes  clearly  beyond  the  bounds  that 
the  spirit  of  the  laws  would  put  on  its  action. 
A  trust  may  get  special  rates  for  the  carry- 
ing of  its  goods.  The  present  condition  of 
the  railway  system  encourages  personal  dis- 
crimination between  different  shippers. 
Hard,  indeed,  is  the  lot  of  a  competitor  of  a 
trust  that  is  able  to  make  a  special  and  se- 
cret agreement  with  railroads.  This  single 
influence  is  enough  to  destroy  much  of  the 
efficiency  of  potential  competition.  It  is 
still  worth  something.  Bargains  with  rail- 
roads may  not  enable  trusts  to  double  or 
triple  their  prices,  without  any  regard  to 
what  outside  competitors  may  do;  but  they 
enable  them  to  make  the  w^ay  of  the  inde- 
pendent producer  so  hard  that  he  will  not 
easily  be  called  to  the  rescue  of  the  public. 

The  special  w^eapon  of  the  trust  is  dis- 
crimination in  the  prices  of  its  own  products. 
It  may  sell  goods  in  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try, where  some  small  competitor  is  trying 
to  gain  a  market,  more  cheaply  than  :t 
will  sell  in  other  sections.  If  it  so  happens 
that  a  competitor  makes  only  one  particular 
variety  of  goods,  while  the  trust  makes 
many  varieties,  it  can  lower  the  price  on  the 
single  kind  of  product  that  the  competitor 
makes.  It  can  thus  crush  a  competitor,  by 
price  reductions  that  do  not  greatly  affect  its 
own  general  returns. 

The  trust  has  a  certain  boycotting  power 
that  can  be  used  with  much  effect.  It  may 
be  that  certain  brands  of  goods  have  such 
firm  possession  of  the  market  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  displace  them.  Customers  will 
have  these  goods,  and  they  will  trade  with 
people  who  keep  them.  If  now  the  trust 
controls  some  of  these  brands,  it  can  often 
prevent  the  merchant  from  keeping  any 
other  product  than  its  own.  It  can  refuse 
to  sell  him  any  goods  at  all  so  long  as  he 


buys  any  from  other  producers.  If  the  deal- 
er's success  d(!peiids  on  liaving  in  liis  stock 
something  that  the  trust  makes,  he  is  apt  to 
come  quickly  to  terras. 

All  these  things  show,  not  that  potential 
competition  is  wortliless,  but  that  it  en- 
counters certain  obstacles  which  lessen 
its  efficiency.  So  long  as  trusts  have 
these  several  advantages  over  other  pro- 
ducers, they  can  advance  prices,  by  a 
certain  margin,  alcove  tlie  natural  stand- 
ards and  keep  them  there.  It  is  ground 
for  much  encouragement  that,  in  the 
main,  this  margin  is  as  small  as  it  is.  If  we 
were  to  do  nothing  whatever  to  suppress 
trusts  or  to  regulate  them,  the  limit  that  this 
kind  of  competition  puts  on  their  action 
would  prevent  them  from  exacting  from  the 
public  more  than  a  small  part  of  what  a  per- 
fect and  secure  monopoly  w^ould  be  able  to 
get.  We  might  sleep  in  peace,  in  so  far  as 
any  fatal  disasters  are  concerned,  even  tho 
it  were  not  our  purpose  to  do  anything 
toward  suppressing  trusts  or  regulating 
them. 

Avoiding  a  fatal  disaster,  however,  ought 
not  to  content  us.  Short  of  ruining  us,  a 
great  network  of  trusts  could  do  things  that 
we  ought  not  to  tolerate.  It  can  raise  prices 
to  a  more  or  less  unnatural  hight.  It  can 
oppress  farmers,  miners,  ranchmen,  etc.,  by 
controlling  the  prices  of  raw  produce.  In  a 
way  that  we  cannot  here  state  it  can  reduce 
general  w'ages.  It  can  injure  the  independ- 
ent investor. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Shall  we  crush  the 
trust  altogether?  This  depends  somewhat 
on  whether  we  can  do  it  if  we  wish; 
and  in  fact  we  cannot.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  it  to  abandon  one  form  of 
organization  and  take  others;  but  we  cannot 
annihilate  the  corporations  that  are  forming, 
at  such  a  reckless  rate,  under  State  laws. 
Corporations  are  a  necessity;  and  there  is  no 
very  good  way  to  discriminate  between  one 
that  is  monopolistic  and  one  that  is  not.  Pro- 
ceeding in  a  vague  fasnion,  without  exact 
rules,  a  court  might  pronounce  this  corpora- 
tion monopolistic,  and  that  one  not  so;  it 
might  condemn  the  one  under  common  law, 
and  let  the  other  one  go.  In  so  far  as  such 
a  court  could  have  good  grounds  for  its  dis- 
criminations, it  would  get  them  by  learning 
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to  detect  potential  competition  where  it  ex- 
ists. It  would  have  to  acquire,  as  it  were,  a 
new  economico-legal  art,  and  make  itself  ex- 
pert in  finding  out,  in  each  particular  case 
that  would  come  before  it,  whether  com- 
petitors can  easily  enter  the  field  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  trust,  and  whether  they  are  sure 
to  do  so,  if  prices  are  greatly  raised.  Wher- 
ever this  were  the  condition  a  trust  might  be 
tolerated.  If  courts  were  to  base  their  de- 
cisions on  grounds  of  this  kind, — if  they  were 
to  becouH^  skillful  in  detecting  potential  com- 
petition where  it  exists,— they  could  draw  a 
really  scientific  line  between  trusts  that  have 
very  little  monopolistic  power  and  trusts  that 
have  a  great  deal  of  it.  It  might  even  be 
that  where  drastic  proceedings  were  needed, 
and  where  there  were  nothing  to  be  done  to 
a  trust  but  to  break  it  up,  such  a  decision 
of  the  court  under  common  law  would  be 
better  than  statutes. 

A  change  in  the  patent  laws  would  be 
worth  much  in  the  regulation  of  trusts.  It 
is  intended  that  the  inventor  of  a  machine 
should  have  for  a  time  the  exclusive  right  to 
make  and  sell  it;  but  it  is  not  intended  that 
only  one  producer  shall  use  it.  As  a  rule,  the 
maker  of  a  patented  machine  sells  to  as 
many  persons  as  he  can.  The  gains  from 
selling  the  machines  are  a  lure  to  invention, 
and  have  bad  much  to  do  with  the  dazzling 
series  of  improvements  that  have  brought 
American  factories  to  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency.  It  was  never  intended  that  where 
a  great  corporation  already  has  a  certain 
monopolistic  power,  patents  should  be  used 
to  clinch  that  power.  If  governments  were 
to  buy  patents  that  work  in  this  way, 
charge  a  royalty  for  the  use  of  them,  and 
make  them  free  to  everybody  who  should 
pay  the  royalty,  they  could  not  be  made  to 
protect  monopolies. 

Available  against  an  American  monopolist 
there  is  a  limitless  amount  of  potential  com- 
petition in  foreign  countries;  but  much  of 
this  is  held  back  by  protective  duties.  There 
are  conditions  that  call  for  the  abolition  of 
such  duties.  The  home  producers  may  have 
taken  full  possession  of  the  home  market. 
They  may  be  supplying  our  pcQple  with  an 
i  article  so  cheaply  that  if  there  were  no  pro- 
[tective  tariff  at  all,  the  foreigner  would 
neither  displace   them   nor   force   them   to 


lower  their  prices.  The  import  duty  has,  in 
this  case,  become  of  no  iiuportauee  to  tlie  in- 
dustry as  such.  Now  let  a  trust  be  formed  in 
the  industry.  Let  the  supply  of  the  goods  of- 
fered in  the  home  market  be  reduced,  and  let 
the  price  be  raised.  There  is  in  this  a  clear 
extortion  practiced  on  the  American  people. 
There  are  foreign  producers  who  would  have 
prevented  it  if  it  were  not  for  import  duties. 
Where  the  tariff  still  acts  to  protect  an  in- 
dustry as  such,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
it;  but  where  it  has  ceased  to  protect  an  in- 
dustry in  its  natural  state,— where  it  is 
worth  nothing  to  producers  before  a  trust  is 
formed,  but  sustains  the  trust  after  it  is 
formed, — there  is  no  ground  for  keeping  it. 

Changes  in  patent  laws  and  tariff  laws 
would  accomplish  much.  They  would,  in 
fact,  accomplish  much  more  than  anti-trust 
laws  have  yet  done.  There  would  still  re- 
main to  be  done  something  that  requires  a 
difficult  and  delicate  feat  of  statesmanship. 
It  requires  wise  and  discriminating  legis- 
lation, and  that,  too,  in  a  field  where,  thus 
far,  the  only  legislation  that  we  have  got- 
ten has  been  the  expression  of  blind 
wrath.  Sheer  strength  and  awkwardness 
have  been  used  against  trusts.  The  result 
has  disquieted  them  only  momentarily. 
Clumsy  action  will  never  meet  the  needs  of 
the  case;  and  the  discouraging  thing  in  the 
situation  is  that  the  power  of  corporations  to 
make  the  political  machine  their  instrument 
and  the  legislator  their  servant  promises  to 
prevent  any  other  kind  of  legislation. 

Potential  competition  is  now  and  will  ever 
be  the  defense  of  the  people  against  monop- 
olies. Courts  may  learn  to  detect  this  com- 
petition, and  proceed,  under  the  common 
law,  against  corporations  that  are  not  re- 
strained by  it.  Statute  laws  must  recog- 
nize it.  They  must  be  so  formed  as  to 
make  this  restraint  on  the  monopoly  power 
efficient.  They  must  stop  some  of  the  pro- 
ceedings by  which  a  trust  often  crushes  a 
local  competitor.  Theoretically  such  a  thing 
as  this  can  be  done;  and  it  is  the  business  of 
the  law^-making  power  to  see  that  practically 
it  is  done.  What  if  a  trust  were  actually 
prevented  from  making  ruinously  low  prices 
in  the  section  of  the  country  where  the  com- 
petitor is  trying  to  operate,  and  injuriously 
high  ones  In  other  places  ?    That  single  fact 
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would  take  from  many  a  trust  a  lar},^e  part 
of  its  aggressive  power.  In  other  ways  that 
can  be  thought  of,— tho  they  cannot  here  be 
(iescribed,— the  law  can  give  the  independent 
producers  a  fair  chance  to  survive.  If  it  does 
this  it  will  protect  the  people.  A  paper  de- 
voted entirely  to  this  phase  of  the  subject 
would  scarcely  suffice  to  show  how  political 
difficulties  can  be  overcome,  and  how  laws 
that  are  needed  can  be  made  and  enforced. 
It  may  be  possible,  tho  it  will  hardly  be  easy, 
to  devise  statutes  that  are  theoretically 
right.      It  may  be  nearly  impossible  to  get 


tlicm  enacted,  in  view  of  the  grip  that  cor- 
porations have  on  political  machines  and  on 
tlie  law-making  power.  For  a  time  it  may 
be  quite  impossible  to  enforce  the  laws  after 
we  get  them.  Three  grave  difficulties  stand 
squarely  across  the  field  over  which  people 
must  advance  in  making  an  intelligent  at- 
tack on  real  monopolies.  There  are  three 
lines  of  intrenchments  to  be  carried.  It  will 
take  an  heroic  assertion  of  popular  power  io 
do  it;  but  it  Avill  also  take  a  kind  of  strategy 
that  is  rarer  than  force. 

New  York  City. 
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By  an  Alumnus. 


Some  weeks  ago  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly 
undertook  a  canvass  of  graduates  to  ascer- 
tain the  general  Yale  view^  of  the  sort  of 
man  who  should  be  chosen  by  the  corpora- 
tion as  next  president.  Summed  up  very 
short,  the  result  of  that  canvass  was  that 
the  next  president  should  be  a  *'  youngish  " 
Yale  man  of  national  reputation. 

That  such  a  man,  if  discovered,  would  be 
the  ideal  president  for  Yale  goes  without 
the  saying.  If  one  may  judge  by  the  names 
which  have  been  more  or  less  conspicuously 
mentioned,  and  have  presumably  been  more 
or  less  strongly  urged  upon  the  corporation, 
that  body  has  sought  to  find  that  very  type 
of  successor  to  President  Dwight.  The  only 
two  candidates  not  Yale  men  who  have  re- 
ceived, so  far  as  gossip  goes,  any  serious 
con^deration  are  President  Hyde  of  Bow- 
doin,  and  President  Stryker  of  Hamilton, 
and  they,  still  to  judge  by  gossip,  for  the  cor- 
poration keeps  close  its  own  counsels,  were 
soon  set  aside  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
not  Yale  Men.  More  than  thirty  names  have 
been  thus  far  spoken  of  in  the  newspapers 
and  presumably  pressed  upon  the  corpora- 
tion. They  include  ten  men  of  affairs,  six 
clergymen,  ten  members  of  the  Yale  fac- 
ulty, three  presidents  of  other  institutions 
and  two  heads  of  schools.  Most  of  them  are 
youngish  men,  but  hardly  one  of  them  could 
be  called  a  man  of  national  reputation  in  the 
sense  that  the  general  public  would,  on  the 


mention  of  the  name,  recognize  its  eminence. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  national  reputa- 
tion is  something,  owing  to  the  bigness  of 
the  country,  that  has  almost  passed  away, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  some  writer,  orator  or 
millionaire  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

There  is  nothing  binding  in  the  old  Yale 
tradition  that  its  president  must  be  a  Con- 
gregational clergyman,  and  the  feeling  has 
been  general  that  the  present  is  a  fitting  time 
to  break  with  that  tradition.  This  feeling 
has  not  been  that  a  candidate  ought  to  be 
barred  because  he  is  a  clergyman,  altho 
this  has  undoubtedly  been  the  view  among 
some  of  the  more  aggressive  of  the  younger 
alumni.  Rather,  the  feeling  has  been  that  Yale 
has  no'representative  young  man  in  the  pul- 
pit to-day  who  would  meet  the  other  require- 
ments of  the  position.  The  question  to  be 
determined  as  between  candidates  has  been, 
shortly  put  :  Whether  the  administrative 
ability  of  a  man  of  affairs  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  knowledge  of  university  needs  on 
the  educational  side— in  other  w^ords,  busi- 
ness administrative  capacity  vs.  educational 
leadership.  It  has  also  been  felt,  and  felt 
strongly,  that,  if  possible,  the  new  presi- 
dent should  be  a  man  to  appear  to  advan- 
tage on  public  occasions,  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  discussion  of  civic  questions,  to  be  in 
touch  with  modern  movements,  and  fitting- 
ly to  represent  in  his  person  and  presence 
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the  position  and  influence  of  a  great  New 
England  university  on  occasions  when  he 
is  calhxl  upon  to  speak  for  the  university. 
The  mere  statement  of  what  is  demanded  in 
•trtc  ideal  president  of  Yale  is  of  itself  al- 
most a  statement  of  the  impossibility  of  se- 
curing all  these  desirable  qualities  in  the 
person  of  a  single  young  Yale  man. 

Of  the  men  of  affairs  who  have  been  most 
earnestly  pressed  for  the  Yale  presidency, 
Judge  Wiliam  H.  Taft,  of  the  United  States 
(^ourt  of  Appeals,  undoubtedly  comes  first. 
His  father  was  the  late  Alphonso  Taft,  a 
member  of  the  Cabinets  of  Presidents  Grant 
and  Arthur,  a  foreign  Minister,  and  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  and  jurist  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
He  himself  has  come  early  to  his  high  posi- 
tion, as  he  is  only  a  little  past  forty.    He  was 
the  salutatorian  of  the  class  of  '78,  was  its 
class  orator,  and  was  regarded  as  its  strong- 
est man.    After  serving  with  credit  on  the 
local  bench  of  Cincinnati,  he  was  appointed 
Solicitor-General  of  the  Treasury  by  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  who  placed  him  on  the  bench 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals.    He 
commands,  both  for  ability  and  character, 
the  respect  of  all  who  know  him.    The  only 
reason  why  he  would  not  make  a  good  pres- 
ident of  Yale  is  simply  that  in  the  rush  of 
a  busy  life  questions  of  education  have  been 
only  incidental  to  him.    Another  prominent 
candidate  among  men  of  affairs  is  the  Hon. 
Simeon     E.     Baldwin,    of     New     Haven,    a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut, 
a  professor  in  the  Yale  Law  School  and  an 
ex-president  of  tlie  National  Bar  Association, 
He  has  been  a  successful  corporate  lawyer, 
and  was  pressed  on  President  Cleveland  for 
a   vacancy  on  the   United   States   Supreme 
Court  bench.    He  must  now  be  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  and,  therefore,  too  old  for  an 
ideal  choice.    Pierce  N.  Welch,  another  New 
Haven  resident,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of 
'62,    a    bank    president,   and  the   donor  of 
Welch  Hall,  would  have  many  qualifications 
if  business  capacity  we^e  the  determining 
consideration.    The   same    may   be   said   of 
William  W.  Farnam,  a  graduate  of  the  class 
of  '00,  the  able  treasurer  of  the  university, 
a  man  of  independent  fortune,  whose  family 
has  long  been  identified  with  Yale.  Anthony 
Higgins,  of  the  class  of  '61,  and  George  Pea- 
body  Wetmore,  of  the  class  of  '67,  one  an  ex- 


Senator  from  Delaware,  and  the  other  now 
a  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  have  the  pres- 
tige of  political  success  in  addition  to  high 
standing  as  men  of  affairs.      Two  younger 
men,   both   of    the    class    of    '71,    Thomas 
Thacher,  a  son  of  the  late  Professor  Thach- 
er,   and  a  member  of  the   successful   New 
York  law  firm  of  Simpson,  Thacher  «fc  Bar- 
num,  and  William  K.  Townsend,  Judge  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Connecticut,  and  a  professor  in  the 
Yale  Law  School,  would  either  of  them  meet 
better    the    test    of    administrative  ability 
than  older  men,  and  are  both  men  of  attract- 
ive  personality    and     strong     Yale   loyalty. 
Two  men  still  younger  are  Alfred  L.  ^lipley, 
of  the  class  of  '78,  and  Timothy  L.  Wood- 
ruff, of  the  class  of  '79.    Mr.  Woodruff  is  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York,  a  man  of 
good  business  capacity  and  of  political  sa- 
gacity.   He,  however,  hardly  represents  that 
idea  of  dignity  and  scholarly  predisposition 
associated  with  a  university  president,    Mr, 
Ripley  is  a  brilliant  scholar,  who  was  for  a 
long  time  a  professor  of  German  at  Yale.    He 
is  now  a  Boston  banker  and  seems  to  unite 
culture  and  business  exx:)erience  in  an  unus- 
ual degree.    Should  he  be  chosen,  his  choice 
would  be  received   with   favor  by  a  large 
part  of  younger  Yale. 

Of  the  members  of  Yale  faculty  who  have 
been  mentioned,  a  number  are  known  rather 
for  eminence  in  their  special  departments 
than  for  that  broader  culture  which  entitles 
its  possessor  to  university  leadership.  This 
is  true  of  Prof.  George  T.  Ladd,  the  psychol- 
ogist, who  is  now  about  to  deliver  lectures 
on  philosophy  in  India  and  Japan;  of  Prof, 
Tracy  Peck,  of  the  Latin  Department,  a 
very  unusual  scholar;  of  Prof.  Edward  S. 
Dana,  the  son  of  the  late  Professor  Dana, 
the  eminent  geologist,  himself  an  eminent 
physicist  and  a  man  of  great  personal 
charm;  of  Prof,  Henry  W.  Farnam,  the  po- 
litical economist  and  brother  of  the  treas- 
urer of  the  university;  of  Prof,  Russell  H. 
Chittenden,  the  chemist,  recently  selected  by 
the  Government  to  analyze  the  canned  beef 
in  the  Miles  controversy;  of  Prof,  William 
G.  Sumner,  the  social  scientist,  whose  ag- 
gressiveness of  view  unfits  him  for  the  place 
of  president,  despite  his  ability,  and  of  Prof. 
Theodore  S,  Woolsey,  son  of  the  late  Presi- 
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(lont,  Woolsoy,  liimself  an  authority  on  inter- 
na tiounl  law  .-iihI  n  man  of  the  worhl,  wlio 
yot  lacks  a  ceitaiu  impression  of  force  whicli 
It  is  desirable  to  have  in  a  president.     Many 
have  thought  that  Prof.  Henry  P.  Wright, 
A\  iio  has  been  unusually  successful  as  dean 
of  the  academic  faculty,  and  who  is  eminent 
as  a   liatin   scholar,   ought  now   to   be  ad- 
vanced   to   the   first   place,    but   his    rather 
quiet,     unassuming     manner     has     counted 
against   him.    Prof.     Bernadotte   L,    Perrin, 
one  of  the  best  Homeric    scholars    in    the 
country,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  '69,  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  candidates  among 
the  members  of  the  faculty.    He  was  a  suc- 
cessfhl  teacher  of  Greek  at  Adelbert  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  before  coming    to    Yale, 
and  has  many  unusual  qualities,  including 
a  happy  gift  for  making  the  right  sort  of 
speech  at  the  right  time,  and  a  charming 
manner.    His    positiveness,     however,     has 
aroused  antagonisms  among  his  colleagues. 
His  father,  the  late  Rev.  Lavalette  Perrin, 
of  Torrington,  Conn.,  was  a  Congregational 
clergyman  of  higli  standing,  a  fact  which 
may  be  not  without  influence  in  the  corpora- 
tion.   If  the  president  is  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  members  of  the  faculty,  the  pres- 
ent drift  seems  to  be  toward  Prof.  Arthur 
T.  Hadley,  son  of  the  late  Prof.  James  Had- 
ley,  the  eminent  Greek  scholar.    From  early 
boyhood  the  younger  Hadley  gave  evidence 
of  great  ability  and  versatility.      He  was 
valedictorian  of  the  class  of  '76.    For  many 
years  he  seemed  interested  in  such  different 
lines  of  investigation  that  by  an  embarrass- 
ment of  riches  he  was  unable  to  make  a 
choice.    He    finally    settled     upon     political 
economy  and  especially  railroading,  and  his 
testimony  before  the  Edmunds   committee, 
which  drafted  the  Interstate  Commerce  law, 
ranked  him  in  the  estimation  of  those  prac- 
tical men  as  a  greater  authority  on  railroads 
than  many  of  the  railroad  presidents  who 
had  appeared.    His  work  on  railroading  was 
translated  into  Russian  for  the  special  in- 
struction of  the  Czar.    He  is  a  man  of  busi 
ness  ability,  too,  having  had  charge  of  not  a 
few  trust  estates,  an3  having  handled  them 
successfully.    Except  for    a    drawback    of 
manner     and    a    doubt    as    to    whether    a 
man     so     versatile    can     be     "  solid     and 
substantial,"    there    would    be    uo  question 


of  his  clioice.  Thci-c  arc  no  more  likely  can- 
didates tlian  Profcssois  I'ciiin  and  Hadley. 
Of  six  clergyuHiU  wiio  liave  been  men- 
tioned as  possibilities,  two,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  are  Episcopalians— the  Right  Rev. 
Chauncey  B.  Brewster,  now  Bisliop  of  Con 
necticut,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  '68,  and 
the  Rev.  E.  S.  Lines,  D.D.,  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  New  Haven,  class  of  '72,  uni- 
versally respected  as  a  man  and  a  clergy- 
man. It  is  doubtful  whether  Bishop  Brew- 
ster would  give  up  his  see  to  become  presi- 
dent of  Yale,  and  the  name  of  Dr.  Lines 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  urgently 
pressed,  perhaps  because  he  is  an  Episcopa- 
lian. The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  Asylum  Hill  Congregational 
Church,  Hartford,  would  have  been  more  se- 
riously considered,  doubtless,  had  he  been 
younger,  for  he  is  now  past  sixty.  He  is  a 
man  of  magnetism  and  a  brilliant  talker,  but 
perhaps  a  little  erratic.  The  same  disquali- 
fication of  age  applies  to  the  Rev.  Charles 
Ray  Palmer,  D.D.,  son  of  the  author  of 
"  My  Faith  Looks  Up  to  Thee,"  until  re- 
cently pastor  of  a  Congregational  church 
in  Bridgeport,  a  man  of  good  business  sense 
as  well  as  a  clergyman  of  standing  and  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  Yale.  Both  Dr. 
Twichell  and  Dr.  Palmer  are  members  of 
the  corporation.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  B. 
Coe,  D.D.,  of  the  class  of  '62,  formerly  a 
professor  of  modern  languages  at  Yale,  who 
recently  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Colle 
giate  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  New  York, 
and  is  now  senior  minister  of  that  body, 
would  come  the  nearest,  probably,  of  all 
Yale  men  in  the  pulpit,  to  the  traditional  se- 
lection. As  a  preacher,  a  man  of  charm  in 
society,  a  man  who  is  in  touch  with  men  of 
affairs,  his  career  has  been  exceptional.  It 
is  stated  by  his  friends  that  lie  would  not 
leave  his  present  position  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  new  responsibilities  of  the  Yale  pres- 
idency. The  Rev.  William  R.  Richards,  D.D., 
of  the  class  of  '7.T  now  the  very  successful 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  has 
also  been  urged  by  many  friends. 

Mention  has  also  been  made  in  connection 
with  the  presidency  of  two  heads  of  suc- 
cessful preparatory  schools,  William  L. 
Cushing,  of  the  Westminster  Academy  at 
Dobbs  Ferry,  and  Edward  G.  Coy,  of  the 
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HotehkiHS  School  at  Lakeville;  as  well  as  of 
two  heads  of  colleges,  President  Cyrus 
Northrop,  of  the  Uuiversity  of  IMiimesota, 
formerly  professor  of  English  literature  at 
Yale,  aud  I'resident  J.  G.  K.  McClure,  of 
Lake  Forest  University,  near  Chicago,  men- 
tioned as  a  possibility  for  the  pastorate  of 
the  Brick  Church,  New- York,  when  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  goes  to  Princeton.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  no  one  of  these  gentlemen  is  se- 
riously considered  by  the  corporation.  Dr. 
Daniel  C.  Oilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  for- 
merly of  Yale,  would  by  the  general  ver- 
dict be  an  ideal  choice,  were  he  but  younger. 
The  next  president  of  I'ale,  whoever  he 
may  be,  is  certainly  not  to  be  envied  when 
one  considers  the  heavy  responsibilities  he 
is  to  assume.  On  the  side  of  money  alone, 
the  university  in  1903  proposes  to  celebrate 


its  bi  centennial  l»y  raising  a  fund  of  $2,000,- 
000.    To    that    task  the  new  presi<lent  must 
bring   the    stimulating   enthusiasm     of     his- 
choice;  for,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  failure' 
to  raise  this  great  fund  will  be  laid  largely' 
at  his  door.    And  this  is  but  the  beginning." 
of  his  responsibility   on  the   hnancial  side. • 
Ou  the  other  side,  that  of  university  develop- 
ment, Yale  is  at  present  halting  between  the  ■ 
old  traditions  and  the  new  possibilities,  and' 
the  making  over  of  the  university  into  the 
university  of  the   future  demands   at  once 
knowledge,  insight,  leadership  and  patience. 
Last,  but  not  least,  the  new  president  is  to 
follow     the     administration     of     President 
D wight,  and  his  success  or  failure  must  nec- 
essarily be  measured  by  the  success  of  Presi- 
dent Dwight's  administration. 


The  City  of  Sleep. 

Bv  Laurence    Housman. 


Manikin,  maker  of  dreams, 

Came  to  the  city  of  sleep ; 
The  watch  was  on  guard,  and  the  gates  were 
barred. 

And  the  moat  was  deep. 

"Who  is  on  my  side,  who?" 

Moonbeams  rose  in  a  row  : 
He  tuned  them  loud  betwixt  town  and  cloud  ; 

But  his  voice  was  low. 

He  harped  by  river  and  hill ; 

And  the  river  forgot  to  flow, 
And  the  wind  in  the  grass  forgot  to  pass. 

And  the  grass  to  grow. 

For  he  harped  the  honey  of  earth, 
And  the  hum  as  the  hive  grows  sweet. 

And  that  sound  leapt  thro'  the  gates,  and  crept 
Through  the  silent  street. 

Manikin,  maker  of  dreams, 

He  pursed  his  lips  to  pipe : 
And  song  and  tune  rang  under  the  m^on 

Till  the  spell  grew  ripe ! 

He  piped  the  song  of  the  man  ; 

And  dreamers  rose  up  straight. 
To  drift  unbarred  by  the  drowsy  guard, 

And  beyond  the  g-ate 


He  piped  the  song  of  the  maid ;  ] 

And  she  was  up  and  away,  \ 

xVnd  fast  she  ran  to  follow  her  man 
Till  the  break  of  day. 

He  piped  the  song  of  the  mother, — 

The  cry  of  her  babe  for  food  ; 
And  she  rose  from  rest  to  give  it  the  breast : 

And  that  was  good ! 

He  piped  the  song  of  the  child ;  r 

And  into  its  hands  and  feet 
Came  tunes  to  play  of  the  live-long  day : 

And  that  was  sweet ! 

He  piped  the  song  of  youth  ;  ^ 

And  the  soul  of  youth  had  sight  '  ' 

Of  love  to  be  won,  aud  a  race  to  run: 
And  that  was  right ! 

He  piped  the  sojig  of  age ; 

But  that  was  a  far-cff  song. 
Where  the  feet  made  haste  and  the  lips  could 
taste : 

And  the  life  was  long. 

Manikin,  maker  of  dreams, 

Had  piped  himself  to  sleep ; 
The  watch  was  on  guard,  and   the  gates  were 
barred : 
And  the  mont  was  deep  I 
London^  England. 


Henry  Timrod. 

By  Henry  Austin. 


Whosoever  speaks  truly  and  beautifully 
to  his  own  time  speaks  to  all  times.  His 
generation  may  seem  to  heed  not;  scarcely 
to  hear  him.  It  may  supinely  incline  an  ab- 
normally long  ear  to  louder  voices  v^ith  far 
less  message  and  music.  It  may  doubt,  flout 
and  scout  even  a  Shelley,  while  it  laurels,  to 
the  amused  amazement  of  its  few  true  crit- 
ics, a  Pollock  or  a  Tupper.  But  Time  is  the 
ideal  editor:  Posterity  takes  care  of  its  own. 

These  reflections  naturally  are  suggested 
by  a  consideration  of  Henry  Timrod,  a 
Southern  poet  who  died  thirty  years  ago  and 
whose  fame,  never  wide,  has  been  sleeping 
in  comparative  shadow  since  the  Civil  War. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  an  easily  under- 
standable reason  for  the  general  deafness 
to  this  veritable  poetic  voice  did  exist  in 
what  is  rather  slipshodly  styled  "  the  nature 
of  things." 

Timrod,  in  one  sense,  was  intensely  local, 
the  most  markedly  Southern  singer  our  civil- 
ization has  produced;  and  therefore,  till  the 
passions  bred  and  fostered  by  our  tremen- 
dous political  rupture  had  measurably  sub- 
sided or  softened  into  sentiments  of  which 
generosity  became  a  preponderant  element, 
it  would  be  straining  reason  to  expect  much 
of  just  appreciation  for  such  a  singer  outside 
ihis  own  impoverished  and  never  especially 
Hiterary  Southland. 

Here  and  there,  however,  even  twenty-six 
years  ago,  when  a  collection  of  his  poems 
was  published  by  a  New  York  house,  which 
failed  soon  after  and  entangled  for  years  the 
copyright,  Northern  critics  called  attention 
to  his  unusual  artistic  merits;  and  some 
Northern  poets,  Longfellow  and  Whittier 
particularly,  warmly  welcomed  his  work  as 
a  distinct  addition  of  honor  to  the  pathetical- 
ly small  body  of  real  American  literature. 
Evidently,  too,  these  early  verdicts  had  con- 
siderable effect;  for  that  collection  of  his 
works  reached  a  second  edition  in  a  few 
months— a  thing  which  does  not  often  hap- 
pen in  the  case  of  a  new  poet,  unless  all  the 
circumstances  conspire  in  his  favor. 

Now,  a  new  aijd    complete    colLectipn    of 
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these  artistically  and  historically  valuable 
verses  having  been  put  forth  under  the  aus- 
pices of  prominent  Boston  publishers,  a 
brief  exposition  of  Ti&rod's  peculiar  beauties 
is  in  order;  and  the  Northern  general  reader, 
as  well  as  the  "critic,  is  ripe  for  the  regarding 
of  his  work  with  genial  breadth  of  vision, 
altho  Timrod  regarded  us  as  Goths,  Huns, 
Vandals  and  unmitigated  ruffians,  and  ap- 
plied to  us  with  lavish  hand  in  some  other- 
wise magnificent  outbursts  of  lyric  fervor 
these  pet  names  of  politics  and  poetry. 

Such  an  ode  as  that  to  Carolina  is  a  pre- 
cious possession  for  literature  and  history, 
just  as  much  as  Julia  Ward  Howe's  "  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic  :  " 

"  The  despot  treads  thy  sacred  sands, 
Thy  pines  give  shelter  to  his  bands. 
Thy  sons  stand  by  with  idle  hands, 

Carolina ! 
He  breathes  at  ease  thine  airs  of  balm, 
He  scorns  the  lances  of  thy  palm ; 
Oh !  who  shall  break  thy  craven  calm, 

Carolina ! 
Thy  ancient  fame  is  growing  dim, 
A  spot  is  on  thy  garment's  rim ; 
Give  to  the  winds  thy  battle  hymn, 

Carolina ! 

I  hear  a  murmur  as  of  waves 

That  grope  their  way  through  sunless  caves, 

Like  bodies  struggling  in  their  graves, 

Carolina ! 
And  now  it  deepens ;  slow  and  grand 
It  swells,  as,  rolling  to  the  land. 
An  ocean  broke  upon  thy  strand, 

Carolina ! 

Shout !  let*  it  reach  the  startled  Huns  ! 

And  roar  with  all  thy  festal  guns ! 

It  is  the  answer  of  thy  sons, 

Carolina ! 
******** 

From  thy  dead  breast  by  ruffians  trod 

No  helpless  child  shall  cry  to  God ; 

All  shall  be  safe  beneath  thy  sod, 

•  Carolina !  " 

This  is  great  martial  poetry.  Read  the 
whole  ode  in  the  book  and  answer  whether 
anything  in  English  or  Greek  battle  poetry 
surpasses  this  in  fervor  and  in  form.  De 
Musset's  reply  to  Becker's  "  German  Rhine" 
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may  equal  it  in  ardor,  but  in  musical  majesty 
how  far  it  sags  behind  !  That  imagery  of 
the  ocean,  led  up  to  by  the  comparison  of  the 
sunless  waves  groping  through  a  cavern  to 
corpses  trying  to  escape  from  their  grim 
gray  shrouds— how  vast  it  is  !  And,  tech- 
nically studied,  how  the  stanzas,  with  their 
long  a  and  o  vowelings,  volley  in  unison  with 
the  picture  and  the  passion  !  And  that  star- 
tling, yet  most  fitting,  adjective,  "  festal," 
given  to  the  guns,  what  a  stroke  of  genius  ! 
"  A  Cry  to  Arms,"  while  not  so  great,  be- 
ing pitched  to  drum-beat  rather  than  cannon- 
roll,  calls  for  quotation: 

"  Come,  with  the  weapons  at  your  call — 
With  musket,  pike,  or  knife ; 
He  wields  the  deadliest  blade  of  all 

Who  lightest  holds  his  life. 
The  arm  that  drives  its  unbought  blows 

With  all  a  patriot's  scorn. 
Might  brain  a  tyrant  with  a  rose, 
Or  stab  him  with  a  thorn." 

Charleston,  his  beloved  native  city,  wait- 
ing in  the  foreshadow  of  her  siege,  furnishes 
the  motif  of  another  poem  in  a  different 
measure,  and  through  this  breathes  a  spirit 
of  calm  defiance  and  prophetic  resignation. 
The  closing  lines  of  his  poem,  "  Ethnogene- 
sis,"  which  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
first  Southern  Congress,  in  Montgomery, 
.1861,  utter,  an  aspiration,  then  misdirected, 
but  still  large  and  noble,  which  now  it  were 
well  and  wise  for  us  Americans  to  feel  for 
our  nation  as  a  whole: 

"  Not  only  for  the  glories  which  the  years 
Shall  bring  us ;  not  for  lands  from  sea  to  sea. 
And  wealth,  and  power,  and  peace,  though  these 

shall  be ; 
But  for  the  distant  peoples  we  shall  bless. 
And  the  hushed  murmurs  of  a  world's  distress : 
For,  to  give  labor  to  the  poor. 
The  whole  sad  planet  o'er. 
And   save  from   want  and  crime  the  humblest 

door. 
Is  one  among  the  many  ends  for  which 

God  makes  us  great  and  rich ! 
The  bour  perchance  is  not  yet  wholly  ripe 
When  all  shall  own  it,  but  the  type 
Whereby  we  shall  be  known  in  every  land 
Is  that  vast  gulf  which  lips  our  Southern  strand, 
And  through  the  cold,  untempered  ocean  pours 
Its  genial  streams,  that  far  off  Arctic  shores 
May  sometimes  catch  upon  the  softened  breeze 
Strange   tropic  warmth    and    hints   of  summer 

seas." 


The  ambition  of  brotherhood  in  these  clear, 
high   lines  recalls  to  classic  memory  some- 
what of  that  sublime  tribute  paid  to  Rome 
as  a  civilizer  by  one  of  her  minor  poets: 
''  Haec  est  in  gremiuin  victos  quae  sola  recepit 
Ilumanumque  genus  coramuni   nomine  fovit 
Matris,  non  dominae  ritu,  civesque  vocavit 
Quos  domuit  noxuque  pio  longinqna  revinxit. 
IIujus  pacilicis  debemus  moribus  omnes 
Quod  veluti  patriis  regionilms  utitur  hospes ; 
Quod  sedem  mutare  licet ;  quod  cernere  Thulem 
Lusus    et     horrendos     quondam     penetrare     re- 

cessus ; 
Quod  bibimus  passim  Rhodanum,  potamus  Oron- 

tem ; 
Quod  cuncti  gens  una  sumus !  " 

This,  for  the  sake  of  some  readers  who  may 
be  rusty  in  their  Latin,  may  be  roughly  ren- 
dered thus:  "  She,  she  it  is  who  alone  hath 
gathered  the  conquered  to  her  bosom  and 
hath  given  the  human  race  an  equal  name, 
in  the  manner  of  a  fond  mother,  not  an  em- 
press; calling  her  vassals  citizens  and  bind- 
ing close  far  countries  in  a  bond  of  reverent 
love.  To  her  pacific  power  we  owe  it  that 
the  stranger  walks  at  ease  as  if  a  native  of 
each  place  he  visits;  that  men  may  change 
their  homes  at  will;  that  it  is  merely  pastime 
to  explore  Thule  or  any  wilderness  once  full 
of  dread;  that  men  may  drink  as  freely  the 
waters  of  the  Orontes  as  the  Rhone;  that  we 
are  all  one  family." 

To  harp  on  Timrod,  however,  as  a  poet  of 
war  would  be  a  grievous  error.  He  was  far 
more  a  poet  of  peace,  of  the  home  and  of  the 
altar.  The  loveliness  of  life,  the  loveliness 
of  love  and  of  loving,  found  in  him  a  clear- 
eyed  interpreter,  a  serene  lyrist,  in  sooth,  if 
the  term  seem  not  to  contain  a  trifle  of  con- 
tradiction. The  intensity  of  his  martial 
moods  and  modes  is  happily  contrasted  by 
the  delicate  pensiveness  and  at  times  an 
equally  delicate  playfulness  in  his  poems  of 
passion  and  of  domestic  affection. 

Love-passion  in  Timrod  is  vital,  but  of  such 
exquisite  purity  as  to  seem  almost  a  vir- 
ginal emanation.  Even  when  a  sensuous 
picture  is  occasionally  presented  a  dominant 
of  ethereality  so  governs  the  tone-color  as  to 
subdue  the  tropicality  of  the  fancy  into  a 
kind  of  dreamy  haze  of  crepuscular  indefi- 
niteness.  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure  is 
a  maxim  which  in  application  literary  artists, 
particularly  poets,  have  strained  not  a  little. 
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To  the  pure  pure  things  are  the  all  seems  to 
have  been  the  artistic  shibboleth  of  Tlmrod 
ns  of  Tennyson. 

Such  a  creed,  perliaps,  narrows  the  range 
of  a  man's  art,  and  far  be  it  to  affirm  that  a 
very  great  artist  should  refuse  to  treat  any 
theme  or  phase  of  life  whereto  imperative 
artistic  ardor  may  impel.  But  Timrod  did 
not  pose  to  himself  as  a  great  artist  or  as- 
sume such  poetic  licenses,  and  the  world 
owes  its  minor  prophets  and  singers  a  debt 
no  less  real  and  abiding  than  it  does  to  its 
Kalzacs  and  Shakespeares  and  Byrons. 

It  were  foolish  to  say  that  a  poem  like 
Timrod's  "  Lily  Confidante  "  is  as  valuable 
as  "Don  Juan";  but  the  world  needs,  and 
needs  plenty,  such  poems,  whereas  one  "  Don 
Juan  "  will  suffice.  One  would  like  to  cite 
all  of  this  little  masterpiece  of  Timrod  and 
expatiate  on  the  delicious  fancifulness  of  its 
opening  stanzas  Id  felicitous  foil  to  the  suc- 
ceeding seriousness  of  its  tone;  but  space, 
from  the  editorial  point  of  view,  limits  to  a 
Quotation  of  the  closing  lines  of  the  lily'G 
advice  to  the  lover: 

"  As  thou  talkest,  at  the  fireside, 
With  the  little  children  by — 
As  thou  pra3'est  in  the  darkness, 
When  thy  God  is  nigh — 

"  With  a  speech  as  chaste  and  gentle, 
And  such  meanings  as  become 
Ear  of  child,  or  ear  of  angel. 
Speak,  or  be  thou  dumb. 

"  Woo  her  thus,  and  she  shall  give  thee 
Of  her  heart  the  sinless  whole. 
All  the  girl  within  her  bosom. 
And — her  woman's  soul." 

A  poet  of  the  altar  !  In  a  wide  and  also  In 
a  strait  significance  Timrod  is  a  religious 
poet.  That  he  died  receiving  the  sacrament 
might  have  been  fairly  inferred  from  a  study 
of  his  works.  If  ever  a  poet  felt  Christianity, 
surely  this  man  did.  In  almost  every  one  of 
the  fifteen  well-nigh  faultless  sonnets  he 
composed  is  the  heart-beat  of  that  particu- 
larly God-familiar  spirituality  which  one 
finds  only  in  the  Christian  religion. 

In  other  poems,  too,  this  cast  of  mind  is  in 
frequent,  if  not  constant,  evidence.  His  atti- 
tude toward  all  the  problems  of  life,  pre- 


cnrmciiily  toward  grief,  is  essentially  and 
uniquely  Christian.  One  specimen  of  his 
mnstery  of  the  sonnet  in  soleness  of  idea  and 
technical  symmetry  must  be  noted: 

*'  Life  ever  seems  as  from  its  present  site 
It  aimed  to  lure  us.     Mountains  of  the  past 
It  melts,  with  all  their  crags  and  caverns  vast, 
Into  a  purple  cloud!     Across  the  night 
Which  hides  what  is  to  be,  it  shoots  a  light 
All  rosy  with  the  yet  unrisen  dawn. 
Not  the  near  daisies,  but  yon  distant  liight 
Attracts  us,  lying  on  this  emerald  lawn. 
And  always,  be  the  landscape  what  it  may — 
Blue,  misty  hill  or  sweep  of  glimmering  plain — 
It  is  the  eye's  endeavor  still  to  gain 
The  fine,  faint  limit  of  the  bounding  day. 
God,  haply,  in  this  mystic  mode,  would  fain 
Hint  of  a  happier  home,  far,  far  away  !  " 

Of  the  place  of  Timrod  in  our  literature 
from  a  purely  literary  standpoint  remains  to 
speak.  His  range  of  feeling  is  deep  and  high 
—not  wide.  But  it  may  be  soothly  said  of 
him  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  his  own 
phrase  in  his  sonnet  to  the  Poet: 

"  The  brightest  stars  are  nearest  to  the  earth. 
And  we  may  track  the  mighty  sun  above. 
Even  by  the  shadow  of  a  slender  flower. 
Always,  O  bard,  humility  is  power ! 
And  thou  mayst  draw  from  matters  of  the  hearth 
Truths  wide  as  nations,  and  deep  as  love." 

For  there  is  power  in  his  humility;  there  is 
vital  value  in  his  spiritual  suggestions  as 
well  as  genuine  artistic  value  in  his  music. 
Spontaneous  and  artless  as  much  of  his  verse 
at  first  apprehension  seems,  within  his  well- 
chosen  limits  he  is  a  true  artist.  Fewer  blurs 
of  technic  will  be  found  in  his  verse  than 
in  the  same  mass  of  rhymes  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  modern  composers.  One  of  his  odes, 
sung  at  the  decoration  of  the  graves  of  the 
Confederate  dead  in  Charleston,  is  absolute- 
ly flaw*less— perfect  as  was  the  Parthenon; 
and  a  few  of  his  poems  have  a  haunting 
grace  of  music  and  of  sentiment  matchable 
only  in  their  vein  by  Heine  and  Catullus. 
There  are  no  affectations  of  modulation  or 
phrase.  Everything  glows  with  sincerity  and 
flows  like  a  thing  of  nature.  This  quality, 
even  when  chiefly  given  to  service  of  humili- 
ties in  theme,  is  very  high  art. 

Nbw  York  City. 


The  South  Door. 


By  Margaret  H.   Eckerson. 


It  was  such  a  fine,  convenient  barn,  such 
a  model  in  all  respects,  that  Giles  Hewitt 
felt  his  excessive  pride  in  it  a  perfectly  jus- 
tifiable thing,  and  as  he  strolled  about  it  this 
sultry  July  morning,  surveying  it  from  all 
points  of  view,  he  could  not  restrain  his  oft- 
repeated  encomiums,  "  Admirable  !  Admira- 
ble !  Fine  !  None  better  in  the  country," 
then,  as  he  spied  Esther,  his  wife,  looking 
for  early  apples  in  tlie  orchard  below,  he 
called  in  his  soft,  slow  voice,  "  Come  up 
here,  Esther." 

The  call  troubled  her.  She  had  no  time  to 
spare,  as  this  was  a  very  busy  morning, 
crowded  with  work,  and  the  girls,  Ria  and 
Ella,  were  engrossed  with  preparations  for 
a  picnic  at  Point  o'Rocks,  on  the  lake,  that 
afternoon.  As  for  the  barn,  how  thoroughly 
she  knew  it,  from  the  shining  cow  that 
served  as  a  weather  vane  to  the  foundations. 
It  had  been  the  staple  of  Giles'  conversation 
for  months,  and  she  could  not  tell  how  many 
times  she  had  meeklj'^  followed  in  his  wake 
to  survey  its  conveniences. 

"  Esther,  do  you  hear  me?  "  The  soft  voice 
was  distinctly  peremptory.  Giles  Hewitt  al- 
ways expected  his  women  folks  to  come  at 
his  bidding. 

She  put  down  her  basket  filled  with  red 
Astrachans  and  went  reluctantly  up  the  hill. 

"  I  want  you  to  see  how  well  these  doors 
work  now."  said  Giles,  leading  the  way  to 
the  rear  of  the  building. 

What  a  grand  view  these  doors  framed  !  It 
always  struck  her  with  a  sense  of  loveliness 
quite  inexpressible  in  words.  She  drew  a 
long  sighing  breath  as  she  looked  on  wood 
and  meadow,  dimpled  dells  and  swelling 
hills,  church  spires  rising  Avhitely  from  bow- 
ery hamlets  and  a  river  winding  afar  like  a 
silvery  ribbon.  Northward  a  blue  lake  glit- 
tered like  a  jewel  in  an  emerald  setting,  and 
in  the  west  a  circlet  of  hills  vanished  deli- 
cately like  a  dream  into  the  softly  tinted  sky. 

"  How  beautiful  !  "  she  said.  "  It  rests  me 
just  to  look.  I  could  sit  here  and  look,  just 
look  for  hours!    Oh,  Giles,  if  the  house  quI^ 


stood  here  on  the  hill,  and  1  could  only  see 
all  this  from  the  kitchen  door  !  " 

"  The  house  is  in  the  best  place,  Esther, 
sheltered  from  the  north  winds.  I  don't  un- 
derstand why  you  are  always  saying  that." 

She  sighed.  "  Yes,  I  know,  but  such  a 
view  is  food  and  rest.  Oh,  I  know  you  think 
me  silly.  Yes,  I  am  truly  glad  you  have  such 
a  big,  convenient  barn,  so  many  nice  labor- 
saving  things  about  it;  it  must  be  good  to 
have  things  as  you  want  them;"  she  began 
to  pleat  her  apron  hem  nervously.  "  I  was 
thinking  that  now  the  barn  is  finished  and 
all  the  crops  so  promising  and  the  hay  crop 
is  so  large,  that  you  will  be  willing  to  let  me 
have  the  door  cut  through  the  south  side  of 
the  kitchen.  You  know  how  long  I  have 
waited  to  have  it  done?  " 

She  looked  so  wistfully  meek,  standing 
there  with  a  timid,  deprecatory  smile  on  her 
lips.  She  had  never  been  a  self-assertive 
woman— no  one  knew  that  better  than  Giles. 
Nevertheless,  he  felt  annoyed  and  angered. 
He  had  not  called  her  up  here  to  discuss  her 
whims.  i 

"  You  know,"  she  went  on,  "  I  just  want  a 
common  door  with  a  glass  sash,  and  then  I'd 
like  a  little  stoop  running  to  the  end  of  the 
house.  I  could  do  the  churning  out  there, 
and  lots  of  little  chores— the  kitchen  is  so 
small  and  hot— and  it  won't  cost  much. 
Johnson  calculated  he  could  do  all  I  wanted 
for  forty  dollars." 

"  Johnson  !  "  his  tone  was  distinctly  angry. 

"  l''ou  see,  Giles,"  she  pleated  the  apron 
over  and  over,  quite  flustrated  at  his  percep- 
tible annoyance;  "  it  was  when  he  came 
down  to  the  house  one  day  for  a  drink  of  but- 
termilk— and  you  know  what  a  hand  he  is  to 
joke— he  said,  *  This  is  a  sort  of  unhandy 
kitchen,  Mrs.  Hewitt;  you'd  better  move  up 
to  your  husband's  barn  and  have  it  airier 
and  handier.'  Then  I  told  him  how  I  wanted 
a  door  cut  through  on  the  south  and  we 
talked  it  over  and  he  figured  it  up  and " 

"  Good  heavens,  Esther  ! "  cried  Giles,  too 
vexed  to  listen  fiirther.    "  I  never  knew  such 
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a  gadfly  as  yon  aro.  You  get  an  idea  in  your 
head  and  harp  on  it  eternally.  *  Door  I 
1  )()or  !  Door  ! '  You  can't  think  or  talk  any- 
tliinj::  else;  and  now,  after  all  the  barn  has 
cost  and  the  necessity  for  economy,  one 
would  think  you  would  have  some  common 
sense.    But,  you  are  a  Royal  !  " 

He  sneered  as  if  thus  branding  her  signi- 
fied that  her  people  had  been  extravagant 
and  wasteful.  Then,  noting  the  quivering 
of  her  lips  and  the  tears  welling  beneath  her 
lids,  he  was  more  angered  than  ever  and 
went  on  irately:  "  For  forty  years  my  mother 
used  that  kitchen  and  I  never  heard  her  com- 
plain, but  some  women  want  the  world,  and 
having  that,  would  cry  for  the  moon.  Don't 
you  say  door  to  me  again." 

She  turned  away  without  a  word  and  went 
down  the  hill  to  the  orchard  bars.  She 
wiped  her  eyes  before  she  took  up  the  apples 
and  trudged  back  to  the  house.  The  girls 
must  not  see  the  tears. 

"Mother  is  a  long  time  picking  apples,"  said 
Ella  Hewitt,  as  she  frosted  a  tempting  cake 
just  baked  for  the  picnic. 

"  Probably  Pa  has  called  her  to  tag  him 
about  the  barn,"  said  Ria,  who  was  deftly 
slicing  pink  ham  for  sandwiches.  *'  That 
barn  is  the  hub  of  his  universe  just  now— 
has  been  for  six  months.  He  houses  his  cat- 
tle better  than  his  women  folks.  Isn't  this 
a  fine,  light,  airy,  handy  kitchen?"  "Very, 
for  a  man  of  his  means,"  said  Ella  vexedly. 
"  I'm  just  ashamed  of  such  a  gloomy,  un- 
handy little  pen.  See  the  walls— rough 
boards  that  it  never  pays  to  clean,  two  mis- 
erable, tiny  windows,  stuck  so  high  up  you 
can't  see  out  of  them,  and  a  cellar  trap  door 
in  the  middle  that  takes  up  a  good  quarter  of 
the  room;  no  water  brought  in;  and  the 
well  way  down  in  front  of  the  house;  not  a 
single  convenience  to  make  work  handier  or 
easier,  and  poor  mother  has  had  to  put  up 
with  it  all  these  years  !  why  doesn't  Pa  have 
Ihat  door  cut  through  for  her? 

She  shrugged  her  pretty  shoulders.  "  Say, 
do  tell  me  if  this  ham  is  thin  enough.  1 
want  my  sandwiches  to  be  first  class." 

Giles  Hewitt  was  distinctly  taciturn  at  the 
dinner  table  that  noon,  and  in  view  of  his 
lowering  countenance  the  meal  proceeded  in 
unpleasant  silence.  Immediately  after  din- 
ner he  made  ready  to  drive  to  Hoyt  with  a 


load  of  grain.  It  was  second  nature  for 
Esther  to  anxiously  wait  on  him  when  he 
dressed  to  go  anywhere.  She  always  put 
out  his  clothes,  brushed  them,  tied  his  cra- 
vat, saw  that  he  had  a  clean  handkerchief, 
but  to-day  he  told  her  coldly  to  go  about 
her  work,  he  would  help  himself.  Pres- 
ently he  came  into  the  kitchen  where  she 
was  washing  the  dishes  to  blacken  liis  shoes. 
Phew,  how  hot  it  was,  and  how  dark  that 
little  corner  where  the  cracked  square  of 
looking  glass  hung,  before  which  he  fumbled 
with  his  cravat  ! 

Esther  stood  at  the  sink  with  her  back  to 
him,  and  just  opposite  the  trap  door  was  a 
white  cross  chalked  on  the  rough  wall 
boards,  marking  the  spot  where  she  wanted 
the  outer  door  cut.  Somehow  the  sight  of 
the  innocent  mark  angered  him  again.  She 
seemed  to  have  chalked  it  for  a  purpose,  and 
he  went  out  slamming  the  door  childishly. 

Presently  the  girls  came  in  all  in  a  flutter, 
looking  very  pretty  and  dainty  in  their  sim- 
ple lawns  and  big  hats  and  quite  overflowing 
with  the  pleasurable  anticipations  of  youth. 

"  It  was  a  shame,  mother,  to  leave  you  in 
this  hot  place  to  do  the  dishes  alone,"  said 
Ria,  penitently,  "  but  we  had  to  make  ready. 
See,  the  Warmen  boys  are  driving  in  the 
gate  now."  They  kissed  her  and  fluttered 
out,  and  she  followed  to  take  a  look,  a  fond, 
proud  look  after  them  as  they  rode  away 
with  their  cavaliers. 

It  was  almost  insufferably  hot  that  after- 
noon; the  mercury  mounted  higher  and 
higher  in  the  tube  on  the  stoop,  the  fowls 
went  with  drooping  wings  and  gaping 
beaks,  the  cattle  sought  grateful  shade  and 
ruminated  in  shallow  pools,  the  house  dog 
dug  a  grave  behind  the  currant  bushes  in 
which  he  lay  panting  with  lolling  tongue, 
vegetation  shriveled  and  wilted,  the  earth 
was  cracked  and  baked;  but  by  and  by 
clouds  gathered  in  the  west  and  gusts  of 
wind  capriciously  swirled  the  dust  and 
caught  up  sticks  and  straws  in  elfin  dances. 
An  old  farmer  driving  by  called  to  a  man 
digging  a  ditch  in  a  field,  "  I  guess  the  dry 
spell  is  broken.  A  shower  is  coming  up." 
Then  he  lashed  his  wet,  jaded  team  so  as 
to  distance  the  storm  if  possible. 

A  gloom  almost  appalling  settled  on  the 
landscape,  the  bees  flew  to  their  hives,  the 
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ic'attle  snorted  and  raced  about,  frightened 
at  the  rolling  of  thunder  and  the  shooting 
of  javelins  of  fire  from  the  jagged  clouds. 

There  was  a  going  in  the  tree-tops,  a 
strange,  distant  murmur  of  millions  of  rain 
drops  advancing  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
mighty  host. 

"1  wonder  if  Giles  shut  the  barn  door?" 
said  Esther,  burying  out;  then  there  was  a 
thunder-clap  that  seemed  to  shake  the  uni- 
verse to  its  foundations,  and  a  blinding, 
swirling  deluge  ! 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  Giles  Hewitt 
jogged  homeward.  Dixey  and  Topsy,  his 
big  black  mares,  resented  being  held  down 
to  a  sober  gait  and  tossed  their  heads  and 
snorted  as  they  splashed  through  puddles. 
The  clayey  mud  caked  the  wheel-rims, 
streaked  the  spokes  and  clung  in  tenacious 
blobs  to  the  hubs.  Everywhere  were  signs 
of  the  storm's  havoc,  and  Giles  was  con- 
scious of  certain  ugly  misgivings  lest  the 
new  barn,  the  pride  of  his  heart,  might  have 
suffered;  but  no,  as  he  turned  a  corner  he 
saw  it  silhouetted  on  its  hill,  dominating*  the 
landscape,  the  shining  weather-vane  all 
agleam  with  reflected  glories  of  the  west. 

He  breathed  more  freely  now  and  critic- 
ally scanned  his  neighbor's  fields  to  see 
what  damage  had  been  wrought. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  his  white  frame 
house  he  wondered  to  see  a  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  yard.  Then  he  said,  "  By  George, 
if  the  old  elm  hasn't  been  struck.  What  a 
shame  !  " 

Dan  Conly,  his  neighbor,  hurried  dow^n  to 


meet  him  as  he  turned  up  the  drive.  His 
face  was  ghastly.  What  on  earth  ailed  the 
man? 

"  I  say,  Hewitt  "-^he  clasped  his  hands 
mechanically  as  he  called—"  stop  a  minute— 
liold  on— I  want  to  tell  you— God  Almighty  ! 
man,  how  can  1?  The  lightning  struck— 
Esther's  dead  !  Whoa  there  !  "  catching  the 
reins  that  fell  from  Hewitt's  palsied  hands 
and  leaping  to  the  seat  beside  him.  "  Lean 
on  me  !  There  !  There  !  You  had  to  know 
it.    God  !  but  it's  rough." 

Kind  neighbors  stood  aside  in  silent 
groups  as  Giles  Hewitt  tottered  into  the 
room  where  Esther  lay. 

Oblivious  of  spectators  he  fell  on  his  knees 
beside  her  with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry. 

"  Esther  !  Esther  !  Ton  are  not  dead  ! 
Speak  !  Look  up  !  You  were  always  good, 
Esther.  You  were  never  unreasonable.  You 
SHALL  have  that  door  made.  You  shall,  I 
say.    Somebody  get  Johnson." 

Crazed  with  shock  and  anguish  he  stroked 
her  cold  hands.  "  Speak  to  rne,  Esther, 
speak  to  me.    Do  you  want  the  door?" 

Some  of  the  neighbors  left  the  room  weep- 
ing. In  the  next  room  Mrs.  Conly  rocked 
hysterically  back  and  forth. 

"  The  Lord  knows  I  can't  stand  it  to  see  a 
man  going  on  so,"  she  cried.  "  It's  just 
awful.  I  says  to  Dan,  says  I,  '  Break  it  to 
him  gently,  Dan,  kind  o'  lead  up  to  it; '  and 
there;  he's  just  gone  and  right  out  with  it 
and  shocked  him  crazy.  Hark  !  there  he 
goes  again,  talking  senseless-like  about  a 
door.    He's  clean  out  of  his  mind  !  " 

Closter,  N.  J. 


The  Isolation  and  Notification  of  Consumption 

By  H.    M.    Plunkett. 


Men  of  science  who  have  studied  the  way 
in  which  consumption  is  "  caught  "  from  a 
person  suffering  with  that  disease  have  no 
doubt  that  if  the  victim  already  infected 
could  be  taken  out  of  his  home,  the  "  expec- 
tation of  life "  for  the  rest  of  his  family 
would  be  enormously  increased;  but  the  men 
of  science  make  but  a  small  portion  of  any 
community,  and  the  great  majority  of  peo- 
ple,  highly   intelligent    in    other  directions. 


know  very  little  of  the  method  in  which  this 
scourge  still  sweeps  olf  one-seventh  of  all  the* 
people  who  die,  destroying  more  lives  than 
all  those  diseases  that  are  known  to  be  con- 
tagious, or  in  popular  language,  "  catch-, 
ing."  The  Prince  of  Wales  recently  invited 
the  leading  physicians  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  many  other  men  of  position  and  in- 
fluence, to  a  conference  at  Marlborough 
House,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to 
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take  stops  for  I'lic  Prcrcntion  of  donf^iiniption. 
Sir  William  Broadbent,  the  highest  possible 
Kiijrlisli  authority,  said:  "There  are  from 
this  disease  60,000  deaths  annually  in  Bng- 
Iniid  and  Wales,  40,000  of  these  are  from 
consumption  of  the  lungs,  0,000  from  that  of 
the  intestines  and  mesenteric  glands,  0,500 
lioni  tuberculous  meningitis,  5,500  from 
^tuberculosis  in  the  bones,  ankle,  hip,  etc. 
The  single  sad  exception  to  the  lessening  of 
consumption  by  sanitary  and  hygienic  meas- 
ures is  the  fact  that  it  has  increased  among 
cliildren,  who  perish  by  thousands  from  tabes 
III esenterica— consumption  of  the  bowels— di- 
rectly caused  by  tuberculous  milk.  He  said 
that  200  "  catch  "  the  disease  every  day,  but 
that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to-day  to  place 
all  the  infected  in  hospitals,  the  entire  hos- 
pital accommodations  of  the  kingdom  would 
not  be  enough.  To  bring  the  subject  nearer 
home,  14,000  people  die  of  this  disease  in  the 
State  of  New  York  in  a  single  year — more 
than  half  of  these  in  the  metropolis,  in  its 
crowded  portions,  shoAving  the  evil  effects  of 
poor  sanitation,  but  the  palace  of  the  mil- 
lionaire is  by  no  means  exempt.  Should  an 
invasion  of  cholera  sweep  off  half  as  many 
the  whole  community  would  be  roused  to 
ask,  "  Can  nothing  be  done  to  check  this  de- 
vouring monster"  ?  But  consumption  takes 
one  victim  here -after  perhaps  years  of 
/eebleness;  and  another  there,  who  may  have 
gone  down  in  a  few  weelvs  or  months  with 
ihe  "  quick  "  type. 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Abbott,  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts, 
gives  the  following  as  the  characteristics  of 
this  disease: 

I.  Within  the  Body. 

(a)   A  slow  and  indefinite  period  of  incubation. 

(&)    In  the  majority  of  cases  it  appears  as  a 
disease  of  the  lungs. 

(c)    Selection    of   the   youthful   or    early    adult 
period  of  life  (fifteen  to  thirty  years). 
%(d)   It  exists  as  a  disease  of  certain  other  mam- 
mals as  well  as  of  man. 

(e)  Mode  of  entrance  into  the  body:  (1)  by 
the  lungs;  (2)  by  the  alimentary  canal; 
(3)  by  inoculation  through  the  skin,  in 
the  foregoing  order  of  frequency. 

II.  Outside  the  Body. 

The  infection  leaves  the  body  mainly  in  sputum 
coughed  up  from  the  lungs,  but  may  oc- 


cur in  sofTofioiis  or  eXcretlons  from  other 
diseased  organs. 
Tlio  infectious  sputum  is  mainly  that  of  the 
lungs,  and  not  that  which  is  simply  'lis- 
charged  from  the  mouth  as  saliva ;  nor 
does  it  usually  exist  in  vomitus. 
The  tuberculous  sputum  specially  dangerous  is 

dry. 
The  tuberculous  sputum  of  inclosed  air-spaces 
constitutes  a  far  greater  danger  than 
that  which  remains  out-of-doors. 
The  great  remedy  considered  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  conference  was  what  is  known 
as  the  Open-Air  treatment,  applied  under  the 
strict  discipline  of  the  sanitarium;  and  an 
example  of  its  success  was  given  by  Dr. 
Moore,  of  Ireland.  He  said  the  Marchioness 
of  Zetland  called  into  existence  a  hospital 
for  consumptives  to  hold  27  patients  in  189(5. 
Of  the  200  patients  treated  there,  164  have 
been  discharged  as  well.  Of  these  2  have 
died  and  the  remaining  162  have  remained 
well  and  have  gained  on  an  average  7  pounds 
in  weight.  There  were  mutual  congratula- 
tions on  the  discovery  that  consumption 
could  be  as  successfully  treated  at  home  as 
on  the  Riviera  or  in  the  Engadine,  holding 
out  hope  to  those  too  poor  to  take  long  jour- 
neys. 

The  great  preventive  measures  were  to  be 
(1)  The  education  of  the  public;  (2)  inspection 
of  .cattle;  (3)  erection  in  every  large  town  of 
sanitariums.  The  Prince  confirmed  Dr.  Vin- 
cent Y.  Bowditch's  testimony  that  "  at  Gor- 
bersdorf  and  Falkenstein  consumption  has 
lessened  in  amount  among  the  entire  popu- 
lation since  the  introduction  of  sanitariums 
there,  largely  due,  it  can  justly  be  said,  to 
the  strict  hygienic  rules  which  are  used  at 
the  sanitariums  for  the  disposition  of  sputa, 
and  which  are  taught  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  villages." 

A  society  has  been  formed  to  carry  out  the 
above-named  measures,  modeled  on  the  one 
that  has  long  existed  in  Philadelphia,  and 
Sir  William  Broadbent  recommended  for  imi- 
tation the  "  anti-spitting "  notices  so  con- 
spicuous in  our  cars.  The  State  Hospital  of 
Massachusetts  is  doing  splendid  work,  and 
the  one  proposed  in  the  Adirondacks  for  New 
York  should  be  the  bright  beacon  to  point 
the  way  for  every  State  in  the  Union,  in 
meeting  a  disease  that  is  now  universal. 

PiTTSFiELD,  Mass. 
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The  War  with  Spain.* 

Materials  for  a  complete  history  of  our 
war  with  Spain  will  not  be  lacking  when  the 
historian  shall  bestir  himself  to  gather  and 
sift  them.  If  indeed  safety  resides  In  a  mul- 
titude of  counsel  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
about  arriving  at  the  facts  of  the  war  and 
their  significance.  No  war  has  ever  been  so 
carefully  observed  by  men  as  well  equipped 
for  gathering  information,  and  certainly  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  books  written 
about  it  before  the  guus  had  ceased  to 
reverberate  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  keen 
competition  and  conscientious  workmanship 
went  along  with  great  daring,  bravery  and 
cleverness  to  fulfil  the  mission  of  the  re- 
porters and  correspondents  in  the  field.  Mr. 
Goode,  the  author  of  With  Sampson 
Through  the  War,  was  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press  on  board  the  flagship 
"  New  York,"  a  position  which  gave  Jiim  ex- 
ceptional advantages  for  both  observation 
and  direct  official  information  during  the  op- 
erations of  the  squadron  of  Rear-Admiral 
Sampson  in  Cuban  waters. 

Mr.  Goode  writes  in  an  admirable  spirit  of 
coolness  and  fairness.  We  are  not  impressed, 
as  we  have  been  by  some  other  writers 
on  the  same  subject,  with  a  feeling  that 
there  is  an  "ax  to  grind "  in  the  pages  of 
his  book.  He  has  opinions  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  give  them,  and  some  of  them 
doubtless  are  not  the  best,  but  from  first  to 
last  it  is  clear  that  he  cares  more  for  truth 
than  for  effect,  and  prefers  plain  facts  to 
picturesque  combinations  of  half-facts.  His 
chapter  of  27  pages  on  "Ante-bellum  Mat- 
ters "  Is  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  "Maine" 
disaster  and  the  march  of  events  up  to  the 

♦  With  Sampson  Thkough  the  Wak.  By  W. 
M.  A.  Ooode.  Being  an  Account  of  the  Naval 
Operations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  During 
the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898.  With  con- 
tributed chapters  by  Rear-Admiral  Sampson,  U. 
S.  N.,  Captain  Robley  D.  Evans,  U.  S.  N.,  Com- 
mander C.  C.  Todd.  U.  S.  N.  New  York  :  Double- 
day  &  McClure.     $2.50. 

In  Ctba  with  Shafter.  By  John  D.  Miley, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Inspector-Oeneral  U.  8. 
Volunteers,  etc.     Charles   Scribner's   Sons.     $1.50. 

The  Spanish-American  War.  The  Events  of 
the  War  Described  hy  Eye  Witnesses.  Chicago : 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 


aclual  opening  of  hostilities  with  Spain. 
Tlie  first  gun  of  the  campaign  set  Mr. 
Goode's  pen  going,  and  he  did  not  rest  until 
the  peace  protocol  had  been  signed.  His 
book  is  not  a  large  one,  but  it  is  compact. 
Besides  his  own  descriptions,  it  contains 
chapters  by  Rear-Admiral  Sampson,  Captain 
Evans,  of  the  battleship  "  Iowa,"  and  Com- 
mander Todd. 

The  chapter  on  "  Reasons  for  the  Victory," 
by  Rear-Admiral  Sampson,  is  an  interesting 
explanation  of  his  fleet's  victory  over  that  of 
Admiral  Cervera,  showing  that  it  was  not 
due  wholly  to  the  fact  that  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  outclassed  and  outnumbered,  but 
that  the  superior  seamanship  and  marks- 
manship of  our  men  must  count  for  a  great 
deal  in  the  reckoning.  He  states  that  the 
Spanish  cruiser  "  Oquendo "  was  hit  more 
times  than  all  the  sliips  in  his  squaaron,  it 
having  received  at  least  sixty-four  shots.  The 
excessive  use  of  inflammable  wood  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Spanish  ships  is  also  offered 
as  a  reason  for  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  the  victory  was  gained.  The  Ameri- 
can shells  quickly  ignited  the  wooden  parts 
and  the  Spaniards  found  it  impossible  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames.  But  perhaps  greatest 
stress  is  laid  upon  tlie  fighting  spirit  of  our 
seamen,  who  had  not  only  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  gunnery  but  had  learned  the  self- 
reliance  and  steadiness  of  purpose  so  neces- 
sary in  action. 

The  chapter  by  Captain  Evans  on  "The 
Battleship  in  and  out  of  Action"  is  note- 
worthy for  its  clear  statement  of  two  or 
three  important  opinions,  one  especiafly  re- 
garding the  use  of  very  heavy  guns.  This 
well  informed  and  able  officer  does  not  share 
the  judgment  of  those  who  would  leave  tlie 
twelve  and  thirteen  inch  guns  out  of  our 
ships'  armament,  and  he  gives  the  best  of 
reasons  for  their  retention  by  showing  that 
the  heaviest  rapid-fire  guns  are  not  capable 
of  piercing  the  thick  armor  of  battleships. 
The  fight  with  Cervera  was  between  battle- 
ships and  cruisers.  Against  the  latter  the 
rapid-fire  guns  told  with  terrible  eft'ect;  but 
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If  the  "  Colon,"  "  Viscaya,"  "  Oquendo  "  and 
"  Maria  Teresa "  had  been  battleships  the 
(lifiereiKc  would  have  been  very  great.  In 
that  ease  the  thirteen  inch  guns  would  have 
been  the  controlling  factor. 

Our  notice  of  this  excellent  book  must  be 
short.  We  can  but  call  attention  to  its  main 
features.  Mr.  Goode  evidently  feels  strongly 
in  favor  of  Sampson  in  the  controversy 
which  has  unfortunately  marred  the  story  of 
the  Santiago  victory;  but  he  does  not  use 
any  violent  arguments  or  resort  to  person- 
alities. He  presents  a  strong  case  in  behalf 
of  the  navy  as  against  General  Shafter's 
friends,  who  claim  a  willful  lack  of  co-opera- 
tion on  Sampson's  part.  He  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing moiiiorandum  to  show  that  Shaffer, 
in  the  council  which  took  place  soon  after 
the  General's  arrival  off  Santiago,  Sampson 
being  present,  distinctly  stated  his  purpose 
to  be  an  attack  upon  the  forts  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor: 

"  As  the  conference  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
General  Shatter,  with  the  map  of  Santiago 
stretched  across  his  knees,  speaking  impress- 
ively, said  to  General  Garcia :  '  My  object. 
General,  is  to  land  my  troops  and  occupy  these 
forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  in  order 
tiiat  the  navy  boats  can  lift  the  mines  and  let 
their  ships  get  in  and  attack  Cervera's  squad- 
ron.' " 

As  we  all  Ivnow,  General  Shaffer  after 
landing  did  not  attempt  to  "  occupy  the 
forts,"  but  marched  directly  ui>on  the  city 
of  Santiago. 

While  this  book  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
history  of  the  operations  of  Sampson's 
squadron  in  Cuban  waters,  it  is  a  valuable 
record  of  personal  observation  supplemented 
by  a  large  amount  of  official  and  semi-official 
matter  of  importance  to  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  Santiago  campaign.  Some 
good  illustrations  and  a  valuable  appendix 
add  to  its  usefulness.  There  should  have 
been  an  index. 

In  Cuba  with  Shafter  is  a  terse  and  ad- 
mirably luminous  sketch  of  General  Shaft- 
er's campaign  in  Cuba,  written  by  his  staff 
officer,  who  had  exceptional  opportunities 
to  get  the  facts  at  first  hand  and  directly 
from  the  chief  actors.  Colonel  Miley's  book 
has  the  brusque,  matter-of-fact  style  suited 
to  ofQcial  reports  rather  than  to  historical 
writing,  and  its  main  interest  lies  in  its  mat- 


ter, tn  fact,  hlahy  official  documents  are 
crowd(?d  into  its  pages,  and  these  taken  by 
themselves  would  make  it  very  valuable. 
The  reader  who  desires  the  shortest  road  to  a 
good  understanding  of  Shafter's  campaign 
will  find  it  in  these  pages.  There  is  no  sur- 
plus description,  no  discussion  of  what  might 
have  occurred  under  different  management; 
but  from  first  line  to  last  the  story  is 
told  with  precision  and  excellent  economy  of 
words.  Many  portraits  and  some  good  maps 
supplement  the  text.  We  call  especial  at- 
tention to  this  book  as  one  of  the  best  yet 
printed  touching  our  war  with  Spain. 

The  Spanish-Amebican  War  is  a  volume 
compiled  from  newspaper  and  other  reports 
and  illustrated  from  the  pictures  current 
during  the  war  with  Spain— a  picturesque 
and  readable  running  account  of  the  land 
and  naval  operations  against  our  enemies 
in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 


Two  Notable    Histories."^ 

These  voluAes  have  more  than  a  passing 
interest.  At  a  time  when  reform  counts  for 
so  much  it  may  be  well  to  study  the  history 
of  a  period  like  that  w^hich  Mr.  Trevelyan 
has  undertaken  to  explore  and  which  was 
seething  w'ith  the  same  abuses  and  the  same 
ferment,  political,  sociological  and  economic, 
which  play  so  great  h  part  in  our  modern 
American  life. 

In  Mr.  Trevelyan's  pages  Wyclifife  stands 
for  much  more  than  a  religious  reformer.  He 
represented  and  in  some  respects  set  a-going 
a  movement  in  England  which,  whatever 
connection  it  may  have  had  along  its  muddy 
margins  with  doubtful  and  dangerous  agita- 
tions, was  in  its  central  stream  the  source  of 
the  purest,  most  redeeming  and  altogether 
wholesome  current  that  has  flowed  through 
Anglo-Saxon  life  from  that  time  to  this,  and 
maintains  that  character  as  it  moves  on  still. 

It  is  a  history  which  connects  closely  with 
the  most  modern  American  life,  and  is,  per- 
haps, all  the  more  striking  for  presenting  the 

*  A  niSTony  of  British  India.  By  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wilson  Hunter,  K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
Vol.  I.  To  the  Overthrow  of  the  English  in  the 
Spice  Archipelago.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.. 
London,  New  York  and  Bombay.  1899.  Vol.  L 
8vo,  pp.  475.     $5.00. 

England  in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe.  By  George 
Macaulay  Trevelyan,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1899.  8vo, 
pp.  380.     $4.00. 
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subject  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  a  so- 
cial and  political  order  whicli  lies  so  far 
away  from  us  as  to  seem  like  another  world. 
Yet  here  the  whole  living  problem  is;  the 
same  economic  and  social  hardships;  the 
same  methods  of  meeting  them,  the  unions, 
the  strikes,  the  boycotts;  the  municipal  cor- 
ruption, the  political  abuses  and  red-handed 
violence  flaming  up  beyond  anything  we 
have  known,  but  not  beyond  what  we  fear 
as  the  last  resort  of  a  long-suffering  and 
much  abused  people. 

The  power  and  value  of  this  volume  is  that 
it  presents  the  "  Age  of  Wycliffe "  in  this 
broad,  somcAvhat  vague  and  comprehensive 
aspect  in  which  it  has  so  many  points  of  in- 
terest for  us.  For  that  age,  like  our  own, 
was  transitional.  It  stood  between  the  old 
medievalism  and  the  life  of  the  coming 
young  and  modern  world.  It  was  a  period 
of  storm  and  stress.  Old  institutions  which 
worked  well  once  did  so  no  longer.  Methods 
which  once  carried  in  them  reform  for  the 
present  and  hope  for  the  future  survived 
now  only  in  the  abuses  they  perpetuated. 
Industrial  relations  and  occupations  which 
at  an  earlier  time  yielded  a  normal  support 
to  the  peasantry  now  plunged  them  in  mis- 
ery, while  beneath  all  seethed  the  deep  dis- 
content which  we  have  learned  to  recognize 
as  the  sure  sign  that  the  times  were  ripe 
for  steps  upward  in  the  social,  political,  re- 
ligious and  intellectual  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Some  little  glimpse,  mostly  misleading,  we 
have  of  this  movement  in  Shakespeare,  who, 
however,  cared  more  to  preserve  the  splen- 
did outline  of  the  one  heroic  moment  in  the 
life  of  young  Richard  II  than  to  interpret 
Watt  Tyler,  or  in  Henry  VI  to  give  any 
adequate  interpretation  of  Jack  Cade  and 
his  insurrection. 

The  serious  histories  of  the  period  are 
mostly  notable  for  their  defects.  Some  of 
them  adhere  too  closely  to  the  lines  of  relig- 
ious development  to  give  any  just  concep- 
tion of  the  economic,  political  and  social  en- 
vironment. Some  of  them  are  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  the  economics,  politics  and  sociol- 
ogy of  the  period  to  disclose  the  deeper  ideal 
ferment  that  was  operating  in  the  better 
class  of  men,  and  generally  stimulating  the 
better  elements  and  Impulses  In  all  men. 


Mr.  Trevelyan  takes  up  the  period  in  a 
broad,  comprehensive  and  appreciative  way. 
Nothing  of  importance  is  neglected  or 
thrown  out  of  its  relations  and  proportions 
to  everything  else.  The  sympathies  of  the 
historian  are  where  they  should  be,  with  the 
people  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  great 
movement  for  intellectual,  political,  relig- 
ious and  economic  progress  to  which  Eng- 
land and  the  world  owe  so  much  on  the 
other. 

With  the  exception  of  the  closing  Chapter 
IX,  which  is  a  luminous  glimpse  of  the  later 

0 

Lollard  history,  the  volume  may  be  said  to 
cover  very  exactly  the  John  of  Gaunt  pe- 
riod, from  the  last  clouded  years  of  the 
great  Edward  III,  through  Richard  II,  to 
the  establishment  of  his  son,  the  Lancas- 
trian Bolingbroke,  as  Henry  IV.  John  of 
Gaunt  is  the  one  life  that  spans  the  period 
and  the  one  actor  on  the  stage  whose  pres- 
ence never  ceases  to  be  felt,  for  good  or  evil, 
mostly  evil,  in  Mr.  Trevelyan's  stern  inter- 
pretation. Wycliffe  comes  in,  not  for  bio- 
graphical portraiture,  but  as  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  age  in  whom  are  summed  u]) 
the  motives,  impulses,  ideas  and  convictions 
which  operated  on  and  in  the  vanward  lin(^ 
of  progress.  The  Great  Rising  of  1380 
stands  for  the  very  center  of  the  book  and 
is  splendidly  interpreted  as  to  its  causes, 
origin,  motives,  character  and  what  it  led 
to.  As  to  its  connection  with  the  Lollards, 
the  religious  side  of  the  history,  Mr.  Trevel- 
yan holds  neither  with  those  who  deny  the 
connection  nor  with  those  who,  for  motives 
of  their  own,  exaggerate  it.  That  the  two 
movements  touched  along  their  margin,  he 
concedes,  and  sometimes  even  more  deeply. 
But  Lollardry  stands  forth  in  these  pages  a 
clear,  distinct  and  rational  movement  which 
sei-ved  England  well  as  a  preparation  for 
the  coming  Reformation  and  in  more  ways 
than  a  few. 

The  whole  volume  is  a  model  of  the  best 
appreciation  and  competent  treatment  of  a 
complex,  ditiicnlt,  much  abused  and  misun- 
derstood period.  As  an  example  of  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan's style  and  method  we  quote  one 
passage  (p.  255): 

"  No  one  can  be  sorry  that  the  rising  was  put 
down.  The  as  a  protest  it  was  perhaps  useful, 
as  a  revolution  it  could  only  have  led  to  anarchy. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  rash  to  regret 
that  it  took  place.  It  was  a  sign  of  national  en- 
ergy, it  was  a  sign  of  independence  and  self- 
respect  in  the  medieval  peasants,  from  whom 
three-quarters  of  our  race,  of  all  classes  and  in 
every  continent,  are  descended.  This  independ- 
ent spirit  was  not  lacking  in  France  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  it  died  out  by  the  end  of  the 
Hundred  Years'  War;  stupid  resignation  then 
took  hold  of  burghers  and  peasantry  alike  from 
the  days  when  Machiavelli  observed  their  tor- 
por down  to  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  The 
ancicn  regime  was  permitted  to  grow  up.  But 
in  England  there  has  been  a  continuous  spirit 
of  resistance  and  independence,  so  that  wherever 
our  countrymen  or  kinsmen  have  gone  they  have 
taken  with  them  the  undying  tradition  of  the 
best  and  surest  freedom,  which  slowly  broadens 
down  from  precedent  to  precedent." 

Sir  William  Hunter's  volume  is  no  less  op- 
portune. It  comes  at  a  time  when  we  are 
entering  on  the  same  kind  of  dominion 
which  he  proposes  to  write  of,  among  the 
same  races  which  England  had  to  deal  with, 
and  in  the  very  Asiatic  island  groups  where 
their  experience  cost  them  so  dear. 

This  first  volume,  tho  it  may  not  equal  in 
the  range  and  importance  of  its  topics  those 
which  are  expected  to  follow  it,  comes 
home  more  closely  to  American  readers  at 
the  moment,  as  it  has  to  deal  with  the  foun- 
dations of  European  influence  and  govern- 
ment in  the  Far  East  and  furnishes  the  very 
precedents  which  are  just  now  of  the  high- 
est value  to  us. 

This  relatiorD'  of  the  subject  does  not 
escape  Sir  William  himself.  He  closes  the 
Introduction  to  the  volume  with  these  hope- 
ful and  memorable  words: 

"  America  starts  on  her  career  of  Asiatic  rule 
with  an  amplitude  of  resources  and  with  a  sense 
of  moral  responsibility  which  no  previous  State 
of  Christendom  brought  to  the  work.  Each 
Western  nation  has  stamped  on  its  Eastern  his- 
tory the  European  ethics  of  the  age  when  its 
supremacy  was  won.  In  the  splendid  and  diffi- 
cult task  which  lies  before  our  American  kins- 
men they  will  be  trammeled  by  no  Portuguese 
Inquisition  of  the  sixteenth  century,  nor  by  the 
slave  colonization  of  Holland  in  the  seventeenth, 
nor  by  that  cynical  rule  for  the  gain  of  the  rul- 
ers which  for  a  time  darkened  the  British  acqui- 
sition of  India  in  the  eighteenth.  The  United 
States,  in  the  government  of  their  dependencies, 
will  represent  the  political  conscience  of  the 
Dineteenth  century.    I  hail  their  advent  in  ttie 


East  as  a  tx'W  power  for  good,  not  alone  for  the 
island  races  who  come  un(l(!r  their  care,  l)ut  also 
in  tiiat  great  settlement  of  European  spheres  of 
influence  in  Asia  which,  if  we  could  see  aright, 
forms  a  world  problem  of  our  day." 

These  are  significant  words  to  come  from 
tho  man  who  must  be  considered  better 
qualified  to  speak  on  such  a  point  than  any 
other  now  living.  Especially  striking  is  his 
assertion  that  "  the  United  States  in  the 
government  of  their  dependencies  will  rep- 
resent the  political  conscience  of  the  nine- 
teenth century; "  and,  as  we  may  add,  be 
judged  bj'  the  political  conscience  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Sir  William  is  the  author  of  no  less  than 
fifteen  distinct  works  on  India,  one  of  which 
is  now  in  the  twenty-second  edition  and  sev- 
eral others  in  the  seventh.  His  "  Imperial 
Gazetteer  of  India  "  is  a  great  work  in  four- 
teen volumes,  and  his  "  Statistical  Account 
of  Bengal  and  Assam  '*  a  similar  production 
in  twenty-two.  Like  many  of  the  great  men 
who  have  acted  in  India,  he  is  a  product  of 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  trained  in  that 
school,  and  by  that  training  brought  into 
close  connection  with  every  part  of  India 
and  every  phase  of  its  life.  In  preparing 
the  "  Imperial  Gazetteer  "  and  "  Statistical 
Account "  he  had  to  visit  the  whole  Indian 
continent  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Com- 
orin  personally. 

The  work  which  is  now  begun  in  this  first 
volume  was  projected  many  years  ago.  The 
main  part  of  the  materials  and  manuscripts 
for  it,  representing  twenty-three  years  of 
work  in  their  collection,  were  lost  on  the 
way  home  in  the  w^reck  of  the  "  Nepal,"  and 
have  had  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  series  of 
collections.  The  plan  of  the  whole  has  been 
someAvhat  abridged  and  the  whole  has  been 
ripened  in  a  new  recast  and  reconsideration, 
from  which  it  would  seem  to  have  profited 
much. 

It  opens  with  a  fresh  account  of  the  clos- 
ing of  the  old  trade  paths  to  India  by  Syria 
and  Egypt,  and  the  renewal  of  the  struggle 
between  Islam  and  Christianity  to  the  In- 
dian seas  into  which  European  enterprise  at 
last  found  its  way  to  outflank  its  old  enemy. 
Following  these  luminous  chapters  we 
have  others  on  the  Portuguese,  English  and 
Dutch  attempts,  with  t]ie  struggles  betweeo 
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them  that  ensued.  The  chapter  on  the  early 
enterprise  of  Portugal  is  a  sad  but  splendid 
recognition  of  what  she  was  and  of  the 
blight  which  Spain  laid  on  lior. 

The  Dutch  history  is  full  and  fair,  tho  in 
the  extended  account  of  the  Amboyne  trag- 
edy which  drove  England  from  the  Spice  Is- 
lands, leaving  them  to  Holland,  we  have  one 
of  the  darkest  and  bitterest  pages  in  the 
relation  of  two  peoples  whose  worst  blot  is 
that  they  have  not  stood  together  in  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  and  made  a  far  different 
world  of  it  from  what  it  now  is. 

The  present  volume  is  only  an  introductory 
sketch  of  the  fuller  exposition  which  is  to 
follow.  The  great  outlines  of  the  history 
stand  out  in  it,  however,  all  the  more  clear- 
ly, as,  for  example,  the  elements  of  cruelty 
and  folly  which  led  to  the  Portuguese  down- 
fall In  India.  These  newcomers  set  up  there 
among  the  Nestorian  Christian  inhabitants, 
who  for  centuries  had  formd  a  recognized 
caste,  the  Dominican  Inquisition,  impris- 
oned, burned  and  otherwise  racked  those  de- 
scendants of  an  ancient  Christian  Church 
as  they  did  the  Protestants  in  Europe. 

The  study  of  the  Dutch  methods  and  pol- 
icy has  more  in  it  which  bears  on  the  Amer- 
ican problem,  as,  for  example,  the  remark 
as  to  the  great  Dutch  Governor  Coen: 

"  He  anticipated  the  conclusion  which  some 
of  the  European  nations  are  only  now  reaching 
after  long  and  cruel  experience,  that  agricul- 
tural emigrants  from  the  temperate  zone  perish 
in  the  tropics.  The  lands  of  the  equator  can 
only  be  tilled  by  equatorial  races." 

This  is  also  the  burden  of  Mr.  Kidd's  mes- 
sage. Sir  William  Hunter  does  not  fail, 
however,  to  point  out  that  the  conclusion 
which  the  Dutch  drew  from  it,  that  they 
must  crowd  the  laud  with  slaves,  tho  it  led 
to  immediate  and  unexampled  prosperity 
for  a  time,  soon  developed  the  calamities 
and  abuses  which  proved  the  ruin  of  Dutch 
colonization  in  Asia. 


General  Introduction  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  Canon.  By  William  Henry 
(hreen,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.  $1.50.)  This  volume,  by  the 
venerable  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Lit- 
erature at  Princeton  University,  is  devoted 
wholly  to  the  Canon  of  Scripture.    Professor 


Green's  utter  opposition  to  even  the  more 
moderate  conclusions  of  the  Higher  Criti- 
cism is  well  known,  and  he  yields  notliing 
tliat  might  admit  any  error,  historical  or 
etliical,  in  any  genuine  book  of  the  Bible. 
His  attitude  appears  in  his  argument  from 
internal  evidence  for  rejecting  the  Apocry- 
pha: 

"A  book  which  contains  what  is  false  in  fact 
or  erroneous  in  doctrine,  or  which  is  unworthy 
of  God,  cannot  have  been  inspired  by  him." 
Thus  Tobit,  in  its  account  of  the  seven  angels 
who  present  the  praj'ers  of  the  saints.  "  con- 
flicts with  the  mediatorial  office  "  of  Christ, 
and  is  therefore  uncanonical  and  "  has  no 
support  elsewhere  in  Scripture."  This  is  a 
dangerous  teaching.  We  are  distinctly  told 
in  the  RcA^elation  of  an  angel  conveying  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  to  the  presence  of  God 
(8:3;  cf.  5:8).  The  reader  will  find  as  clear 
a  presentation  as  exists  of  the  most  con- 
servative doctrine  of  the  Canon,  but  the 
treatment  of  such  books  as  Ecclesiastes, 
Daniel  and  Esther  is  far  from  critical  or 
satisfactory. 


Literary   Notes. 

jEREMiAir  CuRTiN,  who  translated  "  Quo 
Vadis,"  is  said  to  have  made  about  $25,000  as 
the  result  of  bis  work. 

.  . .  .Freifrjiulein  Ulrike  von  Levetzow 
Goethe's  "  last  love,"  whom  he  celebrated  in  his 
"  Marienbader  Elegie,"  still  lives  at  the  age  of 
95. 

....Mr.  John  Lane  is  the  American  agent 
for  Lady  Randolph  Churchill's  new  guinea 
quarterly,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  will  appear 
in  .Tune. 

....A  memorial  for  the  late  William  Black 
is  planned  by  his  friends  and  a  fund  for  this 
purpose  has  been  started  in  tiie  hope  that  £2,000 
may  eventually  be  secured. 

....M.  Edouard  Rod's  "Pastor  Naudie's 
Young  Wife " — as  the  title  has  been  "  Eng- 
lished " — has  been  translated  from  the  French 
by  Bradley  Oilman,  and  is  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Company,  of  Boston. 

.  . .  .The  Royal  Literary  Fund  of  London  dis- 
tributed last  year  $9,525  among  twenty-seven 
writers  who  had  fallen  upon  evil  days.  Thej 
were  historians,  biographers,  novelists — but  of 
poets  there  were  only  three. 

....$10,500   is   a   large   price    to    pay    for   a 
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single  volume.  Mr.  Pickering,  an  English  pub- 
lisher, recently  paid  that  sum  for  Caxton's 
translation  of  '*  A  Boke  of  the  Iloole  Life  of 
Jasen  "  from  the  French,  i)ul)lished  about  1477. 

....The  New  York  Times  is  still  making 
good  its  claim  of  giving  "  all  the  news  that's  fit 
to  print,"  and  for  one  cent,  too.  An  editorial, 
a  short  time  since,  announced  that  the  circu- 
lation of  77/c  Times  had  quadrupled,  and  that 
the  management  considered  a  success  the  experi- 
ment of  the  reduced  price. 


Books  of  the  Week. 

Under  the  African  Sun.  By  W.  J.  Ansorge. 
10x7,  pp.  355.  New  York :  Longmans, 
Green  i^  Co $5  00 

A  History  of  British  India.  By  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wilson  Hunter.  Vol.  I.  To  the 
overthrow  of  the  English  in  the  Spice 
Archipelago.  10x7,  pp.  475.  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co 5  00 

England  in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe.  By  Geo. 
Macaulay  Trevelyan.  9x6,  pp.  380.  New 
York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co 4  00 

Francis  Turner  Palgrave :  His  Journals  and 
Memories  of  His  Life.  By  Gwenllian  F. 
Palgrave.  9x6,  pp.  276.  New  York : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co 3  50 

New  Testament  Churchmanship,  and  the 
Principles  upon  which  it  was  Founded. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  Y.  Satterlee, 
D.D..  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Washington. 
7V^x5,  pp.  278.  New  York :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co 1  50 

Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  By  Jac- 
ques Benigne  Bossuet.  Condensed,  ar- 
ranged and  translated  by  F.  H.  Capes. 
With  an  introduction  Dy  Rev.  William  T. 
Gordon.  7x5,  pp.  150.  New  York : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co 1  00 

Through  Boyhood  to  Manhood  :  A  Plea  for 
Ideals.  By  Ennis  Richmond.  7%x5,  pp. 
194.     New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1  00 

Pastor  Naudie's  Young  Wife.  By  p]douard 
Rod.  Translated  by  Bradley  Gilman. 
8x51^,  pp.  356.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown  & 
Co 1  25 

Each  Life  Unfulfilled.  By  Anna  Chapin 
Ray.  7x5,  pp.  257.  Boston :  Little, 
Brown  &  Co 125 

The  Kinship  of  Souls :  A  Narrative.  By 
Reuen  Thomas.  7%x5,  pp.  295.  Boston  : 
Little,   Brown  &  Co 1  50 

From  Dreamland  Sent.  By  Lilian  Whit- 
ing. New  edition,  with  additional  poems. 
6x4,  pp.  167.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  & 
Co 1  00 

Jesus  Christ  and  His  Surroundings.  By 
Rev.  Norman  L.  Walker,  D.D.  7i/^x5,  pp. 
240.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co 125 

Our  Sisters  in  India.  By  Rev.  E.  Storrow. 
With  thirty  illustrations.  71/2x5,  pp.  256. 
New  York:  Fleming  II.   Revell   Co 1  25 

Missionary  Expansion  Since  the  Reforma- 
tion. By  Rev.  J.  A.  Graham.  7%x5,  pp. 
240.     New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. .      1  25 

Fragments  of  an  Autobiography.  By  Felix 
Moscheles.  10x7,  pp.  364.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Bros 2  50 

The  Span  o'  liife.  By  Wm.  McLennan  and 
J.  N.  Mclnwraith.  Illustrations  by  F.  de 
Myrbach.  7%x5,  pp.  308.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Bros 1  75 

The  Mormon  Prophet.  By  Lily  Dougall. 
714x5,  pp.  427.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton   &   Co 1  50 

History  for  Young  Readers :  Spain.  By 
Frederick  A.  Ober.  5x4,  pp.  285.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co 60 

Spinoza  :  His  Life  and  Philosophy.  By  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock.  9x6,  pp.  418.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co 3  50 

The  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland, 
John  Knox.  Edited  by  C.  J.  Guthrie. 
7V2X5,  pp.  357.  New  York  :  The  Macmil- 
lan  Co 2  50 


The  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine.     By 
Rev.   M.    F.    Sadler.     7x5,   pp.   298.     New 

York  :  The  Macmillan  Co 1  50 

The  Gospel  for  a  World  of  Sin.     By  Henry 
Van   Dyke.     7Vjx5,   pp.    103.     New   York : 

The  Macmillan  Co 12.') 

At  the  Court  of  Catherine  the  Great.      By 
Fred.    Wishaw.      SxoVa,    PP.    363.      New 

York  :  Fred'k  A.  Stokes  Co 1  25 

Lyra  Innocentium.       By  John  Keble.      5x4, 

pp.  310.     New  York  :  Fredk  A.  Stokes  Co.        .50 
The     American     Colonial     Handbook.        By 
Thomas    C.    Copeland.      6x3%,    pp.    180. 

New  York  :   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co 50 

No.   5  John   Street.     By   Richard   Whiteing. 
71/^x5,  pp.  315.     New  York :  The  Century 

Co 1  50 

English  Baptist  Reformation.  By  Geo.  A. 
Lofton.       7x5.  pp.  280.      Louisville,  Ky.  : 

Chas.  T.  Dearing 1  00 

Porto  Rico  and  the  West  Indies.  By  M.  A. 
Hamm.      71/^x5,  pp.  230.      New  York  :   F. 

Tennyson   Necly 1  50 

How  Hindsight  Met  Provincialists.  By  L. 
C.    Whitelock.      6x4,    pp.    294.      Boston : 

Copeland  &  Day 1  25 

Literary     Likings.       By     Richard     Burton. 

7x5.  pp.  389.     Boston  :  Copeland  &  Day.  .      1  50 
A  Matter  of  Business.     By   Wm.   C.   Stiles. 
71/^x5,  pp.  246.      Chicago  :  Advance  Pub- 
lishing Co 75 

The  Kindergarten  Sunday  School.  By 
Frederica  Beard.     7x5,  pp.  140.     Boston : 

The  Pilgrim  Press 75 

Ecce  Clerus.  By  a  Student  of  the  Times. 
71/1.X5,    pp.     341.      New    York :  Eaton    & 

Mains 1  50 

Contemporary  French  Novelists.  By  Rene 
Dorinne.     8x51/2.  PP-  380.     New  York  :    T. 

Y.  Crowell  &  Co 2  00 

The  Quaker  Colony.  By  Blanch  McManus. 
9x6,  pp.  100.     New  York  :  E.   R.  Herrick 

&   Co 1  25 

Fighting  in  Cuban  Waters.  By  Edward 
Stratemeyer.       7x5,     pp.     344.       Boston : 

Lee  &  Shepard 1  25 

Fate  or  Law.     By  W.  A.  Rodman.     5x4,  pp. 

218.     Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard 1  00 

A  Tent  of  Grace.  By  Adelina  C.  Lust. 
7yox5,   pp.   398.       New   York :     Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co 150 

Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle    to  His  Youngest 

Sister.     By  Chas.  T.  Copeland.     71/2x5,  pp. 

276.     New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     2  00 

Throne-Makers.    By  William  R.  Thayer.    7% 

x5,  pp.  329.  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 

&  Co 1  50 

Corn  Plants.  By  Frederick  L.  Sargent.  7%x 
5,  pp.  106.     New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 

&  Co , 75 

The  Professor's  Daughter.  By  Anna  Far- 
quhar.  8x51/2,  pp.  324.  New  York :  Double- 
day  &  McClure  Co 125 

The  United  States  of  Europe.  By  W.  T. 
Stead.        8x51/2,    pp.    468.        New    York : 

Doubleday  &  McClure  Co 2  00 

Memoirs  of  Sergeant  Bourgogne,  1812-1813. 
Compiled  from  the  Original  MS.  by  Paul 
Cottin.        8x51/7,    pp.    356.        New    York : 

Doubleday  &  M'cClure  Co 1  50 

In  Afric's  Forest  and  Jungle.  By  Rev.  R. 
II.   Stone.     7V.x5,    pp.   282.     New    York  : 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Co 1  00 

From  Fact  to  Faith.  By  Rev.  J.  Monro  Gib- 
son. 7%x5,  pp.  151.  New  York :  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co 75 

The  Two  Covenants.  By  Rev.  Andrew  Mur- 
ray. 7i/qx5,  pp.  206.  New  York :  Flem- 
ing H.  R~evell  Co 75 

Moody's  Anecdotes.  By  D.  L.  Moody.  71/2x5. 
pp.   126.     New  York :   Fleming  H.   Revell 

Co .30 

An  Index  Finger.     By  Tulis  Abrojal.     7x5, 

pp.  382.     New  York  :  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co . . .      1  25 
The  Measure  of  a  Man.     By  E.   Livingston 
Prescott.     7x5,   pp.   302.     New   York :    R. 

F.  Fenno  &  Co 1  25 

The  Stolen  Story.  By  Jesse  Lynch  Williams. 
7%x5,  pp.  291.     New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons 1  25 

In  the  Klondyke.  By  Frederick  Palmer.  Il- 
lustrated.    71/2x5,   pp.    218.     New    York : 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons 1  50 

The  Gospel  for  a  World  of  Sin.  By  Henry 
Van  Dvke.  71^x5.  pp.  193.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Co 1  25 


EDITORIALS. 


The  Ruler  of  New  York. 

Even  if  the  Mazet  Oommittee  should  close 
Its  investigation  to-morroAv,  it  would  still 
have  performed  a  great  service  for  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York,  for  on  the  very  threshold 
of  its  inquiry  it  has  shown  them  what  man- 
ner of  man  their  ruler  is  and  laid  bare  the 
metliods  of  boss  government.  When  we 
speak  of  the  committee  we  include  Mr. 
Moss,  to  whom  indeed  should  be  given  the 
chief  credit  for  this  work.  It  is  he  who  has 
skilfully  and  patiently  drawn  from  Richard 
Croker  those  coarse  boasts  and  significant 
admissions  which  have  set  before  everybody 
a  faithful  picture  of  this  sordid  and  illiter- 
ate brigand  of  politics  who  has  billeted  him- 
self with  his  band  of  equally  coarse  and 
vulgar  retainers  upon  the  second  city  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  intelligent  residents  of 
New  York  already  knew  that  Croker  was 
their  ruler,  but  he  had  never  been  required 
or  had  never  consented  to  define  and  defend 
his  theories  of  government  on  the  Avitness 
stand.  There  had  been  lacking  in  their  con- 
ception of  him  and  in  their  ideas  about  his 
ways  that  distinctness  and  fidelity  which 
could  be  imparted  only  by  his  utterances 
and  his  manner  under  the  searching  ques- 
tions of  a  cool  and  well-informed  cross-ex- 
aminer. These  have  now  been  sui)plied. 
iVre  there  some  who  have  been  disagreeably 
surprised?  Had  any  one  been  misled  by 
such  an  idealized  picture  of  an  American 
municipal  boss  as  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Paul 
Ford's  novel?  The  portrait  from  life  must 
have  dispelled  all  illusions. 

In  the  course  of  the  examination  reference 
was  frequently  made  by  both  the  witness 
and  his  questioner  to  his  "  system  "  of  gov- 
ernment. What  is  it?  The  testimony  of 
Croker  himself,  of  his  son,  and  of  the  two 
judges,  with  Croker's  refusal  to  answer 
many  pertinent  inquiries,  shows  plainly  the 
character  of  it  with  respect  to  the  transac- 
tions disclosed,  and  warrants  an  inference 
as  to  the  working  of  it  wherever  the  power 
of    municipal    government    in    New    York 


touches  private  industry  or  may  compi'l  the 
payment  of  secret  taxes  for  the  protection 
of  what  is  unlawful.  In  describing  the  ap- 
plication of  his  system  to  the  bench,  the 
boss  invited  the  inference  that  it  is  applied 
generally,  wherever  it  can  be  made  to  yield 
a  profit  to  "  the  business  "  of  those  who  de- 
vised and  control  it.  In  the  case  of  the 
judges  the  method  was  clearly  shown— the 
nomination  (preceded  by  a  great  contribu- 
tion), the  required  subservience  of  the  nom- 
inee in  the  matter  of  appointments  and  or- 
ders, and  the  convergence  of  the  streams  of 
profit,  derived  from  the  judicial  sales,  in  the 
coffer  of  the  firm  from  which  the  boss,  an 
equal  partner,  draws  a  part  of  his  annual  in- 
come. There  was  no  attempt  to  conceal  the 
working  of  "  the  system"  here;  but  if  it  be 
legitimate  and  honorable,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
ruler  whose  moral  sense  is  so  blunted  and 
callous,  to  use  the  courts  in  this  way,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  very  few  of  the  other 
fields  of  possible  profit,  affected  by  the 
power  of  so  absolute  a  ruler,  have  not  been 
exploited. 

The  history  of  the  son's  introduction  into 
business;  the  high  estimate  of  the  money 
value  of  the  young  nephew's  persuasive 
legal  arguments  before  officers  whose  deci- 
sions may  promote  or  injure  the  interests  of 
business  men;  tlie  boss's  angry  refusals 
to  answer  (luestions  about  the  actual  cost  of 
his  large  investments  in  lieavily  capitalized 
corporations  highly  sensitive  to  the  friendly 
or  hostile  touch  of  his  own  government;  his 
replies  to  the  questions  about  his  purchase 
or  sale  of  the  fluctuating  shares  of  corpora- 
tions which  his  government  has  attacked  or 
assisted— all  this  evidence  supports  the  as- 
sumption that  "  the  sj'stem  "  is  inactive  in 
scarcely  any  department  of  municipal  indus- 
try which  it  can  reach.  Croker  did  not 
seem  to  realize  at  first  how  suggestive  would 
l>e  his  frank  defense  of  the  assault  upon 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  bench, 
together  with  the  admissions  concerning 
his  son's  interest  in  the  fire-proofing  corpor- 
ation.   He  did   not  perceive  then  that  they 
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established  the  principle  of  his  "  system," 
but  the  fact  dawued  upon  his  mind  after- 
ward and  constrained  liim  to  withhold  an- 
swers to  a  host  of  questions  designed  to 
show  how  widely  that  principle  had  been 
respected  and  sustained  by  himself  and  his 
associates. 

It  was  one  of  Oroker's  predecessors  who 
insolently  asked  the  people  of  New  York, 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  "  Cro- 
ker's  testimonj'^  and  his  manner  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  virtually  ask  the  same  question. 
It  is  one  that  will  appeal  to  the  residents  of 
this  great  city  with  increased  force  in  the 
near  future,  after  Mr.  Moss  shall  have  com- 
pleted the  inquiry  now  only  just  begun;  for 
there  are  witnesses  to  come  who  will  fill 
some  of  the  gaps  in  Croker's  story  and  add 
weight  to  the  indictment  of  his  "  system." 
There  will  be  near  at  hand  no  opportunity  to 
protest  at  the  polls  against  government  by 
blackmail.  But  the  honest  and  intelligent 
citizens  of  New  York  can  at  least  treasure 
up  for  the  day  of  action  their  righteous  re- 
sentment against  those  who  deprived  them 
of  good  government  and  insured  the  success 
and  domination  of  Croker  by  preventing  the 
election  of  Seth  Low.  They  can  at  least  de- 
termine to  punish  politically,  whenever  the 
opportunity  shall  come,  the  men  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  that  deplorable  division  which 
gave  victory  to  the  corrupt  and  the  igno- 
rant. And  they  can  preserve  a  determina- 
tion to  strike  down  this  infamous  and 
brutal  system  of  misgovernment  at  the  next 
opening  of  the  polls  for  a  general  municipal 
election. 


Mr.    Carnegie's    Impeachment. 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  having  people 
agree  with  us  is  that  of  having  them  tell 
our  readers  how  they  differ  from  us.  We 
are  quite  willing  that  Mr.  Carnegie  should 
vigorously  attack  our  position,  and  that  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people, 
on  the  subject  of  the  retention  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

The  difference  between  us  is  by  no  means 
so  great  as  Mr.  Carnegie  imagines.  He 
wants  the  people  of  the  Philippines  to  have 
liberty  and  good  government;  so  do  we.  He 
imagines  thfit  we  propose  to  make  tbem  a 


sort  of  satrapy  and  rule  them  under  a  mili- 
tary and  autocratic  system;  we  imagine  no 
such  thing.  He,  we  judge,  regards  the  prom- 
ises made  to  the  people  in  the  proclamation 
of  our  Commissioners  as  mere  Avordy  froth; 
we  accept  it  as  the  genuine  purpose  of  our 
Government  and  people. 

Our  readers  know  that  from  the  very  first 
we  have  insisted  on  nothing  so  constantly 
as  that  whei-ever  our  flag  floats  the  people 
shall  have  self-government,  whether  in 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines.  We 
say  self-(jovcrnnicnt,  which  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  national  independence.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  are  no  people  so  low  that 
local  self-government  is  not  better  for  them 
than  government  by  outsiders.  It  is  better 
for  a  tribe  of  Indians,  for  Cubans,  for  Porto 
Ricans,  for  Venezuelans,  for  Mexicans,  for 
Russians,  for  Frenchmen,  for  Englishmen, 
for  the  people  of  the  Philippines.  But,  we 
say,  this  means  home  rule,  not  always  inde- 
pendence. We  believe  that  independence  is 
impossible  for  the  Philippines,  but  not  self- 
government. 

We  are  told  that  the  Philippine  people 
want  independence.  How  does  Mr.  Car- 
negie know  that?  He  only  knows  that  one 
tribe  just  now  wants  it,  a  tribe  that  has 
been  deceived  and  misled  by  a  military 
despotism  led  by  Aguinaldo,  a  man  who 
only  a  year  or  two  ago  was  glad  to  take  a 
bribe  from  Spain  to  betray  the  cause  for 
which  he  was  fighting,  and  whom  we  might 
buy  with  gold  if  we  chose.  We  put  no  faith 
in  his  fair  words.  We  know  he  has  deceived 
ills  followers  by  lies,  and  has  bidden  them 
rise  in  Manila  and  murder  all  the  foreign- 
ers. If  it  were  not  the  part  of  duty  for  us 
to  save  the  people  from  Spanish  or  other  for- 
eign oppression,  it  would  now  be  our  duty  to 
save  them  from  that  of  Aguinaldo.  Our 
(Commissioners,  presided  over  by  such  a 
man  as  President  Schurman,  tell  us  that  the 
proclamation  of  our  Government,  which  is 
worthy  and  noble  in  its  tone,  is  being  ac- 
cepted by  the  people;  and  we  believe  them. 
But  Mr.  Carnegie  asks  this  his  most  im- 
pressive question:  "How  can  one  people 
give  liberty  to  another  unless  it  gives  it  the 
right  to  choose  its  own  future?"  The  an- 
swer is  close  at  hand.  Did  not  the  United 
States  give  liberty  to  the  people  of  I^oqisi- 
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ana,  over  whom,  in  considerable  numbers, 
our  Government  took  control,  without  their 
consent,  when  we  purchased  it  from 
France?  Did  it  not  give  liberty  to  the  large 
and  old  Spanish  communities  of  California 
and  New  Mexico,  whom  it  took  against 
their  consent;  and  are  they  not  glad  we  did 
so?  After  the  Civil  War  did  not  the  United 
States,  under  President  Hayes,  give  liberty 
and  full  self-government  to  a  dozen  States 
to  which  it  had  refused  "  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  future?"  Our  history  blazes 
with  such  instances.  All  our  territory  ex- 
cept a  narrow  Atlantic  fringe  from  Maine 
to  Delaware  gives  the  answ-er  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Carnegie  says  that  "  we  are  making 
the  people  of  Cuba  our  friends,  because  we 
have  promised  them  what  they  have  long 
fought  for,  independence."  They  are  not  a 
bit  more  our  friends  than  are  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico,  to  whom  we  do  not  give  inde- 
pendence, but  to  w^hom  we  shall  give  liberty 
and  self-government  just  as  soon  as  Con- 
gress can  frame  the  law. 

"We  have  had  a  campaign  of  two  months," 
says  Mr.  Carnegie.  True,  only  two  months; 
that  is  not  much  in  the  processes  of  history. 
It  took  longer  than  that  to  convince  our 
Southern  States  that  they  really  wanted  to 
be  one  country  with  the  Northern  States; 
it  took  all  the  time  from  Buchanan's  ad- 
m.inistration  to  Hayes's.  And  yet,  after  two 
months,  Mr.  Carnegie  says  that  "  The  Inde- 
pendent's policy  has  failed."  What,  in  two 
months?  He  says  that  The  Independent 
"  now  knows  that  what  the  Filipinos  want 
is  independence."  Aguinaldo  says  they  do; 
Lala  says  they  do  not.  We  appeal  from  the 
few  thousands  of  Aguinaldo's  followers 
near  Manila,  drunk  and  crazy  with  his  lies 
and  threats,  to  the  millions  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, when  they  have  had  a  little  time  to 
make  up  their  minds  what  they  want.  We 
have  no  doubt  what  they  will  want,  as  we 
never  had  any  doubt  what  Louisiana  or  Cal- 
ifornia or  South  Carolina  would  want. 

Mr.  Carnegie  concludes  by  asking  us  a 
series  of  questions.  He  wants  to  know  if 
we  propose  to  give  the  Filipinos  education 
which  "  will  be  fatal  to  the  rule  of  a  supe- 
rior race?"  But  we  do  not  propose  to  rule 
tbem,  but  to  give  them  hopae  rule.    He  asks 


il"  the  development  of  the  Filipinos  will  not 
proceed  "  faster  and  more  surely  if  they  are 
allowed  to  govern  their  own  tropical  land." 
Certainly;  that  is  our  contention.  He  asks, 
"  What  does  history  teach  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  superior  upon  an  inferior  race  in 
tiie  tropicf^?"  We  do  not  claim  that  our 
race  is  sr.ix'rior,  only  that  it  has  had  better 
chances.  But  we  point  to  India  as  the  an- 
swer to  his  question. 

Now,  if  we  prove  wrong  in  our  assumption 
that  our  Commissioners  have  promised  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  no  more  than  they 
will  give,  a  real  self-government  and  liberty, 
if  we  shall  make  these  islands  a  satrapy  and 
exploit  them  for  our  advantage,  not  that  of 
the  people,  then  we  will  confess  that  Mr. 
Carnegie  was  right;  for  we  should  rather 
let  the  Philippines  seethe  for  a  century  in 
the  murderous  conflicts  of  their  rebellions 
and  revolutions  which  may  all  run  along 
the  road  of  final  liberty,  than  have  them  de- 
nied liberty  by  the  nation  whose  first 
thought  was  to  deliver  them,  but  which  had 
proved  afterward  traitorous  to  the  doctrines 
of  its  own  Declaration  of  Independence. 


Marriage  Reform  in  Porto  Rico. 

General  Henry,  as  Military  Governor  of 
Porto  Rico,  is  invested  with  such  ample 
power  that  he  is  not  only  Governor-General, 
but  Legislature.  With  a  stroke  of  his  pen  he 
can  cut  out  a  chapter  of  the  civil,  commer- 
cial or  criminal  code  and  insert  a  new  one. 
But  he  is  using  this  great  power  with  such 
wisdom  that  the  Porto  Ricans  are  reaping 
untold  benefits.  One  of  his  latest  orders, 
which  it  is  no  secret  to  say  was  proposed 
and  prepared  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner, Dr.  Carroll,  at  General  Henry's  re- 
quest, revolutionizes  the  subject  of  civil 
marriage. 

Perhaps  no  more  serious  evil  has  existed 
in  Porto  Rico  than  the  disregard  of  mar- 
riage. More  than  half  of  the  couples  are 
living  in  concubinage.  More  than  half  the 
children  are  born  out  of  wedlock.  As  the 
people,  all  Catholics,  could  be  married,  under 
the  Spanish  law,  only  ecclesiastically,  any 
change  of  law  was  a  delicate  task;  but  af- 
ter full  consultation  the  new  order  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  State,  himself  a 
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devout  Catholic,    who   was   iu  consultation,     of  the  tifteen-day  period  they  were  still  of 


we  doubt  not,  with   the  chief  ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

By  Article  42  of  the  civil  code  only  those 
persons  who  were  non-Catholics  could  take 
advantage  of  the  hiw  of  civil  marriage.  If 
a  Catholic  wished  to  be  married  civilly  for 
any  reason,  he  could  not  do  so  until  he  ab- 
jured the  faith.  This  Avas  the  interpretation 
which  the  municipal  judges  very  generally 
gave  the  article.  This  article  has  now  been 
reformed  so  that  any  person  is  at  perfect 
liberty,  so  far  as  the  law^  is  concerned,  to 
choose  whether  he  will  be  married  by  the 
ecclesiastical  or  the  civil  rite.  The  eccle- 
siastical section  is  amended  so  that  ministers 
of  all  faiths  who  haA'e  the  necessary  faculty 
from  their  denominations  may  perform  the 
ecclesiastical  ceremony  according  to  the  rites 
of  their  own  particular  religion. 

But  the  important  feature  of  the  reform 
has  to  do  with  civil  marriage.    This  is  made 
entirely  free  from  all    cost    whatever.      It 
may  be  performed  by  the  municipal  judges, 
so  that  in  every  municipal  district  there  will 
be  tAvo  or  more  persons  authorized  to  per- 
form the  civil  rite.    Under  the  new^  order  the 
long  and  vexatious  delays  have  been  done 
away  with,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  applica- 
tion to  be  made  to-day  and  the  marriage  to 
be  performed  the  next  day,  or  even  the  same 
day,   if   conditions   are  fulfilled.    These  are 
very  much  simplified.    Hitherto  it  was  nec- 
essary for  all  persons,  of  whatever  age,  to 
present  documents  indicating  the  consent  of 
their  parents;  also  documents  indicating  the 
advice  and   counsel   of   their   grandparents, 
also  a  baptismal  certificate  and  A'-arious  other 
documents,  including  the  bans,   which   had 
to  be  published  for  a  period  of  fifteen  days. 
Civil  marriage,  therefore,  apart  from  the  re- 
strictions of  the  civil  code,  AA^as  made  a  very 
difficult   thing.    A   collection   of    documents 
called  an  expediente,  had  to  be  made  before 
any  such  marriage  could  be  performed.      It 
is  stated  that  one  of  these  documents  on  ex- 
amination was  found  to  consist  of  twenty- 
two  foolscap  pages  Avith  fourteen  separate 
documents,  all  of  Avhich  had  to  be  legally 
verified.    This  particular  expediente  included 
not  only  the  documents  to  which  w^e  have 
referred,  but  also  a  second  application  of  the 
parties  to  be  married,  stating  that  at  the  end 


the  same  mind  and  desired  to  be  married; 
that  is,  they  had  not  repented. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  there  have 
been  very  feAV  civil  marriages.    Of  course, 
the  groat  majority  of  the  people  are  Catho- 
lics and  would  naturally  turn  to  the  Church 
for  this  ceremony.    But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  not  a  fcAv  of  the  men  are  in  revolt 
from  the  Church  for  various  reasons.    Some 
are  Freemasons,  and  are  therefore  excom- 
municated; some  are  free-thinkers,  and  are 
therefore  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church;  not 
a   few    are   unwilling   to    make   confession, 
Avhich  has  been  a  requisite  to  the  sacrament 
of    marriage;   and   large   numbers     of    the 
poorer  people  have   complained    that    they 
have  been  unable  to  pay  the  fees  demanded 
by  the  priests.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  that  these  fees  were  oner- 
ous, particularly  where  marriage  took  place 
in  the  evening,    which    social    customs    re- 
quired.   One  case  is  given  of  the  marriage 
recently  of  a  lieutenant  of  volunteers  to  a 
natiA-e  girl.    The  priest  demanded  as  a  fee 
for  the  ceremony  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
finally   consented,   after  much   haggling,  to 
take  sixty-five  dollars.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  the  reasons  most  frequently  alleged 
for  living  together  Avithout  marriage  is  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  fees. 

By  the  reform  Avhich  General   Henry    has 
inaugurated  it  Avill  noAV  be  possible  for  any 
of  these  persons  to  be  married.      Of  course 
the   Catholics  who   take  advantage  of  this 
ncAV  laAv  may  be  excommunicated  by  over- 
zealous  priests.  That  is  a  hazard  Avhich  they 
Avill  have  to  take,    and    in    most    instances 
probably   Avill  be   Avilling  to   take.    At  any 
rate  the  path  to  civil  marriage  is  cleared  of 
all  possible  obstructions  and  probably  this 
very  fact  Avill  stimulate  the  representatives 
of  the  Church  to  make  ecclesiastical  mar- 
riage much  easier.    Of  course  one  of  the  dif- 
ficulties, that  of  relationship  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  within  the  fourth  degree,  is  not 
removed.    That  is  a  real  difficulty,  because 
as  there  is  little  migration  between  the  mu- 
nicipal districts  of  the  island  the  people  of 
the  smaller  communities  nearly  all  come,  in 
course  of  time,  to  be  related.    The  new  law 
does  not  remove  the  prohibition  of  the  mar- 
riage of  cousins,  but  as  many  in  that  rela- 
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tion  have  been  married  hitherto  by  obtain- 
ing an  ecclesiastical  dispensation  that 
method  will  still  be  open. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  moral  reproach  to 
Porto  Rico  that  a  majority  of  those  living 
together  should  be  living  in  concubin- 
age and  that  a  majority  of  the  births 
should  be  illegitimate.  The  Governor- 
General  has  adopted  the  best  means 
within  his  power  of  opening  a  way  of 
escape  from  such  a  reproach,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  results  will  be  such  as 
entirelj'  to  justify  the  exercise  of  his  power 
in  the  issuing  of  the  new  decree. 


A    Lesson   from    the    Transvaal. 

President  Krtjger  and  his  Boers  seem 
to  be  in  danger  of  losing  not  merely  their 
predominance  but  their  independence.  They 
thought  tliey  had  a  section  of  the  world  that 
they  could  run  just  as  they  pleased.  They 
dominated  the  native  tribes,  they  enslaved 
them,  they  beat  them,  oppressed  them,  to 
suit  their  own  sweet  will.  With  the  success 
in  treating  the  natives  in  that  Avay  came  the 
belief  that  they  could  treat  everybody  else, 
who  Avas  not  of  the  privileged  class,  in  the 
same  style,  and  foreigners  found  themselves 
under  serious  disabilities  in  any  efforts  that 
they  put  forth  for  trade  or  development  of 
the  country. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  gold  fields  and 
the  opening  of  mining  operations  there  came 
a  rush  of  foreigners,  chiefly  English,  into 
this  well  guarded  preserve.  For  their  money 
the  Boers  had  plenty  of  use;  for  their  ideas 
none  at  all.  Thej'^  proposed  to  keep  up  a 
close  corporation  style  and  imagined  that 
the  proper  way  to  do  it  was  by  the  severest 
kind  of  repression.  They  made  laws  by 
which  it  was  practically  impossible  for  an 
Englishman  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Trans- 
vaal or  have  the  slightest  voice  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  communities,  municipal  or  other. 
He  was  not  merely  an  outlander  but  almost 
an  outcast,  and  the  Boers  seemed  to  think 
that  they  could  treat  him  as  they  treated  the 
blacks.  The  ill-conducted  effort  of  England 
to  protect  its  own  people  and  its  own  inter- 
ests, resulting  in  the  disaster  at  Majuba 
Hill,  apparently  convinced  the  Boers  that 
they    were    invincible.    Then    not   long    ago 


caiue  the  Jameson  raid,  another  protest 
against  the  outrageous  tyranny  at  Pretoria. 
There  again  the  Transvaal,  dealing  with  an 
honest  government,  found  itself  in  the  as- 
cendant, and  since  then  it  has  grown  even 
more  overbearing  than  before. 

The  Boers  undoubtedly  feel  that  everything 
they  have  is  at  stake.  Supposing  they  should 
give  the  suffrage  to  this  overwhelming  mass 
of  Englishmen,  the  almost  inevitable  re- 
sult would  be  the  complete  swamping  of  the 
Boer  element;  and  the  Transvaal,  so  far 
from  being  a  Boer  Republic,  would  become 
inevitably,  if  not  directly  English,  still  prac- 
tically under  English  control,  and  the  right 
to  suppress  every  non-Boer  would  disappear. 
Thus  on  the  one  hand  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  tight  for  Boer  nationality;  so  far  we  can 
to  a  degree  sympathize  with  it.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  a  tight  for  the  continuance  of  me- 
dievalism; there  our  sympathy  stops.  Had 
the  Boers  the  good  sense  to  identify  them- 
selves with  progress,  freedom  of  thought  and 
action,  good  government,  just  dealings,  first 
with  the  blacks  and  then  with  foreigners 
who  come  in,  there  would  have  been  no  ques- 
tion of  a  strong  support  against  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  English  rule.  They 
chose  to  be  reactionary.  The  reactionary 
element  must  in  the  long  run  go  down.  Its" 
fall  will  occasion  few  tears. 

Is  there  not  a  lesson  here  for  some  in  our 
own  country,  who  are  seeking  to  disfran- 
chise and  crush  out  the  very  element  on 
which  they  must  rely  for  the  development 
of  their  territory?  There  is  a  Nemesis  in 
history,  and  those  who  use  repression  shall 
perish  by  repression.  The  wholesale  sup- 
pression of  the  colored  vote  in  our  Southern 
States  is  of  the  same  general  type  as  the 
suppression  first  of  the  black  and  then  of  the 
white  with  it  in  the  Transvaal.  The  fate 
that  is  impending,  and  that  must  come  sooner 
or  later  to  President  Kruger  and  his  Boer 
council,  may  well  be  considered  by  those  who 
are  seeking  to  follow  their  methods  in  the 
South,  and  to  suppress  by  force  everything 
that  they  think  dangerous  to  their  own  su- 
premacy. 


The  Gold  Democrats  who  did  not  vote  with 
their  party  in  1896  would  like  to  see  silver 
excluded    from    the    next   platform.       Some 
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other  Doinocrats  who  reinainod  in  the  party 
without  giving  hearty  approval  to  the  silver 
doctrine  foresee  that  the  retention  of  that 
doctrine  will  insure  defeat.    They  are  will- 
ing to  assist  in  any  movement  for  building 
the  coming  platform  on  new  lines.    The  pur- 
pose of  those  who  desire  to  preserve  some 
hope  of  success  for  the  party  in  1900  has 
been  to  substitute  for  silver  a  denunciation 
of  trusts.    This  has  been  disclosed  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  especially  in  the  address  of 
Mr.  Van  Wyck  at  the  ten-dollar  Jeffersonian 
dinner  in  New  York,  altho  he  gave  the  first 
place  to  tariff  reform  and  opened  the  door 
for   the  admission   of   municipal   ownership 
of  public  utilities.      On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Bryan  opposes  this  attempt  to  lay  aside  sil- 
ver.   He  knows,   of  course,   that   he   would 
be  laid  aside  with  it.    He  desires  to  be  the 
party's   candidate   again.       As    his    friends 
control  the  organization  and  he  has  not  lost 
his  popularity  with  a  majority  of  those  who 
voted  for  him  in  1896,  it  is  not  probable  that 
those  Democrats  who  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
silver  issue  will  accomplish  anything.    Bry- 
an's policy  was  shown  in  his  speech  at  the 
one-dollar  Jeffersonian   dinner.    He  attacks 
the  seceding  Gold   Democrats,   argues  that 
the  old  silver  platform  ought  to  be  retained, 
asserts  that  it  will  be,  opposes  the  retire- 
ment of  the  greenbacks  and  denounces  the 
policy  of  the  present   Government    in    the 
Philippines  upon  the  bold  and  false  assump- 
tion that  it  requires  the  establishment  there 
of  a  despotism.    He  coolly  appropriates  his 
foes'  denunciation  of  trusts,  but  tells  them 
it  does  not  go  far  enough.    His  platform,  he 
says,  attacks  not  only  the  industrial  trusts 
but  also  what  he  calls  the  worst  trust  of  all 
—the  "  money  trust."    This  seems  quite  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Bryanite  rank  and  file,  and 
the  revival  of  Bryan's  popularity  is  much 
more  noticeable  than  any  evidence  that  his 
opponents  are  making  progress. 


voices  addressed  to  the  public  which   then 
did  not  speak.    As  Dr.  Storrs  so  well  shows, 
its  subject  is  of  such  supreme  importance 
that  men  speaking  its  message  with  intelli- 
gence and  conviction  will  never  cease  to  be 
heard.    Nor  are   ministers   listened   to   only 
when  they  speak  from  the  pulpit.    It  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  that  in  any 
miscellaneous  assemblage  which  brings  to- 
gether the  representatives  of  all  professions, 
the   members   of   no    other    profession    are 
more  in  demand  as  public  speakers,  partly 
because  no  others  are  so  much  in  practice, 
and  partly  because  none  are  more  honored 
for  their  character  and  ability.    Dr.   Storrs 
is  himself  a  shining  example  of  this.    But 
the  old-fashioned  eloquence  is  now  out  of 
style.    We   want   from   any   public   speaker 
solid   common   sense   rather    than    oratory; 
and  that  tells  in  favor  of  this  generation. 
The   true  principle   was  unconsciously  laid 
down  by  the  man  who  stepped  to  the  front 
of  the  platform  to  make  an  announcement 
and  was  met    with    the    cry    of    *'  Speech, 
speech  !  "  and  who  answered,  "  I  can't  make 
a  speech;  I  only  want  to  say  something." 


Dr.  Stoers,  in  his  fine  presentation  this 
week  of  "  The  Future  of  the  Protestant  Pul- 
pit," gives  more  space  to  the  reasons  why  it 
has  lost  its  once  commanding  position  than 
to  the  demonstration  that  its  influence  can- 
not fail  to  be  permanent.  Former^v  the  pul- 
pit received  reverence  and  obedience,  now  it 
has  to  contend  for  its  influence  with  other 


The  country  ought  to  watch  carefully,  and 
is  watching  with  some  care,  the  trial  on 
prosecution  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  the  murderers  of  the  postmaster  at 
Lake  City,  S.  C,  with  his  wife  and  children. 
There  never  was  a  more  atrocious  and  inex- 
cusable case  of  lynching.  The  postmaster 
had  but  two  faults,  that  he  was  not  white 
and  that  he  would  not  resign.  Some  white 
ruflEians,  who  were  scandalized  that  a  col- 
ored man  should  hold  an  oflice,  came  at 
night,  set  tire  to  his  house  and  post  office, 
and  as  he  tried  to  escape  they  shot  and 
killed  him,  his  wife,  the  babe  in  her  arms 
and  other  children.  The  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral was  determined  to  see  that  justice  was 
done,  for  this  was  a  case  where  the  nation 
and  not  merely  the  State  was  concerned. 
So  excellent  detectives  were  actually  set  to 
work,  who  really  investigated,  who  succeed- 
ed in  making  two  of  the  murderers  confess 
and  tell  the  whole  story.  Of  course  these 
two  men  were  taken  out  of  the  State  and 
they  were  hidden  away  in  Washington  un- 
der constant  watch  until  the  trial,  which 
has  been  going  on  this  last  week.    All  the 
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defense  which  the  twelve  accused  men 
make  is  the  most  absurd  sort  of  an  alibi. 
Several  of  them  were  sitting  up  with  a  sick 
young  woman.  One  lyncher  kept  his  little 
village  store  open  that  night  till  one  o'clock. 
Another  drove  five  miles  that  night  to  buy 
medicine  for  a  sick  mule.  Two  others  stayed 
at  the  store  till  a  quarter  of  one,  and  then 
walked  home  seven  miles.  Another  was 
out  fishing  till  nearly  one  o'clock.  The  evi- 
dence seems  overwhelming,  but  we  shall 
learn  whether  a  jury  can  be  found  to  con- 
vict. Fortunately  this  is  a  case  where  the 
best  public  sentiment  bitterly  condemns  the 
crime;  we  shall  now  test  its  value. 


....We  thank  the  Rev.  A.  Townsend 
Weaver,  of  Manning,  Iowa,  for  calling  our 
attention  to  Cowper's  strangely  appropriate 
lines  on  Spain,  in  his  poem  on  "  Charity." 
He  had  spoken  of  the  cruelties  practiced  by 
the  conqueror  on  the  natives  of  America, 
and  he  continues: 

"  The   \/reath   he   won   drew   down    an   instant 

curse, 
The  fretting  plague  is  in  the  public  purse, 
The  cankered  spoil  corrodes  the  pining  State, 
Starved  by  that  indolence  their  mines  create. 
Oh,  could  their  ancient  Incas  rise  again, 
How   would   they    take    up    Israel's    taunting 

strain, 
"Art  thou,  too,  fallen,  Iberia?     Do  we  see 
The  robber  and  the  murderer  weak  as  we? 
Thou  that  hast  wasted  earth  and  dared  despise 
Alike  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  the  skies. 
Thy  pomp  is  in  the  grave,  thy  glory  laid 
Low  in  the  pits  thine  avarice  has  made. 
We  come  with  joy  from  our  eternal  rest, 
To  see  the  oppressor  in  his  turn  oppressed." 

....Mr.  Croker's  suggestion  that  the  Ma- 
zet  Committee  should  examine  Senator 
Piatt  and  his  sons  is  not  wholly  an  unrea- 
sonable one.  Mr.  Croker  and  his  son  have 
been  required  to  testify  concerning  their  in- 
terest in  business  enterprises  which  are  sub- 
ject to  municipal  orders  or  legislation.  It 
has  been  asserted  hundreds  of  times  that 
the  political  influence  of  Mr.  Piatt  was  of 
great  value  to  his  sons  in  their  business  re- 
lations, and  it  is  now  charged  that  this  pow- 
erful influence  has  been  exerted  to  affect 
the   action   of   the    Legislature    concerning 


public  franchises  of  great  value.  Why 
shouldn't  Mr.  Piatt  and  his  sons  have  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  and  refute  these  charges? 

....What  the  distinguished  naturalist, 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  who  knows  the 
Malays  well,  proposes  is  that  we  should 
proclaim  a  protectorate  over  the  Philippines, 
then  invite  the  civilized  portion  of  the  sev- 
eral islands  to  form  an  independent  govern- 
ment, putting  in  a  few  American  "  resi- 
dents," in  the  English  sense — that  is,  advisers 
with  governmental  authority— to  protect  the 
natives.  Tliat  kind  of  an  independent  gov- 
ernment, with  home  rule  under  American 
protection  and  American  "  residents,"  is  not 
very  different  from  what  our  Commissioners 
have  proclaimed  that  it  is  our  intention  to 
establisli. 

....General  Lawton,  who  has  just  re- 
turned to  Manila  after  a  very  successful  ex- 
pedition with  fifteen  hundred  soldiers  to  the 
southeast  of  the  city,  is  reported  as  saying 
that  while  it  would  be  possible  to  go  any- 
where through  the  island  with  the  forces 
there,  it  would  take  a  hundred  thousand 
men  to  garrison  the  islands.  Very  likely. 
It  took  more  than  that  number  to  hold  the 
States  in  rebellion,  but  they  now  thank  us 
for  doing  it. 

....What!  Another  review  of  the  evi- 
dence and  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Cap- 
tain Carter?  It  is  reported  that  his  bonds- 
men will  be  released  from  any  responsibility 
for  him  after  July  6th,  if  the  sentence  of  the 
court  martial  shall  not  have  been  approved 
and  promulgated  on  that  date.  Therefore 
we  cannot  think  there  is  good  foundation 
for  the  rumor  that  the  Attorney-General  in- 
tends to  defer  the  completion  of  this  latest 
review  until  *'  his  summer  vacation." 

....Here  comes  a  cable  message  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  Admiral  Dewey 
which  gives  this  news  from  Guam: 

"  Most  friendly  to  Americans.  Native  gov- 
ernment established  by  Taussig  working  well. 
Native  soldiers  a  fine  body  of  men." 
What  does  this  mean?  "Native  govern- 
ment? "  Are  we  establishing  a  native  gov- 
ernment in  Guam  ?     Tell  it  to  the  doubters. 
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One's   Other   Self. 
By  Prof.   L.  W.   Batten,   Ph.D., 

Philadelphia  (Episcopal)  Divinity  School. 

Man  is  fond  of  speculating  upon  what  he 
would  do  if  ho  were  other  than  ho  is.  This 
tendency  bee  ins  early  in  life,  and  goes  on 
into  the  period  when  the  mind  is  more  ac- 
tive than  tJie  flesh,  when  schemes  are  laid 
out  in  the  head  whicli  it  is  impossible  to  per- 
form in  the  body.  The  cliild  says,  when  I 
am  a  man  I  will  do  such  and  such  things. 
The  aged  says,  if  I  were  young,  I  would  do 
so  and  so.  The  tendency  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  these  two  extreme  stages  of  hu- 
man life,  but  belongs  to  every  part  of  our 
career.  The  youth  and  the  middle  aged,  as 
well  as  the  child  and  the  old  man,  love  to 
talk  about  what  they  would  do  if  the  condi- 
tions of  life  were  more  favorable.  The  poor 
man  dwells  upon  what  he  would  do  if  he 
were  rich;  the  uneducated  tells  what  he 
would  do  if  he  were  a  savant;  tlie  woman 
perchance  thinks  of  what  she  would  do  if 
she  were  a  man.  We  all  with  one  consent 
speculate  about  the  life  we  would  live  If  we 
could  be  transformed  into  that  other  self 
about  which  we  dream  and  muse  and  talk 
until  he  becomes  to  us  so  real  that  we  know 
this  double  perhaps  better  than  our  original 
self-  I  was  on  the  verge  of  saying  our  true 
self;  but  I  wonder  sometimes  which  is  the 
truer  self. 

This  tendency  to  live  so  much  as  the  other 
self  is  an  evidence  of  the  high  development 
of  man.  We  hear  much  about  the  com- 
pletely developed  and  rightly  proportioned 
man— the  one  in  whom  body,  mind  and  soul 
have  kept  due  progressive  pace;  but  reflec- 
tion upon  this  other  self  shoAvs  us  that  the 
supposed  good  proportion  is  all  out  of  joint, 
one  part  completely  running  away  with  the 
rest.  If  tlie  loAver  predominated  over  the 
higher,  it  would  be  a  great  pity;  but  the  tes- 
timony of  the  other  self — whose  witness  is 
unimpeachable— is  that  the  higher  element 
in  human  nature  outpaces  the  lower.  As 
mind  increases  its  pace  compared  to  that  of 
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the  body,  this  other  self  will  play  a  more  and 
more  conspicuous  role,  until  this  miracle 
shall  happen;  the  original  self  merges  like  a 
dissolving  picture  into  this  other  self.  Then 
all  the  hindrances  of  environment  will  be  re- 
moved, the  man  will  be  able  to  test  his 
dreams  without  being  sore  let  and  hindered 
as  he  is  now.  That  is,  youth  or  age,  sickness 
or  infirmity,  poverty  or  ignorance,  will  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  one's  being  and  doing  all 
tliat  toward  which  the  mind  can  now  only 
aspire.  But  unhappily  the  relief  from  the 
constraints  of  life  may  work  in  two  opposite 
ways.  We  may  hope  that  most  souls  will 
soar  upward  when  they  are  set  free;  but 
some  will  inevitably  drift  downward.  The 
setting  free  of  the  soul's  wings  will  thus 
bring  about  the  condition  so  finely  described 
in  the  book  of  Revelation,  "  he  that  is  filthy 
let  him  be  made  filthy  still  .  .  .  and  he 
that  is  holy,  let  him  be  made  holy  still." 

The  desire  to  be  other  than  we  are  is  not 
necessarily  bad  any  more  than  it  is  neces- 
sarily good.  All  depends  upon  what  that 
"  other  "  is.  We  hear  people  every  day  say- 
ing what  generous  things  they  would  do  if 
they  were  worth  millions.  It  is  common  to 
smile  distrustfully  at  their  dreams,  believing 
that  if  they  had  the  coveted  millions,  the 
character  of  their  stewardship  of  the  larger 
trust  is  shown  by  their  use  of  the  thousands 
or  hundreds  or  even  tens  which  they  now 
have.  Experience  and  theory  alike  show  the 
justice  of  such  criticism.  The  one  who  has 
been  faithful  in  the  administration  of  few 
things  is  found  worthy  of  promotion  to  the 
care  of  many  things.  It  is  often  probable 
further  that  such  people  are  expressing  their 
conception  of  the  duty  of  the  rich  toward 
themselves,  rather  than  a  real  conviction  of 
what  they  would  actually  do  under  other 
circumstances.  And  yet  if  the  dream  is  a 
good  one;  if  what  they  think  they  would  do 
is  what  they  should  do  under  the  assumed 
conditions— then  the  other  self  is  holding  up 
before  them  an  ideal  of  life  which  will 
gradually  produce  a  good  effect  upon  the 
poorer  self  with  which  they  are  now  con- 
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strained  to  labor.  And  people  imagiuing 
themselves  rich  are  more  apt  to  dwell  upon 
the  generous  gifts  which  they  would  make 
than  upon  the  extravagant  display  of  lux- 
ury. If  the  dream  is  good  the  heart  is  sound; 
nightmare  comes  from  indigestion  and  other 
physical  disorders.  The  other  self  is  better 
than  the  original  self  unless  the  latter  is  al- 
ready deep  sunk  in  depravity. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  best  measure  of 
a  man's  character  is  not  the  unmeaning  facta 
of  his  daily  life,  but  that  other  self  without 
a  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  in- 
terpret correctly  these  bare  facts.  If  we 
were  able  to  apply  this  measure  we  should 
have  to  put  many  a  man  in  jail  who  is  now 
free  in  the  world,  and,  it  may  be,  highly  re- 
puted for  his  honesty;  and  we  might  release 
with  a  certificate  of  good  character  some 
now  confined  for  crime.  The  man  who  stole 
is  not  necessarily  a  thief;  nor  is  the  man 
who  refrained  from  stealing  necessarily 
honest.  With  our  standards  it  is  impossible 
always  to  judge  accurately;  so  we  put  hon- 
est men  in  prison  while  thieves  roam  at 
large,  whereas  if  we  could  see  and  under- 
stand the  other  self  in  each  case,  we  could 
judge  unerringly. 

The  very  clogs  of  life  may  constrain  one 
man  to  steal,  as  they  may  constrain  another 
to  be  honest.  It  is  perhaps  better  for  so- 
ciety to  follow  its  rude  and  often  unjust 
judgment,  because  the  outward  act  counts 
for  so  much  in  the  organized  state.  But  to 
take  the  real  measure  of  the  man,  we  must 
know  not  only  what  he  is,  but  what  he 
would  be  if  freed  from  the  impediments  of 
his  environment.  The  other  self  reveals  just 
that.  It  lays  bare  the  unsatisfied  longings 
of  the  aspiring  soul;  it  shows  what  a  man 
conceives  himself  capable  of  if  he  were  able 
to  give  free  rein  to  his  inclinations.  Thus  it 
becomes  the  mirror  which  reveals  the  inmost 
heart,  and  so  is  the  soundest  basis  for  the 
judgment  of  character. 

The  other  self  of  every  morally  sound 
mind  is  better  than  the  original.  In  the 
eases  I  have  used  as  illustrations,  which 
were  chosen  as  representative,  not  as  ex- 
haustive, one  observes  the  general  tendency 
to  aspire  to  things  greater  than  can  actually 
be  attained  in  present  conditions.  The  weak 
conceives  the  deeds  he  would  do  if  he  were 


strong;  the  poor  what  he  would  do  if  he  were 
rich;  the  ignorant  what  he  would  do  if  he 
were  learned.  The  ideal  of  life  disclosed  by 
this  other  self  is  always  higlier  than  the 
reality. 

Let  no  one,  therefore,  bear  reproach  for 
frequent  communion  with  his  other  self. 
Hitch  your  w^agon  to  a  star  indeed.  Let  the 
ideal  be  as  high  as  sincerity  will  permit. 
For  that  other  self  is  that  toward  which  we 
are  developing.  The  time  will  come,  in  the 
next  world  if  not  in  this,  when  the  present 
encumbered  self,  gradually  working  out  its 
ideal,  shall  pass  completely  into  that  other 
self,  which  will  then  become  the  only  reality. 


AVe  thank  Archbishop  Kain,  of  St. 
Louis,  for  his  categorical  denial  on  the  au- 
thority of  Cardinal  Gibbons  of  a  statement 
by  M.  Charbonnel,  which  we  quoted  with 
an  expression  of  surprise  and  doubt. 

....  The  American  Board  continues  to  ad- 
vance in  its  donations  and  decrease  in  its  re- 
ceipts from  legacies.  In  March  its  receipts 
from  donations  were  $38,659,  a  gain  of  $0,- 
400  over  March  '98,  and  the  total  for  seven 
months  was  $260,620,  a  gain  of  $26,312. 
Legacies,  however,  have  fallen  off  in  the 
seven  months  $67,742,  and  the  total  income 
so  far.  $299,710,  is  $63,539  less  than  last  year. 

....The  threatened  publication  of  Sunday 
editions  by  two  prominent  London  dailies 
has  raised  a  very  widespread  protest,  not 
only  from  the  religious  press  and  the  pulpit 
but  from  news  agents  and  the  public  gener- 
ally. Both  papers  are  being  inundated  with 
letters  from  indignant  readers,  and  the  pro- 
prietors are  already  showing  a  disposition  to 
apologize.  Whether  it  will  end  in  a  with- 
drawal of  the  plan  remains  to  be  seen. 

. . .  .The  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  was  held 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  last  week.  Papers  on  his- 
torical matters  Avere  presented  and  an  appeal 
made  by  Dr.  John  F.  Knatz,  delegate  to  the 
Franco-American  Evangelical  Society,  was 
cordially  indorsed.  Preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Alliance 
in  Washington  during  the  fall,  celebrating 
its  twenty-Jittli  anniversary. 

.  . .  .Dr.  A.  H.  Evans  has  announced  to  the 
West  Presbyterian  Church  that  he  will  with- 
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draw  his  resignation,  presented  recently  at 
the  request  of  the  trustees.  The  congrega- 
tion manifested  its  great  delight  in  the  decis- 
ion, but  what  course  the  trustees  will  take  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Mr.  Sage  left  the  church 
without  speaking  to  Dr.  Evans.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  called 
to  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of  this 
city,  not  the  Fourth  Avenue  Church. 

...  .A  recent  issue  of  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate  had  an  interesting  article  on  the 
question  whether  children  are  drifting  away 
from  the  church.  An  examination  made 
and  illustrations  drawn  from  some  represent- 
ative sections  show  that  only  17  per  cent,  of 
the  children  in  Christian  families  were  not 
members  of  the  church,  and  as  to  these  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  affirm  that  they  have 
drifted  away  from  the  church.  Some,  it  is 
affirmed,  are  kept  away  by  the  repellant  air 
of  certain  churches,  others  by  the  stumbling 
block  of  certain  doctrines,  but  very  many 
of  these  are  in  sympathy  with  the  church. 

. ..  .The  Pope,  notwithstanding  the  protest 
of  his  physicians,  attended  a  grand  ceremo- 
nial in  honor  of  his  coronation  anniversary 
last  week.  His  weakness,  however,  was 
very  manifest,  and  there  is  considerable  dis- 
cussion as  to  a  successor,  his  health  evi- 
dently not  being  strong.  In  an  address  to 
the  cardinals  he  praises  the  action  of  the 
Czar  in  calling  the  Peace  Conference  and  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  the  set- 
tlement of  all  disputes  between  nations  by 
moral  and  pacific  means.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  announced  that  the  Papal  Nuncio  at 
The  Hague  has  been  instructed  to  withdraw 
before  the  conference,  indicating  that  the 
decision  as  to  the  representation  of  the  Vati- 
can there  has  been  decided  negatively. 

....A  peculiarly  significant  illustration  of 
the  spirit  tliat  dominates  the  High  Church 
party  in  England  is  given  in  the  criticism 
passed  by  its  organ,  The  Church  Times,  on 
the  action  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
in  inviting  representatives  of  non-Episcopal 
missionary  organizations  to  share  in  its  Cen- 
tenary celebration.  It  affirms  that  a  Bishop 
who  will  associate  with  such  men  as  Dr. 
Marshall  Lang,  Count  Bernstorff,  Sir  Henry 
Fowler,  Pasteur  Monod  and  the  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer,     thereby    absolutely    abandons     his 


claim  to  be  obeyed  when  he  urges  loyalty 
on  his  clergy.  The  duty  ot  the  churchman 
is  to  keep  entirely  clear  on  the  one  hand  of 
all  Protestantism,  and  on  the  other  of  all 
Jesuitism  I 

....Closely  connected  with  the  political 
developments  in  Persia,  referred  to  on  an- 
other page,  is  the  development  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  Russian  Church  among  the  Nes- 
torians.  There  seems  to  be  a  lull  in  the  rush 
toward  that  Church,  but  Russian  influence  is 
really  increasing  in  strength.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  in  all  this  the  Anglican  mission- 
aries express  their  sympathy  with  the  Rus- 
sian Church  and  apparently  believe  it  to  be 
better  for  the  Nestorians  than  is  the  Prot- 
estant evangelical  work.  Another  interest- 
ing phase  is  the  course  taken  by  the  French 
Catholics.  Russian  occupation  would  mean  ■ 
the  same  for  them  as  for  American  mission- 
aries, and  there  are  indications  that  they 
realize  this  and  are  seeking  to  coma  into 
closer  relations  with  the  Americans,  appar- 
ently in  the  hope  that  the  influence  of  the 
two  combined  may  stay  the  power  of  Russia. 

....Last  week  was  notable  for  the  first 
conference  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Catholic  colleges  in  this  country.  The  con- 
ference was  held  at  Chicago,  April  12  and 
13,  and  among  the  topics  were,  "  The  Typical 
Catholic  College;  What  Should  it  Teach?" 
"  Problems  of  Catholic  Education  in  our 
Present  Social  Needs;"  "The  Catholic  Col- 
lege as  a  Preparation  for  a  Business  Career;" 
"  What  the  College  may  do  for  Preparatory 
Schools;  "  "  College  Entrance  Conditions;  " 
"  Requirements  for  College  Degrees "  and 
"  The  Drift  toward  Non-Catholic  Colleges 
and  Universities."  Among  the  speakers 
were  Fathers  Conaty,  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  Washington;  Burns,  of  Notre  Dame 
University,  Indiana;  Byrne,  of  St.  Thomas's 
College,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Mullan,  of  Boston 
College;  Conway,  of  Georgetown  University, 
and  Burns,  of  Seton  Hall  College,  and  Bish- 
op Spalding,  of  Peoria,  111,  It  is  noticeable 
that  quite  a  number  of  the  speakers  were 
Christian  Brothers.  In  connection  with  this 
inquiries  are  being  made  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  choice,  by  Catholics,  of  Protestant 
colleges.  There  are  said  to  be  800  Catholics 
in  Yale  University. 
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Missions. 

The  Church    Missionary  Society 
Centenary. 

During  the  past  week  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  of  England  has  been  celebrating  its 
centenary  in  London.  The  public  exercises 
commenced  Monday,  April  10th,  with  a  day  for 
prayer  and  thanksgiving.  On  Tuesday  was  the 
review  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  mis- 
sions ;  in  the  morning  the  missionary  advances 
of  the  hundred  years,  in  the  afternoon  the  mis- 
sionary methods,  and  in  the  evening  the 
story  of  the  society  at  home.  Wednesday 
was  centenary  day,  the  society  having  been 
organized  on  April  12,  1799.  On  this  day 
there  were  public  meetings,  one  in  Exeter 
Hall  and  the  other  in  Queen's  Hall,  with 
addresses  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  other  prominent  men,  in- 
cluding Bishop  Whipple  of  Minnesota.  During 
the  afternoon  there  was  a  reception  at  the 
Church  Mission  House,  and  in  the  evening  a 
thanksgiving  meeting.  Thursday  was  given  up 
to  a  review  of  other  missions ;  covering,  first, 
the  different  continents,  second,  those  from  Scot- 
land and  Europe,  and  third,  the  other  Eng- 
lish missions  and  those  from  this  country. 
Friday  was  given  to  looking  forward.  The 
topics  were  the  *'  Evangelization  of  the  world," 
the  "  Regions  beyond  ;  their  lack,  their  needs  and 
how  they  are  to  be  met,"  "  The  claims  of  Christ 
upon  his  people."  Saturday  was  given  to  the 
children. 

This  is  but  a  very  meager  glimpse  of  a  week 
of  great  interest,  the  full  import  of  which  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  for  us  to  understand.  There 
is  no  society  in  America  that  dominates  mission- 
ary thought  and  action  as  does  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  England.  Not  merely  from 
its  size,  it  has  the  largest  income  of  any  mission- 
ary society  in  the  world,  or  from  its  long  history 
of  exceptionally  successful  work,  but  also  from 
its  peculiar  character.  Loyal  to  its  own  Church, 
it  is  cordial  and  liberal  in  its  relations  with  all 
others  to  a  degree  that  makes  it  almost  ideal. 
None  who  have  labored  in  mission  lands  and 
come  in  contact  with  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety fail  to  give  it  high  honor.  There  are  no 
words  but  words  of  cordial  sympathy,  affection 
and  respect,  except  from  the  few  who  find  its 
liberalism  too  strong  for  their  rigid  ecclesiasti- 
cism.  It  is  a  society  that  has  never  failed  to 
stand  up  for  what  it  thought  to  be  right,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  apparent  consequences  might  be. 
It  has  not  plunged  into  controversy  heedlessly  ; 
has  persistently  kept  out  of  all  discussions  and 


yet  has  as  uniformly  thrown  the  weight  of  its 
mighty  influence  always  on  the  side  of  kindly  in- 
terest. Christian  curtesy  and  broad  co-operation 
with  all  who  are  carrying  on  mission  work. 

In  the  century  the  society  has  sent  out  over 
2,000  missionaries,  yet  for  the  first  five  years  not 
one  was  commissioned.  At  that  time  there  was 
an  almost  incredible  dearth  of  missionary  inter- 
est in  the  Church.  The  society  kept  at  its  work, 
accumulated  income,  but  it  was  not  until  1803 
that  missionaries  were  sent  out,  and  they  were 
not  Englishmen,  but  Germans.  For  the  first 
half  of  the  hundred  years  the  average  number 
was  8  per  annum  ;  for  the  next  32  years,  from 
1849  to  1880,  the  average  was  IGV^  per  annum ; 
for  the  past  18  years  it  has  been  33,  and  for  the 
past  10  years  41.  These  figures  include  men 
only,  neither  their  wives  nor  the  unmarried 
women.  Of  the  latter,  indeed,  the  society  has 
sent  out  few  until  lately.  In  1887  there  were 
only  22  on  the  active  list ;  now  there  are  273. 
In  noting  the  characteristics  of  this  supply  of 
men  certain  points  are  specified.  Among  these 
are  the  short  average  period  of  service.  During 
the  first  fifty  years  it  was  barely  over  six  years ; 
since  then  it  has  increased,  probably  owing  to 
the  fact  that  a  smaller  proportion  have  gone  to 
the  more  unhealthy  sections  of  Africa.  Counter 
to  this  is  a  lengthened  service  of  many,  extend- 
ing to  twenty,  forty,  fortj^-six,  fifty-four,  and 
even  sixty  years.  Another  characteristic  noted 
is  the  large  number  of  men  of  university  distinc- 
tion ;  men  of  high  scholarship,  strong  influence, 
and  whose  record  on  the  field  has  carried  out  the 
promise  of  their  early  life. 

Turning  then  to  the  question  of  means,  the 
society's  income  during  its  first  five  decades 
averaged,  respectively,  ^5,000,  $50,000,  $180,000, 
$275,000,  and  $450,000.  During  the  last  fifty 
years  the  income  has  averaged  for  the  different 
decades  $740,000,  $765,000,  $1,130,000,  $1,105, 
000,  and  for  the  last  decade  $1,655,000.  These 
figures  include  the  income  on  the  field.  The  in- 
come at  home,  as  reported  for  1897-98,  was 
$1,138,370. 

There  have  been  financial  crises.  In  1842  the 
society  had  not  only  used  the  whole  of  its  re- 
serve, but  had  to  secure  loans  to  the  amount  of 
$57,500,  aside  from  a  number  of  outstanding 
bills.  In  1871-72  there  was  a  deficit  again  of 
$75,000.  This  time  many  men  were  kept  back 
and  instructions  were  sent  to  the  missions  not  to 
add  any  more  native  agents,  and  heavy  reduc- 
tions were  made  in  the  estimates.  In  1853  the 
committee  adopted  a  policy  of  sending  all  who 
were  fitted  for  the  work.  For  fourteen  years  no 
men  were  kept  back  ;  then  there  commenced  a 
time  of  caution  and,  as  noted  above,  in  1871-72 
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the  number  seiil  to  the  Held  was  restricted.  In 
1887  the  estimates  committees  presented  their 
annual  report  and  warned  the  society  that  can- 
didates were  increasing  faster  than  funds.  Then 
followed  an  earnest  discussion.  On  the  one 
hand  it  was  argued  that  the  work  should  be 
limited  by  the  funds  at  the  society's  disposal,  on 
the  other  it  was  argued  that  the  men  coming  for- 
ward were  unmistakably  sent  by  God,  and  that  a 
reasonable  faith  would  assure  provision  of  the 
means.  It  was  finally  determined  to  refuse  no 
candidates  and  to  keep  back  no  missionary  ready 
to  sail,  merely  on  financial  grounds.  From  that 
day  not  one  has  been  refused,  and  not  one  kept 
back,  and  it  is  from  that  year  that  the  unprec- 
edented increase  of  the  society's  missionary 
staff  has  taken  place.  In  1887  the  numbers  on 
the  active  roll  were,  ordained  men,  247 ;  laymen, 
40;  unmarried  ladies,  22;  total,  309;  in  1898 
they  were,  ordained  men,  397 ;  laymen,  126 ;  un- 
married ladies,  254 ;  total,  777.  During  this 
time  there  have  been  deficits.  Each  one,  how- 
ever, has  been  met,  and  the  society  has  never 
been  stronger  in  aggressive  power  than  to-day. 
In  these  times  of  anxiety,  among  our  mission- 
ary boards  at  home,  it  is  well  to  consider  the 
history  of  this  great  society,  and  to  realize 
wherein  its  strength  has  lain.  Its  record  is  one 
open  to  the  world,  and  its  principles  are  not  hid- 
den. What  one  has  done  another  can  do.  It 
remains  only  for  the  same  means  to  be  used,  the 
same  faith  to  be  kept. 


Biblical  Research. 

A  NUMBER  of  Biblical  and  theological  de- 
tail investigations  have  been  published  in  book 
form  in  honor  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
Professor  von  Orelli  as  a  member  of  the  Basel 
theological  faculty.  Such  "jubilee"  collections  of 
Biblical  essays,  which  have  become  the  regular 
thing  in  recent  decades  in  Germany  on  such  anni- 
versaries, and  are  offered  as  tributes  by  the  pupils 
of  prominent  men  on  such  occasions,  are  often  the 
depositories  of  some  excellent  scholarship.  This 
is  true  also  of  ''Aus  Schrift  und  Oeschichte,''  as 
this  series  is  termed.  It  opens  with  its  best  es- 
say, that  of  Professor  A.  Schlatter,  on  the  break 
between  Jesus  and  the  Jews,  and  contains  a 
keen  analysis  of  the  antitheses  between  the  two 
based  on  John  5  and  6.  Riggenbach  discusses 
the  vexed  question  as  to  the  places  where  Christ 
appeared  after  the  resurrection,  taking  issue 
both  with  Harnack,  who,  on  the  basis  of  Mark, 
accepts  such  only  in  Galilee,  and  with  Loofs, 
who  accepts  those  only  in  Jerusalem,  by  show- 
ing that  Christ  appeared  both  in  Jerusalem  and 


in  (ialilee.  lie  denies  that  John  21:  1  sqq.,  iS 
a  parallel  to  Luke  5 :  1  sqq.,  and  that  the  first 
of  these  two  passages  describes  the  appearance 
mcntionod  in  1  Cor.  15:  0.  Another  essay,  by 
Hadorn,  discusses  the  purpose  of  the  Acts,  which 
he  describes  as  Christological,  but  largely  on  the 
ground  that  the  third  Gospel  and  Acts  have  the 
same  author  and  the  same  object.  Wendt  had 
lately  described  the  purpose  of  the  Acts  as  "  an 
historical  ascetic  presentation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Gospel  spread,  in  accordance  with  the 
program  laid  down  in  1 :  8."  This,  however, 
the  writer  of  the  essay  claims  does  not  do  full 
justice  to  the  book  in  question.  He  says  that 
Acts  2  :  sqq.,  does  not  mean  that  the  Apostles 
spoke  in  different  tongues,  but  simply  that  the 
Apostles  spoke  Greek,  but  fails  to  explain  how 
this  agrees  with  the  "  in  his  own  language."  The 
authenticity  of  the  pastoral  Epistles  is  discussed 
by  Riiegg,  who  defends  them  on  seemingly  new 
grounds,  largely  on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of 
the  personalities  and  individualities  mentioned  in 
these  letters.  Biblical  theology  is  represented 
by  a  special  investigation  in  reference  to  the 
ideas  of  "  grace,"  by  Pastor  W.  Schlatter,  while 
the  Old  Testament — which  is  the  special  depart- 
ment of  Orelli  himself — is  represented  by  two 
essays  on  Isaiah,  one,  by  Bohmer,  on  the  funda- 
mental gospel  thoughts  of  the  prophet ;  and  a 
second,  by  Kuhn,  on  chapters  24-27 ;  and  by  a 
discussion  of  the  theology  of  the  Book  of  Job  by 
Linder.  The  trend  and  tendency  of  the  whole 
collection  of  essays  is  conservative,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  similar  Cremer  collection,  published 
about  a  year  ago  in  honor  of  the  Greifswalder 
New  Testament  specialist. 

. . .  .The  last  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  German 
Palestine  Society,  V^ol.  XXI,  No.  2,  is  an  excep- 
tionally large  and  rich  number,  although  it  con- 
tains only  two  articles.  The  one  is  by  Dr.  Blanck- 
enborn,  of  Erlangen,  on  the  natural  causes  that 
destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  This  article 
is  one  in  a  running  debate  between  the  writer 
and  Professor  Diener,  of  Vienna,  both  acknowl- 
edged authorities  in  the  geology  of  Syria.  Both 
agree  that  an  earthquake  was  the  underlying 
agency,  but  disagree  as  to  its  kind  and  its  man- 
ner of  operation.  The  other  article  is  by  Dr. 
R.  Rohricht,  and  reproduces  from  manuscripts 
in  English  libraries  the  chief  researches  and 
ten  plates  of  maps  of  Palestine,  the  work  of  the 
Venetian  geographer,  Marino  Sanudo  Sen.  The 
entire  article  is  new  material  for  study,  and  is 
one  of  a  long  series  of  original  contributions  to 
the  historical  study  of  the  Holy  Land,  which 
this  excellent  journal  has  been  publishing  in  re- 
cent years. 


FINANCIAL. 


No  Revival  of  Bimetallism. 

We  have  been  making:  history  so  fast  in 
this  country  since  the  days  when  the  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  Bryauite  ratio  of  sixteen 
to  one  was  the  leading  subject  of  political 
discussion  that  the  letter  of  Secretary  Hay 
and  the  comments  of  Lord  Aldenham  upon 
it,  as  published  last  week  in  a  British  blue 
book,  have  a  tiaA'or  of  antiquity  and  seem  to 
relate  to  something  almost  as  remote  as  the 
Mexican  war.  Lord  Aldenham  is  a  Director 
of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  head  of  the 
Bimetallic  League.  It  appears  that  just  be- 
fore C^olonel  Hay  retired  from  the  office  of 
Ambassador  at  Loudon,  Lord  Aldenham 
talked  with  him  about  the  possibility  of 
reaching  an  agreement  as  to  a  ratio  for  the 
coinage  of  silver,  and  asked  for  a  communi- 
cation from  him  on  this  subject  after  he 
should  have  become  Secretary  of  State.  Sec- 
retary Hay  waited  until  after  the  Congres- 
sional elections,  and  then  wrote  as  follows: 

"  The  Washington  Cabinet  does  not  consider 
it  expedient  for  the  United  States  to  reopen  the 
bimetallic  question  at  present,  in  view  of  the 
character  of  the  British  Ministry's  reply  to  the 
Bimetallic  Commission  in  1897." 

Secretary  Hay  is  a  diplomat,  and  this  letter, 
as  w^ell  as  Lord  Aldenham's  reports  of  con- 
versations with  him,  affords  evidence  of  his 
skill  in  diplomac3\  The  reason  given  in  the 
letter— the  reply  of  the  British  Ministry  in 
1897— is  a  good  one  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  in 
presenting  it  the  Secretary  did  not  say  that 
it  \vas  the  only  reason  or  that  there  was  no 
other  reason  of  equal  or  even  greater 
weight.  And  when  Lord  Aldenham  asserts 
that  the  Secretary  Mobile  in  London  seemed 
"  favorably  disposed  to  a  ratio  of  22  to  1," 
and  expresses  the  opinion  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  "  disposed  to  adopt  "  this  ratio,  we 
may  fairly  assume  that  his  enthusiastic  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  bimetallism  led  him 
to  give  to  the  language  of  diplomatic  curtesy 
a  meaning  which  it  was  not  intended  to 
convey,  or  that  he  has  procured  misinforma- 
tion from  some  other  source.  It  mny  safely 
be  said  that  our  Government  is  not  disposed 


to  adopt  a  coinage  ratio  of  22  to  1,  independ- 
ently or  in  any  agreement  with  Great  Brit- 
ain for  the  reopening  of  the  Indian  mints. 
Nor  is  there  the  slightest  ground  for  Lord 
Aldenham's  opinion  that  "  the  American 
Government  in  the  future  may  take  the  bit 
in  its  teeth  and  re-enact  the  old  ratio."  A 
Director  of  the  Bank  of  England  who  can 
now  entertain  such  an  opinion  has  not  an 
acquaintance  with  mundane  affairs  suffi- 
cient to  qualify  him  for  holding  office  in  an^^ 
financial  institution. 

The  great  reason  why  our  Government 
"  does  not  consider  it  expedient  to  reopen 
the  bimetallic  question  at  the  present  time," 
a  reason  which  was  plainly  to  be  seen  after 
the  Congressional  elections  which  preceded 
the  Secretary's  reply  to  Lord  Aldenham,  is 
the  growth  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  single  gold  standard  in  States  which  the 
silverites  controlled  three  years  ago.  This 
change  has  been  due  to  several  causes,  the 
most  potent  of  which  were  great  crops  and 
prosperity  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the 
West,  the  refutation  of  silverite  theories  by 
what  has  taken  place  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  output  of  gold.  The  Director 
of  the  Mint  has  made  a  calculation  which 
shows  that  in  all  probability  the  world's  out- 
put of  gold  alone  in  the  year  1900  will  be  as 
great  as  the  output  of  both  gold  and  silver 
was  in  1890,  Some  supporters  of  the  gold 
standard  who  thought  three  years  ago  that 
an  international  agreement  for  the  coinage 
of  silver  was  needed,  do  not  hold  this  opin- 
ion now,  because  the  situation  has  been 
changed  by  this  increase  of  the  supply  of 
gold.  Because  the  Republican  party  bound 
itself,  in  the  platform  of  1896,  to  promote  an 
international  agreement,  the  present  Gov- 
ernment will  not  refuse  to  take  part  in  a 
conference  whenever  Eurjopean  Powers  shall 
take  the  initiative  in  a  movement  for  one, 
but  it  has  kept  its  pledge  in  the  creation 
and  the  negotiations  of  the  Wolcott  Commis- 
sion, and  may  now  be  permitted  to  refrain 
from  further  effort.    And  because  of  the  im^ 
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provod  situation  in  this  country,  no  further 
doalinjrs  with  biniotallists  are  required  by 
considerations  of  political  expediency-  The 
unfortunate  Democratic  party,  saddled  with 
a  perpetual  candidate  whose  cry  must  be 
*'  sixteen  to  one,"  will  adopt  again  its  old 
currency  platform,  which  no  longer  is  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  in  several  States  which 
M(((»pted  it  in  1896,  and  the  Republican 
l)<'irty,  encouraged  by  the  change  of  senti- 
ment in  those  States,  will  lay  aside  bimetal- 
lism and  both  affirm  and  protect  the  gold 
standard  by  new  legislation. 


Financial  Items. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Chicago, 
Peoria  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company  of 
Illinois  has  been  undertaken  by  a  committee 
w^hose  chairman  is  Thomas  Carmichael, 
with  Charles  F.  Dean  and  Edward  H.  Ladd, 
Jr.,  as  other  members  of  the  Reorganization 
Committee.  The  new  plan  of  reorganization 
provides  that  "  the  railroad,  equipment  and 
property  of  the  St.  Louis,  Chicago  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  Company  of  Illinois  shall  be  ac- 
quired .  .  .  and  united  with  the  railroad 
of  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  Railroad 
Company  of  Illinois  into  a  single  system  and 
ownership  under  the  name  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  Peoria  Railway  Company,  thus  establish- 
ing a  through  line  between  St.  Louis  and 
Peoria."  The  holders  of  the  first  mortgage 
gold  bonds,  second  mortgage  income  bonds, 
preferred  stock  and  common  stock  of  the 
above  named  railway  are  requested  to  be- 
come parties  to  the  new  plan  by  depositing 
their  securities  with  the  Atlantic  Trust  Com- 
pany on  or  before  May  8th,  1899. 

. . . . "  The  sharp  reaction  in  speculation  a 
weelv  ago  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  the 
producing  capacity  of  furnaces  and  mills," 
says  Dim's  Review,  "  and  has  been  in  part 
recovered,  while  the  disturbance  in  business 
caused  by  the  formation  of  great  combina- 
tions has  in  a  large  measure  ceased."  Con- 
ditions in  the  money  market  are  safe  and 
wholesome.  Payments  through  the  chief 
clearing  houses  have  been  80  per  cent,  larger 
than  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1892,  and 
103  per  cent,  larger  than  a  year  ago. 
Transactions  in  New  York  City  far  ex- 
ceed those  of  any  previous  week.    All  over 


the  country  there  seems  to  be  continued 
expansion  in  general  business.  The  raising 
of  wages  did  not  take  place  in  some  indus- 
tries because  of  continued  strikes.  Woolen 
mills  are  buying  more  wool.  Foreign  goods 
continue  to  come  in  in  great  amounts.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  heavy  sugar  movement, 
and  partly  due  to  the  unprecedented  Imports 
of  raw  material.  The  failures  for  the  week 
in  the  United  States  were  188;  last  year,  254. 
....The  United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust 
Company  offers,  at  101,  $1,000,000  of  its  4 
per  cent,  first  mortgage  trust  gold  bonds. 
Series  J,  due  May  1,  1919,  redeemable  May 
1,  1904,  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  trustee.  These  bonds  are  the  direct 
obligation  of  the  company  and  are  secured 
by  deposit  with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York  as  trustee  of  $1,011,550 
of  first  mortgages  on  improved  income-pro- 
ducing real  estate  in  selected  cities  of  the 
United  States,  the  properties  covered  being 
appraised  at  $2,378,302,  and  showing,  after 
deduction  of  fire  insurance  and  taxes  and  all 
other  expenses,  a  net  income  of  $130,016, 
Avhile  the  interest  on  the  bonds  amounts  to 
only  $40,000.  The  United  States  Mortgage 
&  Trust  Company,  having  in  addition  to  its 
trust  and  banking  powers  authority  by  its 
charter  to  loan  money  on  bonds  and  mort- 
gage and  issue  its  owm  bond  against  such 
security,  has  previously  issued  $7,000,000  of 
these  bonds,  Series  C  to  Series  I,  inclusive, 
which  have  been  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Subscriptions  for  the 
above  bonds,  Series  J,  will  be  received  at  the 
office  of  the  company.  Lists  will  be  open  on 
Thursday,  April  27,  at  10  a.m.,  and  close  at 
3  p.m.  on  the  same  day. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 

during  the  past  week  were : 

BANKS. 

New  York  N.  B.  A  247^ 
N.  Y.  National  Ex- 
change  — iiox 

North  America SOO 


Broadway 241 

Commerce 224 

Continental 135 

Corn  Exchange 355 

Hanover 675 

Market  and  Fulton.. 240 
Merchants' 169 


Phenix 114 

Seventh 140 

Shoe  and  Leather.  .10b}{ 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Atlantic 219  I  Title  Guarantee  and 

Guaranty 650       Trust 335 

Real  Estate 300   Union 1387 


INSURANCE. 


Coercion   Still. 

There  is  trouble  in  Arkansas,  the  recently 
enacted  anti-trust  law  broadly  forbidding 
any  combinations— and  any  form  of  mutual 
agreement  for  uniformity  is  a  combination — 
to  fix  insurance  premiums  against  fire,  light- 
ning or  storm.  The  law  does  not  mention  lo- 
cality, but  the  Alabama  law— broader,  altho 
as  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  fully  en- 
force it— forbids  membership  in  any  tariff  as- 
sociation "  in  or  out  of  this  State,"  and  the 
law  interpreter  of  Arkansas,  not  to  be  be- 
hind, has  rendered  an  opinion  that  the  Ar- 
kansas law  really  means  the  same.  In  Ken- 
tucky a  large  number  of  indictments  have 
been  found  and  fully  a  hundred  companies 
have  been  tried  and  fined,  and  one  county 
judge  has  told  a  grand  jury  that  he  hopes 
and  believes  that  the  next  Legislature  will 
make  those  acts  a  felony,  "  in  order  that  the 
doors  of  the  penitentiary  may  be  opened  to 
receive  the  men  who  are  guilty  of  these  com- 
binations." In  New  Hampshire  the  follow- 
ing has  been  enacted: 

"  Section  11.  Any  person  or  persons  who  feel 
aggrieved  by  any  rates  charged  by  any  fire  insur- 
ance company  doing  business  in  the  State  may 
complain  to  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  who 
shall  hear  the  parties,  and  if  it  appear  to  him 
that  the  rates  charged  are  excessive  he  shall  fix 
a  reasonable  rate,  and  the  rate  so  fixed  shall  be 
binding  upon  all  such  companies  doing  business 
in  the  State.  If  any  such  insurance  company 
refuses  to  insure  property  at  the  rates  fixed  by 
the  Insurance  Commissioner  it  shall  be  fined 
$200  for  each  oiTense." 

This  one-section  law  contains  the  usual  in- 
deftniteness.  According  to  the  first  sentence, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  complainant  shall 
own  any  property  insured  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, or  insured  anywhere  else,  or  insurable 
anywhere,  or  even  existent  anywhere.  Any 
**  hobo  "  strolling  through  Concord,  or  riding 
on  the  truck  of  a  freight  train,  may  stop  long 
enough  to  lodge  a  complaint  with  the  good 
genius  who  sits  up  aloft  and  keeps  the  des- 
tinies of  insurance  from  getting  off  the 
track;  nay,  any  person,  anywhere,  may  "  feel 


aggrieved,"  be  he  octopus  or  hobo,  American 
or  Filipino,  for  it  is  necessary  only  that  he  be 
a  "  person  or  persons."    When  the  complain- 
ant has  been  heard  and  has  been  adjudged 
aggrieved  by  "  the  rates  "—it  is  not  specified 
that  any  particular  rate  shall  be  mentioned— 
the  Commissioner  "  shall "  fix  a  reasonable 
rate,  which  shall  be  forthwith  binding  on  all 
companies  doing  business  in  the  State.      A 
like  iudefiniteness  pervades  the    other    sen- 
tence.   The  companies  must  not  reject  this 
rate,  but  on  what  property?    On  the  particu- 
lar piece  of  the  complainant  (if  he  has  any), 
or  on  all  of  his  property,  or  on  any  of  the 
same  kind  of  property  (for  instance,  farm 
dwellings)  in  the  State,  or  how?    Then  there 
is  a  $200  fine  on  any  company  which  "  re- 
fuses to  insure  property  "  at  the  fixed  rate. 
But  if  the  company  declines  the  risk  out- 
right, is  it  to  be  fined?    And  is  the  applicant 
to  determine  his  own  amount,  or  may  the 
company  escape  by   offering  a  nominal    fig- 
ure?   And  is  the  fine  continuous— say  $200  a 
day,  or  as  many  times  as  the  company  "  re- 
fuses"? 

It  is  difficult  to  treat  such  attempts  seri- 
ously, and  yet  that  seems  necessary.  It  is 
assumed  that  an  interchange  of  experience 
between  underwriters  necessarily  leads  to 
higher  rates.  This  is  incorrect;  it  may  and 
should  lead  to  a  better  knowledge  of  what 
are  necessary  rates  under  existing  conditions 
—perhaps  higher  on  some  lines,  perhaps 
lower  on  others- -and  to  gradual  betterment 
in  those  conditions.  It  is  also  assumed  that 
underwriters  can  be  coerced,  and  this  is  the 
most  serious  error.  That  A.  and  B.  can  have 
a  third  party,  C,  intervene  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  A.,  and  always  against  B.,  and 
finally  fix  prices,  and  still  that  B.,  in  an  open 
field,  has  no  escape,  is  the  most  amazing 
error  of  all. 

It  might  be  premature  to  discuss  the  diffi- 
culties in  enforcement  of  such  laws— more 
drastic  and  interfering,  be  it  observed,  than 
any  which  have  yet  been  aimed  at  carrying 
corporations.  For  there  is  room  to  suspect 
that  the  legislators  who  enact  such  laws  are 

mi 
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working  for  campaign  effect  and  do  not  ex- 
pect any  serious  attempt  to  enforce  them. 
Still,  this  supposition  does  not  deprive  the 
subject  of  seriousness.  At  least  fifteen  States 
now  have  anti-compact  laws. 


Does  Insurance  Profit  by  Fires  ? 

We  find  a  floating  item  which  represents 
an  agent  in  the  fire  insurance  business  as 
saying  that  a  tremendous  fire  Avould  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  business  of  underwriting 
at  present,  and  that  "a  $25,000,000  loss 
would  save  more  than  that  amount  of  sur- 
plus." It  is  not  unlikely  that  such  a  remark 
was  made,  for  it  is  just  what  a  man  who 
looked  no  further  than  an  increased  demand 
for  the  commodity  he  sells  would  be  liable 
to  make.  Superficially,  a  great  destruction 
of  property,  by  producing  a  general  alarm 
and  by  the  necessity  of  replacing  a  lot  of 
outstanding  risks  in  companies  which  have 
gone  under,  may  be  at  least  a  temporary 
blessing  to  the  agency  side  of  underwriting. 
This  actually  happened  in  1871  and  1872. 
The  great  companies  of  Hartford  and  else- 
where rose  to  the  situation;  their  stockhold- 
ers went  down  into  their  pockets,  and  there 
came  in  a  rush  of  new  premiums,  at  rates 
which  were  for  a  little  while  higher.  This  is 
what  the  agent  quoted  longs  for— a  stirring 
catastroplie  which  shall  bring  a  volume  of 
premium  income  and  a  rise  in  rates;  perhaps, 
also,  since  nobody  can  fail  to  see  that  such 
a  catastrophe  would  deplete  surplus,  he 
thinks  that  it  would  restore  more  than  it 
would  take,  and  that,  as  an  alternative  to 
depletion  of  surplus  by  unprofitable  rates, 
the  earthquake  stroke  which  clears  a  way 
for  rebuilding  is  preferable. 

There  is  some  truth  in  this,  and  yet— altho 
it  is  not  profitable  now  to  go  into  the  discus- 
sion-it is  not  clear  whether  the  great  com- 
panies were  really  advantaged  by  the 
calamities  at  Chicago  and  Boston,  nor  is  it 
clear  that  the  troubles  fi-om  1873  on  were  not 
in  fact  a  part  of  the  cost.  There  have  been 
so-called  economists — of  the  school  who 
would  have  had  the  ocean  fire,  instead  of 
water,  in  order  that  no  products  of  foreign 
labor  should  ever  reach  this  country— who 
held  that  when  a  man  has  decanted  and 
drunk  a  bottle  of  beer  he  should  smash  the 


bottle,  thereby  blessing  another  man  by  giv- 
ing liim  opportunity  to  make  a  new  one. 
Such  reasoning  is  unworthy  of  a  reasonable 
name.  By  it,  broken  windows  are  a  boon  to 
society,  giving  employment  to  glaziers;  a  Are 
creates  a  demand  for  labor;  we  die,  in  course 
of  nature,  that  the  young  may  have  room, 
and  so  on.  All  this  is  logic  turned  on  Its 
head.  The  welfare  of  society  is  not  that  the 
glazier  and  glass-worker  be  called  on  to  re- 
place broken  windows,  but  to  add  new  ones 
to  the  general  stock.  The  law  of  change 
and  conversion  is  constant,  but  all  wasteful 
consumption — i.  e.,  what  may  be  called  con- 
sumption not  contributory  to  increase — is 
loss  and  retardation.  The  interest  of  insur- 
ance lies  in  prevention,  not  in  increase  of  fire 
loss.  Toward  realization  and  material  ex- 
pression of  this  truth  all  reform  on  the  sub- 
ject tends. 


Insurance    Items. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Northwestern 
Life  Assurance  Co.  of  Chicago  has  retired 
from  Ohio. 

. . .  .The  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Insur- 
ance Department  has  restored  the  license  of 
the  Traders'  Insurance  Company  of  Chicago 
to  do  business  in  Ohio,  and  the  new  certifi- 
cate dales  from  April  loth. 

....  The  Commercial  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of 
Baltimore  was  recently  incorporated  and  the 
officers  elected  are:  Everett  J.  McDowell, 
President;  William  Fuller,  Vice-President; 
Charles  C.  Heath,  Secretary,  and  John  D. 
Blades,  General  Manager. 

....The  Government  of  Germany  has  ap- 
pointed Councillor  von  Knebel  Doberitz,  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  Baron  Mar- 
shall von  Bieberstein  commissioners  to  pro- 
ceed to  America  and  investigate  the  methods 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
and  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Both  the  commissioners  are  on  the  point  of 
starting.  It  is  understood  that  both  the  New 
York  Life  and  the  Mutual  Life  desire  to  have 
an  examination  made  by  the  German  com- 
missioners in  regard  to  the  methods  of  life 
insurance  in  this  country,  for  it  is  believed 
it  will  prove  beneficial  to  our  own  com- 
panies. 


Pebbles — Puzzles 


III 


Pebbles. 

JIaleigh  !  Kaleigh  I     Hur-Raleigh  ! 

Bill:  "  How  about  that  Sound  steamer?  " 

Jill:  "  I  guess  she's  all  right.  There's  a  ru- 
mor ashore  that  she's  afloat."  Bill:  "That's 
good.'  I  heard  there  was  a  rumor  afloat  that 
she  was  ashore." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

....Spring,  Spring,  beautiful  Spring, 

With  its  raiu  and  hail  and  snow ; 
O  what  bliss  to  lie  on  the  grass, 
With  the  mercury  (J  below. 

— Princeton  Tiger. 

....Returned  Naval  Hero:  "The  next  thing 
I  remember  was  the  order,  given  by  the  Admiral 
himself,  to  flood  the  magazines."  Listener: 
**  Yes,  and  every  one  of  you,  from  the  Admiral 
down,  is  still  engaged  in  carrying  it  out." — Ex- 
change. 

...."My  wife,"  said  the  tall,  lantern  jawed 
man,  "  is  as  womanly  a  woman  as  you  could 
And,  but  she  can  hammer  nails  like  lightning." 
"  Wonderful !  "  sang  the  chorus.  "  Lightning," 
the  tall,  lantern  jawed  man  continued,  "  seldom 
strikes  twice  in  the  same  place." — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

.  ..  ."  Father,"  said  the  boy  with  big,  serious 
eyes,  "  I  want  to  ask  you  something."  "  What 
is  it,  my  son?"  asked  the  old  gentleman,  clos- 
ing his  book  and  looking  wise.  "  If  a  monkey 
wore  shoes  on  his  hind  feet  would  they  be  mit- 
tens?"— Washington  Star. 

By  VmxY.—Aunt  Ethel:  '' Well,  Bea- 
trice, were  you  very  brave  at  the  dentist's?" 
Beatrice:  "  Yes,  Auntie,  I  was."  ''Aunt  Ethel: 
"  Then  there's  the  half  crown  I  promised  you. 
And  now  tell  me  what  he  did  to  you."  Beatrice: 
"  He  pulled  out  two  of  Willie's  teeth !  " — Punch. 

...."As  I  understand  it,"  said  the  heathen, 
"you  propose  to  civilize  me?"  "Exactly  so." 
"  You  mean  to  get  me  out  of  habits  of  idleness 
and  teach  me  to  work?"  "That  is  the  idea." 
"  And  then  lead  me  to  simplify  my  methods  and 
invent  things  to  make  my  work  lighter?" 
"  Yes."  "  And  next  I  will  become  ambitious 
to  get  rich,  so  that  I  won't  have  to  work  at 
all."  "Naturally."  "Well,  what's  the  use  of 
taking  such  a  roundabout  way  of  getting  just 
where  I  started?  I  don't  have  to  work  now." — 
Washington  Star. 

. . . ."  Before  I  give  a  definite  answer  to  your 
proposition  of  marriage,  Mr.  Ticklowell,"  the 
Boston  maiden  said,  in  calm,  even  tones,  "  I 
must  know  what  your  convictions  are  in  refer- 
ence to  our  duty  toward  the  English  sparrow." 
"  Miss  Howjames,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  my 
position  as  regards  that  persecuted  but  inter- 
esting bii-d  is  identical  with  that  of  Thoreau." 
Rather  than  confess  that  she  could  not  at  the 
moment  remember  anything  Thoreau  had  ever 
written  concerning  the  English  sparrow  prob- 
lem, the  proud  Boston  maiden  slowly  yielded. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

....A  driveling  idiot  went  out  from  his  air 
the  other  day  and  finally  reached  the  Electric 
Review  office,  where  he  discovered  a  victim. 
"  Why,"  said  the  idiot,  "  is  a  man  who  has  seen 
Niagara  Falls  and  a  man  who  has  not  seen 
Niagara  Falls  like  a  ham  sandwich?"  "  Giv- 
itup,"  said  the  victim,  suspiciously.  "  It's 
easy,"  said  the  idiot.  "  Givitup,"  repeated  the 
victim,  firmly.  "  Why,"  replied  the  idiot,  "  one 
has  seen  the  mist  and  the  other  has  missed  the 
scene.  Ha,  ha!  Catch  it?"  "Of  course  I 
do,  you  fool,"  answered  the  victim  ;  "  but  what's 
the  sandwich  to  do  with  it?"  "That's  where 
you  bite,"  said  the  idiot,  as  he  made  a  dive  for 
the  door. — Exchange. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  .Toel  Harford,"  by  James 
Otis. 

CENTRAL  ACROSTIC. 

All  of  the  words  described  contain  the  same 
number  of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and 
placed  one  below  another,  in  the  order  here 
given,  the  central  letters,  reading  downward, 
will  spell  the  name  of  "  the  aspiring  youth  who 
fired  the  Ephesian  dome." 

Reading  across:  1,  Wealthiest;  2,  scatters;  3, 
a  royal  House  of  France,  Spain  and  Naples ;  4, 
heat ;  5,  to  take  for  granted  ;  G,  a  mythological 
deity  ;  7,  a  coranto ;  8,  an  advocate  ;  9,  a  rela- 
tive;  10,  to  melt;  11,  a  sticky  substance. 

S.  H.   MOORE. 
A    DIAMOND    OF    SQUARES. 


.    1     .     . 


4     . 


5    . 


.    .  6 


I.  1,  Striking  effect ;  2,  conclusion  ;  3,  to  dis- 
engage ;  4,  any  article  of  property  belonging  to 
a  person  or  an  estate ;  5,  part  of  a  saw. 

II.  1,  To  slide ;  2,  one  who  lubricates ;  3,  a  fa- 
mous heroine  of  fiction  ;  4,  denominations ;  5,  a 
lock  of  hair. 

HI.  1,  Dispatch ;  2,  to  permit ;  3,  an  incline ; 
4,  one  who  drinks  to  excess ;  5,  riitchers. 

IV.  1,  By  itself;  2,  one  who  cuts  away  an 
outer  layer ;  3,  any  sphere  of  action ;  4,  to  begin 
again  ;  5,  a  boulter. 

V.  1,  A  weapon  ;  2,  foreign ;  3,  a  small  horse ; 
4,  an  officer ;  5.  to  go  in. 

VI.  1,  One  who  rescues ;  2,  the  positive  pole 
of  an  electric  battery;  3,  a  river  of  Russia;  4, 
bordered ;  5,  the  surname  of  a  popular  novelist. 

VIT.  1,  A  shelter  in  which  one  may  rest;  2, 
a  kind  of  willow ;  3,  a  goddess ;  4,  a  class  more 
extensive  than  a  species ;  5,  to  expunge, 

VIII.  1,  One  who  estimates ;  2,  overhead ;  3, 
the  weight  of  twelve  grains ;  4,  to  oust ;  5,  tears. 

IX.  1,  Impetuous ;  2,  in  a  state  of  action  ;  3, 
sarcastic  jests;  4,  incident;  5,  musical  charac- 
ters. JOHN  A.  INGHAM. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  APRIL  6th. 
Charade. — Wordsworth. 

Numerical  Enigma. 

Spring  averts  the  sunshine  of  her  eyes 

Lest  some  vain  cowslip  should  untimely  start. 

Anagram. — Charles  Egbert  Craddock. 

A  FAMILY  OF  "  Sons." — 1,  Mason  ;  2,  parson  ; 
3  person;  4,  garrison;  5,  unison:  6,  venison:?, 
orison  :  S,  comparison  :  9,  arson  ;  10,  benison  :  11, 
treason ;  12.  reason ;  13.  Jason :  14,  Hobson :  15, 
Sampson  ;  IG,  Edison  :  17,  Jefferson  and  Harrison  ; 
18,  Dawson  ;  19,  damson. 
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Personals. 

Sir  Monier  Monier-Williams,  tlio  emi- 
nent Sanscrit  scholar  and  founder  of  the  Indian 
Institute  at  Oxford  University,  died  on  the  11th 
inst.,  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  had  been  pro- 
fessor of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford  since  18G0,  and 
was  the  author  of  many  publications  relating 
to  the  history  and  religions  of  India. 

.  . .  .Kang  Yu  Wei,  the  Chinese  reformer  who 
with  much  difficulty  escaped  the  vengeance  of 
the  Empress  Dowager  a  few  months  ago,  landed 
at  Vancouver  last  week,  and  is  on  his  way  to 
Europe,  still  followed,  he  thinks,  by  assassins  in 
the  pay  of  the  Empress.  He  was  formerly  In- 
perial  Commissioner  of  the  Official  Gazette  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

....Eli  Thayer,  who  died  in  Worcester  last 
week  at  the  age  of  eighty,  was,  in  the  years 
1854-56,  the  organizer  throughout  the  North  of 
that  memorable  emigration  movement  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  make  Kansas  a  free  State. 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress  for  two  terms, 
and  as  a  delegate  in  the  Republican  conven- 
tion of  1860  he  exerted  his  influence  for  the 
nomination  of  Lincoln. 

It  is  related  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Berry 

that  when  he  was  a  lad  he  suffered  from  a  slight 
impediment  in  his  speech,  and  that  to  overcome 
it,  following  an  illustrious  ancient  example,  he 
paced  the  seashore  for  hours  at  a  time  and  weeks 
in  succession,  shouting  to  the  waves  with  a  cork 
placed  between  his  teeth.  Thus  he  obtained  per- 
fect control  over  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and 
the  vocal  chords,  and  thereafter  was  able  to 
make  himself  heard  distinctly  in  the  largest  pub- 
lic meetings. 

....The  new  Republican  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, Monroe  L.  Hay  ward,  is  a  lawyer  58 
years  old,  who  was  born  in  New  York  and  who 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  22d  Regi- 
ment of  that  State.  He  afterward  studied  law 
in  Wisconsin,  and  began  practice  in  Nebraska 
City  in  1867.  One  of  his  sons  is  a  surgeon  in 
the  army  and  another  was  a  captain  in  a  Ne- 
braska regiment  during  the  recent  war.  Sena- 
tor Hay  ward  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  last  fall. 

....  After  seventeen  years  of  arduous  and 
highly  successful  service,  and  for  the  sole  reason 
that  he  needs  rest  in  order  that  his  health  may 
be  preserved,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Cameron 
Mackenzie  has  resigned  the  head  mastership  of 
the  Lawrenceville  School.  The  trustees  regret- 
fully accept  his  resignation  in  resolutions  which 
express  their  deep  appreciation  of  the  great  and 
enduring   value   of   his   work,   and   direct   that 


$10,000  be  paid  to  him  as  additional  compensa- 
tion for  his  services.  They  also  ask  him  to  per- 
mit them  to  place  his  portrait  in  the  Memorial 
Hall  of  the  school. 

....Mr.  Bellamy  Storer,  now  Minister  to 
Belgium,  who  will  be  appointed  Minister  to 
Spain,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1867  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  two  years  later  in  his  native 
city,  Cincinnati.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Fifty- 
second  and  Fifty-third  Congresses,  and  served 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  He  has  a 
large  fortune,  and  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Storer  is 
a  Catholic  may  assist  him  in  surmounting  some 
of  the  obstacles  which  tend  to  make  the  mission 
a  diflScult  one  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  a  war  in  which  Spain  was  deprived  of  so 
much  territory  by  the  nation  which  he  will  rep- 
resent at  Madrid. 

....The  vacancy  in  the  Venezuelan  arbitra- 
tion tribunal  caused  by  the  recent  death  of 
Baron  Herschell  in  Washington,  has  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Rus- 
sell, and  both  of  England's  representatives  in 
the  tribunal  now  are  Irishmen.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  (Baron  Russell  of  Killowen),  in  an 
address  at  a  recent  meeting  in  support  of  the 
approaching  peace  conference,  commended  the 
Czar's  suggestion  that  in  quarrels  between  na- 
tions the  methods  used  by  duellists  should  be 
adopted ;  that  is,  that  each  of  the  two  nations 
before  going  to  war  should  select  another  power 
as  a  second  and  that  the  two  seconds  should  try 
to  bring  about  an  agreement.  It  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  a  majority  of  those  present  at  the 
meeting  desired  that,  if  occasion  should  arise. 
Great  Britain's  second  should  be  the  United 
States. 

. . .  .Warren  F.  Leland,  landlord  of  the  Wind- 
sor Hotel,  survived  for  only  three  weeks  the  loss 
of  his  wife  and  daughter  in  the  fire  which  de- 
stroyed that  noted  house  and  so  many  of  its 
guests.  While  still  suffering  from  the  shock  of 
his  bereavement,  he  was  attacked  by  appendi- 
citis. An  operation  was  performed,  and  he  died 
three  days  later.  Mr.  Leland  came  of  a  family 
prominent  for  three  generations  in  the  manage- 
ment of  American  hotels.  Two  of  his  uncles, 
for  many  years,  beginning  in  1852,  were  pro- 
prietors of  the  Metropolitan,  in  New  York.  He 
himself  had  become  widely  known  as  proprietor 
of  the  Delavan  at  Albany,  the  Leland  in  Chi- 
cago, the  Ocean  at  Newport,  and  other  hotels. 
Fire  pursued  him.  The  Delavan  and  the  Ocean 
were  burned,  and  at  last  in  the  Windsor  he  lost 
his  wife  and  daughter  and  was  himself  so  af- 
fected that  he  quickly  became  the  prey  of  fatal 
disease. 
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The  Mazet  Committee  in  New 
The    Mazet     york     has     taken     testimony 

Committee.        i       •       ^,    ^  ^     , 

showmg  that  Croker  receives 

one-half  of  the  commissions  collected  by  his 
friend,  Andrew  Freedman,  the  resident  di- 
rector of  a  Maryland  bonding  company,  on 
the  company's  business,  which  consists  in 
giving-  bonds  for  public  officers  and  contrac- 
tors. This  company  has  cut  down  the  busi- 
ness of  the  similar  company  in  which  Sen- 
ator Piatt's  son  is  a  prominent  officer.  It  is 
shown  that  while  the  business  of  the  Croker- 
i'  reedman  company  rose  from  less  than 
$200,000  in  1897  to  $5,390,000  in  1898,  that 
of  the  Piatt  company  fell  from  $4,340,000  in 
1897  to  $2,068,000  in  the  following  year.  The 
Piatt  company  still  has  a  majority  of  the 
bonds  for  saloon-keepers  and  others  in  the 
State  outside  of  the  city,  but  nearly  all  the 
city  business  comes  to  the  Croker  company. 
Croker  and  other  witnesses  repeatedly  re- 
minded the  committee  last  week  that  the 
methods  of  the  Republican  State  boss  were 
like  those  of  the  Democratic  city  boss,  but 
the  committee  by  a  strict  party  vote  rejected 
a  resolution  for  the  examination  of  Senator 
Piatt,  his  son,  Mr.  Quigg,  and  other  Repub- 
licans. It  was  said  by  Abraham  Gruber,  the 
law  partner  of  ex-Governor  Black,  that  Mr. 
Black  might  act  as  counsel  for  a  Democratic 
municipal  committee  if  one  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  Senator  Piatt  and  his  as- 
sociates. The  greater  part  of  the  testimony 
recently  taken  has  been  cumulative  with  re 
spect  to  the  methods  of  Croker  and  his  boss 
government.  It  appears  from  Groker's  own 
statements  and  those  of  his  associates  that 
he  has  been,  as  he  said,  "  working  for  his 
pocket  all  the  time."  A  gas  company  in 
Flushing,  which  desired  a  contract  from  the 
city,  placed  one-fifth  of  its  stock  in  Freed- 


man's  hands  for  the  benefit  of  Croker  and 
himself,  according  to  the  story  told  by  one 
of  the  directors.  The  deputy  who  assessed 
Croker's  house  for  taxation  made  the  figures 
too  high.  They  were  reduced  and  he  has  lost  his 
place.  A  whisky  company  employed  friends 
of  the  Tammany  Police  Commissioners  to 
sell  its  whisky  in  places  where  the  favor  of 
the  Commissioners  is  valuable.  One  witness 
who  has  kept  a  disreputable  saloon  testified 
that  Police  Captain  Price  required  him  to 
pay  $150  per  month  and  half  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  robberies  in  his  place.  The  tes- 
timony of  an  architect  pointed  to  methods 
resembling  blackmail  in  the  Department  of 
Buildings.  Croker  declined  to  answer  nearly 
all  questions  concerning  his  holdings  of  cor- 
poration stock  on  the  ground  that  they  re- 
ferred to  his  private  business. 


The  Beef 
Investigation. 


The  Army  Beef  Court  of 
Inquiry  took  very  little  tes- 
timony last  week,  but  be- 
gan to  review  the  mass  of  evidence  and  to 
prepare  its  report.  George  L.  Taylor,  a 
chemist  who  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  Porto 
Rico,  testified  that  he  detected  the  presence 
of  the  disinfectant  called  formaldehyde  in 
refrigerated  beef  on  the  transport  "  Ches- 
ter." There  was  received  from  J.  S.  Arm- 
strong, president  of  the  Armstrong  Packing 
Company,  of  Dallas,  a  deposition  in  which  he 
related  the  substance  of  a  conversation  with 
Commissary  General  Eagan.  He  was  the 
lowest  bidder  for  beef  to  be  delivered  from 
the  block.  When  he  suggested  that  the  bid- 
ders supplying  refrigerated  beef  could  not 
carry  out  the  terms  of  the  contract  which 
required  that  the  beef  should  be  good  for 
not  less  than  seventy-two  hours  after  with- 
drawal    from     the     refrigerator,      General 
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Eagau  told  him  that  they  had  and  would  use 
a  special  process  for  preserving  meat.  A 
letter  sent  to  the  Department  in  June  laf<t 
by  representatives  of  Armour  &  Co.  w.*i>! 
submitted.  It  said  that  these  packers  bad 
solved  the  problem  of  preserving  dressed 
beef  for  the  required  seventy-two  hours; 
that  the  desired  result  could  be  reached  only 
by  the  process  which  they  controlled  and 
had  tested;  that  the  process  was  harmless, 
and  that  the  bids  of  the  others  who  could 
not  prove  their  ability  to  preserve  the  beef 
ought  not  to  be  accepted.  General  Eagan's 
comments,  written  on  this  letter,  were  that 
"  the  tests  made  by  Armour  &  Co*."  wei-e 
"  not  the  only  tests  which  have  been  made," 
and  he  believed  the  accepted  bidders  were 
competent  to  do  what  they  proposed  to  do. 
Professor  Atwater  testifieu  that  the  samples 
of  canned  beef  analyzed  by  him  contained 
as  large  a  proportion  of  nutritive  elements 
as  was  found  in  fresh  beef,  but  said  that  if 
hundreds  of  soldiers  rejected  canned  beef 
because  it  was  repulsive,  something  else 
should  be  substituted  for  it  in  the  ration. 
Unofficial  statements  are  published  in  Wash- 
ington, saying  that  the  court  will  report 
that  General  Miles's  charges  have  not  been 
sustained,  but  these  may  be  misleading. 


The  third  of  the  great 
The  Workingmen's       jefferson    dinners    in 
Dinner. 

New  York,  the  dol- 
lar dinner  of  the  workingmen.  took 
place  on  the  19th.  Many  of  the  work- 
ingmen brought  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters with  them  to  the  tables.  The  leading 
speakers  were  Mr.  Bryan,  Mayor  Jones,  of 
Toledo,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  McGlynn.  At  the 
beginning,  John  Brisben  Walker,  who  pre- 
sided, made  an  address  in  which  he  pre- 
dicted that  in  the  coming  century  riches 
would  be  "  relegated  to  the  background " 
and  displaced  by  the  dignity  of  labor,  while 
man,  free  from  the  horrors  of  competition, 
would  rise  to  "  intellectual  standards  which 
can  now  be  only  faintly  imagined."  He 
saw  at  the  present  time  the  bosses,  business 
firms,  legislators  and  the  Church  all  inter- 
locked in  obnoxious  combinations,  and  -as 
serted  that  if  an  empire  should  be  pro- 
claimed it  would  be  accepted  "  almost  with- 
out a  murmur."    These  Avild   remarks  were 


not  received  with  approval.  Mr.  Bryan's 
speech  was  not  of  a  partisan  character.  He 
contented  himself  with  a  calm  statement 
and  defence  of  the  teachings  of  Jefferson 
without  reference  to  national  political  ques- 
tions which  are  prominent  at  the  present 
time.  He  opposed  the  giving  away  of  pub- 
lic franchises.  Our  government  was  not 
perfect.  The  instruments  of  it,  he  said,  are 
used  for  private  gain,  and  those  who  grow 
rich  by  unjust  laws  use  their  accumulated 
gain  to  purchase  a  continuance  of  their 
power  to  plunder  the  people;  but  still  our 
government  was  the  best  on  earth,  because 
the  people  could  apply  a  remedy  for  the  de- 
fects in  it.  Mayor  Jones  argued  against  the 
private  ownership  of  public  utilities  and  the 
contract  labor  system  in  cities.  Dr.  Mc- 
Glynn spoke  for  the  single  tax  and  against 
the  granting  of  franchises  in  perpetuity. 
The  government's  policy  in  the  PhilippineB 
was  denounced  by  William  Temple  Emmet, 
who  urged  that  the  Filipinos  should  be  al- 
lowed to  govern  themselves.  Among  the 
guests  was  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont,  who  sat 
beside  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mayor  Jones. 


A  majority  of  the  committee  of 
The  Case  ^j^^  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
^  ^'  which  had  been  investigating 
charges  of  bribery  submitted,  on  the  17th, 
a  report  that  the  evidence  against  nine  men, 
who  were  named,  was  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  prosecution  of  these  men  in  the  criminal 
courts.  The  report  of  the  minority  was  sub- 
stantially to  the  same  effect,  altho  it  differed 
from  the  majority's  report  in  the  estimate  of 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  against  certain 
persons.  The  bribes  had  been  offered,  in  the 
form  of  money  or  offices,  by  persons  who 
thus  sought  to  secure  the  election  of  Quay 
and  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  McCarrell 
jury  bill.  The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the 
20th  without  having  elected  a  Senator,  On 
the  last  ballot  93  Republicans  voted  for  Quay 
and  C}d  for  B.  ¥.  Jones,  The  contest  had 
lasted  three  months,  and  at  the  beginning 
Quay  had  had  112  votes.  On  the  day  of  ad- 
journment the  case  against  Quay,  which  had 
been  on  trial  for  three  weelvs  in  Philadel- 
ph.ia,  was  given  to  the  jury,  the  defendant's 
counsel  declining  to  submit  testimony.  On 
the  folloAA'ing  day  the  jury  brought  in  a  ver- 
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diet  of  cot  guilty.  There  had  been  four  bal- 
lots, and  on  the  tirst  two  jurymen  had  voted 
for  conviction.  Three  indictments  against 
Quay  remain  untried.  Immediately  after  the 
verdict  had  been  announced,  Governor  Stone 
appointed  Quay  Senator  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  expiration  of  his  own  term, 
and  by  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  elect 
a  successor.  The  rulings  of  the  Senate  in 
similar  cases,  however,  indicate  that  this  ap- 
pointment will  not  be  accepted,  and  Quay 
himself  voted  to  exclude  Corbett  of  Oregon, 
who  was  appointed  as  he  has  been,  by  the 
Governor  after  the  adjournment  of  a  Legis- 
lature which  had  failed  to  elect  a  Senator. 


The  Situation 
in  Cuba. 


A   revision   of   the   rolls   of 


the  Cuban  army  shows  that 
the  entire  number  of  sol- 
diers who  are  to  receive  shares  of  the  fund 
of  $3,000,000  is  39,821.  Each  man's  allow- 
ance, therefore,  will  be  about  $75.  There 
were  excluded  99  generals,  5,020  other 
officers,  669  privates,  who  are  now  employed 
under  the  Anaerican  military  government, 
and  2,274  privates  who  joined  the  army  after 
the  surrender  of  the  Spaniards  at  Santiago. 
The  rolls  will  be  accepted  as  they  stand, 
with  the  eliminations  mentioned  above.  Sev- 
eral American  newspaper  correspondents  are 
enrolled  as  privates,  but  these  give  notice 
that  they  will  not  take  their  portions.  Gen- 
eral Gomez  will  represent  the  Cuban  army 
in  the  work  of  distribution.  The  arms  which 
are  to  be  given  up  will  be  deposited  in  some 
suitable  receptacle  or  museum,  and  be 
guarded  there  as  memorials  of  the  struggle 
for  independence.  The  final  decision  of  the 
Government  at  Washington  concerning  mort- 
gage debts  on  the  island  is  that  foreclosure 
shall  be  deferred  for  two  years,  or  until  May 
1,  1901.  This  postponement  will  give  great 
and  much  needed  rehef  to  the  sugar  planters. 
General  Mario  Menocal,  chief  of  the  police  at 
Havana,  has  resigned  that  office,  because  he 
feels,  it  is  said,  that  he  has  not  accomplished 
what  the  people  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment expected  of  him.  His  successor  is 
Alejandro  Rodriguez,  who  was  a  major- 
general  in  the  Cuban  army  and  a  guerilla 
chief  of  great  activity,  and  is  now  General 
Gomez's  chief  of  staff.  Washington  attor- 
neys offer,  through  their  agents  in  Havana, 


to  collect  Cuban  and  American  war  claims 
for  40  per  cent,  of  the  sums  recovered.  The 
claims  thus  far  filed  amount  to  about  $30,- 
000.000.  There  is  still  complaint  at  Santiago 
about  a  diversion  of  the  local  revenue  to 
Havana.  Objection  is  also  made  to  a  recent 
order  from  Havana  which  abolishes  certain 
municipal  taxes  and  licenses,  and  thus 
largely  reduces  the  local  receipts.  It  appears 
that  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  in  Manzanillo — 
which  killed  three  persons— was  not  the  work 
of  conspirators,  as  at  first  alleged.  The 
bomb  was  an  American  shell,  fired  into  the 
town  when  it  was  bombarded  last  summer,, 
and  it  was  exploded  accidentally  by  work- 
men who  were  digging  under  the  floor  of  a 
house  where  it  was  lying. 


Porto  Rico. 


Gen.  Guy  V.   Henry,  Military 


Governor  of  the  island,  was 
relieved  of  his  command  on  the  18th,  and 
will  at  once  return  to  the  United  States.  It 
is  stated  that  while  Secretary  Alger  was  in 
Porto  Rico  General  Henry  told  him  that  his 
health  had  suffered  by  reason  of  his  resi- 
dence in  a  tropical  climate  and  that  he 
would  like  to  be  relieved;  also,  that  after  the 
Secretary's  return  General  Henry  formally 
asked  to  be  relieved.  His  successor  will  be 
General  Davis,  now  a  member  of  the  Army 
Beef  Court  of  Inquiry.  The  Colonial  Ad- 
visory Commission  left  the  island  on  the 
12th  inst.,  after  a  stay  of  three  weeks,  and  it 
is  said  in  the  letters  of  newspaper  corre- 
spondents that  the  commissioners  favor  an 
immediate  introduction  of  American  laws 
and  customs  under  the  supervision  of  civil' 
officers  sent  from  the  United  States.  The 
delegates  representing  the  Porto  Ricans,  wba 
recently  came  to  Washington,  asked  for  tbe 
abolition  of  military  rule,  the  substitution  of 
such  civil  self  government  as  exists  in  our 
territories,  and  free  trade  with  the  States. 
The  Government  directs  General  Henry  to 
send  home  one  regiment  and  two  batteries 
of  artillery.  After  their  departure  less  than 
3,000  soldiers  will  be  left  on  the  island.  The 
preA^ailing  epidemic  of  small  pox  has  bc^n 
checked,  thanks  to  compulsory  vaccination, 
to  which  the  natives  willingly  submit.  The 
supply  of  vaccine  virus  is  furnished  by  the- 
new  vaccine  farm  at  Coamo.  For  years 
Porto   Rico   has   been   ravaged   by   tiis   dis- 
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ease,  wliioh  may  now  l)e  eradicated.  The 
sentence  of  death  imposed  on  Rafael  Ortiz, 
of  C'aj^nas,  who  Ivilled  Private  Burlie,  of  the 
47th  New  York  Volunteers,  because  Burke 
had  stolen  his  sweetheart  and  liumiliated 
him,  has  been  commuted  by  the  President  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  It  was  to  save  Ortiz 
that  the  people  of  Caguas,  on  their  knees  in 
the  street,  weeping  and  beseeching,  stopped 
the  carriage  in  which  Secretary  Alger  en- 
tered the  town  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  the  man  was  to  be  shot  in  San  Juan. 
By  the  Secretary's  order  the  execution  was 
postponed. 


General    Lawton,    having 
The  Philippines     ^^^^^   brought   back   from 

"    ^  *  the  South,  IS  pressing  for- 

ward in  the  North.  The  Filipinos  have 
come  down  from  the  mountains  toward 
Malolos  and  have  harassed  our  lines  in  the 
region  of  Guiguinto  and  Quingan.  There 
was  a  sharp  fight  near  the  latter  place  in  th^.' 
jungle  in  which  we  lost  eight  killed,  includ- 
ing Colonel  Stotsenberg  of  the  First  Ne- 
braska Regiment,  and  forty  were  wounded. 
The  plan  appears  to  be  for  General  Lawton 
to  get  between  Calumpit  and  the  mountains 
:«o  as  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Filipinos, 
and  compel  their  surrender.  Meanwhih^ 
there  are  reports  that  the  Filipino  capital 
has  again  been  transferred  from  San  Fer- 
nando to  a  point  still  further  north.  A  party 
of  sailors,  including  Lieutenant  Gllmore  and 
14  men,  have  apparently  been  captured  by 
the  Filipinos  at  Baler,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Luzon,  almost  directly  east  of  Dagupan,  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  railway  from 
Manila.  The  "  Yorktown,"  it  is  understood, 
-went  there  to  endeavor  to  relieve  the  Spanish 
garrison  at  Baler,  which  was  surrounded  by 
the  Filipinos.  Full  details  are  not  received, 
^and  just  what  has  happened  is  not  known. 
Apparently  the  little  force  was  ambushed. 
It  is  reported  from  Madrid  that  General  Rios 
is  to  request  permission  of  General  Otis  to 
use  Spanish  troops  to  visit  Baler  and  relieve 
the  garrison  there,  and  possibly  at  the  same 
time  secure  the  release  of  the  American  pris- 
oners. In  view  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  the  volunteer  service  in  the  army 
-closes  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
supply  the  Philippines  with  regulars.      It  is 


decided  to  send  14,000  more,  and  9,000  have 
already  been  selected.  This  will  give  the 
total  effective  force  as  about  22,000,  which 
probably  will  be  made  up  to  nearly  27,000, 
possibly  30,000  men.  The  question  has  arisen 
with  regard  to  the  sending  back  of  the  volun- 
teers, and  there  have  been  reports  of  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  troops  in  the  field. 
Some  of  the  regiments  affirm  that  they  want 
to  stay  until  the  whole  thing  is  finished,  but 
arrangements  will  be  completed  as  soon  as 
possible  to  relieve  any  who  desire  to  return. 
There  is  a  report  that  several  thousands  of 
the  volunteers  have  requested  that  they  may 
be  allowed  to  remain,  receive  their  full  pay 
and  a  sum  to  cover  the  cost  of  transport 
back,  and  use  that  as  capital  to  invest  in  the 
Phihppines.  The  first  of  the  Philippine  fleet 
to  reach  this  country  was  the  "  Raleigh," 
which  arrived  last  week,  and  received  a 
cordial  welcome.  The  captain  has  created 
somewhat  of  a  sensation  by  a  speech  at  the 
Union  League  Club,  in  which  he  scored  the 
Germans  very  sharply.  This  has  evoked 
considerable  adverse  comment,  but  probably 
will  not  occasion  any  difficulty. 


The    Figaro     continues     to 

More  Dreyfus      publish    the    testimony    be- 

Revelations.       ^.^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Cassation. 

The  past  week  has  been  very  largely  given 
up  to  Colonel  Picquart.  He  affirmed  that 
after  examination  of  the  secret  dossier  he 
found  it  equally  applicable  to  Esterhazy  and 
Dreyfus,  and  then  gave  in  pretty  full  detail 
his  reasons  for  fixing  the  guilt  upon  Ester- 
hazy.  Among  other  testimony  was  that  of 
Captain  Lebrun-Renaud,  in  which  he  de- 
clared positively  that  Dreyfus  had  at  no  time 
confessed  guilt,  but  had  constantly  asserted 
his  innocence.  Other  testimony  was  offered 
in  the  same  line.  General  Mercier's  asso- 
ciates admit  that  the  General  made  a  great 
mistake  in  instituting  the  charge  against 
Dreyfus.  The  general  opinion  appears  to  be 
that  the  revision  will  not  be  granted  on  tech- 
nical grounds,  but  that  it  is  possible  that 
Dreyfus  may  be  pardoned  or  that  an  appli- 
cation may  be  made  for  a  quashing  of  the 
whole  matter  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the 
prosecution  to  prove  its  case.  The  opinion 
appears  to  be  gaining  ground  that  some  sat- 
isfactory result  must  be  achieved  if  France 
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Is  to  retain  her  position  among  tiie  nations 
of  Europe.  The  question  has  come  up  with 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  Figaro  in  printin;; 
all  this  matter.  It  is  in  clear  violation  )t 
the  press  law,  and  a  charge  having  been 
made  before  the  courts,  the  paper  was  sub- 
jected to  a  fine  of  500  francs.  Strictly  this 
fine  should  be  repeated  for  each  otfense.  It 
was  announced,  however,  that  a  single  fino 
would  be  accepted  as  sufficient  provided 
there  was  no  more  publication.  The  Figaro 
has  paid  the  fine,  but  continues  the  publica- 
tion, and  so  far  nothing  more  has  been  done. 
The  anti-Dreyfus  press  is  practically  silent 
in  the  matter,  apparently  hoping  that  some- 
thing may  develop  which  shall  prove  the 
prisoner's  guilt  beyond  doubt. 


So  much  has  been  said  of  late 
The  Pope  s      ^jtb   regard   to   the   condition 

of  the  Pope's  health  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  as  to 
the  real  situation.  A  recent  publication  in 
Rome  states  that  the  facts  are  that  while  the 
Pope's  recovery  from  the  operation  was  more 
rapid  than  could  be  expected  under  all  the 
circumstances,  he  still  suffers  from  serious 
weakness.  In  view  of  the  delicate  political 
situation  his  physicians  have  agreed  to  allow 
a  certain  number  of  audiences,  which,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  very  brief;  and  the  cardinals 
have  been  excused  to  a  considerable  degree 
from  attendance  upon  him,  and  have  been 
Instructed  in  many  things  to  settle  matters 
themselves  which  would  naturally  come  be- 
fore him.  As  a  result  of  this  care  there 
seems  to  be  no  immediate  danger  of  any 
break-down.  At  the  same  time  the  situation 
is  undoubtedly  critical,  and  the  discussions 
as  to  his  successor  are  as  earnest  as  ever, 
altho  they  do  not  have  the  public  prominence 
tiiat  they  had  a  short  time  ago. 


The  elections  in  Spain  have  been 
Spanish  completed  and  the  Ministerial- 
Elections.  .  4.  ,  ,  -J-  *  1 
ists  have  a  large  majority.  Al- 
ready out  of  the  total  of  401  deputies  there 
■re  243  Ministerialists,  and  it  is  expected  by 
some  that  this  will  be  increased  to  285,  which 
would  mean  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
«ot  less  than  150.  There  has  been  some  dis- 
order, the  Socialists  at  Bilbao  claiming  that 
their  candidate  was  really  elected,  but  that 


the  government  tampered  with  the  returns 
so  as  to  secure  the  seat  for  their  own  candi- 
date. There  were  also  some  minor  riots  in 
other  places.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to 
leave  Premier  Silvela  absolutely  free  to  de- 
velop his  plan  of  reforms.  He  has  had  the 
reputation  of  incorruptible  integrity,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  future  will  show  that  he 
has  equal  skill  and  courage.  The  Carlist 
rumors  continue,  and  an  uprising  was 
planned  for  last  week  at  Barcelona.  But 
the  poHce  discovered  it,  and  the  arrest  of 
some  of  the  leaders  resulted  in  the  complete 
exposure  of  the  whole  scheme.  This  move- 
ment was  not  initiated  by  the  regular  Carlist 
authorities,  but  was  the  independent  act  of 
a  small  party  of  extremists.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Arcos  has  been  an- 
nounced, as  also  the  pleasure  of  the  Spanish 
Government  at  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Storer. 


Pan-Germanism 
in  Austria. 


There  has  recently  ap- 
peared a  statement  by 
Prince  Bismarck  with  re- 
gard to  the  so-called  Pan-Germanic  move- 
ment in  Austria,  which  sets  forth  very 
clearly  the  German  position  m  the  matter. 
He  considered  it  indispensable  for  Germany 
in  its  location  between  Russia  and  France 
to  have  such  an  ally  as  Austria-Hungary, 
and  the  disintegration  of  that  empire  he 
would  consider  the  greatest  calamity  that 
could  befall  Germany.  It  would  bring  an  ad- 
dition of  about  eight  or  nine  millions  in  num- 
bers, but  at  the  same  time  would  turn  the 
Slavs  into  bitter  enemies.  A  strong  Austria 
united  in  close  friendship  to  Germany  and 
keeping  watch  as  a  faithful  sentinel  against 
the  Slav  inundation  he  considered  essentinl 
to  future  German  prosperity.  He  also  said 
that  should  the  German  Austrian  provinces 
be  annexed  to  Germany  the  Catholic  party 
would  become  too  strong  and,  united  with 
Bavaria  and  other  provinces,  would  over- 
power Prussian  influence.  In  this  connection 
a  new  interest  is  aroused  in  the  Protestant 
movement  which  tends  toward  the  disinte- 
gration Prince  Bismarck  dreaded  but  against 
the  Catliolic  strength  which  he  feared.  A 
recent  accession  of  considerable  moment  is 
the  conversion  of  Herr  Wolf,  the  well-known 
leader  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath.    The  Ro- 
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luau  Catholic  journals  at  first  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  movement,  but  now  are  speak- 
ing of  it  in  very  severe  terms.  One  of  thein 
stigmatizes  the  two  leaders  as  "  servants  of 
Satan,"  declares  that  they  are  in  reality  "par- 
tisans of  that  terrible  form  of  heathenism 
practiced  by  the  early  Germans,  including 
human  sacrifice  and  a  superstitious  nature 
worship  which  wrought  such  havoc  in  the 
civilized  world  and  threw  back  human  prog- 
ress for  fifteen  centuries."  It  ie  probably 
this  very  virulence  of  attack  that  is  strength- 
ening the  movement. 


Samoa. 


There    has    been    another    sensa- 


tional story  from  Samoa  of  the  ar- 
rest of  the  commander  of  the  German  cruiser 
by  the  British  for  delivering  arms  +0 
Mataafa's  men.  The  report  is  discred- 
ited at  the  State  Department,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  later  advices  make 
no  mention  of  such  a  disturbance.  It, 
however,  indicates  the  tension  of  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  situation  there  and  emphasizes 
the  necessity  of  the  commission's  reaching 
the  place  as  soon  as  possible.  All  questions 
with  regard  to  ihe  commission  have  been 
settled,  and  the  instructions  given.  The 
commission  has  complete  authority  to  carry 
on  a  provisional  government  in  the  islands, 
the  duties  of  all  officials  heretofore  exercised 
there  being  suspended;  it  is  to  report  on  a 
variety  of  things,  Including  the  recent  col- 
lisions, the  causes  leading  up  to  them;  the 
administration  of  the  islands;  the  rights  of 
the  several  claimants  to  the  kingship,  and 
whatever  changes  seem  desirable  in  the 
methods  provided  by  the  government  in  th^ 
treaty.  Unanimous  action  taken  by  the 
commission  is  to  be  conclusive  without  ref- 
erence except  in  case  it  suspends  a  provision 
of  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  In  that  case  also 
unanimous  agreement  is  conclusive  for  the 
time  being,  but  is  finally  binding  only  on 
tne  approval  of  the  three  governments.  So 
far  as  public  interest  is  concerned  it  is  not 
particularly  aroused.  Some  of  the  German 
papers  speak  harshly  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  press  is  quiet.  England  seems  to  pay 
very  little  attention  to  the  matter,  and  the 
general  feeling  in  this  country  is  that  some 
good  arrangement  will  result. 


The   publication   of    the   ofl3cIal 

JK  I  T*  I  f^  A  T1 

agreement      between     England 
Partition.  ,  ,,  ^  ^      .  -  . 

and  I  ranee  m  regard  to  Africa 

shows  that  under  the  new  arrangements  th« 
boundary  between  the  French  and  English 
spheres  of  influence  is  a  somewhat  irregular 
line  drawn  from  a  point  on  the  border  of 
Tripoli,  almost  directly  south  of  the  city  of 
Tripoli,   slightly   eastward   and   then   soutl>- 
ward,   separating  the    provinces    of   WadaJ 
and    Darfur   and    extending   to    the   Kongo 
State  along  the  watershed  between  the  Nilt 
and    the    Kongo.    France    thus    secures   the 
mountain  section  south  of  Tripoli  and  Eng- 
land controls  the  entire  section  eastward  to- 
ward the  Nile.  This  arrangement  has  raised 
a   storm   of   protest  in  Italy.       The  Italian 
people  have  always  looked  upon  Tripoli  and 
Tunis  as  their  legitimate  inheritance,  to  be 
entered  upon  as  soon  as  opportunity  would 
allow.       When    France   coolly   appropriated 
Tunis,  without  so  much  as  saying  by  your 
leave  to  anybody,  and  England  accepted  th« 
appropriation  with  scarcely  even  a  protest, 
Italy  was  much  grieved  but  still  looked  for- 
ward   to    Tripoli.    Tripoli    being   under   the 
authority  of  the  Sultan  and  an  integral  part 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  politically  at  least, 
was  not  available  until  the  general  question 
of  partition  of  that  empire  should  come  up. 
Still  it  has  been  regarded  by  Italy  as  belong- 
ing to  her.    With  it,  on  the  general  princi- 
ples that  have  governed  African  partition, 
she  has  naturally  claimed  the  Hinterland, 
the  mountainous  sections  and  the  province 
of  Kamen,  bordering  on  Lake  Tchad,  per- 
haps also  Wadai,  altho  she  would  probably 
not  seriously  oppose  England's  occupation. 
The  whole  of  that  region  has  now  gone  to 
France,  and  Italy  knows  from  past  experi- 
ence  that  her  hold    has    absolutely    gone. 
With  regard  to  Tripoli,   too,   she  feels  nat- 
urally less  confident,  and  there  has  gone  up 
a  cry  of  dismay  at  England's  forsaking  of 
her  ally's  interests.    To  this  the  English  vo- 
ply  that  it  was  impracticable  to  keep  up  tb* 
contest    between    France    and    England    in 
order  that  at  some  remote  time  when  tb# 
Turkisli  Empire  might  be  partitioned  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Sahara  should  belong  to  Italy. 
It  remains  evident,  however,  that  the  Ital- 
ian people  are  feeling  very  keenly  their  sit- 
uation. 


The   Future  of  the  Protestant   Pulpit  in 

American  Society. 


II. 


By  Richard  Salter  Storrs  D.D.,   LL.D., 
HOW    ITS    POWER    IS    TO    BE    MAINTAINED. 


Assuming,  as  probably  we  may,  that  the 
Protestant  pulpit  is  to  retain  a  definite  rec- 
ognized place  in  the  coming  American  so- 
ciety, the  question  is  certainly  an  important 
one,  How  is  it  to  be  maintained  in  honor 
and  power,  if  possible  to  be  advanced  in 
useful  influence,  amid  the  new  environment 
which  it  must  encounter?  And  even  a  par- 
tial answer  to  this  question  may  not  be 
wholly  without  its  use. 

Certainly  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  re« 
suit  cannot  be  reached  by  making  vociferous 
claims  for  the  pulpit,  and  scolding  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  our  estimate  of  its 
worth.  Nor  can  it  be,  on  the  large  scale  and 
permanently,  by  making  sermons  more  lit- 
erary or  more  elegant  in  form  than  they 
sometimes  have  been;  or  by  introducing 
more  frequent  discussion  of  political,  social, 
economical  subjects,  or  discourses  on  ques- 
tions of  political  reform.  At  times,  no  doubt, 
such  discussions  are  needful;  and  when  they 
are  they  should  be  conducted  with  frank- 
ness, boldness,  and  with  all  one's  strength. 
But  to  make  them  the  common  stuff  of 
preaching  appears  wholly  inadmissible.  It 
is  always  passing  from  the  higher  themes  to 
the  lower,  sometimes  descending  from  up- 
lands into  bogs.  Often  the  people  who  are 
presumed  to  be  listening  know  more  about 
the  matters  thus  discussed  than  does  the 
preacher;  and  at  all  times  his  oflice  and 
privilege  are — which  in  this  case  he  foregoes 
—to  address  the  higher  nature  in  man,  with 
the  highest  thoughts  and  motives  he  can 
summon,  in  the  highest  exercise  of  his  most 
positive  and  stimulating  spiritual  force. 
Except  in  gravest  crises— as  of  the  threat- 
ened destruction  of  the  nation  itself,  or  of 
the  intolerable  overthrow  of  the  autonomic 
life  of  a  city  without  its  consent,  by  stealthy 
schemes  carried  to  effect  through  corrupt 
and  tyrannical  legislation,  aided  by  the  ab- 
surd  ambition   of   a   deluded    Executive— it 


seems  clear  that  tlie  pulpit  should  rarely 
treat  questions  specifically  belonging  to  the 
political  domain.  Certainly,  discourses 
which  catch  their  themes  from  the  newspa- 
pers, and  undertake  to  comment  on  weekly 
happenings  as  the  jouru  ils  may,  but  with 
less  insight  and  a  narrower  knowledge  tha.a 
those  of  the  journals— it  is  a  mild  thing  to 
say  of  these  that  they  are  the  least  respect- 
able of  all  the  forms  of  impertinent  chatter 
which  sometimes  masquerade  as  "  preach- 
ing." 

Nor  can  the  pulpit  be  maintained  in  honor 
and  power  by  selecting  for  it  eccentric  sub- 
jects, and  picking  out  texts  capable  of  being 
made  to  seem,  at  least,  to  match  these  sub- 
jects—in  other  words,  by  what  is  known  as 
"  sensationalism  "  in  preaching.  This  strikes 
at  the  root  of  all  reverence  for  divine  things, 
and  is  thoroughly  offensive,  not  alone  to  edu- 
cated taste,  but  to  sound  and  serious  moral 
judgment.  Not  infrequently,  too,  such  a 
striving  after  striking  effects  brings  a  recoil 
disastrous  to  the  preacher.  A  distinguished 
minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  New  York,  of  pronounced  "  evangelical  " 
opinions,  once  preached  a  sermon,  or  deliv- 
ered an  address,  taking  for  text  or  chief 
motto  the  words  in  Acts  19  :  15:  "Jesus  I 
know,  and  Paul  I  know,  but  who  are  ye?" 
It  was  easy,  of  course,  and  very  damaging, 
for  those  whom  he  assailed  to  point  out  in- 
stantly that  this  was  in  no  sense  a  word  of 
holy  inspiration,  but  the  divinely  authenti- 
cated reply  of  the  Evil  Spirit  to  the  sons  of 
Sceva.  No  skillful  sword-play  of  subse- 
quent explanation  could  parry  the  thrust  of 
that  deadly  retort. 

A  brilliant  and  self-reliant  young  man  m 
this  vicinity,  years  ago,  preached  on  the  lib- 
erty which  seemed  to  him  the  right  of  min- 
isters, to  overstep  all  lines  of  creeds  in  or- 
der to  draw  nearer  to  Christ.  One  might 
not   quarrel   with    his   principal   contention, 
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but    c-ertaiiil.v    a    (luieker    sense    of    humor 
would  have   kept  him   from   taking  for  his 
text  the  words  of  the  Master  concerning  the 
young   ass:    "  Loose    him,   and    bring    him 
hitlier  !  "  The  very  worst  example  of  a  base 
buffoonery  in  the  pulpit  which  ever  came  to 
my  personal  observation    was  in  one  of  the 
most  prosperous,   intelligent  and   enterpris- 
ing cities  in  New  England,  when  a  man,  not 
a  isew  Englauder   nor  even  an  American  by 
oirih,  wishing  to  draw  young  people  to  his 
evening    service,    advertised    a    sermon    on 
"  Popping  the  Question,"  his  text  being,  in- 
credible as  it  seems,  the  tender  and  majestic 
word  of  the  Lord  to  Peter,   "  Lovest  thou 
Me?"      The  ignominious  failure  of  such  in- 
decency,  and   the   swift   subsequent   shame 
which  fell  on  him,  only  emphasized  the  re- 
coil of  the    common    Christian    conscience 
against  an  offense  so  deliberate  and  so  gross. 
Not,  certainly,  by  expedients  of  this  sort 
Is  the  pulpit  to  be  made  attractive  and  com- 
manding; nor,  according  to  common  analo- 
gies, by  gathering  around  it  such  auxiliaries 
as    billiard     rooms,     lunch-counters,     coffee 
stands,     tables     for     games,     and     others 
sprinkled  with  light  literature,  or  by  mak- 
ing the   church   what   Dr.   Howard   Crosby 
once  said  that  a  prominent  church  in  New 
York    had    nearly    become,  "  a  great  Soup- 
kitchen,  with  a  Chapel  attached."    One  need 
have   no   controversy    with     the    measures 
adopted    by    the    "  institutional   churches," 
so  called,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  keen  sym 
pathy  with  many  of  them,  designed  to  sup- 
ply want,  relieve  distress,  and  to  minister 
more  variously  to  the  natural  desires  of  the 
young.  One  may  see  in  such  the  potency  and 
promise  of  manifold  benefits,  while  yet  con- 
strained to  recognize  the  fact  that  such  ar- 
rangements do  not  tend  to  make  the  pulpit 
more  distinguished  and  effective,  as  an  in- 
strument  of   intellectual   and   spiritual   cul- 
ture.   Rather,  they  may  divert  attention  to 
the  social  and  semi-secular  advantages  thus 
proposed,  and  make  the  preaching  more  than 
ever  a  matter  subordinate    and    incidental. 
Offering  premiums  for  listening  to  sermons 
is  not  likely  to  emphasize  the  intrinsic  im- 
portance of  such  sermons,  or  to  lead  men 
to  regard  them  as  anything  else  than  a  less 
agreeable  part  of  a  varied,  and  on  the  whole 
an  attractive,  general  entertainment. 


But  neither,  one  may  perhaps  reluctantly 
admit,   is   the   power  of   the    pulpit    to    be 
found,  and  its  chief  office  to  be  performed, 
in  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  philo- 
sophical    propositions— such     discussion     as- 
was  common    fifty    years    ago — concerning 
"fate,    free-will,    foreknowledge    absolute;" 
concerning    possible    or    impossible     human, 
co-operation  in  the  divine  work  of  regenera- 
tion; concerning  the  precise  place  and  jurid- 
ical relations  of  the  atoning  death   on  the- 
cross  in  the  divine  administration;    or  con- 
cerning the  proper  definition  and   distribu- 
tion of  essence,  substance,  personal  distinc- 
tion in  the  sovereign  Trinity.    Such  discus- 
sions were  frequent  and   attractive  in  the 
earlier    generation.    Many    who    will    read* 
these  words  no  doubt  were  born  into  an  at- 
mosphere  which   rang   with   the  echoes   of 
them,  and  the  sermons  before  which  they 
sat  in  childhood  found  in  such  themes  their 
principal    material.    They    were   felt   to   be 
wholly  legitimate  then,  and  gave  their  meas- 
ure of  instruction  and  impulse  to  those  who 
were   able   to   understand   them.       They   .at 
least  sent  men  to  the  Scriptures,  to  ascertain* 
their   testimony   on   the    points     presented. 
They  stimulated  a  high  estimate  of  the  men- 
tal and  moral  nature  in  man,  to  which  the 
majestic   ways   of   God   were   sought  to  be 
justified  by  the  preaching.    They  in  a  true 
sense  brought  God  down  upon  human  souls, 
which   should   be  the  purpose   and   end   of 
every  sermon;  and  they  gave  gi'eat  impulse 
to  missionary  activity   at  home  and  abroad, 
and  to  the  founding  of  institutions  in  which 
the  views  of  those  who  thus  believed  and 
preached  might  be  maintained,  it  was  fondly- 
thought,  for  generations  to  come.     They  nur- 
tured an  energetic   if  also  a  somewhat  self- 
assertive  and  dogmatic    piety,  and    tended 
plainly  to  build  strong  character. 

But  there  were  dangers  connected  with 
them,  at  that  time — especially  the  danger  of 
encouraging  unbeliefby  trying  to  fix  immeas- 
urable truths  within  the  lines  of  human  logic, 
with  the  constant  danger  of  turning  pulpits- 
from  centers  of  devout  Christian  instruction 
into  foci  of  wrathful  dialectical  debate;  and 
certainly  to  attempt  to  reproduce  such  dis- 
courses in  our  times,  of  rapid  living  and  of 
comparatively  careless  thinking  on  specula- 
tive themes,  would  be  for  the  most  part  asi 
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absurd  as  to  try  to  animate  men  to  nobler  ac- 
tion by  dissecting  and  comparing  theories  of 
virtue,  or  to  try  to  teach  them  to  keep  ax:*- 
counts  by  discoursing  on  the  binominal  theo- 
rem. If  no  other  argument  held  against  them, 
the  incessant,  imperious  push  of  affairs,  is 
too  swift  and  strenuous  to  be  thus  arrested. 
Theological  institutes,  where  scholastic  life 
is  housed,  not  active  congregations,  where 
life  is  almost  morbidly  practical,  are  the 
proper  arena  for  such  discussions. 

Ministers,  of  course,  must  carefully  study 
the  most  difficult  themes,  as  far  as  possible 
must  become  masters  of  them  and  of  their 
important  relations,  and  must  always  be 
ready  to  render  reasons  for  the  faith  which 
is  in  them.  Their  public  discourse  should  in- 
fold the  results  of  such  searching  esoteric 
studies,  as  a  house  involves  foundation- 
stones  and  firm-knit  timbers.  But  rarely,  if 
ever,  should  they  transport  the  lecture-room 
into  the  pulpit,  or  try  to  engage  the  listening 
minds  in  an  average  congregation  on  what 
is  remote  in  philosophical  theology.  Rather, 
attention  ought  firmly  to  be  fastened  on 
that  which  is  personal— on  sin  and  need,  of 
which  all  men  are  conscious,  on  the  redemp- 
tion, and  the  judgment  to  come,  which  in  the 
Scripture  are  luminous  and  supreme.  Spec- 
ulative discussions  will  be  far  more  likely  to 
perplex  than  to  inspire  untrained  minds;  at 
best  to  stir  in  them  a  temper  of  vehement 
intellectual  curiosity,  rather  than  to  lift 
them  on  wings  of  adoration.  Results,  not 
processes,  should  give  their  weight  aati 
wealth  to  sermons. 

But,  passing  from  things  which  cannot  mag- 
nify or  even  maintain  the  pulpit  in  the  general 
estimation,  we  come  to  the  one  thing  which, 
as  human  nature  is  constituted,  may  have, 
and  should  have,  this  effect.  It  is  the  clear, 
emphatic,  unfaltering  exhibition  of  the  Di- 
vine Facts  set  forth  in  the  Gospel,  and  of 
the  relation  of  these  to  the  action,  the  char- 
acter and  the  destiny  of  men.  It  seems  as 
plain  as  the  relation  of  the  spire  of  a  church 
to  the  tower  underneath  it,  that  here  the 
power  of  the  Protestant  pulpit  must  con 
tinue  to  be  found,  as  it  has  been  hitherto 
found  in  the  great  preachers  of  other  times 
and  of  ours;  as  it  will  be,  we  may  confidently 
hope,  in  generations  to  come.  The  church  or 
the  pulpit  which  sets  these  forth  with  most 


decisive,  convincing  utteranc*e.  will  Ih"  the 
church  or  the  pulpit  of  sustained  and  ad- 
vancing power. 

The  supernatural  ehMueuts  in  the  religion 
of  Christ— not  its  ethical  teachings  alone  or 
chiefly,  not  its  exquisite  portraitures  of  life 
and  spirit,  except  as  these  are  related  to  the 
unique  character  and  work  of  the  Master — 
the  supernatural  elements,  which  are  the 
eternal  substance  of  the  (Jospel,  must  give 
to  preaching  its  elevation,  its  inspiration,  its 
cogent  and  vital  appeal  to  men,  its  coni- 
manding  address  to  the  conscience,  with  the 
deep  sensibilities  to  hope,  aspiration  and 
the  passion  of  love.  Thus,  if  at  all,  its  con- 
tinuing victories  must  be  wrought  Man  was 
made,  the  earliest  record  tells  us,  in  the 
image  of  God;  and  the  deep  things  in  man 
are  only  brought  forth  in  instinctive  re- 
sponse to  the  deep  things  in  God.  The 
French  Director  wanted  what  he  called  "  a 
simple  religion,  with  no  miracles,  and  a 
couple  of  doctrines."  Some  people  want  just 
that  to-day.  Its  command  over  human  na- 
ture would  be  equivalent  to  that  of  batteries 
on  a  battlefield,  charged  with  sand  behind 
cotton-wool  bullets.  The  mysteries  of  relig- 
ion are  not  only  inevitable,  if  God  be  in  it 
speaking  to  us.  They  offer  a  challenge  which 
nothing  else  could,  to  human  obedience,, 
faith,  exultation,  while  they  open  before  us. 
as  nothing  else  could,  the  immeasurable 
realms  in  which  faith  shall  be  vision,  and 
an  ever-advancing  immortal  freedom  shall 
match  and  contrast  our  present  limitations. 
By  the  unparalleled  and  superlative  facts 
with  which  Evangelists  and  Apostles  con- 
front us— which  are  all  summed  up  in  the- 
person  of  Christ  and  his  unsearchable  work 
of  Redemption— the  mind  is  grappled,  desire 
is  kindled,  the  consciousness  of  sin  is  quick- 
ened and  vitalized,  hopes  are  stirred,  and  a 
deep  sense  is  wrought  within  of  the  mystic 
possibilities  and  perils  of  human  life.  Un- 
der God's  grace,  affections  are  animated  un- 
known before,  and  even  visions  as  radiant 
and  supreme  as  the  rainbow  around  the 
throne  come  to  exalt,  glorify,  sanctify  the 
spirit  of  life. 

In  such  presentation  of  these  supreme 
facts  we  may  be  as  certain  as  of  the  planet 
itself  that  the  power  of  the  pulpit  shall  al- 
ways reside.    Of  course   denials,  sufficiently 
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advertised,  will  commonly  attract  temporary 
xjrowds;  but  the  way  to  empty  auy  church 
most  surely  aud  quickly  of  a  worshipping 
C'ongre^^ation  is  by  teaching  from  its  pulpit 
<?ither  that  all  religions  have  their  source  in 
the  soul,  and  that  thus  no  one  of  them  is  ab- 
solute and  divine,  or  that  the  things  tran- 
scendent in  the  Christian  revelation  are  of 
<lou))tful  validity,  and  that  to  believe  them 
or  not  is  a  matter  of  moral  indifference. 
Any  effort  to  mask  or  to  minimize  the  su- 
i^reme  truths  of  prophecy  or  of  history  which 
Revelation  presents,  will  persuasively  ap- 
peal to  hearts  which  honor  prudence  more 
than  piety,  and  to  minds  not  content  till  th«* 
most  august  things  of  God  have  been  cribbed 
and  measured  in  their  small  formulas.  But 
the  perspicuous  setting  forth  of  the  Christ,  in 
all  tlie  tenderness  and  the  ineffable  majesty 
of  iiis  person  and  of  his  work,  as  the  su- 
preme Lord  who  manifests  God,  and  to 
know  whom  is  life  eternal — in  that,  and  noth- 
ing else,  is  the  power,  the  sublimity,  and  will 
be,  we  may  be  sure,  the  triumph  of  the  pul- 
pit. 

It  is  a  fact  of  vast  significance  that  the 
sharpest  and  most  stubborn  skeptical  at- 
tacks on  the  New  Testament  have  left  the 
Person  of  Christ  in  an  unchallenged  majesty 
before  mankind.  They  have  not  even  marred 
the  lineaments  of  his  Divine  face,  full  of 
grace,  authority,  heavenly  invitation;  while 
the  changed  civilization  of  the  world,  the 
perpetual  miracle  of  Christendom,  proclaims 
him  of  unwaning  celestial  power.  In  the 
atiirmative  many-sided  manifestation  by  the 
pulpit  of  this  personal  Lord,  as  Lover 
and  Lawgiver,  present  Redeemer  and  com- 
ing Judge,  not  one  class  alone,  all  classes 
alike  are  profoundly  addressed.  A  power  is 
in  it,  attracting  and  uplifting  beyond  prece- 
dent or  parallel.  The  active  and  prosperous, 
the  poor  and  the  pained  shut  in  from  the 
world,  those  conscious  of  sin  and  those  alive 
with  high  aspiration,  the  energetic  and  the 
•delicate,  are  equally  appealed  to  by  the  ten- 
der and  solemn  mystery  of  advent  and  the- 
ophany,  of  a  holiness  unblemished  and 
^  sympathy  unhorizoned,  of  cross  and 
resurrection,  of  illustrious  ascension,  with 
the  terrible  panorama  of  the  coming 
for  judgment.  Not  theories  about  Christ, 
but  Christ   himself,   set   forth   in   discourse 


which  throbs  with  a  life  derived  from  him— 
heroin  is  to  be  the  undimmed  and  unmatched 
supremacy  of  the  pulpit.  When  thus  he  ap- 
pears, tlien  by  his  Gospel  the  heavens  are 
opened  to  waiting  spirits,  and  physical  mira- 
cles become  only,  as  has  been  said,  "  the 
great  bells  of  the  universe  ringing,  to  call 
the  world  to  hear  the  sermon." 

Of  course  in  this  is  presupposed  a  great 
experience  in  him  who  speaks;  an  experience 
of  need,  and  of  the  measureless  supply  which 
Hows  from  the  Master;  an  experience  of  the 
weakness  and  the  evilness  of  self,  and  of  the 
infinite  liberation  and  uplift  which  come  by 
him.  The  "  winged  words "  are  always 
those  which  rush  from  a  spirit  intensely 
moved.  What  one  feels  in  the  depths  of  his 
consciousness,  at  the  instant  of  speaking, 
puts  a  pathos  and  power  into  expression 
after  which  rhetoric  toils  in  vain.  The  ele- 
mental forces  of  life  are  involved  in  such  ex- 
perience; and  words  which  utter  it  become 
fire-fraught  and  mighty  as  those  of  lips 
which  God  has  touched.  No  skill  can  re- 
place this  when  it  is  wanting.  No  infirmity 
of  speech  can  effectively  intercept  it  when, 
by  an  impulse  as  central  as  life,  it  wreaks 
itself  upon  expression. 

It  should  not  be  thought,  then,  a  mere  per- 
sonal bobby  if  one  adds  that  the  best  way 
of  setting  forth  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  witli 
the  marvelous  substance  and  the  infinite 
reach  of  his  divine  Gospel,  is  not  by  essays, 
however  critically  written  and  carefully 
read,  but  by  frank,  manly,  oral  discourse,  for 
which  one  has  thoughtfully  and  prayerfully 
prepared,  and  in  which  the  eager  soul  goes 
forth,  with  spontaneous  readiness,  with  in- 
spiring enthusiasm,  to  reach  and  move  the 
minds  of  others.  Of  course  it  must  be  a 
compacted  coordinated  discourse,  not  a  loo^•e 
series  of  remarks,  like  that  of  which  the 
Scotch  woman  complained  when  she  said 
that  the  minister  had  "  lost  his  ground  (that 
is,  his  text)  an  hour  before,  and  had  been 
just  sicimtning,  ever  since."  Of  course,  too. 
all  available  knowledges  may  be  called  on 
to  reinforce  and  impress  what  is  principally 
urged.  Illustrations  and  images  will  often 
present  themselves,  as  the  mind  becomes 
stimulated,  with  a  pertinence  and  a  push  not 
to  be  denied,  and  free  way  must  be  given 
them.    An  appeal  for  the  self-adjustment  of 
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the  hearer  to  the  majestic  demands  of  the; 
tlionie  must  not  be  so  much  appended  to 
tlie  discourse  as  practically  interfused  with 
it  Jill;  and,  while  grammatical  correctness 
should  be  assured,  all  effort  for  finished  ele- 
gance in  rhetoric  should  be  utterly  dis- 
missed. The  theme  itself  should  vitalize 
everything;  and  the  fulness  of  life,  passing 
forth  on  the  strenuous  personal  utterance, 
Avill  more  than  nmke  up  for  any  minor  de 
fects  of  style,  while,  without  this,  oratory 
will  be  always  "  a  painted  flame."  Men  not 
unfrequently  make  a  fetish  of  correctness  in 
style.  A  monotonous  correctness  approaches 
an  Iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judges. 
Excessive  attention  to  minutiw  of  expression 
will  kill  any  discourse,  if  it  does  not  stifle 
the  thought-power  itself,  while  what  is 
rough  and  robust  in  the  idiom  of  a  speaker 
will  startle  an  assembly  into  vivid  attention. 
An  occasional  epigram  may  be  forcible,  but 
a  succession  of  epigrams  overloads  human 
patience.  A  brilliant  phrase  may  for  a  mo- 
ment catch  and  charm  the  titillated  ear,  but 
in  the  long  run  verbal  pyrotechnics  are  less 
edifying  than  Roman-candles.  The  great 
thing  is  to  speak  exactly,  strongly,  with  the 
full  swing  of  the  mind,  what  one  knows  and 
feels,  putting  into  the  utterance  the  abound- 
ing fulness  of  life.  That  is  the  one  essential 
thing.  The  old  maxim  is  still  the  true  one: 
the  "  fuhjur "  in  the  life,  then,  on  the  lips, 
the  "  verba  tonitrua."  When  the  spirit  is  felt 
to  be  pressing  itself  forth  through  decisive 
if  unmelodious  sentences,  and  a  character 
fundamentally'^  modulated  by  the  theme,  and 
harmonious  with  it,  is  seen  to  be  behind  the 
discourse — when,  in  other  words,  this  is  in- 
stinctively recognized,  as  of  old  the  prophetic 
utterance  was,  as  the  bubbling  forth  of  pro- 
found irrepressible  personal  belief,  the  ser- 
mon cannot  fail  of  permanent  power. 

Cardinal  Manning  was  a  man  toward 
whom,  in  parts  of  his  career,  non-admiration 
would  be  a  feeble  expression  of  the  attitude 
of  mind  held  by  many;  but  some  words  writ- 
ten by  him  on  the  secret  of  successful  preach- 
ing are  certainly  true,  and  may  well  be  re- 
membered: "  It  is  ichat  ice  are  that  preaches; 
and  we  are,  not  only  what  we  know,  but 
what  we  feel,  what  we  realize,  what  by  ex- 
perience has  become  a  part  of  ourselves, 
fjverjj^  man  speaks  readily    of    that    which 


cliiefly  fills  his  mind.  If  we  lived  more  for 
(iod,  witli  (Jod,  and  in  (Jod,  we  sliould  havi* 
little  ditticulty  in  spi>aking  about  him."  AikI 
again  he  says,  truly:  "  Positive  theology  will 
clear  away  rubbish  without  seeming  to  do 
so.  For  clearness  of  statement  is  evidence  m 
itself.  .  .  .  The  great  majority  of  men 
are  convinced  not  so  much  by  reasoning  as 
by  a  clear  conception  of  truth." 

The  power  of  Schleiermacher  as  a  preacher 
to  the  most  fastidious  and  exacting  congre- 
gations is,  of  course,  familiar.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  his  most  eminent  contemporaries  it 
surpassed  his  power  as  philosopher  or  theolo- 
gian. Children  and  youth,  as  well  as  the 
mature  in  faculty  and  culture,  fairly  hung 
upon  his  lips.  The  small,  spare,  almost 
humpbacked  figure,  rising  in  the  pulpit, 
might  not  convey  large  promise  to  a 
stranger,  in  spite  of  the  illuminated  face 
which  rose  above  it,  the  nimbus  of  white 
hair,  and  the  compelling  voice;  yet,  with 
many  others,  William  von  Humboldt,  stu- 
dent, statesman,  royal  ambassador,  special 
friend  of  Schiller  and  of  Goethe,  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  extraordinary  effectiveness  of 
his  preaching.  Humboldt  described  it  as 
"  the  personal,  penetrating,  kindling  effusion 
of  a  feeling  which  seemed  not  so  much  to  be 
enlightened  by  one  of  the  rarest  intellects, 
as  to  move  side  by  side  with  it,  in  perfect  uni- 
son." At  the  time  of  his  greatest  fame  and 
power  the  sermons  of  Schleiermacher  were 
not  written  at  all,  except  sometimes  in  a 
few  notes  made  on  Saturday  evening,  after 
an  interval  of  concentrated  thought.  When 
Friedrich  Liicke  asked  him  how  he  had 
attained  such  marvelous  power  in  unwritten 
discourse,  he  answered  that  "  he  had  very 
early  reached  the  perception  that  the  highest 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  was  not  to  reproduce 
a  sermon  in  the  presence  of  the  congrega- 
tion, by  means  of  the  memory,  but  to  let  the 
words  arise  fresh  and  new  from  the  energy 
and  fulness  of  the  soul  at  the  moment;  and 
that  in  order  to  become  qualified  for  this, 
he  had  begun  by  merely  omitting  to  write 
tlie  conclusion  of  his  discourse;  and  thus 
proceeding  backward,  step  by  step  (as  one 
leaves  off,  by  degrees,  a  warm  garment  to 
which  he  has  become  accustomed),  he  had 
at  last  attained  that  which  was  most  difficult 
of  all.  to  refrain  from  writing  ovon  the  in- 
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trodiictiou."  Yet  it  was  by  such  discourse 
tliat  lie  sliook  nermnny  from  its  spiritual 
lethnrsy.  started  niauy  of  the  noblest  niiuds 
of  Ills  time  on  a  new  life,  upheld  and 
exalted  t)ie  national  spirit  in  the  midst  of 
overwhelming  disasters,  and  shot  forth  an 
influence  through  his  words  which  lives  to- 
day. A  great  lesson  is  in  the  great  example. 
The  pulpit  in  the  coming  century  is  to 
meet,  undoubtedly,  tlie  hardest  task  whicu 
it  yet  has  encountered.  It  will  need  more 
than  books  can  supply,  or  any  transient  men- 
tal stimulants,  or  any  droning  wisdom  of  the 


schools— even  a  new  baptism  of  energy  from 
on  high,  less  luminous  and  amazing  than 
that  of  Pentecost,  but  equally  real,  and 
equally  effective;  and  then,  I,  for  one,  believe 
that  it  will  stand  the  test:  largely  at  least 
through  immediate  personal  discourse,  on 
grandest  themes,  charged  with  the  full  en- 
ergy of  conviction,  and  emphasized  by  the 
character  which  that  conviction  has 
wrought.  The  younger  among  us,  and  those 
who  follow,  must  mightily  work  for  this 
great  end;  but  the  end  will  crown  the  work! 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Protectionism  and  Oppressive  Laws  in   Italy. 


By  Prof.   Cesare  Lombroso, 

Of  the  University  of  Turin. 


By  this  time  the  telegraph  and  the  press 
have  already  borne  abroad  the  echo  of  the 
sad  struggle  which  has  been  begun  in  Italy 
against  liberty.  It  is  a  genuine  revolution  of 
the  blackest  description,  effected  not  by  the 
people,  but  by  the  Government,  which  is 
endeavoring  to  suppress  the  constitution, 
and  preserve  only  its  empty  name. 

The  object  of  the  Government  is  to  try  to 
stifle  the  cries  of  anguish  extorted  by  three 
sorts  of  protectionism  or  oppression— the  in- 
dustrial, agrarian  and  military — all  of  which 
are  so  bad  that  it  is  impossible  to  award  to 
any  one  of  the  three  a  pre-eminence  of 
iniquit3\ 

On  the  other  hand,  those  capitalists  who 
are  engaged  in  industrial  enterprises,  espe- 
cially the  manufacturers  of  northern  Italy, 
as  they  find  an  immense  profit  in  protection- 
ism, have  persistently  endeavored  to  aug- 
ment the  duties  on  all  materials  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  under  the  pretext  of  de- 
veloping and  improving  the  industries  of  the 
country.  Tliey  have  not  taken  into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  the  industries  which 
have  not  grown  up  without  the  aid  of  the  in- 
cubator of  a  protective  tariff  are  productive 
of  enormously  higher  prices,  and  eventually 
become  extinct  as  soon  as  the  protection  is 
withdrawn,  as  is  the  case  with  the  subsi- 
dized line  of  steamships  to  China.      While 


there  are  not  half  a  score  of  commercial 
houses  in  all  which  have  dealings  with 
China,  the  steamers  which  run  thither  from 
Italy  constitute  a  burden  imposed  upon  the 
tax-payers  for  the  benefit  of  these  few 
houses. 

On  the  other  hand  the  capitalists  who  are 
interested  in  agriculture— the  agrarians— 
especially  those  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily, 
back  up  the  industrial  protectionists,  and,  in 
return,  demand  and  obtain  equal  protection 
for  grain  and  wines. 

The  Court,  which  is  not  interested  in 
manufactures  and  agriculture,  cares  for 
nothing,  glories  in  nothing,  save  in  military 
affairs:  the  reviews,  the  rivalrj^  of  the  Gen- 
erals among  themselves,  the  rivalry  between 
the  Generals  and  civilians  form  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  interest  with  the  poor  King;  hence, 
he  is  considerably  more  anxious  about  them 
than  are  the  people  who,  being  essentially 
pacific  in  character,  have  no  sympathy  witli 
the  army.  Therefore  the  King,  despite  the 
deep  and  widespread  wretchedness  of  the 
people,  and  the  far  from  obscure  menace  of 
war,  wishes  to  maintain  intact  and  even  to 
increase  the  military  budget.  All  he  needs 
to  do  is  to  promise  the  manufacturers  that 
he  will  maintain  industrial  protectionism, 
and  the  agrarians  that  he  will  maintain  ag- 
ricultural protectionism,   and  they  couseot, 
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forthwith,  to  shut  their  eyes  to  military  pro- 
tectionism, 

Anj'thiug  whicli  would  suffice  to  ruin  a 
very  rich  country  like  France  Is  absolutely 
intolerable  in  a  country  with  industries  so 
young  as  are  those  of  Ital}\  Hence,  as  these 
intolerably  ruinous  measures  are  permitted 
here,  one  falls  into  a  blind  pit,  from  which 
there  is  no  other  escape  than  death  by  hun- 
ger or  a  change  of  system.  There  remains, 
in  short,  no  other  road  than  violence — vio- 
lence which  shall  reduce  to  silence  those  who 
denounce  these  evils,  who  insist  that  protec- 
tionism shall  cease,  and  so  forth;  and  vio- 
lence from  above,  to  produce  silence  in  that 
quarter.  No  ministry  in  Avhich  four  Gen- 
erals wield  the  power  can  repress  the  belli- 
cose tendencies  of  the  Court;  and  that  is 
why  those  law^s  were  proposed  which  confer 
upon  a  state  of  siege  a  normal,  legal  form 
that  suppresses  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
of  association,  and  renders  harsher  those 
statutes  concerning  libel  which  were  already 
the  worst  in  Europe.  Moreover,  these  laws 
merely  codify  an  existing  state  of  affairs. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  recall  the  fact  that, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  months  Pelloux  made 
116  seizures  of  newspapers,  of  which  76 
were  condemned.  Matters  reached  such  a 
point  that  one  journal  was  condemned  be- 
cause it  had  spoken  evil  of  Free  Masonry; 
and  a  girl  was  silenced  because  she  declared 
that  the  famished  poor  had  been  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  revolution  of  May.  In  this  man- 
ner, in  the  course  of  three  months,  more 
than  three  thousand  were  condemned,  a 
number  of  proprietors  were  suspended  from 
their  occupation,  thousands  of  associations 
were  completely  broken  up,  even  those 
which  conferred  the  greatest  welfare  on  the 
people.  Now  it  is  evident  that  if  all  this 
can  be  effected  without  special  laws  the 
statutes  are  already  a  dead  letter. 

Under  the  latest  construction  of  the  law  it 
may  be  said  that  this  new  order  of  things, 
which  amounts  to  the  abohtion  of  the  right 
of  association  and  of  thought,  is  being  per- 
manently legalized  and  codified.  Neverthe- 
less it  has  been  asserted  that  some  of  these 
measures  were  necessary,  because  the  riots 
at  Milan  were  instigated  by  the  press  and  by 
the  workingmen's  associations.  But  those 
who    have    made    such    assertions    are    in 


error,  for  the  riots  were  caused  by  the  high 
price  of  grain,  and  by  a  revolt  against  an  un- 
just administration  of  justice,  which  be- 
stowed absolution  upou  Fa  villa,  Crispi  and 
others. 

But  it  has  been  asserted  that  we  are  not 
sufliciontly  civilized  for  true  and  complete 
lil)erty.  Yet  we  liave  enjoyed  liberty  of  the 
press  and  of  association  for  fifty  years  past, 
and  it  is  rather  time  to  extend  it  than  to  re- 
strict it.  Moreover,  in  the  matter  of  liberty, 
the  slightest  restriction  serves  as  an  entering 
wedge  to  bring  about  the  greatest  restric- 
tion. 

It  is  true  that  every  party  has  its  own  man- 
ner of  understanding  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  of  restricting  it.  Those  interested  in 
manufactures  and  agriculture  would  allow 
everything  to  be  discussed  except  custom 
house  duties  and  strikes;  military  men  will 
tolerate  everything  except  discussion  of  the 
army;  the  clergy  will  endure  discussion  of 
everything  save  of  dogmas.  But  it  is  said: 
"  In  the  meantime,  we  have  tranquillity." 
And  there  will,  indeed,  be  tranquillity,  but 
that  tranquillity  is  the  paralysis  of  death, 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  infamy  of  the 
country. 

Look  at  that  nation  which  our  reaction- 
aries regard  with  so  much  sympathy— Spain 
—and  which  has  been  deservedly  punished 
for  her  ancient  and  modern  persecutions; 
that  nation  which,  after  having  elevated  the 
stake  to  an  institution  against  thinkers,  has 
wound  up  by  renewing  the  infamy  and  the 
torture  of  Montuic.  There  the  press  cer- 
tainly did  not  dare  to  reveal  the  rottenness 
of  the  army,  even  under  ministries  wiiich  we 
would  call  very  liberal.  Well,  she  has 
reaped  the  due  fruits  thereof:  Avith  an  im- 
mense army  she  did  not  succeed  in  conquer- 
ing a  few  thousand  tattered  and  half-armed 
insurgents;  and  she  has  fallen,  an  enfeebled 
corpse,  beneath  a  few  shots  from  the  cannon 
of  a  non-military  country.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause, altho  the  Generals  were  well  paid,  the 
soldiers  received  neither  pay  nor  provisions 
and  were  not  able  to  march  even  a  few  miles 
out  from  the  fortified  centers;  and  her  war 
ships,  tho  sufficiently  numerous  to  bestow 
handsome  sums  on  many  contractors  and 
Admirals,  lacked  guns  and  ammunition.  But 
who  would  have  had  the  courage,  with  such 
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liberty  as  the  Spanish  press  enjoyed,  to  say 
so  in  pnblie  ?  What  will  come  of  these 
laws  ?  Since  they  are  stupidly  conceived, 
they  cannot  be  adopted,  because  they  would 
turn  out  to  be  a  weapon  which  would  burst 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  person  who  made  them. 
But  remodeled,  and,  at  best,  with  a  more 
hypocritical  air  and  a  less  despotic  aspect, 
they  will,  eventually,  be  adopted,  because 
Parliament  is  composed  of  manufacturers 
and  agricultural  proprietors. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  under  these  laws 
public  complaints  will  cease,  but  the  suffer- 
ing will  not  cease,  and  the  evil  will  spread. 
The  inconveniences  always  inherent  in  a 
free  press  will  be  replaced  by  those  of  a 
clandestine  press.  We  have  already  created 
a  sort  of  secret  library  of  the  doings  at 
Milan — a  library  which  has  been  very  per- 
nicious up  to  date  because,  being  unknown 
to  the  authorities,  it  is  not  possible  to  coun- 
teract its  influence;  and  thus  secret  con- 
spiracies and  plots  will  be  substituted  for 
the  associations  which  have  been  prohibited. 
Hence,  the  very  least  evil  which  these  laws 
can  produce  will  be  to  render  more  rancor- 
ous the  discontent  and  the  state  of  ferment 
which  already  exist  in  Italj^  and  therefore 
provoke  disorderly  risings,  which  will  easily 
be  strangled  by  the  improved  arms,  and  will 
be  followed  by  repressions  of  a  more  violent 
character,  because  such  will  be  justified. 
And  so  we  shall  end  by  having,  on  the  one 
liand,  a  populace  in  continual  tumult  and  in 
prison;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  small  quota 
reigning  triumphant  over  a  mass  of  prison- 
ers and  ferments.  How  long  this  state  of 
affairs  is  likely  to  last  it  is  not  easy  to  pre- 
dict, but  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  last  long 
and  that  it  is  preparing  the  ground  for  a 
genuine  revolution,  which  will  be  all  the 
more  complete  in  proportion  as  the  measures 
of  repression  have  been  foolish  and  unjust. 
And  all  this  in  a  country  which  might  have 


been   so   easily    governed,    because   it    is   so 
docile  and  gentle  ! 

But  the  reaction  can  be  neither  stable  nor 
even  triumphant,  except  for  a  l)rief  period. 
One  has  but  to  cast  a  glance  around  in  order 
to  convince  himself  of  this.  When  I  behold 
a  scientific  activity  which  certainly  excels 
that  of  France  and  Belgium,  with  thriving 
universities  whither  flock  genuine  scientific 
men  from  all  parts  of  Europe;  when  I  see 
even  distant  villages  illuminated  with  elec- 
tric lights  and  connected  with  the  city  by 
telephones  and  electric  tramways;  when  1 
see  rich  co-operative  societies,  with  from 
20,000  to  30,000  members,  increase  in  spite  of 
official  obstacles;  w^hen  I  see  scientific  and 
literary  reviews  springing  up  in  swarms 
even  in  the  most  remote  districts,  and 
women  beginning  to  enter  upon  masculine 
careers,  and  the  population,  particularly  of 
the  North,  constantly  detaching  itself  more 
and  more  from  the  priest  and  forgetting  him 
as  well  as  the  array  and  glory  and  military 
conquests;  when  I  perceive  that,  even  where 
the  reactionaries  are  most  ferocious,  as  at 
Milan,  they  are  forced  to  place  under  the 
control  of  the  City  Government  many  func- 
tions, like  the  water  supply  and  the  tramway 
service;  when  I  perceive  that,  exactly  as  in 
1848,  for  every  reactionary  who  dies  two  or 
three  liberals  spring  up,  and  that  the  reac- 
tionaries are  so  reduced  in  intelligence  that 
they  know  not  where  to  get  any  one  who  can 
manage  a  journal,  and  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  content  themselves  with  ministers 
as  stupid  as  those  at  present  in  office,  I  feel 
sure  that,  in  the  end,  the  horizon  will  clear, 
in  spite  of  all  reactionary  measures,  and  that 
there  will  arise  a  new  Italy,  dear  to  all  the 
world,  because,  while  averse  to  conquests  by 
arms  and  by  force,  she  earnestly  seeks  those 
of  science  and  industry,  and  does  not  wish  to 
enter  into  competition,  save  in  the  realm  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  good. 

Turin,   Italy. 


English   Good   Will. 

By  Joseph   Bullock  Coghlan, 


Captain  of  the  U.  S. 

So  far  as  actious  can  be  taken  as  a  cri- 
terion of  tliouglits  and  feelings  tlie  Eni^- 
lisli  dnring  tlie  war  "vvitli  Spain  were  witli 
us  heart  and  soul. 

When  we  got  word  to  leave  Hong  Kong 
and  attack  the  enemy  the  news  spread  about 
through  the  various  clubs  and  excited  divers 
sentiments.  It  was  supposed  that  the  de- 
fenses off  Manila  were  very  formidable,  that 
the  channel  was  heavily  mined,  the  forts 
manned  bj^  an  active  and  intelligent  garri- 
son furnished  with  all  the  implements  for 
detecting  the  presence  of  an  enemy  and  mak- 
ing him  regret  his  intrusion. 

The  "Spanish  fleet  on  paper  appeared  to  bo 
as  strong  as  our  own;  and  altogether  the  at- 
tack on  Manila  looked  like  an  exceedingly 
liard  proposition.  So  much  was  this  the  case 
that  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  felt  sorry  for 
us.  He  did  not  exactly  say  so,  but  you  could 
see  it  in  his  manner  and  his  look  when  h-^ 
heard  that  we  had  to  go. 

When  I  walked  down  the  wharf  in  Hong 
Kong  to  step  aboard  the  "  Raleigh  "  and  go 
to  sea  I  was  in  civilian  dress,  but  some  Eng- 
lish officers  whom  I  did  not  know  recognized 
me  and  saluted.  They  came  about  me  and 
said,  "  By  Jove!  you  fellows  are  to  have  the 
first  chance  after  all! "  They  weVe  envious, 
having  been  waiting  month  after  month,  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  get  an  order  to 
light  Russia.  They  were  very  friendly,  and 
thought  that  we  were  going  on  particularly 
hazardous  service.  Thej^  were  full  of  con- 
fidence, however,  in  our  ability  to  take  care 
of  ourselves,  and  said  laughingly,  "  If  you 
don't  clean  them  up,  don't  come  back  here." 

After  the  battle  of  Manila,  and  all  through- 
out the  operations  there  the  action  of  the 
English  fleet  showed  that  they  were  heartily 
with  us.  And  the  English  residents  of  Ma- 
nila we  found  v\''ere  more  enthusiastically 
our  friends  than  even  their  compatriots  in 
Hong  Kong.  This  attitude  seemed  all  the 
more  pronounced  by  contrast  with  the  atti- 
tude of  some  of  the  other  nations.    I  do  not 


Cruiser  *'Kaleu;h." 

know  Avhethor  Admiral  Chichester  told  Ad- 
miral Diederichs  that  no  one  but  Dewey 
knew  what  the  British  fleet  would  do  in  case 
Manila  was  bombarded.  That  was  the  ru- 
mor, at  any  i-ate.  But  the  Germans  certain- 
ly did  give  us  some  anxiety,  wliile  the  atti- 
tude of  the  English  certainly  saved  us  from 
much  trouble.  I  do  not,  however,  believe 
that  the  Germans  meant  fight.  The 
French  ships  were  polite  enough,  but  the 
French  papers  in  Asia  simply  frothed  at  the 
mouth  when  they  spoke  of  us.  They  did 
nothing  but  blackguard  us  after  the  battle  of 
Manila,  calling  us  bullies,  cutthroats,  rob- 
bers. Previous  to  the  battle  of  Manila  we 
had  been  cowards  and  men  without  disci- 
pline, who  would  be  very  easily  put  to  rout 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  Japanese  seemed  to 
be  very  friendly. 

On  December  15th  we  were  ordered  home, 
and  started  for  Singapore,  carrying  with  us 
a  number  of  the  "  Olympia's  "  men  whose 
time  had  expired.  We  were  received  at  Sin- 
gapore with  the  greatest  cordiality.  General 
A^aughan-Jones  giving  a  dinner  in  our  honor 
and  the  Derbyshire  regiment,  of  which 
Colonel  Dalton  is  the  commander,  entertain- 
ing us  at  their  family  reunion  on  Christmas 
day.  A  ball  was  also  given  in  our  honor  be 
tween  Christmas  and  New  Year's,  and  the 
Sultan  of  Jahore  gave  a  reception  and  races 
in  our  honor.  We  were  at  Singapore  ten 
days,  during  Avliich  time  the  Spanish  trans- 
port "  Montserrat "  came  in  to  coal.  She 
had  Spanish  troops  aboard  who  had  formerly 
been  our  prisoners.  Slie  saluted  us  and  the 
Spaniards  came  alK)ar(l.  They  were  very 
badly  off  for  clothing,  so  our  men  fitted  them 
out  as  well  as  they  could  and  they  went  on. 

Our  next  stopping  place  was  Colombo,  Cey- 
lon, There  we  had  almost  a  repetition  of 
what  had  been  done  at  Singapore.  The 
Governor  was  away  in  the  center  of  the  is- 
land at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  but  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. General  Jordan,  visited  our 
ship,  had  us  to  dinner,  and  prominent  citi- 
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zons  of  Colombo  g.lvo  us  a  (liiiinn-  at  tho 
(ialle  Face  Ilotol,  and  showed  us  the  j^reaf- 
est  curtesy.  Almost  the  same  tliiug  ot- 
curred  at  Bombay.  The  Government's  navy 
yards  are  th(M(\  ;ui<l  (lie  officials,  linding  that 
we  needed  some  little  stores,  very  curteously 
sent  them  to  us. 

When  we  arrived  in  Aden,  altho  we  had 
just  come  from  the  seat  and  headquarters 
of  the  plague,  quarantine  was  waived  for  all 
our  officers  and  such  of  the  ship's  crew  as 
were  sent  ashore  on  duty— an  unprecedented 
curtesy.  Governor-General  Cunningham  and 
Lady  Cunningham  visited  our  ship,  and  all 
the  messes  of  the  different  regiments  vied 
with  each  other  in  entertaining  us.  All  the 
clubs  were  at  our  disposal  and  dinners  and 
entertainments  were  given  there  for  our  ben- 
efit. In  fact,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  at  these  various  stations  was  as 
cordial  as  that  of  our  own  people  here  in 
New  York. 

At  Port  Said  and  Alexandria  the  English 
received  us  enthusiastically,  and  on  Febru- 
ary 22d  their  guns  saluted  Washington's 
Birthday  as  heartily  as  tho  he  were  an  Eng- 
lish hero.  Many  of  our  sailors  were  allowed 
to  go  ashore  in  Egypt  to  see  the  pyramids, 
and  their  excellent  behavior  was  the  subject 
of  much  gratifying  comment. 

In  Malta  we  received  a  perfect  ovation. 
The  English  Mediterranean  fleet  was  lying 
there.  They  gave  us  so  many  entertain- 
ments that  we  hardly  had  time  to  think. 
There  were  dinners  and  entertainments  by 
the  Governor,  by  Admiral  Hopkins,  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Noel,  by  the  captains  of  the  various 
ships;  lunches,  dinners,  dances,  all  sorts  of 
entertainments.  The  Royal  Artillery  gave 
us  a  sumptuous  dinner.  We  could  not  stop 
at  Gibraltar  and  were  obliged  to  decline  all 
invitations.  At  Bermuda  it  w^as  the  same 
story:  the  English  were  more  than  kind. 
Vice-Admiral  Fisher  placed  everything  in 
tiie  islands  at  our  disposal.  He  said  that  if 
we  would  like  to  dock  our  vessel,  the  dock 
was  ours.  He  said  that  he  was  about  to 
dock  one  of  the  English  vessels,  but  if  we 
only  said  the  word  he  would  order  her  held 
back  and  give  us  preference.  We,  however, 
tho  very  much  gratified,  were  obliged  to  de- 
cline the  offer,  as  we  desired  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  New  York. 


"^IMie  comments  ot  the  finglish  naval  offi- 
cers on  Admiral  Dewey's  victory  were  very 
generous    and    gratifying.      They    were    as 
much  astonished  at  the  ease  with  which  we 
achieved  such  great  results  as  we  ourselves 
were:  but  they  admitted  that  it  did  not  in 
tho   smallest  degree   detract  from   the  bril- 
liancy   of    Dewey's    achievement    that    we 
found  the  Spaniards  unexpectedly  unready 
for  our  assault.    The  Englishmen  had  noth- 
ing but  admiration  for  the  showing  w^hich 
the  Americans  made  at  the  battle  of  Manila. 
This    kindness,    curtesy,    generosity    and 
whole-souled    sympathy    which    we    found 
among  the  English  everywhere  is  to  a  great 
extent  a  new  growth.      We  were   friendly 
enough  on  foreign  stations  previous  to  the 
Spanish  war,  but  still  there  was  a  little  feel- 
ing of  something  that  resembled  jealousy. 
All  that  has  been  swept  away.    The  feeling 
of   the   English   toward   us   is   undoubtedly 
deep  and  sincere.    I  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
cans understand  and  appreciate  it,  and  that 
we  are  certainly  moving  toward  an  alliance, 
perhaps  not  a  paper  alliance,  but  certainly 
a  closer  union  and  understanding  between 
the  two  English-speaking  people. 

This  war  has  opened  our  eyes.  We  have? 
been  living  with  a  Chinese  wall  around  uSj 
and  there  were  many  things  which  w^e  did 
not  see.  This  war  showed  us  that  all  the 
great  European  nations  were  unfriend!:^ 
with  the  single  exception  of  England,  and  it 
also,  I  believe,  opened  England's  eyes  to  our- 
prowess  and  our  possible  mission  and  devel- 
opment. 

The  East  is  big  with  the  coming  of  great 
events.  I  believe  that  China  will  soon  be 
going  to  pieces  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  our- 
selves to  be  on  the  spot  and  protect  our  own 
interests.  We  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  England.  We  understand  each  other, 
we  speak  a  common  language,  we  have  com- 
mon interests,  and  we  know  that  nowhere 
else  in  all  the  world  can  we  find  such  a 
stanch  ally.  Our  possession  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  our  interests  in  China  make  us  one 
of  the  great  figures  of  the  situation,  and  i 
believe  that  we  must  prepare  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities. Combined  with  Great  Britain 
and  probably  with  Japan  we  can  tranquilly 
await  the  bursting  of  the  tempest. 

New  York  City. 


The  Church  in   the  Twentieth  Century. 

By  the  Hon.    David  J.    Brewer, 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


In  these  closing  hours  of  the  nineteenth 
century  many  are  speculating  as  to  the 
twentieth.  It  is  the  theme  of  many  a  dis- 
course. On  every  hand  we  hoar  prophecies 
of  greatness  and  glory,  or  of  disaster  and 
gloom.  Somehow  or  other  the  passing  from 
one  century  to  another  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  hinge  on  which  is  to  swing  a 
hundred  years  of  startling  achievements  for 
good  or  bad,  weal  or  wo. 

The  scientist,  proud  of  the  marvelous  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, boldly  affirms  that  we  are  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  inventions  and  discoveries  far 
surpassing  in  wonder  and  importance  all 
that  have  hitherto  been  achieved.  Looking 
lovingly  at  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the 
phonograph,  the  steam  engine,  electric  light 
and  power,  the  cotton  gin  and  all  the  multi- 
tude of  machines  for  doing  hand  work;  the 
daguerreotype,  the  photograph,  the  kineto- 
scope,  the  anasthetics  and  antiseptics  and 
the  X-rays,  he  rejoices  to  believe  that  in 
the  coming  century  fact  will  quickly  antici- 
pate fancy  and  the  wildest  dreams  of  the 
imagination  be  transformed  by  the  mystic 
finger  of  silence  into  the  realities  of  experi- 
ence and  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  social  economist,  as  he  mourns  over 
the  maladjustment  of  social  conditions,  the 
fearful  inequality  between  accumulated 
wealth  on  the  one  side  and  abject  poverty 
on  the  other,  hopes  that  the  coming  century 
will  bring  a  readjustment  on  a  fairer  basis, 
when  poverty  shall  vanish  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  when  each  man  shall  sit  In  peace 
beneath  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree  and  enjoy 
a  comforting  share  of  the  good  things  of 
earth;  when  wealth  shall  have  lost  its  social 
power,  and  manhood  be  the  single  test  of 
social  distinction. 

And  now  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  Man  of  Nazareth  how  looms 
up  that  century?  Is  it  filled  with  visions  of 
splendor  or  freighted  with  pictures  of  gloom  V 
Do  -we  see  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  whore 


our  Christian  civilization  is  meeting  in  lux- 
urious banquet  the  words,  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel, 
Upliarsin,  or  are  we  able  to  repeat  exultingly 
the  words  of  the  hymn  we  so  often  sing: 

"  Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  night. 

For  the  morning  seems  to  dawn?  " 

I  predict  that  the  twentieth  century  will 
be  noted  for  greater  unity  in  Christian  life. 
The  present  century  has  been  one  of  denom- 
inational rivalry  and  strife.  The  next  will 
be  one  of  Christian  unity.  In  affirming  that 
I  have  rightly  read  the  character  of  the  pres- 
ent century  I  do  not  rest  on  the  antagonism 
between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
Churches.  That  quarrel  has  raged  ever 
since  the  Reformation,  and  has  divided  into 
opposing  factions  the  two  great  parties  of 
Christendom.  Within  the  limits  of  Protes- 
tantism alone  has  been  bitter  denomina- 
tional strife.  It  has  run  through  benevolent 
and  educational  as  well  as  specifically  Chris- 
tian work.  It  has  multiplied  the  number  of 
our  charitable  institutions,  our  missionary 
societies,  our  colleges  and  universities,  and 
has  filled  every  city,  town  and  village  with 
many  weak  and  struggling  churches  instead 
of  a  few  strong  and  vigorous  organizations. 
The  effort  has  been  to  make  all  good  things 
run  along  denominational  lines.  The  cry 
has  been  for  Congregationalists  to  give  their 
contributions  to  only  such  institutions  as 
were  controlled  by  Congregationalists;  the 
Methodists  to  help  only  those  which  the 
Methodist  Church  ruled,  and  so  on  through 
the  denominations. 

We  especially  who  have  lived  on  the 
frontier  have  seen  and  felt  the  fact  and  the 
wickedness  of  this  strife.  The  great  effort 
seems  to  have  boon  not  to  make  better  lives 
but  to  make  more  Methodists,  more  Presby- 
terians, more  Congregationalists,  and  doing 
this,  alas,  too  often  only  through  tlie  break- 
ing down  of  other  denominations.  The 
moans  by  which  these  rivalries  have  been 
carried  on  have  been  too  often  such  as,  to 
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^i\y  the  least,  are  not  deserving  of  commen- 
dation. When  in  any  (M)mmiinity  one  de- 
nomination put  up  a  building  the  other 
strove  to  erect  larger.  When  one  put  out  a 
catalogue  of  members,  the  others  immedi- 
ately issued  theirs  with  larger  numbers,  and 
in  order  to  make  the  numbers  curious  prac- 
tices were  resorted  to.  The  spirit  of  rivalry 
In  this  respect  is  well  illustrated  by  an  inci- 
dent which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  Two  regiments,  one  of 
Indiana  and  the  other  of  Ohio,  were  camped 
together.  The  chaplain  of  the  former  was 
an  earnest  man,  through  whose  efforts  many 
conversions  took  place  among  the  soldiers 
in  that  regiment.  When  this  was  reported 
to  the  Ohio  colonel,  and  that  forty  Indiana 
soldiers  had  been  baptized,  he  promptly  is- 
sued his  order  to  detail  sixty  men  for  im- 
mediate baptism,  saying  that  he  would  be 
blankety-blanked  if  any  Hoosier  regiment 
should  have  more  Christians  In  it  than  the 
Fourth  Ohio. 

But  while  this  has  been  largely  the  spirit 
of  the  present  century  a  marked  reaction  has 
set  in.  The  folly  and  wickedness  of  such 
rivalry  have  been  felt,  and  the  currents  are 
moving  in  the  other  direction.  The  desire 
for  greater  unity  is  becoming  more  and 
more  manifest.  It  is  asserting  itself  with  a 
vigor  which  cannot  be  restrained,  and  is,  I 
am  sure,  to  control  the  whole  movement  of 
the  Christian  world.  Note  as  among  the 
(vidences  of  this  the  many  associations  and 
organizations  in  which  denominationalism  is 
ignored  and  the  work  is  carried  on  as  simply 
Christian  work.  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  is  neither  local  nor  denomina- 
tional. Its  branches  extend  throughout  the 
entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 
Within  its  membership  are  included  all  de- 
nominations, and  its  work  is  in  no  respect 
denominational,  but  simply  Christian.  Other 
instances  may  be  found  in  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Society,  the  Sunday  School  Unions, 
and,  in  a  little  different  fcrzi,  the  various 
Chautauqua  assemblies.  These  organiza- 
tions and  others  engaged  in  their  special 
work  are  not  destroying  denominations,  but 
are  bringing  them  into  a  greater  unity  and 
filling  them  with  a  larger  charity.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that  in  most  of  these  the 
principal    and    controlling    force    is    found 


among  tlio  young.  Out  of  the  young  men 
and  young  women  of  the  country  is  drawn 
tlie  great  l)ulk  of  their  membership,  and 
3'outli  is  the  suggestive  fact  everywhere  ap- 
parent. Tliey  are  not  the  places  into  which 
old  jige  falls,  wearied  with  its  strife  and 
activities,  but  where  the  young  who  are  to 
make  tlie  twentieth  century  are  being 
molded  and  formed  for  their  life  work.  It 
is  not  unworthy  of  notice  either  that  the 
ancient  eneinies,  Catholicism  and  Protestant- 
ism, are  drawing  closer  to  each  other.  The 
prelates  and  members  of  the  two  churches 
do  not  hesitate  to  attiliate  in  a  thousand 
forms  of  labor.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country,  and 
Bishop  Paret,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  were 
invited  to  attend  a  gathering  in  which  by 
reason  of  its  oiTicial  character  the  rank  of 
the  various  guests  was  a  matter  of  consid- 
eration. The  Bishop,  turning  to  the  Car- 
dinal, said,  "  Which  has  the  higher  rank,  a 
Cardinal  in  tlie  Catholic  or  a  Bishop  in  the 
Episcopal  Church?"  "I  do  not  know,"  was 
the  reply,  "  let  us  not  raise  the  question, 
but  let  us  go  in  side  by  side,"  and 
they  did.  At  a  gathering  of  Congre- 
gationalists  in  Pennsylvania  the  eloquent 
Catholic  Archbishop  Ryan,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  a  welcome  guest,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  truthfully  said  that  the 
spirit  of  charity  is  the  spirit  of  the  day.  The 
time  is  past  when  the  Protestant  should  look 
back  upon  the  horrible  things  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  denounce  Roman  Catholicism  on 
account  thereof,  or  the  Catholic,  on  the  other 
hand,  look  back  at  the  hanging  of  the 
witches,  or  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers, 
and  denounce  Protestantism  therefore,  but 
each  should  shalve  hands  and  join  in  a  com- 
mon effort  to  further  the  cause  of  a  com- 
mon Master. 

I  do  not  infer  from  this  growing  spirit  of 
charity  that  denominations  are  to  cease. 
Differences  of  creed  and  forms  of  govern 
ment  and  modes  of  worship  will  always  con- 
tinue, and  each  individual  will  seek  that  de- 
nomination which  in  these  respects  appeals 
most  strongly  to  his  feelings  and  convictions. 
Human  nature  is  variously  constituted,  and 
the  differences  of  our  nature  will  always  as- 
sert themselves  in  the  outward  expression 
of  our  lives.    Every  man  naturally  and  in- 
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stinctively  goes  to  the  place  in  which  he 
feels  himself  most  at  ease.  But  I  do  insist 
that  these  facts  are  indicative  that  the  dif- 
ferences are  no  longer  regarded  of  the  es- 
sence of  things,  but  are  lilce  the  clotlies  we 
wear,  each  putting  on  the  garment  which 
suits  him  best,  and  each  feeling  that  it  is 


but  a  garment  which  clotlies  the  man  with- 
in, and  not  of  the  substance  of  his  life.  We 
shall  come  more  and  more  to  cease  wran- 
gling about  the  matter  of  garments,  and  all 
move  forward  in  a  united  effort  for  the  bet- 
tering of  human  life. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Orphan. 

Bv  Frank  T.   Bullen 


* 


[Mr.  Bullen  is  the  author  of  the    "  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot,"    a  book   which  has  recently   received 
high  praise  and  for  which  Mr.  Kipling  wrote  a  very  enthusiastic  preface. — Ed.]  i  / 


Shining  serenely  as  some  immeasurable 
mirror  beneath  the  smiling  face  of  heaven, 
the  solitary  ocean  lay  in  unrippled  silence. 
It  was  in  those  placid  latitudes  south  of  the 


him  in  rhythm  with  their  melodic  lullaby. 
Around  him  glided  his  faithful  harem- 
gentle  timid  creatures,  no  one  of  them  a 
third  of  their  lord's  huge  bulk,  but  still  ma- 


line  in  the  Pacific,  where  weeks,  aye  months,  jestic  in  their  proportions,  being  each  some 
often  pass  without  the  marginless  blue  level  forty-five  feet  in  length  by  thirty  in  girth, 
being  ruffled  by  any  wandering  keel.  Here,  Unquestionably  the  monarch  of  the  flood, 
in  almost  perfect  security  from  molestation  their  great  chief  accepted  in  complacent  dig- 
by  man,  the  innumerable  denizens  of  the  nity  their  unremitting  attentions,  nor  did 
deep  pursue  their  never-ending  warfare,  their  playful  gambols  stir  him  in  the  least 
doubtless  enjoying  to  the  full  the  brimming  from  his  attitude  of  complete  repose, 
cup  of  life  without  a  weary  moment  and  But  while  the  busy  seven  were  thus  dis- 
with  no  dreary  anticipations  of  an  unwanted  porting  themselves  in  happy  security  there 
old  age.  suddenly  appeared  among  them  a  delight- 
Now  it  fell  on  a  day  that  the  calm  surface  ful  companion  in  the  shape  of  a  newly-born 
of  that  bright  sea  was  broken  by  the  sudden  calf,  elegantly  dappled  like  his  sire,  the  first- 


upheaval  of  a  compact  troop  of  sperm 
whales  from  the  inscrutable  depths  wherein 
they  had  been  roaming  and  recruiting  their 
gigantic  energies  upon  the  abundant  mol- 
luscs, hideous  of  mien  and  insatiable  of 
maw,  that,  like  creations  of  a  diseased  mind, 
lurked  far  below  the  sunshine.  The  school 
consisted  of  seven  cows  and  one  mighty 
bull,  who  was  unique  in  appearance,  for  in- 
stead of  being  in  color    the  unrelieved  se- 


born  son  of  the  youngest  mother  in  the 
group.  It  is  not  the  habit  of  the  cachalot 
to  show  that  intense  self-effacing  devotion 
to  its  young  which  is  evinced  by  other  mam- 
mals, especially  whales  of  the  mysticetrr. 
Nevertheless  as  the  expectation  of  this 
latest  addition  to  the  family  had  been  the 
reason  of  their  visit  to  these  quiet  latitudes 
his  coming  made  a  pleasant  little  ripple  of 
satisfaction   vibrate   throughout    the   group. 


pia  common  to  his  kind  he  was  curiously  mot-     Even  the  apparently  impenetrable  stolidity 


tied  with  creamy  white,  making  the  im- 
mense oblong  cube  of  his  head  look  like  a 
weather-worn  monolith  of  Siena  marble. 
Easeful  as  any  Arabian  khalif,  he  lolled  su- 
pine upon  the  glittering  folds  of  his  couch, 


of  the  head  of.  the  school  was  aroused  into 
some  faint  tokens  of  interest  in  the  new- 
comer, who  clung  leech-like  to  his  mother's 
side,  vigorously  draining  the  enormous  con- 
vexity of  lior  bosom  of  its  bounteous  flood  of 


the  welcoming  wavelets  caressing  his  vast  milk.    So  well  did  he  thrive   that  at  the  end 

form   with   gentlest  touch,   and    murmuring  of  a  week  the  youngster  was  able  to  hold 

softly  as  by  their  united  efforts  they  rocked  his  own  with  the  school  in  a  race,  and  con.*- 

*  Copyright,  1899,  by  Prank  T.  Bullen.  petent  also  to  remain  under  water  quite  as 
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\ong  as  his  mother.  Then  the  stately  lea-der 
signified  to  his  dependents  that  the  time  was 
now  at  hand  when  they  must  change  their 
pleasant  quarters.  Food  was  less  plentiful 
than  it  had  been,  which  was  but  natural, 
remembering  the  ravages  necessarily  made 
by  such  a  company  of  monsters.  More- 
over, a  life  of  continual  ease  and  slothful 
luxury  such  as  of  late  had  been  theirs  was 
not  only  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a  ham- 
pering investiture  of  parasites— barnacles, 
limpets  and  weed— all  over  their  bodies,  but 
it  completely  unfitted  them  for  the  stern 
struggle  awaiting  them,  when  in  their  peri- 
odical progress  round  the  world  they  should 
arrive  on  the  borders  of  the  fierce  Antarctic 
Zone.  And  besides  all  these,  had  they  for- 
gotten that  they  were  liable  to  meet  with 
man  !  A  sympathetic  shudder  ran  through 
every  member  of  the  school  at  that  dreaded 
name,  under  the  influence  of  which  they  all 
drew  closer  around  their  chief,  sweeping 
their  broad  flukes  restlessly  from  side  to 
side  and  breathing  inaudibly. 

The  outcome  of  the  conference,  decided, 
as  human  meetings  of  the  kind  are  apt  to 
be,  by  the  commanding  influence  of  one 
master  will,  was  that  on  the  next  day  they 
would  depart  for  the  south  by  easy  stages 
through  the  teeming  "  off-shore  "  waters  of 
South  America.  All  through  that  quiet  night 
the  mighty  creatures  lay  almost  motionless 
on  the  surface,  each  the  opaque  center  of  a 
halo  of  dazzling  emerald  light,  an  occasional 
drowsy  spout  from  their  capacious  lungs 
sliding  through  the  primeval  stillness  like 
the  sigh  of  some  weary  Titan.  When  at 
last  the  steel-blue  dome  above,  with  its 
myriad  diamond  spangles,  began  to  throb 
and  glow  with  tremulous  waves  of  lovely 
vari-colored  light  flowing  before  the  con- 
quering squadrons  of  the  sun,  the  whole 
troop,  in  open  order  about  their  guide, 
turned  their  heads  stedfastly  to  the  south- 
west, steering  an  absolutely  undeviating 
course  for  their  destination  by  their  innate 
sense  of  direction  alone.  Up  sprang  the 
flaming  sun,  a  vast  globe  of  fervent  fire  that 
even  at  the  horizon's  edge  seemed  to  glow 
with  meridian  strength.  And  right  in  the 
center  of  his  blazing  disk  appeared  three 
tiny  lines,  recognizable  even  at  that  distance 
by  the  human  eye  as  the  masts  of  a  ship 


whose  hull  was  as  yet  below  the  apparent 
meeting  place  of  sea  and  sky.  This  appari- 
tion lay  fairly  in  the  path  of  the  advancing 
school,  who,  unlinppily  for  them,  possessed 
but  feeble  vision  and  that  only  at  its  best 
straight  behind  them.  So  on  they  went  in 
leisurely  fashion,  occasionally  pausing  for 
a  dignified  descent  in  search  of  food,  fol- 
lowed by  an  equally  stately  reappearance 
and  resumption  of  their  journey.  Nearer 
and  nearer  they  drew  to  the  fatal  area 
wherein  they  would  become  visible  to  the 
keen-eyed  watchers  at  the  mast-head  of  that 
lonely  ship,  still  in  perfect  ignorance  of  any 
possible  danger  being  at  hand.  Suddenly 
that  mysterious  sense,  which  is  more  than 
hearing,  owned  by  them  gave  warning  of 
approaching  pL^ril.  All  lay  still,  tho  quiv- 
ering through  every  tense  sinew  of  their 
huge  bodies  with  the  apprehension  of  un- 
known enemies,  their  heads  half  raised  from 
the  sparkling  sea-surface  and  their  fins  and 
flukes  testing  the  vibrations  of  the  mobile 
element  like  the  diaphragm  of  a  phono- 
graph. Even  the  youngling  clung  to  his 
mother's  side  as  if  glued  thereto  under  the 
influence  of  a  terror  that,  while  it  effectually 
stilled  his  sportiveness,  gave  him  no  hint  of 
what  was  coming.  At  the  instance  of  the 
head  all  sank  silently  and  stone-like  without 
any  of  those  preliminary  tail  flourishings 
and  arching  of  the  back  that  always  dis- 
tinguishes tiie  unworried  whale  from  one 
that  has  received  alarming  news  in  the 
curious  manner  already  spoken  of.  They 
remained  below  so  long  and  went  to  so 
great  a  depih  that  all  except  the  huge 
leader  were  quite  exhausted  when  they  re- 
turned again  to  the  necessary  air,  not  only 
from  privation  of  breath,  but  from  the  in- 
calculable pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
sea.  So  for  a  brief  space  they  lay  almost 
motionless,  the  valves  of  their  spiracles 
deeply  depressed  as  they  drew  in  great  vol- 
umes of  revivifying  breath,  and  their  great 
frames  limply  yielding  to  the  heave  of  the 
gliding  swell.  They  had  scarcely  recovered 
their  normal  energy  w^hen  into  their  midst 
rushed  the  destroyers,  bringing  with  them 
the  realization  of  all  those  paralyzing  fears. 
First  to  be  attacked  w^as  the  noble  bull,  and 
once  the  first  bewildering  shock  and  smart 
had  passed  he  gallantly  maintained  the  repu- 
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tation  of  his  giant  race.    Every  device  that 
sagacity  could  conceive  or  fearlessness  ex- 
ecute was  tried  by  him,  until  the  troubled 
ocean  around  the  combatants  was  all  a-boil, 
and   its   so   recently   unsullied   surface   was 
littered    with    tangled    wreaths    of    blood- 
streaked   foam.    Whether  from  affection  or 
for  protection  is  uncertain,  but  the  rest  of 
the   family    did    not   attempt   to    flee.       All 
seven  of  the  cows  kept  close  to  their  lord, 
often  appearing  as  if  they  would  shield  him 
with    their   own   bodies    from   the   invisible 
death-darts  that  continually  pierced  him  to 
the  very  seat  of  his  vast  vitality.    And  this  at 
tachment  proved  their  own  destruction,  for 
their  assailants,  hovering  around  them  with 
the  easy  mobility  of  birds,  slew  them  at  thejr 
leisure,  not  even  needing  to  hamper  them- 
selves   by    harpooning    another    individual. 
Indeed,  they  wielded  their  long  lances  upon 
the  unresisting  females,   leaving  the  ocean 
monarch  to  his  imminent  death.    So  success- 
ful were  these  tactics  that  before  an  hour 
had  flown,  while  yet  the  violet  tint  of  depart- 
ing night  lingered  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
sea,  the  last  one  of  those  mighty  mammals 
had  groaned    out    the    dregs    of    her    life. 
Flushed  with  conquest  and  breathless  from 
their  great  exertions,  the  victors  lolled  rest- 
fully  back  in  their  boats,  while  all  around 
them    upon    the     incarnadined     waters     the 
massy  bodies  of  their  prey  lay  gently  sway- 
ing to  the  slumberous  roll  of  the  silent  swell. 
Meanwhile,   throughout  that  stark  battle, 
what  of  the  youngling's  fate?    By  almost  a 
miracle,    he    had    passed    without    scathe. 
What  manner  of  dread  convulsion  of  nature 
was  in  progress  he  could  not  l?;now — he  was 
blind  and   deaf    and    almost    lifeless   with 
terror.       With  all   that  wide  ocean   around 
him  he  knew  not  whither  to  flee  from  this 
day  of  wrath.    Of  all  those  who  had  been 
to  him  so  brief  a  space  ago  the  living  em- 
bodiment  of  invincible   might    not   one   re- 
mained to  help  or  shield  him,  none  but  were 
involved  in  this  cataclysm  of  blood.       His 
kindred  were  cut  off  from  him,  he  was  over- 
looked by  his  enemies,  and  when  he  came  to 
himself  he  was  alone.    A  sudden  frantic  im- 
pulse seized  him,  and  under  its  influence  he 
fled,  fled  as  the  bee  flies,  but  without  the 
homing   Instinct   to    guide   him,    southward 
through  the  calm  blue  silences  of  that  sleep- 


ing ocean.    On,   on,    he   fled    untiring,   until 
behind   him   tlie  emerald   sheen   of   his  pas- 
sage, through  the  now  starlit  waters  broad- 
ened into  a  wide  blaze  of  softest  light.    Be- 
fore him  lay  the  dark,  its  profound  depths 
just  manifested  by  the  occasional  transient 
gleam   of   an   uneasy   medusa   or   the   swift 
fliglit  of  a  terrifled  shark.    When  compelled 
to  break  the  glassy  surface  for  breath  there 
was   a  sudden   splash,   and  amid   the   deep 
sigh  from  his  laboring  lungs  came  the  musi- 
cal   fall    of    the    sparkling    spray.       When 
morning  dawned  again  on  his  long,  objectless 
flight,  unfailing  instinct  warned  him  of  his 
approach    to    shallower    waters,    and    with 
slackening   speed   he  went  on,   through   the 
tender    diffused    sunlight    of    those    dreamy 
depths,  until  he  came  to  an  enormous  sub- 
marine forest,  where  the  trees  were  fantastic 
abutments   of   living   coral,   the   leaves   and 
fronds  of  dull-hued  fucus  or  algae,  the  blos- 
soms of    orchid-like    sea-anemones    or    zoo- 
phytes, and  the  birds  were  darting,  gliding 
fish,   whose  myriad,   splendid    tints    blazed 
like  illuminated  jewels. 

Here,   surely,   he  might   be   at  peace   and 
find   some  solace    for    his    loneliness,   some 
suitable  food  to  replace  that  which  he  had 
hitherto   always   found   awaiting   him,    and 
now  would  find  nevermore.    Moving  gently 
through  the  interminably  intricate  avenues 
of    this    submarine    world    of    stillness    and 
beauty,  his  small  low^er  jaw  hanging  down 
as  usual,  he  found  abundant  store  of  sapid 
molluscs  that  glided  down  his  gaping  gullet 
with  a  pleasant  tickling,  and  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  soothing  sense  of  hunger  satis- 
fied !    When  he  rose  to  spout  he  was  in  the 
midst   of   a    weltering    turmoil     of    broken 
water,  where  the  majestic  swell  fretted  and 
roared  in  wrath  around  the  hindering  peaks 
of  the  great  reef— a  group  of  islands  in  the 
making.    Here,  at  any  rate,  he  was  safe,  for 
no  land  was  in  sight  whence  might  come  a 
band  of  his  hereditary  foes,  while  into  that 
network   of  jagged   rocks   no   vessel   would 
ever  dare  to  venture.    After  a  few  days  of 
placid   enjoyment   of   this   secure   existence 
he  began  to  feel  courage  and  independence, 
altho  still  pining  for  the  companionship  of 
his  kind.    Thus  he  might  have  gone  on  for 
long,   but    that    an    adventure    befell   him 
which  raised  him  at  once  to  his  rightful  po- 
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sition  amoiij::  the  sou-folk.  During  his  ram- 
l)los  tliroiicjli  flio  mazes  and  glades  of  tiiis 
subaqueous  paradise  lie  bad  once  or  twice 
noticed  between  two  stupendous  columns 
of  coral  a  black  space  where  the  water  was 
apparently  of  fathomless  depth.  Curiosity, 
one  of  the  strongest  influences  actuating 
tlie  animate  creation,  impelled  him  to  inves- 
tigate this  chasm,  but  something,  he  knew 
not  what,  probably  inherited  caution,  had 
hitherto  held  him  back.  At  last,  having  met 
with  no  creature  nearly  his  own  size,  and 
grown  bold  by  reason  of  plenteous  food,  he 
became  venturesome,  and  made  for  that 
gloomy  abyss,  bent  upon  searching  its  re- 
cesses thoroughly.  Boldly  he  swept  be- 
tween the  immense  bastions  that  guarded  it 
and  with  a  swift  upward  thrust  of  his  broad 
horizontal  tail  went  headlong,  down,  down 
down.  Presently  he  saw  amidst  the  outer 
darlmess  a  web  of  palely  gleaming  lines  in- 
cessantly changing  their  patterns  and  ex- 
tending over  an  area  of  a  thousand  square 
yards.  They  centered  upon  a  dull  ghastly 
glare  that  was  motionless,  formless,  inde- 
scribable. In  its  midst  there  was  a  black- 
ness deeper,  if  possible,  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  pit.  Suddenly  all  that  writhing 
entanglement  wrapped  him  round,  each 
clutching  snare  fastening  upon  him  with  in- 
numerable gnawing  mouths  as  if  to  devour 
him  all  over  at  once.  With  a  new  and  even 
pleasant  sensation  thrilling  along  his  spine 
the  young  leviathan  hurled  himself  forward 
at  that  midmost  gap,  his  powerful  jaws 
clashing  and  his  whole  lithe  frame  upstrung 
with  nervous  energy.  Right  through  the 
glutinous  musky  mass  of  that  unthinkable 
chimera  he  hewed  his  way,  heeding  not  in 
the  least  the  wrenching,  sucking  coils  wind- 
ing about  him,  and  covering  every  inch  of 
his  body.  Absolute  silence  reigned  as  the 
great  fight  went  on.  Its  inequality  was 
curiously  abnormal.  For  while  the  vast 
amorphous  bulk  of  the  mollusc  completely 
dwarfed  the  comparatively  puny  size  of  the 
young  cachalot,  there  was  on  the  side  of 
the  latter  all  the  innate  superiority  of  the 
vertebrate  carnivorous  mammal  with  war- 
rior instincts  transmitted  unimpaired  through 
a  thousand  generations  of  ocean  royalty. 
Gradually  the  grip  of  those  clinging  ten- 
tacles relaxed  as  he  felt  the  succulent  gelat- 


inousness  divide,  and  with  a  bound  he  as- 
cended from  lliat  befouled  abysmal  gloom 
into  tile  light  and  loveliness  of  the  upper 
air.  Behind  him  trailed  sundry  long  frag- 
ments, disjrcid  membra  of  his  late  antago- 
nist, and  upon  these,  after  filling  his  lungs 
again  and  again  with  the  keen  pure  air  of 
heaven,  he  feasted  grandly. 

But  in  spite  of  the  new  inspiring  sense  of 
conscious  might  and  ability  to  do  even  as 
his  forefathers  had  done,  his  loueliness  was 
heavy  upon  him.  For  like  all  mammals 
the  cachalot  loves  the  fellowship  of  his  kin 
during  the  days  of  his  strength;  and  only 
when  advancing  age  renders  him  unable  to 
hold  his  own  against  jealous  rivals,  or  makes 
him  a  laggard  in  the  united  chase,  does  he 
forsake  the  school  and  wander  solitary  and 
morose  about  the  infinite  solitudes  of  his 
limitless  abode.  And  so,  surrounded  hy  the 
abundant  evidences  of  his  prowess,  the 
young  giant  meditated,  while  a  hungry  host 
of  sharks,  like  jackals  at  the  lion's  kill, 
came  prowling  up  out  of  the  surrounding 
silence,  and  with  shrill  cries  of  delight  the 
hovering  bird-folk  gathered  in  myriads  to 
take  tithe  of  his  enormous  spoil.  Unheed- 
ing the  accumulating  multitudes,  who  gave 
Mm  ample  room  and  verge  enough,  and  full 
of  flesh,  he  lay  almost  motionless,  when  sud- 
denly that  subtle  sense  which,  attuned  to 
the  faintest  vibrations  of  the  mobile  sea, 
kept  him  warned,  informed  him  that  some 
more  than  ordinary  commotion  was  in  prog- 
ress not  many  miles  away.  Instantly  every 
sinew  set  taut,  every  nerve  tingled  with  re- 
ceptivity, while  quivering  like  some  fucus 
frond  in  a  tide  rip  his  broad  tail  swayed 
silently  to  and  fro,  but  so  easily  as  not  to  stir 
his  body  from  its  attitude  of  intense  expec- 
tation. A  gannet  swept  over  him  close 
down,  startling  him  so  that  with  one  fierce 
lunge  of  his  flukes  he  sprang  forward 
twenty  yards;  but,  recovering  himself,  he 
paused  again,  tho  the  impetus  still  bore 
him  noiselessly  ahead,  the  soothing  wash  of 
the  waves  eddying  gently  around  his  blunt 
bow.  Shortly  after,  to  his  unbounded  joy, 
a  noble  company  of  his  own  folk  hove  in 
sight,  two  score  of  them  in  goodhest  array. 
They  glided  around  him  in  graceful  curves, 
wonderingly  saluting  him  by  touching  his 
small  body  with  fin,  nose  and  tail,  and  puz- 
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zled  beyond  measure  as  to  how  so  young  a 
fellow-citizeu  came  to  be  inhabiting  these 
vast  wastes  alone.  His  tale  was  soon  told, 
for  the  whale-people  waste  no  interchange 
of  ideas,  and  the  company  solemnly  received 
him  into  their  midst  as  a  comrade  who  had 
well  earned  the  right  to  be  one  of  their 
band  by  providing  for  them  so  great  a  feast. 
Swiftly  the  spoil  of  that  gigantic  mollusc 
was  rescued  from  the  marauding  sharks  and 
devoured;  and  thorough  was  the  subsequent 
search  among  those  deep-lying  darknesses 
for  any  other  monsters  of  the  same  breed 
that  might  lie  brooding  in  their  depths. 
None  were  to  be  found,  altho  for  two  days 
and  nights  the  questing  leviathans  pursued 
their  keen  investigations.  When  there  re- 
mained no  longer  a  cave  uufathomed  or  a 
maze  unexplored,  the  leader  of  the  school, 
a  huge  black  bull  of  unrivaled  fame,  gave 
the  signal  for  departure,  and  away  they 
went  in  double  columns,  line  ahead,  due 
south,  their  splendid  chief  about  a  cable's 
length  in  advance.  The  happy  youngster, 
no  longer  a  stray  from  his  kind,  gambolled 
about  tne  school  in  unrestrained  delight  of 
the  rising  tide  of  life  that  surged  tumultu- 
ously  through  his  vigorous  frame.  Ah,  it 
was  so  good  to  be  alive,  glorious  to  speed, 
with  body  bending  bow-wise,  and  broad  fan- 
like flukes  spurning  the  brilliant  waves  be- 
hind him,  ecstasy  to  exert  all  the  power  he 
felt  in  one  mad  upward  rush  out  into  the 
sunlight,  high  through  the  warm  air  he 
sprang,  a  living  embodiment  of  irresistible 
force,  and  fell  with  a  joj^ous  crash  back  mto 
the  welcoming  bosom  of  his  native  deep.  The 
sedate  patriarch  of  the  school  looked  on  at 
these  youthful  freaks  indulgently,  until,  fired 
by  the  sight  of  his  young  follower's  energy, 
he  too  put  forth  all  his  incredible  strength, 
launching  his  hundred  tons  or  so  of  solid 
weight  clear  of  the  embracing  sea,  and  re- 
turning to  it  again  with  a  shock  as  of  some 
Titan-hurled  mountain. 

Thus  our  orphan  grew  and  waxed  great. 
Together,  without  mishap  of  any  kind,  these 
lords  of  the  flood  skirted  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  globe.  In  serene  security  they  ranged 
the  stormy  seas  from  Kerguelen  to  Cape 
Horn,  from  the  Falklands  to  Table  Bay.  Up 
through  the  scent-laden  straits  between 
Madagascar     and      Mozambique,      loitering 


along  the  burning  shores  of  Zanzibar  and 
Pomba,  dallying  with  the  eddies  around  the 
lonely  Seychelles  and  idling  away  the  pleas- 
ant north-east  monsoon  in  the  Arabian  Sea. 
By  the  Bab-el-Mandeb  they  entered  the  Red 
Sea,  their  majestic  array  scaring  the  nomad 
fishermen  at  their  lonely  labor  along  the 
reef-besprinliled  margins  thereof,  remote 
from  the  straight-ruled  track  down  its  cen- 
tre on  which  the  unwearied  slaves  of  the 
West,  the  great  steamships,  steadily  thrust 
their  undeviating  way.  Here,  in  richest 
abundance,  they  found  their  favorite  food, 
cuttlefish  of  many  kinds,  altho  none  so 
large  as  those  haunting  the  middle  depths 
of  the  outer  ocean.  And  threading  the  deep 
channels  between  the  reefs  great  shoals  of 
delicately  flavored  fish,  beguiled  by  the 
pearly  whiteness  of  those  gaping  throats, 
rushed  fearlessly  down  to  oblivion.  So 
quiet  were  these  haunts,  so  free  from  even 
the  remotest  chance  of  interference  by 
man,  their  only  enemy,  that  they  remained 
for  many  months,  even  penetrating  well  up 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  that  sea  of  sleep  whose 
waters  even  now  retain  the  same  primitive 
seclusion  they  had  when  their  shores  were 
the  cradle  of  mankind. 

But  now  a  time  was  fast  approaching 
when  our  hero  must  meet  his  compeers  in 
battle,  if  haply  he  might  justify  his  claim 
to  be  a  leader  in  his  turn.  For  such  is  the 
custom  of  the  cachalot.  The  young  bulls 
each  seek  to  form  a  harem  among  the 
younger  cows  of  the  school,  and  having  done 
so,  they  break  off  from  the  main  band  and 
pursue  their  own  independent  way.  This 
crisis  in  the  career  of  the  orphan  had  been 
imminent  for  some  time,  but  now,  in  these 
untroubled  seas,  it  could  no  longer  be  de- 
layed. Already  several  preliminary  skir- 
mishes had  taken  place  with  no  definite  re- 
sults, and  at  last,  one  morning  when  the  sea 
was  like  oil  for  smoothness,  and  blazing  like 
burnished  gold  under  the  fervent  glare  of 
the  sun,  two  out  of  the  four  young  bulls  at- 
tacked the  orphan  at  once.  All  around  lay 
the  expectant  brides,  ready  to  welcome  the 
conqueror,  while  in  solitary  state  the  mighty 
leader  held  aloof,  doubtless  meditating  on 
the  coming  time  when  a  mightier  than  he 
should  arise  and  drive  him  from  his  proud 
position  into  life-long  exile.    Straight  for  our 
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hero's  massive  head  came  his  rivals,  charj;- 
ing  alonji:  the  foaming  surface  lilce  bhiff- 
bowed  torpedo  rams.  Rut  as  they  con- 
verged upon  him  he  also  charged  to  meet 
them,  settling  slightly  at  the  same  time. 
Whether  by  accident  or  design  I  know  not, 
but  certainly  the  consequence  of  this  move 
was  that  instead  of  their  striking  him  they 
met  one  another  over  his  back,  the  shock  of 
their  impact  throwing  their  great  heads  out 
of  the  sea  with  a  dull  boom  that  might  have 
been  heard  for  a  mile.  Swiftly  and  grace- 
fully the  orphan  turned  head  over  flukes, 
rising  on  his  back  and  clutching  the  nearest 
of  his  opponents  by  his  pendulous  under 
jaw.  The  fury  of  that  assault  was  so  great 
that  the  attacked  one's  jaw  was  wrenched 
sideways,  until  it  remained  at  right  angles 
to  his  body,  leaving  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  sorely  hampered  in  even  the  getting  of 
food,  but  utterly  incapable  of  ever  giving 
battle  to  one  of  his  own  species.  Then,  rush- 
ing toward  the  other  aggressor,  the  victorious 
warrior  inverted  his  body  in  the  sea  and, 
brandishing  his  lethal  flukes,  smote  so  dough- 
tily upon  his  foe  that  the  noise  of  those  tre- 
mendous blows  reverberated  for  leagues 
over  the  calm  sea,  while  around  the  com- 
batants the  troubled  waters  were  lashed  into 
ridges  and  islets  of  snowy  foam.  Very  soon 
was  the  battle  over.  Disheartened,  sick  and 
exhausted,  the  disabled  rival  essayed  to  es- 
cape, settling  stone-like  until  he  lay  like 
some  sunken  wreck  on  the  boulder-bestrewn 
sea-bed  a  hundred  fathoms  down.  Slowly, 
but  full  of  triumph,  the  conqueror  returned 
to  the  waiting  school  and,  selecting  six  of 
the  submissive  cows,  led  them  away  without 
any  attempt  at  hindrance  on  the  part  of  the 
other  two  young  bulls  who  had  not  joined 
in  the  fray. 

In  stately  march  the  new  family  traveled 
southward  out  of  the  Red  Sea,  along  the  So- 
mali coast,  past  the  frowning  cliffs  of  So- 
kotra,  and,  crossing  the  Arabian  Sea,  skirted 
at  their  ease  the  pleasant  Malabar  coast. 
Unerring  instinct  guided  them  across  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  through  the  Sunda  Straits 
until  amid  the  intricacies  of  Celebes  they 
ended  their  journey  for  a  season.  Here, 
with  richest  food  in  overflowing  abundance, 
among  undisturbed  reef-beds  swept  by  con- 
stantly changing  currents,  where  they  might 


chafe  their  irritated  skins  clean  from  the 
many  parasites  they  had  accumulated  dur- 
ing their  long  I?ed  Sea  sojourn,  they  re- 
mained for  several  seasons.  Then,  suddenly, 
as  calamities  usually  come,  they  were  at- 
tacked by  a  whaler  as  they  were  calmly 
coasting  along  Timor.  But  never  till  their 
dying  day  did  those  whale-fishers  forget 
that  fight.  True,  they  secured  two  half- 
grown  cows,  but  at  what  a  cost  to  them- 
selves !  For  the  younger  leader,  now  in  the 
full  flush  of  vigorous  life,  seemed  not  only 
to  have  inherited  the  fighting  instincts  of  his 
ancestors,  but  also  to  possess  a  fund  of  wily 
ferocity  that  made  him  a  truly  terrible  foe. 
No  sooner  did  he  feel  the  first  keen  thrust 
of  the  harpoon  than,  instead  of  expending 
his  strength  for  naught  by  a  series  of  aim- 
less flounderings,  he  rolled  his  huge  bulk 
swiftly  toward  his  aggressors,  who  were 
busily  engaged  in  clearing  their  boat  of  the 
hampering  sail,  and  perforce  helpless  for  a 
time.  Right  down  upon  them  came  the 
writhing  mass  of  living  flesh,  overwhelmin.^ 
them  as  completely  as  if  they  had  suddenly 
fallen  under  Niagara.  From  out  of  that 
roaring  vortex  only  two  of  the  six  men 
forming  the  boat's  crew  emerged  alive,  poor 
fragments  of  humanity  tossing  like  chips 
upon  the  tormented  sea.  Then,  changing  his 
tactics,  the  triumphant  cachalot  gliJed 
stealthily  about  just  beneath  the  surface, 
feeling  with  his  sensitive  flukes  for  anything 
still  remaining  afloat  upon  which  to  wreak 
his  newly  aroused  thirst  for  vengeance.  As 
often  as  he  touched  a  floating  portion  of  the 
shattered  boat,  up  flew  his  mightly  flukes 
in  a  moment,  and,  with  a  reflex  blow  that 
would  have  stove  in  the  side  of  a  ship,  he 
smote  it  into  still  smaller  splinters.  This 
attention  to  his  first  set  of  enemies  saved 
the  other  boats  from  destruction,  for  they, 
using  all  expedition,  managed  to  despatch 
the  two  cows  they  had  harpooned,  and  when 
they  returned  to  the  scene  of  disaster,  the 
bull,  unable  to  find  anything  more  to  de- 
stroy, had  departed  with  the  rest  of  his 
family  and  they  saw  him  no  more.  Gloomily 
they  traversed  the  battle-field  until  they 
found  the  two  exhausted  survivors  just 
feebly  clinging  to  a  couple  of  oars,  and 
with  them  mournfully  regained  their  ship. 
Meanwhile  the  triumphant  bull  was  slowly 
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making  his  way  eastward,  sorely  irritated 
by  the  galling  harpoon  which  was  buried 
deep  in  his  shoulders,  and  wondering  what 
the  hundreds  of  fathoms  of  trailing  rope 
behind  him  could  be.  At  last,  coming  to  a 
well-known  reef,  he  managed  to  get  the  line 
entangled  around  some  of  its  coral  pillars, 
and  a  strenuous  effort  on  his  part  tore  out 
the  barbed  weapon,  leaving  in  its  place  a 
ragged  rent  in  his  blubber  four  feet  long. 
Such  a  trifle  as  that,  a  mere  superficial 
scratch,  gave  him  little  trouble,  and  with 
the  wonderful  recuperative  power  possessed 
by  all  the  sea-folk  the  ugly  tear  was  com- 
pletely healed  in  a  few  days.  Henceforth 
he  was  to  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  enemies  to  any  of  mankind 
daring  to  attack  him,  for  he  knew  his  power. 
This  the  whalemen  found  to  their  cost. 
Within  the  next  few  years  his  fame  had 
spread  from  Cape  Cod  to  Chelyushkin,  and 
wherever  tw^o  whaleships  met  for  a  spell 
of  "  gamming,"  his  prow^ess  was  sure  to  be 
an  absorbing  topic  of  conversation.  In  fact, 
he  became  the  terror  of  the  tortuous  pass- 
ages of  Malaysia,  and  tho  often  attacked 
always  managed  to  make  good  his  escape, 
as  well  as  to  leave  behind  him  some  direful 
testimony  to  his  ferocious  cunning.  At  last 
he  fell  in  with  a  ship  off  Palawan  whose 
crew  were  justly  reputed  to  be  the  smartest 
whale-fishers  from  *'  Down  East."  Two  of 
her  boats  attacked  him  one  lovely  evening 
just  before  sunset,  but  the  iron  drew.  Im- 
mediately he  felt  the  wound  he  dived  per- 
pendicularly, but  describing  a  complete  ver- 
tical circle  beneath  the  boat  he  rose  again, 
striking  her  almost  amidships  with  the  front 
of  his  head.  This,  of  course,  hurled  the  crew 
everywhere,  besides  shattering  the  boat. 
But  reversing  himself  again  on  the  instant, 
he  brandished  those  awful  flukes  in  the  air, 
bringing  them  down  upon  the  helpless  men 
and  crushing  three  of  them  into  dead  pieces. 
Apparently  satisfied,  he  disappeared  in  the 
gathering  darkness. 

When  the  extent  of  the  disaster  became 
know^n  on  board  the  ship  the  skipper  was 
speechless  with  rage  and  grief,  for  the  mate 
who  had  been  killed  was  his  brother,  and 
very  dear  to  him.  And  he  swore  that  if  it 
cost  him  a  season's  work  and  the  loss  of  his 
ship,  he  would  slay  that  man-killing  whale. 


From  that  day  he  cruised  about  those  nar- 
row seas  offering  large  rewards  to  any  of 
his  men  wiio  aliould  first  sight  his  enemy 
again.  Several  weeks  went  by,  during 
which  not  a  solitary  spout  was  seen,  until 
one  morning  in  Banda  Strait  the  skipper 
himself  "  raised "  a  whale  close  in  to  the 
western  verge  of  the  island.  Instantly  all 
hands  were  alert,  hoping  against  hope  that 
tliis  might  prove  to  be  their  long-sought  foe 
at  last.  Soon  the  welcome  news  came  from 
aloft  that  it  was  a  sperm  whale,  and  an  hour 
later  two  boats  left  the  ship,  the  foremost 
of  them  commanded  by  the  skipper.  With 
him  he  toolc  four  small  barrels  tightly 
bunged,  and  an  extra  supply  of  bomb-lances, 
in  the  use  of  which  he  was  an  acknowledged 
expert.  As  they  drew  near  the  unconscious 
leviathan  they  scarcely  dared  breathe,  and, 
their  oars  carefully  peaked,  they  propelled 
the  boats  by  paddles  as  silently  as  the  glid- 
ing progress  of  a  shark.  Hurrah  !  fast;  first 
iron.  "  Starn,  all,  men,  it's  him,  curse  him, 
'n  I'll  slaughter  him  'r  he  shall  me."  Back- 
ward flew  the  boat,  not  a  second  too  soon, 
for  with  that  superhuman  cunning  expected 
of  him  the  terrible  monster  had  spun  around 
and  was  rushing  straight  for  them.  The 
men  pulled  for  dear  life,  the  steersman 
swinging  the  boat  round  as  if  she  were  on  a 
pivot,  while  the  skipper  pitched  over  the 
first  of  his  barrels.  Out  flashed  the  sinewy 
flukes,  and  before  that  tremendous  blow  the 
buoyant  barrico  spun  through  the  air  like  a 
football.  The  skipper's  eyes  flashed  with 
delight  at  the  success  of  his  stratagem,  and 
over  went  another  decoy.  This  seemed  to 
puzzle  the  whale,  but  it  did  not  hinder  him, 
and  he  seemed  to  keep  instinctively  heading 
toward  the  boat,  thus  exposing  only  his  in- 
vulnerable head.  The  skipper,  however,  had 
no  idea  of  rashly  risking  himself,  so,  heaving 
over  his  remaining  barrel,  he  kept  well  clear 
of  the  furious  animal's  rushes,  knowing  well 
that  the  waiting  game  was  the  best.  All 
through  that  bright  day  the  great  battle 
raged.  Many  were  the  hair-breadth  escapes 
of  the  men,  but  the  skipper  never  lost  his 
cool,  calculating  attitude.  Finally  the  now 
exhausted  leviathan  "  sounded "  in  reality, 
remaining  down  for  half  an  hour.  When  he 
reappeared  he  was  so  sluggish  in  his  move- 
ments that  the    exultant    skipper  shoutedj 
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"  Niiow,  boys,  In  on  hiin— he's  our  wliale." 
Forward  darted  the  beautiful  craft  uuder 
the  practic(.'d  sweep  of  the  six  oars,  and  as 
soon  as  she  was  within  range  the  skipper 
fired  his  first  bomb.  It  readied  the  wliale, 
but,  buried  in  the  fiesh,  its  explosion  was 
not  disabling.  Still  it  did  not  spur  the  huge 
creature  into  activity,  for  at  last  his  strength 
liad  failed  him.  Another  rush  in  and  an- 
other bomb,  this  time  taking  effect  just  abaft 
the  starboard  fin.  There  was  a  momentary 
accession  of  energy  as  the  frightful  wound 
caused  by  the  bursting  iron  tube  among  the 
monster's  viscera  set  all  his  masses  of  mus- 


cles a-quiver.  But  this  spurt  was  short 
lived.  And  jis  a  third  bomb  was  fired  a  tor- 
rent of  blood  foamed  from  the  whale's  dis- 
tended spiracle,  a  few  fierce  convulsions  dis- 
torted his  enoinious  frame,  and  then  that 
puissant  ocean  monarch  passed  peacefully 
into  the  passiveness  of  death. 

^Vhen  they  got  the  great  carcass  alongside, 
they  found  embedded  in  the  blubber  no  less 
than  fourteen  harpoons,  besides  sundry  frag- 
ments of  exploded  bombs,  each  bearing 
mute  but  eloquent  testimony  to  the  warlike 
career  of  the  vanquished  Titan  who  began 
life  as  an  orphan. 

London,  England. 


Sargent,  the  Artist. 

B)^  John  La  Farg-e. 


John  S.  Sargent  might  be  called  a  sitand- 
ard  bearer.  At  this  moment,  when  Ameri- 
can art,  as  a  whole,  is  beginning  to  attract 
our  own  attention,  we  can  all  see  what  a 
place  Mr.  Sargent  holds  in  the  world  of 
painting.  And  Mr.  Sargent  has  had  all  the 
time  a  full  recognition  of  his  merits  in  some 
place  or  other,  and  in  some  manner  or  other. 
Europe  has  been  kind  to  him,  and  the  Amer- 
ican is  proud  of  him.  From  the  moment  that 
he  began  to  leave  his  master,  Carolus-Duran, 
the  interest  of  the  artistic  public  has  fol- 
lowed him,  and  it  is  this  being  always  to  the 
fore  that  made  me  call  him  a  "  standard 
bearer."  Fashion,  the  studios  and  the  acad- 
emies have  approved  of  him,  even  when 
finding  fault;  and  many  of  his  admirers  find 
fault  with  him  in  a  manner  which  is  a  form 
of  admiration.  A  sort  of  challenge  to  the 
world  of  art  and  to  the  public  has  never 
been  disconnected  with  a  something  that 
seems  like  modesty,  or,  at  least,  a  simple  at- 
titude of  mind.  This  is  eminently  noticeable 
when  his  portraits,  for  instance,  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  foreign  artists,  who  also 
are  experts  in  methods  of  "  bravura."  To  De 
very  accomplished  in  execution,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  appear  to  hold  that  skill  not 
too  highly,  is  a  mark  of  extreme  distinction 
which  has  not  deserted  Mr.  Sargent,  even 
when  painting  subjects  that  might  lead  to 


exaggeration.  Especially  in  some  of  those 
portraits  which  seem  almost  cruel  in  their 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  person  represented 
there  is  a  certain  superiority,  a  certain  ele- 
gance, which,  quite  as  much  as  his  methods 
of  painting,  must  have  helped  to  recall  the 
name  of  Velasquez.  This,  of  course,  is  to 
say,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Sargent  has  a  subtle 
sense  of  composition,  and  that,  like  the 
great  masters,  he  has  carried  it  into  the  do- 
main of  realism.  It  seems  a  very  small  mat- 
ter; the  exact  placing  of  the  subject  in  the 
rectangle  of  the  canvas,  a  little  more  to  the 
right  or  left,  or  up  or  down,  but  it  is  the 
note  of  predestination,  nor  can  it  be  acquired 
by  taking  thought.  Sti'ange  to  say  also,  the 
possession  of  this  faculty  of  seeing  in  ordi- 
nary matters  a  certain  abstraction  is  what, 
in  the  most  living  works  of  art,  gives  most 
the  impression  of  nature. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  is  no  mean  claim 
of  ours  to  be  proud  of  Mr.  Sargent,  and  to 
believe  that  his  differentiation  from  so  many 
European  painters  is  not  contradictory  to 
his  being  an  American.  Along  the  so-called 
elegancies  of  European  shows,  Mr.  Sargent's 
work  seems  still  a  little  more  elegant.  All 
this,  of  course,  is  inborn,  and  I  am  only  con- 
sidering the  person  whose  methods,  after  all. 
maj'  not  differ  so  enormously  from  those  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries  who  happen  to 
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have  had  similar  ambitions.  Many  men  of 
to-day  have  painted  in  tones  that  recall  the 
admiration  of  Velasquez,  many  have  mingled 
black  with  the  tones  of  their  coloring,  there 
are  many  whose  touch  is  sure  and  easy,  but 
just  that  difference  of  tone,  that  precise 
boldness,  which  seems  more  accidental  than 
designed,  no  one  else  has  in  any  equality 
with  Mr.  Sargent. 

There  must  be  behind  it  some  great  fund 
of  patience,  of  willingness  to  try  it  again,  of 
strong  physical  health  and  a  certain  cour- 
age that  may  serve  as  a  general  expression 
to  all  this.    I  am  quite  sure  that  the  young 
men  and  young  women  who  do  themselves 
the  honor  of  imitating  him    have  little  idea 
of  the  previous  study  and  hard  work    that 
lie  behind,  or  rather  are  the    basis    of   this 
facility.    I  say  "  hard  work,"  not  meaning  at 
all  to  judge  and   determine   what   is   hard 
work,    in    the    case    of    a   person    evidently 
chosen  for  his  place.    But  from  the  ease  of 
many  pictures  of  Mr.  Sargent  one  would  be 
led  to  feel  that  he  might  have  painted  many 
times  the  same  person,  without  feeling  his 
rendering    adequate.      And    sometimes    his 
studies,  made  as  mere  studies,  without  any 
apparent   intention   of  picture,    are   a   little 
hard,    and    somewhat    perfunctory    in    this 
sense,  that  the  feeling  of  enjoyment  in  the 
work  is  not  apparent.    Moreover,   Mr.   Sar- 
gent began  pretty  far  back  and  determined 
his  course  early,  under  the  best  auspices,  and 
had  not,  apparently,  to  hesitate  and  throw 
aside  methods  learned  perforce  because  of 
there  being  little  choice,  which  sometimes  is 
the   fate   of   us   Americans.       The   passage 
from  the  studio  of  Carolus-Duran  to  the  work 
of    to-day    has    nothing    revolutionary,    has 
shown  no  opposition  to  early  training. 

Mr.  Sargent,  therefore,  had  not  to  endure 
the  opposition  which  many  encounter  whose 
methods  and  manners  may  not  belong  to  the 
flow  of  a  prevailing  current  in  art;  and  such 
a  good  fortune  is  usually  intimately  con- 
nected with  an  ease  of  expression  that  is  dif- 
ficult to  those  who  shoulder  their  way 
against  the  crowd.  Such  a  fortune  is  often 
the  result  of  the  exact  date  of  entering  the 
public  arena.  Another  of  our  representatives 
abroad,  most  amply  recognized  and  actually 
influencing  European  art,  INIr.  Whistler,  was 
not  born  under  a  similar  star.    I  do  not  wisli 


to  lay  any  stress  upon  Mr.  Sargent's  obtain 
ing   medals   and   honorific   distinctions,    and 
liaving  pictures  bought  for  the  Luxembourg 
or  for  the  Chantrey  Fund  collection.    Many 
artists    far  his  inferiors    have  had  all  this, 
and  much  more,  too.    Kut  Mr.  Sargent  has 
always  had  the  appreciation  of  the  artists 
who  feel  these  differences.    A  certain  good 
will  has  gone  on  with  him.  This  gracious  fate, 
which  has  smiled  on  him,  made  the  report  of 
liis  early  death,   now  happily  contradicted, 
all  the  more  cruel.    For  Mr.  Sargent's  work 
has  contained  all  the  time  a  promise  as  well 
as  a  performance.    His  success  in  portrait- 
ure has  perhaps  sliut  him  off  from  other  suc- 
cesses implied  in  some  of  the  half  landscape 
studies  or  drawings    which  the  public  has 
been  able  to  see.      This  is  amply  evident, 
also,  in  his  brilliant  entrance  into  decorative 
or    monumental     painting.    What    he    has 
done  there  is  not  only  new,   but  shows  a 
quantity  of  study    and    a    combination     of 
means    which  implies  still  greater  develop 
ment.    The  continuation  of  his  work  in  tht; 
Boston  Library,  even  if  not  superior  to  what 
he  has  already  done,  would  show  this,  I  be- 
lieve,  as   the   completion   of  all   work   well 
thought  out   explains  the  beginning  and  the 
reasons  of  growth.    There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  intricate  refinement  of  the  ceiling  end  of 
the  Boston  work.    If  any  one  should  wish  to 
appreciate  how  thoroughly  it  is  understood, 
he  should  go  to  see  the  study  part  of  it  (la- 
beled "Astarte,"),  which  is  now  at  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Artists'.    On  that  small 
scale   the  touch  indicates  all  sorts  of  possi- 
bilities, as  well  as  many  most  carefully  car- 
ried    out     ornamental     combinations.     The 
enormous  power  of  the  executant  is  quite  as 
distinct  as    in    the    full-sized    work.    Here 
again,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  believe  that 
the  completed  work  would  make  up  for  cer- 
tain deficiencies  which  have  troubled  some 
of  his  admirers.    These  are  not  deficiencies, 
in  the  sense  of  inadequacy  or  want  of  clev- 
erness.   On  the  contrary,  the  points  objected 
to  have  been  rather  a  too  easy  rendering  of 
certain  Bible  heroes,  prophets  and  the  like, 
whose  painting  recalls  the  studio  pose  and 
the  studio  manner.    On  that  account    they 
are  partly  admired  by  the  students,  for  in- 
stance, who  would  give  half  of  their  lives  to 
be  able  to  brush  in  such    poses    from    the 
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model.    Hut  if  these  iigiires  are  deflcieut  in 
sincerity  and  dif^nity  of  intention  we  must 
not   foi-j?et    that   decoration   allows   a    j^reat 
deal  of  lilliuj?  in,  and  that  a  possible  repeti 
tiou  of  many  ligures  of  no  great  eonseqiienoe 
separately    may  justify  any  method   which 
does  not  insist    upon    their    special    value. 
Suppose  a  similar  row  of  figures  at  the  other 
end,  suppose  other  figures  along  the  sides  of 
the  room,  and  these  Images  come  back  to 
what  is  a  detail  of  decoration;  that  is   to 
say,  the  establishment  of  a  certain  number 
of  perpendicular  spaces  which  help  to  bal- 
ance and  support  the  work  above.    But  how 
admirable  must  be  the  tempering  of  a  mind 
that  passes  from  the  free  rendering  of  in- 
dividual portraiture  to  a  rendering,  appar- 
ently just  as  free,  of  the  combinations  of 
carefully  thought  out  decoration  which  shall 
be  as  rigid  in  intention  as  the  artist's  por- 
traiture looks  accidental.    It  might  be,  too, 
that  the  suggestion  of  a  more  serious  sub- 
ject, if  one  can  use  that  expression,  might 
show  us  a  side  of  Mr.  Sargent  which  his  por 
traits  usually  do  not  reveal.    I  say  a  "  more 


serious  sul)Jeet  "  from  tlie  point  of  view  of 
the  .iMpjiuese,  let  us  say,  who  speak  of  th(i 
i<'l>iesentations  of  the  life  about  us  as  "  pie- 
tures  of  a  fleeting  world,"  while  the  subjects 
that  touch  religion,  for  instance,  would  bo 
considered  by  them  as  calling  upon  the 
higher  life  of  the  artist.  That  slight  cruelty 
of  representation  in  his  portraits,  as  if  the 
sitters  belonged  really  to  a  fleeting  show 
and  were  to  be  marked  especially  as  moving 
in  Vanity  Fair,  is  both  admired  by  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's lovers  and  also  feared.  It  troubles 
them,  I  think,  much  more  because  on  the 
contrary  some  of  Mr.  Sargent's  painting  of 
children  has  sympathy  and  tenderness,  as  if 
his  subjects  appealed  to  him,  because  of 
their  not  having  yet  lost  their  baptismal  in- 
nocence. But  if  it  be  so,  and  Mr.  Sargent 
is  capable  of  a  kindly  feeling  toward  these 
children,  then,  certainly,  at  some  time  or 
other,  this  more  human  mood  will  reappear 
as  time  passes,  and  bring  with  a  wider  Vii-i 
more  opportunities  also  for  the  expression 
of  the  loftier  feelings. 

New  York  City. 


Cromwell :  The  Hero  of  the  Commonwealth. 

By  Wm.   Elliot   Griffis. 


We  must  listen  to  all  that  our  Irish  and 
other  friends  have  to  say  about  Oliver 
Cromwell  when  the  300th  anniversary  of 
his  birthday  is  celebrated  on  April  25th, 
1899.  Their  opinion  of  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
land's sons  is  not  that  of  Harrington  in  his 
"  Oceana,"  or  of  John  Bunyan,  as  expressed 
in  the  immortal  picture  of  Greatheart,  nor  is 
it  that  of  Carlyle  or  Gardiner.  Listen  to  the 
praises  of  Harrington,  who  dreamed  of  "  an 
empire  of  laws  and  not  of  men,"  and  who 
wished  Cromwell  to  launch  the  republic,  to 
lay  dow^n  his  power  as  Protector  and  to  be- 
come president  of  the  Commonwealth: 

"  Invincible  in  the  Field. 
Inviolable  in  his  Faith. 
Unfeigned  in  his  Zeal. 
Immortal  in  his  Fame. 
The  Greatest  of  Captains. 
The  Best  of  Princes. 
The  Happiest  of  Legislators. 


The  Most  Sincere  of  Christians. 

Who  setting  the  Kingdoms  of  Earth  at  Liberty, 

Took  the  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens  by  Vio- 
lence." 

From  this  let  us  turn  to  the  Irish  view, 
w^hich  may  be  condensed,  or  rather  focused, 
by  an  anecdote. 

A  score  of  j^ears  ago  one  of  the  witty  sec- 
retaries of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, a  very  lion  of  jest,  w^as  Bearded  in  his 
own  den.  To  change  metaphor  to  fact,  he 
was  riding  sidew^ays  on  an  Irish  jaunting  car 
in  the  Emerald  Isle.  Inquiring  of  his  young 
and  frisky  friend,  the  driver,  who  was  a  na- 
tive, he  asked  concerning  a  certain  ruin 
visible  on  the  landscape.  Of  course,  he  re- 
ceived the  stereotyped  answer  which, 
whether  in  an  English  cathedral  or  over  an 
Irish  bog,  knocks  all  history  and  chronology 
into  "  pi."  "  Cromwell  and  his  rogues  did 
it."    Our  tourist,  anticipating  the  reply,  waa 
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fully  prepared  for  Patrick.  He  rejoined, 
"  Who  is  tliis  Cromwell  ?  Does  he  live 
around  here  ?  I  have  heard  of  him  several 
times  lately,  A  few  days  back  I  was  shown 
a,  ruin  and  asked  what  caused  it.  The  an- 
swer was,  '  Cromwell.'  Yesterday  I  saw 
another  church  gone  to  pieces.  Inquiring,  I 
found  tliat  Cromwell  had  ruined  that.  Now 
you  show  me  another  specimen  of  liis  work. 
What  a  destructive  fellow  he  must  be  ! 
Where  is  he  now  ?  " 

The  native  driver  turned  round  to  scruti- 
nize his  questioner.  Looking  long  and  in- 
tently, to  see  whether  tlie  American  was 
guying  him,  but  meeting  only  a  face  as  sol- 
emn as  an  Egyptian  mummy's,  he  took  cour- 
age and  confidence  at  once.  "  Is  it  asking 
rvhcrc  Cromwell  is  now  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Faith 
and  you  will  find  out  soon  enough  for  your 
own  convenience.  You  would  like  to  know 
where  Cromwell  is,  would  you  ?  I'll  tell 
you.  Cromwell  is  where  he  can  light  his  cigar 
with  the  end  of  his  finger !  " 

The  Irishman's  long  quarrel  with  Oliver 
and  the  generals  of  the  Parliament  is  for 
England  to  settle.  It  is  not  ours.  Yet  in 
England,  at  this  moment,  the  war  has  again 
broken  out  between  what  the  King  and  the 
Commoner  stood  for  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies ago.  It  is  as  in  the  Japanese  classic 
story.  Fair  England  is  the  maid  disturbed 
between  a  pair  of  lovers.  Let  us  hope  that 
between  the  two,  as  in  ancient  lore,  she  will 
not  drown  herself.  Yet  in  the  story,  long, 
long  after  death,  the  spirits  of  the  two  lovers 
fought  even  round  her  tomb,  so  that  the 
tourist  from  afar  was  asked  to  lend  his 
sword.  Priestcraft  and  prerogative  on  the 
one  side,  the  priesthood  of  believers  and  free- 
dom under  law  on  the  other,  are  arrayed 
again.  Both  the  principals  and  the  prin- 
ciples to-day  appear  to  be  much  the  same  as 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

We,  looking  on,  as  in  the  Orient  story, 
shall  not,  nevertheless,  lend  a  sword  nor  In- 
terfere, even  if  we  could.  When  priest  and 
puritan  cross  swords,  we  fear  not  the  issue. 
Our  duty  and  pleasure  is  to  remember  what 
Cromwell  did  for  us.  Sometimes  those  who 
are  far  off  see  most  clearly,  because  they 
have  gained  a  better  perspective.  "  It  is  al- 
ways dark  at  the  base  of  the  lantern,"  tho 
its  rays  stream  distantly.    These  shores  that 


once  welcomed,  harbored  and  protected  the 
so-called  regicides,- the  judges  who  ordered 
to  the  block  England's  traitor  and  greatest 
public  liar,— ought  to  give  Cromwell  a 
statue.  He  was  our  ancestor  in  helping  us, 
as  a  whole  nation,  to  bring  in  "  a  Churcli 
without  a  bishop  and  a  State  without  a 
king."  It  is  largely  because  of  him  that  we 
have  neither  politically  appointed  church-in- 
spectors nor  unimpeachable  and  unelected 
rulers.  Strange  that  so  many  foreigners 
should  be  represented  in  bronze  and  marble 
in  our  parks,  while  Cromwell's  memorial  is 
absent. 

Signs  are  multiplying  and  are  now  almost 
as  numerous  as  violets  that  Cromwell  will 
yet  have  his  statue  in  England.  Already  his 
name  is  blazoned  in  house  and  hall  and  tem- 
ple of  worship,  for  all  who  believe  in  self- 
government  and  self-governed  churches  can 
hail  him  as  comrade  and  saint.  Indeed,  there 
seems  some  danger  of  a  reaction  that  will 
send  the  pendulum  to  the  other  extreme. 
Even  Gardiner,  the  historian,  who,  with  all 
his  superb  qualities,  cannot  forget  his 
environment,  has  joined  the  host  of  those 
who  laud  the  Lord  Protector. 

Yes,  the  Cromwell  library  of  praise  prom- 
ises to  be  as  voluminous  as  that  of  detrac- 
tion and  caricature.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will 
preserve  the  golden  mean  of  truth.  Busken 
Huet  declared  that  Motley's  Life  of  John  of 
Barneveld  was  a  "  transfiguration,"  in  which 
we  quite  agree  with  him.  But,  surely,  we  do 
not  want  a  Cromwell  with  a  halo  and  in  gar- 
ments glistening  without  spot  or  blemish. 
Let  us  not  try  to  justify  all  he  did,  but 
rather  honor  him  for  what  he  meant  to  do 
and  for  what  in  righteousness  he  accom- 
plished; yet  may  we  be  ever  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge fully  his  mortal  weaknesses  and 
his  human  limitations. 

Born  and  reared  in  the  fenland  of  easteru 
England,  Cromwell  inherited  all  that  was 
best  in  reformed  Christianity;  and  in  Eng- 
land, rich  in  varied  history  and  in  composite 
humanity,  he  lived  a  quiet  domestic  life 
until  forty  j^ears  of  age,  tho  ever  interested 
in  public  affairs.  Yet  tho  thoroughness  of 
his  preparation  for  national  duties  was 
manifest  when,  entering  Parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  Cambridge  in  1640,  he  was,  within 
the  first  ten  months,  appointed  to  eighteen 
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committees,  besides  ttiose  on  wliicli  he  sat  as 
represeuting  Cambridge.  When  the  civil 
war  brolve  out  he  roused  his  own  constitu- 
ents to  arms,  was  the  first  to  strilie  a  blow  in 
the  combat,  and  for  nine  years  was  a  soldier. 
For  ten  years  he  was  England's  uncrowned 
king. 

Cromwell  was  gifted  with  a  genius  for 
utilizing  the  labors  of  others  and  of  putting 
the  soul  of  success  into  each  body  prepared 
for  him.  He  drew  many  precedents  from 
the  Dutch,  from  the  triumphant  republic  of 
the  Netherlands.  Tho  called  "  Lord  of  the 
Fens,"  it  was  the  Dutch  men  of  science  who 
drained  swampy  England  and  made  it  a 
garden.  It  w^as  the  Dutchman  Dolbear  who 
trained  his  cavalry  and  taught  Cromwell 
the  "  mechanical"  part  of  soldiering,  even 
as  the  Dutchman  Van  Braam  taught  Wash- 
ington. It  was  Lord  Fairfax  who  organized 
the  new  model  army,  without  the  smallest 
assistance  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  this  was 
almost  an  exact  copy  of  the  scheme  and  the 
reality,  as  well  as  the  name,  of  the  stad- 
holder  Maurice's  Dutch  Republican  army, 
which  Fairfax  borrowed.  The  Dutch 
scholar,  Dorislaus,  w^as  the  Judge-Advocate- 
General  who  drew  up  the  indictment 
against  Charles  Stuart.  It  w^as  Vane  and 
Blake  that  wrenched  from  the  Dutch  their 
supremacy  on  the  seas,  and  made  England 
first  on  the  waves.  In  all  his  constructive 
measures,  military  and  civil,  Cromw^ell  had 
grand  helpers,  for  his  was  a  genius  that  saw 
what  was  best  in  a  man,  that  knew  how 
to  select  talent  and  develop  it  and  put  it  in 
the  right  place.  Often,  Indeed— doubtless 
from  cruel  necessity— he  seemed  to  cashier 
with  ungrateful  haste  some  friends,  when 
the  benefit  of  their  service  was  exhausted. 
It  is  only  the  ignorant  crowds,  without  time 
or  ability  to  study  history,  that  see  but  one 
commanding  figure  in  a  great  movement  and 
allow  to  gather  around  a  single  name  only, 
as  the  clouds  the  isolated  peak,  alike  the 
floating  legends  and  the  stories  of  credit 
which  belong  to  other  men.  The  scholar  and 
man  of  judicial  mind  refuses  transfiguration 
of  the  one  and  injustice  to  many. 

Nevertheless,    granting    to    all    their    due, 
Cromwell  was   "  in  the  world  of  action  what 


Shakespeare  was  In  the  world  of  thought, 
the  greatest  because  the  most  typical  Eng- 
lishman of  all  time."  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  puerile  absurdity  to  charge  all  the  waste 
and  excesses  of  the  civil  war  upon  him. 

And  since  he  was  neither  a  demon  nor  a 
celestial  angel,  he  is  worth  our  study  to-day. 
We  set  him  against  the  background  of  his 
time  and  judge  him,  both  in  his  shortcom- 
ings and  his  accomplishments,  in  relation  to 
his  age  and  the  material  with  which  he 
wrought.  Doing  this,  we  gather  fresh  in- 
spiration for  our  duties  here  and  now.  We 
remember  that  in  his  time  both  Scotland  and 
Ireland  were  to  England  foreign  countries. 
We  do  not  forget  that  the  commander  of  the 
army  at  Drogheda  was  an  Englishman  and 
a  Protestant,  with  blood  stirred  to  the  boil- 
ing point  by  memories  of  the  awful  massa- 
cres of  the  Protestants  but  a  few  years  be- 
fore. We  recall  that  Cromw^ell,  as  a  private 
Christian,  was  a  stalwart  Puritan  and  Inde- 
pendent, W'hile  as  a  ruler  he  saw  that  the 
English  people,  by  the  long  habit  of  ages, 
were  wedded  to  the  parochial  system.  Hence 
Cromwell  had,  in  many  of  his  own  measures, 
to  disappoint  himself  most  bitterly  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  good  of  the  nation. 

Remembering  that  the  world  has  changed 
and  progressed  mightily  (and  not  a  little  be- 
cause Cromwell  was  born  into  it)  during  the 
past  three  centuries,  that  on  virgin  conti- 
nents and  with  entirely  new  peoples  there 
were  and  are  opportunities  beyond  the  ken 
of  the  Lord  Protector,  let  us  take  courage 
and  wisdom,  too.  If  the  Irishman  must,  if 
the  reverer  of  cathedrals  and  gorgeous 
ecclesiasticism  and  the  lover  of  uniformity 
in  doctrine  and  order  may,  prate  of  enemies 
in  the  past,  let  us  rather  face  the  enemies  of 
the  present.  It  is  not  for  us  Americans  to 
fight  the  king,  or  the  Rump  Parliament,  or 
'*  the  British."  Why  should  we  want  to  rifle 
graves  or  assault  ghosts  and  shadows?  It  is 
ours  to  enter  in  and  possess  that  land  which 
Cromwell  could  see,  but  not  inherit— that  is, 
the  ideal  land  not  yet  reached,  in  which  de- 
mocracy shall  demonstrate  that  her  civiliza- 
tion may  be  as  rich  in  righteousness  and 
blessing  as  any  form  of  society  which  it 
boasts  to  have  outlived. 

Ithaca,'  N.  Y. 
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The  College   President. 

By  Charles  F.   Thwing,  D.D.,   LL.D., 

Pkesident  of  Auelbert  CoLLHCiE  AND  Western  Resekve  Univeksity. 


The  American  college  has  developed  three 
types  of  the  college  president.  The  earliest 
was  the  clerical,  the  second  was  the  scholas- 
tic and  the  third  was,  and  is,  the  executive 
type.  The  first  type  began  with  Dunster. 
the  first  president  of  Harvard,  and  con- 
tinued at  Harvard  down  to  Quincy,  the  first 
president  within  a  hundred  years,  and  the 
first  but  one  of  the  entire  period  of  the  col- 
lege down  to  his  own  time,  who  was  not  a. 
clergyman.  This  type  also  still  prevails  in 
many,  possibly  most,  of  our  colleges.  The 
type  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
college  was,  and  in  a  large  degree  still  is,  a 
product  of  a  function  of  the  Church.  A  fit- 
ness existed,  therefore,  in  making  the  chief 
officer  of  the  ecclesiastical  society  also  the 
chief  officer  of  the  educational  society.  It 
was,  and  still  Is,  held  that  the  supreme  and 
comprehensive  purpose  of  the  college  is  to 
form  a  fine  and  strong  character  in  its  stu- 
dents. This  aim  is  identical  with  the  gen- 
eral aim  of  the  Church.  No  unfitness,  there- 
fore, was  apparent  in  looking  to  the  pas- 
torate for  proper  candidates  for  the  college 
proeidency.  In  certain  colleges  and  institu- 
tions of  even  the  more  liberal  type  it  is  still 
in  the  collegiate  statutes  declared  that  the 
president  shall  be  a  member  of  a  specific 
Church.  The  president  of  Columbia,  for  in- 
stance, is  required  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  Brown  University  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  is  required  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  Church.  Altho  but  few 
colleges  demand  by  their  statutes  that  their 
chief  executive  officer  shall  be  a  clergyman, 
yet  Christian  and  collegiate  opinion  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  other  than  that  the 
president  should  be  a  clergyman.  The  great 
presidents  of  the  past  have,  therefore,  nec- 
essarily been  clergymen.  Dwight,  of  the 
first  years  of  the  century  at  Yale;  Kirkland, 
of  the  corresponding  period  at  Harvard; 
Wayland,  of  the  middle  period  of  the  cen- 
tury at  Brown;  and  Nott,  of  the  first  half  of 
the  century  at  Union,  are  examples  of  the 


clergymen  as  college  president.  Woolsey, 
chosen  president  of  Yale  in  184G,  was  or- 
dained before  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  office.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  pres- 
ent century  and  in  nearly  every  college,  the 
president  was  a  clergyman. 

As  colleges  ceased  to  be  primarily  eccle- 
siastical, and  became  more  educational  in- 
stitutions, the  prevalence  of  the  clerical  type 
began  to  decline.  As  State  universities 
sprang  into  being— and  into  vigorous  being, 
too— the  clerical  type  was  found  to  be  unfit. 
For  the  State  universities  were  founded  as 
a  protest,  not  against  Christianity  pure  and 
undefiled,  but  against  an  extreme  type  of  de- 
nominational Christianity.  Therefore,  gen- 
tlemen who  were  primarily  clergymen  and 
only  secondarily  scholars  were  found  unfit- 
ted for  the  general  educational  and  scholas- 
tic environment.  Gentlemen  who  were 
primarily  scholars  and  secondly  clergymen 
might,  of  course,  be  fitted  to  do  educational 
work.  Of  this  scholastic  type  are  to  be 
found  some  noble  examples  in  the  middlo 
and  following  the  middle  years  of  this  cen- 
tury. Mark  Hopkins  of  Williams,  Robinson 
of  Brown,  Seelye  of  Amherst,  Lord  of  Dart- 
mouth, Barnard  of  Columbia  and  McCosh 
of  Princeton  represent  this  type  in  its 
largest  and  richest  development. 

These  two  types,  the  clerical  and  the  scho- 
lastic, overlapped  each  other.  Some  of 
those  whom  I  name  as  scholastic  presidents 
were  ordained  clergymen  of  their  churches. 
But  be  it  said  that  the  clerical  element 
in  each  example  of  this  class  represents 
the  clerical  element  in  a  far  less  conspicu- 
ous and  vital  way  than  the  scholastic.  One 
thinks  of  Woolsey,  for  instance,  not  as  a 
clergyman  or  as  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
sermons,  but  as  a  scholar  in  public  and  inter- 
national law.  The  first  thought,  too,  of  Hop- 
kins and  of  Seelye  and  of  McCosh  is  not  of 
them  as  preachers  or  ministers,  tho  they  did 
preach  and  administer  the  sacraments,  but 
the  first  thought  of  them  is  as  philosophers 
and  teachers. 
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The  third  type,  the  executive  or  adminis- 
trative,   grow    out   of   the   domauds    of   the 
prosideutial  office.    Tliese  growing  demands 
ill  turn  grew  out  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
coliege.      When    the    greatest    colleges    had 
only  three  or  four  hundred  students,  as  not  a 
few  of  them  did  have  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  the  work  of  the  president  could  be  done 
without  difficulty  by  one  who  was  also  fill- 
ing   a    professor's    chair.      Throughout    the 
time  of  the  prevalence  of  the  clerical  and 
scholastic  type  in  the  office,  the  president  of 
the   college   was   also   usually   professor   of 
what  was  called  "  mental  and  moral  philos- 
ophy."     But  when  a  college  in  its  under- 
graduate  department   has   or   may    have   a 
thousand  or  more  students,  and  in  all  its  de- 
partments a  number  running  from   two  to 
four  thousand,  the  duties  of  the  executive 
officer  cannot  well  be  performed  by  one  who 
is  teaching  twelve  hours  a  week.      The  in- 
crease in  students  is  accompanied  with  an 
enlargement  in  all  relations.    The  number  of 
teachers  in  the  largest  colleges  has  doubled 
and    quadrupled,    and   the    endowment    has 
become   many  times  greater.    The  relations 
of  colleges  to  the  public  schools  have  become 
more  numerous  and  more  important.      The 


tive,  and  so  is  the  president  of  Harvard  or 
of  Yale  or  of  Columbia.  In  the  executive 
presidency,  too,  the  emphasis  on  the  various 
sides  of  the  office  may  be  varied.  In  the 
presidency  of  Columbia  the  emphasis  Is 
placed  on  the  materially  constructive  side. 
In  the  presidency  of  Harvard,  it  is  placed  on 
the  educationally  constructive  side. 

The  college  president  of  to-day  is  an  ad- 
ministrator.   As  an  administrator  the  college 
president  Is  a  leader.    He  is  obliged  to  take 
the  Initiative.    College  bodies  are  conserva- 
tive.      Scholarship     is     conservative,     and 
scholarship  must  be  conservative.    Scholar- 
ship relates  to  and  deals  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past.      What  is  called  acade- 
micity  is  only  conservativism  gone  to  seed. 
Professors    are    conservative.      Their    work 
tends   to   create   contentment   with   existing 
conditions.       Trustees       are       conservative. 
Judge  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  of  the  Supreme 
Court   of   Connecticut  and  professor  of  con- 
stitutional   law    in    Yale    University,    in     a 
paper  on  the  Re-adjustment  of  the  Collegiate 
to  the  Professional  Courses,  read  before  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  August,  1898, 
says:  "The  corporations  which  control  our 
colleges  are  naturally  and  properly  bodies  of 


relations  to  the  people  in  all  respects  have  ^^^^^  movement.  They  are  commonly  domi- 
nated by  the  president,  and  he  by  the  policy 
of  his  predecessors.  Jeremy  Bentham  said 
that  he  did  not  like  boards:  they  always 
made  fences.  Behind  their  shelter  a  blind 
adherence  to  traditional  policy  intrenches  it- 
self unseen.  It  is  generally  fortified  by  the 
sentiment  of  the  older  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  institution.  Their  motto  is  apt  to 
be  Quieta  non  moverV  They  are  inclined  to 
let  the  gospel  of  hope  be  silent  at  the  shrine 
of  the  well-enough.    In  the  desire  to  avoid 


been  also  enlarged.  These  conditions  are 
both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  the  prev- 
alence of  the  executive  or  administrative 
type  of  the  college  president. 

Of  course  the  last  type  may  be  embodied 
in  one  who  is  either  a  clergyman  or  a  scholar 
or  both,  but  when  the  office  is  so  filled  the 
clerical  or  scholastic  relation  is  not  a  cause 
or  even  a  condition,  but  only  an  accompany- 
ing circumstance  or  element.  The  president 
is  not  chosen  to  a  position  demanding  execu- 


tive ability  because  he  is  a  clergyman,  or  be-     risks  and  to  escape  from  rashness,  trustees 


cause  he  is  a  scholar,  he  may  even  be  chosen 
in  spite  of  his  being  a  clergyman  or  a 
scholar,  but  he  is  chosen  simply  because  of 
his  presumed  ability  to  do  a  specific  work. 

This  third  type  is  divided  in  its  turn  Into 
two  or  three  somewhat  diverse  elements. 
For  the  president  of  a  new  and  poor  and 
small  denominational  college  in  a  new  State 
is  an  executive,  and  the  president  of  an  old 
and  rich  and  free  and  large  college  is  also 
an  executive.  The  president  of  a  new  col- 
lege on  the  banks  of  the  Oregon  is  an  eiecu- 


are  prone  to  take  no  risks,  and  to  make  no 
ventures.  Of  course  the  question  is  largely 
the  old  question  between  conservativism  and 
progressiveness.  But  in  this  contest  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  president  must 
inevitably  stand  on  the  side  of  the  liberal. 
Some  colleges,  like  some  countries,  seem  to 
be  progressive  and  advancing,  while  others 
are  petrified.  But  the  president  must  be 
found  among  the  progressives.  No  college 
president  that  turns  his  face  toward  the  past 
only  or  chiefly  should  be  allowed  to  hold  his 
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place.  Id  fact,  every  college  that  turns 
its  face  toward  the  past  only  or  chiefly 
is  dying,  and  ought  to  die.  The  col- 
lege or  the  college  president  that  is 
simply  standing  still  Is  like  the  bicycle  that 
is  standing  still:  it  is  not  standing  still,  it  is 
falling.  Every  college  that  is  not  advancing 
is  like  the  wave  that  is  not  advancing:  it  is 
breaking.  In  this  forward  movement  the 
president  nni^t  maintain  active,  aggressive 
leadership.  This  leadership  applies  to  the 
field  of  finance.  He  must  create  faith  that 
funds  can  be  had,  and  this  faith  he  must 
make  rational  by  getting  the  funds.  This 
leadership  applies  to  education,  and  he  must 
cause  every  adjustment  of  knowledge  and 
of  teaching  to  fit  into  the  enlarging  and 
changing  needs  of  the  community. 

This  power  of  leadership  is  akin  to  and  yet 
distinct  from  the  power  of  inspiration.  This 
power  is  largely  the  power  of  personality. 
It  is  a  power  born  in  a  man  and  yet,  of 
course,  it  may  be  cutivated,  enlarged  and  en- 
riched. A  vital  personality  usually  has  the 
elements  of  good  health,  an  alert  intellect,  a 
winsome  heart  and  a  strong  will.  It  has  its 
basis  in  the  body,  and  it  also  gathers  to  Itself 
the  strength  of  the  intellectual,  emotional 
and  volitional  nature  of  man.  By  such  an 
inspiring  personality  the  professor  is  helped, 
by  it  the  student  finds  his  work  made  easier, 
and  through  it  the  trustee  discovers  that  in- 
superable difficulties  are  not  insuperable. 
In  the  presence  of  such  vigor  the  graduates 
keep  themselves  in  touch  with  their  college 
the  more  easily.  The  public  schools  also  feel 
the  impulse  of  so  vigorous  a  force,  and  the 
whole  constituency  of  the  college  is  filled 
with  hopefulness  by  reason  of  such  virile 
strength  and  splendid  faith.  Such  inspira- 
■  tion  and  such  leadership  have  been  given  by 
not  a  few  college  presidents  who  are  still 
living.  In  the  earlier  times  the  names  of 
such  administrators  as  Tappen  of  Michigan, 
as  Nott  of  Union,  as  Cattell  of  Lafayette,  as 
Pepper  of  Pennsylvania,  embodying  virile 
elements  of  character  and  of  leadership,  are 
imperishable. 

The  college  president  as  an  administrator 
is  also  to  be  a  judge  of  men.  No  small  part 
of  his  work  is  to  recommend  men  for  cer- 
tain positions.  In  not  a  few  colleges  his 
will  as  to  appointments  is  practically  mon- 


arcliical.  In  other  colleges  his  will  is  only 
one  of  several  forces  co-operating  in  making 
appointments.  But  at  all  events  his  influ- 
ence is  considerable  in  the  constitution  of 
the  appointing  power.  In  the  making  of 
appointments  he  is  obliged  to  consider  the 
elements  which  constitute  the  value  of  the 
teacher  to  the  college.  Among  these  ele- 
ments are  scholarship,  ability  as  a  teacher, 
the  pursuit  of  original  investigations  or  the 
writing  of  books,  executive  or  administra- 
tive power,  personal  character  as  embody- 
ing the  great  purposes  for  which  the  college 
stands,  and  interest  in  the  general  relations 
of  the  college  or  of  the  whole  university. 

He  is  often  obliged  to  compare  and  to 
balance  these  elements.  The  demands,  too, 
which  the  people  make  upon  the  oflScers  of 
the  college  whom  he  appoints  differ  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

"  The  most  important  function  of  the  presi- 
dent," said  President  Eliot  thirty  years  ago,  "  is 
that  of  advising  the  corporation  concerning  ap- 
pointments, particularly  about  appointments  of 
young  men  who  have  not  had  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  approve  themselves  to  the  public.  It 
is  in  discharging  this  duty  that  the  president 
holds  the  future  of  the  university  in  his  hands. 
He  cannot  do  it  well  unless  he  have  insight,  un- 
less he  is  able  to  recognize,  at  times  beneath 
some  crusts,  the  real  gentleman  and  the  natural 
teacher.  This  is  the  one  oppressive  responsi- 
bility of  the  president ;  all  other  cares  are  light 
beside  it.  To  see  every  day  the  evil  fruit  of  a 
bad  appointment  must  be  the  cruelest  of  official 
torments.  Fortunately,  the  good  effect  of  a 
judicious  appointment  is  also  inestimable ;  and 
here,  as  everywhere,  good  is  more  penetrating 
and  diffusive  than  evil." 

A  college  president  is  also  to  be  able  to 
command  the  confidence  of  the  people.  He 
is  to  deserve  this  confidence  through  his 
ability  as  a  financier.  He  is,  as  I  have  be- 
fore intimated,  the  custodian  of  trust  funds. 
Is  he  worthy  of  being  such  a  custodian?  He 
is  a  solicitor  for  funds.  Is  he  worthy  of  re- 
ceiving? In  a  market  in  which  money  com- 
mands a  lower  rate  of  interest  in  each  pass- 
ing year,  is  he  able  to  maintain  a  proper  rate 
of  interest  and  also  to  keep  good  the  security 
of  loans?  No  college  will  secure  endow- 
ment unless  its  president  is  known  to  be 
worthy  of  financial  confidence.  He  is  also 
to  be  able  to  receive  civic  confidence.    He 
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should  be  known  as  a  good  citizen.  He  may 
or  may  not  have  the  influence  of  Wither- 
spoon  in  the  formative  years  of  our  nation, 
of  Low  in  the  City  of  New  York,  of  Slocum 
in  Colorado,  or  of  Julius  II.  Seelye  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  or  of  Wayland  in 
Rhode  Island,  but  he  should  be  able  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  respect  to  his 
loving  the  nation  and  of  his  desire  to  serve 
the  nation  in  best  ways  and  of  his  ability 
to  render  service  of  value  to  the  nation.  He 
is  also  to  receive  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  catholic  minded  gentleman.  All 
narrowness  is  to  be  as  remote  from  him  as 
are  the  two  poles  from  each  other.  He  is  to 
be  a  large  man,  even  if  he  cannot  be  great. 
He  is  to  be  a  broad  man,  even  if  he  cannot  be 
a  profound  one.  He  is  to  be  conservative, 
gathering  up  all  the  past  for  our  inheritance; 
he  is  to  be  progressive,  remembering  that 
new  occasions  not  only  teach  new  duties 
but  also  create  new  rights.  If  he  is  a  poor 
man  in  purse,  as  he  usually  is,  he  should  be 
able  to  be  at  home  in  the  houses  of  the  rich 
without  thinking  that  they  are  rich  or  with- 
out making  them  think  that  he  is  poor.  If  he 
is  a  rich  man,  as  it  is  desirable  for  him  to  be, 
he  should  be  able  to  be  at  home  in  the 
houses  of  the  poor  without  making  them 
think  that  he  is  rich  or  without  his  think- 
ing that  they  are  poor.  The  causes  of  capi- 
tal and  labor  should  find  in  him  a  good 
friend,  a  just  judge  and  a  willing  co-oper- 
ator in  and  for  all  rights.    For  as  a  large- 


mindcul  mnn  he  is  a  trustee  for  the  whole 
community.  Such  trusteeship  is  of  peculiar 
value  in  the  Am(?rican  community.  For  the 
American  community  is  a  mobile  one.  It 
can  be  witliout  difficulty  stampeded.  Such 
leadership,  such  catliolicity,  were  found 
conspicuously  in  Provost  Pepper,  whose 
death  will  not  soon  cease  to  be  lamented. 
He  is  also  to  merit  public  confidence  as  a 
Christian,  but  not  as  a  sectarian.  The  Amer- 
ican college  is  Christian,  and  the  indica- 
tions are  that  it  will  remain  Christian  so 
long  as  right  is  right;  and  the  people,  be  it 
said,  are  coming  to  learn  that  the  colleges 
can  be  Christian  without  being  denomina- 
tional. The  president  of  a  strictly  denomi- 
national college  should  be  a  member  of  that 
denomination.  But  even  in  this  instance  it 
would  be  well  for  the  denominational  rela- 
tion to  be  less  than  the  Christian  in  the  case 
both  of  the  personality  and  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  president  of  an  American  college 
should  be  a  believer  in  the  fundamental 
principles  that  constitute  essential  Chris- 
tianity. The  college  that  has  as  its  chief  of- 
ficer an  agnostic  in  theology  would  find  that 
its  progress  is  impeded. 

In  demanding  that  the  American  college 
president  should  thus  be  a  believer  in  essen- 
tial Christianity  one  is  simply  applying 
what  are  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  fun- 
damental instruments  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Revolution. 

By  T.   G.   Marquis. 

In  a  quiet  room  in  a  hidden  street 
A  poet  mused  while  the  wide  w^orld  slept. 

His  clear  eye  blazed  with  his  soul's  tense  heat. 
As  over  his  spirit  a  fierce  dream  swept. 


Through  the  crowded  streets  d,  tumult  grows; 

The  bullets  whizz  and  the  sabres  gleam. 
As  the  wide  w^orld  wakes  from  its  dull  repose 

To  battle  and  die  for  the  poet's  dream. 

Brockville,  Ont, 


How  War   Indemnities  xA.re  Paid. 


By  George  E.    Roberts, 

DiKECTOK    OF    THE    Un1TI':U    StATKS    MiNT, 


The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Uuited 
States  and  Spain  having  been  ratified  by 
both  Governments  and  notices  of  ratification 
exchanged,  it  is  in  order  for  tliis  country  to 
pay,  within  the  90  days  stipulated  by  thvj 
treaty,  $20,000,000.  The  money  is  ready,  and 
will  be  delivered  any  day  that  a  properly  ac- 
credited representative  of  Spain  presents 
himself  for  it.  He  will  be  given  the  cash  in 
Washington,  or  a  draft  on  the  Sub-Treasury 
in  New  York,  as  may  best  suit  him.  Doubt- 
less he  will  prefer  the  latter.  He  will  prob- 
ably turn  the  draft  over  to  some  bank  for  ex- 
change on  London.  The  draft  will  go 
through  the  Clearing  House  by  the  regular 
method.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  gold  will 
leave  this  country  or  be  received  in  Spain 
as  the  result  of  the  transaction.  The  only 
payment  of  money  will  probably  be  that 
from  the  Sub-Treasury  to  the  Clearing 
House.  Spain  will  acquire  credits  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris  now  due  to  individuals  in  the 
United  States,  and  will  turn  these  credits 
over  to  individuals  to  whom  she  is  indebted. 
There  will  be  a  few  entries  on  bank  ledgers, 
and  the  thing  will  have  been  accomplished. 
If  the  United  States,  instead  of  keeping  its 
holdings  of  money  locked  up  in  its  own 
vaults,  followed  the  practice  of  individuals, 
corporations,  municipalities.  States  and 
other  nations,  in  keeping  idle  hoardings  in 
banks,  this  payment  would  not  create  even  a 
ripple  on  the  financial  sea. 

Yet  there  are  a  great  many  people  who 
really  insist  that  the  world  is  in  a  bad  way, 
because,  having  figured  up  the  sum  of  exist- 
ing debts  in  one  column  and  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  had  in  another,  they  find  that 
the  former  exceeds  the  latter.  They  are  un- 
able to  comprehend'  that  the  business  of  the 
world  is  not  done  with  money;  that  money, 
whether  it  be  gold,  silver  or  paper,  is  used 
only  in  small  retail  transactions,  or  in  the 
payment  of  comparatively  insignificant  bal- 
ances which  accrue  from  the  settlement  of 
large  accounts.  The  business  activities  of 
the  world   consist  in  an   exchange  of  com- 


modities and  services,  and  this  is  effected  by 
the  means  of  paper  instruments  wliich  con- 
vey ownership. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  refer  back 
to  the  payment  of  the  gold  indenmity  ex- 
acted of  France  by  Germany  in  the  treaty  of 
May  10th,  1871.  That  was  the  most  stu- 
pendous undertaking  of  its  kind  that  has 
ever  been  seen.  France  obligated  herself  to 
pay  in  all  five  milliards  of  francs,  or  about 
,S1,000,000,000.  Of  this,  two  milliards,  or  about 
$400,000,000,  was  to  be  paid  within  one  year, 
and  the  remaining  three  milliards,  or  $600,- 
000,000,  on  March  2d,  1874.  Thus  the  entire 
sum  had  to  be  paid  within  less  than  three 
years.  To  the  people  who  always  think  of  a 
payment  as  requiring  a  delivery  of  cash,  it 
seemed  that  France,  if  it  had  not  undertaken 
the  impossible,  must  be  greatly  distressed  in 
discharging  this  debt.  The  total  stock  of 
coin  in  France  at  that  time  in  banks  and  in 
private  hoards  was  estimated  at  between 
five  and  six  milliards  of  francs.  Hence  it 
was  supposed  that  France  would  lose  prac- 
tically her  entire  store  of  metallic  money. 
It  was  feared  that  her  industries  would  be 
crippled,  her  internal  trade  paralyzed,  her 
commerce  ruined,  and  there  was  great 
anxiety  lest  the  evil  effects  might  react  dis- 
astrously upon  neighboring  countries  in- 
timately connected  with  her  in  trade.  M. 
Leon  Say,  the  French  Minister  of  Finance, 
in  his  review  of  the  great  operation,  remarks 
that  the  transmission,  without  a  crisis,  of  a 
capital  sum  of  5,000  millions  of  francs  to 
Germany  is  a  fact  which  maj'  be  said  to 
have  only  been  proved  to  be  possible  bj'  its 
accomplishment. 

Including  interest,  the  actual  amount  due 
from  France  was  $1,060,229,016,  and  after 
deducting  the  value  allowed  for  the  State 
railway  in  Alsace  and  some  minor  offsets, 
the  amount  actually  paid  was  equal  to  $998,- 
132,091.  Of  this  $148,473,818  was  paid  in 
coin  and  bank  notes,  and  $849,658,273  was 
settled  in  bills  of  exchange.  To  provide 
funds,    the    French    Government    made   two 
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loans,  aggivgntlti.s:  a  Uttle  over  the  above 
totnl.  To  place  the  loan,  all  of  the  great 
banks  of  Enrope  were  invited  to  become 
agents  and  receive  snbscriptions.  A  com- 
mission of  1/4  or  1^2  pt'i*  cent,  was  allowed  on 
the  first  loan,  and  at  first  1  per  cent,  on  the 
second,  but  this  was  later  reduced  to  i^  and 
14.  The  bulk  of  the  loans,  however,  were 
placed  at  home,  with  the  French  people,  and 
of  the  rentes  (bonds)  sold  abroad  it  was  cal- 
culated, at  the  close  of  1874,  that  practically 
all  had  returned  to  France  and  become  the 
pt*operty  of  Frenchmen. 

Great  as  was  the  achievement  of  the 
French  people  in  thus  absorbing  in  three 
years  Government  securities  amounting  to 
$1,000,000,000,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  American  people  surpassed  it  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1898,  when  in  response  to  one  invita- 
tion to  take  ^200,000,000  of  United  States 
bonds,  they  subscribed  for  over  $1,400,000,- 
000. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ability  of  the 
French  people  to  take  the  indemnity  loans 
was  due  to  their  habits  of  hoarding  coin; 
that  they  brought  forth  these  hoards,  and 
out  of  them  furnished  that  Government  the 
means  to  make  the  payments.  This  is  evi- 
dently an  error,  for  the  French  Government 
did  not  pay  or  the  German  Government  re- 
ceive large  sums  in  money.  The  bills  of  ex- 
change in  which  more  than  eight-tenths  of 
the  payments  were  made  were  created  by 
the  sale  abroad  of  securities  that  had  been 
held  by  Frenchmen.  France  was  a  rich 
country.  Its  citizens  held  quantities  of 
stocks  and  bonds  representing  investments 
in  Germany,  Austria,  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain, 
Egypt  and  America,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  When  the  loans  of  their  own  Gov- 
ernment were  put  on  the  market  these  peo- 
ple sold  these  securities  on  the  foreign 
bourses  and  turned  the  bills  of  exchange 
thus  received  over  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment or  its  agents,  in  payment  for  its  issues. 
These  bills  of  exchange,  under  the  direction 
of  skilful  bankers,  soon  found  their  way 
into  tills  of  bankers  acting  as  agents  for  the 
German  Government.  Thus  the  obligation 
was  discharged  by  a  shifting  of  credits  and 
in  the  ownership  of  certain  paper  securities. 

Some  writers  have  undertaken  to  show 
that  France  lost  nothing  by  payment  of  the 


Indemnity,  because,  they  argue,  If  you  inter- 
view each  of  the  French  Investors  who  ex- 
changed his  foreign  securities  for  rentes,  he 
will  protest  that  he  Is  no  worse  off.  It  is  ap- 
parent, however,  that  the  annual  income 
which  these  investors  drew  from  foreign  se- 
curities was  paid  by  foreigners,  While  the 
income  they  have  derived  since  from  the  ob- 
ligations of  their  own  Government  has  come 
from  the  taxpayers  of  France.  That  coun- 
try lost  so  much  accumulated  capital. 

M.  Say,  commenting  upon  the  part  which 
securities  filled  in  the  settlement  of  this  in- 
demnity, said: 

"  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  no  other  inter- 
national operations  than  merchandise  and 
money  ;  merchandise,  gold  and  silver  were  the 
only  subjects  of  export  and  import ;  the  balance 
of  commerce  was  settled  in  gold  and  silver. 
Everything  which  was  bought  from  the  foreigner 
was  paid  for  in  gold  or  silver,  if  not  in  mer- 
chandise. 

"  One  might  find  then,  in  the  statistics  of  the 
Custom  House,  data  more  or  less  exact,  but  at 
least  real  data,  of  the  course  of  business  between 
two  countries ;  but  things  have  greatly  changed 
within  fifty  years. 

"  There  has  appeared,  especially  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  in  international  com- 
merce what  may  be  called  a  new  article  of  ex- 
port, an  article  which  in  every  country  has 
acquired  a  greater  importance  than  any  other, 
and  which  has  had  the  result  of  completely  dis- 
torting the  meaning  of  Custom  House  returns. 
This  new  article  is  securities ;  it  is  transmitting 
across  the  frontiers  of  different  States  the  prop- 
erty of  capital  by  representation,  which  is  easy 
to  transport — viz.,  these  capitals  of  the  form  ot 
bills  of  exchange,  public  funds,  shares  and  obli- 
gations of  railways  and  other  companies. 

"  To  understand  the  real  course  of  interna- 
tional business,  it  is  necessary  to  know  not  only 
the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise,  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  specie,  but  also  the  imports 
and  exports  of  securities ;  and  this  last  class, 
which  is  the  most  important,  and  which  is  the 
key  to  the  two  others,  escapes  all  kinds  of  re- 
turns." 

Thus  it  is  that  the  effects  of  any  sudden 
and  unusual  disturbance  of  trade,  such  as 
result  from  failure  of  crops  in  one  country 
requiring  extraordinary  importation  of  food- 
stuffs, are  now  minimized.  The  great  vol- 
ume of  securities  of  international  value, 
held  in  all  countries  and  traded  In  on  all  ex- 
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changes,  are  now  a  recognized  commodity 
for  the  settlement  of  international  balances, 
and  are  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  gold. 
They  have  become  in  a  measure  a  substitute 
for  gold  in  tliat  oflice. 

The  payment  of  the  French  indemnity  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  disbursed  or  transferred 
its  credits  as  fast  as  they  were  received.  It 
made  great  outlays  in  strengthening  the  na- 
tional fortresses  on  the  frontiers,  equipping 
the  army,  upon  its  national  railways  and  va- 
rious public  works.  Only  about  $30,000,000 
was  actually  hoarded.  That  is  still  in  the 
fortress  at  Spandau,  but  even  this  deposit  is 
represented  in  circulation  by  an  equal  sum 
in  treasury  notes.    The  extraordinary  under- 


takings by  the  Governmeht  stimulated  great 
industrial  activity  in  Germany,  which  cul- 
minated in  a  crash,  and  this  was  followed  by 
a  long  and  weary  period  of  industrial  de- 
pression, generally  attributed  there  to  that 
'*  unfortunate  war  indemnity." 

The  war  indemnity  paid  by  China  to  Japan 
under  the  treaty  of  1895  was  230,000,000 
Kupling  taels,  of  the  value  of  about  $165,- 
000,000.  China  made  a  loan  through  St. 
Petersburg  and  Paris  bankers,  but  payment 
was  actually  effected  through  exchange  on 
London.  In  order  to  put  its  currency  on  a 
gold  basis,  Japan  drew  about  one-third  of 
the  sum  in  gold,  the  balance  being  retained 
in  London  to  meet  disbursements  for  the 
navy  and  other  purposes. 

Washington,  D    C. 


Simpler  Ways  of  Life. 


By  William  Clarke,   M.A. 

I. 

The  question  has  often  been  discussed,  sessions.  He  wanted  to  possess,  not  lands 
What  are  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  nations?  and  finery,  but  goodness,  justice,  truth— in 
To  that  question  many  answers  have  been  a  word,  he  wanted  to  possess  his  own  soul, 
given;  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  whatever  the     Whatever  makes  for  the  soul  makes  for  hu- 


causes,  remote  or  obvious,  may  be,  the  out- 
break of  luxury  on  a  great  scale  and  ex- 
tending widely  through  society  has  invaria- 
bly accompanied  sociaP  decadence.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  single  exception  to  this  rule. 
Swollen  luxury  affects  society  in  many 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  actively  pro- 
motes materialism  in  life.  The  greatest  dan- 
ger to  the  soul  of  man  comes  from  the  temp- 
tation to  heap  up  riches;  and  this  is  why  all 
wise  men,  all  religious  teachers,  have  hated 
riches,  and  have  warned  men  against  them. 
The  great  philosophers  of  antiquity,  who 
lived,  like  Zeno,  on  bread  and  dates,  or  who, 
like  Socrates,  wore  the  same  dress  all  the 
year  round,  were  not  mere  "cranks;"  they 
were  men  who  had  little  time  for  eating  and 
drinking,  no  time  for  dressing  themselves 
up;  they  wanted  their  time  and  energy  for 
something  else  infinitely  more  important. 
AVhen  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  embraced  pover- 
ty as  his  bride,  it  does  not  mean  that  he  did 
anything  very  painful;  it  means  that  he 
wanted   detachment   from   burdensome   poM 


man  progress.  Whatever  makes  against  th»^ 
soul  makes  for  human  decay.  The  law  is 
clear  and  certain;  and  we  may  therefore  say 
that  the  growth  of  luxury  means  the  growth 
of  disease  in  society,  leading  to  decline. 

Luxury  on  a  great  scale,  too,  causes  eco- 
nomic ruin.  Every  great  economic  thinker, 
from  Adam  Smith  to  John  Ruskin,  agrees 
that  the  production  of  luxurious  articles  for 
rich  classes  of  society  means  a  waste  of  time 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  and 
tlie  neglecting  of  those  products  which  are 
of  use  to  all.  To  quote  a  poet  who  had  more 
wisdom  on  this  theme  than  he  is  given  credit 
for  we  find  "  wealth  accumulate  and  men 
decay."  This  has  been  called  sentimental- 
ism;  it  is  sound  sense.  All  the  humane  and 
beneficent  thinkers  of  the  last  century— Tur- 
got,  Franklin,  Rousseau— celebrated  the  vir- 
tues of  simplicity,  and  not  without  reason. 
They  saw  before  their  eyes  the  results  of 
prodigality  in  the  condition  of  France.  One 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  the  enormous  expenditure  of  the  French 
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Court  and  noblesse.  The  great  palace  at  Ver- 
sailles cost  £40,000,000;  tens  of  thousands 
were  lost  nnd  won  at  cards  in  its  saloons 
every  night.  One  of  the  great  facts  which 
struck  the  young  French  officers  who  went 
over  to  America  to  help  Washington  was  tho 
union  of  simplicity  with  general  comfort. 
While  France  was  reeling  headlong  to  eco- 
nomic ruin  Prussia  was  growing  under  the 
reign  of  a  king  whose  life  w^as  simple,  and  his 
simplicity  of  life  w^as  shared  by  all  his  sub- 
jects. In  the  ancient  world  it  was  the  same. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  conquered  while 
they  were  hardy  and  abstemious;  they  were 
enslaved  when  they  became  wealthy  and 
took  their  ease  at  great  banquets.  Gibbon 
tells  us  that  the  early  Romans  lived  on  the 
simplest  fare.  They  drank  water,  wine  not 
being  introduced  until  in  a  late  period  of 
the  Republic.  Even  the  chief  fruits  were 
not  known  in  Rome  until  hundreds  of  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  city.  Compare 
that  condition  of  things  with  the  millions 
which  the  Emperor  Vitellius  is  said  to  have 
squandered  upon  a  single  banquet. 

Simplicity  of  life  is  also  favorable  to 
democracy.  I  shall  not  intrude  into  what 
are  generally  called  politics;  but  it  is  a  vital 
problem  which  we  cannot  shirk,  when,  on 
the  one  hand  we  are  told  that  all  the  political 
tendencies  are  toward  democracy,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  the  social  and  economic 
tendencies  are  in  the  other  direction.  Must 
not  a  serious  collision  be  the  result  of  op- 
posing tendencies  in  society?  And  is  it  not 
the  duty  of  all  honest  people,  whatever  their 
personal  political  opinions,  to  avert  such  a 
catastrophe?  Must  modern  society  be  des- 
tined to  retrace  the  same  old  path  by  which 
ancient  society  was  destroyed?  Most  States 
have  begun  with  a  rough  equality,  and  as 
luxury  has  spread  inequality  has  spread 
also,  with  the  result  of  either  violent  revolu- 
tion or  slow  decline  under  an  oligarchy.  Can 
we  say  that  the  old  symptoms  are  absent 
from  the  modern  world?  When  reading  a 
while  ago  of  the  poor  in  New  York  freezing 
to  death  in  the  blizzard,  and  when  reading  a 
few  days  before  some  statistics  as  to  th<! 
condition  of  the  poor  in  Boston,  my  mind 
recurred  to  Carlyle's  criticism  of  Harriet 
Martineau's  account  of  the  United  States 
two  generations  ago,  when  he  said  that  the 


most  interesting  fact  disclosed  to  him  by  the 
writer  was  that  any  man  in  America  could 
have  roast  turkey  when  he  wanted.  It  was, 
as  Carlyle  saw,  <m  fact  which  spoke  volumes 
for  the  wholesome  social  condition  of  th.^ 
America  of  that  lime.  You  might  go  far 
on  the  east  side  of  New  York  or  tin;  north 
end  of  Boston  now  before  you  saw  a  turkey. 
But  go  to  Fifth  Avenue,  and  you  Avill  find 
£4,000  spent  on  flowers  for  a  single  ball,  or 
$200  a  head  spent  on  a  dinner  party.  W«* 
may  call  such  a  condition  of  things  a  democ- 
racy, and  on  paper  it  is;  but  in  fact  it  is  al- 
most an  oligarchy  like  ancient  Corinth,  and 
in  time  it  will  be  an  absolute  oligarchy  in 
fact,  if  the  present  condition  persists. 

If  these  be  the  results  of  the  development 
of  luxury,  the  question  becomes  so- 
cially significant  and  grave.  It  is,  indeed, 
all  the  graver  because  of  the  facilities  for 
producing  wealth  w^hich  were  unknown  in 
the  ancient  w^orld.  Mr.  Gladstone  once  said 
that  more  wealth  had  been  produced  in  Eng- 
land during  the  present  century  than  in  all 
the  centuries  since  the  Conquest.  The  tasks 
which  in  ancient  Rome  or  Carthage  con- 
sumed years  of  labor  on  the  part  of  slaves 
are  now  produced  by  the  aid  of  machines  in 
a  few  hours.  The  modern  machine-made 
products  are  not,  it  is  true,  so  good  as  the 
ancient  articles;  but  I  am  not  discussing 
relative  value,  but  merely  the  immense  out- 
put of  goods  to  meet  or  to  stimulate  a  huge 
demand.  Think  of  this  output,  and  ask  your- 
selves how  much  of  it  represents  things 
which  you  really  need.  Our  shops  are 
stocked  with  goods  the  greater  part  of  which 
nobody  really  needs.  These  articles  are 
being  perpetually  turned  out  by  ma- 
chines to  such  an  extent  that  after  a  time 
the  market  is  glutted,  and  w^e  have  what  is 
called  an  economic  crisis,  w^hich  throws  mul- 
titudes of  men  out  of  work;  so  that  we  find 
in  modern  society  not  only  a  celerity  of 
wealth  production  not  dreamed  of  in  the  an- 
cient world,  but  also  these  two  remarkable 
facts:  that,  in  the  first  place,  workmen  spend 
tlieir  time  in  producing  things  few  rational 
people  desire  to  possess;  and  that,  secondly, 
the  more  wealth  is  produced,  the  more  dan- 
ger there  is  that  men  will  be  driven  from 
their  w^ork  to  idleness  and  starvation. 

London,  England. 
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A  Life  of  Georg^e  Borrow."^* 

The  fascination  of  mj'stery  has  greatly 
added  to  public  interest  in  everything  con- 
nected with  the  personal  history  of  George 
Borrow,  who  was  a  highly  endowed  and  sin- 
gularlj'^  marked  being,  wholly  devoted 
throughout  a  long  life  to  picturesque  under- 
'takiugs  in  out-of-the-way  fields  of  activity. 
He  was  an  intellectual  wanderer  amid  the 
remnants  and  relics  of  times  and  peoples  the 
least  known  and  least  cared  for — a  man  of 
the  nooks  and  corners,  byways  and  hedge- 
sides  of  human -thought  and  feeling.  He 
was  a  restless,  inquisitive,  imaginative  Bo- 
hemian by  nature,  with  a  large  capacity  for 
unusual  acquirements  and  with  a  peculiar 
gift  of  applying  them  to  strange  effect.  As 
a  linguist  he  particularly  excelled. 

Dr.  Knapp  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
writing  tlie  life  of  Borrow  con  amove;  his 
enthusiasm  is  felt  on  every  page  of  this  first 
volume,  which  brings  the  biography  and 
letters  doAvn  to  1843,  covering  the  appear- 
ance of  that  wonderful  book,  "  The  Bible 
in  Spain."  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  method  used  by  Dr.  Knapp,  as  we  pre- 
sume that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  with- 
hold a  large  amount  of  correspondence  of 
which  he  but  indirectly  gives  the  substance; 
but  the  book  is  tantalizing  on  account  of 
many  half  statements  which  we  feel  might 
have  been  whole  ones.  Borrow  is  left  to  us, 
so  far  as  this  volume  goes,  just  as  great  a 
mystery  as  he  has  always  been. 

As  a  literary  artist.  Borrow  depended  so 
much  upon  details  that  his  works— those  of 
them  falling  within  the  limits  of  originality 
of  purpose  or  form— really  have  little  in 
them  to  attract  critical  approval;  but  his 
fiction  has  been  taken  for  autobiography  and 
Ids  autobiography  for  fiction,  so  out  of  the 
ordinary  focus  of  observation  were  the 
scenes  and  incidents  sketched  in  them.  With 
a  turbulent  rush  of  conflicting  languages  al- 
ways in  his  head,  and  a  riot  of  recollections 

*  lAFE,  Whitings  and  Couuespondrnce  of 
George  Borrow.  1808-1881.  By  William  I. 
Knapp,    IMi.D.,    LL.D.      In   Two    Volumes.      Vol.    1. 

New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


running  down  to  his  penpoiut,  he  wrote  pic- 
turesquely enough.  It  can  never  be  known 
just  how  much  of  his  stories  and  anecdotes 
of  gipsj'  life  is  fact  and  how  much  fancy; 
but  that  he  knew  the  gipsies  intimately, 
spent  mucli  time  with  them,  learned  their 
language  and  recorded  a  great  deal  of  val- 
uable information  touching  them  is  as  well 
s(?ttled  as  that  he  never  did  clear  up  what 
he  should  very  easily  have  cleared  up,  cer- 
tain apparent  contradictions  and  improbabil- 
ities connected  with  his  goings,  comings, 
investigations  and  adventures.  A  great  deal 
of  his  reticence  and  air  of  secrecy  and  mj's- 
tery  was  doubtless  for  effect.  His  publish- 
ers and  Ford  probably  gave  him  the  cue, 
and  in  the  end  it  helped  the  sale  of  his 
books.  In  f.act,  no  man  was  ever  better  ad- 
vertised, and  Ford,  who  Avrote  him  a  great 
deal  of  advice,  was  not  mincing  about  telling 
him  to  make  his  writings  as  startling  and 
dramatic  as  possible. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  "  Komany  Rye  " 
or  of  "  Lavengro  "  as  a  romance,  -or  an  au- 
tobiography, as  a  confusion  of  facts  and  in- 
ventions, or  as  a  great  presentation  of  life, 
and  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  ex- 
ist as  to  Borrow's  place  in  literature,  there 
is  no  question  about  his  genius.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  himself  firmly  in  the 
world's  attention.  A  great  noise  was  made 
about  him,  in  the  first  place  mainly  because* 
of  his  connection  with  the  British  Foreign 
Bible  Society  and  its  projects;  but  his  first 
efforts  in  a  literary  way  went  off  poorly 
enough  with  the  public.  It  was  when  "  The 
Bible  in  Spain  "  was  sent  forth  that  a  great 
wave  of  popular  interest  rolled  toward  him. 
That  book  had  in  it  tlie  strangest  mixture  of 
things  ever  tumbled  upon  pages  in  print,  and 
apparently  without  art  the  very  things  of 
most  interest  to  a  large  English  and  Ameri- 
can audience  Avere  artfully,  or  by  the  fine  in- 
stinct of  genius,  given  powerful  projection. 
I'rom  tJie  time  of  its  publication  on  through 
a  considerable  period  Borrow  was  a  distin- 
guished and  popular  man  in  a  certain  sense, 
yet  to  most  people,  as  long  as  he  lived,  he 
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was  but  the  man  of  his  books,  ami  at  pres- 
ent his  boolcs  have  few  readers,  albeit  they 
are  iu  most  of  the  libraries. 

Dr.   Knapp's   energy,   patience^  and   perse- 
verance sliow  well  in  his  worL:  so  far  as  it 
lias  gone,    lie  lias  not  stinted  time  or  labor 
in  his  efforts  to  find  out  all  that  would  be 
found  out  about  Borrow,  his  travels,  meth- 
ods and  means.    He  went  to  England  and 
lived   for   some   years   delving    among    old 
newspapers,  records,  books,  visiting  people 
and  places,  writing  a  great  number  of  letters 
of  inquiry  to  persons,  here  and  yonder,  who 
had  known  Borrow  or  had  some  of  his  let- 
ters,  or  letters  from   others  about  him,   in 
their  possession.    In  this  way  he  wrote  and 
received  78G  letters  and   collected  of  Sor- 
row's correspondence  937  letters.    But  Dr. 
Knapp's  sources  of  information  also  include 
a  full  collection  of  Borrow's  printed  books 
and  all  the  reviews  and  articles  discussing 
thejn,  his  papers,  correspondence  of  half  a 
century,  note-books  of  travel,  manuscripts, 
and  the  scattered   remains   of  his   library; 
and  we  may  add  that  Dr.  Knapp's  studies 
in  gipsy  language  and  lore  have  peculiarly 
fitted  him  to  do  what  he  has  taken  in  hand. 
In   his  preface  our  biographer  says  that 
he  has  not  undertaken  criticism  or  apprecia- 
tion,  but   lias   simply   recorded   facts.    The 
volume  before  us  bears  out  this  statement; 
but  yet  it  is  clear  to  the  most  careless  reader 
that  Dr.  Knapp  magnifies  Borrow's  impor- 
tance.   This  was  natural  and  it  can  do  no 
harm.    The  works  must  fix  the  place  of  the 
man,  and  George  Borrow's  place,  while  it 
can  never  be  among  the  great,  will  surely 
be  permanent  and  high  as  one  of  the  delvers 
in  remote  nooks  of  human  life,   aspiration 
and  experience.    He  was  fiercely  assailed  at 
the  hight  of  his  achievements,  and  there  are 
a   great  many  critics  well   worthy   of  best 
consideration  who  do  not  set  as  much  store 
by  his  works  as  Dr.  Knapp  probably  does; 
but  the   biography   was   well   worth   doing, 
and  is  being  thoroughly  well  done. 


HISTORY    AND    TRAVEL. 

The  Autobiograpiiy  of  a  Veteran,  1807- 

189.3.    By  General  Count  Enrico  Delia  Rocca. 

Translated  from  the  Italian  and    Edited    hy 

Janet  Ross.       (The   Macmillan  Co.      $2.50.) 


(Jencral  Delia  Rocca's  autobiography,  dictat- 
ed in  his  old  age,  is  a  book  possessing  all  the 
good  and  bad  features  usually  found  in  the 
wi-itten  reminiscences  of  a  man  eighty-six 
J  ears  old  whose  life  has  been  a  brilliant  and 
influential  one  in  shaping  the  history  of  a 
great  country.  Somewhat  garrulously  frank, 
the  story  flows  along  freighted  with  histor- 
ical, biographical  and  personal  riches  and 
dashed  with  the  peculiar  romance  of  nine- 
teenth century  Italian  activities.  Count 
Delia  Rocca  entered  the  Italian  army  as  a 
lieutenant  in  1825.  In  1840  he  was  sent  to 
France  on  a  secret  mission.  Disguised  as  a 
botanist,  he  visited  French  fortifications  and 
gathered  much  information  which  he  bore  to 
his  King  at  Turin.  For  twenty-five  years  he 
was  with  Victor  Emanuel  almost  every  day. 
Speaking  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  liking  for 
him,  he  says: 

"  Whether  he  knew  me  better,  or  that  my 
frank,  open  character  pleased  him  more  than 
the  usual  ways  of  courtiers,  or  that,  though  not 
sharing  his  vehement  passion  for  all  physical 
exercises,  I  liked  open  air  life  and  was  an  ex- 
cellent walker,  I  know  not,  but  even  when  not  on 
duty  I  was  always  called.  I  could  ride  all  day 
long,  or  walk  for  ten  or  twelve  consecutive 
hours,  without  feeling  anything  but  a  tre- 
mendous appetite,  and,  like  the  Duke,  I  cared 
more  for  quantity  than  for  quality  in  my  food." 

The  picture  of  Victor  Emanuel,  which,  upon 
the  whole,  is  a  portrait,  here  penned  by  our 
author,  has  many  striking  points  of  original- 
ity. Delia  Rocca  complacently  weighs  the 
King,  and  while  true  to  Italian  patriotic  prej- 
udices and  fervors,  does  not  hesitate  to  criti- 
cise freely.  Of  himself  the  autobiography  gen- 
erally speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise; 
but  he  deserved  all  that  he  gave  himself;  for 
he  was  a  true,  brave  and  faithful  patriot. 
In  the  course  of  his  book  General  Delia 
Rocca  tells  the  whole  story  of  Italy's  strug- 
gles between  1848  and  1870.  In  the  former 
year  he  was  appointed  colonel  and  chief  of 
staff  to  Victor  Emanuel,  was  promoted  to 
Minister  of  War,  and  from  that  time  on  his 
services  were  of  highest  importance.  Ten 
years  later  he  went  to  Paris  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  soon  afterward  became 
head  of  the  general  staff.  In  1860  he  was 
commander  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps.  Later 
he  went  to  Berlin  as  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
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nary,  after  having  served  as  commander  of 
the  two  Sicilies.  The  book  abounds  in  pas- 
sages of  absorbing  interest  to  the  student  of 
Italian  history  during  the  present  century. 
Most  of  the  leading  men  connected  with 
Italy's  recent  struggles  are  sketched  at  first 
hand  by  one  able  to  understand  them.  Gari- 
baldi, Mazzini,  Cavour,  Prince  Humbert,  La 
Marmora,  Kadetsky,  Ramorino,  D'Azeglio, 
Napoleon,  Victor  Emanuel,  Baron  La  Tour 
and  many  more  of  the  actors  on  both  sides 
come  in  for  greater  or  less  attention.  The 
descriptions  of  battles  and  military  move- 
ments are  short  and  clear,  and  the  impres- 
sions left  of  the  political  situations  at  the 
various  stages  of  the  development  are  vivid 
and  comprehensive.  The  military  criticisms 
of  the  volume  are  especially  interesting  in 
the  light  of  later  events.  General  Delia 
Kocca's  style  is  robust,  yet  quite  reserved 
considering  the  position  he  occupied,  and 
while  he  freely  expresses  his  opinions  his 
treatment  of  his  fellow  patriots,  even  when 
finding  fault  with  them,  is  curteous  and  dig- 
nified. We  cannot  better  conclude  this  in- 
sufficient notice  of  this  important  book  than 
by  quoting  his  remarks  upon  the  death  of 
Cavour: 

"  On  the  nth  June  all  Italy  went  into  mourn- 
ing for  the  death  of  her  great  son.  He  was, 
and  ho  will  remain,  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of 
the  nineteenth  century — if  not  the  greatest. 
Without  Cavour  it  would  have  taken  centuries 
to  form  united  Italy ;  thanks  to  him,  it  was 
done  in  little  more  than  twenty  years.  The  pro- 
logue was  in  1848,  the  epilogue  in  1870,  after 
the  death  of  the  great  minister." 

A  striking  portrait  of  General  Delia  Rocca 

faces   the   title   page. Introduction   to 

THE  Study  of  the  Renaissance.  By  Lilian 
F.  Field.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.) 
We  can  recommend  this  condensed  historical 
sketch  of  the  Renaissance  as  a  remarkably 
well  executed  piece  of  work.  It  makes  no 
show  of  presenting  the  whole  subject  in  de- 
tail; but  the  main  facts  of  the  revival  of  art, 
literature  and  religion  in  Europe  are  set 
forth  clearly  and  forcibly.  From  it  the  intel- 
ligent reader  will  easily  receive  a  shaii)  and 
strong  impression  covering  the  time  from  the 
close  of  the  middle  ages  down  to  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.      Most 


of  the  great  masters  in  art  and  literature 
during  the  period  discussed  are  sketched  and 
their  works  briefly  described.  Useful  notes 
and   an   index   complete   a   very   instructive 

book  for  students. A  Short  History  of 

THE  Saracens,  By  Ameer  AH,  Heyd,  M.A., 
CLE.,  Judiie  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  at 
Port  William  in  Bengal.  (The  Macmillan  Co. 
.$3.00.)  While  this  is,  as  its  title  states,  a 
short  history,  yet  it  is  not  too  condensed,  and 
for  general  reading  its  style  and  arrange- 
ment are  admirable.  It  is  a  concise  accoutit 
of  Saracenic  civilization  from  the  earliest 
period  to  its  decline  and  fall,  and  of  the 
economic,  social  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  Arab  nation.  The  history  prac- 
tically closes  with  the  destruction  of  Bag- 
dad and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain.  It  is  a  book  of  over  six  hundred 
pages  written  with  care.  The  materials  have 
been  well  studied  and  judiciouslj'-  sifted,  so 
that  the  reader  is  given  the  cream  of  all  the 
more  exhaustive  works  on  the  subject. 
While  it  is  a  history  especially  meant  for  use 
in  the  British  Eastern  colonies,  it  is  so  well 
done  that  it  deserves  a  place  in  every  li- 
brary. Some  good  illustrations,  maps,  an  ap- 
pendix and  a  full  index  add  to  the  ease  with 

which  the  student  can  use  the  volume. 

The  Romance  of  American  Colonization. 
How  the  Foundation  Stones  of  Our  His- 
tory Were  Laid.  By  William  Elliot  Griffis. 
(Boston:  W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.  $1.50.)  This  is 
a  thoroughly  engaging  book  and  one  brim 
full  of  suggestive  points.  Mr.  Griffis  writes 
with  freedom  and  energy,  and  has  his  own 
views  to  write  about.  Some  of  his  con- 
clusions may  be  questioned  by  not  a  few  of 
his  readers,  but  there  can  be  no  lack  of  inter- 
est from  page  to  page.  His  book  will  stir  up 
thought  and  provoke  investigation,  or  it  will 
have  no  effect  at  all.  We  have  found  it  re- 
markably entertaining,  often  novel.  Mr. 
Griffis  uses  the  word  "  romance "  in  his 
book's  title;  but  the  romance  presented  in  its 
pages  is  that  of  reality  and  arises  out  of  the 
curious  combination  of  differing  civiliza- 
tions, peoples,  races,  religions,  political  tra- 
ditions and  domestic  influences  that  went 
into  the  development  of  our  national  body 
and  life.  It  is  a  stimulating  little  book,  writ- 
ten from  an  elevated  point  of  view. The 
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TTndergrotjnd  Railroad  from  Slavery  to 
Freedom.  By  WUhvr  TI.  Siehert.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Co.  $4.00.)  This  is  a  history  of  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  Abolition- 
ists, who,  in  the  days  of  slavery,  were  active 
in  assisting  negro  slaves  in  escaping  from 
their  masters  and  making  good  their  claim 
to  freedom.  It  is  an  intensely  interesting 
and  valuable  book  to  the  general  reader  as 
well  as  to  the  special  student  of  American 
history.  In  his  excellent  introduction  Pro- 
fessor Hart  says:  "  It  has  been  the  effort  of 
Professor  Siebert  to  furnish  the  means  for 
settling  the  following  questions:  The  origin 
of  the  system  of  aid  to  the  fugitives,  popu- 
larly called  the  Underground  Railroad;  the 
degree  of  formal  organization;  methods  of 
procedure;  geographical  extent  and  relations; 
the  leaders  and  heroes  of  the  movement;  the 
behavior  of  the  fugitives  on  their  way;  the 
effectiveness  of  the  settlement  in  Canada, 
and  the  attitude  of  courts  and  communities." 
This  aim  has  been  carried  out  with  excellent 
success.  The  book  is  certainly  a  rich  treas- 
ure of  information  drawn  from  almost  innu- 
merable sources  and  arranged  with  skill. 
The  author  has  taken  great  pains  with  his 
materials  and  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  sin- 
cerity marks  all  of  his  work.  There  are 
many  illustrations  from  photographs  and  a 
copious  index  adds  value  to  the  book,  which 
should  find  a  place  in  every  American  li- 
brary.  Egypt,  the  Land  of  the  Temple 

Builders.  Bi/  Walter  8cott  Perry.  (Boston: 
The  Prang  Educational  Company.  $2.50.) 
After  some  unduly  florid  rhetoric  in  his  open- 
ing paragraphs,  the  author  of  this  excellent 
treatise  on  the  art  and  architecture  of  an- 
cient FJgypt  drops  into  a  safe  and  practical 
style  well  suited  to  his  subject,  and  by  a 
clear  and  orderly  description  in  the  text  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  excellent  pho- 
tographs gives  a  good  strong  outline  history. 
The  pictures  face  the  descriptive  pages,  thus 
keeping  the  reader's  understanding  doubly 
informed.  It  is  a  good  book  for  teachers  and 
students  of  art  history  to  use  in  gaining  or 
imparting  an  intelligent  smattering  of  the 
art  of  Egyptian  temples,  inscription,  tombs 
and  other  edifices.  A  short  description  of 
the  country  and  its  main  features  is  included 
in  the  text.    The  photographic  illustrations 


are  exceptionally  fine. The  Gold  Coast. 

1*AST  AND  Present.  A  8hort  Description  of 
the  Country  and  Its  People.  By  George  Mac- 
(lonaUl.  (New  York:  I^ongmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$2.50.)  With  a  plenty  of  illustrations  from 
photographs,  some  maps  and  a  great  variety 
of  statistics  suited  to  the  need  of  the  gen- 
eral reader,  this  book  is  one  of  the  best  that 
we  have  seen  on  the  subject  of  the  Gold 
Coast  country.  Mr.  Macdonald  has  had  am- 
ple opportunity  to  gather  information  at  first 
hand,  and  his  pages  show  that  he  has  im- 
proved it  at  every  turn.  He  has  not  attempt- 
ed a  full  history;  but  the  main  features  of 
the  Gold  Coast  and  its  development  are 
graphically  projected.  In  twelve  orderly 
chapters  we  have  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  people  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  present,  including  a  history  of 
the  gold  industry  and  of  the  civilization 
which  has  grown  up  around  it.  There  are 
six  appendices  to  the  volume  giving  tabu- 
lated information  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

The  book  should  have  had  a  good  index. 

Hawaii  Nei.  By  Mahel  Clare  Craft.  (San 
Francisco:  William  Doxey.  $1.50.)  Aside 
from  its  author's  almost  rabid  fury  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  opposition  to  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii,  this  little  book  is  delightfully 
readable.  Miss  Craft  sees  nothing  but  evil 
in  the  doings  of  our  missionaries  in  the  is- 
lands, especially  those  who  worked  and 
prayed  for  American  supremacy.  She  speaks 
of  the  "  white  oligarchy,  which  seventy 
3'ears  ago  was  a  hungry  missionary  band 
with  emaciated  purses;"  she  regrets  the 
Americanization  of  the  savages  and  looks 
back  to  the  days  of  Hawaiian  nakedness 
with  a  sigh  for  the  poor  human  beings  who 
have  been  taught  decency.  Some  parts  of 
her  book  are  decidedly  interesting.  She  has 
a  very  attractive  style  for  descriptive  work, 
and  there  are  fine  glimpses  in  her  pages  of 
landscape  and  of  human  activities  under  pic- 
turesque circumstances  and  conditions.  As 
a  broad  sketch  of  Hawaiian  life  made  on  the 
spot  by  a  tourist  and  correspondent,  the  book 
will  serve  a  good  turn,  and  it  is  too  late  for 
Miss  Craft's  attack  upon  her  own  country  to 
do  any  harm.  A  fine  feature  of  this  beauti- 
ful book  consists  of  illustrations  that  are  at 
once  good  and  really  illustrative. 
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Democracy:  A  Study  of  Government.  By 
James  II.  Hyslop.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribuer's  Sons.  ^1.50.)  Mr.  Lecky's  ar- 
raigumeiit  of  democracy,  Professor  Hyslop 
points  out,  has  a  purely  destructive  purpose. 
It  consists  of  a  statement  of  the  evils  of  our 
form  of  government,  but  proposes  no  rem- 
edy. Mankind,  however,  Professor  Hyslop  ob- 
serves, are  indulgent  even  of  evil  when  they 
see  no  way  out  of  it.  Hence  Mr.  Lecky's 
criticism  has  been  received  with  indiffer- 
ence by  Americans.  He  has  nothing  to  sug- 
gest but  a  return  to  methods  of  government 
which  seem  to  us  obsolete  and  archaic.  His 
facts  may  be  admitted,  as  Professor  Hyslop 
admits  them,  but  the  perennial  question, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  re- 
mains unanswered.  Professor  Hyslop  is  not 
contented  with  this  result.  He  recognizes 
that  our  municipal  governments  are  venal, 
that  the  burdens  of  taxation  are  increasing, 
that  respect  for  property  is  diminishing,  that 
social  convulsions  are  impending.  What  he 
undertakes  in  this  book  is  to  consider  this 
situation  in  the  light  of  history  and  philos- 
ophy, and  to  suggest  remedies  that  are  with- 
in the  bounds  of  practicability.  To  this  task 
he  brings  a  store  of  learning  and  of  wisdom 
that  makes  his  book  almost  overladen  with 
thought.  It  might  easily  have  been  ex- 
panded to  many  times  its  present  size.  There 
is  material  enough  in  it  for  a  whole  philoso- 
phy of  politics.  It  is  full  of  suggestions  that 
we  should  gladly  discuss  at  length,  but  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  statement  of  its 
main  thesis.  The  problem  of  good  govern- 
ment, in  Professor  Hyslop's  view,  is  to  elect 
the  intelligent  and  honest  man  to  administer 
it,  and  to  give  him  the  power  to  do  it  when 
he  is  found.  The  policy  of  "  checks  and  bal- 
ances "  has  the  effect  of  hampering  the  intel- 
ligent and  honest  ruler,  and  it  is  therefore 
to  be  discarded.  Hence  it  becomes  all  the 
more  important  to  get  good  rulers.  With 
our  present  electorate  we  do  not  get  them. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  from  the 
referendum,  as  a  careful  examination  of  its 
working  in  Switzerland  shows.  The  basis  of 
reform  Is  to  be  found  in  the  restriction,  or, 
as  Professor  Hyslop  calls  it,  the  differentia- 
tion, of  the  elective  franchise.  The  poor,  he 
contends,  have  the  same  right  to  govern  as 
any  other  class  oply  \t  tbey  are  as  flt  and 


honest  as  the  more  intelligent  classes.  That 
ihey  are  not  is  proved  by  the  character  of 
the  representatives  they  elect.  They  look  on 
public  office  as  a  means  of  getting  money, 
not  as  a  trust.  Men  have  a  right  to  exploit 
nature,  but  no  right  to  use  government  for 
the  exploitation  of  their  fellow  men.  Of 
course  rich  people  are  just  as  much  to  blame 
if  they  look  on  office  with  selfish  eyes  as 
poor  people;  but  Professor  Hyslop  assumes 
—and  it  is  a  serious  defect,  that  he  does  not 
fortify  the  assumption— that  the  possessors 
of  property  will  choose  better  representatives 
than  the  proletariat.  He  regaixis  the  test  of 
education  as  of  little  value,  because  it  does 
not  imply  honesty  and  morality.  In  its 
place  he  would  have  an  income  tax;  the  pos- 
session of  an  income  being  assumed  to  be 
some  kind  of  an  indication  of  political  vir- 
tue. For  many  purposes,  however,  the  suf- 
frage is  to  be  universal,  except  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  criminals.  On  this  basis  an  elab- 
orate system  of  institutions  is  erected,  to 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  refer  in  de- 
tail, and  which  would  be  comprehensible,  we 
fear,  only  by  experts  in  political  science.  We 
can  only  say  that  it  appears  to  us  to  intro- 
duce, under  cover  of  the  physiological  term 
"  inhibition,"  all  that  our  forefathers  meant 
by  their  checks  and  balances.  Our  chief 
criticism  on  the  book  is  this:  It  assumes  that 
the  power  and  functions  of  government  are 
to  increase  in  tlie  future,  whereas  the  only 
hope  of  liberty  is  to  be  found  in  their  de- 
crease. No  artificial  devices  have  ever  made 
or  can  ever  make  the  exercise  of  compulsion 
by  one  man  over  another  anything  but  evil. 
Freedom  is  the  great  ethical  end,  not  con- 
formity to  authority,  altho  a  certain  amount 
of  autliority  is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  order.  Hence  every  scheme  of  re- 
form should  have  this  end  in  view,  and 
every  scheme  that  contemplates  more  elab- 
orate government  merely  plays  into  the 
hands  of  the  professional  politicians.  What- 
ever diminishes  their  opportunities  for  liv- 
ing on  the  public  is  a  step  toward  good  gov- 
ernment. We  should  add  that  many  of  the 
changes  advocated  by  Professor  Hyslop  have 
this  result  in  view;  and,  as  we  have  said,  his 
book  is  full  of  valuable  matter  to  which  we 
cannot  refer.  We  can  heartily  commend  it 
to  all  tbougbtful  cltlsens,  even  if  we  do  not 
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accept  all  its  conclusions.  It  is  written  with 
entire  frankness  and  in  a  plain  but  vigorous 
style,  and  is  altogether  a  work  that  deserves 
careful  reading. 


Literary  Notes. 

Letters  from  Sidney  Lanier  to  bis  wife 
upon  musical  subjects  are  published  in  the  May 
Scrihner''s. 

...."The  Tablet"  publishes  the  Latin  te^t 
with  translation  of  a  poem  composed  by  the 
Pope  on  the  occasion  of  his  ninetieth  birthday, 
entitled  "  In  Virgines  Deo  Devotas." 

...  .In  the  Revue  de  Paris  are  appearing  A!~ 
phonse  Daudet's  "  Notes  sur  la  Vie,"  jotted 
down  by  the  novelist  from  time  to  time  as  mate- 
rial no  doubt  for  future  works. 

....  Frank  T.  Bullen,  who  contributes  a  story 
this  week  to  The  Independent,  will  shortly 
publish  through  the  Appletons  a  new  romance  of 
the  ocean,  "  Idylls  of  the  Sea,"  dealing  with 
many  departments  of  the  seafarer's  life. 

....A  memorial  volume  of  the  poems  of 
Archibald  Lampman  is  being  prepared,  and  will 
be  published  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow.  The 
editor  is  Duncan  Campbell  Scott.  The  price  of 
the  volume  has  been  fixed  at  $2.25. 

.  . .  ."  From  Sea  to  Sea  "  is  the  name  of  the 
authorized  edition  of  letters  of  travel  written 
by  Rudyard  Kipling  between  1890  and  1898, 
many  of  them  now  first  published.  The  Double- 
day  &  McClure  Company  announce  this  volume 
for  immediate  publication. 

.  . .  .The  article  we  print  this  week  by  Justice 
David  J.  Brewer  is  an  extract  from  a  talk  he 
delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation of  Yale  University  on  October  28th 
last  year.  The  full  lecture  is  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form  by  the  Revell  Company,  of 
this  city. 

....The  alleged  over-friendliness  to  America 
of  Justin  McCarthy  has  subjected  him  to  an 
attack  recently  by  an  English  journal.  But 
this  fault,  if  it  be  one,  will  not  be  criticised  in 
the  United  States,  and  "The  Short  History  of 
the  United  States,"  which  Messrs.  H.  S.  Stone 
&  Co.  have  recently  published,  will  be  welcomed 
for  its  kindly  attitude  toward  this  country. 

....  Perhaps  the  most  important  Year  Book 
for  the  year  1898  is  that  published  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  entitled  "  The  International  Year 
Book."  It  is,  properly,  a  companion  volume  to 
their  well-known  International  Cyclopaedia, 
edited  by  Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.A.,  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of  New  York, 


assisted  by  eminent  specialists.  Among  the 
most  interesting  and  timely  articles  we  note 
taose  on  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  Kitch- 
ener Expedition,  the  Dreyfus  affair,  Gladstone, 
Bismarck,  George  A.  Waring,  Seidl,  Autopho- 
tography,  Liquid  Air,  The  Czar's  Disarmament 
Scheme,  Nicaragua  Canal,  etc. 

....The  Verdun  prize,  one  of  the  highest 
marks  of  literary  uistinction  coming  from  offi- 
cial government  circles  in  Germany,  and  granted 
only  every  five  years  by  the  Emperor  for  the 
nest  contriijutions  to  historic  research  during 
the  preceding  half  decade,  was  recently  given  to 
Professor  Hauck,  in  view  of  his  masterly 
"  Kirchcngeschichte  Deutschlands,"  of  which 
the  first  volume  appeared  recently  in  a  second 
edition.  It  already  holds  the  position  of  a  stand- 
ard volume,  recognized  by  both  Church  and 
secular  historians.  Five  years  ago  this  prize 
was  awarded  to  Professor  Oncken,  of  Giessen, 
for  his  history  of  Wilhelm  I,  and  his  times. 


Books  of  the  Week. 

The  Student's  Life  of  Paul.  By  Geo.  N.  Gil- 
bert. 71/2x5,  pp.  287.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Co $1  25 

Ancient  History  of  the  East.  By  Victor  Du- 
ruy.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Ed- 
win A.  Grosvenor.  7i/^x5,  pp.  192.  New 
York  :  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co 1  00 

Contemporary  History  of  the  World.  By 
Edwin  A.  Grosvenor.  7%x5,  pp.  183. 
New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co 1  00 

The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
Geo.  V.  Stevens.  SxSV,.  pp.  617.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 2  50 

Retrospects  and  Prospects.  By  Sidney  Lanier. 
71^x5,  pp.  228.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons 1  50 

On  the  Edge  of  the  Empire.  By  Edgar  Jep- 
son  and  Capt.  D.  Beames.  7^x5,  pp.  275. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 1  50 

A  Triple  Entanglement.  By  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison.  6x4%.  pp.  212.  Philadelphia : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co 1  25 

Our  Island  Empire.  By  Charles  Morris. 
7x5,  pp.  488.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Co 1  50 

Alice  Withrow.  By  Lucy  R.  Fleming.  7x5, 
pp.  274.  Richmond,  Va.  :  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication 1  00 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Mission  Work  in  the 
Far  East.  By  S.  H.  Chester.  7x5,  pp. 
252.  Richmond,  Va. :  Presbyterian  Com- 
mittee of  Publication 7.'. 

In  His  Name,  and  Christmas  Stories.  By 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  7yox5,  pp.  367. 
Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co 1  25 

The  Flight  of  Time,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Herman  Bernstein.  7%x5,  pn.  94.  F. 
Tennyson  Neely 1  00 

David  Harura,  A  Story  of  American  Life. 
By  Edward  N.  Westcott.  71/2x5,  pp.  392. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co 1  25 

James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends.  By 
Edward  E.  Hale.  10x7,  pp.  303.  New 
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Dr.  Storrs's  Panacea  for  the 
Pulpit. 

Dr.  Storrs  offers  no  new  panacea  for  the 
reduced  strength  and  nitlueuce  of  the  pulpit, 
and  we  are  glad  that  he  does  not.  What  he 
has  to  offer  reduces  itself  to  the  essential 
fact  that  to  exercise  a  vitalizing  influence 
the  pulpit  must  first  believe  its  message,  and 
then  present  its  message  as  if  it  believed 
it;  that  when  it  represents  "  profound  irre- 
pressible belief,  the  sermon  cannot  fail  of 
permanent  power."  Because  the  preacher 
deals  with  the  most  tremendous  of  all 
themes,  themes  with  which  everybody  is  in- 
terested, he  cannot  fail  of  audience  and  in- 
fluence if  he  has,  and  also  shows  he  has, 
serious,  solemn  truth  to  tell,  and  which  he 
wants  to  tell. 

For  the  response  will  be  ready  when  the 
preacher,  out  of  his  full  faith  in  God,  ap- 
peals to  the  faith  innate  in  every  human 
soul.  There  may  have  been  a  period  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  when  men  thought  they  did 
not  believe  in  God.  When  David  Hume  Avas 
sitting  at  a  dinner  of  eighteen  at  the  home  of 
Baron  d'Holbach,  who  had  invited  the  chief 
philosophers  and  scholars  of  France  to  meet 
him,  he  expressed  to  his  host  the  doubt 
whether  any  one  could  be  found  who  would 
dogmatically  declare  himself  an  atheist,  and 
he  received  the  reply,  "  You  are  now  sitting 
at  table  with  seventeen  such  persons."  But 
that  was  a  passing  madness,  a  revulsion 
from  the  incredible  demands  of  the  only 
Christianity  with  which  they  were  familiar. 
No  such  angry  denial  of  faith  can  now  be 
found  anywhere,  and  never  could  be  found  in 
England  or  America.  From  the  beginning 
of  human  existence  on  the  planet  men  have 
somehow  always  and  everywhere  believed  in 
a  Superior  Being,  a  Being  Supreme,  as  far 
as  they  could  compass  supremacy.  They 
have  also  believed  in  a  life  after  death, 
whether  of  shades,  or  ghosts,  or  souls.  They 
have  also  believed  tiiat  the  character  of  life 
here  determines  the  character  of  life  beyond. 
This   triple  faith   in    God,    immortality   and 


retribution  is  imbedded  in  the  soul  of  every 
person  who  sits  under  the  pulpit,  and  it  as- 
sures a  permanent  power  to  those  whos^ 
business  it  is,  if  they  will  only  exercise  it,  to 
preach  God  and  a  world  to  come.  But  they 
must  be  suffused  themselves  with  this  faith, 
and  the  faith  must  control  their  life.  The 
priesthood  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  has  lost 
its  power  over  the  people  simply  because 
the  people  have  lost  faith  in  the  priesthood. 
They  have  not  discovered  in  it  any  real 
faith,  such  as  would  control  the  life  in  those 
whose  business  it  was  to  lead  them  to  God. 

So  Dr.  Storrs  has  nothing  really  new  to 
suggest;  he  can  only  enforce  the  old  lesson. 
Were  his  panacea  new  it  would  not  be  true. 
There  is  only  one  true  panacea  for  any  or  all 
the  ills  and  wrongs  and  ignorances  of  men, 
and  that  is  instruction,  the  earnest  teaching 
of  men  who  can  teach.  It  is  a  slow  process 
but  the  only  vital  one.  What  is  put  deep  in 
the  soul  develops  the  character;  laws  and 
prisons  will  not  do  it.  The  teacher,  in  the 
schooUiouse  or  the  pulpit,  is  the  force  which 
i-egenerates  and  develops  the  race  of  man; 
the  judge  and  the  sheriff  are  the  incidental 
and  subsidiary  broom  which  collects  for  the 
fire  the  dust  heaps  of  humanity. 

Of  course  the  pulpit  will  lose  its  strength 
if  it  has  not  truth  to  tell,  no  matter  how 
much  faith  it  may  put  in  the  untruths  which 
it  preaches.  It  is  the  one  who  has  truth  to 
tell  that  will  have  the  power  of  true  teach- 
ing. The  man  who  contradicts  the  growing 
Ivnowledge  of  his  generation  will  lag  super- 
fluous behind;  and  that  is  right.  The  people 
may  be  more  intelligent  than  the  pulpit;  and 
when  the  pulpit  tries  to  beat  back  the  ad- 
vance of  new  truth  it  becomes  something 
else  than  the  power  of  God.  The  preacher, 
to  have  a  growing  influence,  must  prove 
himself  in  large  sympathy  with  all  fresh 
truth  learned  by  the  students  of  nature  or 
of  history,  and  must  bring  this  truth,  in  his 
own  tliinlving,  into  relation  with  his  deepest 
faith  in  the  God  of  nature  and  the  provi- 
(Ic'uce  of  history.  But  of  supreme  impor- 
tance is  his  own  vital  identification  with  tlie 
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truth  he  preaches;  and  next  to  It  is  the  thun- 
der of  his  earnest  and  positive  utterance  of 
that  truth  which  lie  believes  with  all  his 
heart  and  lives  with  all  iiis  life,  and  Avhich 
is  in  the  heart  of  his  every  hearer,  dormant 
Iho  it  may  be,  and  which  can  be  made  to 
control  those  hearers'  lives  only  by  the  im- 
]()act  of  his  own  faith. 


Municipal    Franchises    in    New 
York. 

It  is  not  only  in  Toledo,  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago that  the  popular  movement  for  the  pub- 
lic ownership  of  municipal  franchises  may 
be  seen.  The  achievements  of  Governor 
Pingree,  the  remarkable  victory  of  Mayor 
Jones  at  the  polls,  and  the  result  of  the  mem- 
orable contest  over  the  street  railway 
franchises  in  Chicago,  have  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  people  throughout  the  country  to 
those  cities,  and  the  situation  in  them  is 
highly  significant  and  instructive.  But  the 
same  question  has  now  become  a  prominent 
one  in  New  York,  where  public  opinion  con- 
cerning municipal  franchises  has  rapidly 
been  developed  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  Company's  offer  to 
construct  a  tunnel  upon  the  grant  of  a  fran- 
chise in  perpetuity,  and  of  the  arguments  in 
support  of  the  Ford  bill  for  the  taxation  of 
all  municipal  franchises. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  people  of  New  York  toward  the 
proposed  alienation  of  the  tunnel  franchise. 
A  great  majority  of  them  most  emphatically 
oppose  it.  When  to  the  protests  of  the  labor 
organizations,  of  the  City  Club,  and  of  the 
Controller  was  added  the  decision  of  Gover- 
nor Roosevelt  that  he  would  not  approve  a 
bill  empowering  the  Rapid  Transit  Commis- 
sion to  grant  a  franchise  in  perpetuity,  the 
Metropolitan  Company  withdrew  its  offer  or 
bid.  The  Governor  says  that  this  great 
franchise  should  not  be  granted  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  that  at  the  end  of  that 
period  its  value  should  be  appraised  in  order 
that  the  city  may  take  it  at  the  appraisal  if 
it  shall  desire  to  do  so.  At  recurring  inter- 
vals of  25  years  thereafter  the  city,  in  his 
opinion,  should  have  additional  opportunities 
to  take  possession.  The  disappointment  of 
the  Transit  Commissioners  warrants  the  in- 


ference that  they  would  have  given  the  fran- 
chise to  the  Metropolitan  Company.  They 
will  never  have  the  power  to  make  that  gift. 
The  people  have  been  awakened  to  the  value 
of  the  privilege  and  the  Importance  of  the 
principle  involved.  The  tunnel  may  not  be 
begun  this  year  or  next,  but  whenever  it  shall 
be  dug  the  city  will  retain  the  ownership  of  it. 
In  the  near  future  the  constitutional  require- 
ments as  to  the  debt  limit  will  not  prevent 
the  construction  of  the  tunnel  by  the  city  it- 
self. The  amendment  lifting  the  burden  of 
county  debts  from  the  city  has  now  been 
passed  a  second  time  by  the  Legislature,  and 
will  he  voted  upon  by  the  people  in  Novem- 
ber. The  enactment  of  it  will  open  the  way 
for  the  needed  issue  of  bonds.  Indeed,  it  is 
said  by  good  authority  that  the  city  can  now 
lawfully  issue  enough  for  the  construction 
of  a  first  section  of  the  tunnel.  But  if  the 
Ford  bill  should  become  a  law,  the  constitu- 
tional margin  would  speedily  be  ample. 
Again,  if  the  Transit  Commissioners  should 
be  empowered  now  to  contract  with  private 
parties  for  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  road, 
the  press  of  New  Y'ork  stands  ready  to  raise 
by  popular  subscription  the  money  which 
the  builders  would  need. 

This  Ford  bill  is  one  of  great  Importance. 
The  support  given  to  it  is  additional  evidence 
of  the  new  and  lively  interest  in  municipal 
ownership  and  all  attempts  to  reclaim  pub- 
lic franchises  or  obtain  some  adequate  return 
to  the  people  for  the  use  of  them.  Owing  to 
a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1891 
the  city  has  been  unable  since  that  year  to 
tax  such  franchises  as  real  estate.  Before 
that  year  scarcely  any  attempt  so  to  tax 
them  had  been  made.  This  bill,  which 
makes  them  taxable  in  the  same  categoi'y 
with  real  estate,  was  passed  in  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  32  to  12.  In  the  Assembly,  where 
it  has  the  approval  of  a  majority,  action  up- 
on it  has  been  prevented  by  some  secret  in- 
fluence, commonly  believed  to  be  exerted 
through  the  agency  of  a  boss  by  the  corpora- 
tions which  would  be  taxed.  Once  enacted, 
it  would  swell  the  taxable  values  in  New 
York  by  hundreds  of  millions,  for  the  com- 
panies using  public  franchises  to-day  are 
stocked  and  bonded  largely  upon  the  value 
of  their  franchises  rather  than  upon  the 
value  of  their  other  property.      With  an  in- 
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crease  of  profits  It  has  been  the  custom  of 
these  companies,  or  a  majority  of  them,  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  their  stoclis  and 
bonds  rather  than  to  decrease  their  charges 
to  the  public.  In  some  Instances  they  have 
been  forced  by  legislation  to  reduce  their 
charges.  The  gas  companies,  it  is  stated, 
paid  only  $141  to  the  city  in  1895  for  the  use 
of  their  franchises;  electric  companies  paid 
nothing,  and  the  receipts  from  all  franchises 
are  less  than  $315,000.  The  greater  part  of 
this  sura  comes  from  rentals  exacted  for 
franchises  granted  since  1884,  the  year  of 
the  revelations  of  corruption  in  the  Board  of 
Aldernun  in  connec-tion  with  the  Broadwaj^ 
road.  There  is  reason  in  the  assertion  that 
the  enormous  difference  betAveen  the  value  of 
the  tangible  property  of  some  of  these  cor- 
porations and  the  par  or  market  value  of 
their  stock  and  bonds  represents  the  value  of 
their  franchises.  It  is  this  value  which  the 
Ford  bill  would  tax,  and  thus  procure  for  the 
people  some  rental  for  privileges  which  are 
now  enjoyed  and  exploited  almost  free  of 
cost. 

Governor  Roosevelt,  whose  opposition  will 
prevent  the  granting  of  a  tunnel  road  fran- 
chise in  perpetuity,  publishes  his  approval  of 
this  Ford  bill,  altho  he  has  recommended  the 
creation  of  a  commission  to  consider  the 
whole  subject  of  taxation.  Political  foes  of 
the  Governor  and  opponents  of  municipal 
ownership  are  saying  that  in  this  he  courts 
popular  favor.  If  this  be  his  purpose,  they 
must  admit  that  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  ma- 
jority. But  we  prefer  to  think  that  he  is 
moved  by  a  desire  to  promote  justice  and 
to  assist  the  people  of  the  cities  in  the  work 
of  reclaiming  their  propertj^  or  obtaining  a 
fair  rent  for  the  use  of  it.  This  movement  In 
the  municipalities,. whether  it  be  for  the  pub- 
lic ownership  of  public  utilities  or  for  the 
fair  taxation  of  public  franchises,  is  a  protest 
against  the  unjust  exploiting  of  citizens' 
propertj'  for  the  enrichment  of  a  few  who 
have  capitalized  that  property  for  their  own 
advantage.  The  Governor  is  on  the  right 
side  of  the  question,  because  he  is  a  just  and 
fearless  man.  The  movement  is  one  that  all 
men  in  public  life  must  reckon  with  now. 
They  cannot  afford  to  ignore  It,  and  they 
must  speedily  decide  whether  it  shall  have 
their  assistance  or  their  opposition.    But  jus- 


tice to  the  people  of  the  municipalities  does 
not  nuiulre  the  contiscation  of  the  property 
of  corporations  or  such  treatment  of  them  by 
legislation  or  otherwise  as  will  not  commend 
itself  to  every  honest  American  lover  of  fair 
play. 


Captain  Coghlan's  Blunder. 

We  are  glad  to  give  our  readers  this  week 
the  testimony  of  Captain  Coghlan,  of  the 
"  Raleigh,"  to  the  services  of  Admiral 
Dewey,  and  the  good-will  of  the  British  peo- 
ple. The  enthusiasm  which  a  sure  man 
arouses  in  those  under  his  command  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  tributes  to  the  worth  ot 
humanity. 

We  are  glad  that  Captain  Coghlan  does 
not  tell  through  The  Independent  the  story 
he  told  at  the  Union  League  Club  of  the  in- 
terview of  Admiral  Dewey  with  the  repre- 
sentative sent  to  him  by  Admiral  Diedrichs 
of  the  German  fleet.  This  story,  which  had 
before  been  reported  by  newspapers,  we  now 
seem  to  have  from  a  source  that  cannot  be 
questioned;  for  Captain  Coghlan  says  he 
Avas  present,  and  wants  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  knoAv  what  was  said.  He 
thus  tells  it: 

"  '  Tell  your  Admiral,'  said  Commodore  Dewey 
to  the  German  officer,  '  his  ships  must  stop 
where  I  say.'  '  But  we  fly  the  flag,'  said  the 
officer.  '  Those  flags  can  be  bought  at  half  a 
dollar  a  yard  anywhere,'  said  the  Admiral,  and 
there  wasn't  a  bit  of  fun  in  his  face  when  he 
said  it,  either.  'Any  one  can  fly  that  flag,'  he 
continued.  '  The  whole  Spanish  fleet  might 
come  on  us  with  those  colors  if  they  wanted 
to.  Therefore  I  must  and  will  stop  you.  Tell 
your  Admiral  I  am  blockading  here.  I  am  tired 
of  the  character  of  his  conduct.  I've  made  it 
as  lenient  as  possible  for  him.  Now  the  time 
has  arrived  when  he  must  stop.  Listen  to  me. 
Tell  your  Admiral  that  the  slightest  infraction 
of  these  orders  by  himself  or  his  officers  will 
mean  but  one  thing.  Tell  him  what  I  say — it 
will  mean  war.  Make  no  mistake  when  I  say 
that  it  will  mean  war.  If  your  people  are  ready 
for  war  with  the  United  States,  you  can  have 
it  in  five  minutes.'  I  am  free  to  admit  that  the 
Admiral's  speech  to  that  officer  took  my  breath 
away. 

"As  that  officer  left  to  go  back  to  his  ship  he 
said  to  an  American  officer,  whose  name  I  do 
not  recall:  'I  think  vour  Admiral  does  not  ex 
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actly  understand.'  '  Oh,  yes,  he  does,'  said  the 
American  officer.  '  Ho  not  only  nndorstands, 
but  he  means  every  word  he  says.' 

"That  was  the  end  of  that  bosh.  After  thnl 
the  Germans  didn't  care  to  breathe  more  than 
four  times  in  succession  without  asking  tho 
Admiral's  permission." 

We   presume   the   story   as    told   by    Cap- 
tain Coghlan  is  substantially  true,  and  it  re- 
flects only  credit  on  Admiral  Dewey,  but  ir 
never  ought    to    have    been    told.    Perhaps 
Captain  Coghlan  did  not  know  there  were 
reporters  present.    More   likely,    in   the   pa- 
triotic effervescence  of  his  after-dinner  en- 
thusiasm for  his  commanding  ofiicer  he  did 
not  care  and  really  wanted,  as  he  said,  all  the 
country  to  know  how  resolutely  Dewey  had 
met  the  emergency.    But  it  was  a  serious 
blunder,  nevertheless,  and  he  had  no  right  to 
tell  what  his  superior  had  not  reported  to  tho 
public,  and  what  could    not    but    hurt    the 
pride  of  the  German  people.    Quite  as   se- 
rious a  mistake  was  his  singing,  the  next 
evening,  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  a  song 
certainly  disrespectful  to  the  German  Empe- 
ror.     He    is    an    excellent    fighter,    but    no 
diplomatist,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
could  not  but  make  such   inquiries  as  are 
likely  to  culminate  in  a  rebuke  and  an  apol- 
ogy.   We  must  as   soon   as  possible   forget 
such  tactless  nagging  as  Admiral  Diedricbs 
was  guilty  of,  but  for  which  the   German 
Government  has  properly  atoned  by   with- 
drawing him.      We   want    no    friction    with 
Germany,  but  only  good  will  and  peace. 


A    -Good    Boy." 

The  Mazet  investigating  committee,  in 
session  in  this  city,  begins  at  the  top.  It 
summons  Croker  himself,  the  very  boss  of 
Tammany,  and  declares  that  it  is  not,  this 
time,  after  poor  women.  A  star  witness  Mr. 
Croker  has  proved  himself  to  be,  frank, 
easy,  self-contained,  no  unmeet  antagonist 
to  Mr.  Moss,  able  to  give  hit  for  hit  when  he 
cares  to  take  the  trouble,  and,  above  all,  not 
a  bit  ashamed  to  avow  the  principles  on 
which  Tammany  rules  the  city  and  he  rules 
Tammany.  He  has  given  the  bluntest  ac- 
ceptance of  the  spoils  system  we  have  ever 
seen,  owned  that  the  spoils  are  what  he  was 
fighting  for,  and  gloried  in  the  fact  that  he 


had  himself  got  a  handsome  share  of  the 
profits  in  the  partnerships  which  had  a 
monopoly  of  certain  city  business.  The 
circle  is  as  complete  as  it  is  vicious,  and  in 
no  way  excused  as  illegitimate.  Croker  se- 
lects the  judges;  the  judges  appoint  the  ref- 
erees for  judicial  sales;  the  referees  appoint 
Croker's  firm  to  make  the  sales  and  receive 
the  commissions.  This  is  the  testimony,  in 
part: 

"  Q. — So  we  have  it,  then,  that  you.  partici- 
pating in  the  selection  of  judges  before  election, 
participate  in  the  emolument  that  comes  away 
down  at  the  end  of  their  judicial  proceedings 
in  judicial  sales?     A. — Yes. 

"  Q. — And  it  goes  into  your  pocket?  A. — 
Yes. 

"  Q. — And  the  nomination  of  a  judge  on  a 
Tammany  Hall  ticket  is  almost  equivalent  to 
an  election?     A. — Yes. 

"  Q. — So  that  you  have  a  controlling  voice  in 
the  affairs  of  that  party  and  secure  the  nomi- 
nation of  men  who  will  see  to  it  that  in  the 
Real  Estate  Exchange  and  in  the  firm  of  Meyer 
&  Croker  you  will,  as  a  true  Democrat,  get 
some  of  that  profit?  A. — We  expect  to  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  living. 

"  Q. — Then  you  are  working  for  your  own 
pocket?  A. — All  the  time,  every  day  in  the 
week,  just  the  same  as  you  are. 

*'  Q. — Then  it's  not  a  question  of  statesman- 
ship or  patriotism  altogether,  but  it  is  these 
two  mixed  up  with  personal  gain,  isn't  it,  that 
prompt  you  to  interest  yourself  in  politics? 
A. — We  believe  that  to  the  party  belong  the 
spoils,  and  we  expect  everybody  to  stand  by  us." 
And  this  kind  of  glorying  in  his  shame  de- 
lighted Croker's  followers  who  were  crowd- 
ing the  room.  "  Good  boy  !  Good  boy  !  " 
"  Good  !  Good  !  "  "  That  is  the  kind  of  talk 
to  give  him  I "  was  their  encouraging  re- 
sponse. By  his  examination  Croker  has 
strengthened  his  hold  on  Tammany  and  won 
their  renewed  admiration. 

The  fearless,  shameless,  brutal  confession 
of  a  big  badness  is  very  attractive  to  a  great 
many  people,  the  people  that  enjoy  loud 
oaths  or  a  dirty  story.  Such  a  frank  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principles  which  they  live  by 
but  may  not  care  themselves  to  avow  de- 
lights them.  They  see  in  such  a  man  a 
worthy  leader  who  can  blow  the  bugle  and 
bid  them  follow  him  along  the  road  to  perdi- 
tion. They  cannot  but  admire  blatant  self- 
ishness.      Like  him   they   have  a  contempt 
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for  Sunday-school  politics  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  Golden  Rule  and  civic 
or  national  patriotism,  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  practical  politics.  They  want  a 
boss  who  can  blurt  out  just  wliat  they  in 
Their  hearts  desire  but  have  not  so  well 
learned  how  to  defend.  He  deserves  their 
praise. 

Such  a  man  as  Croker  gains  strength  with 
the  baser  element  by  such  a  display  as  he 
lias  made  the  past  week,  but  it  is  not  perma- 
nent. In  the  end  the  better  conscience  rules. 
For  temporary  effect,  we  presume,  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  Mazet  investigation 
had  been  made  along  the  lines  of  the  Lexow 
investigation,  showing  how  dive-keepers 
and  procuresses  and  gamblers  were  made  to 
share  with  the  police  their  gains  of  shame; 
but  for  the  slower  processes  of  public  edu- 
cation the  present  method  is  the  better.  It 
is  well  to  have  this  authoritative  statement 
from  the  boss  himself,  from  the  "  Good 
Boy,"  how  he  governs  the  chief  metropolis 
of  the  continent. 


The  retirement  of  Speaker  Reed  is  a  public 
misfortune.  He  has  been  one  of  the  great 
speakers;  the  office  as  it  exists  to-day  has  in 
part  been  shaped  by  him.  He  gave  it  new 
powers,  new  characteristics;  he  held  it,  term 
after  term,  not  by  political  management  or 
intrigue,  not  by  the  arts  of  conciliation,  in 
the  practice  of  which  he  was  by  no  means 
expert,  but  because  of  his  pre-eminent  fit- 
ness, the  force  of  his  character,  his  courage, 
his  independence,  and  his  rare  attainments 
as  a  parliamentarian.  The  rules  prepared 
and  adopted  at  his  suggestion  concentrate 
the  power  of  the  majority  in  one  man,  as  is 
necessary  in  such  a  House,  but  Mr.  Reed, 
while  now  ;ind  then  giving  scant  time  for  the 
discussion  of  great  questions,  used  this 
power  for  the  public  welfare  as  he  under- 
stood it,  and  repeatedly  made  it  most  ser- 
viceable in  checking  extravagance  and  pre- 
venting the  passage  of  objectionable  proj- 
ects. It  is  known  that  he  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  administration  with  respect  to  ques- 
tions of  poHcy  arising  out  of  the  war.  There 
is  only  one  office  more  powerful  than  that  of 
Speaker.  He  cannot  add  anything  to  his 
record  in  the  Speaker's  chair;  he  may  have 


perceived  that  to  him  the  path  to  the  higher 
office  is  closed,  for  the  present.  Such  consid- 
erations may  have  exerted  influence  upon  his 
course.  Altho  his  power  has  been  great  It 
lias  not  enriched  him,  and  he  leaves  his  State 
and  Congress  for  a  much  larger  assured  in- 
come as  a  New  York  lawyer.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  <iuarrel  with  his  sense  of  his  obli- 
gations to  his  family;  we  can  only  regret 
that  he  withdraws  his  services  from  his 
country. 


TiEE  actual   trial  of  the  men  accused  of 
lynching  in   South   Carolina,  and  doubtless 
guilty   of  the   crime   of   murdering  a   post- 
master and  his  family,  Is  a  great  event,  even 
tho  it  resulted  in  the  disagreement  of  the 
jury.    If,  as  reported,  half  the  jury  voted  for 
conviction,  we  have  good  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence and  growth  of  a  right  sentiment  in 
that  State.    Lynchings  will   not  be  so  fre- 
quent if  men  who  engage  in  this  sport  know 
they  are  likely  to  face  a  jury  which  may 
convict  them.  It  is  true  that  no  one  expected 
a  conviction,  but  a  real  and  serious  trial  is 
itself  a  great  step  toward  reform.    It  may 
yet  be  learned   in  the   South  that  a   negro 
should  have  the  same  sort  of  justice  as  a 
white  man.    Just  now  Georgia  tells  horrible 
stories,   and   the  lynching  of   half  a  dozen 
men  for  suspected  arson  does  not  prove  ef- 
fective to  prevent  crime,  and  now  a  negro 
guilty  of  muraer  and  rape  in  the  same  town 
has  been  burned  to  death  with  every  refine- 
ment of  torture.    His  crime  was  a  horrible 
one,  but  he  should  have  been  hanged  by  law, 
and  with  all  legal  speed.    One  chief  lesson 
is  that  lynching    develops,    not    suppresses, 
crime. 


Governor  Roosevelt  has  procured  the  re 
peal  of  the  statute  by  which  Governor  Black 
took  what  he  called  the  "  starch  "  out  of  the 
civil  service  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Governor  Black's  attack  upon  these  laws 
was  the  most  memorable  achievement  of  his 
administration.  The  present  Governor  made 
known  in  his  campaign  his  purpose  to  undo 
the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  in  his  first 
message  he  gave  great  prominence  to  a  state- 
ment showing  why  the  Black  "  starchless  " 
law  should  be  displaced  by  a  statute  enforc 
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ing  the  merit  principle.    The  bill  embodying 
the    Governor's    suggestions    and    prepared 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Association  was  passed  in  the  Senate 
a  month  ago,  and  it  sliould  be  mentioned  to 
the  credit  of  Senator  I'latt  that  his  power 
was  exerted  to  keep  wavering  Republicans 
in  line  for  the  measure.     When  tlie  passage 
of  the  bill  in  the  Assembly  was  endangered 
by  the  threatened   bolt  of  23   Republicans, 
the  Senator  came  to  the  rescue  again,  and 
in    the    final    voting   only    two    Republicans 
braved   his   displeasure.       The   new   law   is 
even  better  than  the  old   one,   from   which 
Governor    Blaclc    extracted     the     "  starch." 
Not   the   least   beneficial   provision    of   it   is 
that  which  brings  the  Tammany  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  New  York  City  directly 
under   the   supervision    and    control    of    the 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  tlie  State. 


man  utterly  unfit  for  public  offlre.  a  boss 
whose  rule  in  tlie  second  State?  of  tlie  Union 
has  been  a  reproach  to  the  Republican  party 
there  and  a  burden  to  that  party  everywhere. 
The  tool  whom  he  made  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania lias  appointed  him  Senator,  but  ap- 
pointments made  in  other  States  under  sim- 
ilar conditions  have  not  been  accepted  by  the 
Senate.  Before  adjourning,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  appointed  a  committee  to 
prosecute  nine  men  accus(Ml  of  attempting 
to  bribe  members  in  the  interest  of  Quay. 


When    the    evidence    concerning    Senator 
Quay's  dealings  with  the  People's  Bank  first 
came  to  liglit,  the  Senator  proclaimed  his  de- 
sire   for    '*  a    full    investigation."    When    he 
was  indicted  he  again  asked  the  people  to  be- 
lieve that  nothing  short  of  wSuch  an  investiga- 
tion in  the  courts  would  satisfy  him.      He 
then  set  out  to  delay  or  prevent  a  trial  of  his 
case,    and    at    last,    when    brought    to    bar, 
pleaded  the  statute  of  limitations  against  the 
greater  part  of  the  indictment.    By  this  plea 
he  succeeded  in  excluding  much  of  the  evi- 
dence as  to   his  dealings  with   State  treas- 
urers and  the  privileges  granted  to  him  by 
banks  in  which  the  State's  money  was  de- 
posited,   for  the    statute   relieved   him   from 
prosecution    for   anything   which    was    done 
more   than   two   years   ago.       By   successful 
technical  objection  to   certain   evidence   not 
thus  excluded,  he  still  further  narrowed  the 
field  of  inquiry.    The  jury,  two  members  of 
which  at  first  voted  for  conviction,  returned 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  but  an  acquittal  ob- 
tained by  pleading  the  statute  of  limitations 
is  not  vindication,  and  will  not  change  the 
opinions  of  those  who  believed  the  Senator 
was  guilty,  not  only  of  the  offenses  set  forth 
in  the  indictment,  but  also  of  others  which 
could   not  be  brought   into   this   case.       The 
Quay  who  was  released  by  this  verdict  is  the 
Quaj  of  last  jear,  and  jears  precedinj^— a 


We  get  a  glimpse  of  Russia's  policy  in  a 
statement  which  comes  from  Vienna  explain- 
ing the  Czar's  treatment  of  the  Finns.    Ac- 
cording to  this  the  Czar  is  personally  in  favor 
of  the  complete  Russification  not  merely  of 
Finland  and  Poland  but  of  Central  Asia, with 
a  view  to  suppressing  any  possible  revolu- 
tionary movement  at  home  while  he  is  ex- 
tending his  influence  eastward.    It  is  also  af- 
firmed that  he  keeps  in   mind  the  possible 
separation    of    Norway    from    Sweden,    and 
hopes  to  secure  a  hold  upon  Norway  to  coun- 
teract the  general  Swedish  tendencies  of  the 
Finns.    It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  affirm  just 
what  are  the  influences  at  work  in  the  Czar's 
councils,  but  that  he  purposes  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  empire  as  the  first  thing  to 
be  secured  there  is  no  doubt,  and  he  seems 
to  be  intent  on  carrying  it  in  the  good  old 
Russian  way  by  stern  repression.    How  well 
he  is  going  to  succeed  may  be  surmised  from 
the  trouble  with  the  students  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow  and  Kieff.    This  class  of 
the  community  is  in  constant  turmoil.    Only 
recently  all   the   universities   of   St.   Peters- 
burg were  closed,  and  now  four  hundred  or 
more  students  in  Kietf  are  under  arrest.    If 
Russia  is  going  to  hold  her  own  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  world  she  has  got  to  learn  that 
repression  is  not  the  best  course. 


The  preliminary  program  of  the  National 
Social  and  Political  Conference  is  out.  The 
conference  is  to  be  held  at  Buffalo,  from 
June  28th  to  July  4th,  and  it  Is  called  to 
consider  the  social  and  political  problems  of 
the  day,  with  the  special  purpose  of  launch- 
iujg  a  new  national  political  partj  if  it  be  dt^ 
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d'dfed  tfiaf  one  is  needed.  It  is  a  safe  predic- 
tion that  a  ueAv  party  will  not  be  formed. 
One  can  scarcely  imagine  (Governor  I'ingree, 
George  Fred  Williams,  Thomas  Wentwortli 
Higginson,  Eugene  Debs,  Jerry  Simpson, 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  John  Brisbeu  Walker, 
W.  D.  Howells,  Professor  Herron,  Maj'oi 
Josiah  Quincy,  Professor  Kichard  T.  Ely 
and  other  members  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  Conference  uniting  in  sup- 
port of  a  social  and  political  platform.  But 
public  attention  will  be  drawn  to  certain 
important  questions  which  all  political  par- 
ties must  soon  take  into  account,  and  the 
efifect  of  the  discussion  will  be  beneficial. 


....  Some  time  ago  we  referred  to  the  fact 
that,  just  before  its  adjournment,  Congress 
gave  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  power 
to  stop  the  frauds  which  have  been  going  on 
for  several  years  in  connection  with  the  es- 
timating and  sale  of  Chippewa  pine  lands  in 
Minnesota.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  one 
of  Secretary  Hitchcock's  early  official  acts 
has  been  to  issue  orders  suspending  forth- 
with the  estimating,  examining  and  cutting  of 
that  timber,  and  directing  a  thorough  exami- 
nation into  the  whole  question  of  the  manner 
of  disposing  of  those  lands  with  their  timber. 
This  action  was  earnestly  recommended  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  as  well 
as  by  friends  of  the  Indians  all  over  the 
country.  We  trust  that  the  Indians  may 
thus  always  find  in  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior a  champion  against  unscrupulous 
money  interests,  with  which  unaided  they 
cannot  expect  to  cope. 

.  . .  .We  much  regret  that  General  Henry's 
health  has  compelled  him  to  request  the 
President  to  relieve  him  from  his  duty  as 
Governor-General  of  Porto  Rico.  His  record 
has  been  an  admirable  one,  and  his  succes- 
sor, Brigadier-General  Davis,  is  a  man  of 
character  and  ability,  who  will,  we  doubt 
not,  continue  General  Henry's  policy  in  pre- 
paring the  island  for  a  territorial  form  of 
government  by  putting  native  Porto  Ricans 
into  positions  of  authority.  We  regret  that 
a  commission  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
has    taken    an    attitude    diametrically    op- 


posed to  General  Henry's  policy,  and  one  of 
them.  Judge  Curtis,  was  so  ill-advised  as  to 
say  in  an  interview  published  in  the  Porto 
Rkan  papers  that  the  people  of  the  island 
are  utterly  unfitted  for  any  form  of  civil 
government.  That  kind  of  talk  misrepre- 
sents the  people  and  savors  of  arrogance 
and  tyranny. 

....At  last  the  Catholic  Church  in  Porto 
Rico  has  a  Bishop.  It  is  the  Rev.  James  H. 
Blenk,  rector  of  a  church  in  New  Orleans, 
who  was  companion  to  Archbishop  Chapelle 
in  his  visits  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  He  is 
a  vigorous  man,  forty-two  years  old,  born  in 
New  Orleans  and  educated  there  and  in 
France.  Now  we  may  hope  that  the  work  of 
purgation  of  the  Church  m  Porto  Rico  may 
soon  begin.  The  former  bishop  ran  away  in 
a  cowardly  manner  when  the  island  was 
taken  by  our  army,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
priests  have  followed  him,  and  will  have 
to  be  replaced  by  Americans,  unless  the 
Church  shall  think  best  to  wait  for  the  edu- 
cation to  the  priesthood  of  Porto  Rican 
youth. 

....  Some  of  the  stories  of  barbarous  war 
fare  by  our  forces  reported  as  written  by 
private  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  are  quite 
incredible,  altho  they  are  greedily  gathered 
up  by  the  press  that  is  eager  to  discredit 
our  Government  and  its  task.  Some  of  them 
are  perhaps  pure  inventions,  while  others 
are  exaggerations  by  soldiers  who  want  to 
talk  big.  We  know^  our  officers  well  enough 
to  be  certain  that  they  are  not  true,  and  the 
English  correspondents  on  the  ground  make 
quite  the  contrary  report.  What  is  most  de- 
plorable is  the  effort  of  some  people  in  this 
country  by  telegrams  and  letters  to  stir  up 
dissatisfaction  among  our  soldiers  and  to 
misrepresent  the  popular  feeling  here. 

.  . .  .Booker  T.  Washington  tentatively  sug- 
gests that  in  North  Carolina  the  negroes  who 
want  to  get  their  rights  should  vote  with 
the  Democratic  party.  This  does  not  please 
many  of  the  colored  leaders,  who  do  not  un- 
derstand how^  they  can  vote  for  a  party 
which  suppresses  them  and  shuts  them  into 
Jim  Crow  cars.  Our  own  opinion  is  that 
votes  given  by  way  of  submission  will  never 
be  valued  by  those  who  receive  them. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Love  of  the  Church. 
By  William  W.   McLane,   D.D. 

"Christ  loved  the  Church;"  and  what 
Christ  loved,  the  Christian,  also,  should  love. 
It  was  not  the  invisible,  ideal,  perfect  Church 
of  heaven,  but  the  visible,  actual,  imperfect 
Church  of  earth  which  Christ  loved.  He 
'*  loved  his  own "  who  were  first  in  the 
Church,  when  Peter  had  it  in  him  to  deny 
and  Thomas  to  doubt  and  the  remainder  of 
the  members  to  be  filled  with  fear.  He  loved 
the  Church  when  her  members  neither  un- 
derstood the  Scriptures  nor  knew  the  scope 
of  divine  mercy  and  grace.  He  loved  the 
Church  when  a  vision  was  necessary  to  con- 
vince even  Peter  that  the  Gentiles  could  be 
saved.  He  loved  the  Church  when  there 
were  "  strife  and  divisions  "  and  sections  of 
the  Church  called  themselves  after  Peter  and 
Paul  and  Apollos.  He  loved  the  Church 
when  there  were  men  in  it  over  whose  sins 
Paul,  constrained  by  His  love,  wept.  He 
loved  the  Church  when  the  world  about  it 
still  lay  in  wickedness.  And  Christ  loved 
the  Church  that  he  might  "  wash "  and 
"  cleanse  "  and  "  sanctify  it "  and  "  present 
it  to  himself  a  glorious  Church,  holy  and 
without  blemish." 

There  are  Christian  men  now,  however, 
who  seem  to  have  lost  their  love  for  the  vis- 
ible, actual  Church  of  earth.  They  speak  of 
the  Church  in  tones  and  terms  of  condemna- 
tion. They  lay  upon  the  Church  not  only  her 
own  guilt  and  that  of  her  members,  but  also 
the  guilt  of  the  wicked  world  so  far  at  least 
as  that  guilt  pertains  to  unrighteous  social 
customs  and  unjust  civil  laws. 

They  find  fault  with  the  Church,  which  is 
made  up  of  men  whose  opinions  and  con- 
science have  been  largely  formed  by  the  sen- 
timents and  customs  of  the  world  and  who 
need  to  be  taught  the  truth  and  trained  in 
righteousness,  because  she  is  not  already 
perfect.  They  condemn  the  Church  because 
she  has  not  converted,  cleansed  and  cor- 
rected the  conscience  of  society  so  as  to 
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make  social   customs   right  and   civil   laws 
just. 

They  say:  "The  old  ecclesiastical  idea  is 
that  the  Church  is  an  institution  existing  for 
its  own  members."  They  say:  "It  is  a  fact 
which  no  one  can  deny  that  the  moral  stand- 
ard of  certain  bodies  outside  the  Church 
is  higher  than  within  the  Church."  They  in- 
stance as  examples  the  advocates  of  a  single 
tax  and  the  advocates  of  State  ownership  of 
tlie  implements  of  production.  They  say: 
'•  If  you  want  to  find  charity  you  must  look 
for  it  in  some  fraternal  society."  They  say. 
"  If  you  want  to  find  the  application  of  the 
Golden  Rule  you  must  look  for  it  in  trades 
unions." 

Now,  a  trades  union,  however  good,  is  or- 
ganized for  the  benefit  of  a  single  class  and 
is  conducted  for  material  ends;  a  fraternity, 
however  useful,  which  pays  a  sum  of  money 
to  a  member  who  is  sick,  and  an  insurance 
policy  to  the  family  of  a  member  deceased, 
is  organized  upon  the  principle  that  a  man 
should  do  good  to  them  who  do  good  to  him. 
and  is  conducted  on  the  plan  that  a  man 
sliould  lend  to  them  of  whom  he  hopes  to 
receive;  the  advocates  of  a  single  tax,  who 
hold  a  certain  theory  of  land  tenure,  and  the 
advocates  of  State  socialism,  who  hold  a  cer- 
tain theory  of  ownership  of  the  implements 
of  production,  may  be  right  in  the  morality 
of  the  things  they  advocate,  but  there  are 
moral  relations  and  duties  of  which  they  say 
nothing. 

Christian  ministers  and  Church  members 
who  hold  up  these  unions  and  fraternities 
and  political  societies  in  order  thereby  to 
disparage  the  Church  have  a  magnified,  ex 
aggerated  and  false  notion  of  the  quality  and 
scope  of  the  morality  of  these  societies,  and 
their  moral  vision  is  so  purblind  that  they 
understand  neither  the  meaning  nor  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Church. 

They,  therefore,  pass  an  unjust  judgment 
and  inflict  an  injury  on  the  Church  which 
Christ  loves  and  which  they,  too,  should 
love. 

The  mission  of  the  Church  is  first  to  save 
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individual  men  and  then  through  them  10 
save  and  sanctify  society.  But  men  who 
are  converted  and  led  to  confess  Christ  have 
their  opinions  and  their  conscience  also 
formed  largely  through  education  and  pre- 
vailing custom,  and  the  process  of  changing 
opinions  and  clarifying  and  correcting  the 
conscience  is  necessarily  slow.  A  careful 
perusal  of  "  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles "  is 
sufficient  to  illustrate  this.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Church  to  improve  men  and  so  to 
improve  society.  But  the  Church  can  only  ef- 
fect this  improvement  by  producing  those 
sentiments  and  principles  which  will  work 
themselves  out  in  business  and  in  civil  legis- 
lation. 

Throughout  her  history  the  Christian 
Church  has  been  a  leading  light,  a  voice  of 
truth,  a  formative  force  guiding,  teaching 
and  molding  men  to  better  things.  The 
Church  has  not  been  perfect  in  teaching  or 
in  practice,  but  that  is  because  she  has  been 
composed  of  imperfect  men  and  has  had 
her  place  in  a  wicked  world.  But  the  Church 
has  made  men  and  the  world  better.  The 
Church  is  entitled  to  faith  and  love.  Unwise 
criticism  and  unjust  condemnation  of  her 
will  only  issue  in  lessening  her  power  and  in 
alienating  men  from  the  one  institution 
which  is  men's  chief  hope. 

That  there  are  customs  which  need  to  be 
corrected,  wrongs  which  need  to  be  righted 
and  evils  which  need  to  be  eradicated,  no 
Christian  man  can  deny.  But  let  not  the 
Church  be  blamed  for  that  for  which  she 
may  not  be  responsible. 

If  our  custom  of  granting  land  to  individ- 
uals to  have  and  to  hold  forever  has  re- 
sulted greatly  to  the  advantage  of  certain 
landowners  in  rapidly  growing  cities,  must 
the  Church  be  condemned  because  her  mem- 
bers did  not  foresee  the  evil  in  a  time  when 
land  was  so  abundant  that  the  effort  of 
Government  was  to  induce  men  to  settle  on 
it?  If  our  method  of  wage  service  is  defi- 
cient in  equity,  must  the  Church  be  con- 
demned because  she  did  not  perceive  that 
the  introduction  of  steam  would  issue  in 
separating  capitalists  and  laborers  into  an- 
tagonists rather  than  in  uniting  them  in  .a 
partnership?  If  the  functions  of  the  munici- 
pality should  now  be  enlarged  and  public 
ownership  should  supersede  private  owner- 


ship of  such  things  as  serve  the  public,  must 
the  Church  be  condemned  because  she  did 
not  foresee  tliat  the  street  railway  company 
with  its  very  useful  service  would  become 
the  foreign  syndicate  owning  and  controlling 
streets  of  cities  where  the  members  of  the 
syndicate  have  no  citizenship? 

Must  the  Church  be  condemned  because 
she  had  no  seer  to  see  and  no  prophet  to  pro- 
claim beforehand  the  evils  of  modern  so- 
ciety and  because  she  did  not  shape  legisla- 
tion to  avoid  evils  before  they  appeared? 

It  Is  the  great  injustice  of  the  present 
condemnation  of  the  Church  to  which  at- 
tention Is  called  in  this  paper.  There  is  no 
claim  made  that  the  Church  is  perfect  or 
that  her  members  are  all  true  in  their  sev- 
eral opinions  and  right  in  their  business 
practices.  They  are  influenced  by  the  world 
in  which  they  dwell  as  well  as  by  the 
Church  to  which  they  belong. 

But  since  the  day  that  Jesus  taught  that 
men  should  do  unto  others  as  they  would 
have  others  do  unto  them,  and  an  apostle 
taught  that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations,  down  to  the  day  that  the  founders 
of  our  Republic  declared  all  men  to  be  cre- 
ated free  and  equal  and  entitled  to  certain 
inalienable  rights,  the  Church  with  all  her 
faults  has  been  the  most  potent  institution 
for  good  in  the  whole  world. 

The  Church  deserves  to  be  loved  as  Christ 
loved  her.  Her  name  should  be  honored, 
her  reputation  held  sacred,  her  influence  kept 
unimpaired.  Let  every  man  who  bears  the 
name  of  Christian  love  the  Church  with  his 
whole  heart,  speak  well  of  her  with  his  lips 
and  aid  her  in  her  most  diflicult  task  of 
saving  men  and  of  producing  good  will 
among  men  and  of  securing  peace  upon 
earth. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Amer'ivan  Baptist  Flag  says: 
"  It  is  said  that  Baptists  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
are  considering  the  matter  of  building  a  Sem- 
inary for  the  theological  training  of  their  young 
preachers.  We  beg  the  brethren  to  take  warn- 
ing by  our  experience,  and,  don't. 

...  .It  is  reported  that  the  Federal  Council 
in  Germany  will  approve  the  abolition  of  the 
exceptional  laws  against  Jesuits  coming 
from  other  countries,  and  will  accord  free  ad- 
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mission  to  llic  orders  of  L.'iz;inis  jmd  tlir 
Sacrod  Ilcnrt.  Tiic  proiiiljilioii  of  \ho  lionscs 
of  tiic  .Icsuits  will  still  remain.  I  ho  there  is 
hope,  it  is  said,  that  this  also  may  be  over- 
come. 

...  .A  correspondent  of  a  St.  Louis  Catho- 
lic paper  has  this  to  say  al)out  a  Catlioli'- 
dramatic  club: 

"What  success  did  you  liave  wilii  your  hist 
entertainment?"  asked  the  writcM-  a  few  weeks 
ago  of  a  lending  member  of  one  of  our  dramatic- 
clubs.  The  ready  answer  was  :  "  Splendid,  we 
sold  sixteen  kegs  of  beer  I  " 

It  is  in  such  ways  that  ill-repute  is  circulated 
for  a  Church. 

,...Dr.  Mintou,  in  The  Pn'sbytcrian  Quar- 
terly, says  that  Jonathan  Edwards  was  "  the 
father  of  Congregationalism  in  this  coun- 
try "  (which  he  was  notj,  but  that  his  off- 
spring has  not  been  loyal  to  its  father,  and 
that  he  could  "  be  more  at  home  to-day  in 
Princeton  than  among  the  Berkshire  hills." 
And  yet  he  was  the  greatest  theological  in- 
novator and  rationalist  of  his  day  in  New 
England,  and  his  son,  President  Edwards, 
counted  up  some  dozens  of  "  improvements 
in  theology  "  -which  his  father  had  nsade, 
and  perhaps  he  left  some  to  be  made  by  his 
successors. 

....The  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Brooklyn  opened  recently  a  free  home  for 
seamen,  where  the  sailors  of  all  countries 
and  of  any  religious  belief  can  receive  their 
mail,  answer  their  letters,  and  have  a  free 
reading  and  recreation  room  as  w^ell  as  relig- 
ious training.  A  minister  has  been  engaged 
as  superintendent  who  can  speak  nearly  all 
of  the  European  languages  and  meet  the  boys 
as  they  come  ashore,  and  make  them  feel  at 
home.  A  large  store  has  been  hired  and 
fitted  up  with  desks  and  reading  tables,  and 
everything  requisite  to  make  the.  men  com- 
fortable. 

....Both  Protestant  and  Catholic  Ger- 
many are  intensely  excited  over  the  action 
of  Professor  Schell,  of  the  University  of 
Wiirzburg,  who  has  declared  that  he  will 
submit  to  the  decree  of  the  congregation 
that  put  his  books,  in  which  a  more  liberal 
type  of  Roman  Catholic  thought  was  de- 
fended, on  the  Index.  For  several  yea^-s 
Schell  has  been  a  pronounced  protagonist 
of  this  trend  and  tendency,  and  his  works, 


a<l\<i(a1ing  these  views,  had  bnon  widely 
circulated.  Within  a  few  hours  after  the  de- 
cree; condemning  his  position  had  been  pub- 
lished he  "  sul)mitt<'d  in  a  praiseworthy  man- 
ner "  (.SKhjcrit  l(iN(l(i!)ililrr\.  The  ])revalllng 
sentiment  in  the  Protestant  papers  of  (ier- 
many.  of  wiiich  a  series  of  selections  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Leipzig  Chronik,  No.  11,  is  that 
of  superlative  disgust  that  Schell  has  proved 
himself  so  unworthy  a  follower  of  Diillinger, 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  wh()S(»  birth 
was  celebrated  in  Munich  only  a  few  days 
ago. 

....According  to  a  statement  received  by 
us  there  is  need  of  watching  the  situation 
in  regard  to  the  different  soldiers'  homes. 
Of  these  there  are  eleven  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  question  comes  up 
with  regard  to  the  continuance  of  maintain- 
ing the  canteen.  When  the  canteen  was  es- 
tablished it  w\as  done  so  under  the  impres- 
sion of  many  that  it  would  prevent  men  from 
going  outside  and  spending  money  in  saloons. 
On  the  contrary,  since  their  establishment 
the  number  of  saloons  outside  the  gates  has 
very  largely  increased.  At  Hampton,  Va., 
before  drink  was  sold  in  the  Home  there 
were  five  saloons  at  Phebus;  now  there  are 
83,  with  a  population  of  about  1,000.  At 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  10  saloons  outside  the 
gates  have  increased  to  over  50,  and  the  same 
is  true  elsewhere.  For  the  year  ending  .Tune, 
1898,  the  sales  of  beer  in  the  Home  canteens 
amounted  to  ^235,107.  In  the  Central  Branch, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  with  about  5,000  men,  the 
sales  were  $8-1,970;  in  ^lilw^aukee,  with  2,364 
men,  .^28,330,  and  similar  reports  from  other 
places.  As  much  pressure  as  possible  should 
be  brought  to  bear  in  this  matter  to  S(?cure  a 
thorough  temperance  policy  in  regard  to 
these  national  institutions. 

....The  American  Baptist  year-book  for 
1889  is  recently  published.  Accoraing  to  this 
the  Baptist  Churches  in  the  United  States, 
including,  we  suppose,  the  Northern,  South- 
ern and  Colored  bodies,  are  42,893  in  num- 
ber, an  advance  of  about  500  over  the  re- 
ported number  of  last  year.  There  are  28,- 
409  ministers,  an  increase  of  1,054.  The  total 
membership  is  4,141,995,  an  increase  of  86,- 
189.  The  total  increase  by  baptisms  is  203,- 
390.  There  are  24.619  Sunday  schools  with 
183,338  teachers  and  1,726,693  scholars.    The 
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oontributions,  so  far  as  reported,  for  church 
expenses  are  $0,1<>0,318;  for  Sunday  school 
expenses,  $524,830;  for  State  Missions,  $299,- 
oSd;  for  Home  Missions,  $325,295;  for  For- 
eign Missions,  $446,G14;  for  Bible  and  Pub- 
lication work,  $48,308;  for  Education,  $109,- 
027.  The  general  survey  of  Baptists  for  the 
A\orld  gives  a  grand  total  of  50,143  churches, 
33,553  ministers  and  4,910,456  members,  out 
of  which,  as  given  above,  4,141,995  are  in  this 
country.  Next  to  the  United  States  comes 
England  with  231,713;  then  follow  India, 
including  Assam  and  Burma,  with  109,098; 
Wales,  104,511;  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  Prince  Edward  Island,  50.403;  Can- 
ada, 46,674;  Sweden,  39,133,  and  Jamaica, 
3.1,764.  There  are  15  Baptists  in  Patagonia, 
32  in  tlie  Isle  of  Maa,  96  in  I'alesliue  and  100 
\ii  Argentine  Republic. 

.  . .  .We  rejoice  in  the  grand  victory  whicli 
public  sentiment,  especially  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  has  won  over  the  brewery  of  the 
Benedictine  monks  of  St.  Vincent's  Arch- 
abbey,  at  Beatty,  Pa.  The  scandal  has  been 
of  many  years'  duration.  Bishops  have  tried 
to  suppress  it,  but  in  vain,  as  the  abbey  had 
a  special  dispensation  from  Rome  with 
which  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  could  not 
interfere,  and  it  could  brew  and  sell  beer  as 
much  as  the  monks  desired.  There  were 
saloons  that  sold  only  the  O.  S.  B.  beer, 
which  letters  mean  "  Order  of  Saint  Bene- 
dict," but  were  popularly  said  to  mean  "  Or- 
der of  Sacred  Brewers."  They  were  a  for- 
eign order,  and  seemed  to  care  nothing  for 
public  sentiment.  At  last  several  Catholic 
papers  took  up  the  matter  with  great  deter- 
mination, such  as  Griffin's  Journal  and  The 
Catholic  Citizen;  and  finally  they  have 
brought  such  a  buzz  of  hornets  about  the 
monks  that  they  have  withdrawn  from  the 
business,  and  have  taken  out  no  brewer's 
license  this  year,  and  consequently  will  not 
manufacture  beer,  unless  it  be  for  the  use  of 
themselves  and  their  novitiates  and  em- 
ployees. This  shows  the  power  of  public  sen- 
timent over  the  Church  and  within  the 
Church.  In  its  temperance  sentiment  Amer- 
ica leads  the  world.  Nowhere  else  would 
such  a  result  have  been  reached.  This  is 
true  Americanism,  and  long  may  it  rule. 

...  .As  the  time  approaches  for  the  decision 


of  tlie  trustees  of  the  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  to  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Whitsitt,  it  is  evident  that  the 
question  has  by  no  means  lost  its  interest. 
The  opponents  of  Dr.  Whitsitt  have  been  an- 
nouncing that  just  as  soon  as  they  get  rid  of 
him  they  will  give  their  attention  to  his  as- 
sociates, some  of  whom  share  his  opinions. 
Taking  up  their  statements,  the  Baptist 
Courier  attirms  that  even  if  Dr.  Whitsitt's 
resignation  is  accepted  there  can  be  no 
peace.  On  the  one  hand  the  satisfaction  of 
victory  will  stir  up  the  landmark  church  suc- 
cession men,  as  stated  above,  and  on  the 
other  the  best  friends  of  the  seminary  will 
look  upon  the  loss  of  the  professor  as  "  a 
needless  sacrifice,  a  stigma  upon  the  semi- 
nary's history,  a  blight  upon  the  Southern 
Baptists,  and  as  prosecuted  in  the  Romanist 
spirit  of  persecution."  It  aflirms  that  four 
great  Baptist  Church  historians  have  taken 
the  same  historical  position,  namely,  New- 
man in  Canada,  Dr.  Rauschenbusch  in  Ger- 
many, Dr.  Vedder  and  Dr.  Whitsitt,  while  no 
one  of  these  has  been  attacked  except  the 
last.  It  declares  that  Dr.  Whitsitt's  resigna- 
tion was  given  contrary  to  his  own  best 
judgment,  and  at  the  request  of  those  who 
hoped  that  it  would  bring  peace.  Inas- 
much as  there  is  no  prospect  of  peace  as  a 
result  the  question  has  narrowed  down  to 
one  as  to  whether  the  seminary  shall  be  de- 
livered over  to  men  who  do  not  believe  in  it. 

....The  fast  day  proclamation  of  Gov- 
ernor Rollins  of  New  Hampshire  has  called 
a  good  deal  of  attention  afresh  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  churches  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  that  State  and  of  New  England. 
Perhaps  the  best  means  of  comparison  based 
on  a  single  denomination  will  be  by  examin- 
ing the  statistics  of  the  Congregational  Year 
Book  for  1854,  the  first  that  was  issued. 
Forty-five  years  ago  the  Congregationalists 
reported  183  churches  in  New  Hampshire, 
with  19,566  members,  omitting  four  Presby- 
terian churches  that  were  included.  The 
Year  Book  for  1898  reported  192  churches, 
with  20,419  members,  a  gain  of  9  churches 
and  853  members.  But  during  these  forty- 
five  years  there  have  been  organized  28  new- 
Congregational  churches  in  New  Hampshire, 
which  implies  that  at  least  19  have  gone  out 
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of  existence,  and  these  were  probably  mostly 
in  the  rural  districts.  In  tlio  Year  Book  for 
1854  there  are  a  number  of  churclies  included 
which  are  marlvcd  vacant  or  have  a  very 
small  number  of  members,  but  it  is  not  no- 
ticeable by  comparing?  the  membership  for 
1854  witli  that  for  1898  that  the  rural 
cliurches  have  jj:encrally  grown  smaller.  In 
the  Bellvuap  Association,  for  example,  wo 
have  such  reductions  as  from  114  to  50,  78 
to  26,  80  to  22,  and  80  to  51.  The  increases 
have  been  in  tlie  cities  and  large  towns;  for 
example,  Littleton  increased  from  130  to  237; 
Concord  First  Church,  from  256  to  330;  South 
Church,  from  238  to  473;  Lancaster,  from  62 
to  273;  Manchester  First,  248  to  690;  Second 
Church,  224  to  527.  The  reduction  in  the 
rural  towns  is,  of  course,  due  in  part  to  the 
increase  of  the  foreign  and  Catholic  popula- 
tion. But  a  really  valuable  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  periods  cannot  be  made  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  Baptist, 
Methodist  and  other  denominations,  which  in 
some  places  have  supplanted  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  and  in  other  cases  have  di- 
vided the  strength  with  them. 


Biblical  Research. 

A    Newly    Discovered   Targum 
Manuscript. 

We  read  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Jewish 
Quarterly  Review  that  Dr.  H.  Barnstein  has  dis- 
covered in  the  British  Museum  a  unique  manu- 
script of  the  Targum  Jerushalmi  I.  This  man- 
uscript is  one  of  great  importance,  and,  strange 
to  say,  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
keen  German  scholar.  It  is  the  only  MS.  of 
this  Targum — the  Pseudo-Jonathan — in  exist- 
ence so  far  as  Dr.  Barnstein  knows.  In  18S4 
Dr.  Berliner  wrote  that  unfortunately  a  critical 
edition  of  the  two  Jerusalem  Targums  must  be 
indefinitely  postponed  as  there  existed  no  manu- 
script on  which  to  base  the  text.  And  as  recent- 
ly as  last  year  Dr.  Ginsburg  stated  that  no  man- 
uscript of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan  was  to  be  found. 

Azaria  De  Rossi,  writing  in  1570  ("Meor 
Enajim,"  Chap  ix.),  speaks  of  two  manuscripts 
of  this  Targum  which  were  known  to  him.  He 
says : 

"  I  have  seen  two  complete  Targums  upon  the 
Pentateuch,  agreeing  literally  with  each  other ; 
one  is  in  the  possession  of  the  noble  Foa  family  : 
on  the  fly-leaf  this  Targum  Is  called  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel ;  the  other  belongs  to  R. 


Samuel  Kasis  of  Mantiin,  but  its  title  Ih  Targum 
Jerushalmi." 

The  Foa  MS.  referred  to  by  De  Rossi  served 
as  the  basis  for  the  first  edition  of  the  Targum, 
published  in  Venice  in  the  year  1591,  and  we 
therefore  know  that  the  MS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (Add.  27,031)  is  not  identical  with  the 
one  which  the  Foa  family  possessed.  But  the 
other  MS.  seen  by  De  Rossi  belonged  to  R. 
Samuel  Kasis,  and  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  British 
Museum  MS.  we  find  the  following  inscription : 

"  The  purchase  of  my  money,  without  grudging. 
I,  Santa,  son  of  R.  Kasis." 

The  characters  are  similar  to  those  used  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  but  the  ink  is  a  little 
blacker.  Dr.  Barnstein  is  confident  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  identification,  and  if,  as  he 
thinks,  the  British  Museum  MS.  is  the  one  that 
De  Rossi  saw,  then  it  possesses  decided  historic, 
besides  its  literary  value. 

The  MS.  of  the  British  Museum  is  remarka- 
bly well  preserved  ;  it  contains  two  hundred  anl 
thirty-one  folios,  and  on  the  whole,  after  some 
practice,  is  not  difficult  to  read,  although  some 
of  the  letters  are  scarcely  distinguishable.  It  is 
entirely  unpunctuated  and  is  written  in  the  pe- 
culiar and  characteristic  Italian  hand.  By  the 
censor's  mark  we  see  that  it  is  a  product  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Some  of  its  variations  from 
the  first  edition  based  on  the  Foa  MS.  are  im 
portant,  and  in  preparing  a  new  edition  boTh 
sources  would  have  to  be  used,  as  well  as  a 
finely  preserved  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  which  a  few  readings  from  the  Targum  Je- 
rushalmi occur  which  do  not  always  agree  with 
those  in  Add.  27,031.  Scribes'  errors  in  the 
British  Museum  MS.  are  rare  and  are  usually 
corrected  on  the  margin  by  a  later  hand ;  there 
are  also  occasional  marginal  notes  and  variant 
readings. 

Dr.  Barnstein  intends  to  publish  this  MS.  and 
compare  its  readings  with  those  of  the  first 
edition.  His  plan  is  to  give  a  correct,  critical 
text,  similar  to  De  Lagarde's  edition  of  the  Tar- 
gum of  the  Prophets,  without  the  addition  of 
vowel-signs.  This  Targum  was  for  centuries 
attributed  to  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  the  author 
of  the  Targum  of  the  Prophets.  But  the  great 
critic  Zunz  proved  conclusively  that  this  Tar- 
gum Jonathan  was  merely  another  and  fuller 
recension  of  the  fragmentary  Targum  Jerushal- 
mi II,  and  was  of  comparatively  late  origin, 
dating  approximately  from  about  the  second 
half  of  the  seventh  century.  The  dialect  in 
which  it  is  written  is  puzzling  and  at  times  cor- 
rupt, and  has  been  classed  by  Professor  Dal- 
man  under  "  Mixed  Aramaic,"  since  both  "  Ju- 
dean  "  and  "  Galilean  "  forms  occur  in  it. 


FINANCIAL 


The  National  Currency. 

In  a  hotel  at  Atlantic  City  eleven  men  have 
been  engaged  for  the  last  ten  days  in  fram- 
ing a  bill  which  will  serve  as  the  currency 
platform  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  next 
Presidential  campaign.  They  have  declined 
to  hear  authorities  in  finance,  or  those  who 
have  become  known  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain financial  theories  or  policies.  All  the  in- 
formation which  they  need  is  accessible  in 
the  form  of  published  reports,  treatises,  and 
discussions,  or  can  be  drawn  from  their  own 
experience  and  their  knowledge  of  recent 
legislation.  These  men  are  politicians,  rather 
than  experts  in  national  finance  or  banking, 
although  two  or  three  of  them  have  been 
identified  with  the  cause  of  currency  reform 
or  have  shown  ability  in  the  public  discus- 
sion of  currency  questions.  They  were  se- 
lected as  representative  politicians — we  use 
the  word  in  its  best  sense — by  Mr.  Gros- 
venor,  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  cau- 
cus of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
chose  men  known  as  partisans  and  excluded 
all  members  of  the  committees  by  which  cur- 
rency bills  had  been  reported,  in  order  that 
no  one  in  this  caucus  committee  should  be 
bound  bj-^  previous  action  in  support  of  cer- 
tain features  of  a  currency  policy.  The  pur 
pose  of  the  movement  was  to  procure  a  bill 
that  would  have  the  solid  support  of  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  new  Congress, 
and  would  attract,  rather  than  repel,  votes  in 
the  election  of  1900.  There  may  be  expected, 
therefore,  a  bill  unobjectionable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  politician,  rather  than 
such  a  one  as  would  be  made  by  a  commit- 
tee of  experts  in  finance,  familiar  with  the 
defects  of  our  currency  system  and  inclined 
to  propose  radical  changes  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  defer  for  a  time. 

The  meetings  of  the  committee  are  held 
with  closed  doors,  and  there  has  been  pub- 
lished no  authoritative  statement  as  to  the 
drift  of  the  discussion  or  concerning  any  de- 
cision which  may  have  been  reached,  but 
the   opinions    and    predictions    of    men    ac- 


quainted with  the  members  and  familiar 
with  the  history  and  tendency  of  the  cur- 
rency reform  movement  afford  some  grounds 
for  conclusions.  We  may  assume  that  tlie 
bill  will  clearly  say  that  the  gold  dollar  is 
the  standard  of  the  currency,  and  that  all 
national  obligations  are  payable  in  gold  dol- 
lars or  their  equivalent.  The  gold  dollar  is 
the  standard  by  existing  law,  but  such  a 
declaration  is  much  to  be  desired.  If  en- 
acted, it  would  serve  American  interests 
abroad  and  leave  no  room  for  uncertainty  nt 
home  in  the  minds  of  some  who  have  been 
led  by  recent  political  campaigns  to  regard 
the  question  as  an  unsettled  one.  It  would 
definitely  and  openly  commit  the  Republican 
party  to  a  principle  for  which  undoubtedly 
it  stands.  We  may  also  predict  with  confi- 
dence that  the  bill  will  provide  for  a  sepa- 
rate bureau  of  issue  and  redemption  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  require  that 
greenbacks  redeemed  shall  be  paid  out  again 
only  in  exchange  for  gold.  The  Depart- 
ment's function  of  issuing  and  redeeming 
currency  and  of  providing  and  guarding  the 
means  of  redemption,  should  be  separated 
from  the  other  one  of  collecting  and  expend- 
ing revenue.  The  power  to  redeem  should 
not  be  sapped  by  a  diversion  of  a  part  of  the 
redemption  fund  to  satisfy  demands  for  cur- 
rent expenses.  The  two  functions  should  be 
confided  to  two  distinct  agencies,  and  the 
second  should  never  be  permitted  to  en- 
croach upon  the  first.  The  proposed  separa- 
tion, with  the  requirement  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  greenbacks  in  exchange  for  gold, 
would  firmly  establish  and  protect  the  re- 
demption fund  and  prevent  the  depletion  of 
it  at  any  time  by  what  has  been  called  the 
endless  chain. 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  committee's 
bill  will  permit  national  banks  to  issue  cir- 
culating notes  up  to  the  par  value  of  their 
deposited  bonds,  and  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  banks  with  a  capital  of  only 
$25,000,  in  small  towns,  but  here  we  touch 
upon  what  are  called  the  privileges  of  the 
national  banks,  and  it  may  be  that  the  com- 
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mittee  will  deem  it  =(i-4pedieut  to  rocommend 
no  loj?islatiort  concerning  tliem.  Botli  tlicsc 
propositions  ought  to  bo  enacted,  but  if  tbey 
are  not  acceptable  to  a  ftjw  Republican  rep- 
resentatives it  would  be  unwise  to  endanger 
the  whole  bill  by  insisting  upon  them.  It 
appears  to  be  admitted  by  advocates  of  cui- 
rency  reform  tliat  the  bill  will  contain  no 
provision  for  the  issue  of  circulating  notes 
by  the  banks  upon  the  security  of  commer- 
cial assets,  or  for  even  a  gradual  retirement 
of  the  greenbacks.  This  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  that  the  committee  is  opposed  to 
these  propositions,  but  rather  that  it  does 
not  think  the  majority  in  the  House  would 
accept  them  and  does  believe  they  would 
take  votes  from  the  party  in  the  next  cam- 
paign. It  is  reported  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  see  the  need  of  an  elastic  currency 
and  of  radical  reforms  as  to  which  the  bill 
will  be  silent,  but  are  convinced  that  much 
legislation  which  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
must  be  excluded  from  their  program 
now  by  considerations  of  political  expedi- 
ency. 


Financial  Items. 

Henry  D.  Lyman,  formerly  Second  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General  and  recently 
vice-president  of  the  American  Surety  Com- 
pany, has  been  elected  president  of  that  com- 
pany, succeeding  Walter  S.  Johnson,  who 
resigned  to  become  president  of  the  State 
Trust  Company. 

Assistant    Secretary    of  the  Treasury 

Vanderiip  has  begun  preparations  to  meet 
the  heavy  demand  for  small  notes  which  is 
anticipated  this  autumn.  The  number  of 
packages  of  notes  delivered  each  day  from 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  to  the 
office  of  the  Treasurer  has  heretofore  been 
fifty-six,  each  package  containing  a  uniform 
number  of  sheets.  It  is  now  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  deliveries  to  sixty-four  packages 
per  day  and  to  deliver  more  of  the  five-dollar 
notes. 

William  W.  Sherman  will  retire  from 

the  presidency  of  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce on  July  first.    For  forty-one  years  Mr. 


Sherman  has  been  Connected  with  the  Banfe 
of  Commerce,  and  besides  being  widely 
known  in  the  finaneinl  world,  has  the  licarty 
respect  of  all  who  know  him.  The  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  has  never  been  more 
prosperous  than  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Sherman.  Its  capital  is  $5,000,000,  and  its 
undivided  net  profits  are  $3,559,100.  Its  de- 
posits exceed  $22,000,000. 

....  The  American  Agriculturist  says  that 
the  agricultural  indications  for  the  United 
States  show  only  a  moderate  yield  of  winter 
wheat.  Corn  will  probably  be  planted  in  as 
large  an  area  as  last  year,  but  a  marked  cut 
down  in  the  area  would  improve  the  market. 
There  will  be  a  smaller  acreage  of  oats,  but 
more  cotton  than  ever  before  has  been 
planted.  It  is  expected  that  the  yield  of  the 
standard  fruits  will  be  moderate  and  the 
prices  about  as  usual.  The  live  stock  indus- 
try is  in  a  gratifying  condition,  and  dairy 
stock  is  in  great  demand. 

The     $20,000,000     payment     for     the 

Philippines  does  not  seem  to  have  affected 
very  materially  the  condition  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  the  foreign  exchanges.  Of  course  the- 
cash  balance  will  be  impaired  by  this  pay-- 
ment,  but  will  still  amount  to  more  than 
$260,000,000.  The  deficit  at  the  close  ot 
March  was  $07,000,000,  excluding  receipts; 
from  the  Central  Pacific  settlement,  and  a 
further  deficit  of  $14,000,000  makes  the  total 
for  the  fiscal  year  $111,000,000.  The  esti- 
mates submitted  last  December  by  Secre- 
tary Gage  put  these  figures  at  $112,000,000. 

. . .  .The  following  dividends  are  announced: 
American  Exchange  National  Bank,  3^^  per- 
cent, semi-annual,  payable  May  1st. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocfen 

during  the  past  week  were : 

BANKS. 


American  Exchange. 180 

Broadway 243i^ 

Chemical 4 150 

Citizens' 141 

Commerce 224^4 

Corn  Exchange 360 

Hanover 656 


Imp't'rs  and  Traders'  HG^ 
Mech'n's  and  Trad'rs'lOO 

Merchants' 170J^ 

Ninth 91 

Park 610 

Phenix IIS^^ 

Shoe  and  Leather I0b}i 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 


Atlantic 225 

Central 2006 

Colonial 429 

N.  Y.  Life  Ins.  &  Tru8t.U21 


Standard 229 

Title   Guarantee    and 

Trust 336 

United  States 1686. 


INSURANCE. 


Industrial  Life  Insurance  for  the 
Colored  Race. 

*'  Your  article,  entitled  '  A  Favorable  Sign,' 
in  The  Independent  of  March  30th,  encourages 
me  to  address  you  on  a  matter  that  I  have  been 
considering  for  some  time — namely,  industrial 
insurance  for  colored  people  conducted  by  col- 
ored persons. 

"  I  inclose  schemes  of  the  various  forms  of  in- 
surance conducted  by  our  people  for  themselves. 
I  consider  them  all  very  defective  and  at  the 
same  time  very  ex)"'enaive. 

"  I  am  a  colored  mar.  needing  the  training  re- 
ferred to  in  your  article,  but  desirous  of  doing 
an  insurance  business — a  business  conducted  on 
as  sound  a  basis  as  the  best  company  in  the 
world. 

*'  There  are  13,000  colored  people  here  to  pat- 
ronize a  worthy  institution.  Can  you  help  mo 
to  plan  a  business  on  sound  principles  or  can 
you  direct  me  to  some  one  who  will  do  it? 

"  I  am  in  earnest  and  can  furnish  satisfactory 
references  as  to  character,  etc." 

Life  insurance  is  essentially  an  accumula- 
tion scheme,  a  fund  being  constantly  created 
by  the  contribution  of  members  and  con- 
stantly drawn  upon  to  meet  demands  made 
by  death.  The  membership  and  the  fund 
thus  crumble  away  constantly  and  are  con- 
stantly resupplied  by  new  accessions;  con- 
tinuance of  the  process  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  economy,  the  need  of  the  scheme  being 
perpetual,  but  any  sound  organization  could 
stop  replacement  and  crumble  away  to  the 
last  without  failure  on  any  obligation.  Suffi- 
cient premium  charges,  a  sufficiently  large 
and  geographically  Avide  scale,  and  suffi- 
ciently able  management  are  indispensable 
conditions  of  success. 

The  article  mentioned  in  this  note  refers  to 
the  lecture  course  on  the  subject  of  insur- 
ance recently  begun  at  Columbia.  Such  lec- 
tures would  not  possibly  help  the  inquirer. 
Information  on  the  nature  of  life  insurance 
no  more  helps  to  do  the  business  than  a  rec- 
ipe for  getting  wealth— i.e.,  buy  cheap  and 
sell  dear— ^brings  fortune  within  reach. 
Knowing  how  a  thing  should  be  done  is  not 
the  B&me  as  having  ability  to  do  It 


Our  friend  honestly  desires  to  do  a  life  in- 
surance business  among  the  people  of  his 
color.  He  correctly  views  the  schemes  whose 
circulars  he  incloses  as  unsound;  no  such 
local  attempts,  by  persons  without  ability, 
resources  and  experience,  can  have  any  out- 
come except  loss,  disappointment  and  dis- 
trust. This  is  especially  true  of  the  Indus- 
trial line;  that  is  the  hardest  of  all  to  estab- 
lish and  the  last  which  should  be  made  a 
subject  of  experiment. 

There  is  only  one  honest,  intelligent  and 
hopeful  course  for  him,  or  for  any  one  hav- 
ing the  like  sincere  desire  to  engage  in  a 
genuine  and  useful  life  insurance  business — 
he  must  apply  to  an  established  company 
for  an  agency  contract.  This  may  not  be  the 
advice  which  would  most  please  him,  but  it 
is  the  advice  we  are  compelled  to  give.  In 
his  case  the  unfortunate  fact  is  that  the  com- 
panies have  not,  as  yet,  found  the  negroes 
desirable  life  risks,  comparatively  speaking. 
Time  will  doubtless  modify  this  unfavorable 
fact,  but  no  attempt  by  colored  men  on  their 
own  account  can  do  so— such  attempt  can 
only  aggravate  it.  Attempts  to  furnish  in- 
surance to  a  class  by  that  class  have  almost 
invariably  worked  badly,  and  if  our  friend 
can  arrange  to  sell  to  his  race  the  policies  of 
a  good  Industrial  already  established,  on  the 
best  terms  he  can  get,  he  will  do  the  only 
worthy  thing  open  to  him. 


Semi-Centennial     of       a     Well- 
Known  Fire    Insurance 
Company. 

The  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  half 
a  century  old  on  the  24th  of  this  month. 
It  was  founded  because  of  the  belief 
among  the  business  men  of  Springfield 
that  that  thriving  inland  city  ought  to  have 
an  insurance  company  equipped  to  com- 
pete openly  and  fully  with  the  companies  of 
Hartford,  and  that  the  new  company  ought 
to  be  an  agency  company  and  could  not  be 
well  and  enduringly  founded  otherwise.    Ac- 
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cordingly  they  started,  with  what  would  be 
a  small  capital  now  but  did  not  then  .s(H;ni 
so-.fl50,000,    which    was    taken    mainly    in 
blocks  of  $10,000.    There  was  nothing  not- 
able in  the  company's  career  for   the   first 
dozen  years.    A  large  fire  occurred  in  Troy 
in  May  of  1862,  and  another  followed  in  18GG, 
when   a    stray    Fourth    of   July    firecracker 
caused  the  destruction  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Portland,  Me.    Next  came  the  monu- 
mental fires  at  Chicago  in  1871  and  Boston 
in  1872— monumental,  also,  in  that  they  placed 
a  good  many  companies  in  need  of  epitaphs. 
But    the    Springfield,    altho    surplus    disap- 
peared  and   even   the    capital    was   largely 
turned  into  deficit,  was  regarded  as  too  valu- 
able to  be  allowed  to  go.    The  stockholders 
put  their  hands  deep  in  their  pockets  and  ac- 
cepted the  situation,  which  rapidly  improved 
as  the  losses  were  settled  without  compro- 
mise or  discount  and  new.  business  flowed  in. 
Then  the  company  commenced  to  grow  in- 
deed, and  it  has  gone  on  growing.    Its  capital 
stock  is  now  ten  times  the  original  $150,000; 
its  surplus  over  all  is  more  than  the  amount 
of  its  present  capital  and  its  surplus  as  to 
policyholders  is  more  than  double  the  capi- 
tal, while  its  cash  on  hand  alone  more  than 
equals  tlie  capital  with  which  it  set  out. 

Four  presidents  from  the  start  bring  the 
line  down  to  the  present  date,  the  present  in- 
cumbent having  assumed  office  four  years 
ago.  The  names  of  the  Presidents  are:  Ed- 
mund Freeman,  elected  April  9th,  1851; 
Dwight  R.  Smith,  elected  April  20th,  1874; 
J.  N.  Dunham,  elected  May  31st,  1880;  A.  J. 
Wright,  elected  December  7th,  1891,  and  A. 
W.  Damon,  elected  April  8th,  1895.  As  a 
connecting  link,  one  of  the  founders  and 
original  directors  is  also  happily  still  alive 
and  serving  on  the  directorate. 

The  Springfield  has  always  been  safe,  care- 
ful and  broad  of  view,  and  its  survival  for 
a   half   century,    with   a   financial   condition 

never  better,  is  the  best  proof  of  its  sterfing 
quality. 


Insurance    Items. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company  last  week,  William 


L.  Strong,  William  F.  Buckley,  Charles  S. 
Fairchild,  Oscar  S.  Straus  and  Robert  J. 
Lowry  were  re-elected  trustees,  and  William 
E.  Ingersoll  was  made  director-general  of 
tlie  company's  business  in  Europe,  with 
headquarters  at  Paris.  Mr.  Ingersoll  has 
been  connected  with  the  New  York  Life  for 
twenty-five  years. 

....As  an  illustration  of  cheap  insurance, 
the  rates  of  the  Scottish  Provident  are 
quoted.  A  man  of  25  can  secure  $1,000  in- 
surance, payable  at  death,  with  profits,  by 
an  annual  payment,  during  his  life,  of  $19. 
This  is  low,  even  for  British  rates. 

....  In  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  the 
Insurance  Committee  has  reported  to  the 
House  an  amendment  to  the  chapter  relating 
to  fraternal  beneficiary  organizations.  This 
bill  aims  to  strengthen  reserves  of  such  or- 
ganizations by  permitting  them  to  increase 
the  reserve  fund  from  three  to  five  per  cent, 
of  the  face  value  of  the  outstanding  certifi- 
cates. Under  the  present  arrangement  the 
State  Treasurer  is  trustee  of  securities  de- 
posited for  the  pj'otection  of  policy  holders, 
but  under  the  new  bill  will  become  simply 
the  custodian  of  these  securities,  and  their 
income  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
associations,  instead  of  being  retained  by 
him. 

. . .  .The  tests  of  the  standard  pipe  system 
for  the  tall  buildings  in  New  York  have  been 
so  successful  that  it  is  likely  that  the  local 
underwriters  will  insist  upon  the  equipment 
of  all  "  sky  scrapers  "  with  this  form  of  in- 
dependent protection.  At  the  Manhattan 
Life  building  the  other  day  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment in  a  test  threw  a  four  inch  column  of 
water  250  feet  above  the  street  and  a  three- 
inch  column  90  feet  higher  still.  This  would 
probably  be  sufficient  to  meet  ordinary  emer- 
gencies. One  of  the  experts  on  this  subject 
thinks  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a 
single  engine  cannot  throw  an  effective 
stream  of  water  through  400  feet  of  fixed 
pipe.  Of  course  such  a  plan  would  be  a 
great  improvement  over  present  methods,  as 
it  is  inconvenient,  to  say  the  least,  to  carry 
hose  up  twenty  flights  of  stairs  as  was  neces- 
sary at  the  Home  Life  fire  last  December. 


Pebbles — Puzzles 
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Pebbles. 

Spain  may  be  effete,  but  it  isn't  everybody 
who  can  get  twenty  millions  for  letting  go  of  a 
red-hot   poker, — Fuck. 

...  .It  will  seem  queer  to  Mr.  Reed,  at  first, 
to  take  up  the  law,  after  having  been  so 
long  engaged  in  laying  it  down.- — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

....*'  That's  a  wise  saying,  '  Let  me  make  the 
songs  of  a  nation  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its 
laws ' !  "  "  Yes,  one  can  evade  the  laws,  but 
one  can't  get  away  from  the  songs." — Chicago 
Record. 

...."Yes,  George  is  studying  to  be  a  chem- 
ist." "  I  didn't  suppose  he  had  any  leaning  that 
way."  "  He  hasn't,  but  we  wanted  to  have 
somebody  in  the  family  who  could  test  canned 
beef." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

. ..  .Nice  Young  Man  (lecturing  in  a  Sunday 
school)  :  "  No\v,  is  there  any  little  boy  or  girl 
who  would  like  to  ask  any  question?  Well, 
little  boy,  I  see  your  hand ;  you  needn't  snap 
your  fingers.  What  question  would  you  like  to 
ask?"  timall  Boy:  "How  much  longer  is  this 
talkin'  going  to  last?  "— 7'i^5i/s. 

.  . .  .The  idea  of  vast  concourses  of  people 
may  be  conveyed  in  many  ways.  For  examples, 
speak  of*  The  correspondent  who  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  "  Olympia  "  with  Dewey  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Manila.  The  survivors  of  the  charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade.  The  youngest  soldier  of  the 
late  war.  The  youngest  soldier  of  the  later  war. 
The  first  man  up  the  hill  at  San  Juan.  The 
original  McKinley  man.  The  oldest  Mason. 
The  o.uthor  of  "  Beautiful  Snow  "  and  of  "  Cur- 
few Shall  Not  King  To-Night." — Harper's  Ba- 
zar. 

.  ..  .Mv.  Choate  is  sometimes  embarrassed  by 
his  own  wit.  An  inquisitive  Englishman  once 
asked  him  as  to  Mr.  Depew's  rank  in  the  United 
States.  "Is  he  a  man  of  high  station?"  asked 
the  Briton.  "  Pie's  a  man  of  the  Grand  Central 
Station,"  i-eplied  Mr.  Choate,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye.  "Aw  I  "  said  the  Briton.  "  Grand 
central — middle  clawss,  I  presume?"  It  took 
the  witty  lawyer  four  hours  to  explain  that  his 
joke  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  Mr.  Depew, 
as  president  of  a  railroad,  had  his  oflSce  in  a 
railway  station, — Harper's  Bazar. 

....Doesn't  your  papa  ever  whip  you?" 
"  I  guess  not !  Every  time  he  threatens  to  whip 
me  I  read  him  an  extract  from  his  great  anti- 
imperialism  speech,  in  which  he  said :  '  These 
Filipinos  are  like  wayward  children,  but  have 
we  on  that  account  the  right  to  take  away  their 
God-given  privilege  to  do  as  they  please?  Let 
us  treat  them  as  we  would  our  own  wayward 
children,  plead  with  them,  beseech  them,  but 
never  coerce  them  with  either  gun  or  rod.'  " — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

....C.  Y.  was  trying  hard  to  make 

The  Kaiser  understand ; 
He  wept  like  anything  to  see 

That  strip  of  German  land. 
Because  he  feared  the  mailed  fist 

Might  get  the  upper  hand. 
"  If  it  were  only  British  soil," 

He  said,  "  It  would  be  grand!  " 
"  Were  we  to  give  you  Walfish  Bay, 

Tho  it  would  cost  us  dear. 
Do  you  suppose,"  said  Cecil  Y., 

"  My  line  would  then  he  clear?  " 
"  I  doubt  it,"  said  the  Emperor, 

And  shed  a  tricky  tear. — Westminster 
Gazette. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  Cis  Martin,"  by  Louise  B. 
Baker. 

A  MUSICAL  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC, 

My  primals  and  finals  each  name  a  famous 
musical  composer. 

Reading  across:  1,  The  greatest  work  of  the 
composer  who  is  named  by  my  finals ;  2,  a  kind 
of  musical  composition  in  which  the  composer 
named  by  my  primals  excelled ;  3,  a  kind  of 
stringed  instrument ;  4,  harmony ;  5,  an  instru- 
ment used  chiefly  by  very  young  and  unskilled 
performers ;   0,   pertaining  to  tonality. 

L.   B,   FLETCHER. 
CONNECTED  SQUARES. 


I.  J'ppcr  Square:  1,  A  famous  garden;  2,  a 
European;  ?,,  a  Biblical  character;  4,  a  home 
for  birds. 

II.  Left-hand  Square:  1,  Public;  2,  wan;  3, 
a  feminine  name;  4,  close. 

III.  Right-hand  Square:  1,  A  story;  2,  the 
top :  3,  a  Biblical  character ;  4,  departure, 

IV.  Lov:er  Square:  1,  A  garment;  2,  a  Ro- 
man poet ;  3,  an  animal ;  4,  a  work  containing 
the  old  mythology  of  Scandinavia. 

STEPHEN    MOORE. 


HIDDEN    TREES    OF    SCRIPTURE. 


"  For  me  to  live  is  Christ," 
"  And  was  transfigured  before  them," 
"  Who  shall  confirm  you  unto  the  end." 
"  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ," 
"  So  .Joseph  died  and  they  embalmed  him." 
"  Behold  the  ships  which  are  turned  about 
with  a  very  small  helm." 

7.  "  The  land  shall  be  soaked  with  blood," 

EDWIN    WILLOUGHBY. 
CHARADE. 

Could  all  our  sorrows  be  dispersed, — 
If  youth  for  age  could  be  reversed, — 
In  short,  could  Eden  be  rehearsed, 
My  last  would  never  care  my  first. 

INIy  whole  wrote  in  eccentric  style ; 
You'll  guess  him  in  a  little  while, 

JENNIE    BETTS    HARTSWICK. 
DIAMOND. 

1.  In  cousin ;  2,  the  uppermost ;  3,  Hebrew 
leader  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  ; 

4,  the  surname  of  an   American  statesman  ;  5, 
a  flower ;  6,  to  purchase ;  7,  in  cousin. 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  PUZZLES  OF  APRIL   13th, 

Chauade. — Wallace. 

WoRr>-SQUAni:. — 1,  Bass;  2,  area;  3,  seal;  4, 
salt. 

Ni'>rKRirAT.  ENiGi^iA. — A  statue  lies  hid  in  a 
hlock  of  marble  ;  and  the  art  of  the  statuary  only 
clears  nway  the  superfluous  matter,  and  removes 
the  rubbish. 

DIAMOND, — 1,  I* :  2,  car ;  3.  Corea  ;  4,  parable  ; 

5,  rebel  :  6.  all ;  7,  E, 

Cure. — From  1  to  2,  spangle:  1  to  3.  swallow; 
2  to  4,  elected  ;  3  to  4.  worsted  ;  5  to  6,  players ; 
r^  to  7,  plaudit :  6  to  8,  spouted  ;  7  to  8,  tramped  ; 
5  to  1.  pas  ;   6  to  2,  sue ;  8  to  4,  did  ;  7  to  3,  tow. 
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Personals. 

Admiral  Dewey  carries  a  watch  whose 
case  is  of  steel  that  was  taken  from  the  wreck 
of  the  '*  ISlaine."  A  manufacturer  who  is  mak- 
ing hats  that  are  named  after  him  wished  to 
send  him  one.  "  He  wrote  to  me,"  said  the  Ad- 
miral, "asking  what  size  I  now  wore.  I  told 
him  the  same  size  T  wore  before  May  1." 

....By  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  have  thanked  Miss 
Helen  Gould  for  her  kindness  to  soldiers  from 
that  State  while  they  were  in  New  York  hos- 
pitals. Miss  Gould  is  about  to  receive  from  the 
army  and  navy  a  great  album  containing  the  au- 
tographs of  more  than  3,000  officers  and  en- 
listed men  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude. 

....  The  youngest  of  American  college  presi- 
dents is  John  Henry  MacCracken,  the  son  of 
the  chancellor  of  New  York  University,  who 
has  for  the  last  three  years  been  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  that  university,  and  was 
elected  last  week  president  of  Westminster  Col- 
lege, Pulton,  Mo.  President  MacCracken  is  24 
years  old,  and  was  graduated  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity in  1894  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

...  .It  was  in  1635  that  Roger  Williams  was 
banished  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
received  last  week  the  petition  of  several  Baptist 
clergymen  and  other  citizens  residing  in  Cam- 
bridge, asking  for  an  act  revoking  the  sentence 
of  banishment  because  "  Roger  Williams's  doc- 
trine of  religious  liberty,  for  advocating  which 
he  was  driven  from  the  colony,  has  become  the 
fundamental  sentiment  of  Christendom." 

.  .  .  .The  four  members  of  the  law  firm  with 
which  Speaker  Reed  is  to  be  associated  are  John 
H.  Simpson,  son-in-law  of  the  late  George  I. 
Seney,  banker  and  philanthropist ;  Thomas 
Thacher,  Yale  '71,  son  of  the  late  Professor 
Thacher ;  William  M.  Barnum,  Yale  '77,  son 
of  the  late  Senator  Barnum,  of  Connecticut,  a 
millionaire  who  was  prominent  in  the  councils 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  Philip  G.  Bartlett, 
Yale  '81. 

.  . .  .The  Rev.  John  Ij.  Dube,  of  Incwadi,  Um- 
komas  Valley,  Natal,  who  renounced  his  rights 
to  the  chieftaincy  of  a  Zulu  tribe  to  become  a 
Congregational  minister,  sailed  from  New  York 
for  home  last  week,  with  money  and  materials 
collected  in  this  country  for  an  industrial  school 
to  be  established  in  Zululand.  He  is  grateful  to 
the  Americans  who  have  contributed  so  gener- 
ously. "  I  shall  tell  our  people,"  he  says,  "  of 
the  kindness  of  the  white  men,  of  their  cities 
built  upon  cities,  twenty  stories  high,  and  of  their 


machines  that  talk."  One  of  his  treasures  i.s 
an  alarm  clock  with  which  he  expects  to  con- 
found the  Zulu  medicine  men. 

...  .In  giving  a  complimentary  dinner  to  Sen- 
ator William  P.  Frye,  the  merchants  of  New 
York  express  their  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Committee  on  Com- 
merce in  behalf  of  the  large  appropriation  for 
deepening  and  widening  the  channels  of  New 
York  harbor.  But  the  projected  improvements, 
as  was  shown  in  The  Independent  some  weeks 
ago,  are  not  for  the  benefit  of  New  York  ex- 
clusively. They  will  serve  the  interests  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  American  people,  who 
should  join  the  commercial  organizations  of  New 
York  in  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  Senator 
whose  influence  was  exerted  so  persistently  and 
effectively  to  provide  for  the  completion  of  them. 

.  . .  .The  late  Nicholas  H.  Cheseborough,  of 
Summit,  N.  J.,  left  almost  his  entire  estate  to 
religious  and  charitable  institutions,  the  larg- 
est of  the  bequests  being  one  of  about  $300,000 
for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  an  orphan 
asylum  in  Summit  for  Protestants  exclusively. 
The  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Kelly, 
widow  of  Eugene  Kelly,  of  New  York,  gives 
.$200,000  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  for  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  and  $25,000  to  three  Catho- 
lic institutions.  The  Catholic  University  of 
Washington  receives  $10,000  under  the  will  of 
Mary  Moran,  of  Baltimore,  and  the  late  Mary 
Dwyer,  of  Philadelphia,  bequeathed  $25,000  to 
Catholic  charities  in  that  city.  The  will  of 
Anna  S.  C.  Blake,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  di- 
rects that  her  beautiful  country  house  shall  be 
a  home  for  invalids.  For  the  maintenance  of  it 
$80,000  is  set  aside,  and  $30,000  is  given  to 
three  hospitals. 

.  .  .  .Arthur  Gluckman,  a  newsboy  of  thirteen 
years,  went  to  the  Philippines  from  San  Fran- 
cisco   with    the    Twentieth    Infantry    and    was 
adopted  by  the  regiment.     In  the  charge  upon 
the  insurgents'  trenches  near  Pasig  he  ran  up 
the  slope  with  the  foremost  of  the  soldiers  and 
fell  with  a  bullet  in  his  leg.     When  the  regu- 
lars  brought  a  blanket  to  cover  the  pale  and 
suffering  little  fellow  where  he  had  been  placed 
v/ith  the  wounded,  he  said:  "Never  mind  me; 
give  it  to  that  other  man.     He  needs  it  more 
than  I  do."     And  when  the  surgeon  approached 
he   waved   him   away   with   a   gesture,   saying: 
"  I  can  wait,  doctor,  until  you  get  through  with 
those  other  men."     In   the  arms  of  Dr.   Dean 
Worcester,  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  he  was 
borne    into    the    General    Hospital    at    Manila, 
where  at  last  accounts  he  was  recovering  from 
his   wound.     He   wants   to   go   to   West   Point 
when  he  is  old  enough. 
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Attention  has  again  been  di- 


rected to  the  division  in  the 
Democratic  party  by  a  long 
letter  addressed  by  Perry  Belmont  to  Mr, 
Bryan  in  which  tlie  course  of  tlie  gold  Demo- 
crats is  defended  and  the  currency  policy  of 
the  Bryanites  sharply  attacked.  It  is  re- 
ported that  a  canvass  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  made  in  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  is  quite  satisfactory  to  his  friends, 
who  are  confident  that  the  machinery  of  the 
party  is  under  their  control  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  give  any  weight  to  the  advice  or 
protests  of  Kastern  Democrats.  Before  he 
sailed  for  Europe  Mr.  Croker  expressed  re- 
gret that  Mr.  Bryan  could  not  see  that  other 
issues  had  become  more  important  tiian  the 
silver  question,  and  remarked  that  the  chief 
issue  in  the  platform  of  1900  ought  to  be  op- 
position to  trust  combinations.  He  also  char- 
acterized Bryan's  views  concerning  the  na- 
tion's policy  in  the  Philippines  as  absurd. 
Croker  is  nearly  in  accord  with  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  on  this  point,  but  he 
suggests  that  if  it  shall  appear  after  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Filipinos  that  they  are  not 
capable  of  self  government,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  exchange  the  islands  for 
a  part  of  Canada.  The  impression  prevails 
in  Washington  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
will  accept  Governor  Stone's  appointment  of 
Senator  Quay,  and  it  is  reported  in  Pitts- 
burg that  the  friends  of  Quay  have  secured 
for  him  the  pledges  of  07  Senators,  or  23 
more  than  a  majority.  The  candidates  for 
the  speakership  are  Mr.  Sherman,  of  New 
York;  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Can- 
non and  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  IHinois.  To  this 
list  the  name  of  Mr.  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  may 
be  added. 


The     Mazet     Committee     has 

The  Mazet      ^^^^^  empowered  by  the  New 

Committee,      v    1    t      •  1  + 

York  Legislature    to    contmue 

its  inquiry  throughout  the  year  and  to  report 
to  the  next  session.  Preliminary  reports 
were  submitted  at  Albany,  the  majority  say- 
ing that  while  satisfactory  progress  had  been 
made,  much  remained  to  be  done.  The  two 
Democrats  in  the  committee  urged  that  the 
inquiry  should  be  stopped,  asserting  that  no 
evidence  in  support  of  the  charges  had  been 
obtained,  and  that  the  investigation  was 
prompted  by  partisan  spite  because  certain 
bills  in  Avhich  Republicans  were  interested 
had  been  defeated  by  Tammany  representa- 
tives. They  also  attacked  the  majority 
members  because  they  had  refused  to  exam- 
ine Senator  Piatt  and  his  sons.  The  commit- 
tee began  last  week  to  examine  police  officers 
concerning  the  assessments  alleged  to  have 
been  made  for  the  creation  of  a  corruption 
fund  to  be  used  at  Albany  in  preventing  the 
passage  of  bills  affecting  the  Police  Commis- 
sion, but  the  witnesses  with  one  accord  de- 
nied all  knowledge  of  such  a  scheme.  Rich- 
ard Croker  was  permitted  to  depart  for  Eu- 
rope upon  his  promise  that  he  would  return 
by  August  29th.  His  race-horses  in  England 
demand  his  attention.  The  boss  sailed  on 
the  "  New  York,"  which  also  bore  across  the 
Atlantic  Speaker  Reed  and  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  the  British  Ambassador.  He 
was  escorted  to  the  pier  by  a  large  party  of 
his  admiring  followers,  who  brought  great 
quantities  of  costly  flowers  and  elaborate 
floral  structures  symbolizing  their  devotion 
to  him  and  his  devotion  to  the  race  track. 
His  fine  suite  of  staterooms  was  filled  with 
roses.  As  the  steamship  carried  him  away 
from  his  rich  and  populous  province,  the  ruler 
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of  New  York  siuiled  graciously  from  the  deck 
upon  the  cheering  mob  of  his  retaiucu-s. 


The  Army  Beef  Court  of  In- 
The  Army  s       quiry  submitted  its  report  to 

the  War  Department  on  the 
29th  ult.  Tlie  substance  of  it  as  given  in 
unofhcial  press  summaries  is  as  follows: 
The  court  finds  that  the  allegations 
of  General  Miles  before  the  War  Inquiry 
Commission  concerning  the  refrigerated 
fresh  beef  are  not  sustained,  altho  the 
evidence  supports  his  opinion  that  the  canned 
roast  beef  was  not  a  suitable  continuous 
ration.  The  beef,  both  the  fresh  and  the 
canned,  was  good,  it  is  asserted,  when  deliv- 
ered to  the  Government  and  continued  to  be 
good  until  issued  to  the  army  except  when 
it  had  been  affected  by  conditions  of  trans- 
portation and  climate.  The  canned  roast 
beef  was  wholesome  and  nutritious,  the 
court  says,  when  used  in  moderation  and  un- 
der favorable  conditions,  but  when  too  much 
of  it  was  supplied  it  became  unpalatable.  It 
was  practically  an  untried  ration,  and  Com- 
missary-General Eagan  is  severely  criticised 
^for  having  bought  so  much  of  it.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  court  the  charge  that  any 
portion  of  the  beef  supplied  had  been  em- 
balmed or  preserved  by  the  use  of  chemicals 
is  not  substantiated.  It  was  impracticable 
to  supply  the  army  in  Cuba  with  beef  on  the 
hoof.  The  report  says  that  there  was  no 
more  neglect  than  was  incidental  to  the  hur- 
ried preparation  for  war;  that  the  inspection 
was  not  always  thorough,  and  that  sickness 
in  the  army  was  not  to  any  great  degree  due 
to  the  use  of  canned  or  refrigerated  beef. 
General  Miles  is  criticised  for  failing  to  in- 
form the  Department  promptly  as  to  the  re- 
ports which  he  received,  and  other  officers 
are  blamed  for  similar  shortcomings.  But 
the  report  says  that  no  further  proceedings 
are  required. 


Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico. 


The  Cuban  generals  who  are 
to  assist  in  the  distribution  of 
the  fund  of  $3,000,000  will 
probably  reduce  to  less  than  30,000  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  entitled  to  receive  the  money. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work 
of  organizing  a  rural  guard  composed  of  the 


Cubans  wlio  are  .soon  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
The  generals  have  prepared  a  plan  for  the 
employment  of  10,000  of  them  in  such  serv- 
ice. The  guards  are  needed  in  certain  parts 
of  the  island,  especially  in  the  Holguin  dis- 
trict, where  bands  of  brigands  have  recently 
attacked  several  villages.  Colonel  Bliss, 
who  supervises  the  collection  of  customs  at 
Havana,  shows  that  altho  the  present  tariff 
is  loAver  by  62  per  cent,  than  the  preceding 
Spanish  tariff,  the  revenue  collected  has  in- 
creased by  25  per  cent.  Under  the  old  tariff 
in  normal  years  the  annual  revenue  was 
$9,000,000  for  the  city  and  $12,000,000  for 
the  entire  island,  but  now,  under  the  lower 
duties,  the  collections  have  been  at  the  rate 
of  $12,000,000  for  the  city  and  $15,000,000 
for  the  island.  Upon  the  same  imports  the 
acknowledged  receipts  of  the  custom  house 
in  Havana  should  have  been  $28,000,000. 
The  difference,  $19,000,000,  shows  how  great 
the  frauds  were.  Sanitary  work  in  the  city 
is  carried  on  with  vigor  under  General  Lud- 
low, who  has  set  up  a  garbage  crematory 
and  is  employing  3,000  men  in  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers  and  pavements,  and  upon 
other  improvements.  The  report  that  the 
order  extending  the  navigation  laws  to  Porto 
Rico  was  to  be  revoked  has  been  contradict- 
ed. It  is  said  that  an  American  steamship 
will  make  the  circuit  of  the  island  once  a 
week  and  thus  bring  some  relief  to  export- 
ers. Porto  Rican  planters  and  merchants  in- 
tend to  assist  destitute  natives  by  selling  the 
coffee  and  fruits  of  the  island  in  American 
cities  for  their  benefit  through  agencies 
established  by  the  Red  Cross  Society. 


The  promise  of  a  vigorous 
The  Filipinos  campaign  has  been  thor- 
Sue  for  Peace,  ^^g^^i^  fulfilled  during  the 
past  T\'eek.  General  MacArthur  has  advanced 
from  Malolos  upon  Calumpit,  and  General 
Lawton  has  made  his  way  northward  from 
Novaliches  by  Norzagaray  to  cut  off  the  Fili- 
pino retreat  from  Calumpit  toward  San  Fer- 
nando. Each  body  of  troops  has  covered  it- 
self with  honor  by  its  vigorous  overcoming 
of  obstacles  and  its  steady  advance.  The 
Filipinos  evidently  thought  that  their  posi- 
tion beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  near  Calumpit, 
was  impregnable,  but  Colonel  Funston  and 
the  Kansaus  showed  them  what  Americana 
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could  do.  Two  men  swam  the  stream  under 
a  galliug  tire,  carrying  with  them  a  rope 
which  they  fastened  to  the  other  side,  and 
thus  made  it  possible  to  transfer  large  bodies 
of  troops  on  rafts.  The  Filipinos  held  their 
own  with  great  bravery,  but  were  tinally 
compelled  to  withdraw  by  a  tlank  tire  through 
the  trenches.    The  advance  through  the  jun- 


pensiou  of  hostilities.  This  was  refused,  but 
they  were  sent  immediately  by  train  to  Ma- 
nila to  see  General  Otis.  Full  conference 
was  had  with  him  and  afterward,  in  some  in- 
formal way,  with  the  Commission.  The 
Filipinos  asked  for  a  suspension  until  the 
Congress  could  meet  and  act  upon  peace. 
Genei'al  Otis  declined  to  recognize  the  Con- 


gle  of  General  Lawton's  column  was  very 
diflScult.  Obstacles  of  every  kind  were  in 
the  way,  and  they  were  unable  to  advance 
as  rapidly  as  was  hoped.  That  they  have 
succeeded,  however,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  as  General  MacArthur's  division  came 
up  close  to  Calumpit  Filipino  officers  ap- 
peared with  a  flag  of  truce,  asking  for  a  sus- 


gress  and  gave  his  terms  as  unconditional 
surrender,  to  be  followed,  however,  immedi- 
ately by  a  general  amnesty  for  all  who  would 
acknowledge  American  allegiance.  As  the 
representatives  were  apparently  not  author- 
ized to  close  on  this  basis,  they  returned  for 
further  conference  with  General  Luna,  who 
was    in    command    of    the    Filipino    army. 


ii8o 
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There  was  some  suspicion  that  the  whole 
move  A\as  merely  one  to  gain  time  and  with- 
■tlrjiw  the  army  from  the  difhcnlt  position  in 
which  it  was.  (General  MacArtlinr  and  Gen- 
'eral  Lawton,  however,  did  not  checlv  their 
advance.  The  olticers  announced  that  the 
Filipinos  recognized  that  they  had  been  de- 
feated and  wished  to  secure  peace,  but  de- 
sired it  on  as  honorable  terms  as  possible. 
«3eneral  Otis  has  full  authority  in  the  case. 
and  altho  there  may  be  some  delay  it  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  little  more  serious 
opposition.  There  may  be  occasional  bands 
of  guerrillas,  but  more  than  that  it  is  not 
thought  probable  there  will  be. 


The  situation    in    Nicaragua    is 
Nicaragua.  ^^.^^    critical.    Since    the    recent 

insurrection  was  put  down.  General  Torres, 
the  new  Governor  of  the  province,  has  an- 
noyed the  Americans  in  many  ways.  His 
decision  to  assess  the  American  merchants 
at  Bluefields  on  all  goods  imported  into  that 
port  during  the  rebellion  was  specially  re- 
sented because  the  merchants  had  already 
been  compelled  to  pay  duty  on  the  same 
goods  to  the  revolutionary  leader.  The  Nica- 
raguans  claim  that  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment w^as  not  a  government  de  facto,  and  the 
Americans  ought  not  to  have  paid  it  any 
duty,  but  the  Americans  take  just  the  op- 
posite view.  The  province  is  now  under 
martial  law,  and  the  United  States  mer- 
chants are  living  for  the  most  part  behind 
"  closed  doors."  Since  the  "  Detroit  "  has 
arrived  on  the  scene  to  protect  American  in- 
terests, the  merchants  have  paid  the  double 
duty,  under  protest,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton will  cause  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
to  recede  from  its  position  and  pay  back  the 
duty.  In  the  meantime  there  is  some  talk 
of  annexation  to  the  United  States.  Many 
people  are  becoming  thoroughly  tired  of  the 
frequent  revolutions  and  senseless  fights. 
These  people  are  gradually  being  brought 
under  one  head,  and  the  new  party  will  have 
annexation  to  the  United  States  as  the  foun- 
dation of  its  platform.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Nicaragua  Congress  the  President  in 
his  message  touched  upon  the  subject  as  one 
of  his  fondest  hopes,  and  it  is  said  that  next 


year  the  matter  will  in  all  likelihood  take 
some  definite  form.  General  Estrada,  once 
Minister  to  Wasliington,  is  leading  the  move- 
ment, and  he  says  that  ann(;xation  is  the  only 
future  for  Nicaragua,  But  it  must  be  said 
on  tlie  other  hand  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  people  ai-e  not  over  friendly  toward  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 


As  the  date  for  the  assembling 
The  Peace       ^^  ^j^^  Peace  Conference,  May 

Conference.      ^o^-i  i         ^v, 

18th,  approaches,  there    is    a 

general  recognition  that  in  all  probability  the 
immediate  results  will  be  little  more  than 
some  advance  on  the  Geneva  Convention  in 
regard  to  the  usages  of  war.  Any  action 
toward  disarmament  or  the  reduction  of 
armaments  is  manifestly  impossible.  The 
discussion  on  arbitration  will  doubtless  be 
useful,  but,  as  the  Conference  will  have  no 
authority,  its  recommendations  will  carry 
no  more  than  their  inherent  weight.  Baron- 
ess Suttner,  who  on  the  Continent  has  taken 
the  place  of  Mr.  Stead,  considers  it  merely 
the  first  step  in  a  long  process  of  develop- 
ment, the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
which  the  co-operation  of  the  official  world 
in  the  opposition  to  war  will  become  an  insti- 
tution. While  the  Conference  itself  will 
neither  ratify  the  European  status  quo,  nor 
result  in  arbitration  treaties,  it  will  pave  the 
way  for  such  reforms.  There  seems  to  be  a. 
general  belief  that  the  influence  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegates,  both  because  of  their  personal', 
character  and  their  freedom  from  European, 
entanglements,  will  be  considerable.  The 
presidency  of  the  Conference  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, go  to  Russia;  the  doyen  of  the  body,, 
both  in  service  and  in  the  alphabetic  order;. 
Count  Munster  of  Germany  (Allemagne), 
convening  it  and  nominating  the  Nether- 
lands Delegate,  who  will  then  propose  M. 
de  Staal,  Russian  Ambassador  in  London. 


The  most  notable  recent  de- 
The   Dreyfus     ygiopment    in    the     Dreyfus 

Oase 

case  is  a  letter  by  the  cali- 

graphic  expert,  who  testified  that  Dreyfus 

was  the  author  of  the  bordereau,  in  which 

he    announces  his  present    belief    that    the 

document  was  written  by  Esterhazy.    One  of 

the  judges  in  the  Dreyfus  court  martial  and 

also  a  former  Prefect  of  Police  have  both 
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deposed  before  the  Court  of  CsissaUoii  that  Ciovcrnmeiit   by   its  absolute   refusal    to   be- 

the   verdict   against   Dreyfus   was   obtained  come  denationalized  and  Kussianized.    Vari- 

by  unfair  practices.    Another  member  of  the  ous  laws  have  been  made  to  meet,  the  diffi- 

court  martial  testified  that  there  was  no  i\v-  culty.    Armenian  schools,  even  those  estab- 

cessity  of  showing  him  the  secret  documents,  lislied   by   private   funds,    have   been   confis- 

bt^cause  he  knew  them,  having  written  them,  cated,    including    some    Protestant    schools. 

The   Fi(}<iro   continues   to    publish    the    pro-  Prominent  Armenian  ecclesiastics  have  been 

ceedings,  and  among  its  latest  developments  banished  and   still   they   increase.    Under   a 

is  the  testimony  of  Captain  Cuignet,  an  aid-  municipal  law  which  makes  property  owning 

de-camp  at  the  Ministry  of  War,  in  which  he  the    chief    (lualilication    for    membership    in 

charges  Col.  Du  Paty  de  Clam  with  absolute  city  or  town  councils,  Armenians  have  ac- 

forgery.    Other  testimony  is  along  the  same  (piired  property  until  they  control  the  coun- 

line,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evi-  cils  in  many  cities;  in  Tiflis  they  have  56 

dent  that  some  form  or  other  of  revision  will  cut  of  the  79  members,  altho  they  represent 

be  necessary.    A  statement  appears  in  the  but  40  per  cent,  of  the  population.    As  a  result 

Westminster   Gazette   to   the   effect   that   the  of  all  this  Russia  has  been  seeking  to  get 

German  Government  recently  addressed  an  rid  of  as  many  as  possible.    The  Turkish  au- 

expostulatory  note  to  France  intimating  that  thorities  have,   however,   refused  to  receive 

iiie  evidence  as  published  in  the  Figaro  was  them  without  passports,  which  the  Turkish 

creating  a  very  unfavorable  impression,  and  consul    refused   to   give.    Then,    the   special 

that  France  must  understand  that  in  certain  pressure  from  St.  Petersburg  continuing,  the 

eventualities  it  would  be  impossible  for  Ger-  Turks  said  they  would  take  them  if  Russia 

many  to  refrain  from  publishing  her  own  de-  would   give  a  complete   list  of  them.    This 

tailed  version  of  the  facts.    In  vicAv  of  all  Russia  said  was  impracticable,  but  promised 

this  Premier  Dupuy  is  urging  prompt  action  to  give  a  list  of  ejich  company  as  it  left, 
by  the  Court,  and  there  are  reports  that  a 


Russia  and  the 
Armenians. 


The    long    talked    of 

England  and  Russia     agreement       between 

in  Agreement.  t-.     i      ^         ^    t^       ■ 

^  England    and    Russia 

in  China  has  at  last  been  announced.    Eng- 
land agrees  not  to  ijress   railway   or  other 

concessions    in    North    China,    and    Russia 

The  Armenians   are   again     agrees  to  recognize  England's  claim  to  pre- 


majority  is  assured  for  revision.  The  news 
from  Dreyfus  himself  is  that  he  is  somewhat 
better,  but  has  felt  the  long  tension  very 
greatly,  and  at  times  it  seemed  that  it  would 
l)e  too  severe  for  him  to  endure. 


coming  into  political  prom- 
inence, and  this  time  in 
connection  with  Russia  rather  than  with 
Turkey.  It  will  be  remembered  that  after 
the  massacres  four  years  ago  there  was  a 
large  exodus  of  those  people  from  Turkey 
into  the  Caucasus.  At  that  time  they  were 
welcomed  by  Russia,  but  of  late  her  friend- 
liness toward  the  refugees  has  perceptibly 
cooled.  They  have  been  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree paupers  and  thus  have  drawn  heavily 
on  the  benevolence  of  the  community. 
In  some  instances  it  is  asserted  that  they 


dominance  in  the  Yangtse  Valley,  and  that 
no  part  of  the  valley  shall  be  alienated.  Just 
what  is  to  be  included  in  the  valley,  where 
its  boundaries  are  to  be,  is  not  stated.  Lord 
Salisbury  at  a  banquet  referred  to  the 
agreement  as  preventing,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  likelihood  of  collision  between  the 
two  Powers,  and  thus  as  matter  for  con- 
gratulation, especially  in  view  of  the  rela- 
tions which  had  from  time  to  time  prevailed 
between  the  two  countries.  At  the  same 
time  comes  information  of  a  statement 
made  by  M.  de  AVitte,  the  Russian  Minister 


have  proved  disturbers  of  the  peace,   even     of  Finance,  to  his  Government,  that  some 


betaking  themselves  to  brigandage.  Prob- 
ably far  more  influential  with  the  Gov- 
ernment is  the  statement  that  they  have 
strengthened  the  existing  Armenian  com- 
munity in  the  Caucasus,  which  has  always 


agreement  with  England  was  essential  In 
view  of  the  financial  situation.  Money,  es- 
pecially English  capital,  was  imperatively 
needed  for  the  Siberian  railway  and 
vaiious  industries.    British  free  trade  also. 


given  considerable  anxiety   to   the   Russian     he  said,  offered  the  best  opening  for  Russian 
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trjulc,  and  closer  n^ltitioiis  won?  very  desir- 
able from  this  standpoint.  At  this  time 
also  comes  the  announcement  that  Russia 
has  secured  a  concession  of  the  Province  of 
Azerbaijan,  in  Persia,  for  seventy  years, 
for  the  exploitation  of  mines,  especially  of 
copper  and  gems,  and  the  construction  of 
railways,  roads  and  harbors.  According  to 
the  latest  advices  Germany  desires  not  to 
be  left  out,  but  wishes  the  Yellow  River  val- 
ley as  her  sphere  of  inlluence. 


Siam    has   talven   a   remarkable 
Reform  in     i^^^^p    forward    w^ithin    the    past 
aiam.  ^^^    years.      Profiting    by    the 

attacks  on  the  integrity  of  his  king- 
dom, and  probably  still  more  by  his 
trip  to  Europe,  King  Chulalongkorn  has 
been  introducing  reforms  on  every  hand. 
He  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  several  trained  English  adminis- 
trators, as  well  as  Belgians  and  others,  but 
he  has  realized  that  the  worlv  to  be  effective 
must  be  thoroughly  Siamese  and  according- 
ly he  has  made  special  efforts  to  train  young 
men  of  ability  for  the  various  positions.  His 
own  family  has  been  drawn  upon  freely  and 
with  the  best  results.  An  entire  financial 
system  has  been  commenced.  In  place  of 
no  system  of  accounts,  no  audit,  no  effective 
revenue  service,  there  is  now  a  fairly  good 
system.  It  is  not  in  working  order  all  over 
the  country,  nor  is  it  complete  anywhere,  but 
it  has  already  advanced  the  income  consid- 
erably, and  acts  somewhat  as  a  check  on 
expenditure.  The  magnificent  forestry  of 
the  country  has  been  put  under  surveillance 
and  the  waste  that  was  threatening  the  teak 
trees  has  been  checked.  A  police  system  has 
been  established  at  least  for  Bangkok,  the 
River  Meinam  and  the  railway  to  Kerat, 
while  a  gendarmerie  has  been  organized  for 
the  provinces.  Education  is  encouraged  by 
a  normal  school  and  a  special  college  for  the 
nobility.  The  law  courts  have  been  re- 
formed and  the  great  mass  of  cases  that 
ha^'e  accumulated  has  been  cleared  away, 
and  it  is  possible  as  never  before  to  secure 
justice  and  mercy.  All  this,  of  course,  is 
not  done  everywhere  or  very  thoroughly. 
But  a  beginning  has  been  made  and  a  most 
excellent  one.  Already,  on  the  strength  of 
what  has  been  accomplished,    reviilon    of 


treaties  is  asked  for,  and  especially  is  it  de- 
sired that  the  immunity  of  foreigners  from 
taxes  should  be  abridged.  One  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  trouble  between  Siam  and 
France  is  the  ease  with  which  Siamese  can 
secure  French  passports  and  then  return 
and  claim  immunity  from  Siamese  officials. 
That  these  requests  will  be  granted  just  yet 
is  not  deemed  probable,  a  little  longer  time 
being  needed  to  test  the  reform. 


The  situation  in  the  Trans- 
Trouble  in       ^^^j  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^     r^.^^ 

South  Africa  .    .       .    -,     .       .      t        ^     x 

mmmg  mdustry  is  almost  at 

war  with  the  Government  over  arrangements 
with  regard  to  franchises  and  there  are  mu- 
tual recriminations  tending  to  general  dis- 
turbance. The  output  of  gold  during  the 
past  year  is  reported  at  $81,203,150,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  $22,500,000  over  the  out- 
put of  the  previous  year,  making  the  coun- 
try, according  to  President  Kruger,  the  larg- 
est gold  producer  in  the  w^orld.  This  shows 
the  great  interests  at  stake  and  the  necessity 
of  coming  to  some  understanding.  Mean- 
while the  severest  repression  continues.  Cor- 
respondence is  interfered  with  by  the  censor- 
ship, meetings  are  suppressed,  one  which 
had  been  promised  having  been  forbidden 
subsequently.  To  add  to  the  anxiety,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col- 
onies, in  answer  to  a  question,  has  affirmed 
that  a  considerable  increase  in  the  British 
forces  at  the  Cape  recently  w^as  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Boers  had  erected  forts  at  Pre- 
toria and  Johannesburg,  which  was  regarded 
as  a  menace  to  Great  Britain.  At  the  same 
time  the  elections  in  Cape  Colony  have  gone 
against  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  Afrikander  Bund 
having  a  clear  majority  in  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment of  6  to  8.  The  Delagoa  Bay  matter  is 
again  creating  some  anxiety  and  it  is  asserted 
that  Cecil  Rhodes  has  been  manipulating  that 
also  with  a  view  to  securing  the  transfer  of 
it  to  British  South  Africa,  even  tho  the 
Portuguese  Government  should  hesitate.  The 
home  Government  has  taken  no  action  yet 
in  regard  to  the  petition  of  British  subjects 
in  the  Transvaal,  but  there  is  a  general  be- 
lief that  it  will  be  compelled  to,  especially  in 
view  of  its  practical  indorsement  by  Sir  Al- 
fred Milner,  whose  conservatism  in  such 
matters  is  well  known. 


The  Tent. 

(PERSIAN.) 
By  Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 

When  my  bier  is  borne  to  the  grave, 

And  its  burden  is  laid  in  the  ground, 
Think  not  that  Kumi  is  there. 

Nor  cry,  like  the  mourners  around, 
"  He  is  gone— All  is  over— Farewell  ! " 

But  go  on  your  ways  again, 
And,  forgetting  your  own  petty  loss. 

Remember  his  infinite  gain, 
r^or  know  that  this  world  is  a  tent, 

And  life  but  a  dream  in  the  night. 
Till  Death  i)lucks  the  curtains  apart 

And  awakens  the  sleeper  with  light  ! 
New  York  City 


The  Development  of  the  British  Empire  in  Asia. 

By  the  Right  Hon.    Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,   Bart.,   M.P. 


In  writing  for  an  American  paper  it  is 
diftlcult  for  an  Englishman  to  feel  sure  how 
much  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  British  Empire  in  recent  times 
he  may  take  for  granted.  While  the  Ameri- 
can volunteers  Avere  fighting  side  by  side 
with  British  troops  against  the  French  in  the 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  dominant 
influence  in  North  America,  a  corresponding 
struggle  between  the  same  Powers  was  tak- 
ing place  in  the  Indian  peninsula,  in  which 
England  and  France  had  long  had  trading 
factories,  and  in  which  for  some  time  they 
had  begun  to  push  on  toward  territorial  do- 
minion. 

In  the  wars  between  the  two  great  West- 
ern rivals  which  marked  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XV  and  Louis  XVI  the  conilict  in  India  and 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  was  less  one-sided  than 
some  are  inclined  now  to  think.  At  sea  De 
Grasse  and  the  Bailli  de  Suffren  de  St.  Tro- 
pez  long  disputed  and  came  nearer  to  de- 
stroying the  British  command  of  the  sea 
than  we  like  to  admit;  and  on  land  there  was 
a  moment  when  the  fate  of  India  seemed 


doubtful.  The  ultimate  success  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking element  was,  however,  even 
more  strikingly  complete  in  India  than  in 
North  America,  and,  while  the  prolific  habits 
and  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians have  caused  a  survival  of  French  tra- 
ditions in  one  part  of  North  America,  in  India 
the  Loges  are  merely  so  many  monuments  to 
the  overwhelming  nature  of  the  British  suc- 
cess. Pondicherry  and  Chandernagore,  in 
the  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  and  the  other 
French  trading  stations  are  by  treaty  now 
mere  enclaves,  in  which  British  supremacy  is 
tacitly  acknowledged,  which  have  been  oc- 
cupied on  the  outbreak  of  previous  wars  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  without  a 
blow,  restored  on  peace,  and  which  in  the 
event  of  any  future  war  will  similarly  be  oc- 
cupied again— and  not  restored. 

Since  the  treaty  which  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  and  which  in 
many  ways  recognized  the  terribly  doubtful 
character  of  the  struggle  between  England 
and  France  which  it  brought  to  a  close,  the 
British  Empire  in  Asia  has  pursued  an  up- 
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wiird  course.  The  Great  War  never  jeopard- 
ized it  for  a  moment;  and  our  struggles  at 
that  time  iu  Asia  and  tlie  adjacent  seas  were, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fight  for  Mauritius 
(if  Mauritius  be  deemed  Asiatic),  not  strug- 
gles against  France  but  against  the  native 
powers,  of  which  the  heaviest  defeats  coin- 
cided in  date  with  our  wars  against  the 
French  in  Europe.  From  that  time  India  has 
spread  steadily  and  been  greatly  augmented 
in  extent  by  the  conquests  in  the  present 
reign,  of  Scindh,  of  the  Punjab  (where  French 
influence  with  the  Sikhs,  illustrated  by  the 
letters  of  Louis  Philippe  to  Ranjit  Singh,  the 
Lion  of  the  Punjab,  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  provoked  the  war)  and  of  Burma.  In 
the  case  of  the  second  Burmese  war,  and 
complete  destruction  of  independent  Burma, 
French  influence  again  was  the  provoking 
cause;  a  French  consul  having  been  sent  to 
procure  a  treaty,  nominally  commercial,  the 
signing  of  which  was  the  death  warrant  of 
the  Burmese  monarchy.  The  mutiny  of  1857 
brought  no  check  to  the  development  of  Brit- 
ish India,  altho  since  Lord  Canning's  procla- 
mation and  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from 
the  Company  to  the  Crow^n  in  1858  annexa- 
tion within  India  proper  has  been  all  but 
uuknowm.  The  native  States  of  India  are 
for  all  practical  purposes  British,  and  there 
are  many  who,  like  me,  would  prefer  to  see 
large  portions  of  India,  which  are  at  present 
under  British  rule,  restored  to  native  admin- 
istration, subject  to  our  control  in  the  only 
matters  which  are  essential— those  concern- 
ing finance  and  war.  The  expansion  of  India 
over  Baluchistan  as  far  as  the  Persian  fron- 
tier has  been  peaceful.  Her  expansion  down 
the  coast  of  Further  India,  facing  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  has  been  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
transfer  of  these  establishments  (some  of 
which,  such  as  Penang  and  Province  Welles- 
ley,  w^ere  somewhat  ancient)  to  the  Colonial 
Oflice.  But  British  influence  in  the  direction 
of  Singapore  has  continued  to  expand,  and 
the  Protectorates  which  stretch  toward  Siam 
are  flourishing.  In  the  other  direction,  to- 
ward the  west,  without  any  expansion  of 
British  territory  iu  Persia  or  in  Eastern  Ara- 
bia, British  influence  is  supreme,  and  our  re- 
cent action,  when  France  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  has  shown  that 
we  shall  not  tolerate  any  foreign  intervention 


on  tlie  long  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
l*ersian  Gulf.  Northward,  while  Nepal, 
which  is  tributary  to  China  but  which  yields 
us  our  Ghoorka  recruits,  has  been  let  alone, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  British  expan- 
sion into  the  Himalayan  range.  Little  atten- 
tion has  been  attracted  by  this  expansion  ex- 
cept by  the  virtual  annexation,  accompanied 
by  wars,  of  hill  States,  which  were  depend- 
encies of  our  Protected  State  of  Kashmir. 
The  delimitation  of  the  frontier  with  Russia 
was  thought  to  necessitate  a  post  of  observa- 
tion at  Chitral.  Our  Resident  was  besieged, 
and  the  straight  road  from  Peshawur  over 
two  low  passes  and  across  two  rivers  was 
'*  opened  "  up  with  bridges  and  then  made  in 
the  course  of  the  relief  operations,  altho  the 
garrison  was  actually  relieved  by  the  old 
roundabout  road  from  the  Kashmir  side. 
The  keeping  open  of  the  direct  road,  after  the 
issue  of  a  proclamation  pomting  to  with- 
drawal, has  been  regarded  as  a  breach  of 
faith,  and  the  matter  is  now  in  conflict  be- 
tween the  tw^o  parties  in  our  Parliament.  No 
one  seems  to  have  seen  that  the  question  of 
the  maintenance  of  a  post  of  observation  at 
Chitral,  established,  in  fact,  by  the  Liberals, 
is  not  necessarily  connected  with  that  of  the 
maintenance  of  a  diflicult  road  by  the  Mala- 
kand.  Interests  have  now  sprung  up,  how- 
ever, between  Malakand  and  Chitral  which 
will  make  withdrawal  from  the  direct  road 
dilficult.  It  was  a  question  whether  the  con- 
struction of  such  roads  does  not  facilitate  in- 
vasion of  India  rather  than  aid  in  its  protec- 
tion. Cross  roads  and  cross  lines  of  rail, 
from  defensive  post  to  defensive  post,  are  es- 
sential to  defense,  but  the  construction  of 
great  through  roads,  leading  into  the  heart 
of  the  country,  is,  in  such  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, unwise.  The  Malakand  road  leads, 
however,  only  to  Peshawur.  Peshaw^ur  is  a 
station  from  which,  if  heavily  attacked,  we 
should  fall  back  and  which  is  indeed  indefen- 
sible against  a  formidable,  or  what  is  called 
a  "  European,"  enemy. 

From  Aden,  which  is  an  Indian  station— by 
statute  a  portion  of  the  Presidency  of  Bom- 
bay—we dominate  southwestern  Arabia,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  establishment  of  other 
Powers  in  Arabia,  as  the  Turkish  Power 
gives  w^ay,  will  not  be  allow^ed  by  the  United 
Kingdom.    Other  British  possessions  in  Asia 
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are  to  be  found  in  Borneo,  where  Rajah 
Brooke  long  since  established  himself  an  in- 
dependent sovereign,  where  his  nephew  has 
now  come  under  British  protection,  and 
where  a  company  has  developed  British 
North  Borneo,  Avhich  forms,  with  Sarawak 
and  Labuan,  a  territorj'-  likely  to  be  prosper- 
ous in  the  future.  Ceylon,  bj'  the  enterprise 
of  British  planters,  has  become  the  most  suc- 
cessful tropical  colony  of  any  Power.  On  the 
coast  of  China  the  British  colony  of  Hong 
Kong,  which  dates  only  from  the  birth-time 
of  many  of  us,  has  become  as  flourishing  as 
Singapore. 

As  regards  our  communications  with  Asia, 
they  are  conducted  in  time  of  peace  bj'^  the 
Suez  Canal,  in  the  management  of  which  we 
are  now  virtually  on  an  equal  footing  with 
France,  and  the  Red  Sea,  in  which  we  are 
dominant.  In  time  of  war  the  Mediterranean 
would  be  so  unsafe  for  trade,  on  account  of 
its  narrowness  and  the  exposure  of  the  road 
to  attack  from  the  French,  Algerian  and  Tu- 
nisian coasts  and  from  Corsica,  that  we 
should  use  the  Cape  route,  which  has  our 
coaling  stations  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  South 
Africa,  and  at  Mauritius — an  island  perhaps 
African  in  situation  but  completely  Indian  in 
interest,  which  was  a  thorn  in  our  side  when 
in  the  hands  of  tlie  French  and  a  station  for 
their  privateers  in  the  Great  War,  and  which 
was  only  finally  taken  from  them  late  in  the 
war  and  by  a  considerable  effort.  The 
French  have  established  themselves  at  Brit- 
ish Sound,  now  called  Diego  Suarez,  in  the 
north  of  the  great  African  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, from  the  whole  of  which  they  are  ex- 
pelling British  trade  and  British  influence. 
So  long  as  we  retain  the  command  of  the  sea 
the  French  dream  of  conveying  to  Diego 
Suarez  the  whole  of  their  Indian  troops  and 
making  it  a  great  naval  station  for  attack 
upon  our  Cape  route  will  remain  a  dream. 
The  immense  fleet  of  cruisers  which  we  now 
possess  will  render  such  a  use  of  Madagascar 
as  that  which,  before  1810,  the  French  made 
of  Mauritius,  impossible  in  a  future  war,  and 
our  communications  with  India,  Singapore 
and  Hong  Kong,  so  long  as  we  retain  the 
command  of  the  sea,  are  not  likely  to  be  seri- 
ously assailed. 

We  turn  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture: the  establishment  in  Furtljer  India  of 


a  new  French  Empire,  and  the  menace  to  In- 
dia and  our  influence  in  Persia  and  in  China 
of  the  vast  and  inexpugnable  Empire  of  Rus- 
sia. The  extension  of  Russia  across  Siberian 
to  the  Pacific  is  nothing  new.  The  Cossacks; 
had  penetrated  to  the  Chinese  border  in  the- 
last  century;  and  the  Russian  churches  in: 
Alaska  remind  you  Americans  of  the  Unitedl 
States  that  Russia  at  one  time  stretched  even 
further  from  west  to  east  than  she  does  now.. 
The  development  of  the  Russian  Empire  in, 
Asia  in  our  time  has  been  southward  rather- 
than  eastward.  Her  influence  has  become 
dominant  at  the  Persian  capital,  and  North- 
ern Persia  lies  open  to  her  arms.  She  has 
consolidated  her  position  in  Turkestan,  and, 
altho  she  yielded  back  to  China  the  province 
of  Hi  which  she  had  long  occupied  after  the 
Mohammedan  rebellion  by  which  the  Chinese 
had  been  driven  out,  she  has  come  down  by 
the  Amur  to  the  formerly  Japanese  island  of 
Sagalien,  has  stretched  southward  along  the 
coast  and  established  an  arsenal  at  Vladivos- 
tock.  and  has  now  extended  her  virtual  do- 
minion over  Manchuria  without  firing  a  shot, 
and  is  replacing  Vladivostock  by  Port  Arthur 
in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  and  neighborhood  of 
Pekin.  British  trade  in  China  is  enormous, 
and  is  threatened  by  that  process  of  gradual 
Russian  absorption  which  has  been  seen  at 
work  in  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  and  which  will 
inevitably  be  repeated  in  the  northern  por- 
tions of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  vast  popu- 
lation of  China,  however,  lies  not  in  the 
north,  but  in  the  central  valley,  and  we  have 
proclaimed  the  importance  of  a  Chinese  state- 
ment to  ourselves  that  China  has  no  inten- 
tion of  alienating  the  provinces  which  in- 
clude the  Yangtse  Valley.  China  has,  how- 
ever, given  a  similar  promise  with  regard  to 
one  of  them,  that  of  Yunnan,  to  France,  and 
any  British  spliere  of  influence  extending 
over  the  Yangtse  Valley  is  both  shadowy 
and  contested.  France  has  shown  by  her 
easy  relinquishment  of  her  pretensions  in  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal  parts  of  Africa  that  she  will 
not  risk  serious  differences  with  Great  Brit- 
ain in  matters  in  which  she  has  not  the  firm 
support  of  Russia.  But  in  Asia  France  and 
Russia  work  together,  and  the  feverish  haste 
with  which  the  Russian  fleet  is  being 
strengthened  seems  to  point  to  an  ultimate 
intention  on  the  part  of  Russia  of  contesting 
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our  privihvued  position  in  Soutliern  Asia.  In 
this  coutost  Russia  nuiy  probably  count  upon 
the  support  of  P^'rance.  Between  the  Russian 
sphere  in  China  and  the  sphere  which  is 
olainiofi  by  France,  with  less  power  of  mak- 
ing the  claim  good,  German  and  Japanese 
spheres  are  interposed,  and  the  policy  of  our 
Government  points  to  common,  action  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Japan  for 
resisting  the  Russo-French  alliance  for  the 
partition  of  China.  While  Japan  is,  however, 
only  an  Asiatic  Power,  Germany  is  before 
all  a  European  Power  and  a  world- trader; 
and  her  action  in  China  will  always  be  sub- 
ordinate to  her  European  and  her  general  in- 
terests. It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether 
under  all  circumstances  Great  Britain  could 
count  upon  the  support  of  Germany  in  oppos- 
ing in  China  the  pretensions  of  France  and 
Russia. 

The  United  States  are  beginning  to  play  a 
great  part  in  the  Pacific,  and  they  have  in 
China  trade  interests  which,  altho  not  yet 
large,  are  certain  rapidly  to  increase,  and 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  Russian  pol- 
icy. 

I  have  written  of  Russia  as  possessing  in 
Asia  an  inexpugnable  position,  but  in  saying 
this  I  have  been  thinking  less  of  the  present 
than  of  the  future.  For  the  moment  Japan 
alone,  even  without  our  alliance,  is  too  strong 
on  the  Pacific  coast  for  Russia;  and  it  is  only 
the  knowledge  that  the  enormous  reserve 
power  of  Russia  would  be  exerted  to  crush 
her  in  the  long  run  that  has  prevented  the 
Japanese  from  challenging,  successfully  as 
regai'ds  the  moment,  in  arms  an  action  on 
the  part  of  Russia  which  has  been  strikingly 
unfair  toward  herself.  Japan  was  expelled 
from  her  conquests  on  the  Gulf  of  Pechili, 
and  had  to  resign  herself  to  seeing  Port  Ar- 
thur, which  she  had  conquered,  made  over, 
with  its  fortifications,  to  her  great  rival,  and 
Wei-hai-wei,  which  she  had  also  conquered, 
occupied,  as  a  parliamentary  set-off,  by  our- 
selves. 

For  many  years  to  come  the  United  King- 
dom and  Japan  together  Avill  be  far  too 
strong  for  Russia  upon  the  Gulf  of  Pechili, 
and  generally  speaking  upon  the  Pacific  and 
its  coasts.  But  no  action  there  could  prevent 
blows  being  inflicted  by  Russia  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  world   upon   British   interests. 


Nortliern  Persia,  for  example,  could  be  occu- 
pied by  her  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Persian  kingdom  easily  absorbed.  Northern 
Afghanistan  could  also  be  conquered  by  Rus- 
sia, with  the  effect  of  so  advancing  her  fron- 
tier toward  India  as  enormously  to  increase 
the  expenses  of  our  Indian  Government  after 
the  peace,  with  the  natural  result  of  increas- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  financial  unpopular- 
ity in  India  of  our  rule.  Eastern  China  could 
be  absorbed,  and  any  success  of  the  arms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  upon  the  coast 
would  only  be  treated  as  a  set-off,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace,  against  Russian  suc- 
cesses elsewhere,  some  of  which  would  be 
abandoned  in  order  to  secure  restitution  of 
anything  which  might  have  been  wrung 
from  her  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

These  military  facts,  and  the  enormous  dif- 
ficulty of  so  controlling  the  Government  of 
China  as  to  create  an  Anglo-Chinese  army 
capable  of  defending  against  Russia  the 
Yangtse  Valley  or  Central  China,  point  to 
an  agreement  with  Russia  being  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  But  while 
such  agreements  may  pacify  interests  for  the 
moment,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  chance  of 
permanence  they  would  offer.  There  are 
some  who  think  that  the  Russian  dominions 
in  Asia  are  so  vast  already  that  the  unwieldi- 
ness  of  an  empire  swelled  by  further  con- 
quest would  constitute  a  weakness  to  the 
Russian  Power  which  the  prudence  of  her 
rulers  would  lead  her  to  avoid.  But  telegraphs 
and  railways  make  countries  smaller  as  far  as 
government  is  concerned,  and  a  Russia  swoll- 
en by  the  addition  of  Persia  and  Afghanis- 
tan and  Western  and  Northern  China  would 
not  be  so  difficult  to  govern  by  reason  of  its 
vastness  as  was  the  already  enormous  Rus- 
sian Empire,  provided  with  fewer  means  of 
communication,  of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  Asia 
is,  we  are  able  as  Britons  to  congratulate 
ourselves,  an  interest  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
in  accordance  with  our  own.  The  door  is 
equally  open  to  trade  to  aU  the  Powers 
throughout  all  portions  of  our  dominions, 
and  throughout  the  countries  outside  our  do- 
minions, such  as  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  which  we  control.  The  United  States  will 
become  the  greatest  manufacturing  Power  of 
the  world,  and  a  country  of  great  export,  and 
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probaldy  of  g^roat  fleets.  It  will  be  to  her  in- 
terest that  the  door  should  be  kept  open  to 
trade  througlioiit  the  world,  and  Russia  is 
unlikely  in  the  future  to  see  her  interest  in 
this  direction  anj'  more  than  she  has  seen  it 
in  the  past.  The  will  of  the  United  States,  if 
it  be  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
—the  will,  in  other  words,  of  the  Enjilish- 
speakinj;-  peoples— will  be  pai'amount  in  the 


Pacific  if  they  are  united,  and,  in  the  diflS- 
culty  of  seeing  our  way  either  to  hold  Rus- 
sian influence  in  check  or  to  come  to  term.^ 
with  Russia  which  will  be  permanently  to 
her  advantage  and  therefore  permanently 
binding,  we  naturallj'^  turn  to  the  conception 
in  the  dislant  future  of  the  alliance  in  the 
Tacific  and  for  trade  in  Asia  of  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

London,  England 


The  Roof  of  the  World. 

By  Captain  Francis  Younghusband,  Indian  Staff  Corps. 


It  was  a  hot,  glaring  day  in  the  hight  of 
A  Central  Asian  summer.  I  had  already  rid- 
den nearly  three  thousand  miles  on  my 
companionless  journey  from  Pekin  to  India 
The  terrors  of  the  Gobi  Desert  were  fading 
from  my  memorJ^  Away  on  my  right  lay 
the  high  ranges  of  the  Tianshan,  the  Heav- 
enly Mountains,  dividing  Chinese  Turkestan 
from  Siberia,  and  along  the  base  of  which  I 
had  plodded  for  many  hundreds  of  miles 
night  and  day  indifferently,  in  my  eagerness 
to  reach  my  distant  destination.  And  now, 
as  I  sat  listlessly  on  my  pony,  travel-worn, 
dust-covered  and  wearj^  I  saw  in  the  far 
distance  before  me,  high  in  the  sky  and  ap- 
parently unconnected  with  earth,  a  long 
strip  of  purest  white,  even  as  a  level  on  its 
lower  side  and  jagged  on  its  upper.  I  knew 
this  could  only  be  the  summit  of  a  snowy 
range,  and  I  knew  that  the  only  snowy  range 
it  could  be  was  the  Pamir  Mountains,  the 
Bam-i-dunya— the  Roof  of  the  World. 

And  so,  indeed,  it  seemed,  looked  at  from 
the  level  plains  of  Turkestan,  and  to  ascend 
to  those  mountains  was  to  all  appearance 
like  climbing  from  the  floor  to  the  flat  roof 
which  formed  the  upper  story  of  the  Turk- 
estan houses  around  me. 

But  on  this  occasion  I  had  to  turn  off 
southward  to  India,  and  it  was  not  for  two 
years  afterward  that  I  actually  ascended  10 
the  "  Roof  of  the  World,"  to  this  high  meet- 
ing place  of  three  great  empires  and  divid- 
ing line  of  the  waters  of  Asia. 

Here  I  was  in  the  ver^  center  of  the  coa- 


tinent  and  from  one  point  to  which  I 
reached,  17,000  feet  above  sea  level,  as  I 
looked  down  upon  the  source  of  the  mighty 
Oxus  flowing  off  westward  on  the  one  hand, 
on  the  other  rolled  down  the  waters  eastward 
into  Chinese  Turkestan,  while  before  me  rose 
the  lofty,  snow-clad  mountains  which  grim- 
ly divide  both  these  northern  waters  from 
those  which  flow  southward  into  India. 
AVhat  other  spot  could  be  more  truly  called 
tlie  Heart  of  Asia!  And  interesting  as  it  is 
from  its  purely  physical  aspect,  from  t\w, 
wild  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  the  mighty 
glaciers  which  fill  its  valleys,  the  eternal 
snows  which  clothe  the  mountain  sides  and 
the  fantastic  beauty  of  its  spotless  peaks, 
it  is  still  more  interesting  through  the  people 
who  press  around  it. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  to  which  in 
gives  birth,  arose  the  great  Aryan  race  which 
spread  over  all  Europe,  Persia  and  India, 
and  some  of  the  pure  descendants  of  which 
are  to  this  day  still  living  in  the  secluded 
valleys  of  this  region,  while  on  its  eastern 
borders  dwelt  the  Scythian  or  Tartar  tribes, 
who  also  swept  in  waves  of  immigration  to 
India  and  joined  in  the  tempestuous  inroads 
upon  Europe. 

To-day  we  witness  the  great  reflex  move- 
ment—the return  wave.  The  vast  Russian 
nation  irresistibly  rolling  downw^ard  from 
the  north.  The  far-reaching  British  extend- 
ing their  dominion  upward  from  the  south. 
While  between  these  two  active  races  the 
impassive    Chinese,    who  (or    a    time    bad 
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gaiiuMl  a  footiug  in  the  Roof  of  the  World, 
bid  fair  to  be  presscMl  out  altogether. 

What  sort  of  a  rogiou  then  is  this  for  the 
dominion  of  which  three  empires  contend? 
Of  what  value  is  it  to  either?  Who  are  the 
present  Inhabitants  and  whose  authority  <lo 
they  acknowledge?  Tiiese  were  the  ques- 
tions which  I  set  myself  to  answer  on  the 
three  separate  visits  I  paid  to  the  Pamirs 
from  1889  to  1891. 

In  the  first  place,  the  region  of  the  Pamirs 
is  not  a  plateau,  as  has  so  often  been  im- 
agined—probably because  it  was  so  marked 
on  many  maps.  But  its  valley-bottoms  are 
generally  flat,  often  from  four  to  five  miles 
broad,  and  lying  at  elevations  varying  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  sea- 
level.  From  these  valleys  the  mountain 
ranges  on  either  side  rise  to  bights  of  from 
three  to  six  thousand  feet,  while  in  a  few 
exceptional  cases  the  giant  mountains  tower 
up  to  a  total  bight  of  23,000  and  25,000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

So  elevated  a  region  is,  of  course,  intensely 
cold.  Even  in  the  summer  there  is  scarcely 
a  month  together  which  is  free  of  frost,  and 
in  the  winter  the  temperature  descends  to  20, 
30  and  40  degrees  below  zero,  Fahrenheit. 
Nowhere  else  have  I  felt  such  a  cold  as 
there,  and  Lord  Dunmore,  who  has  had  ex- 
perience of  Russian,  Arctic  and  Canadian 
fold,  says  that  the  Pamir  cold,  temperatures 
being  equal,  is  worse  than  any.  This  I  felt 
to  be  due  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  of  itself  exhausts  one  and  di- 
minishes the  energy  available  for  the  resist- 
ance of  abnormal  temperature. 

Yet  there  are  hardy  nomadic  races  who 
permanently  inhabit  this  inhospitable  re- 
gion, driving  about  their  flocks  from  place 
to  place  and  pitching  their  round  felt  kibitka 
tents  wherever  a  sufficiency  of  grass  for 
their  animals  and  brushwood  fuel  for  do 
mestic  purposes  may  be  found.  No  cultiva- 
tion is,  of  course,  possible  on  the  Pamirs 
proper,  and  it  is  only  on  the  outskirts,  where 
broad  valleys,  to  which  the  term  Pamirs 
is  applied,  have  sloped  downward  into  lower 
altitudes  and  consequently  warmer  regions, 
that  there  is  any  profit  to  be  obtained  from 
tilling  the  soil.  But  the  hardy  Kirghiz  of 
the  Pamirs  scarcely  require  produce  of  th(? 
land.    They  are  quite    content    to    live    for 


weeks  and  months  together  upon  little  else 
than  wliat  their  flocks  and  herds  afford 
tliem— upon  milk  and  curds  and  cheese,  with 
occasionally  some  meat  and  now  and  then 
some  wheat  or  barley.  This  was  all  the 
great  Tartar  hordes  who  followed  Genghiz 
Khan  in  his  hurricanes  of  invasion  had  to 
feed  on;  this  simple  fare  apparently  sufficed 
for  all  their  fiery  energy.  But  the  Kirghiz 
of  the  Pamirs,  who  in  their  mode  of  life  and 
disposition  and  even  in  appearance  other- 
wise closely  resemble  these  wild  conquering 
nations,  whose  descendants  I  had  met  with 
in  my  travels  through  Mongolia,  are  now 
lacking  in  any  kind  of  warlike  spirit.  They 
may  plunder  a  little— they  may  occasionally 
engage  in  a  brawl,  but  as  to  fighting  even  to 
the  extent  of  resisting  the  raiders  from 
Hunza,  they  never  now  think  of  it.  They  are 
lethargic,  indolent  and  uninteresting. 

But  the  all  important  question  of  a  few 
years  ago  was  not  what  were  the  inhabitants 
like,  but  to  whom  did  they  owe  allegiance? 
It  was  known  vaguely  that  a  route  lay 
across  the  Pamirs  toward  the  Indian  fron- 
tier and  it  became  of  importance  to  both 
i:.ngland  and  Russia  to  define  their  respec- 
tive positions  in  regard  to  these  tribes.  To 
most  people  it  would  seem  a  very  simple 
matter  to  ascertain  to  whom  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  belonged.  If  an  American  vis- 
ited some  remote  village  in  the  Alps  he 
would  expect  to  find  out  from  a  single  ques- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  whether  they  were 
independent  or  whether  they  belonged  to 
Germany,  France  or  Italy.  In  Central  Asia, 
however,  the  matter  is  much  more  compli- 
cated. The  great  English  traveler,  Ney 
Elias,  visiting  the  Pamirs  a  few  years  pre- 
vious to  me,  found  that,  roughly  speaking, 
the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  of  the  Great, 
the  Little  and  Alichur  Pamirs  which  drained 
down  toward  Afghanistan  owed  allegiance 
to  the  Afghans,  while  the  Chinese  claimed 
the  remainder.  I  found  much  the  same, 
tho  the  Chinese  then  claimed  the  Alichur 
and  even  had  a  post  of  thirty  Chinese  sol- 
diers on  it.  I  was  also  shown  documentary 
evidence  of  their  claim.  But  now  the  Rus- 
sians also  began  to  assert  a  right.  They  af- 
firmed, what  AA^as  no  doubt  perfectly  true,  that 
at  one  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pamirs 
had  paid  tribute  to  the  chiefs  of  Khokand. 
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Upon  this  premise  they  drew  the  conclusiou 
that  as  Khokaud  was  now  Russian,  there- 
tore  the  Pamirs  must  also  be  tlielrs. 

Here,  then,  was  quite  unimpeachable 
proof  that  at  present  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Pamirs  owe  allegiance  to  the 
Afghans  and  part  to  the  Chinese,  while  in 
the  past  some  at  least  had  paid  tribute  to 
Khokand.  There  were  indeed  in  the  cen- 
ter some  who  paid  tribute  to  the  Afghans 
one  year,  to  the  Chinese  the  next,  and  who 
doubtless  at  the  same  time  told  any  Russian 
inquirer  that  the  only  sovereign  whom  they 
could  possibly  acknowledge  was  the  Great 
White  Czar!  WJiose,  then,  Avere  the  Pamirs 
by  right?  Naturally  his  only  who  possessed 
the  might.  In  1891  the  Russians  sent  down 
a  military  expedition  which  ordered  the 
Chinese  soldiers  off  the  Pamirs,  and  these, 
bowling  to  superior  force,  promptly  retired 
and  never  put  in  an  appearance  again.  The 
following  year  the  Russians  sent  down  an- 
other military  expedition,  which,  finding  an 
Afghan  outpost  who  would  not  retire  as  sub- 
missively as  the  Chinese  had  done,  massa- 
cred them  to  a  man.  From  henceforth  the 
Pamirs,  all  except  the  outward  fringe,  were 
Russian  territory  and  a  permanent  military 
post  was  established  in  their  midst. 

This  little  episode  in  Central  Asian  his- 
tory will  be  interesting  to  American  readeis 
as  typical  of  the  way  in  which  the  weaker 
races  are  being  elbowed  out  by  the  stronger 
and  more  vigorous,  to  the  advantage,  be  it 
noted  in  parenthesis,  of  civilization  in  gen- 
eral and  even  of  the  people  themselves,  for 
the  Russians  have  established  absolute  or- 
der and  have  opened  out  the  country  with 
roads  and  postal  services.  But  what  we 
have  chiefly  to  concern  ourselves  with  is  ;is 
to  how  this  move  of  tlie  Russians  affects  the 
position  of  the  British  in  India. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  bordering 
the  Pamirs  on  the  south  is  a  mighty  range 
of  snowy  mountains — the  Hindu-Kush— 
which  divides  the  waters  flowing  to  India 
from  those  flowing  northward  to  Central 
Asia.  South  of  this  Hindu-Kush  range,  ;n 
the  country  draining  down  to  India,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  have  often  declared  that 
they  can  brook  no  outside  interference. 
That  counti-y  at  least  must  always  be  in- 
cluded  in   the   sphere   of   British   influence. 


^\■luMl,  then,  the  Indian  Government  saw 
that  in  1.SS8  the  Russians  had  sent  an  offi- 
cer into  Ilunza  and  that  in  1801  an  armed 
party,  with  several  olhcers,  had  actually 
crossed  into  Cliitnil,  l)otli  countries  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  range,  and  when  they 
saw  the  Russians  asserting  their  authority 
so  firmly  on  the  I'amirs,  they  were  com- 
pelled on  their  part  to  occupy  first  Hunza 
and  then  Chitral  and  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  Russia  as  to  the  precise  limits  of 
her  autliority.  The  result  of  this  action  is 
that  while  the  direct  administrative  control 
of  the  Indian  Government  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  plains,  their  direct  political  con- 
trol, exercised  through  resident  British  offi- 
cers, extends  right  up  to  the  Hindu-Kush 
range,  and  is  only  separated  from  the  Rus- 
sian sphere  by  a  narrow  strip  of  Afghan  ter- 
ritory under  the  indirect  political  control  of 
the  Indian  Government.  This  strip  is  in 
places  not  more  than  a  dozen  miles  broad. 
So  that  for  all  practical  purposes- Russia  and 
England  now  meet  on  the  Roof  of  the  World. 
The  southward  movement  of  the  Russians 
has  l)een  met  by  a  northward  counter-move 
by  the  British,  till  the  two  now  almost  touch 
each  other. 

Is  there  any  danger  to  England  in  this? 
I  think  not.  I  think  there  might  have  been 
if  England  had  not  made  her  counter-moves. 
I  think  that  if  the  Russians  had  been  al- 
lowed to  push  their  w^ay  unheeded  they 
might  have  established  such  a  position  and 
influence  among  the  wild  tribes  in  the  moun- 
tain valley  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Hin- 
du-Kush as  might  have  caused  the  Indian 
Government  grievous  embarrassment.  Bj 
offering  the  avaricious  tribesmen  the  plun- 
der of  the  plains  of  India  they  might  very 
easily  have  set  them  rolling  in  a  destructive 
avalanche  southward.  But  now  that  the 
British  hold  the  passes  and  have  it  in  their 
power  to  prevent  that  insidious  approach 
in  time  of  peace  which  may  prove  such  a 
terrible  danger  in  time  of  war,  I  believe 
that  the  British  in  India  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  presence  of  the  Russians  on 
the  Pamirs.  The  inhospitable  character  of 
that  region  I  have  already  dwelt  upon.  The 
Russians  can  only  support  there  the  small- 
est of  outposts.  As  a  main  line  of  invasion 
the  route  is,  of  course,  absolutely   imprae- 
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ticablo  and  even  as  a  secondary  liiK^  is  i>\ 
very  little  use.  l*erbjips  three  tliousaiid  men 
might  be  sent  by  it.  But  eveu  they  would 
have  to  cross  some  four  hundred  miles  of 
mountains  before  they  reached  the  Hundu- 
Kush  range,  the  extreme  limit  of  British 
control,  and  before  they  reached  the  plaiu;^ 
of  India  would  have  to  pass  through  30n 
miles  more  of  the  most  intricate  mountain 
valleys  in  the  world.  Moreover,  there  are 
only  three  months  in  the  year  during  which 
even  these  limited  operations  could  be  con- 
ducted. As  long  then  as  the  British  remain 
vigilant  and  retain  control  over  the  tribes- 
men on  their  frontier  they  have  little  to  fear 
from  the  advance  of  the  Russians  over  the 
Pamirs.  Their  position  on  the  Roof  of  the 
World  is  a  very  exalted  one,  but  must  be 
very  chilly,  and  it  is  practically  useless. 

There  are  a  few  general  conclusions  which 
we  may  draw  from  this  episode.  The  first 
is  an  abstract  one,  and  deals  with  the  ditii- 
culty  which  vast  empires  have  in  keeping 
still  wheii  alongside  weak  States.  There 
was  little  to  be  gained  by  the  Russians  in 
going  on  to  the  Roof  of  the  World  or  by  the 
British  in  penetrating  the  remote  Himalayan 
valleys.  But  great  empires  seem  to  be  irre- 
sistibly driven  to  absorb  the  lesser  States 
on  their  borders,  and  when  two  such  empires 
lie  close  to  each  other  the  attractive  power 
which  draws  them  together— as  two  iron- 
clads are  drawn  to  one  another  when  too 
close — seems  impossible  to  resist.  The  sec- 
ond conclusion  is  of  a  more  concrete  nature. 
It  is  that  Russia  will  absorb  bits  of  China 
whenever  the  development  of  her  national 
life  necessitates  it.  Wliat  the  Russians  did 
to  the  Chinese  on  the  Pamirs  they  have 
also  done  to  them  in  that  exactly  opposite 
extremity  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  which  I 
had  visited  the  year  previous  to  my  first 
setting  eyes  on  the  Roof  of  the  World. 

As  the  Russians  elbowed  the  Chinese  out 
of  Pamir  on  the  west  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, so  have  they  also  turned  them  out  ot 
Port  Arthur  on  the  east,  in  each  case  with 
a  precisely  similar  effect  upon  British  policy. 
On  the  west,  when  the  Russians  occupied 
the  Pamirs  over  which  the  Chinese  exercised 
a  shadowy  suzerainty,  the  British  were  com- 
pelled to  occupy  Hunza,  over  which  the  Chi- 
nese also  claimed  a  similar  suzerainty.    In 


the  east,  when  lh<.'  Russians  occupied  the 
iia\al  station  of  Port  Arthur,  the  British 
occupied  the  corresponding  naval  station  of 
Wei-hai-wei. 

Will  this  process  of  move  and  counter- 
move  still  continue?  We  cannot  help  think- 
ing it  must.  The  Russians,  like  many  other 
European  pow(u-s,  and  like  the  United 
States,  are  undergoing  a  process  of  indus- 
trial development.  Factories  are  springing 
up  all  over  Russia  with  unparalleled  rapil- 
ity,  and  the  manufacturers  require  a  market 
for  the  sale  of  their  goods  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  raw  materials.  Where  else  can 
such  a  market  as  China  be  found?  China 
must,  in  the  Russian  view,  be  opened  up  at 
all  costs  to  the  trade  of  her  manufacturers. 
But  the  Russians  well  know  that  if  they 
have  to  trade  with  the  Chinese  on  equal 
terms  with  other  nations  they  will  have  but 
little  chance  of  making  their  way.  They 
will  be  unable  to  make  their  way  against  the 
competition  of  British,  American,  German 
and  French  traders.  It  is  to  the  Russians 
all  important,  therefore,  to  rail  off  those  parts 
of  China  immediately  bordering  Russian  ter- 
ritory as  special  preserves  for  her  traders, 
and  for  the  exertion  of  her  influence.  This 
in  its  turn  compels  the  British  to  strengthen 
their  influence  over  other  parts  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  exclusion  or  curtail- 
ment of  British  trade  with  them.  The  result 
is  that,  while  Russian  influence  spreads  down- 
ward from  the  north,  British  influence 
spreads  upward  from  the  south. 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States  tlie 
important  point  to  watch  is  that  as  much  of 
China  as  possible  comes  under  British,  and 
as  little  as  possible  under  Russian,  influence. 
For  whatever  comes  under  British  influence 
is  as  open  to  American  trade  as  are  India, 
the  Straits  Settlements  and  Hong  Kong.  And 
even  if  what  comes  under  Russian  influence 
is  kept  more  open  than  is  Turkestan  and 
other  parts  of  Russian  Asia,  yet  there  will 
also  in  those  parts  be  for  Americans  and 
British  a  strange  speech  and  strange  meth- 
ods of  control. 

Let,  then,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
see  that  their  interests  lie  with  the  Britisli 
in  their  great  world-rivalry  with  the  Rus- 
sians, and  let  them  further  recognize  that 
this  great  rivalry  tends  in  the  main  to  goo<l. 
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Whether    under    Russian    or    British     rule.  'i'liis    is    tlie    h'sson    I    would    fain  draw 

where  before  was  strife  and  bloodshed,   is  from  the  far-off  events  on  the  Roof  of  the 

now  peace  and  security;  where  before  was  World.*^ 

Ietharg3%  is  now  enterprise  and  spirit.  Kajputana,  India. 


The  French  Empire  in  Asia. 

By  M.   Paul  Guieysse, 

Deputy  and  Ex-Ministek  of  Colonies. 


The  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury mark  the  commencement  of  continuous 
relations  between  France  and  the  empiress 
of  Asia.  The  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  had 
already  reached  China,  Japan  and  the  large 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  During  the  reigns  of 
Henry  IV  in  France  and  of  Queen  Elizabetli 
in  England,  the  two  East  India  companies 
were  founded,  whose  interesting  history  de- 
veloped with  that  of  the  two  countries.  Af- 
ter great  changes  French  power  in  the  In- 
dies was  almost  totally  destroyed,  for  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  mention  the  few  small 
settlements  which  w-ere  retained  by  the 
treaties  of  1815,  the  only  proofs  of  France's 
former  greatness  in  that  rich  realm,  but 
which  still  help  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
such  great  men  as  Dupleix  and  La  Bour- 
donnais. 

Driven  from  India  proper,  France,  profit- 
ing by  fortunate  circumstances,  made  for 
herself  in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  a  new 
empire  which  was  to  have  a  brilliant  future. 
Her  relations  with  these  countries  are  of 
long  standing.  During  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV  a  Siamese  embassy  came  to  Versailles, 
asking  for  assistance,  and  offering  to  place 
tlie  kingdom  of  Siam  under  the  suzerainty 
of  France,  a  project  which  could  not  then  be 
realized  owing  to  the  European  wars.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  last  century  a  French 
missionary,  Pigneau  de  Behaine,  Bishop  of 
Adran,  rendered  Gia-Long,  Emperor  of 
Anam,  services  so  important  that  the  Empe- 
ror sent  him  in  1787  on  an  embassy  to  Louis 
XVI.  Gia-Long,  a  mere  chief  of  the  province 
of  Hue,  was  about  to  succumb  in  a  struggle 
with  the  chief  of  the  L6  dynasty  of  Tonkin 
w^hen  the  help  of  Siam  insured  his  suprem- 
acy.   The  supremacy  was  established  defi- 


nitely by  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  which  he  concluded  with  France, 
she  supplying  him  with  ships,  troops,  ammu- 
nition and  civil  engineers  in  exchange  for 
the  concession  of  the  Bay  of  Turan  and  com- 
mercial advantages;  religious  liberty  was 
also  assured. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  permanent 
French  relations  with  Anam.  The  French 
fortified  Hue,  Saigon,  Mitho,  the  cities  of 
Tonkin,  on  the  Vauban  system.  Several 
Frenchmen  who  settled  in  the  country  were 
loaded  with  honors  by  Gia-Long  and  helped 
Anam  to  assert  her  superiority  over  adjacent 
regions. 

Gia-Long's  position  had  been  a  very  crit- 
ical one  before  the  arrival  of  the  French; 
and  in  order  to  understand  the  events  of  that 
time  as  well  as  those  of  the  present,  we 
must  touch  briefly  upon  the  general  situa 
tion  in  Indo-China.  Its  very  name  admi- 
rably explains  the  role  of  the  two  principal 
races  which  share  the  peninsula  between 
them,  at  least  so  far  as  French  interests  are 
concerned.  In  the  west  are  the  Siamese  in 
the  valley  of  the  Meinam,  with  their  capital, 
Bangkok,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They 
are  directly  connected  with  the  pre- Aryan 
population  of  India,  whose  civilizing  influ- 
ences they  have  alw^ays  felt.  In  the  east  are 
the  Auamites  of  the  yellow  race;  their 
country  between  the  coast  belt  and  the  ocean 
is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  averaging  over  90 
miles  in  width,  separated  on  the  north  by 
the  rich  country  of  Tonkin  from  China, 
which  has  strongly  affected  its  manners  and 
customs. 

Between  Siam  and  Anam  extends  the  im- 
mense valley  of  the  River  Mekong,  which 
takes  its  rise  in  the  high  table  lands  of  China 
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and  flows  first  through  a  poor  country  inhab- 
ited by  peoples  almost  savage,  yet  o£  rathoi* 
mild  manners,  for  the  most  part  fetish- wor- 
shipers, but  to  a  considerable  extent  won 
over  to  Buddliism,  the  universal  religion  of 
Indo-China.  Then  the  Meliong  flows  through 
the  regions  of  T^aos,  which  become  richer 
and  more  civilized  as  you  advance  soutli- 
ward.  On  its  left  banli  is  Anam,  access 
from  which  is  obtained  by  diflicult  roads 
througli  mountain  passes.  On  its  right 
banlv  is  Siam,  wliose  government  constantly 
attempts  to  encroach  upon  the  valley,  despite 
the  treaties  with  France.  Next  cofnes  the 
rich  kingdom  of  Cambodia,  now  under  the 
protectorate  and  administrative  control  of 
France,  witli  its  splendid  monuments,  espe- 
cially those  of  Angkor,  whicli  attest  its  an- 
cient civilization  and  splendor.  This  coun- 
try was  always  coveted  by  Anam  and  Siam, 
and  its  beautiful  provinces  were  for  a  long 
time  claimed  l)y  both.  Lastly  comes  Cochiu- 
China,  a  vast  marshy  plain  formed  by  the 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  Mekong.  This  prov- 
ince is  inhabited  by  difl:'erent  races  of  va- 
rious origin;  in  part  by  the  Chinese,  who 
immigrated  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Ming 
djmasty,  and  also  by  the  Auamites,  who  were 
sent,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  from  their  owji 
country  and  were  placed  in  possession  of 
land  for  cultivation.  It  is  now  a  French  pos- 
session, and  Saigon  is  the  capital  of  Indo- 
Chinese  France,  composed  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cambodia;  the  empire  of  Anam,  a  protecto- 
rate; Cochiu-China,  a  French  possession,  and 
Tonkin,  which,  while  termed  a  protectorate, 
in  reality  is  subject  to  direct  French  admin- 
istration. 

Tonkin,  which  already  has  become  one  of 
the  finest  jewels  of  the  new  French  empire, 
had  been  virtually  independent  until  Gi.i- 
Long,  accepting  its  suzerainty  from  China, 
was  able  to  unite  it  with  Anam  and 
Cochin-China,  and  l)y  establishing  his  pro- 
tectorate over  Cambodia,  to  bring  together 
thus  once  more  after  a  century  these  coun- 
tries with  their  930  miles  of  coast  line,  un- 
der one  and  the  same  authority,  that  of  France. 
At  the  death  of  this  great  monarch  rebellions 
filled  the  country  with  bloodshed;  the  inhab- 
itants of  Tonkin  rallied  round  descendants 
of  their  former  L6  dynasty,  and  Cambodia 
recovered  its  independence.    The  sou  of  Gia- 


Long,  aroused  to  defiance  by  the  progress  of 
the  English  in  India,  expelled  the  foreigners, 
his  father's  friends,  and  persecuted  mission- 
aries and  native  Christians.  The  result  was 
that  in  1847  Turan  was  bombarded  by  Ad 
miral  lligault  de  Genouilly.  After  that 
events  followed  each  other  rapidly.  France 
sent  a  new  expedition  against  Turan,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  treaty  of  Hue  in  1858,  fol- 
lowing the  taking  of  Saigon,  Anam  gave  up 
the  three  provinces  of  Lower  Cochin-China. 
Revolts  stirred  up  by  the  courts  of  Hue 
against  France  and  the  King  of  Cambodia, 
who  had  accepted  the  French  protectorate  in 
1859,  led  to  the  occupation  of  Cochin-China, 
which,  after  an  insurrection  in  1868,  was  in 
eluded  entirely  within  the  French  limits. 
The  native  population  is  divided  into  four 
provinces,  comprising  seventy-one  districts, 
having  an  administration  partly  French  and 
partly  native.  Anamite  law,  modified  by 
special  decrees,  governs  the  local  population. 
Saigon  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  appeal  for 
cases  coming  from  French  and  native  courts. 
Cochin-China  even  has  a  representation  in 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Cambodia,  with  its  King,  Naradon,  has 
never  given  any  trouble;  its  occupation  was 
made  peaceably  and  without  troops.  There 
is  a  French  Resident  in  each  province,  who 
simply  superintends  the  native  administra- 
tion. Unfortunatelj^  matters  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  Tonkin. 

In  1872  a  French  merchant,  Jean  Dupuis, 
helped  to  put  an  end  to  the  insurrections  that 
ravaged  the  western  provinces  of  China, 
by  supplying  the  mandarins  with  arms  and 
ammunition.  He  thus  enabled  them  to  enter 
Yunnan  by  way  of  the  Red  River,  the  prin- 
cipal river  of  Tonkin,  which,  with  its  two 
tributaries,  the  Black  River  and  the  Clear 
River,  flows  through  Upper  Tonkin  before 
forming  its  very  rich,  fertile  and  densely 
populated  delta.  This  would  have  opened 
Tonkin  to  France  peaceably  and  with 
China's  consent,  and  such  a  solution  would 
have  been  the  best  possible.  On  complaints 
of  the  Court  of  Hue,  the  Governor  of  Cochin- 
China  sent  to  Tonkin  175  men  under  the 
naval  officer,  Louis  Garnier,  well  known  for 
his  famous  exploration  of  the  Mekong  with 
Doudard  de  la  Gr6e,  who,  unfortunately, 
died  at  the  very  moment  of  success.    Gar- 
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nier*s  instructions  wet'e  not  definite,  but  ho 
was  rapidly  won  over  to  the  ideas  of  Du- 
puis.  Need  we  recall  here  that  heroic  period 
when  ofiicers,  civil  engineers,  at  the  head  of 
ten  or  fifteen  men,  toolc  forts  and  fortified 
posts  defended  by  regular  troops?  Garnier, 
with  the  tacit  co-operation  of  the  people, 
took  possession  of  Tonkin  in  a  niarvelously 
short  time  and  had  already  perfected  11 
strong  organization  for  the  occupation  of 
the  country  when  he  was  killed  in  an  ambus- 
cade. The  French  Government,  which  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  events  of  1870, 
lacked  energy  and  made  the  great  mistake 
of  negotiating  with  Tu-Duc,  Emperor  of 
Anam.  instead  of  compelling  him  to  yield  <o 
their  will,  which  would  have  been  easy,  and 
concluded  a  deplorable  treaty  that  gave  over 
the  inhabitants  of  Tonkin,  ready  to  submit 
to  France,  to  the  fury  of  Anamite  mandarins 
and  Chinese  pirate  bands  called  in  by  them. 
After  a  short  and  successful  campaign  Pres- 
identRiviere  met  with  the  same  tragic  fate  as 
Garnier.  Then  began  the  struggle  with  China, 
which  was  sending  against  Tonkin  its  rebel 
bands,  the  famous  "  Black  Flags,"  supported 
by  Chinese  troops.  A  regular  expedition 
was  started  whose  fate  was  too  often  endan- 
gered even  in  France  by  political  considera- 
tions. This  war,  which  a  firm  stand  might 
have  avoided,  cost  France  heavily  in  money 
and  especially  in  brave  men,  among  them 
Admiral  Courbet,  the  hero  of  Fuchau.  The 
treaty  with  China,  concluded  at  Tientsin  ia 
1885,  and  of  Hue  with  Anam,  put  a  stop  to 
the  fictitious  claims  of  China  to  that  coun- 
try and  the  imperial  seal  was  destroyed  and 
replaced  by  a  seal  sent  from  France.  At  the 
death  of  Tu-Duc  a  few  attempts  at  rebellion 
ended  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  regents  and 
the  exile  to  Algiers  of  the  other.  The  pres- 
ent Emperor  is  merely  an  agent  in  our  hands 
under  the  direction  of  the  Resident  of  Hue. 

However,  long  after  the  treaties  and  con- 
quest. Tonkin  was  still  the  prey  of  strongly 
organized  bands  of  pirates  secretly  encour- 
aged by  the  Court  of  Hue.  It  is  only  very 
recently  that  safety  has  been  positively  se- 
cured. There  may  still  be  occasional  dis- 
turbances, but  without  any  real  significance. 
The  boundary  question  with  China  is  set- 
tled; the  Chinese  mandarins,  moreover,  very 
loyally  gave  their  co-operation  in  the  later 


expeditions  against  the  pirates,  which  were 
less  political  than  commercial  in  their  pur- 
pose. The  work  on  roads  and  railroads,  ac- 
tively pushed  by  the  lamented  Governor 
Trousseau  and  his  young  and  zealous  suc- 
cessor Doumor,  will  give  to  this  beautiful 
country  peace  and  confidence,  while  prosper- 
ity will  increase  with  the  development  of 
its  mineral  and  agricultural  resources.  It  is 
tlie  agricultural  products  which  are  of  chief 
value  in  the  Indo-Chinese  regions.  The 
deltas  of  Tonkin  and  Cochin-China  produce 
considerable  quantities  of  rice;  the  forests 
of  Upper  Tonkin  and  Cambodia  can  supply 
enormous  quantities  of  precious  woods, 
while  cotton,  pepper,  cinnamon,  coffee,  which 
they  are  beginning  to  plant,  tea,  even  cocoa, 
will  be  important  products  of  export.  The 
results  of  pacification  have  been  quickly  felt. 
The  commerce  of  Cochin-China  and  Cambo- 
dia alone  rose  from  100,000,000  francs  in 
1888  to  147,000,000  in  1897,  and  for  the  entire 
country  it  was  205,000,000  in  1897,  of  which 
88,000,000  were  imports  and  117,000,000  ex- 
ports. The  year  1898,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  first  half  of  the  j'ear,  will  show 
still  greater  results.  The  Government  of 
Indo-China  has  created  a  colonial  office  m 
Paris  that  will  assist  greatly  in  developing 
French  trade.  These  results,  already  satis- 
factory, are  nothing  compared  to  what  they 
ought  to  be  and  will  be  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. They  have  cost  and  still  cost  the  home 
country  too  much,  as  it  pays  out  yearly  more 
than  20,000,000  francs  for  military  expenses, 
the  Indo-Chinese  administration  union  bear- 
ing all  the  costs  of  local  government.  Little 
by  little  European  troops  can  be  replaced 
to  a  considerable  degree  by  native  militia. 
There  should  be  necessary  only  a  general 
police  supervision  in  those  regions,  as  the 
Anamites,  judiciously  organized  and  drilled, 
do  excellent  service. 

But  the  situation  in  French  Indo-China 
should  be  considered  in  its  relations  with 
Siara  and  China. 

In  consequence  of  Siam's  excessive  en- 
croachments on  the  provinces  of  Cambodia, 
a  French  squadron  brilliantly  forced  the  en- 
trance of  the  Meinam  in  1893  and  threatene*! 
to  bombard  Bangkok.  A  treaty  made  with 
the  King  of  Siam  after  these  events,  togeth<^r 
with  a  treaty  signed  with  England  in  180*1, 
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sorvos  as  basis  for  the  present  French  rela- 
tions with  Slam.  The  wliole  basin  of  th3 
iMeinani  is  neutralized  for  France  and  Eng- 
land, who  pledge  themselves  not  to  aend 
armed  forces  there  nor  to  claim  any  special 
advantages  for  either.  Where  Burma  and 
Tonkin  join,  the  Mekong  marks  the  frontier 
between  the  French  and  the  English  posses- 
sions. In  Siamese  territory  a  zone  about  15 
miles  wide  is  neutralized  on  the  right  band 
of  the  Mekong  into  which  the  Siamese  pledge 
themselves  not  to  send  armed  troops.  The 
vast  zone  between  the  Mekong  and  tlie  basin 
of  the  Meinam  is  subject  to  the  influence  of 
France,  which  keeps  agents  in  the  principal 
centers,  Battambang,  Korat  and  Ubon;  a.c 
Chantabon,  how^ever,  tnere  is  a  French  gar- 
rison. It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Siamese 
constantly  endeavor  to  shirk  their  responsi- 
bilities, and  that  there  are  decfded  aggres- 
sions, some  of  them  of  really  grave  charac- 
ter; but  the  Siamese  also  know  from  the 
lessons  France  lias  taught  them  that  tliey 
cannot  carry  matters  too  far.  France,  per- 
haps, pays  too  little  attention  to  these  inter- 
ferences, and  to  Asiatic  minds  tliis  may  seem 
a  weakness.  However,  relations  appear  to 
impi'ove.  A  Siamese  minister  has  recently 
come  to  Saigon  to  welcome  Governor-Gen- 
eral Doumer  and  to  express  to  him  his  sov- 
ereign's eager  desire  to  keep  up  friendly  rela- 
tions with  France.  Very  important  negotia- 
tions are  taking  place  in  Paris  to  make  regu- 
lations for  the  provinces  under  our  influence 
and  the  organization  of  Laos  with  the  king- 
doms of  Luan-Prabang  in  the  north  and  of 
Bassalc  in  the  south,  has  been  completed  by 
installing  a  chief  Resident  at  Savannaket, 
due  west  from  Hue  in  the  midst  of  the  navi- 
gable portion  of  the  Mekong,  which  is  435 
miles  in  length.  The  v\'hole  survey  of  the 
river  made  by  Ensigns  Simon  and  Mazereau 
shows  the  possibility  of  its  navigation  to 
within  15  miles  of  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier. This  means  the  opening  of  China  by 
a  river  which  France  holds  from  the  fron- 
tier to  the  sea,  and  upon  which  there  is  al- 
ready a  regular  river  service  over  a  course 
of  constantly  increasing  length.  The  French 
must  make  haste  to  a\ail  themselves  of 
these  advantages,  for  the  English  do  all  they 


can  to  forestall  them  in  Yunnan  with  their 
Mandalay  Railroad.  While  making  use  of 
tliis  open  road  of  the  Mekong,  it  is,  however, 
chiefly  from  the  side  of  Tonkin  that  access 
to  China  may  be  easiest  and  most  profitable 
for  France.  It  is  really  the  Red  River  route 
discovered  and  inaugurated  by  Jean  Dupuis 
that  is  the  direct  road  into  Yunnan.  It  will 
be  duplicated  by  a  railroad,  the  construction 
of  which  is  to  begin  at  once.  An  expedition 
of  engineers  has  surveyed  it  from  Lao-Kai, 
in  Tonkin,  the  head  of  navigation  in  the 
Red  River,  to  Mongtse,  then  to  Y'unnan,  cap- 
ital of  the  province,  where  Governor-Gen- 
eral Doumer  is  at  present  to  make  final  ar- 
rangements with  the  Court  at  Pekin.  The 
surveys  made  during  the  last  two  years  also 
included  several  extensions  of  the  line,  now 
in  operation  as  far  as  Lang  Son.  Since 
189G  a  French  company  has  had  the  grant 
of  a  railroad  to  the  Si-Kiang  at  Nan-ning 
and  extending  toward  Pe-tse.  These  prov- 
inces, Y^unnan,  Kwang-si  and  Kwaug-tung, 
are  among  the  richest  of  China.  As  border- 
lands of  Tonkin  they  are  comprised  in  the 
French  sphere  of  action  and  commercial  ac- 
tivity, and  China  has  pledged  herself  not 
to  part  with  any  of  their  territory  to  other 
nations.  The  concession  of  the  Bay  of 
Kwang-Chau,  almost  opposite  the  island  of 
Hainan,  recently  made  to  France,  seems 
about  to  mark  the  actual  limits  of  her  direct 
and  immediate  action  in  these  regions. 

But  who  can  foresee  what  a  very  near  fu- 
ture may  have  in  store?  No  doubt  all  Eu- 
ropean nations,  as  well  as  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  await  the  breaking  up  of  the 
great  Chinese  Empire,  watching  sharply  for 
the  least  advantage  that  any  of  them  mav 
wrest  from  the  weak  Court  at  Pekin.  In 
proof  of  this  we  only  mention  the  recent 
European  concessions  at  Shanghai.  Their 
rivalries  alone  preserve  the  integrity  of  these 
provinces,  only  temporarily  held  together  by 
very  loose  ties.  If  the  great  Chinese  Colos- 
sus should  fall  France  would  maintain  with 
dignity,  but  also  without  provocation,  arro- 
gance or  weakness,  the  place  that  her  his- 
torical role  and  her  immediate  interests  as- 
sign her. 

Paris,  France. 


Russia's  Extension  in  Asia,   Its   History  and 

Purpose. 

By  Vladimir    Holmstrem, 

Political  Leadek-wkitek  for  the  "  St.  Petersburg  Vibdomosti." 


[In   the  following  article   Mr.    Holmstrem   has 
on  the  subject  of  which  he  treats. — Prince  Ukht 
Viedomosti."] 

Prince  Ukhtomsky,  iu  his  book  on  the 
present  Czar's  journey  to  the  East,  describes 
with  his  usual  power  and  grip  of  significaat 
detail,  how,  on  nearing  a  Cossack  settlement 
on  the  great  Amur  River,  above  the  town  of 
Blagoveshtchensk,  the  Imperial  party  in 
their  steamer  passed  a  high  rock  with  a  huge 
iron-bound  wooden  cross  on  it,  painted  white 
and  bearing  the  inscription:  "■  Poioer  lies  not 
in  strength,  hut  in  love.''* 

This  cross,  erected  long  ago  by  some  per- 
son unknown,  and  since  repaired  by  some  lo- 
cal officials  in  the  far  Amur  territory,  stands 
on  the  very  boundary  between  Russia  and 
China  (the  Amur  district  is  coterminous 
with  the  latter  State,  the  boundary  line  fol- 
lowing the  river),  and  overlooks  the  country 
toward  the  Celestial  Empire  for  a  distance 
of  27  versts,  or  18  English  miles.  The  words 
inscribed  upon  the  cross  were  placed  there 
when  it  was  last  repaired,  and  are  attributed 
to  the  present  Governor-General  of  the  terri- 
tory. Baron  von  Korfif. 

This  sentence  and  the  quotation  frojn 
l*rince  Ukhtomsky  ai"e  characteristic  as  in- 
dicating the  spirit  of  Russian  conquest  in 
Asia;  they  give  the  key  to  tlie  enigma  of  Rus- 
sia's wonderful  progress  across  the  Asiatic 
Continent. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
imselfish  Christian  love  was  the  sole  motive 
power  that  actuated  the  Russians  in  Asia, 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  Russian  con- 
quest was  rendered  easy  by  the  feeling  of 
solidarity  which  always  existed  in  a  latent 
state  between  the  natives  and  their  con- 
querors, and  often  animated  the  latter  with 
a  half-conscious  inclination  in  favor  of  the 
conquered.  There  were  three  forces  operat- 
ing on  the  Russian  side  in  Asia:  (1)  the  Cos- 
sacks from  the  rivers  Don  and  Ural  (in  Euro- 
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pean  Russia),  who  have  a  considerable  ad- 
mixture of  Tartar  and  Kalmuck  blood  in 
their  veins,  as  have  the  Russians  generally; 
(2)  the  Russian  peasant  settlers,  and  (3)  the 
dissenters  from  the  orthodox  Church  (the 
"  raskolriki  ")— none  of  whom  represent  a 
conquering  force  in  the  military  sense  of  the 
word,  but  rather  a  civilizing  force,  with  an 
enormous  power  of  assimilation,  there  being 
no  great  gulf  between  the  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion represented  by  the  Russian  agricultur- 
ist and  the  nomad  cattle-breeding  native. 
Action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was 
always  tardy  and  casual,  the  Czars  in  Mos- 
cow and  St.  Petersburg  sanctioniug  against 
their  will  the  conquests  made  by  their  hardy 
subjects,  whose  exploits  were  often  re- 
warded with  disfavor.  Nor  is  it  to  be  sup 
posed  that  the  exile  system  has  been  work- 
ing all  this  time  with  any  marked  success; 
voluntary  exiles  have  greatly  outnumbered 
the  involuntary  ones  in  the  history  of  Sibe- 
ria's consolidation  into  a  Russian  depend- 
ency, and  the  colonization  of  Russian  Cen- 
tral Asia  has  gone  on  without  any  aid  froui 
the  exile  system. 

American  readers  are  eager  to  know  what 
is  the  history  of  the  extension  of  Russia's 
dominion  in  Asia,  They  imagine  this  his- 
tory as  rich  in  picturesque  details  and  glo- 
rious battles  as  the  progress  of  Napoleon 
through  Europe.  My  readers  will  be  disap- 
pointed to  learn  that  the  work  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  Asia  has  been  a  long  record  of  toil 
and  voluntary  privation,  rich  in  self-sacrilic»3, 
rarely  acknowledged  and  never  recompensed. 
With  some  exceptions,  the  very  names  of 
these  patriotic  toilers  in  Asia  say  nothing  to 
the  average  Russian,  and  are  not  held  up  to 
public  admiration  in  schools  and  school 
books.    Russian  patriotism,  as  found  in  tlio 
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masses,  is  an  intense  inward  glow,  rarely  as- 
suming any  outward  aspect  and  only  encour- 
aging to  self-sacrifice  and  labor;  it  is  tlie  re- 
serve force  of  a  people  thoroughly  Christian 
in  its  peaceful  disposition,  whom  yet  it  is  not 
well  for  its  enemy  to  rouse  from  its  lethargy'. 
The  growth  of  Russian  dominion  in  Asia 
has  been  parallel  with  that  of  Russia  herself 
as  a  State.  Asia  was  awakened  and  brought 
to  life  together  with  our  own  awakening. 
This  alone  Illustrates  the  truth  of  the  saying 
that  Russia  is  essentially  an  Asiatic  country; 
her  destiny  is  closely  connected  with  that  of 
Asia,  and  therein  lies  the  main  source  of  our 
predominance  in  that  continent.  From 
time  immemorial  Russia  has  lived  a  common 
life  with  the  nations  and  races  that  people 
the  neighboring  continent  which  along  its 
western  frontier  joins  on  everywhere  to  the 
great  Slavonic  Empire,  with  no  natural  bound- 
ary between  them  worth  speaking  of.  The 
Ural  INIountains  are  of  no  importance  as  a 
natural  barrier  against  an  invasion,  while 
south  of  them  lies  the  great  plain  between 
the  hill  country  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
great  road  usually  followed  by  the  races  that 
invaded  Europe  during  the  first  thousand 
years  of  our  era.  All  the  countless  evolu- 
tions, formatioPo  and  destructions  of  the 
Asiatic  khanates,  kingdoms  and  empires 
have  always  had  a  contre-covp  in  Russia, 
have  called  forth  corresponding  movements 
in  that  great  neighboring  State,  which  was 
also  in  process  of  formation.  Not  only  did 
the  mighty  empires  of  the  Turks,  Tungus, 
Mongols,  Chinese  and  Tartars  exercise  an  in- 
fluence on  Russia,  often  in  the  days  of  their 
prosperity  sending  forth  hordes  of  barbarians 
to  the  plains  of  Russia,  not  only  did  they  ex- 
ercise direct  pressure  on  the  Slav  population 
of  the  east  of  Europe,-  but  also  the  internal 
strife  in  Asia  and  the  quarrels  of  her  vai-ious 
races  made  themselves  indirectly  felt  in 
Russia.  Tenders  of  friendship  w^ere  often 
made  to  the  Czars  of  Moscow  by  the  weaker 
party;  Asiatic  rulers  often  put  themselves 
under  Russian  protection  and  so  indirectly 
invited  the  Slav  Empire  to  take  part  in  their 
strife,  made  Russia's  name  popular  and  her 
influence  powerful  in  Asia.  These  facts  of 
close  intercourse  betw^een  the  Slavs  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Asiatic  races  on  the  other 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  under- 


stand the  nature  of  that  firm  grdsp  in  whicb 
Russia  holds  the  various  populations  on  the 
Asiatic  Contincmt.  '' RusHia  is  at  home  in 
Asia  "  is  Prince  Uklitomsky's  famous  utter- 
ance, and  it  is  this  conviction,  based  on  his- 
torical and  ethnographical  data,  tliat  forms 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Prince's  conception 
of  Russia's  Asiatic  policy. 

THE   NOVGORODERS. 

If  we  turn  to  the  history  of  Russia's  forma- 
tion as  a  State,  when  accurate  historic  dates 
are  first  to  be  found,  we  meet  from  the  very 
outset  with  such  facts  as  the  frequent  expe- 
ditions to  the  East,  by  road  and  river,  of  the 
young  adventurers  or  pioneers  of  Russia's 
great  northern  republic,  Novgorod,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  same  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  the  Asiatic  Continent  let 
loose  on  Europe  its  Mongolian  hordes  under 
the  famous  Batiy,  who  conquered  the  Rus- 
sian cities  of  Ryazan,  Moscow  and  Kieff, 
marched  as  far  as  Pesth  and  fought  success- 
fully against  the  Poles  and  the  Germans. 
History  teaches  us,  therefore,  that  from  the 
beginning  there  were  two  currents  setting 
between  Russia  and  Asia;  one  flowed  from 
the  centers  of  Russian  culture  and  spread,  as 
civilization  does,  along  the  river  system  of 
Asia;  the  other,  flowing  from  the  depths  of 
Asia,  was  a  disorderly  invasion  en  masse,  and 
brought  about  the  lowering  of  culture. 

The  little  detachments  of  brave  Novgorod- 
ers  followed  the  course  of  the  rivers  Volga, 
Kama  and,  beyond  the  Ural  Mountains,  of 
the  Tura,  Irtysh  and  Obi.  Their  object  was 
the  establishment  of  commercial  relations, 
altho,  as  the  English  do  in  our  day,  the 
Russians  of  the  twelfth  century  did  not  neg- 
lect any  opportunity  of  robbing  and  plunder- 
ing the  population  they  encountered  on  their 
way.  But  friendly  relations  were  more  to 
the  liking  of  the  Novgoroders,  who  were  al- 
ways in  close  touch  with  the  great  Hanseatic 
towns  and  the  merchants  of  Hansa.  They 
founded  factories  and  engaged  in  a  brisk  ex- 
change and  barter  with  the  natives  of 
Ugrian,  B'innic  and  Ugro-Mongolian  stock. 
The  rise  of  the  Mongols  under  Genghiz-Khan 
and  his  follow^ers  put  a  check  on  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Novgoroders,  who  were  them 
selves  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  the  conquer- 
ors.   But  after  the  crisis  of  the  Mongol  inva- 
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sion  was  over  commercial  relations  between 
the  Russians  and  the  natives  of  Siberia  woi'o 
resumed  as  before. 

IVAN  THE  TERRIBLE. 

In  the  meantime  the  conquering  impulses 
of  the  Asiatic  races  had  exhausted  them- 
seh'es,  the  Scythians,  the  Huns,  the  Avars, 
the  Bulgarians,  the  Magyars,  the  Kumans, 
the  ]\Iongols  and  the  Tartars  had  come  and 
gone— kingdoms  and  empires  without  any 
solid  foundation  had  been  shattered  as  soon 
as  they  arose.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand, 
under  sagacious  rulers,  under  the  influence 
of  the  West  and  of  the  orthodox  Christian 
faith,  had  been  steadily  gaining  strength,  her 
national  institutions  were  roughly  sketched 
out  for  her  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  sys- 
tem. The  work  of  laying  the  foundations 
of  empire  having  been  accomplished,  it  be 
came  necessary,  in  order  to  solidify  it  and  to 
defend  the  State  from  outward  attack,  lo 
take  procedings  against  the  unruly  hordes  on 
the  eastern  borders,  where  the  Tartar  king- 
doms were  undergoing  the  process  of  decay. 
The  great  Czar  of  Moscow,  Ivan  the  Terri- 
ble, who  nearly  150  years  before  Peter  the 
Great  had  sketched  out  for  the  Russian  re- 
former his  plan  of  action,  fought  Swedoi 
and  Poland  in  the  West  and  subdued  the  Tar- 
tar kingdoms  of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan  in 
the  East.  The  name  of  Russia  rang  through- 
out the  whole  of  Asia,  and  her  chief  princes 
and  the  Khan  of  Siberia  voluntarily  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  Russia,  sending  am- 
bassadors to  Moscow  and  paying  tribute  to  the 
Czar.  The  White  Czar  they  called  him  in  Asia, 
as  Cossack  embassies  in  turn  casually  applied 
the  name  of  "  Yellow  Czar  "  to  the  Emperor 
of  China,  and  "  Golden  Czar  "  to  the  Mon- 
golian Khan  who  in  the  sixteenth  century 
created  a  vast  empire,  north,  south,  east  and 
west  of  the  Altai  Mountains  (whence  the 
rivers  Irtysh,  Selenga  and  Yennissei  draw 
their  waters).  In  consequence  of  this  volun- 
tary submission,  Ivan  the  Terrible  added  ro 
his  numerous  titles  that  of  "Lord  of  Sibe- 
ria," and  was  addressed  in  a  letter  from 
King  Edward  VI  of  England  as  "  Com- 
mander of  all  Siberia." 

The  fact  of  voluntary  submission  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  for  it  accounts  for  the  wonder- 
ful proj^i-ess  ot  the  Cossacks  through  Sibe- 


ria in  an  exceedingly  short  time  when  the 
actual,  semi-pacific  conquest  of  Siberia  wat* 
begun.  Russia's  moral  and  spiritual  victory 
preceded  her  deeds  of  arms,  if  the  foundation 
of  Cossack  settlements  and  their  semi-ad- 
venturous, semi-def(?nsive  raids  on  the  no- 
mads may  be  called  war. 

It  is  most  characteristic  of  Russia's  half- 
unconscious  progress  through  Asia  that  at 
the  very  same  time  that  the  central  Govern- 
ment began  pajdng  special  attention  to  tho- 
strengthening  of  its  eastern  frontier  there 
took  place  the  first  inroad  into  Asia,  organ- 
ized by  private  individuals  and  merchants— 
and  the  Russian  Government  at  the  very  be- 
ginning sent  a  message  of  stern  reproof  to 
these  self-willed  men!  Such  is  the  history 
of  Russian  conquest;  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
who  was  the  leader  and  who  the  led— the 
people  or  the  Government.  It  was  a  perfect- 
ly natural  movement,  an  organic  expansion. 
In  it  the  splendid  and  audacious  feats  o? 
the  Cossack  Yermak  were  mere  incidents  in 
Russia's  progress. 

TIIE    COSSACK     YERMAK. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  principal  traders  of  Eastern  Russia,  the 
famous  Stroganoffs,  settled  in  the  town  of 
Perm  (on  the  European  side  of  the  Ural 
Mountains),  and  received  from  the  Czar,  :u 
recognition  of  their  services  in  colonizing  the 
country,  a  grant  of  the  whole  expanse  of 
land  east  of  the  Kama  (a  tributary  of  the 
Volga).  This  grant  was  something  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  company  charter,  or  of  those  grants 
of  land  west  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  Virginia  which  were  once  bestowed  by 
the  English  crown  on  English  noblemen. 
The  Stroganoffs  had  to  reckon  with  many 
foes— in  the  south  with  the  Cossacks  of  th«i 
Don,  who  subsisted  on  plunder;  in  the  east 
with  the  Tartar  kingdom  of  Siberia,  where 
the  internecine  strife  between  rival  chiefs 
was  reflected  on  the  Russian  frontier  in  tlie 
shape  of  raids  by  the  victorious  par- 
ty. The  astute  Russian  traders,  however,  de- 
vised a  most  ingenious  scheme:  they  took 
into  their  service  their  southern  enemy,  th«^. 
Cossack  *'  ataman  "  or  chief,  Yermak  Tini' 
ofeyeff,  with  his  7,000  Cossacks,  and  dis- 
patched them  against  their  Tartar  neigh- 
bors.   In  1580  Yermak  began  his  glorious  ca 
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reer,  crossing  the  Tlrnl  raiii^o  with  a  follow- 
iug  of  1,G3()  Cossacks  all  told.  In  tho  course 
of  four  years,  with  his  forces  gradually  melt- 
ing away,  the  famous  ataman  conquered  tlie 
whole  of  the  region  along  the  middle  of  the 
Irtysli  and  part  of  the  Obi,  and  presented 
Ivan  the  Terrible  ^yith  a  whole  Tartar  king- 
dom. Proceeding  along  the  Tagil  and  tho 
Tura  rivers,  in  1581  he  reached  the  Tobol, 
and,  having  defeated  the  huge  army  of  tho 
local  Tartar  khan,  took  his  principal  fortress, 
Iskar.  From  this  moment  onward  he  lives 
in  a  series  of  battles,  passing  from  river  to 
river  and  suffering  all  manner  of  privations. 
He  receives  help  from  Russia  only  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  when  some  regular  troops 
are  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Iskar.  But  Yer- 
mak  continues  his  advance  without  their  aid, 
sees  his  forces  reduced  to  the  number  of  300, 
and  at  last  is  drowned  during  a  night  attack, 
owing  to  the  sinking  of  his  boat.  The  Tar- 
tars again  make  a  victorious  dash  across  the 
country,  but  their  power  is  broken.  The  Rus- 
sian Government,  after  sternly  reprimanding 
the  Stroganoifs,  awakens  to  a  sense  of  its 
duties  and  Interests  and  begins  sending  part- 
ly regular  troops  but  principally  Cossacks  to 
its  newly  acquired  Siberian  dominions. 

EXPANSION  IN  WESTERN  SIBERIA. 

The  process  of  this  expansion  is  really 
wonderful  in  its  simplicity  and  success.  The 
Cossacks,  on  reaching  by  way  of  a  river 
some  far-off  region  amidst  nomadic  tribes, 
found  a  settlement,  build  a  log-fort  (ostrog) 
and  try  to  institute  peaceful  relations  with 
the  natives,  organizing  trade  and  even  send 
ing  embassies  in  the  name  of  the  Czar  to  va- 
rious powerful  Asiatic  rulers.  The  restless 
natives,  not  yet  accustomed  to  any  civilizing 
influence,  attack  the  Cossack  settlements 
and  oblige  the  Cossacks  to  advance  into  tlie 
interior  of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  as  the 
number  of  peasant  settlers  increases,  the  na- 
tives begin  to  realize  the  advantages  of  the 
new  order  of  tilings  and  soon  blend  with  tho 
Russian  settlers  into  the  population  of  a  ter- 
ritory under  Government  control.  In  this 
way,  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
after  some  fifty  years'  work,  Russia  finds 
hei'self  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  West- 
ern Siberia,  lying  in  the  basins  of  the  Obi, 
Tobol  and  partly  of  the  Irtysh.    The  area  of 


tlie  Czar's  Empire  has  increased  from  18,000 
to  200,000  scjuare  miles!  Yet  this  has  cost 
her  less  than  any  of  her  European  wars  of 
the  same  period. 

THE    COSSACKS. 

It  is  to  the  Cossacks,  the  military  element 
par  excellence,  as  they  are  believed  to  be  by 
Europeans,  that  the  honors  of  this  victory 
fall,  but  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
to  imagine  this  expansion  a  military  one. 
The  Cossacks  are  settlers  and  traders,  as 
well  as  warriors;  they  remind  one  very  much 
of  the  settlers  of  America,  who,  rich  in  ener- 
gy and  enterprise  and  strong  in  spirit,  colo- 
nized the  far  West,  pushing  on  through  un- 
known lands  with  axe  in  hand  and  rifle  ac 
back.  But  in  contrast  to  their  American 
brethren  the  Cossacks  were  obliged  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  their  case  to  do 
velop  a  spirit  of  statesmanship,  to  adopt  a 
regular  and  far-reaching  policy  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  bewildering  masses  of  na- 
tives with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  Not 
being  animated  by  any  desire  to  exterminate 
their  foes,  often  numbering  in  their  ranks 
persons  of  the  same  races  as  the  latter,  the 
Cossacks  had  to  practice  a  high  degree  of 
diplomacy  and  statesmanship  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  natives  to  foreign  rule.  The 
Cossacks  carried  on  their  work  of  conquest 
with  great  moderation,  resorting  to  arms 
only  in  extremity,  striving  to  avoid  shedding 
the  blood  of  their  neighbors  and  solving  dis- 
puted questions  by  means  of  friendly  inter- 
course and  embassies.  When  compelled  to 
take  up  arms,  however,  the  conquerors  acted 
with  great  energy  and  decision.  The  art  of 
peace,  as  practiced  so  successfully  by  the 
Cossacks,  says  very  much,  indeed,  for  the 
character  and  the  highly  gifted  nature  of  the 
Russians.  Verily,  Russia's  statesmen  and 
diplomatists  of  later  years  might  have 
learned  much  from  these  simple  folk!  Prince 
Ukhtomsky,  in  his  book,  "  On  the  Way  to  the 
East,"  which  may  be  called  a  handbook,  a 
vade-mecum  for  Russian  statesmen,  gener- 
ally very  ignorant  of  the  Asiatic  policy  of 
their  country,  a  guide  to  the  principles  un- 
derlying it,  is  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
dignity,  the  acuteness  and  instinct  displayed 
by  these  forefathers  of  ours,  sent  straight 
from    the    plow    to    represent    the    Russian 
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Czar  at  the  courts  of  Eastern  potentates,  and 
to  execute  plans,  which  were  never  very 
clearly  devised  and  often  only  half  under- 
stood by  the  Government  of  the  ih\y.  From 
tmie  to  time,  however,  the  central  Govern- 
ment in  Moscow  showed  signs  of  great  fore- 
siglit  and  sound  policy,  as,  for  instance,  in 
1594,  when  a  ukase  (an  imperial  order  with 
the  authority  of  law)  was  issued  for  the  pro- 
tection of  trade  in  Siberia.  The  ukase  ordered 
all  freedom  of  trade  to  be  granted  to  mer- 
chants coming  from  Bokhara  and  the  Tartar 
principalities;  free  access  to  the  towns  of 
Tobolsk  and  Tinmen  was  to  be  given  them, 
deputations  from  the  southern  tribes  were  to 
be  received  at  the  town  of  Tara  and  their 
wisJies  made  known  in  Moscow.  This,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  a  century  before 
Peter  the  Great  forced  Europe  to  acknowl- 
edge Russia. 

PEASANT   SETTLERS,   MONKS,   DISSENTERS. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  the 
Cossacks  were  left  alone  in  their  task  of  em- 
pire-building. Peasant  settlers,  traders,  ex- 
iles who  were  often  sent  to  Siberia  in  lieu 
of  another  punishment  with  the  express  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  colo- 
nizing these  far  distant  regions,  all  these 
enterprising  and  energetic  people  came  in  the 
track  of  the  Cossack  settlers  and  strength- 
ened Russia's  hold  on  the  Asiatic  population. 
Again,  the  "  Voyevoda,"  the  military  and 
civil  governor  in  charge  of  a  frontier  fortress 
and  in  command  of  the  Cossack  forces  about 
it,  had  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  his  district  as  well,  and  often 
showed  himself  a  man  of  great  ability.  If  to 
these  we  add  the  Russian  monks — not  thoso 
who  live  in  great  centers  of  population  and 
have  gained  a  reputation  for  idleness,  but 
those  noble  souls  who  have  sought  salvation 
in  toil  and  in  the  solitude  of  distant  lands, 
who  have  something  in  them  of  the  tenacity 
of  the  Indian  fakir— and  if  on  the  other  hand 
we  remember  the  dissenters  from  the  Ortho- 
dox Church— usually  sturdy  and  self-willed 
men— we  shall  have  enumerated  the  princi- 
pal forces  at  work  for  Russia's  benefit  in  the 
plains  and  mountain  ranges  of  Siberia. 

These  are  the  men  whom  Prince  Ukhtom- 
sky  compares  to  extinguished  stars,  whose 
light  still  lingers  on  the  earth! 


As  it  was  in  Siberia,  such  was  the  charac- 
ter of  Russian  expansion  in  Central  Asia. 
After  the  con(iuest  of  the  Tartar  kingdom  of 
Kazan,  in  1552,  the  supremacy  of  Russia  was 
acknowledged  by  the  numerous  tribes  of 
Bashkirs  dwelling  eastward  of  the  Volga  and 
forming  a  link  with  the  tribes  toward  the 
Aral  Sea.  Complete  submission  was  not  of- 
fered for  a  score  of  years,  but  it  was  gradu- 
ally attained  at  last. 

We  have  shown  that  Russia's  possession  of 
Western  Siberia  was  assured  to  her  in  less 
than  half  a  century.  In  the  same  wonderful 
way  Russia's  progress  across  Siberia  to  the 
very  shores  of  the  Pacific  was  accomplished 
in  little  more  than  fifty  years. 

EASTERN   SIBERIA. 

In  1604  the  Tartar  Khan  Tajai  came   to 
Tomsk  and  put  himself  under  Russian  pro- 
tection.   During     the    years    that    followed, 
partly  by  force,  partly  by  treaty,  Russia's 
supremacy  came  to  })e  acknowledged  by  the 
tribes  dwelling  between  the  Obi  and  the  Yen- 
issei.    Forts  were  built  along  the  line  con- 
necting these  two  rivers.      About  the  same 
time  Russia  entered  into  a  mutually  binding 
agreement  with  a  powerful  Mongolian  khan 
of  Southern  Siberia  to  keep  open  access  to 
China.  Soon  afterward,  in  1619,  the  Emperor 
of  China  sent  his  first  embassy  to  Russia. 
In  1638  tea  was  first  introduced  into  Europe 
(in  this  matter  Russia  was  beforehand  with 
England).      During   the   next  twenty   j-^ears 
all  the  regions  to  the  north  and  northwest  of 
Siberia,  all  its  northern  river  system  and  the 
Arctic  coast,  were  explored.     Then  began  a 
series  of  efforts  to  reach    the    Pacific    coast 
across  the  Stanovoi  range.    A  Cossack  expe- 
dition, 730  strong,  dispatched  from  Yakutsk 
(on  the  River  Lena,  130  degrees  east,  65  de- 
grees north),  by  the    local    "  Voj'-evoda "    or 
Governor,  reached  the  River  Amfir,  and  fol- 
lowing its  course,  discovered,  in    1643,  the 
Straits  of  Tartary   and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
Now  the  whole  of  Siberia  was  in  Russia's 
hands;  every  where,  on  the  principal  rivers,  up 
to  the  Arctic  Circle  and  beyond  it,  wooden 
forts,  serving  as  trading  centers,  were  built, 
trade  was  organized,  the  natives  acknowl- 
edged Russian  supremacy  and  paid  tribute 
Yet  all  this   was  accomplished,   one   might 
almost  say,  by  accident,  half  consciously. 
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THE   COAST    OF   THE   rACIEIC. 

Tlio  road  to  tlio  nioiith  of  the  Amur  across 
the  Stanovoi  and  Yablonoi  ranges  being  difli- 
cult,  an  adventurous  tra(h'r  from  Yakutsk, 
the  Cossack  ataman  Khabarow,  conceived 
the  idea  of  oiKMiin.u-  up  for  Russia  tlie  region 
about  the  Amur  and  the  Shilka  rivers,  and 
gatliering  togetlier  a  following  of  150  men 
with  two  cannons,  accomplished  in  some  two 
years  the  task  he  had  set  himself,  notwith- 
standing the  sturdy  opposition  offered  by  the 
local  Mauchus.  This  took  place  in  1654. 
The  strengthening  of  the  southern  boundary 
of  Siberia,  the  taking  of  Irkutsk,  the  build 
ing  of  Nertchinsk  and  attempts  at  establish- 
ing direct  communication  between  Central 
Siberia  and  the  Far  East  by  way  of  the 
Amur  and  the  Shilka  soon  followed. 

But  the  Manchus  did  not  consider  them- 
selves beaten.  They  had  recently  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Pekin,  having,  after 
a  glorious  progress  through  Northern  China, 
founded  the  present  dynasty  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  They  meant  to  fight  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  region  of  the  Amur,  and  sent  an 
army  against  the  Russian  adventurers,  driv- 
ing them  back  after  two-  years  (1656).  In 
1665,  however,  the  Russians  took  up  their 
task  again.  Nikifor  Tchernigoffsky,  another 
adventurer,  with  a  following  of  escaped 
criminals,  founded  a  settlement  and  built  a 
fort  on  the  upper  Amur,  whence  he  began 
periodically  sending  expeditions  down  the 
river  to  renew  the  ruined  Russian  posts  and 
to  induce  the  natives  to  pay  tribute.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  country  w^as  covered  witb 
log  forts.  The  Manchus  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  such  exploits,  so  gathered  an  army 
of  15,000  men  with  150  field  pieces  and  50 
siege  guns,  and  appeared  before  the  walls  of 
the  principal  Russian  fortress,  where  450 
men  with  three  field  guns  and  300  muskets 
made  a  stand  against  the  overwhelming 
number  of  their  foes.  Lack  of  provisions 
and  ammunition  forced  the  Russians  after 
much  fighting  to  enter  into  negotiations,  and, 
in  accordance  w^ith  their  stipulations,  to  leave 
the  place  to  the  enemy.  But  two  years  later, 
in  1686,  this  fortress,  Albazin,  is  again  occu- 
pied by  the  Russians,  sent  this  time  by  the 
"  Voyevoda  "  of  Nertchinsk  (on  the  Shilka,  a 
tributary  of  the  Amur  and  the  direct  water- 
way to  the  region  watered  by    that    river). 


'J'he  settlers  return  to  their  former  peaceful 
occupations,  they  till  the  soil  and  trade  with 
tlu;  natives.  The  Mauchus  I'csolved  to  show 
tliat  they  meant  business.  Their  troops  again 
appear  before  Albazin  ana  begin  a  regular 
siege  of  the  place,  lasting  fourteen  months(!), 
the  Russians  suffering  terrible  privations  and 
gradually  diminishing  in  numbers.  But  they 
never  thought  of  surrender.  The  little  Rus- 
sian force  would  most  certainly  have  been 
annihilated  in  course  of  time  had  it  not 
been  for  the  arrival  of  a  Government  olii- 
cial  with  500  Cossacks  in  the  neighboring  di.s 
trict  for  the  purpose  of  delimiting  the  Russo- 
Chinese  frontier.  The  negotiations  and  the 
survey  of  the  place  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  our  possessions  in  the  region  of  the 
Amur  were  at  that  time  quite  open  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Manchus  and  that  Russia's  po- 
sition here  was  very  precarious.  According- 
ly, in  1689,  after  the  appearance  of  a  Chinese 
fleet  on  the  Amiir,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  at 
Nertchinsk,  which  gave  to  China  the  whole 
of  that  Amiir  district,  which  in  the  thirty 
years  following  Khabarow's  exploits  had 
been  won  by  Russian  enterprise. 

We  have  dw^elt  so  long  on  the  history  of 
Russia's  establishment  on  the  Amur  because 
it  w^as  only  here  and  on  the  southwestern 
boundary  of  Siberia,  toward  Central  Asia. 
that  our  ancestors  encountered  any  long- 
standing opposition.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  only  in  Russia's  movement  in  these  two 
directions  that  it  is  possible  to  discern  any 
distinct  motive  and  preconceived  design.  In 
contrast  to  the  advance  across  Siberia,  which 
was  carried  out  almost  by  the  force  of  in- 
stinct and  on  the  part  of  the  central  Govern- 
ment was  a  half  unconscious,  half  unwilling 
move  in  the  tracks  of  private  adventurers 
and  settlers,  Russia's  progress  in  the  far 
east  and  in  the  southwest  of  her  Asiatic  pos- 
sessions was  directed  by  the  authorities 
themselves.  "  Free  access  to  the  ocean  "  was 
the  motive  in  the  former  case;  *'  the  strength- 
ening of  the  southwest  borders  of  the  State 
against  the  nomadic  hordes  "  and  keeping 
them  in  check  was  the  main  purpose  in  the 
latter. 

CENTRAL    ASIA. 

In  the  direction  of  Central  Asia  the  task 
imposed  upon  the  men  engaged  in  empire- 
building  was  more  arduous  and  took  some- 
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what  Diore  time;  the  work  of  subduing  the 
Russian  Kirghiz,  the  Kalmuck  and  the  Mon- 
gol tribes  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  altho  the  once  powerful 
kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  Asiatic  Conti- 
nent were  completely  broken  up,  yet  con- 
etant  strife  with  various  tribes  of  the 
steppes  continued  through  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth  and  well  on  into  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Kazaks  giving  most  trouble. 
These  Kazaks  are  of  Turkic  (not  Osmanli) 
origin  and  are  nearly  related  to  the  Cossacks 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Russian  Kirghiz 
tribes  on  the  other.  Their  official  name  hi 
''  Kirghiz-Kaissaks."  Their  power  was  final- 
ly broken  when  in  the  second  half  of  the 
present  century  the  Russians  subdued  Tur- 
kestan, conquered  the  Khanate  of  Khiva, 
took  Tashkent  and  Samarkand  and  brought 
under  their  sway  the  khanates  of  Bokhara 
and  Kokan,  thereby  rounding  off  their  pos- 
sessions in  Central  Asia,  reaching  the  region 
of  the  Pamirs  and  instituting  a  new  era  of 
fierce  and  stubborn  rivalry  with  the  English, 
who  in  the  meantime  crept  up  from  the  south 
to  the  range  of  the  Hindu-Kush. 

NICOLAS    I,    COUNT    MURAVIEFF    AND    ADMIRAL 
NEVELSKY. 

The  ultimate  goal  in  the  Far  East  was  at- 
tained thanks  to  the  far-sighted  policy  of 
Nicolas  I,  whose  statesmanlike  activity  al- 
ways bore  traces  of  the  influence  of  a  great 
national  consciousness.  He  was  seconded  in 
his  efforts  and  assisted  in  carrying  out  his 
designs,  amid  surroundings  far  from  favor- 
able to  them,  by  the  famous,  highly  gifted 
and  energetic  Governor-General  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  Count  N.  Muravieff,  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  Russian  Foreign  Minister. 
Being  appointed  to  his  post  in  the  Far  East 
in  1847,  Count  Muravieff  showed  himself  the 
man  to  fulfil  our  destiny.  In  the  face  of 
fierce  opposition  from  those  high  in  power, 
in  contradiction  to  instructions  received  by 
him,  but  aided  by  his  devoted  companion, 
Admiral  Nevelsky,  who  was  actuated  by  the 
same  intense  faith  in  Russia's  destiny,  ho 
secured  for  us  by  means  of  military  and 
scientific  expeditions  the  whole  of  the  Am(ir 
region.  Admiral  Nevelsky,  on  August  1, 
1850,  hoisting  the  Russian  flag  at  the  newly 
explored   mouth   of   the   principal   river   of 


Eastern  Siberia.  In  consequence  of  this 
splendid  achievement,  Russia,  which  for  15*3 
years  had  been  on  excellent  terms  with 
Ciiina,  acquired  by  the  Aigun  treaty  all  the 
left  bank  of  the  AmQr,  and  some  years  later, 
in  1860,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Count  Igna- 
tiefif,  the  Chinese,  then  occupied  by  war  with 
the  English  and  the  French,  concluded  a  new 
treaty  at  Pekin  by  which  the  region  of  the 
Ussuri  River  (a  tributary  of  the  AmQr)  was 
ceded  to  Russia. 

The  whole  expanse  of  land  from  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk  on  the  one  hand  and  Korea  and 
Manchuria  on  the  other,  along  with  its  coast 
line,  came  into  the  possession  of  Russia,  and 
the  hold  of  the  Empire  on  its  eastern  terri- 
tories was  secured  once  for  all.  For,  as 
Nicolas  I  said  on  hearing  that  in  1849  Ad- 
miral Nevelsky  had  planted  the  Russian  flag 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Amflr:  "  Where  once  the 
Russian  flag  has  been  hoisted  it  must  never 
be  lowered  again  !  " 

THE  GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  EXPANSION  MOVE- 
MENT. 

American  readefs  wish  to  learn  what  Asi- 
atic territory  was  added  to  the  Russian  Em- 
pire during  the  last  century.  They  hope  that 
this  information  will  enable  them  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  scope  and  character  of 
Russia's  policy  in  Asia.  This  article  will 
undoubtedly  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  to 
the  present  century  that  we  must  look  for 
the  required  explanation;  the  acquisitions 
made  during  the  last  hundred  years  have 
been  mere  finishing  touches  to  the  great 
work  nearly  finished  in  the  past.  It  is  to 
the  past,  then,  that  we  must  turn  for  an  an- 
swer. Such  is  the  opinion  of  Prince  Ukh- 
tomsky,  and  it  is  in  dealing  with  the  history 
of  tlie  past  that  the  author  of  this  article 
has  endeavored  to  present  in  its  real  light 
the  question  put  to  him:  What  was  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  Russia's  expansion  in  Asia, 
and  what  was  the  plan  adopted  for  attain- 
ing it? 

After  all  that  I  have  said  I  think  It  is  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  that  Russia's  progress 
through  Asia  has  been  nothing  else  than  the 
consolidation  by  means  of  true  civilization 
and  organized  thought,  properly  expressed 
in  institutions,  of  a  vast  empire  peopled  by 
races  of  common  origin — i.e.,  common  ideals, 
inclinations  and  creed.    This  word  "  creed  " 
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must  not  1)0  taken  in  the  sonse  of  religion, 
but  in  the  wider  ai)pli(jition  of  the  word,  as 
indicating  a  coninion  speculative  tendency. 
'Die  Russians  came  out  of  Asia.  Never  dur- 
ing tlie  thousand  years  of  their  existence 
<lid  tiiey  ceasc^  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Asiatic  Continent,  and  having 
begun,  under  the  impulse  of  Western  civili- 
zation, to  form  themselves  into  a  State,  they 
gradually  proceeded  with  their  creative 
work  from  the  Baltic  to  the  l*acitic,  from 
one  end  of  their  world-wide  empire  to  the 
oth(»r.  But  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
so  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pacific  they  have  al- 
ways felt  themselves  at  home. 

What  was  the  plan  adopted  for  this  won- 
derful progress  through  two  continents? 
There  was  no  special  plan,  or  rather  it  de- 
veloped itself  under  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances and  the  influence  of  that  best  of 
guides— instinct.  Cossacks,  traders  and  set- 
tlers spread  over  the  plains  of  Siberia  and 
the  steppes  of  Central  Asia  by  way  of  that 
river  sj'stem  which  is  Siberia's  greatest  op- 
portunity and  her  best  chance  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  wonderful  degree  of  prosper- 
ity. It  w^as  with  great  reluctance  that  the 
central  Government  followed  the  lead  of  its 
adventurous  subjects,  and  it  was  only  w^hen 
suffering  misfortune  in  the  west  and  south 
of  the  empire  that  it  was  ready  to  pay  spe- 
cial attention  to  its  eastern  borders.  Eng- 
land, by  the  w^ay,  has  done  much  to  direct 
our  steps  toward  Asia,  especially  after  the 
Crimean  campaign  and  the  Russo-Turkish 
wnr;  the  more  she  hindered  our  progress  in 
the  south  the  better  we  established  our- 
selves in  the  east. 

What,  then,  was  the  ultimate  object,  the 
purpose  of  this  expansion? 

Two  sets  of  answers,  closely  connected 
one  with  the  other,  may  be  given  to  this 
question.  If  w^e  seek  for  an  explanation  in 
the  history  of  the  present  century,  rich  in 
cases  of  direct  Government  action,  or  look 
for  corresponding  facts  in  the  past,  w^e  shall 
say  that  Russia  w^as  always  seeking  for  an 
outlet  to  the  open  sea.  This  was  the  primary 
object  of  Ivan  the  Terrible's  activity;  the 
same  idea  animated  Peter  the  Great,  who, 
according  to  tradition,  included  the  mouth 
of  the  Amur  among  the  possessions  Russia 
was  in  want  of,  and  a  year  before  his  death 


exi)ressed  a  wish  to  visit  "  Sii)eria  and  the 
lands  of  the  TungQ/  up  to  the  Great  Wall  of 
China  itself."  Catherine  the  Great  also  ac- 
knowledged the  value  for  Russia  of  the 
Amrtr  as  giving  direct  and  easy  communica- 
tion with  our  possessions  on  the  sea-coast. 
Tlie  part  played  by  Nicolas  I  with  regard  to 
this  serious  question  has  already  been  ex- 
l)l.'iined.  The  vital  need  of  free  access  to  the 
open  sea  has  brought  us  to  Port  Arthur,  but 
the  English  occupation  of  Wei-hai-wei  is  a 
wanton  offense  and  a  menace  to  Russia, 
while  Germany  in  Kiao-chau  blocks  the  way 
to  the  China  seas  and  is  a  great  hindrance 
to  our  commercial  projects  in  the  future. 
We  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  we  have  ob- 
tained all  that  we  are  entitled  to  by  our 
destiny  and  by  the  needs  of  our  Empire.  We 
think  it  would  be  better  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned if  it  were  otherwise. 

The  question  as  to  Russia's  ultimate  ob- 
ject in  the  Far  East  may  be  answered  very 
faA^orably  for  us,  if  our  policy  be  judged  by 
the  character  of  our  activity  in  Siberia  in 
the  course  of  the  last  century.  During  these 
hundred  years  we  have  devoted  ourselves  to 
developing  the  inexhaustible  natural  wealth 
of  Siberia,  but  as  yet  with  no  great  success, 
comparatively  speaking.  Without  swift  and 
well  organized  means  of  communication  em- 
bracing the  whole  of  that  vast  country  and 
wielding  it  together  we  could  only  work  at 
some  one  nook  or  corner  at  a  time,  but  were 
unable  to  breathe  life  into  the  w^hole  of  the 
land.  Nevertheless,  all  has  been  done  that 
could  be  done.  This  work  of  ours  in  Siberia 
in  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  a  record 
of  achievements  in  the  domains  of  peaceful 
culture  and  promises  well  for  our  future  pol- 
icy in  Asia.  Numerous  scientific  expeditions 
of  all  kinds,  dispatched  or  aided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, cross  Siberia  in  every  direction. 
Among  their  members  we  find  such  names 
as  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  the  astronomer 
Fuss,  such  men  of  science  as  Lessing,  Lede- 
bur,  Fedoroff,  Krusenstern,  Sarrikoff,  Tim- 
koffsky.  Baron  Wrangel,  the  Englishman 
Cottrell,  Middendorff,  Hoffman,  Ditmar, 
Muravieff  and  others,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  century  Rumoffsky,  Grishoff, 
Christian  Mayer,  Trescott,  Tchernoi,  Pallas, 
Gmelin,  Giildenstedt,  etc.  Much  attention 
was  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  internal 
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development  of  the  country,  and  measure 
after  measure  was  devised  for  this  purpose. 
Such  higlily  gifted  men  as  Speransky  gave 
their  hand  and  their  vast  experience  to  the 
task.  But  nothing  of  permanent  value 
could  be  done  without  proper  railway  com- 
munication. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  a  great  em- 
pire which  extends  from  the  Ural  Mountains 
to  the  Far  East  and  covers  an  area  of  nearly 
5,312,000  square  miles— i.e.,  about  44  times 
as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures 
are  merely  approximate.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  actual  area  of  Siberia  is  unknown, 
and  the  boundary  between  Siberia  and  China 
for  a  distance  of  many  miles  in  length  has 
still  to  be  strictly  defined.  In  the  interior 
there  are  hundreds  of  square  miles  where 
the  foot  of  man  has  never  trod.  Half  of  the 
whole  area  of  Siberia  is  covered  by  a  dense 
forest,  called  the  taiga.  It  is  the  Siberian 
jungle,  a  place  of  gloom  that  is  now  being 
pierced  bj*  the  iron  rails  of  the  new  line. 
The  population  of  Siberia,  as  given  by  the 
last  census,  is  nearly  six  millions.  This  fig- 
ure is  composed  principally  of  peasant  set- 
tlers. Next  to  them  in  number  are  the  work- 
men of  the  factories  and  other  industrial 
establishments.  Then  come  the  Cossacks, 
half-settlers,  half-guardians  of  the  frontier, 
assisted  by  the  regular  troops  in  the  towns. 
The  Cossacks  have  vast  tracts  of  land  as- 
signed especially  to  them  and  sometimes 
bringing  them  in  large  profits,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  land  of  the  Orenberg  Cos- 
sacks, south  of  the  Ural.  Part  of  the  Cos- 
sacks are  in  actual  service,  part  from  the 
reserve;  at  any  moment  a  hundred  thousand 
of  these  sturdy  fellows  are  ready  to  answer 
to  the  first  call  and  to  turn  up  at  the  gather- 
ing point  in  full  equipment  on  their  swift, 
tireless  ponies.  Tlie  Russian  Cesarewich  is 
usually  the  chief  Ataman  of  all  the  Cossack 
forces,  and  Prince  Ukhtomsky,  in  his  book 
on  the  present  Czar's  voyage  to  the  East, 
bears  witness  to  the  wonderful  enthusiasm 
which  prevailed  among  the  Siberian  and  the 
Orenberg  Cossacks  during  the  Cesarewich' s 
progress  through  their  lands.  It  was  really 
an  apotheosis  of  autocracy;  Cossacks,  set- 
tlers, merchants  and  peasants  mingled  to- 
gether in  one  immense  crowd,  carried  away 


by  a  single  thouglit,  animated  by  one  sole 
desire:  to  offer  their  homage,  to  express  the 
love  they  bore  the  son  of  the  Czar  ! 

The  population  of  Siberia  includes  many 
thousands  of  Catholics,  Protestants  and 
Jews,  and  a  greater  number  still  of  Moham- 
medans and  heathens. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  boundary 
line  between  Russia  and  China  is  not  al- 
ways strictly  defined.  The  significance  of 
this  circumstance  is  intensified  by  the  fact 
that  scores  of  natives  under  our  rule  profess 
Buddhism  and  Lamaism;  they  make  period- 
ical pilgrimages  to  Mongolia,  going  as  far  as 
Lhassa,  in  Tibet,  the  sacred  city  of  the 
lamas,  and  certainly  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves in  the  least  about  the  frontier.  Yet 
it  certainly  exists.  To  the  east  it  follows  the 
rivers  Ussuri,  Amur  and  Argfin,  leaving  the 
latter  at  110  degrees  east  longitude  and  fol- 
lowing the  fiftieth  parallel  of  latitude  until 
it  strikes  the  river  Onon  (an  affluent  of  the 
Shilka,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Amur); 
thence  it  follows  theKentei  mountain  ranges 
until  it  reaches  the  river  Selenga,  near  the 
famous  trading  center  Kiakhta  (104  degrees 
east);  then  again  a  mountain  chain,  the  Say- 
ansky  range,  forms  the  frontier,  giving  ac- 
cess through  the  mountains  to  the  river  Ye- 
nissei;  from  this  point  the  frontier  trends 
southwest,  over  the  Altai  and  Tarbogatai 
mountains  until  it  reaches  the  Hi  River  (78 
degrees  east,  44  degrees  north),  which  falls 
into  the  great  Balkash  Lake;  from  the  Hi 
River  the  boundary  runs  south  up  to  the 
Tian-Shan  Mountains,  whence  it  runs  due 
west  to  the  Pamir  plateau,  which  forms  the 
southernmost  of  Russia's  possessions.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  frontier  has  no  real 
scientific  value,  nor  has  it  ever  proved  a 
natural  barrier  in  times  of  incessant  strife 
among  the  local  tribes  and  races. 

The  Manchurian  question  absorbing  all  in- 
terest, thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  English 
to  divert  attention  from  their  movements  in 
the  valley  of  the  Yangtse-kiang,  the  Ameri- 
cans want  to  know  "  the  actual  boundaries 
of  Russia's  sphere  of  interest"  in  Northern 
China.  I  shall  have  to  disappoint  my  read- 
ers with  regard  to  this.  Nobody  in  Russia 
has  ever  attempted  defining  "  spheres  of  in- 
terest "  and  "  spheres  of  influence "  in 
China;   the   work   of   partitioning   China  is 
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loft  ontiroly  to  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  is  always  so  ready  to  uphold 
the  integrity  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  The 
Russians  have  their  business  contracts  with 
the  Chinese,  as  the  p]nglish  have  theirs,  stip- 
ulating that  the  work  of  constructing  the 
Manchurian  Railway  shall  not  be  obstructed 
out  of  mere  spite  by  any  rival  enterprise. 

Russia's  Asiatic  possessions  have  a  splen- 
did future  before  them.  The  country  is  well 
known  to  abound  in  mineral  wealth:  gold, 
silver,  platina,  etc.,  and  as  the  construction 
of  the  great  railway  is  carried  on  beds  and 
veins  of  minerals  are  constantly  being  come 
across.  Splendid  coal  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  great  quantities.  Now,  what  are 
Asiatic  Russia's  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
trade?  They  are  positively  enormous.  In 
the  old  days  of  undeveloped  communication 
and  a  primitive  state  of  industry  the  trade 
of  Siberia  with  Russia  amounted  to  some 
sixty  to  seventy  millions  annually.  What 
will  the  figures  representing  trade  be  when 
all  the  country  is  open  to  access?  I  must 
here  call  attention  to  the  wonderful  river 
system  of  Siberia.  IJntil  the  construction  of 
the  railway  the  rivers  were  the  principal 
caravan  routes  of  the  country.  The  river 
caravan  was  a  common  sight  in  Siberia. 
The  Obi  basin  is  a  colossal  waterway,  oc- 
cupying an  area  of  a  million  and  a  half 
square  miles,  while  its  length  is  hardly  under 
3,500  miles.  The  Irtysh,  the  principal  tribu- 
tary of  the  Obi,  gives  access  to  the  south- 
west boundary  of  Siberia,  toward  Central 
Asia,  while  another  affluent,  the  Ket  (58  de- 
grees north),  comes  quite  near  to  a  tributary 
of  the  Yenissei,  Siberia's  second  great  water- 
wa3^  These  two  basins  unite  the  north  and 
the  south,  as  well  as  the  east  and  the  west 
of  Western  Siberia,  from  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Another  caravan 
route,  half  by  w^ater,  half  by  land,  is  formed 
by  the  Selenga  ^108  degrees  east),  which, 
flowing  from  across  the  Chinese  frontier, 
leads  to  Lake  Baikal,  with  the  capital  of 
Eastern  Siberia— Irkutsk. ,  The  valley  of  the 
Selenga  formed  the  caravan  route  which 
from  former  days  until  the  present  time  has 
led  through  Mongolia  into  the  heart  of 
China.  On  the  Selenga  stands  Kiakhta,  the 
principal  center  of  trade  with  China.  Fur- 
ther east  we  come    across    another    great 


river,  the  Lena,  which  forms  the  caravan 
route  to  the  trading  natives  of  the  polar 
region.  '  But  by  far  the  most  important, 
economically,  of  all  the  Siberian  rivers  is 
certainly  the  Am  fir,  the  basin  of  which 
forms  a  network  of  waterways  leading  to 
the  Pacific.  This  river  brings  China  and 
Manchuria  in  close  touch  with  Russia's  pos- 
sessions in  Asia;  on  its  banks  are  many  im- 
portant towns,  where  fairs  are  held  every 
year,  and  the  population  in  this  region  is  en- 
gaged in  a  lively  trade  with  the  Chinese.  In 
Russian  Central  Asia  the  caravan  routes 
generally  follow  the  land  track  to  Tashkend, 
Samarkand  and  Kokan,  altho  the  Amu- 
Darya  is  also  available  for  transport 

Now  look  how  the  Siberian  railway,  run- 
ning across  country  from  west  to  east,  will 
unite  all  these  river  basins  in  an  endless  net- 
work of  ways  of  communication.  And  it  is 
further  intended  to  connect  the  Siberian 
railway,  by  a  branch  line  toward  Tashkend, 
with  the  Trans-Caspian  railroad,  thereby 
bringing  into  close  touch  and  uniting  in  one 
harmonious  whole  Central  Asia  with  Si- 
beria. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
great  sea  route  from  the  mouths  of  the  Obi 
and  the  Yenissei  (which  are  accessible  to 
large  trading  steamers)  across  the  Kara 
Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  may  be  greatly 
improved,  as  the  English  Captain  Wiggins's 
two  successive  voyages  have  shown. 

Americans  are  certainly  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  in  Vladivostok,  the  San  Francis- 
co of  Russia,  as  well  as  in  Irkutsk,  where  a 
Russo-American  company  has  its  headquar- 
ters, their  countrymen  are  engaged  in  a 
prosperous  and  ever-increasing  trade.  Its 
prospects  are  certainly  promising,  in  view  of 
all  that  I  have  just  explained. 

Practically  all  the  towns  of  Siberia  are 
trading  centers,  but,  after  the  two  just  men- 
tioned, this  is  especially  the  case,  in  Western 
Siberia,  with  Tobolsk,  renowned  for  its  fur 
trade,  Tyumen,  Omsk,  Tomsk,  Barnatil,  with 
a  considerable  mining  industry  and  trade  in 
its  products,  and  in  Eastern  Siberia  with 
Nertchinsk,  Troitskosavsk,  Kiakhta— that 
most  important  towm  on  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier; also  Krasnoyarsk,  with  its  numerous 
factories,  etc.  It  is  only  now  that,  thanks 
to  the  railway,  Siberia  is  coming  into  close 
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material  contact  with  European  Russia,  yet 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  she 
is  a  country  lacking  in  what  is  necessary  for 
civilized  life.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
Siberia,  in  a  broader  sense  even  than  Euro- 
pean Russia,  brings  together  elements  of 
various  degrees  of  civilization  for  their  mu- 
tual benefit.  The  natives,  numbering  nearly 
two  millions,  the  Russians,  l*oles,  Finns  and 
Germans,  enjoy  the  advantages  of  museums, 
schools  and  theaters  built  for  their  instruc- 
tion; Tomsk  prides  itself  on  its  university, 
and  throughout  the  country  we  find  actively 
engaged  in  fruitful  w^ork  sections  and 
branches  of  the  great  Imperial  Geographical 
Society,  a  semi-ofl3cial  association  of  cul- 
tured men  engaged  in  scientific  investiga- 
tions in  all  spheres  and  departments  of  pub- 
lic life.  Telephones,  telegraphs,  post  offices 
and  steamboat  companies  are  to  be  found 
everywiiere  in  the  towns.  In  short,  Siberia 
is  in  full  swing  and  only  needs  more  ener- 
getic men  and  more  of  the  creative  force  of 
capital  to  attain  to  a  marvelous  development 
of  her  possibilities  in  the  spheres  of  trade 
and  industry'.  It  is  difiicult,  however,  to  do 
full  justice  in  a  few  words  to  the  subject  I 
have  touched  upon,  so  I  shall  let  it  drop. 
iinpienti  sat. 

In  dealing  in  its  place  with  the  question 
of  the  purpose  of  Russia's  expansion  in 
Asia  I  have  said  that  there  are  two  sets  of 
answers  to  be  got  on  this  point.  In  the  first 
place,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
history  of  the  past  century  points  to  the 
clearly  conceived  design  of  finding  a  way  to 
the  open  sea;  on  the  other  hand,  Russia's 
praiseworthy  and  beneficent  work  during 
the  same  century  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
scientific  exploration,  trade  and  industry 
and  the  internal  development,  spiritual  and 
material,  of  Siberia  promises  w^ell  for  her 
future  sway  in  Asia,  gives  her  a  well  earned 
title  to  a  responsible  position,  and  clearly  in- 
dicates the  spirit  in  which  Russia  means^or 
shall  I  say  owjht— to  take  the  lead  in  matters 
connected  with  Asiatic  affairs. 

I?ut  whatever  may  be  said  of  our  material 
success  in  Asia,  our  activity  during  the  past 
two  centuries  cannot  account  for  the  won- 
derful prestige  attaching  to  our  name  and  au- 
thority in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  of  various 
races  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Asiatic 


Contiuejit.  Such  a  reputation  is-  not  to  be 
acquired  by  mere  conquest  and  brutal  force, 
ns  the  unenviable  position  of  the  English  in 
the  estimation  of  the  natives  of  India  proves 
satisfactorily.  No,  the  enigma  of  Russian 
prestige  in  Asia  must  be  solved  by  looking 
baclvward,  by  trying  to  see  what  are  the  les- 
sons taught  by  the  history  of  many  centuries 
in  the  past.  We  shall  realize  then  the  truth, 
the  overwhelming  importance  and  the  all- 
absorbing  significance  of  Prince  Ukhtom- 
sky's  conception  of  the  history  of  Russian 
progress  through  Asia.  It  is  an  instinctive 
and  irresistible  impulse,  a  retrogression  of 
the  Russian  people  to  the  once  abundant  and 
overflowing  sources  of  life,  of  faith,  of  love. 
It  is  an  intercommunion  with  the  vital  crea- 
tive forces  of  spiritual  greatness  which  in 
bygone  days  called  forth  to  life  mighty  em- 
pires with  a  true  culture  (Tamerlane,  Gen- 
ghis Khan,  Akber,  etc.),  w^hich,  experiencing 
no  organizing  influence,  were  fated  to  send 
us  forth  from  Asia  as  barbarians  and  which, 
underlying  our  national  character,  after  un- 
dergoing an  organizing  process  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Western  culture,  have  preserved 
our  identity  with  our  former  selves,  have 
made  us  great  and  now  lead  us  back  to  Asia 
with  the  self-imposed  and  wholly  conscien- 
tious task  of  recalling  to  life  those  peoples 
who  are  of  common  race,  common  faith  and 
common  destiny  with  ourselves.  Our  solidar- 
ity of  spiritual  inclination  with  the  Asiatics 
is  the  primary  cause  of  our  spiritual  victory 
over  the  whole  of  Asia,  wherever  the  name 
of  the  White  Czar  stirs  a  man  to  an  effort  of 
self-concentrated  thought,  which  in  itself  is 
an  act  of  contemplative  devotion  and  fills 
the  soul  with  an  intense  and  fervid  glow. 
We  have  in  ourselves,  even  among  the  pop- 
ulation of  European  Russia,  all  the  elements 
of  race  and  creed  that  w^e  come  across  in 
Asia,  and  that  w^e  are  bound  to  unite  in  one 
harmonious  whole  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind.   Such   is  our  mission  ! 

In  resuscitating  to  conscious  life  and  ac- 
tive faith  our  brethren  in  spirit  and  origin, 
in  coming  into  contact  with  these  dormant 
forces,  we  participate  in  their  spiritual 
riches  and  prepare  our  own  regeneration, 
our  renovation  in  spirit;  we  renew  our 
strength  and  work  out  our  salvation  !  That 
is  our  purpose  ! 
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What  MIT  Uio  oonclusions  wo  liave  arrived 
a(V  Simply  tlicsc:  Tliat  in  the  past  Russia 
lias  rendorcMl  enormous  services  to  mankind 
in  keeping  in  check  the  barbarians  of  Asia, 
and  finally,  through  incessant  strife,  by 
breaking  up  their  empires;  that  Russia's  ex- 
pansion in  Asia  was  and  is  an  instinctive 
movement  boding  peace,  it  is  a  natural 
peaceful  development,  which  besides  Russia 
is  to  be  found  in  two  more  cases  only:  China 
and  the  United  States;  that  it  is  useless  to 
oppose  Russia  in  Asia  and  greatly  preferable 


to  associate  one's  self  with  her  in  her  pol- 
icy: obstacles  may  be  raised  in  Russia's  path 
at  all  points,  but  the  force  of  circumstances 
will  in  the  long  run  sweep  them  all  away. 

I  have  accomplished  my  task,  and  now  beg 
that  my  American  readers  may  themselves 
draw  the  last  conclusion  of  this  article  in 
their  own  hearts  and  minds,  bringing  to  the 
task  the  same  sincerity  and  earnestness  of 
purpose  that  I  have  striven  all  along  to  pre- 
serve. 

St.  Petersburo,  Russia. 


The    Relation    of  the    United    States   to    Asiatic 

Pohtics. 

By  Professor  John  Bassett  Moore, 

Secretary  of  the  Spanish-American  Peace  Commission. 


In  1S29  an  American  naval  officer,  in  de- 
scribing the  importance  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, estimated  the  number  of  American 
vessels  that  called  there  in  the  course  of  a 
year  at  one  hundred,  their  aggregate  tonnage 
at  thirty-five  thousand,  and  their  value,  with 
their  cargoes,  at  upward  of  five  million  dol- 
lars. All  these  vessels  were  concerned,  in 
one  way  or  another,  with  the  pursuit  of  com- 
merce in  the  East;  to  a  great  extent  they 
represented  the  development  of  that  com- 
merce along  comparatively  new  lines.  From 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic  American 
merchants  had  carried  on  a  trade  with 
China  and  other  countries  of  the  Orient,  and, 
as  opportunity  offered,  they  sought  to  extend 
it.  Their  successful  exertions  attracted  the 
attention  and  awakened  the  solicitude  of 
their  Government,  while  the  difficulties  not 
infrequently  encountered  by  them  disclosed 
the  need  of  its  support.  Tho  the  commerce 
was  profitable  the  conditions  under  which  it 
was  conducted  rendered  it  hazardous.  Men 
of -war  were  from  time  to  time  dispatched 
to  the  Eastern  seas,  but  this  was  not  enough. 
Regulation  was  needed  as  well  as  protection. 
Treaties  w^ere  required  in  order  that  uncer- 
tain privileges  might  be  converted  into  defi- 
nite rights  and  the  bounds  of  intercourse  en- 
larged. 

In  1832  Edmund  Roberts,  a  sea  captain  of 


l*ortsn>outh,  New  Hampshire,  was  sent  out 
by  President  Jaclvson  as  an  "  agent  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
the  means  of  extending  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  by  commercial  arrangements 
with  the  Powers  whose  dominions  border  on 
those  seas;  "  and  he  was  empowered  to  ne- 
gotiate for  the  extension  of  commerce  in  the 
Pacific.  At  that  time  the  United  States  con- 
templated sending  a  separate  mission  to  Ja- 
pan, but  Roberts  was  instructed,  if  he  should 
find  the  prospect  favorable,  to  endeavor  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  that  country  also. 
In  March,  1833,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  with  Siam,  and  in  the 
following  September  made  a  similar  treaty 
with  the  Sultan  of  Muscat.  His  mission  was 
prematurely  terminated  by  his  death. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  the  in- 
terest of  the  w^orld  was  attracted  to  China 
by  events  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  re- 
capitulation. Said  Sidney  Smith:  "I  am  for 
bombarding  all  the  exclusive  Asiatics,  who 
shut  up  the  earth  and  will  not  let  me  walk 
civilly  through  it,  doing  no  harm  and  paying 
for  what  I  want."  With  a  saving  clause  as 
to  walking  "  civilly  "  and  "  doing  no  harm," 
it  may  be  said  that  these  words  fairly  ex- 
pressed the  determination  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Opium  War  and  in  the 
making  of  the  treaty  which  brought  it  to  a 
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close.  Cliiua  had  not,  indeed,  been  entirely 
shut  against  foreign  trade.  The  United 
States  had  maintained  a  consulate  at  Can- 
ton, and  American  merchants  were  estab- 
lished there.  Rut  the  "  open  door  "  was  the 
exception,  and  exclusion  the  rule.  Great 
Britain  by  her  treaty  secured  access  to  five 
ports,  and  other  Powers  were  not  slow  in 
seeking"  to  obtain  the  same  privilege.  By  an 
act  approved  March  3d,  1843,  Congress 
placed  forty  thousand  dollars  "  at  the  dispos- 
al of  the  President,  ...  to  enable  him  to 
establish  the  future  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Chinese 
Empire  on  terms  of  national  equal  reciproc- 
ity." In  the  following  May  Caleb  Cushing 
was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary,  minister 
plenipotentiary  and  commissioner  to  China, 
with  instructions  to  demand  not  only  rights 
of  commerce  but  also  the  right  of  diplomatic 
representation  at  Pekin,  w^hich  had  never 
been  conceded  to  the  Western  Powers.  He 
secured  the  former,  but  not  the  latter.  On 
July  3d,  1844,  he  concluded  a  general  conven- 
tion of  peace,  amity  and  commerce,  by  which 
the  five  ports  open  to  the  British  were  opened 
to  the  trade  and  the  residence  of  American 
citizens.  The  duties  of  import  and  export 
were  prescribed  in  a  tariff  which  was  an- 
nexed to  the  treaty,  and  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  duties  required  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  should  in  no  case  be  higher 
than  those  required  of  the  people  of  other 
nations.  American  citizens  were  also  exempt- 
ed from  the  operation  of  the  Chinese  criminal 
law.  If  they  committed  crimes  they  were  to 
be  tried  and  punished  "  only  by  the  consul 
or  other  public  functionary  of  the  United 
States,  thereto  authorized,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States."  In  its  general  out- 
lines the  convention  followed  the  British  mod- 
el. But  it  was  not  a  mere  copy.  It  contained 
various  original  stipulations.  These,  how- 
ever, were  not  of  an  exclusive  character,  nor 
intended  to  be  so.  In  the  Queen's  speech, 
communicating  Great  Britain's  treaty  to  Par- 
liament, it  was  declared  that  that  Govern- 
ment had  "  uniformly  disclaimed  the  wish 
for  any  exclusive  advantages,"  and  that  it 
had  been  its  desire  that  "  equal  favor  should 
be  shown  to  the  industry  and  commercial  en- 
terprise of  all  nations."  Cushing  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Great  Britain  had  "  from 


tlie  outset  adhered  in  good  faith  to  this  idea," 
adding  tliat  the  establishment  at  Hong  Kong 
was  "  freely  open  to  the  ships  of  the  United 
Slates,  of  Holland,  of  France."  The  views 
of  the  United  States  were  fully  as  liberal. 
They  embraced  no  exclusive  projects,  terri- 
torial or  commercial. 

But  whatever  the  extent  to  which  their 
general  objects  might  coincide,  the  two  Pow- 
ers did  not  then  act  in  concert.  The  United 
States  was  disposed  to  adhere,  in  respect  of 
China,  to  a  policy  of  non-intervention,  and  to 
seek  commercial  opportunities  by  negotiation 
rather  than  by  force.  Such  were  the  views 
embodied  in  the  instructions  to  Mr.  McLane, 
who  was  sent  as  commissioner  to  China  in 
1853.  While  seeking  no  "  exclusive  privi- 
leges," he  was  to  endeavor  to  establish  "  the 
most  unrestricted  commercial  intercourse " 
betw^een  the  two  countries;  and  if,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  revolutionarj'^  movement  then  in 
progress  in  China,  the  political  power  of  the 
country  should  pass  into  new  hands,  he  was 
at  his  discretion  to  "  recognize  the  Govern- 
ment de  facto,  and  treat  with  it  as  the  exist- 
ing Government."  In  case  the  empire  should 
"  be  divided,  and  several  governments  be  or- 
ganized within  its  present  limits,  promising 
stability,"  he  was  to  present  himself  to  each 
as  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United 
States,  and  enter  into  such  treaties  with 
them  as  he  might  deem  advisable.  A  year 
later,  however,  he  reported  that  all  expecta- 
tion of  extending  commercial  intercourse  by 
treaty  stipulation  must  be  abandoned  unless 
the  United  States  should  concur  with  Great 
Britain  "  in  exerting  a  more  decided  influ- 
ence on  the  destiny  of  China  "  than  was  com- 
patible with  a  policy  of  "  neutrality."  He 
recommended  a  "  more  positive  "  attitude. 
This  view  was  strongly  advocated  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Parker.  The  Government  at 
Washington  declined  to  adopt  it.  "  The  Brit- 
ish Government,"  said  Mr.  Marcy,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  "  evidently  has  objects  be- 
yond those  contemplated  by  the  United 
States,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  drawn  along 
with  it,  however  anxious  it  may  be  for  our 
co-operation."  To  use  the  army  and  navy 
for  the  purpose  of  making  war  would  require 
"  the  authority  of  Congress."  The  President 
would  increase  our  naval  force  on  the  China 
station  for  the  protection  of  Americans  and 
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their  properly,  but  not  for  "nffgressive  pur- 
poses." 

Great  Britain  found  an  ally  in  France.  The 
)bjects  which  they  vsought  to  attain  were  de- 
clared to  be  llie  right  of  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation at  l*(^]vin,  the  opening  of  new  ports 
to  commerce,  a  reduction  of  duties  on  domes- 
tic produce  in  transit  to  the  coast,  a  stipula- 
tion for  religious  freedom  to  foreigners,  an 
arrangement  for  the  suppression  of  piracy, 
and  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty  to  all  civilized  Powers.  These 
objects,  said  Mr.  Cass,  the  President  consid- 
ered "  just  and  expedient,"  and  Mr.  Reed, 
who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Parker  as  commis- 
sioner, was  instructed  to  aid  in  securing 
them  so  far  as  he  could  do  so  by  "  peaceful 
co-operation."  Beyond  this  he  was  not  au- 
thorized to  go.  He  supported  the  representa- 
tions of  the  allies,  but  when  war  came,  as  it 
soon  did,  he  continued  to  adhere  to  his  in- 
structions. China,  however,  was  compelled 
to  yield,  and  in  1858  the  concessions  which 
she  made  w^ere  embodied  in  treaties  with  the 
several  Powders. 

Meanwhile,  important  changes  had  taken 
place  in  Japan,  and  in  these  the  United 
States  led  the  way.  For  more  than  two  cen- 
turies Japan  had  pursued  a  policy  of  exclu- 
sion. Foreign  intercourse  was  almost  wholly 
forbidden,  and  complaints  were  made  that 
the  crews  of  foreign  ships  wrecked  on  the 
coast  were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  In 
1846  Commodore  Biddle,  with  his  ships,  an- 
chored in  the  Bay  of  Yeddo,  under  instruc- 
tions to  endeavor  to  gain  access  to  the  coun- 
try, but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  excite  a 
feeling  of  hostility  or  of  distrust  toward  his 
Government.  His  expedition  signally  failed, 
as  did  a  similar  one  soon  afterw^ard  attempt- 
ed at  Nagasaki  by  a  P^rench  admiral.  In 
1851  Commodore  Aulick,  then  commanding 
the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  in  the 
East  Indies,  was  ordered  to  make  another 
effort.  The  establishment  of  a  line  of  steam- 
ers from  California  to  China  had  been  pro- 
jected in  the  United  States,  and  an  assur- 
ance of  supplies  of  coal  from  the  Japanese 
was  desired.  The  right  of  access  for  Ameri- 
can vessels,  in  order  to  dispose  of  their  car- 
goes by  sale  or  by  barter,  was  also  to  be  re- 
quested. But  the  protection  of  shipwrecked 
sailors  and  property  was  deemed  "  even  more 


important."  Tn  his  l(>tter  of  credence  Aulick 
was  (Ic'sr-ribed  by  President  Fillmore  as  "  an 
envoy  of  my  own  appointment,  an  officer  of 
liigli  rank  in  his  country,  who  is  no  mis- 
sionary of  religion."  In  the  following  year 
Aulick's  powers,  which  had  not  been  execut- 
ed, were  transferred  to  Commodore  Perry, 
wlio  succeeded  him  in  his  command.  Perry 
was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Japan  with  his 
whole  fleet,  but,  as  the  President  had  no 
power  to  declare  war,  he  was  not  to  resort  to 
force  unless  in  self-defense  in  the  protection 
of  the  vessels  and  crews  under  his  command, 
or  to  resent  an  act  of  personal  violence  of- 
fered to  himself  or  to  one  of  his  oflicers.  To 
these  instructions  Perry  gave  a  liberal  con- 
struction. Naval  officers  who  had  preceded 
him  had,  without  regard  to  their  nationality, 
been  treated  with  scant  curtesy  and  some- 
times with  indignity.  But  besides  possess- 
ing energy  of  character.  Perry  had  had  wide 
experience  and  understood  his  ground;  and 
he  determined  to  act  with  firmness  and  deci- 
sion, demanding  as  a  right  w^hat  others  had 
solicited  as  a  favor.  In  an  account  of  his 
negotiations  he  said:  "With  people  of  forms 
it  is  necessary  either  to  set  all  ceremony 
aside,  or  to  out-Herod  Herod  in  assuming 
personal  consequence  and  ostentation.  I 
have  adopted  the  two  extremes."  When  he 
entered  the  Bay  of  Yedo  he  declined  to  meet 
any  one  but  an  officer  of  the  highest  rank. 
When  he  was  ordered  away  he  proceeded 
higher  up  the  bay.  An  imperial  counselor 
was  sent  to  meet  him,  and  to  this  official 
Perry  delivered  his  credentials  and  a  pro- 
posal to  treat.  He  then  left,  but  next  year 
he  returned,  with  a  larger  force,  to  receive 
au  answer.  On  March  31st,  1854,  he  con- 
cluded, with  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
Japan,  a  treaty  which,  altho  it  was  exceed- 
ingly limited  in  the  scope  of  its  operation, 
constituted  the  first  step  toward  the  open- 
ing of  Japan  to  intercourse  with  the  West. 
It  allowed  American  "ships  to  obtain  in  the 
ports  of  Simoda  and  Hakodate  supplies  of 
provisions  and  coal  and  other  articles  of 
necessity,  by  purchase  and  by  barter.  Aid 
and  protection  in  case  of  shipwreck  was 
promised.  The  privilege  of  appointing  a  con- 
sul to  reside  at  Simoda  was  obtained. 

With  the  arrival  of  Townsend  Harris  as  the 
first  American  consul  at  Simoda,  in  1856,  the 
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relations  of  tlio  United  States  wi(h  Japan, 
and  of  Japan  with  the  Western  world,  en- 
tered ni)on  an  important  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 1  realies  similar  to  Perry's  were  ob- 
tained by  the  British,  the  Rnssians  and  the 
Dutch.  In  1858  Harris  concluded  a  treaty 
which  opened  Japan  to  commerce,  provided 
for  diplomatic  representation  at  Yeddo,  se- 
cured riiihts  of  residence  and  of  trade  at  cer- 
tain ports,  regulated  duties,  granted  extra- 
territoriality, and  stipulated  for  religious 
freedom.  He  achieved  his  success  by  a  firm, 
tactful,  honest  diplomacy,  and  without  the 
aid  of  a  fleet,  tho  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  he 
invoked  tlie  humiliation  of  China  as  an  argu- 
ment with  the  Shoguu's  ministers.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  fleets  of  the  allies 
appeared,  and  treaties  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States  were  obtained  by  France  and 
Great  Britain.  Treaties  with  other  Powers 
were  made  in  due  time. 

The  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  with 
the  Western  Powers  was  attended  with  im- 
portant consequences  to  China  and  Japan, 
political  as  well  as  commercial.  The  opposi- 
tion to  the  treaties  did  not  cease  even  with 
their  ratification.  It  exerted  itself  against 
their  execution,  and  its  wrath  was  directed 
against  those  who  were  concerned  in  making 
them.  Thus  civil  commotions  and  revolu- 
tion marked  the  transition  from  the  old  state 
of  things  to  the  new.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  foreign  Powers,  possessed  of  a 
community  of  interest,  were  drawn  into  a 
closer  co-operation.  In  June,  1861,  Anson 
Burlingame  was  sent  by  the  United  States 
as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  China.  Pie  was  destined  to  play 
in  the  affairs  of  that  country  a  prominent 
and  benevolent  part.  In  a  dispatch  to  Mr. 
Seward  in  June,  1863,  he  said:  "In  my  dis- 
patch. No.  18,  of  June  2,  1862,  I  had  the 
honor  to  write,  if  the  treaty  Powers  could 
agree  among  themselves  on  the  neutrality  of 
China,  and  together  secure  order  in  the 
treaty  ports,  and  give  their  moral  support  to 
that  party  in  China  in  favor  of  order,  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  would  be  subserved. 
Upon  my  arrival  at  Pekin  I  at  once  elaborat- 
ed my  views,  and  found,  upon  comparing 
them  with  those  held  by  the  representatives 
of  England  and  Russia,  that  they  were  In  ac- 
cord with  theirs."      In   June,  1864,    Burlin- 


game, acting  in  the  spirit  of  his  dispatch, 
gave  instructions  to  the  consul-general  of 
the  United  States  at  Shanghai  as  to  the  "ex- 
tent of  the  rights  and  duties  of  American  cit- 
izens under  the  treaty."  These  instructions 
he  submitted  to  the  British,  French  and  Rus- 
sian ministers,  who  authorized  him  to  state 
that  they  met  with  their  approval,  both  as  to 
general  views  and  as  to  policy.  The  policy 
of  the  instructions,  as  expresstMl  by  Burlin- 
game himself,  was  "  an  effort  to  substitute 
fair  diplomatic  action  in  China  for  force." 
Of  this  policy  Mr.  Seward  declared:  "It  is 
approved  with  much  commendation,"  It 
was  no  doubt  the  policy  which  Mr.  Seward 
preferred;  but  whether  gentle  measures  or 
harsh  measures  were  to  be  employed,  he 
strongly  insisted,  both  in  China  and  in  Japan, 
upon  the  principle  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
Powers,  based  on  a  community  of  interests— 
a  community  strengthened  by  the  embodi- 
ment in  the  treaties  of  the  most-favored-n.i 
tion  clause.  In  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Pruyn,  Mr. 
Harris's  successor,  of  June  18,  1863,  he  in- 
structed him  "  to  co-operate  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  treaty  Powers  in  any 
difiiculties  which  may  arise  in  Japan,"  and 
stated  that  the  "  Wyoming  "  would  obey  his 
orders.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  these  instruc- 
tions that  Mr.  Pruyn  acted  in  the  following 
year,  in  the  proceedings  at  the  Strait  of  Shi- 
monoseki.  The  dainiio  of  Nagato,  an  enemy 
of  the  Shogun,  by  whom  the  treaties  were 
made,  refused  to  execute  them,  and  closed 
the  passage  to  the  inland  sea.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Shogun's  Government  the  na- 
val forces  of  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, France  and  the  Netherlands  proceeded 
to  open  the  straits  by  force,  and  after  de- 
stroying the  batteries  obtained  from  the  hos- 
tile flaimio  an  unconditional  surrender.  This 
proceeding  was  not  intended,  however,  as  an 
act  of  interference  in  the  political  affairs  of 
Japan.  Its  object  was  the  enforcement  of 
treaty  rights,  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  granted  them,  and  any  effect 
which  it  may  have  had  on  the  fortunes  of 
parties  was  merely  incidental.  In  the  revo- 
lution which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Shogunate 
and  the  restoration  of  the  imperial  authority, 
the  foreign  Powers  declared  their  neutrality. 
The  only  wish  of  the  United  States,  in  re- 
spect of  either  China  or  Japan,  was  for  the 
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estnblisliiiicnl  jind  niniiilcnjincc  of  a  stronj; 
contra)  (iovcriiinont,  by  which  the  treaties 
iiii.ulit  he  onfoi-fod  and  llio  native  autonomy 
preserved.  AVKh  this  view  the  United  States 
welcomed  and  encouraged  the  mission  of 
l^urlinj;:ame,  and  concluded  with  China  the 
tr(»aty  of  18(38,  the  basal  principle  of  which, 
as  INIr.  Fish  once  declared,  was  "  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  sovereign  autliority  of  the  Impe- 
rial dovernment  at  Pckin  over  the  people  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  and  over  their  social, 
commercial  and  political  relations  with  the 
Western  Powers." 

With  the  restoration  of  the  imperial  au- 
thority in  Japan,  the  progress  of  the  country 
and  the  facility  of  the  people  in  adopting 
new  i(>as  surpassed  all  expectations.  On 
the  score  of  ability  to  maintain  itself  the 
native  Government  soon  ceased  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  anxiety;  and  it  became  necessarj''  to 
consider  its  claims  to  emancipation  from  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  treaties  upon  its 
judicial  and  fiscal  independence.  Toward 
these  claims  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
has  been  favorable,  as  is  shown  by  the  rec- 
ognition of  them  in  the  treaty  of  November 
22d,  1894. 

But  the  question  of  China  remains,  and  its 
complications  have  lately  increased.  The 
concert  of  Powers,  based  upon  the  principle 
of  native  independence,  with  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  all  the  Powders  concerned,  has 
seemed  to  be  threatened  with  destruction, 
not  so  much  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
Government  to  discharge  its  obligations    as 


because  of  its  inal)ility  to  resist  demands  for 
special  and  une(iual  privileges.  Instead  of 
co-operation,  witli  an  "  ojx'U  door"  to  the 
world's  commerce,  we  liear  suggestions  of 
"  spheres  of  influence  "  and  of  the  partition 
of  China,  after  the  manner  of  Africa.  Per- 
haps this  is  not  so  imminent  as  many  appre- 
hend. The  district  lately  occupied  by  Ger- 
many at  Kiao-Chau  is  free  to  the  trade  of 
all  nations  and  to  the  residence  of  their  citi- 
zens. In  the  Russian  aspiration  for  a  com- 
mercial and  naval  outlet  on  the  Pacific  there 
is  no  necessaiT  ground  for  alarm.  Neverthe- 
less, back  of  these  things  and  of  the  discus- 
sions to  w^hich  they  have  given  rise  may  be 
discerned  the  w^orkings  of  a  rivalry  the  ulti- 
mate form  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen.  In 
this  subject  the  United  States  has  an  imme- 
diate concern.  Indeed,  as  the  result  of  its 
new  relation  to  the  Philippines,  its  interest 
in  the  future  of  China  is  greater  now"  than 
ever  before;  and,  in  the  determination  of  that 
future,  it  is  not  improbable  that  questions  of 
commerce  and  questions  of  politics  will  often 
be  associated.  With  respect  to  both,  the 
American  position  has  been  clearly  defined. 
And  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  United 
States,  after  pursuing  for  thirty  years  a  pol- 
icy of  co-operation  based  upon  the  independ- 
ence of  China  and  an  open  door  to  commerce, 
and  being  content  with  a  legitimate  share 
in  the  fruits  of  that  policy,  would  not  willing- 
ly allow  its  interests  and  its  treaty  rights  to 
be  sacrificed  to  schemes  of  aggrandizement 
on  the  part  of  other  Powers. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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Having  practically  completed  the  parti- 
tion of  Africa,  without  forgetting  the  des 
erts,  the  "  sands  where  the  Gallic  cock  likes 
so  much  to  scratch,"  the  great  European 
Powers  rush  to  the  apportioning  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia  that  are  still  left  to  conquer. 

To  the  old  European  equilibrium  succeeds 
a  new  one,  the  world's  equilibrium;  altho 
we  are  fully  aware  that  this  most  unstable 


of  equilibriums  is  doomed  to  the  same  insta- 
bility as  the  first,  despite  all  sworn  guaran- 
ties and  solemn  treaties.  Every  State  shame- 
lessly hastens  to  take  the  biggest  slice  possi- 
ble of  coveted  territories!  In  the  great  day 
of  settlement  of  all  accounts,  will  anything 
be  left  to  them  of  their  prey? 

Great  Britain  and  Russia  have  cut  out  the 
largest   shares  in   the   immense   domain  of 
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Oriental  Asia,  aud  tlie  most  urgont  problem 
confronting  both  these  Powers  is  the  connec- 
tion of  their  new  conquests  as  rapidly  as 
possible  with  the  adjoining  countries  they 
ah-eady  possess.  This  question  of  communi- 
cation between  two  gr(^at  European  Powers 
and  Asia  is  evidently  of  the  highest  economic 
interest  for  the  business  world  and  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  great  matters  of  contempo- 
rary history;  but  no  matter  how  important 
these  roads  are  m  hich  they  are  hastening  to 
open,  we  must  not  forget  that  they  do  not 
exactly  coincide  with  the  natural  routes 
formed  by  the  spontaneous  intercourse  of 
the  nations  with  each  other  during  the 
course  of  time.  At  present  the  great  essen- 
tial for  England  and  Russia  is  to  secure  di- 
rect and  speedy  connections  by  any  and  all 
means  of  which  they  can  most  easily  avail 
themselves.  This,  however,  is  only  tempo- 
rary; and  sooner  or  later  the  natural  features 
of  the  soil,  the  normal  affinities  of  the  coun- 
tries, will  prevail  over  the  momentary  neces- 
sities of  international  politics.  With  this 
point  in  view  it  becomes  important  to  study 
the  ancient  historical  roads  of  communica- 
tion across  Asia. 

This  network  of  lines,  which  we  may  con- 
veniently describe  according  to  their  rela- 
tive importance,  gives  us  a  condensed  picture 
of  the  historical  and  pre-historical  periods  of 
the  continent  even  to  the  most  remote  ages; 
that  is  to  say,  even  to  the  times  when  the 
contour  and  elevations  of  Asia  began  to  pro- 
sent  the  features  they  offer  to-day.  How 
uncertain  are  the  annals  of  history,  how  mis- 
leading are  its  inscriptions,  when  comparcl 
with  a  path  worn  through  hundreds  of  cen- 
turies by  myriads  of  human  footsteps  in  the 
clay  of  the  deserts  and  the  granite  of  the 
mountains! 

Let  us  begin  with  the  roads  of  Western 
Asia,  which  in  some  respects  are  related  to 
the  system  of  our  own  Europe  and  have 
deeply  influenced  ita  history,  since  we  find 
if  not  our  material  at  least  our  moral  origin 
in  that  Aryan  and  Semitic  world  which  con- 
tains the  cities  of  Bactra,  Babylon,  Antioch 
and  Jerusalem. 

The  section  of  the  great  historic  road  of 
Asia  nearest  to  Europe  is  that  through  Asia 
Minor,  and  which  from  its  two  termini  in 
the  peninsula  may  be  called  the  route  from 


Byzantium  to  Tarsus  and  the  Cilician  Gates. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  this  main  route,  the 
natural  trunk  line  of  the  branch  system 
which  must  one  day  be  extended  over  the 
continent  of  Asia,  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted as  a  railroad,  altho  it  is  a  fact  that 
it  has  been  paid  for  probably  ten  times  over 
by  stockholders  of  various  English,  French 
or  German  companies.  How  often  has  it  not 
been  granted  to  one  financier  or  another, 
who  in  exchange  for  future  advantages,  or 
even  monopolies,  has  distributed  presents  or 
shares  to  ministers,  eunuchs  and,  above  all, 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Faithful  himself.  But: 
appetites  were  greedy  and  are  not  yet  satis- 
fied, and  one  wonders  how  many  years  will 
pass  before  it  pleases  the  Sultan  again  to 
open  up  this  route,  which  was  that  of  all 
illustrious  travelers  of  antiquity,  not  ex- 
cepting conquerors  such  as  Cyrus  and  Alex- 
ander! As  if  to  delay  an  event  so  urgent 
from  an  economic  point  of  view,  has  not  the 
Sultan  caused  Armenia  to  be  depopulated  of 
its  most  skillful  inhabitants,  who  would 
have  been  the  most  active  supporters  of  the 
restored  road  and  its  extensions  into  the  in- 
terior! 

At  the  "  Cilician  Gates  "  the  historic  road 
divides.  The  western  route  skirting  the 
coast,  and  paralleled  by  an  alternative 
route  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  is  the  one 
to  Egypt,  passing  through  the  famous  sec- 
tion where  arose  so  many  populous  cities. 
Antioch,  Tyre,  Pelusium.  As  in  the  times 
of  the  Phenicians  so  now  the  commerce  and 
travel  along  this  historic  route  are  chiefiy  by 
ship,  tho  sails  are  to-day  replaced  by  steam. 
The  other  route  extends  eastward,  to  the 
great  bend  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then  fol- 
lows the  waters  of  the  river  as  far  as  the 
Persian  Gulf.  This  road,  which  connects 
with  that  of  the  Tigris,  was  certainly  the 
most  important  of  all  in  the  history  of  hu- 
manity. There  rose  the  first  cities  of  an- 
tiquity. There,  too,  were  written  the  first 
books,  and  there  arose  the  legends  from 
which  our  religions  and  mythologies  are  de- 
rived. And  yet  this  road,  over  which  no  his- 
torian can  travel  without  emotion,  has  until 
now  been  left  outside  the  system  of  easy 
communications.  A  very  few  steamboats 
ascend  the  lower  river;  no  oceanic  line  from 
Calais  to  Calcutta  makes  as  yet  any  use  of 
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the  routes  of  Mesopotamia;  Babylon  Las  uot 
become  agaiu  the  central  station  between 
Iiidiji  and  Europe. 

Of  the  lateral  historic  roads  almost  all  ar'i 
o(iually  deserted,  especially  those  crossin:^ 
the  deserts.  Among  them  are  those  from 
Babylon  to  Tadmor  and  Damascus,  the 
lower  Jordan  and  the  Red  Sea;  so  also  the 
route,  formerly  of  great  importance,  which 
by  the  Wady  Rumali  and  Nejd  in  Central 
Arabia  reached  the  country  of  Himyar  in 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  peninsula. 
The  route  through  Gedrosia,  the  modern 
Makran,  which  Alexander  followed,  has  been 
completely  superseded  by  the  sea  route  so 
far  as  commerce  is  concerned,  tho  it  is  still 
marked  by  the  Indo-European  telegraph 
lines.  Lastly,  the  great  routes  by  Susa  and 
Arbela,  which  step  by  step  ascended  the 
western  slope  of  the  plateau  of  Iran  and 
there  joined  the  beaten  paths  of  Aryan  civ- 
ilization, are  now  of  merely  local  interest  for 
pilgrims,  merchants  and  banditti. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  natural  system  Df 
inter-communication  in  Asia  is  determined 
by  the  general  form  of  the  continent.  On  the 
west  it  rests  upon  a  framework  of  vast 
mountain  ranges,  extending  for  more  than 
two  thousand  miles  from  the  Caucasus  to 
Karakorum,  the  ancient  Paropamisus;  on 
the  east  it  unfolds  around  China  an  immense 
fan  of  mountains  and  plateaus.  The  great 
historic  routes  of  Western  Asia  thus  extend 
from  the  west  to  the  east  along  the  two 
slopes  of  the  main  chain  of  the  mountains 
and  parallel  with  it,  and  are  connected  at 
different  points  by  defiles  or  mountain 
passes.  These  are  now  being  reoccupied  on 
Russian  territory,  and  under  modern  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  regaining  their  former 
importance.  The  railroad  in  Transcaucasia 
from  Batiim  to  Bakii  was  completed  several 
years  ago.  It  is  now  being  connected  with 
the  Russian  system  by  lateral  roads  around 
the  range  of  the  Caucasus,  and  directly  by 
a  tunnel  through  it.  In  the  east,  it  is  true, 
the  Transcaucasian  line  is  interrupted  by 
the  sea  and  is  not  continued  on  Persian  soil 
utilizing  the  "  hundred  passages "  of  the 
Caspian  Gates,  but  a  railroad  skirting  the 
base  of  the  Turcoman  Mountains  resumes 
toward  the  east  the  ancient  historical  road 
to  Merv,  one  of  those  places  of  exceptionally 


historical  importance  which  are  often  des- 
ignated by  the  characteristic  name  of  "  Key 
of  the  World." 

On  the  southern  slope  of  the  Asiatic  divid- 
ing mountain  chain  another  city,  Herat, 
which  deserves  the  same  application  of 
"  Key,"  is  also  on  one  of  the  main  historical 
roads,  the  one  which,  through  the  valley  of 
Ilelmund  and  a  third  "  Key,"  Kandahar,  de- 
scends into  tlie  valley  of  the  Indus  and  con- 
nects with  the  road  system  of  Gangetic  In- 
dia, now  restored  with  all  the  powerful 
equipment  of  modern  skill.  If  there  is  a  gap 
on  this  road  to  Kandahar,  if  the  Russian 
trains  stop  at  Kushk  and  the  British  trains 
on  the  peak  of  Charman,  at  300  miles  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  it  certainly  is  not 
because  they  do  not  know  the  importance  of 
this  intermediate  gap!  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause they  do  know  it  so  well  that  the  two 
rival  powers  which  contend  for  the  hegem- 
ony of  the  Asiatic  Continent  keep  their 
armies  like  bridled  steeds  ready  to  rush  at 
each  other.  Let  war  break  out  and  we  shall 
see  in  how  few  weeks  the  interval  between 
the  two  military  roads  of  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  will  be  fully  completed!  Further  to 
the  east  other  mountain  passes,  Haji-kak 
and  Bamian,  are  equally  of  prime  value  in 
the  history  of  humanity.  They  are  vital 
points  in  the  territorial  organism;  and  in  tlie 
uncertain  conditions  of  the  political  equilib- 
rium of  Asia  these  thoroughfares  are  con- 
sequently of  extreme  military  importance; 
but  Russia  and  England  have  with  mutuiil 
consent  tried  to  delay  their  conquest  by 
making  of  Afghanistan  a  temporary  buffer 
between  their  two  empires. 

To  the  east  of  the  basins  through  which 
flow  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes  with  their 
branches,  rise  the  mighty  barriers  of  the 
Pamirs,  from  which  diverge  at  various  an- 
gles the  Himalayas  and  the  Trans-Hima- 
layas, the  mountains  of  Tibet  and  the  Kuen- 
lun,  the  Trans-Alai  and  the  Alai,  and  the 
various  chains  of  the  Tian-Shan,  rarely  vis- 
ited in  summer  by  a  few  shepherds.  These 
snowy  wastes,  dotted  with  lakes  and  rocks, 
seem  almost  insurmountable  and  always  are 
so  for  large  bodies  of  men.  These  hights 
are  the  region  of  cold  and  death,  but  how- 
ever hostile  they  may  seem  to  man,  he  was 
compelled   to   cut   a   pathway    for    himself 
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across  their  frozen  expanse.  He  must  do 
this  bocaiise  they  s(»parate  Western  Asia  and 
C'liina,  because  tlie  unity  of  contincnlMl  1ns- 
tory  demanded  it. 

Thus  historical  roads  of  great  importance 
were  opened  through  tlie  Pamirs;  the  indis- 
putable proof  of  the  fact  that  communica- 
tion did  not  cease  across  the  great  upheavals 
of  Central  Asia  is  that  their  gigantic  masses 
form  no  zone  of  separation  between  peoples, 
tongues  and  races.  On  either  side  live 
Aryan  tribes,  the  Galtcha,  and  from  tradi- 
tions, legends  and  ancient  tales  we  know 
that  these  humble  tribes  are  the  descend- 
ants of  former  powerful  nations  on  both 
slopes.  The  heroes  and  gods  spoken  of  in 
the  night  watches  are  on  both  sides  the 
Rustam  and  Afrasiab  sung  by  Firdausl. 
When  the  country  became  exhausted,  when 
agriculture  was  largely  replaced  by  nomadic 
life,  the  peoples  and  nations  changed  also, 
and  on  opposite  slopes  of  the  Pamirs  ap 
peared  the  Turks  and  the  Mongols. 

The  two  ancient  roads  of  the  Pamirs  which 
served  the  pilgrims  and  traders,  and  all  car- 
riers of  merchandise  and  ideas,  were  those 
to  which  were  given  the  names  of  Jade  Road 
and  Silk  Road,  according  to  the  precious  ob- 
jects carried  over  them.  The  Jade  Road,  by 
which  these  formerly  prized  stones  found  in 
the  neighboring  rocks  of  Khotan  were  ex- 
ported toward  the  west,  certainly  must  at  all 
times  have  been  the  most  difficult  to  cross, 
but  was  still  kept  open,  and  we  know  from 
the  history  of  the  Buddhist  propaganda  be- 
tween India  and  China  that  this  gateway  of 
such  difficult  passage  bore  an  Important  part 
in  the  development  of  humanity.  The  Silk 
Road,  which  directly  connects  the  valleys  of 
the  Sir  and  the  Tarim  by  the  beautiful  "Blue 
Country  "  of  the  Ferghana  (Tashkend),  and 
by  passes  at  least  13,000  feet  high,  is  com- 
paratively easy  and  ends  in  magnificent  pas- 
turages, which  fill  the  eastern  valleys  of  the 
Tian-Shan. 

Other  historical  roads  at  all  times  used  by 
migratory  peoples  follow  the  valleys  be- 
tween the  chains  of  the  Celestial  Mountains 
(extension  of  the  Tian-Shan),  especially  that 
of  Kulja,  where  the  Chinese  had  built  for- 
merly an  "  imperial  road,"  which  the  Rus- 
sians, their  successors  in  the  possession  of 
the  country,  will  soon  repair  and  complete. 


Hut  these  various  roads  between  the  chains 
or  even  across  the  foot  of  tlie  Tian-Shan, 
have  but  a  secondary  value  compared  to  the 
two  broad  continental  defiles  between  the 
Celestial  Mountains  and  the  Altai,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tarbagatai.  These  two  broad 
openings  where  the  elevation  is  not  more 
than  3,000  feet,  are  real  avenues  which 
served  as  highways  to  the  Mongolian  and 
Turkish  populations  in  their  migrations  from 
east  to  west,  and  which  will  unquestionably 
in  the  future  acquire  again  all  the  impor- 
tance they  once  had,  both  from  the  economic 
and  the  political  point  of  view.  They  are 
the  real  gateways  to  China. 

It  is  true  that  the  Russian  Government 
has  not  instructed  its  engineers  to  follow 
this  route  in  the  construction  of  its  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad,  intended  to  unite  the  cen- 
ters of  the  Muscovite  and  Chinese  empires. 
We  understand  why  the  northern  line,  skirt- 
ing the  mountain  slopes,  has  for  the  present 
been  preferrea.  The  relatively  temperate 
region  of  Southern  Siberia,  where  are  found 
the  largest  communities  and  the  most  im- 
portant cities,  had  the  superior  claim  in  Rus- 
sian Asia  to  rapid  transit,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  this  road  has  not  the  transcon- 
tinental character  which  is  claimed  for  it. 
It  is  a  subordinate  and  indirect  road,  which 
can  reach  China  only  by  a  circuit  of  more 
than  1,200  miles  across  the  rugged  regions 
of  Transbaikal  and  the  cold  plains  of  Man- 
churia. The  true  road,  which  will  inevitably 
become  at  some  time  the  continental  grand 
trunk,  is  certainly  that  which  from  the  cen- 
ter of  Russia  will  pass  through  one  of  the 
great  gateways  between  the  Altai  and  the 
Tian-Shan  toward  the  upper  curve  of  the 
Hoang-ho  to  the  city  of  Lanchau. 

There  begins  that  wonderful  network  of 
the  historic  roads  of  China,  which  have  never 
been  obliterated  like  those  of  the  rest  of 
Asia,  dried  up  by  the  climate,  nor  depopu- 
lated by  invasions.  In  the  "  Middle  Flowery 
Kingdom  "  the  routes  of  trade  and  culture 
have  been  kept  up  without  other  changes 
than  those  due  to  landslides,  inundations 
and  changes  of  river  courses.  In  many 
places  the  winding  paths  have  followed  the 
same  curves  for  thousands  of  years;  the 
steps  made  in  the  rocks  have  not  been  dis- 
placed.   Civil  engineers  have  only  to  study 
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thoroughly  the  geography  of  the  country  jukI 
to  learn  the  amount  of  travel  on  the  roads  to 
calculate  the  profits  of  their  railroads  for 
travelers  and  morchandiso. 

The  economic  center  of  tlie  empire  appears 
at  once  and  most  clearly — it  is  the  triple  ci^y 
of  Hankau,  Uchang,  Han- Yang,  where  tlic 
Han,  par  excellence  the  Chinese  river,  joins 
the  Yangtse.  From  that  center  start  the 
principal  lines.  Eastward  toward  Slianji- 
hai,  northward  toward  Kai-fu  and  Tsinam, 
to  the  southeast  toward  Fuchau,  southward 
toward  Canton,  westward  toward  Sz-chuen, 
to  the  northwest  toward  Singan  and  Lan- 
cliau.  This  last  branch  connects  with  the 
great  railroad  coming  from  Russia  and  is 
the  commercial  axis  of  the  whole  ancient 
world.  Pekin,  the  present  seat  of  the  Man- 
chu  dynasty  and  the  official  capital  of  the 
empire,  is  very  much  outside  of  this  true 
center  of  China,  and  must  inevitably  lose 
its  pre-eminence  in  the  near  future.  At  any 
rate  it  will  serve  as  a  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russians.  Thanks  to  the  proximity 
of  their  empire,  which  from  the  hight  of  Its 
uplands  overlooks  the  plain  of  Pekin, 
thanks  also  to  the  effective  possession  of 
Manchuria,  and  to  her  fortresses  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Talienwan,  standing  guard  over 
the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  the  Czar's  generals 
hold,  so  to  speak,  the  Chinese  Government 
at  their  mercy.  Doubtless  this  superior  po- 
sition from  a  material  point  insures  them 
also  important    diplomatic    advantages.    In 


spite  of  court  intrigues  to  amuse  official  or 
non-official  simpletons,  the  Manchu  dynasty 
is  really  a  prisoner  of  the  Russians. 

As  to  the  occupation  and  financial  develop- 
ment of  that  part  of  Cliina  which  she  covers 
in  the  Central  and  Southern  provinces.  Great 
Britain  is  far  from  having  the  same  diplo- 
matic and  military  advantages.  Her  task 
is  a  much  more  difficult  one  to  accomplish, 
liut  she  has  in  her  favor  the  value  of  half  a 
century's  trade,  the  power  of  her  navy  and 
her  rich  commercial  port  of  Hong-Kong,  at 
tlie  very  threshold  of  the  immense  market. 

AVhatever  may  be  the  results  of  its  ef- 
forts, the  English  nation  has  now  to  face 
problems  the  equal  of  Avhich  are  not  to  bc' 
found  in  the  world.  She  claims  the  use  of 
the  river  Yangtse  from  Shanghai  to  the  Alps 
of  Sz-chuen,  that  s^e  may  thus  secure  as  di- 
rect customers  the  densest  population  of  the 
whole  world.  She  plans  to  replace  the  an- 
cient "  Gold  and  Silver  Road  "  by  a  railroad 
from  Burma  to  Tali-fu,  and  to  Yunnan,  that 
she  may  monopolize  all  the  natural  trade 
roads  which  from  that  central  point  radiate 
toward  the  south,  the  southeast  and  the  east 
of  Asia.  Lastly,  England,  mistress  of  India, 
will  have  to  encircle  the  Himalayas  from 
east  to  west  that  she  may  connect  the  loni; 
curvilineal  depression  of  southern  Tibet  with 
the  Ganges  and  Indus  systems.  To  make 
this  highway  of  the  mountains  a  commercial 
success  will  be  the  decisive  event  in  the  con- 
quest of  Asia. 

Brussels,  Belgium. 


Japan  as  a  Continental  Power. 

By  Count  vShigenobu  Okuma, 

Ex-Pkemier  and  Ex-Minister  of  State  for  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  etc  ,  of  Jatan. 


Forty  years  ago  but  an  insignificant  na- 
tion in  the  eye  of  the  world,  Japan  is  now  re- 
garded as  one  of  its  strongest  Powers,  in  a 
sense  holding  the  destiny  of  Asia  in  her 
hand.  Henceforth,  in  the  solution  of  the 
Eastern  questions,  even  where  she  does  not 
play  a  conspicuous  part,  her  will  cannot  be 
altogether  ignored.  She  has  raised  herself 
to  this  high  position    and  has  determined  to 


maintain  it  none  too  soon,  for  the  object  of 
European  anxiety  is  no  longer  the  continent 
of  Africa  alone,  but  that  of  Asia  as  well, 
with  which  Japan  is  so  closely  connected; 
for,  unless  she  is  strong  enough  to  make  her 
voice  heard  in  the  deliberation  as  to  meas- 
ures for  relieving  that  anxiety,  her  own 
safety  might  be  threatened. 
Steam  and  electricity  have  made  the  W^st- 
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eru  aud  the  lOn stern  liatiotis  near  neighbors; 
conmieree  is  making  them  Ivinsmeu.  The 
welfare  of  one  of  the  family  of  nations  is  a 
mattel'  of  deep  concern  to  the  rest.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  in  the  case  of  such  a  vast 
country  as  China,  in  or  around  which  the 
Powers  have  vested  interests.  One  of  the 
most  momentous  questious  of  the  present 
century  is  how  this  old  empire,  the  only  re- 
maining monument  of  the  ancient  Eastern 
civilization,  can  be  made  to  hold  her  own,  or 
can  be  dissolved,  if  it  must  be,  without  in- 
volving the  Powefs  in  contentions  and  strug- 
gles unworthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live 
and  of  the  humanity  to  which  we  aspire. 
Until  this  question  finds  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion the  world  cannot  be  assured  of  that 
permanent  peace  necessary  for  its  enlight- 
enment and  prosperity.  One  erroneous  step 
taken  by  any  Power  in  connection  with  this 
question  may  cost  not  only  that  nation,  but 
others  as  well,  very  dearly.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Powers  are  watching  each 
other  most  closely  as  to  their  movements  in 
the  East,  nor  that  the  diplomatic  aspect  has, 
of  late,  been  suddenly  transformed  from 
sluggishness  and  quiescence  into  activity  and 
vigor. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  on  the  one 
side  that  proximity  of  location,  affinity  of 
blood  and  language,  all  tend  to  show  that  the 
welfare  of  China  seriously  affects  that  of 
Japan,  and  on  the  other  that,  animated  by 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  a  rising  nation,  Japan 
is  determined  to  be  a  force,  nay,  a  powerful 
force,  in  the  solution  of  this  Eastern  question. 
What  is  the  tendency  of  this  force?  Will  it 
describe  a  beautiful  circle  of  prosperity  and 
peace,  or  an  ugly  parabola  of  endless  diffi- 
culties, confusion  and  misery? 

This  question,  like  everything  else  resting 
in  the  lap  of  the  future,  cannot,  of  course,  be 
answered  with  certainty.  But  if  it  is  true, 
as  I  believe  it  is,  that  the  past  history  of  a 
nation  exercises  more  or  less  influence  m 
molding  its  future  career,  then  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  form  some  idea  of  the  policy  which 
Japan  will  pursue  in  the  future  by  study- 
ing the  history  of  her  past  commercial  and 
political  relations  with  the  Asiatic  continent. 
Let  us  make  a  brief  survey  of  these  rela- 
tions. 

4s  everybody  knows,  of  the  four  principal 


islands  constituting  Japan,  Kiushiu  is  the 
(me  nearest  to  the  continent.  There  the  first 
wave  of  immigrants  probably  found  their 
way,  from  the  southern  part  of  the  continent 
according  to  some  historians,  from  the  north- 
ern part  according  to  others.  At  any  rate  the 
first  Emperor,  Jimmu,  arose  in  that  island 
GGO  B.  C,  and  after  subduing  it  entirely  he 
conquered  the  island  of  Shikoku  and  a  part 
of  the  main  island.  During  the  earliest 
part  of  our  history  we  read  of  frequent  up- 
risings, in  Kiushiu,  of  the  Kumasos,  a  tribe 
of  "  savages,"  who,  no  doubt  having  landed 
there  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  continental  people,  must  have 
defied  the  imperial  authority.  They  were 
once  subdued  by  Prince  Yamatodake,  130  A. 
D.,  and  subsequently  by  Queen  Jingu.  201  A. 
D.  This  brave  queen  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  mere  submission  of  the  *'  savages,"  but 
in  order  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  na- 
tional annoj^ance  herself  led  an  army  to  the 
continent,  reduced  Korea  to  submission  and 
entered  into  diplomatic  relations  with 
China.  For  more  than  four  hundred  years 
afterward  Japanese  influence  remained  para- 
mount in  Korea,  until  the  Chinese  dynasty 
of  Tang,  when  Korea  was  brought  under  the 
sceptre  of  Emperor  Kaou-tung,  650-683. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  .Japanese 
expedition  under  Queen  Jingu  against  the 
Asiatic  continent  had  for  its  object,  not  terri- 
torial aggrandizement,  but  rather  the  over- 
awing of  the  neighboring  strangers  by  the 
display  of  Japanese  bravery,  so  that  they 
should  not  be,  as  heretofore,  a  standing  men- 
ace to  the  safety  at  home. 

Meantime  Chinese  literature,  religion  and 
civilization  were  introduced  through  Korea 
to  Japan  during  the  reign  of  Emperor  Ojin, 
270-310,  and  the  friendly  relations  between 
Japan  and  China  continued  for  a  long  time 
afterward.  But  when  the  Mongol  conqueror 
of  China  ascended  the  imperial  throne  and 
found  himself  ruler  of  almost  all  the  rest  of 
Asia,  he  contemplated  the  subjugation  of 
Japan,  which  was  consequently  invaded  by 
the  Mongol  Tartars  in  1281.  Their  armada 
was,  however,  completely  destroyed  by  a 
typhoon,  and  the  survivors  were  defeated 
and  massacred  upon  the  island  of  Taka. 
About  this  time  feudalism  was  beginning  to 
be  firmly  established  in  Japan;   and  tho  a 
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Concerted  effort  as  a  nation  to  give  back  the 
blow  to  China  was  an  impossibility,  yet  the 
national  anger  encouraged  many  adventurers 
to  ravage  the  Chinese  coast.  When  Hide- 
yoshi  reduced  all  the  feudal  lords,  who  had 
been  fighting  against  one  another,  into  com- 
plete subjection,  he  did  not  fail  to  attempt 
retaliation  for  the  Mongol  invasion.  Altho 
he  landed  his  forces  in  Korea,  he  kept  the 
invasion  of  China  steadily  in  view,  and  it 
was  mainly  against  the  Chinese  army  that 
he  fought  in  the  peninsula.  Tho  his  death 
prevented  him  from  attaining  his  end,  this 
much  is  certain  that  he  led  his  army  to  the 
continent,  not  with  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing his  dominion,  but  simply  to  chastise  the 
arrogance  of  China. 

Our  last  war  with  the  Chinese  Empire  is 
still  fresh  within  the  memory  of  all,  and  al- 
tho at  the  time  some  harsh  criticism  was 
made  of  the  motives  of  Japan  for  car- 
rying on  the  war,  now  that  sufficient 
length  of  time  has  elapsed  to  enable  every 
one  to  exercise  his  power  of  judgment  with 
coolness,  we  may  maintain  without  being 
suspected  of  partiality  that  the  principal 
object  of  Japan  in  waging  this  war  was  to 
assist  Korea  in  freeing  herself  from  the 
Chinese  yoke;  for  Japan  regarded  the  inde- 
pendence of  Korea,  over  which  China  had 
claimed  superiority  on  a  very  dubious 
ground,  as  of  vital  importance  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  in  the  East.  That  she  en- 
tertained no  idea  of  the  permanent  posses- 
sion of  the  land  which  she  conquered  can 
be  inferred  from  the  readiness  with  which 
she  evacuated  Liao-tong  peninsula  under  the 
friendly  advice  of  some  European  I'owers. 

Thus,  unlikely  as  it  might  have  seemed, 
history  shows  that,  on  all  three  occasions 
when  Japan  assumed  the  offensive  attitude 
against  the  continent  of  Asia,  her  real  ob- 
ject was  not  the  acquisition  of  new  territory, 
nor  the  vainglorious  display  of  warlike 
spirit  with  the  determination,  ant  vincerv 
aut  mori,  but  the  defense  of  her  own  na- 
tional safety  and  the  removal  of  obstacles 
that  lay  in  the  path  of  her  progress.  Japan 
has  never  envied  the  lot  of  a  conqueror,  nor 
is  it  hkely  that  she  ever  will,  for  she 
is,  above  all,  peace-loving.  This  char- 
acteristic is  most  conspicuously  displayed 
in     her     recent     attitude     toward     Korea. 


Japan  since  the  restoration  has  been  stead- 
ily pursuing  a  liberal  and  upright  policy 
toward  Korea,  for  Japan  voluntarily  aban- 
doned her  old  claims  of  suzerainty  over 
Korea,  introduced  her  to  the  Western  world! 
as  an  independent  nation,  and  finally  secured 
lier  autonomy,  regardless  of  the  sacrifice  of 
millions  of  money  and  thousands  of  lives  in- 
volved in  the  pursuance  of  this  policy— a 
policy  which  is  the  combined  result  of  the 
noble  aspiration  of  Japan  to  assist  the  weak, 
and  of  her  keen  realization  of  the  dangers 
which  may  threaten  the  safety  of  Japan  her- 
self in  the  event  of  loss  of  independence  by 
Korea ;  for  experience  has  taught  Japan  that 
slie  cannot  be  assured  of  her  own  peace  un- 
less it  prevails  on  the  continent. 

Consequently  China  may  be  pretty  sure  of 
no  encroachment  from  the  East,  but  will  she 
be  equally  sure  of  no  encroachment  from  the 
North  and  the  South?  With  raw  recruits 
for  her  arm3%  with  shattered  and  disabled 
men-of-war  for  her  navy,  with  her  courtiers 
reveling  in  intrigues  and  machmations,  with 
her  embarrassing  financial  condition,  China 
seems  to  be  powerless  in  the  presence  of 
dangers  now  threatening  her.  District  after 
district  has  been  severed  from  her  dominion. 
If  she  continues  to  fail,  as  heretofore,  to 
prove  herself  equal  to  the  occasion,  her  case 
appears  to  be  hopeless.  However,  we  must 
remembiT  that  appearances  are  often  de- 
ceptive. 

When  one  of  the  disciples  of  S'akya  pro- 
pounded an  inquiry  to  his  master,  as  to 
whether  Buddhism  would  perish  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  if  so,  when,  STikya  emphatically  an 
swered  that  so  long  as  truth  reniiiined  in- 
vulnerable it  would  never  perish,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  would  enjoy  eternal  existence,  for 
neither  a  sovereign  however  potent,  nor  a 
heterodoxy  however  well  conceived,  could 
overthrow  it;  yet,  just  as  that  king  of  the 
forests,  the  lion,  whose  single  roar  is  suf- 
ficient instantly  to  still  the  voices  of  all  other 
animals,  is  liable  to  succumb  to  the  vital  at- 
tack of  the  parasites  of  his  own  body,  so 
Buddhism  may  be  ruined  by  its  own  de- 
generacy; otherwise  it  will  continue  to  pros- 
per forever.  There  is  a  grand  truth  in  this 
story.  Alien  enemies,  however  formidable 
they  may  be,  can  seldom  be  powerful  enough 
to  affect  the  destiny  of  a  nation  seriously. 
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Tlio  proe^ross  or  decline  of  a  people  depends 
chieHy  ui)()n  its  own  action.  A  State  passes 
into  (lecny  because  it  rnins  itself.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  history  of  Greece,  of  Rome 
and  of  nil  llie  other  nations  that  crumbled 
into  dust.    \\\\l  the  same  doom  await  China? 

Judging  from  the  present  state  of  affairs 
the  situation  looks  gloomy  indeed  for  China; 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  dangers 
now  confronting  her  are  much  more  from 
without  than  from  within.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  past  China  was  repeatedly  subdued, 
by  the  Huns,  the  Mongols,  or  other  pred- 
atory barbarians,  but  in  each  case  they 
were  absorbed  sooner  or  later  by  the  people 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  The  conquerors 
were  the  conquered  in  regard  to  civilization. 
But  the  nature  of  the  present  case  is  far  dif- 
ferent. The  people  who  are  now  gradually 
intruding  into  the  Chinese  Empire  possess 
immiscible  characteristics.  They  come  to 
China,  not  as  conquerors,  not  to  unify  China 
and  make  her  one  nation,  but  as  tho  she 
had  already  been  reduced  to  a  colonial  condi- 
dition,  or  as  if  dependency  were  her  inevi- 
table destiny.  In  all  the  years  of  her  na- 
tional existence  China  has  never  before 
witnessed  such  an  invasion. 

It  Avould  be  a  sort  of  miracle  if  colonies 
could  be  established  on  the  Chinese  soil  with 
no  more  disturbances  than  in  the  uncivilized 
or  uninhabited  regions  of  Africa,  or  if  China 
could  be  easily  governed  as  a  colony  or  col- 
onies in  the  same  manner  as  India,  where 
such  a  thing  as  nationality  has  never  ex- 
isted. China  is  a  great  nation  with  a  history 
covering  four  thousand  years,  Avith  four 
hundred  millions  of  people,  bound  by  the 
ties  of  belief  and  blood,  and  generally  im- 
bued with  that  spirit  which  makes  them 
faithful  to  their  sovereign,  filial  to  their 
parents  and  benevolent  to  the  poor.  Once 
let  a  Kang-Hi  rise  and  infuse  into  the  masses 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  loyalty,  and  they 
will  be  immediately  converted  into  a  vigor- 
ous race  of  unparalleled  energy  and  indom- 
itable valor.  Under  foreign  rulers  they  will 
continually  rise  in  arms  against  them,  who 
will  then  find  to  their  bitter  regret  that  even 
the  armed  peace  of  the  present  day  is  a 
blessing. 

Even  supposing  that  they  could  be  sub- 
dued by  force  and  brought  under  an  alien 


rule,  there  still  remain  further  and  even 
greater  ditficulties.  For  the  confiicting  inter- 
ests of  the  I'owers  concerned  in  the  enter- 
prise will  soon  involve  them  in  the  endless 
confusions  of  claims  and  counter  claims,  the 
only  effective  arbiter  of  which  would  be  the 
sword.  There  are  troubles  and  difficulties 
enough  in  the  West  as  it  is.  Are  the  Powers 
prepared  to  meet  the  emergencies,  when  a 
new  set  of  difficulties  arises,  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  which  their  most  skilled  diplomacy, 
their  strongest  armament  and  their  richest 
resources  might  prove  futile?  One  selfish 
measure  of  an  ambitious  nation  might  cost 
the  peace  of  tlie  whole  world  and  the  hap- 
piness of  all  mankind.  We  cannot  help  con- 
templating such  days  of  woe,  which,  let  us 
hope,  will  never  come,  with  a  shudder  and  a 
prayer. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  risking  so  much  in 
the  persistent  effort  to  force  the  road  when 
the  goal  could  be  reached  in  safety  from  a 
different  direction?  If  the  Powers  determine 
to  have  free  access  into  every  part  of  China, 
so  that  prosperous  commercial  relations  may 
be  established,  it  can  be  .gradually  accom- 
plished by  the  employment  of  peaceful 
means.  In  that  case  both  parties  will  reap 
the  material  benefit,  and  peace  in  the  East 
will  be  assured,  for  commerce  is  the  mother 
of  peace.  The  Chinese  people  will  secure  the 
advantages  of  being  uplifted  from  the  semi- 
civilized  state  into  the  hight  of  civilization 
equal  to  the  West,  while,  in  turn,  the  West 
will  have  the  great  credit  of  having  accom- 
plished the  work,  which,  in  the  nobleness  of 
its  nature,  finds  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
nations.  The  responsibilitj^  of  leading  the 
Chinese,  whose  destiny  is  a  matter  of  world 
wide  concern,  into  the  paths  of  civilization 
and  enlightenment  rests  on  all  the  advanced 
nations,  but  it  rests  most  heavily,  and  it  is 
natural  that  it  should,  upon  that  nation 
which  is  their  nearest  neighbor,  whose  peo- 
ple most  nearly  resemble  them  in  the  mat- 
ter of  race,  language  and  custom,  and  whose 
history  is,  from  time  immemorial,  most 
closely  interwoven  with  theirs.  Japan  is  de- 
termined to  employ  her  newly  acquired 
power  for  the  achievement  of  this  grand  and 
magnanimous  mission.  The  task  that  she 
wishes  to  accomplish  is  the  task  of  assimila- 
tion, not  of  absorption;  of  construction,  not 
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of  destruction;  of  ennoblement,   not  of  Ini-  appreciate  the  transcendent  grandeur  of  her 

miliation.    For  tlie  salce  of  posterity- as  well  effort,  Japan  extends  most  cordial  invitation 

as  of  humanity— and  confident  tliat  such  en-  to  all  the  Western  Powers,  of  whose  sym- 

lightened  and  justice-loving  nations  as  tho  pa  thy  and  co-operation  she  is  very  desirous, 

United   States,   for   instance,   cannot  fail   to  to  share  the  honor  and  glory  with  her. 

Tokyo,  Japan. 


The  Partition  of  China. 

By  B.   C.    Henry,   D.D. 


There  are  certain  lines  which  show  how 
China  could  be  separated  into  several  great 
sections.  The  conformation  of  the  territory 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  United  States,  The 
grand  divisions,  however,  run  east  and  west, 
instead  of  north  and  south.  There  is  the 
Yellow  lliver  valley,  with  the  great  outly- 
ing provinces  of  Manchuria  and  Mongolia, 
and  the  island  of  the  sea  corresponding  to 
our  Atlantic  Coast  and  Canada.  The  great 
valley  of  the  Yang-tse  recalls  the  iNIississippi 
valley,  while  the  south,  reaching  out  end- 
less lines,  may  be  compared  to  our  Pacific 
Coast.  The  great  northern  provinces  border 
on  Russian  territory  in  a  continuous  line 
from  the  coast  back  two  thousand  miles  into 
the  interior.  This  proximitj''  has  led  Rus- 
sia to  an  aggressive  policy,  by  which  she 
has  already  gained  a  wide  control  over 
Chinese  borders.  The  provinces  of  Man- 
churia and  some  of  the  interior  districts  are 
practically  under  the  Russian's  foot  at  pres- 
ent. The  recent  concessions  of  territory,  the 
pecuniary  obligation  of  loans,  the  presence 
of  armies  on  the  north,  the  railways  coming 
through  the  wide  continent,  the  ports  and 
commerce  on  the  coast  show  how  the  hand 
of  Russia  is  ever  gathering  larger  posses- 
sions and  power  which  it  holds  with  an  iron 
grasp.  This  whole  northern  breadth  of 
Manchuria  and  adjacent  provinces  seems 
destined  to  become  Russian  territory  or  at 
least  to  fall  under  Russian  control. 

That  portion  of  the  Empire  is  the  peculiar 
inheritance  of  the  Manchus,  the  reigning 
dynasty  of  the  Tsings.  It  is  not  a  part  of 
the  old  historical  China,  and  is  looked  upon 
by  the  real  Chinese  as  alien  territory.  The 
Tsing  dynasty  is  regarded  and  hated  as  a 
foreign   usurpation   by   the   real   Chinaman. 


Hence  there  is  widespread  dissatisfaction, 
and  in  many  places  intense  hostility  against 
the  Manchu  rulers.  This  is  a  state  of  feel- 
ing favorable  to  the  separation  of  that  broad 
northern  territory  from  the  old  body  of 
China. 

The  valley  or  watershed  of  the  Yellow 
River,  "  China's  sorrow,"  and  the  immense- 
ly rich,  extensive  and  populous  plain  and 
tributaries  of  the  Yang-tse  are  where  the 
real  Chinamen  are  found.  It  is  impossible 
to  overestimate  the  pride  and  the  bigotry, 
the  overweening  self  satisfaction  and  be- 
lief in  their  own  superiority  that  charac- 
terize the  people  of  these  wide  provinces  of 
Central  and  Lower  North  China.  They  are 
emphatically  "  the  people."  They  despise 
alike  the  north  and  tlie  south  and  boast  of 
their  central  province,  Hunan,  as  the  palla- 
dium of  the  Empire.  They  look  with  con- 
tempt upon  and  show  the  utmost  hostil- 
ity to  all  foreign  aggressions.  They  dislike 
the  Manchus,  they  despise  the  people  of 
the  southern  provinces,  whom  they  charac- 
terize as  savages  and  "  foreign  devils,"  and 
declare  themselves  to  be  the  only  true 
Chinese — the  real  "  sons  of  Han  " — the  ver- 
itable "  black-haired  race."  They  want 
change,  but  change  back  to  the  old  order  of 
a  thousand  years  ago.  They  are  jealous  of 
any  interference  in  the  control  of  their  great 
rivers  and  valleys,  as  was  shown  in  the 
scheme  of  the  viceroys  of  the  Yang-tse  prov- 
inces to  set  up  a  kingdom  of  their  own. 
which  should  exclude  both  foreign  and  Man- 
chu control.  This  great  section  with  its 
teeming  myriads  is  the  real  China  that  will 
continue,  even  though  the  north  and  the 
south  be  lopped  ofif. 

The   southern    provinces   form    a    separate 
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division,  niul  show  a  groat  dlvergeuce  from 
the  rest  of  Cliiua  iu  many  things,  especially 
the  ultra  conservatism  of  the  center.  They 
have  enterprise  and  rcniarkahlo  bnsi- 
ness  capacity.  There  are  many  wealthy 
people  among  them.  They  have  long  broken 
the  chain  of  ancient  custom  and  gone 
freely  abroad  to  other  lands.  The  whole 
of  Farther  India,  Siam,  Burmah,  the  Ma- 
lay Archipelago  and  Manila  are  covered 
by  them.  In  all  these  places  they  take 
the  lead  in  work  and  business.  In  all  the 
ports  and  marts  of  China,  Japan  and  Korea 
the  southern  Chinamen,  notably  the  Can- 
tonese, are  to  the  fore  iu  every  line  of  trade. 
They  spread  to  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
America  and  all  the  isles  of  the  sea.  They 
are  clannish  and  conservative,  but  are  ac- 
tive, shrewd  and  enterprising.  They  under- 
stand the  weakness  and  corruption  of  the 
present  regime.  They  are  prepared  for  a 
change  iu  the  line  of  reform  and  progress, 
and  in  this  respect  form  the  most  promising 


socUon  of  the  people.  They  are  exerting  a 
strong  influence  over  public  opinion.  They 
have  some  excellent  men  as  leaders.  And 
these  leaders  of  intelligent  thought,  study 
and  desire  for  reform  are  not  silent.  They 
pul)lish  their  views.  They  correspond  wide- 
ly with  men  of  kindred  feelings.  They  visit 
the  court  in  Pekin. 

Should  the  partition  of  China  become  an 
accomplished  fact,  this  southern  section 
would  probably  fall  under  British  and 
French  control.  The  trend  of  events  is  cer- 
tainly toward  outside  control;  for  China  is 
becoming  poorer  and  weaker  every  day. 
This  imperfect  outline  we  have  tried  to 
sketch  may  sliow  in  some  degree  the  prob- 
able line  of  cleavage  when  the  division 
comes,  and  the  opportunity  presented  to 
Western  Powers  to  reconstruct  the  political, 
the  commercial  and  educational  systems  of 
this  mighty  people,  who  are  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed, but  to  be  revived  and  uplifted. 

Canton,  China, 


Korea. 

By  Prof.   Homer  B.   Hulburt. 

Head  Master  of  the  Normal  College  of  Korea 


In  the  long  run  racial  temperament  deter- 
mines racial  destiny.  It  is  in  the  far  East 
that  we  find  the  demonstration  of  this  law 
most  clear,  for  it  is  here  that  empire  has 
had  its  long  run.  Here  years  are  but  as 
days,  centuries  as  years.  In  these  kingdoms 
racial  temperament  has  had  time  to  elim- 
inate from  the  problem  of  empire  all  ad 
ventitious  forces,  and  the  Chinaman  and  his 
empire  are  wliat  they  are  to-day  solely  by 
virtue  of  the  Chinese  temperament.  The 
profound  rationalism  of  the  Chinaman  mir- 
rored itself  in  his  Confucianism,  and  his 
phlegm  personified  itself  in  his  ideography, 
which  has  survived  the  ravages  of  time  bet- 
ter than  the  Sphinx  herself.  Chinese  religiou, 
law,  literature,  art,  society,  all  bear  the  in- 
delible impress  of  his  inborn  utilitarianism. 
The  Japanese  and  his  empire  are  to-day 
what  they  gave  promise  of  being  a  thousand 
years  ago.    His  imaginative,  mercurial,  effer- 


vescent temperament  is  written  in  bold 
characters  all  over  his  islands,  from  the  Ku- 
riles  to  Formosa.  The  intense  mysticism  of 
liis  nature  has  transferred  the  citadel  of  Bud- 
dhism from  Lassa  to  Nikko.  His  sanguine 
temperament  worked  out  a  feudal  system 
from  which,  when  the  time  w^as  ripe,  he 
sprang  as  from  a  chrysalis,  full-winged  into 
the  light  of  modern  civilization.  It  was  no 
miracle.    It  was  natural  sequence. 

But  how  is  it  with  Korea,  the  little  King- 
dom which  for  three  thousand  years  has 
been  doomed  to  the  task  of  steering  between 
the  Seylla  of  China  and  the  Charybdis  of 
Japan?  Here  we  seem  to  find  an  exception 
to  the  law  that  iu  the  long  run  racial  tempera- 
ment shapes  racial  destiny,  or  else  the  run 
has  not  been  long  enough.  Korea  is  one  of 
those  "  little  States  which  have  stood  be- 
tween the  great  ones  as  the  negation  of  uni- 
versal empire,"  but  it  has  cost  her  the  ap- 
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parent  extinction  of  all  vitality  and  spon- 
taneity. The  Korean  temperament  is  a 
mean  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese, 
combining  the  conservatism  of  the  one  with 
the  idealism  of  the  other,  while  still  avoiding 
the  stolidity  of  the  one  and  the  levity  of  the 
other.  But  who  would  think  it  to  see  the 
condition  of  Korea  to-day,  nominally  inde- 
pendent, but  morally,  and  therefore  actually, 
still  held  firmly  in  the  grasp  of  worn-out 
ideals.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Korean 
to  see  himself  gradually  buried  beneath  a 
mass  of  Chinese  ideals,  legal,  religious,  so- 
cial, literary,  until  the  time  has  come  when 
it  takes  close  scrutiny  to  discover  any  traces 
of  originality  or  spontaneity  in  his  nature. 
Ages  ago  China  foisted  Confucianism  upon 
her,  but  the  utter  materialism  of  the  cult 
made  it  incapable  of  appealing  to  the  Ko- 
rean nature,  which  requires  an  element  of 
mysticism.  When  Buddhism  swept  over 
Eastern  Asia  it  was  adopted  as  the  State 
religion  of  the  kingdoms  then  dominating 
the  peninsula,  but  its  utter  lack  of  the  ra- 
tional element  made  it  intrinsically  as  unfit 
for  the  Korean  mind  as  Confucianism.  So 
the  Korean,  while  consenting  to  the  outward 
forms  of  both  these  cults,  in  fact  reverted 
to  his  primeval  Shamanism.  Thus  the  na- 
tional mind  has  found  little  to  feed  upon  and 
has  consequently  become  dw^arfed. 

But  now  that  recent  events  have  made  it 
plain  that  Korea  is  to  be,  for  a  time  at  least, 
free  from  outside  intervention,  we  may  look 
for  a  rehabilitation  of  the  genuine  Korean, 
if  such  there  oe.  The  racial  temperament 
now  has  a  chance  to  reassert  itself 
and  work  out  its  legitimate  fruits. 
That  there  will  be  violent  agitation  is  to 
be  expected,  as  when  the  physical  body 
strives  to  throw  of!:  the  germs  of  disease. 
The  vital  forces,  if  they  exist  and  so  long  as 
they  exist,  will  continue  to  war  against  the 
alien  forces.  So  to-day  the  underlying  and 
vital  forces  of  the  Korean  temperament  are 
warring  against  the  adventitious  ones.  The 
events  of  the  year  1898  bear  witness  to  the 
vitality  of  those  forces  which  are  arrayed 
against  a  longer  subserviency  to  Chinese 
ideals.  The  situation  is  easily  stated.  The 
retrogressive  element  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  withdi'awal  of  Russian  pressure  to  in- 


trench itself  in  the  Grovernment.  The  people 
who  represent  the  awakening  forces  of  gen- 
uine nationalism  arose  as  a  man  and  with  a 
boldness  that  fell  little  short  of  heroism  op 
posed  their  very  bodies  to  what  was  clearly 
a  disastrous  retreat  which  might  w^ell  alien- 
ate the  sympathies  of  all  well  wishers  of  the 
little  Kingdom.  Their  voice  was  heard  and 
heeded,  but  they  mistook  promises  for  ful- 
filment, and  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour 
allowed  themselves  to  be  betrayed  into  the 
expression  of  sentiments  which  caused  dis- 
sension in  their  ranks  and  then  they  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  dominant  faction.  Their 
methods  may  not  ahvays  have  been  wise, 
but  that  the  principle  underlying  their  ac- 
tion will  ultimately  triumph  is  beyond  dis- 
pute. The  superficial  observer  may  have 
thought  that  Bonaparte  had  stamped  out  the 
last  vestige  of  French  liberty,  but  time  re- 
vealed that  Providence  had  but  used  him 
to  point  out  the  weak  spot  in  the  new  order 
of  things  which  needed  modification.  So,  in 
Korea,  the  militant  attitude  assumed  by  the 
conservative  element  does  not  assure  its  final 
success.  It  is  on  the  defensive  against  a 
genuine  nationalism  which  has  survived  a 
total  eclipse  of  twenty  centuries. 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  when  a  well 
w^as  being  driven  on  a  farm  in  Kansas  tha 
worIs:men  came  to  solid  rock.  Penetrating 
this,  they  found  a  layer  of  soil  beneath. 
When  this  was  brought  to  the  surface  and 
exposed  to  light  and  air  it  forthwith  sent 
forth  a  mass  of  dwarf  tropical  vegetation, 
the  seeds  of  which  had  lain  dormant  in  the 
earth  for  ages.  So,  to-day,  the  true  Korean 
nature,  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  same 
upheaval  that  revealed  the  impotence  of 
China,  is  putting  forth  the  shoots  of  a  new 
and  marvelous  growth — the  product  of  a 
sunnier  zone  than  that  w^hich  belts  the  Celes- 
tial Empire. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  newly  re- 
vived forces  can  exert  themselves  with  per- 
fect success  at  first,  anj'^  more  than  the 
tropical  vegetation  referred  to  can  endure 
the  rigors  of  a  winter  in  the  temperate  zone. 
They  must  be  acclimated,  they  must  become 
adapted  to  their  environment.  So  it  was 
that  the  demonstrations  made  during  the 
year  behind  us  failed  of  securing  the  imwO' 
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diate  eud  in  view,  but  tluit  the  force  wliioh 
underlay  them  is  dead  could  not  be  for  a 
moment  admitted. 

It  will  be  pertiuent  to  examine  a  few  fA 
the  salient  traits  of  the  Korean  character  as 
bearing  upon  this  question  of  the  working 
out  of  Korea's  political  salvation.  The  first 
is  lack  of  leadership.  Since  the  year  57  B.C., 
when  authentic  Korean  history  begins,  all 
government  has  been  based,  as  in  China, 
upon  the  spoils  system.  Whenever  an  ex- 
ceptional man  succeeded  in  raising  his  heal 
above  the  common  herd  all  other  officials 
looked  upon  him,  not  as  a  bulwark  of  the 
Kingdom,  but  as  a  stumbling-block  to  their 
own  advancement.  Away  back  in  the  open- 
ing centuries  of  our  own  era  Korea's  most 
celebrated  scholar,  Choe  Chi-wun,  attained 
high  literary  honors  in  the  national  examina 
tions  in  China  and  followed  it  up  by  travel- 
ing. He  went  as  far  west  as  Persia  and  then 
returned  to  Korea  to  devote  his  energies  to 
the  service  of  his  country;  but  within  a  year 
the  jealousy  of  the  other  officials  forced  him 
to  withdraw  to  a  mountain  fastness  where 
he  spent  the  life  of  a  hermit.  When  the 
Japanese  army  of  Ilideyoshi  sw^ept  north- 
ward through  the  peninsula  in  1592  the  first 
Korean  general  who  scored  a  victory  over 
them  paid  the  penalty  of  success  with  his 
life  within  a  w^eek  of  the  event.  The  cele- 
brated Admiral  Yi  Sun-sin,  w^ho  invented  the 
"  Tortoise  Boat,"  the  first  iron-clad  ever 
built,  and  with  it  fought  the  Salamis  of 
Korea  and  prevented  the  invasion  of  China 
by  the  hordes  of  Hideyoshi,  was  almost  im- 
mediately degraded  to  the  ranks;  and  it 
was  only  when  the  utter  collapse  of  the 
navy  let  in  tlie  second  flood  of  Japanese  in- 
vasion that  the  people  clamored  for  and  se 
cured  his  reinstatement.  In  the  last  battle 
w'hich  he  fought,  w^hich  broke  the  back  of 
the  invasion,  he  thi-ew  himself  into  the  thick 
of  the  fight,  and  courted  death,  knowing 
that  his  detractors  w^ould  only  bring  him  to 
an  ignominious  end  if  he  survived.  So 
through  all  Korean  historj^  success  has  been 
suicidal  and  mediocrity  at  a  premium.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  there  should 
be  a  lack  of  that  quality  of  leadership  which 
the  rehabilitation  of  Korea  requires?  The 
failure  of  the  liberal  element  in  the  late 
strug.gle  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  rap- 


idly i).'isse<I  b('yon<l  the  control  of  all  avail 
able  leadership,  'i'liere  was  no  single  mind 
powerful  enough  to  grasp  and  check  and 
control  the  awakened  power  of  the  party, 
and  it  so  far  overreached  its  mark  that  it 
reacted  upon  itself,  and  temporary  disinte- 
gration followed.  The  frosts  have  nipped  the 
promising  buds,  and  destroyed  the  hope  of 
fruition  for  the  season,  but  the  tree  remains 
intact,  in  root  and  stem  and  branch. 

Again,  the  patience  of  the  Korean  is  one 
of  his  most  highly  developed  qualities.  The 
long  history  of  oppression  during  which  the 
people  have  been  the  blind  Samson  grinding 
at  the  mill,  receiving  in  return  barely 
enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  is 
(luite  inconceivable  to  the  freedom-loving 
mind  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  This  patience  of 
the  people  has  resulted  in  a  curious  paradox 
—the  people  themselves  form  the  final  court 
of  appeal.  They  can  be  so  firmly  relied 
upon  to  endure  patiently  almost  any  degree 
of  oppression  that  when  they  do  arise  and 
bare  their  arms  it  is  proof  conclusive  of  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  Government 
rarely  disputes  their  claim.  This  slowness 
to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands  is  now 
of  great  value  to  the  Korean  people.  It  in- 
spires respect  and  consideration.  It  is  a 
powerful  negative  force  which  makes  op- 
pressive magistrates  think  twice  before  step- 
plug  across  the  "  dead  line  "  of  the  people's 
endurance. 

The  agitations  of  the  past  few  years,  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  Independence  Club, 
have  taught  one  lesson  well.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  ignorance  of  the  people  in  re- 
gard to  the  duties  of  the  Government  to  the 
people,  they  know  now  that  the  rulers  owe 
as  much  to  them  as  they  do  to  the  rulers. 
And  the  fact  that  there  is  no  land  w^here  this 
law  is  more  scornfully  ignored  makes  the 
future  big  with  events.  The  mere  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  is  much,  just  as  the  sight  of 
food  is  a  strong  incentive  to  a  hungry  man. 

The  reclamation  of  Korea  cannot  be  ac- 
complished in  a  day.  There  must  be  a 
process  of  education.  Having  been  buried 
for  so  many  centuries  beneath  a  load  of 
alien  ideas,  she  must  be  dug  out,  exhumed, 
disinterred.  The  educational  and  religious 
institutions  which  have  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  opening  of  Korea  are  not  the 
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least  of  the  agencies  which  are  bringing  the 
genuine  Korean  out  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  coma. 

Korea,  politically  and  diplomatically,  is  as 
free  and  independent  a  Power  as  any  in  the 
world.  China,  the  only  Power  that  ever 
seriously  claimed  suzerainty  over  her,  has 
now  arranged  for  an  interchange  of  properly 
accredited  ministers. 

But  when  we  leave  the  realm  of  retrospect 
and  enter  that  of  prognostication  we  step 
from  solid  ground  to  a  treacherous  quag- 
mire. There  are  a  few  things,  however,  that 
are  fairly  certain.  The  first  is  that  Japan  is 
Korea's  firm  friend,  from  policy  if  not  from 
racial  sympathy.  Japan  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  great  industrial  Power  of  the  Far  East; 
and  as  fast  as  she  turns  from  agriculture 
to  manufactures,  just  so  fast  will  her  de- 
pendence upon  outside  food  supplies  in- 
crease. But  here  lies  Korea,  a  magnificent 
agricultural  country  with  a  comparatively 
sparse  population.  It  is  as  if  Canada  were 
placed  where  Ireland  is.  Korea  produces 
the  very  kinds  of  foo'd  that  the  Japanese 
prefer.  The  two  languages,  tho  differing  in 
glossary,  are  so  similar  in  syntax  that  it 
takes  but  a  few  months  for  the  Japanese 
and  Koreans  to  learn  each  other's  speech. 
Japan  lies  so  close  to  Korea  that  she  is  quite 
visible  from  the  southeastern  coast  of  the 
peninsula.  Nature  has  conspired  to  make 
Korea  the  natural  complement  of  Japan;  for 
in  return  for  foodstuffs  and  raw  material 
she  receives  the  products  of  Japanese  manu- 
factories. This  is  not  prognostication.  It  is 
fact,  and  forms  a  solid  basis  for  the  belief 
that  Japan  will  fight  to  the  last  gasp  for  the 
integrity  of  the  Korean  Kingdom.  Not  mere- 
ly because  Korea's  absorption  by  a  rival 
State  would  mean  the  loss  of  an  indis- 
pensable ally,  but  because  the  proximity  of 
the  foe  would  give  him  a  standpoint  from 
which  he  could  spring  directly  at  her  throat. 

The  second  salient  point  is  that  China,  tho 
blind  to  many  things,  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  the  autonomy  of  Korea  is  one  with 
her  own  autonomy.  Russia  has  now  pushed 
her  advantage  until  she  has  touched  the 
quick.    Another  step  either  across  the  Kor- 


ean border  or  across  the  border  of  China^ 
proper  will  unmask  her  purposes.  She  ha* 
clamored  for  an  ice-free  port.  She  has  se- 
cured it.  Her  next  step  will  show  whether 
by  "  ice-free  "  she  means  a  port  that  is  never 
blocked  by  ice  or  one  where  ice  is  never  seen. 

Disposing  thus  briefly  of  Japan's  and^ 
China's  interest  In  Korea,  there  remains 
but  one  more  point.  We  look  Into  the  dark. 
when  we  attempt  either  by  historical  deduc- 
tion or  political  induction  to  fathom  the 
plans  of  the  Muscovite.  There  is  too  much 
of  the  Asiatic  in  him  to  permit  of  logical 
analysis.  And  yet,  here  Russia  stands  air 
Korea's  door  dominating  the  whole  border 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Turaan.  The  whole  power  of  the  Korean 
Government  could  not  prevent  a  regiment 
of  Cossacks  from  crossing  the  border  and. 
working  their  will  from  Eui-ju  to  Fusan,. 
The  seizure  of  Korea  would  be  in  line  witfe 
her  policy  of  attaching  only  territory  contig- 
uous to  her  own.  Korea,  with  all  her  nat- 
ural resources,  must  be  a  prize  worthy  ot: 
her  cupidity.  From  all  this  it  seems  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  ultimate  absorption  ot 
Korea  must  find  a  place  in  the  plans  af  the 
Muscovite.  The  rapid  and  successful  amp 
whereby  the  Russians  snatched  the  reins 
from  the  hands  of  the  impotent  Korean  Gov- 
ernment in  1897  only  to  throw  them  con- 
temptuously down  in  1898  can  have  been 
nothing  but  a  hand  thrown  out  to  feel'  tUe 
pulse  of  the  Powers,  to  be  withdrawn  tb«^^ 
moment  the  diagnosis  was  complete. 

The  autonomy  of  Korea,  like  that  of 
Greece,  rests  with  her  friends— those  wba 
love  an  open  door,  an  open  trade,  an  open 
competition.  If  the  people  of  the  United 
States  but  realized  that  during  the  centory 
about  to  dawn  an  "  open  door  "  in  China  and 
all  the  Eastern  countries  will  come  to  mean 
infinitely  more  to  America  than  to  England^ 
Germany  and  France  combined,  they  would 
demand  with  one  voice  that  hands  be  struck, 
and  that  the  united  power  of  England,  Ja- 
pan and  America  veto  once  and  for  all  th«- 
disfranchisement  of  Korea  and  the  dismemv 
berment  of  China. 

Seoul,  Korea. 
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[In  order  to  supplement  the  above  article  we 
leathered  from  sources  thoroughly  reliable.] 

Following  upon  the  China-Japan  war  the 
dominating  influence  in  Korea  was  Japan- 
ese. Liberal  laws  were  introduced  and 
many  reforms  were  instituted  in  the  public 
service.  There  was,  however,  manifest  too 
much  of  haste  and  the  result  was  somewhat 
of  a  revulsion.  The  King  and  Queen,  too, 
were  indignant  at  being  deprived  of  their 
ipower.  and  plots  were  formed  for  assassinat- 
ing the  members  of  the  new  Cabinet  In- 
stalled under  Japanese  influence.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  assassination  of  the  Queen.  The 
immediate  result  was  a  strengthening  of  the 
Liberal  Cabinet,  but  subsequently  a  general 
revolt  of  the  more  ignorant  people,  under 
the  leadership  of  some  reactionaries,  brought 
about  a  general  state  of  chaos.  In  1895  the 
JKing  escaped  and  took  refuge  in  the  Russian 
'Legation  at  Seoul.  Some  of  the  Ministers 
were  arrested  and  beheaded;  the  rest  fled 
to  Japan.  At  the  Russian  Legation  the  King 
formed  a  new  Cabinet  and  issued  decrees, 
constantly  under  the  influence  of  the  Rus- 
1  sian  Government,  even  occupying  a  new  pal- 
•:  ace  built  close  to  the  Russian  Legation  for 
iks  protection.  Russo-Koreans  filled  all  high 
official  positions  and  Russian  officials 
watched  every  movement.  They  controlled 
the  Treasury  and  War  Departments,  drilled 
the  soldiers,  secured  valuable  concessions, 
and  in  every  way  their  influence  was  counter 
to  ihe  laws  and  regulations  which  had  been 
in  vogue  under  the  Liberal  Cabinet. 

At  this  time,  in  1895,  a  few  people  who 
knew  little  of  the  Western  world  organized 
a  club  called  the  Independent  Club.  Once 
or  twice  a  week  they  gave  lectures  on  the 
affairs  of  their  own  country  and  of  other 
countries  in  the  world,  and  discussed  the 
politics  of  their  own  country  as  compared 
with  the  politics  of  other  nations.  The  club 
grew  until  it  numbered  over  two  thousand 
members,  and  branches  were  established  in 
different  provinces.  Efforts  to  teach  the  peo- 
ple how  to  defend  their  rights  against  the  op- 
pression of  the  local  authorities  were  wel- 
comed, and  the  idea,  tho  new  at  first,  gained 
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popularity.  Naturally  it  met  with  the  op- 
position of  the  bad  men  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
of  the  local  authorities  who  desired  only  to 
rob  the  people,  and  of  the  King  and  his  offi- 
cials, but  it  worked  on  without  fear,  upheld 
by  the  hope  of  saving  the  country. 

In  1897  the  Independent  Club  demanded 
that  all  the  Russians  should  be  dismissed 
from  the  Government  service.  This  was 
done,  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  had  consented  that  Russia  should  have 
a  naval  station  on  Deer  Island,  in  Fusan, 
was  also  dismissed.  By  this  action  the  Gov- 
ernment was  rid  of  a  great  many  corrupt 
officials,  but  unfortunately  their  places  were 
soon  filled  by  the  same  class  of  men.  Still 
the  Independent  Club  was  able,  little  by 
little,  to  advance  its  reforms.  For  a  time 
both  Russians  and  Japanese  kept  their  hands 
off  from  Korea,  but  were  always  working 
quietly  to  strengthen  their  influence.  In 
1898  the  Emperor  sent  his  interpreter  to 
Shanghai,  China,  and  there  recruited  forty 
or  fifty  men,  Americans,  Germans,  English 
and  Russians,  as  an  Imperial  body  guard, 
because  he  feared  his  own  subjects  and 
would  not  trust  them.  The  body  guard  ar- 
rived at  Seoul  and  stayed  in  the  palace  about 
a  month  and  then  returned  to  Shanghai,  be- 
cause of  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Iii- 
dependent  Club. 

About  six  months  ago  members  of  the  In- 
dependent Club  assembled  and  petitioned 
that  the  new  laws  and  regulations  might  be 
put  into  execution.  The  Emperor  responded 
to  each  request  with  fair  promises,  but  never 
fulfilled  his  words.  They  kept  on  sending 
memorials  to  him  and  quoting  the  words  of 
his  replies.  At  last  the  Emperor  ordered  th'i 
club  to  disband.  Then  the  People's  Union 
was  organized  and  demanded  that  the  Inde- 
pendent Club  should  be  re-established,  the 
bad  advisers  of  the  Emperor  punished,  and 
the  new  laM^s  and  regulations  put  into  effect. 
The  Emperor  still  promised  everything,  but 
did  nothing.  The  anti-progressives  mean- 
while had  organized  another  club  called  the 
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Peddlers'  Club,  composed  of  the  worst  ele- 
ments in  the  country,  most  of  them  bandits. 

This  club  opposed  everything  done  by  the 
progressive  party,  and  at  last  the  two  clubs 
came  to  blows  in  the  streets  of  the  capital  city, 
resulting  in  a  victory  for  the  Independent  Clul), 
altho  the  Peddlers' Club  was  supported  by  tho 
police  and  soldiers.  In  the  meanwhile  cer- 
tain officials  sent  word  to  the  Emperor,  stat- 
ing that  the  Independent  Club  would  force 
him  to  abdicate  and  would  declare  a  Re- 
public like  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  even  gave  the  names  of  the  persons  se- 
lected for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency 
of  the  alleged  future  Republic.  Twenty  or 
thirty  influential  members  of  the  Independ- 
ent Club  w^ere  arrested  and  brought  to  the 
court  for  trial.  At  this  moment  thousands 
of  people  who  sympathized  with  them 
marched  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
was  guarded  by  police  and  soldiers,  de- 
manded that  they  should  be  allowed  to  be 
eye-witnesses  of  the  proceedings,  and  asked 
the  Court  to  summon  the  person  who  sent 
the  false  notice  to  the  Emperor.  The  Court 
saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  convict 
the  prisoners  illegally  before  the  eyes  of 
so  many  people,  so  they  simply  set  them  free 
without  any  trial.  Imperial  decrees  were  is- 
sued one  after  the  other,  ordering  the  Peo- 
ple's Union  to  dissolve,  but  the  Union  re- 
sisted the  decrees  because  the  Emperor  had 
not  kept  his  word.  This  Union  wanted  to 
continue  its  assembly  until  the  Government 
should  yield  to  its  requests. 

This  state  of  affairs  lasted  for  more  than 
two  months.  The  Emperor  and  his  advisers 
did  not  dare  to  touch  the  assembly,  for  they 
believed  that  it  was  aided  by  some  foreign 
Power,  but  at  last  they  found  out  that  it 
was  entirely  independent.  Then  the  Govern- 
ment ordered  the  police  forces  and  several 
companies  of  soldiers  to  disperse  the  assem- 


bly at  the  point  of  bayonets  and  swords,  and 
this  was  done.  Since  then  the  Emperor  lias 
handled  the  affairs  of  the  country  as  ne 
pleases;  not  only  the  Cabinet  officers,  but 
officials  of  all  classes  are  changed  once  or 
twice  a  month  and  money  is  drawn  from  the 
treasury  freely    for  illegal  purposes. 

The  people  look  on  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  indifference.  In  the  main  they  are 
satisfied  if  they  can  live  peacefully.  Yet 
this  very  indifference  gives  occasion  to  offi- 
cials to  maltreat  them  in  any  way  they  de- 
sire. The  general  situation  is  bad.  Domes- 
tic trade  and  factories  are  almost  at  a  stand- 
still, and  one  result  is  that  robbery  is  rifo 
on  every  hand.  The  conservatives  are  indif- 
ferent, openly  declaring  that  there  has  never 
been  a  nation  in  the  world  that  was  not  at 
last  destroyed,  so  the  best  thing  for  the  coun- 
try is  to  let  it  go  as  it  is.  The  progressive 
party  still  exists  and  its  members,  to  the 
number  of  2,000  or  3,000,  do  their  best,  but 
they  have  little  experience  and  no  good  lead- 
ers. The  Government  conducts  a  system  of 
repression,  forbids  public  addresses  and  lec- 
tures, or  popular  meetings  of  any  kind.  On 
the  borders  of  Manchuria  and  Siberia  the 
inhabitants  have  crossed  the  frontier  by 
thousands  and  thousands,  in  the  hope  of  se- 
curing better  treatment,  and  have  nearly  all 
become  naturalized  Russians.  They  keep  up 
some  intercourse  with  their  relations  in  Ko- 
rea, and  thus  while  the  knowledge  of  Rus- 
sia is  increased  that  of  other  nations  is  com 
paratively  small.  One  result  is  that  Russian 
influence,  notwithstanding  the  dismissal  of 
Russian  officials,  is  growing,  and  the  pres- 
ence on  the  very  borders  of  so  large  a  Rus- 
sian army  is  regarded  by  many  as  inevita- 
bly pointing  to  the  absorption  of  Korea  as 
soon  as  the  Siberian  Railway  is  complete-! 
and  Russia  feels  at  liberty  to  carry  out  her 
purposes. 
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When  a  man  in  England  dies  and  no  doctor 
is  found  to  sign  a  death  certificate,  a  coro- 
ner's inquest  is  held  upon  him.  I  do  not 
know  whether  American  procedure  in  such 
a  case  is  Identical.  At  any  rate  American 
readers  will  be  familiar  with  an  immortal 
exposition  of  "  crowner's  quest  law "  in 
Shakespeare.  If  the  man  dies  from  natural 
causes  that  is  sufficient;  if  his  end  is  due  to 
manslaughter  or  murder  a  verdict  against 
the  guilty  parties  is  brought  in  and  an  of- 
ficial prosecution  follows.  If  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  blame  in  any  particular  quarter 
the  jury  return  what  is  called  an  open  ver- 
dict; the  man  is  dead  and  that  is  all. 

Any  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  China 
at  present  must  be  of  the  nature  of  a  coro- 
ner's inquest.  And  not  only  as  regards  China 
herself— that  is,  as  an  independent  country 
working  out  its  own  future--but  also  as  a 
vast  semi-civilized  country  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  distinguished  for  many  virtues  and 
whose  trade,  actual  and  potential,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  assets  of  the  commercial  world 
After  long  hesitation  and  constantly  deferred 
iiope  I  take  the  gloomiest  view  of  the  Chi- 
nese question.  Some  years  ago  the  Marquis 
Tseng,  then  Chinese  Minister  in  England, 
signed,  tho  he  did  not  write,  a  remarkable 
article  called  "  China:  the  Sleep  and  the 
Awakening,"  in  which  he  said  that  China 
had  been  asleep  for  generations  but  that  she 
was  awakening  to  new  life.  Many  people 
believed  him.  Lord  Curzon,  for  instance,  in 
lexers  to  the  London  Times,  declared  that 
China  would  fight  on  and  on  with  .Japan  un- 
til in  the  end  she  was  victorious.  China  still 
sleeps,  but  it  is  the  sleep  of  death.  As  a 
coroner's  juryman  called  in  to  sit  upon  the 
body,  I  have  a  clear  opinion  as  to  who  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  this,  but  I  will  not 
say,  for  I  should  merely  be  called  a  partisan. 
I  think,  however,  it  can  be  shown  that  there 
is  no  hope  for  China  from  the  inside,  and 
that  as  regards  the  relations  of  the  great 
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Western  nations  with  her  the  golden  time- 
has  been  let  slip,  that  consequently  nothing 
but  partition  is  to  be  expected  in  the  future, 
and  that  the  struggle  for  that  partition  may 
mean  war. 

Chinese  affairs  during  the  last  few  years 
have  moved  so  rapidly  and  in  so  complex  a 
.series  of  vicious  circles  that  only  a  very  long 
story  could  narrate  them  clearly  and  con- 
secutively. Within  the  limits  of  this  article 
it  is  only  possible  to  draw  attention  to  their 
broader  aspects,  without  giving  detailed 
facts  or  experiences  to  prove  that  each  sepa- 
rate statement  is  accurate.  The  question 
then  arises:  Has  China,  either  by  her  rulers 
or  her  statesmen,  given  any  sign  whatever 
for  years  past  of  her  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  only  by  complete  reform  and  the  adoption 
of  certain  Western  methods  of  administra- 
tion and  organization  she  can  remain  inde- 
pendent and  integral?  So  far  as  I  know  she 
has  not  given  one  sign.  The  Emperor,  a 
feeble,  emasculated,  remote  youth,  afflicted 
with  an  incurable  wasting  disease,  made  one 
pathetic  effort  to  introduce  reform.  With 
marvelous  want  of  tact  he  mixed  his  proper 
aspirations  with  certain  technical  demands 
which  ruined  them  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow 
countrymen— such,  for  instance,  as  that  the 
Chinese  people  should  cease  wearing  the 
cue.  The  man  who  advised  this  reform 
was  fallen  upon  by  all  the  other  Chinese  of- 
ficials as  a  pack  of  hounds  falls  upon  a  wolf. 
By  the  skin  of  his  teeth  he  escaped  from 
Pekin  and  reached  British  territory  under 
the  convoy  of  a  British  man-of-war.  The 
masterful  Empress-Dowager,  recognizing 
that  the  game  was  in  her  hands,  virtually 
deposed  the  reforming  Emperor  and  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  all  who  might  be  suspected 
of  sympathy  with  his  aims.  Since  then  the 
Chinese  regime  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  to-day  it  is  if  possible  even  more  cor- 
rupt, more  ludicrously  inept,  more  childishly 
reactionary  than  ever  before.    China  is  less 
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able  to-day  than  at  any  period  of  her  history 
to  protect  herself  against  outside  interfer- 
•enee,  however  humiliating  and  disastrous 
this  may  be,  and  the  only  alternative  to  suc- 
<}essive  amputations  of  her  territory  is  a  suc- 
cessful rising  of  the  many  revolutionary  and 
•disaffected  parties  within  her  own  borders, 
which,  whether  it  succeeded  or  was  sup- 
pressed by  foreign  armed  intervention,  would 
equally  mean  the  end  of  the  present  dynasty 
and  consequently  of  the  present  regime. 

Hopeful  people  thought  that  the  result  of  the 
war  with  Japan  would  enlighten  even  China, 
and  tliat  she  would  be  compelled  almost  in 
spite  of  herself  to  organize  some  kind  of 
army  and  navy,  to  give  pause,  at  least,  to  in- 
tending marauders  upon  her.  Nothing  of  the 
sort  has  taken  place.  She  has  arsenals  which 
are  capable  of  turning  out  useful  weapons; 
her  forts  have  been  well  built  for  her  by 
foreigners;  offers  of  assistance  have  rained 
upon  her.  uer  army  has  less  organization 
to-day  than  when  it  took  its  fans  and  jingals 
into  action  against  Japan;  her  navy,  of 
course,  lias  completely  disappeared.  The 
gun  making  machinery  she  bought  long  ago 
from  America  is  still  half  in  one  arsenal 
under  one  mandarin,  and  half  in  another 
under  his  rival.  The  Tsung-li-Yamen,  which 
directs  after  its  fashion  her  policy,  lias  never 
before  been  so  ridiculously  uninformed  and 
cowardly,  ft  frankly  admitted  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  British  Minister  that  whatever 
it  might  desire  to  do  or  say  in  regard  to  at- 
tempts made  upon  it,  it  could  do  nothing  un- 
less it  were  assured  beforehand  of  the  pro- 
tection of  an  equally  powerful  nation  against 
the  results.  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  so  suc- 
cessfully threw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
and  America,  is  at  last  seen  by  all  the  world 
in  his  true  colors— a  mere  selfish  reactionary, 
little  more  enlightened  and  much  more  cor- 
rupt than  his  fellows;  fulfilling  to  the  letter 
Gordon's  prophecy  of  him  in  a  private  docu- 
ment which  I  have  seen,  that  in  the  end  it 
would  finally  suit  him  best  to  sell  himself 
and  his  influence  to  Russia.  With  the  decay 
of  the  Central  Government  the  provincial 
Governments  have  naturally  grown  even 
more  independent  and  defiant  than  before. 
The  Vermilion  Pencil  sends  them  edicts  and 
commands  as  of  yore,  but  nowadays  they 
hardly   even   pretend   to   obey   these.    Take 


what  is  happening  to-day  on  the  mainland 
near  Hong  Kong  as  a  proof.  For  a  long 
time  Great  Britain  has  owned  a  little  strip 
of  territory  there  called  Kowloon — or  more 
correctly,  Kau-liing— and  as  this  strip  was  in- 
defensible and  contained  hills  from  which 
Hong  Kong  itself  could  be  attacked,  the 
British  Government  procured  a  trifling  ex- 
tension in  order  to  include  these  strategic 
points.  The  Imperial  Government  made  over 
the  territory  and  ordered  the  Viceroy  of  Can- 
ton to  give  effect  to  the  cession;  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  the  British  authorities  with  a 
small  police  force  went  to  take  possession 
and  found  the  hills  lined  with  Chinese  regu- 
lars in  uniform,  who  opened  fire  upon  them. 
As  I  write,  the  Hong  Kong  Regiment,  a 
magnificent  body  of  Sikh  troops  with  British 
officers,  is  engaged  in  clearing  the  territory, 
almost  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Lord 
Salisbury's  Government  made  great  show 
last  year  of  some  concessions,  among  which 
was  the  right  to  free  navigation  of  the  in- 
ternal waterways  of  China.  Mr.  Curzon,  as 
he  then  was,  who  certainly  ought  to  have 
known  better,  hailed  this  as  a  remarkable 
diplomatic  and  commercial  victory,  and  the 
public  generally  accepted  the  official  point  of 
view.  The  little  band  of  us  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  forlorn  hope  for  the  integrity  of 
China  and  the  "  open  door  "  guaranteed  to 
all  nations  by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  pointed 
out  at  once  that  the  cession  was  valueless, 
because  the  Imperial  Chinese  Government 
was  totally  incapable  of  giving  effect  to 
what  it  had  promised.  Not  a  single  foreign 
vessel  has  navigated  Chinese  waterways  in 
consequence  of  this  concession,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  for  my  own  part  to  be  a  passenger 
on  one  which  should  first  make  the  attempt, 
('hina  to-day  is  as  invertebrate  and  as  help- 
less as  a  great  jelly-fish  cast  up  by  the  sea. 
Any  passing  animal  can  snap  off  a  mouthful 
of  the  quivering,  variegated,  inchoate  mass. 
She  has  neither  the  power,  the  intelligence 
nor  the  desire  to  bring  about  better  things. 
"  China,"  in  fact,  does  not  exist.  Her  vast 
territory  only  remains  of  the  same  color 
upon  the  map  because  the  nations  which  are 
gradually  seizing  upon  it  fear  that  if  they 
\vent  any  faster  they  would  provoke  to  ac- 
tion the  two  other  nations,  hitherto  prac- 
tically inert,  which  alone  have  honestly  de- 
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sired  to  maintain  its  integrity  and  to  foster 
its  free  and  independent  commercial  develop- 
ment. 

So  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  China 
herself.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  situa- 
tion from  the  reverse  point  of  view,  consider 
for  a  moment  what  China  was  five  years 
ago  and  what  she  is  to-day.  Before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  Japan  no  Chinese 
territory  had  passed  under  foreign  domina- 
tion since  Russia  secured  the  Amtir  prov- 
ince in  1858  (for  the  extension  to  France  in 
the  extreme  south  was  over  districts  which 
were  in  reality  only  nominally  Chinese),  and 
even  In  this  case  Russia  was  forced  by 
China  to  make  certain  restitution.  When  I 
was  in  Siberia  in  1888  the  Russian  authori- 
ties were  genuinely  alarmed  at  the  defense- 
less nature  of  their  frontier  against  the 
raids  of  Chinese  regular  or  irregular  troops. 
Li  Hung  Chang  told  me  positively  and  au- 
thorized me  to  declare  publicly  from  him 
that  any  action  of  Russia  in  Korea  would 
be  regarded  by  China  as  a  casus  belli.  The 
Chinese  army  was  supposed  to  be  a  huge, 
more  or  less  disciplined  force,  which  would 
at  any  rate  make  a  rough  and  ready  strug- 
gle when  rifles  were  put  into  its  hands; 
while  LI  Hung  Chang  himself  had  a  con- 
siderable body  of  soldiers  drilled  and  armed 
in  foreign  fashion.  The  Chinese  navy  was 
believed  to  be  a  factor  in  Far  Eastern  af- 
fairs, altho  everybody  knew  it  had  lost  disci- 
pline and  cohesion  since  the  dismissal  of 
Captain  Lang,  the  Englishman  who  had  or- 
ganized it.  The  fateful  words,  "  partition 
of  China,"  were  then  never  heard.  British 
trade  was  three-quarters  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  China,  British  influence  was  pre- 
dominant, the  British  fleet  in  the  Far  East 
commanded  the  situation;  it  was  understood 
and  believed  by  everybody  that  any  attempt 
to  seize  by  force  or  intrigue  upon  an  integral 
part  of  China  could  only  be  successful  at  the 
cost  of  war  with  England.  The  door  of 
trade  was  open  then,  and  bit  by  bit  was 
opening  wider,  and  all  nations  dealt  with 
China  upon  equal  terms. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Russia  saw  her  op- 
portunity. The  blind  and  foolish  enthusiasm 
of  France  gave  her  one  ally,  the  over-anxiety 
of  German  statesmen  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  Germany's  two  hostile  frontier  neigh- 


bors gave  her  a  second,  and  the  three  wrest- 
ed from  Japan  the  fruits  of  her  victory.  Eng- 
land, under  Lord  Rosebery,  wisely  refused  to 
be  a  party  to  this  crime,  for  he,  the  most  far- 
seeing  of  our  statesmen,  perceived  clearly 
what  was  to  follow,  tho  I  am  quite  sure  he 
never  dreamed  that  the  policy  of  England 
could  be  under  any  circumstances  as  mis- 
guided and  as  pusillanimous  as  it  has  been. 
Russia  concluded  with  China  the  famous 
Cassini  Convention  of  1895,  but  the  British 
Government  accepted  the  Russian  assurance 
that  this  did  not  exist.  In  vain  those  of  U8 
who  knew  that  it  did  tried  to  alarm  the  coun- 
try in  newspapers  and  magazines  and  books. 
By  force  and  intrigue  Russia  possessed  her- 
self of  the  whole  of  Manchuria,  a  province  of 
immense  potential  wealth  and  admirable  cli- 
mate, in  every  way  suited  for  development 
by  white  races.  Port  Arthur  and  part  of 
Talienwan  were  seized  upon  in  the  same 
way.  Count  Muravieff  informed  Sir  Nich- 
olas O'Conor,  the  British  Ambassador  in  St. 
Petersburg,  that  "  His  Imperial  Majesty  has 
authorized  me  to  give  the  assurance  that 
both  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan  shall  be 
open  to  foreign  trade,  like  other  Chinese 
ports."  This  formal  promise  was  hardly 
made  before  it  was  broken.  Port  Arthur 
will  shortly  be  connected  with  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  and  what  remains  of  the 
right  of  free  entry  into  Talienwan  will  be 
suppressed  as  soon  as  it  is  for  the  advantage 
of  Russia  to  do  so.  Another  railway  will 
run  from  Port  Arthur  to  Tientsin,  which  is 
now  connected  by  rail  with  Pekin,  and  thus 
the  capital  province  of  China  and  the  capital 
itself  can  be  filled  at  any  given  moment  with 
Russian  troops  almost  before  Western  Eu- 
rope knows  that  they  have  started.  Port 
Arthur  has  been  made  an  impregnable  naval 
base  and  fortress  in  hot  haste,  and  it  lies,  of 
course,  like  a  mailed  hand  upon  the  very 
throat  of  China. 

During  all  this  time  England  has  with 
one  exception  done  absolutely  nothing.  The 
Blue  Books  are  full  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
dispatches,  but  at  every  crucial  point  our  in- 
terests, which  in  this  case  are  the  interests 
of  the  world,  have  evaporated  in  mere  words. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  declared  that  this  country 
was  determined  to  keep  the   "  open   door," 
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"  even  at  the  cost  of  war,  if  necessary."  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour  have  both 
spoken  of  Russia  in  Parliament  in  language 
of  a  force  rare  in  diplomacy.  When  Russia 
made  her  greatest  coup  Mr.  Balfour  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  situation 
had  taken  the  Government  wholly  by  sur- 
prise. At  least  half  a  dozen  of  us  had  been 
engaged  for  several  years  by  every  means 
of  publicity  available  to  us  in  trying  to  ham- 
mer home  into  the  minds  of  those  responsible 
for  British  policy  the  absolutely  inevitable 
results  of  the  course  they  were  following.  I 
could  give  a  list  of  these  attempts  which 
would  fill  a  column  of  The  Independent  in 
small  type.  The  British  Government  held 
the  key  of  the  situation,  just  before  the  seiz- 
ure of  Port  Arthur,  by  the  presence  of  two 
British  cruisers  in  that  port,  where  they  had 
absolute  right  by  treaty  to  be.  Russia  im- 
pertinently complained  of  their  presence 
there  and  said  it  was  producing  a  very  bad 
impression.  The  British  Minister  in  Pekin, 
on  the  other  hand,  telegraphed  home  to  Lord 
Salisbury  imploring  him  not  to  take  them 
away,  as  this  would  be  fatal  to  our  prestige 
in  China.  Public  opinion  in  England  was  ex- 
cited to  a  dangerous  point.  An  official  notifi- 
cation was  published  from  the  Admiralty  to 
the  effect  that  these  cruisers  were  actually 
at  the  moment  in  Port  Arthur,  the  implica- 
tion being,  of  course,  that  the  Government 
was  therefore  alive  to  British  interests  and 
was  proposing  to  keep  them  there.  Immedi- 
ately afterward  they  were  withdrawn  and 
Port  Arthur  was  instantly  seized  by  Russia 
forever.  The  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  followed  promised  to  be  very 
dangerous  for  the  Government,  and  this  be- 
ing clearly  foreseen,  it  was  necessary  to  do 
something.  Consequently  an  arrangement 
was  made  with  Japan  for  a  lease  to  Great 
Britain  of  Wei-hai-wei  on  the  same  terms 
that  Russia  had  secured  in  Port  Arthur.  The 
difference  between  the  two  cases  hardly 
needs  to  be  pointed  out.  Port  Arthur  is  at 
the  end  of  a  Russian  railway  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  a  province  destined  to  become 
wholly  and  exclusively  Russian,  and,  more- 
over, it  can  easily  be  made  impregnable. 
Wei-hai-wei  is  a  place  with  an  entrance  four 
miles  wide;  it  can  only  be  defended  by  a 
very  large  force  of  soldiers  to  man  the  forts 


upon  the  land  side— the  Japanese  had  16.000 
men  there;  it  is  entirely  isolated,  and  indeed 
England  hastened  to  give  Germany  assur- 
ances that  she  would  not  even  connect  it  by 
railway  with  any  other  part  of  the  province. 
Everybody  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
British  Government  has  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  spending  the  money  or  providing 
the  land  forces  necessary  to  make  Wei-hai- 
wei  a  fortified  naval  base.  One  of  the  most 
accomplished  theoretical  soldiers  in  England 
said  to  me  after  the  lease  of  Wei-hai-wei 
that  to  defend  British  interests  in  China  by 
this  means  was  like  trying  to  protect  a 
naked  man  with  a  helmet.  Therefore  it  is 
hardly  necessary  even  to  say  "  with  one  ex- 
ception "  in  declaring  that  after  all  her  dis- 
patches, all  her  negotiations,  and  all  her 
bluster,  England,  under  Lord  Salisbury's 
ministry,  has  accomplished  absolutely  noth- 
ing for  the  safeguarding  of  her  vital  inter- 
ests in  China  as  distinct  from  the  interests 
of  certain  groups  of  concessionaires. 

Other  nations,  as  all  the  world  knows,  have 
been  much  more  determined.  Germany^ 
profiting  by  the  murder  of  her  missionaries^ 
has  seized  upon  the  province  of  Shantung, 
which  she  proposes  to  Prussianize.  Even 
the  Shantung  portion  of  a  trunk  line  of  rail- 
way must  be  as  completely  Prussian  as  a 
line  running  into  Berlin  Itself.  Japan  ha» 
secured  from  China  an  assurance  of  the  non- 
alienation  of  the  province  of  Fukien,  oppo- 
site her  new  possession  of  Formosa.  France 
has  ear-marked  the  island  of  Hainan,  and 
has  a  naval  base  on  the  little  peninsula  of 
Tien-chau,  immediately  to  the  north  of  It, 
while  the  three  great  southern  provinces  are 
claimed  by  her  as  a  distinct  sphere  of  influ- 
ence. Italy  has  demanded  a  coaling  statiooi 
in  Sanmun  Bay  and  a  railway  from  there  to 
Poyang  Lake,  which  taps  the  Yangtse.  A 
Danish  cruiser,  at  the  instigation  of  Russia, 
is  shortly  to  start  for  the  Far  East  with  som» 
unexplained  purpose  of  aggression.  Even  in 
Austria  the  ferment  is  working,  and  som*> 
demand  upon  China  may  be  expected  shortly. 
It  has  always  been  understood  that  Eng- 
land regarded  the  central  portion  of  China, 
the  Valley  of  the  Yangtse,  as  her  sphere, 
and  last  year  the  Government  proudly  an- 
nounced to  a  delighted  country  that  they 
had  secured  a  recognition  of  this  right  from 
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<Cbiaa.  When  the  words  of  the  assurance 
came  to  be  examined  it  was  instantly  seen 
ttiiat  they  amounted  to  nothing  at  all,  China 
-merely  declaring  to  the  British  Minister  in 
Pekln  at  his  request  that  "  it  is  out  of  the 
question  that  territory  (in  it)  should  be  mort- 
cgaged,  leased  or  ceded  to  another  Power.'' 
Again  and  again  has  the  Government  been 
^challenged  in  press  and  in  Parliament  to  tell 
-the  country  exactly  what  our  position  with 
regard  to  the  Yangtse  is.  The  Times  de- 
ananded  this  information  only  a  few  days 
■&g<y  in  an  imperative  editorial,  suggested  by 
A  letter  I  addressed  to  that  journal,  which 
jictlon,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the  English- 
-man's  last  refuge  in  distress.  Not  a  syllable 
-can  the  Government  be  Induced  to  say.  But 
the  trunk  line  from  Pekln  to  Hankau,  the 
;great  trading  city  on  the  central  Yangtse, 
lias  just  been  given  over  to  a  so-called  Bel- 
S^ian  syndicate,  backed  by  the  Russo-Chinese 
Bank,  which  is  merely  another  name  for  the 
Hussian  Government  itself,  as  there  are  no 
private  shareholders.  The  last  Blue  Book 
shows  that  Lord  Salisbury,  through  the  Brit- 
ish Minister  in  Pekin,  protested  again  and 
■again  against  this  cession,  and  threatened 
all  sorts  of  terrible  things  If  it  were  granted 
a^way  from  this  country.  It  was  granted, 
and  he  accepted  the  rebuff,  merely  demand- 
ing in  compensation  certain  concessions  in 
other  parts  of  China.  There  is  therefore, 
MQfortunately,  every  reason  to  believe  that 
British  policy  is  as  ill-informed  and  as  feebly 
•directed  with  regard  to  the  Yangtse  Valley 
as  with  regard  to  every  other  aspect  of  the 
Chinese  question. 

It  must  be  evident  to  a  tyro  in  diplomacy 
that  along  these  lines  there  is  no  peace.  The 
demands  upon  China,  whether  they  are  com- 
.pUcated  by  a  domestic  rebellion  or  not,  will 
go  on  bit  by  bit  until  at  last  England  and 
Kiissia  are  brought  face  to  face  under  cir- 
-ciunstances  in  which  neither  can  nor  will  re- 
treat. Some  convention  about  Far  Eastern 
matters  is  pending  at  this  moment  between 
England  and  Russia  ;  of  the  value  of  that 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  speak  when  we  see 
at.  One  factor,  moreover,  is  constantly  left 
out  of  sight  by  people  discussing  the  Chinese 
■question— namely,  the  attitude  of  Japan.  In 
Ihree  or  four  years  Japan  will  have  com- 
pleted her  vast  scheme  of  naval  and  military 


expansion.  At  heart  she  is  almost  as  jeal- 
ous of  Western  nations  in  the  Far  East  as 
is  China  herself.  When  the  critical  moment 
comes  Japan  will  throw  into  the  scale  a 
weight  probably  heavy  enough  to  decide  the 
issue.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
ideal  of  Japan  is  not  the  partition  of  China, 
but  her  integrity  under  Japanese  guidance 
and  protection— Asia  for  the  Asiatics. 

There  was  only  one  way  of  avoiding  war. 
That  way  has  not  been  taken,  and  I  fear, 
unless  some  unlooked-for  blessing  should 
bring  Lord  Rosebery  back  to  power  in  Eng- 
land, there  is  no  hope  that  it  will  be  taken. 

The  Magna  Charta  of  foreign  nations  with 
regard  to  China  was  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin: 

"  It  is  hereby  expressly  stipulated  that  the 
British  Government  and  its  subjects  will  be 
allowed  free  and  equal  participation  in  all  privi- 
leges, immunities  and  advantages  that  may  have 
been,  or  may  be  liereafter,  granted  by  His  Maj- 
esty, the  Emperor  of  China,  to  the  government 
or  subjects  of  any  other  nation." 

According  to  this,  all  nations— for  all  pos- 
sessed this  same  treaty  with  China— had 
equal  rights  and  none  could  prosper  at  the 
expense  of  its  neighbor.  During  the  past 
England  has  been  chiefly  interested  in  Chi- 
nese trade  ;  for  the  future,  the  United  States 
will  have  at  least  as  large  a  stake.  If  these 
two  countries  had  issued  an  identical  note, 
which  it  is  well  known  that  Japan  would 
have  supported,  to  the  effect  that  they  took 
their  stand  upon  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  and 
that  they  would  regard  its  abrogation  in  any 
shape,  in  any  interest,  or  with  any  excuse, 
as  a  hostile  act,  there  would  be  no  virtual 
partition  of  China  to-day,  and  no  war  on 
that  ground  to  be  feared  in  the  future.  Any- 
body who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
Blue  Books  (which,  by  the  way,  are  issued 
by  the  Foreign  Office  at  such  long  periods 
of  time  and  in  such  a  muddled  form  that 
nothing  short  of  profound  study  will  elicit 
a  connected  narrative  from  them)  will  know 
why  England  has  not  taken  determined  ac- 
tion. Why  the  United  States,  which  has  al- 
ready a  great  surplus  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles to  dispose  of  and  will  have  enormously 
more  in  the  future,  should  consent  to  see  the 
door  of  the  world's  vastest  market  slammed 
in  her  face  also,  it  is  not.  for  me  to  say. 

London,  England 


The  Eastern  Question. 

By  Edwin  Munsell  Bliss,   D.D. 


The  "  Question "  remains,  but  it  is  no 
longer  '*  Eastern."  That  term,  so  familiar 
only  a  few  years  ago,  has  shared  the  fate  of 
its  counterpart,  the  "  Far  East,"  and  disap- 
peared from  the  political  vocabulary.  Each 
country  and  problem  stands  now  on  its  own 
footing,  as  Turkish,  Chinese,  Korean,  with- 
out any  reference  to  geographical  direction 
from  some  other  section  or  problem.  North, 
South,  East  and  West  cannot  stand  the  pres- 
sure of  the  electric  telegraph  and  steel  rails, 
and  are  rapidly  assuming  their  true  charac 
ter  as  relative  not  absolute  terms. 

The  "  Question  "  remains.  Three  years  ago 
it  seemed  as  if  its  solution  was  close  at 
hand.  In  the  outburst  of  horror  at  the  Ar- 
menian massacres  it  was  the  general  opin- 
ion of  the  European  and  American  world 
that  the  Sultan  and  his  Government  were 
discredited  beyond  the  possibility  of  rehabili- 
tation. England  practically  withdrew  her 
protection  and  there  was  almost  momentary 
expectation  that  Russia  would  occupy  Con- 
stantinople and  that  Abdul  Hamid,  if  he 
reigned  anywhere,  would  withdraw  to  Brusa 
or  Konieh.  There  was,  however,  delay.  Just 
what  was  its  cause  was  not  at  first  apparent. 
Before  long,  however,  it  became  clear  that 
a  European  Power  was  first  apologizing  for, 
then  backing  the  Sultan,  and  that  Russia  did 
not  think  the  time  ripe  for  self-assertion. 
Then  came  the  Cretan  rebellion,  and  the  out- 
burst of  Greek  enthusiasm.  As  Prince  George 
left  Athens  he  was  popularly  supposed 
to  have  received  a  definite  promise  of  assist- 
ance from  Russia.  Once  in  Crete,  however, 
the  assistance  failed,  as  often  before  in  the 
struggle  for  Greek  freedom,  and  Greece 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  the  Turk, 
while  the  Czar  held  aloof  and  the  Kaiser 
ostentatiously  supported  the  Sultan.  In  the 
short,  decisive  conflict  that  followed,  Ger- 
man officers  practically  conducted  the  Turk- 
ish campaign,  and  at  the  close  it  was  from 
Berlin  that  the  heartiest  congratulations 
went  to  Constantinople. 

From  that  time  to  this  the  relations  be- 


tween Germany  and  Turkey  have  been  con- 
spicuously cordial.  The  Emperor's  visit  to 
Constantinople  and  Palestine,  with  its  at- 
tendant receptions,  gifts  and  lavish  praise 
of  Moslem  valor  and  worth,  are  too  recent 
and  notable  to  require  more  than  the  mere 
mention.  In  the  "  pacification "  of  Crete 
Germany  took  no  share  and  Austria  obe- 
diently followed  her  lead.  Meanwhile  Ger- 
man investors  have  been  busy,  and  the  air 
has  been  full  of  reports  of  German  conces- 
sions of  all  kinds,  especially  of  railroads,  in- 
cluding the  famous  Euphrates  Valley 
scheme.  At  the  Porte  German  influence 
was  so  predominant  that  M.  de  Nelidoff,  the 
Russian  Ambassador,  who  had  been  practi- 
cally autocrat,  was  removed  to  Rome,  either 
to  hide  his  own  chagrin  or  as  a  mark  of  St, 
Petersburg's  displeasure  at  his  failure.  For 
awhile  it  seemed  as  if  the  Kaiser  had  either 
outwitted  or  overborne  the  Czar,  and  was 
going  to  constitute  himself  residuary  lega- 
tee to  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Russia's  patience  and  indomitable  purpose, 
however,  have  been  again  manifest.  Content 
to  remain  quiet  at  Constantinople,  she  busied 
herself  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Milan 
returned  to  Belgrade,  Ferdinand  made  his 
obeisance  at  St.  Petersburg,  had  his  son  bap- 
tized in  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  and  re- 
ceived his  coveted  recognition  from  the  Czar. 
Old  time  differences  with  Rumania  were 
quietly  settled,  and  the  advantages  of  a  Rus- 
sian, as  against  an  Austrian,  alliance  were 
emphasized  at  Bucharest.  Montenegro  was 
petted  and  the  sturdy  warriors  of  the  Black 
Mountain  delighted  with  the  marriage  of 
their  Prince  to  a  member  of  the  Czar's  fam- 
ily. Macedonia  has  been  in  turmoil,  but  the 
Bulgarian  propaganda  has  been  steadily 
checked,  and  an  apparently  unprovoked  at- 
tack by  Tui'ks  on  a  Bulgarian  outpost  in 
Eastern  Runielia  was  not  resented.  Russia's 
strong  hand  has  been  manifest.  The  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  her  to  strike,  and  she 
does  not  propose  to  lose  her  case  as  in  the 
past  by  undue  precipitancy.  An  eye  has  been 
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kei»t  also  on  Eastern  Turkey.  The  Armen 
ijms  who  had  fled  from  Kurdish  barbarities 
to  Russian  suavities  and  discovered  that  the 
glove  had  simply  been  covered  with  a  little 
velvet,  were  manifesting  symptoms  of  un- 
easiness and  helping  their  kinsmen  to  offer 
the  resistance  of  a  not  always  passive  iner- 
tia to  the  plan  of  Russification,  which  the 
redoubtable  Procurator-General,  M.  Pobie- 
donostseff,  held  to  be  essential  to  the  sal- 
vation of  Slavism.  Hints  were  conveyed  to 
the  Porte  that  the  return  of  the  refugees  to 
their  ancestral  plains  and  villages,  if  there 
were  any  left,  would  be  acceptable,  and  when 
the  hint  was  politely  ignored  it  was  repeated 
with  the  addition  of  a  vision  of  a  sword 
of  Damocles  held  by  the  thread  of  an  unpaid 
instalment  on  the  indemnity  for  the  war  of 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  At  present  the 
sword  is  still  suspended,  but  the  refugees  are 
slowly  returning. 

Syria,  too,  has  come  in  for  its  share  of  ob- 
servation. While  Emperor  William  was 
seeking  to  place  Protestantism  at  Jerusalem 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Roman  and 
Greek  Churches,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
checkmate  France  by  securing  the  Pope's 
recognition  of  himself  as  the  natural  protec- 
tor of  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  Rus- 
sia was  interesting  herself  in  the  country. 
Russian  schools  were  established  over  the 
whole  laud,  in  which  not  only  the  doctrines 
of  the  Russian  Church,  but  the  language  of 
the  Russian  people  were  assiduously  taught. 
The  death  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Greek 
Catholic  Church,  necessitating  the  election  of 
a  successor  and  his  approval  by  the  Turkish 
Government,  gave  opportunity  for  political 
intrigue  of  the  kind  dearest  to  the  Oriental 
heart.  For  some  time  the  Orthodox  Church 
had  been  severely  pressed  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  Catholics,  on  the  other  by  the  Prot- 
estants, and  Russian  diplomacy  was  brought 
to  bear,  to  its  fullest  extent,  in  its  support. 
The  contest  is  not  yet  over,  but  Russia  is  ap- 
parently stronger  in  Syria  and  Palestine  to- 
day than  ever  before. 

Meanwhile  another  change  has  been  going 
on.  At  the  close  of  the  war  with  Greece  the 
Sultan  was  in  appearance,  and  probably  in 
fact,  stronger  than  at  any  time  since  he 
ascended  his  throne.  His  armies  had  been 
successful.    He  had  defeated  a  Christian  na- 


tion. Furtliermore  no  Christian  nation  had 
dared,  so  he  said,  to  take  up  the  defense  of 
the  Greek,  even  tho  a  Russian  Princess  was 
the  Greek  Queen  ;  and  a  Christian  Emperor 
had  ignored  his  own  brother-in-law  and 
given  the  Turk  very  timely  support,  both 
military  and  political.  Truly  the  house  of 
Othman  had  achieved  a  notable  victory. 
The  result  was  that  Abd-ul  Hamid  II,  al- 
ways self-confident,  became  still  more  self- 
assertive.  Everything  must  be  under  his 
own  eye.  Hitherto  the  Porte,  while  not  dom- 
inant, still  had  had  some  recognition  as  a 
branch  of  the  Government.  That  has  prac- 
tically disappeared.  There  are  ministers 
and  departments,  but  the  ministers  are  lit- 
tle more  than  clerks  and  the  departments 
are  but  bureaus  of  the  Palace,  which  guides 
and  controls  everything.  The  Sultan  is  au- 
tocrat, as  is  no  other  ruler  in  the  world,  un- 
less it  be  the  Empress  Dowager  of  China. 
The  result  is  a  reign  of  absolute  repression, 
which  bears  heavily  on  the  Christians,  but 
also  on  the  Turks.  Trade  is  at  a  standstill. 
The  country  districts  are  not  prosperous.  Re- 
lief works  are  needed  on  every  hand. 

So  far  as  the  Christians  are  concerned  the 
result  has  been  a  sort  of  lethargy.  Ambition 
has  been  so  thoroughly  crushed  that  any 
movement  seems  impossible.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  peace,  but  it  is  to  a  considerable 
degree  a  peace  of  stagnation.  The  Turks, 
on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  be  growing  res- 
tive. The  Turkish  Government,  with  all  its 
autocracy,  was  originally  to  a  considerable 
degree  democratic.  The  Sultan  was  chief, 
but  bound  by  tradition  and  religion  to  con- 
sult with  his  people.  While  loyal  to  tho 
very  extreme,  in  case  of  need,  the  Turk  has 
never  abdicated  his  right  to  hold  his  own 
views  of  the  manner  in  which  he  is  being 
governed.  More  than  once  the  curtesies 
shown  by  the  Sultan  to  foreign  sovereigns 
have  galled  the  people  bitterly,  and  recently 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  dis- 
pleasure at  the  extravagant  gifts  to  Em- 
peror William,  while  they  themselves  were 
under  so  heavy  a  burden  of  taxation.  Not 
a  little  of  the  bitterness  against  the  Chris- 
tians has  been  due  to  their  feeling  that  the 
Christians  could  look  for  support  to  foreign 
governments,  while  they  themselves  had 
really  no  court  of  appeal.    This  has  been  es- 
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peeially  strong  amoug  the  students,  or 
softas,  and  the  priesthood,  or  ulema.  They 
have  repeatedly  manifested  their  indignation 
and  the  Palace  has  more  than  once  quailed 
before  the  storm  raised  in  the  medress6s,  or 
mosque  schools.  In  close  sympathy  with 
them  have  been  the  Arabs  of  the  Red  Sea 
littoral,  and  especially  of  Yemen,  who  are 
in  a  chronic  state  of  rebellion.  Should  there 
be  another  outbreak  there  is  no  telling  where 
the  blow  would  fall.  It  might  be  directed 
against  the  Christians  or  against  the  Palace. 

There  has  just  appeared  in  The  Contem- 
porary Review  a  notable  article  on  "  The 
Future  of  Turkey,"  by  a  Turkish  official  at 
Constantinople.  He  speaks  very  plainly. 
With  a  bitterness  which  is  intense  he  lays 
the  whole  blame  for  the  present  situation  on 
the  Sultan,  who  has  so  persistently  lied  to 
his  people  and  at  the  same  time  so  oppressed 
them  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they 
should  learn  that  it  is  not  the  Christians  who 
are  responsible,  but  the  Caliph  himself.  Ac- 
cordingly when  the  convulsion  comes,  as 
come  it  will,  In  his  view  it  will  break  upon 
the  Christians  in  such  manner  as  will  call 
down  the  avenging  wrath  of  Russia,  and 
thus  bring  to  an  inglorious  end  the  great 
empire  of  Othman,  Suleiman  and  Mahmoud. 
One  most  significant  suggestion  he  makes. 
Referring  to  the  need  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks  of  a  leader,  he  says  that  England  had 
her  opportunity  when  Kutchuk  Said  Pasha, 
the  Grand  Vizier,  fled  to  her  Embassy  for 
protection.  Had  she  seized  the  opportunity 
he  might  have  led  the  people  in  a  revolution 
which  would  have  overthrown  the  Sultan 
and  given  the  Turks  a  government  which 
would  have  brought  peace  to  Turk  and 
Christian  alike.  The  opportunity  once  lost 
was  lost  forever,  and  now  nothing  remains 
but  ruin. 

To  sum  up  the  Turkish  section  of  the 
Eastern  Question.  The  general  condition  of 
the  country  grows  worse  rapidly.  The  Sul- 
tan represses  with  an  iron  hand  every  move- 
ment for  a  better  state  of  things,  either  ig- 
norant or  heedless  of  the  inevitable  result. 
England  has  practically  dropped  out  as  a 
factor  and  would  probably  not  repeat  alone 
the  Besika  Bay  episode  even  were  a  Rus- 
sian fleet  to  apear  off  the  Golden  Horn. 
Germany  would  like  to  enter  in,  and  so  long 


as  the  Sultan  holds  his  own  will  probably 
continue  to  exert  some  influence,  having  two 
objects  in  view,  the  development  of  her  own 
trade  and  the  continuance  of  a  counterpoise 
to  what  she  considers  excessive  Slavic  in- 
fluence in  Southeastern  Europe.  Russia  Is 
steadily  strengthening  her  hold  on  every 
hand.  Having  more  important  problems 
elsewhere  she  can  afford  to  wait  in  the  Le- 
vant. The  Bosporus  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  free  to  her  trade  and,  whenever 
she  is  ready,  to  her  fleet.  Delay  gives  her 
opportunity  to  develop  her  plans  in  Syria 
and  in  North  Persia  without  incurring  heavy 
expense.  France  keeps  her  eyes  on  Syria, 
careful  not  to  lose  her  hold  as  the  special 
guardian  of  Roman  Catholic  interests  in  the 
Holy  Places. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Turkish  phase 
of  the  Eastern  Question  are  the  Arabian, 
Persian  and  even  Afghanistan  problems.  In 
fact  it  might  almost  be  called  the  Moslem 
Question,  and,  put  plainly,  is  the  end  of  Mos- 
lem political  power  approaching  ?  Arabia 
is  in  its  chronic  state  of  unrest.  Every  little 
while  come  reports  of  Turkish  victories  in 
Yemen,  but  the  whole  Red  Sea  coast  is  only 
under  nominal  authority.  There,  however, 
British  influence  is  and  will  be  supreme,  aa 
also  on  the  southern  coast  and  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  The  Arabian  problem  seems  to 
be  left  by  common  consent  to  England  to 
settle. 

The  Persian  problem  is  less  easy.  Persia 
is  by  no  means  as  homogeneous  as  Turkey. 
There  is  comparatively  little  sympathy  be- 
tween the  Persians  of  the  south  and  the 
Kajar  dynasty  which  rules  at  Teheran  and 
dominates  the  north.  The  present  Shah  is 
well  meaning  but  weak,  and  the  governors 
of  the  provinces,  especially  the  important 
one  of  Azerbaijan,  of  which  Tabriz  is  the 
capital,  are  practically  independent.  Eng- 
land's interest  in  the  country  has  been  chiefly 
In  her  trade  and  in  the  preservation  of  her 
control  over  the  Persian  Gulf  as  a  route  ta 
India.  She  would  also  undoubtedly  dread 
hostile  influences  on  the  borders  of  Afghan- 
istan and  Baluchistan.  To  Russia  Persia  i& 
valuable,  as  containing  the  shortest  route  to 
Merv  and  Herat,  but  chiefly  as  offering  her 
only  practicable  -trade  outlet  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,    Its  possible  relation  to  the  conquest 
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of  India  at  some  future  date  is  vigorously 
affirmed  and  as  vigorously  ridiculed.  Any 
immediate  danger  is  doubtless  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Of  late  English  trade  with  Per- 
sia has  decreased,  or  at  least  passed  into  the 
hands  of  German  merchants,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  and  English  influence  at  Te- 
heran has  been  asserted  so  little  as  to  give 
the  Impression  of  a  practical  understanding 
that  Russia  is  to  have  a  free  hand.  Whether 
the  reported  acquisition  by  Russia  of  a  port 
at  Bander  Abbas  on  the  Persian  Gulf  would 
occasion  any  change  remains  to  be  seen.  An 
Interesting  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  ag- 
gressive move  of  the  Russian  Church  in  ab- 
sorbing the  Nestorians  of  North  Persia. 

Tlie  Afghanistan  problem  is  in  many  re- 
spects similar  to  that  in  Turliey  and  Russia. 
The  Ameer  is  getting  old;  there  have  been  re- 
ports of  his  death.  Apparently  there  is  no 
one  in  view  to  succeed  him  who  has  his 
firmness  of  grip  upon  the  turbulent  tribes. 
Russia  has  extended  her  railway  from  Merv 
to  Kushk,  within  striking  distance  of  Herat; 
England  hers  from  Quetta  to  the  frontier, 
within  equally  easy  reach  of  Kandahar, 
while  Kabul  is  well  watched  from  the  Khy- 
ber  Pass  and  Peshawur.  The  country  itself 
■is  of  little  value  to  either  Empire,  except  as  a 
basis  for  military  operations,  but  under  the 
uncertain  rule  of  an  Afghan  chief  it  is  a 
menace  to  both  borders.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  recent  disturbances  in  the 
Chitral  Avere  encouraged  at  Kabul,  and  so 
long  as  there  are  independent  Afghan  tribes 


tliere  will   be  danger  of  a  renewal   of  the 
Afridi  revolt. 

Moslem  political  power  thus  as  an  inde- 
pendent positive  factor  in  Western  Asia  is 
rapidly  disappearing.  Sultan,  Shah,  Ameer 
and  the  chiefs  of  Arabia  are  little  more  than 
brakes  upon  the  industrial  and  political  prog- 
ress of  their  countries.  What  is  to  take 
their  place?  That  is  the  present  phase  of 
the  Eastern  Question.  It  is  far  more  than 
that  involved  in  the  possession  of  Constan- 
tinople. England  has  already  all  she  wants. 
There  is  no  disposition  with  her  to  assume 
any  responsibility  which  for  some  time  at 
least  would  bring  heavy  expense  and  very 
little  return.  Germany,  as  has  been  said,  is 
interested  in  Turkey,  but  whether  she  will 
care  to  cope  with  united  Russia  and  Prance 
seems  more  than  doubtful.  There  is  indeed 
a  possibility  of  clash  between  France  and 
Russia  in  Palestine,  but  hardly  enough  to 
enable  Germany  to  throw  her  weight  with 
either  against  the  other.  Is  Europe  ready 
for  Russian  predominance,  if  not  actual  rule, 
in  Western  Asia?  Were  there  to  arise  some 
leader  among  Turks,  Persians  or  Afghans 
who,  holding  his  own  people  well  in  hand, 
could  meet  the  conditions  of  peace  and  goo<l 
government,  the  solution  would  probably  be 
easy.  Islam,  however,  shows  no  such  leader, 
and  apparently  the  only  relief  for  the  chaotic, 
ruinous  conditions  prevailing  from  the  Bos- 
porus to  the  Hindu  Kush  is,  if  not  actual 
occupation,  at  least  the  suzerainty  of  some 
European  Power.    Which  shall  it  be? 
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The  Map  of  Asia. 


The  changes  in  the  map  of  Asia,  so  com- 
plete as  to  warrant  absolute  change  of  color, 
have  not  been  as  great  during  the  past  years 
as  some  may  be  inclined  to  think.  We  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  partitioning  Africa 
-on  a  large  scale  that  the  very  term,  partition 
of  Asia,  now  heard  so  frequently  on  many 
hands,  seems  to  carry  with  it  the  inference 
that  large  sections  of  territory,  have  changed 
hands.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not  true. 
It  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
Russia  acquired  the  suzerainty  and  practical 


control  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva.  A  little  later 
she  appropriated  Batum,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
and  within  a  few  years  has  included  within 
her  borders  the  Pamirs.  She  has,  however, 
returned  to  China  the  province  of  Kulja,  so 
that  her  actual  territory  has  not  been  mate- 
rially enlarged  for  some  time. 

England  has  done  more.  Baluchistan  is 
now  included  in  the  red  of  the  British  stand- 
ard, and  the  valley  of  the  Chitral  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  English,  so  that  the 
two  great  Powers   face  each   other  on  the 
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southern  border  of  the  Pamirs.  There  has 
also  been  going  on  what  is  euphemistically 
called  a  rectification  of  the  Bnrmo-Chinese 
frontier,  resulting  in  the  addition  to  British 
Burma  of  a  small  territory.  All  together 
these  do  not  constitute  any  very  great  Eng- 
lish aggression  on  the  Asiatic  Continent. 

Possibly  not  greater  in  actual  extent,  altho 
undoubtedly  more  notable  in  its  character, 
has  been  the  increase  of  French  India.  The 
entire  east  coast  of  the  Mekong  is  French 
territory,  and  again  the  "  buffer  State  "  the- 
ory has  been  discarded  and  French  Tonkin 
and  British  Burma  hold  opposite  banks  of 
the  river  for  a  little  distance.  Japan  has 
taken  Formosa,  and  the  United  States  have 
appropriated  the  Philippines,  becoming  thus 
a  quasi-Asiatic  Power,  altho  in  reality  no 
more  so  than  Holland,  with  her  control  of 
Sumatra  and  Borneo.  The  appropriations 
along  the  Chinese  coast  by  England,  France, 
Russia,  Germany,  probably  Italy,  and  pos- 
sibly Japan,  are  as  yet  less  territorial  and 
colonial  than  political. 

These  constitute  the  entire  changes  that 
have  actually  taken  place  within  the  past 
decade.  Not  a  very  startling  list,  and  we 
might  think  scarcely  worth  the  discussion 
that  has  been  raised.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
much  what  has  been  done  in  the  line  of  im- 
mediate appropriation  of  territory  that 
marks  the  significance  of  the  present  Asiatic 
question  as  what  may  be  done,  and,  if  we 
may  judge  from  some  indications,  undoubt- 
edly will  be  done  in  the  not  distant  future. 
In  order  to  understand  this  we  must  note 
the  existing  relations  of  the  so-called  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  or  empires  to  these  move- 
ments of  the  European  nations. 

Commencing  in  the  west,  these  independ- 
ent countries  are  Turkey,  Arabia,  Oman, 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  Nepal,  Bhutan,  Siam, 
China,  Korea  and  Japan.  Of  these  all  there 
is  but  one,  Japan,  that  is  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  The  Sul- 
tan holds  his  throne  at  Constantinople  on 
sufferance.  Central  Arabia  is  independent 
merely  in  the  sense  that  its  Arab  tribes  owe 
allegiance  to  no  single  ruler,  and  no  Govern- 
ment cares  enough  about  them  to  take  the 
trouble  to  subdue  them.  Turkey  makes  no 
attempt  to  govern  more  than  the  Red  Sea 
coast,  including  the  cities  of  Mecca  a,nd  Me- 


dina and  a  portion  of  the  Persian  Gulf  coast. 
England,  from  Aden  at  the  south  and  Bah- 
rein on  the  east,  protects  her  commerce 
through  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  to- 
Busra  and  Bagdad.  The  Sultanate  of  Oman 
is  practically  an  English  Protectorate,  as- 
France  found  out  to  her  disappointment 
when  she  sought  to  secure  a  harbor  north  of 
Muskat. 

Persia  is  nominally  in  a  better  situation 
than  Turkey,  inasmuch  as  the  Shah  has  not 
yet  been  made  the  object  of  the  deliberations- 
of  an  international  Congress,  but  practically 
he  is  completely  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  ex- 
cept perhaps  so  far  as  the  southern  coast 
is  concerned,  where  England  has  hitherto 
claimed  a  dominant  influence.  Russia  wants- 
an  outlet  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  if  recent 
telegrams  announcing  her  acquisition  of  the 
port  of  Bander  Abbas  in  the  Straits  of  Or- 
muzd  are  correct,  she  may  be  about  to  dispute- 
England's  claim.  Afghanistan  receives  a 
subsidy  from  British  India  and  permits  a 
Russian  flotilla  on  her  branches  of  the  Oxus. 
Nepal  and  Bhutan  both  have  British  Resi-^ 
dents. 

The  situation  in  Siam  is  peculiai*.  The^ 
French  side  of  the  question  is  very  ably 
stated  by  M.  Paul  Guieysse  in  his  article  on 
French  Asia.  According  to  France,  the  sec- 
tion west  of  the  Mekong,  up  to  the  purple 
line,  is  a  zone  of  French  influence  and  is- 
marked  on  French  maps  as  French  territory. 
These  maps  also  indicate  a  narrow  strip- 
along  the  Burman  border  and  including  the 
extension  to  the  Straits  Settlements  as  Brit- 
ish territory.  At  the  same  time,  from  the 
Burman  border  to  the  Mekong,  Siam  is  held 
responsible  for  local  government,  even  in^ 
eluding  the  25  kilometer  (15V^  miles)  zone 
west  of  the  Mekong.  The  French  claim  is 
questioned  by  England,  Lord  Salisbury 
aflarming  that  the  zones  are  regions  of  con- 
structive rather  than  actual  influence  on  the 
part  of  England  and  France,  so  far  as  the 
Siamese  Government  is  concerned.  The 
boundaries  marked  on  this  map  are  recog- 
nized on  the  French  maps,  but  very  faintly, 
emphasis  being  laid  on  the  zone  lines,  which 
would  include  in  the  purple  a  considerable 
section  on  the  south  as  well  as  the  whole 
immediate  valley  of  the  Mekong  north  to 
the  Burman  frontier. 
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China.  Iml  for  its  bi^uess,  would  be  iu  es- 
sentially the  same  condition  as  Turkey  and 
Persia.  Foreign  ambassadors  vie  with  each 
other  in  claims  whose  realization  is  delayed 
chiefly  by  the  inertia  of  the  vast  mass  both 
of  territory  and  population.  Wherever  its 
border  touches  that  of  a  European  Power 
there  is  a  practical,  if  not  theoretical,  zone 
of  influence  extending  somewhat  indefinite- 
ly toward  the  center.  Korea's  position  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Siam,  Russian  influ- 
ence paralleling  that  of  France  and  Jap- 
anese that  of  England. 

As  indicating  the  starting  points  for  these 
various  claims,  we  note  that  the  entire  bor- 
der line  of  these  quasi-independent  coun- 
tries, both  inland  and  on  the  coast,  is  dotted 
with  settlements  or  concessions  of  various 
kinds.  Russia  keeps  her  grip  on  Persia  from 
Julfa  in  the  Caucasus,  and  while  claiming 
no  territory  at  Resht  owns  a  road  concession 
to  Teheran,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.  Kushk,  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  is 
but  the  outpost  to  Herat,  and  Kulja,  in 
Mongolia,  has  once  been  hers  and  will  be  so 
again  when  she  chooses.  The  North  China 
frontier  from  Kialvhta  to  Khabarovka  is 
well  fortified,  and  Vladivostok  virtually 
dominates  the  Korean  coast.  England  holds 
Aden,  in  South  Arabia,  Bahrein,  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  from  the  frontier  of  Baluchi- 
stan virtually  the  entire  coast  to  Singapore 
and  even  to  Bangkok.  To  Russia's  Kushk 
she  opposes  her  own  Peshawur,  and  from  her 
posts  on  the  Himalayas  overlooks  Tibet.  The 
little  Portuguese  colony  at  Goa,  with  Macao 
in  China,  sole  remnants  of  a  once  famous 
Eastern  empire,  and  a  few  French  enclaves 
on  the  coast  of  Hindostan,  exert  no  influence 
of  anj^  kind,  and,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  points 
out,  will  inevitably  yield  on  the  slightest 
pressure. 

It  is  on  the  China  coast,  however,  that 
these  points  of  observation,  to  be  probably 
in  the  not  distant  future  points  of  depar- 
ture, are  most  noticeable.  Commencing 
with  Leichau,  French,  we  have  Macao,  Por- 
tuguese; Hongkong,  British;  Sanmun,  Ital- 
ian; Kiao-chau,  German;  Wei-hai-wei,  Brit- 
ish, and  Port  Arthur,  Russian.  At  Shang- 
hai, too,  there  are  the  famous  foreign  set- 
tlements, which,  how^ever,  are  local  and 
municipal  rather  than  political  in  their  char- 


acter. To  these  should  be  added,  as  not  yet 
completely  assured,  yet  probably  inevitable, 
a  Belgian  concession  at  Hankau,  the  termi- 
nal of  the  famous  Liu  Han  road  from  Pe- 
kin,  and  a  Japanese  port  opposite  Formosa, 
near  Fuchau. 

When  we  turn  inland  we  find  that  in  China 
the  future  has  been  somewhat  discounted 
by  the  three  European  Powers  most  directly 
concerned  in  claims  for  general  zones  of  In- 
fluence. These  are  marked  on  the  map  by 
lines  red,  green  and  purple.  Manchuria  thus 
is  claimed  by  Russia,  the  Yangtse  valley  by 
England,  and  the  southern  provinces  by 
France,  altho  England  has  already  put  in 
her  caveat,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  controverts  the  statements  of  M.  Paul 
Guieysse. 

Summing  up  all  these  different  conditions, 
we  find  that  the  present  political  influences, 
indicating  also  in  all  probability  future  po- 
litical developments,  may  be  described  as 
follows:  Asia  Minor  is  Russian;  Syria,  Rus- 
sian and  French;  the  Red  Sea  coast,  British; 
Northern  Persia,  Russian;  Southern  Persia, 
British  and  Russian;  Afghanistan,  British 
and  Russiau;  Nepal  and  Bhutan,  British: 
Siam,  French  and  British;  Southern  China. 
British  and  French;  Tibet  and  the  valley  of 
the  Yangtse,  British;  Chinese  Turkestan, 
Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  Russian;  the 
Province  of  Fukien  on  the  east  coast,  Jap- 
anese; Shantung,  German;  Korea,  Russian 
and  Japanese.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  single 
Asiatic  State  except  Japan  where  some  one 
or  two  of  the  three  Powers,  England,  Russia 
and  France,  has  not  now  a  predominant  if 
not  controlling  interest.  Considering  the 
number  of  places  where  those  interests  must 
of  necessity  clash,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
development  of  interest  into  actual  occupa- 
tion may  give  rise  to  much  conflict.  Local 
politics  are  debarred  from  discussion  in  the 
Czar's  Peace  Conference  ! 

One  other  feature  of  the  map  of  Asia  re- 
quires notice.  M.  Elis6e  Reclus,  in  bis  val- 
uable article  and  the  accompanying  map. 
has  set  forth  the  great  routes  of  the  conti- 
nent in  their  relation  to  the  movements  of 
the  nations.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
indicate  on  the  larger  map  the  railroads  in 
actual  use  by  continuous  red  lines,  and  those 
for  which   concessions   have   actually   been 
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given  and  whose  construction  is  shortly  ex-  quietly  but  not  less  vigorously  reached  out 

pected  by  a  dotted  red  line.    Of  these  the  to  Bhamo  and  Yunnan  on  the  east  and  to 

most  significant  are  the  great  Trans-Siberian  Quetta  and  the  Khyber  Pass  on  the  west. 

road  and  the  network  in  India,  more  com-  France  has  talked  much  but  as  yet  has  done 

plete  even  than  it  is  possible  to  give  on  this  little.    Germany  is  entering  the  field,  striv- 

scale.      It  is  noticeable  that  Western  Asia  ing  to  reach  the  mines  of  Central  China,  and 

lacks   them    almost   entirely,    and    those    in  has  even  put  in  a  bid  for  the  Euphrates  Val- 

China  are  yet  to  be.    One  has  been  inadver-  ley    railroad,    which    has    been    the   longing 

tently  omitted,  that  In  Tonkin,  from  Hanoi  and  the  despair  of  English,  French  and  Bel- 

to  the  border  of  Yunnan.  gian  capitalists  and   diplomats    for    nearly 

These  railroads   must   inevitably  play   an  half  a  century,  as  M.  Reclus  has  so  vividly 

Important  part  in  determining  the  future  re-  shown.    Should   the   Kaiser   succeed    where 

lations  of  the  different  countries.    This  Rus-  so   many    have   failed,    Germany   will   have 

sia  has  shown  by  her  almost  feverish  haste  proved  her  right  to  be  considered  a  present 

in  connecting  her  central  cities  with  Vladi-  force   in    Asiatic   development,    and    a   new 

vostok  and  Port  Arthur  on  the  east  coast,  color  will  have  to  be  accorded  its  share  with 

with  Samarcand  in  Central  Asia,  and  with  the  red  and  green  and  purple  now  so  promi- 

the   Afghan    frontier.       England    has    more  nent. 


The  Rosebud. 

By  Thomas  Dunn  Eng^lish. 

Rosebud  that  came  to  your  mother  in  May, 
Growing  more  beautiful  every  day, 
What  will  you  be  when  your  petals  unclose, 
What  will  you  be  when  you  grow  to  a  rose"? 

Lovely  and  changeable  now  she  appears, 
Sunshine  and  raindrops  her  smiles  and  her  tears; 
What  is  her  fate  in  the  future,  who  knows, 
Fate  of  the  rosebud  wljen  grown  to  a  rose? 

Shall  It  be  worn  on  an  honest  man's  breast, 
Safe  from  all  care  that  would  vex  or  molest, 
Sweetly  secure  in  a  happy  repose. 
Loving  and  loved  as  a  beautiful  rose? 

Or  shall  it  be  for  a  day  or  so  worn, 
Then  from  its  resting  place  scornfully  torn, 
Subject  to  miseries,  sorrow  and  throes, 
Withered  and  faded  the  leaves  of  the  rose? 

Seek  not  to  fathom  the  future  in  vain, 
Be  it  in  pleasure  or  be  it  in  pain; 
He  who  is  wisest  and  everything  knows, 
He  will  take  care  of  the  life  of  the  rose. 

Nfwahk,  N.  J. 
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Mr.    Garland's    Life    of    Grant.* 

We  are  beginning  to  see  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
In  a  safe  perspective,  as  the  lapsing  years 
separate  his  life  from  the  embarrassments 
of  military  jealousies,  political  trickeries 
and  treacheries,  and  the  heartless  juggleries 
of  financial  "  friendships."  Ilis  autobiog- 
raphy, dictated  and  written  literally  speak- 
ing on  his  death-bed  or  in  his  death-chair,  is 
the  record  of  a  great  career  set  down  with 
admirable  modesty  and  siiR-erity;  but  it 
leaves  out  a  large  part  of  his  life,  the  very 
part  which  gives  the  deepest  human  inter- 
est, and  so  makes  the  want  of  a  complete 
memoir  l^eenly  felt,  and  we  turn  to  eacli  new 
Grant  biography  with  lively  interest. 

Mr.  Garland  has  done  a  good  work,  a  valu- 
able work;  but  we  must  frankly  say  at  the 
outset  that  his  book  is  not  a  satisfactory 
biography.  It  is  rich  in  the  best  materials, 
however,  showing  that  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  energy  and  industry.  When  Grant's  elect 
biographer  shall  come  here  will  be  one  of 
the  books  for  his  elbow  to  touch  while  he  is 
writing.  Mr.  Garland's  profusion  of  per- 
sonal anecdotes  and  trivial  yet  telling  inci- 
dents will  be  illuminating  in  connection  with 
Grant's  own  statements.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  all  of  Mr.  Garland's  minor  addi- 
tions to  Grantana  are  trivial;  far  from  it; 
and  what  is  trivial  in  the  book  is  saved  by  \ts 
touches  of  personal  peculiarity  or  its  connec- 
tion with  important  points  in  Grant's  de- 
velopment. The  gleanings  are  from  a  wide 
and  varied  field,  in  which  little,  perhaps,  re- 
mains to  be  gathered,  altho  much,  nearly 
everything,  is  yet  left  for  the  biographer's 
art  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Garland's  style  is  not  suited  to  this 
kind  of  work;  indeed  there  can  be  nothing 
said  in  its  behalf,  for  it  does  not  give  pleas- 
ure to  the  reader  or  force  to  the  composition. 
Uneven  to  an  extent  that  renders  the  lines 
jerky,  his  diction  passes  from  the  extreme 
of  rigidity  and  opaqueness  to  a  rolling  grand- 
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iloquence  not  unlike  that  of  the  late  Joel  T. 
Headly.  We  should  not  admire  our  taste  or 
judgment  were  we  to  condemn  the  "  repor- 
torial  style;  "  it  is  just  the  style  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  daily  newspaper,  perhaps;  but 
for  history  and  biography  there  is  a  better. 
Mr.  Garland  tells  his  story  of  Grant's  life 
in  various  reportorial  styles,  rarely  keeping 
abreast  of  the  literary  dignity  and  finish  due 
to  his  work. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  granted  the 
perfect  spirit  of  impartiality— the  judicial 
fairness— shown  by  Mr.  Garland  in  present- 
ing his  facts.  The  early  part  of  Grant's  life 
had  its  shadows.  It  was  far  from  admirable 
in  many  respects.  Eulogists  have  tried  to- 
smother  the  truth;  but  Mr.  Garland  does 
nothing  of  the  sort;  he  withholds  no  fact, 
makes  no  apologies,  glosses  no  faults.  This 
gives  confidence  to  the  reader  and  adds  the 
drawing  force  of  honesty  to  the  pages. 
"Here  is  what  I  have  found;  I  give  it  to 
you  without  argument,"  is  what  seems  to  be 
the  author's  spirit,  curtly  expressed,  and  it  is 
wholly  admirable.  From  infancy  to  the  end 
of  life  Ulysses  S.  Grant  is  tracked  with  keen 
and  persistent  detective  energy.  No  scrap  of 
information  is  too  small  for  the  dossier. 

Unquestionably  the  impression  of  Grant 
made  by  Mr.  Garland's  book  is  a  true  and  a 
strong  one.  The  man's  defects  are  as  clearly 
indicated  as  his  sound  and  admirable  parts. 
Greatness  advances  out  of  pitfails  and  mire, 
takes  its  own  despite  some  heavy  hindrances, 
and  once  more  demonstrates  how  weakness 
and  strength  go  hand  in  hand.  That  Mr. 
Greatness  advances  out  of  pitfalls  and  mire, 
military  career  is  abundantly  evident.  He 
has  succeeded  much  better  with  that  part  of 
the  story  sketching  the  early  experiences  of 
his  hero.  When  the  great  war  comes  to  hand 
Mr.  Garland  begins  to  show  nervousness  and 
his  style  betrays  his  desire  to  rush  with  the 
rushing  current.  Of  course  there  was 
Grant's  own  superb  account,  and  any  writer 
might  well  have  regarded  the  ground  as- 
dangerous.  But  the  biographer  is  not  per- 
mitted to  flinch. 
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When  the  political  field  is  reached  Mr.  Gar- 
land becomes  more  a  partisan  of  Grant  and 
goes  a  long  way  in  trying  to  sustain  him  at 
every  turn  of  his  civil  career.  To  do  this  he 
finds  it  handy  to  attacli  some  great  men  who 
did  not  feel  bound  to  follow  Grant's  leader- 
ship in  everything.  He  is  very  bitter  in  his 
treatment  of  Charles  Sumner.  Indeed,  this 
part  of  his  story  does  not  show  as  much  ju- 
dicial fairness  as  marked  the  first  third  of 
the  book.  Moreover,  its  diction  suggests 
haste  and  is  here  quite  slip-shod,  as  is  shown 
by  a  sentence  like:  "  The  President's  address 
excited  the  most  intense  excitement,"  or 
"  Most  of  the  nominations  were  a  surprise." 
Infelicities  of  expression  are  so  abundant 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  single 
reading  of  the  proof-sheets  failed  to  disclose 
them. 

If  we  have  said  as  much  about  the  faults 
in  Mr.  Garland's  book  as  about  the  notable 
excellencies  of  it  we  have  not  meant  to 
weaken  praise.  In  the  main  this  life  of 
Grant  is  admirable,  save  as  a  literary  per- 
formance. Its  value  as  a  document  is  great, 
especially  in  its  small  facts  picked  up  through 
industry  and  with  a  fine  instinct  for  the 
"  ifs  "  and  "  ands  "  of  biography.  It  is  a 
book  which  should  go  at  once  into  every  pub- 
lic library,  and  of  course  it  will  attract  the 
attention  of  students  interested  in  American 
history  and  biography,  to  which  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  welcome  addition.  Many  portraits 
of  Grant  are  among  the  illustrations  pro- 
fusely scattered  throughout  the  volume, 
which  should  have  been  given  a  good  index. 


Once  More  the  Philippines.* 

In  some  respects  this  is  an  interesting  and 
valuable  book.  The  author  belongs  to  the 
"  Queen's  own  corps  of  guides,"  and  is  a  fel- 
low of  the  "  Royal  Geographical  Society," 
He  has  evidently  had  excellent  opportuni- 
ties to  collect  information  touching  the 
Philippines,  and  what  he  has  to  say  in  that 
regard  seems  fresh  and  to  a  degree  authen- 
tic. His  point  of  view  is  extremely  English, 
and  he  gives  his  opinions  with  true  British 
bluntness  and  self-confidence;  but  it  will  be 
easy  for  the  intelligent  American  reader  to 


*  The  Philippines  and  Round  About.  Bi/ 
Major  G.  J.  Yotmghushand.  (New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Company.     $2.50.) 


use  proper  discrimination   in   passing   upon 
his  theories  and  prophetic  assumptions. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
a  compact  sketch  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
since  the  days  when  Spain  and  Portugal 
ruled  the  world.  In  the  second  chapter  we 
have  a  biographical  sketch  of  Aguinaldo 
with  a  running  account  of  recent  Spanish 
doings  in  the  islands  and  of  the  occupation 
of  Manila  by  Admiral  Dewey.  Then  follow 
fourteen  more  chapters  more  or  less  ram- 
bling, in  which  is  given  a  great  deal  of  pic- 
turesque description,  anecdote  and  history. 
Manila  is  given  a  pen-picture  decidedly 
graphic,  and  the  sketch  of  Dewey's  great  vic- 
tory is  brief  and  vigorous. 

Major  Younghusband  does  not  hesitate  to 
assume  severely  critical  airs.  Some  of  his 
observations  touching  our  Government  and 
its  operations  in  the  early  part  of, the  war 
with  Spain  seem  to  us  quite  crude,  not  to  say 
bumptious.  Doubtless  we  were  not  on  a  war 
footing  at  the  outset;  but  we  were  sufli- 
ciently  on  our  feet  to  surprise  the  whole 
world  with  the  promptness  and  terrific  effi- 
cacy of  our  onslaught.  In  Chapter  XIII 
Major  Younghusband  writes  boldly  and  in- 
telligently about  the  general  attitude  of  the 
great  Powers  toward  America  in  her  con- 
quest of  the  Philippines.  He  is  extremely 
open  in  his  description  of  Germany's  feel- 
ing and  action  in  the  matter.  He  assumes 
that  Germany  has  made  us  her  "  deadly 
enemy,"  and  he  also  takes  it  as  granted  that, 
we  have  abandoned  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine." 
He  says:  "  The  one  contingency  which  Ger- 
many had  not  counted  upon,  unfortunately 
for  her,  happened  to  be  the  one  contingency 
which  has  occurred.  That  America  would 
forsake  the  tenets  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as 
hitherto  maintained,  and  embark  on  the  du- 
bious and  stormy  seas  of  foreign  politics  ap- 
peared the  most  unlikely  of  alternatives,  yet 
this  was  the  one  taken,  and  German  East- 
ern aspirations  received  a  telling  blow." 

It  is  doubtless  fondly  hoped  by  a  class  of 
European  politicians  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine has  been  abandoned  by  us;  but  it  will 
be  discovered  upon  occasion  that  we  are  still 
holding  American  soil  against  the  world's 
meddling  hand.  But  we  are  not  shutting 
ourselves  out  of  Asia.  We  have  rights  there 
equal  to  the  rights  of  any  European  Power. 
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Tlio  INIoiiroe  Uoclriiie  wjis  not  a  doctrine  of 
reciprocity  regarding  exi)ansi()n  between 
Europe  and  our  country;  it  was  a  one-sided 
declaiation,  ;is  all  such  declarations  must 
be,  looking  to  national  self-protection,  noth- 
ing more.  If  we  can  maintain  the  Monroe 
declanitlon  when  the  crisis  comes,  well  and 
good;  if  we  are  too  weak  to  maintain  it,  it 
will  fall.    There  is  the  whole  thing. 

Major  Younghusband's  book  is  one  of  the 
dozen  or  more  useful  volumes  flung  out  on 
the  spur  of  a  sudden  interest  aroused  in  our 
great  Eastern  movement.  It  must  be  filed 
as  a  document  in  the  case.  We  are  making 
history  now,  and  these  running  commen- 
taries keeping  pace  with  our  advance  will  be 
of  high  value  to  both  the  historian  and  the 
student  of  history.  They  are  the  rough, 
hasty  sketches  of  artists  on  the  field.  After 
a  while  they  will  have  a  certain  authentic 
realism. 


David  Harum;  a  Story  of  American 
i.ii  E.  By  Edward  Noycs  Westcott.  (D.  Apple 
ton  <&  Co.  $1.25.)  We  are  safely  within 
bounds  in  placing*  this  book,  as  an  example 
of  American  hu-nor  and  dialect,  next  after 
the  Biglow  Papers.  It  is  not  on  the  high 
plane  of  Mr.  Lov>-eirs  work,  but  for  dialect 
and  humor  wilJ  stand  well  in  the  compari- 
son. Like  the  Biglow  papers  the  story  is  of 
l(^ss  consequence  than  the  portrayal  of  a 
certain  type  of  American  citizenship,  very 
geniiiiie  and  very  delightfully  qualified  witli 
the  flavor  of  the  soil.  David  Harum  is,  or 
was.  a  concrete  reality,  somewhat  idealized 
in  the  story,  but  held  true  to  type,  without 
being  allowed  to  wander  off  into  any  of  the 
less  Interesting  episodes  of  the  true  original's 
activities,  such,  for  example,  as  his  exploit- 
ing of  the  famous  '•  Cardiff  giant."  He  ap- 
pears here  as  a  Yankee  horse-trading  coun- 
try banker  in  Central  New  York,  shrewd, 
gamy,  with  a  big  heart  concealed  under  his 
rough  exterior,  vlu]  with  no  end  of  sense  and 
characteristic  humor  in  his  composition. 
Two  or  three  of  his  sayings  have  already 
been  adopted  into  current  anthologies  of  the 
people,  such  as  his  irresistible  version  of  the 
Golden  Rule:  ''  Do  unto  the  other  feller  the 
way  he'd  like  to  do  unto  you— an'  do  it  fust;  * 
pr  thi.>:   "A   reiifeonj^ble  amovut  of  fleas   is 


good  for  *i  dog-thcy  keep  him  f'ni  broodin' 
on  bein'  a  dog,"  or  the  delightfully  illusive 
proposition:  '"J  he's  as  much  human  nature 
in  son}(i  folks  as  th'  is  in  others,  if  not  more." 
The  book  is  rich  in  comical  situations  which 
are  cei'tainly  none  the  worse  for  their  broad 
Yankee  satire  on  the  fooleries  of  fashion. 
We  shall  have  to  wait  long  for  anything  as 
Irresistible  as  the  Christmas  dinner,  with 
champagne,  which  Mrs.  Bixby  was  sun; 
•'  never  cost  less'n  a  dollar  a  bottle,"  and 
"  tastes  as  if  I  was  a'drinkin'  cider  and  snuf- 
fin'  horse-radish."  This  same  family  dinner 
brings  out  David  in  his  character  as  a  story- 
teller  of  the  first  water,  and  gives  with  in- 
describable drollery  the  effect  of  the  ballet 
in  a  New  York  theatre  on  his  country-bred 
sister,  Mrs.  Bixby.  The  humor  of  the  man 
sometimes  takes  a  serious  turn  and  comes 
out  in  broad  flashes  which  light  up  the 
whole  stage  and  let  one  deep  into  the  sham 
and  pretensions  of  our  Vanity  Fair.  Some- 
times it  is  a  quaint,  droll  story  that  does  the 
W'Ork;  sometimes  it  is  a  phrase  with  more 
meanings  and  queerer  meanings  put  into  it 
that  it  ever  held  before.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  plain  sense  of  the  Yankee  countryman 
overwhelming  a  cockney,  as  in  the  story  of 
his  visit  to  a  rich  friend  in  Newport,  who 
AA'^hen  younger  had  walked  the  Erie  Canal 
towpath  and  was  now  flourishing  his  mil- 
lions among  men  who  had  begun  in  the 
same  w^ay.  *'  Waal,"  said  David,  reflecting 
on  their  old  life  and  habits, 

"  I'd  like  to  bet  you  two  dollars  to  a  last 
year's  bird's  nest  that  if  all  the  fellers  we  seen, 
this  afternoon,  that  air  over  fifty,  c'd  be  got 
together,  an'  some  one  was  suddenly  to  holler 
*  Low  Bridge  I '  that  nineteen  out  o'  twenty  'd 
duck  their  heads.^^ 

What  story  there  is  in  the  book  serves  its 
best  purpose  in  bringing  out  the  queer, 
quaint  drollery,  the  broad  strong  sense,  the 
contempt  of  shams,  the  unconventional  kind- 
ness and  even  the  pathos  that  characterize 
the  type.  Mr.  Westcott  did  not  invent  David 
Harum,  but  it  is  enough  to  give  him  a  per- 
manent name  in  American  literature  that  he 
has  interpreted  him  to  us  in  this  brilliant 
fashion.  Had  he  lived  he  might  have  proved 
that  the  type  was  by  no  means  exhausted; 
for  David  Harum  is  a  type  which  will  adapt 
itself  to  a  great  man^'  other  characters  than 
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tliat  of  a  horse-jockeying  country  banker. 
The  pity  of  it  is  tliat  he  died  before  tlie 
book  had  reported  to  him  his  coming  fame 
or  the  unparalleled  success  it  has  already 
reached. 

The    Jacksonian    Epoch.    By    Charles    H. 
reck.    (Harper    &     Brothers.    $2.50.)    "His- 
torical criticism  that  bestows  upon  opposing 
political  elements  about  the  same  measure  of 
praise  and  blame  is  not  always  difficult,  and 
has  the  aspect  of  fairness,  but  is  apt  to  be  su- 
perticial."    This  sentence  is  quoted  from  the 
volume  before  us,  and  Ave  are  driven  to  re- 
member it  a  great  many  times  during  the 
perusal  of  what  was  undoubtedly  intended  to 
be  considered  as  an  impartial  historj-  of  a 
troubled  and  important,  tlio  little  understood. 
l>eriod  of  our  national  history.    The  United 
States  was  not  then  "  making  history  "  at  a 
noticeably  rapid  rate  in  the  eyes  of  persons 
who  recognize  nothing  by  that  term   save 
wars  and   treaties.    In   reality   the   founda- 
tions were  being  laid  for  two  wars,  the  later 
of  which  became  one  of  the  greatest  wars  In 
any  history.    These   foundations   were  laid, 
for  the  most  part,  in  ignoble  struggles  for 
l)arty  or  personal  supremacy  by  men  who  nev- 
ertheless had  at  heart  what  they  deemed  to  be 
the  true  interests  of  their  country.  Clay  and 
Webster  as  statesmen  and  as  men  of  genius 
have  had  few  equals  in  our  country  or  else- 
where, but  their  usefulness  to  the  land  they 
loved  was  sadly  impaired  by  personal  ambi- 
tions that  were  not  unworthy  in  themselves, 
but  became  so  by  having  had  sacrificed  to 
them  considerations  which  should  have  been 
paramount.    Calhoun  would  have  held  a  first 
rank  in  any  country  had  it  not  been  for  a 
peculiar  obstinacy  which  would  not  permit 
him  to  recede  from  a  position  once  taken. 
Jackson  was  neither  a  genius  nor  a  states- 
man.   His  greatness  was  distinctly  that  of 
force.    He  was  strong,  partly  by  reason  of 
courage  and  will,  but  still  more  by  reason 
of  a  narrowness  of  vision  that  rendered  him 
absolutely  and  unconsciously  blind  or  deaf 
to  all  considerations,  to  all  appeals,  to  all 
facts  which  did  not  coincide  with  his  own 
limited   views   or  invincible   hatreds.       The 
epoch  called  Jacksonian  was  not  so  largely 
dominated  by  Jackson  as  the  term  would  im- 
ply.   Like   the   blind    Samson,    he    had    not 


ability  to  construct,  tho  strength  enough  \o 
destroy,  and  was  the  puppet  of  those  whom 
the  worsted  Federalists  in  impotent  derision 
called  "  the  Kitchen  Cabinet."    The  Federal- 
ists were  now  an  expiring  party  only  capa- 
ble, like  Cassandra,  of  seeing  and  foretelling 
misfortunes,   wJiich   they   had   no   power   to 
prevent,  but  still  using  their  bitter  tongues 
to  gain  daily  fresh  enemies  for  their  views 
which  yet,  in  the  main,  were  just  and  wise. 
Mr.    Peck's    account    of    the    great    "  bank 
trouble  "  is  more  that  of  a  politician  of  the 
Benton    school    than    that    of    a    student, 
whether  of  history  or  of  finance,  and,  be- 
sides, is  not  sufiiciently  clear.    His  views  on 
the  subject  of  a  protective  tariff  are  not  those 
of  the  great  advocate  of  that  measure,  and 
he  seems  hardly  able  to  forgive  Clay  for  th« 
stand  he  took.    In  some  respects  Mr.  Peck 
does  Clay  full  justice,  paying  admiring  trib- 
utes to  his  genius  as  an  orator  or  his  attrac- 
tions as  a  man;  in  others  making  the  most  of 
his  errors,  and  being  inclined  to  treat  some 
of  the  latter  as  indicating  insincerity  rathe i* 
than  mistakes  of  judgment.      The  same  is 
true  of  Mr.  Peck's  treatment    of    Webster. 
Calhoun    receives   gentler   treatment;    while 
Jackson,   Benton  and  Van  Buren  are  even 
tenderly  dealt  with.    As  this  volume  closes 
with  the  death  of  General  Harrison,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  another  is  to  follow,  whicli 
may  bring  the  political  history  down  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  or  perhaps  only 
to  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  with  Its 
vast  accessions  of  territory  to  be  so  bitterly 
disputed  between  the  several  advocates  of 
free  or  slave  soil.    The  Jacksonian  epoch  is 
one  of  grave  importance  to  the  careful  and 
patriotic  student  of  our  history.    The  pres- 
ent volume  possesses  a   certain    value    to 
those  who  would  pursue  tliis  study,  but  it 
cannot  be  relied  upon  as  being  either  thor- 
ough or  impartial. 

Seven  Lectuees  on  the  Law  and  Hi3 
TORY  OF  Copyright  in  Books.  By  Augus- 
tine Birrell.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.  $1.25.)  These  lectures  are  selected 
from  eighteen  delivered  by  Mr.  Birrell  at 
University  College,  London.  Judging  from 
them,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had 
the  remaining  eleven  included;  but  presump- 
tively they  are  more  technical  than  would 
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siiil    tlio   ordiii.'iry    render.     Even    llioso    Ico- 
Inros   are   not   witliout    legal    lore,    but   tin; 
eliarin  of  the  author's  atylo  imparts  interest 
lo  the  driest  details.    In  order  to  understand 
Uie  present  condition  of  the  law  of  copyright, 
it  is  necessjiry  to  go  back  to  a  period  wlien 
property  Avns  understood  onl^'  in  the  case  of 
tangil)le  tilings.    Even  the   Greeks  and  the 
lionijuis,  who  recognized  rights  in  what  was 
intangible,  seem  never  to  have  thought  that 
an  author  had  any  right  to  control  the  multi- 
plication of  copies.    The  invention  of  mova- 
ble types,  which  rendered  the  reproduction 
of  copies  an  easy,  because  a  mechanical,  proc- 
ess, did  not    suggest    to  authors  that    they 
had  rights  which  were  not  protected.  It  was 
not  till  the  seventeenth  century  in  France, 
not  till  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  in 
England,  that  the  claims  of  kuthors  began 
to    be    presented.      In     France    the    ques- 
tion assumed  this  shape—"  Were  the  rights 
of  authors  the  creatures  first  of  royal  pat- 
ronage, and  subsequently  of  social  conces- 
sion, or  were  they  un  droit  ahsolit,  une  pro- 
pricte"     In  England  we  asked  the  question 
in  this  way — "Are  the  rights  of  authors  prop- 
ertj^  rights  at  common  law  or  the  creatures 
either  of  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown  or  of 
our  Statute  Book?  "    Put  in  other  words,  the 
question   was  between  property   and  privi- 
lege.   If  copyright  were  property,  it  was  of 
indefinite  duration,  and  could  be  assigned  or 
bequeathed  like  lauds  or  houses,  the  public 
having  no  more  right  to  interfere  than  it  has 
in  the  case  of  tangible  things.    But  if  it  were 
privilege,  then  the  term    of    its    enjoyment 
could  and  would  be  measured  by  the  letters 
patent  or  act  of  the  legislature  which  created 
it.    The  singular  manner  in  which  the  ques- 
tion was  brought  before  the  English  courts 
and  the  extremely  close  approach  to  a  de- 
cision in  favor  of  the  proprietary  rights  of 
authors  are  narrated  in  a  fascinating  man 
ner  by  Mr.  Birrell,  whose  story  we  shall  not 
undertake  to  condense.    It  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  is  now  settled  that  copyright  does  not 
stand  on  the  same  footing  as  older  forms  of 
property,  and  that  it  is,  as  authors  well  know, 
altogether  dependent  on  statute  law  for  its 
recognition.    That  law,  however,  has  become 
what  some  would  call  more  generous  to  au- 
thors,  but   what  authors   would   call   mon* 
just. 


MiMTAjjv  Europe.  A  Naruative  of    Peii- 

KONAL  OnSEUVATION  AND  rEKSONAL  EXPE- 
RIENCE. By  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Major-General 
Commanding  U.  S.  Armies.  (New  York  : 
i:>oubleday  &  McClure.  $1.50.)  This  is  a  book 
full  of  information,  touching  military  men, 
matters  and  manners  in  Europe  just  preced- 
ing our  war  with  Spain.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  military  book  in  the  strictest  sense.  Gen- 
eral Miles  has  aimed  at  an  intelligent  popu- 
lar audience  as  well  as  at  the  students  of 
military  affairs.  He  writes  with  the  soldier's 
regard  for  his  profession,  and  has  a  keen 
eye  upon  all  that  pertains  to  it.  On  his  way 
over  Europe  he,  of  course,  met  the  greatest 
of  the  Avorld's  leaders  and  of  them  he  speaks 
freely,  but  without  criticism.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated,  mostly  from  photo- 
graphs of  military  men,  including  kings  and 
emperors,  and  various  military  organiza- 
tions. These,  taken  with  the  text,  give  a  fine 
ijupression  of  reviews,  etc.,  witnessed  by 
General  Miles,  and  of  the  various  European 

armies    as    they    now    stand. General 

Sherman.  By  General  Manning  F.  Force.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  $1.50.)  With  this  volume, 
"  The  Great  Commander  Series,"  edited  by 
General  James  Grant  Wilson,  reaches  its  thir- 
teenth issue.  We  should  be  glad  to  give  con- 
siderable space  to  reviewing  a  book  so  strik- 
ingly good  as  this,  but  our  limit  forbids  more 
than  mere  mention.  General  Sherman  was 
a  typical  great  commander,  as  well  as  a 
typical  great  American,  and  General  Force 
has  written  his  life  with  sure  strokes,  mak- 
ing the  story  a  most  captivating  one.  The 
"  Great  Commander  Series  "  has  so  far  been 
kept  up  to  a  high  mark  of  excellence,  which 
we  hope  to  see  prolonged  through  the  several 

issues   yet   to   come. From   Reefer   to 

Rear-Admiral.  By  Benjamin  F.  Sa7ids,  Rear- 
Admiral  U.  S.  Navy.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.  $2.)  Here  is  another  life-story  of  deep 
interest.  Rear-Admiral  Sands,  in  wanting  his 
recollections,  has  covered  nearly  fifty  years 
of  American  naval  history.  His  style  is  chat- 
ty, often  breezy,  but  at  all  times  thoroughly 
entertaining,  and  the  range  and  variety  of 
his  experiences,  observations  and  acquaint- 
ances has  given  him  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired out  of  which  to  make  a  book  valuable 
and  brilliant.  A  long  life  of  adventure  could 
scarcely  have  been  more    picturesquely    ra- 
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corded.  The  book's  pages  smack  of  a  by- 
gone time  in  American  life  Avlien  wooden  ves- 
sels made  up  our  navy  and  when  duels  were 
(luite  frequent  between  officers,  but  the  story 
comes  down  to  1874. 

The  Christian  Conquest  of  Asia.    Stud- 
ies  AND   Personal   Observations   of   Ori- 
ental Religions.    By  John  Henry  Barrows. 
(Charles  Scribner's   Sons,  1899.    New  York. 
$1.50.)     This    volume,    which    is   the   Morse 
Lectures  of  1898  at  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, marks  the  conclusion  of  that  period  in 
the  author's  life   which  began  with  his  man- 
agement of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  at 
the  Chicago  Exposition,  and  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  visit  to  India  to  lecture  on  re- 
ligion.    Henceforward     President     Barrows 
will  give  his  labor  to  Oberlin  College.    The 
present  volume,  the  fourth  of  a  series,  de- 
scribes the   religious   condition  of  Asia,   es- 
pecially of  India  and  China.    It  is  an  inter- 
esting volume,  not  so  much  critical  as  popu- 
lar,  less   given   to   analysis   than   to   enthu- 
siasm, but  yet  full  of  large  and  correct  im- 
pression of  things  as  they  are.    Thus  Bud- 
dhism and  Brahminism    and    Confucianism 
are  described  Avith  a  touch  of  history  and  a 
flush  of  sympathy,  and  the  Avhole  is  light- 
ened with  conversations  and  experiences  of 
the  author's  travels.    If  one  looks  in  the  last 
chapter,  on  the  Success  of  Asiatic  Missions 
and  America's  Responsibihty  to  the  Orient, 
for  any  other  figures  than  those  of  rhetoric 
he  will  be  disappointed,  but  he  will  get  the 
right  idea  of  the  trend  of  things  and  of  the 
usefulness  of  American  mission  work  in  the 
East.    These   lectures    were    written    before 
we  suspected  that  America's  responsibility 
for  the  Orient  might  be  political  as  well  as 
religious. 

A  Guide  to  the  Wild  Flowers.  By  Alice 
Lotinsherry.  Plates  and  diagrams  by  Mrs. 
Ellis  Rowan.  (12  mo.,  pp.  347.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.  New  York.  $2.50.)  This  book 
enters  the  race  for  approval  with  not  a  few 
others  that  are  intended  to  make  botany 
easy,  if  not  too  easy.  They  are  a  kind  of 
protest  against  the  extreme  specialization 
of  the  study  in  the  colleges  just  now  which 
makes  microscopic  sections  and  investiga- 
tion of  minute  structures  take  the  place  of 
the   much   more   important   and    interesting 


knowledge  of  the  plants  as  a  whole.  Here 
are  G4  colored  and  a  hundred  black  and 
white  plates  of  flowers,  all  creditable.  The 
book  is  not  scientifically  arranged,  and  the 
plants  are  classified  as  growing  in  wet, 
moist  or  dry  soil,  a  method  as  arbitrary  as 
tliat  of  color.  It  is  no  substitute,  for  the  care- 
ful collector's  aid,  of  Gray's  Manual,  or  of 
Britton  and  Brown's  three  volumes,  but  the 
amateur  will  be  able  to  find  the  common 
flowers  by  the  numerous  pictures  and  the 
small  type  description,  which  is  compact 
and  scientific,  allho  the  comment  in  large 
type  is  more  rhetorical  than  valuable.  It  is 
a  good  and  attractive  book  for  the  amateur. 


Literary  Notes. 

We  have  two  volumes  of  the  beautiful 
edition  of  Temple  Classics,  published  in  Lon- 
don by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  and  in  this  city  by 
the  Macmillan  Co.  Price  of  each,  50  cents. 
They  are  "  The  Confessions  of  an  Opium 
Eater,"  by  Thomas  De  Quincy,  and  "  The 
Poems;  Elegiac  and  Visionary,"  by  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley.  This  last  includes  "Alastor," 
"  Prince  Athanase,"  "  Rosalind  and  Helen," 
"Adonais,"  "  The  Sensitive  Plant,"  and  many 
others.  There  is  no  more  beautiful  or  conven- 
ient form  in  which  one  can  have  these  standard 
works. 

The  following  are  some  of  tbe  most  im- 
portant books  on  Asia  that  have  appeared  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  more : 

Christianity,  the  World  Religion,  by  John  Henry 
Barrows,  D.D.  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  $1.50)  ; 
Nippur  :  Or,  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the 
Euphrates,  by  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  $2.50)  ;  From  Tonkin  to  India,  by 
Prince  Henri  d'Orleans  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $5.00)  ; 
The  Literary  History  of  India,  by  R.  W.  Frazer 
(Scribner's  Sons)  ;  Century  Atlas  of  the  World, 
made  under  the  superintendence  of  Benjamin  E. 
Smith  (The  Century  Co.  $12.50)  ;  The  Sacred 
Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  Taught  in  the  Schools  of 
Apastamba,  Gautama,  Vasistha  and  Baudhayana, 
translated  by  George  Buhler  (The  Christian  Liter- 
ature Co.  $3.00)  ;  Picturesque  Burmah,  by  Mrs. 
Ernest  Hart  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  $7.50)  ;  Chit- 
ral,  the  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege,  by  Sir  George  S. 
Robertson  (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  $5.00)  ;  A  His- 
tory of  British  India,  by  Sir  William  Hunter,  M.A., 
LL.D.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $5.00)  ;  Short 
History  of  the  Saracens,  by  Ameer  Ali  Syed  (Mac- 
millan Co.  $3.00)  :  The  Philippine  Islands,  by 
Ramon  Reyes  Lala  (Continental  Publishing  Co., 
New  York.  $2.50)  ;  Religions  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  by  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston)  ;  Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran, 
by  A.  V.  W.  Jackson  (The  Macmillan  Co.  $3.00)  ; 
An  American  Cruiser  in  the  East,  by  John  D.  Ford, 
U.  S.  N.   (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.     $2.50)  ; 
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Missions  and  Tolilics  in  Asin,  l)y  Itol)crt  10.  Spccr 
(Fioming  II.  Koveii  Co.  .$1.00)  ;  Tho  Mohamme- 
dan Confroversy,  by  Sir  Williiim  Muir  (Charles 
Scrilmer's  Sons.  .$.'}. 00)  ;  Tlic  rhiiippinc  Islands 
and  Tlicir  IVopIo.  by  Dean  C.  WorcoBtor  Cl'ho  .Mhc- 
miiian  Co.  $4.00)  :  Tlic  Ilo&rt  of  a  Continent,  l)y 
Captain  younghui5l)and  (Charles  Scribner's  f^ons)  ; 
Korea  and  Her  Neiglibors,  by  Isabel  li.  Bishop 
(Fleming  II.  Kevell  Co.)  ;  Through  Persia  on  a 
Side-Saddle,  by  Flla  C.  Sykes  (The  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co>  $3.00)  ;  Through  China  with  a  Camera,  by 
John  Tlionipson  (l)odd,  Mead  &  Co.  .$rj.OO)  ;  China 
in  Transformation,  by  A.  K.  Colquhoun  (Harper  & 
Brothers  J  ;  Through  Asia,  by  Sven  Iledin  (Harper 
&  Bros.  $10.00)  ;  In  the  Forbidden  Land,  an  Ac- 
count of  a  Journey  in  Tibet,  by  A.  Henry  Savage 
Lander  (Harper  &  Bros.  $10.00)  ;  Manila  and  the 
Philippines,  by  INIarghcrita  Arlina  Ilamm  (F.  Ten- 
nyson Neely.  $1.50)  ;  Vacation  Days  in  Hawaii 
and  Japan,  by  Charles  M.  Taylor  (George  W.  Ja- 
cobs Co.,  Philadelphia.  $2.00)  ;  Korean  Sketches, 
by  Ilev.  James  S.  Gale  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.)  ; 
Yesterdays  in  the  Philippines,  by  Joseph  E.  Ste- 
phens (Scribner's.  $1.50)  ;  The  Control  of  the 
Tropics,  by  Benjamin  Kidd  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ; 
The  Rise  of  the  British  Dominion  in  India,  by  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall  ;  Gleanings  in  Buddha  Fields  :  Studies 
Heart  and  Soul  in  the  Far  East,  by  Lafcadio 
Hearn  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  ;  The  Philippines, 
by  Major  G.  J.  Younghusband  (Macmillan.  $2.50)  ; 
The  Christian  Conquest  of  Asia,  by  John  Henry 
Barrows    (Scribner's.     $1.50). 


Books  of  the  Week. 

Salvft  Webster  Dictionary.  By  F.  M.  de 
Rivas.  5x4,  pp.  379.  Chicago :  Laird 
&    Lee $1  00 

Lee's  Guide  to  Gay  "  Paree."  By  Max 
Maury.  6x4,  pp.  177.  Chicago  :  Laird  & 
Lee    1  00 

A  History  of  Egypt  Under  the  Ptolemaic 
Dynasty.  By  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  7i/^x5,  pp. 
255  ;  Vol.  4.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons 2  25 

A  History  of  Egypt  Under  Roman  Rule.  By 
J.  Grafton  Milne.  71/0x5,  pp.  262  ;  Vol.  5. 
New  York  :   Charles   Scribner's   Sons 2  25 

Redgauntlet.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  2 
vols.,  5x3,  pp.  722.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons Per  set     1.60 

St.  Ronan's  Well.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In 
2  vols.,  5x3,  pp.  647.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons Per  set     1  60 

The  Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
By  George  Milligan.  SxSiA.  pp.  224.  New 
York  :   Charles  Scribner's   Sons 2  25 

The  Poems  of  Thomas  Cai'ew.  By  Arthur 
Vincent.  5x4,  pp.  264.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons 175 

The  United  States,  with  an  Excursion  into 
Mexico.  By  Karl  Baedexer.  5x4,  pp. 
579.     New  York  :.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      3  60 

Jesus  Delaney,  A  Novel.  By  Joseph  Gordon 
Donnelly.  71/2x5,  pp.  331.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co 1  25 

liose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly.  By  Hamlin  Gar- 
land. 71/2x5,  pp.  354.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Co 1  50 

Collection  of  Poetry  for  School  Reading.  By 
Marcus  White.  7i/>x5,  pp.  186.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co 50 

Defective  Eyesight.  By  D.  B.  St.  John 
Roosa.  71/0x5,  pp.  188.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Co 1  25 

Pr6cis  de  L'Histoire  de  France.  Par  Alcee 
Fortier.  7x5,  pp.  185.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Co , , 75 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Gold^ 
smith.  4x4,  pp.  203.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan    Co 25 

Mutineers.  By  Arthur  E.  J.  Legge.  T%x5, 
pp.  341.  New  York  :  John  Lane,  The  Bod^ 
ley   Head ^  5iC( 

Professor  Hieronimus.     Tr^n^late^.  ?i'<)W  X^^ 


Danish  of  Amalic;  Skram.  I'.y  Alice  Stroii- 
ach  and  G.  B.  Jacob!.  7i/jX5,  pp.  319. 
New   York:  John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head.      150 

Young  Lives.  I'.y  Hichard  Le  Gallienne.  714 
X."..  ])p.  :',H(\.  New  York  :  John  Lane,  The 
P.odley    Head 1  5^ 

The  Aihambra,  and  Other  I'oems.  By  F.  B. 
Money  Coutts.  7x5.  pp.  82.  New  York  : 
John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head 1  25 

The  Law's  Lumber  Room.  By  Francis  Watt. 
(;x5,  pp.  202.  New  York  :  John  Lane,  The 
Bodley   Lead 87 

The  Cleverest  Woman  in  England.  By  L.  T. 
Meade.  7V^x5,  pp.  341.  Boston  :  A.  I. 
Bradley  &  Co 1  2.5 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Hills.  By  Ilattie  E.  Col- 
ter. 7x5,  pp.  203.  Boston  :  A.  I.  Brad- 
ley &  Co 1  00 

Modern  Interpretations  of  the  Gospel  Life. 
By  Adolf  Augustus  Berle.  10x7,  pp.  328. 
Boston  :  The  Pilgrim  Press 2  00 

Nature  Study  for  Grammar  Grades.  By 
Wilbur  S.  Jackman.  8x5i^,  pp.  407.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co 1  00 

Heart  of  Man.  By  George  Edward  Wood- 
berry.  71/0x5,  pp.  329.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan"  Co 1  50 

The  Maternity  of  Harriott  WIcken.  By 
Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney.  7x5,  pp.  320.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co 1  50 

Our  Daily  Homily.  By  F.  B.  Meyer. 
In  five  volumes.  6x4,  pp.  1,021.  New 
York :  Fleming  II.  Revell  Co.  75  cents 
each,  or  $3.75  for  set 3  75 

Ballads  and  Miscellanies.  By  Wm.  M. 
Thackeray.  9x6,  pp.  347.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Bros 1  75 

Fur  and  Feather  Tales.  By  Hamblen  Sears. 
8x6,  pp.  401.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Bros 1  75 

Danish  Fairy  and  Folk  Tales.  Translated 
by  J.  Christian  Bay.  7%x5,  pp.  320. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros 1  50 

A  Daughter  of  the  Vine.  By  Gertrude 
Atherton.  7yox5,  pp.  300.  New  York  : 
John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head 1  50 

Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd.  By  Maurice 
Hewlett.  7x5,  pp.  140.  New  York : 
John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head 1  25, 

Through     the     Storm.     By     Avetisnazawek. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Elton.     7x4,  pp. 
320.      New    York :     Longmans,    Green    & 
Co 2  00> 

The  Church  Idea.  By  Wm.  Reed  Hunting- 
ton. 5x3%,  pp.  190.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's    Sons SOji 

Tales.        By   Tom    Hall.        6x41/2,    pp.    310.  • 

New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co li  2S;      I 

The  Blessed  Virgin.      By   Rev.   Dr.    Joseph  ■ 

Keller.  4x3,  pp.  241.  New  York :  Ben- 
ziger    Bros 7?;, 

Germany,  Her  People  and  their  Story.     By  M 

Augusta     H.     Gifford.        8x51/2,    pp.    604.  ■ 

Boston  :   Lothrop   Publishing  Co 1  75"i 

The  Story  of  Our  War  with  Spain.  By  EI- 
bridge  S.  Brooks.  9x6,  pp.  349.  Bos- 
ton :  Lothrop  Publishing  Co ... 1  5(i 

The    Despatch    Boat    of    the    Whistle.      By 

Wm.    O.    Stoddard.     7x5,    pp>.    819.     Bo&-  A 

ton:   Lothrop   Publishing   Co.... 1  25      f 

Tales  of  the  Malayan  Coast.  By  Rounse- 
velle  Wildman.  7x5,  pp.  347.  Boston : 
Lothrop   P'lblishing  Co 1  00 

A  Modern  Sacrifice.  By  Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden. 
5x4,  pp.  202.  Boston  :  Lothrop  Publish- 
ing Co 75 

The  High  Commission.  By  Frederick  S. 
Cantw^ell.  71/0x5,  pp.  301.  New  York : 
F,   Tennyson   Neely 1  25 

God's  War.     By  Wilson  Vance.     7i4x5,  pp. 

247.     New  York:  F.  Tennyson  Neely 50 

A  Military  Belle.  By  Henry  C.  Parkhurst. 
7V2X5,  pp.  300.  New  York  :  F.  Tennyson 
Neely 50 

Austria.     By   Sidney  Whitman.     7^x5,   pp. 

407.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons...      1  50 

Hannah  Thurston.  By  Bayard  Taylor. 
71/0x5,  pp.  464.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons 50 

A  College  Boy,     By  Anthony  Yorke.     6x4i^, 

pp.  224.     New  Y'ork  :  Benziger  Bros 85 

Harvard    Lvrles.       By    Chas.    L.    Stebbins. 

5x4.  pp.  153,     Boston  :  Brown  &  Co 1  25 

Sitories  of  the  Old  Bay  State.  By  Elbridge 
B.  Brooks.  7x5.  pp.  284.  New  York : 
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EDITORIALS. 


Governor  Roosevelt. 

FoiK  niontlis  ago  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  be- 
came Governor  of  New  York.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  his  term  it  was  his  duty  to  in- 
stitute reforms  in  certain  branches  of  the 
public  service  which  his  predecessor,  the 
choice  of  his  own  party,  had  given  over  to 
the  control  of  unworthy  men.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  required  to  consider  the  prob- 
lems laid  before  him  by  the  acts  of  a  Legis- 
lature representing  a  population  of  7,000,- 
000.  His  appointments  to  office  have  been 
made  and  the  session  of  the  Legislature  is 
completed.  During  these  months  of  hard 
work  and  lieavy  responsibility  how  has  the 
new  Governor  acquitted  himself?  Has  he 
served  the  people  well? 

The  record  is  one  which  must  be  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  people  of  New  York.  It 
is  one  which  the  people  of  other  States  may 
profital>ly  consider.  The  Governor's  appoint- 
ments have  been  excellent.  Their  quality  is 
fairly  shown  by  the  character  of  the  men 
selected  for  the  reformation  of  the  canal  ser- 
vice and  the  elevation  of  the  National  Guard. 
But  it  is  by  his  influence  upon  the  Legis- 
lature that  the  value  of  Governor  Roose- 
velt's services  has  been  most  clearly  re- 
vealed. 'JUie  important  acts  of  the  session 
were  those  relating  to  the  civil  service,  the 
taxation  of  pubhc  franchises,  the  powers  of 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  the  franchise  for  a  tunnel  rail- 
road under  the  East  River,  the  regulation  or 
suppression  of  sweat  shops,  the  salaries  of 
school  teachers,  the  railway  tracks  in  Am- 
sterdam Avenue  and  an  appropriation  for 
the  expenses  of  the  inquiry  concerning  the 
canal  frauds.  The  passage  of  nearly  all  of 
these  acts  was  due  exclusively  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Governor  Roosevelt. 

This  shows  how  great  is  the  value  to  the 
people  of  a  Governor  who  is  honest  and  fear- 
less, fond  of  hard  work,  tireless  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wrong  and  admirably  equipped 
for  his  duties  by  education,  experience  as  a 
legislator,  and  tlje  study  of  the  problems  of 


politics  and  government.  The  Governor's 
predecessor,  also  a  Republican,  had,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Legislature  and  the  ap- 
proval of  "  the  organization,"  taken  the 
"  starch,"  as  he  called  it,  out  of  the  Civil 
Service  law.  The  present  Governor  set  out  to 
restore  the  '*  starch."  There  were  great  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome.  He  removed  them. 
He  even  obtained  the  aid  of  Senator  Piatt 
and  "  the  organization  "  for  the  promotion  of 
this  work.  The  Legislature,  unsympathetic 
and  unwilling,  at  last  yielded  and  passed  the 
new  law,  which  is  the  most  scientific, 
thorouuh  and  comprehensive  statute  of  the 
kind  in  existence,  a  monument  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's energy  and  his  devotion  to  public  in- 
terests. This  Avas  a  prodigious  achievement. 
But  no  such  law  Avould  have  been  enacted  if 
Roosevelt  had  not  been  Governor  and  if  he 
had  not  labored  for  it  strenuously. 

The  Rapid  Transit  Commission  asked  for 
power  to  grant  in  perpetuity  to  a  syndicate 
a  franchise  for  a  tunnel  railroad  in  New 
York,  a  franchise  described  by  a  railway  of- 
ficer and  autliority  as  "  the  most  valuable 
public  franchise  in  tlie  world."  Powerwoull 
have  been  given  if  the  Governor  had  not  op- 
posed the  alienation  of  the  franchise  and  in- 
sisted upon  a  term  of  fifty  years  with  pro- 
visions allowing  the  city  to  take  possession 
on  an  appraisal  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
Owing  to  his  influence  and  because  it  was 
known  that  he  would  veto  a  bill  permitting 
a  grant  in  perpetuity,  the  amendments  which 
he  desired  were  enacted  and  similar  condi- 
tions were  attached  to  the  legislation  con- 
cerning the  franchise  for  the  East  River 
tunnel.  Wlien  the  residents  of  Amsterdam 
Avenue  were  about  to  give  up  hope  of  get- 
ting relief  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
railway  companies,  a  bill  prepared  at  his 
suggestion  oix^ned  the  way  for  a  settlement 
of  the  controversy;  and  the  appropriation  for 
the  expenses  of  the  canal  inquiry  was  with- 
held until  after  he  had  published  his  purpose 
to  pay  the  needed  money  out  of  his  own 
pocket  if  the  L<»gishiture  should  refuse  to 
grant  it. 
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It  was  in  sjiviiig  from  defeat  the  Ford 
Franchise  Tax  bill  tliat  the  Governor's  en- 
ergy and  courage  were  most  strikingly  dis- 
played. This  sn^at  bill,  in  many  respects  the 
most  memorable  of  the  legislative  projects 
considered  at  the  recent  session,  had  l)oen 
passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  large  majority, 
but  in  the  Assembly  the  influence  of  corpora- 
tions and  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  organi- 
zation was  being  exerted  effectively  to  pre- 
vent it  from  coming  to  a  vote.  At  the  very 
end  of  the  session,  when  the  foes  of  the  bill 
believed  they  had  buried  it,  the  Governor 
came  to  the  rescue  with  a  message  of  ur- 
gency. This  was  suppressed  by  men  who 
could  have  known  very  little  about  Roose- 
velt. He  immediately  resumed  his  attack 
with  a  second  message  which  could  not  be 
ignored.  In  it  were  words  that  will  not  be 
forgotten.  The  bill,  he  said,  "  establishes  the 
principle  that  hereafter  corporations  holding 
francliises  from  the  public  shall  pay  their 
just  share  of  the  public  burdens."  The  pres- 
sure was  too  great  to  be  resisted;  at  the  last 
moment  the  committee  and  the  little  ring  of 
politicians  surrendered.  The  Assembly,  per- 
mitted to  vote,  passed  the  bill  by  a  majority 
of  nearly  two-thirds.  The  new  statute  is  one 
of  great  importance.  The  Governor's  ad- 
vocacy of  it,  together  with  his  course  con- 
cerning the  tunnel  franchises,  tends  to  define 
his  attitude  toward  one  of  the  leading  issues 
of  the  time. 

This  fine  record  of  his  first  four  months' 
service  will  not  be  overlooked  by  good  poli- 
ticians m  any  part  of  the  country.  It  shows 
Theodore  ivoosevelt's  powers  exercised  un- 
der new  conditions,  and  exerted  in  the  ofiice 
of  Governor,  as  they  have  been  in  other  of- 
fices and  in  other  fields  of  effort,  most  effec- 
tively for  the  good  of  the  public.  The  soldier 
of  San  Juan  Hill,  the  civil  service  reformer, 
the  historian,  the  ranchman,  the  honest  and 
courageous  legislator,  always  a  partisan  in 
the  best  sense,  always  a  patriot,  a  frank  man 
not  unfamiliar  with  practical  politics,  but 
always  striving  for  high  ideals,  is  now  serv- 
ing the  people  with  marked  success  in  an 
office  of  great  responsibility,  faithfully 
guarding  their  interests,  thwarting  the 
schemes  of  bossos  without  exciting  their  open 
hostility,  and,  in  short,  doing  excellently 
well  thL»  work  for  which  he  lias  boon  selected. 


The  American  people  like  this  kind  of  man. 
Tlioy  know  that  this  Governor,  while  he  at- 
tends diligently  to  the  work  he  has  in  hand, 
is  not  unacquainted  with  national  issues  and 
has  well  defined  opinions  as  to  national  ad- 
ministration and  policy.  They  are  glad  that 
such  a  man  is  available  for  public  service. 
He  is  very  useful  at  Albany;  they  may  by 
and  by  ask  him  to  serve  them  elsewhere.  In 
the  meantime  he  is  a  continual  object  lesson. 


Eurasia. 

Is  Asia,  as  a  distinct  continent,  to  disap- 
pear ?  The  question  has  already  been 
raised  and  the  term  Eurasia  suggested  to 
cover  the  two  grand  divisions,  hitherto  sep- 
arate, but  constantly  being  brought  into 
such  close  relations  that  the  distinction 
ceases  to  mark  a  difference.  It  becomes  al- 
most insistent  as  one  studies  the  map.  The 
old  boundaries  are  rapidly  losing  all  signifi- 
cance. The  Ural  Mountains  are  within 
what  is  known  as  a  European  province  and 
Russian  maps  cease  to  change  their  color  as 
they  cross  the  Caucasus.  In  all  probability 
the  Caspian  will  ere  long  be  but  a  Russian 
sea;  and  when  the  same  Power  accomplishes 
its  purpose  of  securing  Constantinople,  with 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  on  the  west  and  Asia 
Minor  on  the  east,  the  last  vestige  of  a  con- 
tinental boundary  will  disappear.  Is  it 
significant  that  while  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  map  of  Europe  alone,  of  Africa,  of  Amer- 
ica, it  is  impossible  to  make  a  map  of  Asia 
without  including,  at  least,  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  within  its  scope  ? 

With  the  boundaries  national  and  race 
distinctions  are  to  a  considerable  extent  dis- 
appearing. Wherever  Russia  goes  she 
not  only  conquers,  but  assimilates,  and 
England,  while  leaving  far  more  of  local  in- 
dependence and  fostering  far  more  strictly 
native  development,  still  places  a  distinctly 
European  stamp  upon  every  country  that 
she  dominates.  As  these  two  practically 
control  the  development  of  the  continent,  it 
cannot  be  long  before  the  national  differ- 
ences, which  in  default  of  the  disappearing 
physical  boundaries  can  alone  define  the 
continent,  will  cease  in  great  measure  to 
exist;  not  that  India  will  ever  become  Eng- 
land, as  Siberia  is  already,  and  Manchuria 
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undoubtedly  will  be,  Russian;  but  the  differ- 
ence will  be  less  continental  or  racial,  more 
distinctively  local,  such  as  may  fairly  mark 
different  sections  of  the  same  continent. 

The  significance  of  this  European  domina- 
tion of  Asia  will  appear  in  the  series  of  ar- 
ticles we  print  this  week.  The  writers  have 
been  selected  with  the  special  purpose  of 
representing  their  national  view  as  strongly 
as  possible.  Thus  Herr  Holmstrem  ex- 
presses the  views  of  Prince  Ukhtomsky,  an 
acknowledged  leader  in  the  Expansionist 
party  and  a  niost  intimate  counselor  of  the 
Czar.  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  clear  vision  of 
and  ambition  for  England's  work  is  set 
forth  in  his  "  Problems  of  Greater  Britain," 
an  acknowledged  authority  on  British  for- 
eign policy.  M.  Paxil  Guieysse  shows  him- 
self the  skillful  French  advocate,  and  makes 
out  the  best  possible  case  for  the  Republic. 
Count  Okuma's  article  on  Japan  will 
strengthen  confidence  in  Japanese  clear- 
sightedness, as  well  as  diplomatic  skill.  Is 
it  significant  of  China's  decadence  that  it 
was  impracticable  to  find  a  Chinese  to  Avrite 
on  that  Empire  from  the  standpoint  desired, 
or  of  the  fate  of  Korea  that  there,  too,  we 
had  to  rely  on  foreign  words  ?  Neither 
country  has  suffered,  however,  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Norman,  Dr.  Henry,  or  Professor 
Hulbert,  all  of  whom,  by  long  experience 
and  study,  are  thoroughly  qualified  to  set 
forth  the  interests  they  represent. 

Professor  Moore's  service  on  the  Commis- 
sion that  framed  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Spain,  as  well  as  his  connection  with 
the  State  Department  at  Washington  and 
his  careful  studies  in  international  history, 
eminently  qualified  him  to  speak  on  the  re- 
lations of  this  country  to  the  problems  sug- 
gested by  the  others.  Especially  indebted 
are  we  to  M.  Reclus  for  his  very  clear  set- 
ting forth  of  the  historical  lines  of  connec- 
tion, as  traced  by  ages  of  footsteps  in  the 
clay  and  rock  of  the  continent,  and  to  Cap- 
tain Younghusband  for  his  picture  of  the 
place  where  three  empires  meet,  and  from 
which  have  radiated  the  influences  that  are 
now  surging  back  upon  the  land  and  caus- 
ing changes  which  the  map  hints  at,  tho  it 
can  scarcely  give  their  full  meaning. 

To  some  there  may  come  sadness  as  they 
read  the  articles  and  consult  the  map.      So 


many  things  are  fading  into  the  past.  Yet 
in  their  place  are  coming  others  of  far  more 
value,  betokening  a  new  life.  The  screech 
of  the  locomotive  echoes  from  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  Tajmahal,  but  it 
awakens  the  forces  that  have  been  asleep 
for  centuries.  Europeans  are  gridironing  the 
plains  and  burrowing  into  the  mines  of  the 
*•  Middle  Flowery  Kingdom,"  but  are  driving 
famine  and  pestilence  before  them.  The 
"  Morning  Calm "  has  vanished  from 
Khosen,  but  to  it  will  succeed  the  vigor  of 
high  noon.  Fact,  the  essential  prelude  to 
success,  is  replacing  fancy  in  Persia.  Japan 
has  opened  her  arms  to  the  West,  and 
Chulalongkorn  is  following  in  the  steps  of 
Ito  and  Okuma  as  fast  as  the  jungles  of 
Aiyuthia  will  permit.  Slav  and  Saxon  have 
met  on  the  "  Roof  of  the  World," 


America  in  Asia. 

The  Filipino  insurrection  is  not  formally 
concluded,  but  it  may  be  said  that  its  end  is 
fairly  in  sight,  and  may  be  very  near.  The 
proclamation  of  the  American  Commission 
was  a  reassuring  one,  and  we  have  a  right 
to  believe  that,  with  the  personal  influence  of 
the  Commissioners  and  the  assurances  they 
have  been  able  to  give,  it  has  had  great  in- 
fluence in  creating  a  confidence  in  those  who 
had  supposed  that  American  rule  would  be 
no  different  from  Spanish  rule.  We  have 
never  believed  that  back  of  the  insurrection 
there  was  any  intelligent  desire  for  absolute 
national  independence.  W^hat  we  ai'e  offer- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  Philippines  is,  we 
believe,  just  what  they  will  want,  when 
they  come  to  understand  our  purpose  and  to 
know  what  they  want.  l*eace  seems  to  be 
in  sight,  thanks  to  great  courage  and  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  regulars,  and  equally  of 
the  volunteer  soldiers. 

But  yet  another  and  further  Eastern  ques- 
tion now  fairly  before  us  is  opened  by  more 
than  one  of  the  writers  in  The  Independent 
this  week.  It  is  that  of  the  protection  of 
American  trade  in  the  East,  especially  in 
China,  and  the  protection  of  China  itself. 
The  United  States,  on  its  Pacific  shore, 
fronts  Asia,  as  on  its  Eastern  shore  it  fronts 
^]urope.  China  is  the  greatest  undeveloped 
market  in  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be  supplied 
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chiefly  by  r.allroads  from  Russia,  or  by 
steamships  from  this  country.  In  the  near 
future  we  may  properly  expect  that  Ameri- 
can commerce  will  dominate  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Ours  are  \lie  American  ports,  and 
ours  the  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Islands. 
Uussia  by  land  and  the  United  States  by  sea 
will  join  in  friendly  rivalry  for  the  supply 
of  China's  commercial  needs  and  for  its 
golden  profit.  But  that  the  United  States 
may  win  its  fair  share  of  this  trade  it  is 
necessary  that  we  be  not  shut  out  by  dis- 
criminations against  us;  and  those  discrim- 
inations will  be  made  wherever  Russia  or 
France  secures  control.  The  student  of  our 
political  map  and  of  the  accompanying  ar- 
ticles will  learn  that  the  danger  of  the  par- 
tition of  China  is  very  great.  He  will  read 
with  close  attention  that  passage  in  Mr. 
Holmstrem's  article  in  which  he  declares  that 
the  occupation  by  England  of  Wei-hai-wei, 
and  by  Germany  of  Kiao-chau  was  a  wrong 
and  injury  to  Russia.  That  is  simply  be- 
cause Russia  intended  to  "  rectify "  her 
boundary  once  more  by  the  same  "  peaceful  " 
means  that  have  acquired  all  Northern  Asia 
to  the  Pacific  and  the  Pamirs.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  immense  importance  to  the  United 
States  that  the  "  open  door  "  in  China  should 
be  maintained,  and  that  requires  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Chinese  Empire,  however  its 
administration  may  be  put  in  commission  by 
the  Powers. 

Two  great  principles  should  then  control, 
intelligently  and  firmly,  the  American  policy 
in  the  Far  East.  One  is  that  there  shall  be 
no  more  alienation  of  large  areas  of  dominion 
to  any  other  Power,  be  it  Russia  or  France 
or  Great  Britain.  The  other  is  that  there 
shall  be  no  exclusion  of  trade  in  any  part  of 
China,  but  equal  rights  to  all  nations  and 
special  favors  to  none.  With  these  essential 
points  will  have  to  go,  whether  we  take  part 
in  the  work  or  not,  a  pressure  that  will  com- 
pel reforms,  with  a  directive  control  of  the 
finances  of  the  country  and  of  the  essential 
forces  of  order.  It  may  be  tliat  spheres  of 
influence,  as  they  are  called,  will  grow  up; 
but  if  they  are  forbidden  to  break  off  from 
the  Chinese  Empire  or  to  exclude  the  trade 
of  other  nations,  their  power  for  injury  will 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

All  this  can  be  done  with  no  danger  of 


war.  Three  Powers,  at  least,  if  not  four, 
have  a  common  interest;  they  are  Great 
Britain,  .Tnpan  and  the  United  States;  and 
Germany  might  well  be  added  to  the  list. 
The  three  together  can  control  the  situation. 
There  could  be  no  fighting,  for  no  combina- 
tion of  naval  forces  could  be  made  against 
thfm.  All  that  would  be  needed  is  the 
simple  utterance  by  these  Powers  of  their 
command  and  their  veto — backed  by  suflS- 
cient  and  acknowledged  power.  China  could 
not  complain,  for  she  dreads  above  all  things 
further  dismemberment.  It ,  would  be  a 
policy  in  the  interest  of  China  even  more 
than  of  tlie  countries  which  guarantee  her 
integiity.  SVe  in  the  Unified  States  may  not 
tliis  year  be  ready  for  the  decision;  and 
those  Avho  have  done  their  best  to  discredit 
the  policy  of  our  Government  and  to  malign 
our  army  in  the  East  may  be  depended  upon 
still  to  oppose  our  national  interests  and  the 
interests  of  the  world,  but  fortunately  we 
have  a  little  while  yet  during  which  we  may 
ripen  our  judgment  and  learn  that  it  is  safe 
for  a  nation  to  do  its  duty  with  courage  and 
decision. 


'*  I  Go  a-Fishing." 

When  the  old  poet  was  writing  the  two 
lines  about  Hope,  the  thief  of  Life's  sub- 
stance, which  is  made  up  of  minutes,  hours, 
days,  j'^ears,  he  must  have  been  thinking 
about  fly-casting  in  the  clear,  chill  bass- 
brooks  of  Indiana,  or  the  trout  streams  of 
New  York.    Hear  him: 

'E/inlg  ael  /3t6TOV  kT^tttel  xP^'^ov  r/  Trvfidrrj  Se 
^cjg  Tag  Trol2.ag  E(pdaoev  aoxo?uag. 

"  Hope  steals  away  Life's  sheaves  of  time, 
Up  to  the  all-ending  dawn  of  death." 

The  angler's  hope  is  especially  tenacious,  re- 
newing itself  and  comfng  forth  afresh  every 
spring,  like  the  dogwood  blossoms  and  the 
long  yellow-green  wisps  of  willow  foliage. 
We  know  a  fisherman  who  is  supremely 
optimistic  about  his  future  bass-catches, 
notwithstanding  nearly  seventy  years  of 
doubtful  luck  strung  like  beads  of  warning 
upon  the  tliread  of  his  piscatory  memory. 
Every  springtide  he  sends  us  word  of  how  the 
brooks  in  his  neighborhood  are  clearing  up 
after  the  thaws  and  freshets.    His  letters. 
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scrawled  by  the  refractory  fingers  of  an 
octogenarian,  still  have  the  smack  of  vital 
freshness  which  is  in  the  j'oung  leaves  of 
even  the  oldest,  hoariest  oak.  We  catcli  from 
his  pot-hooked  words  the  infection  of  youth. 

When  the  wild  anemones  open  their  white, 
restless  flowers,  it  is  time  to  begin  thinking 
about  the  pools  below  the  stony  riffles,  and 
of  the  well  cast  flies  that  we  are  going  to  see 
flicker  in  the  midst  of  wavelets  and  foam. 
Is  it  a  gay-finned  grayling  of  Michigan  that 
we  are  expecting,  or  is  it  the  specified  won- 
der of  our  mountain  streams?  The  bass  is 
as  game  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  or  Georgia 
as  the  salmon  in  Canada;  each  of  us  will 
know  just  where  the  angler's  hope  calls  wita 
the  most  alluring  voice.  Winter  is  behind 
us,  spring  is  here,  summer  is  just  over  the 
greening  hills  ahead  of  us;  why  not  be  happy 
with  the  happy  season?  Our  catch  will  bi) 
great,  no  matter  what  emptiness  may  show 
in  the  creel,  for  the  angler  has  his  imagina- 
tion always  handy.  The  fish  that  is  on  for 
a  thrilling  second  and  breaks  away  must  be 
counted  against  the  one  that  did  not  rise; 
and  then  the  water-thrush,  the  sandpiper, 
the  green  heron  and  the  kingfisher  come  into 
the  reckoning. 

We  wonder  who  doesn't  enjoy  wading  iu 
clear,  cool  water  when  the  weather  is  hot 
and  drowsy,  and  the  breeze  plays  fast  and 
loose  with  its  business?  It  is  the  angler  who 
gets  full  value  out  of  the  natural  dabblin.;? 
propensity  of  mankind;  he  wades  in  the 
brook  from  well-head  to  mouth,  feels  every 
thrill  that  its  swirls  and  eddies  can  impart, 
and  takes  usury  of  his  imagination  when  he 
loans  it  last  year's  experiences  and  advances 
it  the  tremendous  successes  of  the  casts  that 
are  about  to  be  made.  Going  a-fishing  needs 
but  the  mention  to  make  certain  the  profits 
of  the  investment— we  realize  on  it  from  the 
moment  we  begin  to  examine  our  tackle.  Our 
ears  are  full  of  liquid  sounds;  the  sweet 
moisture  of  the  brook's  breath  fills  our  nos- 
trils; our  eyes  see  rainbows  made  of  the 
halcyon's  blue,  the  grosbeak's  red,  the 
oriole's  yellow  and  the  silver  of  gleaming  fin 
and  scale. 

Shall  the  heron  get  more  out  of  the  stream 
than  man,  and  the  kingfisher  go  on  giggling 
because  he  thinks  himself  the  only  bein^ 
born  to   the  purple  of  piscatorial   royalty? 


The  year  is  in  its  hey-day,  and  for  the  sea- 
son man  should  revert  to  boyhood;  no  mat- 
ter what  his  age,  he  must  have  his  playtime 
when  the  robin  is  in  full  voice  and  the  man- 
orake  in  high  bloom.  Let  us  get  out  our 
tackle  and  fly-book,  our  old  copy  of  Walton, 
our  fore-and-aft  cap  and  our  lunch-pouch, 
slip  on  our  wading  boots  and  be  off  to  the 
valley  of  singing  waters. 


The    Change    of    Governors    in 
Porto  Rico. 

The  return  of  Governor-General  Henry 
from  Porto  Rico,  which  he  has  governed 
with  signal  ability  since  December  last,  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted.  His  successor.  Gen- 
eral Davis,  can  hardly  expect  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  peculiar  conditions  existing 
in  the  island  without  mucli  careful  observa- 
tion and  study. 

General  Henry  was  there  before  American 
occupation.  He  had  charge  of  the  Military 
District  of  the  South,  with  headquarters  at 
Pouce,  and  when  he  succeeded  General 
Brooke  in  December  he  had  had  opportunity 
to  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  resources  of 
the  island  and  its  needs,  the  character  of 
the  people,  and  the  ambitions  and  abilities 
of  their  leaders.  He  has  made  some  mis- 
takes. He  trusted  unworthy  men,  but  he 
profited  by  his  mistakes.  He  discovered  that 
it  is  better  to  trust  and  be  betrayed  than  to 
suspect  everybody  and  govern  as  a  cynic. 
He  learned  quickly  and  profited  by  every  les- 
son. He  tried  one  method  and  when  it 
failed  he  tried  another.  He  retained  Gen- 
eral Brooke's  cabinet,  until  he  was  convinced 
that  changes  were  necessary.  He  even  con- 
tinued General  Brooke's  policy,  only  giving 
it  up,  point  by  point,  as  experience  required. 
He  did  what  General  Brooke  never  did,  he 
came  into  close  contact  with  the  people,  he 
interested  himself  in  all  their  affairs,  little 
and  big.  No  man  more  accessible  than  he. 
When  he  was  district  commander  they  dis- 
covered his  sterling  honesty,  his  strong  sense 
of  justice,  his  human  sympathy,  and  brought 
all  their  troubles  to  him.  If  one  of  them  lost 
a  jack-knife,  as  the  General  said  to  a  friend. 
"  he  would  come  to  me  to  find  and  restore 
it  and  punish  the  thief."  They  tried  his  pa- 
tience,   in    the   humbler   position,    requiring 
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many  words  to  state  a  simple  case,  but  he 
took  them  as  he  found  them,  aud  became 
their  servant. 

As  Governor-General,  with  all  the  burdens 
of  militMi-y  and  civil  control  upon  him,  he 
was  still  the  servant  of  the  people.  Every- 
body that  wanted  his  ear  got  it— Americans 
to  make  complaints,  offer  suggestions,  beg 
for  office;  natives  to  present  all  imaginable 
grievances  and  to  ask  for  innumerable 
changes,  possible  and  impossible.  He  was 
not  well,  but  he  would  not  spare  himself. 
He  saw,  for  his  penetration  is  keen,  how 
weak,  childish,  impracticable  and  unreason- 
able many  of  the  natives  are,  how  lacking  in 
depth  of  character;  but  he  did  not  begin  or 
end  by  despising  them.  He  sought  to  prove 
to  them  that  Americans  are  not  Spaniards, 
that  we  have  an  interest  in  them  not  bound- 
ed by  avarice,  that  we  do  not  want  to  rob 
them  or  oppress  them,  but  to  show  them 
how  to  conduct  their  public  affairs  honestly, 
economically  and  efficiently. 

His  own  character,  as  it  appeared  in  his 
official  acts,  was  marked  by  his  utter  sim- 
plicity and  frankness.  Spanish  methods  of 
government  involve  circumlocution,  post- 
ponement, mystery,  secrecy,  fair  words 
meaning  nothing,  or  covering  doubtful  acts. 
General  Henry  seemed  to  have  no  official  se- 
ci-ets.  What  he  did  he  did  openly,  in  sight 
of  all  the  people,  like  General  Wood  in  San- 
tiago, Cuba.  He  spoke  his  mind  seemingly 
without  reserve.  When  subordinates,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  military  service,  failed 
in  duty  or  blundered,  he  corrected  them  im- 
mediately and  publicly.  He  was  blunt  in  his 
expressions,  but  seldom  unjust.  He  was 
often  severe,  but  he  was  never  malicious. 
He  showed  no  undue  partiality  for  Ameri- 
cans. He  was  criticised  for  refusing  to  allow 
American  lawyers  to  practice  before  the 
Spanish  courts  without  an  examination  as 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  codes. 
He  was,  of  course,  right.  He  was  besieged 
to  appoint  Americans  to  office.  Again  he  dis- 
criminated, and  rightly,  in  favor  of  the  na- 
tives. 

His  policy  was,  in  short,  not  based  on  the 
idea  that  Porto  Rico  and  Porto  Ricans  are 
for  Americans— spoils  of  war  for  the  special 
enrichment  of  the  conqueror— but  that  they 
are  received  in  trust  by  a  great  nation.    He 


litis  sought,  therefore,  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  island,  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  morally,  intellectually, 
socially  and  in  every  other  respect.  While 
lie  would  deny  that  thepeople  are  prepared  for 
ind('j)endence,  he  would  not  deny  that  they 

have  capacity  for  a  measure  of  self-govern- 

* 
ment.  He  remembers  that  government,  under 

the  Spanish  regime,  was  in  the  hands  of 
Spanianls,  who  allowed  as  little  liberty  to 
Porto  Ricans  as  possible  and  kept  most  of 
tlie  offices  for  themselves.  What  the  natives 
knew  of  government,  therefore,  they  learned 
from  bad  teachers.  General  Henry  has  been 
introducing  American  methods,  but  not  by 
filling  the  offices  with  Americans.  He  has 
given  Americans  position  in  a  few  cases 
only.  His  cabinet  has  been  composed  entire- 
ly of  Porto  Ricans.  In  subordinate  places, 
such  as  the  educational  and  public  works  bu- 
reaus of  the  Interior  Department,  he  has 
put  expert  Americans  that  they  might  revo- 
lutionize the  Spanish  system.  Municipal 
government  has  been  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Porto  Ricans.  This  needs  to  be  reorgan- 
ized, but  it  can  be  reorganized  without  fill- 
ing all  the  offices  with  Americans. 

The  return  of  General  Henry  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  his  enemies,  Porto  Rican  or 
American.  He  is  not  recalled,  but  he  is  re- 
lieved at  his  own  request  because  his  health 
is  suffering  and  he  feels  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  risk  the  heat  of  another  tropical 
summer.  He  is  not  a  strong  man,  and  his 
incessant  and  arduous  labors  in  behalf  of 
our  new  possession  have  worn  him  out.  It 
is  a  pity  he  could  not  remain  until  the  new 
civil  government  to  be  provided  by  Con- 
gress is  installed  His  successor  will  have 
to  learn  as  General  Henry  learned.  Mistakes 
will  be  made  inevitably,  and  the  confidence 
of  the  people  will  have  to  be  won  gradually. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Governor- 
General  will  be  as  anxious  to  correct  mis- 
takes as  to  avoid  them.  The  retiring  com- 
mander never  hesitated  to  acknowledge  his 
errors  as  publicly  as  possible.  A  conspicu- 
ous instance  of  this  related  to  a  certain  na- 
tive official.  Misled  by  another  native  of 
high  standing,  near  himself,  he  removed  and 
condemned  this  official  and  placed  him  under 
constraint.  He  would  not,  at  first,  so  con- 
vinced was  he  of  the  man's  guilt,  hear  his 
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explanation.  Subsequently  he  found  that 
the  officer  had  simply  been  doing  his  duty, 
bravely  and  impal•tiall3^  Immediately  Gen- 
eral Henry  reversed  his  orders,  recalled  the 
reprimand,  declared  in  the  most  public  man- 
ner that  the  act  misunderstood  was  right  and 
just  and  deserving  of  praise  instead  of  cen- 
sure, and  would  have  restored  tlio  man  to 
office,  if  he  had  been  willing  to  take  it  again. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Government  in 
Washington  is  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
record  General  Henry  has  made,  and  will  not 
propose  any  change  in  his  policy.  It  may 
come,  nevertheless,  for  we  cannot  expect 
military  men,  however  excellent  in  other  re- 
spects, to  show  equal  genius  for  government. 


The  Indeterminate  Sentence. 

When  shall  a  convict  be  released  from 
prison?  Of  all  the  answers  to  this  question 
the  only  one  absolutely  satisfactory  is:  When 
he  is  fit  to  lead  an  honest  life  in  the  com- 
munity. Till  that  time  comes  society  is 
much  better  served  with  him  behind  the 
walls. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary of  Pennsylvania  gives  some  remark- 
able statistics  which  show  how  absurd,  to 
say  the  least,  in  many  cases,  is  the  custom 
of  giving  a  definite  sentence  for  crime.  This 
penitentiary  is  better  known  than  most 
prisons,  because  the  so-called  separate  sys- 
tem is  the  method  by  which  the  prisoners 
are  there  treated,  a  method  largely  followed 
in  Europe,  but  of  which  this  is  the  sole  ex- 
ample in  this  country.  The  warden,  Mr.  M. 
J.  Cassidy,  believes  that  more  men  are  re- 
stored to  honest  citizenship  through  this 
form  of  discipline  than  any  other,  but  like 
every  other,  it  must  fail  so  long  as  sentences 
are  for  a  definite  time. 

The  whole  number  in  the  penitentiary  dur- 
ing the  year  1898  was  1,744  individual  pris- 
oners, 517  of  them  received  during  the  year. 
Of  these  nineteen  were  received  on  a  third 
sentence,  fourteen  on  a  fourth,  six  on  a 
fifth,  four  on  a  sixth  and  one  was  received 
on  his  eighth  sentence  to  this  same  prison  ! 

Of  these  forty- four  prisoners  the  warden 
says: 

"  They  are  illnstrations  of  persistency  in  a 
course  of  crime  and  indicate  the  growth  of  a 


permanent  class,  whose  causes  and  remedies  rail 
for  the  most  serious  consideration." 

Certainly  nothing  could  be  more  evident, 
judging  from  a  study  of  the  sketches  of  their 
lives,  which,  with  tlie  brief  stories  of  as 
many  more  recidivists,  furnish  more  than 
thirty  pages  of  melancholy  reading. 

With  six  exceptions  these  men— for  there 
is  apparently  but  one  woman  among  them— 
are  all  Americans;  born,  the  most  of  them, 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen  all  but  one  or  two  had  both  par- 
ents or  a  mother  to  guide  and  direct  them. 
They  were  not  orphans,  brought  up  in  igno- 
rance of  their  parents.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  of  them  were  worse  than 
orphaned,  and  that  the  State  would  have 
trained  them  more  wisely  than  their  natural 
fathers  and  mothers  seem  to  have  done.  All 
but  six  of  the  number  had  attended  public 
school. 

If  we  look  at  their  crimes  they  are  with 
few  exceptions  against  property.  The  old 
man  who  is  now  serving  his  eighth  sentence 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  was  sent  there 
seven  times  for  larceny  and  once  for  felo- 
nious entry.  If  even  the  cumulative  sentence 
had  been  applied  to  this  convict  he  would 
have  had  but  three  chances  to  go  out  and 
steal.  The  State  would  have  been  spared 
the  expense  of  catching,  trying  and  convict- 
ing him  five  times.  The  reformatory  method 
would  have  taken  him  when  young — all  of 
these  recidivists  began  when  young,  about 
half  before  they  were  twenty— and  would 
not  have  let  him  go  out  till  there  was  pretty 
satisfactory  evidence  that  he  was  going  to 
be  honest  and  industrious.  He  would  have 
had  work  and  friends,  and  had  he  made  a 
failure,  as  many  do,  he  would  have  been 
sent  back  to  the  reformatory  for  another 
trial  at  reform,  or  if  persistently  vicious 
would  have  been  indefinitely  retained. 

Why  should  they  not  be  indefinitely  re- 
tained, when  it  is  their  own  actions  that  re- 
tain them?  These  statistics  show  that  many 
men  have  spent  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in 
prison;  one  for  instance  who  is  only  forty 
one  now  has  lived  twentj'-one  years  and 
seven  months  in  prison,  divided  among 
seven  sentences.  How  much  good  did  any 
of  those  terms  of  imprisonment  do  him? 
What  benefit  was  it  to  the  community  to  let 
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him  como  out  six  times,  oacli  time  to  steal 
ngainV  Aiiotlier  iiuin,  coiivicled  of  horse 
stealing?  last  August,  though  he  is  (Mglity 
years  of  age,  lias  passed  the  largest  part  of 
his  life  in  prisons,  praetieally  ever  since  he 
was  lliiriy-two,  when  he  was  first  convicted. 
His  list  of  crimes  for  the  six  terms  in  this 
prison  alone,  without  reference  to  others, 
runs  in  this  wise:  Horse  stealing,  larceny, 
larceny,  bigamy,  larceny,  horse  stealing.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  he  was  imprisoned 
fourteen  months  for  bigamy  (when  nearly 
seventy),  and  three  years  for  horse  stealing. 
Of  so  much  greater  value  is  a  horse  than  a 
woman   in  the  minds  of  some  judges. 

Another  man  of  forty-four  has  spent 
twenty-two  years  and  nine  months  in  prison, 
sometimes  less  than  two  months  elapsing 
between  the  two  terms  of  imprisonment,  al- 
ways for  burglary  or  larceny.  One  may 
well  tremble  as  he  realizes  that  from  this 
one  prison  alone  477  convicts  were  dis- 
charged last  year,  of  whom  384  had  been 
imprisoned  for  crimes  against  property,  and 
that  of  the  total  number  441  have  no  trades 
and  so  must  live  by  their  wits  when  they 
come  out.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  papers 
are  full  of  the  stories  of  burglaries. 

Could  these  men  have  been  reformed  in 
the  scientiiic  sense  in  which  the  word  may 
be  used  of  men  in  the  Elmira  Reformatory? 
Perhaps  so  and  perhaps  not.  The  chances 
are  against  them  when  one  reads  the  family 
history.  The  one  woman,  to  whom  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  has  five  cousins  in 
prison,  four  of  them  brothers.  Of  the  con- 
victs received  during  1898  seven  have  fath- 
ers, eighteen  have  cousins  and  forty-seven 
have  brothers  who  are  or  have  been  in 
prison.  One  family,  a  man  of  twenty-four, 
his  wife  and  his  father-in-law,  have  served 
ten  terms  among  them,  aggregating  about 
twenty-five  years.  Two  are  apparently  now 
at  large  and  the  third  will  be  in  two  years, 
when  they  can  all  continue  their  trades  of 
counterfeiting  and  larceny.  There  is  no  law 
to  keep  them  imprisoned  till  they  are  will- 
ing to  lead  honest  lives.  All  they  must  look 
out  for  is  not  to  be  caught  again. 

A  long  sermon  on  the  need  of  prison  re- 
form might  be  made  out  of  this  valuable  re- 
port, but  here  surely  are  facts  enough— not 
baseless  theories— to  show  the  absolute  need 


of  some  way  of  preventing  these  criminally 
inclined  men  from  preying  upon  society. 
Nothing  thus  far  has  been  suggested  that 
will  do  it  but  tile  indeterminate  sentence. 
Those  who  fear  that  wardens  may  be  im- 
posed upon  and  the  prisoners  may  be  re- 
leased too  soon  have  but  to  consult  the  rec- 
ords of  reformatories.  In  the  Concord, 
Mass.,  Reformatory,  for  instance,  the  term 
of  imprisonment  for  the  same  crime  aver- 
ages longer  than  in  some  of  the  other  cor- 
rectional institutions  in  Massachusetts, 
where  the  men  are  sent  on  definite  sentence. 
This  in  itself  would  show  that  the  definite 
sentence,  as  a  rule,  does  not  allow  time 
enough,  even  if  it  were  ever  likely  to  secure 
the  reformation  of  the  men. 

The  first  right  of  society  in  imprisoning  of- 
fenders against  its  laws  is  the  right  of  self- 
protection.  It  fails  miserably  when  it  sends 
them  to  prison  for  a  definite  time. 


Do  not  those  who  defend  the  lynchings  in 
Georgia  know  that  law^less  violence  breeds 
violence?  Take  the  first  case  in  the  series, 
half  a  dozen  men  taken  from  the  hands 
of  the  law  and  shot  for  the  suspected  and 
unproved  crime  of  incendiarism.  If  they 
had  been  lawfully  tried  and  convicted  there 
would  have  been  no  thought  of  reprisal;  but 
after  that  act  every  one  of  their  friends 
would  have  denied  their  guilt  and  wished 
for  vengeance  on  their  murderers.  Whether 
the  next  white  victim  was,  as  is  reported,  a 
leader  of  that  mob,  we  do  not  know,  but  the 
horrible  murder  and  outrage  was  the  prob- 
able result  of  the  first  lynching.  Bishop 
Walters  says  that  it  is  generally  belieA'ed  by 
fair  minded  men  that  Hose  killed  Cranford 
to  avenge  the  killing  of  five  negroes  by  a 
mob  said  to  have  been  led  by  Cranford. 
Then  follow^ed  the  capture  and  the  unspeak- 
able retaliation  visited  not  on  the  wretch 
alone,  but  also  on  a  probably  innocent  old 
colored  preacher.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
counter-retaliation  is  now  feared,  and  that 
men  and  women  fear  to  stay  at  home  un- 
armed, or  children  to  go  to  school?  Where 
two  months  ago  the  relations  of  the  races 
were  wholly  kindly  and  were  so  declared  in 
public  addresses,  now  there  is  terror  and  ha- 
tred, all  the  result  of  that  first  interference 
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with  the  beneficent  action  of  law.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  object  to  the  use  of  violence  to 
repel  violence  at  the  moment  when  it  must 
be  resented.  To  protect  the  life  of  man  or 
the  virtue  of  woman  when  attacked  is  a 
sacred  dutj',  oven  to  tlie  slaying  of  the  as- 
sailant, and  that  with  all  righteous  anger; 
and  the  same  duty  exists  for  officers  or  prl 
vate  men  to  resist  to  the  death  a  mob  of 
lynchers  in  the  act  of  attack;  but  the  life 
of  a  guilty  man,  incendiary,  murderer,  rav- 
isher,  lyncher,  pursued  and  captured  after 
his  crime,  possibly  innocent,  must  be  held 
sacred  till  law  executes  him.  We  there- 
fore commend  the  course  of  the  people  of 
Cieorgia  and  of  Governor  Candler  in  the  later 
cases  of  two  white  men,  a  few  miles  from 
Palmetto,  one  of  whom  had  assaulted  a  lit- 
tle white  girl,  and  the  other  had  assaulted  and 
killed  a  white  woman,  both  of  whom  are  suc- 
cessfully held  in  prison  for  trial  notwith- 
standing mutterings  of  lynching  vengeance. 


The  Ford  act  for  the  taxation  of  the  value 
of  public  franchises,  recently  passed  by  the 
New  York  Legislattire,  is  a  statute  of  great 
importance  which  marks  a  new  departure  in 
the  treatment  of  privileges  in  the  streets  of 
municipalities.  Popular  sentiment  in  favor 
of  municipal  ownership  has  been  shown  in 
New  York  by  the  opposition  to  the  proposed 
grant  of  a  tunnel  franchise  in  perpetuity, 
and  by  a  demand  that  the  city  shall  make 
and  own  the  tunnel.  It  was  also  manifested  in 
the  demand  for  the  passage  of  the  Ford  bill, 
because  it  was  believed  that  the  taxing  of 
the  value  of  franchises  just  as  real  estate  is 
taxed  would  give  the  people  a  fair  annual 
return  for  franchises  given  away  years  ago, 
which  cannot  be  recalled,  and  for  the  use  of 
which  the  holders  pay  practically  nothing. 
If  a  corporation  operating  a  system  of  street 
railways  is  taxed  upon  $10,000,000  worth  of 
real  estate,  while  the  value  of  its  stock  and 
bonds  is  $111,000,000,  the  difference  ($101,- 
000,000),  or  a  great  part  of  it,  represents  the 
value  of  the  franchise.  Scarcely  any  tax 
has  been  collected  on  sucli  stocks  and  bonds 
in  New  York,  because  personal  property  has 
so  successfully  evaded  taxation.  Last  year 
the  original  valuation  of  personal  property 
for  tax  levy  exceeded  $0,000,000,000,  all  but 
about  $525,000,000  of  which  was  sworn  off 


before  the  time  for  collection.  Therefore  the 
holders  of  the  franchises,  as  a  rule  paying 
nothing  to  the  city  for  the  use  of  them,  have 
paid  scarcely  any  tax  on  the  value  of  the 
privileges  as  capitalized  in  securities  out 
of  which  great  private  fortunes  have  been 
made.  The  purpose  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Ford  1)111  was  to  impose  upon  this  value  a 
tax  from  wliich  there  could  be  no  escape. 
The  statute  will  need  amendment,  but  we 
are  confident  that  there  will  be  no  backward 
step  in  this  movement  to  secure  from  the 
holders  of  very  profitable  franchises  some 
return  to  the  people  for  the  privileges 
granted. 


The  Secretary  of  War  has  properly  re 
buked  C'ai)tain  Coghlan  for  unguarded  talk 
at  a  prominent  club  in  this  city.  The  cor- 
rect version  of  the  story  is  simply  that  when 
a  German  flag  lieutenant  ignorantly  attempt- 
ed to  justify  the  entrance  of  the  German 
warships  into  the  blockaded  harbor  of  Ma- 
nila without  permission  from  Admiral 
Dewey  by  the  fact  that  they  had  displayed 
their  national  colors,  Admiral  Dewey  replied 
in  substance  that  any  vessel,  hostile  or  other- 
wise, could  fly  any  flag  she  chose,  and  that 
national  colors  were  purchasable  in  the  mar- 
kets like  any  other  dry  goods.  If  the  Ad- 
miral is  accurately  reported,  he  was,  as  we 
said  last  week,  perfectly  right.  If  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  German  Government  were 
really  harrowed  by  the  ''Hoch,  der  Kaiser  1 " 
doggerel.  Secretary  Hay  has  politely  as- 
suaged the  pain  with  a  few  soothing  words. 
The  rest  of  the  indignation  seems  to  have 
been  based  on  the  misunderstanding  that 
Admiral  Dewey  or  Captain  Coghlan  intended 
to  reflect  upon  the  emblem  of  Germany  per 
se,  while,  in  fact,  both  were  alluding  to  the 
stock  in  trade  of  our  neighbors,  the  Fulton 
street  flag  makers.  Captain  Coghlan  is  a 
brave  man,  a  capital  officer  and  one  of  the 
known  humorists  of  the  navy.  He  has  be- 
sides always  been  noted  for  a  very  plain 
and  undiplomatic  way  of  expressing  his 
opinions,  for  which  to  some  extent  he  has 
suffered.  He  has  no  doubt  been  much  wor- 
ried by  the  incident,  which  ought  to  end 
Avhere  it  is.  The  talk  about  a  court-martial  is 
about  as  reasonable  as  if  a  like  proposition 
had  been   made  concerning  Sidney  Smith's 
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iricutl,   wbo   "  spoke   disrespectfully   of  the 
equator." 


The  United  States  tariff  is  still  enforced 
upon  inii)()rts  from  Torto  Kico.  Since  the 
war  new  duties  upon  Porto  Rican  products 
have  been  enacted  in  Spain,  and  even  in 
Cuba  the  sale  of  these  products  has  bc^n 
made  difficult  by  new  tariff  regulations. 
Trade  and  agriculture  sufCer  in  Porto  Kico 
by  reason  of  these  barriers,  some  of  which 
have  been  set  up  since  the  occupation  of 
Cuba  by  the  American  military  forces.  The 
Spanish  soldiers  formerly  quartered  in  Porto 
Rico  bought  their  supplies,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, from  the  people  of  the  island.  Our 
soldiers  stationed  there  are  supplied  from 
this  country.  In  the  Commissary  Depart- 
ment at  San  Juan  South  American  coffee  is 
sold  at  thirty  cents  a  pound,  and  the  Rio 
coffee  is  supplied  to  the  troops,  while  the 
coffee  of  Porto  Rico,  said  to  be  of  finer 
quality,  goes  begging  for  a  market  at  eight  or 
ten  cents,  and  growers  in  the  interior  suffer 
because  they  cannot  sell.  The  extension  of 
our  navigation  laws  to  the  island  confined  to 
American  ships  the  carrying  trade  between 
one  port  of  the  island  and  another,  and  be- 
tween the  island  and  this  country,  thus 
compeUing  changes  which  had  a  disturbing 
effect.  Two  weeks  ago  the  Government  was 
considering  the  expediency  of  withdrawing 
these  laws,  because  the  supply  of  American 
carriers  was  inadequate,  but  some  relief  is 
now  given  by  a  steamship  w^hich  will  visit 
all  the  ports  weekly.  So  far  as  the  mar- 
keting of  native  products  is  concerned 
Porto  Rico  appears  to  have  gained  nothing 
up  to  this  time  as  a  result  of  the  war,  but 
this  is  a  period  of  transition  and  there  will 
be  a  change  for  the  better  under  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Event- 
ually, when  our  tariff  barrier  shall  no  longer 
be  raised  against  Porto  Rican  products,  and 
trade  communication  shall  have  become  fre- 
quent and  profitable,  the  prosperity  of  Porto 
Rico  will  excite  the  envy  of  some  of  her  less 
fortunate  neighbors  in  West  Indian  waters. 


The  Rev.  Charles  P.  Doll,  of  Boston, 

pul>lishes  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  of 
a  soldier  in  the  I*hilippines,  whose  name  he 
does  not  give,  simply  saying  that  he  is  not 
from  Massachusetts,  who  says  :  "  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  order  was  given  not  to  take  any 
prisoners,"  meaning  to  kill  them  all.  Now 
we  simply  do  not  believe  it.  No  such  order 
could  have  been  given  by  any  officer  compe- 
tent to  give  an  order,  and  this  we  say,  not 
forgetting  the  train  loads  that  went  out  from 
Atlanta  to  see  a  negro  lynched.  But  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  (Government  to  hunt  down 
this  story  and  find  what  it  is  based  on. 

....Governor  Candler  of  Georgia  says  he 
believes  that  the  wliole  trouble  of  all  these 
lynching  disorders  is  traceable  to  politics,  and 
that  it  is  the  prime  cause  of  all  the  friction 
that  has  ever  existed  in  Georgia  between  the 
whites  and  the  blacks.  That  is  a  curious  con- 
fession! Why  should  politics  make  any  such 
difference?  Hereabouts  men  do  not  shoot 
or  hang  or  burn  each  other  because  of  poli- 
tics. Political  differences  ought  always  to 
be  permitted  and  treated  with  respect.  If 
it  is  politics,  there  is  something  desperately 
tyrannous  about  such  politics. 

....Really  Marconi's  system  of  wireless 
telegraphy  is  justifying  itself,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  cavilers  and  doubters  to  the  con- 
trary. The  Goodwin  Sands  lightship  had 
aboard  the  wireless  apparatus  when  it  was 
run  into  l)y  a  vessel,  and  was  in  danger  of 
sinking.  The  men  on  board  communicated 
across  the  ocean  twelve  miles,  and  told  of 
the  accident,  and  tugs  were  immediately  sent 
to  their  assistance.  That  was  a  fortunate 
and  usefiil  accident,  and  will  do  much  to  de- 
velop the  use  of  the  system. 

....  It  was  the  battle  of  Manila,  but  the 
thousands  who  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
it  did  not  call  last  Monday  "  Manila  Day." 
Dewey  Day  it  was  in  everybody's  heart,  and 
Dewey  Day  it  will  be  for  years  to  come. 
We  found  a  very  great  American  at  Manila 
a  jesLY  ago,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  peo- 
ple he  has  been  growing  ever  since. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Methodist  Union   in  Australasia. 

By  the  Rev.   H.   T.    Burgess,   LL.D. 

The  reality  and  success  of  Methodist  union 
in  Australasia— as  far  as  it  has  gone— was 
shown  by  the  action  of  two  of  the.  annual 
Conferences  that  have  lately  been  held.  They 
chose  as  their  Presidents  ministers  who  for 
merly  belongeil  to  other  than  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Churches,  thus  proving  that  ec- 
clesiastical distinctions  have  disappeared  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  form. 

The  Rev.  John  Orchard,  who  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  the  New  Zealand  Conference, 
was  an  influential  minister  of  the  Bible 
Christian  Church,  prior  to  the  union.  He  is 
a  senior  man,  possessed  of  much  force  of 
character  and  general  ability.  He  was  one 
of  the  New  Zealand  representatives  at  the 
General  Conference  of  1897,  and  the  appoint- 
ment was  then  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  he  had  gained.  For  the 
last  two  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  principal  circuit  in  the  city  of 
Christchurch,  where  the  Conference  was 
held. 

When  the  first  United  Conference  was  held 
in  Queensland,  last  year,  a  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter was  appointed  President,  and  a  Primitive 
Methodist  Secretary.  The  latter— the  Rev. 
William  Powell— has  now  been  chosen  for 
the  higher  and  more  important  office.  He 
has  spent  many  years  in  the  colony,  and  his 
capacity  for  administration  is  generally  rec- 
ognized, so  that  personally  he  is  every  way 
qualified  for  the  position. 

These  appointments  are  not  merely  compli- 
ments, nor  are  they  justified  mainly  by  sen- 
timental considerations.  Australian  Method- 
ism is  so  organized  that  the  President  of  an 
annual  Conference  is  not  only  chairman  of 
the  assembly,  or  primus  if  iter  pares,  but  the 
principal  executive  officer  for  the  year.  He 
does  not  exercise  the  functions  of  a  bishop 
in  the  M.  E.  Church  in  stationing  ministers, 
but  nevertheless  has  large  powers  and 
weighty  responsibilities.    He  is  a  leader  and 


a  referee,  and  it  is  essential  for  him  to  be 
sympathetically  loyal  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  as  well  as  familiar  with  it.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  New  Zealand  and  Queensland  Con- 
ferences illustrates  the  unity  of  feeling  and 
the  mutual  confidence  that  have  been  de- 
veloped along  with  the  mechanical  union  of 
the  Churches,  and  will  assuredly  contribute 
to  their  growth. 

Meanwhile  the  movement  is  proceeding  else- 
where in  a  manner  that  insures  its  consum- 
mation at  no  distant  date.  In  Victoria  and 
Tasmania  the  date  of  organic  union  is  defi- 
nitely fixed  to  be  January  1st,  1902,  and  lo- 
cal amalgamations  are  being  effected  wher- 
ever practicable,  so  as  to  clear  away  the 
difficulties  which  exist.  Western  Australia, 
which  is  at  present  included  in  the  South 
Australia  Conference,  will  be  separated  next 
year  and  have  a  Conference  of  its  own.  In 
that  colony  the  Primitive  Methodist  and  Bi- 
ble Christian  ministers  that  were  employed 
have  been  temporarily  loaned  to  the  Wes- 
leyans,  and  the  properties  transferred,  so 
that  union  is  already  practically  complete. 
Almost  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the 
consummation  of  union  in  South  Australia 
this  year,  but  delay  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  negotiations  with  England  for  pro- 
viding to  meet  the  claims  of  Primitive  Meth- 
odist supernumerary  assistants.  A  united 
Conference  of  the  tbi*ee  Churches  was  held 
in  Adelaide  on  March  7th,  when  a  resolution 
was  adopted  that  union  should  take  effect 
next  New  Year's  Day.  Out  of  nearly  300 
ministers  and  lay  delegates  present,  only 
three  hands  were  held  up  against  the  propo- 
sition. 

It  is  a  little  singular— perhaps  more  than 
an  accidental  coincidence — that  New  South 
Wales,  which  has  blocked  Australian  feder- 
ation, should  be  the  colony  in  which  the 
union  movement  in  Methodism  is  the  most 
backward  and  slow.  The  case  is  all  the 
more  surprising  because  the  hindrance  is  in 
the  parent  body,  which  in  that  colony 
would  be  affected  less  than  in  any  other. 
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Weslej'au  Methodism  was  established  there 
long  before  auy  of  the  branches,  and  hav- 
injj  such  a  lead  is  far  away  the  largest.  It 
has  139  ministers  and  the  other  Churches 
put  together  only  about  25.  For  all  that 
there  is  a  timidity,  a  slirinking,  from  taking 
a  decisive  step  that  is  ditticult  to  understand. 
The  sister  Churches  have  accepted  the  basis 
of  union.  In  centers  of  population  like  New- 
castle, where  the  evils  of  overlapping  are 
felt  most  severely,  there  is  eagerness  to  do 
away  with  them.  Any  public  gathering 
where  the  subject  is  introduced  cheers  union 
to  the  echo.  The  Wesleyan  Conference  last 
year  pronounced  in  favor  of  it  by  a  decided 
majority.  The  Federal  Council  has  reported 
tliat  no  reason  exists  against  the  consum- 
mation of  union  in  1902.  A  motion  on  the 
lines  of  that  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Conference  this  year,  but  an  amendment, 
calling  for  a  referendum  of  the  minor  Meth- 
odist Churches,  was  carried  against  it,  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  two  to  one. 

There  is  still  a  probability  that  union  will 
be  effected  in  New  South  Wales  at  the  same 
time  as  in  Victoria,  and  a  moral  certainty 
that  it  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed.  As 
the  movement  is  proceeding  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion  throughout  Australasia  there  will  be 
nothing  dramatic  or  sensational  about  its 
consummation,  but  perhaps  it  will  not  be  the 
less  effective  on  that  account.  Everything 
of  the  kind  is  subordinated  to  local  and  prac- 
tical considerations,  but  it  is  significant  that 
despite  checks  and  hindrances  the  tide  of 
unionism  flows  onward  with  gathering 
strength  and  has  never  been  reversed. 

Norwood,  South  Australia. 


The  seventy-third  annual  meeting  of 
the  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Socie- 
ty is  to  be  held  at  Hartford,  May  28th-30th. 
President  .7.  H.  Barrows,  of  Oberlin,  will 
preach  the  opening  sermon  and  there  will 
be  a  full  supply  of  other  speakers.  One  ses- 
sion is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Massachusetts 
Home  Missionary  Society  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  its  centenary.  The  Congregational 
Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society,  the 
Congregational  Educational  Society  and  the 
Congregational  Church  Building  Society  will 


also  have  tlieir  anniversaries  at  the  same 
time. 

....A.  Huntington  Clapp,  D.D.,  who  died 
last  week  in  his  eighty-first  year,  had  been 
for  many  years  either  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Treasurer  or  Editorial  Secretary  of  the 
Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society, 
having  previously  served  churches  as  pastor 
at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and  Pro\idence,  R.  I., 
and  also  served  as  chaplain  during  the  Civil 
War.  He  possessed  rare  abilities  as  a 
preacher,  and  was  noted  for  his  brilliant 
and  witty  impromptu  speeches,  but  chiefly 
for  the  wisdom  and  energy  with  which  he 
conducted  the  important  religious  work  com- 
mitted to  his  charge. 

....Auxiliary  D  of  the  Federation  of 
Churches  and  Christian  Workers  in  New 
York  City  publishes  a  general  directory  of 
Its  district.  It  gives  the  full  address  of  each 
church,  with  its  pastor,  a  complete  schedule 
of  services  on  Sundays  and  week  days  and 
also  of  the  different  benevolent  and  other  or- 
ganizations, employment  oflices,  nurseries, 
libraries,  etc.  The  list  includes  3  Baptist 
Churches,  1  Congregational,  2  Lutheran,  2 
Methodist,  4  Presbyterian,  5  Episcopal,  2 
Reformed,  3  Roman  Catholic,  1  Catholic 
Apostolic  and  1  Universallst  and  1  Jewish 
synagog.  There  is  a  complete  list  also  of  the 
public  schools.  The  directory  is  furnished  to 
every  household  and  the  nearest  church  is  in- 
dicated by  a  blue  pencil  mark,  while  a  notice 
is  given  that  the  clergyman  in  charge  will 
be  glad  to  be  of  any  assistance  to  the  home. 
Under  this  system  every  family  In  the  en- 
tire community  is  reached  and  provided  for, 
perfect  liberty  being  left,  of  course,  to  each 
family  to  attend  any  church  that  they  may 
choose,  no  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  in 
favor  of  any  denomination. 

....Two  Episcopal  clergymen,  B.  F.  De 
Costa,  D.D.,  and  F.  H.  Clendenin,  D.D., 
have  protested  to  Bishop  Potter  against  the 
ordination  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs  as  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  their  objection  being  based 
on  his  support  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  and 
thus  the  same,  in  substance,  as  the  charges 
on  which  he  was  suspended  from  the  Pres- 
byterian ministry.  Dr.  De  Costa  is  the  cler- 
gyman who  has  much  to  say  on  the  failure 
of  Protestantism,  and  he  is,  like  a  Rev.  Mr. 
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Clagdon,  of  Boston,  taken  seriously  by  Cath- 
olic newspapers.  Dr.  Clendenin's  protest 
is  more  serious  because  it  was  in  his  church 
that  Professor  Briggs's  ordination  was  to 
take  place,  and  this  requires  a  speedy  change 
of  plan,  as  Professor  Briggs  is  to  sail 
for  England  May  18th  for  his  usual  sum- 
mer's work  on  his  great  Hebrew  Lexicon. 
Bishop  Potter  is  evidently  indignant,  and 
Dr.  W.  II.  Huntington,  whose  name  stands 
as  high  as  that  of  any  other  man  in  the 
Church,  has  given  voice  to  this  feeling  in  a 
strong  letter  offering  Grace  Church  for  the 
ordination.  It  would  be  quite  possible  for 
those  who  protest  to  demand  a  trial  and  pre- 
vent or  delay  the  ordination,  and  there  are 
indications  that  such  is  the  plan;  and  it 
Avould  be  very  curious  and  disagreeable  if 
Dr.  Briggs's  escape  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  had  landed  him  into  another  heresy 
trial.  One  would  think  that  such  a  devout 
Christian  scholar  ought  to  find  room  enough 
in  any  denomination  that  does  not  discour- 
age the  earnest  search  after  truth. 

. . .  .Just  now,  when  so  much  has  been  said 
about  the  churchless  towns  in  New  Hamp- 
shirt,  it  will  be  interesting  to  refer  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  a  similar  sort  in  The  Review,  an 
outspoken  Catholic  paper  of  St.  Louis.  It 
calls  attention  to  the  decrease  in  Catholic 
churches  and  chapels,  according  to  the  new 
Directory,  as  in  Chicago  diocese  17,  Du- 
buque 54,  New  Orleans  18,  Oregon  City  83, 
St.  Louis  19,  Santa  Fe  54,  the  decline  being 
in  chapels  and  stations  rather  than  churches. 
The  editor  asks: 

"What  is  tlie  reason?  In  our  opinion,  first, 
the  moving  of  Catholics  from  the  country  into 
the  cities.  The  farmer  has  not  as  yet  felt  the 
return  of  prosperity,  if  others  have.  Hence 
some  stations  have  to  be  practically  abandoned. 
Next  the  worship  of  mammon.  Priests  with 
a  missionary  spirit  are  but  too  often  discour- 
aged by  the  demands  upon  them  by  their  su- 
periors. Having  scarcely  enough  to  feed  and 
clothe  themselves  decently,  collection  after  col- 
lection is  demanded  of  them  for  diocesan  or 
missionary  purposes  ;  perhaps  even  a  round  sum 
is  exacted  from  them  for  the  diocesan  seminary 
or  orphan  asylum ;  they  are  asked  to  pay  a 
ratheclraticum  [for  support  of  Bishop]  when 
their  own  salary  amounts  to  hardly  $200  or 
?300.     If    the    missionary    refuses  Jie    becomes 


persona  ingrata;  so  he  pays,  but  makes  up  his 
mind  to  apply  for  the  next  vacancy  that  may 
occur.  The  result :  one  more  missionary  taken 
away  from  the  field  where  he  is  needed  so  much ; 
one  more  poor  parish  left — to  perdition.  For 
no  one  wants  to  go  there  since  the  Bishop  him- 
self thinks  there  is  no  living  to  be  had.  Such 
is  the  case  in. many  instances." 
The  problem  thus  appears  to  be  not  wholly 
a  Protestant  one. 

....A  recent  report  by  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Beirut,  Syria,  gives  some  interest- 
ing facts  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  Palestine.  Out  of  a  total  population 
which  he  gives  as  200,000,  about  40,000  are 
Jews,  as  against  14,000  twenty  years  ago. 
In  Jerusalem  there  are  22,000  Jews  about 
equally  divided  betw^een  the  two  classes, 
Ashkenazim  and  Sephardim;  960  families 
numbering  about*  5,000  souls  inhabit  the  22 
Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine  founded  by  for- 
eigners, ten  by  Baron  Rothschild,  represent- 
ing the  Universal  Israelite  Alliance,  and  the 
rest  by  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association 
and  the  Odessa  Company.  Of  these  twenty- 
two  colonies  the  largest  supports  1,000  souls. 
It  has  a  graded  school,  a  synagog  and  4,000 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  is  knowr 
as  the  "  Jacob  Memorial."  Other  important 
colonies  have  peculiar  names.  The  "  First 
to  Zion  "  owns  2,000  acres  of  land,  has  40 
two-story  dwelling  houses,  schoolhoiise,  syn- 
agog and  hospital  and  large  orchards  and 
vine.yards.  Near  Jaffa  is  a  large  agricultural 
school  with  100  or  more  pupils,  and  a  high 
school  for  Jewish  girls  has  been  established 
in  Jaffa.  Beyond  Tiberias,  near  the  source 
of  the  Jordan,  there  is  a  prosperous  colony, 
and  in  that  vicinity  dairy  farming  has  been 
followed  and  experiments  have  been  made 
in  tea  planting.  Whatever  may  be  the  po- 
litical effect  of  this  upon  the  country  itself 
the  development  of  its  resources  is  most  not- 
able. For  a  while  the  Sultan  seemed  favor- 
ably disposed  to  the  granting  of  certain  har- 
bor and  other  franchises,  but  of  late  he  ap- 
pears to  have  become  disturbed  over  the  pos- 
sibh^  development  of  these  communities  and 
to  have  forbidden  further  immigration.  To 
what  extent  this  is  his  own  initiative  or 
under  the  general  influence  of  Russia  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  say.  Russian  schools 
are  springing  up  everywhere  all  over  Syria 
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and  Russia  evidently  is  seeking  a  predom- 
inant Inlluoncc. 


Missions. 

Money  and  Missions. 

By  Hiram  C.    Haydn,   D.D. 

The  situation  is  tliis — all  the  world  is  open 
to  the  Gospel ;  the  facilities  for  going  every- 
where and  the  data  needful,  in  advance,  to  go 
wisely,  are  abundant ;  the  prayer  for  workers 
is  answered  and  men  and  women  stand  ready 
to  go,  ])ut  are  detained  for  lack  of  money  to 
send  and  suppoi't  them.  No  long  time  ago  there 
was  more  money  than  men,  and  the  watchword 
was  Advance !  Now  the  situation  is  reversed, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  hold  the  ground  occupied. 

Why  is  this?  Is  there  a  famine  of  money? 
Money  is  plenty.  Money  is  cheap.  Good  and 
profitable  investments  are  diifficult  to  find.  Is 
the  money  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  world? 
The  Church  folk  have  plenty  of  money.  They 
live  well,  dress  well,  travel  much — do  all  these 
things  generously,  many  of  them  luxuriously. 
A  single  season  at  an^  one  of  ten  thousand 
fashionable  winter  and  summer  resorts  and 
costly  hotels  finds  a  great  many  of  the  Lord's 
people  spending  a  deal  of  money  to  please  them- 
selves ;  and  one  season  follows  another  till  this 
is  the  habit  of  life  with  very,  very  many.  Hun- 
dreds of  these  people,  with  little  self-denial,  or 
none  at  all,  could  support  as  many  missionaries. 
There  is  no  lack  of  money  for  investments  to 
yield  in  kind.  The  children  of  the  kingdom  are 
as  shrewd  as  any  in  our  day,  and  are  multiply- 
ing their  possessions  and  building  bigger  barns, 
houses,  palaces  year  by  year.  Money  enough 
in  the  Church,  but  not  enough  consecrated 
money. 

But  why  is  it  not  consecrated  to  this  par- 
ticular work  of  the  kingdom,  in  obedience  to 
the  Lord's  command?  This  is  the  serious  ques- 
tion of  I  he  hour.  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
Lord's  people  who  keep  on  praying,  "  Thy  king- 
dom come,"  now  and  then  read  the  great 
commission,  and  sometimes  catch  a  glimpse  of 
a  world  redeemed  and  Christ  drawing  the  na- 
tions to  his  feet?  Can  this  question  be  an- 
swered ? 

Is  it  worldliness — that  is,  unusual  worldli- 
ness?  I  answer,  yes.  There  have  been  such 
times  before,  but  not  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation.  Self-indulgence  and  greed 
of  accumulation  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  weak- 
ening of  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's 
Day  and  Church  obligations  on  the  other,  are 


together  producing  an  unenviable,  unresponsive 
type  of  character.  The  greed  of  accumulation, 
beyond  all  rational  needs,  with  the  self-indulg- 
ence that  goes  with  it,  is  wasting  the  spirituality 
of  many,  and  making  their  lives  a  desert,  and 
they  are  become  largely  impervious  to  appeals 
which  address  themselves  to  a  Church  presum- 
ably at  one  with  the  Master  in  his  travail  over 
a  lost  world.  The  force  of  this  assertion  is  not 
broken  by  the  exceptions  that  occur  to  any  one 
following  this  discussion. 

Is  it  the  concentration  of  money  in  fewer 
hands  than  heretofore?  Are  the  many  less  able 
to  give  than  formerly?  Have  they  less  to  give? 
If  my  observation  is  to  be  trusted  these  ques- 
tions must  be  answered  affirmatively.  The 
more  money  is  diffused,  the  more  givers  and  the 
better  for  all  good  causes.  Twenty  millions  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  will  benefit  missions  and 
all  good  causes  less  than  twenty  millions  in  the 
hands  of  twenty  men ;  and  less  still  than  if  pos- 
sessed by  two  hundred,  and  the  man  with 
twenty  millions  will  shirk  in  taxes  and  the  com- 
mon burdens  of  society  far  more  than  the  ag- 
gregate shirking  of  two  hundred,  controlling  the 
same  amount.  This  is  the  situation — the  con- 
centration of  wealth  and  the  machinery  for  mak- 
ing money  in  fewer  hands,  on  the  whole,  gives 
to  the  many  less  available  resources  on  account 
of  the  decrease  of  wages,  when  not  thrown  out 
altogether,  the  increased  burden  of  taxation,  the 
higher  style  of  living  into  which  our  civilization 
is  crowding  even  the  middle  class  of  peopl*;  and 
while  the  staples  of  life  may  be  said  to  have 
been  lessened,  the  higher  education  and  profes- 
sional services  generally,  outside  the  ministry, 
are  on  the  increase.  Besides,  the  aggregations 
of  wealth  now  largely  controlled  by  the  few 
have  actually  impoverished  a  far  greater  num- 
ber, who  have  been  allured  into  ruinous  invest- 
ments. Many  of  these  great  properties  have 
actually  drunk  up  the  savings  of  multitudes 
now  and  henceforth  forever  to  be  unrecognized 
in  the  earnings  to  accrue  from  them.  And  the 
force  of  these  assertions  is  not  to  be  broken  by 
the  exceptions  that  may  occur  to  any  one  fol- 
lowing this  discussion. 

Has  the  study  of  comparative  religion  had  a 
tendency  to  weaken  a  sense  of  obligation  to 
preach  the  Christian  faith  to  all  peoples? 

Possibly,  in  some  such  way  as  this — e.  g., 
Asiatic  peoples  are,  for  the  most  part,  not 
"  heathen  "  in  the  sense  current  fifty  years  ago ; 
and  the  ethnic  religions  are  not  now  accounted, 
as  once  they  were,  to  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  devil,  however  devilish  some  of  their  rites 
and  ceremonies  became.  And  many,  with  only 
a  smattering  of  what  this  study  means,  jump 
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to  the  conclusion  these  religions  are  good  enough 
for  them,  as  ours  is  good  enough  for  us.  Let 
them  alone. 

The  vague  notion  that  these  ethnic  religions 
have  good  enough  in  them  to  answer  the  needs, 
say,  of  Asiatics,  put  with  the  romantic  stories 
of  travelers  captivated  by  the  superficial  quali- 
ties of  Japanese  or  Indian  men  and  women,  to 
whom  it  seems  to  matter  little  whether  they 
are  chaste,  truthful,  epiritually-minded  or  not, 
influences  a  good  many  not  averse  to  having 
their  consciences  eased  of  obligation  to  con- 
clude that  they  are  better  off   left  to  themselves. 

No  thorough-going  study  of  these  religions 
and  of  Asiatic  society  gives  any  such  result. 
The  fact  of  some  good  in  them  does  not  blind 
the  scholar  to  the  defects  and  inadequacy  of 
these  religions,  or  to  their  utter  failure,  judged 
by  their  fruits  through  thousands  of  years. 

Grant,  as  we  should,  all  that  can  be  claimed 
for  these  faiths,  their  founders  and  noblest  ex- 
ponents, it  still  remains  true  that  they  have  no 
saving  power  over  the  masses  of  the  people. 
The  Asiatic  world  needs  nothing  so  much  as  to 
realize  that  God  hath,  in  these  latter  days, 
spoken  unto  us  in  his  Son,  and  that  there  's 
salvation  in  no  other.  The  contrast  of  Chris- 
tian communities  gathered  out  of  the  devotees 
of  these  faiths  with  the  people  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded  bears  witness  to  the  impotence 
of  the  religions  to  which  they  are  born.  A  lit- 
tle knowledge,  such  as  is  too  commonly  current, 
may  serve  as  a  narcotic  to  a  conscience  willing 
to  absolve  itself  of  responsibility,  but  the  tes- 
timony of  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
India,  China  and  Japan,  and  the  concessions  of 
multitudes,  native  to  these  lands,  rebukes  the 
easy-going  virtue  that  is  willing  to  make  the 
Master  the  founder  of  a  local  religion,  and  rob 
him  of  a  world-embracing  kingdom. 

Has  the  change  of  motive  weakened  the  ap- 
peal of  the  semi-civilized  and  heathen  world 
upon  the  Christian  conscience?  For  the  time 
being  it  doubtless  has.  We  assume  that  such 
a  change  of  motive  has  taken  place.  Some  now 
living  will  recall  the  very  able  papers  of  Dr. 
Treat,  secretary  of  missions  in  Boston,  read  at 
annual  meetings  of  the  American  Board.  One 
in  particular  may  be  recalled,  in  which  was 
heard  the  awful  tramp  of  Chinese,  four  abreast, 
moving  in  endless  procession.  So  many  a  min- 
ute dropping  into  hell  !  The  exact  figures  can- 
not now  be  given  from  memory,  but  the  impres- 
sion is  ineffaceable  and  the  intent  of  the  writer 
obvious.  Only  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
could  any  saving  impression  be  made  before 
these  uncounted  millions.  Whatever  of  truth 
there  may  be  in   this   representation  it  is  felt 


that  this  is  not  the  whole  truth,  and  it  would 
not  be  effective  in  moving  a  modern  assembly  to 
missionary  zeal.  It  is  felt  that  somehow  God 
is  not  honored  by  such  an  appeal,  thus  baldly 
stated. 

The  rebound  is  easy  to  an  equally  false  con- 
clusion which  leaves  the  conscience  at  ease  and 
the  heart  indifferent. 

A  motive,  more  rational  and  perpetually  and 
mightily  inspiring,  must  be  sought  and  is  found 
in  the  love  and  purpose  of  God,  in  Christ,  for 
all  men,  in  the  possibilities  of  men  and  the  world 
under  the  Gospel,  in  the  vision  of  races  regen- 
erated, enlightened  and  spiritualized,  in  the 
pressure  of  loyalty  to  the  Lord  and  Master  of 
all  who  profess  the  faith  of  him. 

It  takes  time  for  a  change  of  base,  however 
rational  and  Biblical,  to  get  hold  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Church,  and  the  transition  is,  for 
the  present,  not  joyous  but  grievous  to  many. 
But  the  elements  of  a  soul-inspiring  motive  are 
here  while  the  perils  and  penalties  of  sin,  any- 
where and  everywhere,  are  allowed  their  place. 

It  is  further  to  be  said  that  we  are  passing 
through  transitional  times  in  matters  of  belief 
and  restatements  of  the  faith,  which  have  an 
unsettling  effect,  because  so  superficially  re- 
garded by  many,  who  draw  unwarranted  con- 
clusions, affecting  their  spiritual  life  and  their 
response  to  the  altruism  of  the  Gospel.  This 
mistake  is  without  justification,  for  the  fact  of 
God's  love  and  the  gift  of  his  Son  to  save  the 
world  remain  the  same,  yesterday  and  to-day 
and  forever.  That  Gospel  w^e  have,  and  the 
selfishness  of  keeping  it  to  ourselves  is  shame- 
ful and  appalling,  the  disloj^alty  involved  un- 
worthy of  a  disciple. 

We  shall  yet  have  to  arise  and  do  in  self-de- 
fense what  we  refuse  to  do  from  generous  love 
of  Christ  and  fellow  men. 

But  how  about  the  humanitarian  icork,  which 
is  so  largely  engrossing  the  attention  of  the 
Church  and  employing  her  resources?  Doubt- 
less this  will  account  for  some  diminution  of  in- 
terest and  of  gifts  for  the  world's  evangeliza- 
tion. The  work  at  our  doors  may,  for  the  mo- 
ment, obstruct  the  view  of  the  regions  beyond. 
To  some  this  may  appear  to  be  the  one  work  of 
the  hour,  and  doubtless  the  experiment  must 
i-un  its  course  till  to  everybody  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  the  Gospel  is  something  far  more 
thoroughgoing  and  radical  than  humanitarian- 
ism,  which  is  only  a  phase  of  Gospel  work,  and 
that  minus  its  quickening  and  saving  efficacy. 
Even  so,  the  funds  are  largely  supplied  by  peo- 
ple outside  the  churches ;  and  while  this  is  one 
element  in  the  problem  under  discussion,  it  may 
easily  be  exaggerated.     The  problem,  nW  in  all, 
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is  most  complex,  its  solution  most  urjjent. 
liOcal  causes  may  here  and  there  prevail  wliich 
(annot  well  be  brought  into  a  general  discus- 
sion ;  bill  the  obvious  duty  of  all  who  love  our 
Lord,  and  mean  to  be  obedient,  is  to  come  back 
to  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,  hear  his  voice 
and  follow  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  de- 
throne the  selfishness  that  is  misusing  the  Lord's 
resources  and  the  greed  that  never  says  enough ! 
and  open  the  heart  to  the  awful  need  of  them 
who  sit  in  darkness  and  see  no  light. 

Who  believes  that  the  Lord  of  the  Kingdom 
has  called  his  people  to  a  work  for  which  they 
are  not  fully  equipped?  That  he  ever  called 
:a  man  into  the  wide  world-field  without  calling 
his  Church  to  send  and  stand  by?  That  the 
retrospect  of  life  will,  for  a  moment,  justify  the 
withholding  of  the  means  by  which  the  waiting 
harvest  might  be  gathered? 

The  love  of  money  is  starving  and  hindering 
the  most  vital  work  to  be  done  for  humanity. 
The  reconsecrated  heart  must  go  before  an  over- 
flowing treasury. 
Cleveland,  O. 


Biblical  Research. 

The  famous  Mosaic  geographical  chart  of 
Palestine,  found  in  December,  1896,  in  Madaba, 
is  made  the  subject  of  a  special  and  detailed 
study  by  Dr.  A.  Schultan,  in  the  Beilage,  of  the 
Munich  Allgemcinc  Zeitung,  No.  36,  the  article 
of  more  than  eight  solid  quarto  columns  being 
based  on  the  latest  reproductions  and  literature 
of  this  map.  Schultan  shows  that  this  is  not 
only  the  earliest  map  extant  of  Palestine,  but 
actually  is  the  oldest  chart  of  any  kind  in  exist- 
ence, as  it  dates  back  to  the  sixth  century  after 
Christ,  this  date  being  certain  because  fixed  by 
the  plan  of  .Jerusalem  found  on  the  map,  which 
represents  the  city  as  it  was  before  destroyed  by 
the  Persians  in  614  A.D.  The  writer,  after  a 
detailed  description  of  this  wonderful  chart, 
shows  that  the  author  had  in  mind  rather  the 
Old  Testament  than  the  New  Testament  Pales- 
tine, the  places  marked  and  noted  illustrating 
rather  the  period  covered  by  the  former  litera- 
ture than  by  the  career  of  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles. Substantially  it  is  an  historical  chart  of 
the  land  of  the  Patriarchs  as  depicted  by  the 
Old  Testament  books.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
this  Madaba  mosaic  can  form  a  chart  to  accom- 
pany the  description  of  Palestine  given  by  Euse- 
bius,  as  it  contains  a  number  of  localities  not 


mentioned  by  that  Christian  writer.  The  au- 
thor is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Madaba  map  can 
give  us  little,  if  any,  new  information  illustrative 
of  Biblical  history,  for  the  historical  topography 
of  the  Holy  Land  is  now  better  understood  than 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Byzantine  cartographer. 
This  mosaic  has  more  of  an  historical  than  a 
theological  or  Biblical  interest. 

.  . .  .The  change  from  the  uncial  to  the  cursive 
style  of  writing  in  the  New  Testament  manu- 
scripts has  been  but  imperfectly  understood, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  lack  of  material  upon 
which  to  base  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Some 
new  material  of  this  sort  has  been  found  recently 
in  the  shape  of  manuscripts  containing  both 
kinds  of  writing,  and  this  material  is  in  outline 
discussed  by  Von  Dobschiitz,  in  the  Theol.  Lit- 
eraturzeitung,  No.  3,  h.  a.  In  1898  Ralfe  pub- 
lished in  the  Gottingen  Nachrichten,  No.  1,  an 
account  of  a  Septuagint  MS.  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, originally  brought  by  Tischendorf  to  Eu- 
rope, the  various  parts  of  which  were  now  found 
in  London,  Cambridge,  Oxford  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. That  these  parts  are  portions  of  one  and 
the  same  document  admits  of  no  doubt,  but,  sin- 
gularly, down  to  Genesis  42  :  30  the  uncial  style 
is  employed,  and  from  there  on  the  cursive. 
Now  a  Gospel  manuscript  has  been  found  in 
which  the  same  phenomenon  is  discovered.  This, 
too,  is  a  Tischendorf  acquisition,  and  the  parts 
are  found  in  St.  Petersburg  and  in  Oxford. 
The  former  contains  Matthew  and  Mark,  the 
latter  Luke  and  John.  In  this  case,  too,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  two  halves  of 
one  and  the  same  manuscript,  yet  the  St.  Pe- 
tersburg part  is  in  cursive  and  the  Oxford  part 
in  uncial  letters.  The  natural  presupposition 
that  this  would  be  a  New  Testament  part  of  the 
Ralfe  Septuagint  manuscript  does  not  prove  to 
be  founded  on  fact,  as  the  size  and  character 
of  writing  exclude  this.  There  are,  then,  two 
Biblical  manuscripts  extant  with  a  double  style 
of  writing.  How  to  explain  this  phenomenon  is 
a  question.  The  reason  for  the  change  from  one 
kind  to  another  seems  to  be  purely  technical. 
It  seems  that  the  somewhat  stiflf  and  rather  diffi- 
cult minuscules  were  evidently  not  so  convenient 
for  the  writer  as  the  wider  and  more  oblique 
majuscules.  The  manuscripts  date  from  the  time 
when  the  minuscule  style  had  only  begun  to  be  in- 
troduced as  a  novelty  and  not  every  writer  was 
able  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  This  group  of 
manuscripts  is  accordingly  of  especial  value 
paleographically,  because  it  furnishes  us  an  in- 
sight into  the  origin  of  the  minuscule  style. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Copper  Mines. 

For  some  months  past  there  have  been  ru- 
mors of  an  hiipending  consolidation  of  the 
copper-mining  companies  of  the  United 
States.  Tliese  rumors,  together  with  the  at- 
tempts of  a  group  of  capitalists  to  purchase 
control  of  certain  mines,  and  a  sharp  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  the  metal,  have  had  a 
very  noticeable  effect  upon  the  market  value 
of  the  shares  of  copper  companies.  For  a 
long  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent year  the  price  of  the  metal  had  been 
nearly  stationary.  The  average  of  the 
monthly  prices  was  a  little  less  than  11  cents 
a  pound  here  in  189G;  in  1897  it  was  lli^ 
cents,  with  onl}'  slight  fluctuations;  in  1898 
it  was  12  cents,  the  price  gradually  rising 
from  11  cents  in  January  to  about  13  cents 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  Then  began  a  re- 
markable upward  movement,  and  at  the  end 
of  last  week  the  price  for  immediate  deliv- 
ery was  19^4  cents.  Here  is  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  65  per  cent,  over  the 
average  for  the  three  years  preceding.  With 
the  price  of  the  metal  has  risen  the  market 
value  of  the  shares,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  table: 

Jan.,  Dec,  Jan.2],  April, 

1898.  1898.  1899.  1899. 

Calumet  &  Hecla $489  $649  $690  $850 

Boston  &  Montana U9  288  285  390 

Tamarack 131  190  208  245 

Quincy 108  149  154  170 

Osceola    39  87  91  97 

Atlantic 23  32  34  37 

Franklin 10  24  24  28 

Prices  even  higher  than  those  in  the  last 
column  above  were  paid  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  the  value  of  the  shares  of  other  compa- 
nies which  have  recently  become  prominent 
in  the  market  has  risen  rapidly — among 
these  the  Arcadian,  Isle  Royale,  Parrott  and 
Utah  Consolidated.  The  shares  of  the  great 
Anaconda  mine,  recently  listed  in  New  York, 
have  risen  in  a  few  weeks  from  $45  to  the 
neighborhood  of  $70. 

Last  week  there  appeared  for  the  first 
time  some  clear  proof  of  the  rumored  at- 
tempt to  make  a  great  combination,  in  the 


incorporation  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$75,000,000.  The  president  is  Marcus  Daly, 
one  of  the  chief  owners  of  the  Anaconda 
mine,  and  among  the  directors  are  William 
Rockefeller  and  H.  II.  Rogers  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  Robert  P»acou  of  the  hrm 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  ex-Governor  Flower 
and  other  prominent  financiers.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  company  includes  tlie  Ana- 
conda, the  Boston  and  Montana,  the  Isle 
Royale,  the  Parrott,  and  several  other  com- 
panies heretofore  existing  separately.  R  is 
evident  that  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
capitalists  interested  are  very  great,  and  it 
is  believed  by  many  that  other  companies 
not  yet  included  will  be  added  to  the  com- 
bination, altho  it  does  not  yet  appear  that 
the  supporters  of  the  project  have  under- 
taken to  unite  all  the  American  copper  mines 
in  one  corporation.  This  may  be  their  aim, 
but  thus  far  there  is  no  indication  that  a 
majority  of  the  companies  still  independent 
are  soon  to  be  absorbed.  It  has  been  sur- 
mised that  other  combinations  will  first  be 
formed  in  order  that  the  eventual  union  of 
all  may  be  facilitated. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  tlie  advance  in 
the  price  of  the  metal  has  been  caused  di- 
rectly and  purposely  by  the  projectors  of  the 
combination,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  successful  carrying  out  of  their 
plans— if  these  involve  absolute  control  of 
the  industry— will  be  followed  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  to  figures  not  much  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  last  three  years.  A 
maintenance  of  the  present  price  would  di- 
minish consumption.  Already  the  operations 
of  manufacturers  who  use  copper  have  been 
much  curtailed  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
this  raAV  material.  Thousands  of  workmen 
are  idle  in  foreign  factories  because  their 
employers  will  not  pay  the  price  and  be- 
cause orders  for  goods  made  of  copper  are 
withheld.  Diminished  consumption  would 
be  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  mine  out- 
put, and  against  this  double  influence  the 
high    price    could    not   be    sustained.       The 
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steady  aud  reasonable  price  of  the  past  three 
years  has  yielded  large  profits  to  the  leading 
companies  (the  dividends  of  the  Calumet 
and  Hccla  were  doubled),  and  has  promoted 
the  growth  of  electrical  industries.  The  fur- 
ther development  of  these  industries  would 
be  assisted  by  a  restoration  of  the  old  aver- 
age or  the  establishniout  of  a  new  one  high- 
er by  only  a  small  addition.  The  history  of 
the  Secretan  combination  shows  how  an  at- 
tempt to  maintain  an  abnormally  high  price 
injuriously  affects  industry  and  eventually 
brings  disaster  upon  those  who  temporarily 
exercise  control.  The  subject  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  United  States. 
because  we  produce  about  60  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  output  of  copper  and  have  recent- 
ly so  enlarged  our  exports  of  the  metal  that 
the  value  of  the  copper  shipped  to  foreign 
countries  has  risen  to  nearly  $35,000,000  per 
annum.  It  is  reported  that  the  output  of  for- 
eign mines  has  very  recently  been  increased, 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  the  American 
product.  We  should  say  again  that  thus  far 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  price  here  has 
been  increased  and  sustained  by  any  com- 
bination agreement.  But  the  projectors  of 
a  combination  should  not  regard  the  present 
price  as  one  which  ought  to  be  maintained 
by  the  power  which  might  be  derived  from 
a  comprehensive  association  of  interests. 


Financial  Items. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  share- 
holders to  adjust  the  affairs  of  the  Electro- 
lytic Marine  Salt  Co.  has  announced  a  divi- 
dend of  twenty  per  cent.,  payable  May  first. 
This  is  the  company,  it  will  be  remembered, 
formed  to  extract  gold  from  sea  water  in 
Maine,  of  which  the  president,  Rev.  Prescott 
F.  Jernegan,  absconded  to  Europe  some 
months  ago. 

. . .  .An  illustration  of  the  "  boom  "  in  busi- 
ness is  found  in  the  large  increase  in  money 
orders  from  the  Post  Office  Department.  For 
the  six  months  ending  December  31st;  1898, 
money  orders  were  issued  to  an  amount  ten 
and  one-half  million  dollars  in  excess  of  the 
corresponding  period  in  1897.  This  increase 
is  noticeable  because  it  is  greater  than  dur- 


ing any  corresponding  period  within  the  past 
thirty  years. 

.  . .  .An  American  bridge  building  firm  has 
just  received  an  order  to  construct  twelve 
steel  bridges  for  the  Russian  Government. 
These  bridges  will  be  placed  on  the  line  of 
the  Eastern  Chinese  Railroad,  which  is  the 
southeastern  extension  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad.  One  of  the  engineers  of  the  rail- 
road, from  St.  Petersburg,  is  in  this  country 
superintending  the  preparation  of  the  struc- 
tural material. 

. . .  .The  gold  standard  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Republic  of  Ecuador  as  the  basis  for  its 
monetary  system.  United  States  Consul- 
General  De  Leon  at  Guayaquil  has  furnished 
the  State  Department  with  a  translation  of 
the  new  coinage  law.    He  says: 

"  Ecuador  has  heretofore  been  upon  a  so- 
called  bimetallic,  but  practically  monometallic 
silver,  basis ;  no  gold  in  circulation  and  her 
silver  irredeemable.  The  gold  coin  of  the  coun- 
try, the  condor,  long  since  ceased  to  circulate, 
and.  in  fact,  took  flight  as  soon  as  it  appeared ; 
any  that  are  now  to  be  found  are  held  as  cu- 
rios, so  rare  have  they  become.  The  change  by 
the  world  to  a  gold  basis  has  finally  driven 
Ecuador  to  adopt  the  same  course,  and  Congress 
has  just  enacted  a  law  of  coinage  which  within 
two  years  will  place  the  monetary  system  on  a 
gold  basis." 

COUPONS   PAYABLE   MAY   IST. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.R.  (consol.  mort- 
gage, 5  per  cent.),  at  Central  Trust  Company. 

U.  S.  Leather  Company,  debenture  coupons, 
at  National  Park  Bank. 

The  following  coupons  of  Southern  Pacific 
Company  are  payable  May  1st: 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio 
(Western  Division) ,  1st  mortgage,  5  per  cent. 

Southern  Pacific  of  California,  1st  consol  , 
5  per  cent. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 

during  the  past  week  were : 

BANKS. 


Broadway 215J^ 

Butchers  and  Drov'rs'  81 J4 

Central 1861^ 

Chemical 4170 

Commerce 235J4 

Corn  Exchange. 365 

Imp't'rs  and  Traders'  515 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Colonial .43514  I  Union U09 

Produce  Exchange... 260       United  States 1586 

Title  G'tee  and  Trust.343 


Mechanics' 2051.^ 

Mercantile 190 

Mount  Morris 285 

Ninth 90 

Park 520 

Phenix 115 

Shoe  and  Leather 105 


INSURANCE. 


Acetylene  Gas. 

Calcic  carbide,  from  Avhioli  is  evolved 
acetyleue  gas  instautl^'  by  absorption  of  the 
slightest  moisture,  has  long  been  known  to 
scientists  but  remained  only  a  laboratory  sub- 
ject until  a  happy  accident  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  process  for  producing  it  in  commercial 
quantities.  From  that  time  on  it  has  been  com- 
ing more  into  prominence  and  service  as  a 
source  of  illuminating  gas.  Mainly,  its  pro- 
duction has  been  carried  on  near  Niagara 
Falls,  in  order  to  utilize  the  water  power  of 
the  cataract  most  economically,  but  now  an- 
other interesting  development  has  appeared. 
The  inevitable  wood  dust  of  lumber  cutting 
has  for  many  years  been  a  plague  of  the 
saw-mill.  Dumping  it  into  the  stream  has 
been  the  easiest  and  the  natural  disposition, 
but  running  water  belongs  to  the  public,  and 
gradually  this  course  has  been  prohibited. 
When  steam  power  is  used  the  refuse  has 
been  burned  for  fuel,  but  this  does  not  fully 
avail  and  does  not  meet  every  case.  Saw- 
dust is  unconverted  charcoal,  and  has  some- 
times been  disposed  of  thus,  and  now  there 
is  a  better  process  found  by  which,  it  is  said, 
a  Canadian  lumber  company  is  turning  its 
troublesome  waste  into  profit  by  making  it 
charcoal,  in  which  is  supplied  the  carbon 
necessary  for  calcic  carbide,  instead  of  get- 
ting it  from  coal  or  coke.  It  is  not  so  very 
many  years  since  the  coal  tar  residuum  was 
known  only  as  waste  which  had  to  be  gotten 
rid  of  by  cost  and  trout>le,  but  the  discovery 
was  made  that  in  this  waste  were  valuable 
dyes  and  photographic  chemicals. 

We  have  already  explained,  and  need  not 
repeat,  the  characteristics  of  calcic  carbide, 
and  have  pointed  out  the  simple  conditions 
of  safety  with  it.  The  material  is  too  val- 
uable to  be  kept  out  of  service  by  any  alarm 
cry.  For  one  sign.  There  were  three  or  four 
makes  of  gas  lamps  for  bicycles  on  the  mar- 
ket in  1898;  there  are  now  probably  ten  times 
that  number,  and  their  proportion  in  lamps 
in  use  is  largely  increased  already.  The 
market  price  of  carbide  has  declined,  and 
the  lessened  cost  of  production  will  lower 
that  still  further.    While  not  yet  sanguine 


that  acetylene  will  become  important  as  a 
source  of  power,  the  motor  is  still  the  most 
serious  part  of  the  automobile,  and  there  are 
possiUilities  in  this  gas.  So  the  world  must 
add  it  to  the  list  of  servitors  and  loarn  how 
to  keep  it  within  bounds. 


Defalcations. 

The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Co.'s  company 
paper  gives  the  following  as  the  defalcations 
for  December  and  for  the  year: 

Year 

December.  1898. 

Federal  and  State $72,247  $3,766,299 

Municipal 12,000  472  671 

Transportation  Companies 87,213  348,723 

Savings  Banks  and  Building  and 

Loan  Associations  76,000  469,203 

Insurance  Companies 20,800  111,120 

Banks  60,000  1,441,325 

Court  Trusts 280,268  670,398 

Commercial      Corporations      and 

Firms  255,613  1,558,679 

Benevolent  Associations 4,152  79,308 

Miscellaneous 33,427  318,625 

Totals $901,720        $9,236,351 

This  is  neither  a  pleasant  subject  nor  a 
pleasant  total,  and  the  latter  is  the  less  pleas- 
ant because  it  is  clearly  necessarily  incom- 
plete; still,  the  compiler  adds  that  it  is  two 
millions  less  than  the  total  for  1897  and 
comes  back  approximately  to  the  figure  for 
189G.  Press  reports  mostly  furnish  the  data 
used.  Yet  if  it  be  urged  that  the  amount'^ 
invoh^ed  are  liable  to  be  overstated  rather 
than  understated  in  these  reports,  it  must 
on  the  other  hand  be  true  that,  as  in  fires,  a 
large  number  are  never  publiclj''  reported  at 
all — they  are  small  in  amount  or  are  quietly 
disposed  of  by  the  parties  concerned.  The 
journal  also  adds  that  many  of  the  surety 
companies  are  desirous  of  suppressing  re- 
ports of  losses  in  which  they  are  involved, 
so  that  for  this  reason  a  smaller  proportion 
than  formerly  get  into  print. 

For  January  last  figures  from  the  same 
source  show  great  changes  from  those  of  De- 
cember, defalcations  in  corporations  anl 
firms  declining  more  than  one-lialf  and  in 
court  trusts  almost  disappearing,  while  in 
municipal  there  is  an  increase  of  six-fold. 
The  total  declines  to  a  little  more  than  one 
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third  of  the  December  figures,  but  any  de- 
duction th.it  this  is  a  permanent  improvo- 
nieiit  would  be  premature. 


"  Slow-burning  Construction." 

It  becomes  more  and  more  plain  that  "fire- 
proof "  is  a  designation,  not  an  exi)ression 
of  actual  fact;  the  only  really  fireproof  con- 
structions hereabouts  are  probably  the 
water  reservoirs  and  the  Bridge  towers,  and 
Isolation  largely  helps  the  latter.  Slow-burn- 
ing construction  is  possible,  however,  which, 
at  the  fullest,  means  that  fire,  left  to  do  its 
worst,  shall  be  unable  to  pass  beyond  the 
building,  or  even  beyond  the  room,  where  it 
originates.  Nobody  supposes  that  our  mer- 
cantile buildings  are  fire-resisting  or  even 
slow-burning.  What  our  hotels  are  was 
shown  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  As  for  dwell- 
ings, the  destruction  of  the  entire  Andrews 
family  save  one  who  chanced  to  be  absent 
describes  them.  Tenements  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  mention.  The  skyscraper  office  build- 
ing has  had  two  tests,  and  has  been  found 
with  vulnerable  defects. 

Buildings  Avith  large  unbroken  areas  will 
always  burn  rapidly.  p]levator  shafts  and 
light  shafts  will  always  carry  fire  speedily 
to  the  roof.  Hollow  spaces  in  floors  and  ceil- 
ings, all  connected  and  without  stops  to 
break  draft,  will  be  flues  to  the  end,  and 
buildings  so  constructed  are  huge  stoves 
packed  Avith  inflammable  material.  Wood 
Avill  continue  to  burn  most  readily,  whether 
in  floors,  partitions,  doors,  window  frames, 
cornices  or  roofs.  Glass  in  Avindows  is  no 
more  elTectiA^e  against  the  advance  of  fire 
from  the  outside  than  paper  w^ould  be;  yet 
buildings  Avhich  are  called  fireproof  because 
their  framcAvork  is  metal  have  from  25  per 
cent,  upward  of  their  frontage  left  open  to 
fire;  their  windows  might  be  far  safer  if 
boarded  up. 

In  a  130-page  pamphlet  Mr,  F.  C.  Moore, 
President  of  the  Continental  Insurance  Com- 
pany, attempts  to  shoAv  "  how  to  build  fire- 
proof and  sloAA'-burning."  He  treats  of  ex- 
posure of  irouAvoi-k  to  rust  and  expansion 
ifind  of  the  relative  conductivity  of  mate- 
rials; of  partitions,  roofs,  stand-pipes,  stair- 
cases, foundations,  vertical  supports,  and 
fireproofiu^  of  iron;  of  flooring,   well-boles, 


elevators,  roofs,  chimneys,  boiler-rooms, 
Avater-tanks,  fireproof  doors  and  shutters;  of 
fire  stops,  partitions,  piers,  extinguishing  ap- 
paratus, etc.  Copious  use  is  made  of  the 
cases  of  the  Home  building  in  Pittsburg  and 
the  Home  Life  building  in  Ncav  York,  and  Il- 
lustrations of  both  are  given.  These  cases 
are  rightfully  used,  because  underwriters 
learned  by  them  and  paid  for  their  school- 
ing; the  Continental  paid  with  the  rest,  $16,- 
533  on  the  Home  building  and  $40,000  on 
the  Home.  Having  paid  thus,  it  does  well  to 
learn,  and  also  to  try  to  share  its  knowledge 
and  make  that  useful. 

Mr.  Moore  has  prepared  a  treatise  at  once 
timely  and  valuable,  and  one  that  ought  to 
be  of  service.  But  to  know  the  right  thing 
avails  only  when  that  thing  is  done.  He  cor- 
rectly remarks  that  underwriters,  as  such, 
haA^e  no  particular  interest  in  good  construc- 
tion, all  risks  being  alike  to  them,  provided 
the  rate  is  in  due  proportion  to  risk.  This  is 
a  doctrine  of  the  Continental,  whose  rating 
schedule  and  "  penalizing  "  are  well  known. 
It  is  all  in  the  "  if."  While  rate-cutting  and 
determination  to  lose  no  risk  because  of  dif- 
ferences about  rate  continue,  OAvners  will 
consider  insurance  the  most  economical  pre- 
caution against  fire,  and  all  the  knowledge 
of  hoAv  things  ought  to  be  done  Avill  avail 
little  Avith  them. 


Insurance  Statement* 

THE  UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPx\NY  OF  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

The  T^nion  Central  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  made  its  thirty-second  annual 
statement  and  report  on  January  1,  1899.  The 
year  1898  was  a  prosperous  one  for  the  com- 
pany and  the  business  done  and  gains  made  in 
the  different  departments  were  greater  than  in 
any  previous  year  of  the  company's  history. 
The  premiums  received  last  year  amounted  to 
$4,057,798.77,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  $420,339.52 ;  the  interest  and  rents  col- 
lected were  $1,217,175.51,  which  were  $93,- 
913.46  greater  than  during  the  year  previous, 
while  the  assets  noAV  amount  to  over  $21,000,- 
000,  having  been  increased  by  $2,343,068.09. 
To  the  reserve  fund  of  the  company  has  been 
added  more  than  $2,000,000,  and  to  the  general 
surplus  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars, so  that  the  gross  surplus  now  amounts  to 
$2,836,252.56.  This  showing  by  this  conserva- 
tive yet  liberal  company  is  very  gratifying  to 
its  patrons,  and  all  interested  in  insurance  mat- 
ters, and  we  congratulate  the  Union  Central 
J  Ate  Insurance  Company  on  its  success.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  company  are :  John  M.  Pattison, 
President ;  R.  S.  Rust,  Vice-President ;  E.  P. 
Marshall,  Secretary  and  Actuary,  and  W.  L, 
Davis,  Cashier. 
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Pebbles. 

Fuddy:  "  Many  wonderful  things  happen 
in  one's  life."  Duddy:  **  Especiall}'  in  auto- 
biographies."— Exchange. 

.  . .  .Regarding  bimetallism  as  a  sort  of  canned 
issue,  the  administration  doesn't  believe  in  re- 
opening it  at  this  time. — The  Evening  News, 
Detroit. 

....If  the  United  States  really  should  give 
the  Philippines  *'  honest  government,"  what  a 
temptation  there  would  be  to  emigrate  there 
from  Pennsylvania  ! — The  i^entmcl,  Indianapo- 
lis. 

.  . .  .You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  ring 
if  you  will. 
But  the   friends  of  Matt  Quay,   sir,   will  hang 
round  him  still ! 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

...  .Teacher:  "Now,  Thomas,  the  square  of 
Whe  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other 
two  sides.  Do  I  make  myself  plain  that  way?" 
Thomas:  "  I  guess  so — ma  says  too  much  eddi- 
oation  is  what  makes  you  so  homely." — Ex- 
change. 

....  Once  upon  a  time  an  American  taunted 
an  Englishman.  "  How  can  you  endure  to  be 
taxed  to  suport  your  idle  nobility?"  exclaimed 
the  American,  warmly.  Then  the  American 
paid  $10  a  ton  for  his  coal  in  order  that  the 
directors  of  the  trust  might  procure  dukes  for 
sons-in-law.  This  fable  teaches  that  there  are 
almost  as  many  ways  of  paying  taxes  as  of 
dodging  the  same. — Detroit  Journal. 

....First  Friend:  "Feeling  run  down,  eh? 
Now,  take  my  advice — tie  a  boiled  onion  be- 
tween your  eyes ;  it's  the  only  thing  that  will 
cure  you,"  iSecond  Friend:  "  My  boy,  what  you 
want  to  do  is  to  put  a  cold  poker  down  your 
back  under  your  shirt,  and  paint  your  arm  with 
lampblack.  It's  the  only  remedy  that's  any 
good."  Third  Friend:  "  Oh,  I  know  what's 
wrong,  my  boy !  My  mother  said  that  sun- 
flowers tied  around  the  waist  and  a  lump  of 
butter  on  the  head  were  the  best  things  in 
the  world  for  it,"  Fourth  Friend:  "  In  all 
my  experience  I  never  knew  orange  peel 
wrapped  around  the  knee  to  fail  to  cure," 
Wife:  "  Yes,  John,  dear,  all  these  things  may  be 
good,  but  there  is  nothing  like  this  tonic  my 
grandmother  used  to  make  of  vinegar,  sulphur, 
benzine,  sugar,  zinc  rust  and  cobwebs.  Now, 
take  some,  darling." — Pearson's  Weekly. 

...  .A  Telephone  Experience. — "  Hello, 
Central!"  "What  number,  please?"  "One 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-four."  "  I 
don't  catch  that,"  "  One  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four,"  "  Try  it  once  more,  please." 
"  Twelve  hundred  and  sixty-four."  "  Seven 
hundred  and  sixty-four?"  "No;  twelve  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four — one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four."  "  I  can't  give  you  two  num- 
bers at  once.  Which  do  you  want  first?"  "I 
was  giving  you  the  same  number  two  different 
ways."  "  A  little  louder,  please.  I  can't  quite 
make  you  out,"  "  1  said  I  was  giving  you  the 
same  number  two  different  ways."  "  Oh,  yes. 
Well,  what  number  do  you  want?  "  "  Twelve 
hundred  and  sixty-four."  "  Suppose  you  give 
me  each  figure  separately,  like  one,  two,  three, 
for  instance."  "  All  right.  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven, 
twelve.  Got  that?  "  "  Yes,"  "  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six.  Got  that?"  "Yes."  "One, 
two,  three,  four.  Got  that?"  "Yes.  You 
want  twelve,  six,  four,  do  you?"  "Yes,  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty-four.  Do  you  understand 
now?"  "Yes,  I  understand.  Twelve-sixty-four 
is  busy  now.  Ring  off,  please," — Harper's  Ba- 
zar. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VIUGIXIA  DOANE, 

Fop.  the  best  puzzles  sent  in  during  May  The 
Independent  offers  the  following  i)rizes  : 

FiusT  I'lU/E  :  One  year's  subscription  to  The 
Independent. 

Second  Prize  :  "  The  Sinking  of  the  Merri- 
mac,"  by  Richmond  Pearson  llobson. 

Til  IRD  Prize  :  "  The  Maine.  "  Personal  nar- 
rative of  Captain  Sigsbee. 

n. 

Wehn  prial  spets  dasie  rof  yam 

Keil  samdindo  lal  eht  spanridor  gentils ; 

Shref  tolevis  nope  ryeve  dya  ; 

Ot  mose  wen  drib  ache  ruho  ew  stilen. 

acrostic. 

1  .  .  11 21 

2  .  .  12 22 

3  ,  ,  13 23 

•   4    ,  ,  14 24 

.5  .  ,  15 25 

f)  .  ,  16 20 

7  .  ,  17 27 

8  .  .  18 28 

9  ,  .  lU 29 

10  .  .  20 30 

From  1  to  11,  extracted;  11  to  21,  a  cavalier 
in  Scott's  "  Woodstock ;  "  2  to  12,  a  noted 
painter  of  the  Bolognese  school ;  12  to  22,  a 
famous  queen ;  3  to  13,  one  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles ;  13  to  23,  a  hero  of  Thermopylae ;  4  to  14, 
a  celebrated  German  composer ;  14  to  24,  a  cele- 
brated German  naturalist ;  5  to  15,  a  celebrated 
English  monk  and  ecclesiastical  writer;  15  to 
25.  a  famous  Swedish-American  engineer  and 
inventor;  0  to  16,  a  son  of  Adam;  16  to  26,  an 
Attic  orator ;  7  to  17,  a  very  famous  man ;  17 
to  27.  a  French  commander  who  died  fighting 
in  America ;  8  to  18,  a  son  of  Jacob ;  18  to  28, 
a  Mexican  revolutionist,  afterward  emperor ; 
9  to  19,  the  Christian  name  of  a  famous  maiden 
martyr;  19  to  29,  a  famous  saint;  10  to  20,  a 
Peruvian  historian ;  20  to  30,  a  boy  king. 

From  11  to  20,  a  European  Sovereign. 

ANNA    M.    F. 
ANAGRAM. 

A  famous  Englishman  : 

JIM,  need  I  BAR  IN  SALf 
DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

My  primals,  reading  downward,  spell  a  cele- 
brated event ;  ray  finals,  reading  upward,  will 
tell  where  an  account  of  the  event  may  be  found. 

Reading  across  :  1,  The  cuttle-fish  ;  2,  a  coun- 
try in  Asia ;  .3,  a  resinous  substance  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  varnish ;  4,  a  chalice ;  5,  weari- 
ness ;  6,  perfumes ;  7,  a  very  useful  substance ; 
8,  a  number ;  9,  a  kingdom ;  10,  to  surpass ; 
11,  a  young  man.    •  joanna  l.  q. 

ANSWEIiS   TO    PUZZLES   OP   APRIL   20th. 

Ck.mtical  Acrostic. — llerostratus.  1,  Richest ; 
2,  spreads  ;  3,  Bourbon  ;  4,  caloric  ;  5,  presume  ; 
0,  Neptune ;  7,  courant ;  8,  pleader ;  9,  brother ; 
3  0.  liquate;  11,  plaster. 

A  Diamond  or  Squares, — I,  1,  Eclat ;  2,  close ; 
.3.  loose ;  4,  asset ;  5,  teeth.  IL  1.  Coast ;  2, 
oiler  ;   3,  Alice  ;  4,  sects  ;   5,  tress.     IIL   1,  Haste  ; 

2,  allow ;  3,  slope ;  4,  toper :  5,  ewers.  IV,  1, 
Apart ;    2,  parer  ;    3,   arena  ;    4,  renew  ;    5.  trawl. 

V.  1,  Sabre;  2,  alien;  3.  bidet;  4,  reeve;  5,  enter. 

VI.  1,  Saver;  2,  anode;  3,  Volga;  4,  edged;  5, 
Reade.  VII,  1,  Lodge;  2,  osier;  3.  Diana;  4, 
genus;  5,  erase.  VIII.  1,  Rater;  2,  above;  3, 
toroin  ;  4.  evict;  ."5,  rents.     IX.   1,  Eager;  2,  alive ; 

3,  gibes  ;  4,  event ;  5,  rests. 
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Personals. 

Tiiic  late  Baroness  de  liirsch  left  an  es- 
tate valued  at  Jfl  24,000,000.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  her  will  nearly  $100,000,000  is  be- 
rjueathed  to  the  various  charities  and  philaji- 
thropic  undertakings  in  v^hich  her  husband  and 
herself  were  so  deeply  interested.  The  Ilirsch 
foundation  in  lv[ew  York  receives  $1,200,000. 

.  .  .-.Ibrahjm -Bey  Arabi,  third  son  of  Ahmed 
Arabi  Pasha,  the  exile  in  Ceylon,  recently  ar- 
rived in  Siam,  on  his  way  to  Japan,  the  United 
States  ailfl"  Europe.  He  is  20  years  old,  was 
educated  at  the  Iloyal  College  in  Colombo,  and 
speaks  English  tluentlj'.  Last  year  he  visited 
the  Nizam's  domains  in  India  and  offered  him- 
self for  military  service,  but  the  Nizam  had  no 
place  for  him. 

.  . .  .Sergt.  Michael  Gorman,  of  the  New  York 
police,  has  saved  the  lives  of  twenty-seven  per- 
sons, the  majority  of  whom  he  rescued  by  leap- 
ing from  the  docks  into  the  water  where  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  di-owned.  He  added 
the  twenty-seventh  to  his  list  last  week.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  began  the  work  which  has  made 
him  known  as  a  life-saver,  and  while  making  his 
first  rescue  received  injuries  which  disabled  him 
for  months. 

....When  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  a  little 
more  than  two  years  ago  offered  to  the  Society 
of  the  Lying-in-Hospital  in  New  York  $1,000,- 
000  to  be  used  in  the  erection  and  equipment  of 
a  hospital  building,  he  attached  the  condition 
that  the  income  derived  from  endowments  or 
other  sources  should  be  sufl5cient  to  support  the 
hospital  upon  this  new  foundation.  He  is  now 
convinced  that  this  condition  has  been  satisfied 
by  contributions  received  or  promised,  and  the 
trustees  will  soon  begin  the  construction  of 
what  will  be  the  finest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

The  President  and   the  Rev.  Dr.   C.   E. 

Manchester,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  in  Canton,  Ohio,  were  soldiers  in  the 
same  regiment  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
President  is  a  member  of  this  church,  and  Dr. 
Manchester  recently  repeated  to  a  reporter  the 
following  remarks  of  one  of  the  President's  inti- 
mate friends:  "I have  been  with  Major  McKinley 
many  times  and  in  all  his  campaigns.  We  fre- 
quently attended  political  meetings  and  ban- 
quets, and  have  often  returned  at  a  late  hour, 
but  I  have  never  known  him  to  go  to  his  bed 
until  he  had  read  from  his  Bible  and  had  knelt 
in  prayer." 

Hugh  Bonner,   Chief  of  the  New   York 

Fire  Department  and  the  greatest  fireman  of 
his  day,  has  resigned  his  office  and  will  at  once 
become  the  head  of  a  school  in  which  candidates 


for  service  in  the  fire  or  police  force,  employees 
of  hotels  and  theaters,  janitors  of  apartment 
houses  and  office  buildings  and  others  who  may 
desire  to  enter  the  classes,  will  be  instructed 
concerning  the  prevention,  control  and  extin- 
guishment of  fires,  the  use  of  fire  escapes,  etc. 
Mr.  Bonner  has  been  a  New  York  fireman  for 
4G  years,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  the  head  of 
the  department.  The  recent  attempt  of  Tam- 
many politicians  to  force  him  out  of  the  service 
was  unsuccessful.  He  now  retires  voluntarily. 
His  successor  will  be  Edward  F.  Croker  (nephew 
of  Richard  Croker),  now  one  of  the  three  Depu- 
ties, and  a  fireman  of  ability'  and  courage. 

....  Col.  Frederick  Funston,  of  the  Twentietli 
Kansas  Regiment,  the  hero  of  the  war  in  Luzon, 
whose  daring  and  successful  feats  have  re- 
peatedly excited  admiration  since  the  beginning 
of  Aguinaldo's  rebellion,  is  the  son  of  ex-Con- 
gressman Funston,  and  was  for  some  years  a 
journalist.  Before  getting  his  first  taste  of 
war  he  made  perilous  explorations  in  Death 
Valley  and  Northern  Alaska.  He  landed  in 
Cuba  with  a  party  of  filibusters  in  August,  1896, 
and  for  a  year  and  a  half  thereafter  he  fought 
bravely  under  Gomez,  taking  part  in  twenty- 
two  battles  before  his  failing  health  and  his  in- 
juries compelled  him  to  leave  the  island.  His 
weight  had  been  reduced  to  ninety  pounds  and 
he  feared  that  he  was  crippled  for  life.  But  he 
recovered  his  health  and  received  the  commis- 
sion he  now  holds.  "  The  only  thing  Funston 
would  rather  do  than  fight,"  says  one  of  his 
friends,  "  is  to  read  Kipling." 

....  When  the  order  to  clear  for  action  was 
given  in  Dewey's  fleet  on  that  memorable  May 
morning  in  Manila  Bay,  one  of  the  powder  boys 
hastily  took  off  his  coat,  which  slipped  from  his 
hand  into  the  water.  In  the  inside  pocket  was 
a  photograph  of  his  mother.  The  boy  had  just 
been  looking  at  it,  had  kissed  it  and  restored  it 
to  what  seemed  to  be  a  safe  place.  He  asked 
permission  to  jump  overboard  and  recover  the 
coat,  and  when  he  was  forbidden  to  do  this  he 
went  to  the  other  side  of  the  ship,  leaped  into 
the  water,  s^vam  to  the  coat  and  saved  it.  For 
disobedience  he  was  put  in  irons  and  held  for 
further  punishment.  Commodore  Dewey  won- 
dered why  he  had  risked  his  life  and  disobeyed 
orders  for  the  sake  of  a  coat,  for  the  boy  had 
said  nothing  about  the  photograph.  In  answer 
to  the  commander's  kind  questions  he  disclosed 
his  motive.  The  Commodore's  eyes  filled  with 
tears  and  he  clasped  the  boy  in  his  arms.  Orders 
were  given  that  the  little  fellow  should  be  re- 
leased. '•  A  boy  who  loves  his  mother  enough 
to  risk  his  life  for  her  picture,"  said  Dewey, 
"  cannot  be  kept  in  irons  on  this  fleet." 
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The   Political 
Field. 


Inhere  is  a  growing  expecta- 
tion ill  Washington  that  the 
President  will  require  the 
new  Congress  to  assemble  two  or  three 
months  before  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the 
beginning  of  the  regular  session,  and  prob- 
ably in  October.  It  is  said  that  an  early 
meetmg  is  needed  for  the  consideration  of 
the  questions  arising  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  Cuba;  also  that 
early  action  should  be  taken  with  respect  to 
the  currency,  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  a 
Pacific  cable.  The  retirement  of  Speaker 
Reed  will  cause  delay  at  the  beginning,  in 
the  organization  of  the  House,  and  if  there 
should  be  no  early  meeting  there  could  be  no 
legislation  before  the  middle  of  January.  But 
no  authoritative  statement  as  to  the  Presi- 
dent's purpose  has  been  published.  It  is  re- 
ported that  while  the  silver  doctrine  of  the 
Bryan  platform  has  lost  much  of  its  old 
force  with  many  Democrats  in  the  West, 
those  who  are  influential  are  disposed  to 
cling  to  it  because  they  think  that  only  by 
means  of  it  their  Populist  allies  in  several 
States  can  be  retained  and  all  the  elements 
which  united  in  the  support  of  Bryan  in 
1896  can  be  kept  together.  There  has  been 
published  an  interview  with  Senator  Depew 
In  which  he  urges  that  Senator  Hanna 
should  be  retained  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  and  predicts 
that  the  Republican  national  platform  will 
oppose  trusts.  He  suggests  that  the  general 
Government  and  the  States  should  estab- 
lish bureaus  to  which  trusts  shall  be  required 
to  submit  full  reports,  which  will  keep  the 
public  informed  as  to  their  operations.    He 


foresees  the  renomination  of  Bryan  on  a  plat- 
form containing  the  silver  plank  and  one  op- 
posing expansion.  At  the  election  in  Balti- 
more on  the  2d  inst.  Mayor  Maltster,  Repub- 
lican!—who  had  0,000  majority  in  1897  and 
was  renominated — was  defeated  by  Thomas 
G.  Hayes,  Democrat,  whose  majority  was 
nearly  9,000,  and  with  whom  were  elected 
nearly  all  the  Democratic  candidates  for  the 
city  council.  While  the  race  question  was 
prominent  in  the  campaign,  the  independent 
voters  and  a  considerable  number  of  Repub- 
licans are  said  to  have  voted  against  Malt- 
ster in  the  interests  of  good  local  govern- 
ment because  his  administration  had  not 
won  their  approval. 


Nearly  all  of  the  riotous 
Three  Strikes.  strikers  at  Wardner  and 
in  neighboring  towns  of  tlie  Coeur  d'Alene 
mining  district  in  Idaho  have  been  arrested 
by  the  Federal  authorities  and  no  further 
disorder  is  expected.  These  are  the  miners 
who  stole  a  train  at  Burke  on  the  29th  ult., 
went  to  Wardner  and  destroyed  with  dyna- 
mite the  buildings  connected  with  the  Bun- 
ker Hill  and  Sullivan  mines.  The  employers 
had  granted  their  demand  for  higher  wages, 
but  had  declined  to  recognize  the  union  or  to 
discharge  non-union  workmen.  On  the  1st 
inst.,  under  orders  from  Washington,  Gen- 
eral Merriam,  of  the  Department  of  Colo- 
rado, went  to  Wardner,  and  on  the  following 
day  400  regulars  Avere  arresting  the  rioters, 
who  offered  no  resistance.  The  troops  now 
hold  350  prisoners  in  custody,  and  the 
sherifl;,  who  sympathized  with  the  rioters 
and  aided  them,  has  been  arrested  by  order 
of    the    Governor.      The    strikers  destroyed 
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$250,000  Morth  of  i)roi)t'il.v,  killed  one  of 
their  own  men  by  nii.stake,  and  mortally 
Avouiidcd  one  non-union  worknnm.  At  last 
accounts  no  soitlement  of  the  labor  contro- 
versy in  Buffalo  had  been  reached.  The 
grain  shovellers,  1.500  in  number,  rejected  a 
new  schedule  of  wages  adopted  by  one  Con- 
ners,  Avho  has  a  contract  with  the  Lake  Car- 
riers' Association  for  the  unloading  of  grain 
vessels.  They  also  objected  to  the  use  of  sa- 
loons as  places  for  payiiient  of  wages.  At  the 
end  of  last  week,  being  unable  to  obtain 
workmen,  Conners  offered  the  old  pay  and 
undertook  to  abolish  the  saloon  payment  sys- 
tem, but  the  strikers  demanded  that  his  con- 
tract should  be  abrogated,  and  that  the  ves- 
sel owners  should  deal  with  them  directly. 
More  than  fifty  vessels  loaded  with  grain 
were  then  w^aiting  for  shovellers.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  entire  grain  fleet  on  the 
lakes  should  be  tied  up  by  a  sympathetic 
strike  if  Conners  and  the  association  should 
not  yield.  There  were  tw^o  brawls  last  week, 
in  one  of  which  tAvo  men  were  shot,  but  the 
strikers  had  not  attempted  to  interfere  with 
the  men  employed  in  their  places.  In  con- 
nection with  the  strike  of  coal  miners  in 
Western  Arkansas  there  has  arisen  a  con- 
flict between  State  and  Federal  authority. 
A  State  court  has  issued  an  injunction  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  workmen  from 
another  State,  and  altho  this  order  is  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  an  injunction  issued  by  the 
Federal  Court,  Governor  Jones  has  given 
instructions  that  it  shall  be  enforced  against 
the  railroad  companies. 


A  tornado  passed  through 
.  T^omadoes  ^^^^  eastern  part  of  the  city 
in  the  West.         ,.  _.  .      .„      ,^        ^      ,.^^, 

ot  Kirksville,  Mo.,  at  a  little 

after  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  27th 
ult.,  cutting  a  path  six  hundred  feet  wide, 
destroying  400  buildings  and  killing  more 
than  sixty  persons.  The  passage  of  the 
storm  was  followed  by  intense  darkness  and 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  While  the  survivors 
were  searching  for  the  killed  and  injured,  a 
dozen  fires  broke  out  in  the  ruins.  The  same 
evening  a  tornado  swept  through  the  village 
of  Newtow^n,  also  situated  in  northeastern 
Missouri,  and  killed  eleven  persons.  Twenty- 
four  hours  earlier  a  similar  storm  followed 
the  course  of  the   Soldier  River  Valley   in 


Crawford  and  Mouoiia  counties,  Iowa,  de- 
molishing farm  houses,  in  which  several  per- 
sons lost  their  lives.  Several  remarkable 
escapes  and  striking  illustrations  of  both  the 
for(re  and  the  caprice  of  the  tornadoes  are 
reported.  George  Liirne  lost  his  wife,  and 
his  live  daughters  were  fatally  injured,  but 
his  little  boy,  four  years  old,  wiio  had  been 
lying  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  was  found 
the  next  morning  half  a  mile  from  the 
wrecked  house,  unhurt  and  sleeping  peace- 
fully on  a  haystack  to  which  the  "  funnel- 
shaped  cloud  "  of  the  tornado  had  earned 
him.  I'he  bodies  of  several  persons  were 
found  more  than  a  mile  from  the  places 
wiiere  they  been  sitting  at  supper  when 
the  storm  burst  upon  them,  but  Harry  Malt- 
by  was  carried  across  the  Soldier  River  and 
nearly  a  mile  from  his  home  by  the  blast, 
was  then  swept  back  again  and  was  dropped 
into  the  stream.  Unhurt,  he  sw^am  to  the 
shore  and  assisted  those  who  had  been  less 
fortunate. 


The  Situation 
in  Cuba. 


The  War  Department  pub- 


lishes a  report  showing  the 
beneficial  effect  of  an  hon- 
est and  economical  administration  of  the  is- 
land government,  and  pointing  to  great  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  customs  revenue  collected  at  Ha- 
vana in  March  has  been  exceeded  in  only 
two  months  during  the  last  ten  years.  For 
the  three  months  of  January,  February  and 
March  the  sum  collected  at  all  the  ports  of 
the  island  w^as  nearly  $3,300,000,  and  the 
cost  of  collection  ranged  from  2  to  4%  per 
cent.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  total  was  ex- 
pended upon  sanitary  improvements.  The 
tobacco  crop  will  largely  exceed  recent  esti- 
mates. It  is  reported  that  influential  Cubans 
are  in  favor  of  the  selection  of  Col.  Carlos 
Cespedes.  whose  father  was  President  of  the 
insurgents  during  the  ten  years'  w^ar,  to  be 
President  of  the  Cuban  Republic,  which,  it 
is  expected,  will  be  formed  after  the  Ameri- 
can military'  government  shall  have  been  dis- 
continued. General  Brooke  has  forbidden 
the  importation  of  military  rifles.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  completed.  It  consists 
of  a  presiding  judge  and  six  associates,  and 
the  members  of  it  represent  the  four  princi- 
pal provinces.    The  member  from  Santiago 
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bas  been  the  adviser  of  General  "Wood.  The 
new  Attorney-General,  Sefior  Federico  Mora, 
has  for  some  time  past  been  Civil  Governor 
of  Havana,  and  was  educated  at  Fordham, 
J\.  Y.  The  general  health  of  Havana  has  re- 
centlj''  been  better  than  at  anj'^  time  since 
1887;  only  one  death  from  yelloAV  fever  was 
reported  in  April.  The  American  troops  are 
in  good  condition.  The  epidemic  of  typhoid 
in  one  of  the  camps  has  been  suppressed. 
The  activity  of  parties  of  bandits  in  several 
districts  causes  fresh  demands  for  a  rural 
guard.  These  marauders  have  burned  the 
sugar  cane  fields  on  a  large  estate  at  Sagua 
and  have  raided  the  town  of  Andres. 


The  negotiations  for  peace 
Advancing  in         ^^^.^,  pi-actically  come    to 


the    Philippines. 


an  end,  altlio  the  results 


Inquiry  having  been  made  by 
Porto  Rico,  tjjg  ^Y^^  Department  as  to  the 
statement  of  Gen.  Roy  Stone  concerning  the 
destitution  of  the  people  in  several  districts. 
General  Henry  replied  on  the  3d  inst.  that 
the  published  reports  were  exaggerated.  The 
Government  was  spending  more  than  $100,- 
000  per  month,  he  said,  in  the  construction  of 
roads  and  was  employing  12,000  men  in  this 
M'orli.  It  Avas  feeding  many  who  could  not 
work  and  there  was  "no  suffering."  The 
American  consul  at  San  Juan  reports  that  the 
adoption  of  American  methods  and  regula- 
tions at  that  port  appears  to  be  very  accept- 
able to  the  business  men  of  the  city.  The  en- 
listment of  Porto  Ricans  is  progressing  and 
in  two  or  three  towns  the  quotas  are  nearly 
filled.  The  entire  number  to  be  enlisted  is 
400.  By  order  of  the  War  Department  all 
vessels,  whether  foreign  or  American,  are 
now  permitted  to  load  and  clear  at  the  ports 
of  the  island  for  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
stated  that  this  is  only  a  temporary  modifica- 
tion of  the  rules  heretofore  enforced  under 
the  application  of  our  navigation  laws.  Su- 
perintendent Eaton  has  formulated  a  public 
school  law  wliich  will  take  effect  on  July  1. 
All  schools  supported  by  public  taxation  will 
be  free  to  persons  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  eighteen.  The  school  year  will  consist 
of  three  terms  of  three  months  each.  The 
pay  of  teachers  is  to  be  from  $30  per  month 
in  rural  and  auxiliary  schools  to  $75  to  prin- 
cipals of  graded  schools.  Text  books  are  to 
be  loaned  free  of  charge  to  pupils.  Suitable 
buildings  must  be  provided  by  the  munici- 
palities. 


are  considered  by  the  Commission  to  be  gen- 
erally favorable.  Meanwhile  Generals  Mac- 
Artluir  and  Lawton  are  advancing  vigorous- 
ly and  capturing  place  after  place.  San  Fer- 
nando is  already  in  the  hands  of  our  troops 
and  is  reported  to  be  the  most  picturesque 
and  wealthy  town  that  the  Americans  have 
entered  since  the  occupation  of  Manila.  It 
is  largely  built  of  stone,  the  river  is  close  at 
hand,  and  high  hills  almost  surround  it,, 
making  it  an  apparently  good  place  to  occupy 
during  the  rainy  season.  Five  miles  south- 
west of  San  Fernando  is  the  town  of  Baco- 
lor,  and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  Fili- 
pinos were  going  to  make  a  special  effort  to- 
defend  it.  The  general  in  charge  there  has 
about  6,000  men  well  armed,  with  plenty  of 
ammunition,  and  it  is  said  that  his  troops, 
who  have  never  met  American  soldiers,  are 
confident  that  they  can  "  whip  the  whole 
lot."  Intrenchments  are  being  thrown  up 
on  all  sides,  and  in  scientific  form,  the  labor 
being  done  by  bolomen,  Chinese  and  women, 
the  soldiers  being  reserved  for  fighting. 
General  Lawton  is  advancing  on  the  east 
and  has  met  with  considerable  opposi- 
tion. His  success  has  been  due  very  largely 
to  the  adoption  of  the  tactics  follow^ed  in  In- 
dian Avars,  the  men  going  separately  and 
taking  advantage  of  any  protection  that  of- 
fered. The  result  has  been  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  loss.  Still  the  campaign  has 
taxed  the  troops  heavily  and  many  of  the 
companies  are  much  reduced,  not  merely 
from  death  and  wounds,  but  from  exhaus- 
tion and  sickness.  There  have  been  some 
attempts  to  the  south  of  Manila  to  break 
through  the  American  lines,  but  with  no 
success,  and  the  value  of  General  Lawton's 
brief  campaign  is  manifest  in  the  fact  that 
with  no  boats  the  insurgents  cannot  escape 
from  the  narrow  neck  of  land  where  they 
are  confined.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  9,000  men  there  prevented  from  join- 
ing the  forces  to  the  north.  From  reports 
from  those  in  San  Fernando  it  appears  that 
the  people  of  that  section  are  not  at  all 
in  sympathy  with  the  Filipino  movement 
and  would  be  very  glad  to  see  the  Ameri- 
cans in  authority. 
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Samoa. 


The  Samoan  Commissioners  sailed 


on  the  "Badger,"  April  2Gth. 
Some  particular  instructions,  however, 
failed  to  reach  them  before  sailing,  and  a 
special  dispatch  boat  'vvas  sent  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  them  at  Honolulu.  In  view  of 
the  expressions  of  Captain  Coghlan  and  the 
fact  that  a  private  letter  from  Admiral 
Kautz  has  been  published  conveying  some 
pretty  sharp  criticisms  upon  the  Germans, 
the  Admiral  has  been  cautioned  against 
making  any  statements  that  might  cause 
trouble.  The  situation  in  Samoa  Itself  ap- 
pears to  be  more  quiet,  Mataafa  having  ac- 
cepted an  armistice  in  view  of  the  coming  of 
the  Commission  with  full  power  to  settle  all 
questions.  The  result  is  quiet  for  the  time, 
altho  the  rebels  are  still  truculent.  The 
Germans  declined  to  join  in  the  proclama- 
tion. The  feeling  seems  to  grow  on  every 
hand  that  the  Condominium  is  not  a  success 
and  that  annexation  to  some  one  of  the 
Powers  or  a  division  among  the  three  is 
essential.  A  statement  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Parliamentary  Foreign 
Secretary  in  regard  to  Samoa  in  1895  shows 
that  the  British  subjects  in  the  islands  were 
439;  Americans  26  and  Germans  20;  that  the 
exports  to  Great  Britain  were  $27,000  and 
the  imports  therefrom  $177,500;  United 
States  exports  $2,000,  imports  $84,000;  Ger- 
man exports  $54,000,  imports  $53,000.  Ger- 
man interests  have  been  increasing  of  late,  a 
large  amount  of  the  English  trade  being  in 
the  hands  of  German  houses.  A  former 
lieutenant  in  the  German  army,  who  had 
organized  the  forces  of  Mataafa,  left  Samoa 
for  the  Tonga  Islands,  which  have  recently 
been  purchased  by  Great  Britain,  but  on  a 
protest  sent  to  the  German  commander  of 
the  "  Falke,"  be  was  brought  back. 


English    politics    do    not 

1-ord  Rosebery.  ^     v.      •      ^i,  ^ 

•''        seem  to  be    in    the    most 

satisfactory  condition.  The  Conservatives 
are  neither  jubilant  nor  hopeful,  not- 
withstanding a  strong  majority.  Had 
the  Liberals  a  leader  of  acknowledged  power 
now  would  be  their  chance.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  however  good  as  a 
line  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  does 
not   attract   their   imagination   as   a   Prime 


Minister.  Sir  William  Harcourt  Is  dis- 
gruntled and  has  lost  much  of  his  legitimate 
intluence  by  a  savage  and  unreasonable  at- 
tack on  the  Budget.  Lord  Rosebery  is  popu- 
lar, evidently  so,  and  he  rather  enjoys  the 
opportunity  of  hitting  right  and  left,  while 
announcing  that  he  does  not  propose  to  enter 
politics  at  all.  He  has  been  making  some 
speeches  which,  to  judge  from  the  comment 
provoked  by  them,  place  him  as  the  real 
leader,  if  he  would  only  affirm  his  leadership. 
So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  comments, 
the  speech  itself  not  being  cabled  over,  he 
has  told  the  Liberals  that  Home  Rule  is  a 
dead  issue,  and  that  a  reasonable  imperial- 
ism is  the  sensible  ground  for  a  British  pa- 
triot. He  believes,  apparently,  that  it  was 
a  great  mistake  to  drive  off  the  Liberal 
Unionists,  and  while  he  scarcely  holds  out 
the  olive  branch  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he 
would  evidently  be  very  glad  to  see  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  back  in  the  Liberal  ranks 
rather  than  allied  to  the  Tories. 


Probably   no    case   has    ever      | 
Dreyfus  ^^^^   before   the  public   that      I 

eve  a  ions.  ^^^  produced  so  many  incred- 
ible revelations  as  the  Dreyfus  case.  The 
latest  is  certainly  not  inferior  in  its  startling 
character  to  any  others.  According  to  it  a 
daugiiter  of  a  French  army  officer,  who 
is  undergoing  imprisonment  for  swindling, 
has  written  to  the  first  president  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation  declaring  that  an  adju- 
tant in  the  army  at  one  time  brought  to  her 
a  saddle  in  which  several  important  docu- 
ments were  concealed.  These  were  removed 
and  placed  in  a  casket  and  the  casket  in  turn 
buried  by  the  two  together  beneath  a  tree  in 
a  forest.  The  magistrate  who  was  instruct- 
ed to  receive  her  deposition  expressed  his 
incredulity  and  remarked  that  the  adjutant 
had  committed  suicide  about  a  month  ago. 
Whereupon  the  woman  said  that  was  be- 
cause of  a  letter  she  had  written  to  him 
warning  him  that  she  would  tell  everything 
to  the  court.  Among  tne  papers  thus  buried, 
she  says,  is  one  from  Emperor  William  of 
Germany  to  Dreyfus.  The  woman  asks  to 
be  taken  to  the  forest  and  offers  to  prove 
her  statements.  The  court  meanwhile  is  un- 
raveling other  difficulties,  and  the  attempts 
of  Generals  Mercier  and  Zurlinden  to  cover 
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up  matters  are  being  exposed,  to  their  great 
distress.  It  is  signilicant  that  just  at  this 
time  M.  tie  Fre^^cinet,  the  Minister  of  War. 
has  incontinently  resigned  because  some  re- 
marks of  his  in  connection  \yith  the  closing 
of  a  class  were  not  favorably  received.  A 
professor  had  spoken  favorably  of  Dreyfus; 
the  class  objected,  and  the  Minister  closed 
the  class.  His  action  was  not  indorsed  thor- 
oughlj  and  he  resigned.  Tliere  are  also  re- 
ports that  Premier  Dupuy  is  planning  to  get 
an  adverse  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  some  unimportant  matter  so  as  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  get  out  before  the  crash 
which  everybody  is  expecting  comes. 


The  Italian  ministry  has 

An  Independent      4.^,.  „^„,     ..        , 

„      *^     ^  tor  some  time  been  on  a 

Papacy  r 

somewhat  precarious  foot- 
ing. It  has  stood  attacks  on  every  side, 
based  apparently  not  so  much  on  definite 
charges  as  upon  a  general  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness. It  has  been  criticised  for  its  course  in 
China  because  there  was  danger  of  difficulty 
in  Erytrea,  and  for  purchasing  in  England 
an  ironclad  which  it  could  not  get  as  prompt- 
ly as  was  needed  at  home.  The  resignation 
did  not  follow  any  adverse  vote,  but  was  ex- 
plained as  the  result  of  evident  hostility  by 
the  minority  and  a  half  hearted  support  by 
the  majority.  General  Pelloux  was  called 
upon  by  King  Humbert  to  reconstruct  his 
cabinet,  and  in  the  course  of  this  reconstruc- 
tion certain  things  are  appearing  which  may 
explain  the  resignation.  Among  those  with 
whom  General  Pelloux  is  conferring  is  Baron 
Sonino,  an  Italian  statesman  who  has  for 
some  time  been  prominent  in  his  assertions 
that  a  reconciliation  with  the  Papacy  is  the 
only  solution  of  the  general  political  situa- 
tion. It  is  affirmed  that  the  Vatican  would 
cease  its  opposition  to  the  Government  if  it 
could  secure  a  small  strip  of  territory  on  the 
North  Bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  extending  to 
the  sea  at  Civita  Vecchia,  as  an  independent 
State.  This  would  include  the  Vatican  and 
would  leave  tlie  Quirinal  and  almost  the  en- 
tire city  to  the  present  Government.  It  is 
hinted  that  Baron  Sonino  might  go  into  the 
cabinet  on  the  basis  of  such  an  arrangement, 
and  bring  with  him  into  Italian  politics  a 
large  number  of  the  oldest,  wealthiest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  Italian  families. 


For  some  time  the  Rus- 

Student   Troubles     ^.^^  students  have  been 

in  Russia.  •  j.        t-  ^.i 

quiet.       \  ery     recently, 

however,  there  has  been  a  now  outbreak 
and  the  situation  at  present  is  very  serious. 
With  the  exception  of  Finland,  there  is  not 
a  section  of  the  Russian  Empire  whose  high- 
class  educational  establishments  are  open, 
all  having  been  closed  by  the  police.  A  very 
small  proportion  of  the  students  are  under- 
going examination,  but  immense  numbers 
are  imprisoned  while  others  have  been  exiled 
to  Siberia.  Only  a  short  time  since  230  girls 
in  the  Woman's  High  School  at  St.  Peters- 
burg were  ordered  by  the  police  to  leave  the 
city  within  forty-eight  hours.  The  imme- 
diate occasion  for  all  this  appears  to  have 
been  a  hostile  demonstration  by  the  stu- 
dents against  the  unpopular  rector  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  University  at  a  public  cele- 
bration. Immediately  after  the  celebration 
they  dispersed  quietly,  but  on  their  way 
home  were  met  by  the  police  and  in  some 
cases  beaten  with  whips,  which  for  some  un- 
explained reason  had  been  distributed  among 
the  Cossacks.  This  aroused  their  bitter  in- 
dignation, and  satisfaction  not  being  given, 
there  was  a  strike.  The  feeling  spread 
throughout  all  the  universities,  where  al- 
ready there  had  been  considerable  agitation 
along  political  lines.  M.  de  Witte  went  to 
the  Czar  and  urged  that  the  whole  affair  be 
submitted  for  examination  to  some  one  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion. Accordingly  General  Vannofsky  was 
appointed.  He  made  careful  investigation, 
with  the  result  that  he  became  satisfied  that 
it  was  not  well  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  too 
heavily.  His  recommendations,  however, 
were  not  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  the 
result  was  an  increasing  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing everywhere,  until  the  whole  student 
population  of  the  empire  seems  to  be  up  in 
arms.  Just  what  will  be  the  result  is  not 
yet  manifest,  but  these  student  outbreaks 
are  among  the  most  dangerous  to  peace. 


Andree's  Fate. 


There  have  been  many  re- 
ports from  Siberia  of 
authentic  news  of  the  fate  of  Dr.  S. 
A.  Andr6e,  who  started  July  11th,  1897, 
from   Dane's   Island,   Spitzbergen,   in   a  bal- 
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loon  to  lojK'li  the  North   Polo,   his  expecta- 
tion being  to  drift  across  the  Polar  Sea.    Of 
tliese  reports,    however,    there    were    none 
that  seemed   well   founded   until  one  came 
in     a     dispatch      from      Krasnoj^arsk,      In 
the     Government     of     Yeniseisk,     Siberia, 
to  the  effect  that  the  chief  of  police  had 
been    informed    by    a    tribe    occupying    the 
Taimur   Peninsula  that  they   had   found   a 
kind  of  cabin  made  of  cloth  and  cordage,  and 
nearby  the  bodies  of  three  men,  one  of  them 
with  his  head  crushed  in.    A  number  of  in- 
struments were  also  lying  scattered  around. 
The   description   of   the   cabin   tallied   very 
closely  with  that  of  AndrSe's  cabin,  and  mes- 
sengers w^ere  sent  to  investigate.    They  have 
now  returned,  and  announce  that  there  was 
no  basis  for  the  report,  and  that  the  story 
was  merely  a  joke  perpetrated  by  an  unedu- 
cated miner.    The  mystery  is  thus  as  far  as 
ever  from  a  solution.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  limit  put  for  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  three   years,   and   the   second 
year   is   not   yet    complete.      Professor  An- 
dree's  two  companions  were  Dr.  Ekholm,  an 
eminent    Swedish    meteorologist,    and  Nils 
Strinberg,  a  scientific  man  of  Stockholm. 


The  text  of  the  notes 

Anglo-Russian  exchanged      between 

Compact   in   China.       ^^.^^^     ^^.^^^.^       ^^^ 

Russia  relative  to  their  spheres  of  influence 
in  China  has  been  given.  Great  Britain  en- 
gages not  to  seek  either  for  herself  or  in  be- 
half of  others  railway  concessions  north  of 
the  Great  Wail  and  not  to  obstruct  Russian 
applications  for  concessions  in  that  region. 
Russia  makes  a  similar  agreement  toward 
Great  Britain  relative  to  the  basin  of  the 
Yang-tse.  The  two  parties,  desiring  not  to 
infringe  in  any  way  upon  the  sovereign 
rights  of  China  or  existing  treaties,  will 
communicate  the  present  arrangements  to 
the  Chinese  Government,  and  expect  by  thus 
averting  all  cause  of  complication  between 
themselves  to  consolidate  peace  and  serve 
the  primordial  interests  of  China  herself. 
There  is  a  second  note  which  records  an 
agreement  regarding  the  Shanhaikw^an  and 
New-Chwang  railway,  protecting  rights 
acquired  under  the  loan  contract  and  provid- 
ing that  the  railway  must  remain  a  Chinese 


line,  subject  to  the  central  Government  and 
cannot  be  mortgaged  or  alienated  to  a  non- 
Chinese  company.  At  the  same  time  France 
has  cjitered  her  claim  for  a  mining  conces- 
sion in  the  province  of  Sz-chuen  in  the 
Yang-tse  valley  as  indemnity  for  the  recent 
imprisonment  of  a  French  missionary.  Spain 
is  collecting  evidence  in  ITong  Kong  with  a 
view  to  demanding  a  concession  of  land  in 
China  as  indemnity  for  the  action  of  the 
Chinese  Government  in  permitting  a  steamer 
to  leave  Canton  last  autumn  with  arms  for 
the  Filipinos.  Austria-Hungary  is  also  con- 
sidering the  question  of  applying  for  a  share, 
and  Italian  occupation  of  Sanmun  is  prom- 
ised for  May  18th. 


The    situation   in    South 
More  Danger   in      ^^j..^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  g^^.^. 

South  Africa.  ,,     .        .   ^  /,     -v,  4. 

ous.    It    IS    stated    that 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  dispatched  a  firmly 
worded  note  to  the  Transvaal  Republic  call- 
ing upon  it  to  observe  its  obligations  to  the 
Queen  by  securing  peace  and  order.  Also, 
there  is  a  demand  that  a  dynamite  conces- 
sion, over  which  there  has  been  very  much 
discussion,  should  be  canceled.  To  this 
President  Kruger  replies  that  the  Transvaal 
is  bound  to  do  what  it  thinks  best  for  itself; 
that  the  concession  constitutes  no  breach  of 
the  London  convention  and  that  the  change 
would  be  a  breach  of  faith  with  regard  to 
other  parties.  The  situation  in  the  Trans- 
vaal itself  is  increasingly  unsettled.  A  coun- 
ter petition  to  that  signed  by  21,000  British 
subjects  and  forwarded  to  the  Queen  is  be- 
ing prepared  and  every  effort  is  being  made 
by  the  Boers  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
petition.  Meanwhile  the  Boers  have  re- 
ceived notice  from  the  Government  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  any  demand  that 
may  be  made  upon  them,  indicating  that  the 
Government  considers  that  trouble  with 
England  is  by  no  means  impossible.  In  Cape 
(3olony  the  victory  of  the  Afrikander  Bund 
gives  encouragement  to  the  Dutch  party,  and 
the  Orange  Free  State  is  cordially  supporting 
President  Kruger.  In  England  there  is  evi- 
dently considerable  alarm  over  the  situation, 
as  all  South  African  shares  have  fallen  heav- 
ily in  the  stock  market.  Still  those  who  are 
best  informed,  it  is  said,  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Kruger  will  yield  at  the  last  moment. 


How  England  Governs   Her  Colonies. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Brassey,   K.C.B.,   D.C.L., 


The  question  of  colonial  expansion  may 
be  the  cause  of  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
in  tUe  United  States.  While  some  may  thinlv 
that  the  annexation  of  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  and  the  Philippines  must  be  the  cause 
of  national  ruin,  and  certainly  involve 
grave  national  risk,  others  w^ill  believe  that 
the  new  career,  on  which  they  desire  that  the 
country  should  embark,  will  widen  the  pop- 
ular conception  of  national  life,  and  impress 
more  strongly  the  sense  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  great  power  to  carry  civilization  into 
the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  With  the  as- 
sumption of  wider  responsibilities  it  is  hoped 
that  whatever  there  may  have  been  of  nar- 
rowness and  selfishness  in  the  past  will  dis- 
appear. 

To  the  world  at  large,  the  colonial  expan- 
sion of  the  United  States  is  certain  to  prove 
a  signal  advantage.  By  the  construction  of 
railways,  harbors,  and  other  useful  public 
works,  by  more  perfect  appliances  and  ma- 
chinery, and  by  better  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  rich  resources  of  countries  hitherto 
oppressed  and  neglected  will  be  opened  out. 
Ample  supplies  of  capital  and  the  highest 
administrative  and  engineering  skill  will  be 
brought  to  bear.  A  vast  trade  will  certainly 
grow  up  in  which  all  nations,  Great  Britain 
in  particular,  will  participate. 

The  administration  of  colonial  dependen- 
cies has  been  a  serious  task  even  for  gov- 
ernments which  have  had  long  experience 
of  its  difRculties.  The  total  population  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  has  been  estfmated  at 
twenty-five  millions.  To  maintain  order  and 
influence  the  Dutch  have  in  Java  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men.  More  than  sixty  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  Tricolor  was  hoisted 
on  the  ramparts  of  Algiers.  The  sea  passage 
from  Marseilles  can  be  accomplished  in  less 
than  two  days.  The  native  population  is  in- 
considerable.   The  resources  in  mineral  and 


Governor  of  Victoria. 

years  1840  and  1886  the  cost  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration alone  exceeded  the  revenues  of 
the  colony  by  more  than  $50,000,000.  The 
annual  deficit— largely  due  to  charges  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  railways 
and  other  public  works— may  be  taken  at 
$5,000,000  a  year.  Adding  to  the  civil  ex- 
penditure the  cost  of  the  military  forces  in 
Algiers,  the  annual  subsidies  to  be  paid  from 
the  French  exchequer  will  exceed  $15,000,- 
000.  In  other  parts  of  the  world  the  French 
have  been  more  successful  than  the  British. 
Where  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  require 
help  either  in  the  form  of  subsidies  or  a  pro- 
tective tariff  France  is  able  to  give  her  col- 
onies support  which  is  withheld  by  Great 
Britain  in  deference  to  free  trade  principles 
pushed  to  excess.  The  trade  of  the  two 
French  islands  of  Martinique  and  Guade- 
loupe is  more  than  half  the  combined  trade 
of  the  British  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
tho  the  latter  greatly  exceed  in  area  and 
population. 

Colonial  administration  under  the  German 
Empire  is  in  its  earliest  stage.  In  Southeast 
Africa  receipts  do  not  balance  expenses.  The 
attempt  to  administrate  the  German  portion 
of  New  Guinea  through  a  chartered  company 
has  failed,  and  the  government  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Empire,  with  the  certainty 
tnat  for  many  j^ears  to  come  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

In  dealing  with  their  recent  conquests  it 
is  understood  that  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
by  the  United  States  will  not  be  the  same  in 
the  West  Indies  as  in  the  Philippines.  In 
Cuba,  as  it  would  appear,  it  is  not  intended 
that  tlie  military  occupation  shall  be  perma- 
nent. A  considerable  immigration  of  civil- 
ized people  is  anticipated,  and  thus  the  ele- 
ments will  be  found  for  the  construction  of 
a  government  on  a  popular  basis.  In  the 
Philippines  the    introduction    of    European 


agricultural  wealth  are  ample,  and  yet  the  civilization  must  be  the  work  of  time.  Mean- 
government  of  Algiers  has  been  a  perpetual  while  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  a  govern- 
drain  on  the  French  treasury.    Between  the    ment  after  the  model  of  a  British  Crown  col- 
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onj',  supported  by  sufficient  military  forces. 
As  Ji  guide  to  the  solution  of  the  new  prob- 
lems in  administration,  now  for  the  first  time 
to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
American  people,  the  experience  slowly  and 
too  often  painfully  acquired  by  the  mother 
country  may  perhaps  with  advantage  be 
passed  in  review.  To  one  occupying  the  posi 
tion  of  an  Australian  governor  it  is  natural 
to  turn,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  course  of 
events  in  this  portion  of  the  British  Empire. 
In  Australia,  for  the  first  twenty-five  or  thir- 
ty years,  the  government  w^as  essentially 
military,  tlie  governors  being  usually  selected 
from  the  higJiest  ranlvs  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
The  administration  of  justice  was  military. 
Gradually  civilian  judges  were  substituted 
for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judge  advocate- 
general,  trial  by  jury  was  tentatively  intro- 
duced, and  a  Legislative  Council  was  estab- 
lished, consisting  at  first  of  five  to  seven 
members  appointed  by  the  Crown,  the  num- 
ber of  members  being  ultimately  increased 
to  fifteen,  with  full  control  over  expenditure, 
and  the  customs  revenue. 

With  the  increase  in  population  and  wealth 
the  difficulties  of  administering  the  local  af- 
fairs of  Australia  from  a  central  office  in 
Downing  Street  became  insuperable.  The 
solution  was  found  in  the  full  and  unreserved 
concession  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  self  government.  A  measure  was  intro- 
duced into  the  British  Parliament  by  Sir 
John  Russell  and  Earl  Grey  in  which  were 
embodied  those  great  Whig  principles  with 
which  the  names  of  its  authors  will  be  for 
all  time  so  honorably  associated.  With  no 
dissentient  voice  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  legislature  was  constituted  for  New 
South  Wales  consisting  of  thirty-six  mem- 
bers, of  Avhom  twenty-four  were  to  be  elect- 
ed and  twelve  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Af- 
ter a  short  interval  further  powers  of  self- 
government  were  conceded.  The  appropria- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  colonial  revenue, 
Avith  the  exception  of  the  proceeds  of  land 
sales,  was  henceforth  placed  under  the  lo- 
cal government,  and  full  authority  was  given 
to  impose  customs  duties,  provided  they  were 
not  of  a  differential  nature.  The  fullest 
rights  of  amending  their  own  constitutions 
were  given  to  the  Legislative  Councils. 

The  position  of  a  self-governing  colony  un- 


der the  British  Empire  was  well  described 
in  a  speech  delivered  In  the  Victorian  Legis- 
lature by  Mr.  G.  Highinbotham,  formerly 
Chief  Justice  of  the  colony: 

"What  is  the  constitution  of  this  country? 
I  suppose  it  might  be  most  shortly  and  fitly  de- 
scribed by  saying  that  we  possess,  by  our  con- 
stitution and  by  law,  almost  all  of  what  are 
known  as  the  absolute  rights  of  independent 
States,  subject  to  certain  qualifications,  and 
that  we  possess  none  at  all  of  what  are  known 
as  the  relative  rights  of  independent  States.  We 
possess  virtually,  according  to  law — tho  not  in 
fact — independence.  We  povssess  also  the  right 
of  legislation,  subject  to  a  very  anomalous  con- 
dition, not  accepted  by  ourselves,  but  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  English  Government  and  the 
English  Parliament,  which  enables  an  English 
Minister,  a  foreign  minister  I  will  say  for  this 
purpose,  to  advise  the  Crown  either  to  accept 
or  to  reject  any  of  our  legislative  measures. 
That  no  doubt,  is  an  anomaly — it  is  an  anomaly 
which  exists  in  law — and  can  be  corrected  only 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  governments  and  legis- 
latures of  these  colonies.  Again,  we  possess  the 
right  of  property,  which  is  also  one  of  the  rights 
ordinarily  conceded  to  be  the  rights  of  inde- 
pendent government.  We  have  power  to  dis- 
pose of  our  own  lands,  of  our  own  mines,  and,  in 
fact,  of  all  the'  abundant  property  with  which 
providence  has  blessed  this  country.  This  we 
possess  in  absolute  measure.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  don't  possess  what  are  known  as  the 
relative  rights  of  nations.  We  cannot  send  an 
embassy  that  will  claim  official  recognition  even 
to  a  neighboring  colony.  We  cannot  make  a 
peace  or  proclaim  a  war.  These  are  relative 
rights  outside  ourselves,  and  we  have  no  power 
to  exercise  them.  Sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
distinction  between  absolute  and  relative  rights 
forms  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  description 
of  the  rights  of  self-government  which  this  and 
the  neighboring  colonies  enjoy  under  their  Con- 
stitution act^;  and  the  form  of  this  Govern- 
ment, according  to  law,  the  House  is,  of  course, 
acquainted  with.  It  is  the  form  known 
as  the  form  of  responsible  government.  Un- 
der this  form  there  is  a  head  of  the 
executive  government  who  is  absolutely  in- 
dependent of  all  foreign  and  external  con- 
trol, except  in  the  particular  case  in  which 
power  is  reserved  by  our  Constitution  act  to  a 
minister  to  instruct  the  Governor  in  respect  to 
the  reservation  of  bills.  With  that  single  ex- 
ception, I  venture  to  assert,  and  I  challenge  con- 
tradiction from  any  person  acquainted  with 
constitutional  law,  in  all  the  internal  affairs  of 
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Victoria  the  head  of  the  Executive  enjoys  the 
same  freedom  aud  independence  with  regard  to 
Victoria  that  Her  Majesty  does  in  Great 
Britain." 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  responsible  gov- 
ernment has  been  conceded,  a  colonial  legis- 
lature has  authority  to  deal  with  every  law 
which  affects  a  colonial  subject,  on  the  con- 
dition that  this  power  shall  not  be  used  in  a 
way  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  Parliament.  As  Mr.  Dicey  observes 
in  his  treatise  on  the  British  Constitution, 
the  colonial  legislatures  are  within  their  own 
sphere  sovereign  bodies,  their  freedom  of 
action  being  controlled  only  by  their  gen- 
eral subordination  to  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain. 

In  a  self-governing  colony,  a  nominated 
Governor  is  not  only  a  very  limited  monarch, 
but  a  limited  monarch  who  comes  from  out- 
side his  kingdom,  and  is  not  the  choice  of 
his  subjects.  He  must  keep  ever  in  view  two 
leading  principles:  First,  he  must  do  nothing 
to  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  majority 
of  colonists  to  choose  their  own  administra- 
tors, and  freely  control  their  own  affairs; 
secondly,  he  must  do  nothing  to  weaken  the 
link  which  binds  the  colony  to  the  mother 
country.  In  a  Crown  colony  the  Governor 
is  personally  charged  with  the  duty  of  ad- 
ministering the  government.  In  a  self-gov- 
erning colony,  in  all  local  affairs,  his  action 
must  be  strictly  constitutional  and  taken 
upon  the  advice  of  ministers  responsible  to 
the  local  parliament.  In  all  things  which 
lie  outside  the  sphere  of  parliamentary  con- 
trol the  Governor  and  his  family  may  act 
the  part  of  leaders,  and  exercise  considerable 
influence.  On  all  imperial  questions,  on 
foreign  relations,  on  the  strength  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  even  upon  local  matters,  until  pub- 
lic opinion  is  ripe  for  parliamentary  action, 
the  Governor  may  spealv  freely.  In  short, 
he  may  do  much  to  advance  or  to  retard 
moral  and  social  progress,  and  much  to 
strengthen  or  to  weaken  the  tie  which  binds 
the  colony  to  the  Mother  Land. 

Neither  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  nor  in 
the  Philippines  can  the  position  or  the  func- 
tions of  the  Governor  for  many  years  to 
come  bear  any  analogy  to  the  duties  which 
I  have  endeavored,  however  imperfectly,  to 
describe. 


Turning  from  tlie  self-governing  colonies- 
to  those  governed  under  the  autocratic  sys- 
tem wliich  obtains  in  a  Crown  colony,  it  may- 
be claimed  that  British  colonial  administra- 
tion has  in  the  main  been  eminently  success- 
ful. We  have  passed  thi'ough  many  phases. 
The  theory  of  the  eigliteenth  century  was 
that  dependencies  existed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  colonizing  power  alone.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  many  of  our  ablest 
statesmen  anticipated  with  no  feelings  of  re- 
gret the  severance  of  all  the  English  speaking 
and  self-governing  colonies  from  the  mother 
country.  There  was  no  sense  on  the  part  of 
tlie  politicians  of  the  Manchester  school  of 
the  mutual  loss  of  prestige,  of  influence,  and 
material  strength  which  must  follow  front, 
such  a  catastrophe.  The  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  seen  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day.  It  is  now  recognized  as  It 
has  never  been  before,  that  it  is  chiefly  the 
colonial  empire,  that  splendid  heritage  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  our  fathers, 
which  gives  to  Great  Britain  the  place  she 
fills  in  the  family  of  nations.  The  growing 
appreciation  of  the  colonies  is  due  to  no- 
ignoble  and  sordid  considerations.  In  the 
admirable  words  of  a  writer  in  The  Times: 

"  We  look  with  other  and  clearer  eyes  upon 
our  relations  both  to  our  free  colonies  and  to- 
our  tropical  dependencies.  Formerly  we  con- 
sidered both  as  possessions,  and  merely  thought 
of  the  direct  profit  we  could  draw  from  them. 
In  both  the  sense  of  possession  has  now  passed 
away  and  been  succeeded  by  feelings  broader, 
more  lofty,  more  generous  and  more  enduring." 

How  has  the  success  of  British  colonial  ad 
ministration  been  achieved?  In  dealing  with 
the  English  speaking  colonies,  created  by  the 
settlement  of  emigrants  from  the  mother 
country  in  savage  and  practically  unpeopled 
lands,  the  secret  of  success  has  lain,  as  it 
has  already  been  said,  in  the  early  and  time- 
ly devolution  of  authority  in  all  local  af- 
fairs. When,  however,  w^e  turn  from  colo- 
nies acquired  by  settlement  to  those  inhab- 
ited by  native  or  by  alien  races  and  acquired 
by  conquest,  the  method  of  self-government 
is  not  applicable.  The  enlightened  despotism 
of  a  Crown  colony  can  alone  secure  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  the  development  of  mate- 
rial resources  and  general  social  progress. 

'According  to  the  Colonial  Office  list  com- 
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piled  by  W.  11.  Mercer  and  A.  E.  Collins,  of 
the  Colonial  Ollice,  the  British  Colonial  Em- 
pire now  comprises  forty  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent governments.    In  addition  there  are 
numerous  scattered  dependencies  which  do 
not  possess   regularly    formed    administra- 
tions. Of  these  forty  administrations,  eleven 
Lave  elected,  assemblies  and  responsible  gov- 
ernments.   Taking  the  twenty-nine  colonies 
not   under   responsible   government,  in  four 
legislative  power  is  delegated  to  the  officer 
.adnunistering  the  government;  in  sixteen    a 
legislative  council  has  been   formed,   nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown,  there  being  also  a  re- 
served power  of  legislating  by  order  in  coun- 
'Cil;  in  nine  colonies  the  legislative  council 
includes  members  chosen  by  popular  election. 
In  her  dealings  with  her  Crown  colonies, 
the  Imperial   Parliament  has  observed  the 
same  liberal  principles  which  have  marked 
her  relations  with  the  colonies  peopled  by 
•our  own  kith  and  kin.    We  have  never  laid 
.any  of  our  dependencies  under  tribute.    We 
have  profited  by  the  lessons  of  the  unhappy 
war  in  America.    All  the  resources  of  the 
•Crown  colonies  have  been  employed  to  meet 
local  wants.    It  has  been  a  large  and  liberal 
principle,  the  good  results  being  attested  by 
the  rapid  advance  in  wealth  and  trade,  and 
by  the  loyal  feelings  which  prevail  equally 
in  every  part  of  the  Empire.    Mr.  Chamber- 
lain in  a  recent  speech  has  quoted  a  passage 
from  General  Grant,  which  truly  describes 
the  British  system  of  governing  dependen- 
cies: 

"  England  governs  her  own  colonies,  and  par- 
ticularly those  embracing  people  of  different 
•races  from  her  own,  better  than  any  other  na- 
tion. She  is  just  to  the  conquered,  but  rigid. 
She  makes  them  self-supporting,  but  gives  the 
benefit  of  labor  to  the  laborer.  She  does  not 
-seem  to  look  on  the  colonies  as  outside  posses- 
sions which  she  is  at  liberty  to  work  for  the 
benefit  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  home 
government." 

While  the  colonial  administration  of 
Great  Britain  is  unseltish  in  its  dealings,  it 
has  a  singular  advantage  in  having  the  com- 
mand in  large  numbers  of  men  of  rare  capac- 
ity for  administrative  work,  of  fine  tact  in 
■dealing  with  half  civilized  races,  and  well 
lifted  by  their  manly  qualities  to  be  their 
leaders.    In  the  order  of  men  of    whomf    I 


speak  we  find  no  shrinking  from  responsi- 
bilities. They  are  stirred  by  an  honorable 
ambition  for  fame,  and  by  a  patriotic  sense 
of  duty.  No  circumstances  of  isolation,  of 
pestilential  climate,  or  of  personal  risk, 
will  daunt  their  spirit.  They  are  ready  to 
go  anywhere  and  do  anything.  Such  men 
are  not  cheap  men.  If  they  are  ready  to  do 
arduous  service,  they  look,  and  rightly  so, 
for  liberal  remuneration. 

In  the  beginning  the  administration  of  all 
our  settlements  and  colonies  has  been  gen- 
erally intrusted  to  officers  of  the  navy  and 
army,  who  have  admirably  discharged  their 
duties.  Later  civilian  officials  have  been  ap- 
pointed. In  the  Indian  civil  service  we  have 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  ability  of 
Great  Britain  to  recruit  and  to  train  a  great 
body  of  officials,  fitted  to  bear  the  heaviest 
weight  of  responsibility,  and  ready  to  grap- 
ple with  the  most  arduous  affairs. 

What  the  army  and  navy  have  done  for 
Great  Britain,  West  Point  will  doubtless  do 
for  the  United  States.  In  the  course  of  time 
a  civil  service  for  the  colonies  will  be  or- 
ganized; nor  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  the 
United  States  will  always  be  able  to  find  the 
right  men  and  to  put  them  in  the  right 
places.  It  is  an  obvious  remark  that  the  task 
will  be  easier  if  too  much  is  not  attempted 
at  once.  Good  administration  should  begin 
with  the  establishment  of  authority  at  the 
ports.  Aden  has  been  a  conspicuous  success, 
altho  the  authority  of  the  government  is 
practically  confined  within  the  walls  of  the 
fortress.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on,  and  the 
coaling  station  is  a  link  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  chain  of  communication 
with  the  East.  Singapore,  at  the  date  of  the 
occupation  by  Sir  Stanford  Raffies,  in  1819,  a 
small  island  scarcely  inhabited,  and  Hong- 
kong, another  small  island,  whose  only  in- 
habitants before  the  cession  to  Great  Brit- 
ain were  600  pirates,  afford  still  more  strik- 
ing examples  of  the  establishment  of  active 
centers  of  trade  and  influence,  without  the 
burden  of  responsibility  of  government  over 
an  extended  area. 

It  has  been  the  established  rule  that  a  col- 
ony founded  by  settlement  receives  such  of 
the  statute  and  common  law  in  force  at  the 
time  of  its  foundation  as  is  applicable  to  its 
condition.    New  colonists  take  out  with  them 
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the  law  of  the  mother  country.  As  soon  as 
self-government  has  been  established  the  lo- 
cal parliament  is  the  supreme  authority  in 
legislation.  Dependencies  acquired  by  ces- 
sion or  conquest  retain  the  law  in  force  at 
the  time  of  conquest.  The  Spanish  law  is  in 
force  in  Trinidad;  the  Dutch  law  in  Deme- 
rara,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ceylon; 
the  French  civil  law  and  the  French  code  in 
Lower  Canada  and  the  Mauritius;  while  in 
India  the  native  systems  of  law  and  legal 
usage  are  largely  retained. 

The  first  duty  of  the  mother  country  to- 
ward her  colonies  is  to  defend  them  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  dominions.  The 
navy  is  the  first  line  of  defence,  and  thus 
far  the  charge  for  its  maintenance  has  been 
borne  with  little  aid  from  the  colony.  The 
expenditure  incurred  in  military  forces,  and 
the  defence  of  the  ports,  has  been  defrayed 
out  of  local  revenues  and  with  no  ungrudg- 
ing hand.  The  second  duty  is  to  maintain 
law  and  order;  the  third  to  supply  men  com- 
petent to  administer  the  public  business  upon 
their  own  responsibility,  without  the  aid  of 
those  councils  and  elected  assemblies  which 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  in  a  later  stage. 

The  work  which  may  be  done  for  colonies 
outside  the  sphere  occupied  by  the  govern- 
ment has  been  eloquently  described  by  Mr. 
Ruskin: 

"  We  may  assemble  troops  of  the  more  ad- 
venturous and  ambitious  of  our  youth  ;  we  may 
send  them  on  truest  foreign  service,  founding 
new  seats  of  authority,  and  centers  of  thought, 
in  uncultivated  and  unconquered  lands ;  retain- 
ing the  full  affection  to  the  native  country  no 
less  in  our  colonists  than  in  our  armies,  teach- 
ing them  to  maintain  allegiance  to  their  father- 
land in  labor  no  less  than  in  battle ;  aiding  them 
with  free  hand  in  the  prosecution  of  discovery, 
and  the  victory  over  adverse  natural  powers ; 
establishing  seats  of  every  manufacture  in  the 
climates  and  places  best  fitted  for  it,  and  bring- 
ing ourselves  into  due  alliance  and  harmony  of 


skill  with  the  dexterities  of  every  race,  and  the 
wisdoms  of  every  tradition  and  every  tongue. 

"  And  tlion  you  may  make  England  itself  the 
center  of  the  learning,  of  the  arts,  of  the 
curtesies  and  felicities  of  the  world.  You  may 
cover  her  mountains  with  pasture ;  her  plains 
with  corn,  her  valleys  with  the  lily,  and  her  gar- 
dens with  the  rose.  You  may  bring  together 
there  in  peace  the  wise  and  the  pure,  and  the 
gentle  of  the  earth,  and  by  their  word  command 
through  its  furthest  darkness  the  birth  of 
'  God's  first  creature,  which  was  Light.'  " 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  insist  on  the 
mutual  benefits  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  of  union  within  one  powerful  Em- 
pire. To  the  mother  country  the  colonies 
offer  new  markets  for  their  manufactures, 
but  the  chief  advantage  lies,  as  Professor 
Brycehas  well  said,  in  the  sentiment  of  pride 
and  the  consciousness  of  a  noble  mission  in 
the  world  wiiicli  the  possession  of  vast  ter- 
ritories naturally  inspires.  To  the  colonies 
the  imperial  connection  secures  better  terms 
when  they  appear  as  borrowers  in  Lombard 
Street.  It  gives  them  the  command  of  the 
British  diplomatic  and  consular  service  all 
over  the  world,  and  above  all  a  strong  de- 
fence against  all  external  foes  by  a  match- 
less navy  at  no  cost  to  themselves.  The  ties 
which  unite  the  colonies  to  the  mother  coun- 
try are  the  silken  bonds  of  mutual  pride  and 
affection,  not  weaker,  but  stronger  and  more 
enduring  with  the  concessions  so  wisely 
made  of  plenary  power  over  local  affairs. 

If  we  look  to  the  future,  it  is  not  perhaps 
an  idle  dream  to  conceive  of  a  federation 
which  will  embrace  all  English  speaking  peo- 
ples. Such  a  federation  will  exert  an  indis- 
putable ascendancy  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  It  will  combine  the  energies  of  the 
youngest  and  most  powerful  member  of  the 
family  of  nations  with  the  splendid  tradi- 
tions and  as  yet  unexhausted  energies  of  its 
venerable  mother. 

Government  House,  Melbourne,  Australia 
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Cai.umimt  1i;is  lalloii,  iiiid  the  Americans 
are  jubilant. 

One  by  one  the  various  strongholds  of  the 
insurgents  have  been  taken  by  their  victo- 
rious opponents,  and  to  the  casual  observer  it 
Avould  seem  that  nothing  is  now  left  the 
rebels  but  unconditional  and  speedy  sur- 
render, or  a  hasty  flight  into  the  swamps 
of  Luzon. 

Aguinaldo,  however,  has  not  yet  played 
his  last  card.  Let  us  see  what  resources  are 
yet  left  him  and  what  probability  there  is 
of  his  continuing  the  conflict. 

That  the  victory  at  Calumpit  was  a  sur- 
prise to  the  insurgents,  the  latter  admit; 
that  it  has  destroyed  a  cherished  plan  of 
campaign  is  obvious.  The  Filipinos,  how- 
even,  T  am  assured,  expected  Calumpit  to 
fall,  but  not  so  soon.  It  was  there  they  ex- 
pected to  hold  the  American  army  at  bay 
with  a  small  proportion  of  their  forces, 
while  Aguinaldo  and  the  main  body  of  his 
army  were  fortifying  a  position  in  the  almost 
impassable  jungles  of  the  interior.  Here,  too, 
he  had  marked  out  a  path  to  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains,  where  he  would  be  able 
to  keep  up  a  guerilla  warfare  for  months, 
trusting  to  the  chance  assistance  of  some 
foreign  power,  or  to  large  and  expected  ac- 
cession at  home  for  the  fortunate  issue  of 
the  conflict. 

Now  I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  yet  the 
hope  (vain  hope!)  of  the  insurgent  leaders, 
and  as  in  this  plan  of  campaign  time  is  their 
most  valuable  ally,  they  are  making  heroic 
efforts  to  gain  it. 

Thus  the  transparent  excuse  recently  ad- 
vanced by  General  Luna,  that  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender  was  at  present  impossible 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Filipino  Congress 
alone  could  act  on  this  matter,  is  but  a  mere 
pretext  for  gaining  time.  If  they  can  delay 
matters  only  three  weeks  they  are  safe  from 
the  active  pursuit  of  the  Americans  for  sev- 
eral months;  for  three  weeks  from  to-day  is 
the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season— when  the 
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swamps  and  jungles  will  be  practically  im- 
passable. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  Americans  are 
lying  still  in  forced  idleness,  the  emissaries 
of  the  Filipino  Government  will  be  hard  at 
work  in  every  province  of  the  archipelago 
in  one  last  effort  to  rally  the  natives  to  the 
standard  of  independence. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
prolongation  of  the  war  would  cost  the 
Americans  countless  treasure  and  many  pre- 
cious lives.  It  is  obvious  also  what  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  would  mean  to  my  coun- 
try—the atrophy  of  commerce  and  the  stag- 
nation of  all  public  and  private  enterprise. 

The  Americans  should,  therefore,  not  be 
deceived  by  this  fair-sounding  appeal  for 
time,  but  should  strike  the  decisive  blow 
quickly— at  once;  now,  when  the  opportuni- 
iy  is  ripe  for  a  master  stroke. 

Aguinaldo  himself  must  be  hunted  down 
before  the  rebellion  is  at  an  end. 

The  inevitable  result  of  opposition  to 
American  control  was  pointed  out  to  him  at 
the  beginning.  However,  he  listened  to 
other  counsel,  and  chose  the  stern  arbitra- 
ment of  war.  His  mind  is  therefore  fortified 
to  continue  the  contest  as  long  as  there  is 
the  faintest  hope  of  ultimate  success.  He 
feels  at  least  sure  of  an  honorable  capitu- 
lation in  any  stage  of  the  game  and  per- 
sonally might  lose  much  by  sun'endering 
now;  while  if  he  continues  the  war,  in  case  of 
his  final  surrender  he  will  have  lost  noth- 
ing, while  he  will  have  gained  the  ap- 
plause of  many  of  his  countrymen  and  the 
admiration  of  the  world  for  a  gallant  fight 
against  tremendous  odds. 

Such,  no  doubt,  is  his  reasoning,  and  only 
the  stronger  logic  of  might  shall  be  able  to 
force  him  to  a  different  conclusion. 

A  policy  of  delay,  therefore,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  insurgents,  and  to  this  the;j 
are  remarkably  well  adapted.  Three  centu- 
ries under  Spanish  rule,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  Spanish  blood,  ought  surely  to 
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be  no  oi"dinary  qiialilication  for  procrastina- 
tion. The  diplomacy  of  my  countrymen  is 
even  more  remarlvable  than  their  fighting.  I 
would  therefore  counsel  the  Americans  to 
follow  up  their  advantage  at  once. 

Furthermore,  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  insurgent  forces  have  at  any  time  been 
engaged  in  battle  with  the  Americans. 
Perhaps  two-thirds  are  yet  with  Aguinaldo, 
eager  for  conflict,  and  impatient  for 
arms.  And  arms  have  been  sent  for,  and 
doubtless  are  now  on  their  way.  The  delay 
of  a  few  weeks  may  therefore  increase  the 
difficulty  of  pacification  tenfold. 

As  to  whether  Aguinaldo  and  his  generals 
are  actuated  by  personal  ambition,  or  in- 
spired by  patriotism,  there  is  at  present 
much  speculation. 

I  am  charitable  enough  to  believe  that  the 
various  motives  that  have  animated  other 
rebels  in  other  lands  are  here  also  to  be 
found.  Love  of  country,  love  of  glory,  love 
of  power,  are  doubtless  all  felt  by  the  in- 
surgent leaders,  and  whereas,  in  my  opinion, 
their  course  has  been  a  most  destructive 
one  to  our  country,  I  am  yet  able  to  compre- 
hend the  reasoning  which  must  have  led 
them  to  adopt  it.  For,  accustomed  for  cen- 
turies to  a  military  despotism  that  always 
promised  reform,  but  that  never  kept  a 
promise,  it  w^as  impossible  for  them  to  rely 
on  the  promises  of  the  Americans.  Nor  was 
the  conduct  of  the  latter  such  as  to  inspire 
the  greatest  confidence. 

Tlie  insurgents  believed  that  they  had  a 
right  to  the  independence  they  had  fought 
for  so  long.  That  the  Americans  largely 
contributed  to  the  expulsion  of  Spain  was 
soon  forgotten.  They,  too,  wished  some 
voice  in  their  own  affairs,  and  when  this 
was  denied  them  they  began  to  plot  rebel- 
lion. And  when  in  the  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can newspapers  they  saw  themselves  glori- 
fied, they  grew  more  determined  in  their 
opposition,  vaguely  hoping  for  outside  inter- 
ference, and  for  a  general  uprising. 

Neither  has  occurred,  but  they  have  never- 
theless received  much  encouragement  from 
the  Americans  themselves.  They  soon 
learned  of  the  large  anti-expansion  ele- 
ment in  the  United  States,  and  of  their 
strong  sympathy.  This  strengthened  them 
in  their  resistance.  They  were  glorified  even 


by  their  enemies,  and  the  Filipino  Junta  fed 
them  on  the  speeches  of  the  American 
statesmen  themselves.  Is  it  a  wonder  that 
they  keep  up  the  struggle? 

At  the  same  time  Aguinaldo,  Luna  and  the 
other  leaders  well  know  that  they  repre- 
sent only  a  small  proportion  of  one  of  many 
tribes,  and  that  even  if  successful  against 
the  Americans  their  rule  would  be  bitterly 
opposed  by  the  best  classes  in  the  other  is- 
lands. Knowing  how  the  Tagalos  are  hated 
by  the  other  tribes,  how  can  they  be  sincere 
when  they  proclaim  that  in  a  Tagal  Repub- 
lic lies  the  salvation  of  their  country? 

In  common  with  the  best  element  among 
my  countrj^men,  I  believe  that  we  are  not 
yet  able  to  govern  ourselves.  We  are,  how- 
ever, capable  of  self-government  under 
American  supervision— and  having  lived  in 
America  for  some  years,  and  being  myself 
an  American  citizen,  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  will  give  us  an  able  and 
beneficent  government— one  that  will  be  of 
the  people  and  for  them.  True,  very  few 
Filipinos  have  had  such  opportunities  as  I 
have  had  to  study  the  American  character— 
and  the  Americans  should  therefore  take  in- 
stant measures  to  inspire  confidence.  Hav- 
ing won  this,  the  rest  will  not  be  difficult. 

There  are  no  people  more  easy  to  govern 
than  the  Filipinos;  but  they  must  be  dealt 
with  gently  and  firmly. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  eagerly 
await  ximerican  rule,  weary  alike  of  foreign 
oppression  and  of  domestic  tyranny.  The 
government  of  Malolos  has  never  been  pop- 
ular with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the  rebels, 
the  latter  would  inspire  little  sympathy 
among  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  Per- 
sonal rivalries  and  tribal  jealousies  would 
soon  precipitate  another  war. 

The  insurgents  must,  therefore,  be  crushed 
at  once.  If  the  Americans  do  this,  they  will 
confer  a  great  blessing  on  my  countrymen, 
who  are  thoroughly  tired  of  the  war,  and 
long  for  peace. 

If,  furthermore,  the  war  is  carried  on 
with  the  dispatch  and  ability  that  has  so 
far  characterized  it,  the  insurgents  will  be 
forced  to  surrender  in  a  very  short  time. 
Behind  their  present  position  are  the  hostile 
tribes  of  the  interior.    Even  now  the  Maca 
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l)ol)('s  are  conibiniiij?  with  the  Auiericans  Tlie  cause  of  the  relx'ls,  therefore,  unless 
agaiust  the  hated  'J'agalos,  and  other  tribes  foolishly  time  for  recovery  be  Kiven  theni,  is 
are  only  waitiuj?  their  opportunity.  doomed. 

Nkw  York  City, 


The  Admiral. 

By  Park  Benjamin. 


Tut:  rank  of  admiral  in  our  navy  is  too 
exalted  to  have  any  duties  prescribed  for  it. 
Therefore  the  Navy  Regulations  are  silent 
on  the  subject.  In  fact  they  recognize  the 
altitude  of  the  position  by  merely  specify- 
ing the  honors  to  be  paid  to  it  and  nothing 
else.  When  Admiral  Dewey  arrives  on 
board  his  flagship  or  leaves  it  officially  the 
marine  guard  is  paraded  and  presents  arms, 
the  band  in  attendance  plays  a  march,  the 
captain  of  the  ship  and  other  officers,  also 
at  hand,  salute,  the  drums  sound  "  four  ruf- 
fles "  and  the  bugles  the  same  number  of 
"  flourishes,"  and  the  guns  thunder  seven- 
teen times.  Please  note  the  ruffles,  the  flour- 
ishes and  the  drums,  which  are  distinctive; 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  function  is  bestowed 
on  other  flag  officers  irrespective  of  grade. 
A  vice-admiral  receives  three  ruffles  and 
flourishes  and  fifteen  guns,  a  rear-admiral 
two  ruffles  and  flourishes  and  thirteen  guns, 
w^hile  a  mere  commodore  gets  but  one  ruffle 
and  flourish  and  eleven  guns.  The  only 
Americans  who  get  more  guns  than 
the  admiral  are  the  President  (or  an 
ex-President),  who  is  honored  with  the 
national  salute,  which  is  twenty-one  guns, 
and  the  Vice-President  or  a  United  States 
ambassador,  who  receives  nineteen.  Ex- 
Vice-Presidents  don't  count. 

When  the  President  is  saluted  his  own  dis- 
tinctive flag  is  hoisted  at  the  mainmast 
head.  For  the  Vice-President  or  an  ambas- 
sador or  minister  the  national  ensign  is 
hoisted  at  the  fore.  But  for  a  naval  officer 
his  particular  flag  is  sent  aloft,  at  the  proper 
place;  and  flags  and  places  differ.  Thus  for 
a  commodore,  a  swallow  tail  blue  flag— the 
"broad  pennant"— bearing  a  single  star  rises 
to  the  mainmast  head;  for  a  rear-admiral  a 
square  blue  flag  w'ith  tw^o  stars  goes  up  at 
the  mizzen;    for  vice-admiral  a  similar  flag 


with  three  stars  appears  at  the  fore;  and 
when  the  :Manila  fleet  saluted  the  new  ad- 
miral the  other  day  the  guns  all  spoke  in 
chorus  when  a  blue  banner  with  four  stars 
on  it  broke  out  at  the  main. 

The  admiral  has  no  prescribed  uniform. 
The  Navy  Department  at  last  accounts  was 
concocting  one  for  him,  and  raking  up  prec- 
edents. But  in  the  end  he  will  fix  it  to  suit 
himself,  just  as  Farragut  did,  tho  probably 
not  with  such  artistically  disastrous  results, 
for  Dewey  is  a  man  of  great  taste  and  dis- 
cernment in  matters  of  personal  apparel. 

I  never  could  understand  why  Admiral 
Farragut  did  not  bestow  on  himself  a  uni- 
form coat  with  gold  sleeves  and  a  few  blue 
stripes  on  them,  and  thus  be  done  with  it. 
He  had  on  each  sleeve  two  very  broad 
bands  of  gold  lace  and  a  slightly  narrower 
one  between  them,  the  combination  reaching 
about  to  his  elbow,  and  sitill  above  that  a 
huge  gold  embroidered  star  with  a  steam 
frigate  worked  in  silver  in  the  middle  of  it. 
It  was  quite  imposing  if  not  slightly  tropical 
in  its  splendor.  Admiral  Porter  cut  it  down 
on  his  undress  uniform  to  one  broad  band 
and  three  much  narrower  ones  above  it, 
but  kept  the  star.  For  full  dress  he  wore 
three  embroidered  bands  of  oak  leaves,  and 
these  it  is  believed  Admiral  Dewey  will 
adopt,  inasmuch  as  the  rear-admiral's  uni- 
form already  has  a  single  oak  leaf  bana. 

The  general  tendency  throughout  the 
world  is  to  make  the  uniforms  of  naval  of- 
ficers as  much  alike  in  the  different  navies 
as  possible.  This  avoids  confusion,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  ceremony.  The  sleeve 
marks  of  our  navy  closely  resemble  those  of 
corresponding  grades  in  the  English  navy, 
the  difference  being  that  our  stripes  are 
surmounted  by  a  small  gold  embroidered 
star,    while    the    uppermost    English    stripe 
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has  a  curl  or  loop  in  it;  "  lilce  tlie  lion's  tail 
when  twisted,"  as  an  irreverent  midshipman 
once  remarked.  Dewey's  ordinary  sleeve 
ornament  will  doubtless  be  closely  corre- 
spondent to  that  of  the  British  admirals— 
that  is,  a  broad  band  of  gold  lace  about  two 
inches  wide,  with  three  half-inch  bands 
above  it. 

The  shoulder  straps  and  epaulets  of  an 
admiral  are  similar  to  those  of  a  general— 
that  is,  they  hav«  four  silver  stars  on  them, 
but  with  an  anchor  under  each  of  the  outer 
stars  of  the  row.  In  other  respects  the  uni- 
form will  probably  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  the  rear-admirals. 

A  reader  of  The  Independent  has  recently 
honored  me  with  the  query  whether  Admiral 
Dewey  "  would  lower  his  flag  to  anybody." 
To  which  I  reply  no,  because  admirals  do 
not  lower  their  flags  at  all,  as  long  as  they 
are  in  command  afloat.  They  change  the 
color  of  their  flags  sometimes,  and  if  we  had 
more  than  one  admiral  this  might  happen 
even  to  the  possessors  of  that  exalted  rank. 
In  such  case,  if  two  admirals  should  meet, 
the  flag  at  the  masthead  of  the  flagship  of 
the  junior  one  would  become  red— and  if 
three  of  them  should  assemble,  the  junior 
of  all  would  hoist  a  white  flag  with  blue 
stars,  while  the  next  in  seniority  would  fly 
the  red  flag  and  the  senior  would  retain  his 
blue  flag  undisturbed.  That  has  happened 
but  once  to  my  knowledge  in  our  naval  his- 
tory—and that  was  when  our  combined 
squadrons  joined  in  the  Columbus  celebra- 
tion in  New  York  harbor  in  1893.  Rear-Ad- 
miral  Bancroft  Gherardi  then  commanded 
the  entire  fleet  and  retained  his  blue  flag. 
Rear-Admiral  Beuham,  then  in  command  of 
the  South  Atlantic  squadron,  hoisted  the 
red,  and  Rear-Admiral  Walker,  commanding 
the  white  squadron  of  evolution,  flew  the 
white.  These  changes  in  color  to  indicate 
seniority  are  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  now 
obsolete  English  custom  of  making  three 
grades  for  each  admiral— whether  rear, 
vice  or  full  admiral— termed  respectively 
''  admiral  of  the  white,"  "  admiral  of  the 
red  "  and  "  admiral  of  the  blue."  Admirals 
Miio  never  get  a  sea  command  during  their 
career  are  sometimes  jocularly  termed  "  ad- 
mirals of  the  yellow."  The  Personnel  Bill 
recently  enacted  is  making  us  a  lot  of  them 


out  of  the  staff  officers  who  have  been  sud- 
denly converted  from  engineers,  paymasters 
and  doctors  into  rear-admirals.  Of  course, 
as  we  have  no  full  admiral  but  Dewey,  his 
blue  flag  always  remains;  and  even  if  we 
should  create  another  admiral,  the  latter 
would  be  junior  to  Dewey,  so  that  the  flag- 
ship of  the  victor  of  Manila  need  never  have 
a  red  four-starred  flag  in  her  signal  locker. 

I  suppose,  however,  that  my  querist  really 
meant  to  ask  whether  Admiral  Dewey  would 
have  to  yield  precedence  to  any  other  naval 
ofllcer  afloat.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  there 
is  no  one  to  rank  him  in  any  foreign  navy 
except  that  of  England,  and  there  he  is 
overwhelmed.  In  fact  an  admiral  in  the 
British  navy  is  at  present  the  third  grade 
down  the  ladder.  Why,  there  are  British 
admirals  so  lofty  that  ordinary  terms  of  re- 
spect concerning  them  give  out,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  but  take  refuge  in 
expressions  of  awe  ! 

To  begin  with  there  are  two  honorary  ad- 
mirals of  the  fleet,  to  wit: 

His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  K.T.,  G.C.B.,  K.P., 
G.O.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  G.C.V.O.;  and 
His  Majesty  William  II,  German  Emperor, 
etc.,  etc. 

Then  comes  the  following  imposing  array 
of  five  admirals  of  the  fleet,  namely,  the 
Honorable  Sir  Henry  Keppel,  Sir  John  E. 
Comraerell,  H.  R.  H.  Alfred  Ernest  Albert, 
reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  (the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh),  the  Right  Honorable 
Richard  James,  Earl  of  Clanwilliam,  Sir 
Algernon  McL.  Lyons  and  Sir  Fred- 
erick William  Richards.  All  of  these 
officers  outrank  Dewey.  Then  come  nine 
admirals,  beginning  with  Sir  Nowell  Sal- 
mon, aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen;  Sir  Mi- 
chael Culme  Seymour,  now  commander  in 
chief  at  Portsmouth;  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund 
R.  Fremantle,  occupying  the  similar  position 
at  Plymouth,  and  Sir  John  O.  Hopkins,  who 
commanded  the  English  squadron  at  the  Co- 
lumbus celebration  as  a  vice-admiral,  but 
who  now  is  the  admiral  commanding  Her 
Majesty's  Mediterranean  station.  Besides 
these  are  Admirals  Fairfax,  Erskine,  But- 
ler, Jones,  Adeane  and  Tracey,  and  to  every 
one  of  them  Dewey  is  junior.  So  that  when 
it  comes  to  comparing  the  rank  of  our  soli- 
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tary  admiral  with  that  of  the  numerous 
British  soa  dignitaries  above  mentioned,  the 
occasion  is  obviously  not  one  to  involve 
screams  of  conscious  superiority  from  the 
American  eagle  under  the  supposition  that 
he  alone  occupies  the  top  rail  of  the  fence. 
He  does  not— he  perches  much  lower  down. 

Even  an  **  Honorary  Admiral  of  the  Fleet " 
does  not  denote  the  apex  of  British  naval 
altitude.  The  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral 
—last  tilled  by  William  IV,  who  resigned  it 
in  1828— is  only  in  commission  (the  Board  of 
Admiralty)  and  may  be  made  personal  at 
any  time.  It  was  supposed  some  years  ago 
that  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  it,  and  lately  there  has  been  talk 
about  giving  it  to  Prince  George  of  Wales, 
who  is  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy;  but 
Greajt  Britain  is  rather  more  sensitive  about 
the  efficiency  of  her  fleet  than  she  used  to 
be,  and  commanders  of  the  gilded  figure 
head  type,  whether  in  high  office  or  low,  are 
not  so  mucli  venerated  as  they  once  were. 

AVe  are  going  to  give  Admiral  Dewey 
about  as  much  of  an  income  as  a  fairly  good 
lawyer  or  doctor  in  a  city  makes— and  noth- 
ing to  be  compared  with  the  revenues  of  the 
men  who  in  other  professions  hold  a  place 
in  anywise  corresponding  to  his.  It  is  sup- 
posed now  to  be  $14,500  per  annum,  but  the 
naval  officers  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  their  pay  is  under  the  Personnel  Bill, 
and  at  present  they  are  in  a  state,  as  one 
expressed  it,  of  "  don't  know,  but  hope."  At 
all  events  Dewey  does  not  get  as  much  as  a 
British  admiral  on  corresponding  foreign 
service,  for  the  emoluments  of  that  officer 
amount  to  $17,335  per  year,  and  of  course 
he  cannot  aspire  to  equality  with  an  "Ad- 
miral of  the  Fleet,"  who  pockets  nearly 
$20,000. 

It  may  be  asked  what  an  American  ad- 
miral has  to  do  with  these  tremendous 
"  swells  of  the  ocean,"  and  perhaps  we  shall 
yet  hear  of  patriotic  orators  fiercely  demand- 
ing why  he  should  ever  demean  himself  to 
any  web-footed  servant  of  an  effete  mon- 
archy and  so  on.  He  does  not  demean  him- 
self in  any  invidious  sense.  In  the  way  of 
business  he  would  as  cheerfully  sink  an  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet  or  blow  up  a  lord  high 
admiral  as  anybody  else;  but  between  the 
naval  officers  of  civilized  navies  the  rules  of 


official  curtesy  are  rigidly  observed— and  by 
virtue  of  these  the  junior  or  inferior  officer 
of  one  nationality  pays  the  same  deference 
to  a  senior  or  superior  officer  of  another  na- 
tionality as  he  does  to  one  of  his  own.  That 
is  why  the  captain  of  the  German  cruiser 
'  Falke  "  obej'ed  Admiral  Kautz's  order  not 
to  leave  the  harbor  of  Samoa  after  the  re- 
cent trouble.  Of  course  it  is  a  very  unusual 
thing  for  an  order  of  this^sort  to  be  made, 
and  ordinarily  it  is  never  necessary.  At  the 
same  time  the  omission  of  conventional  acts 
of  curtesy  is  often  regarded  as  of  serious 
significance,  as  witness  the  behavior  of  the 
German  Admiral  von  Diederich  at  Manila, 
followed  by  the  sharp  inquiry  from  Dewey 
of  whether  he  wanted  a  fight,  and  the  infor- 
mation that  if  he  did  he  could  have  it  right 
then  and  there. 

If  Admiral  Dewey's  fleet  should  join  that 
of  Admiral  Sir  John  Hopkins,  Dewey  would 
fire  a  salute  to  Hopkins,  and  Hopkins  would 
return  it.  DeAvey  would  make  the  first  of- 
ficial call,  which  Hopkins  would  return.  If 
the  flagships  were  under  way,  Dewey  would 
not  pass  ahead  of  Hopkins.  Dewey  would 
follow  Hopkins'  lead  in  the  time  of  hoisting 
colors  in  the  morning  and  lowering  them  at 
night;  but  on  the  Fourth  of  July  or  on  any 
of  our  national  holidays  Hopkins,  regardless 
of  his  superior  rank,  would  follow  Dewey 
in  dressing  ship  and  in  hoisting  and  lowering 
the  ensign.  If  the  two  officers  were  about  to 
go  from  a  ship  into  the  same  boat— a  rather 
remote  possibility— Dewey  would  go  down 
the  gangway  first— but  on  leaving  the  boat 
to  go  aboard  ship  Hopkins  would  first  go 
up  the  side  ladder.  In  event  of  its  being 
necessary  for  the  two  fieets  to  act  together, 
Hopkins  would  take  command,  altho  he 
might  put  his  orders  to  Dewey  in  the  form  of 
requests  or  even  suggestions.  That  is  about 
as  far  as  curtesy  goes.  Of  course  Dewey 
would  not  ask  Hopkins'  permission  to  go  or 
come  or  perform  any  evolution  he  saw  fit. 

At  the  present  time  Dewey  is  performing 
much  the  same  duty  as  he  did  as  a  commo- 
dore. He  has  a  larger  fleet,  however— 
twenty-three  ships  in  all,  including  the  fa- 
mous "  Oregon,"  and  that  fact  in  itself 
would  have  involved  an  officer  of  higher 
rank  than  commodore  being  placed  in  com- 
mand of  it. 


Surrender 
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What  kind  of  duty  he  will  do  when  he 
comes  home  depends  mainly  on  his  own 
wishes.  Farragut  made  one  cruise  to  Eu- 
rope in  the  "  Franklin "  frigate  with  a 
squadron  that  was  ridiculous,  and  after  that 
remained  idle  and  Avas  abominably  treated 
by  the  miserable  little  politicians  then  in  the 
Navy  Department.  Porter  lived  in  Wash- 
ington and  did  as  he  liked.  He  wrote  a  long 
report  about  things  in  general  every  year, 
which  was  duly  filed  in  a  pigeon  hole.  As 
he  did  not  care  much  what  the  Navy  Dq- 
partment  thought  about  anything,  honors 
were  even— and  peace  reigned.  Rowan,  the 
vice-admiral,  was  a  gentle  old  soul,  who 
had  done  splendid  service  m  nls  time  and 
who  found  in  the  office  merely  a  congenial 
retreat  in  which  to  pass  his  closing  years. 

Dewey  would  have  joined  the  retired  ad- 
mirals in  Washington  in  December,  and 
after  that  doubtless  he  would  have  played 
endless  pool  and  whist  with  his  old  com- 
rades at  the  Metropolitan  Club,  until  the  ap- 
pointed time  came  for  the  making  of  his  one 
surrender.  But  now  he  cannot  be  retired. 
An  active  career  is  as  open  to  him  as  it  was 
on  the  day  when  he  arrived  at  Annapolis — 
forty  odd  years  ago,  and  he  may  yet  astonish 
the  world  as  an  admiral  as  effectively  as  he 
did  when  to  most  of  it  he  was  a  compara- 
tively unknown  commodore. 

I  notice  that  there  is  a  prevailing  impres- 
sion that  the  grade  of  admiral  in  our  navy  is 
a  new  one— or  at  least  one  that  was  first 


created  for  Farragut.  It  is  among  the  old- 
est that  we  have,  and,  with  the  grade  of 
vice-admiral,  was  provided  for  by  Con- 
gress when  the  navy  was  first  established 
in  November,  1776.  It  was  never  filled  be- 
fore it  was  bestowed  upon  Farragut,  be- 
cause it  was  regarded  as  too  aristocratic— 
altho  Congress  was  literally  besieged  with 
requests  to  do  so  from  the  close  of  the  war 
of  1812  up  to  the  time  when  it  finally 
yielded.  The  highest  actual  rank  in  the 
navy  remained  that  of  captain,  commodore 
being  merely  a  curtesy  title  to  be  given  to  a 
captain  who  commanded  or  had  commanded 
a  squadron.  Only  one  exception  was  ever 
made  to  this  and  that  was  in  favor  of 
Charles  Stewart,  the  famous  captain  of  the 
"  Constitution  "  during  her  escape  from  the 
British  fleet,  and  he  was  given  the  rank  of 
"  Senior  Flag  Officer." 

Admiral  Dewey  has  found  it  again  neces- 
sary to  say  that  he  does  not  want  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  near- 
est any  one  having  any  experience  in  the 
navy  ever  got  to  that  office  was  attained  by 
John  C.  Fremont— nominated  against  Bu- 
chanan. Fremont  was  appointed  a  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  in  the  navy  in  1837,  hav- 
ing already  served  as  a  teacher  on  board  the 
"  Natchez  "  in  her  African  cruise.  His  duty 
was  to  instruct  the  midshipmen.  He  gave 
it  up  to  tackle  the  easier  task  of  exploring 
the  untamed  Western  wilderness. 

New  York  City, 


Surrender. 

By  Isabel  L.   Dobbin. 


Hence,  Love  ! 
Nor  open  for  me  doors  of  pain. 
More  do  T  lose  by  thee  than  gain. 

Hence,  Love  ! 


Art  come,  Love? 
No  longer  wilt  thou  baffled  be? 
And  I  must  yield  myself  to  thee? 

Art  come.  Love? 


Stay,  Love: 
Thy  presence  is  eternal  gain; 
Borne  for  thy  sake  pain  is  not  pain, 
But  a  sweet  suffering  I  adore. 
This,  this  is  life:  I  had  not  lived  before. 

Stay,  Love  ! 
Baltimore,  Md. 


The    Needs  ot  the  Porto   Ricans. 


By  Luis  Munoz  Rivera, 

Ex-Secretary  of  State  to  the  OovERNOR-CiENEKAL  of  Porto  Rico. 

[Mr.    Rivera   is   the   recognized   leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Porto  Kico,  which  took  the  name 

of    a    Spanish    party,    and    which    embraces    the  wealthier   and    more   conservative   element    of   the 

population.   General  Henry  accepted  his  resignation,  and  he  then  came  to  this  country  to  represent  the 
Interests  of  the  Liberal  party. — Editor.] 


The  greatest  ueed  of  Porto  Rico  to-day  is 
more  self-government  and  less  intervention 
from  outside  authorities.  We  have  had  a 
military  government  there  now  long  enough 
to  establish  peace  and  quiet  on  the  island, 
but  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  the 
people  are  entitled  to  something  better. 
When  the  Americans  first  came  to  Porto 
Rico  they  found  a  quiet,  peaceful  native 
population  ready  and  willing  to  welcome 
them,  and  from  that  day  they  have  never 
ceased  to  give  loyal  support  and  sympathy  to 
the  American  rulers. 

But  it  is  not  wise  to  keep  the  country  un- 
der military  government  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  people  naturally 
look  upon  such  a  display  of  military  power 
as  a  reflection  upon  their  loyalty.  If  they 
were  not  a  peaceful  and  civilized  people 
there  would  be  some  excuse  for  extending 
military  authority  over  the  island  indefi- 
nitely; but  from  the  first  they  have  shown 
their  desire  to  come  under  the  American  flag 
and  abide  by  its  laws.  There  has  been  no 
turbulence  or  revolutionary  outbreak,  or 
even  threat  of  disturbance,  since  the  Spanish 
power  was  broken  on  the  island;  and  this 
law-abiding  spirit  deserves  some  substantial 
recognition  in  the  shape  of  a  civil  govern- 
ment In  which  the  Porto  Ricans  are  given 
the  widest  possible  field  in  which  to  show 
their  ability  for  self-government. 

My  mission  to  this  country  is  to  give  the 
American  people  a  clearer  idea  of  the  polit- 
ical and  commercial  needs  of  the  Island. 
The  Liberal  party,  which  I  represent,  is 
made  up  of  fully  four-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Porto  Rico.  It  contains  in  it  most  of 
the  better  element  of  the  native  planters, 
commercial  men,  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  and  the  educated  and  refined  Porto 
Ricans  all  over  the  island.  As  the  island  has 
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a  population  of  nojirly  a  million  inhabitants 
the  Liberal  party  will  thus  represent  a  body 
of  men  of  such  size  and  intelligence  that 
their  wishes,  honestly  made,  should  com- 
mand respect. 

In  the  first  place  this  party  is  heart  and 
soul  in  sympathy  and  accord  with  the  Amer- 
ican Government,  and  wishes  nothing  better 
than  to  come  under  the  American  flag  as 
true  citizens.  It  has  done  everything  to  sup- 
port the  military  administration,  because  it 
was  the  only  representative  form  of  Ameri- 
can government  on  the  island.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  is  working  earnestly  for  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  military  government  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment, in  which  home  rule  is  recognized. 
Altho  nominally  said  to  be  American  sub- 
jects, the  Porto  Ricans  do  not  feel  that  they 
have  any  real  and  valid  rights  to  such  a 
claim.  They  want  to  claim  the  full  mean- 
ing and  title  of  American  citizens. 

Our  political  creed  is  to  widen  the  sphere 
of  self-government.  This  question  has  been 
agitated  on  the  island,  and  has  become  a 
part  of  the  belief  and  ambition  of  every  in- 
telligent Porto  Rican.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  natives  feel  that  a  military  govern- 
ment is  no  longer  necessary  and  that  its  fur- 
ther continuance  would  stir  up  discontent. 
Without  criticising  General  Henry  as  a  gen- 
tleman and  good  citizen,  the  prevalent 
opinion  among  the  natives  is  that  his  present 
administration  will  not  be  conducive  to  a 
better  feeling  between  the  Porto  Ricans  and 
the  American  people.  General  Henry  has 
made  mistakes— many  mistakes— not  through 
indifference  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  but 
through  ignorance  of  the  conditions.  These 
mistakes  he  has  personally  acknowledged  to 
me,  and  I  have  documents  to  show  them. 

But  then  the  question  is  whether  any  com- 
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mander  from  the  United  States  could  go  to 
Porto  Rico  nnd  run  a  military  government 
without  making  many  disastrous  mistakes. 
In  the  first  place  such  a  government  is  offen- 
sive to  any  people.  It  is  an  intimation  that 
the  people  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted,  and  that 
soldiers  must  stand  guard  over  them  to  see 
that  they  commit  no  crime.  It  is  putting  the 
people  either  in  the  light  of  being  children, 
uneducated  and  irresponsible,  or  of  revolu- 
tionary tendencies.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  deny  that  the  Porto  Ricans  come  under 
either  class.  Their  whole  history  proves  that 
as  well  as  their  peaceful  actions  since  the 
Americans  took  possession  of  the  island. 

We  want  Congress  to  make  appropriate 
legislation  for  the  island  that  will  put  the 
people  in  a  different  attitude  toAvard  the 
country.  We  wish  that  a  territorial  form  of 
government  should  succeed  the  present  mili- 
tary government.  This  change  should  take 
place  just  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is  such 
a  growing  feeling  against  the  present  mili- 
tary powers  that  it  will  develop  into  a  spirit 
of  dissatisfaction  that  cannot  be  so  easily 
quenched  if  some  better  form  of  self-govern- 
ment is  not  soon  established  on  the  Island. 

The  Liberal  party  would  go  further  than 
asking  for  territorial  form  of  government 
such  as  created  for  the  territories  in  the 
United  States.  The  population  of  Porto  Rico 
is  large  enough  to  warrant  them  in  having 
something  wider  than  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, such  as  framed  for  some  of  the  thinly- 
populated  territories  of  the  West.  The  intel- 
ligence of  the  people  is  as  high  as  the  aver- 
age in  many  of  the  American  States.  At 
least  we  ask  for  the  present  as  wide  a  field 
for  showing  our  ability  to  govern  as  Con- 
gress will  grant.  It  should  not  be  under- 
stood by  this  that  the  Porto  Ricans  desire  to 
cut  loose  from  the  United  States  and  estab- 
lish a  Republic  for  themselves.  They  like 
the  United  States  and  the  American  people, 
and  wish  to  remain  under  the  flag  of  this 
country.  They  would  not  sever  relations 
with  this  country  to-day  if  they  had  the  op- 
tion. All  they  desire  is  a  little  more  partici- 
pation in  the  activities  and  liberties  of  Amer- 
ican citizens.  They  want  to  enter  into  the 
fullest  sympathy  with  American  Institutions, 
but  to  do  this  they  must  be  trusted  and  given 
more  self-government. 


The  Porto  Ricans  are  a  civilized  people, 
and  are  anxious  to  advance  in  the  arts  and 
industries  of  the  world.  There  is  a  great  de- 
sire among  the  natives  to  learn  the  English 
language.  They  realize  that  that  is  to  be 
the  spoken  and  written  language  of  the  fu- 
ture on  the  island,  and  they  are  willing  to 
adopt  it.  There  are  needed  just  now  teachers 
and  schools  where  the  English  language  will 
be  taught.  It  would  then  be  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  the  people  would  adopt  it 
generally. 

The  commercial  situation  of  the  island  just 
now  is  in  fully  as  critical  a  condition  as  the 
political  outlook.  Business  and  commerce 
are  depressed  and  at  a  very  low  ebb.  There 
is  no  market  for  our  tobacco  or  sugar.  The 
heavy  duties  imposed  by  the  United  States 
upon  all  products  raised  on  the  island  practi- 
cally prohibit  sending  them  to  this  country. 
On  sugar  the  duty  is  $1.68  per  100  pounds, 
and  on  tobacco  proportionately  large. 

With  such  heavy  duties  imposed  upon  our 
products  we  cannot  send  them  to  the  United 
States  and  realize  any  profit.  Spain  treated 
the  planters  better  than  this.  We  always 
had  a  market  for  our  sugar  and  tobacco,  and 
Spain  made  it  an  object  to  us  to  send  our 
goods  to  the  mother  country.  But  to-day  our 
tobacco  is  accumulating  in  the  storage 
houses,  rusting  and  rotting,  because  we  have 
no  market  for  it.  Naturally  the  planters  and 
business  men  are  dissatisfied  at  such  a  con- 
dition, and  appeal  to  Congress  for  relief. 

If  we  belong  to  the  United  States  we  cer- 
tainly deserve  to  be  treated  in  such  a  way 
that  our  commerce  can  flourish  and  develop. 
I  do  not  see  why  our  sugar  and  tobacco  are 
not  admitted  to  the  United  States  free  of 
duty.  W^e  need  legislation  of  this  kind  to 
bring  prosperity  to  Porto  Rico.  Present  de- 
pressed commercial  conditions  cannot  con- 
tinue indefinitely  without  ruining  the  fairest 
prospects  of  this  fertile  place. 

I  speak  frankly  about  the  commercial  and 
political  situation  on  the  island  so  that  Amer- 
icans can  get  a  clear  idea  of  how  the  native 
Porto  Ricans  look  at  the  matter.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  larger  part  of  the  people,  I 
speak  with  authority  and  according  to  in- 
struction of  those  who  sent  me.  It  is  not 
wise  to  let  matters  drift  along  without  pre- 
senting both  sides  of  the  question.    Many  of 
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the  commissioners  sent  to  Porto  Rico  were 
excellently  litted  for  their  office,  but  it  is 
sometimes  dillicnlt  to  Rot  at  the  heart  of  the 
people  through  one  who  does  not  understand 
the  native  characteristics  and  habits.  Be- 
sides, both  political  and  commercial  condi- 
tions  have   changed    much    in   the   last   six 


months,  and  some  adequate  remedy  for  the 
present  evils  should  be  devised.  My  country- 
men are  almost  a  unit  with  me  in  asking 
for  closer  commercial  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  the  establishment  of  some 
territorial  form  of  self-government  on  the 
island. 

Washington,  D   C. 


Notes  from   England. 


By  Justin  McCarthy,  M. 


T> 


I  WONDER  whether  the  readers  of  The  In- 
dependent feel  enough  of  interest  in  me  in- 
dividually to  excuse  me  if  I  begin  this  letter 
by  saying  something  about  myself.  As  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  I  have  many 
friends  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  issuing 
a  sort  of  bulletin  as  to  my  own  physical  con- 
dition. It  has  lately  been  borne  in  upon  me 
that  1  am  suffering  from  a  malady  of  the 
eyes  which  has  at  last  pronounced  itself  to 
be  cataract.  I  am  therefore  under  the  care 
of  one  of  the  most  skillful  oculists  living, 
and  have  undergone  a  preliminary  and  suc- 
cessful operation  for  the  removal  of  the 
trouble.  The  oculist  is  in  confident  hope  that 
by  the  ilme  I  have  passed  through  the  final 
operation,  some  weeks  hence,  my  sight  will 
be  stronger  than  it  has  been  for  many  years, 
and  tiiat  I  may  be  able  to  go  on  with  my 
reading  and  writing  with  a  freedom  and  ease 
which  I  have  not  known  for  a  long  time. 
Now  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  in  general  a 
very  egotistical  person,  but  as  some  account 
of  my  trouble  is  sure  to  find  its  way  into  the 
English  newspapers  and  thence  into  other 
newspapers  as  well,  I  have  thought  that  my 
friends  in  the  United  States  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased if  I  thus  tell  my  story  for  myself 
and  assure  them  of  my  confident  expectation 
that  I  shall  not  be  condemned  living  to  abide 
in  what  I  may  be  allowed  to  call,  perverting 
for  the  purpose  the  words  of  a  modern  Eng- 
lish poet,  the  "  City  of  Dreadful  Night." 

The  State  Church  in  England  is  seriously 
threatened  just  now  by  the  agitation  for  and 


not  actively  warred  against  by  many  of  the 
Bishops.  The  Liberal  party  is  a  good  deal 
perplexed  by  the  controversy  which  has  of 
late  years,  as  was  but  natural,  found  its 
way  into  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt  may  be  said  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  anti-Ritualistic  party  in  the  House, 
and  his  demand  is  that  the  Bishops  shall  be 
called  upon  to  suppress  the  Ritualistic  prac- 
tices, and  that  if  the  Bishops  cannot  do  it  or 
will  not  take  the  trouble  the  work  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  law  of  the  land.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  Liberals  who 
contend  that  the  whole  question  is  one  of  lib- 
erty of  conscience  and  that  if  a  clergyman 
thinks  a  certain  mode  of  worship  is  consist- 
ent with  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
he  ought  not  to  be  compelled  by  law  to  aban- 
don it.  The  whole  question  seems  clear 
enough  to  one  who  like  myself  may  regard 
it  as  an  impartial  outsider,  and  I  think  would 
seem  clear  enough  to  most  observers  in  the 
United  States,  where  no  such  controversy 
could  possibly  arise.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
if  you  have  a  State  Church,  a  Church  estab- 
lished, privileged  and  endowed  by  the  State, 
all  those  wiio  make  a  living  and  an  income 
out  of  the  Church,  who  enjoy  the  privileges 
and  aspire  to  the  dignities  the  State  Church 
affords,  must  obviously  be  bound  to  submit 
to  the  conditions  on  which  alone  a  State 
Church  can  be  maintained.  The  Established 
Church  in  England  is  the  creation  of  the 
State.  It  is,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  put  it,  a 
branch  of  the  civil  service.  It  is  maintained 
by  the  Crown  and  by  Parliament,  and  so 


against  what  are  known  as  the  Ritualistic     long  as  it  continues  to  be  a  State  Church  it 
practices  favored  by  so  many  clergymen  and     must  submit  to  whatever  conditions  Parlia- 
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ment  and  the  Crown  may  be  pleased  to  im- 
pose. The  religion  of  the  State  Church  is  de- 
creed and  dictated  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, that  is  the  long  axid  the  short  of  it. 
The  real  authority  of  the  Parliament  rests 
with  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Therefore  the  religion  of  the  State  Church 
is  decreed  by  the  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  is  no  way  out  of  the  di- 
lemma. You  cannot  have  a  State  Church 
and  at  the  same  time  absolute  liberty  of  re- 
ligious worship.  You  cannot  have  your  cake 
and  not  pay  something  for  it;  you  cannot 
have  your  highly  endowed  State  dignities, 
your  Archbishoprics  and  Bishoprics,  your 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  your  State  en- 
dowed livings  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  unless 
on  the  condition  that  you  obey  the  regula- 
tions which  the  State,  that  is  to  say  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons,  may  think 
fit  to  lay  down.  The  time  cannot  be  far  dis- 
tant when  the  question  of  Disestablishment, 
settled  for  Ireland  by  Mr.  Gladstone  some 
thirty  years  ago  and  now  eagerly  debated 
as  regards  Wales,  will  become  a  burning 
question  in  England  as  well. 

I  have  just  heard  the  news  that  Mr.  Her- 
bert Gladstone  has  been  appointed  chief 
whip  to  the  Liberal  party  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  sadly  premature  death  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Ellis.  Every  one  who  knew  him  la- 
ments the  death  of  Mr.  Ellis,  "  Tom  "  Ellis, 
as  we  all  used  to  call  him.  Everybody  liked 
him,  admired  him  and  had  hoped  that  a 
bright  future  was  before  him.  He  had  but 
lately  married,  and  he  died  in  his  fortieth 
year.  It  was  said  during  the  last  few  days 
that  Mr.  Ellis's  post  was  likely  to  be  offered 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  and  now  the  news 
is  officially  confirmed  and  we  learn  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  accepted  the  office.  I  must 
confess  that  the  news  is  not  altogether  satis- 
factory to  me.  I  think  the  position  is,  to  use 
a  familiar  phrase,  "  not  good  enough "  for 
Herbert  Gladstone.  I  have  the  very  highest 
opinion  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  capacity. 
I  believe  he  has  it  in  him  to  be  a  great  states- 
man and  a  great  parliamentary  orator.  I 
never  knew  a  man  with  a  sounder  judgment, 
a  cooler  head  or  a  more  sympathetic  nature. 
I  have  had  some  opportunities  of  closely  ob- 
serving his  character,  and  I  am  unable  to 
think  of  any  combination  of  perplexing  con- 


ditions which  could  shake  his  nerve  or  cloud 
his  judgment.  It  was  noble  and  patriotic  of 
Herbert  Gladstone  to  accept  the  offer  made 
to  him,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  accepted  it 
solel}^  with  the  hope  of  giving  strength  to 
the  somewhat  enfeebled  Liberal  party.  Of 
course,  whenever  that  party  comes  into  pow- 
er again,  as  it  must  do  some  time,  he  will 
have  high  office,  and  in  the  meanwhile  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  position  of  chief  whip 
is  one  of  great  practical  importance.  The 
business  of  the  chief  whip  is  to  see  that  the 
Liberal  members  attend  to  all  the  important 
divisions  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  that 
no  one  is  absent  from  his  post  when  a  crisis 
may  be  expected.  The  chief  whip  has  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  everybody,  to  know  his 
men,  to  understand  how  to  deal  with  each  of 
them,  with  whom  to  be  persuasive  and  win- 
ning, with  whom  to  be  emphatic  and  per- 
emptory, to  assure  himself  where  each  may 
be  found  when  he  is  suddenly  wanted,  to  pre- 
vail upon  this  man  that  he  ought  to  make  a 
speech  and  on  that  other  that  he  ought  to 
hold  his  tongue.  All  these  duties  constitute 
a  very  important  political  function,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  sort  of  political  func- 
tion which  exactly  belongs  to  a  man  of  Her- 
bert Gladstone's  intellect  and  experience. 
However,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
Herbert  Gladstone's  discharge  of  the  duties 
will  not  extend  beyond  the  time  during 
which  the  Conservatives  hold  office,  and  so 
w^e  may  all  be  thankful  to  him  for  the  mod- 
esty and  self-sacrifice  with  which  he  has  ac- 
cepted his  new  position. 

"  No.  5  John  Street "  is  the  title  of  a  novel 
about  which  people  are  talking  a  great  deal 
over  here  and  about  which  very  likely  people 
are  talking  a  great  deal  on  your  side  of  the 
ocean  as  well.  The  novel  has  just  been  pub- 
lished and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Richard  White- 
ing— a  remarkable  book  by  a  remarkable 
man.  "  No.  5  John  Street "  has  for  its  main 
interest  the  old  contrast  between  the  lives  of 
the  poor  and  the  lives  of  the  rich.  It  is  in- 
deed an  old  contrast,  old  as  the  hills,  but  it 
is  brought  out  here  with  many  touches  and 
lights  and  shadows  and  illustrations  which 
belong  to  the  life  of  our  own  time.  I  dare 
say  the  contrast  will  tell  as  effectively  in 
New  York  as  in  London,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  as  displayed  by  Mr.  White- 
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iiig  it  has  already  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion liere.    The  grim   darlv  life  of   the  very 
l)0()r  ill  the  heart  of  a  great  city  has  never 
before,  1  venture  to  say,  been  pictured  with 
such  terrible  reality  as  it  is  painted  in  Mr. 
Whiteing's    pages,    and    yet    the    truth    is 
brought  out  with  genuinely  artistic  hand  and 
its  full  effect  is  produced  without  any  touch 
of  the  loathsomeness  which  would  have  to 
be  encountered  if  the  task  were  to  be  ex- 
ecuted by  a  writer  like  M.  Zola.    Mr.  White- 
ing  I  have  known  from  the  very  opening  of 
his  literary  career.    lie  is  one  of  a  group  of 
writers  whose  work  began  in  the  columns 
of  the  Morning  Star  during  the  far-off  days 
of  Cobden  and  Bright— men  like  Archibald 
i^^orbes,  die  famous  war  correspondent,  and 
the  late  William  Black,  the  novelist.    White- 
ing's tirst  novel,  "  The  Democracy,"  was  pub- 
lished more  than  twenty  years  ago.    It,  too, 
set  forth  in  its  own  way  a  contrast  between 
the  lives  of  the  London  rich  and  the  London 
poor.      It  has   characters   and   scenes   in   it 
which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  could  hardly 
have  been  surpassed  by  Balzac.    The  novel 
was  highly  praised  by  most  of  the  best  crit- 
ics and  was  much  talked  of  at  the  time  by 
intelligent  men  and  women,  but  it  was  not 
to  the  taste  of  the  ordinary  novel  reader  and 
it  failed  to  reach  the  general  public.    Some 
years  later  Whiteing  tried    another    novel, 
called  '*  The  Island,"  and  that,  too,  had  a  dis- 


tinct literary  success,  but  that,  too,  failed  to 
reach  what  Thackeray  called  "  the  great  big 
stupid  public."  Now  at  last  I  think  White- 
ing lias  made  his  mark  and  come  in  for  his 
popularity.  "No.  5  John  Street"  has  al- 
ready passed  through  several  editions  and  it 
is  beginning  to  l)e  regarded  as  a  book  that 
everybody  is  bound  to  read.  I  always 
felt  certain  that  Whiteing  would  sooner  or 
later  become  a  popular  success.  I  never 
doubted  that  work  like  his  must  tell  in  the 
end,  and  now  at  last  the  popularity  has 
come,  but  it  has  come  as  Brow^ning's  Luria 
says  of  great  reforms,  "  So  slowly,  oh,  so 
slowly  !  "  Meanwhile,  however,  iNIr.  White- 
ing has  been  doing  well  in  other  parts  of 
the  literary  field.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  one  of  the  principal  writers  for  the 
Daily  News;  he  was  at  one  time  the  corre- 
spondent for  the  World  in  Paris;  he  has  act- 
ed as  special  correspondent  for  a  London 
journal  more  than  once  in  Ameri(a;  he  has 
traveled  in  Russia,  and  is  a  friend  and  artis- 
tic ally  of  the  great  Russian  painter  Verest- 
chagin,  a  volume  of  whose  skatches  he  has 
recently  edited  and  brought  out  with  a  pref- 
ace. Everybody  who  knows  Whiteing  is  re- 
joiced at  his  success  and  says  "  I  told  you 
so;  "  and  so  in  the  same  spirit  say  I,  his  old 
colleague  on  the  Morning  Star  in  the  dim 
days  of  the  sixties. 

London,  England. 


The  Transportation  of  a  Busy  People. 


By  William  J.   Hammer. 


Careful  estimates  made  during  the  year 
189G  indicated  that  no  less  than  120,000 
horses  were  required  for  the  propulsion  of 
the  street  cars  in  actual  use  in  the  various 
cities  in  the  United  States.  Recent  estimates 
indicate  that  about  15,000  horses  are  all  that 
are  requisite  to-day  for  the  horse-car  service 
throughout  the  entire  United  States.  This 
surely  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  street  car  horse.  Thir- 
teen years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  over 
20,000  of  these  patient  and  noble  servants 
of  man  were  rendered  useless  from  the  ex- 
cessive strain  and  overwork  to  which  they 


were  subjected.  So  soon  does  the  public 
mind  adapt  itself  to  changed  conditions  that 
comparatively  few  people  appreciate  fully  the 
beneficial  effects  which  the  elimination  of 
the  street  car  horse  from  our  public  thor- 
oughfares and  the  adoption  of  the  cable  and 
electric  sj^stems  has  secured. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limited  scope  of  this 
article  to  call  attention  to  all  the  advantages 
accruing  since  the  advent  of  the  cable  car 
and  its  more  formidable  and  victorious  rival, 
the  "  trolley "  car.  The  facilitating  of  the 
handling  of  a  vastly  greater  number  of  peo- 
ple at  a  higher  speed,  and  with  greatly  in- 
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creased  comfort;  the  improvement  in  the  ap- 
pearance and  sanitary  conditions  of  our 
streets;  and  the  rapid  development  of  subur- 
ban real  estate,  are  but  Instances  of  many 
which  could  be  cited.  The  rapid  increase  in 
the  population  of  our  big  cities,  the  advent  of 
the  modern  sky-scraper,  the  construction  of 
new  lines  of  travel,  have  tended  to  enor- 
mously increase  the  transportation  problems, 
which  had  already  become  of  a  most  compli- 
cated character.  The  necessity  of  their  solu- 
tion, especially  in  several  of  our  large  cities 
such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia and  Brooklyn,  demand  radical  meas- 
ures looking  to  the  relief  of  the  congested 
districts,  and  each  city  possesses  peculiar 
difficulties  which  must  needs  be  specially 
treated.  The  present  revival  of  active  inter- 
est In  improved  and  active  rapid  transit 
facilities  in  New  York  City  renders  a  con- 
sideration of  the  various  methods  employed 
in  this  city  and  elsewhere  a  topic  of  more 
than  passing  Interest. 

Generally  speaking,  transportation  agen- 
cies are  of  two  classes:  first,  the  city  and 
suburban  systems,  which  operate  at  short  in- 
tervals, making  stops  at  street  corners  or  at 
the  convenience  of  passengers,  and  running 
at  comparatively  low  speed:  second,  the 
elevated,  the  underground  or  tunnel  systems, 
or  steam  and  electric  surface  railways,  oper- 
ating on  private  way.  The  application  of 
motive  power  to  transportation  service  em- 
braces three  systems:  the  individual  or  self- 
contained  unit  plan,  the  locomotive  plan  and 
the  multiple  unit  plan.  Again  the  service 
may  be  classed  under  two  general  heads: 
first,  where  the  operation  of  the  trains  or 
cars  are  dependent  upon  some  central  source 
of  power,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cable,  trolley 
and  kindred  electric  systems;  and  second, 
the  self-contained  systems,  such  as  steam, 
compressed  air,  gasoline,  petroleum  and  stor- 
age battery. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  re- 
cently offered  to  the  traveling  public  by  the 
surface  lines  in  New  York  City  have  cut 
into  the  trafl^c  and  cut  down  the  receipts  of 
the  elevated  railway  systems  enormously, 
and  the  competition  between  the  two  sys- 
tems Is  very  great;  and  it  has  become  com- 
pulsory upon  the  elevated  railroad  to  equip 
Its  lines  with  some  power  other  than  steam. 


The  adoption  of  electricity  as  a  motive 
power  on  the  elevated  railroads,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  not  only  greatly  increase  the 
traffic,  but  will  enable  them  to  add  fully  20 
per  cent,  more  cars,  give  an  increased  speed 
of  from  16  to  18  per  cent.,  and  the  number 
of  trains  sent  out  will  be  very  largely  in- 
creased. Besides  this,  the  cars  will  be  better 
lighted  and  heated;  open  cars  can  be  run  in 
summer;  the  cars  much  more  easily  handled 
at  the  terminals;  and  it  will  also  be  possible 
to  employ  passenger  elevators. 

These  points  have  been  treated  in  Presi- 
dent Gould's  recent  report,  and  he  has  also 
shown  that  most  conservative  estimates  by 
expert  engineers,  showed  a  saving  of  two 
and  one-half  cents  per  car  mile  on  the  entire 
car  mileage  of  the  elevated  railway.  As  the 
elevated  railway  now  runs  over  40,000,000 
car  miles  annually,  the  change  to  electricity, 
it  is  estimated,  will  effect  a  saving  of  $1,000,- 
000  per  year,  sufficient  to  pay  5  per  cent,  on 
the  $18,000,000  new  capitalization  proposed, 
and  1  per  cent,  on  the  old  capital.  Mr. 
Fronk  J.  Sprague  states  to  the  writer  that  he 
considers  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  in- 
crease the  schedule  speed  35  per  cent.,  and 
effect  a  saving  of  three  cents  per  car  mile. 

Among  the  systems  (other  than  the  elec- 
tric) which  have  been  tried  with  more  or  less 
success,  are  the  following:  Steam,  stored 
steam.  Kinetic  or  "  Dodge  "  system  (employ- 
ing stored  hot  water),  compressed  air,  cable, 
gas,  benzine,  petroleum,  gasoline,  accumula- 
tors or  storage  batteries,  and  even  liquid  air 
has  been  claimed  to  have  possibilities  in  this 
direction,  tho  its  unstable  character  and  its 
lack  of  economy,  It  is  claimed  by  scientific 
men,  place  it  in  the  category  with  dynamite, 
gun  powder  and  other  explosives  as  a  motive 
agency.  Mr.  Tripler  is  certainly  doing  won- 
ders with  "  liquid  air,"  but  it  is  believed  he 
will  have  great  difficulty  in  proving  his 
claims  in  this  direction. 

The  steam  locomotive  we  know  to  be  a  ma- 
chine of  high  reliability,  and  particularly 
well  adapted  for  long  distance  traffic.  Stored 
steam  and  stored  hot  water  have  been  very 
little  developed,  but  have  shown  results  of 
a  promising  nature.  Compressed  air,  of 
which  we  have  recently  heard  so  much,  is 
soon  to  be  tested  on  a  commercial  scale  in 
New  York  City,  and  while  it  may  fill  to  some 
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oxtont  the  demands  of  the  automobile,  it  Is 
liardly  likely  to  supplant  electricity  on  our 
surface  roads  to  any  very  great  extent.    Gas, 
benzine,   petroleum  and  gasoline    have  met 
with   more  or  less  extensive  application   in 
this  country  and  abroad    and   have  shown 
promising  results,  but  possess  the  disadvan- 
tages in  common  with  compressed  air  and 
other   systems   before   mentioned     of  neces- 
sitating the  use  of  reciprocating  motion,  and 
with    its    well-known    disadvantages  in  the 
matter  of  wear  and  tear,  reduction  of  trac- 
tive effort  on  starting,  on  curves  and  grades, 
and  in  addition  they  have  the  attendant  dis- 
advantages of  odor,  noise,  and  no  little  dan- 
ger from  explosion,  as  well  as  considerable 
vibration  of  the  machine  upon  starting  and 
running  at  low  speeds.      Practically  all  of 
these   sj^stems   come   under   the   locomotive 
plan.    Most  of  the  motors  of  this  type  are  in- 
tended to  draw  cars,  and  have  little  or  no 
room  for  passengers,  and  are  incapable  of 
grouping     for    simultaneous     control.      The 
cable  car    comes  under  the  head  of  those  de- 
pendent  upon   a   central   source    of   power. 
Mainly  by  reason  of  its  fixity  of  speed,  limi- 
tation of  routes  and  excessive  cost,  this  sys- 
tem is  being  rapidly  eliminated,  and  Presi- 
dent   Vreeland,    of    the    Metropolitan    Com- 
pany, said  not  long  ago:  "  There  is  no  place 
for  the  cable  in  modern  street  railroading." 
The  cable  system   in  our  streets  has  given 
place,   as  probably  all  other  systems   must 
give  place  for  some  time  to  come,  to  the  elec- 
trical systems.      Among  the  electrical  sys- 
tems now  in  use   the  overhead  or  "  trolley  " 
system  occupies  a  commanding  position.    In 
this  system  the  current  is  taken  from  the 
overhead   trolley   wire     and    after    passing 
through  the  motors  on  the  car,  is  returned 
through  the  track  rails  to  the  power  house. 
This  system,  it  is  estimated,  has  increased 
the  receipts  of  the  roads  where  it  has  dis- 
placed horses  50  per  cent.,  and  has  cut  down 
the  expenses  30  per  cent.    The  underground 
conduit  system   consists  of  a  traveling  plow, 
attached  to  the  car  and  passing  through  the 
slot  into  the  conduit,  where  it  takes  the  elec- 
tricity from  two  conducting  rails,  placed  in- 
side the  conduit.    This  is  the  system  at  pres- 
ent employed  on   several  of  our  thorough- 
fares, and  in  Chicago  and  Washington,  D. 
C,  and  it  is  used  to  some  extent  abroad. 


From  an  economical  point  of  vie"W    It  docs 
not  compare  favorably  with  the  overhead  or 
trolley  system.    The  committee  of  the  Glas- 
gow  Corporation,    in    their   report   of   July, 
1896,  stated:    "That,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  the  system  that  provides  the  power 
without  any  overhead  construction  is  pref- 
erable."     Undoubtedly   the   conduit   system 
is  even  more  troublesome  than  the  overhead, 
in  case  of  heavy  storms.    This  was  shown  in 
the  recent  "blizzard;"  but  the  esthetic  con- 
ditions are  important,  and  the  unsightliness 
of  the  overhead  wiring  system,  improved  as 
it  has  been,  forms  a  serious  objection  to  the 
use  of  the   "  trolley "   system   in  our  large 
cities,  and  doubtless  in  many  places  where 
the  overhead  system  is  at  present  in  use    it 
will  shortly  be  supplanted  by  some  form  of 
open  or  closed  conduit  system.    Another  ob- 
jection cited  against  the  overhead  trolley  is 
the  danger  due  to  electrolysis    by  using  the 
track  as  a  return  wire.    While  the  dangers 
of    electrolysis    have    doubtless    been    very 
much  exaggerated,  the  leakage  of  electricity 
to  the  neighboring  water  and  gas  pipes   has 
caused  considerable  damage,  and  there  are 
those  who  believe  it  would  be  of  advantage 
if  this  country  were  to  follow  the  example 
of  England    in  placing  some  limit  upon  the 
loss  in   potential  which  is  allowed  on  any 
part  of  the   system.      Proper  construction, 
particularly  proper  bonding,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  sufficient  metal,  is  eliminating  much 
of  the  trouble  which  has  resulted  in  the  past 
due  to  electrolysis.    Double  overhead  trolley 
circuits,  in  which  the  use  of  the  rail  as  a  re- 
turn is  displaced  by  a  second  overhead  wire, 
does  away  entirely  with  electrolysis,  but  this 
renders  the  overhead  system  still  more  un- 
sightly and  objectionable,  and  increases  the 
complications,  especially  where  a  number  of 
lines  converge,  as  they  frequently  do  at  cer- 
tain  points.       This  also  applies  with   addi- 
tional force  to  double  overhead  and  three- 
wire  systems.    The  conduit  system  has  the 
advantage   of   doubly   Insulated   conductors, 
avoiding   much   of   the   risk   of   electrolysis. 
That  it  is  not  entirely  free  from  risks,  how- 
ever, a  serious  burn  out  of  a  section  of  pipe 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  indicates. 

Mr.  John  D.  Griffen,  of  New  York,  has 
brought  out  an  interesting  conduit  system 
for  both  single  and  double  trolley,  in  which 
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the  conducting  rails  are  placed  inside  the 
conduit,  and  on  one  side  of  a  partition  which 
is  open  at  the  top,  and  which  separates  that 
side  from  the  drainage  compartment.  Water, 
slush  and  mud  can  only  fall  through  the  slot 
into  the  drainage  compartment,  which  con- 
nects with  the  sewer.  The  trolley  arm  or 
plow  attached  to  the  car  passes  through  the 
slot  into  the  conduit,  and  being  bent  "  S  " 
shape,  passes  over  the  partition  where  the 
trolley  wheel  or  wheels  attached  to  it  rest 
on  the  conducting  rails.  If  a  single  con- 
ductor is  used  the  car  track  is  used  as  the 
return  wire. 

A  large  number  of  closed  conduit  systems 
have  been  brought  before  the  public  in 
which  contact  is  made  upon  the  cable  inside 
of  the  conduit  by  depressing  the  cover  of 
the  conduit  against  the  cable  below,  as  in  the 
"  Perkins  "  system,  or  by  drawing  the  cable 
up  against  the  metal  top  of  the  conduit  by 
means  of  electro-magnets,  or  the  sections  of 
the  conduit  cover  are  successively  connected 
with  the  source  of  supply  by  means  of 
switches  connected  with  rocking  bars,  elec- 
tro-magnets or  solenoids,  automatically 
switching  the  current  from  one  section  to  an- 
other. 

The  writer  has  recently  seen  a  promising 
system  of  this  inclosed  type,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  H.  B.  Cox,  of  this  city,  in  which  an  iron 
wire,  lying  through  its  entire  length  on  top 
of  bare  copper  feed  wires  in  the  conduit,  is 
drawn  up  by  the  attraction  of  a  powerful 
magnet  placed  underneath  the  car,  causing 
the  wire  to  make  a  perfect  contact  with  the 
top  of  the  conduit.  The  current  is  taken 
from  the  metal  cover  of  the  conduit  by  roll- 
ing and  rubbing  connections  attached  under- 
neath the  car,  the  short  sections  of  which  are 
insulated  one  from  another,  the  track  rails, 
as  in  the  various  other  systems,  being  em- 
ployed as  a  return  wire.  There  are  many 
advantages  in  using  a  closed  conduit,  thus 
keeping  out  the  mud,  slush  and  water.  There 
is,  however,  little  chance  of  the  application 
on  an  extensive  scale  of  the  various  systems 
employing  automatic  switching  devices,  op- 
erated by  electro-magnets,  solenoids,  rocking- 
bars,  etc.;  where  these  are  placed  inside  of 
the  conduit,  or  in  vaults  or  manholes  in  the 
streets,  the  moisture,  dust,  gases,  etc.,  are 
apt  in  time  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  In- 


sulation and  the  success  of  their  operation. 
A  modification  of  tlie  above  systems  is  the 
•'  surface  contact "  system,  sucli  as  tlie  .Tohn- 
son-Lundell,  where  contacts  are  placed  be- 
tween the  tracks  so  closely  together  that  the 
bar  or  skate  carried  by  the  car  will  in- 
variably reach  the  second  contact  before 
leaving  the  first.  Such  a  surface  contact  sys- 
tem is  said  to  be  in  successful  operation  at 
Monaco.  It  is  understood  in  this  system,  as 
in  the  foregoing  ones,  that  it  is  intended  that 
tlie  exposed  contacts  and  rails  should  only 
be  alive  directly  under  the  car,  or  for  a  short 
distance,  in  order  to  prevent  any  danger 
from  shock  or  short-circuiting  by  passing  of 
animals  or  vehicles  across  the  lines. 

Another  system  which  has  been  exten- 
sively experimented  upon  is  the  storage  bat- 
tery system.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  al- 
most ideal  system,  each  car  being  an  inde- 
pendent unit,  carrying  its  own  power,  neces- 
sitating but  a  small  amount  of  machinery 
and  possessing  a  considerable  range  of  speed 
and  power.  However,  the  applications  of 
storage  batteries  have  met  with  poor  success, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  enter  into  serious 
competition  until  very  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  storage  battery,  i3ar- 
ticularly  in  lessening  its  weight.  Probably 
the  most  interesting  plant  of  this  character 
operating  to-day  is  the  Milan-Monza  plant, 
about  eight  miles  in  length.  In  this  instance 
a  three-phase  alternating  current  of  3, GOO 
volts  supplies  the  motor  on  the  car,  which  in 
turn  drives  the  dynamo  for  charging  the 
storage  batteries.  The  Chicago  &  Engle- 
wood  road  is  the  most  recent  instance  of 
the  storage  battery  type  in  the  United  States, 
and  even  that  has  now  been  abandoned.  Th6 
use  of  storage  batteries  on  cars  is  a  service 
of  the  most  severe  character,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  automobile  cabs  (somewhat  ex- 
tensively employed  in  New  York),  the  jolt- 
ing and  jarring  of  the  storage  batteries  over 
the  rough  streets  causes  the  life  of  the  bat- 
tery to  be  very  short,  and  the  excessive 
weight  of  the  battery  does  not  permit  of  the 
use  of  the  ordinarj^  track  rail.  There  is, 
howes^er,  a  very  extensive  ap])l]catlon  to  be 
made  of  the  storage  battery  as  an  adjunct 
to  power  stations,  and  they  greatly  facilitate 
the  reliability  and  steadiness  of  the  supply  of 
electricity  from  the  power  station.    There  Is 
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also  sonicwliat  of  a  field  for  the  eniployinent 
of  the  slorai^c  battery  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
overhead  system,  and  it  Is  thus  employed  to 
some  extent.  Another  mixed  system  em- 
ployed to  some  extent  is  a  eomblDatk)n  of 
the  "  undei'ground  conduit "  within  the  city 
limits  and  the  overhead  "  trolley  "  in  the  sub- 
urbs. The  "  third-rail "  supply,  in  which  a 
rail  placed  between  the  traclvs,  or  at  the  side 
is  used  in  the  place  of  a  supply  wire,  the 
other  two  rails  being  used  as  the  return,  has 
been  most  successfully  employed  on  the  N. 
Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  Ky.,  the  underground  system 
of  London,  the  elevated  raihvays  of  Brook- 
lyn, Chicago  and  Liverpool.  Other  systems 
are  being  installed,  and  it  is  contemplated 
that  the  Manhattan  Company  will  equip  its 
lines  with  the  "  third-rail "  system.  It  is 
probably  the  least  expensive  of  any  of  the 
supply  systems. 

The  Street  Railway  Journal,  of  February, 
1899,  gives  the  number  of  roads  operating  by 
electricity  throughout  the  United  States  in 
1898  at  954,  with  a  track  mileage  of  15,672, 
over  which  run  36,429  motor  cars  and  7,914 
trailers.  A  recent  report  also  of  1898  gives 
the  number  of  roads  operating  in  Europe  by 
electricity  as  248,  the  number  of  motor  cars 
at  5,734.  Of  these,  206  use  overhead  con- 
ductors, 10  central  or  third-rail,  14  storage 
batteries  solely,  8  trolley  and  storage  batter- 
ies, 3  combined  trolley  and  conduit.  An  in- 
teresting system  has  been  Wn  operation  for 
some  time  past  on  the  South  Side  Elevated 
li.  R.  of  Chicago.  This  is  the  Sprague  "  Mul- 
tiple Unit "  system,  the  essential  principle  of 
which  is  the  equipment  of  two  or  more  cars 
of  train  with  motive  power,  all  the  motors  of 
the  train  being  operated  in  synchronism.  It 
is  a  semi-automatic  system  of  hand  control, 
permitting  the  aggregation  of  two  or  more 
units  each  equipped  with  just  the  power 
requisite  for  that  unit,  with  means  at  two  or 
more  points  on  the  unit  for  operating  it 
through  a  secondary  control,  and  a  "  train 
line  "  for  allowing  two  or  more  of  such  units, 
grouped  together  without  regard  to  end  re- 
lation or  sequence  to  be  simultaneously  oper- 
ated from  any  point  in  the  aggregation.  It 
is  claimed  to  have  met  with  such  excellent 
results  that  a  road  which  was  practically 
bankrupt  is  now  showing  excellent  financial 
returns.    A   recent  financial   statement   pre- 


pared l)y  the  company  shows  the  net  earn- 
ings dining  November  and  December,  1897, 
while  operating  by  steam  power,  to  have 
been  $25,296,  whereas  the  corresponding  two 
months  of  the  year  following  (1898),  when 
the  road  was  operated  by  electricity,  the  net 
earnings  were  increased  to  $84,805. 

It  is  estimated  that  steam  locomotives  use 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
train  for  traction  under  conditions  of  heavy 
traffic.       Electric  locomotives  use  30  to  35 
per  cent,  for  traction,  and  the  multiple  unit 
system  up  to  100  per  cent.,  the  latter  possess- 
ing great  advantage  since  the  rate  of  com- 
fortable acceleration  is  only  limited  by  the 
wheel   adhesion;    consequently,   trains   may 
run  at  high  speed  and  still  stop  in  very  short 
distance    without    jarring    the    passengers. 
Quoting  from  the  Engineering  Magazine,  of 
1898,  Mr.  Sprague  says:    "  My  own  experi- 
ence warrants  me  in  predicting  for  this  sys- 
tem, constituting  as  it  does  a  radical  depart- 
ure from  all  previous  practice,  a  future  as 
important  as  that  marked  by  the  advent  of 
the  trolley,  and  suggests  the  further  predic- 
tion that  Chicago  will  be  the  Richmond  of 
the  new  development."      The  70,000  horse- 
power station  of  the  Metropolitan  R.  R.  Co., 
now  being  equipped  at  96th  St.,  New  York 
City,  is  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.    It  will  employ  three-phase  alternat- 
ing  currents,   the   initial   voltage  of   which 
will  be  6,600  volts.    This  will  be  lowered  by 
step-down  transformers  to  about  375  volts 
and  supplied  to  rotary  converters,  changing 
the  alternating  current  into  a  direct  current 
of  about  550  volts,  and  at  which  voltage  it 
will  be  supplied  to  the  various  lines  upon 
which  the   company's  cars  are  run.      It  is 
stated  that  the  two-phase  system  will  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Third  Ave.  R.  R.  Co.  at  their 
immense  power  plant,  now  under  process  of 
construction  in  this  city,  and  doubtless  the 
full   details   of   this   interesting   installation 
will  be  given  to  the  public  within  a  short 
time.       The  generation  and  distribution  of 
enormous  volumes  of  electricity  at  high  ten- 
sion in  these  two  plants  introduce  most  in- 
teresting  problems,    particularly   in   connec- 
tion   with   the   switching   devices,    and   the 
progress  of  the  work  will  be  followed  with 
great  interest  by  engineers  the  world  over. 
The  Chicago  &  Milwaukee  line  has,  within 
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a  few  weeks  past,  been  operated  upon  the 
three-phase  systojii.  A  three-phase  current 
at  5,500  volts  is  p'lierated  at  the  power 
house,  passed  throuj;h  step-down  transform- 
ers at  the  receiving  station  to  380  volts  and 
supplied  to  rotary  converters  from  the  direct 
current  side  or  commutator  side  of  which 
the  current  is  supplied  to  the  trolley  lines  at 
GOO  volts.  This  plant  is  the  first  to  make  the 
attempt  to  operate  in  this  way  from  steam 
power.  Prior  to  this,  however,  a  similar 
plant  employing  this  system  was  started,  and 
has  been  running  most  successfully  in  Maine, 
the  electricity,  however,  being  generated  by 
water  power.  This  is  the  system  employed 
by  the  Lewiston,  Brunswick  &  Bath  Ry. 
It  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  em- 
ploys three-phase  alternating  currents,  gen- 
erated by  three  double  current  generators, 
delivering  both  alternating  and  direct  cur- 
rents from  one  winding.  The  entire  output 
is  deliverable  wholly  at  the  commutator  end 
in  direct  current  or  at  the  collecting  rings  at 
the  other  end  of  the  machine  as  an  alternat- 
ing current,  or  any  proportion  of  the  two 
can  be  produced  simultaneously.  The  alter- 
nating current  is  three-phase  60  cycles,  de- 
livered at  500  to  550  volts.  The  alternating 
current  is  passed  through  six  step-up  trans- 
formers, raising  it  to  10,000  volts,  at  which 
potential  it  is  delivered  at  three  substations, 
ten  and  twenty  miles  away.  At  these  sub- 
stations are  step-down  transformers,  supply- 
ing rotary  converters  of  a  type  similar  to  the 
generators  and  by  means  of  which  the  alter- 
nating current  is  changed  to  a  direct  current 
and  supplied  to  the  line  at  about  500  volts. 
One  of  the  earliest  plants  of  this  type  was 
that  at  TaftsvlUe,  Conn.  There  are  also 
quite  a  number  of  three-phase  water  power 
installations  throughout  the  West,  and  in 
this  connection  the  gigantic  water  power 
plant  at  Niagara  Falls  must  not  be  forgotten. 
A  most  interesting  plant  is  the  electric  rail- 
way from  Stansstadt  to  Engelberg,  Switzer- 
land, constructed  in  1898.  This  road  is  four- 
teen miles  in  length,  less  than  one  mile  of 
which  Is  provided  with  a  "  Riggenbach " 
rack.  A  three-phase  current  is  generated  at 
the  station  by  water  power  at  a  potential  of 
750  volts,  and  raised  by  step-up  transform- 
ers to  5,000  volts.  This  high  tension  current 
Is  carried  by  an   overhead   system  to  Dal- 


lenwji,  nearly  seven  miles  distant,  where 
the  5,000  volts  are  transformed  to  750  volts. 
The  number  of  periods  in  the  current  is  3,90<J 
per  minute.  Two  generators  are  employed, 
excited  by  two  small  continuous  current  gen- 
erators, driven  by  small  turbines,  operating 
at  110  volts.  In  descending  the  steep  grades 
the  two  75  horse-power  motors  of  the  locomo- 
tive are  connected  in  parallel  with  the  gen- 
erators at  the  station,  and,  becoming  gener- 
ators themselves,  produce  a  certain  amount 
of  power  which  is  utilized  by  the  other 
trains  on  the  road;  but  as  this  power  is  on 
steep  grades  greater  than  can  be  absorbed 
by  the  other  trains,  at  times  140  to  240  horse- 
power is  passed  through  a  water  resistance 
made  of  three  adjustable  rails  placed  in  the 
canal,  and  there  wasted.  The  Zermatt-Gorne- 
gratz  and  the  Tungfrau  railways  are  also 
operated  by  three-phase  currents,  generated 
by  water  power,  and  are  in  the  main  similar. 
One  great  advantage  claimed  for  this  direct 
application  of  three-phase  alternating  cur- 
rent is  the  facility  of  transporting  electrical 
energy  at  high  tension  over  long  distances, 
and  reducing  the  same  to  a  working  voltage 
without  recourse  to  rotary  transformers. 
The  transformers  for  alternating  current  are 
simple  in  construction,  and  require  practi- 
cally no  attention.  The  motors  are  also  sim- 
ple and  require  no  commutators,  as  in  the 
case  of  direct  current  motors.  Two  sliding 
bow  contacts  are  used  to  take  the  current 
from  two  overhead  wires,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  overhead  line  is  more  costly  and 
more  difficult  than  that  used  for  continuous 
current,  and  the  installation  of  the  switches 
is  complicated.  In  this  system  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  constant  speed,  whether 
on  grades  or  levels,  without  regard  to  the 
work  which  the  motors  are  doing.  There  is 
also  an  absolute  dependence  by  the  electric 
brakes  upon  the  perfection  and  constancy  of 
the  contact  of  the  overhead  trolley.  The  mo- 
tors are  in  phase  with  the  generators  at  the 
power  house,  and  the  speed  therefore  cannot 
be  less  than  that  determined  by  the  periodicity 
of  the  generators.  There  is  always  danger 
that,  by  stoppage  of  the  current  from  some 
cause  or  other,  the  car  may  acquire  a 
dangerous  speed,  unless  checked  by  some 
mechanical  brake.  Continuous  current  mo- 
tors can  be  made  to  work  as  generators  when 
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descending    steep    grades,    and    the    current 
thus  form  a  powerful  brake.    The  "  Bonta  " 
brake   is   constructed   on   this  principle.      A 
trolley  car  descending  a  grade,   one  of   the 
motors  becomes  a  generator  and  pumps  its 
electricity  into  the  second  motor,  causing  it 
to  run  in  the  opposite  direction  and  to  climb 
the  grade.      This  form  of  electric  brake  has 
been  found  most  satisfactory.    The  applica- 
tion of  alternating  currents  to  power  trans- 
mission is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  but 
it  is  bound  to  take  tremendous  strides  in  the 
near  future.    The  limit  of  distance  to  which 
electrical  energy  can  be  conveyed  economic- 
ally at  a  potential  of  500  volts  is  compara- 
tively small,  and  the  economical  distribution 
of  electricitj'^  to  railroads  over  long  distances 
must    be    accomplished    either    by  rotating 
"  Boosters,"  or  by  accumulators,  or  by  the 
use  of  polyphase  alternating  current  appa- 
ratus.     Comparatively  little  has  been  done 
in  operating  railroads  by  means  of  alternat- 
ing current  motors,  but  their  application  is 
likely  to  receive  very  careful  consideration 
in  the  near  future.    It  is  difficult  at  present 
to  speculate  as  to  what  extent  they  will  be 
used,  and  the  particular  type  which  will  be 
selected  from  the  various  forms  of  alternat- 
ing  current    motors.      The    most   promising 
system  at  the  present  time  is  the  one  already 
referred  to,  in  which  three-phase  high  ten- 
sion alternating  currents  pass  through  step- 
down  transformers,  and    the    current    then 
passing  through  rotary  converters,  changes 
the  alternating  current  into  the  direct  cur- 
rent which  is  supplied  to  the  line.    Rotary 
converters  require  less  attention  than  the  or- 
dinary 500  volt  railway  generators  now  so 
extensively  employed,  and  possess  the  advan- 
tage that  at  constant  speed  they  will  give  a 
constant  voltage,  regardless  of  load  or  drop 
in  the  lines,  within  economical  limits.    They 
do  not  require  skilled  labor,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable saving  in  repairs  and  supplies,  fuel, 
water,  etc.,  and  a  station  of  this  character 
can  be  placed  at  considerable  distance  from 
the    centers    of   distribution,    thus    securing 
cheaper   real    estate,    better   coal   facilities, 
water  for  condensation,  etc. 

Visitors  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889 
will  doubtless  remember  the  most  interest- 
ing experiments  in  carrying  passengers  over 
a  sliding  railway,  or  as  it  was  termed,  "  Le 


chemin  de  fer  glissant."  The  cars  rested  on 
flat  shoes  on  a  broad  track  rail.  Water  un- 
der pressure  supplied  by  tanks  of  com- 
pressed air  and  water  on  the  car  was  forced 
between  the  surfaces  of  the  shoes  and  the 
rails,  forming  a  fluid  medium  between  the 
two.  A  turbine  rack  was  fastened  under  the 
center  of  the  car,  while  nozzles  placed  at  fre- 
quent points  between  the  tracks  forced  jets 
of  water  against  the  turbine  rack,  moving 
the  train  rapidly,  the  movement  of  the  train 
automatically  turning  the  water  on  and  off 
as  it  passed  over  the  various  nozzles  or  jets. 
An  installation  of  this  system  was  shown,  I 
believe,  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  in 
1893.  The  field  for  the  application  of  this 
unique  system  is  exceedingly  limited,  and 
must  needs  be  confined  to  warm  countries 
and  places  where  water  is  abundant. 

Another  very  interesting  experiment  has 
recently  been  tried  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Belgian  Government  on  a  line  near  Brussels. 
The  line  was  three  miles  in  length,  composed 
of  steep  grades  and  curves.  The  system  em- 
ployed was  the  monorail  system,  designed  by 
Mr.  F.  B.  Behr.  The  car  was  sixty  feet  in 
length,  ten  feet  ten  inches  wide,  and  weighed 
70  tons,  having  a  seating  capacity  of  100 
passengers.  The  car  itself  "  straddled  "  a 
single  rail,  elevated  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  rail  being  supported  on  an  "  A  " 
shaped  trestle,  riveted  to  steel  sleepers. 
These  supports  were  placed  about  three  feet 
three  inches  apart,  and  were  strongly  braced 
on  each  side  by  two  rails,  one  above  the 
other,  designed  to  increase  the  stability  of 
the  structure,  and  also  to  permit  the  guide 
wheels  of  the  car  to  run  upon  them  and  to 
lessen  the  oscillation  of  the  car,  and  to  coun- 
teract the  centrifugal  force  when  running 
over  curves.  The  electrical  conductor  was  a 
steel  rail  on  porcelain  insulators  attached  to 
the  sleepers,  the  return  circuit  being  made 
through  the  line  itself.  Four  electric  motors 
of  200  horse-power  each  were  suspended 
from  the  girdei*s,  and  connected  to  the  axles 
of  the  driving  wheels  by  especially  designed 
chains.  The  end  of  the  car  was  pointed  to 
lessen  the  resistance  of  the  air.  A  speed  of 
83  miles  an  hour  on  curves  of  540  yards 
radius  was  recorded,  the  passengers  not  suf- 
fering the  least  inconvenience  from  vibra- 
tion, and  it  was  claimed  that  with  the  proper 
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line  of  sufficient  extent  speeds  of  120  to  130 
miles  an  hour  could  be  attained  witli  perfect 
safety  and  with  great  economy. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  will  elec- 
tricity displace  steam  on  the  important  rail- 
roads throughout  the  country?    The  time  is 
not  yet  ripe  for  the  changing  of  all  steam 
roads  to  electricity,  but  it  is  bound  to  come 
in  the   estimation   of   many   able  engineers 
who  have  given  the  subject  careful  thought. 
Electric  sj'stems  parallel  to  steam  roads  have 
been  known  to  take  90  per  cent,  of  the  busi- 
ness away  from  the  steam  road,  and  many 
steam  roads  suffer  severely  from  the  com- 
petition of  parallel  electric  lines.    There  is 
no  question  as  to  the  very  great  advantage 
of  the  electric  system  in  local,  suburban  and 
interurban  traffic,  and  on  certain  important 
steam  roads,  where  a  sufficient  number  of 
tracks  exist,   enabling  the  handling  of  the 
slow  traffic  and  the  freight  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  high   speed  traffic,   electricity 
can  to-day  be  applied  to  great  advantage  in 
many  places  as  feeders  to  the  main  steam 
system.    The  steam  locomotive,  carrying  its 
own  power  plant  around  with  it,  possesses 
many  advantages,  and  the  writer  has  it  from 
no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Dudley    that 
speeds  have  been  attained  in  this  country  by 
the  steam  locomotive  of  100  miles  an  hour 
by  actual  test,  and  he  says  it  is  even  claimed 
that  107  miles  have  been  made  on  a  very 
short   stretch,   altho  this   he  is   inclined   to 
doubt.     However,   it  is   a  well-known   fact 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  speed  of  machin- 


ery employing  a  reciprocating  motion.    The 
disadvantages  in  the  matter    of    wear    and 
tear    and    reduction    of    tractive    effort     on 
grades,  curves  and  in  starting  are  well  known, 
and  in  tlie  electric  motor,  where  there  is  a 
constant  effort  or  torque,  with  its  great  ca- 
pacity for  automatically  transfering  electric 
power   into   rotary   effort,   exceedingly   high 
speeds  may  be  secured,  and  it  is  also  a  well- 
known  fact  that  an  electric  motor  may,  with- 
out danger,  be  overloaded  for  a  short  time, 
even  100  per  cent.,  thus  giving  a  reserve  for 
an  emergency    which  no  reciprocating  form 
of  power  can  give.    By  the  use  of  the  elec- 
tric current  the  train  may  be  supplied  with 
electric  brakes,  heated,  lighted  and  ventilat- 
ed.   The  stations,  tunnels  and  railway  cross- 
ings  may   be   illuminated,   and   the   various 
systems  for  operating  signals  and  switches 
may  also  be  supplied  from  the  same  source. 
To-day,    without    the    slightest    inconven- 
ience, one  may  travel  from  60  to  90  miles 
an   hour,    and  even   more,   and   it   is   prob- 
able that  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  by 
the  introduction  of  electricity  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  steel  highways  over  which  our 
people  will  be  transported,  we  shall  be  able 
to    travel    with     perfect    ease    and    comfort 
at  a  speed  of  from  125  to  150  miles  an  hour, 
and   ultimately   considerably   higher.       This 
the  writer  believes  to  be  not  a  prophecy,  but 
a  statement  of  the  conviction  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced engineering  minds,  who  have  given 
this  subject  careful  consideration. 

New  York  City. 


Down  the  Road. 

By  Danske  Dandridge. 


As  you  went  down  the  road,  dear, 
As  you  went  down  the  road, 

How  chill  the  breeze  began  to  blow. 
My  heart  took  up  its  load: 

The  skies  that  had  been  blue  and  bright. 

How  fast  they  darkened  into  night  ! 


And  will  you  ne'er  turn  back,  dear? 

And  shall  we  never  meet? 
Do  no  glad  cries  come  up  the  road? 

No  swift  returning  feet? 
Half-way  to  meet  you  I  would  run, 
Tho  long  the  way  and  set  the  sun. 


Alas  !  the  days  go  on,  dear; 

How  dulled  the  daylight  seems 
Since  you  went  down  the  road,  dear, 

And  left  me  to  my  dreams. 
Left  me  to  bear  my  weary  load 
As  I  toil  after,  down  the  road. 

Shepherdstown,  W,  Va. 


The  Reign  of  the  Mob. 

Chaplain  T.   G.   Steward,   D.D.,   U.  S.  A, 


The  recent  outrages  in  Georgia  ouglit  to 
sliock  tlio  wliole  country,  and  will  shock  all 
right  thinking  people  who  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts.  The  slaughter  of 
those  poor  helpless  people  in  Palmetto,  a 
performance,  as  one  might  almost  say,  got- 
ten up  in  honor  of  the  President's  visit,  fol- 
lowed by  the  fiendish  murder  of  Sam  Hose, 
llev.  Elijah  Strickland  and  Mr.  Sewell,  cover 
Georgia  just  now  with  a  halo  of  infamy  be- 
yond any  government  on  earth. 

Who  can  imagine  among  the  raw-meat  eat- 
ing Saxons  of  the  earliest  times— or  among 
the  Indians  of  two  centunes  ago— scenes 
more  fiendlike  than  those  which  occurred  at 


was  cool,  it  was  cut  to  pieces,  tlie  heart  and 
liver  being  especially  cut  up  and  sold.  Small 
pieces  of  bone  brought  2.">  cents,  and  "  a  bit 
of  the  liver,  crisply  cooked,  sold  for  10  cents." 
So  eager  were  the  crowd  to  obtain  souvenirs 
that  a  rush  for  the  stake  was  made,  and 
those  near  the  body  were  forced  against  it 
and  had  to  fight  for  their  escai)e. 

During  the  burning  individuals  of  the  mob 
are  reported  as  going  into  ecstasy,  one  gray 
haired  man  leaping  into  the  air  and  giving 
vent  to  his  exultant  feelings  in  fervent 
shouts  and  ejaculations,  such  as  one  may 
occasionally  hear  at  a  really  spiritual  camp 
meeting.    On   all   sides   there   appeared   the 


the  burning  of  Sam  Hose?    The  eai-ly  Saxons     greatest  interest  and  zest,  and  the  regret  was 


were  clad  in  skins  and  unacquainted  with 
letters,  bowed  in  form  and  savage  in  appear- 
ance, resembling  somewhat  the  beasts  whose 
nature  they  in  a  measure  emulated;  they 
knew  only  a  hard  religion  and  no  morality, 
and  their  orgies  of  wine  and  blood  were  in 
perfect  tune   with   the   whole   run   of   their 


vehemently  expressed  as  the  poor  man 
ceased  to  writhe  in  the  flames:  "  He  died  too 
soon."  If  these  people  would  not  make  first 
class  devils,  then  I  fail  to  appreciate  the  re- 
quirements of  Satanic  fitness. 

The  killing  of  Rev.  Elijah  Strickland  seems 
to  have  been  less  spectacular  and  dramatic. 


lives.  The  Indians  who  assembled  around  His  body  was  found  hanging  with  a  placard 
their  victim  to  torture  or  scalp  him  were  pinned  to  it,  and  ears  and  fingers  cut  off. 
unpretentious,  naked  savages,  daubed  with  He  had  lived  three  score  years,  and  the  tes- 
a  fiery  paint,  becoming  the  diabolical  work  timony  of  the  man  on  whose  place  he  lived, 
on  hand.  Theirs  was  savagery  pure  and  Major  Thomas,  and  of  several  of  his  neigh- 
simple,  in  full  harmony  with  the  prevailing  bors,  was  that  Sti-ickland  was  a  law  abiding 
religious,  moral  and  social  ideas.  citizen  and  believed  to  be  innocent. 
Now  at  the  opening  of  the  description  of  Of    Sewell' s    killing    no    particulars    have 


the  last  act  so  far  in  this  drama  of  blood,  let 
us  admit  as  true  all  the  allegations  made 
by  the  last  mob;  let  us  admit  that  Sam  Hose 
was  guiltj'  of  murder,  and  committed  the 
other  crime,  as  described  by  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution;  that   Rev.    Elijah   Strickland   had 


been  made  public. 

The  Hose  killing  was  the  great  event;  and 
to  meet  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Atlanta 
to  visit  the  scene  and  be  "  in  at  the  death," 
if  possible,  two  extra  trains  were  run  out  of 
that  city  Sunday  afternoon.      Some  of  the 


promised  to  pay  him  for  doing  the  murder;     i^eople  remained  there  over  night,  returning 


that  Albert  Sewell  said  he  thought  the  ne- 
groes should  be  avenged,  and  on  this  basis 
examine  the  conduct  of  the  whites. 

Sam  Hose  was  burned  on  Sunday  after 
noon  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  people. 
Before  the  fire  had  been  kindled  the  mob 
amused  themselves  by  cutting  oft'  his  ears, 
fingers,  toes,  etc.,  to  carry  away  as  memen- 


to Atlanta  the  next  day;  nearly  every  man 
brought  some  souvenir  of  the  affair.  One 
man  named  Moss  showed  to  his  friends  a 
good  sized  piece  of  Hose's  heart,  which  he 
said  he  should  present  to  Governor  Cand- 
ler. Other  reminders  were  set  up  on  exhibi- 
tion at  various  places  of  business  and  at- 
tracted much  attention,  the  killing  being  the 


tos.    After  the  burning,  and  before  the  body     topic  of  discussion  by  all  classes  of  people. 
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All  this  work  is  doue  not  ouly  without 
sauctioD  of  law,  but  against  law  and  against 
the  protests  of  a  few  of  Georgia's  most  prom- 
inent citizens.  The  people  leniporarily  threw 
aside  law,  order  and  civilization  and  in- 
dulged themselves  in  a  delirium  of  diabolism. 
I'or  what  cause? 

Hose  was  accused  of  committing  two  very 
grave  crimes,  for  which  tlie  law  provides 
the  penalty  of  death  by  hanging.  It  pro- 
\  ides  also  the  method  of  trial  and  manner 
of  execution;  and  these  same  white  people  of 
(Jeorgia  had  selected  nu'n  to  carry  out  the 
law.  They  had  their  sheriffs,  judges,  jailors, 
liangmen  and  Governor;  and  there  was  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  culprit's  friends  to 
take  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 
No;  the  same  people  who  took  Hose  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  lawfully  constituted  au- 
thorities are  those  who  elected  the  officers 
to  carry  out  the  law.  They  thus  set  aside 
their  own  law,  discountenance  their  own  of- 
ticers  and  take  back  their  own  votes,  declar- 
ing in  favor  of  no  law  and  no  organization  of 
State.  Anarchists  are  they  of  the  clearest 
fj'pe;  pouring  contempt  on  their  ow^u  courts 
and  defying  passion  and  force. 

No  w^ord  can  be  said  to\vard  condoning  the 
crimes  of  Hose.  If  guilty  he  should  have 
been  punished,  not  barbarously  murdei'ed. 
He   should    have    been    solemnly   and    judi- 


cially hanged,  tlius  magnifying  the  laws  of 
the  State,  and  making  respectable  her  penal 
machinery.  Mob  vengeance  teaches  nothing; 
and  to  tamper  with  and  encourage  the  mob 
spirit  is  sowing  the  wind  to  reap  the  whirl- 
wind. 

As  to  the  crimes  of  Strickland  and  Sewell' 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  only  evi- 
dence against  Strickland  was  the  testimony 
of  the  wretched  Hose  extorted  under  the  most 
horrible  sufferings.  No  court  would  have 
hanged  a  man  on  such  testimony.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  with  Major  Thomas,, 
his  employer,  that  he  was  innocent  of  the- 
crime  charged.  Surely  we  are  pushing 
toward  a  crisis.  Either  government  will  fail 
in  the  South  or  it  must  be  modified  in  form.. 

Ultimately  the  nation  will  be  obliged  to  do- 
one  of  three  things: 

1.  Either  to  stand  by  and  see  its  black 
citizens  successfully  disrobed  of  all  their 
rights  and  left  at  the  mercy  of  their  white 
neighbors,  ana  bear  its  full  share  of  the 
odium  of  all  these  horrid  outrages. 

2.  Or  cut  loose  from  the  South  and  let  that 
section  bear  its  own  iniquities. 

3.  Or  assert  itself  as  a  nation,  and  estab- 
lish the  reign  of  justice  and  humanity  over 
every  foot  of  land  beneath  the  sway  of  its 
flag. 

WlLBERFORCE,    OhIO. 


Georgia's  Record  of  Blood. 

By  W.   P.   Lovejoy,  D.D., 


This  article  has  to  do  with  a  condition  of 
things  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  Empire  State  of  the  South.  May  a  mer- 
ciful Providence  save  us  from  another  like 
it!  The  readers  of  The  Independent  are 
familiar  with  the  lynching  of  four  negroes 
at  Palmetto,  charged  with  setting  fire  to  the 
town  on  two  different  occasions.  Since  that 
time,  now  a  little  more  than  one  month,  the 
relations  between  the  races  have  been  great- 
ly strained.  For  months  before  the  lynching 
citizens  had  slept  with  their  clothes  on,  fear- 
ing that  the  town  would  again  be  set  on  fire. 
If  the  killing  of  those  helpless  negroes  by  a 
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mob  of  masked  men  found  an  apologist  any- 


where in  the  press  of  the    country,    it    has 
escaped  my  notice. 

A  knowledge  of  this  tragedy  and  of  the 
condition  of  things  in  and  about  Palmetto 
is  necessary  becau'se  of  their  bearing  upon 
other  awful  tragedies  which  followed  in 
quick  succession.  A  white  farmer  named 
Cranford,  living  a  few^  miles  in  the  country 
from  Palmetto,  had  hired  a  young  negro 
man  named  Sam  Hose,  for  wages.  Cranford 
had  a  wife  and  several  children.  The  negro 
slept  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  Cranfords 
and  in  a  room  adjoining  the  one  in  which 
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Mv.  mihI  .Mis.  Crauford  slept.  On  the  12th 
of  April,  Crnnford  had  occasion  to  use  sharp 
words  to  Hose  for  indolence  about  his  work. 
'IMiat  night  Mrs.  Ci-anford  could  not  sleep 
because  she  liad  lieard  of  threats  made  by 
Hose  against  her  husband's  life.  Besides, 
she  heard  Hose  walking  In  his  stockings  in 
his  room.  Finally  she  heard  a  gentle  rap  at 
the  door.  She  asked  what  was  wanted.  Hose 
replied  that  he  wanted  to  get  out.  (There 
was  no  other  door  to  that  room.)  Cranford 
struck  a  light  and  opened  the  door.  After 
Hose  went  out  an  axe  was  found  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  door.  This  was  such  an  un- 
usual thing  that  Cranford's  suspicions  were 
aroused.  The  next  day  he  armed  himself 
with  a  pistol  and  was  w^arned  by  his  wife  to 
be  on  his  guard,  for  she  felt  sure  that  Hose 
meant  mischief. 

It  was  noticed  that  Hose  w^as  sullen  and 
silent  all  that  day.  At  the  supper  table  that 
night  Cranford  sat  fronting  the  door  through 
which  Hose  usually  came  into  the  dining 
room.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting 
with  his  back  to  it.  He  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  there  was  another  door  to  the 
room,  and  as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  table 
his  back  was  to  this  door.  Without  a  sound 
and  with  the  stealthiness  of  a  cat.  Hose 
came  in  at  this  door  and  approached  Cran- 
ford with  uplifted  axe.  Mrs.  Cranford  saw 
the  murderer,  but  too  late  to  give  her  hus- 
band the  alarm.  With  one  blow  the  axe 
crashed  into  the  skull  of  Cranford  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  was  dead.  What  followed 
is  too  sickening  in  its  horrible  details  to  be 
recited  here.  If  a  demon  from  the  pit  of 
darkness  had  taken  possession  of  this  fiend 
in  human  form,  he  could  have  done  no 
worse. 

As  the  facts  connected  with  this  dual  crime 
gradually  got  into  the  minds  of  tlie  people 
hundreds  of  angry  white  men  searched  the 
woods  and  swamps  and  houses  for  fifty 
miles  in  some  directionsjr,  Wherever  a  negro 
was  heard  of  that  filled  the  description  of 
the  criminal,  eager  men  got  on  the  trail  and 
went  to  hunt  him.  Dozens  of  negroes  were 
arrested,  examined  and  turned  loose.  Final- 
ly, nine  days  after  the  crimes  were  commit- 
ted, Hose  was  captured  near  Marshalville, 
a  town  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy. 


Early  SniKhiy  morning,  fhc  2.'>d,  it  Ix'canie 
known  in  Coweta  County,  the  home  county 
of  the  Cranfords,  that  Hose  would  be  brought 
to  Xewnan,  the  county-seat,  that  day.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  train  some  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Newnanwere  present,  determined, 
if  possible,  to  prevent  the  lynching,  which 
had  been  freely  talked  of  for  days.  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Atkinson,  whose  home  is  there,  made 
a  speech  to  the  crowd,  earnestly  endeavor- 
ing to  dissuade  them  from  their  mad  pur- 
pose. So  did  another  leading  citizen  of 
Newnan.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  The  cries 
of  the  mob  drowned  the  voices  of  the  speak- 
ers, and  the  wretched  culprit  was  hurried  a 
mile  and  a  half  away  from  the  town,  where, 
in  the  presence  of  a  crowd,  variously  esti- 
mated from  three  lumdred  to  two  thousand 
people,  Sam  Hose,  murderer  and  rapist,  was 
liorribly  mutilated  and  then  burned  to  death. 

The  fury  of  the  mob  had  not  yet  spent  it- 
self. Hose  stated  while  bound  to  the  stake 
that  one  Lige  Strickland,  a  negro  preacher, 
had  offered  him  twenty  dollars  to  kill  Cran- 
ford, and  gave  that  as  his  reason  for  killing 
him.  (Sober  people  put  no  faith  in  this  state- 
ment.) A  lynching  party,  consisting  of  eight 
men,  was  speedily  organized  to  wring  a  con- 
fession from  Strickland  or  kill  him.  Before 
the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the  next  day  Strick- 
land had  been  hung  by  that  mob.  Another 
party  went  in  another  direction  for  Strick- 
land. They  found  a  negro  preacher  Monday 
morning  in  Fayetteville,  a  town  some  twen- 
ty-five miles  from  the  home  of  the  Cranfords. 
I  was  a  witness  to  what  happened  at  Fay- 
etteville. The  men  who  came  for  this  man 
said  they  had  Strickland.  I  asked  how  they 
knew.  They  had  been  told  that  this  partic- 
ular negro  tried  to  rent  a  house  in  a  village 
six  or  eight  miles  away,  and  was  refused 
when  it  was  known  that  he  came  from  Pal- 
metto. At  that  place  he  called  himself 
Strickland,  but  in  Fayetteville  he  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Tharp.  I  counseled  these 
men  to  be  sure  that  they  were  making  no 
mistake.  Some  of  the  best  white  men  in 
Fayetteville,  hearing  that  Tharp  was  about 
to  be  taken  through  the  county  to  Griffin,  a 
town  some  thirty  miles  away,  managed  to 
get  the  negro  out  of  the  hands  of  his  captors 
and  lodged  him  in  jail.  They  were  given 
assurance  that  if  he  was  guilty  of  crime  he 
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should  suffer  for  it.  The  train  for  Atlanta 
soon  rolled  up.  It  was  thougnt  best  to  send 
Tharp  to  Atlanta  for  safe-lieepiug.  While 
the  train  was  standing  at  the  station  a  gen- 
tleman on  the  train,  hearing  an  unusual  noise 
on  the  outside,  came  to  the  door  of  the  coach 
to  see  what  was  the  trouble.  Then  he  dis- 
covered the  negro  preacher  under  arrest. 
When  he  was  told  that  the  mob  thought  they 
had  Strickland,  he  said  with  an  emphasis 
that  carried  a  thrill  of  joy  to  Tharp's  heart, 
"  Gentlemen,  you  have  the  wrong  man.  This 
is  not  Strickland.  This  man's  name  is  Tharp. 
He  has  lived  at  Palmetto  for  two  years  and 
is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  white  people  of 
that  community.  I  live  there  myself  and 
know  all  about  him."  On  the  statement  of 
this  man,  who  was  known  to  some  in  the 
crowd,  Tharp  was  given  his  liberty.  But  for 
the  timely  interference  of  the  white  citizens 
of  Fayetteville  another  victim  of  the  mob's 
senseless  rage  would  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  the  dead  before  sundown  of  that  day. 
And  the  only  evidence  of  guilt  was  a  rumor 
which  turned  out  to  be  utterly  without  foun- 
dation. 

Never  before  have  I  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  mob-spirit.  I  watched  it  that 
day  with  keen  interest.  It  is  without  rea- 
son. It  is  relentless  in  carrying  out  its  pur- 
pose. Right  or  wrong,  with  proof  or  with- 
out it,  wild,  mad,  it  is  incapable  of  seeing 
things  as  they  are.  Bare  suspicion  is  the 
amplest  proof;  the  confession  of  a  self-con- 
fessed villain  is  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dence. In  its  power,  no  life  is  safe.  Witness 
the  threat  made  against  the  life  of  Colonel 
Thomas,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  highly 
esteemed  citizens  of  Campbell  County,  be- 
cause he  dared  to  assert  the  innocence  of 
Strickland  and  begged  the  mob  to  give  him 
a  fair  trial. 

The  condition  of  things  as  set  out  in  this 
brief  recital  of  facts  presents  to  the  people 
of  this  section  a  problem  which  those  who 
live  at  a  distance  are  incapable  of  solving. 
What  are  the  facts  which  led  up  to  the  Cran- 
ford  tragedy  and  to  the  lynching  which  fol- 
lowed? The  answer  to  these  questions  may 
not  furnish  a  solution  of  the  problem  with 
which  the  people  of  the  South  have  to  deal, 
but  it  will  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
which  grow  out  of  the  present  situation. 


The  generation  of  negroes  who  commit 
crime  have  never  Known,  they  do  not  know 
now,  tlie  restraints  of  wholesome  discipline. 
The  untc-bclium  darky  early  learned  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  his  master;  his  life  was 
ordered  for  him,  his  habits  were  regular,  and 
in  time  became  fixed.  As  a  result  the  negro 
brought  up  under  tliat  system  is  gentle  and 
docile,  hard-working  and  orderly.  The  young 
negroes  of  to-day  know  little  of  the  blessings 
of  a  well-regulated  home,  their  habits  are 
of  the  worst,  their  minds  are  filled  with  no- 
tions of  their  own  importance,  and  they  con- 
stitute a  disturbing  and  often  a  vicious  ele- 
ment in  the  community.  In  all  candor,  it 
must  be  said  that  two  causes  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  exalted  notion  which  the  modern 
negro  has  of  his  own  importance  and  rights, 
for  one  of  which  his  teachers  are  responsi- 
ble, for  the  other  the  politicians  of  all  par- 
ties. 

When  the  war  closed,  a  great  question  con- 
fronted the  people  of  the  North.  Four  mil- 
lions of  people  had  suddenly  been  delivered 
from  the  thraldom  of  slavery.  What  shall 
be  done  for  these  people?  Filled  with  a  gen- 
uine missionary  spirit  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
lift  up  this  oppressed  race,  men  and  women 
by  the  hundreds  from  the  North  found  their 
way  into  the  South  to  teach  the  negro  the 
spelling-book  and  the  Bible.  From  the  very 
first,  day  in  and  day  out,  the  negro  was 
taught  to  believe  that  he  was  a  little  better 
than  the  Southern  "  white  trash,"  and  that 
this  fair  land,  reclaimed  from  primeval  bar- 
renness by  his  sweat  and  toil,  justly  be- 
longed to  him.  Small  wonder  that  he  made 
little  of  preying  upon  the  property  of  the 
white  man.  This  new-found  superiority 
found  expression  in  the  desire  for  a 
place  beside  his  white  brother  in  churches 
and  cars  and  liotels  and  in  the  so- 
cial circle.  It  reached  its  climax,  the  log- 
ical result  of  his  training,  in  the  effort  now 
and  then  to  monopolize  sidewalks  and  push 
ladies  off  into  the  streets. 

The  other  force  which  has  contributed  to 
the  modern  negro's  exalted  notion  of  his 
own  importance  is  the  result  of  putting  the 
ballot  in  his  hands.  The  negro  voter,  about 
election  times,  is  the  most  popular  man  on 
the  ground.  At  such  times  he  is  the  con- 
stant companion  of  white  men.    He  hasn't 
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sense  euoiigh  to  look  boyond  the  bribe  put 
before  his  eyes  and  see  tlie  reason  why  the 
political  aspirant  wants  liis  vote.  To  him  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  concern  what  issues  are 
involved  in  the  election.  His  interest  is  in 
the  campaign,  not  in  the  election.  If  lie  can 
make  a  few  dollars  out  of  it  he  is  that  mucli 
richer,  if  a  few  drinks  he  is  that  much  hap- 
pier. And  he  has  learned  to  dicker  with  the 
political  Jieelers,  raising  the  price  of  his 
vote,  knowing  that  he  will  be  sure  to  get  it. 
In  this  way  the  negro  has  learned  that  he 
holds  the  balance  of  power  and  that  his  vote 
determines  State  and  county  elections. 

Put  these  facts  together  as  controlling 
forces  and  then  add  to  these  the  natural  ef- 
fect which  a  lack  of  self-control  will  have 
upon  a  nature  in  which  the  animal  is  the 
predominating  element,  and  you  have  the 
conditions  which  make  possible  all  sorts  of 
crime,  and  particularly^  that  one  for  which 
lynching  is  the  penalty. 

What  is  the  remedy?  I  have  space  to  in- 
dicate but  two.  First,  restrict  the  suffrage 
to  those  who  can  furnish  educational  tests; 
make  no  difference  on  the  ground  of  color. 


In  this  way  you  eliminate  from  the  govern* 
ing  body  both  ignorance  and  vice.  As  a  re- 
sult the  nogro,  puffed  up  with  the  idea  of 
his  importance,  will  learn  that  his  importance 
depends  upon  something  besides  his  own  no- 
tion of  what  he  is.  Secondly,  increase  re- 
ligious instruction  until  conscience  shall  be 
educated  pm^l  passu  with  intellect.  It  is  al- 
together possible  to  increase  crime  while  il- 
literacy is  decreasing.  This  is  the  case  now 
in  some  sections  of  the  United  States.  Why'-' 
Because  in  the  school-room  and  in  the  home, 
while  the  mind  is  trained  and  developed,  the 
moral  faculties  are  neglected.  Such  educa- 
tion makes  the  commission  of  crime  easier 
and  more  certain.  In  this  connection  I  bear 
glad  testimony  to  the  good  work  which 
scliools  on  religious  foundations  are  doing 
for  the  colored  people  in  the  South.  It  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  stand  side  by  side  in  pro- 
hibition contests  with  men  educated  in  the 
religious  schools  of  Atlanta  and  Augusta, 
and  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  first  one  who  has 
been  found  fighting  on  the  wrong  side  of  a 
moral  question. 

Atlanta.  Ga. 
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The  Black   Huntsman. 


All  the  w^orld  has  heard  of 
Hunt,"  of  "  The  Wild  Huntsman,"  of  Heme 
the  Hunter,  in  Windsor  Forest,  and  gener- 
ally of  that  sound  of  the  viewless  chase 
which  the  Germans  attributed  to  Woden  and 
the  Greeks  to  Artemis.  The  mythologists 
explain  the  belief,  very  naturally,  by  the 
noise  of  the  wind  in  the  trees, — 

"  Oh,  Wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song !  " — 

a  song    interpreted    by    peasants    into    the 
clamor  of  hounds  and  cries  of  sportsmen. 

In  the  old  Royal  Forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
now  the  populous  haunt  of  landscape  paint- 
ers, the  widely  spread  superstition  takes  a 
peculiar  local  form.  It  is  not  Diane  qui  court 
duns  la  noire  foret,  it  is  not  St.  Hubert,  or 
the  Devil,  or  a  shadowy  pageant  of  Charles 
IX,  trying  to  forget  the  blood  of  the  St. 
Bartholomew  massacre.  Quite  another  kind 
of  huntsman  follows  the  dappled  deer,  and 


By  Andrew  Lang. 

St.  Hubert's  the  curious  thing  is  that  he  has  been  seen 
and  heard  lately  by  an  English  lady  who 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  popular  be- 
lief. Her  picturesque  story,  as  written 
down  by  herself,  follows,  and  then  we  shall 
compare  it  with  the  experience  of  Henri  IV, 
as  given  on  contemporary  authority: 

Paris,  June  5th,  1898. 
On  the  13th  of  June  last  year  (1897)  I  was 
bicycling  from  Sens  to  Fontainebleau,  where  I 
happened  to  be  residing.  I  intended  to  take  the 
train  at  Moret,  but  missed  it ;  and  so  was 
obliged  to  bicycle  through  the  Forest,  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock.  It  was  a  clear  and 
beautiful  evening,  with  a  brilliant  sunset.  I 
had  passed  the  Croix  du  Grand  Maltre,  and 
turned  into  the  "  Bosquet  des  Nymphes."  [The 
lady  sent  a  bicyclist's  map,  marking  the  various 
points.]  I  was  not  in  the  least  nervous,  tho 
lonely,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  ride.  Pres- 
ently I  arrived  at  a  little  glade  on  my  left,  with 
low  brushwood  on  every  side.     Suddenly,  out  of 
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the  brushwood  opposite  me,  leapt  a  Black 
Man,  with  his  hands  held  in  front  of  him  as  if 
to  separate  the  branches.  lie  was  looking 
straight  forward,  and  did  not  even  turn  his 
head  on  my  side,  but  ran  across  the  glade  as 
lightly  as  a  deer,  and  disappeared  again  into  the 
coppice,  on  the  other  side  from  that  where  he 
first  appeared.  I  watched  him  in  surprise, 
turning  my  head  to  see  him,  for  he  ran  for  some 
yards  beside  my  bicycle.  "  Who  can  he  possibly 
be?"  I  said  to  myself,  he  was  such  a  strange 
figure,  black  from  head  to  foot.  fOn  inquiry. 
Miss  Y.  Z.  said  thai  the  man's  face  and  hands, 
as  well  as  his  costume,  w(m-c  black.]  He  was 
dressed  in  a  close  clinging  costume,  except  that 
he  wore  something  floating  on  his  shoulders. 
"What  can  it  be?"  I  wondered  again,  for  tho 
he  seemed  to  be  a  man,  there  was  something  odd 
about  him.  At  the  same  moment  I  heard  a 
strange  noise,  like  yak,  yak,  and  I  listened  in  no 
less  surprise,  wondering  what  birds  could  have 
so  singular  a  note.  I  was  watching  the  figure 
and  listening  to  the  sounds  so  attentively  that, 
till  I  w^as  quite  close  to  it,  I  did  not  observe  a 
stag  on  the  path  in  front  of  my  bicycle.  The 
stag  was  looking  at  the  glade,  and  so  fascinated 
by  what  he  saw  that  he  did  not  observe  my  ap- 
proach. I  sounded  my  bell  and  knocked  on  the 
bar  of  my  bicycle,  when  the  stag  bounded  into 
the  glade  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  black  man  disappeared.  All  this 
passed  in  a  few  seconds.  I  felt  no  fear  till  the 
stag  vanished,  and  then  found  that  I  was  trem- 
bling violently,  and  was  so  terrified  that  I  could 
scarcely  go  on  pedaling.  However,  I  gathered 
myself  together,  and  pedaled  as  hard  as  I  could, 
still  hearing  the  yak,  yak! 

I  determined  to  say  nothing  when  I  returned 
about  my  adventure,  thinking  that  my  friends 
would  be  vexed  with  me  for  riding  alone. 
.  .  .  Consequently  I  only  mentioned  the 
stag  and  the  strange  noise,  and  took  good  care 
not  to  mention  the  Man  in  Black,  but,  all  last 
year,  the  question  kept  recurring  to  me,  "  What 
could  he  be?"  Lately,  I  went  to  stay  at  Bar- 
bizon,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Forest  from  that 
of  my  strange  experiences.  One  evening  (May 
11th,  1898)  I  read  in  Mr.  Augustus  Hare's 
"  Days  near  Paris "  a  passage  quoted  from 
Sully's  "Memoirs"  [oddly  enough,  for  1598] 
about  a  Black  Man,  who  appeared,  with  a 
sound  of  hounds,  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau. 
Next  day,  without  saying  anything  to  my 
friends,  I  asked  a  woman  of  the  village  if  there 
was  not  a  legend  of  a  Black  Huntsman,  who 
haunted  the  Forest. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle,  the  Grand  Yeneur,  who 
is  seen  from  time  to  tirpc;" 


"What  is  he  like?" 

"  Dressed  in  black,  in  tight  fitting  clothes." 

"Have  you  ever  seen  him?" 

"  No,  mademoiselle ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  does  not  appear.  He  is  not  a  man  ;  I 
don't  know  what  he  is." 

A  cabman  to  whom  I  spoke  had  heard  of  the 
Huntsman,  but  had  not  seen  him,  and  knew  no- 
body who  had.  I  have  since  read,  in  Joanne's 
Guide  Book,  that  he  appeared  to  Henri  IV. 

This  is  the  lady's  letter  to  me,  but,  having 
left  her  autograph  epistle  in  town,  I  trans- 
late from  a  French  version  which,  after  she 
wrote  to  me  in  June,  1898,  appeared  in 
UAbeille  de  Fontoinehleau,  September  10th, 
1898.  I  asked  the  lady  if  she  was  subject  to, 
or  had  any  experience  at  all,  of  visual  hal- 
lucinations. She  said,  no,  but  she  had  twice 
in  her  life  been  the  subject  of  impressions  of 
a  kind  not  easily  explained,  one  of  which 
had  saved  her  from  a  dangerous  accident. 
The  other  she  purposely  neglected,  not  wish- 
ing to  yield  to  superstitious  influences.  The 
result  of  her  neglect  was  unfortunate.  She 
sent  me  a  diagram,  illustrating  the  points  of 
view,  and  the  course  taken  by  the  Black 
Man  and  the  stag.  I  can  only  give  my  im- 
pressions, but  the  lady  seemed  to  me  to  be 
an  excellent  witness. 

Turning  to  old  records,  we  find  Sully,  the 
famous  Minister  of  Henri  IV,  saying: 

"  It  is  yet  a  question  of  what  nature  that  il- 
lusion might  be,  which  was  seen  so  often,  and 
by  so  many  persons,  in  the  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau ;  it  was  a  spectre,  surrounded  with  a  pack 
of  hounds,  whose  cries  were  heard,  and  which 
were  seen  at  a  distance,  but  vanished  when  any 
one  approached  near  to  them."  These  things, 
says  Sully,  "rendered  this  year  (1598)  remark- 
able." But  he  does  not  say  that  Henri  saw  the 
figure.  Perefixe  (part  III,  p.  184)  says  that 
"  the  story  goes  "  {on  raconte)  that  Henri  heard 
a  great  noise  of  the  chase,  and  that  several  of 
his  gentlemen,  following  the  sound  saw  "  a  huge 
Black  Man  in  the  bushes,  who  frightened  them 
so  that  they  could  not  see  where  he  went.  They 
heard  a  harsh  voice  say  m'atteMdez  vous,  or 
m'entendez  vous,  or  amendez  vous.  The  wood- 
men and  peasants  said  that  they  occasionally 
saw  that  great  Black  Man,  whom  they  called 
Le  Grand  Vcneur,  but  he  never  harmed  any- 
body. Bongars,  in  a  contemporary  letter  (vol. 
II,  p.  407)  tells  the  same  tale,  putting  the  hour 
at  10  p.  m.,  but  making  the  local  people  say 
that  the  figure  appears  on  horseback.     They  be- 
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lieved  it  to  be  tlio  jjhost  of  a  huntsman  killed 
in  the  wood,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  The 
date  of  Henri's  adventure  was  September  1st, 
1508.  But,  again,  the  King  only  heard  the 
sounds  of  the  chase :  he  saw  nothing.  La 
Chronologie  Septenaire,  under  1599,  by  Palma 
Caget  (book  II,  p.  93)  gives  a  similar  account. 
The  figure  is  un  chasseur  noir,  who  harms  no- 
body, and  is  called  Le  Grand  Veneur.  The  story 
of  how  he  was  seen  by  and  alarmed  some 
seigneurs  is  the  same  as  that  of  P&r6fixe,  but 
the  adventure  is  placed  in  spring.  Once  more 
Matthieu  (Ilistoire  de  Henri  IV,  II,  p.  2G8) 
tells  precisely  the  same  story.  Henri  makes  the 
huntsmen  follow  the  noises,  with  the  usual  re- 
sult, the  apparition  of  a  tall  black  man.  Many 
would  doubt,  he  says,  if  there  were  not  so  many 
witnesses.  Matthieu  adds :  "  I  have  heard  the 
King  say  that  the  Constable  de  Montmorency 
had  sometimes  been  beguiled  (trompe)  by  this 
chase,  and  that  the  Due  de  Sully,  being  in  his 
chamber  at  the  Pavilion  in  the  Grand  Parterre 
of  Fontainebleau,  heard  the  sounds  one  evening, 
and,  believing  that  the  King  was  returning, 
went  to  the  chateau  to  see  him,  but  found  these 
noises  of  the  chase,  which  seemed  close  at  hand, 
could  not  come  from  the  King's  party,  which  at 
the  moment  was  more  than  nine  miles  distant." 
Sully's  experience  ansv^ered  to  that  of 
"  phantom  coaches,"  sounds  of  arriving 
coaches  and  vi^heels,  which,  perhaps,  are  the 
result  of  "  expectant  attention."  I  have  no 
more  evidence  to  give.  The  tenacity  of  tra- 
dition is,  at  all  events,  very  well  illustrated. 
The  village  people  of  the  Forest  to-day  are 
precisely  in  the  same  tale  as  the  village  peo- 
ple of  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  airy 
hunter  is   still  Black,   in  their  legend.    Ac- 


cepting Miss  X.  Y.'s  evidence  as  genuine 
(which  I  have  no  shadow  of  reason  to  doubt), 
we  may  suggest  that  a  practical  joke  as  old 
as  the  days  of  Francis  I  is  still  being  played. 
This  argues  great  perseverance,  nor  do  I 
know  how  the  joker  produces  the  sounds  of 
Yak!  Yak!  The  stag  was  equally  nonplussed, 
and  his  appearance  is  certainly  very  pictur- 
esque; so  absorbed  was  he  that  he  did  not 
observe  the  approaching  bicyclist.  The  bi- 
cycle, again,  is  a  very  modern  touch,  as 
when  the  American  lady,  in  the  haunted  ave- 
nue of  a  Scotch  country  house,  rode  through 
the  Grey  Lady,  who  paid  no  attention  to  the 
warning  note  of  the  bicycle  bell.  Setting  a 
practical  joke  aside,  we  fall  back  on  a  "  lo- 
cal permanent  possibility  of  hallucination," 
which  is  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  that 
some  places  are  haunted.  Or  some  may  ar- 
gue that  Miss  X.  Y.  had  heard  all  about  the 
chasseur  noir,  and  that  her  subconscious  self 
revived  a  visual  and  auditory  production  of 
what  her  ordinary  memory  had  forgotten. 
Or,  finally,  the  belief  in  the  minds  of  the 
villagers  affected  hers  "  telepathically," 
which,  perhaps,  is  the  least  credible  opinion 
of  all.  I  leave  these  suggestions  to  the 
learned,  and  especially  to  Professor  William 
James.  That  the  Black  Man  was  a  robber 
I  don't  believe,  for,  if  so,  why  did  he  not  rob 
on  so  easy  an  opportunity?  In  a  recent  arti- 
cle, M.  Edouard  Fournier  said  that  *'  rail- 
ways, telegraphs,  and  sous-prefets  have 
killed  the  Chasseur  Noir."  But  he  is  still 
chasing.    Tradition  is  not  so  easily  killed. 

London,  England. 


The  Primrose  Way. 

By  Henry  Holcomb  Bennett. 


One  sat  by  the  fire  v»^hen  the  Traveler  en- 
tered the  inn.  Outside  the  north  wind 
howled,  and  the  sleet-demons  drove  headlong 
through  the  night;  a  line  of  fleecy  snow 
marked  the  casement's  ill-fitting  joinings,  and 
whirled  in  goblin  dances  on  the  sill.  By  the 
window  the  Traveler  shivered,  and  made 
haste  to  gain  the  summer  circle  of  the  fire, 
whore  oaken  logs  gave  out  the  heat  which 
August  suns  had  bred. 


On  the  floor  Avere  dry  rushes,  which  made 
a  pleasant  noise  of  rustling  when  the  foot 
stirred  them  in  walking;  and  to  the  one 
who  sat  by  the  fire  they  spoke  of  long  days 
when  they  grew  at  the  water-edge,  and  the 
water-fowl  paddled  in  and  out  among  them, 
and  the  bream  and  the  shy  trout  swam  with- 
in their  shadow,  and  overhead  the  white 
clouds  floated  in  the  summer  sky,  with  fleet 
shadows  which  fled  across  the  water  and  the 
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purple  hills.  In  the  corners  of  the  room  the 
firelight  danced,  with  elvish  flickerings  and 
sudden  leapings  up  and  down;  and  waver- 
ing blots  of  dark  made  the  rude  walls  un- 
real, unstable  and  uncanny.  Above  hung 
herbs,  dried,  and  bacon-flitches  on  the  raft- 
ers, the  which  were  black  with  many  a  win- 
ter's smoke. 

Then,  on  the  high-backed  settle,  polished 
with  the  sitting  of  wool-clad  men,  the  Trav- 
eler sat  him  down,  looking  at  the  one  who 
sat  across  the  clay-built  hearth,  not  openly, 
as  with  rude  and  unbeseeming  curiosity,  but 
yet  heedfulljfc  as  befits  with  one  unknown,  a 
stranger,  and  in  troublous  times,  seeking 
some  sign  whereby  he  might  know  some- 
what of  the  other,  a  badge  or  cognizance,  be- 
like, which  should  mark  his  belonging,  or, 
at  least,  something  to  tell  if  he  were  of 
peaceful  following  or  of  arms. 

But  naught  might  he  espy.  Sword  and 
dagger  there  Avere,  but  nothing  did  these 
tell,  since  many  a  peaceful  merchant  went 
weaponed,  looking  to  the  safety  of  his  goods 
and  gold,  that  they  were  not  wrested  from 
him  as  he  traveled  by  wolves-heads  and  out- 
laAved  men.  Nor  yet  did  the  other  seem 
rough  and  fierce,  like  some  straggling  man- 
at-arms,  quick  with  his  weapon,  and  not 
over-scrupulous  as  to  mine  and  thine.  And 
yet,  altho  not  such  an  one,  there  was 
that  about  him  which  mocked  the  eye,  and 
forbade  the  thought  of  clerk  or  chapman. 

Tlien,  by  and  by,  the  two  fell  into  talk,  as 
happens  often  at  an  inn;  and  the  Traveler 
made  bold  to  ask  whence  came  the  other, 
and  whither  he  went.  Then  that  other  made 
answer.  "  Whence  I  come  I  know  not;  and  I 
go  no  whither;  neither  do  I  abide  here." 

Then  the  Traveler  bethought  him  that  the 
other  made  a  mock  of  him,  and  liked  it  lit- 
tle; but  that  other,  leaning  forward  and 
smiling,  spoke  to  him,  saying  that  he  mocked 
him  not,  but  spoke  in  all  earnestness;  so 
that  the  Traveler  sat  silent  and  wondered 
what  manner  of  man  this  was  who  knew  not 
whence  he  came  nor  wither  he  was  journey- 
ing. 

Then  spoke  that  other;  and  his  speech  was 
no  otherwise  than  this  :  "  Whence  I  came  I 
know  not,  for  having  left  that  place,  which 
was  not  mine,  it  straightway  vanished  from 
my  memory,  nnd  I  knoAv  it  no  more,  nor  the 


name  thereof,  nor  the  way  thereunto;  this 
only,  that  it  lies  in  the  Land  of  Forgotten 
Things,  beyond  whose  boundaries  may  no 
man  go,  save  he  be  of  those  that  walk  the 
night.  This  also,  that  I  have  passed  by  the 
Days  of  Dreaming,  and  wended  through  that 
place  wherein  abideth  the  Long  Thoughts  of 
Youth;  and  certain  of  those  thoughts  abide 
with  me,  and  I  may  in  no  manner  be  rid, 
since  thus  it  is  with  every  man,  who,  pass- 
ing that  place,  comes  to  the  Time  of  Other 
Ways.  So  now  am  1  a  Way-farer;  and  1 
travel  the  Primrose  Way.  For  this  reason  I 
abide  not  here;  nor  yet  know  I  whither  that 
Way  will  lead  me,  wherefore  I  said  that  I 
went  nowhither,  since  he  who  knows  not 
his  journey's  end  cannot  tell  whereunto  he 
goeth." 

Then  asked  the  Traveler  concerning  that 
Way  whereof  tue  other  made  mention,  and 
received  for  answer  words  like  these  : 

"  Tho  the  name  be  gay,  yet  is  not  that 
Way  all  lightness  in  the  traveling.  Where  it 
starts,  I  do  not  know,  save  that  they  who 
fare  along  it  see  it  first  by  the  Gleam;  and 
to  all  men  does  it  look  different;  and  on  no 
two  does  the  Gleam  shine  alike,  but  each 
knows  the  Gleam  when  that  it  shines  for 
him;  yet  for  some  does  it  never  shine,  so 
that  they  go  heavily,  and  in  a  gray  light  all 
their  days.  But  to  those  for  whom  it  shines 
it  shows  clearly  the  Way,  nor  yet  the  end 
thereof,  but  some  certain  part,  to  some  more 
than  to  others;  yet  all  see  somewhat,  and  the 
Gleam  leadeth  ever  on;  and  those  who  fol- 
low with  firm  and  steadfast  feet  come,  at 
last,  to  the  Hills  which  are  Higher,  to  the 
foot  thereof,  or  to  the  Middle  Slope,  or  to 
the  Topmost  Hight,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
the  Wayfarer's  deserts  allow. 

"  For  all  progress  on  that  Way  is  won  by 
working,  and  no  good  work  is  wasted,  tho 
the  memory  of  it  may  not  abide  with  men; 
so  no  stroke  is  wholly  lost,  even  tho  it  reach 
not  its  aim.  And  they  who  walk  the  Prim- 
rose Way  know  each  the  other,  and  each  the 
other's  work;  and  to  each  is  given  what  his 
work  demands.  Yet  do  they  not  always  see 
the  reward  of  their  work,  for  ofttime  that 
Cometh  later;  yet  each  knoweth  if  his  work 
is  good,  and  if  it  satisfy  the  worker  then  is 
that  a  reward;  for  on  this  Way  go  none  but 
they  who  be  earnest,  not  dalljing,  nor  yet 
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pretenders,  but  tneti  who  do  for  the  doing's 
sake,  and  for  the  Things  that  Are. 

"  And  the  Way  goeth  througli  the  Valley 
of  Striving,  where  each  does  as  he  knows; 
and  on  either  side  is  the  Hedge  of  Obscur- 
ity', through  tlie  wiiich  can  the  Way-farers 
see  out  upon  the  world  and  upon  other  men, 
yet  can  other  men  not  see  them,  save  indis- 
tinguishably,  as  in  a  crowd;  so  that  work 
gaineth  no  praise  of  the  world  until  that 
Valley  be  traversed  and  the  journeyers 
therein  be  come  to  the  place  of  Pleasant 
Things.  And  there  are  they  somewhat  seen 
of  men,  and  of  them  are  said  words  pleasing 
to  the  ear,  so  that  many  remain  in  that 
place,  and  go  no  farther,  falsely  thinking 
ithat  the  end  of  the  Way  is  come. 

"  But  they  for  whom  the  Gleam  still 
ishines,  and  it  shines  for  all  upon  that  Way 
NWhose  eyes  are  willing  to  see  it,  they  press 
lon.  now  climbing  up  a  hill,  to  stand  upon 
tlie  little  top  thereof  for  a  space,  and  anon 
going  down  into  some  hollow,  wiierein,  for 
•a  time,  tliej^  fancy  their  w^ork  and  them- 
sehes  to  be  lost,  and  grieve  therefor,  untd 
that  they  see  the  Gleam  again,  and  then  are 
rhey  emboldened,  and  go  forward  gladly. 

"  So  going,  they  reacli  the  Inn  of  Heart's 
Desire,  the  which  standeth  beyond  the 
:Bridge  of  Greater  Success;  and  before  the 
idoor  of  that  inn  groweth  a  rose-tree,  where- 
(On  blow  roses  white  and  roses  blood-red,  the 
Awhich  sojourners  at  the  inn  may  have  for 
.the  plucking.  And  there  is  no  thorn  on  that 
;tree,  save  only  one,  which  is  the  Thorn  of 
•.Stirring  Thought,  that  they  who  abide  at 
tthe  inn  may  not  lose  themselves  in  oversoon 
(Content,  but.  being  pricked  thereby,  must  go 
«on  again  to  new  things,  new  work,  new 
\ways. 

•"  So  it  is  that,  at  long  last,  they  come  to 
the  end;  and  none  knoweth  what  that  may 
he  until  he  arrive  thereat.    But  ever,  as  they 


Journey,  do  they  hnve  good  conjpany  of  thoSe 
they  meet;  and,  it  may  be,  a  faithful  faring- 
fellow,  so  that  each  has  joy  of  other.  And 
ev(?r,  as  they  go,  they  see  beauty  in  com- 
mon things;  and  their  eyes  and  ears  are 
opened,  so  that  the  plants  of  the  way-side, 
and  the  trees  of  the  wood,  and  the  birds  in 
the  fields  are  understanded  by  them,  and 
so  are  a  joy  and  a  d(»liglit.  And  at  the  end, 
following  the  Gleam,  they  come  to  the  Place 
of  Well-earned  Rest,  and  the  Hills  which  are 
Higher." 

Here  the  Way-farer  made  an  end  of  speak- 
ing and  fell  silent;  and  the  Traveler  said, 
speaking  as  one  who  hears  and*yet  does  not 
understand  :  "  Friend,  what  avail  is  all  this 
working  and  journeying  of  which  you  speak? 
Is  it  money,  or  place,  or  power,  or  fame?" 

Then  the  other  asked  in  his  turn  :  "  Did 
you  never  work  for  the  working?  And  have 
I  not  told  all  plainly?" 

But  the  Traveler  shook  his  head,  as  one 
who  would  say,  "Here  is  a  strange  manner 
of  fellow;  "  even  as  many  look  with  wonder 
and  contempt  on  one  who  sees  beauty  in  a 
flower  of  the  fields,  shaking  their  heads,  and 
seeing  no  worth  in  any  bloom,  save  it  be 
grown  for  a  price  in  a  glass  house. 

Then  the  Way-farer,  seeing  this,  smiled  to 
himself,  and  was  in  no  whit  troubled;  but 
made  a  merry  jest  with  the  maid  who 
brought  the  ale,  and  said  how  good  was  a 
fire  and  a  snug  seat,  even  while  the  Traveler 
complained  of  the  wind  outside.  And  in  the 
morning  the  Way-farer  strode  briskly  on- 
ward, whistling  a  jolly  catch,  and  with  good 
greetings  from  all  he  met;  but  as  for  tho 
Traveler,  he  went  off  grumbling  because  that 
February  was  not  May,  and  still  shaking  his 
head  as  not  understanding  what  he  had 
heard,  and  estimating  it  little,  in  that  no 
gain  of  commerce  came  thereby. 

Chillicothk.  Ohio. 
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Lowell  and  His  Friends.* 

Once  in  a  while  it  is  refreshing  and  en- 
couraging to  come  upon  a  booli  at  once  thor- 
oughly good  and  wholly  American.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  is  a  man  with  a  country.  His 
patriotism  is  simple,  unhesitating,  great.  He 
had  the  right  to  do  the  task  so  well  done  in 
this  book,  and  there  is  a  naturalness  and  an 
ease  of  movement  in  the  text  which  gives 
the  reader  a  feeling  that  he  is  following  a 
guide  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
ground  and  happy  in  going  over  it.  There 
could  scarcely  be  a  more  readable  biogra- 
phy; so  far  as  manner  goes,  it  almost  reads 
itself.  Lowell  had  a  way  of  holding  his 
audience,  and  the  grip  of  his  personality 
somehow  exerts  itself  in  these  pages. 

The  fascination  of  a  simple,  almost  collo- 
quial, style,  which  gives  the  effect  of  hearing 
the  story  a  good  talker  tells  when  at  his  most 
dignified  ease,  runs  throughout  the  book,  so 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  forget  page 
and  line  and  accept  the  illusion  of 
seeing  before  one  the  famous  Cambridge 
groups  and  hearing  the  conversations  and 
feeling  the  ambrosial  influence  once  rich 
upon  the  air  of  Harvard's  neighborhood. 
Dr.  Hale  tells  the  story  of  Lowell's  life  in  the 
first  person,  as  is  meet,  for  he  was  a  part 
of  the  picture  of  which  Lowell  is  here  the 
center;  but  he  says  almost  too  little  about 
himself  as  one  of  the  "  friends "  included 
in  his  book's  title. 

The  biography  opens  with  a  delightful 
sketch  of  Lowell's  boj^hood  and  early  life, 
including  a  description  of  the  home  influ- 
ences by  which  his  babyhood  and  budding 
youth  were  directed  and  trained.  It  was  a 
home  for  Americans  to  be  proud  of  and  take 
as  a  fine  model  in  both  its  make-up  and  its 
economies.  From  "  Elmwood  "  to  Harvard 
College  is  a  natural  step.  Two  chapters  are 
devoted  to  student's  work  and  the  begin- 
nings of  cacoethea  scribendi  during  the  Har- 
vard course.    Then  we  are  led  out  to  Con- 
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cord  for  a  pleasant  look  at  LowelPs  unpleas- 
ant days  there  under  the  tutorship  of  the 
Kev.  Berzillai  Frost  during  a  banishment 
from  college.  Dr.  Hale  effectually  demolishes 
the  ugly  story  lately  set  afloat  that  Lowell's 
"  rustication  "  was  on  account  of  drunken- 
ness. He  says:  "  I  think  I  saw  him  every 
day  of  his  life  for  the  first  six  months  of  his 
senior  year,  frequently  half  a  dozen  times  a 
day,  excepting  in  the  winter  vacation.  He 
lived  out  of  college;  our  room  was  in  college, 
and  it  was  a  convenient  loafing  place.  Now, 
let  me  say  that  from  his  birth  to  his  death 
i  never  saAV  him  in  the  least  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  which  could  be  detected  in 
any  way."  We  think  that  this  should  for- 
ever settle  the  foolish  story. 

The  strain  of  personal  reminiscence  run- 
ning through  all  the  chapters  is  strong  with 
charm  for  us;  it  gives  the  zest  of  comrade- 
ship and  draws  us  into  most  enjoyable  com- 
pany. Lowell  had  a  rollicking  spirit  with 
which  he  tousled  the  spirit  of  his  friends. 
Never  boisterous,  he  was  always  full  of 
cheer  and  often  bubbling  over  with  fun.  Dr. 
Hale's  lively  recollection  brings  up  the  best 
of  everything.  His  chapter  on  Boston  in  the 
forties,  altho  short,  could  scarcely  be  im- 
proved as  a  swift  and  telling  sketch.  But  it 
is  when  the  story  reaches  the  real  opening  of 
Lowell's  influential  literary  life  that  it  be- 
comes tense  with  an  interest  much  deeper 
than  that  which  belongs  to  mere  successful 
writing  and  genial  living. 

The  chapter  on  "  Twenty  Years  of  Har- 
vard Life  "  gives  a  strong  impression  of  the 
days  when  life  in  Cambridge  was  struggling 
out  from  the  almost  Arcadian  atmosphere  so 
long  hanging  over  it  into  something  like  cos- 
mopolitan light.  The  coming  of  Louis  Agas- 
siz  and  the  old  world  influence  which  he  and 
his  European  friends  who  came  to  visit  him 
exerted  upon  Harvard  and  its  coterie  are 
graphically  pictured.  Many  delightful  anec- 
dotes enliven  the  narrative  and  strengthen 
the  efl'ect  of  absolute  authenticity,  an  effect 
not  always  made  in  biography.  Dr.  Hale's 
own  life-stream  ran  so  close  to  Lowell's  that 
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the  gouial  ripples  flashed  back  aud  lorlb  to 
oue  another,  and  here  the  story  becomes 
crowd(Ml  with  the  doings  of  mutual  frieuds 
whose  names  bring  to  the  reader  an  almost 
perfect  impression  of  all  that  is  worth  re- 
membering in  the  literary,  scientific,  polit- 
ical and  religious  movements  of  the  middle 
years  of  the  present  century. 

In  writing  the  chapters  on  Lowell  as  Min- 
ister to  Spain  and  Minister  to  England,  Dr. 
Hale  depends  more  upon  sources  outside 
iiimself;  but  the  story  still  holds  well  and 
keeps  the  true  Lowell  always  before  us. 
There  is  neither  criticism  nor  fulsome  ap- 
preciation; but  we  feel  how  deeply  the  biog- 
rapher enjoys  the  beautiful  triumphs  of  the 
man  whose  life  he  is  sketching.  It  is  a  true 
American's  delight  in  a  true  American.  It 
is  a  noble  man  of  letters  unveiling  a  rapidly 
made  statue  of  a  noble,  man  of  letters.  Low- 
ell's brilliant  diplomatic  success  in  England 
and  the  fine  literary  flavor  of  it  are  not 
thrust  upon  the  reader  with  admiration 
points  sown  at  random;  but  the  comfort  of 
it  all  is  not  lost  in  the  simple  presentation 
by  means  of  anecdotes,  incidents,  personal 
letters  and  the  general  disclosures  made  by 
Lowell  and  those  who  were  thrown  most 
often  and  most  intimately  into  his  company, 
which  supplements  and  invigorates  the 
statement  of  larger  facts. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  book,  which  to  the 
delighted  reader  must  seem  too  short,  Dr. 
Hale  begins  to  let  out  his  tender  feeling  for 
the  man  who  was  his  lifetime  friend,  and  the 
soft  light  of  sentiment  so  pure  and  sweet 
does  not  hurt  the  story  of  Lowell's  last  days. 
The  book  fitly  ends  with  a  reproduction  of 
"  My  Brook,"  a  poem  written  by  Lowell  in 
September,  1889.  And  now  as  we  glance 
back  of  Dr.  Hale's  pages  we  see  that  it  is 
not  a  biography  that  he  has  written,  but  a 
luminous  personal  sketch  which  irradiates 
just  the  light  oy  whicli  the  more  detailed  life 
of  Lowell  should  be  read.  It  is  a  book  that 
should  go  at  once  into  every  American  li- 
brary and  be  read  by  every  true  American. 


The  True  Benjamin  Franklin.  By  Syd- 
ney George  Fisher.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. ^2.00.)  Is  the  wrong  side  of  a  piece 
of  tapestry  any  more  real  than  its  right  ? 
Are  a  man's  faults  any  more  representative 


of    the    actual    man    than    his    good     qual- 
ities V    Ought  a  man  to  be  judged  chiefly  by 
the  former  ?    Are  a  great  man's  faults  to  be 
held  so  close  to  the  eye  that  his  greatness 
and  his  good  deeds  shall  be  hidden  behind 
them  V      Apparently     Benjamin    Franklin's 
present  biographer  would  give  an  aftirmative 
reply  to  all  of  these  queries.    In  Franklin's 
case  there  would  certainly  seem  to  be  little 
necessity  for  this   sort  of  scrutiny.    In   his 
inimitable  autobiography  he  would  seem  to 
have  forestalled  the  tongues  of  his  detractors 
by  an  exposition  of  bis  failings  which  was  so 
frank  as  to  have  been  deemed  reprehensible  by 
the  majority  of  his  contemporaries.    So  great 
was  this  frankness  that  Mr.  Fisher,  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  has  found  nothing  to 
add  save  reports  of  some  of  the  malignant 
gossip    of    Franklin's    contemporaries.    The 
relish  with  which  he  repeats  this  unsavory 
stuff  is  indefensible.    He  tries  to  shield  him- 
self   behind    the    excellent    quotation     from 
Charles  Francis  Adams  (which  must  be  as- 
tonished to  find  itself  upon  the  title-page  to 
such  a  book),  but  it  does  not  apply  to  his 
case.    "  A   rigid   moral   analysis "   does   not 
consist   in   dilating   upon   wrongdoings   and 
slurring  over  the  nobler  acts  and  aspirations 
of  a  character.      All  the  world  knows  that 
Franklin  had  illegitimate  children.    He  had 
never  denied  this,  but,  instead,  had  bravely 
done  his  best  to  atone  for  his  fault,  not  seek- 
ing to  shirk  his  responsibilities  toward  his  in- 
nocent offspring,  but  fulfilling  them  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.    That  he  did  not  name  the 
mother  or  mothers  of  his  unlawful  son    and 
a   possible   daughter,   whose   existence    can 
hardly  be  considered  as  proved  by  anything 
here  presented,  would  probably  seem  to  any 
other  person  than  Mr.  Fisher   a  point  to  the 
father's    credit,    rather    than    the    reverse. 
Franklin  made  no  pretentions  to  being  better 
than  he  was,  and  neither  his  contemporaries 
nor  their  posterity  have  ever  considered  him 
to  have  been  either  immaculate  or  infallible. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  good  and  great  deeds 
of  Franklin's  life  have  far  outweighed  its 
wrongs  and  weaknesses.    He  has  been,  and 
will  always  continue  to  be,  considered  as  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Americans   and  purest  of 
patriots.    Nothing  can  change  this.    The  evil 
of  such  biographies  as  the  present  one  con- 
sists  in   such   a  presentation   of   Franklin's 
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faults  as  will  almost  necessarily  leave  upon 
the  youthful  mind  the  impression  that  such 
faults  are  but  trivial  matters  after  all  and 
are  almost  essential  parts  of  the  man's  great- 
ness. The  disposition  to  dwell  unduly  upon 
the  ill-deeds  or  bad  qualities  of  either  public 
or  private  characters  is  indefensible,  even 
when  the  subjects  of  censure  are  here  to  de- 
feud  themselves  from  assault.  In  this  in- 
stance the  harm  that  may  be  done  to  the 
memory  of  the  illustrious  dead  is  of  less  con- 
sequence than  that  which  may  result  to  the 
minds  of  young  readers.  Franklin  was  in 
most  respects  a  well-intentioned  and  well- 
doing man.  He  was  at  once  honest  and 
adroit,  useful  as  few  men  have  ever  been, 
courageous,  benevolent,  original,  broad- 
minded,  and  wise  with  the  wisdom  of  un- 
common good  sense.  While  It  would  not  be 
honest  to  ignore  his  faults  it  is  no  better  to 
drag  them  out  and  make  them  unduly  promi- 
nent. Even  Mr.  Fisher's  vivacity  of  narra- 
tion cannot  excuse  the  delight  he  takes  in 
doing  this. 

A  Short  History  of  Astronomy.  By  Ar 
thur  Berry,  M.A.  University  Series.  (Pub- 
lished by  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
Price,  ^1.50.)  This  book  contains  a  concise 
history  of  astronomy,  from  the  days  of  the 
early  observers  to  the  present  period.  It 
presents,  briefly,  the  discoveries  of  the  prim- 
itive ages  with  regard  to  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  dealing  with  the  theories 
Advanced  by  the  Greek  astronomers,  Hip- 
parchus,  Ptolemy,  etc.,  leading  up  to  the  era 
when  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo  and  New- 
ton startled  the  world  with  their  remarka- 
ble discoveries  concerning  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion and  universal  gravitation.  Mathemat- 
ics and  mechanics  now  made  rapid  strides 
In  aiding  the  growth  of  astronomy,  and 
having  reached  this  period  the  whole  drift 
of  astronomical  research  was  changed.  An 
interesting  account  is  given  of  the  conse- 
quent growth  of  observational  astronomy, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  due  to  the  re- 
searches of  such  scientists  as  Halley  and 
Bradley,  and  of  gravitational  astronomy  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  five  great  mathe- 
matical astronomers,  Euler,  Clairaut,  D'Al- 
embert.  Lagrange  and  Laplace.  The  latter 
part  of  the  book  treats  of  the  Herschels  and 
tbeir  researches  with  rej^ard  to  the  distribu- 


tion of  stars,  nebula?,  variable  and  double 
stars,  Ilerschel's  work  on  the  solar  system, 
and  observations  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Venus 
and  Mars.  On  page  380,  however,  there  is 
the  sauio  mistake  that  occurs  in  Miss 
Clorke's  "  History  of  Astronomy,"  in  attrib- 
uting the  discovery  of  Saturn's  satellite  Hy- 
perion to  William  Cranch  Bond,  instead  of 
the  son,  George  P.  Bond,  who  was  at  that 
time  director  of  the  Harvard  Observatory. 
The  progress  of  astronomy  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  all  too  briefly  described  in 
the  last  fifty  pages  of  the  book,  a  very  con- 
densed account  being  given  of  the  great 
growth  of  observational,  gravitational,  and 
descrii)tive  astronomy  during  that  period, 
and  only  a  small  part  of  this  space  is  claimed 
by  the  spectroscope  and  its  work.  At  the 
end  of  the  book  there  is  a  valuable  list  of 
authorities  and  books  for  students,  and  an 
index  of  the  names  of  great  astronomers 
and  scientists  referred  to  in  the  text  of  the 
book.  Over  one  hundred  illustrations  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  work,  and 
serve  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  text. 

Heart  of  Man.  By  George  Edward  Wood- 
hcrry.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
?1.50.)  Solid  literary  structure  and  high 
thoughtfulness  are  the  chief  evidences  of 
value  in  the  four  papers  of  which  this  vol- 
ume is  made  up.  Mr.  Woodberry  writes  as  a 
poet,  out  of  his  emotional  centers,  and  we 
must,  to  understand  him  best,  read  his  es- 
says from  the  Parnassian  point  of  view. 
His  criticism  rejects  the  coarse  and  power- 
ful environment  of  what  we  call  practical 
life.  He  imagines  that  literature  "  organizes 
life  "—not  that  life  organizes  literature — and 
all  that  he  has  to  say  comes  from  far  within 
the  circle  of  books.  But  his  message  is  inter- 
esting, charming.  It  is  restful  and  comfort- 
ing to  go  with  him  into  the  sweet  remoteness 
of  literary  abstraction  and  try  to  forget  the 
immense  realties  and  tremendous  weight  of 
what  actually  counts  in  the  making  of  hu- 
man life.  His  "  New  Defense  of  Poetry  "  is 
a  paper  rich  in  sympathy  profoundly  grate- 
ful to  the  poetic  nature,  and  yet,  read  in  the 
concentrated  light  of  our  time,  its  effect  is 
but  momentary.  The  avoirdupois  of  the  age 
presses  too  heavily.  Some  day,  may  be,  but 
not  now,  the  world  will  listen,  as  a  united 
whole,  to  tlie  poet's  theories.    As  for  us,  we 
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listen  and  nod  approval,  at  the  same  time 
aware  that  the  ancient  lute-strings  are  being 
silently  rearranged  for  the  music  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  Muses  die  hard,  not  aware  of  the 
resurrection;  but  they  will  rise  when  the  next 
great  poet  sounds  a  century's  burst  of  mean- 
ing. The  new  age  will  compel  its  singer— 
never  did  singer  compel  an  age. 

The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  A  New  English  Translation. 
Edited  by  Paul  Haupt.  Part  6.  The  Book  of 
Joshua,  Translated  hy  W.  H.  Bennett.  (Pp. 
Do.  $1.25.)  Part  12.  The  Book  of  Ezekiel, 
Tr<inslated  hy  C.  U.  Toy.  (Pp.  208.  $2.50. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.)  Here  we 
have  two  more  of  the  eagerly  awaited  vol- 
umes of  Professor  Haupt' s  Polychrome 
Bible,  in  English,  in  the  same  handsome 
quarto  form,  with  colored  and  engraved  illus- 
trations, and  with  the  translation  of  Joshua, 
by  Professor  Bennett,  of  London,  In  the 
colors  which  are  meant  to  indicate  the  dif- 
ferent strata  of  authorship.  In  Ezekiel  no 
device  of  color  is  necessary,  as  there  is  no 
thought  that  any  one  but  Ezekiel  had  a  hand 
in  the  composition  of  the  book.  The  reader 
now  has  Leviticus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Psalms, 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  in  English  translation. 
Ezekiel  is  written  mainly  in  prose.  Occa- 
sionally we  have  a  short  poem,  as  this  from 
chapter  21: 

*'  A  sword,  a  sword  ! 
Sharpened  and  polished ! 
Sharpened  to  slay ! 
Polished  to  flash  forth  lightning! 

"  It  is  given  to  the  slaughterer 
To  grasp  with  the  hand ! 
It  is  sharpened  and  polished 
For  the  hand  of  the  slayer !  " 

Professor  Toy's  work  is  done  with  great 
care  and  much  learning.  Of  course  the  justi- 
fication of  the  textual  amendments,  for 
which  even  more  than  for  its  polychrome 
feature  this  series  will  be  monumental,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  volume  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
The  illustrations  in  both  the  volumes  are 
numerous,  well  selected  and  often  fresh. 
Dr.  Haupt,  as  editor,  has  kept  a  close  super- 
vision, and  added  occasional  notes  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  unity  of  the  English  style 
of  the  translation.  We  question  whether 
the  best  spelling  is  followed  in  such  proper 


names  as  "  Boyroot  "  and  "Ninirood;"  and 
Bonavia's  explanation  of  the  returning  of 
the  winged  genii  with  a  cone  and  bucket  by 
the  sacred  tree  (for  fertilization  of  the  palm 
or  fig)  is  perhaps  hastily  adopted.  We  also 
notice  that  better  illustrations  of  the  Cypri- 
ote ring  dance  might  have  been  found  in 
General  Di  Cesnola's  published  Atlas  of  his 
collection  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
New  York  than  those  taken,  we  believe,  from 
the  Berlin  Museum.  This  Polychrome  Bible 
makes  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
student. 

A  History  of  Egypt.  With  Numerous  Il- 
lustrations. Vol.  4.  The  Ptolemaic  Dynasty. 
By  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  12mo.  Pp.  261.  Vol.  5. 
Under  Roman  Rule.  By  J.  G.  Milne.  (Pp.  262. 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.  $2.25  per  volume.)  These  two  vol- 
umes continue  The  History  of  Egypt,  the  pre- 
vious volumes  of  which  have  been  by  Pro- 
fessor Petrie,  into  the  Greek  and  Roman  pe- 
riod. A  sixth  volume  of  Stanley  Lane  Poole 
on  Arabic  Egypt  will  complete  the  work. 
The  merit  of  this  new  history  consists  in  the 
use  of  the  very  latest  material  secured  by 
the  active  excavations  carried  on  by  numer- 
ous explorers.  Professors  Petrie  and  Ma- 
haffy have  themselves  been  in  the  forefront 
of  these  fresh  investigations,  one  in  the 
trenches  and  the  other  in  the  study  describ- 
ing the  papyrus  fragments.  The  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  and  fresh,  and  are  ad- 
mirable examples  of  the  half-tone  photo- 
graphic reproductions.  Already  the  stand- 
ard histories  of  Egypt  by  Lenormant  and 
Canon  Rawlinson  are  out  of  date,  and  must 
be  replaced  by  such  as  this,  which  takes  note 
of  the  extraordinary  discoveries  of  the  past 
five  years. 

Tales  of  the  Malayan  Coast  from 
Penang  to  the  Philippines.  By  Rounsevelle 
Wildman,  Consul-General  of  the  U.  8.  at  Hong 
Kong.  (Boston:  Lothrop  Publishing  Co. 
$1.00.)  Young  people  will  find  very  pleasant 
reading  in  these  tales  of  Malayan  life  and 
scenery;  they  are  full  of  adventures,  with 
some  rather  startling  attempts,  it  seems  to 
us,  to  go  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  "  one  better  " 
in  the  way  of  jungle  stories.  Consul  Wild- 
man  bas  ^  cjever  turn  of  the  pen,  aqc^  bis 
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knowledge  of  the  country  and  people  of 
which  he  writes  is  excellent.  The  stories 
are  well  told  and  well  Illustrated.  They 
have  both  freshness  and  timeliness  in  their 
favor,  and  so  should  have  a  cordial  wel- 
come. We  si^e  the  book  a  special  impulse 
toward  all  our  young  readers. 

The  Encyclop.^dia  of  Sport.  Edited  Inj 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  Uedley  Peck 
and  F.  Q.  Aflalo.  Vol.  II,  LI—Z.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $10.00.)  This  is  the 
second  and  concluding  volume  of  a  superb 
work  of  the  highest  practical  interest  to  the 
lovers  of  outdoor  sports,  recreations  and  pas- 
times. It  is  a  treasury  of  carefully  collected 
and  alphabetically  arranged  information, 
presented  by  experts  by  means  of  short, 
pithy,  comprehensive  articles  with  accom- 
panying illustrations.  Both  text  and  pictures 
are  all  that  could  be  wished  for  in  a  work  of 
this  kind.  Ancient,  medieval  and  modern 
sports  and  games,  including  military,  aquatic 
and  field  exercises,  hunting,  angling,  shoot- 
ing, descriptions  of  game-birds  and  animals 
all  over  the  world,  and  the  methods  of  taking 
them,  are  so  presented  that  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  facts  is  felt  by  the  reader.  It  would 
puzzle  a  reviewer  to  offer  an  adequate  out- 
line of  a  work  so  complete  and  so  full  of 
variety.  We  can  but  say  that  it  surely  will 
find  its  way  into  every  enlightened  sports- 
man's library;  and  to  readers  who  care  little 
for  sports  it  is  a  book  brim  full  of  both  en 
tertainment  and  instruction.  A  good  index 
makes  it  handy  for  reference. 

Ramakrishna,  His  Life  and  Sayings.  By 
F.  Max  Miiller.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sous. 
$1.50,  net.)  I'rofessor  Miiller  has  here 
given  a  connected  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
complete  account  of  the  life  and  sayings  of 
the  remarkable  man  whose  death  in  188(5 
was  recorded  in  the  Indian  newspapers,  and 
whose  highly  colored  religious  reflections 
have  been  glimpsed  through  the  mist  of  re- 
cent Oriental  sketches.  Professor  Miiller's 
introduction,  which  covers  97  pages,  is  of 
great  interest,  touching  as  it  does  with  mas- 
terly force  upon  many  of  the  pecuharities, 
difficulties  and  wonders  of  the  so-called  phi- 
losophy of  the  Indian  Mahatmas.  Every  per- 
son interested  in  "  Theosophy  "  and  Esoteric 
Buddhism   will   read   this   essay   with   great 


attention,  if  not  with  perfect  agreement,  for 
Professor  Muller,  right  or  wrong,  is  always 
scholarly,  searching  and  wisely  careful  of  his 
ground.  The  sayings,  395  in  number,  whicll 
follow  the  essay,  cover  a  wide  and  curious 
field  of  religious  and  moral  expression,  and 
in  the  light  of  Professor  Miiller's  explana- 
tions and  suggestions  they  should  be  easily 
understood  by  every  intelligent  reader.  To 
students  of  current  Indian  philosophical 
teachings  the  book  will  be  a  welcome  gift 
from  a  most  liberal  hand. 

Austria.  Jiij  Sidney  Whitman.  With  the 
Collahoration  of  J.  R.  Mcllraith.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50.)  This  new  vol- 
ume of  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  Series  "  is 
a  good,  clear  history  of  "  that  portion  of  the 
Austrian-Hungarian  Empire  which  from 
time  immemorial  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been 
German  in  race  and  character."  As  a  short, 
comprehensive  sketch  of  the  subject  Mr. 
Whitman's  book  commends  itself  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  and  to  the  student  beginning  to 
read  the  history  of  Europe.  Mr.  Whitman's 
style  is  lucid  and  his  general  arrangement  of 
the  very  intricate  lines  of  his  story  is  admi- 
rable. A  good  map  and  a  comprehensive  in- 
dex add  greatly  to  the  book's  value  as  a 
short  work  of  reference. 


Literary   Notes. 

"  No.  5  John  Street,"  which  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  speaks  of  ou  another  page  as  "  a 
book  that  everybody  is  bound  to  read,"  is  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  the  Century  Company. 
It  is  not  the  author's  first  novel,  as  Mr.  White- 
ing  has  been  writing  for  twenty  years. 

....Mr.  William  Archer,  the  brilliant  Eng- 
lish critic  of  drama  and  literature,  is  the  subject 
of  a  sketch  by  Professor  Brander  Matthews  in 
the  May  Forum.  Mr.  Archer's  American  Let- 
ters, published  in  tbe  Neio  York  Times,  are 
written  with  utmost  freedom  from  insularity 
and  with  readiest  appreciation  of  all  that  is 
good. 

....A  work  by  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  the  re- 
tiring President  of  Yale  University,  will  be  pub- 
lished immediately  by  Dodd,  Mead  «&  Co.,  and 
not  in  the  Autumn  as  formerly  announced.  It 
is  entitled  "  Thoughts  Of  and  For  the  Inner 
Life."  The  volume  contains  selections  from  Dr, 
Dwight's  sermons  preached  in  the  college  chapel 
(luring  his  long  term  of  presidency. 
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.  . .  .That  much-talked-of-story,  "  David  Har- 
um/'  by  the  late  Edward  Noycs  Westcott,  has 
just  entered  its  one  huiidrod  and  tenth  thousand. 
In  a  single  dixy,  lately,  tliere  were  sold 
from  the  publishers,  I>.  Appleton  &  Co.,  3,300 
copies  of  the  book.  This  story  seems  likely  to 
lead  the  fiction  of  April  as  regards  the  number 
of  copies  going  into  the  possession  of  the  public, 
ns  it  did  that  of  March. 

....In  "  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale,"  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  does  not  treat  of  things 
religious  in  a  manner  that  all  English  church- 
men approve.  Mrs.  Ward  has  very  decided 
views  on  the  Oxford  Movement,  which  she  has 
never  hesitated  to  express.  The  other  side  is 
now  to  have  a  hearing  through  Mrs.  Wilfrid 
Ward,  a  kinswoman  of  the  late  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk of  Oxford  Movement  fame.  Her  book  will 
bear  the  title  of  "  One  Poor  Scruple,"  and  it 
will  be  presented  to  American  readers  through 
the  press  of  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

....This  "Life  of  Dewey,"  written  by  Mar- 
gherita  Arlina  Hamm,  war  correspondent  for  the 
Neiv  York  World,  Mail  and  Express  and  New 
York  Sun  during  the  Chino-Japanese  war,  and 
for  the  Leslie's  Syndicate  and  Mail  and  Express 
during  the  late  war  with  Spain,  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  Tennyson  Neely.  In  the  preparation 
of  this  work  the  author  has  been  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Admiral  and  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, has  visited  his  homes  in  Washington  and 
Vermont,  and  has  made  a  study  of  the  histories 
and  records  of  the  Dewey  family.  She  has  cor- 
responded with  the  Admiral's  fellow  officers  in 
the  civil  war,  where  he  won  his  spurs,  and  has 
numerous  new  and  interesting  anecdotes  con- 
cerning his  naval  career.  The  book  will  treat 
of  the  youthful  life  of  the  great  fighter,  of  his 
school  experiences,  his  struggles  and  his  triumphs 
and  promotions. 
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Self-Government    for     the    Col- 
onies. 

Our  readers  will  not,  we  hope,  be  weary  of 
our  faith  in  free  self-government  for  all  peo- 
ples, nations  and  tribes,  be  they  white,  black 
or  yellow;  be  they  civilized  or  savage;  be 
they  Anglo-Saxons,  Porto  Ricans  or  Fili- 
pinos. We  believe  that,  under  national  su- 
zerainty, self-government  is  a  right  for  New 
Mexico,  for  the  Ute  Indians,  just  as  truly  as 
for  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  There- 
fore we  have  insisted  that  just  as  soon  as 
the  condition  of  war  can  be  relieved  the  arbi- 
Irary  military  rule  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
should  end.  Accordingly  we  heartily  ap- 
prove the  main  contention,  if  not  the  imme- 
diate purpose,  of  Mr.  Rivera,  in  his  article 
pleading  for  self-government  for  Porto  Rico. 
He  is  saying  just  what  we  have  said. 

A>'liat  Mr.  Rivera  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand is  that  the  conditions  of  war  cannot 
give  way  to  tliose  of  peace  without  allowing 
some  few  months  for  the  exchange.  Mili- 
tary rule  and  civil  rule  are  two  very  differ- 
ent things;  and  the  civil  rule,  witli  a  civil 
governor  instead  of  a  military  governor-gen- 
eral, must  be  provided  for  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress; and  Congress  cannot  act  till  it  meets 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  Presi- 
dent is  moving  as  fast  as  he  can.  It  is  very 
likely  that  he  will  call  Congress  together  in 
extra  session  a  month  in  advance  of  its  reg- 
ular meeting,  just  for  the  purpose  of  hurry- 
ing up  the  organization  of  civil  government 
for  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines; and  to  find  fault  with  the  delay  is  en- 
tirely unreasonable.  We  regret  the  delay  as 
truly  as  does  Mr.  Rivera,  but  it  cannot  be 
helped;  and  for  him  to  blame  General  Henry 
for  it,  as  he  does,  is  quite  unfair.  We  know 
very  well  that  there  is  a  personal  affront  in- 
volved, in  that  General  Henry  thought  it 
wise  to  accept  Mr.  Rivera's  resignation  as 
Secretary  of  State.  W^e  are  confident  that 
General  Henry  did  right;  but  w^e  suppose  the 
resignation  was  not  otTered  with  the  expec- 
tation that  it  would  be  accepted.      General 


Henry  has  done  his  best  under  military  gov- 
ernment to  maintain  local  self-government 
in  the  municipalities;  only  he  has  not  main- 
tained it  under  the  sole  control  of  Mr.  Ri- 
vera's party.  He  has  admitted  the  Radicals 
as  well  as  the  Liberals  to  hiS  council;  and  we 
must  say  that  the  Radicals,  now  called  Re- 
publicans, are  quite  as  eager  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  for  the  Ameri- 
canization of  the  islands,  as  are  the  Liberals. 
What  'the  Commission  in  the  Philippines, 
headed  by  President  Schurman,  is  reported 
as  doing  under  the  direction  of  the  President 
has  our  heartiest  commendation.  It  is  said, 
on  what  appears  to  be  good  authority,  that 
they  are  offering  what  is  substantially  a  ter- 
ritorial form  of  self-government  to  the  Fili- 
pinos. They  announce  to  them  what  we  in- 
tend to  do  for  them  and  with  them;  not  in 
the  form  of  protocol  for  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities and  peace,  but  as  the  expression  of 
positive  purpose  to  which  the  good  faith  of 
the  American  Government  is  pledged,  and 
which  will  be  certainly  carried  out.  This  is 
v(>ry  different  from  Spanish  pledges,  because 
what  we  as  a  Government  promise  to  do  we 
perform;  and  our  object  is  not  to  enrich  our 
placemen  but  to  benefit  the  people  w'ho  have 
come  under  our  flag.  The  President,  through 
the  Commission,  offers  them  American  liber- 
ty, and  there  is  no  better  liberty  in  the  world; 
American  self-government,  which  is  the 
freest  there  is  anywhere,  and  American 
peace  and  prosperity.  They  shall  have  tlif 
right  to  vote,  to  choose  their  law-makers,  tc- 
conduct  the  ordinary  executive  functions  un- 
der conditions  like  those  in  any  American 
territory;  a  governor  and  a  bench  of  supreme 
judges  appointed  by  the  President.  What  is 
good  enough  for  Americans  is  good  enough 
for  them,  is  better  than  they  will  get  any- 
W'here  else,  and  w^e  believe  they  will  be  satis- 
fied. Indeed,  there  is  every  appearance  that 
their  insurrection  has  come  very  nearly  to  an 
end. 

It  is  a  matter  for  devout  satisfaction  that 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet  take  this  high 
statesmanlike  view  of  our  obligations  to  the 
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poople  in  our  new  possessions.  It  was  to  be 
feared  that  the  notion  would  prevail  that 
"  inferior  races  "  or  **  subject  races  "  would 
be  regarded  as  having  no  rights  except  that 
of  l)eing  governed,  and  that  a  horde  of  Amer- 
icans might  be  sent  over  to  govern  them  in 
their  own  Avay.  This  we  are  assured  is  not 
to  be:  and  yet  it  is  important  that  the  princi- 
ples in  our  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
of  our  Constitution  should  be  kept  before  the 
people,  should  be  maintained,  and  that  it 
should  be  understood  that  they  are  to  be  ap- 
plied by  our  national  Government  to  the  peo- 
ple of  all  our  new  possessions. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  under  our  dual  sys- 
tem of  government,  national  and  State,  this 
great  nation  cannot  protect  a  third  of  the 
population  of  its  Southern  States  ! 


The  Strikes. 

The  lesson  which  may  be  learned  from  the 
prompt   suppression,   of   the    strike   riots    in 
Idaho  is  that  for  the  restraint  of  such  law- 
less and  murderous  men  as  these  at  Ward- 
ner  were  there  is  needed  an  armed  and  disci- 
plined force  of  seasoned  soldiers  who  cannot 
be  moved  by  sympathy  with  strikers  or  di- 
verted by  any  local  influence  from  tlie  work 
of  restoring  order.    These  mining  camps  in 
the   Coeur  d'Alene   district    have    been    th(» 
scene   in  past   years   of   some   of   the   most 
brutal  find  shocking  excesses  ever  recorded 
in  the  history  of  labor  unions.    The  strike  of 
the   men   in  the  Bunker  Hill   and   Sullivan 
mines  might  have  been  followed  by  another 
labor  war  if  the  Governor  had  not  been  a 
man  of  good  sense  and  determination.    The 
State  militia  could  not  have  done  what  was 
required.    The  local  companies  were  largely 
represented  in  the  ranks  of  the  riotous  strik- 
ers, who  stole  a  railway  train  at  Burke  and 
carried  with  them  in  the  cars  to  Wardner 
the  3,000  pounds   of   dynamite   with   which 
they  destroyed  the  buildings  of  the  Bunker 
Hill   and    Sullivan   mining   companies.    The 
sheriff  of  the  county  was  an  ally  of  these 
ruflJians;  fifty  of  the  strikers  were  his  depu- 
ties.   He  has  been  arrested  and  is  confined 
with  the  350  other  prisoners  to  await  the  re- 
sult of  the  inquest  upon  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  two  men  who  were  killed  in  the  attack 
upon  the  mines.    To  neither  the  militia  nor 


the  sheriff's  posse  could  the  Governor  look 
for  assistance.  He  called  for  .500  soldiers  of 
the  regular  army  and  they  were  sent  to  him. 
Under  the  command  of  a  resolute  oflScer 
their  bearing  and  their  action  spread  panic 
among  the  armed  rioters,  who  straightway 
made  for  the  woods.  But  350  of  them  were 
caught  and  must  answer  for  what  they  have 
done.  The  regular  army  was  just  the  kind 
of  force  that  was  needed.  Fortunately  there 
were  a  few  companies  scattered  about  within 
500  miles  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene.  The  number 
of  regulars  at  those  stations,  now  small  by 
reason  of  the  employment  of  troops  in  our 
new  possessions,  should  not  be  reduced. 

The  merits  of  the  controversy  between  the 
strikers  and  the  mine-owners  at  Wardner  de- 
served no  consideration  after  the  strikers 
took  up  arms,  drove  the  non-union  men  to 
the  hills,  and  blew  up  the  mine  buildings. 
The  facts  were,  however,  that  the  mine- 
owners  had  consented  to  give  the  increase  of 
wages  which  the  men  demanded,  but  had  de- 
clined to  recognize  the  union  or  to  discharge 
the  few  non-union  Avorkmen  Avho  were  in 
their  service.  The  strikers  had  a.  right  to 
leave  the  mines,  but  they  should  be  punished 
by  the  courts  for  their  attack  upon  those 
A\lio  remained  at  work  and  tlieir  destruction 
of  the  mine  property. 

The  controversy  at  Buffalo  is  a  complicat- 
ed one  which  presents  other  phases  of  the 
labor  problem.  The  association  of  the  own- 
ers of  lake  vessels  engaged  in  carrying  grain 
has  made  a  contract  with  William  J.  Cou- 
ners  for  the  unloading  of  the  grain  at  Buf- 
falo. He  recently  laid  before  the  1,500  shov- 
elers  whom  he  is  accustomed  to  employ  a 
new  schedule  of  wages  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. This  they  rejected,  and  after  the  strike 
was  a  few  days  old  they  demanded  not  only 
that  the  old  wages  should  be  restored  but 
also  that  they  should  no  longer  be  required 
to  receive  their  pay  in  certain  saloons.  It 
is  known  that  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  sa- 
loons are  owned  or  controlled  by  relatives  of 
Conners  or  agents  of  the  ''  sub-bosses."  Un- 
der this  infamous  system  the  men  were  vir- 
tually compelled  to  spend  a  considerable  part 
of  their  wages  in  the  saloon  pay-rooms  or 
suffer  the  displeasure  of  their  employer  and 
his  subordinates  and  perhaps  be  thrown  out 
of  work.    Here  was  cause  enough  for  a  re- 
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volt  against  the  rule  of  Cormers.  The  men 
asked  that  they  should  be  paid  "  at  the  offices 
of  the  elevators  or  at  a  business  office  like 
those  maintained  by  employers  in  other  repu- 
table industries."  Surely  this  was  reasonable. 
They  went  further,  oven  insisting  that  the 
contractor  middleman  should  retire  and  that 
the  vessel-owners  should  deal  with  them  di- 
rectly. Loaded  vessels  have  been  coming  in, 
and  Conners  has  not  been  able  to  hire  men 
enough  to  unload  them.  At  last  accounts 
there  were  58  of  these  vessels  at  the  docks, 
weighed  down  with  nearly  5,000,000  bushels 
of  grain,  and  the  contractor  had  only  a  few 
shovelers,  to  whom  he  was  forced  to  pay 
extraordinary  wages.  Therefore  he  yielded 
to  the  strikers'  demands  so  far  as  wages 
and  the  saloons  were  concerned,  but  he 
would  not  give  up  his  contract,  and  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association  supported  him  in  his 
refusal  to  do  it.  The  strikers  insist  that  he 
shall  go,  and  the  contest  is  prolonged. 

To  their  credit  it  should  be  said  that  they 
have  not  attacked  or  interfered  with  the  non- 
union men  whom  the  contractor  employs.  A 
friend  of  the  contractor  and  a  spectator  were 
liit  by  bullets  from  a  drunken  man's  revolver 
in  the  course  of  a  quarrel  in  front  of  a  sa- 
loon, but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  strikers 
have  been  guilty  of  violence  or  intimidation. 
The  Governor  has  asked  the  Board  of  Media- 
lion  and  Arbitration  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment, and  the  members  of  the  board  are 
making  an  investigation.  The  report  of  a 
public  address  made  by  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners at  a  strikers'  meeting  indicates  that 
he  does  not  approach  the  subject  in  a  strictly 
impartial  frame  of  mind. 

In  declining  to  work  for  the  reduced  scale 
of  wages,  or  to  receive  their  pay  in  saloons, 
or  to  make  any  further  agreement  with  a 
contractor,  the  men  are  clearly  within  their 
rights.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contractor 
has  a  right  to  employ  other  men  in  their 
places,  and  those  other  men  have  a  right  to 
work,  in  which  they  ought  to  be  protected. 

The  action  of  the  Governor  of  Arkansas 
and  of  a  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Little 
Rock  gives  the  strike  of  the  coal  miners  in 
that  State  a  very  serious  aspect.  The  mine- 
owners  having  undertaken  to  import  miners 
from  an  adjoining  State,  Judge  Rowe  has 
issued  an  injunction  restraining  the  railroad 


companies  from  bringing  into  Arkansas  men 
to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers.  The  Gov- 
ernor instructs  the  sheriffs  of  the  border 
counties  to  enforce  this  injunction  by  sum- 
moning, if  necessary,  all  the  able-bodied  men 
subject  to  their  authority.  An  injunction  in 
conflict  with  Judge  Rowe's  has  been  issued 
bj'  Judge  Itogers  of  the  Federal  Court.  The 
Governor's  action,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
local  court,  is  defiantly  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  If  he  shall  at- 
tempt to  prevent  railway  companies  from 
bringing  peaceable  passengers  into  Arkan- 
sas he  may  speedily  find  himself  in  collision 
with  the  national  authority  and  government. 
He  should  be  enlightened  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  citizens  and  the  statutory 
provisions  concerning  interstate  commerce. 


The  Army  Beef. 

After  a  deal  of  testimony  the  Army  Beef 
Court  of  In(iuiry  has  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent its  report  on  the  charges  made  by  Gen- 
eral Miles  that  "  embalmed  beef  "  had  been 
supplied  to  soldiers  for  food  in  the  Cuban 
campaign,  and  the  President  has  given  the 
report  his  approval.  This  report  is  a  very 
long  and  intricate  document,  and  partly  by 
direct  statement  and  partly  by  implication  it 
rebukes  General  Miles  for  his  charges. 

The  report  will  not  be  satisfactory  to 
many  who  have  read  the  published  sum- 
maries of  the  testimony.  It  finds  that  the  al- 
legation of  General  Miles  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  refrigerated  fresh  beef  with  chemicals 
is  not  established  and  that  he  had  no  suf- 
ficient justification  for  alleging  that  the  beef 
had  been  so  treated.  There  was,  however, 
considerable  circumstantial  evidence  point- 
ing to  the  use  of  chemicals  upon  a  part  of  the 
fresh  beef  supply,  and  as  the  court  declined 
to  hear  fifty  of  General  Miles's  witnesses 
who  desired  to  testify  concerning  this  alle- 
gation the  finding  might  reasonably  have 
been  less  emphatic.  The  court's  treatment 
of  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Daly  shows  traces 
of  bias.  In  the  finding  as  to  the  canned  roast 
beef  due  weight  is  not  given  to  the  over- 
whelming testimony  of  officers  and  men  con- 
cerning the  quality  of  this  beef.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  such  beef  is  not  suitable 
for  use  on  transports  or  as  a  continued  field 
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nil  ion.  Tlioro  was  Jilnindant  ovidonco  that 
iinicli  of  it  was  uiloiiy  unfit  for  use  as  food. 
Wliilo  General  Miles  is  censured  for  failing 
to  make  complaint  until  December  21st,  and 
Avliile  it  is  held  that  he  was  not  justified  in 
coniplaininj?  even  then,  it  is  shown  that  the 
report  of  a  board  of  inspection  alleging  or 
suggesting  that  chemical  preservatives  had 
been  used  was  forwarded  by  him  with  his 
indorsement  to  the  War  Department  on  Oc- 
tober 2(3th.  We  do  not  see  why  the  court 
should  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  explain 
why  the  War  Department  paid  no  attention 
to  the  allegation  in  this  report,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  censure  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mans  because  he  did  not  tell  the  Department 
in  what  part  of  the  report  the  charge  could 
be  found.  It  w^as  the  business  of  the  War 
Department  to  read  and  act  on  the  reports  of 
its  inspectors;  if  not  of  what  use  are  they? 
We  recall  that  Inspector-General  Brecken- 
ridge  was  allowed  no  authority  and  therefore 
threw  up  his  office  and  went  to  the  front. 
But  General  Miles  does  not  appear  to  be 
without  blame  for  not  having  offered  specific 
recommendations  to  accompany  that  report. 
The  opinion  that  Eagan  made  unwarranted 
and  reckless  purchases  of  canned  beef  and 
was  guilty  of  a  "colossal  error"  does  not 
really  call  for  further  proceedings  against 
him,  because  his  honesty  is  not  questioned. 
The  recommendation  that  no  further  pro- 
ceedings against  any  one  be  taken  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  board's  view  of  the  testi- 
mony, but  the  public  is  not  likely  to  take 
quite  that  view. 


Mr.  Tolbert's  Appeal. 

Was  such  a  pitiful  appeal  ever  made 
before  as  that  addressed  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Tol- 
bert.  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  at 
the  election  in  South  Carolina  last  Novem- 
ber, to  his  neighbors  in  Abbeville  and  Green- 
wood counties,  that  they  may  allow  him  to 
return  and  live  at  his  own  home?  He  is  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  region,  a  cotton 
planter  owning  2,800  acres,  is  a  native  South- 
erner, with  South  Carolina  ancestry,  and  of 
the  best  character.  His  only  fault  is  that  he 
is  a  Republican,  was  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, and  that  he  sought  the  vote  of  ne- 
groes.     When  registration   was   refused   to 


negroes  he  took  pains  to  get  their  names,  so 
that  he  could  make  a  contest  before  Con- 
gress. For  this  perfectly  legal  act  he  was 
attacked,  his  father  and  his  brother  were 
shot,  a  dozen  negroes  were  murdered,  seven 
of  them  tied  in  a  bunch  to  a  log  and  shot, 
and  he  and  his  family  were  driven  into  exile. 
The  story  of  his  forcible  exile  was  told  by 
him  in  The  Independent  of  November  24th. 
Why  should  it  be  considered  a  cause  for 
banishment  in  South  Carolina  that  a  man  be- 
longs to  the  same  party  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  seeks  an  election  to 
Congress?  There  is  only  one  answer,  that 
the  people  are  determined  that  the  negro 
shall  not  vote.  That  is  a  settled  thing;  the 
negro  must  be  kept  under.  Mr.  Tolbert  tries 
to  placate  his  neighbors,  tells  them  that  he 
does  not  want  the  negro  to  hold  office,  but 
that  he  has  honestly  been  a  Republican.  He 
is  willing  to  change  his  politics  if  he  can  be 
convinced  of  his  error.  He  does  not  back 
down;  he  only  asks  the  kind  and  just  treat- 
ment he  deserves.  As  to  negroes  voting  he 
says: 

*'  I  am  not  now,  and  never  have  been,  in  favor 
of  negroes  holding  office.  I  am  not  now,  and 
never  have  been,  in  favor  of  any  man  exercising 
the  right  of  suffrage  unless  he  is  qualified  to  do 
so.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  disfranchising  on 
account  of  their  color  men  who,  because  of  prop- 
erty or  education  or  established  character,  as 
good  citizens,  should  be  allowed  to  vote.  .  .  . 
I  cannot  see  that  there  is  the  remotest  danger 
of  negro  domination,  and  I  simply  cannot  be- 
lieve the  white  people,  in  the  strength  of  their 
superiority,  should  commit  crime  against  a 
weaker  and  defenseless  race." 

In  saying  this  Mr.  Tolbert  has  gone  quite 
as  far  as  an  honest  man  can.  He  will  not 
humiliate  himself,  and  yet  he  tries  to  soothe 
the  prejudices  of  his  neighbors.  Of  course 
we  would  go  further;  for  we  believe  in  col- 
ored men  or  white  men,  indifferently,  hold- 
ing office  when  they  are  fitted  for  it.  Prob- 
ably he  does  not  think  it  wise  for  negroes  to 
hold  office  in  South  Carolina,  even  if  they 
are  qualified;  we  cannot  believe  that  he  does 
not  think  the  right  to  vote  involves  the  right 
to  hold  office.    Thus  he  concludes: 

"  I  want  to  go  back  to  my  home  with  my 
wife  and  children  and  live  there  in  peace  till 
the  end  of  my  days.  I  want  to  have  the  friend- 
ship and  good  will  of  all  m^y  neighbors,  and  I  am 
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sure  that  when  thej'  understand  me  clearly  I 
will  have  that  to  the  fullest  extent.  I  want  to 
be  able  to  go  about  the  community  and  attend 
to  my  business  affairs  freely  and  without  moles- 
tation, and  without  the  consciousness  that  I  am 
looked  upon  with  distrust  and  suspicion.  I  sim- 
ply want  a  white  man's  chance  in  a  white  man's 
county.  I  do  not  ask  for  anything  more  than 
this,  and  I  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less." 

This  appeal  is  simply  pitiful.  More  than 
that,  it  is  a  terrible  iudictmeut  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina.  Why  does  not  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  protect  his  white  citizens, 
if  he  cannot  protect  his  black  citizens,  in  the 
right  to  live  peaceably  on  their  inherited 
acres?  Why  does  he  not  at  least  issue  a 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  Abbeville 
County  requiring  them  to  give  this  distin- 
guished citizen  of  that  county  the  rights  of 
his  home?  There  is  just  one  answer,  and 
only  one,  to  questions  of  this  sort.  The  State 
of  South  Carolina  does  not  want  its  citizens, 
even  its  white  citizens,  to  have  equal  rights 
and  fair  protection.  That  State,  and  some 
other  Southern  States,  are  bigotedly,  violent- 
ly committed  to  the  support  of  one  political 
party,  and  they  will  not  allow  freedom  to 
the  other.  Mr.  Tolbert,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee  as  well 
as  candidate  for  Congress,  meant  to  conduct 
an  honest  campaign,  for  principles  and  not 
for  money.  He  was  not  allowed  to  do  so. 
Murder  and  banishment  were  the  penalty. 
We  prophesy  that  this  prematurely  aged 
man,  wan  and  thin  and  worn,  who  has  not 
dared  since  the  last  election  to  return  to  his 
home,  will  still  be  excluded,  threatened  with 
death  if  he  returns. 

What  can  the  national  Government  do  for 
him?  Nothing.  But  it  can  do  one  thing  for 
justice,  not  to  the  South  alone,  but  even 
more  to  the  States  which  do  not  restrict  the 
right  of  suffrage.  Congress  can  pass  a  law, 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  cutting 
down  the  representation  in  Congress  of 
those  States  which  cut  down  the  list  of  vot- 
ers. This  ought  to  be  done.  One  voter  in 
South  Carolina  or  Mississippi  counts  as  much 
as  three  voters  in  New  York.  Mr.  Tolbert's 
contest  for  a  seat  in  Congress  from  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  South  Carolina  may 
fail,  perhaps  properly  fail;  but  it  ought  to  be 
the  occasion  of  such  a  readjustment  of  the 


seats  in  Congress  that  South  Carolina  should 
liave  but  three  llepresentatives  in  Congress 
instead  of  seven. 


England  and  Russia. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  for  some  time  been 
an  advocate  of  an  Anglo-Russiau  under- 
standing. He  has  repeatedly  accepted  the 
assurances  of  the  Russian  Government  in 
regard  to  one  point  after  another,  always 
maintaining  that  in  the  long  run  that  is  the 
best  policy;  that  it  is  never  good  diplomacy 
to  risk  great  advantages  in  the  too  stringent 
pursuit  of  lesser  ones.  For  this  he  has  been 
persistently  attacked  as  giving  up  very  gen- 
uine British  interests  in  search  of  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp. 

He  has  just  secured  another  of  those  diplo- 
matic achievements  which  his  opponents 
call  "  Pyrrhic  victories."  The  Anglo-Rus- 
sian agreement  in  regard  to  China  is  hailed 
as  a  great  victory,  and  especially  as  indicat- 
ing the  good  feeling  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. It  upholds  the  integrity  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire,  and  provides  that  neither  Gov- 
ernmentshall  interfere  with  the  other  in  Man- 
churia and  the  Yangtse  Valley  respectively. 
No  mention  appears  to  have  been  made  of 
the  Russian  backing  of  the  Pekin-Hankau 
Railroad,  nominally  under  the  control  of  a 
Belgian  syndicate,  which  asks  for  the  special 
concession  of  the  city  of  Hankau  in  the  heart 
of  the  Yangtse  Valley,  nor  is  there  any  ref- 
erence to  any  understanding  elsewhere. 
Trade  questions  do  not  seem  to  be  touched. 

At  the  same  time  comes  a  report  that  Rus- 
sia has  secured  the  concession  for  seventy 
years,  practically  permanent,  of  the  impor- 
tant province  of  Azerbaijan  in  Persia,  and 
a  reversionary  right  to  the  Persian  district 
of  Bander  Abbas  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  Great 
Britain  repeating  the  Wei-hai-wei  perform- 
ance by  sending  a  gunboat  to  seize  the 
mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  the  confluence  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  thus  control 
Busrah  and  Bagdad. 

Coincident  with  these  interesting  facts 
comes  the  publication  of  a  secret  report  by 
M.  de  Witte,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, to  his  Government,  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  Em- 
pire   the  only  hope  for  such  relief  as  is  ab- 
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solutely  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  tlie 
plans  for  internal  development  is  to  be  found 
in  some  arrangement  with  England  by  which 
English  capital  can  be  secured  for  Russian 
enterprises,  and  the  English  market  opened 
to  Russian  produce.  He  shows  how  every 
other  nation  is  inclosed  within  the  hedge  of 
a  high  protective  tariff,  and  that  England's 
free  trade  policy  malies  her  the  only  coun- 
try that  is  really  open  to  the  sole  things  that 
Russia  has  to  sell— food  products  and  raw 
material  for  manufactures.  Still  more  im- 
portant even  than  this  he  considers  the  se- 
curing of  the  English  financial  market.  It 
is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  float 
Russian  loans  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  hitherto 
the  chief  reliance  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. Money  must  be  had  somewhere.  If 
the  French  and  Germans  will  not  give  it, 
Russia  must  perforce  turn  to  the  English. 

The  Russian  Minister  then  notices,  and  in 
this  has  the  cordial  support  of  other  Minis- 
ters, including  Prince  Galitzin  and  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael,  that  if  these  advantages  are 
to  be  secured  it  can  only  be  through  the 
establishment  of  mutual  confidence.  He 
refers  to  instances  of  English  capitalists 
seeking  investments  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
being  deterred  by  reports  that  any  acquire- 
ments they  might  make  there  would  not  be 
supported  by  the  Russian  Government, 
which  particular  difiiculty  was  afterward 
overcome  by  special  legislation.  Perhaps 
most  significant  of  all,  however,  is  the  ad- 
mission by  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  neces- 
sity in  o:.Ier  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose,  of  convincing  the  English  people, 
as  well  as  the  English  Government,  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  Russian  Government. 

The  deduction  from  these  facts  is  very 
plain.  There  is  a  strong  party  in  Russia, 
headed  by  the  most  clear-headed  statesman 
in  the  service  of  the  Czar,  which  believes 
heartily  in  the  interdependence  of  nations, 
and  is  willing  to  make  some  sacrifices  to  se- 
cure cordial  relations  with  its  fellow  Govern- 
ments. There  is  another  party  which,  hold- 
ing that  Russia  is  absolutely  sufficient  unto 
herself,  is  in  no  need  of  outside  support,  can 
learn  nothing  from  anybody,  and  has  a  spe- 
cial mission  to  show  the  world  how  an  em- 
pire should  be  run,  proposes  to  grasp  every- 
thing that  is  in  sight,  and  keep  all  it  grasps, 


to  th(?  absolute  exclusion  of  everybody  els6. 
It  is  the  old  strife  of  Slavophile  vs.  West- 
erner, with  M.  Pobiedonostseff  as  the  leader 
of  the  former,  and  M.  de  Witte  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  latter. 

Is  there  not  here  an  opportunity  for  Amer- 
ica? If  America  will  throw  her  influence 
promptly  and  effectively  into  the  scale  with 
England,  in  favor  of  the  broadest  and  freest 
trade  relations,  the  most  cordial  diplomatic 
alliances — or,  if  alliance  be  too  strong  a 
term,  mutual  inderstanding — it  may  be  that 
the  whole  trend  of  Russian  development  can 
be  changed.  Instead  of  being  the  champion 
of  everything  that  is  exclusive,  despotic,  re- 
actionary, the  great  Slav  Empire  may  take 
its  place  with  the  forward  influences  of  the 
day.  Two  things  mark  the  possibility— the 
Peace  Conference,  and  this  reaching  out  for 
English  friendship  and  support.  Both  have 
primarily  in  view,  from  the  Russian  stand- 
point, the  development  of  Russian  internal 
resources.  If  Russian  statesmen  can  learn 
through  them  that  there  is  a  fellowship  of 
nations  as  well  as  of  individuals,  and  that 
to  secure  it  is  worth  some  sacrifice,  a  great 
step  forward  will  be  made.  It  may  be  that 
Lord  Salisbury  saw  all  this  and  hence  his 
willingness  to  meet  the  Russian  proposals 
even  more  than  half  way.  The  United 
States  can  do  no  better  than  to  join  him  in 
his  purpose  and  at  least  make  the  effort.  The 
opportunity  is  too  great  to  be  lost. 


We  give  this  week  two  serious  articles  on 
the  Georgia  horrors,  one  by  a  Northern  ne- 
gro, the  other  by  a  Southern  white  man. 
No  one  can  be  surprised  at  the  passionate 
indignation  of  Chaplain  Steward;  and  all 
will  recognize  the  noble  conduct  of  Presiding 
Elder  Lovejoy,  who  perhaps  saved  the  life 
of  one  of  the  accused  negroes.  Mr.  Lovejoy 
speaks  the  better  religious  sentiment  of  the 
white  South;  but  we  would  ask  a  question  or 
two  about  his  article.    He  says: 

"  The  generation  of  negroes  who  commit 
crime  have  never  known,  they  do  not  know 
now,  the  restraints  of  wholesome  discipline.  The 
ante-helium  darky  early  learned  obedience  to  the 
will  of  his  master ;  his  life  was  ordered  for  him, 
his  habits  were  regular,  and  in  time  became 
fixed.  As  a  result  the  negro  brought  up  under 
that  system  is  gentle  and  docile,  hard-working 
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aud  orderly.  The  young  negroes  of  to-day  know 
little  of  the  blessings  of  a  well-regulated  home, 
their  habits  are  of  the  worst,  their  minds  are 
filled  with  notions  of  their  own  importance,  and 
they  constitute  a  disturbing  and  often  a  vicious 
element  in  the  community." 
Now  we  cauuot  but  ask  wlietlior  it  is  not 
also  true  of  tlio  whites  who  commit  the 
crime  of  lyjching  that  they  "do  not  know 
the  restraints  of  wholesome  discipline," 
whether  they  have  *'  well  regulated  homes," 
and  are  not  "  filled  with  notions  of  their  own 
importance  "  quite  as  much  as  the  negroes, 
and  whether  they  do  not  feel  their  own  "  su- 
periority? "  He  gives  it  as  the  evil  result 
of  giving  the  ballot  to  the  negro  that  he 
takes  bribes  on  election  day.  We  cannot 
but  ask  if  there  is  not  a  large  class  of  white 
people  that  take  bribes,  and  do  not  white 
people  ofifer  bribes,  and  is  not  this  the  result 
of  "  putting-  the  ballot  in  his  hands?  "  We 
cannot  but  be  pleased  at  the  testimony  to 
the  value  of  the  missionary  schools  for  the 
Southern  negroes. 


honor  his  purpose  aud  commend  his  example 
to  other  men  of  wealth. 


To  the  mere  man  of  business  the  announce- 
ment of  the  amalgamation  of  the  various 
Carnegie  steel  companies  into  a  single  com- 
pany, with  perhaps  the  absorption  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  companies  into  the  grand  com- 
bination, is  one  of  great  interest.  But  to  the 
philanthropist  it  is  of  still  greater  interest 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Carnegie  himself  will  abso- 
lutely retire  from  business  and  devote  his 
energies  wholly  to  charity.  Mr.  Carnegie,  it 
has  long  been  known,  believes  that  a  rich 
man  has  no  right  to  spend  his  wealth  on 
himself,  but  that  his  first  duty  is  to  the  pub- 
lic. He  has  always  taken  interest  both  in 
public  charities  and  in  questions  of  public 
concern.  Our  readers  will  remember  his  arti- 
cle a  few  weeks  ago  on  territorial  expansion, 
of  which  he  takes  a  view  honestly  opposed 
to  our  own.  He  has  given  away  millions  of 
money  to  cities  or  institutions  for  libraries  and 
picture  galleries.  He  now  retires  with  wealth 
that  makes  him  one  of  our  first  multi-mil- 
lionaires, and  his  time  will  be  given  to  the 
study  of  the  best  way  of  using  it  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  If  he  follows  his  past  practice  it 
will  not  be  given  directly  to  the  endowment 
of  institutions  of  learning,  but  to  other  ob- 
jects often  overlooked  by  the  benevolent.  We 


A  DISPATCH  of  the  Associated  Press  sent 
from  Montgomery,  Ala.,  reports  a  bill  before 
the  Alabama  Legislatuie  giving  all  school 
taxes  paid  by  white  nu'u  to  the  support  of 
white  schools  and  all  paid  by  colored  men  to 
the  sui)port  of  colored  schools.  We  suppose 
W(^  can  dejK'nd  upon  Dr.  .T.  L.  M.  Curry  to 
fight  that  bill.    But  the  dispatch  continues: 

*'  As  it  is,  the  school  funds  are  distributed 
equally  without  regard  to  race,  altho  the  whites 
pay  practically  all  of  the  taxes." 

We  have  before  us  the  last  Annual  Report 
of  the  schools  of  Augusta,  On.,  a  handsome- 
ly illustrated  volume.  This  town  will  be  a 
fair  specimen  for  the  South.  We  find  that 
in  the  county,  two-thirds  of  whose  popula- 
tion is  in  the  city  of  Augusta,  there  are  8,041 
white  children  and  8,874  colored  children. 
For  the  salaries  in  the  white  schools  there  is 
paid  $53,919;  for  salaries  of  colored  teachers 
J^14,180.  The  city  and  county  do  not  raise 
one  cent  of  tax  for  colored  schools.  They  re- 
ceive from  the  State  funds  $38,5G5,  and  half 
of  that  is  $5,000  more  than  the  total  paid  for 
teachers  in  the  colored  schools.  The  colored 
children  have  no  high  school,  while  the  white 
children  have  two.  There  are  received  for 
school  taxes  $49,324,  of  which  the  colored 
schools  get  nothing.  Our  readers  can  judge 
whether  "school  funds  are  distributed  equal- 
ly without  regard  to  race."  In  Augusta  the 
negroes,  apparently,  do  not  get  for  their  own 
schools  one  cent  of  the  taxes  they  pay  them- 
selves. 


The  Council  of  the  City  Club  has  drafted 
a  bill  which  makes  it  a  felony. for  auy  person 
to  solicit  a  political  assessment  or  contribu- 
tion from  a  judge  or  a  candidate  for  judicial 
oflice,  or  for  a  judge  or  candidate  for  such 
office  to  pay  or  promise  to  pay  such  an  as- 
sessment. The  bill  will  be  introduced  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  recently  adopted  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  it,  and  the 
measure  will  have  the  support  of  the  Bar 
Association  and  other  influential  organiza- 
tions. The  admissions  recently  made  on  the 
witness  stand  by  Richard  Croker,  and  the 
tesliuiouy  of  ex-Justices  Paly  and  Pryor  in 
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llic  saiiH;  iiivcstigalioii,  supplement  the  evi- 
dence broil jiiit  out  before  the  election  in  No- 
vemlxn-  Insl  ns  to  the  expediency  of  enacting 
such  a  law  for  the  i)rotection  of  the  bench. 
The  City  Club  should  have  the  assistance  of 
all  good  citizens  in  its  efforts  in  behalf  of 
this  bill. 


....Of  course  it  is  utterly  unmilitary  and 
seditious  for  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  or  any- 
body else  to  send  to  an  army  in  the  field 
literature  whose  averred  purpose  it  is  to 
argue  that  every  soldier  there  is  guilty  of 
"  criminal  aggression."  This  is  so  plain  that 
It  does  not  need  argument.  Were  Mr.  Atkin- 
son to  go  there  in  person  and  attempt  to 
l»ersuade  the  soldiers  that  they  were  guilty  of 
crime  in  fighting,  he  might  properly  expect  to 
be  shot  by  order  of  court  martial.  To  do  the 
same  at  this  safe  distance  through  the  mails 
is  just  as  wrong;  and  our  Postal  Department 
is  well  within  its  rights  in  withholding  such 
seditious  literature.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
Mr.  Atkinson  will  be  arrested  and  tried,  for 
It  is  hardly  worth  while.  The  war  is  prob- 
ably nearly  over,  and  he  can  safely  be  left 
severely  alone.  But  if  there  were  any  dan- 
ger of  evil  being  done  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  clear. 

....If  the  arrangement  suggested  on  an- 
other page  as  possible  betw^een  the 
Italian  Government  and  the  Vatican  should 
be  carried  through  it  might  afford  in  a  pretty 
little  object  lesson  an  illustration  of  the  con- 
trast of  an  ecclesiastical  to  a  neighboring 
civil  government.  We  suppose  that  in  this 
narrow  strip  the  Italian  Government  would 
exercise  no  rights,  that  the  police  system,  the 
school  system  and  the  religious  system  would 
be  purely  papal.  We  should  see  just  that 
model  of  administration  which  the  Vatican 
would  like  to  have  extended  over  all  the 
world.  It  is  a  little  bit  of  territory,  a  few 
blocks  of  houses  and  a  few  acres,  and  a  little 
port,  all  of  no  essential  value  to  Italy,  and 
the  experiment  may  be  worth  trying. 

....We  do  not  wonder  that  the  Russian 
Government  is  reported  to  have  sent  to  Ber- 
lin a  protest  against  the  appointment  as  del- 
egate to  the  Brussels  Peace  Congress  of  Pro- 
fessor Stengel,  a  man  who  has  recently 
issued  a  pamphlet  defending  war,  and  say- 
ing these  very  offensive  words: 


"  Instead  of  preaching  everlasting  peare  and 
raving  about  the  Russian  proposals,  it  would 
l>e  better  to  teach  the  German  nation  that  it 
must  wear  its  warlike  armament  on  sea  and 
land  in  the  interest  of  the  national  honor  and 
welfare." 

In  selecting  Professor  Stengel  the  German 
Government  probably  took  the  kind  of  man 
it  preferred. 

. . .  .The  article  by  Mr.  Lala,  an  intelligent 
Filipino  living  in  New  York,  in  this  week's 
issue  deserves  careful  reading.  We  call  at- 
tention to  his  statement  that  Aguinaldo  and 
the  other  leaders  "  w  ell  know  that  they  rep- 
resent only  a  small  proportion  of  one  of 
many  tribes,"  and  that  even  if  successful 
"  their  rule  would  be  opposed  by  the  best 
classes  of  the  other  islands."  If,  as  he  says, 
the  Tagals  are  hated  by  the  other  tribes, 
what  right  have  our  Tagals  here  at  home  to 
pretend  that  Aguinaldo  speaks  for  all  the 
Philippines?    We  have  never  believed  it. 

....  Here  is  poor  Spain  starting  again  her 
heavy  war  expenses,  building  a  new  navy, 
and  fortifying  the  Canary  Islands.  Nobody 
wants  to  attack  Spain;  if  they  did  Spain 
could  not  help  herself.  Her  wisest  course 
would  be  to  trust  in  her  weakness,  reduce 
her  expenses,  curtail  army  and  navy,  culti- 
vate the  arts  of  peace,  and  build  up  schools. 
Then  her  condition  would  improve,  and  her 
prosperit^'^  might  soon  surpass  that  of  the 
nations  which  waste  their  surplus  wealth 
on  war  establishments. 

....  We  are  sorry  to  liear  that  the  co-oper- 
ative  colony  at  Ruskin,  Tenn.,  is  in  danger  of 
dissolution.  It  seems  that  thirteen  members 
of  the  colony  are  dissatisfied  with  the  ma- 
jority rule  and  are  appealing  to  the  courts 
to  dissolve  the  corporation.  We  trust  the 
colony  will  find  some  way  of  keeping  intact 
and  continuing  in  its  most  interesting  experi- 
ments, for  as  an  object  lesson  in  actual  so- 
cialism Ruskin  has  no  superior. 

....  The  new  report  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment has  promised  to  pay  the  $100,000 
claims  for  damages  to  American  mission 
property  is  probably  a  repetition  of  an  old 
report.  But  in  Turkey  performance  never 
crowds  a  promise.  We  shall  congratulate 
ourselves  a  little,  a  very  little,  when  the 
money  is  really  paid. 


RELIGIOUS. 


New  Activities  for  the  Church. 
By  W.   S.   Rainsford,   D.D., 

Rkctok  of  St    Ohokgh's  Church. 

The  truth  of  God  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ, 
that  truth  intrusted  to  his  Church  to  lieep, 
guard  and  spread,  must,  acording  to  the  law 
of  its  being,  as  Jesus  said,  "  work  as  leaven 
works,  grow  as  seed  grows."  It  is  in  no 
sense  a  fixture.  It  is  leaven.  It  is  meant 
to  permeate  the  whole  lump,  not  a  precious 
talent  to  be  laid  aside,  even  in  a  cross- 
marked  napkin.  It  is  seed  to  be  sown, 
reaped,  and  sown  again. 

When  will  the  Christian  Church  realize  all 
this?  We  are  suffering  from  the  want  of 
realizing  it  to-day.  The  fixture  of  message 
and  the  fixture  of  method,  between  them, 
are  ruining  us.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
true  men  and  women  are  turning  away 
from  the  Christian  organizations,  men 
who  are  prepared  to  strive  for  good  and 
for  God,  men  who  give  every  sign  of  yearn- 
ing after  righteousness,  men  whose  souls 
are  ahungered  for  a  life  beyond  the  grave. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  danger  of  fixture 
of  method.  There  are  only  two  ways  of  ex- 
plaining the  fact  that  I  have  referred  to— 
that  multitudes  are  turning  away  from  the 
Christian  Church,  that  the  Churches  as  or- 
ganizations are  not  holding  their  own. 

First:  Either  the  world  is  worse,  the  men 
less  religious,  or  the  Church  needs  readapta- 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  great  proportion 
of  those  who  are  active  in  Church  matters 
are  mainly  wedded  to  certain  fixed  methods 
of  procedure.  Let  these  old-fashioned,  time- 
honored  methods  fail,  and  they  are  prepared 
to  give  up  and  say  the  Church  herself  has 
failed.  This  is  unintelligent,  faithless  and  un- 
christian. The  whole  teaching  and  example 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  protest  against  fixture 
of  method.  When  he  came  he  found  a  fixed 
method,  and  he  honored  it,  and  begged  all 
men  honor  it.  Jesus  himself  was  a  thorough- 
ly active  church  member,  but  no  recognition 
of  churchly  order  should  prevent  him 
reaching  the  children  of  his  Father,  whom 


he  came  to  teacli  and  save.  Nor  did  he  hes- 
itate to  tell  those  who  were  in  ecclesiastical 
authority  by  what  he  recognized  as  a  divine 
commission  that  if  they  failed  to  readapt 
themselves  and  their  methods  to  the  new 
truth  which  he  brought,  they  and  their  or- 
ganization alike  would  perisli.  Me  valued 
the  organization.  He  pronounced  it  a  good 
wine-skin.  He  deplored  the  loss  of  good 
wine  which  its  destruction  would  entail.  But 
the  nature  of  things,  which  was  the  law  of 
his  Father,  asserts  itself  in  spite  of  man's 
failure. 

And  so  in  brief  the  whole  position  of  the 
Lord  as  a  teacher  is  a  protest  against  too 
fixed  adherence  to  mere  method,  however 
venerable.  He  came  to  men,  not  because 
they  wanted  him,  but  because  he  wanted 
them;  and  the  mainspring  and  purpose  of 
the  new  organization  he  founded  was  to  be 
a  perpetuation  of  his  very  idea.  The  Church 
was  to  go  to  men  as  he  went;  the  disciples 
were  to  follow  the  Master.  They  must  not 
stand  by  the  symbol  merely.  They  must  ac- 
cept, and  witness  for,  the  very  spirit  of  his 
cross.  What  do  our  Churches  witness  for 
to-day?  They  are  stone  monuments,  gener- 
ally as  rigid  in  their  method  as  they  are  in 
their  construction.  They  have  mapped  out 
for  themselves  certain  methods  of  proced- 
ure, services  of  a  certain  nature  at  fixed 
hours,  etc. 

I  do  not  deny  for  a  moment  excellent  prec- 
edent may  be  quoted  for  what  the  Churches 
are,  and  for  what  they  do.  The  point  I  want 
to  make  is  that  they  are  not  flexible  enough. 
In  their  organization  and  in  their  activities 
they  do  not  embody  the  idea  of  the  leaven, 
but  rather  to  the  public,  I  think,  speak  for 
fixture  and  immobility.  And  this  is  all  the 
more  unfortunate  because  the  note  of  to-day 
is  that  of  expansion,  and  that  in  every  direc- 
tion. I  will  give  place  to  no  man  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  conservatism  of  the 
Churches.  Most  thoughtful  men  will  recog- 
nize the  immense  value  to  the  community 
of  that  conservative  idea  which  they  em- 
body.   But  this  should  be  only  one  side  of 
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the  Church.  If  we  follow  our  Master  we 
must  not  only  retain  in  heartfelt  respect  all 
that  is  richest  and  best  in  the  religious  past, 
but  we  must  stand  ready  to  readapt  our- 
selves to  the  changing  needs  of  the  vital 
present.  We  must  be  as  sympathetic  as  we 
are  conservative.  If  we  were  meant  only 
to  stand  our  ground  and  help  those  willing 
to  come  to  us,  if  we  were  meant  to  be  a 
standing  army,  literally  a  religious  police, 
ready  guardians  of  the  status  quo,  then  the 
Churches  as  they  are  would  answer  fairly 
well.  But  if  we  were  meant  to  leaven  the 
whole  lump,  then  they  do  not  do  their  duty 
—they  do  not  answer  fairly  well.  No;  a 
hundred  times  no. 

Have  I  any  clear  vision  of  the  future  ac- 
tivities of  the  Christian  Church?  No.  Have 
I  any  complete  method  or  plan  for  such  ac- 
tivities? No.  But  I  do  see  some  things 
that  may  be  aimed  at  now — some  directions 
in  which  I  would  urge  Christian  men  to  at- 
tempt a  leavening  of  the  whole  lump. 

First,  1  would  seek  to  leaven  childhood. 
And  let  me  say  here  I  speak  chiefly  as  one 
whose  work  is  in  the  crowded  part  of  a  great 
city.  The  children  of  the  land  are  falling 
away  from  the  Churches  to-day.  It  is  a 
startling  statement,  but  it  is  true.  The  pub- 
lic schools  give  no  religious  teaching  to 
speak  of.  The  Sunday  schools  provided  for 
the  Churches  are  absurdly  inadequate  to 
take  the  place  of  such  teaching.  And  the 
crowding  of  the  child-life  in  boarding-house, 
tenement  house  and  hotel  is  one  at  least 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  religious  train- 
ing of  the  child  in  the  home  life  is  not  what 
it  was. 

I  say  the  time  has  come  when  men  of  all 
Churches  need  to  meet  and  consult  as  to  the 
best  methods  to  give  the  children  the  simples 
of  Christianity.  '*  Let  the  heart  of  the  fath- 
ers be  turned  to  the  children,"  in  sooth,  lest 
our  land  be  quickly  smitten  with  a  curse. 

And  then  there  is  that  great  field,  the 
amusements  of  the  people — an  unoccupied 
field.  Let  the  Churches  boldly  step  into  it. 
They  will  lose  nothing  of  their  dignity  by 
doing  so,  or,  if  tliey  do  lose  any.  it  will  be 
dignity  in  excess.  The  amusements  of  the 
city  are  often  the  curse  of  the  citizens.  I 
know  and  have  proved  the  truth  of  what  I 
say,  when  I  assert  that  thousands  of  fami- 


lies would  readily  seek  for  themselves  op^ 
portunity  for  healthful  amusement,  au<l 
would  pay  for  it  were  they  offered  it.  The 
Church  must  compete  with  the  saloon,  the 
dance  hall,  and  the  bad  theater  if  she  would 
leaven  the  whole  lump.  She  could  only  do 
this  by  giving  the  people  a  better  article.  1 
have  in  my  own  parish  reaped  abundant  har- 
vest already  ])y  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
my  people  oven  such  poor  accommodations 
ns  I  have  for  tlieir  amusements.  Our  dance 
and  gymnasium  classes  have  resulted  in  im- 
mense spiritual  l)euefit  to  the  Church. 

Then,  again,  tliere  is  the  field  of  the  press. 
And  here  the  Church  has  little  or  nothing  to 
say.  For  the  religious  papers  are,  generally 
speaking,  with  a  few  great  exceptions,  no 
better  than  the  secular  papers,  or  little  bet- 
ter. And  these  are  run  as  all  business  enter- 
prises are  run— as  the  theater  or  the  cotton- 
mill  is  run — to  make  money.  If  Christian  men 
in  this  great  city  to-day  would  combine  to 
give  to  the  metropolis  a  great  newspaper,  its 
articles  written  by  men  who  can  write  the 
best  English,  its  news  the  most  reliable  of 
the  world,  its  columns  clean,  no  filthy  adver- 
tisements admitted  even  at  double  or  treble 
the  usual  price;  a  paper  that  would  speak 
the  truth  about  men  and  measures;  a  paper 
that  would  face,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  li- 
bel suits  if  necessary — I  tell  you  in  ten  years 
this  paper  would  be  the  greatest  power  in 
the  land.  Again  I  speak  what  I  know.  There 
are  hundreds  of  brilliant  young  men  yearn- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  ally  themselves 
with  such  a  paper.  Their  hearts  are  sick- 
ened. Their  professional  ambition  deflected 
or  debased  by  the  treatment  they  receive 
from  the  editorial  departments  of  the  great 
papers.  It  would  take  millions  to  start  it, 
and  for  a  time  to  maintain  it;  but  it  would 
l)ay. 

And  then,  fourthly,  we  need  a  solemn  pro- 
test from  all  the  Christian  Churches  that  we 
will  put  away  from  us  this  inexcusable  cant, 
that  the  Son  of  Man  can  be  served  by  men 
who  go  to  church  to  pray  and  take  the  sacra- 
ment on  Sunday,  hold  high  place  in  the  coun- 
cil and  government  of  the  Church,  and  go 
back  on  Monday  to  swindle  and  bribe  their 
fellow  men. 

Let  us  say  it  anew,  and  let  us  say  it  to- 
gether, that  .Jesus  has  tausrht  us  we  must 
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call  nothing  comtnoti  ot*  liilclean,  that  no 
professions  are  secular  but  all  are  sacred  to 
the  man  who  serves  him;  that  of  many  things 
we  are  uncertain,  and  we  will  not  hiy  down 
ihe  law  about  them;  many  doctrines  the 
Church  taught  we  no  longer  believe,  we  lay 
aside  as  venerated  relics  of  men  whose  mem- 
ory we  venerate.  The  problems  of  our  time 
are  many,  the  questions  in  our  hearts  are 
not  a  few.  But  we  do  love  Jesus.  We  love 
him  so  that  he  means  more  to  us  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.  We  love  him  more 
than  success,  more  than  money.  And  we 
want  so  to  love  him  that  when,  one  of  these 
days,  we  stand  before  him  and  he  asks  us 
what  we  did  to  leaven  the  whole  lump  of  our 
great  American  nationhood,  so  young,  so 
ignorant,  j^et  so  pathetically  eager,  he  will, 
as  he  points  out  our  many  failures  to  us,  still 
say: 
"  Ye  did  what  ye  could." 

New  York  City. 


The    Southern    Baptist    Conven- 
tion. 

By  R.   H.    Pitt,   D.D. 

The  forty-fourth  session  (fifty-fourth  year) 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  opens 
this  week  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Mission  Boards  have  had  a  hard  year 
and  report  lessened  receipts,  tho  fortunately 
probably  no  debt.  In  other  respects  their 
work  has  been  notably  blessed,  cheering 
news  coming  from  all  the  fields.  Several  of 
the  more  prominent  and  experienced  mis- 
sionaries in  Mexico  gave  up  tlieir  work  dur- 
ing the  year.  This  brought  some  confusion 
and  made  some  readjustment  necessary,  but 
everything  is  now  moving  on  smoothly.  No 
important  changes  have  taken  place  in  any 
other  of  the  fields  occupied  by  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board  except  that  there  have  been 
several  deaths  among  the  missionaries.  It 
reports  sixteen  new  appointments,  an  un- 
usually large  number. 

The  close  of  the  war  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States  has  opened  up  Cuba  again 
to  the  Home  Mission  Board.  Mr.  Diaz  has 
been  reappointed  as  pastor  of  the  Havana 
church  and  Mr.  O'Halloran  is  at  work  in  and 
near  Santiago.  This  work  is  now  happily 
and    hopefully    emerging    from    embarrass- 


ments,   some    of    them     inevitable,     others 
wliolly  unnecessary. 

At  Norfollc  last  year  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  report  to  the  coming 
meeting  some  plan  for  an  educational  cam- 
paign in  1900.  This  is  all  that  has  thus  far 
been  done  in  tlie  direction  of  any  general  ef- 
fort to  mark  tlie  close  of  the  century  by  ex- 
traordinary gifts  to  missions  or  education. 
At  present  the  prospect  of  signal  success  in 
this  direction  is  not  very  bright. 

It  is  not  easy  to  foresee  the  full  outconK*  of 
the  controversy  over  Dr.  Whitsitt's  historical 
views  and  teaching.  The  discussion  has  dis- 
closed to  those  outside  of  tlie  denomination, 
and  to  many  inside  of  it,  that  behind  all  the 
incidental  and  external  features  there  is 
found  a  serious  doctrinal  division.  This  di- 
vision has  existed  for  decades.  The  Sem- 
inary not  unnaturally  has  been  the  point  of 
conflict  more  than  once.  The  lamented  de- 
nominational leaders  Boyce  and  Broadus,  by 
wise  diplomacy,  managed  to  keep  the  points 
of  difference  in  the  background  and  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  grew  apace.  But  their 
large  stores  of  patience  were  fully  taxed  and 
at  times  well-nigh  exhausted  by  the  bellig- 
erent brethren. 

The  disclosure  of  these  important  doctrinal 
differences  was  inevitable.  If  Dr.  Whitsitt's 
historical  views  and  teaching  had  not 
brought  it  about  something  else  would  have 
done  so.  The  high-church  party  among 
Southern  Baptists,  as  everywhere  else,  is  ex- 
tremely aggressive  and  highly  intolerant. 
They  can  be  quieted  only  by  yielding  sub- 
missively to  their  domination.  This  is  not 
likely  to  be  done  hereafter. 

More  depends  on  the  meetings  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Seminary  and  of  the  Convention 
at  Louisville  than  appears  to  the  superficial 
observer.  If  by  their  action  the  Trustees  in- 
dicate a  policy  of  submission  to  the  agitators 
they  will  deeply  wound  and  offend  a  large 
part  of  their  constituency  who  have  sup- 
ported most  powerfully  and  steadily  the 
Seminary  and  all  interests  of  the  conven- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  if  they  decline  Dr. 
Whitsitt's  resignation  and  continue  him  in 
oflice  as  President  and  Professor,  the  agita- 
tion will  continue  and  will  doubtless  result 
in  division  of  the  Convention. 
The  situation  is  one  of  great  gravity.    The 
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fact  that  this  is  well  and  generally  under- 
stood m.iy  be  influential  in  averting  any  sen- 
sational or  startliiiir  action. 

krCHMOND      Va. 


Congress  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Willis. 

The  first  annual  Congress  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  Avas  held  at  St.  Louis,  April 
25111-2711),  and  was  attended  by  many  lead- 
ers of  thought  among  them  from  all  sections 
of  the  country.  The  advisability  of  holding 
such  a  congress  has  often  been  discussed  in 
their  religious  papers,  for  many  have  keenly 
felt  the  need  of  having  some  of  their  repre- 
sentative men  come  together  to  discuss  the 
religious  issues  of  the  day  in  a  manner 
inappropriate  to  the  missionary  conven- 
tions. The  Disciples  being  purely  con- 
gregational in  government,  the*  Congress 
was  in  no  sense  legislative,  but  purely  educa- 
tional in  nature  and  purpose. 

The  first  topic  for  consideration,  "  The 
History  of  Doctrine,"  was  discussed  by  Prof. 
E.  S.  Ames,  of  the  University  of  Indian- 
apolis, who  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Value  of  a 
Theology,"  in  which  he  claimed  that  the 
Disciples  have  recognized  its  value  when 
held  as  the  work  of  individuals,  and  not  a& 
the  officially  formulated  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  and  have  also  in  matters  of  organiza- 
tion and  worship  been  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  work  out  doctrines  with  peculiar 
independence.  He  specified  missionary 
methods,  the  use  of  the  organ  in  worship, 
and  the  weekly  scriptural  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  paper  also  stated  that 
Protestantism  holds  theoretically  that  re- 
ligious speculation  should  be  absolutely  free, 
requiring  adherence  to  fact  and  the  laws  of 
thought  as  the  only  condition;  while  on  the 
other  hand  Catholicism  tends  to  require  that 
all  speculation  shall  issue  directly  in  the 
support  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  Dr. 
Ames  is  of  the  opinion  that,  after  the  mod- 
ern criticism  in  science,  literature  and  phi- 
losophy has  paved  the  way,  there  will  be  a 
purer  sj'^stematic  theology  based  on  a  strong- 
er exegetical,  Biblical  and  historic  theology. 

Another  able  paper  was  presented  by  Prof. 
W.  D.  MacClintock,  of  Chicago  University, 


on  "  'IMie  Value  of  Literature  In  the  Train- 
ing of  the  Teacher  of  Religion."  He  ob- 
jected to  two  popular  errors:  (1),  That  "the 
Hil)le  is  literature,"  and  (2)  that  "  literature 
is  the  Bible,"  and  claimed  that  of  aJl  the 
arts  accessible  to  the  average  man  literature 
is  the  most  valuable  and  certain  in  its  re- 
sults. Since  the  minister  must  succeed  by 
teaching,  persuasion  and  personal  influence, 
he  especially  needs  the  influences  which  liter- 
ature bestows;  among  them:  Culture,  which 
is  knowledge,  combined  with  a  love  of 
beauty;  the  training  of  the  imagination;  the 
education  of  the  feelings  by  vicarious  ex- 
perience; and  the  training  of  a  taste  for  hon- 
esty and  sincerity. 

A  thought  inspiring  paper  was  that  pre- 
sented by  the  Rev.  Robert  T.  Matthews,  on 
"  The  Crucial  Points  Concerning  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  considering  (1),  The  Personality  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  (2),  Baptism  in  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  (3),  Methods  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
Operation  in  Salvation.  "  Church  Organiza- 
ton,  and  Its  Adaptation  to  Present  Needs," 
was  discussed  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Philputt, 
who  argued  that  readjustment  is  needed  in 
respect  to  missionary  interests,  educational 
work,  and  congregational  co-operation  in 
local  fields.  Dr.  Philputt  considers  the  ur- 
gent needs  of  the  city  church  to  be:  (1),  In- 
crease in  etficiency  of  ministration  in  the  -* 
teaching  function,  pastoral  visitation,  and 
the  utilizing  of  latent  forces;  (2),  elevation 
in  tone  and  dignity  of  worship,  wmch  will 
better  control  individualism  and  prove  an 
effective  solvent  in  the  ever  present  money 
problem  in  the  churches;  (3),  more  uniform 
and  liberal  views  on  all  social  and  political 
questions  before  the  people;  and  (4),  econ- 
omy of  expense. 

Mrs.  Ida  AV.  Harrison  presented  a  timely 
paper  on  "  The  Enrichment  of  Public  Wor- 
ship Among  the  Disciples,"  showing  the  dan- 
ger of  ritualism  in  laying  emphasis  on  the 
form  rather  than  the  spirit  of  worship;  the 
tendency  of  human  nature  toward  grasp- 
ing the  tangible  rather  than  the  spiritual; 
the  frequency  and  bitterness  of  ritual- 
istic controversies.  The  paper  charged 
that  most  of  the  non-liturgical  churches, 
in  their  laudable  desire  to  be  free  from 
the  burden  of  prescribed  forms  of  wor- 
ship, had  gone  too  far  toward  the  other  ex- 
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trerae,  the  Disciples  aiuonjj:  tlieni.  Mrs. 
Harrison  emphasized  the  needs  of  the  wor- 
shiping congregations  to  be:  the  cultivation 
of  a  more  reverential  and  devotional  atti- 
tude which  would  result  in  an  atmosphere  of 
stillness,  prayer  and  dignity;  a  keener  sense 
of  the  all  important  function  of  the  song 
service;  (a)  more  congregational  singing;  (b), 
a  higher  standard  in  the  quality  of  hymns; 
(c),  a  higher  standard  of  music  also,  to  which 
our  hynuis  are  set;  (d).  a  more  effective  use 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  sacred  song,  in  the 
communion  service,  which  the  Disciples, 
who  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  every  week, 
should  make  the  very  heart  of  all  their  serv- 
ice on  the  Lord's  Day;  and  (e)  a  more  effec- 
tive and  worshipful  use  of  the  beautiful 
benedictory  forms  in  the  Bible  rather  than 
the  hasty  utterance  of  most  any  phrase,  or 
form  of  words,  while  the  congregation,  in 
confusion,  is  preparing  to  hasten  away.  But 
above  all  the  essayist  emphasized  the  fun- 
damental importance  of  greater  personal 
piety,  more  holj^  living.  Among  other  themes 
considered  by  this  Congress,  College  Endow- 
ment, City  Evangelization  and  Biblical 
Study  received  special  emphasis.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  popular  battle  cry,  "  Back  to 
Christ,"  in  modern  religious  thought  was 
the  text  of  a  suggestive  study. 

New  York  City. 


Dr.   Dowie's  '*2ion." 

Dr.  Dowie  says  that  Dewey  and  Bowie  are 
the  same  name  in  Scotch,  just  as  a  cow  is  a 
coo;  that  both  names  come  from  Dhui,  and 
the  family  originates  in  the  mountain  Ben 
jNIacdhui.  They  are  both,  he  says,  fighters; 
only  Dewey  fights  the  Spaniards,  while 
Dowie  fights  the  Devil  by  healing  the  sick 
and  preaching  repentance,  faith  and  baptism. 
Dr.  Dowie  boasts  that  he  has  the  largest  con- 
gregation in  Chicago,  and  that  he  has  per- 
sonally baptized  3,070  people  in  Zion  Taber- 
nacle within  two  years.  He  heals  the  sick  by 
prayer,  calls  all  other  healers  frauds,  and  he 
ornaments  the  walls  of  his  great  Tabernacle 
auditorium  with  crutches  and  trusses  which 
his  converts  have  thrown  away  when  they 
were  healed.  He  preaches  in  the  most  un- 
conventional and  conversational  style,  and 
scores  Mr.  Moody,  or  any  one  else  who  dares 


to  criticise  hiin  in  the  most  unrestrained 
way.  He  will  not  allow  his  converts  to  join 
a  secret  society,  to  use  liquor  or  tobacco,  or 
to  eat  pork  or  oysters.  He  minces  no  words, 
and  he  calls  a  spade  a  profane  old  shovel. 

Dr.  Dowie's  wonderful  success  has  inspired 
him  to  larger  undertakings.  He  already  has, 
besides  his  great  Zion  Tabernacle,  a  Zion 
Hotel,  and  now  he  has  started  a  Zion  City 
Bank  on  Michigan  Boulevard,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Zion  Land  and  Investment  As- 
sociation, whose  object  is  to  establish  a 
"  Zion  City,"  near  Chicago,  something  like 
Pullman,  to  be  followed  in  time  by  similar 
Zion  Cities  near  New  Yorli,  Philadelphia, 
Melbourne,  Calcutta  and  all  other  great  capi- 
tals of  the  world. 

With  all  tliis  we  have  no  special  war  to 
wage.  Dr.  Dowie's  theology  may  be  crude; 
he  may  be  a  literalist,  making  more  of  the 
letter  than  the  spirit  of  Scripture;  he  may, 
like  so  many  literalists,  make  much  of  our 
Lord's  premillenarian  appearance;  and  he 
may  exalt  the  healing  of  disease  to  an  im- 
portance which  is  quite  extravagant  in  a  re- 
ligion which  is  meant  mostly  for  people  in 
good  health  and  activity;  but  he  preaches 
repentance  and  faith  in  God  and  his  Son,  and 
he  gives  its  own  place  to  the  ethical  side  of 
religion.  That  many  have  been  healed  by  his 
imposition  of  hands  we  do  not  question,  as 
we  do  not  question  multitudes  of  other  heal- 
ings, whether  by  a  crazy  man  like  Schlatter, 
or  a  zealous  preacher  like  Dr.  Simpson. 

But  what  requires  serious  warning  is  the 
new  development  which  proposes  to  erect 
this  Zion  of  Dr.  Dowie's  into  a  financial,  per- 
haps political,  organization  very  much  like 
that  of  the  Mormon  Church.  In  the  last 
number  of  The  Leaves  of  Ueallng,  which  is 
Dr.  Dowie's  organ,  he  issues  an  order,  as 
General  Overseer,  to  the  members  of  his 
"  Christian  Catholic  Church  in  all  parts  of 
the  world."  It  is  on  the  subject  of  tithes, 
and  it  commands  that  every  member  shall 
contribute  a  tithe  of  his  income  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Church.  These  tithes  go  to  Zion 
Storehouse,  and  are  administered  by  Dr. 
Dowie  and  his  assistants  appointed  by  him. 
For  he  is  apparently  the  absolute  dictator  of 
this  remarkable  denomination,  as  absolute 
as  ever  was  Brigham  Young.  This  is  the 
way  he  lays  down  his  commands  for  tithes: 
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"  I  have  no  foiir  of  being  niisundcrstoofl,  and 
it  is  only  wicked  and  iinregenerate  hearts  that 
could  doubt  my  statements.  Zion  is  no  place 
for  those  who  do  not  trust  their  General  Over- 
seer, and  who  will  not  obey  our  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter's commands. 

"  Elders,  evangelists,  deacons  or  deaconesses, 
and  conductors  of  the  gatherings  of  the  friends 
of  Zion,  will  please  read  these  words  to  all 
members  in  conference  assembled.  I  also 
charge  such  officers  to  report  immediately  any 
who  will  not  obey,  and  who  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  or  dispute  this  order. 

"  This  order  must  not  be  discussed.  It  must 
be  obeyed. 

"  Immediate  suspension  will  follow  disobe- 
dience, and,  if  there  is  not  repentance  and  obe- 
dience, then  we  shall  cut  off  all  who  so  con- 
duct themselves  from  those  who  are  enrolled  in 
Zion. 

"  Obligations  to  family,  obligations  to  the 
State,  and  business  obligations  and  debts  of 
every  kind,  must  not  be  dealt  with  until  the 
whole  tithe  has  been  sent  into  Zion  Storehouse. 
"  God  must  be  first,  and  God  must  be  last  in 
all  things. 

"  No  matter  what  the  consequences  may  be. 
I  have  issued  this  letter  at  God's  command,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  part  with  nine-tenths  of  the 
fellowship  should  it  be  necessary." 

He  allows  no  discussion.  He  declares  that 
others  *'  cannot  know  the  needs  of  the  field 
as  I  do  here  at  headquarters,"  and  he  adds: 

"  I  hereby  solemnly  call  for  the  resignation 
of  every  member  who  wilfully  disobeys  these 
plain  commands  of  God,  and  of  myself  as  His 
Overseer." 

That  human  nature  can  long  submit  to  such 
overtopping  audacity  we  could  not  imagine 
had  we  not  seen  itactually  exemplified  in  Utah. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  see  that  last  week 
two   Evangelists  and   one   Elder  were   "  re- 
moved for  cause."    His  organization  is  likely 
to  break  down  on  the  side  of  its  very  am- 
bitious financial  schemes,  even  as  Archbishop 
Purcell   nearly  wrecked  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Cincinnati  with  his  banking  and  his  build- 
ing. He  says  he  has,  in  the  ten  years  he  has 
been  in  this  country,   "  spent  more  than  a 
million  dollars  in  God's  w^ork,"  and  has  used 
for  himself  and  his  family  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  tithe   of   his   income— that   is,   less 
than  $25,000.    When  religion  goes  into  great 
financial    schemes   it   leads   either   to    great 
tyranny  or  to  a  great  collapse.    Dr.  Dowie  is 


a  much  abler  mnn  than  cither  Joseph  Smith 
or  Brighani  Young,  but  he  has  a  loss  igno- 
rant class  of  men  to  deal  with,  even  tho  faith 
healing  does  generally  sift  out  for  itself  the 
more  credulous  and  submissive. 


It  was  hardly  right  for  the  famous 
London  preacher.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  to 
curse  the  Sultan  in  a  sermon  in  City  Temple. 
When  a  thoughtless  person  sends  a  person 
to  the  lower  world  we  think  he  does  not 
mean  it,  but  a  preacher  in  the  pulpit  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  what  he  says,  and  even  for 
one  on  whose  soul  rests  the  blood  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  slain,  a 
preacher  ought  to  pray  for  his  repentance 
and  forgiveness. 

The  most  the  Christian  Brothers  have 

got  from  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  per- 
sonal labors  of  Bishop  Byrne  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  bishops,  is  that  the 
Cnristian  Brothers  must  not  open  any  more 
schools  in  which  the  classics  are  taught,  but 
that  those  now  existing  will  be  tolerated  for 
tne  time  being.  It  is  reported  in  explanation 
or  this  decision  that  this  is  not  a  propitious 
time  for  Americans  to  present  their  desires 
to  the  Roman  Congregation.  That  appears 
to  mean  that  there  is  thought  to  be  now  too 
much  Americanism  abroad,  and  that  more 
strictness  should  be  enforced. 

Some    of    our    Roman     Catholic    ex- 
changes, which  seem  to  have  special  sources 
of  information,  report  that  the  Archbishop 
of  New  York   has  been  authorized  by  the 
Holy  Father  to  open  negotiations  with  this 
Government  in  the  matter  of  Church  prop 
erty  in  the  annexed  islands.    It  is  also  said 
that  Bourke  Cockran  will  act  as  the  attorney 
of  the  Church  in  the  matter,  and  that  he  has 
gone  to  Rome  to  consult  with  the  authorities 
there.    We  imagine  that  while  our  Govern- 
ment  is   pledged   not   to   confiscate   Church 
property,  the  decision  as  to  what  is  Church 
property  will  go  to  the  courts.    It  is  also  re- 
ported that  the  next  American  Cardinal  will 
be  Archbishop  Chapelle,  of  New  Orleans,  Pa- 
pal  Delegate  to  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba. 

.  ..  .There  have  been  numerous  reports  of 
the  closing  of  orphanages  in  Turkey  and 
even  of  the  burning  of  some.  These,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  somewhat  exag- 
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gerated.  An  orphan  home  or  shelter  at  PaUi 
and  another  at  Chunkush  were  closed,  and  u 
number  of  orphans  collected  by  Germans 
were  scattered;  and  at  Zeitun  there  has  beoa 
some  trouble.  These,  however,  are  said  lo 
be  the  only  instances,  and  the  British  Am- 
bassador at  Constantinople  states  that  the 
orphanages  already  closed  will  be  reopened. 
The  general  need  for  assistance  is  not  de- 
creasing in  the  slightest,  and  if  the  action  of 
the  Russian  Government  in  compelling  the 
repatriation  of  the  army  and  refugees  in  the 
Caucasus  is  carried  out,  there  will  be  still 
more  of  suffering, 

....Mr.  Chamberlain  has  given  great  en- 
couragement to  those  who  are  urging  the 
cause  of  temperance  in  Africa.  A  large  dep- 
utation addressed  him  on  the  subject  recent- 
ly, and  he  not  only  received  them  most  cur- 
teously,  but  showed  that  his  sympathies 
were  entirely  with  them.  He  maintained 
that  it  was  not  only  philanthropic  sentiment 
which  should  control,  but  also  the  great  in- 
terests of  trade,  and  that  the  greatest  ene- 
my trade  in  Africa  had  was  the  liquor  traffic. 
He  showed  that  there  has  been  undoubtedly 
a  diminution  rather  than  an  increase  in  the 
importation  of  spirits  into  British  West 
Africa.  As  a  corrective  he  urged  the  heav- 
iest possible  duties.  The  French  Govern- 
ment charges  only  sixteen  cents  a  gallon 
duty  to  the  Dahomey ans,  but  on  the  Ivory 
coast  the  duty  is  eighty-four  cents  a  gallon, 
and  the  consumption  of  spirits  comparative- 
ly small.  The  British  Niger  Company  used 
to  charge  twenty-five  cents.  As  soon  as  it 
became  a  crown  colony  the  duty  was 
doubled,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  at 
the  Brussels  Conference,  soon  to  take  place, 
he  w^ould  urge  that  the  minimum  duty  be  a 
dollar.  As  to  the  maximum  duty,  he  said, 
"  we  have  none,  because  there  is  no  maximum 
that  can  be  proposed  which  we  will  not  joy- 
fully accept."  He  evidently  does  not  regard 
prohibition  as  entirely  hopeless.  It  is  per- 
haps significant  that  the  present  Governor 
of  Laos  is  Sir  William  MacGregor,  who  car- 
ried out  a  prohibition  policy  in  New  Guinea. 

....Father  Thomas  E.  Sherman,  the 
Jesuit  priest,  and  son  of  Gen.  William  T. 
Sherman,  whoso  letter  from  Porto  Rico, 
speaking  of  the  island  as  a  Catholic  country 


without  religion,  has  been  so  much  quoted, 
has  again,  on  his  return  to  this  country, 
given  a  statement  as  to  the  condition  of  re- 
ligion in  that  island.  He  says  that  the  great 
problem  of  Porto  Rico  is  not  so  much  of  gov- 
ernment as  of  religion.  He  does  not  believe 
that  Protestants  can  succeed  in  perverting 
the  Catholic  population  from  their  religion. 
And  yet,  he  says,  their  intense  hatred  for 
anything  Spanish  has  led  them  away  from 
the  Church.  They  connect  Spain  with  the 
Church,  because  the  Church  has  Spanish 
priests,  and  has  been  under  Spanish  rule. 
He  thinks  our  Government  did  wrong  in  cut- 
ting off  the  salary  of  the  priests,  which  has 
made  the  .priests  hostile  to  Americans.  He 
says  he  fully  believes  in  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  but  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  hurried  till  the  Church  had  had  time 
to  make  other  arrangements.    He  says: 

"  Fifty  Spanish  priests  have  left  the.  island, 
and  no  one  regrets  their  departure.  The  bishop 
did  a  cowardly  thing  in  my  opinion.  He  re- 
turned to  Spain  as  soon  as  we  got  there,  and 
nothing  has  been  heard  from  him  since.  I  do 
despise  Spanish  methods ;  I  care  not  whether 
in  ecclesiastical  or  governmental  matters.  The 
poor  natives  are  without  religion.  .  .  .  The 
Spanish  Government  richly  deserved  to  lose 
these  islands,  and  I  hope  the  Americans  will 
prove  better  and  more  faithful  to  their  charge 
than  have  the  Spaniards." 

....The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  is  fortunate.  It  closes  the  year 
without  debt.  In  accomplishing  this  its 
legacy  account  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  last  year,  but  two  significant  items  are  to 
be  noted.  The  gifts  from  miscellaneous 
sources,  largely  individual  in  their  character, 
show  an  increase  of  nearly  $50,000,  anl  the 
gifts  from  churches  an  increase  of  $20,674. 
This  is  an  excellent  record,  for  which  all 
may  be  grateful.  At  the  same  time  two 
counter  facts  are  to  be  noted.  There  is  still 
a  falling  off  from  the  receipts  of  the  year 
1897-98,  the  total  being  $854,143  against 
$881,511.  This  latter  sum  included  contribu- 
tions for  the  deficit  with  which  that  year 
began.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  escape 
from  debt  is  due  not  merely  to  receipts,  but 
to  very  heavy  reduction  of  expenses.  The 
work  has  suffered  and  continues  to  suffer, 
so  that  with  the  gladness  for  success  there 
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is  regrot  for  the  cost  of  that  success.  One 
plonsnnt  thing  is  tluil  tiic  receipts  during  tlio 
last  niontli  of  the  j^ear  being  beyond  wliat 
was  anticipated,  the  Board  in  addition  to 
meeting  its  obligations  is  able  to  appropriate 
§515,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of  new  mission- 
aries, for  wiioin  a  few  weeks  ago  it  did  not 
feel  authorized  in  offering  any  appropriation. 
Another  cause  for  gratification  is  the  accept- 
ance by  A.  Woodruff  Halsey,  D.D.,  of  this 
city,  of  the  position  of  corresponding  secre- 
tary to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Gillespie.  Dr.  Halsey  has  been  very 
intimately  and  successfully  identified  with 
the  work  of  foreign  missions  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  church  pastor.  He  has  studied 
the  situation  both  abroad  and  at  home  and  is 
eminently  fitted  for  the  position. 

....  Altho  Professor  Briggs  will  sail  for 
England  May  18th  to  devote  the  summer  to 
his  great  Hebrew  Lexicon,  the  public  is  not 
informed  when  or  where  he  is  to  be  ordained. 
Bishop  Potter  cannot  mean  to  ordain  him 
clandestinely,  nor  could  Professor  Briggs 
consent  to  the  humiliation  of  having  to 
dodge  a  protest.  One  cannot  but  doubt 
whether  his  ordination  will  not  be  post- 
poned indefinitely  in  view  of  the  certainty 
that  there  would  be  a  public  protest  at  the 
time,  to  be  followed  doubtless  by  a  trial  for 
heresy.  It  was  not  for  this  that  he  joined 
the  Episcopal  Church,  but  for  peace  in  "  the 
roomiest  Church  In  America."  Three  courses 
were  before  him  after  enduring  suspension 
from  the  Presbyterian  ministry  until  it 
seemed  unlikely  that  he  would  be  restored. 
One  was  to  remain  submissive  to  the  indig- 
nity, and  the  Interdict  to  preach  in  a  Presby- 
terian pulpit;  another  was  to  join  the  Man- 
hattan Congregational  Association,  which 
would  have  cordially  received  him;  and  the 
third  was  to  join  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  He  chose  the  latter,  partly  because 
it  offered  him  a  refuge  and  rest;  partly  be- 
cause his  preferences  were  for  an  organized 
Church  order,  and  partly  because  a  part  of 
his  family  were  members  in  that  Church. 
It  is  not  likely  that  either  he  or  Bishop  Pot- 
ter imagined  that  such  a  hostile  attitude 
awaited  him.  Prof.  H.  P.  Smith,  who  was 
suspended  with  him,  became  a  professor  in 
Amherst  College,  and  was  received  with  no 
opposition  into  the  local  Congregational  as- 


sociation. The  description  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  as  "  the  roomiest  Church 
in  America"  we  owe  to  Edward  Abbott, 
I). I).,  a  brother  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  who 
left  the  Congregational  ministry  for  the 
Episcopal  priesthood  a  dozen  years  ago. 

....  Of  late  the  Methodist  Church  has  been 
aroused  in  various  sections  to  a  vague  sense 
of  loss  in  power  or  in  its  accustomed  prog- 
ress. The  increase  in  membership  was  di- 
minishing, and  the  churches  often  barely 
held  their  own.  Some  laid  the  blame  at  the 
door  of  the  itineracy  and  argued  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  pastorate.  Others  called  at- 
tention to  the  diminished  interest  in  the 
class  meeting  and  the  work  of  the  class 
leaders.  Last  fall  a  convention  was  held  in 
Brooklyn  in  which  the  prominent  topic  was 
the  decadence  of  the  class  meeting,  the  re- 
lation of  the  pastor  to  the  class,  the  basis 
of  the  class,  etc.  Last  week  a  similar  con- 
vention was  held  in  Toronto.  In  opening  it 
the  president  said  that  the  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  "to  promote  a  better  shepherding 
of  the  fiock  of  Christ."  As  the  result  of  the 
work  of  a  year  ago,  the  classes,  he  an- 
nounced, were  better  attended,  the  members 
better  visited,  and  the  general  spiritual 
life  also  much  improved.  The  papers'  in 
Toronto  centered  around  the  leader  and  his 
personal  qualifications;  his  help  to  the  pas- 
tor, his  singleness  of  purpose;  the  use,  need 
and  purpose  of  leaders'  meetings,  etc.  From 
the  pastor's  side  it  was  said  that  the  most 
precious  gift  that  a  pastor  can  have  is  the 
discernment  to  pick  out  the  right  man  for 
the  class  leader,  and  that  such  a  man  could 
be  the  greatest  possible  help.  Among  the 
characteristics  mentioned  w^ere  common 
sense,  tact  to  do  the  right  act  or  speak  the 
right  word  in  season,  sympathy  to  win  peo- 
ple, experience  of  the  way  himself  and  in 
dealing  with  converts  and  inquirers.  The 
class  leader  was  compared  to  the  drill  ser- 
geant of  the  army,  upon  whose  fidelity  de- 
pended really  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire 
body.  A  comparison  being  raised  with  the 
Sunday  school,  it  was  aflirmed  that  while 
great  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  Sunday 
school  teacher,  comparatively  little  had  been 
paid  to  the  class  leader.  The  general  effect 
of  the  conference  w  as  most  excellent  and  its 
fruits  cannot  but  be  manifest. 


FINANCIAL. 


Recent  Exports  and  the  Future. 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  calendar  year  all 
who  iutelligently  observe  the  course  of  in- 
ternational trade  have  fully  appreciated  the 
beneficent  effect  upon  our  industries  and 
commerce  of  our  extraordinary  exports  in 
1897  nnd  1898,  and  of  the  unprecedented  ex- 
cess of  exports  over  imports.  While  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  tlie  excess— due 
largely  to  great  crops  harvested  here  at  a 
time  when  there  was  a  shortage  abroad— 
would  be  continued  in  the  same  proportion, 
there  were  some  indications  that  at  least  a 
part  of  the  loss  caused  by  a  decrease  of  food 
exports  might  be  met  by  an  increase  of  the 
exports  of  manufactures.  From  official  re- 
ports recently  published  we  have  compiled 
the  following  tables: 

EXPORTS— FULL  CALENDAR  YEARS. 

1897.  1898 

All  exports $1,079,831,306  $1,233,564,828 

Agricultural ,  730,294,793  851,923,450 

Manufactures  379,616,898  307,934,994 

NINE  MONTHS -FISCAL  YEARS 

Nine  months.  Nine  months, 

1898.  1899. 

All  exports     $910,550,631  $9J1,467,879 

Agricultural 652,453,775  630,134,009 

Manufactures 208,788,036  242,883,645 

EXPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURES — THREE  MONTHS. 

1897.                      1898.  1899. 

January  $30,621,179           $23,998,808  $35,806,870 

February 20.248,989             21,080.901  31,489,860 

March 25,876  861             28  214  450  36,025,733 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  exports 
of  agricultural  products,  exceptionally  large 
in  1897,  were  increased  to  nearly  $852,000,000 
in  1898,  the  exports  of  manufactures,  which 
liad  grown  in  ten  years  from  $130,000,000  to 
$279,600,000  (in  1897),  rose  in  1898  to  nearly 
$308,000,000.  The  second  table,  which  re- 
lates to  the  second  half  of  each  year  covered 
by  the  first  table,  together  with  the  first 
quarter  of  the  current  calendar  year,  shows 
an  increase  of  the  total  of  exports,  altho  the 
shipments  of  agricultural  products  have 
fallen  off.  The  large  addition  for  manufa*^- 
tures  more  than  fills  the  gap  caused  by  the 
decrease  in  the  products  of  agriculture.  This 
addition  indicates  a  total  for  the  full  fiscal 


year  of  about  $324,000,000,  as  against  $308,- 
000,000  for  the  last  calendar  year.  In  the 
third  table  the  record  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  present  year  is  compared  witli 
those  of  the  corresponding  months  in  tlic  two 
])receding  years,  showing  a  marked  growth, 
nnd  for  Mnrcli  last  an  extraordinary  total 
($30,000,000),  which  exceeds  by  27  per  cent, 
tne  highest  previous  monthly  record,  that  of 
last  December.  The  reports  show  that  the 
inci'ease  was  well  distributed,  and  it  is  no- 
ticeable that  the  exports  of  cotton  cloth  rose 
from  27,000,000  yards  in  March,  1898,  to 
45,266,000  yards  in  March,  1899,  the  ship- 
ments to  China  (about  one-half  of  the  entire 
quantity)  having  been  enlarged  by  10,000,000 
yards.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
exports  of  manufactures  in  March  exceeded 
the  imports  of  manufactures  by  about  50 
per  cent.,  and  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
manufactures  sold  abroad  during  the  nine 
months  went  to  the  great  manufacturing 
countries  of  the  world. 

These  figures  are  very  encouraging.  They 
tend  to  show  that  the  growth  of  our  exports 
of  manufactures  will  make  up  in  part  at 
least  for  that  decrease  of  food  shipments 
which  must  be  expected.  The  exports  of 
iron  and  steel,  however,  may  fall  off  for  a 
time  In  the  near  future,  owing  to  the  great 
increase  in  the  price  of  both  raw  materials 
and  finished  goods  here  at  home  since  Jan- 
uary 1st,  an  increase  which  averages  about 
50  per  cent,  for  certain  crude  forms  at  the 
base  of  the  industry.  The  greater  part  of 
the  recent  exports  of  iron  and  steel  was 
sold  upon  orders  placed  when  prices  were 
low,  but  the  effect  of  the  advance  must  soon 
be  seen.  While  fresh  orders  for  locomotives 
and  some  other  highly  finished  products  have 
been  taken  within  a  few  days,  other  foreign 
orders  for  the  metal  in  crude  forms  have 
been  lost,  altho  the  demand  at  home  is  so 
great  that  the  manufacturers  do  not  need 
them.  Prices  here  will  decline  by  and  by, 
and  the  interrupted  movement  in  this  coun- 
try toward  a  permanent  reduction  of  cost 
will  be  observed  again.    No  such  reduction 
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can  bo  made  in  Europe.  Even  while  prices 
hero  are  exceptionally  high,  the  line  quality 
of  our  products  and  the  ability  of  our  man- 
ufacturers to  fill  large  orders  very  quickly, 
attract  foreign  buyers.  These  are  advan- 
tages which  we  shall  retain,  witli  our  enor- 
mous supplies  of  raw  material,  our  effective 
labor  and  our  improved  processes;  and  thus 
the  supremacy  of  the  American  iron  indus- 
try will  be  upheld  and  assured  after  the  ex- 
ceptional conditions  of  lliis  year  slinll  liavc 
passed  away. 


Financial  Items. 

Business  failures  last  week  were  com- 
paratively few,  numbering  only  164.  In  this 
Aveek  one  year  ago  there  were  184. 

....Acting  Secretary  Meiklejohn  reports 
the  average  weekly  customs  revenues  in 
Cuba  for  the  past  five  weeks  to  have  been 
$284,692. 

....  One  of  the  features  in  tlie  financial 
world  last  week  was  the  very  heavy  public 
subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  new  Amalga- 
mated Copper  Company — more  than  five 
times  the  amount  of  the  company's  stock  of 
seventy-five  million  dollars.  Evidently  the 
public  is  anxious  to  put  its  money  into  "  in- 
dustrials." 

. . .  .Reports  on  appropriations,  new  offices, 
etc.,  for  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  have  lately 
been  prepared,  according  to  the  law  which 
directs  that  such  report  be  made  ready  at 
the  end  of  each  session  of  Congress  under 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  The  grand  total  of 
appropriations  for  the  last  session  is  $674,- 
981,022.  In  'glancing  over  the  appropriations 
uy  bills,  the  largest  item  is  at  once  discov- 
ered to  be  pensions,  for  which  $145,233,830 
were  appropriated. 

The  way  in  which  the  Spanish  in- 
demnity of  tAventy  million  dollars  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Spanish  Government  by  the 
United  States  is  thus  described  in  Brad- 
strcefs: 

"  It  seems  that  as  soon  as  the  ratifications  of 
the  Peace  Treaty  were  exchanged,  and  the  meth- 
ods which  the  United  States  would  adopt  in 
paying  the  $20,000,000  were  made  known  to  the 
Spanish  Government,  it  practically  turned  the 
collection  over  to  the  Bank  of  Spain  or,  as  some 


accounts  have  it,  assigned  the  amount  for  past 
or  present  advances  from  the  bank  to  tlie  Span- 
ish Treasury.  The  details  of  this  part  of  tlie 
transaction  are,  however,  immaterial.  On  la.st 
Monday  it  was  announced  that  the  Deutsche 
Bank  of  Berlin  and  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  had  been  deputed  to  forward  the 
$20,000,000  to  the  Bank  of  Spain,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  statement  that  the  National  City 
Bank,  in  anticipation  of  this  duty,  had  accumu- 
lated sufficient  bills  of  exchange  to  cover  the 
transaction.  In  fact,  about  three-quarters  of 
the  whole  sum  had  been  at  once  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Spanish  Government  or  its  fiscal 
agents.  Thus  one  of  the  largest  international 
financial  transactions  of  recent  times  has  been 
effected  with  practically  no  possibility  of  dis- 
turbance to  the  money  market  or  undue  pressure 
upon  exchange  rates  such  as  Wall  Street  seemed 
to  believe  might  be  its  outcome." 

.  . .  .The  first  railroad  in  China  was  opened 
in  1876,  running  between  Shanghai— the 
New  York  of  China— and  Wusung,  fourteen 
miles  distant,  a  town  upon  the  sea  coast. 
Since  then  many  miles  of  railroad  have  been 
built,  concessions  having  been  obtained  by 
various  governments  of  the  world.  Of^inter- 
rst  to  Americans  is  the  concession  granted  to 
American  capitalists  in  April,  1898,  with  the 
Imperial  sanction,  to  construct  a  railway 
line  between  Canton,  the  great  commercial 
center  of  Southern  China,  and  Hankow,  one 
of  the  largest  interior  cities.  This  line,  about 
six  hundred  miles  long,  passes  through  a 
rich  and  fertile  agricultural  section,  whose 
population  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  runs  in  a  direction  about  ^ 
north  and  south.  At  its  southern  terminus 
it  practically  touches  the  seaboard,  while 
at  the  north  it  reaches  well  into  the  interior 
of  the  Upper  Yangtse  River  Valley.  A 
corps  of  American  engineers  and  officials  is 
now  in  China  engaged  in  a  survey  of  the 
route  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  com- 
pleted within  a  few  weeks. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Tmst  Company  Stocks 

during  the  past  week  were : 

BANKS. 

Mechanics' 210^ 

Mount  Morris 275 

N.  Y.  Nat'l  Exchange.U5M 

Park 560 

Union  Square ?25 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Guaranty        fi36     I  UnitPd  States 1628 

Standard  250^^  |  Washington 29« 


America 418 

Chatham 311 

City 1805 

Corn  Exchange 368 

Hanover  730 


INSURANCE. 


Henry  B.  Hyde. 

The  siulden,  but  uot  unexpected,  death  of 
the  President  of  the  Equitable  Life  removes 
one  who,  while  very  little  heard  of  by  the 
general  public,  was  one  of  the  renin rkablo 
men  of  the  time,  and  undoubtedly  the  most 
forceful  and  powerful  man  yet  developed  in 
life  insurance.  In  1852,  when  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  after  two  years  in  a  mercantile 
house,  he  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  Mutual 
Life,  and  soon  became  its  cashier.  Forty 
years  ago  he  quietly  informed  President 
Winston  that  he  believed  there  was  room 
for  a  new  company  and  he  intended  to  found 
one;  so  he  resigned  his  position.  That  there 
was  ''  room  "  has  been  shown  by  the  new 
company's  career,  but  the  room  was  because 
he  made  it. 

It  does  not  follow  that  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five  who  resigns  a  clerical  position 
in  order  to  found  a  competing  concern  will 
succeed  in  founding  one,  nor  that  any  young 
man  who  has  large  hopes  and  believes  in 
himself  will  justify  that  belief  by  results. 
That  depends  upon  what  the  young  man  is. 
Henry  B.  Hyde  was  the  kind  of  young  man. 
Accident  and  the  favor  of  external  circum- 
stances do  not  account  for  him.  He  came 
into  life  insurance  by  way  of  inheritance, 
for  his  father  was  then  and  long  afterward 
an  agent  of  the  Mutual,  yet  the  father,  while 
successful  as  such,  founded  no  institution 
and  achieved  nothing  memorable. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  re- 
markable young  man  considered  life  insur- 
ance such  a  beneficent  institution  that  he 
would  make  it  his  life  work;  doubtless  he 
adequately  appreciated  that,  but  to  him 
success  was  duty  and  he  meant  to  succeed. 
Had  he  chosen  to  be  a  shipping  merchant,  or 
a  manager  of  railways,  or  a  maker  of  soap, 
he  would  have  succeeded.  He  was  eminent- 
ly a  man  of  force,  working  with  prodigious 
and  tireless  energy  himself  and  having  the 
power  of  getting  their  best  out  of  others. 
Shrewdness,  foresight,  courage,  tenacity  he 
certainly  had  in  large  measure;  but  he  was 


strongest  as  organizer  and  leader.  The 
cftprit  (Ic  corps  in  the  Equitable  has  always 
been  genuine  and  peculiar;  in  every  man  and 
running  through  every  piece  of  its  machin- 
ery, constantly  was  felt  the  push  from  the 
Ijowerful  man  who  was  its  center;  enthu- 
siasm, movement,  and  "  go "  pervaded  all. 
There  was  nothing  he  was  not  familiar  with, 
nothing  in  which  he  did  not  make  his  over- 
sight and  personality  felt,  nothing  which  he 
could  not  himself  do. 

Other  companies,  starting  a  few  years 
later  and  with  no  more  favor  from  condi- 
tions, fell;  it  is  easy  to  recall  how  the  Broad- 
way of  thirty  years  ago  was  almost  lined 
with  their  names  from  Wall  street  to  Cham- 
bers. They  had  no  root;  neither  had  the 
Equitable,  but  they  had  not  the  power  to 
strike  root.  Mr.  Hyde's  biography  has  been 
very  little  written.  It  lies  in  the  history  of 
the  Equitable.  He  never  put  his  own  name 
forward,  and  as  for  himself  shunned  rather- 
than  desired  publicity.  What  he  accom- 
plished is  monument  and  biography,  and  he 
himself  would  have  preferred  to  let  it  be  so. 

The  funeral  of  President  Hyde  was  held  on 
Friday  last  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  officiat- 
ing. The  pallbearers  were  Gen.  Louis  Fitz- 
gerald, W.  A.  Wheelock,  Marcellus  Hartley, 
James  W.  Alexander,  President  Richard  A. 
McCurdy,  of  the  Mutual  Life;  President 
John  A.  McCall,  of  the  New  York  Life,  and 
John  Sloane.  On  that  day  all  the  offices  of 
the  Equitable  Company  were  closed. 


A   Fine    Tribute    to     Henry    B. 
Hyde. 

In  an  article  on  "  Fifty  Years  of  Life  In- 
surance "  which  appeared  in  our  Fiftieth  An- 
niversary number  in  December,  Richard  A. 
McCurdy,  President  of  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Companj'  of  New  York,  said: 

"  The  first  general  agent  of  his  company  to 
achieve  a  national  reputation  in  spreading  the 
principles  of  mutual   insurance  was  Henry  H. 
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llyno,  of  Boston.  His  son  [Henry  B.  IJyde], 
hniiMMl  as  a  clerk  in  the  office,  showed  at  an 
early  age  an  originality  and  energy  which  could 
not  long  be  satisfied  in  a  subordinate  position, 
and  in  ISoO  he  founded  the  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society  of  the  United  States,  gathering 
to  his  support  a  large  body  of  associates  of  high 
moral,  intellectual  and  financial  resources.  This 
company,  in  the  short  space  of  less  than  forty 
years  and  while  its  founder  is  still  at  its  head, 
has  become  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of 
wisdom,  perseverance  and  permanent  usefulness 
which  modern  civilization  possesses.  To  the 
l)hosphorescent  genius  of  Henry  Baldwin  Hyde 
is  due  not  only  its  conception,  not  only  the  un- 
i-emittiug,  intelligent  and  impulsive  labor  with 
which  it  was  established,  but  the  constant  super- 
vision of  its  affairs  throughout  its  history.  Al- 
ways surprising  by  the  novelty  of  his  methods 
and  indomitable  in  the  vigor  and  mastery  with 
which  they  were  prosecuted,  his  influence  has 
been  felt  upon  the  business  at  large  in  a  degree 
second  to  none,  and  the  vast  changes  which  its 
entire  organization  and  management  have  un- 
dergone during  the  last  generation  have  resulted, 
in  a  degree  which  few  as  yet  appreciate,  from 
innovations  made  by  him. 
*' '  From  age  to  age  some  soul  divinely  great 
Mounts  o'er  the  level  of  our  poor  estate ; 
And  mindless  of  the  confluent  tides  that  gave 
Its  grand  preeminence  to  that  crowning  wave, 
We  mark  its  period ;  and  re-date  old  time 
Bv  the  accession  of  that  force  sublime.'  " 


How  It  Is  Not  Done. 

A  Yermonter  writes  to  ask  that  we  will 
kindly  explain  "  how  it  is  that  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Foresters  can  sell  life  insurance 
to  its  members,  safe  and  sure,  for  so  much 
less  than  reliable  stock  companies  do."  He 
has  for  thirty  years  carried  policies  in  the 
Travelers',  trusting  the  statement  of  the 
agent  that  lower  rates  could  not  be  obtained, 
and  now  he  incloses  the  red  cover  of  a  pub- 
lication of  the  order,  and  wants  to  know  the 
secret.  The  Travelers'  agent  was  right.  The 
explanation  of  how  the  assessment  societies 


furnish  life  insurance  so  cheaply  is  that  they 
do  not  furnish  it— they  only  i)roinise  to.  If 
a  man  is  allowed  to  deliver  coal  by  the  hun- 
dredweight instead  of  by  the  promised  ton, 
he  can  agree  for  a  cut  rate,  or  if  he  can  take 
advance  orders,  with  the  cash,  for  delivery 
some  years  hence,  with  the  reserved  priv- 
ilege of  breaking  as  soon  as  delivery  be- 
comes too  difficult,  of  course  he  can  accept 
any  rates  which  please  people  that  consider 
price  above  everything  else.  Regular  and 
established  life  insurance  companies  make 
contracts,  then  last  to  meet  them,  and  do 
meet  them;  irresponsible  assessment  associ- 
ations collect  anything  they  can  get,  promise 
anj^thing  that  pleases,  last  Avhile  they  can, 
and  collapse  when  they  must.  To  charge 
enough  for  life  insurance  is  to  comply  with 
the  first  condition  of  ability  to  deliver,  but 
then  it  cannot  be  cheap;  to  not  charge 
enough  makes  delivery  and  endurance  im- 
possible, and  is  cheap  only  for  the  early  jdy- 
ing. 

The  rate  table  on  the  slip  sent  offers  $1,000 
insurance,  at  age  35,  for  78  cents  a  month. 
It  is  simple  and  easy  to  furnish  term  insur- 
ance, for  a  few  years,  at  nine  or  ten  dollars 
per  $1,000;  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  during 
the  full  term  of  human  life.  We  have  been 
over  this  ground  and  have  pointed  out  the 
impossibility  more  times  than  we  dare  to 
say,  but  since  this  inquiry  has  not  been 
made  of  us  in  perhaps  a  couple  of  years  past 
we  will  point  it  out  once  more:  If  a  thou- 
sand men  aged  35  are  assembled,  a  million 
of  dollars  will  be  required  in  order  to  pay 
$1,000  to  the  heirs  of  each,  and  if  they  pay 
in  $10  annually  each  it  will  take  just  a  cen- 
tury to  accumulate  the  needed  million.  It  is 
quite  true  that  this  makes  no  allowance  for 
"  the  magical  power  of  compound  interest; "' 
but  no  account  is  taken,  also,  of  expenses 
and  of  the  important  fact  that  the  deaths 
of  the  1,000  will  be  strung  all  along  the  term, 
from  the  first  day  of  the  contract  till  the 
last  survivor  is  gone. 
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Pebbles 

SouRCASM  is  (he  vinegar  of  conversation. 
— Puck. 

...."Are  these  real  down  pillows?"  "Oh, 
no ;  they're  only  marked  down  for  the  day." — 
Exchange. 

. . .  .8.  8.  Teacher:  "  And  the  leopard  cannot 
change  its  spots — "  Pupil:  "Would  it  do  him 
any  good  if  he  could?" — Puck. 

.  . .  .8iudent:  "And  was  the  operation  suc- 
cessful?" Eminent  Surgeon:  "No.  We  found 
that  he  didn't  have  a  vermiform  appendix  and 
he  got  well." — Chicago  News. 

.  ..  .Witner  (shortly  after  the  introduction)  : 
"  1  beg  your  pardon,  miss — I  didn't  catch  your 
name?"  Aliss  Smith:  "That's  strange.  Why, 
it's  epidemic  !  " — Brooklyn  Life. 

.  ..  .The  elephant's  colossal,  grand  and  great, 
But  little  things  his  genial  soul  beguile ; 

One  paltry  peanut  makes  him  all  elate, 

And  gilds  him  with  ten  yards  of  pleasant  smile. 

— Harper's  Bazar. 

.  . .  .Mrs.  Blank  found  herself  in  a  rather  em- 
barrassing situation  one  day  when  she  was  din- 
ing for  the  first  time  at  the  home  of  a  minister. 
Opposite  her  sat  the  minister's  little  boy,  a 
sharp-eyed  little  fellow  of  four  years.  While 
his  father  was  asking  a  somewhat  lengthy  bless- 
ing the  lady  elevated  her  eyelids  slightly  and 
caught  the  eye  of  the  little  fellow  opposite  her. 
The  instant  his  father  said  "  Amen  "  the  boy 
pointed  an  accusing  finger  toward  Mrs.  Blank, 
and  cried  out,  shrilly,  "  She  peeked,  papa  !  she 
peeked  !  " — Harper's  Bazar. 

.  , .  .The  audience  applauded  rapturously,  and 
the  favorite  prima  donna  came  before  the  cur- 
tain and  bowed  her  thanks.  Again  the  audience 
applauded,  and  again  the  cantatrice  appeared, 
smiled,  bowed,  and  retired.  The  great  song- 
stress was  slow  in  acknowledging  a  third  recall, 
and  an  earnest-looking  man  arose  in  one  of  the 
boxes,  thrust  one  hand  inside  his  waistcoat, 
commanded  silence  with  the  other,  and  when 
the  house  became  quiet  he  spoke  as  follows : 
"  While  the  gifted  queen  of  song  whom  we  all 
admire  is  making  up  her  mind  as  to  the  selec- 
tion she  will  sing  in  response  to  your  enthusias- 
tic encore  I  wish  to  present  a  few  of  the  rea- 
sons that  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
twentieth  century  will  begin  .January  1,  1900." 
— Chicago  Record. 

.  . .  .Customer:  "  I  want  some  kind  of  a  door 
spring.  One  that  won't  get  out  of  order." 
Hardware  Dealer:  "A  door  spring?"  Cus- 
tomer:  "Yes;  and  one  that  won't  require  the 
strength  of  an  elephant  to  open."  Dealer: 
"Hem!"  Customer:  "And  yet  it  must  be 
strong  enough  to  bring  the  door  all  the  way  to 
and  not  leave  it  swinging  a  couple  of  inches." 
Dealer:  "  I  see."  Customer:  "  And  when  the 
door  closes  I  don't  want  it  to  ram  shut  like  a 
catapult,  with  a  jar  that  shakes  the  house  from 
its  foundations."  Dealer:  "Yes;  you  want  one 
that  will  bring  the  door  all  the  way  to  and  yet 
do  it  gently."  Customer:  "That's  the  idea. 
But  I  don't  want  any  complicated  arrangement 
that  requires  a  skilled  mechanic  to  attend  to  it." 
Dealer:  "  No,  of  course,  not.  You  want  some- 
thing simple,  yet  strong  and  effective."  Om.s- 
tomer:  "  That's  the  talk ;  something  that  can  be 
put  on  or  taken  off  easily ;  something  that  will 
do  its  work  quietly,  yet  thoroughly,  and  won't 
be  eternally  getting  out  of  order."  Dealer:  "  I 
see ;  I  know  exactly  what  you  want,  sir,  just 
exactly."  Customer:  "  Well,  show  me  one." 
Dealer:  "  We  don't  keep  door  springs." — Ex- 
change. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VUiQINIA  DOANE. 

FoK  the  best  puzzles  sent  in  during  May  Tiik 
Independent  offers  the  following  prizes : 

First  Prize:  One  year's  subscription  to  Tjik 
Independent. 

Second  Prize  :  "  The  Sinking  of  the  Merri- 
mac,"  by  Richmond  Pearson  Ilobson, 

Third  Prize  :  "  The  Maine."  Personal  nar- 
rative of  Captain  Sigsbee. 

riddle. 

I  am  composed  of  six  letters  and  am  a  word 
of  one  syllable.  If  you  behead  me  sufficiently 
1  become  a  word  of  two  syllables.  Four  of  my 
letters  mean  a  boy  ;  four  of  my  letters  mean  to 
yawn ;  four  mean  to  bound ;  four  mean  an 
apology ;  four  mean  a  strong  v/ind  ;  four  mean 
to  swallow  ;  three  letters  mean  a  partner  ;  three 
mean  to  lick ;  three  mean  a  beverage ;  three 
menn  part  of  the  body;  three  to  carry;  and 
three  to  loiter.  "  Carlisle." 

Monument  Puzzle. 


Reading  across:  1,  A  bird;  2,  a  number;  3, 
a  kitchen  utensil ;  4,  a  cup  or  bowi  ;  5,  a  num- 
I)er;  6,  a  number;  7,  a  period  of  time;  8,  a 
familiar  decoration ;  9,  a  plant  whose  flowers 
are  used  for  medicinal  purposes ;  10,  a  number 
of  convicts  chained  together. 

The  central  letters,  reading  downward,  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  famous  man,  born  in  May, 
who  has  had  a  monument  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory. 

Charade. 

My  first  is  what  every  man  is ; 

My  second's  a  very  small  article ; 
My  third,  when  it  stands  alone 

Possesses  of  meaning  no  particle. 
But  when  'tis  affixed  to  my  first 

A  stable  appliance  is  shown  ; 
And  the  order  of  one,  three,  reversed, 

One  kind  of  my  first  is  made  known. 
My  whole  is  what  naught,  beyond  doubt. 
Can  be  properly  managed  without. 

l.  b.  fletcher. 

Diamond. 

1,  In  alternative ;  2,  a  cave ;  3,  a  coin  ;  4,  de- 
gree of  elastic  Dower ;  5,  a  nymph ;  6,  a  staff ; 
7,  in  alternative.  a.  m.  Fletcher. 

ANSWERS   TO    PUZZLES    OF   APRIL   27th. 

Musical  Double  Acrostic. — Primals.  Mozart ; 
finals,  Handel.     1,  Messiah  ;  2,  opera ;  3,  zittern  ; 

4,  accord  ;  5,  rattle  ;  6,  tonal. 

CONNKCTED  SQUARES.- — I.  1,  Eden  ;  2.  Dane  ;  3, 
Enos  ;  4,  nest.  II.  1,  Open  :  2,  pale  ;  3,  Ella ;  4, 
near.  III.  1,  Tale ;  2,  apex :  3.  Levi  ;  4,  exit. 
IV.    1,  Robe  ;  2,  Ovid  ;  3,  bird  ;  4,  edda. 

Hidden  Tkees  of  Scripture.  1,  Olive  ;  2,  fig  ; 
3,  fir ;  4,  ash  ;  5,  balm  ;  6,  elm  ;  7,  oak. 

Charade. — Whitman. 

Diamond. — 1,  C  :  2.  cap  ;  3,  Caleb  ;  4,  Calhoun  ; 

5,  peony  ;  6,  buy  ;  7,  N. 
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Personals. 

Commissauy-Gemeual  Eagan,  who  was 
sentenced  by  a  court  martial  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  array  on  account  of  his  attack  upon 
General  Miles,  and  whose  sentence  was  com- 
muted by  the  President  to  suspension  with  pay, 
has  been  expelled  or  dismissed  from  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  in  Washington  by  a 
vote  of  120  to  20.  He  is  now  on  his  way  to  bis 
plantations  in   Hawaii. 

.  . .  .Secretary  Alger  says  that  he  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Senator  in  Michigan,  upon 
the  understanding  that  Senator  McMillan  does 
not  desire  a  third  term.  It  is  reported,  how- 
ever, that  the  Senator  will  either  be  a  candidate 
to  succeed  himself  or  will  decline  to  use  his  in- 
fluence in  support  of  the  Secretary,  and  the 
views  of  Governor  Pingree  concerning  the  Sen- 
atorship  have  not  been  published. 

....  Captain  Richard  P.  Leary,  Governor  of 
Guam,  started  for  that  island  from  New  York 
last  Saturday  on  the  auxiliary  cruiser  "  Yose- 
mite,"  which  will  make  the  voyage  by  the  Suez 
route.  He  was  accompanied  by  125  marines, 
who  are  to  be  part  of  the  garrison,  and  will  oc- 
cupy the  old  palace  at  Agano  which  has  been 
the  residence  of  the  Spanish  governors  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years. 

.  ..  .The  President,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  General  Otis,  has  appointed  Col.  Frederick 
Funston  to  be  a  Brigadier-General,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  gallant  services  and  remarkable 
bravery  during  the  war  in  Luzon.  The  people 
of  Kansas  are  anxious  to  give  him  any  office  in 
that  State  which  he  will  take,  and  some  of  them 
who  do  not  want  to  wait  until  the  next  election 
suggest  that  he  would  be  a  good  Secretary  of 
War. 

.  . .  .The  young  Duke  of  Abruces,  King  Hum- 
bert's nephew,  started  from  Rome  on  the  2d 
inst.  for  the  polar  regions.  His  purpose  is  to 
sail  from  Norway  for  Franz  Josef  Land  in  the 
steamship  "  Star  of  Italy,"  go  as  far  north  as 
possible  in  the  ship,  and  when  frozen  in  to  try 
to  reach  the  pole  with  sledges.  The  King  and 
the  royal  princes  subscribed  $200,000  for  the 
expedition,  and  the  Duke  obtained  a  loan  on  the 
security  of  his  rents  for  three  years  to  come. 

....In  the  first  dispatches  from  Vienna  con- 
cerning the  bequests  of  the  late  Baroness  de 
Hirsch,  the  provisions  of  her  will  appear  to 
have  been  confounded  with  those  of  her  hus- 
band's. The  Jewish  Chronicle,  of  London,  has 
since  published  parts  of  the  text  of  the  will  of 


the  Baroness,  showing  that  the  sum  of  hor  be- 
quests to  charitable  institutions  is  less  than 
.$10,000,000,  including  .$1,200,000  for  the  Hirsch 
foundation  in  New  York. 

....The  retirement  of  Hugh  Bonner,  the 
famous  chief  of  the  New  York  Fire  Department, 
lias  been  followed  by  the  appointment  of  Ed- 
ward F.  Croker,  nephew  of  Boss  Croker,  to  be 
his  successor.  The  appointment  is  of  necessity 
a  temporary  one,  as  the  office  must  be  filled  by 
competitive  examination  under  the  civil  service 
rules.  Croker  has  a  very  good  record  as  a  fire- 
man, but  this  may  also  be  said  of  one  or  two 
other  deputy  chiefs  of  the  Department,  whose 
terms  of  service  have  been  longer  than  his. 

....Edward  Atkinson,  whose  pamphlets  the 
Government  has  excluded  from  the  mails  which 
are  forwarded  to  the  Philippines,  is  now  72 
years  old.  He  was  born  near  Boston,  has  been 
engaged  in  business  since  his  early  youth,  for 
twenty  years  past  has  been  president  of  a  manu- 
facturers' mutual  fire  insurance  company,  is  a 
member  of  many  scientific  societies,  and  has  at- 
tracted public  attention  as  a  prolific  writer  upon 
taxation,  wages,  the  currency,  banking,  insur- 
ance, and  the  art  of  cooking  economically  with 
the  assistance  of  his  "  Aladdin  "  oven. 

.  . .  .Formal  announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  betrothal,  in  Paris,  of  Miss  Julia  Dent 
Grant,  daughter  of  Brig.-Gen.  Frederick  D. 
Grant  and  granddaughter  of  the  late  President 
Grant,  to  Prince  Cantacuzene,  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Guard.  Miss  Grant  is  at  present  in 
Paris,  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  of 
Chicago.  The  Prince  is  25  years  old  and  was 
recently  military  attach^  of  the  Russian  Lega- 
tion at  Rome.  He  has  large  estates  near  Mos- 
cow, and  his  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Southeastern  Europe,  having  been  founded  in 
the  fourteenth  century  by  the  Byzantine  Em- 
peror John  Cantacuzenus. 

....Ex-Gov.  John  P.  Altgeld,  of  Illinois,  a 
leading  public  speaker  for  the  Brj^an  ticket  in 
the  campaign  of  1896  and  recently  an  unsuccess- 
ful independent  candidate  for  the  office  of  Mayor 
in  Chicago,  is  very  ill,  and  his  physician  says 
that  he  has  fought  his  last  political  battle.  The 
disease  from  which  he  suffers  is  locomotor 
ataxia.  He  earned  his  living  in  his  boyhood  by 
working  for  farmers  in  Missouri,  and  afterward 
taught  school  in  order  that  he  might  study 
law.  He  was  a  judge  in  Chicago  when  he  was 
elected  Governor,  and  in  that  office  gained  un- 
enviable notoriety  by  pardoning  the  imprisoned 
anarchist  murderers  and  many  other  criminals. 
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The  Return 
of  Dewey. 


The  news  that  Admiral  Dewey 


is  coming  home  has  been  re- 
ceived Avith  expressions  of  joy 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  On  the  12th  inst. 
the  Navy  Department  forwarded  to  him  by 
cable  permission  to  return  at  once,  thus  reliev- 
ing him  of  any  obligation  to  remain  at  Manila 
for  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Philip- 
pine Com  mission,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  In 
response  to  inquiries  concerning  the  route 
which  the  Admiral  would  take.  Secretary 
Long  has  replied  that  the  Department  is  dis- 
posed to  allow  him  to  be  guided  by  his  own 
-convenience  and  wish,  but  understands  that 
he  prefers  to  come  to  New  York  by  way  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  At  first  it  was  supposed 
that  the  Admiral  w^ould  start  at  once  and 
that  the  voyage  would  consume  about  sixty 
days,  but  late  reports  from  Manila  say  that 
he  will  begin  the  journey  about  the  25th 
inst.,  and  will  be  about  four  months  on  the 
way.  The  "  Olympia "  will  be  docked  and 
painted  at  Hong  Kong,  where  she  may  re- 
main for  two  weeks,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  voyage  will  be  made  slowly  because 
there  will  be  stops  at  several  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  elsewhere.  The  Admiral 
has  declined  with  thanks  the  invitations  of 
several  organizations  which  desire  his  pres- 
ence at  banquets  to  be  given  in  his  honor, 
saying  that  it  is  "  impossible  "  and  that  the 
condition  of  his  health  "  necessitates  rest 
and  quiet."  The  authorities  of  New  York 
-are  making  plans  for  a  grand  reception. 
The  suggestion  of  Rear-Admiral  Upshur  that 
the  American  people  should  give  the  hero  of 
Manila  a  home  in  Washington  has  been  very 
favorably  received,  and  a  fund  for  this  pur- 
pose will  be  raised  by  local  committees  and 


the  press,  under  the  direction  of  a  National 
Committee,  the  chief  officers  of  which  are 
Mr.  Vanderlip,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Mr.  Allen,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  Rear-Admiral  Watson, 
who  sails  from  San  Francisco  this  week,  will 
succeed  the  Admiral  as  commander  of  the 
Asiatic  Squadron,  and  until  his  arrival  the 
command  will  be  held  by  Captain  Barker,  of 
the  "  Oregon." 


The  Joint 
Commission 


The  publication  on  the  9th 
inst.  of  a  press  dispatch  from 
Washington  asserting  that  all 
hope  of  reconvening  the  Anglo-American 
High  Joint  Commission  had  been  abandoned 
has  drawn  from  London  a  statement  to  the 
contrary,  accompanied  by  significant  predic- 
tions of  a  successful  termination  of  the  nego- 
tiations. Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  recently  re- 
turned to  London  to  remain  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  latest  news  from  London,  said 
to  have  been  obtained  from  high  authority, 
is  that  negotiations  have  never  been  broken 
off  or  endangered  at  any  time  since  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Commission,  and  that  if 
they  proceed  hereafter  as  smoothly  as  they 
have  been  going  on  up  to  this  time  the  re- 
turn of  Sir  Julian  to  Washington  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  covering 
every  question  in  dispute.  This  report  indi- 
cates  that  Great  Britain  has  resorted  to  di- 
rect negotiation  through  the  agencj'  of  the 
representatives  of  the  two  governments  at 
Washington  and  London.  But  if  decisive  ac- 
tion is  to  be  deferred  until  Sir  Julian's  return 
the  Commission  may  not  meet  on  August  2d, 
for  the  Ambassador  does  not  intend  to  leave 
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London  until  after  that  date.  In  some  state- 
ments recently  published  concerning  the  dis- 
agreement in  the  Commission,  the  authorita- 
tive explanation  given  at  the  time  is  over- 
looked. The  disagreement  related  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  Alaska  boundary,  and  directly 
to  propositions  for  submitting  that  question 
to  arbitration.  The  American  Commissioners, 
it  was  stated,  held  that  the  arbitration  com- 
mission sliould  consist  of  three  jurists  on 
each  side,  without  any  umpire,  altho  a  provi- 
sion for  an  umpire  from  South  America 
might  have  been  accepted.  The  Canadians 
urged  that  provision  for  an  umpire  should  be 
made,  and  that  the  umpire  should  be  chosen 
in  Europe.  Bishop  Hawley,  of  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  said  to  an  interviewer  in 
Michigan  last  week  that  public  sentiment  in 
the  island  was  more  in  favor  of  annexation 
to  the  United  States  than  of  confederation 
with  Canada. 


versy  on  these  terms.  There  was  a  little  de- 
lay, because  Conners  insisted  that  the  bosses 
or  foremen  must  be  chosen  by  himself,  but 
at  last  an  agreement  was  reached. 


The   Strike 
at  Buffalo. 


The  striking  grain  shovelers 
at  Buffalo  have  won  a  decided 
victory,  with  the  assistance  of 
Bishop  Quigley,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  who 
appears  to  have  acted  as  a  mediator  rather 
than  as  an  advocate.  The  subject  was  laid 
before  him  in  a  long  conference  by  the  strik- 
ers, the  association  of  vessel-owners,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  contractor,  Conners. 
The  contractor  had  consented  to  abolish  the 
practice  of  paying  the  men  in  certain  saloons, 
where  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  saloon- 
keepers, and  to  restore  the  old  rate  of  wages, 
but  he  declined  to  give  up  his  contract,  and 
on  this  point  the  vessel-owners  stood  with 
him.  At  last  the  Bishop  submitted  to  the 
men  a  compromise  by  the  terms  of  which 
Conners  was  excluded  from  any  direct  par- 
ticipation in  the  business,  altho  he  retained 
his  contract  and  a  percentage  of  the  profits. 
It  provided  that  the  work  should  be  done  un- 
der the  supervision  of  an  inspector,  selected 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bishop:  that  he 
should  institute  reforms;  that  saloons  should 
not  be  used  as  pay-rooms;  that  the  bosses 
should  be  men  not  connected  with  saloons; 
and  that  differences  should  be  settled  by  an 
arbitrator  named  by  the  Bishop.  The  strik- 
ers appointed  a  committee,  of  which  the 
Bishop  Avas  chairman,  to  settle  the  contro- 


The    Exeter 
Collision. 


An    appalling    collision    took 
place  on  the  evening  of  the 
13th   inst.,   near   Exeter   Sta- 
tion,  six   miles  from   Reading,   Pa.,   on  the 
Philadelphia     and     Reading     Railroad.      At 
Reading  many  passengers    returning    from 
Harrisburg,    where   they   had   attended   the 
ceremony  of  unveiling  the  monument  of  the 
late  Governor  Hartranft,  desired  to  take  pas- 
sage on  the  "  Cannon  Ball  "  express  for  Phil- 
adelphia and  intermediate  cities.    The  num- 
ber of  these  was  so  great  that  the  railroad 
company  provided  for  them  an  extra  train, 
which  was  to  follow  the  express  as  the  sec- 
ond section  of  it.    The  express  left  Beading: 
at  8:38  p.m.,  and  the  extra  train  followed  ten 
minutes  later.    At  Exeter  the  first  train  wa& 
compelled  to  stop  because  a  coal  train  was. 
using  the  switch  there.    It  does  not  appear 
that  any  one  was  sent  back  to  Avarn  the  fol- 
lowing train,  whose  engineer  could  not  see 
the  express  because  a  curve  intervened.    The 
wsecond  train,  going  at  full  speed,  struck  the 
first    with     terrific     force,     the     locomotive 
ploughing   through   the   rear  passenger   car 
and  wrecking  the  next  one,  which  partly  tel- 
escoped  the   third.    Many  passengers   were 
killed  instantly  and  others  were  so  horribly 
injured  that  they  lived  but  a  short  time.  The 
number  of  the  killed  was  29,  and  40  persons 
were  badly  hurt.    Among  the  injured  were 
several   survivors   of   Governor   Hartranft's 
old   regiment,    the    Fifty-first    Pennsylvania 
Volunteers.      Senator  Penrose  and  General 
Grubb,  of  New  Jersey,  formerly  Minister  to 
Greece,  were  on  the  first  train,  but  escaped' 
unhurt  because  they  had  left  one  of  the  rear 
cars  to  sit  for  a  time  in  the  smoking  car. 
Among  the  dead  are  thirteen   residents   of 
Xorristown,  the  home  of  the  late  Governor 
Hartranft.    A  majority  of  these  were  prom- 
inent business  men  of  that  city,  one  of  them 
being  the  president  of  a  bank,  the  chief  of 
the  Fire  Department,  and  a  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  and    Reading    Railroad    Com- 
pany.   The  engineer  of  the  second  train,  who 
was  severely  injured,  says  that  after  he  had 
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rounded  the  curve  he  was  horrified  to  see 
the  first  train  ahead  of  him  and  so  near  that 
a  collision  could  not  be  avoided. 


The  distribution  of  the  fund 
The  Situation     ^^  $3,000,000  has   been   de- 
layed    because    the    Cuban 
soldiers  are  unwilling-  to  give  up  their  arms. 
Several  Cuban  generals  appointed  to  assist 
in   the   distribution   have   refused   to   serve. 
They   protest  against  the  requirement  that 
the  arms  shall  be  given  up,  and  it  is  said  that 
General  Gomez  is   now  in  agreement   with 
them,  altho  he  at  first  accepted  the  terms 
under  which  payment  was  to  be  made.    He 
is  displeased,  it  is  reported,  because  his  proj- 
ect for  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army 
of    15,000    Cubans    is    disapproved    by    the 
American    authorities.      Conflicting    reports 
concerning   the   work    of   bandits   are    pub- 
lished.   General  Wilson  has  recently  visited 
every  railway  point  in  Santa  Clara  province, 
and  he  found  that  many  of  the  stories  about 
the  raids  of  brigands  had  scarcely  any  foun- 
dation.   Therefore  he  says  that  rural  guards 
are  not  needed  in  his  department.    Captain 
Hlckey  has  completed  a  tour  of  Inspection  in 
the  provinces  of  Jt'uerto  Principe  and  San- 
tiago,   and    he    reports    that   the   occasional 
petty  depredations  of  brigands  should  cause 
no  anxiety.    On  the  other  hand  what  seem 
to  be  trustworthy  accounts  of  bandit  raids 
come  from  the  Cuban  civil  governors,  and 
are  published  in  the  Cuban  newspapers.    An 
American  and  three  Cubans  were  attacked 
between  Manzanillo  and  Santiago  by  seven 
brigands.    The  American  called  loudly  upon 
an  imaginary  company  of  soldiers,  and  so  de- 
ceived the  highwaymen  that  they  obeyed  his 
order  to  laj^  down  their  arras  and  surrender. 
The  four  travelers  then  took  the  rascals  to 
jail.      Senor   Mora,   the  new   Attorney-Gen- 
eral, says  that  while  he  would  not  oppose 
annexation  after  native  incapacity  for  gov- 
ernment has  been  shown,   it  should  not  be 
forced    upon   the   people.      He   believes   our 
government  is  acting  in  good  faith,  and  re- 
gards the  establishment  of  a  supreme  court 
as  the  first  actual  step  toward  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  Cubans.    Mr.  Skin- 
ner, State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  New  York,  offers  on  behalf  of  the 
State  free  tuition   in   its  normal  schools  to 


forty-eight  men  and  women  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  who  are  willing  to  attend  not  less 
than  two  years,  and  will  promise  to  teach  for 
at  least  five  years  in  the  public  schools  on 
the  islands. 


The  Filipinos  appear  to  be 

Progress  in  the    ^^..^^^.^  ^o  gain  time.  Ger- 

Philippines.  1     xt      »   xi  x     c, 

^'^  eral     MacArthur     at     San 

Fernando  has  a  large  force  in  face  of  him 
and  so  near  that  the  occupancy  of  the  town 
is  made  somewhat  uncomfortable.    General 
Lawton   is   advancing   to   Bacolor   and   has 
driven  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  be- 
fore him.    The  most  serious    problem    just 
now  is  communication.    At  present  supplies 
have  to  be  hauled  fifteen  miles  from  Calum- 
pit  to  General  MacArthur  at  San  Fernando, 
and  twenty  miles  to  General  Lawton  at  Ba- 
color by  bullock  carts  and  liave  to  ferried 
across  the    river  two    or   three    times.    The 
roads  are  rough  and  after  the  daily  showers 
so  soft  that  advance  is  very  slow.    With  the 
reconstruction  of  the  bridge  and  the  repair 
of    the    railroad     between     Calumpit     and 
San  Fernando   these  difficulties  will  be  to  a 
considerable    degree    overcome.    Meanwhile 
propositions  are  constantly  being  made  for 
conferences.    Representatives     from     Agui- 
naldo  desired  passes  for  a  military  commis- 
sion to  confer  Avith  the  American  Commis- 
sion, and  were  told  that  unarmed  commis- 
sioners   would    be    admitted    through    the 
American  lines  at    any    time.    The    civilian 
members  of  the  Commission  at  Manila  seemed 
to  be  in  favor  of  a  conference  with  represent- 
atives of  the  Filipino  Congress  at  San  Isidro. 
A  statement  of  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment that  it  is  proposed  to  establish  in  the 
Philippines  on  the  surrender  of  Aguinaldo's 
forces  has  been  sent  to  Manila.    The  gov- 
ernment is  to  be  more  civil  than  military, 
the  functions  of  the  Governor  himself  being 
civil,  even  tho  he  may  be  a  military  man. 
There  will  be  an  advisory  council  composed 
of  Filipinos  to  confer  with  the  Governor  on 
oflicial  matters  and    suggest    changes.    The 
local   governments   will   be   entirely   in   the 
hands   of  the   natives,     subject    to    certain 
American   supervision.    The  plan  thus  pro- 
posed amounts  practically  to  an  autonomous 
system,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  prove  ac- 
ceptable to  the  natives.    Of  course  this,  it  is 
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understood,  will  continue  only  until  Congress 
decides  wliat  shall  be  the  character  of  the 
permaueot  government.  Reports  from  the 
Commission  and  also  from  General  Otis  are 
hopeful  in  their  character,  indicating  that 
the  end  of  the  war  is  near  and  that  the  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  will  soon  result  in  an 
agreement.  A  very  positive  denial  is  given 
to  the  charges  in  regard  to  the  brutality  of 
the  troops.  The  instructions  given  by  the 
commander,  being  printed  in  full,  show  that 
while  individual  ccses  of  harshness  may  oc- 
cur, such  wholesale  brutality  as  has  been 
charged  is  impossible.  The  American  troops 
are  meeting  with  some  of  the  same  experi- 
ences as  British  troops  in  Eastern  sections. 
The  natives  do  not  always  appreciate  len- 
iency and  take  advantage  of  immunity  for 
treachery.  Still  there  is  comparatively  little 
of  this,  and  the- hope  is  increasing  that  be- 
fore long  there  will  be  definite  arrangements 
for  quiet  and  peace. 


The  Peace 
Conference. 


The    Peace    Conference   opens 
this  week  on  the  ISth  at  The 


The     United      States      Ship 
The    Chicago     u  Chicago  "  on  its  way  to  the 
gier.       i^acific  has  stopped  at  Tan- 
gier and  incidentally  assisted  the  American 
Consul  in  securing  an  indemnity  from  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco.    For  some  time  there  has 
been    much    annoyance    to    American    mer- 
chants  in  the   country.    Attempts   to  intro- 
duce American  wares  have  met  with  petty 
persecutions,  and  in  some  instances  Ameri- 
cans have  even  been  imprisoned.    The  con- 
sulate also  suffered  from  repeated  interfer- 
ence with  its  interpreters  and  servants,  who 
w^ere  by  law  exempt  from  interference  by 
the  Sultan's  officers.    Claims  for  indemnity 
have  been  presented  but  without  avail.    As 
in  previous  cases  the  visit  of  a  United  States 
war  vessel  has  proved  advantageous.  A  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  Rear  Admiral  Howison  in 
command  of  the  "  Chicago  "  to  call  at  Tan- 
gier and  render  any  assistance  in  his  power. 
He  did  so,  and  within  two  days  a  dispatch 
was  received  at  Washington  from  the  con- 
sul  announcing   that   the   claims   had   been 
paid.    Just  what  methods  were  followed  in 
the  case  is  not  stated,  but  the  result  was 
most    satisfactory.      The    "  Chicago "    then 
proceeded  on  her  way  to  the  East  via  the 
Suez  Canal. 


Hague.      The     more     that     is 
learned  of  the  general  opinions  in  regard  to 
it  the  less  confidence  there  appears  to  be  in 
any  result  in  the  fine  of  actual  disarmament. 
The  Czar  has  just  issued  a  special  edict  for- 
bidding all  Jews,  even  foreign  Jews,  to  re- 
side in  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  is  to  be  ex- 
tended over  the  empire.    An  agreement  has 
been  arrived  at  by  negotiations  between  the 
European  Powers  not  to  receive  any  peti- 
tions, memoranda  or  letters,  whether  from 
governments  or  associations,  which  deal  with 
national  grievances,  international  conditions 
or   political   or   religious   questions   of   indi- 
vidual countries.    The  refusal  to  send  invi- 
tations to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free 
State,   while  such  countries  as   Montenegro 
and  Bulgaria  are  invited,  has  created  consid- 
erable bitter  feeling  in  Holland,  and  there 
was  opposition  to  the  vote  of  supplies  for  the 
entertainment   of   the   Conference.       It   has 
been  decided  that  the  votes  of  the  Conference 
shall  be  by  delegations,  each  delegation  to 
have  one  vote,  to  be  deposited  by  its  repre- 
sentative.      There   are    various   suggestions 
with  regard  to  possible  arrangements  for  ar- 
bitration, etc.,   but  these  do  not  appear  to 
have     substantial     foundation.       Professor 
Bloch,  whose  article.  It  is  understood,  sug- 
gested to  the  Czar  the  project  of  the  Confer- 
ence, affirms  that  the  opposition  of  diplomats 
and  military  leaders  who  are  to  attend  will 
paralyze  any  positive  action,   and   suggests 
that  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  order  a 
preliminary  inquiry  into  two  questions:  (1), 
Whether  the  time  has  not  actually  arrived 
when  war  would  result  in  mutual  destruction 
of  the  combatants,  and  (2),  whether  the  exist- 
ing balance  of  power  would  not  remain  the 
same  after  a  war,  with  the  difference  that 
it  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  prevent  a 
socialist   movement   from   leading   to   catas- 
trophe. 


It  is  announced  that  a  military 
Dreyfus   to     escort  has  sailed  from  France 

to  accompany  Dreyfus  back  to 
that  country,  and  that  he  may  be  expected  to 
arrive  there  by  the  end  of  June.  This  marks 
the  change  brought  about  by  the  developments 
of  the  last  few  weeks.    Apparently  the  anti- 
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cevisionists  have  not  a  single  support  left. 
One  of  the  latest  revelations  is  perhaps  the 
most  astounding  of  all.  According  to  it  the 
Italian  military  attach^  at  Paris  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  his  Government,  which  was  de- 
ciphered and  shown  to  be  a  testimony  to 
Dreyfus's  innocence.  Whereupon  Colonel 
Henry  was  ordered  to  forge  a  version  prov- 
ing him  guilty.  Major  Cuignet  was  called 
upon  to  swear  that  the  original  had  disap- 
peared and  that  the  forged  translation  was 
■correct.  The  original  turned  up  in  the  For- 
«eign  Office  with  Cuignet's  signature  append- 
■ed.  De  Freycinet  retired  before  the  storm, 
•Cuignet  was  dismissed  from  the  army,  and 
this  is  but  a  sample  of  what  has  been  going 
on.  Not  a  single  particle  of  evidence  against 
Dreyfus  has  been  proven  true,  and  the  whole 
opposition  is  made  manifest  as  a  mass  of 
iies  and  forgeries.  The  general  staff  seem 
to  have  been  perfectly  reckless  in  forging 
documents  which  they  deemed  essential  to 
their  case,  and  it  is  announced  that  the  con- 
version of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion to  revision  has  been  rapid  and  that  revi- 
sion has  now  a  majority  of  ten.  The  report 
upon  the  application  before  the  court  is  to  be 
made  on  May  21st  and  the  public  hearing  of 
the  demand  for  revision  is  to  open  on  May 
29th.  The  final  decision  is  expected  on  June 
2d  or  3d.  Meanwhile  Premier  Dupuy  is,  ac- 
cording to  report,  calling  himself  a  revision- 
ist, but  there  is  such  bitterness  against  him 
for  the  false  position  in  which  he  placed  the 
Deputies  by  compelling  them  to  vote  against 
the  Criminal  Chamber  that  there  is  general 
•expectation  that  he  will  be  compelled  to  re- 
sign. If  so,  M.  Brisson,  a  long-time  advocate 
of  revision,  it  is  expected  will  take  his  place. 


So    much    attention     has    been 

Kussian       given  to  the  political  phase  of 
Procrress. 

**  Russia  and  to  its  geographical 

•extension,  as  indicated  by  its  railway  system, 
that  the  Industrial  development  has  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  that  it  perhaps  deserves. 
The  policy  of  the  government  has  been  to 
-encourage  the  establishment  of  industrial  en- 
terprises in  each  district,  so  that  so  far  as 
possible  each  district  may  be  sufficient  unto 
itself.  The  result  has  been  that  in  certain 
branches  of  industry  the  Russians  have  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  perfection.    Russian 


manufactured  cotton  goods  are  of  an  excel- 
lent quality,  rivaling  those  of  Germany  and 
France,   and   Russian   cotton   manufactures, 
according  to  the  British  Consul-General   in 
Persia,  are  in  a  fair  way  of  controlling  the 
Persian    markets   and    driving   out    English 
competitors.  A  report  of  the  Russian  depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Manufactures  shows 
that  the   textile   industries   have   3,096   fac- 
tories, employing  419,448  workingmen,  with 
a  total  production  of  485,000,000  rubles;  food 
products  have  7,809  factories,  employing  79,- 
559  men,   and  the  value  of  the  product  is 
335,700,000  rubles;    there  are  2,380  factories 
of  glassware  and  bricks,  4,425  factories  of 
animal   products,   1,093   of   wood   industries, 
and  so  on.      The  increase  in  the  trade  of 
Russian   cereals    has    b«3en    steady    during 
twenty-five   years,    wheat   holding   the   first 
rank,  followed  by  rye,  oats  and  corn.      The 
production  of  cereals  throughout  the  empire 
in  1898  was:  wheat,  4,262,000,000  pounds;  rye, 
240,000,000  pounds;  oats,  163,200,000  pounds; 
barley,  137,600,000  pounds.    The  iron  industry 
also  has  advanced  remarkably,  the  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  having  nearly  quadrupled  in 
extent  during  sixteen  years,  while  manufac- 
tured iron  increased  about  80  per  cent.,  and 
steel  has  more  than  doubled.    In  one  district 
where  up  to  1885  there  was  scarcely  over 
42,000  tons  of  pig  iron  produced  in  a  year, 
to-day  there  are  over  twenty  blast  furnaces 
which  produce  over  a  half  million  tons.    Re- 
cently a  large  new  Bessemer  plant  has  been 
established,  capable  of  producing  over  100,- 
000  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  annually.    At  the 
same  time  Russia  is  calling  upon  this  country 
for  engines  and  machinery,  because  her  own 
resources  cannot  begin  to  meet  the  demands. 


Lord  Cromer  has  issued  his 
Development  annual  report  and  as  usual  it 
o  ^SYP  '  jg  Qf  extreme  interest.  On 
this  occasion  it  is  additionally  notable  be- 
cause it  includes  for  the  first  time  the  Su- 
dan. While  recognizing  that  it  must,  for 
some  time  to  come,  be  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
Egyptian  treasury  he  finds  very  much  of  en- 
couragement iu  the  fact  that  the  revenue,  al- 
tho  small  compared  with  the  expenditure,  is 
very  much  larger  than  the  estimates,  being 
$125,000  instead  of  $40,000.  He  shows  very 
forcibly  how  Mahdism  has  depopulated  the 
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country,  and  emphasizes  the  great  need  of  an 
increased  population  and  facilities  for  com- 
nuinieation,  altlio  with  regard  to  this  latter 
he  urges  caution  lest  the  building  of  rail- 
ways, which  must  be  at  government  ex- 
pense, be  pressed  beyond  reason.  He  op- 
l)Oses  any  mouopoly  in  regard  to  trade,  advis- 
ing that  all  who  come  be  permitted  to  find 
an  open  door  awaiting  them.  In  regard  to 
Egypt  itself  lie  shows  the  steady  advance 
in  every  department.  Two  points  call  for 
special  notice.  The  study  of  EngUsh  has  in- 
creased, even  without  special  effort  by  the 
government,  in  a  remarkable  way.  Ten 
years  ago  English  was  taught  to  1,063  chil- 
dren in  the  government  schools  and  French 
to  2,994.  Last  year  the  English  scholars 
numbered  3,859,  and  the  French  1,881,  which, 
considering  the  increase  of  numbers  from 
about  4,000  to  over  5,700,  is  significant  of  the 
acceptance  by  the  people  of  British  occupa- 
tion. Another  important  point  on  which 
Lord  Cromer  dwells  is  the  difference  between 
the  English  and  the  international  administra- 
tions with  regard  to  the  employ  of  natives  in 
the  public  service.  Wherever  British  control 
is  unfettered  by  international  agreements 
there  are  a  large  number  of  natives;  in  the 
international  administrations  the  Europeans 
have  tlie  greatest  hold.  The  staff  of  the 
Mixed  Tribunals,  including  the  judges  them- 
selves, consists  of  242  Europeans  (17  British 
subjects)  and  101  Egyptians.  In  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  Debt  there  are  50  Europeans 
(2  British  subjects)  and  10  Egyptians.  The 
Quarantine  Board  employs  48  Europeans  (16 
British)  and  19  Egyptians.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Finance  Department,  under  British 
control,  employs  37  Europeans  (13  British) 
and  513  Egyptians.  On  the  whole  the  pub- 
lic service  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by 
11,870  officials  of  various  grades,  of  whom 
10,600  are  Egyptians  and  1,270  Europeans, 
455  of  the  latter  being  British.  These  facts 
show  the  constant  aim  of  the  administration 
to  develop  the  native  element  as  much  as 
possible.  This  number  of  British  employees 
includes  clerks  of  all  grades.  In  another 
place  it  is  stated  that  the  entire  body  of  Brit- 
ish in  prominent  positions  is  certainly  not 
over  100.  Lord  Cromer  also  calls  especial 
attention  to  the  great  work  accomplished  in 
perfecting    arrangements    for    storing    the 


waters  of  the  Nile,  which  must  remain  as 
permanent  memorials  of  the  good  results  of 
the  administration.  At  the  same  time  there 
has  been  great  relief  of  taxation,  and  great 
advance  of  the  people  in  every  respect. 


In     accordance     with     the 
New  Demands      statement  in  the  agreement 
on  China.  between  England  and  Rus- 

sia witli  regard  to  railways  in  China,  the 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Pekin  informed  the 
Tsung-li-Yamen  of  that  agreement.  As  if  in 
significant  com.mentary  upon  it  he  presented 
at  the  same  time  a  demand  for  authoriza- 
tion to  build  a  new  line  connecting  the  Man- 
churia railways  directly  with  Pekin.  The 
Chinese  (xovernment  in  advance  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  tlie  notification  as  to  the  agreement, 
had  said  that  it  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  prin- 
ciple that  Russia  and  Great  Britain  were  en- 
titled to  enter  into  arrangements  concern- 
ing China  without  consulting  her,  and  this 
new  demand  evidently  disturl>ed  it  a  great 
deal,  especially  as  it  was  made  by  the  Russo- 
Chinese  bank,  supported  by  the  ambassador, 
and  called  for  an  early  reply.  Two  days 
later  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  announced  that  the 
government  was  unable  to  accede  to  this 
Russian  demand.  It  called  attention  to  a 
circular  sent  to  the  various  legations  last 
autumn  declining  to  grant  any  further  rail- 
way concessions  until  the  lines  already  pro- 
posed were  in  working  order,  and  said  that 
as  it  had  refused  on  this  ground  to  grant  a 
concession  between  Chentu  and  Canton  to  a 
British  syndicate,  it  could  not  grant  to  Rus- 
sia what  it  refused  to  England.  No  state- 
ment has  been  published  with  regard  to  the 
views  of  the  British  Government  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  it  is  noticed  that  the  agreement 
leaves  entirely  untouched  the  section  be- 
tween ]Manchuria  and  the  Yang-tse  valley, 
and  contains  nothing  to  prevent  Russia  from 
seeking  an  extension  of  her  sphere  of  influ- 
ence southward  as  far  as  the  Yang-tse  val- 
ley at  any  time  she  pleases.  The  English  are 
said  to  be  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  this 
new  railway,  if  carried  through,  would  prac- 
tically ruin  the  railways  already  arranged' 
for  and  built  by  British  capital,  and  they  ac- 
cuse the  Russians  of  bad  faith  in  thus  at- 
tacking the  New  Chwang  railway  in  the 
rear. 


Our   Success  in  the  Philippines. 

By  Gen.   John  M.   Schofield, 

Former  Ghnekal-in-Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 


The  latest  advices  from  the  Philippines 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  struggle 
with  the  insurgents  is  about  over.  Ii:  that 
is  the  case  our  army  is  certainly  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  in  a  few  months 
achieved  a  result  which  Spain  never  accom- 
plished in  three  hundred  years  of  her  rule. 

To  a  people  who  are  used  to  being  bribed 
into  peace  the  results  so  swiftly  brought 
about  by  the  American  forces  can  hardly  fail 
to  l>e  impressive.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
not  be  too  sanguine.  The  Philippine  revolt 
may  smolder  and  blaze  up  again  and  again 
like  our  Indian  troubles.  It  is  not  safe  to 
predict  the  future  in  a  matter  of  that  kind. 

The  marked  difference  which  has  been  noted 
between  the  conduct  of  the  military  opera- 
tions in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philippines  is  prob- 
ably accounted  for  in  great  measure  by  the 
marked  difference  of  conditions.  The  mili- 
tary expedition  to  Cuba  started  with  a  rush 
before  it  was  ready.  Order  and  system  were 
necessarily  lacking,  and  the  transports  were 
overcrowded.  At  Santiago  the  men  disem- 
barked under  fire  and  went  immediately  into 
action.  Many  things  were  lacking,  many 
preparations  unmade,  the  men  were  unac- 
climated. 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  careful  prep- 
aration for  the  expedition  to  the  Philippines. 
Gen.  Wesley  Merritt  stood  out  for  a  sufficient 
force  of  men  and  an  adequate  provision  of 
ships  to  carry  them,  and  also  for  all  the 
necessary  equipments.  He  was  right,  and 
what  he  asked  for  was  conceded  to  him. 
There  was  no  hurry  about  the  expedition. 
The  arrangements  were  all  complete  and  the 
men  were  not  called  on  to  fight  the  Instant 
that  they  landed.  They  had  ample  time  to 
become  prepared  before  their  hard  work  be- 
gan. The  result  is  highly  honorable  to  the 
able  commander  and  his  accomplished  sub- 
ordinates as  well  as  to  the  brave  troops  of 
the  Eighth  Army  Corps. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  volunteer  troops  in 
the  Philippines  seems  to  me  to  demonstrate 


anew  a  lesson  which  we  should  certainly  take 
to  heart— volunteers  to  be  effective  must  be- 
led  by  experienced  officers.  The  volunteer* 
themselves  have  good  stuff  in  them,  they  are- 
as fine  men  as  the  regulars,  and  it  does  not 
take  long  to  train  them.  But  if  they  are  to 
constitute  a  really  good  fighting  force  that 
will  not  crumple  up  under  fire  or  lose  its- 
head  they  must  be  led  by  men  who  know  all 
about  the  soldier's  profession.  Courage  wilt 
never  take  the  place  of  knowledge.  There  is 
as  much  in  knowing  how  to  save  your  men 
as  how  to  lead  them  into  danger. 

That  is  one  trouble  we  have  always  suf- 
fered from  in  the  past,  civilians  insisting  oD' 
being  made  high  officers  of  the  volunteer 
regiments  mustered  into  the  national  service 
for  a  serious  war.  They  feel  that  they  have 
the  courage  to  draw  their  swords  and  lead' 
charges,  and  their  conception  of  war  omit-s 
all  except  the  battles.  They  crowd  out  com- 
petent educated  and  trained  soldiere,  to  the- 
great  detriment  of  the  service. 

The  results  of  the  late  war  with  Spain 
seem  to  have  changed  our  position  in  the 
world.  We  have  acquired  new  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and  the  great  Powers  have 
made  a  new  estimate  of  us.  Our  public  men 
also  seem  to  have  revised  their  opinions  of 
our  place  among  nations,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  general  disposition  to  concede  the  neces- 
sity for  an  increase  of  the  army.  Our  army 
was  large  enough  for  us  many  years  ago,  but 
we  have  grown  since  then.  Considering  the 
size  and  resources  of  our  nation  an  army  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men  would  be  rela- 
tively small.  It  would  not  constitute  a  threat 
against  civil  liberty,  tho  an  army  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men  might. 

I  am  not  a  politician,  and  it  is  not  my  prov- 
ince to  say  what  we  should  do  with  such  an- 
army.  It  w^ould  probably  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  our  internal  needs,  tho  the  Indians 
have  by  no  means  ceased  to  be  a  menace.  In 
fact,  they  are  in  some  respects  more  capable 
than  ever  of  making    trouble    for    us,   and 
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those  who  are  not  armed  can  easily  procure 

gUDS. 

But  leaviug  the  questiou  of  internal  diffl- 
•culties  aside,  It  is  quite  probable  we  would 
find  the  external  world  furnishing  us  with 
:ample  occupation  for  our  increased  army.  If 
we  ai'e  going  to    cut    even  a  small    figure 


among  the  military  nations,  if  we  are  to  as- 
sert and  niaintain  equal  rights  with  them  in 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  use  such  arguments  as  they  under- 
stand. As  a  last  resort  we  must  be  prepared 
to  use  force  in  obtaining  what  Is  due  us. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Continuing  City. 

By  David  Starr  Jordan, 

President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 


I, 


The  ideal  of  democracy  is  "  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 
^uch  "  a  government  derives  its  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  More 
than  this,  it  is  solely  through  the  intelligent 
-co-operation  of  the  governed  that  its  powers 
•can  be  exercised.  The  thought  and  force  of 
each  man  is  demanded  and  the  composite 
will  of  the  majority,  when  all  is  summed  up, 
is  recognized  as  the  will  of  the  people.  As  to 
the  theory,  all  are  in  accord,  but  the  need  of 
operating  through  representatives  and  civil 
servants  complicates  matters  of  public  ad- 
ministration and  brings  in  many  new  prob- 
lems in  addition  to  those  arising  from  the  de- 
velopment of  democracy. 

B^'or  democracy  brings  with  it  no  guarantee 
'Of  good  government.  Excellence  of  rule  is 
not  even  its  main  purpose;  not  good  govern- 
ment but  good  people.  There  is  in  govern- 
ment a  higher  function  than  economy,  dig- 
nity and  effectiveness  in  public  management. 
These  are  important,  but  they  are  not  all. 
The  function  of  self-government  is  the  mak- 
ing of  men.  A  republic  is  a  huge  training 
«chool  in  public  affairs  which  will  in  time 
ibring  better  men,  and  thus  produce  the  sole 
•effective  final  guarantee  of  good  government. 
This  is  the  intelligent  "  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." Such  a  training  school  demands  ex- 
periments in  bad  government  as  well  as  in 
good.  It  demands  experiments  in  blunders 
as  well  as  in  successes.  It  demands  the  pain 
and  humiliation  of  loss  and  failure  as  well 
as  the  pride  of  victory  or  the  joy  of  gain. 
The  surest  way  out  of  folly  is  to  give  full 


play  to  its  demands.  "  If  you  think  that  a 
law  is  unjust,"  said  General  Grant,  "  enforce 
it;  the  people  will  do  the  rest."  Each  experi- 
ment must  teach  its  own  lesson.  The  test 
of  fitness  for  self-government  is  found  in  the 
degree  to  which  such  lessons  are  heeded.  In 
the  long  run  men  are  governed  as  weU  as 
they  deserve.  To  demand  good  government 
is  the  first  essential  in  securing  it.  "  Eternal 
vigilance "  is  its  price,  and  the  results  of 
apathy  are  found  in  corruption  and  waste. 

In  one  regard  our  fathers  failed  to  see  the 
line  of  development  of  our  forms  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  early  days  the  town  meeting 
was  the  safeguard  of  freedom.  In  New  Eng- 
land each  citizen  had  a  primary  interest  in 
local  affairs.  The  constant  necessity  for 
local  action  kept  this  interest  alive.  People 
care  permanently  only  when  they  can  act. 
Men  are  indifferent  toward  that  wkich  they 
cannot  help.  The  town  meeting  was  the  local 
school  in  public  administration.  Its  gradu- 
ates w^ere  sent  on  to  further  duties,  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  or  to  the  national 
Congress.  There  many  of  them  made  worthy 
names.  In  the  old  days  "  the  people  sent 
their  wisest  men  to  make  the  laws."  In  their 
scattered  villages,  with  slow  transportation 
and  few  newspapers,  the  people  had  but  dim 
ideas  of  national  affairs.  They  therefore  at- 
tended to  their  own  local  affaii's  and  gave 
their  wisdom  full  play  in  managing  them. 
But  with  all  this  the  people  found  a  fascina- 
tion in  national  questions,  however  vaguely 
understood.  Whatever  they  could  learn  of 
them  they  used  to  their  advantage.    The  in- 
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fluence  of  the  town  meeting  worked  its  way 
out  to  the  State. 

This  growing  interest  in  national  matters 
was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  development 
of  the  applied  sciences.  The  postal  service, 
the  railway  train,  the  telegraph  and  the  daily 
newspaper  have  destroyed  distances.  What- 
ever of  importance  happens  in  the  civilized 
world  is  correctly  known  in  every  American 
household  almost  at  once.  What  happens 
near  home  in  the  town  or  county  is  not  thus 
known.  The  great  events  overshadow  the 
lesser.  Local  matters  are  inaccurately  or 
sensationally  reported.  They  do  not  attract 
attention  unless  spiced  with  exaggeration  or 
distorted  by  caricature.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  matters  of  administration.  The  great 
national  problems,  finance,  taxation,  colonial 
extension,  interest  us  all.  The  fact  that  we 
are  powerless  to  deal  with  them  w^e  lose 
sight  of.  We  have  made  up  our  minds  in  re- 
gard to  them,  and  we  all  watch  eagerly 
every  attempt  of  our  representatives  to  carry 
our  ideas  into  action.  Once  in  four  years  all 
manner  of  questions  are  or  seem  to  be  re- 
ferred back  to  the  people,  and  to  each  of 
these  public  questions  each  citizen  is  ready 
with  some  sort  of  a  response.  Men  who  were 
never  able  to  pay  their  own  debts  have  very 
positive  ideas  of  national  finance.  Those 
who  cannot  keep  their  own  children  out  of 
the  streets  know  exactly  what  should  be  our 
policy  toward  the  "  silent,  sullen  peoples,  half 
devil  and  half  child,"  who  dwell  in  the  an- 
tipodes. Men  who  never  had  a  bank  ac- 
count are  self-constituted  authorities  as  to 
the  national  banking  system,  in  which  we 
are  all  to  be  partners,  those  with  nothing  to 
lose  as  well  as  those  with  something  to  gain. 
We  shout  for  "  principles,"  but  in  the  orig- 
inal thought  of  the  fathers  the  common  voter 
was  to  select  wise  men,  who  should  them- 
selves be  the  judges  of  principles.  In  the 
multiplicity  of  public  officials  we  have  no 
certain  knowledge  of  those  who  ask  our  suf- 
frage. Having  no  tests  of  character,  we 
judge  them  by  their  expressed  opinions. 

Thus  the  public  attention  is  turned  away 
from  the  local  affairs  which  furnished  the 
business  of  the  town  meeting.  It  has  degen- 
erated into  the  caucus  and  is  largely  in  con- 
trol of  those  whose  relation  to  government  is 
personal  and  selfish.    The  men  who  manage 


local  politics  care  nothing  for  shadows.  They 
have  their  own  ends  in  view.  Their  opera- 
tions do  not  interest  us  because  we  cannot 
follow  them  and  we  do  not  understand  them. 
They  are  scantily  reported  in  the  newspa- 
pers, and  when  favorable  accounts  of  evil 
transactions  are  desired  the  newspapers  will 
furnish  them.  The  partisan  organ  is  always 
ready  to  shield  its  own  rascals,  while  it 
blackens  impartially  the  fame  of  its  oppo- 
nents. Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  details 
of  our  government  are  worst  managed  as 
they  come  nearest  to  the  people.  The  gen- 
eral government  absorbs  nearly  all  of  the 
public  attention.  With  all  its  faults,  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  at  Washington  is  in 
general  better  than  the  administration  any- 
where else.  It  is  in  the  light  of  keener  criti- 
cism. It  is  nearer  to  the  people's  minds 
than  local  administration  is. 

But  it  is  much  further  from  their  interests. 
The  loss  through  local  waste  and  corruption 
affects  the  individual  man  more  than  any- 
thing that  Congress  can  do  or  leave  undone. 
Say  what  we  may,  exaggerate  as  we  may, 
the  cost  of  the  appreciation  of  gold,  the 
waste  of  extravagant  pensions,  the  loss 
through  an  ill-balanced  monetary  system— 
none  of  these,  nor  all  of  these,  equal  the 
waste  of  municipal  corruption.  These  be- 
come disastrous  only  as  they  are  added  to 
the  cost  of  local  profligacy.  The  injuries 
from  defective  sewage,  from  filthy  streets, 
from  badly  managed  and  badly  taught 
schools,  from  saloon  politics,  from  bad  roads, 
from  the  cultivation  of  slums,  from  adulter- 
ated food,  from  poisoned  water,  vastly  out- 
weigh in  importance  to  the  individual  the 
great  questions  of  party  politics  for  which 
we  pass  them  by. 

The  complaint  is  made  that  American  po- 
litical affairs  are  "  insufferably  parochial," 
and  it  is  urged  that  the  remedy  is  to  be- 
found  in  a  "  vigorous  foreign  policy,"  of 
which  the  details  shall  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people,  but  with  which  they  shall 
have  no  power  to  meddle.  But  the  affairs  of 
a  democracy  ought  to  be  "  parochial,"  and 
the  people  must  have  a  hand  in  every  one  of 
them.  The  more  local  and  provincial  its  de- 
tails, the  better  for  its  administration  and 
therefore  the  better  for  the  people.  A  democ- 
racy  is   a   form   of   government  adapted  tO' 
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minding  its  own  business.  That  attention 
to  foreign  affairs  and  large  problems  has 
smothered  our  interest  in  parochial  details 
•of  justice  and  economy  is  tne  chief  cause  of 
our  failure  in  municipal  government.  The 
new  destiny  of  the  United  States,  with  its 
hopes  of  commercial  greatness,  keeps  us 
from  watching  the  tax  collector  and  the  dep- 
uty sheriff.  The  town  meeting  was  the  very 
•essence  of  parochialism.  It  was  the  tap  root 
of  our  democracy,  and  a  certain  failure  in 
the  proce«ses  of  government  by  the  people 
has  resulted  from  its  decline. 

The  evils  of  bad  local  administration  are 
not  peculiar  to  our  cities.  County  govern- 
ment is  almost  everywhere  just  as  ineffec- 
tive. The  county  affairs  of  almost  every 
State  are  in  the  hands  of  party  henchmen, 
who  build  up  under  cover  of  local  adminis- 
tration a  huge  machinery  of  corruption.  I 
make  no  sweeping  charge  against  county 
officers.  These  men  in  general  are  honest 
enough,  and  at  the  worst  they  simply  follow 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Law  and  rightfulness 
are  not  the  same  in  this  case.  They  take 
nothing  which  is  not  legally  theirs  to  take. 
The  defect  is  that  of  irresponsible  manage- 
ment. There  is  no  head  in  county  affairs  and 
no  direct  responsibility  to  the  people.  No 
one  can  be  blamed  if  things  go  wrong,  nor  re- 
Tvarded  for  faithful  public  service.  No  one 
watches  the  actions  of  county  boards  save 
those  who  gain  by  wrong  action.    We  have 


in  all  local  affairs  avoided  the  tyranny  of 
centralized  power  by  the  substitution  of  the 
worse  tyranny  of  official  Irresponsibility. 
There  can  be  no  good  government  without 
direct  responsibility  to  some  power  adequate 
to  control;  to  some  king,  or  governor,  or  par- 
ty, or  the  people. 

In  view  of  all  this  we  deserve  all  the  evil 
we  receive,  as  well  as  all  the  good.  The  gov- 
ernment of  any  community  in  all  its  grades 
is  as  good  as  the  people  are  entitled  to  have. 
As  we  come  to  earn  a  better  administration 
of  national  affairs,  we  find  that  we  receive  it. 
As  our  interest  in  local  affairs  has  waned  so 
have  grown  the  evils  of  local  corruption.  In 
a  democracy  the  government  can  be  good 
only  as  the  people  demand  good  government. 
We  ask  for  good  government  on  no  other 
terms.  It  may  be  that  bad  forms  of  gov- 
ernment are  responsible  for  misrule,  rather 
than  the  people  themselves.  Where  this  is 
the  case  the  bad  forms  will  be  changed,  if 
the  people  deserve  any  better.  And  the  pres- 
ent general  movement  for  municipal  reform 
shows  that  the  people  are  becoming  more 
alive  to  the  need  of  attention  in  local  affairs. 
If  our  republic  is  to  be  permanent,  if  Amer- 
ica is  ever  to  have  one  "  continuing  city,"  we 
must  learn  how  to  live  in  cities  and  in  so 
living  to  guard  our  property  and  our  lives. 
As  matters  are  we  protect  neither  life  nor 
property  and  the  city  is  a  center  of  degenera- 
tion and  waste. 

Palo  A.lto,  Cal. 


The  Experiences  of  a  Lecturer. 

By  F.   Hopkinson  Smith. 

I  DO  not  gay  it  as  an  advertisement,  but  eral  on  literature  and  others  on  science  or  art. 

4o  the  Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau,  of  Chicago,  They  do  not  charge  an  exorbitant  price,  but 

Is  due  much  of  the  success  of  the  present  sell  the  entire  course  of  ten  lectures  for  $1.50, 

lecturing  movement  in  the  West  and  South  or  fifteen  cents  apiece.      For  single  tickets 

and  in  parts  of  the  East.    Others  have  gone  they  charge  fifty  cents,  and  for  a  reserved 

into  the  field  to  help  themselves;  they  have  seat  seventy-five  cents. 


helped  the  people.  They  go  into  a  town  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  where 
there  is  an  opera  house  or  hall  capable  of  ac- 
commodating two  thousand  people,  and  ar- 
range for  a  course  of  ten  lectures.  There 
will  be  two  or  three  musical  subjects,  sev- 


They  give  the  best  talent  that  the  country 
can  afford  for  these  nominal  prices.  It  is  as- 
tonishing to  see  the  popularity  of  the  course, 
and  how  eagerly  the  people  look  forward 
from  one  lecture  to  another.  This  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  has  heretofore  prevailed 
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that  the  success  of  the  movement  is  assured 
beforehand,  and  the  lecturer  has  an  audience 
In  every  town  that  is  very  gratifying  to  him. 
The  lectures  used  to  l>e  so  high  that  only  a 
few  people  could  afford  to  purchase  the  tick- 
ets, and  the  managers  could  not  make  them 
pay. 

Out  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri 
and  in  Western  New  York,  courses  of  these 
popular  lectures  have  been  delivered  on  lit- 
erature, science  and  art,  that  are  of  great 
benefit  to  the  people.  The  educational  value 
of  the  lectures  which  the  poorest  people  can 
afford  to  attend  is  very  great.  They  are  so 
anxious  to  attend  them  that  it  is  sometimes 
■difficult  to  supply  them  all  with  seats.  I  re- 
member the  little  town  of  Lafayette,  Ind., 
where  there  was  something  like  a  mob  go- 
ing on  because  the  management  had  not 
given  them  the  opportunity  to  buy  the  tick- 
ets. Many  of  them  got  up  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  get  tickets,  and  they  stood  in 
line  for  hours. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  bureaus 
which  have  charged  high  prices  did  not 
know  how  to  manage  it.  Most  of  them  have 
now  adopted  this  system.  They  do  not  go 
into  a  town  to  get  all  the  money  out  of  it 
possible  so  that  the  second  visit  there  will  be 
looked  upon  with  disfavor.  The  lecture 
bureau  gets  its  commission  on  the  receipts, 
and  the  people  get  the  benefit  of  the  admira- 
ble arrangement.  They  do  not  take  some 
popular  man  of  international  reputation  and 
rob  all  the  towns  for  his  sake,  but  they  do  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The  lecturer 
and  the  Bureau  each  get  a  share  of  the 
profits,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  get 
a  rare  treat  for  a  really  nominal  cost. 

The  lectures  cover  many  fields  of  popular 
interest,  and  are  of  much  educational  value. 
Take  literature.  After  the  lecturer  has  dis- 
•cussed  the  particular  subject  before  a  large 
audience  the  interest  in  it  does  not  die  with 
Ills  departure.  The  public  libraries  are  be- 
sieged for  books  on  the  subject  of  the  lec- 
ture, and  for  weeks  after  they  read  and  dis- 
"Cuss  the  questions  in  their  homes.  It  stim- 
ulates the  people  to  read,  and  gives  them 
new  thoughts  to  occupy  their  minds  until  the 
next  lecturer  of  the  series  appears.  If  an 
author  comes  to  the  town  and  reads  from  his 
own  books  there  is  a  great  run  on  the  book 


stores  and  libraries  for  his  works.  It  helps 
an  author  very  much  in  this  way  and  re- 
vives an  interest  in  his  books  that  nothing 
else  I  know  of  equals. 

The  old  method  was  to  take  famous  men 
on  lecturing  tours  and  charge  such  high 
prices  that  the  people  could  afford  to  attend 
only  one  or  two  lectures  in  the  course  of  the 
season.  Emerson,  Phillips  Brooks  and 
others  of  their  character  attracted  crowds  in 
their  day.  But  the  thing  was  overdone  in  time, 
and  the  lectures  could  not  be  made  profitable 
to  the  managers.  Then  a  group  of  readers 
appeared,  and  they  would  read  from  their 
works  and  charge  high  prices  for  the  privi- 
lege of  listening  to  them.  Dickens  and  others 
made  remarkable  successes  in  this  line.  But 
that  was  overdone,  too,  in  time,  and  there  is 
no  demand  for  such  high  priced  lectures  in 
the  towns  and  small  cities. 

The  next  potent  influence  in  the  modern 
lecture  field  is  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  There  is  scarcely  a  town  or 
village  of  any  size  that  does  not  have  a 
branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  they  arrange 
courses  of  good  lectures  for  a  small  charge. 
They  sell  tickets  for  the  whole  course  to  the 
members  for  merely  nominal  sums,  and  to 
outsiders  for  a  little  more.  They  bring  be- 
fore the  people  the  best  talent  in  the  country. 
The  lectures  are  interesting  and  educational; 
they  cover  a  wide  field  of  human  knowledge 
that  the  people  would  not  ordinarily  know 
much  about. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  the  interior 
towns  are  benefited  by  the  lecturers  who 
have  good  material  to  offer  in  return  for  the 
people's  money,  I  heard  a  lecture  recently  by 
a  man  who  had  followed  our  soldiers  all 
through  the  Spanish  war  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico.*  He  took  a  camera  with  him  and 
photographed  the  Rough  Riders,  the  trans- 
ports on  their  way  to  Cuba,  the  charge  of 
our  soldiers  on  San  Juan  Hill  and  at  El 
Caney,  and  everything  of  interest.  Now 
these  pictures  are  reproduced  on  canvas  and 
further  illustrated  by  the  lecturer's  descrip- 
tion and  personal  experiences  with  the  army. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  way  that  tlie  people 
could  have  a  pictorial  and  descriptive  presen- 
tation of  the  whole  war  given  to  them  that 
would  be  more  satisfactory  than  this. 
There  is  a  prejudice  in  many  towns  against 
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lecture  courses  because  of  the  high  prices 
that  have  beeo  charged  in  the  past.  There 
are  hundreds  of  small  towns  which  could  be 
benefited  by  the  modern  lectures  at  popular 
prices,  but  they  have  been  robbed  so  many 
times  that  they  have  lost  all  interest  in  the 
subject. 

As  to  the  lecturers  themselves  who  engage 
in  this  popular  field,  they  find  both  pleasure 
and  profit  in  the  work,  and  they  bring  be- 
fore the  people  a  new  life  and  atmosphere 
which  many  never  felt  able  to  afford  before. 
Take  men  like  General  John  B.  Gordon  in 
his  "  Last  Days  of  the  Confederacy,"  Lieu- 
tenant Peary  in  his  Arctic  explorations, 
George  Kennan  in  his  Siberian  experiences, 
and  Robert  J.  Burdette,  one  of  the  cleverest 
humorists  of  the  day,  and  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  They  bring  before  the  people  a  rich 
feast  of  facts  and  thoughts  that  impresses 
them  as  nothing  else  could.  The  educational 
value  of  the  lectures  could  be  dwelt  upon  at 
great  length.  It  is  not  simply  a  desire  to 
come  out  and  see  a  great  man  that  attracts 
the  people,  but  a  feeling  that  they  will  hear 
something  entertaining  and  instructive.  And 
when  the  lecture  is  over  they  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  looking  forward  to  the  next  of  the 
series,  which  may  promise  even  more  returns 
for  the  money. 


Personally,  I  enjoy  lecturing,  because  it 
brings  me  in  contact  with  a  class  of  people* 
that  I  could  not  reach  in  the  same  way  by 
any  other  method.  I  frequently  get  new  ma- 
terial for  my  stories  from  contact  with  peo- 
ple whom  1  meet  while  on  my  lecturing  tour. 
You  must  study  people  in  their  native  places- 
to  know  them.  Then  when  an  idea  for  a 
story  comes  to  you  the  local  color  can  be 
filled  in.  I  have  two  stories  under  way  now 
as  a  result  of  mj-  lecturing  the  past  winter. 
The  dialect  of  a  people  must  be  gained  first 
hand.  It  is  something  that  cannot  be  com- 
municated by  a  newspaper  or  book.  I  have- 
discovered  that  the  dialect  of  the  Florida 
darky  is  just  as  different  from  that  of  the- 
Georgia  or  Northern  negro  as  the  Hoosier 
dialect  is  different  from  that  of  New  Eng- 
land. So  it  is  all  over  the  land.  There  are- 
certain  words  and  expressions  of  tone  and' 
voice  that  distinguish  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try from  another.  By  meeting  the  people,  as- 
I  do  when  lectudng,  I  receive  many  new 
ideas  and  impressions  that  I  would  not  get 
otherwise.  All  of  my  material  for  stories- 
and  novels  is  drawn  from  life  and  experi- 
ences, and  the  lecturer  has  as  great  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  human  nature  as  one  could" 
find  in  any  field  or  occupation. 

New  York  City. 


My   Policy. 

By  Guy  V.   Henry, 

Major-General  of  Volunteers  and  Lately  Military  Governor  of  Porto  Rico. 


Early  in  December,  1898,  I  relinquished 
command  of  the  District  of  Ponce  to  assume 
command  of  the  Department  of  Porto  Rico 
and  the  duties  of  Governor-General  of  the 
island. 

An  experience  of  four  months  had  shown 
me  that  the  Porto  Ricans  were  friendly  to  the 
United  States  Government  and  easily  guided 
by  kindness,  and  also  that  in  view  of  their 
habits,  language  and  other  conditions,  differ- 
ing so  materially  from  ours,  American  meth- 
ods should  be  introduced  gradually. 

The  policy  then  inaugurated  by  me  and 
which  I  still  believe  to  be  the  correct  one, 
was  to  place  in  ofl5ce  the  best  natives  to  be 


found,  to  encourage  them  to  adopt  our  ideas 
of  morals  and  government  and  to  assert  the- 
military  power  only  when  all  other  means 
had  failed. 

The  customs  of  many  years  cannot  be 
changed  in  as  many  days,  but  with  a  careful 
official  supervision  and  the  example  of  the 
best  Americans  on  the  island  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico  will  ultimately  be  fitted  for  a 
territorial  form  of  government.  The  better 
element  of  the  population  is  as  refined  and 
educated  as  its  corresponding  class  in  the 
United  States,  and  will  be  of  great  assistance 
in  the  political  and  commercial  redemptioa 
of  the  island. 

San  Jvan,  P.  R. 


Wireless  Telegraphy. 

By  Jerome  J.   Greene,   M.E., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 

To  solid  messages  without  a  wire  connect 


lug  the  sending-  and  receiving  stations  seems 
to  be  almost  beyond  belief,  but  it  is  now  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  w\as  demonstrated  when 
Mr.  Marconi  succeeded  in  sending  a  message 
across  the  English  Channel,  a  distance  of 
thirty-two  miles. 

The  apparatus  for  demonstrating  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  system  of  telegraphing  is 
comparatively  simple.  In  the  experiments 
recently  conducted  at  Notre  Dame  Univer- 
sity all  the  essentials  of  the  sending  and  re- 
ceiving stations  were  taken  from  our  regu- 
lar laboratory  equipment,  or  were  construct- 
ed in  our  workshops. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  number  of  years 
that  electric  waves  are  sent  from  a  conductor 
when  this  conductor  is  rapidly  charged  and 
discharged  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  series 
of  very  sudden  disturbances  in  the  ether 
about  the  conductor.  The  waves  are  said 
to  be  propagated  in  the  ether  with  about  the 
velocity  of  light,  but  their  lengths  are  far 
greater  than  the  length  of  light  waves,  and 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  spark  pro- 
duced at  the  discharging  terminals.  These 
terminals  are  always  in  the  form  of  spheres 
of  various  sizes,  from  one  inch  to  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  ether  surrounding  a  conductor  is  made 
tense  (strained),  when  it  is  quickly  charged 
to  a  high  potential;  then  when  the  discharge 
takes  i)lace  the  ether  resumes  its  normal  con- 
dition. The  process  of  charging  the  con- 
ductor acts  on  the  surrounding  ether  in  a 
manner  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  water 
when  a  stone  is  dropped  into  it— there  is  a 
splash  w^hich  causes  waves  to  go  out  in  every 
direction.  Charging  and  discharging  a  con- 
ductor may  be  said  to  make  a  splash  in  the 
ether  which  produces  electric  waves,  and 
these  waves  carry  the  impulses  from  the 
sending  to'  the  receiving  station  in  the  Mar- 
coni system  of  telegraphy. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  sending-station 
are  an  induction-coil,  capable  of  giving  a 
Stream  of  sparks  from  one  to  ten  or  more 


inches  in  length,  a  suitable  battery  or  other 
source  of  low  tension  current  to  operate  the 
coll,  and  an  oscillator,  or  a  long  vertical  wire 
suspended  so  as  to  be  well  insulated  at  every 
point.  The  coils  used  to  produce  X-rays  are 
well  fitted  for  wireless  telegraph  work. 

The  oscillator  is  a  combination  of  large  and 
small  spheres  having  some  electrical  "  capac- 
ity," and  so  mounted  that  a  spark  from  the 
induction-coil  may  be  sent  between  two  large 
spheres,  wliicli  are  separated  by  a  small 
space  filled  with  oil  or  vaseline.  The  waves 
sent  out  from  this  apparatus  may  be  re- 
flected or  refracted  like  the  beam  of  a  search- 
light. This  form  of  oscillator  works  well  for 
short  distances.  The  long  vertical  wire, 
sometimes  ending  in  a  metal  sphere  at  its 
upper  end,  appears  to  enable  us  to  send  the 
waves  much  greater  distances.  With  this 
apparatus  Marconi  succeeded  in  telegraphing 
across  the  English  Channel. 

The  receiving-station  must  have  a  similar 
vertical  wire,  its  lower  end  being  connected 
through  the  coherer  to  the  ground.  A  sensi- 
tive telegraph-relay  (suitably  connected  to 
the  coherer)  and  a  sounder  complete  the 
outfit  at  the  receiving-station. 

The  coherer  is  the  essential  part  of  the  re- 
ceiving apparatus.  It  consists  of  a  small 
glass  tube  with  metal  plugs  fitted  into  its 
ends.  The  space  between  the  plugs  is  filled 
witli  metallic  tilings.  Aluminum,  nickel,  or 
silver,  or  mixtures  of  these  metals,  give  the 
best  results,  as  far  as  is  known  at  present. 
The  mass  of  metal  in  this  finely  divided 
state  has  the  strange  property  of  lowering 
its  own  resistance  when  the  electric  waves 
are  made  to  act  upon  it.  This  fact  has  been 
liiiown  for  several  years,  but  was  not  used 
to  any  great  extent  till  Marconi  applied  the 
principle  to  wireless  telegraphy. 

The  coherer  is  put  into  a  circuit  with  a 
small  dry  battery  of  one  or  two  cells  and  a 
high  resistance-relay.  When  the  coherer  is 
in  its  normal  condition  its  resistance  is  very 
high,  practically  an  open  circuit;  but  when 
the  waves  act  upon  it  the  resistance  instantly 
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falls  to  a  few  ohms.  In  one  trial  with  our 
apparatus  the  normal  resistance  was  about 
1,500,000  ohms;  after  the  action  of  the  waves 
the  resistance  measured  only  7.45  ohms. 

The  coherer  performs  the  office  of  the 
Morse  key  in  the  ordinary  telegraph  system, 
but  it  is  located  at  (he  receiving-station  in- 
stead of  at  the  sending-station,  as  in  the  or- 
dinary system.  Our  first  experiments  were 
made  by  members  of  our  laboratory  class  as 
part  of  the  regular  laboratory  work.  The 
responses  were  very  distinct  when  the  send- 
ing-station and  the  receiving-station  were  in 
adjoining  rooms,  even  with  doors  closed. 
Trials  were  then  made  to  more  distant 
rooms,  then  to  the  nearest  building.  Each 
time  some  defect  was  remedied  and  new 
conditions  arranged,  such  as  increasing 
hight  of  the  vertical  wire,  etc. 

The  greatest  distance  reached  with  our 
first  hastily  constructed  apparatus  was  about 
half  a  mile.  The  sending-station  was  then 
in  a  three-story  building,  with  the  vertical 
wire  extending  no  higher  than  the  roof.  At 
the  receiving-station'  the  vertical  wire  was 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  another  three- 
story  building.  The  impulses  operated  the 
sounder  very  unmistakably,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  many  high  trees  and  a  large  brick 
church,  higher  than  either  the  sending  or 
receiving  wires,  were  located  on  a  direct  line 
between  the  two  stations.  This  shows  that 
the  waves  either  go  through  or  around  ob- 
structions. 

A  more  sensitive  relay  was  then  added  to 
the  receiving  outfit;  then  the  distance 
was  increased  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 
Finally,  with  the  vertical  Avlre  of  the  send- 
ing-station hoisted  to  the  top  of  a  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty -five  foot  flag-pole,  and  the 
wire  at  the  receiving-station  suspended  from 
the  clock-tower  of  St.  Mary's  Academy,  dis- 
tant about  one  and  one-half  miles,  the  dots 
and  dashes  were  easily  produced.  At  another 
trial  with  the  sending-station  in  the  same 
place  and  the  receiving-station  at  the  water- 
tower  in  South  Bend,  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant, the  signals  were  received.  The  signals 
here  were  fainter,  perhaps  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris,  while  it 
was  excellent  as  a  sending-station,  proved 
unsatisfactory  as  a  receiving-station.  The 
reason  for  this  failure  in  Paris,  as  stated  by 


the  experimenter,  Ducretet,  was  that  the 
mass  of  iron  in  tlio  tower  interfered  with 
the  reception  of  the  waves. 

To  learn  what  would  be  the  influence  of 
high  steel  i^uildings  and  overliead  wires  on 
this  method  of  transmitting  messages,  the 
apparatus  was  taken  to  Chicago  and  tried 
between  tlic  Polk  Street  railway  station 
and  the  Tribune  office,  a  distance  of  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile.  A  perfect  network 
of  wires  of  all  sorts  extended  in  every  direc- 
tion across  the  narrow  street,  between  the 
sending  and  receiving  wires.  The  impulses 
failed  to  operate  the  sounder,  perhaps  be- 
cause the  waves  were  Intercepted  or  ab- 
sorbed by  the  wires  mentioned  above.  An- 
other trial  a  few  days  later  with  everything 
more  carefully  arranged  also  resulted  in  fail- 
ure. The  signals  were  sent  and  received, 
however,  along  the  same  street,  a  distance  of 
about  one  thousand  feet,  but  the  upper  ends 
of  the  sending  and  receiving  wires  in  this  ex- 
periment extended  above  the  telephone,  tele- 
graph and  other  wires  suspended  across  the 
street. 

A  trial  from  a  Chicago  life-saving  station 
to  a  tug  out  in  the  lake  showed  that  the  dis- 
tance to  which  signals  can  be  sent  is  much 
greater  where  no  obstruction  lies  between 
the  sending  and  receiving-station.  Words  by 
the  dots  and  dashes  were  received  in  this 
case  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  life-saving  station. 

Many  applications  have  been  suggested  for 
this  system,  mostly  for  special  cases  in  mili- 
tary and  naval  operations.  The  energy  of 
the  sending-station,  as  arranged  at  present, 
is,  however,  wasted,  because  the  impulses 
are  propagated  witli  equal  intensity  in  every 
direction.  This  propagation  In  every  direc- 
tion, of  course,  malces  it  possible  to  intercept 
the  message  at  any  point  within  the  radius 
of  .the  influence.  Such  interception  may. 
however,  be  prevented  when  the  action  of 
the  waves  is  understood  better,  and  some 
means  may  be  invented  to  secure  privacy 
and  increase  the  working  distance.  Ameri- 
can inventors  will,  no  doubt,  take  up  the 
question,  and  soon  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the 
.distances  attained  by  the  European  workers. 
Marconi  and  Ducretet,  who  have  attained 
great  success  recently. 

Notre_Dame,  Indiana, 


The  Anti-Imperialist   League. 

By  Erving  Winslow,   Secretary. 


The  Anti-Imperialist  movement  was  cra- 
dled, like  many  another  ofRspring  of  liberty, 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston.  June  15th,  1898,  a 
public  meeting  was  held  within  those  sacred 
walls  "  to  protest  against  the  adoption  of  a 
so-called  Imperial  policy  by  the  United 
States." 

The  war  with  Spain  was  in  progress,  a  war 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  humanity,  and 
popular— beyond  the  ordinary  popularity  of 
all  wars  with  the  unthinking  and  passionate 
element— because  of  its  appeal  to  an  unself- 
ish sympathy.  Those  Avho  participated  in 
this  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  however,  saw, 
or  thought  they  saw,  that  the  lust  of  domin- 
ion threatened  to  turn  a  war  of  liberation  in- 
to a  w^ar  of  conquest  and  annexation,  and 
that  those  who  guided  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion were  contemplating  already,  as  the 
fruits  of  the  inevitable  conquest  of  Spain, 
the  grafting  upon  the  policy  of  tlie  United 
States  of  a  colonial  system,  l)eginning  with 
the  threatened  acquisition  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford  presided 
over  the  assembly  and  made  a  short  address, 
Mr.  Moorfield  Storey,  the  Rev.  Charles  G. 
Ames,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  George  E.  McNeil  also 
delivered  addresses  protesting  with  singular 
variety  of  approach  but  absolute  harmony  of 
conclusion  against  "  any  annexation  of  terri- 
tory as  the  result  of  the  Avar  "  from  the  labor 
side,  the  political,  ethical  and  legal  aspect  of 
the  situation. 

The  inherent  conservatism  of  democratic 
institutions,  Avhicli  needs  no  support  from 
laws  of  primogeniture  or  entail,  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  two  persons  who  initiat- 
ed this  first  meeting  of  protest  were  lineal 
descendants  of  those  who  sought  freedom  on 
Plymouth  Rock. 

A  "  committee  of  correspondence  "  w^as  ap- 
pointed at  this  meeting  which  was  after- 
ward made  a  joint  committee  with  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  Reform  Club  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  Reform  Club  appropriated  a 
small  sum  of  money  for  the  use  of  this  com- 
mittee,  and   a  report   of   the   Faneuil   Hall 


meeting  was  printed  and  circulated  and  a 
considerable  correspondence  was  carried  on 
throughout  the  country.  At  the  autumnal 
elections  for  Congress  some  effort  was  made 
to  influence  the  electors  to  discriminate  in 
tlieir  votes  in  favor  of  those  candidates  who 
had  pronounced  against  Imperialism,  and 
one  Congressman  w^ho  answered  the  interrog- 
atories put  forth  by  this  committee  by  cav- 
alierly waiving  the  question  as  a  "  nebu- 
lous "  issue  was  defeated  at  the  polls. 

November  18th  the  committee  of  corre- 
spondence invited  a  number  of  citizens  of  all 
parties  to  a  conference  meeting  to  discuss 
and  take  action  concerning  a  crisis  which 
seemed  to  be  growing  more  acute  from  day 
to  day,  while  the  hand  that  should  have  con- 
trolled the  helm  permitted  the  ship  of  state 
to  drift  to  its  destruction. 

At  an  adjournment  of  this  meeting,  Novem- 
ber 19th,  when  the  Anti-Imperialist  League 
was  formed,  a  constitution  was  adopted  and 
the  Hon.  George  S.  Boutw^ell,  the  first  of  liv- 
ing Republican  statesmen,  ex-Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
ex-Senator  of  the  United  States,  was  chosen 
its  president. 

Other  functionaries  were  chosen  and  after- 
ward accepted  office  as  follows: 

Vice-Presidents :    Gi-over    Cleveland,     George 

F.  EdmuDds,  John  Sherman,  Henry  Codman 
Potter,   H,   S.  Pingree,   Samuel  Gompers,  John 

G.  Carlisle,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Carl  Schurz,  Reverdy  Johnson,  Samuel 
Bowles,  Edward  Atkinson,  James  C.  Carter, 
John  C.  Bullitt,  Patrick  A.  Collins,  Herbert 
Myrick,  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Treasurer :  Francis  A.  Osborn. 

Secretary :  Erving  Winslow. 

Execative  Committee :  Chairman,  Winslow 
Warren ;  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  cx- 
officio,  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  James  J.  Myers, 
Albert  S.  Parsons,  David  Greene  Hawkins,  Jr., 
J.  P.  Munroe. 

Washington  was  made  the  headquarters  of 
the  League,  and  this  petition  was  adopted 
and  put  into  circulation  for  signatures,  in 
compliance  with  the  desire  expressed  by  the 
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Executive  to  know  the  will  ol'  the  people  iu 
the  inalter: 

*•  To   the  J'rcsidcnt   and  the   Congress   of   the 
United    States:    The    undersigned    citizens    of 

PKOTEST    AGAINST    ANY 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  TUE  UNITED 

States  over  the  Philippine  Islands  in  any 
event,  and  over  any  other  foreign  territory  with- 
out the  free  consent  of  the  people  thereof,  be- 
lieving such  action  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
Republic,  wasteful  of  its  resources,  in  violation 
of  coiistilntional  principles,  and  fraught  with 
moral  and  physical  evils  to  our  people." 

ISIeanwhile  the  transfer  of  Hawaii  had 
been  made  to  the  United  States  as  "  a  war 
measure,"  and  the  Paris  representatives  of 
the  President  had  been  instructed  to  demand, 
besides  the  sovereignty  of  Porto  Rico,  that 
of  all  the  Philippines  instead  of  a  single  is- 
land, port  or  coaling  station  as  at  first  sug- 
gested. Thus  our  antagonism  had  to  be 
squarely  made  with  the  individual  policy  of 
the  President,  which,  from  first  to  last,  since 
we  became  officially  cognizant  of  his  actions, 
has  been  directed  toward  the  establishment 
of  the  colonial  system,  or  imperialism.  As  a 
matter  of  curtesy  the  secretary  of  the  Anti- 
Imperialist  organization  in  an  interview 
with  the  I'rosident  laid  before  him  the  peti- 
tion of  the  League  on  November  25th.  The 
President,,  while  asking  conversationally  if 
any  plans  could  be  suggested  by  the  League 
for  the  disposition  of  the  Philippines,  de- 
clared that  the  Executive  work  had  been 
performed  and  that  the  further  disposition 
of  the  matter  remained  with  Congress.  No 
reply  to  the  President's  interrogatory  was 
expected,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  "cer- 
tainly nobody  wished  the  islands  given  back 
to  Spain,"  upon  which  postulate  also  there 
was  no  occasion  to  comment,  but  when  he 
asserted  that  if  the  treaty  were  not  ratified 
"  we  should  be  in  a  state  of  war,"  it  was 
difficult  to  avoid  the  smile  which  recognizes 
the  introduction  into  private  conversation  of 
the  phraseology  of  the  platform  and  news- 
paper. It  was  for  the  last  time  probably 
that  his  interlocutor  held  the  President's 
hand,  and  he  feels  glad  that  while  he  did  so, 
at  the  close  of  this  interview,  these  words 
were  said  to  one  who  perhaps  hears  few  sin- 
cere words  from  his  immediate  circle: 
"  Spain  is  not  in  question,  Mr.  President,  but 


oim  testimony  I  must  offer  as  1  bid  you  good- 
day.  If  you  should  call  upon  the  United 
States  to  make  war  upon  the  Filipinos'  gov- 
ernment it  would  be  the  severest  strain  ever 
yet  put  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  people."  How 
strange  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
people,  callous  and  war-hardened  by  a  year's 
brief  experience,  endure  no  such  strain  in 
seeing  this  war  pursued,  and  pursued  by 
American  volunteers,  enlisted  for  the  war 
with  Spain  to  free  Cuba  and  kept  in  service 
illegally,  now  that  peace  is  declared,  to  sub- 
jugate a  nation  fighting  for  independence  in 
the  Philippines  ! 

The  League's  petitions  came  in  and  were 
presented  to  the  Senate  from  day  to  day  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  through  the  Hon. 
George  F.  Hoar,  not  as  a  mouthpiece  of  the 
association  nor  as  in  any  way  its  represent- 
ative, but  chosen  for  the  purpose  because  of 
his  sympathy  with  its  objects  and  his  de- 
clared intention  to  speak  and  vote  against 
the  ratification  of  the  proposea  treaty  with 
Spain.  Of  the  fulfilment  of  this  intention 
the  sensational  press  and  its  clients  pretend- 
ed to  be  incredulous,  but  the  League  needed 
not  faith  in  the  Senator's  intentions,  as  it  had 
a  privileged  knowledge  of  the  speech  he  had 
prepared  and  afterward  delivered  with  such 
effect  January  9th.  The  Senator  even  main- 
tained that  in  certain  events  he  could  rally 
sufficient  support  to  filibuster  the  ratification 
measure  into  another  session. 

Mr.  Gompers,  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  gave  the  move- 
ment his  personal  and  official  support,  meet- 
ings were  held  in  his  office,  and  the  tobacco, 
the  beet-sugar  and  the  agricultural  interests 
in  general  circulated  our  petitions  and  made 
canvasses  among  their  own  constituents  to 
bring  out  remonstrances  to  the  Senate.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  cause  had 
many  friends,  none  apparently  stronger  than 
the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  who  assured  the 
secretary  that  if  he  were  a  member  of  the 
House  he  would  vote  to  the  last  against  ap- 
propriating a  dollar  of  the  money  required 
for  the  payment  to  Spain,  even  after  the 
treaty  had  been  ratified.  When  the  sugges- 
tion was  made  to  him  that  he  might  block 
the  appropriation  if  he  came  down  to  the 
floor,  he  had  as  usual  no  reply  to  make. 

Mr.   Bryan's   interviews   witn   Democratic 
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Senators  iu  the  Marble  Cliaiiibcr  iiiidoubtetl- 
ly  weakened  the    i)arty    opposition    to    the 
treaty.   He  maintained  that  the  treaty  should 
be  ratified,  and  after  that  an  active  contest 
should  be  taken  up  against  imperialism.  Sen- 
ator Allen  of  Nebraska  and  Senator  Jones 
of  Nevada  may  have  been  gained  to  the  Ad- 
ministration side  by  the  "  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple," tho  Senator  Jones  of  Arkansas  main- 
tained to  the  last  that  Mr.  Bryan  had  not 
caused  the  change  of  a  vote.    On  the  Repub- 
lican side  Senators  Hoar  and  Hale  stood  like 
rocks  in  the  flood   against  the  blandishments 
of  the  White  House.    Senator  Perkins  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  after  he  had  submitted  his 
Mction  to  the  Legislature  of  California,  that 
he  should  probably  vote  against  ratification 
<'viii  if  it  instructed  him  to  do  otherwise  and 
then    resign   his   seat—certainly    if   his   vote 
was  needful  to  defeat  the  treaty.     Senator 
White     made     common     cause     Avith     the 
League's  representative  and  pointed  out  to 
his  colleague  that  the  California  Legislature 
had  not  been  elected  on  this  issue  and  that 
it  was  not  in  its  composition  a  constituency 
entitled   to   respect.    Senator   Wellington   of 
Maryland  was  an  avowed   Anti-Imperialist, 
but  at  this  time  seemed  to  waver  because, 
tho  the  President's  assurances  of  his  inten- 
tions in  private  were  satisfactory,  no  public 
expressions  of  the  same  kind  implying  any 
future  recognition  of  Philippine    independ- 
ence were  sanctioned  by  the  Executive.   Sen- 
ator Mason  of  Illinois  Avas  a  hot  and  out- 
spoken Anti-Imperialist.    Thus   we   counted 
these  five  votes,  with  those  of  Senators  Ba- 
con, Bate,  Berry,  Caffery,  Chilton,  Cockrell, 
Daniel,  Gorman,   Heitfeld,  Jones  of  Arkan- 
sas, Kenney,   McEnery,   McLaurin,   Mallory, 
Martin,    Mills,    Mitchell,     Money,     Murphy, 
Pasco,   Pettigrew,   Rawlins,    Roach,    Smith, 
Tillman,   Turley,   Turner,   Turpie,   Vest  and 
White,   in  all   thirty-five   votes   against   the 
treaty.    This  was  a  time  when  the  press  was 
heralding   the    entire    disintegration   of   the 
"opposition"!    The  Associated  Press  agent 
in  Washington  refused  our  reports   of   the 
facts  because  he  chose    to    consider    them 
apocryphal.    (It  may  be  asserted  here  that 
more  than  one  Senator  assured  the  secretary 
of  the  League  that  the  domestic  work  of  this 
important  agency  was  "  censored.") 
Seiior  Agoncillo  sought  an  introduction  to 


the  League's  representative,  but  it  was  de- 
clined and  there  was  no  communication  be- 
tween liieni.  The  gentleman  who  was  then 
counsel  of  the  Philippine  authorities  at  the 
capital  furnished  to  a  few  friends  the  print- 
ed constitution  of  their  government,  a  most 
interesting  document,  a  pattern  of  that  kind 
of  State  paper  indicative  of  advanced  civil- 
ization and  a  high  ideal. 

In  view  of  Secretary  Long's  recent  asser- 
tion that  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in 
the  Philippines  was  due  to  a  dispatch  said  to 
have  been  sent  to  Senor  Aguinaldo  by  his 
representative,  it  may  be  well  to  state  here 
that  the  League  has  proof  that  the  hostilities 
were  initiated  by  the  American  outposts. 

If  Seiior  Aguinaldo  thought  that  an  out- 
break would  favor  his  cause  it  was  obvious 
that  the  Administration's  partisans  in  Wash- 
ington considered  the  imbroglio  of  February 
'.id  as  "  McKinley  luck."  After  the  orders 
given  by  the  Executive  to  General  Otis,  Jan- 
uary 5th,  to  extend  immediately  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States  over  the  Philip- 
pines—a declaration  of  war  against  its  people 
and  by  them  so  considered— an  outbreak  was 
probable  at  any  time. 

To  be  sure  no  action  was  taken  by  General 
Otis,  because,  as  it  was  credibly  reported  in 
Washington,  the  Attorney-General  had  ad- 
vised the  President  of  the  illegality  of  his 
proposed  action,  and  talk  of  impeachment 
was  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives. The  outposts  of  the  enemy's 
forces,  however,  were  in  places  no  more  than 
twenty  yards  apart,  and  sooner  or  later  con- 
flict was  inevitable. 

February  1st  Senator  Gorman  had  mar- 
shaled his  phalanx  and  felt  sure  that 
without  Senators  Wellington,  Perkins  or 
Mason  it  was  sufficient.  At  this  juncture 
the  President  had  directed  his  friends  in  the 
Senate  to  oppose  any  resolution,  even  Sena- 
tor McEnery's,  limiting  absolute  and  perma- 
nent sovereignty.  .  On  that  Friday  afternoon 
Senator  Gorman  took  the  aggressive  side  and 
asked  for  a  vote  on  the  treaty  for  Monday, 
insisting  that  there  had  never  been  any  sin- 
cerity in  the  majority  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  resolutions  and  that  it  was  now  too 
late  to  obtain  a  joint  resolution,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  def(>ating  a  motion  for  an  early  ses- 
sion on  Saturday  by  leaving  the  Senate  with- 
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out  a  quorum.  Thus  he  obtained  a  positive 
victory  and  discussion  was  circumscribed. 
The  Administration  party  was  demoralized. 
A  leader  approached  Senator  Jones  of  Arkan- 
sas and  asked  if  the  Vest  resolution  would 
not  satisfy  the  Anti-Imperialists,  adding, 
"  tho  we  hate  to  be  bulldozed."  A  compro- 
mise would  seem  to  have  been  possible.  But 
with  Mr.  Gorman,  the  leader  of  the  Anti- 
Imperialist  cnmpaign,  there  was  no  surren- 
der. He  staked  boldlj-— -and  failed.  The  fight 
took  place  on  Monday,  February  6th.  The 
three  Hepublicau  Senators  from  California, 
Maryland  and  Illinois  followed  the  Adminis- 
tration—Senator McEnery  was  won  by  his 
resolution — and  other  things— and  Senator 
McLaurin  went  over.  Senator  Gray  won  his 
man  by  a  personal  demand  for  reciprocation 
of  a  service  rendered  in  a  ticklish  situation- 
gratitude  urged  against  principle.  The  im- 
mortal twenty-nine  lost  all  but  honor,  and 
the  President  obtained  a  free  hand  until  De- 
cember to  establish  his  colonial  policy. 

Against  tliis,  Avith  all  that  it  implies,  the 
League  has  taken  up  the  battle  with  renewed 
vigor.  The  destruction  of  a  brave  people 
and  a  government  which  as  a  friendly  ally 
Avould  have  rid  us  of  all  the  evils  which 
await  the  foreign  ruler  of  an  alien  race;  the 
burdens  of  taxation  and  of  militarism;  the 
awful  losses  of  life  and  health  in  peace  or  in 


war  in  the  most  fatal  climate  of  the  globe; 
the  complicated  dangers  attending  the  imita- 
tion of  a  British  policy  and  an  inevitable 
British  alliance;  the  destruction  of  our  own 
ideals  of  liberty  and  equality  and  moral  prog- 
ress—all these  things  we  are  inculcating 
while  events  present  and  impending  point 
the  moral.  By  the  circulation  of  literature, 
Avherever  free  American  citizens  are  permit- 
ted to  receive  it  (of  which  we  have  forty 
pieces,  in  English  and  in  German),  by  public 
meetings,  bj'  correspondence  and  speeches 
and  the  active  propaganda  of  thirty  thou- 
sand members  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
we  fight  the  colonial  idea  and  the  arguments 
of  its  friends— nothing  but  "  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing,"  still  potent  with  the 
thoughtless  masses  who  allow"  themselves  to 
be  snared  by  catch  words  and  empty 
phrases.  It  is  already  sufficiently  obvious  to 
many  of  us  that  whatever  leader  with  a 
single  heart  opposes  imperialism  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  all  its  developments  in  sa- 
trapies, syndicates,  concessions  and  trusts, 
will  be  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  he  who  supports  a  colonial 
l)olicy  and  is  supported  by  the  wealthy  cor- 
porations and  promoters,  Avho  alone  would 
profit  by  it,  will  be  buried  in  one  of  the  deep- 
est political  graves  ever  digged  by  the  elec- 
tors of  the  Republic. 

Boston,  Mass 


Out  on  the  Road. 

By  Cy  War  man. 


" TOOTOOT  ! " 

It  Avas  a  black  night. 

The  black  porter,  in  response  to  the  push 
bell,  had  just  came  back  with  the  cigars,  and 
at  the  sound  of  the  two  short  blasts  of  the 
whistle  he  shot  a  scared  look  at  his  master. 
Mine  host,  the  general  manager,  looked  the 
man  in  the  eye  for  a  moment,  and  then,  as 
the  speed  of  the  train  did  not  slacken,  said 
curtly,  waving  him  away:  "Bridge  watch- 
man !  " 

A  moment  later  our  train  sucked  through 
a  deep  cut,  roared  across  a  long  bridge  and 
swept  up  the  slope  to  the  west. 


"  Notice  how  that  porter  shied  when  the 
engineer  answered  the  watchman's  flag?" 
asked  the  manager. 

"  We  had  an  experience,  years  ago,  with 
train  robbers,  and  this  porter  has  never  been 
able  to  live  it  down.  I  was  on  the  Hannibal 
and  St.  Joe  at  the  time,"  he  went  on,  divid- 
ing his  glance  between  me,  his  cigar  and  the 
speed  recorder  over  the  baclv  window. 

He  pressed  the  button  again  and  the  porter 
responded  instantly.  The  manager  moved 
his  thumb  slightly  and  the  porter  pulled  the 
blinds. 

The   veracity   of   the   speed   recorder   had 
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been  questioned,  and  we  had  been  holding 
our  watches  on  it  between  stations,  but  1 
now  lost  all  interest  in  the  speed  of  the 
train  or  the  reliability  of  the  indicator. 

When  one  of  these  interesting  soldiers  of 
the  rail  who  has  begun  the  battle  as  water 
boy  and  who  ends  as  president  of  the  road 
he  has  helped  to  grade  becomes  reminiscent 
I  always  listen,  for  hq  has  lived  volumes 
of  thrilling  stories. 

Out  on  the  road  the  general  manager  de- 
lights to  forget  the  busy  grind  of  the  office, 
to  watch  the  blue  rings  rise  as  he  smokes,  to 
think,  and  (if  he  can  trust  you)  talk  over  the 
exciting  incidents  of  the  past.  Through 
years  of  experience  he  has  schooled  himself 
to  see  everything  that  sweeps  out  in  his 
wake,  and  at  the  same  time  tallv  with  his 
companions  in  the  car.  He  has  no  dread 
here  of  grievance  committees,  and  knows 
that  no  recently  elected  anti-corporation 
politician  is  waiting  outside  anxious  to  ex- 
change his  "  influence  "  for  an  annual  pass. 

"  This  thing  happened  on  a  Sunday  even- 
ing," resumed  the  manager,  when  the  porter 
had  teetered  softly  down  the  side  aisle  that 
led  to  the  other  end  of  the  car.  "About  eight 
o'clock  I  heard  a  sharp  rap,  rap  on  the  front 
door.  I  knew  that  the  servant  had  just  gone 
out,  so  I  stepped  to  answer  the  knock.  As 
I  reached  for  the  handle  the  rap,  rap  was 
repeated  with  added  earnestness.  I  was  an- 
noyed, for  I  liad  gone  to  some  expense  to 
have  a  sj^stem  of  bells  put  in  the  house, 
rather  a  rare  thing  in  St.  Joe  at  that  time; 
•but  now  to  my  amazement  the  knob  turned, 
the  door  opened  slightly  and  a  man  dodged 
in. 

"  '  Excuse  me,  Mv.  Blank,'  said  he;  '  I  want 
to  get  in  out  of  tlie  glare  of  that  street  lamp, 
and  I  was  not  sure  that  any  one  heard— 
pull  that  shade,  please,'  he  said  parenthet- 
ically. 

"  '  Now,'  thought  I,  *  here's  an  innocent  sort 
of  crank,'  so  I  pulled  the  shade  on  the  parlor 
window.    Still  my  visitor  appeared  uneasy. 

"  '  Would  you  mind  stepping  into  a  room  a 
little  further  back  ? '  he  asked,  earnestly. 

" '  Certainly,'  said  I.  '  Come  right  this 
way.' 

"  My  wife  was  in  the  sitting  room  with  the 
children,  and  not  wishing  to  disturb  them  1 


led  my  visitor  into  the  dining  room  where  the 
gas  was  still  burning  low. 

"As  I  turned  on  tlie  light  my  visitor  shrank 
back  into  the  hall. 

"  '  Pull  that  shade,'  he  said,  and  when  I 
had  drawn  the  blinds  he  stepped  into  the 
well   lighted   room. 

"  For  a  moment  he  waited,  as  one  waits 
listening  for  expected  footsteps. 

"  Presently  he  looked  me  full  in  the  face 
and  said,  frankly:  '  I'm  a  robber.' 

"  'Yes?' 

"  '  Yes,  I']n  a  robber.  We  are  going  out  to 
Hoy's  Branch  to  hold  up  No.  3  to-night.  We 
went  out  last  Friday  night,  but  we  mistook 
No.  3  for  IT.  Seventeen  was  late  that  night. 
When  we  had  discovered  our  mistake  it  was 
too  late,  in  fact  the  engine  had  already 
passed  us  before  we  realized  that  it  was  not 
the  freight' 

"  In  those  days,"  explained  the  general 
manager,  "  and  for  years  previous,  we  were 
constantly  being  steered  out  against  fake 
robbers.  We  would  learn  that  a  certain 
train  was  to  be  held  up  at  a  certain  time  and 
place.  We  would  arrange  to  have  detectives 
on  the  train,  post  the  engineer,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  it  would  prove  to  be  a  false  alarm. 
Plenty  of  hold-ups  there  had  been  on  other 
roads,    but   on   the   Hannibal   and    St.    Joe, 

none." 

"And  how  do  you  account  for  that,"  I 
asked,  my  interest  veering  for  the  moment. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  manager,  with  a  slight 
wave  of  his  hand,  as  tho  the  matter  were 
scarcely  worth  explaining,  "  Mrs.  Samuels 
always  had  an  annual  over  our  road— she 
was  Jesse  James's  mother,  you  know.  We 
knew  that  the  St.  Joe  was  safe  so  far  as  the 
old  gang—" 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  I,  breaking  in  again 
(for  I  meant  to  steal  the  story),  "is  that 
true?" 

"  What?  " 

"  About  the  pass." 

"  Sure." 

"  On  what  account?  " 

"  Oh,  complimentary,  same  as  yours." 

"  Go  ahead,  gang,"  said  I. 
—"was  concerned, and  so, of  course, I  doubted 
the  story  of  my  wild-eyed  visitor.    I  began 
to  question  him.    He  declared  that  he  was 
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the  son  ol"  ;i  respectablo  shopkeeper,  in  the 
town,  whom  I  knew,  and  asked  me  to  tell 
his  parents  the  whole  truth,  and  not  to  shield 
him.  He  said  that  the  thought  of  what  he 
was  about  to  do,  and  to  hv, — to  rob  and  so 
become  a  murderer,  if  murder  became  neces- 
sary, had  so  preyed  upon  hini  day  and  night, 
tliat  ho  was  almost  insane.  At  tiini'S  he  liad 
planned  suicide.  Now,  as  the  appointed 
hour  for  the  gang  to  meet  drew  near  he  had 
been  running  about  like  a  chicken  in  a 
storm.  He  had  gone  home  to  bid  his  parents 
good-by,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  face 
them.  Hurrying  dow^n  the  street  he  saw  my 
house,  and  acting  upon  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  had  come  to  tell  me,  for  his  father 
liked  me,  he  said. 

"  I  tried  to  show  him  that  if  what  he  told 
me  w^ere  true  I  should  be  on  the  train  with 
armed  officers  to  kill  or  capture  the  robbers, 
and  that  in  all  probability  he  would  be 
killed. 

"'Yes,'  he  said,  he  knew^  that;  "but  the 
gang  had  taken  an  oath  to  kill  any  man  who 
'peached,'  and  if  he  failed  to  show  up  on 
time  at  the  rendezvous  they  would  go  after 
him  and  they  would  surely  kill  him,  for  most 
of  them  had  murdered  men  before. 

"  *  Well,'  he  said,  presently,  '  I  must  be  off,' 
and  he  held  out  his  hand,  saying  good-by. 

"  I  put  him  out  with  a  faint  suspicion 
that  he  was  crazy,  but  it  was  my  duty  to 
look  after  the  company's  interests,  and  so  I 
concluded  to  call  the  Chief  of  Police  and  tell 
him  the  story,  and  at  least  get  his  advice. 
As  I  put  the  receiver  to  my  ear  I  noticed 
that  some  one  was  talking  over  a  tangled 
wire  that  touched  mine  at  some  point, 

"'What?'  demanded  a  voice,  and  it 
sounded  as  if  talking  directly  to  me,  and 
then  came  the  reply:  '  Will  17  be  ahead  of 
No.  3  to-night?' 

"  I  dropped  the  'phone,  stood  back  and 
stared  at  it  until  my  wife,  who  had  heard 
the  wild  story  of  the  bold  young  robber, 
stepped  to  my  side,  peered  into  my  face  and 
asked  the  cause  of  my  agitation.  That 
brought  me  'round,  I  lied,  mercifully,  hur- 
riedly to  her,  called  Central  and  asked  who 
had  been  talking.  The  middle  yards,  she 
said.  I  asked  to  be  connected.  The  man  at 
the  'phone  said  he  didn't  know  who  had 
called  him.    Somebody  wanted   to   know   if 


17  woidd  be  alicjid  of  No.  3  to-night.  I  asked 
what  answer  he  had  given,  for  I  had  dropped 
the  receiver  when  the  vf)iee  fi-oni  the  grave 
—this  shade  of  Jesse— had  broken  upon  my 
ear.  Well,  lie  said  he  had  answered  no,  add- 
ing the  information  that  17,  the  fast 
freight,  which,  according  to  the  schedule, 
should  leave  ahead  of  No.  3,  was  late. 

"  Now  this  talk  of  the  telephone  seemed 
strangely  coincident  with  the  tale  of  the  rob- 
ber, so  I  called  the  Chief  of  Police,  asking 
liim  to  meet  me  at  a  certain  corner  a  few 
minutes  later.  I  then  called  the  Sheriff,  and 
told  him  to  go  to  the  station,  but  to  keep 
out  of  sight  and  to  board  the  first  train  pull- 
ing out  through  the  yards.  My  next  move 
was  to  tell  the  dispatcher  to  hold  all  outgo- 
ing trains  until  I  arrived.  I  then  instructed 
the  yard  master  to  make  up  a  dummy  No. 
3,  and  sailed  out  to  meet  the  Chief  of  Police. 

"  INIy  wife  was  frantic  at  my  leaving,  and 
finally  I  was  forced  to  promise  to  return  to 
the  house  when  I  had  succeeded  in  starting 
my  little  army  out  to  fight  a  hidden  foe. 

"  Into  the  empty  express  car  we  put  an 
empty  piano  box  for  the  sharpshooters  to 
hide  behind,  lighted  the  lamps  dimly  in  the 
day  coaches,  save  in  the  last  car.  This  car 
w^e  left  dark  to  resemble  a  sleeper,  and  in  it 
the  Sheriff,  whom  I  now  put  in  command, 
hid  the  bulk  of  his  hastilj^  organized  posse. 
A  deputy  sheriff  and  a  fearless  locomotive 
engineer,  off  duty,  were  stationed  in  the  ex- 
press car  with  rifles. 

"  The  Sheriff  and  the  Chief  had  been 
laughing  at  my  expense,  but  now  as  the 
train  was  about  to  pull  out.  and  T  began  to 
give  final  instructions  to  the  trainmen,  it 
dawned  upon  them  that  I  was  not  to  be  num- 
bered with  the  slain. 

"  I  was  simply  pointing  the  way  and  push- 
ing them  out  to  do  or  die,  or  both.  Now 
they  began  to  chaff  me.  I  was  general  su- 
perintendent, getting  good  pay.  It  was  my 
duty  to  protect  the  property  of  the  company 
and  the  lives  of  its  patrons.  I  was  willing 
to  send  the  poor  employees  out  to  fight  rob- 
bers, and  then  return  to  the  quiet  of  my 
hearth.  Well,  altogether,  the  picture  was 
not  one  that  I  liked,  tho  drawn  half  in  jest. 

"All  the  while,  during  the  half  hour  in 
which  w'e  made  up  the  train  and  arranged 
the  details,  I  noticed  this  faithful  porter  fol- 
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lowing  me  like  a  shadow.  I  wantod 
him  to  go  to  the  house  aud  tlirow  a  little 
dust  iu  the  tear-wet  eyes  of  my  distracted 
wife,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  AVell, 
I  would  not  go  back,  so  I  gave  a  signal  and 
stepped  aboard. 

"  We  had  scarcelj^  crossed  the  last  switch 
when  iu  sneaked  my  shadow,  the  porter, 
with  an  old-fashioned,  muzzle-loading  shot 
gun.  The  train  ran  sloAvly  along  for  a  little 
while  and  tlie  men  in  the  car  began  to  laugh 
at  me  again,  and  at  each  other,  at  the  porter 
with  the  long  shot  gun,  and  the  general  job 
that  some  wag  had  put  up  on  us.  Presently 
we  heard  the  engineer  answer  a  Hag: 
'  tootoot' 

"  Instantly  the  car  grew  as  silent  as  the 
grave.  As  the  wheels  ground  sand  and  tJie 
train  began  to  slow  down  the  Sheriff  whis- 
pered to  the  men  to  keep  cool,  and  not  to  lire 
until  they  were  sure  of  what  thej'  were 
shooting  at.  Now  the  train  stopped.  The 
silence  was  deathlike,  save  for  the  heavy 
breathing  of  my  shadow.  For  at  least  a 
minute  we  waited  breathlessly,  and  then  a 
voice  out  in  the  darkness  said,  '  Open  up.' 
'  Open  up,'  the  voice  repeated,  but  there 
was  no  answer  that  we  could  hear.  '  Open 
up,'  and  they  began  to  beat  upon  the  door 
of  the  express  car  with  the  butts  of  their 
guns.  Still  the  men  inside  were  silent. 
'Open  up,  or  we'll  blow  this  car  to  pieces; 
we've  got  dynamite  on  the  door  sill.' 

"  By  this  time  we  were  all  afoot  in  the 
darkened  car,  waiting  developments.  Now 
the  two  men  in  tlie  express  car,  preferring 
a  fight  to  dynamite,  slid  the  door  open  aud 
dodged  back  behind  the  empty  piano  box, 
expecting  the  robbers  to  jump  into  the  car. 
At  that  moment  tlie  stillness  Avas  disturbed 
by  what  was  probably  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  a  rifle  outside.  The  Sheriff  and  a 
few  of  his  followers  dropped  to  the  ground 
to  deploy  in  the  darkness.  A  deputy  peeped 
out  at  the  front  end  of  the  last  car,  still  dark, 
and  immediately  became  a  target  for  the  rob- 
bers, who  could  see  him  outlined  against  the 
sky,  while  they  remained  in  the  darkness 
below.  [  peeped  out  at  the  rear  end  just  in 
time  to  see  a  man  near  the  steps  aiming  at 
the  deputy  on  the  front  of  the  car.  A  shot 
from  another  robber  caused  me  to  dodge 
back.    Running  through  the  dark  car  I  told 


\\w  deputy  where  the  man  was  hiding,  and 
jusl  at  tliat  moment  a  bullet  cut  an  upper 
lialf  crop  from  tlie  officer's  ear.  I  tip-toed 
back,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  man  and 
banged  away  at  him  through  the  window. 
Being  anxious  to  know  whether  I  had  hit 
him  I  put  my  face  to  the  w^indow  and 
peered  into  the  night.  Suddenly  I  heard  a 
scuffle  among  tlie  coach  seats,  felt  a  strong 
man  seize  me  from  behind  and  crush  me  to 
the  floor.  I  could  not  turn  my  gun  upon  mj* 
assailant,  for  it  was  a  rifle.  '  Bang,'  went 
the  robber's  gun  again,  and  the  window  was 
shattered.  As  I  went  down  I  heard  "the  voice 
of  my  captor,  right  at  my  ear:  '  Fo'  de  Lawd 
sakes,  Mistah  Blank,  keep  away  from  dat 
windeh,  for  dat  robber  blow  yo'  head  clean 
off  wif  dat  cannon  0'  his.' 

"  That  was  the  voice  of  the  porter,  and  he 
had  pulled  me  from  the  window  in  time  to 
save  my  life. 

"  By  this  time  the  firing  grew  pretty  gen- 
eral. In  the  confusion,  and  while  1  held 
the  attention  of  the  robl)er's  rear  guard,  the 
deputy  with  the  smarting  ear  crawled  under 
the  car,  and  when  the  robber  stood  up  to 
shoot  at  me  the  deputy  located  him  and  the 
two  men  fought  it  out  under  the  window. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  robber  lay  dead. 
Now  only  two  of  the  gang  kept  up  the 
fight.  Seeing  that  they  were  surrounded 
and  hemmed  in  against  the  train  they  called 
out  to  the  Sheriff  and  surrendered. 

"  The  battle  had  lasted  probably  not  more 
than  five  minutes,  but  it  had  been  a  life  time 
to  my  family,  who  could  hear  every  shot 
distinctly. 

"  I  gave  orders  to  pick  up  the  dead  and 
wounded,  and  with  our  three  *  prisoners 
hastily  backed  into  town. 

"  The  w^onnded  man  died  shortly  after  our 
arrival  at  St.  Joe. 

"  The  informer,  of  course,  turned  Stale's 
evidence,  and  so  w^ent  free,  but  that  was  all 
that  remained  of  the  original  gang  of  five, 
four  of  whom  were  desperate  men.  Of  this 
four  w^e  buried  tw^o  and  sent  two  to  the 
IH^nitentiary  for  a  long  term. 

"xVll  this  happened  some  years  ago,"  added 
the  general  manager,  after  a  pause,  "  but 
that  darky  still  remembers,  and  he  always 
shies  when  the  whistle  says  '  tootoot'  " 

London,  Canada. 


A  Southern  Woman's  View. 


By  Mrs.   L.   H.   Harris. 


To  THE  Editor  of  The  Independent: 

Your  paper  is  regarded  by  Southern  people 
as  an  advocate  of  extreme  Northern  views, 
particularly  with  reference  to  all  negro  race 
problems.  We  who  are  not  consumed  by 
provincial  prejudices  read  it  in  order  to  get 
a  perspective  of  our  methods  from  an  alien 
point  of  view.  Since  the  Cranford  murder 
and  outrage  and  since  the  burning  of  the 
criminal  by  an  inhuman  mob,  this  perspec- 
tive will  doubtless  be  lurid  enough  for  a  long 
time  with  the  bloody  flames  of  that  horrid 
funeral  pyre.  Yet  as  a  Southern  woman  I 
am  impressed  by  the  sincerity  and  dignity 
of  your  position.  On  this  account  I  venture 
to  inform  you  of  facts  which  do  not  mitigate 
the  atrocious  conduct  of  the  Newnan  mob, 
but  which  do  explain  its  savage  fury. 

The  pioneer  in  colonial  days  protected  his 
wife  and  child  from  the  wild  beasts  with  his 
gun  and  knife;  but  to-day  in  the  South  every 
white  woman  lives  next  door  to  a  savage 
brute  who  grows  more  intelligent  and  more 
insolent  in  his  outrages  every  year,  against 
whom  the  dilletante  laws  of  Georgia  and 
other  Southern  States  offer  no  protection. 
The  criminal  usually  becomes  a  feather  in 
the  cap  of  some  smart  lawyer  if  he  is 
"  brought  to  justice,"  and  after  lying  in  pris- 
on long  enough  to  become  insane  from  sus- 
pense he  is  bundled  off  to  the  asylum,  or  at 
least  to  the  penitentiary  for  life.  In  this  sec- 
tion of  Georgia,  which  is  not  far  from  Pal- 
metto, no  white  girl,  however  young,  or 
woman,  however  old,  would  be  safe  alone  on 
the  public  highway.  The  farmers  do  not 
dare  to  leave  their  wives  and  daughters  at 
home  while  they  are  in  the  fields.  The  coun- 
try schools  are  failures,  except  in  thickly 
populated  districts,  because  parents  will  not 
risk  their  girls  along  lonely  settlement  roads. 
Even  in  small  towns  the  husband  cannot 
venture  to  leave  his  wife  alone  for  an  hour 
at  night.  At  no  time,  in  no  place,  is  the 
white  woman  safe  from  the  insults  and  as- 
saults of  these  creatures. 

This  negro  brute  is  a  product.    The  circum- 
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stances  which  bring  him  into  existence  are 
worth  considering.  He  is  nearly  always  a 
mulatto,  or  having  at  least  enough  white 
blood  in  liim  to  replace  native  humility  and 
cowardice  with  Caucasian  audacity.  He  is 
always  above  the  average  in  intelligence.  He 
is  sure  to  be  a  bastard,  and  probably  the  off- 
spring of  a  bastard  mother.  Can  such  a 
creature  be  morally  responsible?  His  lust 
is  a  legacy  multiplied  by  generations  of  bru- 
tal ancestors.  To  the  impartial  spectator  ille- 
gitimacy among  negroes  appears  to  be  on  the 
increase.  Their  social  customs  do  not  con- 
demn this  crime  by  even  the  mildest  form  of 
ostracism.  Their  churches  condone  it.  The 
negro  father  does  not  practically  resent  or 
avenge  the  seduction  of  his  daughter,  nor 
the  brother  his  sister.  The  black  bride's 
dowry  to  her  husband  is  nearly  always  in 
the  form  of  a  "  love  child."  And  if  the  child 
is  a  girl  she  becomes  in  turn  the  concubine 
of  her  stepfather  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years.  These  facts  are  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception  among  negroes.  This  is  the  gene- 
sis of  the  brute.  Could  there  be  any  other 
logical  result?  You  cannot  judge  these  peo- 
ple sitting  on  a  divan  in  New  York,  looking 
at  them  through  stained-glass  windows  of 
poetic  sentimentality^  You  must  live  among 
them  long  enough  to  learn  they  can  in 
quaintest  dialect  imitate  the  highest  ideals 
of  thought  and  character;  but  the  negro 
never  confounds  his  ideals  with  the  hum- 
drum of  his  actual  existence. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  slavery  fos- 
tered and  compelled  immorality  among  slave 
women.  But  to-day  there  is  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  illegitimate  children  than  ever  be- 
fore. In  Africa  chastity  is  the  unbroken  law 
of  many  tribes.  But  the  negro  is  the  mon- 
grel of  civilization.  He  has  married  its  vices 
and  he  is  incapable  of  imitating  its  virtues. 
He  is  its  abortion  and  at  the  same  time  its 
victim.  He  is  the  measure  of  its  strength 
and  he  proves  its  fallacies.  He  is  a  horrid 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  civilization 
by  force  of  merely  human  laws  is  the  cheap- 
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est  veneering.  lie  has  discarded  the  iun.o- 
cent  nudity  of  his  African  ancestors  for  the 
fig  leaves  of  conventional  apparel;  and  he 
has  exchanged  comparative  chastity  for  bru- 
tal lust.  His  ancient  superstitions  have  only 
changed  into  religious  forms  which  have  no 
real  influence  on  his  moral  life.  Ilis  religion 
is  merely  an  emotional  and  social  impulse. 
Nothing  can  he  more  truly  said  of  the  ordi- 
nary negro  than  that  he  is  a  spiritual  hypo- 
crite. The  most  prominent  women  in  their 
religious  enthusiasms  are  oftenest  public 
prostitutes.  Only  yesterday  I  passed  one  of 
these  "  preaching  "  to  a  crowd  of  men  on  a 
street  corner,  and  I  assure  you  her  ethics 
were  high,  while  her  gestures  were  lewd  and 
blasphemous. 

Out  of  this  cesspool  of  vice  rises  that  hid- 
eous monster,  a  possible  menace  to  every 
home  in  the  South.  He  has  the  savage  na- 
ture and  the  murderous  instincts  of  the  wild 
beast,  plus  the  cunning  and  lust  of  a  fiend. 
The  education  he  is  receiving  only  appears  to 
make  him  a  more  formidable  factor  for  evil. 
To  him  liberty  has  always  meant  license  of 
one  sort  or  another.  Is  it  any  wonder  North 
Carolina,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  have 
passed  laws  virtually  disfranchising  him? 
The  breach  between  the  two  races  is  widen- 
ing alarmingly.  Their  children  will  not 
reach   maturity  before    a  separation    must 


talce  place.  For  years  the  South  has  been  a 
smoldering  volcano,  the  dark  of  its  quiver- 
ing nights  lighted  here  and  there  with  the 
incendiary's  torch  or  pierced  through  by  the 
cry  of  some  outraged  woman.  The  days  are 
feverish  with  suppressed  excitement  and 
concealed  animosities.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  sitting  down  to  meat  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners,  as  our  Lord  set  us  the 
example  to  follow,  but  it  is  the  fact  of  lambs 
and  wolves  in  one  sheepfold.  These  negro 
men  never  can,  nor  ever  could,  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  same  fireside  with  white  wom- 
en. Will  j'ou  men  of  the  North  who  mold 
the  sentiment  of  your  people  place  your  sym- 
pathies wholly  on  the  side  of  these  brutes, 
passing  with  a  word  over  their  crimes  to  bit- 
ter denunciation  of  our  avengers?  Surely 
there  is  not  a  woman  in  the  South  who  does 
not  regard  the  action  of  the  Newnan  mob 
with  shame  and  horror.  But  when  you  men 
of  the  North  condemn  your  brethren  here  in 
the  usual  wholesale  manner  the  negro  takes 
it  for  granted  you  are  on  his  side.  This  can- 
not be  true. 

I  have  never  before  opened  my  lips  on  this 
subject.  I  do  so  now  on  account  of  a  real 
anxiety.  Do  my  views  appear  entirely  too 
partisan  for  publication  in  your  paper?  I 
fear  this  is  the  case. 

ROCKMART,    Ga. 


The  Negro  and  Crime. 

By  Prof.  W.   E.   Burghardt  Du  Bois, 


[ProfeKsor  Du  Bois  is  well  known  as  the  leading 
social  questions  affecting  his  race. — Ed.] 

The  development  of  a  negro  criminal  class 
after  emancipation  was  to  be  expected.  It 
is  impossible  for  such  a  social  revolution  to 
take  place  without  giving  rise  to  a  class  of 
men,  who,  in  the  new  stress  of  life,  under 
new  responsibilities,  would  lack  the  will  and 
power  to  make  a  way,  and  would  conse- 
quentlj'^  sink  into  vagrancy,  poverty  and 
crime.  Indeed  it  is  astounding  that  a  body 
of  people  whose  family  life  had  been  so 
nearly  destroyed,  whose  women  had  been 
forced   into   concubinage,    whose  labor  had 


Of  Atlanta  University. 

writer  among  the  colored  people  of  this  country  on 


been  enslaved  and  then  set  adrift  penniless, 
that  such  a  nation  should  in  a  single  gen- 
eration be  able  to  point  to  so  many  pure 
homes,  so  many  property-holders,  so  many 
striving  law  abiding  citizens.  "'  The  vast 
majority  of  the  colored  people,"  says  The 
Atlanta  Constitution,  "  would  no  more  com- 
mit heinous  crime  than  would  the  corre- 
sponding white  class,"  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hoss  declares  in  the  Nashville  Christian 
Advocate,  of  which  he  is  editor: 

"  The  negroes  on  the  whole  have  done  aston- 
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ishiiiRly  woll.  Tlioii-  iccord  since  the  war  has 
been  ahiiost.  as  honor;>l»I(>  as  tlip  one  they  made 
while  the  conflict:  wjis  rM;;iiii;.  To  hold  the  en- 
tire race  responsible  for  the  outrages  committed 
by  a  few  thousands,  or  a  few  score  thousands  of 
its  members,  is  not  just  or  right." 

In  tlie  town  of  Palmetto,  where  the  recent 
disturbance  began,  it  was  only  last  Decem- 
ber that  a  Methodist  conference  declared: 

"  We  observe  with  gratitude  the  sympathetic 
and  cordial  i-elations  between  the  white  and 
colored  people  of  this  village  and  community,  and 
the  mutual  co-operation  between  them  in  Chris- 
tian work  and  in  civil  life." 

If  one  thing  is  certain,  then,  it  is  that  the 
negro  criminal  in  no  Southern  commimity 
represents  the  mass  of  the  race,  or  can 
rightly  be  mistaken  for  it.  Even  in  the  mat- 
ter of  sexual  crime  the  most  prominent 
paper  in  the  South  declared  editorially  that 
"  ninety-five  per  cent."  of  the  negro  men 
"  are  as  respectful  toTvard  white  w^omen  as 
any  people  on  earth."  And  whenever  the 
terrible  crime  of  rape  has  been  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt  proven  upon  a  negro,  he  has 
been  found  to  be  among  the  most  ignorant 
and  degraded  of  his  people.  The  sexual 
looseness  among  the  negroes  themselves, 
which  the  nation  that  taught  them  now 
taunts  them  with,  is  slowiy  but  surely  dis- 
appearing. The  rate  of  illegitimacy  among 
them  is  probably  less  than  in  Austria  or 
Italy,  and  it  would  be  still  smaller  if  law 
and  public  opinion  in  the  South  gave  the 
defenseless  black  girl  half  the  protection  it 
throws  about  the  white  girl. 

Granting  then,  as  every  fair-minded  man 
must,  that  "  in  almost  all  the  elements  of 
civilization  the  race,  as  a  whole,  has  made 
distinct  and  gratifying  progress,"  to  quote 
Dr.  W.  W.  Landrum,  Pastor  First  [white] 
Baptist  Church  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  ques- 
tion then  comes— and  this  is  the  crucial  ques- 
tion—What is  chiefly  responsible  for  crime 
among  Southern  negroes,  outside  the  econo- 
mic effects  of  emancipation  ? 

The  first  and  greatest  cause  of  negro  crime 
in  the  South  is  the  convict-lease  system. 
States  which  use  their  criminals  as  sources 
of  revenue  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible 
speculators,  who  herd  girls,  boys,  men  and 
women  promiscuously  together  without  dis- 
tinction or  protection,  who  parade  chained 


convicts  in  public,  guanled  by  staves  and 
l)istols,  and  then  plunge  into  this  abyss  of 
degradation  the  ignorant  little  black  boy 
who  steals  a  chicken  or  a  handful  of  peanuts 
—what  can  such  States  expect  but  a  harvest 
of  criminals  and  prostitutes  ?  Does  it  not 
seem  natural  that  the  State  which  produced 
Sam  Hose  is  guilty,  as  The  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion declared  March  22,  of  "  the  burning 
shame  of  converting  our  penal  establish- 
ments into  scliools  for  crime?  "  and  we  are 
prepared  to  hear,  notwithstanding  the  awful 
revelations  of  Governor  Atkinson's  prison 
commission: 

"  Georgia  has  not  even  made  a  beginning 
yet  in  the  right  direction.  The  provision  of  our 
new  penal  law  will  prove  the  veriest  sham.  We 
must  get  at  the  issue  straight  and  separate 
juvenility  from  crime." 

The  next  greatest  cause  of  negro  crime 
in  the  South  is  the  attitude  of  the  courts. 
The  Southern  courts  have  erred  in  two 
ways:  One,  in  treating  the  crime  of  whites 
so  leniently  that  red-handed  murderers  walk 
scot-free  and  the  public  has  lost  faith  in 
methods  of  justice.  The  other,  in  treating 
the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  negroes 
with  such  severity  that  the  lesson  of  punish- 
ment is  lost  through  pity  for  the  punished. 
When,  therefore,  the  number  of  negroes  in 
Southern  penal  institutions  is  cited  as  evi- 
dence of  their  lawlessness,  students  must 
not  forget  this  double  standard  of  justice, 
which  can  best  be  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing clippings  from  The  Atlanta  Constitution 
of  January  22d: 

"  Egbert  Jackson  [colored],  aged  thirteen,  was 
given  a  sentence  of  $50,  or  ten  months  in  the 
chain  gang  for  larceny  from  the  house. 

H:  ^  ^  ^  ^  H:  4: 

"  The  most  affecting  scene  of  all  was  the  sen- 
tencing of  Joe  Redding,  a  white  man,  for  the 
killing   of   his   brother,   John    Redding.     .     .     . 

Judge is  a  most  tender-hearted  man,  and 

heard  the  prayers  and  saw  the  tears,  and  tem- 
pered justice  with  moderation,  and  gave  the 
modern  Cain  two  years  in  the  penitentiary." 

Of  course  Jackson  could  pay  no  such  fine  and 
went  to  the  chain  gang. 

The  third  cause  of  crime  is  the  increasing 
lawlessness  and  barbarity  of  mobs.  Let  a 
negro  be  simply  accused  of  any  crime  from 
barn-burning  to  rape  and  he  is  liable  to  be 
seized  by  a  mob.  given  no  chance  to  defend 
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himself,  given  neitlier  trial,  jutlge  nor  jury, 
and  killed.  Passing  over  the  acknowledged 
fact  that  many  innocent  negroes  have  thus 
been  murdered,  the  point  that  is  of  greater 
gravity  is  that  lawlessness  is  a  direct  en- 
couragement to  crime.  It  shatters  the  faith 
of  the  mass  of  negroes  in  justice;  it  leads 
them  to  shield  criminals;  it  makes  race 
hatred  fiercer;  it  discourages  honest  effort; 
it  transforms  horror  at  crime  into  sympathy 
for  the  tortured  victim;  and  it  binds  the 
hands  and  lessens  the  influence  of  those  race 
leaders  who  are  striving  to  preach  forbear- 
ance and  patience  and  honest  endeavor  to 
their  people.  It  teaches  eight  million 
wronged  people  to  despise  a  civilization 
which  is  not  civilized. 

Finally,  the  last  cause  of  negro  crime  is 
the  exaggerated  and  unnatural  separation  in 
the  South  of  the  best  classes  of  whites  and 
blacks.  A  drawing  of  the  color  line,  that 
extends  to  street-cars,  elevators  and  ceme- 
teries, which  leaves  no  common  ground  of 


meeting,  no  medium  of  communication,  no 
ties  of  sympathy  between  two  races  who 
live  together  and  whose  interests  are  at  bot- 
tom one— such  a  discrimination  is  more  than 
silly,  it  is  dangerous.  It  makes  it  possible 
for  the  mass  of  whites  to  misinterpret  the 
aims  and  aspiration  of  the  negroes,  to  mis- 
take self-reliance  for  insolence,  and  condem- 
nation of  lynch-law  for  sympathy  with 
crime.  It  makes  it  possible  for  the  negroes 
to  believe  that  the  best  people  of  the  South 
hate  and  despise  them,  and  express  their 
antipathy  in  proscribing  them,  taunting 
them  and  crucifying  them.  Such  terrible 
misapprehensions  are  false,  and  the  sooner 
some  way  is  made  by  which  the  best  ele- 
ments of  both  races  can  sympathize  with 
each  other's  struggles,  and  in  a  calm  Chris- 
tian spirit  discuss  them  together — the  soon^ 
such  conferences  can  take  place  all  over  the 
South  the  sooner  lynch-law  will  disappear 
and  crime  be  abated.  , 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  Expedition  to  the  Island  of  Guam. 


By  Lieut.    Louis  M. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  unique  expedi- 
tions which  has  ever  left  the  United  States 
is  that  which  starts  on  the  United  States 
Ship  "  Yosemite  "  on  the  tenth  of  May  to  de- 
velop the  island  of  Guam  and  to  American- 
ize it  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  expedition  consists  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Guam,  Capt.  Richard  P.  Leary,  U. 
S.  N.,  his  garrison  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  marines,  the  otticers  and  crew  of  the 
"  Yosemite,"  and  one  of  the  most  miscel- 
laneous cargoes  that  has  ever  left  this  coun- 
try in  the  hold  of  a  man  of  war. 

As  is  generally  known  the  island  of  Guam, 
which  fell  into  our  hands  from  the  recent 
war  with  Spain,  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
naval  authorities  as  a  naval  station,  to  be 
ruled  over  by  a  naval  governor,  and  to  be 
developed  in  the  most  approved  naval  style. 

The  most  fascinating  thing  about  the  is- 
land is  that  nothing  is  known  of  it,  prac- 
tically, and  the  possibilities  of  its  develop- 
ment under  our  Government  form  an  inter- 
esting study. 


Nulton,   U.   S.    N. 

Governor  Leary  lias  unlimited  powers  and 
an  unlimited  purse  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
situation,  and  with  no  cables  to  interfere 
with  the  carefully  devised  plans  of  govern- 
ment he  has  stowed  away  in  his  head,  the 
situation  is  interesting. 

The  traders  of  old,  who  scoured  the  seas 
with  loads  of  attractive  merchandise  for  the 
natives  of  far  off  ports,  would  turn  green 
with  envy  were  they  to  see  the  assortment 
in  the  holds  of  the  "  Yosemite." 

A  miUtary  band  for  the  plaza,  a  windmill 
for  the  gardens,  new  furniture  for  the  palace, 
an  evaporating  plant  for  supplying  pure 
drinking  water,  portable  lighters  for  carry- 
ing the  cargo  from  ship  to  shore,  acres  of 
roofing  for  coal  sheds,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  lumber  for  dwellings,  an  Ice 
plant,  an  elaborate  astronomical  and  sur- 
veying outfit,  an  equally  complete  photo- 
graphic outfit,  special  postage  stamps  for  the 
island,  agricultural  implements  for  those  of 
the  natives  who  are  inclined  to  work,  sad- 
dles and  horses  for  His  Excellency,  carpen- 
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tors,    builders,    iiiachiiiists,    clothing',    provi-  nito  ucccssary  reforms  (one  of  which,  by  the 

sioiis  and  a  complete  outlit  for  the  subsistence  way,  will  Ix?  to  prohibit  the  officials  of  the 

of  all  hands  for  one  year.  island  from  paying  themselves  their  salaries 

The  officers  of  the  ship  will  make  elaborate  a  year  in  advance),  arrange  the  postal  laws, 

surveys  of  the  coasts  and  harbors  of  the  is-  develop  agricullure  and  endeavor,   in  every 

land,  and  maps  prepared  from  these  surveys  way,  to  give  to  the  inhabitants  many  bless- 

will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Navy  ings  they  have  never  enjoyed  under  the  rule 

Department  for  the  navigators  of  the  world,  of  Spain. 

The  officers  of  the  marine  battalion  will  de-  With  the  natives  kindly  disposed  toward 
velop  the  roads  of  the  island,  organize  the  the  American  rule,  with  all  hands  of  the  ex- 
police,  and  in  general,  under  the  Governor's  peditiou  intensely  interested  in  the  work,  and 
instructions,  will  guarantee  the  safety  of  life  with  practically  unlimited  resources  at  the 
and  limb  on  the  island.  Governor's  command,  the  outcome  of  the  ex- 

The  Governor  and  his  aids  will  perfect  the  pedition  is  to  be  watched  with  interest, 

various  municipal  departments,  will  inaugu-  u.  S,  S  "  Yosemite,"  Off  Sandy  Hook. 


They've   Mustered  Out  the  Volunteers. 

By  Theodore  Roberts. 
They've  mustered  out  the  volunteers. 

And  hearts  beat  gayer  North  and  South. 
The  brown  hand  calms  the  mother's  fears- 
Dear  kisses  touch  the  bearded  mouth. 
The  house  is  glad,  the  fires  are  bright, 
The  hero  tells  about  the  fight. 

They've  mustered  out  the  volunteers — 

The  captains  cried,  "  We're  off  to-day," 
The  pine  woods  rang  w^ith  maddened  cheers, 
The  troop-ships  swung  along  the  bay. 
The    hero    talks     "  guardmounts "     and 

"  taps," 
Ponchos,  death,  and  shoulder-straps. 

They've  mustered  out  the  volunteers— 

The  bugles  set  the  camps  astir, 
And  at  the  word  some  fell  to  tears 
'  And  some  embraced  the  messenger. 
And  now  the  hero,  with  two  bars 
Upon  his  shoulder,  sings  the  wars. 

They've  mustered  out  the  volunteers  ! 

The  papers  shout  it,  but  the  mall 
Brings  no  bright  word.    The  wet  wind  veers, 

And  he  still  guards  the  muddy  trail; 
Last  orders  have  not  come  his  way  ! 

Tho   all  the  soft  winds  sing  of  jieaoe  .  _ 

He  holds  the  road  to  Siboney  a 

And  waits  the  final,  great  release. 
The  hero,  when  the  candles  fail 
Hears  singing,  down  a  distant  trail. 

Fredericton,  Canada. 


How  to  Welcome  the  Admiral. 


By  Park  Benjamin. 


Now  that  it  is  settled  that  Admiral  Dewey 
Is  to  return   to  the  United   States  by   mid- 
summer, the  question  is  being  actively  dis- 
cussed as  to  how^  he  had  better  come  home. 
The  Atlantic  seaboard  demands  that  he  shall 
return  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  that 
New  York  shall  have  the  privilege  of  begin- 
ning the  tremendous  welcome  which  awaits 
him.    The  Pacific  Coast,  on  the  other  hand, 
insists  that  he  shall  directly  cross  the  Pacific, 
and  the  Mayors  of  a  number  of  far  Western 
cities  have  united  in  a  request  that  they  be 
permitted  to  welcome  him  at  San  Francisco 
or  some  other  appropriate  point,  w^hile  one 
of   the   principal   transcontinental    railroads 
has  offered  to  provide  a  special  train  and 
make   his   journey   across   the   continent   to 
Washington  a  continuous  ovation. 

The  victory  at  Manila  is  now  recognized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  feats  ever  accomplished 
in  naval  warfare.  There  is  no  achievement 
of  Nelson  which  eclipses  it  in  brilliancy,  and 
it  excels  in  audacity  and  courage  even  Far- 


waters  he  might  pass  would  vie  with  one 
another  in  rendering  him  honor.  If,  there- 
fore, his  countrymen  desire  that  he  should 
receive  the  greatest  ovation  which  can  be 
given  him,  their  preference  should  be  that 
he  come  to  us  from  the  east  and  not  from  the 
west. 

Should  this  be  the  event,  it  is  well  now  to 
suggest  that  the  most  fitting  and  graceful 
welcome  which  can  be  given  him,  and  one 
w  hich  he  himself  would  appreciate  more  than 
any  other,  w'ould  be  to  send  the  entire  North 
Atlantic  Squadron  to  meet  the  "  Olympia  "  at 
Gibraltar,  and  then  under  his  command,  as 
it  of  course  would  at  once  become,  to  steam 
back  with  him  across  the  Atlantic.    Such  a 
great  maritime  triumph  as  that  the  world  has 
never  seen.    There  are  enough  of  our  finest 
war  vessels  now  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
make  the  fleet  an  imposing  one  and  worthy 
of  the  dignity  of  the  occasion. 

Moreover,  it  probably  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  American  Ambassador  even  to 


ragut's  splendid  accomplishment  at  Mobile,  intimate  to  England  that  if  she  should  see  fit 
It  seems  fitting,  therefore,  that  when  Ad- 
miral Dew^ey  is  first  greeted  he  should  be 
welcomed,  not  merely  as  a  citizen  of  the  Re- 
public whom  all  his  fellow  citizens  are 
anxious  and  delighted  to  honor,  but  dis- 
tinctly as  a  naval  hero,  and,  first  of  all,  by 
those  of  his  countrymen  whose  naval 
achievements  are  outdone  only  by  his  own. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Navy  Department 
to  permit  a  returning  Admiral  to  come  back 
in  his  flagship.  It  is  now  understool  that 
Admiral  Dewey  will  make  his  home  voyage 
in  the  "  Olympia,"  which  bore  his  flag  during 
the  great  battle.  For  him  to  return  by  way 
of  the  Pacific  w^ould  be  simply  an  ordinary 
sea  journey,  supplemented  afterward  by  a 
triumphal  progress  across  the  country.  But 
should  he  return  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Mediterranean  his  triumphal  prog- 
ress w^ould  extend  around  half  of  the  world, 
for  all  the  great  naval  powers  through  whose 


to  supplement  our  welcoming  fleet  with  some 
of  her  ow^n  magnificent  vessels    the  Ameri- 
can people  would  regard  that  act  as  one  of 
the    highest    international    curtesies.      Eng- 
land   has    already   done   this    twice   for   an 
American  admiral.    She  sent  her  great  Chan- 
nel Squadron  to  escort  Admiral  Farragut  out 
of   Lisbon   in   1867,   and   probably   no   more 
splendid  naval  sight  was  ever  witnessed  than 
the  passing  of  her  ironclads  under  full  sail 
before  the    American    flagship,    with   their 
bands    playing   our   national   anthem,    their 
crews  cheering  in  the  rigging  and  their  guns 
tlumdering  out  the  Admiral's  salute.       She 
did   it  again  at  Malta,   when   her   Mediter- 
ranean Squadron,  in  the  midst  of  a  living 
gale,  escorted  the  "  Franklin  "  to  sea.    And 
that  was  directly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  Avhen  we  had  many  a  serious  question 
with  Great  Britain  still  unadjusted.    If  she 
could   render   to   our   Admiral   such   honors 
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llicii.  wliMl  ini^lit  slic  do  now  wlicii  tlu;  loel-  llio  "  (>lyiiii)ia  "'  across  the  ocean  may  float 

iiiu:  of  .-iniity  and  kinslii))  Itctwccii   tln'   two  as  sj'mbols  of  Anglo-Saxon  brotherhood  and 

peoples  was  never  stronger  ?    Ti=!  it  too  much  lasting  peace,  both  the  Stars  and  Striix's  and 

to  imagine  that  over  the  war  liccL  loilowiug  the  Red  Cross  of  Saint  George? 

New  York  City. 


Affairs  in   Germany. 

By  the  Countess  Von  Krockow. 


The  Germans  have  a  secret,  something 
they  are  glad  of  and  proud  of,  but  which  they 
will  not  mention.  Publicity  might  put  an 
end  to  the  thing,  and  they  want  it  to  con- 
tinue. I  hardly  think  I  ought  to  mention  the 
fact.  For  really  who  knows?  it  is  possible. 
If  the  Emperor  and  his  courtiers  should  sus- 
pect the  Prince  Chancellor  of  being  a  wizard 
he  might  be  dismissed  from  office;  so  many 
men  of  reputation  have  been.  And  there  is 
the  point.  Everybody  is  anxious  this  time 
to  pretend  that  the  Chancellor  attracts  no 
particular  attention.  That  is  the  sole  method 
people  can  think  of  to  preserve  his  office  to 
him;  and  they  wish  him  to  keep  office,  he  be- 
ing the  only  man  who  has  shown  himself  to 
be  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  taming  William 
II.  For  the  Prince's  sake  and  the  country's 
sake  such  taming  is  surely  salutary. 

See  the  recent  example  afforded  by  the 
Army  Bill,  which  I  wrote  of  in  my  last  ar- 
ticle, and  which,  shortly  after,  produced  a 
buzz  and  stir  beyond  anything  that  has  be- 
fallen this  session  in  the  Reichstag  up  till 
two  or  three  days  ago,  when  Samoa  and  the 
Post  Reform  Bill  came  to  be  discussed. 

The  Catholic  (or  Center)  party  cut  down 
the  number  of  new  yearly  recruits  which 
the  bill  granted  to  the  army  by  seven  thou- 
sand: a  number  which  amounted  to  a  trifle, 
compared  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  that 
the  f;rmy  deals  with,  so  that  the  country 
felt  the  reduction  to  lie  a  mere  petty  party 
measure  without  the  backing  of  strong  prin- 
ciple or  reason.  All  the  same  there  was  not 
a  burgher  but  who  expected  the  Government 
would  insist  on  demanding  that  seven  thou- 
sand men  and  any  other  number  of  thou- 
sands  which   it   might  like   to   name;   and. 


what  is  more,  that  it  would  get  them.  First 
or  last,  it  secures  everything  it  requires  for 
the  army  and  the  fleet. 

Personally,  of  course,  he  stood  aloof  from 
the  whole  matter;  it  was  a  skirmish  re- 
stricted to  the  two  parties.  But  the  Catho- 
lic delegates  might  say  what  they  pleased: 
the  plain  man  stuck  to  his  notion  that  the 
real  reason  why  the  Center  refused  to  pass 
the  Army  Bill  whole,  this  time,  was  simply 
to  make  a  display  of  their  power  and  to  take 
revenge  for  the  Government  declining  to  dis- 
cuss the  Catholic  appeal,  at  the  opening  of 
session,  for  the  return  of  their  beloved 
Jesuits.  Well!  power  they  enjoy.  No  other 
party  can  show  the  like;  the  Catholics  rule 
the  Reichstag. 

At  the  same  time  experience  in  the  past 
has  taught  the  country  that  the  Government 
will  no  more  put  up  with  trifling  with  its 
army  measures  than  a  bear  with  straw  tic- 
kling. So  when  a  report  spread  that  dissolu- 
tion threatened  the  Reichstag,  from  the  side 
of  the  throne  no  one  felt  surprised.  The 
fact  only  confirmed  the  universal  idea  that 
the  Emperor  is  as  determined  as  Bismarck 
used  to  be  to  force  the  army  bills  through 
the  House,  like  holy,  untouchable  objects,  in 
their  entirety,  without  impairment. 

When  the  speakers  for  the  Government 
arose  in  the  House  a  few  days  later,  there- 
fore, and,  instead  of  discharging  the  mem- 
bers, informed  them  that  they  would  be 
called  upon  in  the  future  to  grant  to  the 
Army  Department  the  men  which  had  been 
struck  off  this  time  from  the  bill;  that,  for 
the  present,  the  reduction  would  be  acceded 
in:  "  It  is  Prince  Hohenlohe,"  they  cried  in 
astonishment;  "it  is  the  Chancellor  himself 
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who  has  managed  the  affair.  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe  has  mollilied  the  Emperor  and  the  War 
Party  !  " 

And  the  deputies  in  the  Chamber,  who 
gazed  at  the  thin,  little  old  gentleman  in  the 
great  leather  chair  on  the  platform,  were 
stirred  by  a  sentiment  of  admiration,  too. 
They  knew  better  than  the  public  outside, 
and  in  the  galleries,  what  a  considerable 
share  the  Federal  Princes  exercise,  by  right 
of  the  coiistitulion,  over  the  decisions  of  the 
Government.  But  nevertheless  they  appreci- 
ate the  Chancellor's  moderation.  How  well 
for  the  country  that  there  is  one  wise  man 
close  to  the  impetuous  young  monarch;  wise 
firstly  and  wise  chiefly,  while  not  wanting 
at  the  same  time  in  the  due  diplomatic 
equipment  of  knowledge,  shrew^dness  and 
tact. 

No  gnawing  ambition  in  his  bosom  to  pro- 
cure personal  advancement  and  recognition. 
No  tinge  of  vanity  in  this  soul.  No  prick  of 
restlessness. 

A  decrepit  old  man,  like  hundreds  of  others 
in  looks,  and  devoid  even  of  an  air  and  eye 
of  command  such  as  characterized  many  of 
the  veterans  whom  he  has  ruthlessly  placed 
"  z.  D."  or  "  a.  D."  {znr  Disposition  or  ausser 
Dienst,  out  of  service),  what  is  there,  then, 
in  Prince  Hohenlohe  that  impresses  Kaiser 
William? 

Who,  indeed,  knows  for  a  certainty?  It 
may  be  the  simple  contrast  which  Hohen- 
lohe presents  to  himself.  It  may  be  in  the 
charm  of  mystery.  He  understands  men  of 
ability  who  are  aggressive.  They  are  of  his 
own  sort.  Bismarck  could  not  awe  him  on 
this  account  for  very  long;  he  saw  through 
him.  Behind  the  curtain  of  arbitrariness  is 
the  familiar  ground  of  his  own  will.  He 
measures  and  weighs  all  the  phenomena  that 
goes  on  there  in  no  time,  by  force  of  experi- 
ence. 

But  ability  conjoined  to  serene  and  passive 
seriousness  baffles  him.  That  exercises  the 
fascination  of  the  impenetrable  on  his  ro- 
mantic mind.  Besides,  in  respect  of  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Hohenlohe,  he,  the  Emperor, 
can  be  at  peace  in  several  uncommon  par- 
ticulars. The  Prince  is  quasi  a  relation  of 
the  family,  and  no  father  could  have  an  eye 
more  single  to  the  honor  of  the  Empire. 
Moreover,  the  Prince  is  discreet.    Whenever 


lie  gives  points  to  him,  no  boasts  take  place 
about  it;  as  use<l  to  be  the  case  over  points 
which  J^ismarck  gained  against  liis  grand- 
father, the  old  Emperor.  Then  other  federal 
princes,  too.  call  him  to  their  aid  for  in- 
timate counciling.  None  fear  him;  all  trust 
him. 

So  things  stand.     Public  matters  come  up, 
threaten  to  end  in  a  contest  between  the  Em- 
peror and   the  people,   or  the   Emperor  and 
some  other  prince,  yet  do  not.    Storms  blow 
over.    Affairs  someliow  or  other  mend,  and 
folks  all  around  are  ai)peased.    No   Keichs- 
iMgs    are    dissolved,    and    no    members    are 
turned   out   like   school   boys.    The   imprac- 
ticable   resentment    of    federal    princes    is 
soothed.    And  why?    Why,  because  of  this 
secret  of  the  present  Chancellor  exercising 
so  great  an  influence  in  a  quiet  way  over 
Emperor  William,  and  the  Emperor  not  real- 
izing that  the  country  smokes  it,  as  Dean 
Swift  w^ould  say.    All  of  which,  amusingly 
enough,  implies  of  course  that  the  German 
people    consider    the    Chancellor's    efficiency 
as  good  as  supernatural.    Lord   Salisbury's 
and   the   French   premier's   cannot  compare 
with   his.       Compassing   the  Dreyfus  affair 
and   managing   the   Little   Englanders   may 
seem  fine  work;  but  let  one  try  influencing 
Emperor  William  II  unawares  ! 
However,  to  go  back  to  the  Reichstag. 
Between   this   Army   Bill   just   mentioned 
and   the   bill  to  punish   the  interference   of 
strikers   with   non-strikers,    a   Post   Reform 
Law"  Bill  has  been  presented. 

Since  the  death  a  couple  of  years  ago  of 
Herr  von  Stephan,  -who  is  credited,  I  believe, 
with  having  instituted  the  international 
Postal  Unon,  an  old  officer  of  the  army  has 
been  commanding  the  mail  department  of 
the  Empire.  "  Commanding  "  is  the  right 
word,  for  General  von  Podbielski  is  an  old 
man  with  very  youthful  and  very  martial 
energy  indeed;  a  man  Avho  shot  pheasants 
with  Bismarck  in  the  park  of  Versailles  in 
spite  of  Regulations;  and  who  now,  in  spite 
of  Parliament  and  pubfic  decrees,  decrees 
what  shall  not  be  the  politics  and  the  private 
reading  matter  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  German  subjects,  postmasters  and 
postmen. 

His  bill  abolishes  the  right  of  the  public  to 
dispatch  closed  letters  by  private  post.    Sec- 
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ondly,  it  prohibits  private  (not  Goveru- 
lUiMitnlj  cniTlci-s  to  Ik'mi*  abroad  any  paclc- 
ages  of  letters  or  pobtical  newspapers  weigh- 
ing more  than  ten  pounds,  or  sent  by  more 
than  cue  person.  Thirdly,  it  alters  the  post- 
age tax  of  newspapers  sent  by  mail. 

This  item,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  explained  a 
little  more  fully,  and  1  will  do  so  in  order  to 
make  plain  the  groat  difference  between 
German  and  American  postal  customs  and 
ways.  But  first  I  must  premise  that  the  post- 
age on  newspapers  is  regulated  at  present 
a  good  deal  according  to  the  price  of  the  sub- 
scription. Postage  on  high  priced  papers  is 
dearer  than  on  low  priced  papers.  Expen- 
sive papers  thus  circulate  naturally  amongst 
the  conservative  and  well-to-do  ranks  of  so- 
ciety; while  poor  folks  take  up  with  the 
cheap  papers.  And  what  cheap  papers  !  If 
America  has  anything  like  them  I  have  not 
seen  them;  they  being  folio  sheets  compris- 
ing three  pages  of  reading  matter  of  political 
import  with  from  five  to  fifty  pages  of  adver- 
tisements, and  are  issued  daily  at  the  price 
of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  month.  The 
advertisements,  I  must  tell  you,  contain  bids 
for  wives  and  husbands,  among  other  things, 
notices  of  betrothals,  and  of  the  libels  taken 
back,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  other  facts, 
so  that  they  are  almost  like  news,  and  much 
more  likely  to  interest  locally  than  foreign 
dispatches.  It  happens,  therefore,  that  they 
flourish  well,  and  one  of  their  number  boasts 
of  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper  in 
Saxony,  namely,  seventy-one  thousand. 

In  the  cities,  newspapers  are  carried  about 
to  the  houses  of  subscribers  by  school  chil- 
dren, either  before  or  after  school  time,  or  by 
old  women  who  are  unable  to  turn  a  penny 
by  any  other  occupation.  Many  poor  souls 
shoulder  newspaper  stock,  which  they  gather 
from  several  different  printing  houses,  and 
betake  themselves  with  their  burdens  to 
suburban  towns,  where  the  journals  are  dis- 
tributed by  local  women  and  children.  And 
this  is  to  their  own  profit  and  the  gain  of 
their  employers  as  well,  because  the  cost  of 
a  fourth  class  railway  ticket,  shared  by  sev- 
eral firms,  amounts  to  less  than  postage  on 
the  papers  would. 

Such  a  thing  as  peddling  or  hawking  news- 
papers seldom  takes  place.  In  Berlin  there  are 
some  newsboys  and  newspaper  stands.    And 


llie  large  railway  stations  have  each  a 
licensed  vender  of  papers,  wlio  is  privileged 
to  offer  Ills  ladder  of  wares  to  passengers 
who  put  their  heads  out  of  the  windows  of 
the  car  and  beckon  for  him  to  do  so.  But 
the  rule  in  Germany  is  subscription,  and 
only  subscription,  and  subscription  through 
the  post.  Probably  this  state  of  things  may 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  high  cost  of 
a  license  to  sell  on  the  streets.  Whatever 
the  origin  of  the  custom,  however,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Postal  Service  now  means  to 
confine  and  narrow  it,  by  as  good  as  monop- 
olizing the  right  of  distributing  newspapers. 

At  the  same  time,  whether  intentionally  or 
not,  a  political  measure  is  involved  in  the 
bill.  For  in  altering  the  old  method 
of  taxing  newspaper  postage  according 
to  the  price  of  subscription  to  a  new 
method  of  taxing  it  according  to  yearly 
average  mail  weight,  the  aristocratic 
journals  came  off  a  hundred  per  cent, 
cheaper,  while  the  existence  of  many  of  the 
popular  twelve-cents-a-month  dailies  is 
threatened.  At  any  rate,  some  deputies  say 
so.  And  there  is  such  a  hue  and  cry  in  the 
editorials  of  the  papers  in  question,  I  should 
not  wonder  if  the  assertion  were  true. 

Yet  the  postal  rates  set  by  the  bill  appear 
extraordinarily  cheap,  I  think.  What,  I 
wonder,  may  be  the  American  rates  in  com- 
parison with  them? 

Namely,  2^^  cents  for  inscribing  a  subscrib- 
er's name,  Sy2  cents  for  each  weekly,  7  cents 
for  each  daily  a  year  and  2i^  cents  per  kilo- 
gram (2  pounds)  of  average  weight;  the  least 
yearly  weight  tax  being  reckoned  at  10 
cents. 

A  fourth  paragraph  of  the  bill,  while  re- 
taining a  postage  on  letters  of  two  cents  and 
a  half,  allows  an  increase  on  the  weight  of 
letters  from  fifteen  grams  to  twenty.  The 
postage  at  present  for  city  letters  within 
city  limits  is  a  little  over  one  cent.  Private 
post  companies  transmit  such  letters  for  half  a 
cent;  but,  as  has  been  said,  the  bill  prohibits 
the  transmission  of  closed  letters  for  the  fu- 
ture by  private  companies. 

In  compensation  for  this  prohibition  Sec- 
retary Podbielski  promises  to  extend  the 
Governmental  city  postage  to  the  suburban 
towns. 

As  for  the  Samoan  interpellation,  it  ended 
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as  such  interpellations  are  wont  to  do  in 
German  parliaments;  that  is  to  say,  with  a 
general  statement  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Herr  von  Billow. 
No  discussion  followed  in  the  House. 

The  press,  on  the  other  hand,  discourses  on 
the  theme  in  nearly  every  imaginable  way. 
Liberal  and  moderate  papers  endeavor  to  be 
objective  in  their  judgments.  Yet  even 
these  lay  blame  on  every  shoulder  save  Ger- 
many's. 

In  part  the  presentation  of  accounts  of 
what  goes  on  in  Samoa  is  most  curious  read- 
ing. Renter's  telegrams  are  given  in  the 
news  columns;  and  these  are  interpreted  in 
editorials  "  so  as  to  prove  how  correctly  the 
German  Consul  in  Apia  has  conducted  him- 
self," and  how  the  American  .Judge  has  gone 
beyond  the  powers  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
Berlin  Treaty,  and  the  British  Consul  and 
naval  officers  beyond  theirs.  These  cheap, 
popular  papers,  which  I  have  described 
above,  being  patriotic  before  all  things,  ac- 
cused both  Yankees  and  Englishmen  at  first 
intemperately,  and  called  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  dispatch  a  fleet  of  gunboats  to  Sa- 
moa, "  in  order  to  show  them  both  the  mailed 
national  fist."  But  for  some  occult  reason 
(I  believe  personally,  at  a  wink  from  the  au- 
thorities in  Berlin,  who  may  desire  not  to  dis- 
turb the  amicable  relations  with  Washington 
while  the  new  commercial  treaties  are  in  dis- 
cussion) these  testy  little  sheets  suddenly 
ceased  their  antagonisms  against  Uncle  Sam, 


while  England  came  in  for  the  whole  of 
their  wrath.  England,  according  to  them, 
manufactures  false  telegraph  dispatches; 
England  hoodwinks  America,  and  England 
tries  to  circumvent  the  just,  mild  statesman- 
ship of  the  German  Cabinet.  And  as  a  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  perfidiousness  of  Eng- 
land in  trying  to  estrange  Americans  from  Ger- 
mans is  become  potent  at  length  even  in  the 
United  States,  home  journals  publish  descrip- 
tions of  mass  meetings  of  Germans  in  Chi- 
cago and  elsewhere,  which  take  place  in  or- 
der to  protest  against  a  British  alliance. 

So  far,  therefore,  what  has  come  here  of 
the  news  of  the  troubles  in  Samoa  appears 
to  be  a  reawakening  of  patriotic  hatred 
against  the  Queen  of  the  Sea.  Publicly  in 
all  journals  appeals  are  being  published  for 
contributions  to  the  Popular  Navy  Fund, 
and  these  appeals  openly  point  to  the  Samoan 
Question  as  "  a  fresh  reason  why  the  national 
fleet  should  be  made  strong  enough  to  fight 
single  handed  over-sea  battles."  And  the 
appeals  seem  to  have  met  with  considerable 
sympathy,  for  two  new  branches  of  the 
Popular  Navy  Fund  have  been  founded  re- 
cently, with  princes  of  reigning  houses  as 
their  presidents. 

Perhaps  after  all  it  is  a  mistake;  perhaps 
the  Emperor's  impulsiveness  is  not  the  hard- 
est thing  in  the  world  to  tame.  Any  way, 
he  has  now,  as  people  think  secretly,  his 
moderator.  But  where  is  the  wizard  in  the 
world  who  can  tame  Jingo? 

Dresden,  Germany. 


Opera  and   Musical   Education. 

"  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more.''''— Tennyson. 

By  E.   Irenaeus  Stevenson. 


The  music-season  of  1898-99  in  New  York 
city  is  past.  There  continues  locally  (at  least 
as  I  write)  a  scattering  of  small  incidents- 
recitals  by  singers  or  by  instrumentalists— 
and  a  few  matters  of  larger  dignity.  But 
the  colors  are  struck.  The  artistic  army  is 
in  retreat.  Critics  and  more  remunerative 
patrons  are  running  away  from  the  scene  of 
their  annual  auditions  and  discussions. 
There  has  been  too  much  of  a  good  thing; 


and  so  we  are  tired.  Moreover  it  has  not  been 
a  season  of  useful  success,  through  and 
through.  The  best,  the  most  permanent  con- 
cert-interests, have  greatly  suffered.  Too 
powerful  and  costly  was  the  opera's  long 
campaign  under  Mr.  Grau  and  his  amazing 
galaxy  of  stars,  at  the  Metropolitan,  where 
one  hundred  and  five  performances  of  opera 
between  November  29th  and  March  2.5th  oc- 
curred.   And   this   detail   brings   me  to   the 
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special  subject,  of  this  article.  Wo  arc  cooler 
of  jiKlpment  on  i(  now  llinl  wcclis  liave 
passed,  and  can  I'cason  iotxetlier  d  travers 
chdnfs. 

One  may  presume  that  the  musical  public 
hereabouts,  in  all  shades  of  dye  and  of  oper- 
atic proclivities,  knows  that  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  aforesaid  season  of  opera  at 
the  jNIetropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York 
was  favored  with  an  excess  of  Wagnerian 
opera  as  disproportionate  as  was,  for  ex- 
ample, our  winter's  delivery  of  snow.  There 
is,  in  fact,  an  excellent  comparison  to  be 
drawn  between  the  nival  blockade  and  the 
Nibelungen  one;  both  were  heavy,  and  the 
overwhelming  descent  of  both  could  only 
be  relieved  by  mi^asures  for  which  nobody 
"seemed  prepared.  Both  snow-drifts  and 
Wagner-drifts  ai'e  best  beloved  by,  respec- 
tively, two  classes  of  the  populace — young 
people,  who  have  much  to  learn,  and  adults 
who  for  various  reasons  find  profit  in  Rings, 
legendary  or  political.  Unfortunately,  the 
Tetralogy  will  not  grow  more  wieldy  of  it- 
self; and  there  is  not  yet  any  really  efficient 
department  for  opening  operatic  thorough- 
fares when  that  more  miscellaneous  musical 
travel  which  makes  them  most  serviceable 
and  cheerful    is  blockaded. 

Mr.  Grau,  of  course,  knows  what  is  to  his 
account  as  an  opei-atic-provider.  The  ad- 
vance of  art  is  his  secondary  consideration. 
I  am  not  for  a  moment  deprecating  the  profit 
and  delight  of  such  wonderfully  fine  even- 
ings and  afternoons  of  "  Lohengrin,"  "  Tann- 
haeuser,"  "  Tristan,"  and  whatever  of  the 
Nibelungen  Tetralogy  appeals  to  musicians. 
But  Mr.  Grau's  variations  to  offset  the  Wag- 
ner monotony  were  almost  as  hackneyed  and 
threadbare  and  monotonous  as  the  Wagner 
monotony  itself.  The  word  "  almost "  may 
be  used  in  remembering  the  two  Mozart 
operas  sung  several  evenings  and  crowded. 
Night  by  night  the  repertory  grew  determin- 
edly into  Wagner,  Wagner,  Wagner  to  the 
uttermost.  The  stock  alternates  ranged  along 
in  a  group  of  Italian,  French  or  other 
operas  that  might  be  piped  out  by  any 
learned  blacksmith  or  rehearsed  by  any  Car- 
man's Whistle.  In  Mr.  George  Moore's 
"The  Confessions  of  a  Young  Man  "  he  conveys 
the  sodden  depression  in  the  diet  of  a  Blooms- 
bury  lodger  by  the  slavey's  answer  to  a  ques- 


tion something  like  this:  "  Well,  Emma,  what 
can  I  have  for  dinner?  "  "  Well,  sir,  yer  can 
'ave  a  steak  or  a  chop— or  a  chop  or  a  steak— 
or— a  steak  or  a  chop."  Emma's  gridiron 
variety  is  wonderfully  like  our  Metropoli- 
tan's operatic  status  of  the  season.  Much 
of  The  course  of  things  is  due  to  this  fact: 
over  and  above  the  large  Wagneristic  pub- 
lic in  the  city,  Mr.  Grau  has  found  out  that 
the  suburban  public— a  whole  new  genera- 
tion of  it  since  the  "  great  German  opera- 
years  "—are  just  awake  to  Wagner.  They 
flocked  to  the  Ring  and  to  "  Lohengrin " 
score  in  hand.  Wagner  with  all  stars  in 
casts  attracted  also  the  older  brand  of  Wag- 
nerists.  Those  opera-goers  of  no  special 
proclivities,  that  did  not  like  Wagner,  were 
inebriated  with  those  novelties  named 
"  Faust  "  and  "  Romeo  et  Juliette  !  "  It  was 
the  steak  and  the  chop.  The  one  new  work 
heard,  Mancinelli's  beautiful  *'  Ero  and 
Leandro,"  had  two  representations,  and  did 
not  change  the  aspect  above  defined. 

When  a  manager  of  opera  is  once  at  his 
desk,  arranging  for  his  season,  what  ought 
to  stand  for  factors  to  decide  a  repertory 
during  a  season?  First,  the  musical  eflB- 
ciency  of  the  company  and  orchestra  en- 
gaged. This  matter  fairly  may  include  the 
knowledge  of  one  or  another  series  of  works 
by  the  company's  conductors  and  by  its 
most  responsible  singers,  as  also  their  actual 
success  and  popularity  in  such  and  such 
operas  of  merit.  Next,  the  language,  or 
languages,  to  which  the  season  is  to  be  com- 
mitted. This  includes  the  national  question 
in  opera,  with  which  the  Metropolitan  is  not 
yet  hampered— be  it  regretfully  said.  Next, 
the  size  of  the  particular  theatre  in  question, 
and  its  mechanical  equipments.  Works  of 
broad  dramatic  effectiveness  and  spectacle 
can  be  crowded  into  rather  small  houses. 
But  the  rule  aoes  not  work  two  ways,  and 
many  masterpieces  are  ineffective  in  audito- 
riums like  that  of  the  Metropolitan.  Next 
come  the  length  of  the  season,  and  that 
checker-board  moving  of  the  different  pieces 
in  the  opera  game  to  make  subscribers  sat- 
isfied, liast  comes  a  point  that  is  first  in  the 
estimation  of  the  best  class  of  opera-goers: 
What  shall  the  season  do  in  the  way  of  put- 
ting forth  new  works,  or  works  that  are  so 
little  familiar  as  to  be  new— the  building  up 
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of  a  season's  variety  and  novelty  on  worthy 
lines  of  art  ?  Now  the  manager,  who  Is  in 
the  business  of  giving  opera  for  business- 
reasons,  exactly  as  a  merchant  is  in  the  busi- 
ness of  offering  more  tangible  goods  over  a 
counter,  is  apt  to  cast  aside  all  other  con- 
siderations for  a  main  chance.  Tliat  main 
chance  is—"  What  operas  shall  I  give,  and 
how  shall  I  adjust  casts  so  as  to  please  the 
largest  public,  musical  or  not  so?"  The 
present  season  of  the  Metropolitan  has  repre- 
sented admirably  just  this  last  managerial 
attitude.  The  general  public  is  always 
slower  to  musical  impressions  than  to  those 
of  literature,  the  graphic  arts,  or  even  the 
theatre  of  the  spoken  drama.  It  always  will 
be  so.  It  is  still  made  up  in  our  country  of 
a  large  proportion  of  people  who  are  just 
"  finding  out "  about  Wagner.  An  equally 
large  section  of  it  is  just  finding  out  about 
'•  Faust  "  or  "  Romeo  et  Juliette."  To  both 
kinds,  too,  merely  to  hear  stars  is  a 
great  passion.  Thousands  of  men  and 
women  would  flock  pathetically  to  our 
Opera  House  to  hear  Madame  Lehmann  or 
Madame  Sembrich  or  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke 
promulgate  in  calm  recitatives  the  first 
Proposition  in  Loomis's  Geometry.  They 
would  then  be  satisfied,  having  "  heard " 
the  artists  named. 

And  it  is  also  a  curious  element  of  the  pay- 
ing public  popularity  of  Wagner  that  he  is 
likely  to  be  absorbed  wholesale  by  the  least 
musical;  as  well  as  accepted  with  sensible 
conservatism  by  the  discriminatingly  mu- 
sical. Not  that  Wagner  wrote  so  much  bet- 
ter music  than  Gluck's  "  Orpheus,"  or  Beet- 
hoven's Seventh  Symphony,  or  Verdi's 
"A'ida  "  or  "  P'alstaff,"  but  rather  because  he 
—as  I  do  not  wish  to  be  led  to  instant  execu- 
tion, I  do  not  complete  the  sentence.  Did 
the  reader  ever  notice  how  many  people  of 
his  acquaintance  (not  essentially  Germans 
in  affiliation  or  racial  origin),  who  he  recalls 
as  years  ago  never  caring  a  pin  for  opera  or 
concert,  gradually  or  all  at  once  in  their  later 
entirely  adult  years,  have  taken  an  interest 
in  Wagner?  Many  such  people  are  quite 
upset  by  him—especially  middle-aged  men 
and  staid  elderly  ladies?  Physicians  are  not 
silent  on  the  subtle  pathology  of  Wagnerism ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  and  not  edifying  study,  as 
you  will  discover  if  you  pursue  the  literature 


of  it.  In  America,  of  course,  the  musical 
public  is  steadily  enlarging,  and  either  sin- 
cerely or  insincerely,  wisely  or  ignorantly,  it 
increases  in  old  and  young  members  who 
"  want  to  know."  "  Faust,"  "  Romeo,"  "  II 
Trovatore,"  "  Lohengrin,"  '*  Siegfried," 
"  Goetterdaemmerung  "—all  have  such  use- 
fulness to  a  manager  yet  before  them. 
Meantime,  so  far  as  Mr.  Grau  or  anybody 
else  in  the  business  of  an  art  for  money's 
sake  be  not  inconvenienced  by  protests  from 
stockholders  and  subscribers,  the  operas 
given  year  by  year  will  be  those  most  old  and 
hackneyed,  because  most  fetching  to  the 
pseudo-musical  public;  or,  if  you  prefer,  the 
operas  year  by  year  will  be  those  most 
fetching  just  because  old  and  hackneyed, 
especially  if  Wagnerian. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Grau— whose  excellent 
business  policy,  I  beg  to  state,  is  particular- 
ized here  not  in  special  attack,  but  merely 
because  it  is  the  finest  managerial  instance 
at  hand,  as  well  as  the  one  most  concerning 
our  plight— some  time  ago  Mr.  Grau  was 
quoted  as  having  reduced  the  question  of 
repertory  here  to  a  simple  equation.  "  There 
are  no  new  operas  worth  giving,"  was  the 
gist  of  a  remark  attributed  to  him.  If  Mr. 
Grau  did  not  say  it,  it  might  well  be  from 
him  and  many  other  managers.  The  mistake 
in  this  observation  is  clear.  It  lies  in  a 
manager's  confusing,  or  wishing  to  confuse, 
good  operas  with  those  operas  of  such  abso- 
lutely undisputed,  sudden,  furious  vogue, 
good  or  bad,  the  public  hears  much  talk  of 
them  and  wants  to  hear  the  singers  in  them. 
On  such  operas  the  public  is  willing  to  risk 
its  dollars  to  learn  "  what  they  are  like."  A 
success  of  such  French  operas  as  "  Carmen  " 
—a  superb  work  indeed— does  not  come  every 
day.  "  Carmen,"  for  that  matter,  had  a 
hard  struggle  against  managerial  doubts. 
Nobody  could  tell  that  Mascagni's  "  Caval- 
leria  Rusticana  "  was  to  be  so  famously  pop- 
ular. Somebody  had  to  take  the  risk.  Noth- 
ing venture,  nothing  have.  In  operatic  pro- 
verbial philosophy  in  the  Metropolitan  it  was 
nothing  venture  and  so  much  have. 

Come,  come!  With  all  admiration  and  joy 
in  W^agner's  scenes,  when  at  their  best  and 
heard  so,  let  us,  indeed,  reason  together  I 
Have  no  fresh  works,  except  a  graceful  "  Ero 
and  Leandro,"  been  making  headway  within 
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a  few  seasons  that  are  worth  giving  here? 
Are  all  experiments  so  impertinent  to  good 
music,  so  silly?  P]ven  as  spectacles  might 
they  not  attract?  No  good  and  reasonably 
popular  new  operas?  How  about  Puccini's 
"  La  Boh6me,"  Giordano's  "Andrea  Chenier  " 
and  "Fedora,"  Chabrier's  "  (TAvendoline? " 
What  of  one  of  the  new  operas  in  Bungert's 
Odyssean  Trilogy  (which  Madame  Schu- 
mauu-Heink  so  well  knows  ,  Enna's  "  Cleo- 
luitra "  or  his  '*  Die  Hexe,"  Franck's 
"  Ghiselle,"  Smetana's  "  The  Bartered 
Bride,"  Mozkofsky's  "  Boabdil,"  De  Lara's 
"Amy  Robsart,"  Bruneau's  "  Le  Reve  "  and 
"L'Attaque  du  Moulin?"  Is  Goldmark's 
"  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  or  his  brilliant  new 
opera  on  Achilles  and  Briseis,  "  The  Captive 
of  War,"  a  poor  trifle?  And  even  if  Mr. 
Gran  or  another  New  York  manager  fears 
the  new,  there  is  the  old  and  more  or  less 
sure;  Gluck's  "Armida,"  Weber's  "  Oberon," 
Marschner's  "  Hans  Heiling "  and  "  Tem- 
plar" and  "  Judin,"  Meyerbeer's  "Robert 
le  Diable "  and  even  that  "  prima-donna 
opera  "  so  full  of  showy  pictures,  his  "  Etoile 
du  Nord "  (in  variety  after  the  worn-out 
Meyerbeer  we  have  heard),  Halevy's  bril- 
liant  "  Reine   de   Chypre,"   Berlioz's   "  Ben- 


venuto  Cellini,"  or  his  twin  operas  on  the 
tale  of  Troy  divine,  Lalo's  "  Le  Roi  d'Ys," 
Smareylia's  "Cornelius  Schut "  (a  special 
role  of  Mr.  Vandyck),  and  Cornelius's  "  Der 
Cid."  Some  of  these  we  have  heard  of  from 
other  managers.  Their  musical  quality  and 
even  their  growing  popular  quality  in  most 
instances  are  obvious.  A  large  numl)er  of 
them  have  roles  that  Mr.  Grau's  singers 
know  as  well  as  they  know  their  names  and 
want  much  to  sing  in  America.  Language 
counts,  in  his  company,  for  little. 

The  fact  is  that  in  opera,  as  in  other  music, 
only  in  the  mixture  of  the  old  and  the  new 
lies  the  impresario's  ultimate  safety  and  his 
benefaction  to  his  patrons.  Special  operatic 
theatres,  like  special  picture-galleries,  may 
be  given  up  to  Bocklin  or  Turner  or  Ver- 
estchagin.  The  library  of  the  collector  may 
be  restricted  to  Balzac  or  Shakespeareana. 
But  a  larger  mission,  wider  opportunities,  be- 
long to  the  average  esthetic  vehicle,  graphic, 
musical  or  literary;  and  when  it  is  cramped 
and  scanted  in  office  the  American  public 
and  the  reviewer  alike  are  entitled  to  rebuke 
and  complain,  because  the  pleasure  and  profit 
and  especially  the  education  in  a  brilliant 
demesne  of  art  is  but  half  possible  to  us. 

New  York  City. 


A  Decade  of  Poetry— 1869-79, 

As  published  in  "  The  Independent." 

By  Susan  Hayes  Ward. 


The  popular  poets  of  this  period  were 
Helen  Hunt,  who  wrote  over  the  initials 
"H.  H.;"  her  near  friend,  Miss  Sarah  C. 
Woolsey,  whose  name  as  author  is  Susan 
Coolidge;  Celia  Thaxter,  Margaret  J.  Pres- 
ton, Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  and  Joaquin 
Miller.  I  find  that  during  the  two  years  1875 
and  1876  The  Independent  averaged  at 
least  one  poem  a  month  from  the  two  first 
of  these  writers.      The  others  fall  a  little 


of  intellectual  life,  growth  and  activities  all 
about  her.  After  her  parents'  death  she  was 
for  some  time  In  the  school  of  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
C.  Abbott,  and  after  graduating  from  the 
Spingler  Institute  she  was,  at  nineteen  years 
of  age,  placed  by  her  guardian  in  the  family 
of  the  llev.  Dr.  Ray  Palmer,  of  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  w^here  the  religious  and  literary  influence 
of  the  distinguished  divine  could  not  have 
been  more  potent  for  good  than  the  sweet 


short  of  this,  but  no  one  averages  less  than  and  grncious   womanliness  of  his  beautiful 

six  a  year.  wife. 

Helen,  daughter  of  Professor  Fisk,  of  Am-  Even  then  Helen   Fisk's  literary   promise 

herst  College,  was  born  in  1831,  and    during  was  marked.       Dr.   Palmer  was   reading  a 

her  early  years  she  had  the  mental  stimulus  copy  of  Kingsley's  "  Yeast "  with  slow  and 
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thoughtful  precision.  Helen  picked  up  the 
volume  in  some  interval,  and  then  began  to 
discuss  it  with  Dr.  Palmer.  "  But  you 
haven't  read  the  book  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  You 
have  only  had  time  to  glance  at  it."  As  the 
girl  insisted,  however,  that  she  had  read  the 
volume  through,  the  doctor  asked  her  to 
write  for  him  an  abstract  of  it,  to  which 
task,  nothing  loath,  she  seated  herself  at 
once,  dashing  off  page  after  page  to  her 
mentor's  surprise  and  delight. 

Helen  Fisk  married  a  brother  of  Governor 
Hunt,  the  war  Governor  of  New  York,  whom 
she  first  met  at  a  gubernatorial  reception  to 
which  Dr.  Palmer  had  taken  her.  "  I  have 
met  Mm,  I  have  met  him,"  she  cried  out  to 
Mrs.  Palmer,  brimming  with  girlish  delight, 
on  her  return  home. 

Two  children  were  born  to  Mrs.  Hunt. 
The  eldest  died  when  about  eleven  months 
old.  The  other  survived  for  a  short  period  his 
father,  Major  Hunt,  who  was  killed  while 
experimenting  with  a  submarine  gun  of  his 
invention.  Then  the  boy  died;  and,  broken 
down  with  grief,  her  health  failed.  The 
poem,  *'Best"  (October  11th,  1866),  refers 
most  touchingly  to  the  loss  of  these  two  chil- 
dren. 

She  began  writing  for  the  press  under  the 
encouragement  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson, 
whose  style  as  a  writer  of  English  she  great- 
ly admired.  Mr.  Higginson's  literary  fore- 
sight has  justified  itself.  To  have  stood 
sponsor  for  Helen  Hunt  and  Emily  Dickin- 
son is  a  proud  distinction  in  American  let- 
ters. "  H.  H."  wrote  in  all  371  articles,  prose 
and  poetry,  for  The  Independent. 

In  1875  Mrs.  Hunt  married  Mr.  Wilham  S. 
Jackson,  a  leading  citizen  of  Colorado 
Springs.    She  writes  (November  5th,  1875): 

We  have  just  got  into  onr  house,  a  tiny  little 
box,  and  only  semi-furnished,  tho  we  rent  it 
as  furnished  ;  but  the  sense  of  home  is  perfectly 
delicious ;  the  most  ordinarj'  of  home  meals 
taste  like  ambrosia  to  vagabonds  who  have 
lived  at  hotels,  as  Mr.  Jackson  and  I  have,  for 
so  many  years. 

In  1881  came  her  "  Century  of  Dishonor," 
being  an  arraignment  of  the  United  States 
dealings  with  the  Indians.  With  such  seri- 
ous tasks  in  hand  she  fell  into  the  w\ay  of 
working  in  Washington  and  New  York,  win- 
ters, and  she  put  hard  study  into  this  book 


which  gave  her  standing  at  once  as  a  writer 
and  thinker  upon  the  Indian  question.  Later 
she  was  sent  to  California  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  look  into  the  condition  of  the  Mis- 
sion Indians  there.  From  that  experience 
grew  her  last  and  best  known  book,  "  Ra- 
mona."  She  writes,  of  it  January  1st,  1884, 
to  the  editor: 

I  am  sure  yon  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
I  am  at  work  on  a  story  which  I  hope  will  do 
something  for  the  Indian  cause  ;  it  is  laid  in 
Southern  California,  and  there  is  so  much  Mexi- 
can life  in  it  that  I  hope  to  get  people  so  inter- 
ested in  it  before  they  suspect  anything  Indian 
that  they  will  keep  on.  If  I  can  do  one  hun- 
dredth part  for  the  Indians  that  Mrs.  Stowe 
did  for  the  negro  I  will  be  thankful.  I  have 
been  considering  it  and  planning  it  for  two 
years  nearly,  so  there  now  remains  little  but 
the  writing  out ;  and  1  hope  to  have  it  done 
next  month  I  would  like  to  consult  you  about 
the  title — "  In  the  Name  of  the  Law."  It  is 
so  good  a  title  that  I  feel  as  if  it  must  have 
been  used  before,  but  the  literary  friends  I  have 
consulted  say  not.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a 
story  by  that  title? 

"  H.  H."  gave  herself  to  her  literary  labors 
in  a  man's  rather  than  a  woman's  fashion. 
When  work  was  to  be  done  she  bent  all  her 
energies  upon  it,  and  all  other  considerations 
were  subordinated  to  what  was,  for  the  time 
being,  her  object  in  life. 

As  a  Avriter  of  poetry,  "  H.  H."  seldom  let 
her  pen  have  free  swing.  Poetry  was  a  fine 
art  with  her,  but  seldom  a  passion.  She  was 
too  self  contained  and  too  highly  civilized  to 
be  an  impulsive  poet,  but  she  grew  steadily 
as  an  author,  and  the  work  into  which  she 
put  her  heart  was  the  best. 

She  writes  June,  1884: 

I  read,  last  Saturday,  that  the  Lewistou  Mill 
had  shut  down,  throwing  400  hands,  men, 
women  and  children,  out  of  employ,  and  I  wrote 
this  poem  in  an  hour  after  I  read  the  paragraph. 
I  believe  I  will  write  some  more  of  these  verses 
for  and  from  the  people ;  perhaps  I  can  touch  a 
rich  man's  lieart,  here  and  there. 

Did  you  notice  my  poem,  *'  The  People's 
Voice,"  in  the  Century  for  this  month? 

Nothing  in  her  life  was  more  beautiful 
than  this  humanitarian  enthusiasm  of  her 
last  years,  and  the  cheerful  way  in  which 
she  met  death. 

Miss  Woolsey,  it  is  said,  felt  no  special  call 
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to  lituraturo  until  she  was  pcrsuiitlod  to  write 
by  Mrs.  llimt.  Her  earliest  efforts,  however, 
tlio  children's  Ixjolvs,  do  not  seem  to  be 
'prentice  worl<.  From  the  first  she  has  used 
her  pen  name,  "  Susan  Coolid^^."  Her  prose 
is  bright  and  sparkling,  her  style  high-bred 
in  its  simplicity,  and  her  children's  poems 
have  been  among  the  very  best  of  the  day. 
Of  her  poems  those  are  the  choicest  on 
which  she  appears  to  have  labored  the  least. 
1  have  been  told  that  her  relative,  the  late 
I'resident  Woolsey,  no  mean  judge  of  poetry, 
was  so  much  impressed  by  the  beautiful 
spirit  of  the  verses,  entitled  "  When  "  (May 
30th,  1872),  that  he  cut  out  the  poem  and  car- 
ried it  with  him  for  more  than  a  year. 

Beautiful  Celia  Leighton,  who  had  led  a 
wild,  out-of-doors  hfe  with  her  brothers  on 
their  island  home,  after  a  single  year's 
schooling  on  the  mainland,  became  Mrs. 
Thaxter  at  sixteen  years  of  age.  After  her 
marriage  her  home  was  out  of  sight  of  the 
sea,  tho  she  usually  kept  in  touch  with  it  by 
spending  her  summers  at  her  brothers'  hotel 
at  the  Shoals  where  she  held  court,  as  it 
were,  like  a  veritable  queen,  surrounded  by 
the  many  friends  who  gathered  about  lier 
there,  year  after  year.  Among  these  w^ere 
Mr.  Whittier,  John  Weiss,  Dr.  George  H. 
Hepworth,  Sarah  Orue  Jewett,  and  many 
other  gifted  men  and  women  whose  presence 
brought  sunshine  into  her  life. 

Mrs.  Thaxter's  best  work  smacks  of  the 
sea.  Her  prose,  of  which  she  w^rote  far  too 
little,  had  a  rich,  racy  quality  as  is  charm- 
ingly illustrated  in  her  story  of  "  An  Island 
Garden,"  issued  \evj  near  the  time  of  her 
death.  She  Avas  passionately  fond  of  flowers, 
tending  them  with  her  own  hand,  and  deck- 
ing tables  and  mantels  with  a  profusion  of 
their  blooms.  Her  privacy  on  the  island 
would  often  be  invaded  by  the  summer 
boarder  or  visitor,  eager  to  exchange  a  few 
w^ords  with  the  celebrity  of  the  place.  One 
such  curious  woman  found  Mrs.  Thaxter  at 
work  over  her  pansy  bed.  The  stranger  was 
arrayed  in  a  marvelous  gown  of  purple  and 
yellow  flannel,  and,  assuming  an  artistic  pose 
she  asked  complacently  of  the  poet,  "  Could 
there  be  anything  more  beautiful  than  the 
arrangement  of  colors  in  the  pansy  ?  " 

Mrs.  Thaxter  glanced  up  from  her  weeding 
and  surveyed  her  questioner;  then  with  the 


brief  response  "  No;  l)ut  it  takes  the  Lord  to 
combine?  them,"  she  went  on  grubbing 
among  the  floAver  roots. 

Celia  Thaxter  was  rocked  on  the  heart  of 
Nature  from  babyhood,  and  never  went  be- 
yond the  sound  of  her  voice.  It  was  the  love 
she  bore  to  Nature  that  made  a  poet  of  her. 
Philosophy  and  religion  were  hardly  within 
her  scope;  when  dealing  with  them  her  voice 
faltered  but  so  long  as  she  kept  close  to  Na- 
ture, her  songs  were  never  out  of  tune. 

Margaret  .lunkin,  daughter  of  Dr.  (ieorge 
Junkin,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman 
of  the  South,  was  born  about  1835;  she  mar- 
ried Col.  J.  T.  L.  Preston,  of  Lexington,  Va., 
w^here  Colonel  Preston  became  superin- 
tendent of  a  Boys'  Military  Academy.  Mrs. 
Preston  never  gave  herself  up  heartily  to  let- 
ters as  a  profession,  her  duties  as  wife  and 
mother  having  always  occupied  the  fore- 
ground of  her  thoughts.  She  defines  her  at- 
titude in  the  Dedication  of  her  "  Old  Songs 
and  New,"  published  in  1870: 

"  Day-duty  done,  I've  idled  forth  to  get 
An  hour's  light  pastime  in  the  shady  lanes. 
And  here  and  there  have  pluckt  with  careless 

pains 
These  wayside  waifs." 

In  Mrs.  Preston's  writings  emotion  was  al- 
Avays  first;  Nature  AA^as  good,  but  feeling  bet- 
ter and  more,  and  the  poet's  art  last  and 
least.  For  the  painters'  and  sculptors'  art 
she  had  sympathetic  appreciation,  and  she 
has  embodied  many  stories  and  legends  of 
the  Old  Masters  in  the  poems  gathered  under 
the  title  '*  Cartoons."  Mrs.  Preston's  dis- 
abilities in  her  later  j^ears,  owing  to  failing 
health  and  almost  total  blindness,  called  out 
much  sympathy  from  the  large  circle  of 
friends  to  w^hom  her  poems  had  endeared 
her. 

Of  the  tributes  to  her  memory  that  by 
William  Hamilton  Hayne,  "  Beyond  the 
Night"  (April  22nd,  1897),  is  most  tender, 
and  well  befits  its  subject. 

*•  The  lark-like  voice  that  sang  so  long. 
Through  bitter  days  or  bright, 
Has  found  tlie  source  of  deathless  song, 
Beyond  the  night. 

"  The  loyal  heart  that  beat  so  true, 
Unchanged  by  earthly  ills. 
Has  ]"eacbed  the  everlasting  blue 
Of  God's  own  hills. 
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*'  The  poet  soul  that  clearly  saw 
In  every  mortal   thinji- 
Twin  miracles  of  love  and  law 
Has  taken  wing. 

"  The  eyes,  by  stress  of  time  made  dim 
(Death's  mystic  border  passed), 
Beyond  the  far  horizon's  rim 
See  light  at  last." 

The  attitiido  of  The  iNDErENDENT  toward 
the  Civil  AVar  and  the  national  negro  prob- 
leni  did  not  prevent  many  Southerners  who 
had  been  identified  with  the  Confederacy 
from  becoming  frequent  and  valued  contrib- 
utors to  its  pages.  Among  these,  besides  Mrs. 
Preston,  should  be  counted  Paul  Hamilton 
Hayne,  one  of  the  best  and  most  widely 
known  of  Southern  writers.  Notwithstand- 
ing long  continued  ill  health  he  held  his  pen 
bravely  to  the  last,  and,  tho  a  minor  strain 
was  occasionally  heard  as  in  "  Under- 
ground "  (June  28th,  1877),  he  shared  the  in- 
domitable courage  of  his  fellow  poet,  Sidney 
Lanier.  His  son,  AVilliam  Hamilton  Hayne, 
inherits  a  happy  gift  of  song.  The  filial  rev- 
erence of  the  son  as  indicated  in  his  pathetic 
verses,  *'  At  my  Father's  Grave,"  throws  a 
beautiful  light  on  his  father's  character. 

Young  writers  in  Western  magazines,  not 
knowing  whereof  they  SDcak.  have  been  ac- 
customed to  assert  that  Joaquin  Miller  never 
received  due  recognition,  as  a  poet,  in  this 
country,  except  in  California.  His  verse  is 
original,  unconventional  and  very  musical; 
and,  to  give  the  lie  to  the  above  charge 
against  Eastern  editors,  it  is  enough  to  state 
that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in 
two  years  alone,  The  Independent  published 
thirteen  poems  from  his  pen. 

Of  this  period,  among  those,  who  wrote 
usually  with  an  ethical  or  religious  purpose, 
I  should  name  first  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
whose  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic " 
thrilled  the  North  during  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  Her  first  volume  of  poems,  "  Pas- 
sion Flowers,"  published  in  18^3,  gave  promise 
of  what  she  has  since  accomplished  in  many 
noble  lines  of  work.  "  From  my  Nursery  " 
(June  1st,  1871),  is  an  excellent  example  of 
her  strong,  intense  poetic  style.  With  her 
should  be  counted  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
whose  poems  have  a  haunting  and  passion- 
ately uplifting  quality  (see  "  The  Ermine," 
November  25th,  1878) ;  and  Rose  Terry  Cooke, 


in  whose  verse  an  undertone  of  sadness 
could  always  be  heard  ("  The  Anointing  of 
the  Sword,"  November  17th,  1877);  even  her 
wittiest  short  stories  were  tinged  with 
pathos;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe, 
D.D.,  also,  whose  Christian  poems  are  among 
the  best  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  has  produced,  tho  he,  himself,  ruled 
out  his  inspiring  "  O  where  are  Kings  and 
Empire  now  ?  "  from  the  Episcopal  Hymnal; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ray  Palmer,  who  supplied  the 
immortal  verse  to  which  Lowell  Mason  mar- 
ried his  sacred  rather  than  Lydian  air  that 
has  often  brought  all  heaven  before  our  eyes; 
Harriet  McEwen  Kimball,  still  a  valued 
writer  of  sacred  poetry—"  The  Guest " 
(October  17th,  1861)  is  one  of  her  best  known 
poems;  and  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  the  able 
editor  of  Harper's  Bazar,  who  has  made  her 
wide  circle  of  readers  all  her  frinds.  With 
this  group  should  be  included  the  three 
women  who  have  signed  much  good  work 
with  the  name,  Barr— mother  and  two  daugh- 
ters ("The  Two  Doors,"  December  29th, 
1887,  "  The  Song  of  Summer  Time,"  August 
24th,  1876,  and  "The  Tree  God  Plants," 
January  11th,  1877,  are  good  illustrations  of 
their  work);  Mrs.  M.  F.  Bulls,  whose  little 
poem  "Trust"  renews  its  life  yearly;  Emily 
Huntington  Miller,  whose  verse,  always  mu- 
sical and  flowing,  has  the  added  advantage 
of  being  interesting  as  well;  "  Howard  Glyn- 
don,"  Helen  J.  Angell,  and  many  others 
whom  I  cannot  enumerate  here,  but  whose 
pleasant  voices  have  won  them  recognition 
as  singers. 

It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  write  of 
Bryant,  Holmes,  or  Aldrich,  all  occasional 
contributors,  or  Bret  Harte,  whose  "  Miss 
Edith's  Modest  Request "  (January  24th, 
1878)  is  a  delightful  piece  of  nonsense  with 
the  sudden  surprise  of  its  closing  stanza;  but 
there  are  still  others  of  this  decade  whom  I 
would  name,  as  Christopher  P.  Cranch,  son 
of  Chief  Justice  Cranch,  who  studied  the- 
ology, and  then  became  artist  and  poet.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy,  and  from  his  many  contri- 
butions I  mention  one  which  shows  him  In 
his  double  capacity  ("  The  Forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,"  December  4th,  1873),  recalling 
very  sweetly  his  art  student  days.  It  sets 
the  Forest  before  us  as  faithfully  as  woulcj 
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a  picture  by  Diaz;  or  ^Irs.  Piatt,  whose  keen, 
swoct,  insistent  note  has  won  favor  not  only 
here,  but  across  the  sea;  Mrs.  Louise  Chand- 
ler Moulton,  too,  has  well  nigh  as  large  a 
circle  of  friends  and  readers  in  Great  Brit- 
ain as  in  her  own  country.  Hers,  too,  is 
nightingale  music,  sweet  and  sad,  and  tho 
her  voice  is  seldom  cliolced  with  tears  there 
is  always  the  breath  of  a  sigh  in  the  least 
melancholj'^  of  her  ever  tuneful  melodies. 
Mrs.  Moulton  is  always  the  friend  of  poets, 
and  one  of  her  most  gracious  services  was 
the  introduction  to  American  readers  of  the 
blind  poet,  Philip  Bourke  Marston.  It  was 
he  to  whom  Miss  Mulock  sang  in  his  baby- 
hood: "  Look  at  me  with  thy  large  brown 
eyes,  Philip,  my  King  !  "  and  by  prophetic 
utterance  defined  the  way  this  "  martyr  yet 
monarch  "  should  tread  as 

"  Thorny  and  cruel  and  cold  and  gray." 
Mr.  Marston's  "  In  Praise  of  Sleep  "  (October 
3rd,  1878),  refers  to  his  loss  of  sight. 

Others  might  be  named  here  who,  like  Mr. 
Marston,  were  cut  off  too  soon  for  the  full 
fruition  of  their  early  promise.  Much  was 
hoped  of  the  Rev.  William  M.  Baker  who 
wrote  both  stories  and  poems;  Rachel  Pome- 
roy  rose  superior  to  adverse  circumstances 
and  threw  down  her  gage  in  defiance  of  fate 
with  all  the  fortitude  of  Rebecca  of  York. 
Hers  was  one  of  the  bravest  voices  of  her 
day  ("The  Inevitable,"  January  8th,  1871). 
Was  the  volume  ever  published  which  she 


had  in  preparation  in  1872  ?  And  Mary  T. 
Reiley  died  at  the  South  of  yellow  fever, 
soon  after  her  graduation  from  the  Normal 
School  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  first  of  hers 
ever  published  ("  Sea  Maidens,"  June  14th, 
1877),  was  handed  to  the  editor  by  her  teach- 
er. The  editor  was  not  suffering  from  dearth 
of  good  poetry,  and  he  read  the  verses 
through  three  times,  hoping,  he  said,  to  find 
a  loop  hole  of  escape,  but  acknowledged 
after  the  third  reading  that  they  absolutely 
forced  themselves  upon  his  acceptance.  A 
volume  of  Miss  Reiley's  verses  was  published 
by  her  mother  soon  after  the  daughter's 
death.  It  contained  some  strong  negro  dia- 
lect verse,  called  out  by  Ku-Klux  atrocities. 
Edmund  Rowland  Sill  should  also  be  named 
here.  He  was  a  writer  of  unusual  thought- 
fulness,  who  might  be  called  a  poets'  poet. 

Other  English  contributors,  besides  Mr. 
Marston,  of  this  period  were  Francis  W. 
Bourdillon,  whose  voice,  tho  of  small  com- 
pass, is  well  trained;  the  Rev.  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  whose  beautiful  and  characteristic  poem 
"  The  Priest's  Heart,"  was  published  Sep- 
tember 18th,  1873  (in  his  collected  works  a 
number  of  changes  are  made  in  this  poem, 
the  most  essential  being  the  substitution  of 
the  word  "cure"  for  "medicine");  and  Al- 
gernon Charles  Swinburne,  three  of  whose 
scathing  sonnets  (June  12th,  26th  and  July 
10th,  1873)  would  shut  his  verses  out  of 
Russia. 

Newark,  N.  J. 


Simpler  Ways  of  Life. 

By  William  Clarke,   M.A. 
II. 


While  luxury  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  confined  to  a  small  class,  it  has  now 
extended  to  the  middle  class  as  a  whole,  and 
even  to  the  superior  working  classes.  It  is 
startling  to  know  that  the  nation's  tobacco 
bill  is  nearly  equal  to  its  bread  bill.  Men 
who  not  many  years  ago  went  straight  from 
their  office  or  warehouse  to  their  homes  and 
enjoyed  a  frugal  meal,  now  dine  at  a  club, 
where  they  consume  half  a  dozen  courses, 
washed  down  with  wines  which    in    their 


youth  they  never  saw,  and  they  find  them- 
selves surrounded  with  all  manner  of  pretty 
trifles,  which  drain  their  purses  and  help  to 
pass  the  time.  The  growth  of  amusements, 
and  of  expensive  ones,  too,  is  a  notable  fact. 
I  was  discussing  some  time  ago  in  one  of 
our  large  northern  towns  the  question  of  the 
undoubted  decline  of  public  spirit  and  inter- 
est in  public  questions  among  young  men. 
A  devoted  social  and  political  worker  told 
me  that  the  reason  might  be  summed  up  in 
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'one  word— sport.  "  Come  to  the  weekly  foot- 
ball match,"  said  he,  "  and  you  will  see 
why  young  men  don't  trouble  their  heads 
with  serious  matters.  The  enormous  ad- 
dition to  the  number  of  theatres  and  music 
halls  in  London  and  in  other  cities  reveals  a 
spirit  of  growing  luxury  which  compels  one 
to  pause  and  think  of  Avhat  this  means.  It 
means  that  people  are  able  and  willing  to 
vote,  as  it  were,  a  huge  budget  to  other  peo 
pie  to  amuse  them.  The  sum  expended  in 
this  way  in  London  alone  would  have  fur- 
nished the  revenues  of  a   considerable  State. 

Now,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  society 
was  more  intelligent,  more  happy,  and  mor- 
ally better  for  this  luxurious  expenditure, 
then  the  growth  of  luxury  would  be  fully 
justified.  It  is  life,  fuller  and  more  abun- 
dant, that  is  the  great  end:  the  means  to 
attain  that  end  are  the  mere  counters  in  the 
game.  But  are  these  qualities  growing 
among  men?  Is  our  modern  society,  as  seen 
in  the  great  centers  of  population,  in  London, 
l*aris,  New  Yorlv,  steadily  growing  better 
every  day?  Is  life  in  those  cities  happier  than 
it  was?  Is  it  morally  better,  is  it  more  digni- 
fied, does  it  produce  richer  human  results?  To 
ask  these  questions  is,  1  venture  to  think,  to 
answer  them.  Ennui  and  dissatisfaction  are 
the  note  of  our  time.  Suicide  increases 
with  startling  rapidity. 

But  the  immense  growth  of  luxury  is  not 
merely  due  to  the  facility  afforded  by  mod 
ern  machinery.  Luxury  helped  to  ruin  the 
ancient  world,  whei'e  much  of  this  machin- 
ery did  not  exist.  Luxury,  one  feels,  is  ul- 
timately due  to  an  insane  rivalry  and  spirit 
of  competition  among  individuals  and 
classes.  The  desire  to  get  ahead  of  some- 
body else  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  demand 
for  luxury.  This  is  so  because,  in  modern 
society,  riches  constitute  the  sole  means  of 
indicating  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  higher 
social  position.  In  early  communities  men 
are  counted  superior  because  of  some  per- 
sonal wealth.  This  man  can  fight  better,  or 
that  can  argue  and  persuade  better,  and  he 
is  elevated  to  the  highest  post  in  the  tribe 
or  nation.  In  the  Middle  Ages  personal 
bravery  on  the  one  hand  and  spiritual  ex- 
cellence on  the  other  were  the  conspicuous 
qualities  which  raised  men  in  the  secular 
and  religious  spheres.    Even  after  medieval 


society  had  decayed,  a  long  line  of  noble 
descent  gave  to  a  man  a  peculiar  distinction. 
But  modern  society  is  founded  on  money, 
ana  the  possession  of  money  is  the  criterion 
generally  accepted  by  all  classes  as  the  test 
of  a  man's  position.  It  is  true  that  the  in- 
stinct for  hero  worship,  which  never  dies  out 
of  men's  hearts,  will,  even  to-daj^  elevate  a 
poor  man  to  the  highest  place  in  the  esteem 
of  his  fellows;  and  it  is  significant  that  in 
America,  where  the  modern  spirit  is  the 
strongest  of  any  country,  and  the  desire  for 
Avealth  keenest,  no  rich  man  is  ever  uomi- 
n.'ited  for  the  Presidency. 

Still,  in  the  main,  we  must  say  that  the 
money  test  is  the  test  of  social  distinction 
under  the  conditions  of  modern  life.  It  is  a 
rough  and  easy  test  which  all  men  can  un- 
derstand. Few  men  can  appreciate  vast  learn- 
ing or  deep  thinking  as  tests  of  human  ex- 
cellence, or  as  authentic  indications  of  suc- 
cess. Even  the  loftiest  character  is  not  ap- 
preciated, because  it  makes  a  moral  demand 
far  in  advance  of  the  accepted  standards. 
But  if  a  man  glitters  with  splendid  posses- 
sions which  others  would  like  to  have  if 
they  could,  when  the  signs  of  his  achieve- 
ments are  tangible,  every  one  comprehends 
that  at  once;  and  if  he  scatters  with  a  free 
hand  the  crowd  rejoices  and  votes  him  a 
fine  fellow.  Thus  the  money  standard  is 
more  and  more  accepted  as  our  commercial 
civilization  extends  itself.  Commercialism, 
then,  is  the  cause  of  luxury,  and  luxury  is 
fatal  to  simplicity  of  living. 

The  reaction  against  commercialism  is  al- 
ready manifest  in  society.  Even  the  wealth- 
iest are  unconsciously  affected  by  it.  Even 
in  such  comparatively  superficial  matters  as 
the  style  and  furnishing  of  a  house  the 
teachings  of  Rusk  in  and  Morris  have  told 
on  English  society.  But  I  should  not  be 
doing  my  duty  if  I  led  my  readers  to  suppose 
that  the  much-needed  return  to  simplicity 
ended  here.  It  is  a  new  constitution  of  so- 
ciety that  is  needed— a  constitution  founded 
on  the  new  principle,  or  rather  on  the  old 
principle,  that  the  life  is  more  than  meat, 
the  body  than  raiment.  If  we  believe  thai 
to  be  true,  we  must  work  for  it,  each  in  his 
several  capacity.  Men  who  mean  reform, 
who  are  really  weary  of  a  civilization  so 
poor   in   character,   so  abundant   in   money, 
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will  begin  a  new  life  by  earnestly  willing  for 
themselves  ji  different  personal  ideal.  They 
will,  in  so  far  as  they  can,  seeli  to  be  righ<, 
to  be  single-minded,  to  care  for  the  healtli  of 
their  moral  being  lirst,  and  to  let  everything 
else  be  subordinate  to  that.  If  their  "  moral 
b.eing  is  their  prime  care,"  like  Wordsworth's 
Happy  AVarrior,  tliey  will  soon  find  that  the 
very  desire  for  al)iindance  of  possessions 
will  decline  and  die  out;  they  will  find  that 
the  majority  of  so-called  amusements  be- 
comes dull  and  stupid,  and  that  in  nature,  in 
books,  in  art  and  the  spiritual  life  the  true 
resources  of  the  human  mmd  are  to  be 
found. 

But  one's  duty  does  not  cease  with  the 
attainment  of  simplicity  for  oneself— if  one 
can  attain  it  alone.  One  feels  the  need  of  a 
better  social  organization  to  extend  such  a 
blessing  to  all.  The  life  of  the  workman  is 
no  more  simple,  in  a  sense,  than  is  the  life  of 
a  duke.  The  workman  is  discontented,  is 
pushing  his  fellow  out  of  his  place,  is  forced 
by  circumstances  to  compete  with  a  bitter 
eagerness  ever  growing,  and  is  tempted 
more  and  more  to  desire  all  manner  of  stupid 
belongings  even  where  he  cannot  get  them. 
It  may  be  supposed  that,  as  the  home  of  the 
average  workman  is  bare  enough,  there  is 
no  need  to  cultivate  simplicity  in  him.  But 
by  simplicity  I  mean,  before  all  else,  detach- 
ment of  the  soul  from  undue  desire  for  ma- 
terial goods.  I  do  not  mean  degrading  pov- 
erty or  the  ascetic  egoism  of  the  Thebaid. 
There  is  a  line  below  which  life  becomes  too 
hard  to  be  lived— a  physical  line  of  bodily 
satisfaction  and  comfort.  The  30  per  cent,  of 
London's  inhabitants  who,  according  to  Mr. 
Charles  Booth,  live  under  the  poverty  line 
cannot  in  general  live  a  satisfactory  life. 
They  cannot  be  clean;  they  cannot  be  de- 
cently housed;  their  children  cannot  receive 
proper  nurture;  their  food  is  scanty  and  un- 
fit; their  horizon  is  gloomy  and  sad.  Such 
persons,  so  forlornly  situated,  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  spend  their  leisure  time  in 
as  vain  desire  for  what  they  have  not  got, 
and  what  tliey  see  everybody  around  them 
striving  to  obtain,  as  a  millionaire  spends 


ills  ill  forming  new  means  of  exploiting  hi«i 
rivals.  Tlie  old  prayer  of  Agar  was  ever- 
more true:  "  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches.''  The  one  is  as  fatal  to  peace  of 
mind  as  the  other;  and  it  is  peace  of  mind, 
inward  satisfaction,  that  is  the  end  to  be 
reached.  Therefore  those  who  sincerely 
desire  greater  simplicity  of  life  will  work 
for  such  means  as  will  lift  the  bur- 
den of  squalid  poverty  from  the  shoulders 
of  its  victims,  sure  that  no  real  progress 
will  be  made  till  that  is  done.  What  means 
ji.re  necessary  to  this  object  is  a  problem  into 
which  I  cannot  enter  here.  Both  individual 
and  collective  exertion  on  a  great  scale  will 
be  needed  to  accomplish  so  great  a  reform. 
But  the  main  idea  must  be  that  men  shall 
lea  1 11  to  co-operate  with  one  another  instead 
of  competing  with  one  another  in  the  pres- 
ent way.  Not  that  competition  will  or  ought 
to  be  altogether  eliminated  from  life,  since 
values  can  only  be  determined  in  that  way. 
But  the  competition  will  be  human,  not  ani 
mal,  and  will  be  subordinated  to  ethical 
ends.  I  may  add,  as  Matthew  Arnold  said, 
some  greater  measure  of  equality  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  culture  in  w^hich  all  shall 
share.  There  will  never  be  a  true  culture, 
but  only  mere  dilettanteism,  until  we  have  a 
common  culture.  I  do  not  mean  that  every- 
body ought  to  be  learned,  since  learning  will 
always  be  the  calling  of  the  few.  But  the 
culture  can  and  ought  to  be  made  the  prop- 
erty of  all.  Let  us  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  wretched  trash  which  the  mass  oc 
our  people  read,  when  they  read  anything 
at  all,  will  be  forgotten,  and  all  shall  enter 
into  possession  of  the  rich  treasures  of 
knowledge  and  the  highest  and  purest  ideas. 
Science,  by  its  discoveries,  should  prepare 
the  way  by  lightening  the  load  of  daily  toil, 
and  it  only  needs  to  organize  life  on  the 
basis  of  common  interests  and  common 
needs.  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness,  and  all  these  other  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you."  iNot  till  men  real- 
ly believe  that  with  their  heart  and  soul  will 
simplicity  of  life  be  possible  for  all,  and  the 
ape  and  tiger  perish  out  of  human  life. 

London,  England. 
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How  to  Find  God."^ 

The  search  for  God,  so  easy  for  some,  so 
strangely  difficult  for  others,  is  the  subject 
of  the  books  noted  below.  Among  them  we 
give  first  prominence  to  the  strong,  simply 
written  little  volume  by  John  Fiske,  which 
one  can  read  through  at  a  sitting. 

John  Fiske  had  been  known  rather  as  a 
philosopner  or  historian  when  he  published 
"The  Idea  of  God"  and  "The  Destiny  of 
Man."  lie  was  counted  of  the  company  of 
Darwin  and  Huxley,  and  it  was  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  surprise  when  he  first  appeared,  as 
if  out  of  the  enemies'  camp,  as  the  champion 
of  personal  Theism.  This  last  volume  de- 
velops his  argument,  and  beats  about  no 
apologetic  bush  in  the  proof.  And  the  first 
impression  is  that  the  book  is  interesting, 
irised  with  story  and  illustration,  so  that 
the  philosophy  is  made  easy  and  agreeable. 

It  is  no  simple  task  to  compass  the  breadth 
of  a  whole  book  in  a  few  paragraphs,  but  we 
must  indicate  the  point  of  view.  The  exis- 
tence of  evil  is  Mill's  argument  against  an 
omnipotent  God.  Fiske  escapes  the  argu- 
ment by  the  bold  device  of  denying  absolute 
evil,  and  admitting  only  relativity  of  evil. 
Without  contrast  there  is  no  quality. 

"  If  we  had  never  felt  physical  pain,  we 
could  not  recognize  physical  pleasure.  For 
want  of  the  contrasted  background  its  pleasure- 
ableness  would  be  non-existent." 

We  may  pause  to  admit  that  we  might  not 
"  recognize  "  physical  pleasure,  but  we  can- 
not admit  that  it  "  would  be  non-existent." 
The  child  could  enjoy  sweet  that  had  not 
tasted  sour.  God  could  be  good  in  the  eter- 
nities before  evil  may  have  existed.  Fiske 
holds  that  evil  is  no  product  of  Ahriman  or 
Satan,  but  "  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
dramatic  whole,"  that  "  God  is  the  creator  of 

♦Through  Nati;re  to  God.  By  John  Fiske. 
16mo,  pp.  195.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
$1.00.) 

The  Foundations  of  Zoology.  By  William 
Keith  Brooks,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  8vo,  pp.  339.  (The  Mac- 
milian  Co.,  New  York.     $2.50.) 

Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific 
Thought.  By  the  late  Richard  Holt  Hutton.  Se- 
lected from  "  The  Spectator."  8vo,  pp.  393.  (Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  New  York.     $1.50.) 


evil;"  that  man  rises  from  brutehood,  and 
that  the  morally  bad  and  morally  good  repre- 
sent stages  in  the  development  of  character. 
But  it  becomes  actually  good.  This  good- 
ness is  the  goal  of  humanity,  produced  under 
evolutionary  laws,  and  all  the  more  genuine 
for  that.  Yet  the  hideous  lower  stages  are 
indispensable,  without  which  would  be  stag- 
nation. This  seems  to  be  a  mystic,  almost 
poetic,  view.  We  see  no  more  reason  why 
the  process  of  spiritual  evolution  needs  to  be- 
gin with  evil  rather  than  with  innocence 
than  why  a  child's  growth  should  begin  with 
pain  rather  than  weakness. 

Mr.  Fiske  next  discusses  the  origin  of  the 
ethical  idea— that  is,  of  love.  He  finds  it  in 
the  prolongation  of  infancy,  which  develops 
clie  mother  care  and  mother  love.  Here  is 
the  root  of  altruism,  which,  seen  in  its  lower 
forms  in  the  parent  animal,  and  then  in  the 
animal  herd  which  defends  its  young,  each 
bull  risking  its  life  for  the  rest,  develops  in 
man  into  what  is  his  chief  perfection  and 
glory.  Thus  we  suppose  that  Kipling's 
"  Law  of  the  Pack "  utters  the  voiceless 
ethics  of  mutually  protective  wolves.  But 
that  law  is  binding,  and  so  love  becomes 
binding  on  man,  and  the  whole  Cosmic  Proc- 
ess finds  its  end  in  self-sacrifice. 

And  we  find  near  by  the  argument  for 
God.  Nature  is  all  moving  up  toward  Love, 
»and  ethics  is  the  ideal  and  goal  of  Nature. 
Further,  the  chain  of  correlation  of  forces  has 
no  place  for  thought,  which  cannot  be 
weighed  or  measured,  which  does  not  enter 
the  closed  circuit  of  physical  transforma- 
tions. For  the  materialist  to  assume  that 
thought  and  feeling  could  not  continue  to 
exist  if  the  segment  of  the  physical  circuit 
with  which  they  coexist  were  taken  away,  is 
the  hight  of  rash  presumption.  Further,  the 
human  heart  postulates,  demands,  always 
and  everywhere  has  demanded,  three  things- 
God,  immortalit3%  and  an  ethical  meaning  for 
the  imseen  world.  That  is,  liamanity  al- 
ways has  had  a  religion,  gross  in  gross 
stages  of  society,  but  always  refining  itself, 
just  as  ethics  refines  itself  with  the  develop- 
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ment  of  man.  Rcligiou  came  with  the  birth 
of  humanity,  and  lias  been  dominant  ever 
since,  and  ever  evolving  as  if  toward  a  final 
goal.  Now  if  this  relation,  thus  begun  and 
vitally  developed,  between  man  and  the  un- 
seen world  is  real  only  as  far  as  man  is  con- 
cerned, while  the  objective  term,  the  unseen 
world,  is  unreal,  then  we  have  here  one 
unique  contradiction  of  all  the  analogies  of 
Evolution,  Nature  makes  no  such  false 
steps  elsewhere.  The  Cosmic  Process  else- 
where is  confirmed;  it  must  be  here. 

All  this  argument,  charmingly  developed, 
is  convincing  to  the  convinced  soul,  or  to  the 
soul  that  really  wants  God,  and  a  future  life 
with  ethical  relations  to  this  life;  but  it  will 
not  supplant  the  other  arguments  for  relig- 
ion with  which  we  are  more  familiar.  Coin- 
cident with  it  runs  a  thread  of  assumption 
of  a  kind  of  God,  transcendent  and  imma- 
nent in  Nature,  yet  personal,  less  easy  to  con- 
ceive of  than  the  ordinary  anthropomorphic 
God,  the  "  Almighty  Lord  Shaftesbury  "  of 
our  common  worship. 

Professor  Brooks's  volume  is  very  differ- 
ent from  John  Fiske's,  and  yet  it  reaches  the 
same  goal.  The  title  is  misleading.  The 
Foundations  of  Zoologij;  for  it  uses  the  de- 
partment of  which  the  Johns  Hopkins  pro- 
fessor is  such  a  master  only  to  illustrate  the 
real  subject  which  might  better  bear  the 
title  which  Fiske  has  taken,  unless  we  may 
say  that  its  purpose  is  rather  the  negative 
one  to  show  that  Nature  does  not  lead  away 
from  God,  that  Nature  offers  no  assump- 
tions inconsistent  with  Theism.  Professor 
Brooks  boldly  starts  with  a  world  of  sensa-' 
tions,  all  we  know;  and  he  seems  to  be  an 
ideahst  whose  chief  philosophical  authority 
is  Berkeley,  but  who  cannot  possibly  escape 
the  hard  fact  of  realism.  His  literary  style 
is  as  ditficult  as  that  of  Fiske  is  easy.  The 
bare  words  of  a  cardinal  sentence  will  often 
hardly  convey  a  meaning,  except  to  the  very 
careful  and  sympathetic  reader.  For  ex- 
ample, what  does  this  mean  at  first  sight  ? 

"  Of  all  the  stranse  errois  that  vex  the  soul 
of  man.  one  of  the  strangest  is  the  opinion  that 
our  faculties  would  lose  their  reality  and  their 
value  if  the  history  of  man  were  proved  to  be 
orderly,  and  what  might  reasonably  be  expected, 
for  that  our  history  cannot  have  the  slightest 
bearing  on  the  reality  of  anything  in  our  na- 


ture seems  so  obvious  that  it  is  bard  to  see  why 
any  one  should  question  it." 

But  it  has  a  definite  meaning,  as  has  all  that 
the  author  says. 

Professor  Brooks  believes  that  life  is  some- 
thing different  from  non-vitalized  matter. 
The  reactions  of  a  living  organism  are  pe- 
culiar, and  have  relation  to  the  history  and 
welfare  of  its  race.    He  says: 

"  If,  like  Paley,  I  kick  a  stone,  I  may  change 
its  position,  raise  its  temperature,  and  bring 
about  other  clianges  that  might  all  be  computed 
from  a  few  simple  data.  What  happens  if,  in- 
stead of  a  stone,  I  kick  a  dog? 

"  In  addition  to  certain  changes  which  are 
obviously  mechanical,  like  those  in  the  stone, 
I  start  a  new  set  of  changes  which  could  never 
be  computed  from  the  study  of  the  kick  alone. 
But  note  this  remarkable  fact :  Show  me  the 
dog,  and  I'  m.ay  be  able  to  tell  you  what  he  will 
do.  If  he  have  short  hair,  a  pink  skin,  a  big 
occipital  crest,  great  cheek  muscles,  a  long 
mandibular  bone,  a  short  nose  with  little  pig- 
ment, small  red  eyes  and  crooked  legs,  he  will 
not  act  like  a  dog  with  silky  ears,  curly  hair, 
large  dark  eyes,  a  long,  black  pointed  nose,  a 
bushy  tail  and  long  legs  with  big  feet. 

"  What  has  the  color  of  a  dog's  nose  or  the 
size  of  his  feet  to  do  with  the  effect  of  the  kick? 
Obviously,  nothing  at  all ;  but  the  changes  in 
the  dog  which  follow  the  kick  are  not  its  effect, 
for  they  might  follow  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  kick  precisely  as  they  follow  an  actual  blow. 
The  color  of  his  eyes  and  the  other  marks  are 
racial  characteristics  w'hich  show  what  his  an- 
cestry has  been ;  how  his  parents  and  more 
remote  progenitors  have  behaved  under  similar 
assaults.'' 

At  much  length  our  author  develops  the 
proof  that  ethical  ideas  may  have  been  de- 
veloped and  yet  lose  no  essential  value. 
Everj^  California  salmon  perishes  that  makes 
the  long  journey  from  the  sea  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  river  to  provide  a  safe  hatch- 
ing for  its  young;  the  race  is  wiped  out  for 
the  good  of  unborn  generations.  Very  few 
shad  ever  return  to  the  ocean.  The  step 
from  the  salmon's  self-effacement  to  human 
altruism  may  be  a  long  one,  but  Professor 
Brooks  sees  no  dreadful  consequences  if  it 
should  appear  that  our  moral  sense  had  a 
natural  history,  and  he  refuses  to  admit  that 
this  would  show  that  duty  is  not  duty,  or 
that  wrong  is  not  w^rong. 

The  substance  of  his  teaching  is  that  Na- 
ture is  orderly,  and  that  order  is  no  denial  of 
human  freedom  or  of  God.      He  refuses  to 
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speculate  about  causes;  he  oulj''  knows  order. 
What  is  the  cause  of  succession  and  order  of 
events  he  does  not  know;  it  may  not  be  in 
the  things  themselves;  whj'  not  in  an  outside 
Power  ?  Indeed,  his  doctrine  of  will  as  or- 
derly approaches  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 
If  all  events  belong  to  the  Cosmic  Process, 
and  could  be  infallibly  foretold,  that  affects 
no  belief  in  God  or  freedom.  Is  man  a  ma- 
chine ?  But  a  machine  is  something  orderly, 
for  a  useful  purpose;  and  what  is  the  objec- 
tion ?  Now  this  elimination  of  causes  in 
nature  clears  the  way  very  clearly  for  a 
Cause  out  of  nature,  but  we  doubt  if  the 
common  mind  will  allow  the  elimination; 
just  as  we  doubt  the  author's  Berkeleian  as- 
sertion that  "  most  thoughtful  men  of  science 
agree  that  ideas,"  to  the  exclusion  of  objects 
of  sense,  "  are  all  we  knoAv  the  existence  of." 
So  he  reaches  this  conclusion: 

**  If  any  believe  they  have  evidence  of  a  power 
outside  nature,  to  which  both  its  origin  and  its 
maintenance  from  day  to  day  are  due,  physical 
science  tells  them  nothing  inconsistent  with  this 
belief.  If  failure  to  find  any  sustaining  virtue 
in  matter  and  motion  is  evidence  of  an  external 
sustaining  power,  physical  science  affords  this 
evidence." 

We  judge  this  is  our  author's  conclusion.  At 
any  rate  Nature  seems  to  him  brimming  with 
purpose,  not  in  its  details,  Paley's  eye,  hand, 
etc.,  but  in  the  construction  of  Nature  which 
produces  hands  and  eyes.  This  volume  is 
an  answer,  on  the  one  hand  to  the  material- 
ist, and  on  the  other  to  the  theologian  who 
denies  evolution.  It  argues  that  Nature  tells 
us  not  one  thing  against  Theism.  Nature  is 
orderly;  in  its  data  are  involved  its  products; 
but  the  question.  What  is  the  cause  of  Na- 
ture ?  is  one  to  which  each  must  seek  an 
answer  for  himself,  "  for  each  has  at  his 
command  all  the  data  within  the  reach  of 
any  student  of  science."  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant conclusion,  we  believe  a  true  one, 
altho  we  are  not  able  to  accept  all  the  phil- 
osophical nescience  about  causes  that  has 
made  a  considerable  part  of  the  argument. 

Quite  different  from  these  two  volumes  is 
the  collection  of  short  essays  on  RelUjious 
and  Scientific  Thought,  contributed  at  various 
times  to  the  London  Spectator  by  R.  H.  Hut- 
ton.  They  are  not  abstruse,  nor  do  they  at- 
tempt more  than  the  expression  of  intelligent 


faith  and  common  sense  on  the  current 
phases  of  religious  and  philosophical  thought 
dui-ing  the  last  twenty  years.  Thus  Huxley 
and  Mivart,  Gladstone  and  Tennyson,  Mill 
and  Morley,  Arnold  and  Martineau  and  New- 
man, all  pass  in  review,  and  the  discussion 
of  their  views  is  unusually  sensible  and 
helpful. 


The  Dawn  of  Reason;  or,  Mental  Traits  in 
the  Loioer  Animals.  By  James  Weir,  Jr.,  M.D. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.25.)  The  ever  atti'ac- 
tive  subject  of  mind  as  it  exists  in  the  lower 
animals  is  treated  with  care  and  skill  in  the 
little  book  now  before  us.  Dr.  AVeir  in  his 
preface  says:  "  Many  of  the  data  used  by  the 
authors  of  more  pretentious  works  are  sec- 
ond hand  or  hearsay ;  the  author  of  this  treat- 
ise, however,  has  no  confidence  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  such  material,  therefore  he  has  not 
made  use  of  any  such  data.''  The  italics  are 
ours,  by  which  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
curious  fact  that  altho  Dr.  Weir  thus  claims 
for  his  book  absolute  originality,  he  begins 
it  by  using  "  second  liand "  matter  from 
Huxley,  Romanes,  Haeckel  and  others,  and 
all  through  his  book  he  repeats  what  is  but 
hearsay  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  For  ex- 
ample, he  quotes  Geer  on  the  action  of  an 
earwig  witli  its  eggs;  many  other  like  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  "  hearsay  material " 
might  be  pointed  out.  We  speak  of  this  not 
to  detract  from  the  value  of  Dr.  Weir's  book, 
but  to  call  attention  to  the  author's  unwise 
assumption  of  originality.  The  book  is  very 
interesting  and  contains  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  matter,  both  original  and  compiled, 
which  has  been  carefully  and  attractively 
arranged  so  as  to  give  the  lay  reader  as  well 
as  the  trained  scientist  the  full  benefit  of  the 
facts.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
adopt  all  of  Dr.  Weir's  theories  and  sugges- 
tions in  order  to  profit  by  his  labors.  He  pre- 
sents the  observations  made  by  himself  and 
others  clearly  and  fairly,  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  much  he  lias  compressed  into  so  small  a 
compass. 

Porto  Rlco  and  the  West  Indies.  By 
Margheriia  Arlina  Eamm.  (12mo,  pp.  230. 
P.  Tennyson  Neely,  New  York.  $1.50.)  This 
book  is,  as  it  should  be,  mainly  Porto  Rico 
and  very  little  of    the    other    West    Indies. 
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Neither  its  abuiulaut  illustrations  nor  its  de- 
scriptive C'liapters  bear  out  Emersou's  liues: 
"  Let  others  sail  to  Porto  Rique, 
Far-off  heats  through  seas  to  seek," 

Mrs.  Hainiii  is  known  by  her  valuable  vol- 
ume, "  Manila  and  the  Philippines."  Her 
book  contains  graphic  descriptions  of  social 
and  political  conditions  very  different  from 
our  own.  It  does  not  touch  on  the  work  done 
by  the  Americans  in  reformoug  what  has 
been  corrupt,  and  introducing  a  better  civ- 
ilization. A  very  interesting  point  often  for- 
gotten is  clearly  brought  out,  the  much  larger 
mixture  of  Indian  and  negro  blood  than  the 
census  allows.  Indians,  quadroons  and  mu- 
lattos are  counted  as  whites,  and  only  a 
minority  is  pure  white.  Mrs.  Hamm  recog- 
nizes the  absence  generally  of  race  preju- 
dice, but  she  does  not  seem  to  have  discov- 
ered that  in  the  higher  social  functions  the 
line  is  still  closely  drawm. 

A  History  of  New  England  THEOLOGy. 
By  Georr/e  Nye  Boardman.  (12mo,  pp.  314. 
A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50.) 
This  is  a  valuable  book  for  the  theological 
library.  In  it  Dr.  Boardman,  lately  of  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  gives  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  the  rise  of  the  so-called 
New  England  Theology,  from  Edwards  to 
Taylor  and  Finney.  A  final  chapter  briefly 
characterizes  the  development  of  what  is 
now  called  the  New  Theology,  and  does  not 
incline— nor  would  we— to  regard  it  as  a  le- 
gitimate development  out  of  the  Edwardean 
theology.  It  comes  from  other  fountains, 
German  and  English,  which  substitute  the 
ideas  of  fatherhood  and  immanence  for  that 
of  divine  government.  Our  author  very 
clearly  traces  the  development  of  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement  from  Edwards  and  West 
to  Bushnell.  His  criticism  of  the  govern- 
mental theory  is  delicately  sharp. 

Our  Daily  Homily.  By  the  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer,  B.A.  (16mo.  Five  volumes.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.)  Each  of  these 
snug  little  volumes  has  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pages,  and  each  page  has  a  text 
and  a  bit  of  a  homily.  Four  volumes  for  the 
Old  Testament  and  one  for  the  New  is  not  a 
proper  division;  but  perhaps  the  work  was 
cut  short  at  the  less  leisurely  end  of  the  task. 
The  lessons  are  evangelical,  and  occasionally 


Pre-milleuMiinn.  Mr.  Meyer  is  well  known 

by  his  visits  to  tliis  country,  and  deserves 

the  high  repute  in  which  his  friends  hold 
him. 

Stars  and  Telescopes.  A  Hand-book  of 
Popular  Astronomy.  Foimdcd  on  the  Ninth 
Edition  of  Lynn's  Celestial  Motions.  By  David 
P.  Todd.  12mo.,  pp.  410.  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston,  1899.)  Professor  Todd,  and  we 
may  say  Mrs.  Todd  also,  have  the  gift  of 
writing  admirable  and  delightful  books  on 
astronomy.  Both  author  and  publisher  have 
done  their  best  to  produce  a  handsome  and 
trustworthy  book.  It  gives  a  simple,  plain 
account  of  the  astronomy  of  to-day  and  is 
very  fully  illustrated.  The  index  tells  plain- 
ly what  part  is  from  Mr.  Lynn  and  what 
from  Professor  Todd.  We  take  this  occasion 
to  remind  our  readers  that  there  will  be  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible  in  the  United 
States  on  May  28th  of  next  year,  the  central 
track  of  which  will  pass  from  New  Orleans 
to  Norfolk,  and  those  who  wish  to  see  it 
should  arrange  to  be  on  that  day  along  the 
line  of  totality.  There  will  be  a  great  exodus 
to  the  South  at  that  time. 

Papias  and  His  Contemporaries.  A  Study 
of  Religious  Thought  in  the  Second  Century. 
By  Edward  H.  Hall.  (Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.25.)  Mr.  Hall  here  gives  us 
a  concise  and  attractive  study  of  second  cen- 
tury Christian  thought.  The  book  bears 
every  mark  of  patient  and  intelligent  work, 
and  it  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  student 
of  early  Christian  history.  An  appendix,  fill- 
ing about  a  fourth  of  the  volume,  contains 
notes  and  references  that  add  much  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  book  in  the  student's 
hands.  Moreover,  there  are  foot  notes  to 
almost  every  page  of  the  text.  The  study  is 
brought  down  to  the  latest  discoveries  and 
gives  the  gist  of  the  most  recent  work  of 
scholars  in  the  field  under  consideration. 

The  magnificent  Neiv  English  Dictionary, 
edited  by  Dr.  James  H.  Murray,  continues  on 
its  steady  and  stately  course.  The  two  last 
numbers  received  are  parts  of  vols.  IV  and 
V,  and  are  edited  respectively  by  Henry 
Bradley  and  Dr.  Murray.  They  include  the 
words  from  Germano  to  Grasscloth,  and  from 
Hod  to  Horizontal.  In  the  first  of  these  parts, 
where  the   "  Centurjr "   Dictionary  has  854 
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and  the  "  Standard  "  has  917,  this  has  2,053. 
Where  the  "  Century  "  has  1,108  illustrative 
quotations  this  has  8,488.  In  the  other  part 
where  the  "  Century "  has  1,194  and  the 
'*  Standard "  1,193  words,  this  has  2,037. 
The  longest  word  in  the  language,  houorill- 
cabilitudinity,  comes  in  this  installment;  the 
two  longest  English  monosyllables,  we  are 
informed,  are  straight  and  strength.  But  can- 
not scfmapps  also  be  called  English?  The 
history  given  of  this  word  disproves  the 
claim  that  Bacon  invented  it  as  an  anagram 
to  indicate  his  authorship  of  one  of  Shakes- 
peare's plaj's.  We  learn  that  honeijmoou  orig- 
inally had  more  reference  to  the  fickleness 
of  married  love  than  to  its  sweetness.  This 
is  a  dictionary  for  scholars,  for  libraries, 
and  constitutes  a  marvelous  and  incompar- 
able repertory  of  the  etymology  and  history 
of  the  English  language. 

The  Babylonian  Talmud.  Translated  by 
Michael  L.  Rodhinson.  8vo,  Vols.  VI,  VII. 
Section  Moed  (Festivals),  pp.  201,  226.  (New 
Talmud  Publishing  Company^  New  York.) 
Mr.  Rodkinson's  immense  task,  that  of  the 
translation  of  the  entire  Babylonian  Talmud 
into  English,  progresses  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  These  two  volumes  cover  the 
Tracts  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  Holo- 
caust, Betzah  (eatables).  Tabernacles  and 
Minor  Festivals.  Of  course  these  volumes 
are  full  of  very  interesting  matter,  especially 
as  illustrating  the  extreme  punctiliousness  of 
the  rabbis  about  the  Law.  Here  is  a  case  in 
the  Tract  Betzah.  On  a  feast  day  one  may 
open  his  shop  to  get  some  things  he  needs, 
but  the  disciples  of  Shamma  say  he  cannot  re- 
place the  shutters,  if  there  are  hinges,  while 
the  school  of  Hillel  allows  it.  The  discussion 
waged  hot  over  those  hinges.  All  agree  that  the 
shutters  can  be  put  up  if  there  are  no  hinges; 
the  chief  doubt  being  about  hinges  that  are 
in  the  middle  instead  of  at  the  sides.  The 
discussion  of  the  Sabbath  is  interesting. 
Rabbi  Joshua  said:  "  Divide  the  day— one- 
half  for  the  Lord  and  one-half  for  you,  be- 
cause we  are  told  '  Thou  shalt  call  the  Sab- 
bath a  delight,'  "  so  that  half  must  be  for 
pleasure,  for  eating  and  drinking.  One  even 
finds  rules  of  curtesy.  The  scholar  must  al- 
ways walk  to  the  left  of  his  master,  or  if 
there  be  two  scholars,  the  greater  should  be 


on  the  right,  but  fall  a  little  behind,  and  the 
other  on  the  left.  "  One  who  goes  on  the 
right  of  his  master  is  a  boor."  "  When  the 
three  angels  came  to  Gabriel,  Michael  was 
in  the  middle,  Gabriel  on  his  right  and 
Raphael  on  his  left."  This  is  the  first  trans- 
lation of  the  Talmud  ever  attempted  that 
was  supported  by  Jews.  Hitherto  they  have 
opposed  translations  in  any  language,  as  the 
Mohammedans  object  to  translating  the 
Koran.  But  American  .Tews  are  more 
liberal. 

Francis  Parkman's  Works.  New  Library 
Edition.  Illustrated.  Vols.  I-II.  (Boston  : 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $2.00  the  volume.) 
This  is  a  handsome  library  edition  of  Park- 
man's  complete  works  in  twelve  volumes, 
with  illustrations.  The  paper,  binding  and 
print  are  beautiful.  The  two  volumes  in 
hand  are  "  The  Pioneers  of  France  in  the 
New  W^orld  "  and  "  The  Jesuits  in  North 
America." 

Germany,  Her  People  and  Their  Story. 
By  Augusta  Hale  Gifford.  (Boston:  Lothrop 
Publishing  Co.  $1.75.)  This  is  a  good  com- 
panion volume  to  be  read  along  with  the 
story  of  Austria  noticed  above.  It  is  a 
straightforward  story  giving  the  main  out- 
lines of  German  history  with  clearness  and 
precision  from  Arminius  to  William  II. 
Some  illustrations  and  a  full  index  are  help- 
ful features,  the  portraits  being  especially 
good. 


Literary  Notes. 

Next  week  Mr.  R.  H.  Russell  will  publish 
Charles  Henry  Meltzer's  translation  of  Ger- 
hart  Hauptmaun's  masterpiece,  "  Die  Ver- 
suukene  Glocke." 

.  . .  .Drexel  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  announces 
for  the  fall  a  volume  of  "  Arctic  Romances," 
by  Albert  White  Verse,  a  member  of  the  Peary 
expedition  in  '92. 

....Mr.  Clement  Shorter  has  retired  from 
his  position  as  editor  of  the  Illustrated  London 
NeiDS.  His  weelily  letter  on  literary  topics  had 
come  to  be  a  pleasing  feature. 

.  . .  .Next  September  Mr.  Dunne  will  publish, 
through  Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  &  Company,  a 
new  series  of  sketches  to  be  called  '  Mr. 
Dooley  :  In  the  Hearts  of  His  Countrymen." 

.  . .  .The  June  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Maga- 
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zine  promises  to  be  of  especial  interest.  F.  C 
Burnand,  editor  of  Punch,  IIou.  William  Wal- 
dorf Astor,  Clark  Russell  and  H.  C.  Wells  are 
some  of  the  contributors. 

....Dr.  Madison  Peters's  "Justice  to  the 
Jew  "  will  be  published  by  F.  Tennyson  Neely. 
Dr.  Peters  believes  that  much  of  what  is  excel- 
lent in  the  world  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  the 
people  whose  name  is  so  often  used  reproach- 
fully. 

....Robert  Chambers's  "Ashes  of  Empire" 
is  very  popular  in  England,  but  in  Germany 
Emperor  William  is  said  to  have  forbidden  its 
translation.  In  a  new  story  which  will  appear 
serially  in  Harper  s  Weekly  Mr.  Chambers  will 
introduce  the  Emperor  as  one  of  his  characters, 
it  is  understood. 

....A  new  history  of  Israel  in  French  has 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  G.  Piepenbring,  of 
Strassburg,  entitled  "'  Ilistoire  du  Peuple  d'ls- 
raer'  (Strassburg:  J.  Noiri&l.  Price  6.40 
marks).  The  work  forms  a  pronounced  con- 
trast to  the  rather  flippant  history  published  by 
Renan  and  the  ultra-critical  production  of 
Vemes.  While  not  absolutely  conservative,  the 
work  is  predominantly  so,  and  offers  to  French 
readers  some  of  the  results  of  the  best  conserva- 
tive research  of  Germany. 


Books  of  the  Week. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Thomas  Dudley.  By 
Augustine  Jones.  10x7,  pp.  484.  New 
York  :   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co $5  00 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  A  New 
English  Translation.  By  C.  H.  Foy. 
12x10,  pp.  208.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co 2  50 

The  Book  of  Joshua,  A  New  English  Trans- 
lation. By  Rev.  W.  H.  Bennett.  10x12, 
pp.  93.     New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. . .      1  25 

The  Fowler.    By  Beatrice  Harraden.    7i/^x5, 

pp.  345.     New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. .      1  50 

An  Epic  of  the  Soul.     12x10,  pp.  121.     New 

York  :  Thomas  Whittaker 1  00 

The  Cougar  Tamer,  and  Other  Stories  of  Ad- 
venture. By  Frank  Welles  Calkins.7x5, 
pp.  263.  Chicago :  Herbert  S.  Stone  & 
Co 1  00 

Ickery  Ann  and  Other  Girls  and  Boys.  By 
Elia  W.  Peattie.  7x5,  pp.  287.  Chicago  : 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co 1  00 

The  Penalties  of  Taste,  and  Other  Essays. 
By  Norman  Bridge.  7x5,  pp.  165.  Chi- 
cago :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co 1  00 

Can  We  Disarm  ?  By  Joseph  McCabe.  7x5, 
pp.    151.     Chicago :    Herbert    S.    Stone   & 

^   Co 1  00 

Love  s  Dilemmas.  By  Robert  Herrick.  7x5, 
pp.  193.  Chicago:  Herbert  S.  Stone  & 
Co 1  25 

The  Perfect  Wagnerite,  a  Commentary  on 
The  Ring  of  the  Niblungs.  By  Bernard 
Shaw.  7x5,  pp.  170.  Chicago :  Herbert 
S.  Stone  &  Co 1  00 

A  Short  History  of  the  United  States.  By 
Justin  Huntley  McCarthy.  7x5,  pp.  370. 
Chicago  :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co 1  50 

Sand  'n'  Bushes.  By  Maria  Louise  Pool. 
7x5,  pp.  363.     Chicago:  Herbert  S.  Stone 

„  &  Co 1  50 

Men  s  Tragedies.     By  R.  V.  Bisley.     7%x5, 

pp.  303.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.      1  50 

^ooks  I  Have  Read.     71/2x5,  pp.  223.     New 

York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co 1  00 
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EDITORIALS. 


The  Peace    Conference. 

The  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague 
opens  this  week.  Will  it  accomplish  any- 
thing? The  pessimists  say  no.  They  point 
to  Finland,  Poland,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  St.  Petersburg,  to  Persia  and  China  as 
indicating  the  real  purpose  of  the  very  Power 
at  whose  invitation  the  congress  meets,  and 
also  to  the  failure  as  yet  to  respond  at  all  to 
the  only  practical  proposition  that  has  been 
made.  England,  it  is  understood,  offered  to 
suspend  her  last  naval  vote  if  Russia  would 
do  the  same.  As  yet  no  answer  has  come. 
Germans  of  every  rank,  military  and  civil, 
have  nothing  but  sneers,  and  Professor 
Mommsen  characterizes  it  as  "  a  printer's  er- 
ror in  the  history  of  the  world."  Montene- 
gro and  Bulgaria  are  to  be  represented,  but 
not  the  Transvaal  or  the  Orange  Free  State. 
The  German  delegate  to  whom  the  Czar  ob- 
jects has  not  been  withdrawn,  and  is  still 
vociferating  his  defense  of  war.  Live  polit- 
ical questions  are  tabooed  with  a  rigor  that 
is  significant,  yet  still  the  sessions  are  to  be 
strictly  secret  and  under  a  censorship  as 
rigid  as  that  which  prints  special  editions  of 
the  press  for  the  Czar's  perusal  that  he  may 
know  only  what  his  ministers  want  him  to 
know.  What  a  spectacle  for  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century! 

So  far  the  pessimists.  What  say  the  op- 
timists? It  is  much,  very  much,  that  the 
very  possibility  of  general  peace  should  be 
even  considered.  The  mere  fact  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  independent  nations  of 
the  world,  including  such  despotisms  as  Rus- 
sia, Persia,  Turkey,  China,  come  together  to 
consider  that  possibility  marks  a  new  era, 
and  is  the  first  step  toward  recognition  of 
the  pre-eminent  value  of  peace.  It  is  also  a 
wondrous  advance  in  the  fellowship  of  na- 
tions. That  the  great  Powers  of  Europe 
should  pause  even  for  a  moment  and  confer 
on  terms  of  at  least  nominal  equality  with 
the  weaker  governments,  recognizing  their 
right  to  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  the  world's 
affairs,   is   something  that   has   never  been 


done  before.  There  is,  too,  a  distinct  recog- 
nition that  it  is  after  all  the  peoples,  not  the 
monarchs  alone,  who  guide  the  destinies  of 
the  nations.  Were  nothing  to  come  of  the 
Conference  but  the  recognition  of  these  two 
principles,  the  possibility  and  the  advantage 
of  peace,  as  against  the  inevitableuess  and 
cruelty  of  war,  and  the  right  of  the  people 
to  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  nations, 
the  Conference  would  mark  a  long  step  for- 
ward in  the  world's  progress. 

But  there  is  much  that  may  be  done  in  the 
line  of  practical  results.  Arbitration  is  prac- 
tical. The  recognition  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate property  on  the  high  seas  as  on  the  land 
is  practical.  The  extension  of  rules  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  suffering  inevitable  in  war, 
so  long  as  it  shall  last,  is  practical.  All  of 
them  will  come  up  for  discussion  and  will  in 
all  probability  receive  large  support.  A 
recommendation  in  regard  to  them  by  the 
Conference  to  the  monarchs  and  legislatures 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  even  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  will  carry  a  weight  that  could 
not  possibly  belong  to  the  deliverances  of  in- 
dividual societies,  or  even  of  single  govern- 
ments. It  is  unfortunate  that  the  very  gov- 
ernment which  has  been  so  prominent  in 
support  of  arbitration  should  go  into  the 
Conference  with  the  record  of  an  adverse 
vote  in  our  Senate  at  Washington  on  the  sub- 
ject of  an  arbitration  treaty  with  the  nation 
nearest  to  us  not  only  geographically  but  in 
race,  language  and  life;  yet  this  very  incon- 
gruity may  result  in  overcoming  the  obsta- 
cles. There  is  nothing  like  the  committing  of 
a  government,  as  an  individual,  to  a  princi- 
ple, in  conference  with  others  to  secure  the 
complete  application  of  the  principle. 

Which  are  right,  the  pessimists  or  the  op- 
timists? We  believe  the  optimists  have  far 
the  better  of  the  argument.  Acknowledging 
all  the  incongruities,  even  the  irony  of  the 
situation,  without  overlooking  a  single  point 
of  discouragement,  we  welcome  the  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague  as  a  distinct  and 
great  advance  in  the  fellowship  of  the  na- 
tions toward  the  time  when  right  shall  make 
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might,  and  not  niiglit  right.  That  it  will 
mean  absolute  cessation  from* war  we  do 
not  believe.  War  is  sometimes  right— God's 
means  of  punishing  wrong-but  it  will  make 
unjust  wars  more  difficult;  it  will  emphasize 
the  value  of  peace;  it  will  not  only  strength 
en,  but  extend,  the  good  results  of  the  Gen- 
eva ConA'ention,  and  thus  lessen  suffering;  it 
will  open  the  door  for  still  further  mutual 
conference  and  help  to  inaugurate  the  reign 
of  sweet  reasonableness  in  the  relations  of 
the  nations  of  the  world. 


The    Strikers    at    Wardner    and 
Buffalo. 

The  proceedings  against  the  strikers  in 
Idaho  who  destroyed  the  mills  of  two  min- 
ing companies  and  killed  a  non-union  work- 
man have  excited  much  interest  in  the  ranks 
of  organized  labor  because  the  regular  army 
was  employed  to  preserve  order,  and  for  the 
additional  reason  that  the  miners'  union  ap- 
pears to  have  been  denounced  and  outlawed 
in  an  official  proclamation.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  character  of  these  proceedings 
should  be  clearly  understood.  There  was  no 
available  or  trustworthy  militia,  and  there- 
fore the  Governor,  a  Democrat,  asked  the 
Government  for  troops.  These  were  sent, 
under  the  command  of  General  Merriam. 
By  them  or  with  their  help  several  hundred 
of  the  rioters  were  arrested.  Then  the  proc- 
lamation was  issued,  not  by  General  Mer- 
riam, as  news  dispatches  of  the  7th  inst.  in- 
correctly asserted,  but  by  Bartlett  Sinclair, 
State  Auditor,  at  the  order  of  the  Governor. 
It  bears  no  evidence  that  the  commander  of 
the  Federal  troops  had  anything  to  do  with 
it. 

This  proclamation,  which  is  addressed  to 
the  mine  owners  in  Shoshone  County,  does 
not  denounce  the  miners'  union  by  name.  It 
says  that  "  certain  organizations  or  combina- 
tions existing  in  Shoshone  County  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  criminal  in  purpose 
by  procuring  property  to  be  destroyed  and 
murder  to  be  committed,  by  reason  whereof 
it  has  been  twice  necessary  to  declare  mar- 
tial law  in  that  county."  Then  the  mine  own- 
ers are  told  that  "  the  employment  of  men 
belonging  to  said  or  other  criminal  organiza- 
tions during  the  continuance  of  martial  law 


must  cease."  The  mines  of  those  who  shall 
disobey  this  order  will  be  closed.  Owners 
are  instructed  that  they  must  not  employ 
any  applicant  who  does  not  present  a  permit 
issued  by  Dr.  Hugh  France,  who  appears  to 
be  a  relative  of  the  Sheriff,  and  every  miner 
now  employed  must  obtain  such  a  permit 
within  ten  days. 

Of  course  the  organization  which  is  thus 
denounced  is  the  miners'  union,  and  the  State 
authorities  would  have  pursued  a  more 
manly  course  if  they  had  put  their  meaning 
in  plain  words.  But  as  the  proclamation 
stands  they  do  not  call  the  union  a  "  criminal 
organization."  Dr.  France  knows  what  the 
Governor  means  but  does  not  clearly  say, 
and  in  granting  permits  will  be  guided  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  Governor's  purpose.  If 
General  IMerriam  had  issued  a  proclamation 
he  would  have  expressed  his  meaning 
plainly.  The  labor  unions  should  observe 
that  the  order  is  to  be  enforced  only  during 
tlie  continuance  of  martial  law. 

Was  the  Governor  justified  in  asserting  di- 
rectly or  vaguely  that  the  miners'  union  is 
"  criminal  in  purpose  "  and  has  "  procured 
property  to  be  destroyed  and  murder  to  be 
committed?"  That  is  to  say,  is  the  union 
guilty  as  an  organization,  or  should  the  of- 
fenses be  charged  only  against  individual 
members  of  it?  This  is  a  question  of  con- 
siderable importance.  It  can  be  answered 
only  by  the  evidence  which  the  State  will 
produce  in  the  approaching  trials.  Dis- 
patches from  Idaho  say  that  members  of  the 
union  have  become  witnesses  for  the  prose- 
cution and  will  furnish  evidence  enough  to 
convict  a  hundred  of  those  who  destroyed 
the  mills  and  killed  the  workman  at 
Wardner.  It  is  not  yet  indicated,  however, 
in  the  reports  that  their  testimony  will  show 
that  violence  was  actually  planned  or  ap- 
proved at  a  meeting  of  the  union.  Those 
who  used  rifles  and  dynamite  were  a  minor- 
ity, and  it  is  said  that  they  deceived  their 
associates  as  to  their  criminal  purpose.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  asserted  that  this  latest 
riot  and  others  in  the  past  were  caused 
by  the  central  committee,  composed  of  three 
delegates  from  each  of  the  four  local  lodges 
of  the  union,  and  that  this  committee  is  con- 
trolled by  desperadoes. 

Organized  labor  elsewhere  should  not  de- 
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nounce  the  action  of  the  Federal  troops  at 
Wardner.  The  army  has  simply  assisted  the 
Governor,  at  his  request,  in  preserving  order 
and  arresting  persons  accused  of  crime.  The 
State  authorities  may  show  that  they  were 
justified  in  denouncing  the  union  itself  and 
in  attempting  to  suppress  it.  The  trials  will 
settle  this  question.  Labor  unions  else- 
where should  know  that  the  excesses  of  the 
miners'  union  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  region 
have  been  so  great  that  organized  working- 
men  in  other  parts  of  the  land  may  well  de- 
fer a  decision  concerning  the  merits  of  this 
case  until  the  whole  story  shall  have  been 
told  in  court. 

The  striking  grain  shovelers  at  Buffalo 
have  deserved  the  sympathy  of  workingmen 
in  other  cities  and  of  all  who  are  unwilling 
that  tlie  laborer  shall  be  degraded  and  ruined 
in  body  and  soul  by  a  conspiracy  to  make 
him  a  drunkard  and  subject  him  to  the  rule 
of  greedy  keepers  of  grog  shops.  The  strike 
there  was  chiefly  a  revolt  against  an  infa- 
mous system  which  compelled  the  workman 
to  receive  his  pay  in  certain  saloons  owned 
by  confederates  of  the  employing  contractor, 
and  virtually  required  him  to  spend  a  large 
part  of  it  in  those  places  to  the  pecuniary 
advantage  of  the  employer  and  his  foreman, 
and  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  laborer 
and  his  family.  The  strikers  have  made  a 
good  and  orderly  fight  against  this  debasing 
system,  and  have  compelled  the  abolition 
of  it. 


Professor    Briggs's     Ordination. 

Doubtless  when  Professor  Briggs  entered 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  he  thought 
he  should  there  find  peace.  Doubtless  he 
longed  for  peace.  While  he  will  not  shrink 
from  ecclesiastical  combat,  nor  bate  one  jot  of 
free  assertion  of  belief  to  avoid  it,  yet  it  was  a 
great  grief  and  disappointment  to  him  that 
he  could  not  be  let  alone  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  allowed  to  carry  on  the  scheme 
of  study  which  he  most  enjoys,  and  which 
has  already  borne  its  fruit  in  a  noble  series 
of  volumes  on  Bible  study.  The  zeal  and 
zest  which  he  gives  to  self-defense  and  to 
counter-attack  in  a  trial  for  heresy  may  be 
as  great,  but  his  real  satisfaction  and  de- 
light is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  which  he 


feels  when  propound! ing  his  novel  demon- 
stration of  the  meaning  of  selah,  or  reducing 
the  poetry  of  the  Psalms  to  Hebrew  tri- 
meters or  pentameters,  or  elucidating  the 
verse  structure  of  the  original  Aramaic  of 
our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  was  a 
pain  to  him  to  have  to  waste  two  years  of 
his  life  in  controversy  which  should  have 
been  given  to  his  Hebrew  Lexicon. 

It  was  also  a  great  pain  to  him  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
should  have  left  the  word  "  suspended " 
against  his  name  in  its  list  of  ministers;  for 
he  is  as  devout  a  believer  in  the  rightful  au- 
thority of  the  Church  as  he  is  a  diligent  stu- 
dent of  the  Bible;  and  when  he  saw  that 
there  was  no  hope,  without  long  and  bitter 
conflict,  of  recovering  his  position  as  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  he  naturally  and  properly 
left  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  Episco- 
pal. We  say  properly,  altho,  had  he  been  a 
man  who  had  no  larger  business  on  hand 
than  controversy,  it  might  have  been  his 
duty  to  stand  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
for  his  rights,  by  the  side  of  his  friends,  and 
wait  for  his  vindication.  But  progress  hard- 
ly comes  that  way.  Personal  wrongs  are 
seldom  righted.  It  is  very  much  easier  to 
leave  subsequent  heretics  in  peace  than  it  is 
to  restore  one  once  condemned  for  heresy. 
While  reforjns  do  not  go  backward,  they  do 
not  stop  to  pick  up  their  martyrs. 

Professor  Briggs  might  easily  have  joined 
tlie  Congregational  communion.  The  Man- 
hattan Association,  with  its  large  body  of 
distinguished  clergymen  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  was  ready  to  receive  him.  Many 
of  them  could  not  accept  his  views,  but  they 
believed  in  liberty  of  interpretation,  and  he 
knew  they  would  admit  him,  and  he  was 
strongly  inclined  to  go  there.  But  his  real 
convictions  took  him  elsewhere.  He  holds 
high  views  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  as  he  is  a  high  Calvinist.  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  was  a  good  home  for  him; 
but  if  he  must  leave  it,  he  wanted  a  Church 
which  makes  much  of  its  corporate  tho  not 
tactical  succession,  and  claims  authority. 
Now,  while  Congregationalism  allows  the 
utmost  liberty  on  this  as  on  all  other  varia- 
tions within  the  wide  bounds  of  Christian 
faith,  yet,  as  a  fact,  Congregationalism 
makes  little  of  Church  authority  and  much 
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of  iudividujil  loyiilty  and  liberty.  I'rofossor 
Brings  liked  the  spirit  of  the  Congregational 
fellowship,  but  his  convictions  did  not  draw 
him  to  a  "  rope  of  sand,"  no  matter  if  some- 
how it  is  a  rope  that  does  its  share  of  the 
Church's  pulling.  So  he  went  to  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  where  his  daugh- 
ter had  preceded  him  and  Is  now  serving  as 
a  deaconess. 

But  he  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  he 
would  there  be  welcomed  in  peace.  There 
are  two  main  branches  in  that  Church,  one 
which  we  may  now,  since  it  has  so  nearly 
absorbed  the  Low  Church,  call  Broad,  with- 
out thereby  meaning  anything  less  than 
evangelical;  and  the  other,  the  Ritualistic,  or 
Narrow  Church,  since  the  old  High  Church- 
men are  now  mostly  aligned  along  the  new 
questions  of  liberty  or  of  ritual.  A  High 
Churchman,  like  Dr.  John  Fulton,  may  be 
a  Broad  Churchman  on  every  question  ex- 
cept those  of  orders  and  succession,  but  a 
Ritualist  must  be  a  Narrow  Churchman  all 
over.  He  is  essentially  anti-Protestant,  anti- 
free  thought,  anti-Pauline.  He  believes  that 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  meat  and  drink  and 
sacrament  and  law  and  letter.  The  Narrow 
Churchmen  are  very  strong  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  they  have  done  only  their  duty, 
as  they  see  it,  in  opposing  the  reception  of 
a  man  who  asks  not  what  the  Church  has 
believed,  but  only  what  is  truth.  We  respect 
the  honesty  and  courage  of  Dr.  Clendenin 
for  objecting  to  the  use  of  his  church  for  the 
ordination  of  Professor  Briggs;  but  it  would 
be  a  great  misfortune  for  the  Episcopal 
Church  if  such  men  as  he  and  Dr.  Richey 
should  rule  it. 

Bishop  Potter  very  properly  refused  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  objectors,  ard 
he  proceded  with  the  ordination  last  Sunday, 
notwithstanding  formal  protest.  To  have 
done  otherwise  would  have  been  submission 
to  those  who  wish  to  make  their  Church  a 
small  sect.  The  Bishop  is  a  man  of  cour- 
age and  he  did  not  back  down.  There  may 
possibly  come  a  trial  for  heresy,  but  he  will 
control  the  selection  of  tlie  court.  There  is 
more  likelihood  that  he  will  himself  be  called 
to  account  by  the  House  of  Bishops  and 
there  he  might  even  be  censured;  but  he  will 
have  behind  him  the  weight  of  the  Church, 
if  not  the   majority   of  the  little   dioceses. 


Wliat  would  be  the  result  of  a  trial  for 
lieresy  is  thus  indicated  by  Dr.  John  Fulton, 
perhaps  the  wisest  man  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  barring  Dr.  W.  H.  Huntington.  He 
says  In  his  Church  Standard: 

"  What  is  there  to  protest  against?  Nothing 
on  earth,  unless  it  be  the  canons  of  the  Church 
under  which  all  these  things  have  been  done ; 
and  a  protest  against  the  canons  must  be  made, 
if  at  all,  to  the  only  body  which  has  the  power 
to  change  them,  to  the  General  Convention,  not 
to  the  Bishop  who  acts  under  them.  But  there 
is  more  talk  of  presenting  Dr.  Briggs  under  a 
ciiarge  of  holding  and  teaching  doctrine  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  What 
a  wretched  blunder  that  would  be !  If  such  a 
presentment  and  trial  should  result,  as  it  in- 
fallibly would,  in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused, 
the  verdict  would  create  an  impression  in  the 
public  mind'  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  has  gone  clean  over  to  Dr.  Briggs.  If 
that  is  what  our  too  impatient  friends  desire, 
by  all  means  let  them  present  Dr.  Briggs  for 
trial." 

We  think  that  those  friends  whom  Profes- 
sor Briggs  has  left  can  blame  him  for  only 
one  thing.  They  will  pardon  him,  we  pre- 
sume, for  leaving  them  to  carry  on  their  con- 
flict alone,  for  perhaps  it  will  be  quite  as 
easy  for  them;  but  they  will  naturally  com- 
plain that  he  has  discredited  his  own  Pres- 
bj'terian  orders  by  joining  a  Church  which 
denied  their  validity  and  required  reordina- 
tion.  He  goes  to  a  denomination  which  re- 
fuses to  admit  that  the  Presbyterian  is  a 
true  Church,  or  to  allow  a  Presbyterian. min- 
ister to  enter  its  pulpits.  Dr.  Edward  Ab- 
bott once  said  that  the  Episcopal  Church  is 
the  "  roomiest  Church  in  America."  This 
may  be  true  theologically,  altho  the  attacks 
on  Professor  Briggs  have  thrown  doubt 
upon  it;  but  ecclesiastically  it  is  the  most 
exclusive.  Professor  Richey,  representing 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  speaks  of 
all  other  American  Christians  as  "  our  sepa- 
rated brethren,  whether  Presbyterians,  Bap- 
tists, Methodists,  Congregationalists,  or 
Roman  Catholics."  The  separation  is  un- 
fortunate and  unbrotherly.  Not  only  can 
Professor  Briggs  not  preach  in  a  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  but  he  cannot  preach  in  a  Con- 
gregational or  Methodist  church  without  per- 
mission of  the  neighboring  Episcopal  rector. 
If  he  should  become  himself  a  rector,   he 
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could  not  invite  the  President  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  to  officiate  with  him. 
Of  course  this  is  far  from  right  or  brotherly. 
But  neither  Professor  Briggs  nor  a  multitude 
of  other  Episcopalians  believe  this  to  be 
right;  they  desire  to  have  it  otherwise.  Per- 
haps one  of  these  days  they  will  succeed.  In- 
deed, the  great  Episcopal  question  now  is 
whether  the  Broad  Cliurchmen  shall  lead 
their  Church  to  a  closer  fellowship  with  their 
Protestant  brethren,  or  whether  the  Narrow 
Churchmen  shall  bring  it  closer  to  Rome. 


Franchise  Problems. 

The  apparently  trustworthy  report  that 
Governor  Iloosevelt  is  about  to  call  an  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature  points  to  the  prom- 
inence in  tJie  public  mind  of  questions  relat- 
ing to  municipal  franchises,  for  the  subjects 
to  be  considered,  if  the  Legislature  be  called, 
are  the  tunnel  franchise  in  New  Yorli  and 
the  bill,  recently  passed,  for  the  taxation  of 
the  value  of  all  such  franchises  as  real  estate 
is  now  taxed.  The  bill  which  empowered 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  a  tunnel  road  by  private 
capital,  but  forbade  the.  alienation  of  the 
franchise  in  perpetuity  has  been  vetoed  by 
the  :Mayor.  The  existing  law  restricts  the 
Commission  to  plans  for  the  construction  of 
the  road  by  the  city  itself,  and  this  method  is 
excluded  for  the  present  by  the  attitude  of 
the  city  government.  The  Governor  would 
like  to  see  the  rejected  bill  passed  over  the 
Mayor's  veto.  The  bill  for  the  taxation  of 
franchises  could  be  very  much  improved,  he 
thinks,  by  changes  which  the  Legislature 
would  make. 

Much  reckless  comment  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor's attitude  toward  this  important  bill 
has  been  published.  Because  he  sees  de- 
fects in  it  and  would  have  them  removed, 
his  enemies  say  that  he  has  "  surrendered  to 
the  corporations."  It  is  true  that  the  pass- 
age of  the  bill  was  due  to  his  urgent  mes- 
sages, but  he  did  not  assert  that  it  was  a 
perfect  measure.  He  did  say  in  substance 
that  it  w^as  a  commendable  attempt  to  re- 
quire corporations  holding  public  franchises 
to  pay  their  just  share  of  the  public  burdens, 
and  he  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  it 
would  probably  need  amendments  by  which 


it  might  be  perfected.  The  arguments  of 
prominent  lawyers,  laid  before  him  at  his 
request,  appear  to  have  convinced  him  that 
certain  amendments  ought  to  be  made  with- 
out delay.  This  bill  is  legislation  of  a  new 
and  important  character.  The  valuation  of 
intangible  franchises  is  a  matter  of  some  dif- 
iiculty.  The  bill  leaves  it  to  the  local  as- 
sessors. It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  un- 
der such  conditions  the  rule  would  not  be 
uniform  throughout  the  State,  and  that  valu- 
ations would  be  subject  to  the  caprice,  igno- 
rance, or  favor  of  local  authorities  in  some 
places,  where  even  the  practice  of  black- 
mailing corporations  might  be  promoted  by 
the  exercise  of  the  power  so  conferred. 
Therefore,  it  was  argued,  the  law  should  be 
administered  by  a  central  authority,  such  as 
a  State  commission,  in  order  that  the  rule 
and  practice  might  be  uniform  for  all  places. 
It  was  also  said  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  relief  of  corporations  already 
paying  a  considerable  franchise  tax  in  some 
form  to  a  city,  and  that  the  tax  now  paid  to 
the  State  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  was 
even  asserted  by  one  of  the  attorneys  that 
because  of  certain  provisions  in  the  existing 
law  concerning  the  taxation  of  real  estate 
the  tax  to  be  collected  under  the  bill  as 
it  stands  would  be  practically  nothing. 

The  Governor  prefers  that  the  franchises 
shall  be  valued  and  assessed  by  the  State 
authorities,  and  before  the  passage  of  the 
bill  he  suggested  an  amendment  to  this  ef- 
fect. He  was  also  inclined  to  prefer  a  tax 
on  gross  receipts  to  one  on  values.  If  he  de- 
cides that  amendments  making  these  and 
other  changes  should  be  considered  at  an 
extra  session,  his  course  will  be  in  accord 
with  opinions  expressed  by  him  before  the 
adjournment  of  tne  Legislature.  The  charge 
that  he  has  surrendered  to  the  corporations 
or  is  about  to  surrender  to  them  is  amusing 
to  any  one  who  knows  the  man.  He  will 
surrender  to  no  one,  but  if  he  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  the  bill  as  it  stands  really  ought 
not  to  become  a  law,  he  will  have  the  cour- 
age to  say  so,  and  to  withhold  his  signature, 
notwithstanding  his  earnest  support  of  the 
bill  when  the  passage  of  it  was  endangered 
by  legislative  intrigue. 

The  question  is  one  of  more  than  local  in- 
terest, for  if  lliis  attempt  in  New  York  to 
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collect  taxes  from  those  holders  of  muni- 
cipal franchises  who  now  pay  little  or  noth- 
ing for  their  highly  profitable  privileges  shall 
be  successful  the  example  will  be  followed 
elsewhere.  The  progress  of  the  discussion 
here  concerning  the  merits  and  the  defects  of 
the  measure  is  observed  closely  in  other 
States  by  many  students  of  taxation  who 
have  been  impressed  by  the  recent  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  power  and  increase  of  the 
profits  of  transportation  companies  and  other 
corporations  which  control  public  franchises 
in  our  large  cities. 


Tramp  Marriages. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  the  late  marriage 
in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  of  a  New  York  divorcee 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  among  decent 
people.  We  do  not  need  to  discuss  it.  It 
does  not  concern  the  larger  question  of  di- 
vorce, for  every  respectable  man  or  w^oman 
allows  that  when  a  divorce  is  obtained  for 
the  only  cause  allowed  in  New  York,  and 
when  the  guilty  party  is  forbidden  to  marry 
again  in  the  State,  and  the  innocent  party  is 
given  the  charge  of  the  children,  it  is  an  out- 
rage against  all  decency  for  the  guilty  party 
to  be  married,  and  in  this  case,  on  the  very 
same  day,  in  another  State.  Every  State  ex- 
cept South  Carolina  and  New  York  allow^s, 
and  properly  so,  divorces  for  certain  other 
causes  than  adultery;  but  as  to  this  one  cause 
there  is  no  question. 

Doubtless  the  marriage  of  these  two  mem- 
bers of  a  smart  and  rich  set  is  legal.  The 
woman  was  divorced  in  New  York;  she  was 
married  in  Connecticut.  As  yet  the  laws  of 
these  States  have  not  been  made  uniform,  as 
they  ought  to  be.  Congress  can  do  nothing 
for  marriage;  that  belongs  to  the  several 
States,  and  public  sentiment  must  control  it 
there.  What  we  wish  to  speak  of  is  the  duty 
of  Christian  ministers  in  such  cases. 

It  is  something  larger  than  this  particular 
case.  We  believe  the  Congregational  min- 
ister who  married  these  people,  coming  from 
a  communion  that  forbids  the  marriage  of 
divorced  people,  claims  that  he  was  deceived 
or  at  least  misinformed.  But  it  would  have 
been  very  easy  for  him,  a  man  who  is  not 
ignorant  of  New  York,  and  who  had  served 
a  pastorate  in  Salt  Lake  City,  to  have  found 


out  who  these  people  were  of  somewhat  fa- 
mous, even  notorious,  names.  He  had  before 
him  the  license  in  which,  unless  there  was 
perjury,  which  we  have  not  heard  of,  it  was 
distinctly  stated  that  the  woman  had  been 
divorced.    That  ought  to  have  given  pause. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  suspicious  thing 
about  the  license.  It  was  there  stated  that 
the  two  parties  lived  in  New  York  State. 
Why  had  they  come  to  Connecticut?  We 
know  the  reason,  to  evade  the  laws  of  New 
York.  Why  had  they  come  to  a  Congrega- 
tional minister?  To  escape  the  laws  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Is  there  here  no  duty  of 
comity,  ecclesiastical  or  political,  that  should 
at  least  forbid  unseemly  haste  in  marrying 
strangers?  Is  tramp  marriage  to  become  a 
recognized  institution?  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  all  the  laws  of  any  one  denomina- 
tion or  State  shall  be  held  as  binding  on  its 
members  or  citizens  when  they  go  out  of  it; 
but  at  least  the  curtesy  is  due  of  attention 
and  care,  in  order  to  discover  whether  there 
is  any  good  reason  for  the  escape. 

The  State  of  Delaware  has  a  law  to  pre- 
vent tramp  divorces.    It  reads: 

"No  divorce  shall  be  granted  in  this  State 
for  any  cause  which  is  not  a  ground  of  divorce 
in  the  State  where  the  cause  arose." 

This  law  in  no  wise  interferes  with  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  Delaware,  but  it  ad- 
mits a  principle  of  comity  in  refusing  to 
grant  to  the  citizens  of  another  State  what 
they  would  be  refused  at  home.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  Episcopal  or  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic rule  about  the  marriage  of  divorced  per- 
son is  right— indeed  we  believe  it  too  strict; 
but  at  least  other  denominations  will  not  care 
to  be  made  the  Gretna  Green  or  Botany  Bay 
of  these  churches'  felons  or  runaways.  At 
any  rate  that  minister  is  recreant  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  home  who  remarries  a  di- 
vorced person  who  has  broken  up  a  former 
home. 


The  collision  on  the  Reading  Railroad  at 
Exeter  was  due  to  the  carelessness  of  some 
one.  The  first  train  was  stopped  by  a  block 
signal  just  below  the  Exeter  station,  because 
the  track  ahead  was  temporarily  obstructed 
by  coal  cars.  Its  speed  was  so  great  that  it 
passed  beyond  the  signal  for  twice  its  length 
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before  it  could  be  brought  to  a  standstill. 
The  engineer  then  backed  it  into  the  block 
out  of  which  it  had  passed  and  began  to 
wait  for  a  clear  track  ahead.  Both  the  con- 
ductor and  the  engineer  knew  that  another 
fast  train  was  following  them  closely,  but 
the  published  reports  do  not  say  that  they 
took  the  simple  precaution  to  send  back  a 
man  with  a  lantern.  The  rules  of  all  rail- 
road companies  formerly  required  this  to  be 
done  for  the  protection  of  trains  unexpect- 
edly checked.  Twenty-nine  lives  would 
have  been  saved  at  Exeter  if  a  brakeman 
had  promptly  gone  back  with  a  danger  lan- 
tern immediately  after  the  train  stopped. 
The  engineer  of  the  following  train  appears 
to  have  overlooked  the  warning  signal  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  same  block,  which  should 
have  stopped  him  as  the  other  engineer  had 
been  stopped  below.  The  operator  was  or- 
dered by  telephone  from  Reading  to  display 
this  signal.  He  did  so  and  reported  after- 
ward that  the  second  train  had  disregarded 
it  and  passed  into  the  block,  which  it  should 
not  have  entered.  Here  we  see  strange  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  men  controlling 
the  two  trains,  while  the  signal  men  appear 
to  have  done  their  duty.  It  may  be  expected 
that  the  company's  investigation  will  place 
the  responsibility  where  it  belongs. 


concludes,  that  the  next  President  will  accept 
the  platform  of  the  Anti-Imperialist  League! 


We  give  even  the  Secretary  of  the  Anti- 
Imperialist  League  the  hospitality  of  our 
columns  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation, some  of  whose  publications  have  been 
excluded  from  circulation  among  our  soldiers 
in  the  Philippines.  It  is  a  bit  amusing  that 
we  are  told,  as  If  to  secure  the  prestige  of 
Pilgrim  authority,  that  the  two  men  who 
engineered  the  first  meeting  in  Boston,  Mr. 
Gamaliel  Bradford  and  Mr.  Erving  Winslow, 
"  were  lineal  descendants  of  those  who  first 
sought  freedom  on  Plymouth  Rock."  The 
editor  of  The  Independent  would  hardly 
claim  his  lineal  descent  from  Governor  Brad- 
ford as  an  argument  on  the  other  side.  Mr. 
Winslow  tells  some  interesting  facts  about 
the  campaign  his  League  has  carried  on,  not 
the  least  so  being  the  not  disinterested  aid  of 
the  tobacco  and  beet  sugar  interests.  We  are 
content  to  await  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  with  which  Mr.  Winslow's  article 


....General  Henry,  a  few  words  from 
whom  we  are  glad  to  print  this  week,  has 
issued  a  farewell  address  to  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico.  He  is  warmly  appreciative  of 
the  good  will  of  the  people,  and  he  leaves 
them  with  the  reminder  that  success,  har- 
mony and  good  government  depend  upon 
"  humanity  and  justice,  and  a  due  regard  to 
the  Golden  Rule  of  doing  unto  others  as  we 
would  like  to  have  done  to  us."  We  see  that 
his  successor,  Colonel  Davis,  has  been 
obliged  to  accept  the  resignation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Senor  Acuna,  and  has  asked 
the  leader  of  the  new  Republican  party  to 
take  his  place.  That  party  is  the  more 
progressive,  but  had  been  kept  out  of  office 
until  General  Henry  insisted  that  it  should 
be  represented.  Colonel  Davis  is  an  ener- 
getic man  of  much  ability,  whose  duties  in 
Washington  have  kept  him  out  of  the  field 
of  war  and  thus  of  promotion,  and  he  has 
every  incentive  to  make  a  fine  record  as 
Governor-General.    He  is  a  Roman  Catholic. 

. . .  .Professor  Du  Bois's  weighty  article  on 
"  The  Negro  and  Crime "  is  not  a  formal 
answer  to  that  by  Mrs.  Harris,  but  it  is  a 
virtual  one.  We  need  add  nothing  to  it.  We 
lielieve  Mrs.  Harris's  statements  are  the  ex- 
travagant product  of  local  excitement.  Be- 
fore that  first  Palmetto  lynching  it  was  the 
testimony  of  the  white  people  that  the  races 
were  living  together  In  harmony.  Lynching 
destroys  harmony,  breeds  fear  and  hatred. 
From  the  time  those  half  dozen  negroes  were 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  law  and  mur- 
dered, doubtless  there  has  been  a  spirit  of 
revenge,  and  the  condition  of  fear  has  arisen 
which  Mrs.  Harris  describes. 

....  We  may  add  a  single  note  to  the  article 
on  "  Wireless  Telegraphy  "  in  this  issue;  and 
that  Is  that  a  chief  task  to  which  inventors 
are  turning  their  attention  to  the  concentrat- 
ing of  the  waves,  as  in  the  headlight  of  an 
engine,  so  that  they  will  be  focused  in  a 
single  direction.  One  may  imagine  that  this 
is  not  simple,  considering  that  the  waves  will 
pass  straiglit  through  a  house  or  a  hill,  but 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The    Southern    Baptist    Conv^en- 
tion. 

.  By  R.   H.   Pitt,   D.D. 

The  attendance  at  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  is  unusually  large  this  year. 
Louisville  is  central  to  the  territory  of  the 
Convention  and  is  very  accessible.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  home  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  around  which  so 
heated  a  controversy  has  raged  for  three 
years.  Hundreds  of  alumni  have  been  drawn 
hither  by  reason  of  this  and  also  in  order  to 
visit  their  alma  mater. 

Of  course  the  deepest  interest  centred  in 
the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Seminary 
and  their  action  concerning  Dr.  Whitsitt.  The 
Board  held  three  long  sessions  on  Thursday. 
They  were  occupied  wholly  with  the  consid- 
eration of  Dr.  Whitsitt's  resignation.  There 
was  full  discussion  and  at  length  the  resig- 
nation was  accepted. 

To  those  who  had  closely  watched  events 
this  result  was  not  a  surprise.  If  Dr.  Whit- 
sitt had  not  himself  offered  his  resignation 
he  would  have  remained  undisturbed.  The 
Board  would  never  have  dislodged  him. 
They  had  twice— once  at  Wilmington,  in 
1897,  and  again  at  Norfolk,  in  1898— fully 
vindicated  him.  They  were  bound  by  the 
logic  of  the  Wilmington  deliverance,  reaf- 
firmed at  Norfolk,  to  continue  to  support  him. 
When,  however,  he,  without  pressure  of  any 
sort  from  the  Board,  sent  in  his  resignation, 
many  of  his  stanch  friends  in  the  Board  felt 
that  he  had  opened  up  a  way  out  of  a  per- 
plexing situation.  The  group— a  small  one— 
of  members  who  have  from  the  first  de- 
manded his  retirement  were  not  influential 
in  bringing  about  the  acceptance  of  the  res- 
ignation. The  motion  to  accept  the  resigna- 
tion was  made  by  a  member  who  had  sted- 
fastly  supported  Dr.  Whitsitt  in  previous 
sessions  and  most  of  those  who  advocated  it 
had  previously  taken  active  part  in  defending 
Dr.Whitsitt.  Some  of  these  declared  that  they 
believed  he  had  made  good  his  historical  con- 
tention. Notwithstanding  all  this  the  vote 
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on  his  resignation  as  professor  was  very 
narrow,  being  22  for  acceptance  and  20 
against. 

Quite  a  number  of  causes  combined  to  pro- 
duce the  result.  A  desire  for  respite  from 
ceaseless  agitation  influenced  some,  others 
felt  that  Dr.  Whitsitt  was  not  gifted  as  a 
leader,  while  a  few  were  displeased  with 
him  on  account  of  his  historical  views.  The 
result  is  not  an  out  and  out  triumph  for  Land- 
markism,  but  it  will  give  this  dogmatic  and 
aggressive  wing  of  the  denomination  great 
encouragement.  It  will  be  a  hint  to  them 
that  ceaseless  and  reckless  agitation  will 
get  them  pretty  much  anything  they  want. 

The  three  Boards  of  the  Convention  report 
an  uncommonly  prosperous  year.  Receipts 
for  foreign  missions  were  $108,716.06.  This 
is  less  than  last  year,  but  on  account  of  re- 
duction in  expenditures  the  Board  reports 
no  debt.  There  were  845  baptisms  on  the 
field,  a  much  larger  number  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  Eighteen  new  missionaries  were 
appointed  during  the  year.  The  Home  Mis- 
sion Board  received  during  the  year  $61,794.- 
58,  an  increase  of  $7,744.17.  The  Board  re- 
ports that  the  work  among  the  negroes,  in 
which  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  of  New  York,  the  white  State  Con- 
ventions and  the  colored  State  organizations 
are  co-operating,  is  proving  very  useful. 
The  report  gives  interesting  details  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  work  in  Cuba.  The  work 
of  the  Sunday  School  Board  (located  at 
Nashville)  shows  growth.  Receipts  amount- 
ed to  $67,173.30,  an  advance  over  last  year 
of  $2,100.  The  Board  during  the  year,  be- 
sides its  periodical  business,  has  distributed 
17,448  Bibles  and  Testaments. 

This  letter  closes  before  the  Convention 
has  finished  its  business,  but  it  has  advanced 
far  enough  to  show  that  it  will  be  a  quite 
memorable  session  in  point  of  attendance 
and  fraternity  of  spirit.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  seriously  divisive  issue  will  come  be- 
fore the  body. 

Judge  Jori  Haralson,  of  Alabama,  who  has 
been  president  of  the  body  for  ten  consecu- 
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tive  years,  declined  re-election,  and  ex-Gov. 
W.  J.  Northen,  of  Georgia,  was  chosen  by 
acclamation. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


Dr.   Brigg^s  Ordained. 

Dr.  Bkiggs  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  by  Bishop  Pot- 
ter in  the  Pro-Cathedral  on  Stanton  street, 
in  this  city  on  Sunday.  The  announcement 
of  the  ordination  was  made  on  Friday,  and 
full  opportunity  was  given  to  any  who  de- 
sired to  make  protest,  but  no  voice  was 
raised.  The  High  Church  opponents  of  the 
ordination  were  not  present,  but  there  were 
there  Dr.  Francis  Brown,  of  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary;  Dr.  J.  H.  Mcllvaine,  formerly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Cove- 
nant, now  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  a 
considerable  delegation  from  the  Union  and 
General  (Episcopal)  Theological  Seminaries. 

The  sermon  was  by  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Douglass, 
on  Matt.  21:  23,  and  the  subject  was  the  au- 
thority of  Christ  over  and  above  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church,  and  of  traditionalism.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  intellectual  life 
in  the  Church  in  order  to  its  best  growth 
and  development.  The  ordination  services 
were  conducted  in  the  usual  form  with  no 
interruption  or  mark  of  special  interest. 

Bishop  Potter  gave  to  the  public  a  state- 
ment explaining  his  action  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  layman  who  had  pro- 
tested against  the  ordination.  He  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  a  Bishop's  powers 
are  constitutional  and  not  absolute,  and  that 
he  can  act  only  after  certain  preliminaries 
have  been  taken.  After  those  have  been 
taken  and  are  seen  to  be  right  he  has  no 
option  but  must  proceed  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Church.  He  then  shows  how  all 
these  steps  had  been  taken  in  regard  to  Dr. 
Briggs,  and  gives  in  full  the  certificate  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese.  He 
then  continues: 

"  Under  these  circiimstaiK-es,  and  unless  some 
charge  affecting  the  character  or  teaching  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Briggs  which  was  not  covered  by  the 
foregoing  testimonial  had  been  presented  to  me, 
I  Bhould  not  consider  myself  as  having  discre- 
tion to  disregard  tht  plain  imperative  of  the 
canon. 


"But  nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  adduced. 
The  book,  the  teachings  of  which  have  lately 
been  challenged,  has  been  for  some  time  before 
the  public,  and  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Diocese  has  been  convened  since  recent  and  par- 
ticular attention  has  been  called  to  it.  It  was, 
in  my  judgment,  competent  to  that  body,  if  it 
had  seen  fit  to  do  so,  to  recall  the  certificate 
originally  forwarded  to  me,  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  been  signed  under  a  misapprehension  or 
with  insufiicient  knowledge ;  but  this  it  has  not 
seen  fit  to  do.  T  must  therefore  accept  that  cer- 
tificate as  final,  and  I  shall  do  so. 

"  1  beg,  however,  that  you  will  not  suppose 
that  I  am  seeking  to  escape  from  any  personal 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  the  ordination  of 
Dr.  Briggs  by  retiring  behind  the  action  of  my 
constitutional  advisers.  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est desire  to  do  so.  The  outcry  against  the 
author  of  '  The  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Holy  Scripture '  is  chiefly  to  be  deplored  be- 
cause it  betrays  such  a  lamentable  ignorance  of 
the  progress  of  sound  learning  and  the  judgment 
of  the  best  Christian  scholars.  One  of  these,  a 
Bishop,  writes : 

"  You  may  be  interested  to  see  that  the  old  staid 
Christian  Knowledge  Society  republished  my  little 
pamphlet  on  the  Bible,  which  contains  the  same 
principles  that  are  elaborated  in  your  treatise.  I 
am  indignant  at  the  misrepresentations,  or,  we 
will  hope,  the  misunderstandings,  of  some  of  your 
critics.  Have  they  for  the  first  time  come  across 
the  interpretation  of  the  speaking  with  tongues 
wnich  harmonizes  that  book  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians?  Have  they  never  read  Dean  Plump- 
tre's  article  on  the  subject  in  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible?" 

"  In  a  word,  the  author  of  '  The  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture '  has  simply 
stated  conclusions  which  the  best  learning 
and  the  most  devout  minds  have  accepted  be- 
fore him.  I  do  not  myself  accept  all  of  them  ; 
but  tbat  any  of  them  denies  or  impugns  any 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  faith  can  only  be 
shown  by  mutilations  or  perversions  of  what 
the  author  has  said,  which  are  as  malignant  as 
they  are  unscrupulous. 

"  I  note  the  prediction  with  which  you  con- 
clude— that  Dr.  Briggs's  advancement  to  the 
higher  ministry  for  which  he  has  been  recom- 
mended will  precipitate  departures  to  the  Church 
of  Home.  This  would  indeed  be  unfortunate, 
for  the  author  of  *  The  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Holy  Scripture '  holds  letters  from 
eminent  Roman  Catholic  scholars  of  foremost 
rank  in  institutions  of  learning  of  foremost  dig- 
nity, expressing  the  warmest  appreciation  of  his 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  in- 
timating their  purpose  to  make  use  of  it  in 
their   classrooms.     Here   again   it   would   seem 
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that  a  somewhat  larger  knowledge  would  be  the 
safest  guide  to  wise  action. 

"  1  need  hardly  add,  after  what  I  have  writ- 
ten, that  it  is  my  intention  to  proceed  at  the 
time  appointed  to  Dr.  Briggs's  ordination. 
"  I  am,  dear  sir,  sincerely  yours, 

"  H.  C.  Potter." 


The  Christian  Mirror,  of  Portland,  Me., 
will  be  consolidated  with  The  Congregational- 
ist,  of  Boston.  Dr.  Merrill,  the  editor,  has 
accepted  the  financial  agency  of  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, Nashvllfe,  Tenn. 

. . .  .The  Twentieth  Century  Methodist  Mil- 
lion-Pound Fund  in  England  is  progressing 
very  encouragingly.  Already  over  650,000 
guineas  are  reported,  and  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  circuits  have  not  yet  contributed,  and 
the  Sunday  school  contributions  have  not 
yet  been  made.  The  reports  from  circuits 
already  given  also  are  not  considered  com- 
plete. 

....  The  vacant  professorship  of  Pastoral 
Theology  at  Rutgers  Theological  Seminary 
will  be  filled  next  month  by  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church. 
Eight  classes  have  nominated  Denis  Wort- 
man,  D.D.,  of  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Wort- 
man  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  re- 
spected clergymen  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
is  a  contributor  to  The  Independent,  and 
has  published  much  in  prose  and  verse. 

....  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  England,  Sir  Cecil  Rhodes  paid  a 
most  cordial  tribute  to  the  success  of  the 
social  work  of  the  Army  in  South  Africa. 
When  an  application  was  made  to  the  Cape 
Parliament  for  aid  there  was  a  full  investi- 
gation, and  as  a  result  a  vote  in  aid  was 
granted  and  has  been  continued  ever  since. 
Similar  grants  are  made  in  fifteen  of  the 
English  colonies  toward  this  work,  not  on 
a  sentimental  basis,  but  as  a  practical  return 
for  the  good  work  done  in  the  different  sec- 
tions. 

The  letter  of   Bishop   Horstmann,   of 

Cleveland,  to  the  Pope  announcing  his  accept- 
ance of  the  Papal  letter  on  Americanism  is 
in  delightful  contrast  of  style  with  some 
others  that  have  appeared.  It  Is,  of  course, 
most  respectful,  but  it  is  not  pitiably  obse- 
quious. He  thanks  the  Pope  and  rejoices  at 
the  service  he  has  done,  and  "  accepts  with 


all  his  heart"  his  decision;  and  that  is  all 
and  enough.  With  this  is  to  be  contrasted 
the  first  letter  of  adhesion  published,  that  of 
Archbishop  Ireland,  whose  relation  to  the 
conflict  explains  the  emphatic  humility  of  his 
reply;  or  the  last  letter,  by  Archbishop  Cor- 
rigan,  which  quite  outdoes  that  of  Archbish- 
op Ireland. 

....The  bitterness  of  feeling  which  has 
been  engendered  by  the  ordination  of  Pro- 
fessor Briggs  is  illustrated  by  the  Address 
sent  out  last  week  by  Dr.  Clendenin  to  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese.  Referring  to  Dr. 
Rainsford's  statement  that  "  The  men  of 
weight  are  on  Dr.  Briggs's  side,"  he  quotes 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  and  Dr. 
Dix.as  opposed  to  Dr.  Briggs's  teaching,  and 
he  says: 

"  Dr.  Rainsford  did  not  mean  knowledge  then 
when  he  said  '  men  of  weight.'  What  did  Dr. 
Rainsford  mean?  Well,  most  of  us  know,  and 
know  also  that  the  rector  of  St.  George's  is  not 
a  brave  enough  man  to  tell  the  public  just  what 
he  did  mean.  He  meant  there  was  a  group  of 
powerful  men  here  in  the  East,  backed  by  god- 
less wealth,  which  had  lowered  the  standard  of 
faith  and  morals  in  the  Anglican  Church. 
These  men,  in  guarded  ways,  have  ordered  poor 
missionary  bishops  and  priests,  and  other  de- 
fenseless people,  what  they  must  do  and  what 
they  must  not  do.  These  men  have  opened  the 
floodgates  for  unbelief  to  pour  in  upon  the  pure 
faith  and  morality  of  the  historic  Church  of  the 
English-speaking  people,  and  these  men  are 
looking  to  the  ordination  of  Charles  Augustus 
Briggs  to  vindicate  their  disloyal  course.  Yes, 
these  men  of  weight  are  against  us,  and,  what 
is  more,  we  are  against  them.  And  when,  in 
after  years,  this  issue,  now  fully  opened,  is 
closed,  these  things  will  have  changed  or  '  the 
men  of  weight '  will  have  left  the  Anglican 
Communion." 

Dr.  Rainsford  had  made  It  clear  that  he  re- 
ferred to  such  men  as  Professors  Cheyne  and 
Driver. 

....  The  Latin  text  of  the  Pope's  letter  to  the 
South  and  Central  American  bishops,  sum- 
moning them  to  a  council  to  be  held  in 
Rome,  is  now  before  us.  From  the  time  the 
call  was  announced  we  have  believed  that 
its  chief  purpose  was  to  reform  the  evils 
and  the  bad  morals  which  have  been  quite 
too  prevalent  In  these  Spanish-speaking 
countries.      They  could  have  passed  unob- 
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served  some  years  ago,  but  now  there  are 
more  visitors  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  and  there  are  repeated  charges  of 
immorality  allowed  by  the  Church,  such  as 
has  much  discredited  it  and  has  given  great 
trouble  to  Catholics  in  this  country,  who 
could  not  believe  that  these  stories  were  true. 
The  intervention  of  the  United  States,  long 
threatened  in  puba  and  now  accomplished, 
has,  we  believe,  brought  the  matter  to  a 
crisis;  but  the  way  was  prepared  for  it  by 
a  commission  of  American  priests  sent  by 
authority  of  Delegate  Satolli  to  report  the 
condition  of  the  Church  in  the  Spanish  coun- 
tries. We  seem  to  get  confirmation  of  this 
apparent  purpose  of  the  council  in  the 
Pope's  letter  summoning  it.  He  says,  in  the 
most  important  paragraph,  it  is  "  the  object 
of  the  council  that  among  those  nations 
which  belong  to  the  same,  or  at  least  a  kin- 
dred race,  there  might  be  established  a 
healthy  unity  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
that  morals  w^orthy  of  the  Catholic  profes- 
sion might  thrive,  and  that  the  Church 
might  flourish  before  the  world  through 
the  united  efforts  of  good  men."  The 
language  is  general,  but  the  need  is  evi- 
dent and  great,  and  we  trust  the  noble  pur- 
pose of  the  aged  Pontiff  may  begin  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  and 

policy  as  to  the  control  of  the  mission  work 
to  be  done  in  the  Antilles  by  the  Congrega- 
tionalists.  After  the  announcement  that  the 
American  Missionary  Association  would  send 
a  committee  to  Porto  Rico  to  investigate  the 
conditions  there,  the  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety requested  that  the  two  societies  should 
send  their  joint  committee  to  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba;  but  when  it  appeared  that  this  would 
be  expensive  and  require  a  return  from  Cuba 
to  New  York  before  going  to  Porto  Rico,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  A.  M.  A.  should  send  its 
committee  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  C.  H.  M.  S.  to 
Cuba,  and  that  their  reports  should  be 
sent  to  both  societies.  This  was  done.  It  was 
then  agreed  that  the  A.  M.  A.  should  occupy 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Executive  Committee 
passed  a  vote,  and  sent  it  to  the  C.  H.  M.  S., 
declaring  that  in  their  view  the  two  islands 
should  be  under  the  care  of  the  same  society, 
and  that  they  were  ready  to  undertake  work 


in  both  islands.  To  this  the  C.  H.  M.  S. 
would  not  agree.  Its  representatives  de- 
clared that  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
committees  sent  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  the 
conditions  in  the  two  islands  were  very  dif- 
ferent, the  one  needing  schools  and  the  other 
churches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  represent- 
atives of  the  A.  M.  A.  declared  that  the  con- 
ditions and  needs  of  the  two  islands  were 
practically  the  same,  and  that  it  would  be 
confusing  to  the  churches  to  have  two 
societies  appealing  for  the  same  work;  and 
that,  besides,  the  'charter  of  the  C.  H.  M.  S. 
did  not  allow  it  to  do  work  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try like  Cuba.  To  this  the  reply  was  made 
that  in  anticipation  of  this  difliculty  they  had 
just  had  their  charter  amended  at  Albany. 
The  conclusion  reached  was  the  adoption  of 
a  minute  definitely  stating  the  two  different 
views,  and  the  agreement  by  the  C.  H.  M.  S. 
not  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  A.  M. 
A.  in  Porto  Rico,  and  by  the  A.  M.  A.  not 
to  interfere  with  the  work  which  the  C.  H. 
M.  S.  planned  to  begin  in  Cuba.  The  matter 
will  doubtless  be  discussed  at  the  approach- 
ing annual  meeting  of  the  C.  H.  M.  S.  in 
Hartford. 


Missions. 

The  Russian   Church   in    Persia. 

We  have  reported  occasionally  the  progress 
of  the  remarkable  movement  in  Persia  by  wliich 
the  great  body  of  the  Nestorian  Church  in 
Urumia  has  been  transferred  into  the  Greek 
Church  of  Russia.  It  is  certainly  a  most  unique 
chapter  in  the  history  of  modern  missions.  For, 
debarring  the  political  aspects  which  the  out- 
side world  will  feel  constrained  to  put  on  it,  we 
must  give  due  credit  to  the  assurance  of  the 
Holy  Synod  that  the  earnest  missionary  zeal  of 
the  Russian  Church  alone  prompts  to  this  enter- 
prise. As  yet  it  has  sent  but  a  single  mission- 
ary of  priestly  orders  for  the  taking  over  of  the 
Nestorians  into  the  Orthodox  Church,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  Nestorian  bishop,  whose 
reception  into  that  Church  last  spring  caused 
such  a  sensation  in  St.  Petersburg  at  the  time. 
Just  what  the  full  aims  of  his  mission  are  to  be 
has  not  yet  been  developed.  In  connection  with 
the  activity  of  Russian  Church  agents  in  Syria 
at  this  time,  and  rumors  of  a  similar  propa- 
ganda in  Kurdistan,  and  also  among  the  Syrian 
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Christians  of  India,  it  miffht  seem  that  the 
Russian  Cliiircii  had  entered  upon  a  systematic 
movement  to  incorporate  the  numerous  frag- 
ments of  the  Old  Syrian  Church  into  itself.  In 
this  light  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
character  of  its  operations  in  Persia.  For  the 
present  activity  there  seems  to  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  enrollment  of  converts. 

And  here  appears  the  astonishing  feature  of 
the  movement  from  a  missionary  point  of  view. 
The  eager,  light  hearted  way  in  which  these  con- 
verts rush  from  the  old  creed  to  the  new  one,  re- 
nouncing, and  even  anathematizing  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  which  won  for  them  the  name  of 
"  The  Protestants  of  the  East,"  and  in  support 
of  which  their  blood  often  reddened  the  soil  of 
Persia,    and    the    rapid    wholesale    process    by 
which  the  Russian  ecclesiastics  transform  them 
by  hundreds  in  a  day  from  Nestorian  heretics  to 
Orthodox  Greeks,  is  altogether  a  most  novel  pro- 
cedure  in    modern    missionary    methods.       The 
Russian  religious  press  is  naturally  much  elated 
over    the    glowing    reports    which    reach    them 
from  Persia.       But  impartial  onlookers  cannot 
but  wonder  at  such  seeming  trifling  with   the 
solemn  realities  of  religious  belief.     What  sober 
victory  can  be  counted  here  for  Christian  truth? 
What  triumph  for  any  Church  is  such  a  swear- 
ing into  its  fold  of  a  fickle  uninstructed  nation 
as  this?     Without  any  catechumenical  instruc- 
tion save  a  few  catechismal  questions  and  an- 
swers at  the  door  of  the  church,  as  they  file  up 
to  be  enrolled,  accepting  in  a  parrot-like  way 
the  long  hated  doctrines  of  *'  Mary  the  Mother 
of  God,"  the  reverence  of  pictures,  and  confes- 
sion to  the  priests,  of  what  value  is  their  nomi- 
nal change  of  belief?     How  can  it  be  that  their 
real  underlying  motive  is  not  understood?     The 
unrest  of  all  the  Oriental  Christians  in  Turkey 
and  Persia,  especially  since  the  Armenian  mas- 
sacres,  is  notorious.      Relations   between   them 
and  their  Moslem  neighbors    have    become    in- 
tensely uncomfortable.     Tho  the  Nestorians  of 
Persia   have    had   less   reason   to    complain    of 
Mohammedan    rule    than    some   other    Oriental 
Christian  peoples,  yet  they,  too,  have  been  very 
restive  under  the  galling  yoke  of  Islam.     They 
have  waited  impatiently  for  some  form  of  de- 
liverance through  the  representations  of  Amer- 
ican,   French   and   English   missionaries.      But 
matters  have  grown  steadily  worse  instead  of 
better,  due  chiefly  to  the  remediless  decadence  of 
the   Persian    Government.        The    readiness    of. 
Russia   now   to   come   to   their   relief   offers   a 
strong  hope  of  immediate  protection.     It  is  a 
golden  opportunity  not  to  be  thrown  away.    The 
aspiration  of  years  seems  about  to  be  realized. 
The  stipulated  price  for  this  effective  succor, 


their  embracing  of  the  Greek  faith — well,  it  is 
doubtless  a  large  price  to  pay,  in  the  eyes  of 
some  of  the  more  enlightened  ecclesiastics,  but 
(hen,  as  between  the  prolonged  agony  of  Moslem 
tyranny  and  misrule  and  a  seemingly  slight 
change  in  doctrinal  beliefs  which  will  bring 
them  under  the  certain  shelter  of  Russian 
power,  the  impatient  restless  Nestorian  of  the 
nineteenth  century  does  not  hesitate  long.  Prob- 
ably some  compunctions  of  conscience  will  be 
widely  felt  when  the  Russian  icons  are  intro- 
duced to  every  house,  and  the  pledge  to  rever- 
ence the  sacred  pictures  becomes  a  practical 
duty  of  every  day  life. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  entrance  of  the 
Russian  Church  among  the  Nestorians,  under 
such  novel  circumstances,  upon  the  Protestant 
missions  there  all  friends  of  those  missions  will 
watch  with  deepest  interest.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  mission- 
aries have  encouraged  all  their  adherents  among 
the  Nestorians  of  Urumia  to  unite  with  the  Rus- 
sian Church.  Such  a  unification  of  the  East- 
ern Churches  accords  well  with  the  High  Church 
views  of  Anglican  ecclesiastics.  The  Protestant 
churches  developed  by  the  Presbyterian  mission- 
aries seem  to  be  the  only  bodies  from  among  the 
Nestorians  who  have  in  any  good  measure  with- 
stood the  shock  of  this  religious  cyclone,  and 
they,  too,  as  reported,  would  seem  to  have  lost 
a  considerable  number  of  members.  The  sym- 
pathy of  all  evangelical  Christian  churches  will 
be  given  these  little  Protestant  communities 
which  have,  in  the  midst  of  this  storm,  held  true 
to  the  doctrines  and  worship  they  have  learned 
to  revere  and  love.  It  is  likely  to  become  a  seri- 
ous question  whether  the  certain  extension  of 
Russian  political  power  over  the  Persian  prov- 
ince of  Azerbijan  will  permit  the  continuance  of 
any  Protestant  mission  in  the  territory.  And 
what  will  be  the  fate  of  those  Protestant  native 
churches  when  the  Russian  Holy  Synod  comes 
to  extend  its  rigorous  laws  over  that  province? 

Can  it  be  hoped  that  the  milder  temper  of  the 
present  Czar  will  appreciate  the  stedfastness 
of  these  Protestant  Christians,  found  by  Rus- 
sian missionaries  as  already  established  in  the 
land,  and  exempt  them  from  the  harsher  en- 
forcement of  those  laws  which  have  given  to  the 
Stundists  a  lamentable  notoriety? 

In  all  events  we  may  regard  the  historic  Nes- 
torian Church  of  Persia  as  practically  effaced. 
And  the  much  larger  portion  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan  is  in  process  of  disintegra- 
tion. A  considerable  faction  have  opened  the 
way  for  the  Roman  Catholics  to  enter  among 
them,  which  at  this  moment  threatens  serious 
harm  to  the  integrity  of  the  Patriarch's  rule. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Death    of    Mr.  Flower. 

The  stock  market  suffered  a  heavy  blow 
on  Saturday  in  the  unexpected  and  sudden 
death  of  ex-Gov.  Roswell  P.  Flower,  the 
head  of  the  influential  banking  and  broker- 
age house  of  Flower  &  Co.,  who  for  more 
than  a  year  past  haa  been  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  investment  and  speculative 
movement  toward  higher  prices.  Mr,  Flow- 
er, who  was  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  had 
gone  to  the  Country  Club  at  Eastport,  L.  I., 
for  a  little  recreation.  After  lunch  on  Fri- 
day, an  attack  of  indigestion  seriously  af- 
fected his  heart,  which  had  been  weakened 
by  fatty  degeneration.  Early  in  the  even- 
ing he  seemed  to  be  recovering,  but  a  renewal 
of  the  attack  a  little  later  found  him  unable 
to  resist  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  he 
died  at  10:20  p.m.  It  was  expected,  of 
course,  that  the  market  would  be  severely 
shaken  on  Saturday.  There  was  a  wild 
scene  at  the  opening  and  the  stocks  in  which 
Mr.  Flower  had  been  so  deeply  and  actively 
interested  were  sharply  depressed  at  ouce. 
Several  of  the  greatest  capitalists  in  Amer- 
ica, however,  had  been  associated  with  him 
in  his  operations,  and  his  house  could  have 
had  their  support  if  it  had  needed  help.  But 
such  assistance  was  not  required,  and  Mr. 
Flower's  partners  were  even  able  to  say  to 
their  customers  that  the  firm  would  protect 
all  of  them  if  margins  should  be  exhausted. 
Before  the  close  of  the  two  hours'  market, 
the  covering  of  short  sales  and  a  partial  re- 
vival of  confidence  checked  the  decline,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  early  loss  was  re- 
covered. The  following  table  shows  how  the 
so-called  Flower  stocks  were  affected: 

May    May  Ex- 

12th     13th.  treme    N-t 

Close   Open.   Low.    Close,    fall.    loss. 

Br  Rapid  Trans.  118%  110  100  106i^  18%  12}4 

Fed.  Steel 6134  56  50  55/8  HM  6»^ 

Int.  Paper 49}^  44  35          46  14^  S% 

Peop.  Gas 119  112  101  112H  18  6V^ 

Rock  Island 1121/^  108  lO'i^  109%  4%  2% 

Am.  Wire 65%  59  53i^      61^  11%  4% 

Air  Brake 185  155  125  164  60  21 

Mr.  Flower  had  been  the  strongest  of  the 


men  activelj'^  engaged  on  the  bull  side.  Both 
his  character  and  his  success  in  the  promo- 
tion of  those  projects  associated  with  his 
name  inspired  confidence,  which  was  not 
misplaced,  and  at  his  death  his  numerous  fol- 
lowers were  stricken  with  dismay.  Tlie  de- 
pression caused  by  their  sales  was  increased 
by  the  operations  of  bears  for  the  decline. 
The  market  outside  of  the  Flower  stocks  fell 
with  them,  but  the  effect  upon  it  was  much 
less  serious. 

Mr.  Flower  began  his  life  work  without 
tlie  aid  of  a  family  fortune.  His  experience 
iu  his  youth  and  early  manhood  as  farmer, 
clerk,  school  teacher,  salesman  and  merchant 
in  a  small  town  gave  him  an  exceptional 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  became  a 
financier  almost  by  accident  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  illness  and  death  of  his 
wife's  brother-in-law,  Henry  Keep,  brought 
him  to  New  York  as  the  manager  of  Mr. 
Keep's  large  interests  and  investments. 
During  the  last  two  years  he  was  notably 
successful  in  developing  certain  properties- 
chief  among  these  being  the  People's  Gas 
Company  of  Chicago,  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company  and  the  Federal  Steel 
Company.  For  many  years  his  firm  had 
been  identined  with  the  interests  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  Company.  The  market  val- 
ues of  the  stocks  of  these  and  of  several 
other  companies  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected have  been  increased  by  extraordinary 
advances.  These  greatly  enlarged  his  for- 
tune and  enriched  many  who  had  become  ac- 
customed to  rely  upon  his  advice. 

No  leader  in  Wall  street  ever  won  a  more 
enviable  reputation  than  Mr.  Flower  enjoyed 
by  reason  of  his  good  qualities  and  the  ex- 
cellent record  of  his  business  career.  He  was 
optimistic,  kind,  shrewd,  benevolent,  frank 
and  accessible.  He  gained  for  himself,  his 
associates  and  his  followers  by  building  up, 
not  by  tearing  down.  He  did  not  resort  to 
deceit  or  trickery  to  accomplish  his  ends. 
His  optimism  in  finance  was  qualified  by  a 
wise  conservatism.  This  was  recently  shown 
by  his  published  remarks  about  the  exces- 
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sivo  capitalization  of  some  of  tlie  now  com- 
binations. He  was  largely  interested  in  two 
or  three  such  organizations,  but  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  criticise  those  in  which  methods 
which  did  not  commend  themselves  to  his 
good  judgment  had  been  used.  His  confi- 
dence In  the  strength  of  the  nation  could 
not  be  shaken.  He  exhibited  it  by  malting 
large  investments  at  the  beginning  of  the 
recent  war.  In  the  campaign  of  1896  his 
services  in  support  of  an  honest  currency, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  candidate  and  plat- 
form of  the  party  of  which  he  had  been  a 
prominent  member,  w^ere  of  great  value. 
His  speeches  were  excellent  and  effective- 
clear,  convincing  and  admirably  adapted  to 
the  needs  and  character  of  those  whom  he 
addressed. 


Financial    Items. 

The  new  compressed  air  motor  cars 
which  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Co. 
will  soon  introduce  on  its  Twenty-third 
Street  line  are  reported  to  have  proved 
highly  satisfactory  at  a  recent  trial. 

....  Agricultural  papers  report  that  the 
growing  crop  prospects  continue  favorable, 
especially  for  wheat.  Winter  wheat  is  said 
to  be  doing  very  well  considering  the  hard 
conditions  earlier  in  the  season. 

....One  of  the  trusts  formed  last  week 
was  the  American  Bicycle  Company,  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  in 
Trenton,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $80,000,000, 
of  Avhich  .$35,000,000  is  cumulative  preferred 
stock  and  $45,000,000  is  common.  It  is  re- 
ported that  A.  G.  Spalding  has  been  prom- 
inent in  the  promotion  of  this  company. 

. . .  .Edwald  Fleitmann,  the  head  of  the 
w^ell-known  firm  of  Fleitmann  &  Company, 
dry  goods  commission  house,  was  last  week 
elected  President  of  the  National  Citizens' 
Bank,  of  which  he  has  been  a  director  for 
ten  years.  The  Cashier,  D.  C.  Tiebout,  has 
been  elected  Vice-President,  and  will  hold 
both  offices.  The  National  Citizens'  Bank 
has  a  capital  of  $600,000,  a  surplus  of  $120,- 
000,  and  total  resources  of  $4,737,177.69. 

On  Wednesday,  May  17,  at  10  o'clock, 

subscription    lists    will    be    opened    at    the 
offices  of  the  Produce  Exchange  Trust  Com- 


pany and  Mclntyrc  &  Ward  well  in  New 
York  city,  the  International  Trust  Company, 
in  Boston,  and  Dean  &  Shibley,  in  New  York 
and  Providence,  for  subscriptions  to  $4,500,- 
000  first  mortgage,  six  per  cent,  gold  bonds 
of  the  United  States  Flour  Milling  Company, 
lately  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  The  price  is  102^^  and 
interest,  being  the  balance  of  an  issue  of 
$7,500,000  bonds,  of  which  $3,000,000  have 
already  been  taken  by  the  vendors  and  at 
private  subscription.  The  United  States 
Flour  Milling  Company  is  composed  of  near- 
ly all  the  large  and  successful  flour  mills  in 
the  West  and  several  in  the  East.  The  ag- 
gregate capacity  is  39,000  barrels  per  day, 
and  the  storage  and  elevator  capacity  2,272,- 
000  bushels.  The  net  earnings  per 
annum  of  all  the  mills  included  are  esti- 
mated at  $922,873,  by  Yalden,  Walker  &  Co., 
the  auditors.  The  forms  of  the  trust  deed 
and  of  the  bonds  have  been  examined  and 
approved  by  Messrs.  Dunbar  &  Rackemann, 
of  Boston,  as  counsel.  Subscriptions  are  in- 
vited to  the  above  described  bonds,  payable 
ten  per  cent,  on  application  and  92^^  per 
cent,  and  interest  on  allotment,  to  be  made 
within  ten  days  from  the  day  the  subscrip- 
tion books  are  closed.  The  officers  of  the 
United  States  Flour  Milling  Company  are 
George  Urban,  Jr.,  President;  Jacob  Amos, 
Vice-President;  Thos.  A.  Mclntyre,  Treas- 
urer, and  Jos.  A.  Knox,  Secretary  and  As- 
sistant Treasurer.  Undoubtedly  this  issue 
will  be  largely  over-subscribed. 

. . .  .The  following  dividends  are  announced: 

American  Express  Company,  $3.00  per  share, 
payable  July  1st. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  13^2  per 
cent,  semi-annual,  payable  June  1st. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stock« 

during  the  past  week  were : 

BANKS. 
420 


America 

American  Exchange  180 

Bowery  300 

Butchers  and  Drov'rs'  79% 

Chatham 311 

Citizens' 145)^ 

City 2015 

Columbia 165 

Corn  Exchange 370 

German- American..  118 


Importers   and  Tra- 
ders'  530 

Manhattan  Co 246 

Market  and  Fulton. .  236 

Mechanics' 205 

New  York  N  B.  A..  25034 

Park 538 

Phenix 1153^ 

Republic 195 

Shoe  and  Leather.. .  105 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 
Franklin 30034 


INSURANCE. 


The    Equitable    Life    Assurance 

Society. 

A  New  President  Elected. 

James  W.  Alexander  was  last  week  elect- 
ed President  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society,  succeeding  the  late  President, 
Henry  B.  Hyde.  Mr.  Alexander  was  born 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  July  19,  1839,  and  is  the 
son  of  Rev.  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  was  recently  pastor,  and 
is  the  grandson  of  Prof.  Archibald  Alexan- 
der, D.D.,  of  Princeton  College.  James  W. 
Alexander  was  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  in  1860,  and  is  one  of  its  trus- 
tees. He  began  his  career  in  New  York  by 
practicing  law,  but  in  1866  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Equitable  Society,  of  which  his 
uncle,  William  C.  Alexander,  was  the  first 
President.  He  was  made  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  1871  and  First  Vice-President  in 
1874.  Mr.  Alexander  has  been  virtually  the 
President  of  the  Society  during  Mr.  Hyde's 
recent  illness,  and  is  a  gentleman  in  every 
way  qualified  to  fill  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Alexander  were  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  each  other  and 
had  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  the  Equita- 
ble for  so  many  years  that  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Equitable  from  its  inception 
will  be  continued  by  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr. 
Alexander  has  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
every  official  of  his  own  company  and  every 
business  man  with  whom  he  is  in  any  way 
connected.  He  has,  in  addition,  a  most  at- 
tractive personality  and  a  most  lovable  dis- 
position, so  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  him. 
His  friends  (and  even  his  business  rivals  are 
included  among  his  friends)  are  delighted 
that  Mr.  Alexander  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Equitable.  James  H.  Hyde, 
who  succeeds  Mr.  Alexander  at  Vice-Presi- 
dent, is  the  son  of  the  late  President,  and 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in 
the  class  of  1898.  He  was  last  fall  elected 
Second     Vice-President.    The     Third     Vice- 


President,  Gage  E.  Tarbell,  becomes  Second 
Vice-President,  and  the  Fourth  Vice-Presi- 
dent, George  T.  Wilson,  becomes  Third  Vice- 
President,  both  gentlemen  of  long  experi- 
ence in  the  business,  who  have  full  charge 
of  the  agencies  of  the  Society  in  the  United 
States  and  outside  of  it.  From  small  begin- 
nings the  Equitable  has  grown  so  that  it  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  insurance  companies 
in  the  world.  It  has  paid  $299,083,188.97  to 
policy-holders,  and  now  holds  $258,369,298.54 
of  assets. 


A  Clever  Game. 

From  an  instructor  in  an  educational  insti- 
tution in  Kentucky  comes  a  request  for  an 
opinion  on  the  plan  described  in  a  circular 
inclosed.  The  circular  contains  twenty 
pages  in  a  paper  cover;  it  is  very  small  in 
size,  even  smaller  than  the  books  distributed 
by  butchers  and  retail  grocers  for  entry  of 
the  *'  accounts  "  of  their  customers,  and  is 
gotten  up  in  the  cheapest  manner.  The  con- 
cern is  the  Lexington  Investment  Company, 
and  the  contents  are  prepared  in  the  familiar 
fuzzy  and  non-comprehensible  manner. 
There  is  no  pretense  of  insurance.  Savings 
deposits  are  invited,  and  the  first  page  tells 
us  merely  that  "  the  company  is  organized 
to  be  a  medium  through  which  its  members 
can  safely  and  successfully  co-operate  in 
their  efforts  to  accumulate  money,"  also  that 
"it  is  the  only  plan  by  which  you  can  use 
other  people's  money  without  interest  and 
without  debt,  and  let  others  use  your  money 
without  detriment  to  your  interests."  So  far 
this  is  very  attractive,  for  the  desire  to  use 
other  people's  money  is  very  widespread.  We 
turn  the  leaf  for  explanation  and  come  first 
to  a  "table  of  values,"  beginning  thus: 

No.  of  Paid  on  Cash 

mos,  cash  coupon.  value. 

1  10  30 

2 20  60 

3 30  90 

4 40  1.20 

So  this  proceeds  for  144  months,  adding  90 
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cents  monthly.  Two  classes  of  certificates 
are  issued,  a  llej^ular  with  10  coupons,  an<l 
an  Industrial  with  5;  each  coupon  has  a  cash 
value  at  redemption  of  three  dollars  for  each 
dollar  paid  on  it,  or  of  three  for  one  when 
loss  than  a  dollar  has  been  paid.  This  brings 
us  to  the  general  promise  of  return  of  3  for 
1,  or,  to  put  it  in  equation  form,  1  =  3.  How 
this  equation  is  to  be  worked  out  (except  for 
the  founders  of  the  scheme)  then  becomes  of 
interest.  We  turn  the  leaf  and  find  a  table 
illustrating  mode  and  time  of  redemption  at 
the  rate  of  a  coupon  each  month  and  another 
at  the  rate  of  one  every  two  months.  They 
are  simple,  starting  thus: 


Paid 

Paid 

Mouth. 

Dues. 

Member. 

Month 

Dues. 

Member 

1st.... 

.  $1.00 

.... 

1st.... 

.  $1.00 

2d 

.     1.00 

2d 

.    1.00 

3d 

.     1.00 

$.90 

3d 

.      .90 

$.90 

4th 

.      .90 

1.20 

4th 

.       .90 

0  00 

5th 

.      .80 

1.50 

5th 

.       .80 

1.50 

6th 

.      .70 

1.80 

6th 

.       .80 

0.00 

7th 

.      .60 

210 

7th 

.       .bO 

2  10 

The  totals  are,  for  12  months,  $7.50  paid 
and  $22.50  taken  out;  for  21  months,  $12 
paid  in  and  $36  taken  out.  We  turn  the  leaf 
again  to  find  out  how.  Payments  are  to  be 
"  a  contract  fee  of  25  cents  on  each  coupon 
attached  thereto,"  and  10  cents  monthly  on 
each  coupon.  Payments  are  to  be  monthly 
on  coupons  in  the  order  of  age,  "  until  all 
have  been  paid  or  (probably  so),  the  coupon 
fund  exhausted."  The  remaining  half  of  the 
circular  is  a  professed  explanation,  which, 
with  a  pretense  of  candor,  gives  notice  that 
the  profits  do  not  come  from  interest,  any 
more  than  interest  in  life  insurance  pays  the 
death  losses.  Life  companies  pay  out  of  pre- 
miums of  surviving  policy  holders,  old  and 
new;  we  pay  (this  is  the  argument)  out  of 
contributions  of  remaining  certificate-hold- 
ers, old  and  new.  They  have  returned  an  av- 
erage of  13  for  1  to  the  beneficiary's  estate; 
we  return  3  for  1.  Our  principles  are  iden- 
tical with  theirs,  except  that  death,  wliich 
they  cannot  control,  causes  them  to  pay, 
while  "  a  definite  mathematical  rule  "  applies 
to  us;  hence  our  obligation  is  less  and  our 
means  greater  than  theirs,  and  we  are  rela- 
tively stronger.  They  have  stood;  hence  we 
shall  stand. 


Some  talk  about  reserves  is  also  given. 
The  office  of  a  reserve  is  misstated,  and 
some  quotations  from  actuaries  are  inserted 
to  give  plausibility,  together  with  this  su- 
perb example  of  ingenious  perversion:  "Ac- 
cording to  all  the  insurance  authorities,  the 
average  life  of  a  policy  is  very  much  less  than 
ten  years,  making  it  a  plain  proposition  that 
the  death  losses  of  life  insurance  companies 
are  not  paid  from  the  reserve  fund,  but  from 
the  premiums  or  dues  paid  by  the  old  and 
new  members."  What  is  this  scheme,  then? 
The  familiar  old  game  of  taking  the  money 
of  new  entrants  to  give  to  oiaer  ones. 

The  person  who  sends  the  circular  writes 
that  several  concerns  of  this  sort  are  going 
in  Kentucky,  "  are  making  money,  and  are 
keeping  their  pledges."  Very  likely;  it  is 
easy  to  pay  Paul  by  robbing  Peter,  so  long 
as  the  supply  of  Peters  holds  out.  He  adds 
that  at  least  one  of  these  "  has  come  clear  of 
two  or  three  Post  Office  Department  investi- 
gations." Again,  very  likely,  but  not  in  the 
least  conclusive.  If  the  Post  Office  authori- 
ties find  a  man  sending  postage  stamps  in 
fulfilment  of  an  offer  to  send  a  fine  steel  en- 
graving of  Washington  for  a  dollar,  they 
stop  his  mail;  but  they  do  not  stop  it  because 
he  may  go  to  cheating  hereafter.  They  are 
not  actuaries.  If  they  find  a  man  promising 
three  dollars  for  one  and  there  is  no  charge 
that,  as  yet,  he  has  not  fulfilled  the  promise, 
it  is  very  likely  that  they  have,  technically, 
no  ground  for  action. 


Insurance    Items. 

It  is  reported  that  the  organization  of 
tne  Metropolitan  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
which  was  commenced  a  year  ago,  is  now 
being  pushed. 

....The  successful  working  of  sprinklers 
prevented  a  possibly  serious  fire  in  a  five- 
story  brick  building  in  Hartford,  lately,  and 
it  is  even  said  that  the  first  known  of  the  fire 
was  from  the  sprinklers.  Water  dripping 
through  the  floor  attracted  attention,  and  an 
investigation  revealed  a  fire  which  had  been 
burning  in  the  upper  floor. 


Pebbles — Puzzles 
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TiiiE  first  big  Dewey  dinner  is  to  cost  $100 
a  plate.  This  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
meal  is  to  be  served  off  Harvey ized  armor  plate. 
— Pittsburg  Times. 

....She:  "Are  vou  a  symbolist?"  He: 
"To  be  sure."  She:  "What  does  it  mean?" 
He;  "  O,  if  I  could  explain  it,  1  wouldn't  be 
one."— The  Widow. 

....Dick:  "Do  you  enjoy  Kipling?"  J/a- 
hel:  "Oh,  I  adore  him.  I  have  heard  so  much 
about  his  Jingle  Book  and  his  Bar  Room  Bal- 
lads."—W.  of  M.  Wrinkle. 

...."They  say  that  Dewey  may  be  put  up 
for  President."  "That  would  be  a  pity." 
"  Why?  "  "  He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  continue 
to  serve  his  country." — Puck. 

....  In  Boston. — "  How  much  are  these 
string  beans?"  "Seventy-five  cents  a  quart." 
"Isn't  that  rather  altitudinous?  "  "Yes,  mad- 
am, but  the«e  are  very  high  strung  beans." — 
Yale  Record. 

. . .  .College  Student:  "  How  did  you  come  to 
lose  the  game?"  Captain  ('varsity  nine): 
"  Why,  their  pitcher  and  catcher  had  a  set  of 
signals  that  we  couldn't  possibly  understand  or 
get  on  to — they  kept  calling  out  to  each  other 
in  Latin." — Puck. 

....Widow  Jones:  "How  would  my  little 
Johnny  like  a  new  papa?"  Johnny  (aged 
five)  :  "  Oh,  you  needn't  shove  the  responsibility 
on  to  me,  ma.  It  isn't  a  new  papa  for  me,  but 
a  new  husband  for  yourself,  that  you  are  think- 
ing of." — Boston  Transcript. 

...."But,"  they  expostulated,  "you  have 
painted  the  milkmaid  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
cow."  "  Yes,"  replied  the  painter ;  "  quite  so. 
But  kindly  observe  that  I  have  painted  the  cow 
without  any  joints  in  her  legs.  What  of  it? 
Why,  she  can't  kick,  of  course."  It  is  now 
well  understood  that  art,  while  it  may  be  un- 
real, is  not  necessarily  devoid  of  unity. — De- 
troit Journal. 


"  PLOW  OB  *  FLUFF 


-OR  PLO  OR  PLOFF  OR  PLUP 


OR  PLOO  OR  PLOCK. 

To  the  editor  of  The  New  York  Times:  Per- 
haps your  correspondent  of  the  9th  inst.  would 
like  to  expound  the  following  inconsistencies  of 
our  language : 
"  Though  the  rough  cough  and  hiccough  plough 

me  through. 
O'er  life's  dark  lough  my  way  I  still  pursue." 

— F.  C. 

A  SCIENTIFIC  GRANDPAPA. 

"  See,  grandpapa,  my  flower !  "  she  cried ; 

"  I  found  it  in  the  grasses !  " 
And  with  a  kindly  smile,  the  Sage 

Surveyed  it  through  his  glasses. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  he  said,  "  involucrate. 
And  all  the  florets  ligulate, 
Corolla  gamopetalous — 
CompositfE — exogenous — 
A  pretty  specimen  it  is, 
Taraxacum  dens-leonis !  " 

She  took  the  blossom  back  again, 

His  face  her  wistful  eye  on. 
"  I  thought"  she  said,  with  quivering  lip, 

"  It  was  a  dandelion  !  " 
w.  — St.  Nicholas. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  puzzles  sent  in  during  May  The 
Independent  offers  the  following  prizes : 

First  Prize  :  One  year's  subscription  to  The 
Independent. 

Second  Prize  :  "  The  Sinking  of  the  Merri- 
mac,"  by  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson. 

Third  Prize  :  "  The  Maine."  Personal  nar- 
rative of  Captain  Sigsbee. 

Charade. 

My  first  the  soldier  bears  in  state 
And  often  groans  beneath  its  weight ; 
Yet  every  little  child,  they  say, 
Bears  two  of  them  about  each  day. 

My  second  is  a  quadruped. 
But,  strange  to  say,  it  has  no  head ; 
Patient  and  silent,  strong — in  short, 
Man's  faithful  friend  and  chief  support 

My  whole  when  you  are  ill  or  lame 
Receives  and  rests  the  weary  frame ; 
It  welcomes  you  with  loving  touch. 
And  Grandma  likes  it  very  much. 

L.   B.   FLETCHER. 
NUMERICAL   ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  sixty-nine  letters,  and  form 
a  couplet  by  John  Dennis. 

My  47,  30,  39  is  depressed ;  my  61,  22,  27  is 
furious  with  rage ;  my  14,  52,  8,  50  is  affectedly 
neat  or  nice ;  my  2,  53,  15,  69  is  twisted ;  mv 
19,  40,  24.  6,  57  is  a  bend ;  my  60,  26,  33,  42, 
^(j  is  a  ledge ;  my  9,  35,  21,  63,  46  is  a  tale  in- 
tended to  instruct ;  my  43,  56,  29,  13,  4  is  the 
thorax ;  my  49,  48,  25,  55,  12  is  spoiled  by  age ; 
my  34,  58,  62,  45,  17,  64,  36  is  a  necessary  part 
of  every  house ;  my  7,  31,  59,  3,  10,  11,  51  is  to 
strive  earnestly ;  my  67,  37,  54,  38,  5  is  one  of 
the  United  States ;  my  16,  32,  68,  1,  65  is  an- 
other ;  my  20,  28,  41,  18,  44,  23  is  still  another. 

Cube. 
1     ...    2 


From  1  to  2,  a  planet ;  1  to  3,  to  instruct ;  2 
to  4,  a  bird ;  3  to  4,  to  desire  fervently ;  5  to  6, 
a  kind  of  cloth  ;  5  to  7,  part  of  the  head ;  6  to 
8,  an  ecclesiastical  garment ;  7  to  8,  a  garment 
peculiar  to  one  nation  ;  5  to  1,  to  beg ;  2  to  6,  to 
hasten  ;  4  to  8,  to  drowse ;  7  to  3,  to  requite. 

A.  M.  FLETCHER. 

ANSWERS   TO    PUZZLES    OF    MAY   4th. 

Pi. — When  April  steps  aside  for  May, 

Like  diamonds  all  the  rain-drops  glisten  ; 
Fresh  violets  open  every  day  ; 

To  some  new  bird  each  hour  we  listen. 

Acrostic. — 1  to  11,  Drew ;  11  to  21,  Wlldrake ; 
2  to  12,  Reni;  12  to  22,  Isabella;  3  to  13,  Paul  ; 
13  to  23,  Leonidas  ;  4  to  14,  Bach  :  14  to  24.  Hum- 
boldt ;  5  to  15,  Bede  ;  15  to  25,  Ericsson  ;  6  to  16, 
Abel ;  16  to  26,  Lycurgus  ;  7  to  17,  Adam  ;  17  to 
27,  Montcalm  ;  8  to  18,  Levi  ;  18  to  28,  Iturbide  ; 
9  to  19,  Joan  ;  19  to  29,  Nicholas  ;  10  to  20.  Vega; 
20  to  30,  Alphonso.     From  11  to  20,  Wilhelmlna. 

Anagram. — Benjamin  Disraeli. 

Double  Acrostic. — Primals,  reading  downward, 
Siege  of  Troy  ;  finals,  reading  upward,  Homer'g  Il- 
iad. 1,  Squid ;  2,  India ;  3,  eleml ;  4,  grail ;  5,  en- 
nui ;  6,  odors ;  7,  flour ;  8,  three ;  9,  realm ;  10, 
outdo ;  11,  youth. 
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Personals. 

The  late  Benjamin  F.  Horwitz,  of  Bal- 
timore, bequeathed  to  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity $5,000,  the  income  of  which  will  be  ex- 
pended annually  upon  a  medal  to  be  awarded 
to  the  physician,  in  this  country  or  abroad,  who 
shall  have  been  most  successful  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  ameliorating  the  sufferings  of 
mankind  by  medical  discoveries. 

....William  Lawrence,  who  died  at  Belle- 
fontaine,  O.,  last  week,  in  his  eightieth  year, 
had  held  judicial  and  legislative  oflSces  in  his 
State  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  for  ten 
years.  He  became  widely  known  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  as  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Growers  and  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  wool  growers'  interests,  so  far 
as  they  were  affected  by  tariff  bills  or  laws. 
The  wool  schedules  in  the  McKinley  and  Ding- 
ley  tariff  laws  were  shaped  under  his  influence. 

....Miss  Mary  Tucker  Magill,  who  died  at 
Laburnum,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  29th 
ult.,  had  been  a  contributor  to  The  Independ- 
ent, and  was  the  author  of  two  histories  of  Vir- 
ginia, written  for  the  young,  three  novels  and  a 
handbook  of  elocution.  Left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  she  labored  bravely  to  achieve  inde- 
pendence, and  had  won  by  her  exertions  an  at- 
tractive and  restful  home  near  Staunton,  Va. 
She  took  possession  of  it  last  year,  not  then  fore- 
seeing that  disease  of  the  heart  was  soon  to  end 
her  life. 

. . .  .Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  began  his  life  work 
as  a  messenger  boy  in  a  telegraph  office,  and 
made  his  way  upward  without  the  aid  of  family 
influence  or  fortune.  He  is  now'  to  receive 
$100,000,000  in  bonds  for  his  interest  in  the 
great  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  His  successor, 
Henry  C.  Frick,  who  has  been  the  manager  of 
the  property  for  several  years  past,  is  the  son 
of  a  farmer  and  in  his  youth  was  a  clerk  in  a 
small  store.  He  invested  his  savings  in  coal 
land  and  coke  ovens,  and  when  he  joined  Mr. 
Carnegie  he  was"  employing  15,000  men  in  the 
manufacture  of  coke. 

....  For  many  years  before  her  death  the  late 
Empress  of  xVustria  declined  to  sit  for  a  por- 
trait or  a  photograph,  and  the  only  authentic 
photograph  in  existence  which  represents  her 
as  she  appeared  in  recent  years  is  one  which 
was  taken  five  days  before  the  assassin  mur- 
dered her  by  an  American  amateur  photographer 
who  caught  a  picture  of  her  and  her  lady-in- 
w^aiting  with  his  camera  as  they  were  standing 
before  a  shop  window  in  Geneva.  He  did  not 
then  know  who  the  two  ladies  were.  The  nega- 
tive was  sold  to  a  publisher  in  Vienna,  who  has 
been  printing  pictures  trom  it. 


. ..  .Edward  Y.  Perry,  of  Hanover,  Mass.,  an 
eccentric  man,  who  died  last  week,  provided  in 
his  will  that  almost  his  entire  estate,  said  to 
be  worth  about  .$1,000,000,  should  be  converted 
into  a  trust  fund,  and  directed  that  the  income 
of  it  should  be  spent  in  supplying  food,  fuel 
and  medical  attendance  to  the  worthy  poor,  and 
in  assisting  poor  young  men  to  obtain  education 
in  colleges.  He  also  ordered  that  a  tract  of 
land  which  he  owned  in  Hanover  should  be 
plotted  in  ten  lots  and  that  these  should  be 
given  to  the  first  ten  worthy  applicants  who 
were  prepared  to  erect  houses  on  them.  In 
obedience  to  his  instructions  his  body  was 
buried  in  a  plain  pine  coffin  without  religious 
services,  altho  his  friends  were  permitted  to 
make  brief  addresses  at  the  funeral. 

....The  vacancy  in  the  Yale  corporation 
caused  by  the  retirement  of  F.  J.  Kingsbury 
will  be  filled  by  the  election  of  Henry  F.  Di- 
mock,  class  of  '63,  of  New  York.  Six  gradu- 
ates were  nominated  by  the  alumni  for  the 
place,  but  five  of  them  asked  that  their  names 
should  be  withdrawn.  For  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Mason,  of  Chicago,  there 
are  three  candidates — Wilson  S.  Bissell,  '69,  of 
Buffalo ;  Alfred  L.  Ripley,  '78,  of  Boston,  and 
Frederick  S.  Parker,  '7.S,  of  Brooklyn.  Mr. 
Dimock  was  horn  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  in  1842, 
and  for  some  time,  in  partnership  with  William 
C.  Whitney,  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
in  New  York.  He  is  now  president  of  the 
Cromwell  Steamship  Company  and  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  Metropolitan  Steam- 
ship Company.  Mr.  Bissell  was  Postmaster- 
General  in  President  Cleveland's  second  cabinet, 

....Speaking  of  his  intention  to  become  a 
candidate  in  Michigan  for  the  Senate  to  suc- 
ceed Senator  McMillan,  if  his  party  should  so 
desire.  Secretary  Alger  said  to  the  Associated 
Press  on  the  30th  ult.  that  Senator  McMillan 
had  "  positively  declared "  to  him  that  he 
would  "  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,"  but 
would  "  do  all  in  his  power  to  assist  my 
[Alger's]  candidacy.  He  has  told  me  so,"  con- 
tinued the  Secretary,  *'  repeatedly  and  em- 
phatically." On  the  11th  inst.  Senator  McMil- 
lan arrived  in  Detroit  and  his  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  Secretary's  assertions.  His  com- 
ment was  as  follows :  "  During  the  entire  time, 
for  over  a  year,  in  Washington,  and  in  the  many 
casual  conversations  I  have  had  with  General 
Alger,  we  have  not  mentioned  the  Senatorial 
matter,  at  least  not  in  regard  to  his  candidacy 
and  my  stepping  out.  There  is  the  very  strong- 
est feeling  among  Michigan  Republicans  that  I 
should  seek  re-election."  The  Secretary  seems 
to  have  misunderstood  the  Senator, 
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The  Ford  bill,  which  provides 
A  Tax  on  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.^^j  estate  shall 
Franchises.  ^^  applied  in  the  State  of  NeAv 
York  to  the  Aalne  of  municipal  franchises, 
has  not  yet  been  signed  by  Governor  Roose- 
velt, who  awaits  the  action  of  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  called  by  him  on  the 
17th  inst..  with  respect  to  certain  amend- 
ments which  he  is  willing  to  approve.  After 
the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  argu- 
ments against  the  bill  were  laid  before  the 
Governor  by  the  corporations  to  be  taxed, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  organization  did  not  regard  it 
with  favor.  The  Governor,  however,  had 
exerted  his  influence  to  procure  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  He  approved  the  purpose  of  it, 
but  saw  that  the  bill  could  be  improved  and 
was  willing  to  give  the  Legislature  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  certain  changes.  He  called 
the  special  session,  to  begin  on  the  evening 
of  the  L'2d  inst.,  making  known  his  purpose 
to  sign  the  original  bill  on  the  27th  if  the 
Legislature  should  not  have  passed  the  de- 
sired amendments  by  that  date.  He  had 
refused  to  recommend  or  approve  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  tax  on  gross  receipts  for  the 
tax  on  the  value  of  the  franchises,  and  had 
given  notice  that  he  would  accept  no  amend- 
ments affecting  the  main  provisions  of  the 
bill,  except  one  requiring  the  valuations  to 
be  made  and  the  tax  to  be  collected  by  the 
State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners  (Instead 
of  the  local  assessors),  and  another  providing 
that  such  franchise  taxes  as  are  now  paid 
to  the  local  authorities  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  new  tax.  While  he  desires  that 
these  changes  shall  be  made,  he  will  not  sac- 
rifice the  original  bill  for  lack  of  them.      As 


the  day  for  the  beginning  of  the  special  ses- 
sion approached  there  was  much  uncertainty 
as  to  the  result.  It  was  said  that  the  Demo- 
crats would  oppose  the  amendments,  because 
the  power  to  assess  and  collect  would  by 
them  be  taken  from  Democratic  officers  in 
the  cities  and  given  to  a  Republican  State 
Board,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  in  the 
Senate  two  Repubhcans  should  join  all  the 
Democrats  in  opposition,  the  amendments 
could  not  be  passed. 


Among  the  witnesses  before 
The  Mazet  ^^^  Mazet  Committee  in  New 
Committee.      ^^^,^^    ^^^^    ^^.^^j,    ^^^^   Mayor 

Van  Wyck  and  the  four  Police  Commission- 
ers, the  purpose  of  Mr.  Moss  being  to  shoAv 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Tammany 
Mayor's  term  the  two  Republican  Commis- 
sioners, Hamilton  and  Phillips,  were  removed 
because  they  would  not  vote  for  the  retire- 
jnent  of  Chief  McCullagh;  that  the  present 
Republican  Commissioners,  Hess  and  Abell, 
were  then  appointed  because  they  were  will- 
ing to  obey  the  Tammany  orders;  that  Mc- 
Cullagh was  retired  because  he  refused  to 
punish  officers  for  attempting  to  enforce  the 
law  against  poolrooms  and  gambling  houses 
controlled  by  Tammanj"-  politicians  and  inti- 
mate friends  of  the  Mayor  and  his  associates; 
and  that  under  Chief  Devery  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  the  poolrooms  and  gambling  houses 
had  carried  on  their  unlawful  business  with- 
out restraint.  The  testimony  tended  to  con- 
tirm  this  explanation  of  what  had  taken 
place  in  the  Police  Department.  The  Mayor 
asserted  that  he  removed  Hamilton  because 
the  latter  consulted  Senator  Piatt  as  to  his 
course  in  the  Board,  and  then  explained  that 
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he  appoiutod  Aboil  because  he  had  been  told 
that  the  Senator  desired  him  to  do  it.  In  his 
opinion  McCullagh  was  a  liar  and  a  "  fakir." 
Both  the  Maj'or  and  one  of  the  Tammany 
Commissioners  admitted  that  they  had  for 
many  years  been  friends  of  James  A.  Ma- 
honey,  who  has  been  called  the  "  king  of  the 
poolrooms."  Mahoney  was  put  on  the  stand, 
but  he  declined  to  answer  any  of  the  ques- 
tions as  to  his  connection  with  the  unlawful 
business.  Commissioner  Hess,  Republican, 
who  was  appointed  in  order  that  Chief  Mc- 
Cullagh  might  be  retired,  admitted  that  he 
voted  to  retire  McCullagh  because  he  needed 
the  salary  of  the  ofiice,  ^5,000,  and  did  not 
want  to  share  the  fate  of  his  predecessor. 
He  knew  what  was  expected  of  him,  and  he 
did  it  to  keep  his  office  and  pay,  altho  Mc- 
Cullagh was  a  Republican  and  he  knew  noth- 
ing to  his  discredit.  The  Mayor,  the  Com- 
missioners and  Chief  Devery  having  pro- 
fessed to  have  no  knowledge  of  a  general 
and  unrestrained  violation  of  the  laws  con- 
cerning poolrooms  and  gambling  houses,  the 
committee  showed  by  the  testimony  of  its 
agent,  John  R.  Wood,  that  he  had  very  re- 
cently and  without  any  difficulty  entered  117 
poolrooms  or  gambling  places,  and  used  his 
money  in  all  of  them. 


The  order  issued  by  the  Gov- 
The    Strikes.      ^^,^^^,  ^^  j^^^^^^  ^_^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

forced  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district, 
and  at  last  accounts  all  except  one  of  the 
mines  were  closed.  The  order  forbids  the 
employment  of  men  who  have  not  obtained 
permits.  These  require  them  to  renounce 
membership  in  "the  society  which  has  fa- 
vored or  encouraged  "  the  recent  destruction 
of  property  by  striking  miners.  Altho  Gen- 
eral Merriam  tells  the  War  Department  that 
he  has  "made  no  order,"  but  has  limited 
his  action  "strictly  to  the  support  of  the 
State  authorities,"  he  has  been  denounced  in 
resolutions  by  the  Central  Labor  Union  in 
New  York  and  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  for  having  undertaken  to  break  up 
the  miners'  union.  The  Federal  Grand  Jury 
in  Idaho  has  indicted  395  of  the  miners  now 
in  custody  for  delaying  the  mails  by  stealing 
a  railroad  train.  The  State  will  prosecute 
them  for  arson  and  murder.  When  a  settle- 
ment of  the  strike  of  the  grain  shovelers  at 


Buffalo  seemed  to  have  been  reached,  a  vio- 
lation of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  by 
Conners,  the  employing  contractor,  caused  a 
renewal  of  the  controversy.  Bishop  Quigley 
advised  the  men  to  stay  out.  The  contractor 
then  yielded,  but  the  strikers,  encouraged  by 
the  sympathetic  strikes  of  other  workmen, 
and  by  the  support  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  insisted  upon  the  abrogation  of  Con- 
ners's  contract.  Both  the  shovelers  and  the 
freight  handlers  declined  to  be  guided  by  the 
Bishop's  advice,  and  for  a  time  the  situation 
was  quite  discouraging.  Then  the  3,000 
freight  handlers  decided  to  resume  work  this 
week  upon  certain  conditions,  and  as  all 
the  strikers  were  willing  again  to  accept  the 
Bishop's  counsel,  a  settlement  seemed  near 
at  hand.  In  the  Arkansas  mines  the  strikers 
attacked  with  dynamite  the  negroes  em- 
ployed in  their  places,  and  one  of  the  stril^ers 
Avas  killed.  Two  strikes  of  street-car  em- 
ployes are  in  progress.  In  Duluth  the  strik- 
ers exploded  dynamite  under  a  car,  wreck- 
ing it,  but  fortunately  inflicting  no  serious- 
injury  upon  the  passengers.  In  Wheeling,  W. 
Ya.,  where  the  workmen  struck  five  weeks 
ago  for  nine  hours  and  an  increase  of  wage& 
to  20  cents  an  hour,  the  cars  have  been  most 
effectively  boycotted.  They  run  as  usual,  but 
carry  no  passengers.  At  Pana,  111.,  the  mine- 
owners  have  at  last  yielded,  agreeing  to  rec- 
ognize the  union  and  to  send  away  the  negro 
miners  who  were  brought  from  other  towns. 


The  dispute  about  the  disposal 
of  the  arms  which  are  to  be 
^'  given  up  by  the  Cuban  soldiers 

when  the  fund  of  $3,000,000  is  distributed 
has  caused  much  excitement  in  Havana. 
Several  of  the  Cuban  officers  appointed  to  as- 
sist in  the  distribution  declined  to  serve,  and 
at  last  General  Gomez  withdrew  from  the 
negotiations,  because,  it  was  said,  a  majority 
of  the  Cuban  officers  were  organized  in  oppo- 
sition to  him.  The  President's  original  in- 
structions were  that  the  arms  should  be  de- 
livered to  representatives  of  the  United 
States  army.  The  Cubans  protested  against 
this  disposition  of  them,  demanding  that  the 
arms  should  be  taken  and  guarded  by  Cubans 
as  relics  of  the  revolt  against  Spain,  and  on 
the  16th  inst.  General  Brooke  modified  the 
original  plan  by  providing    that    the    arms 
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should   be   delivered   to   the    mayors   of   the 
towns  and  be  held  by  Cuban  armorers.    But 
this  change  could  not  be  made  without  the 
approval  of  the  President.      It  was  opposed 
by  Secretary  Alger,   who  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  Mr.  McKiuley.    The  Secretary's  dis- 
approval was  made  known  in  Havana,  where 
at  once  the  Cuban  leaders  made  loud  com- 
plaint, denounced  the  Secretary,  and  even  be- 
gan to  talk  about  armed   resistance  to  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.    One  Cuban 
newspaper    asked    whether    the     Secretary 
"  wanted   another  war  like   the  one   in   the 
Philippines."    The  President  deferred  his  de- 
cision   concerning    the    change    proposed    by 
General    Brooke    until    after    his    return    to 
Washington  from  his  vacation  in  Virginia. 
On  the  18th  General  Gomez  issued  a  long 
manifesto,  in  ^vhich  he  referred  to  his  plan 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  militia  of  10,000 
Cubans,  explained  that  he  had  asked  for  the 
delivery  of  the  arms  to   Cuban  custodians, 
and  advised  the  soldiers  to  take  the  offered 
money,  return  to  their  homes,  and  practice 
patience.     **  Let  no  pretext,"   he  continued, 
"  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  inde- 
pendent government  for  which  three  genera- 
tions of  Cubans  have  struggled,  and  which 
is  now  promised  by  a  noble  nation,  pledged 
to  obtain  for  us  our  rights."      On  the  20th 
inst.  the  President  approved  General  Brooke's 
plan,   and  instructed   him  to   distribute  the 
money.      The  arms  will  be  received  by  the 
mayors  in  the  presence  of  American  officers, 
and  will  then  be  placed  in  the  arsenals  at 
Havana  and  Santiago,  where  Cuban  armor- 
ers   chosen    by    General    Gomez    will    have 
charge  of  them. 


Again  military  and  civil  Fili- 
Conferences       ,       ,^  .     .  .        , 

^   »«      -I         P^i^<^  Commissioners,  appointed 
at  Manila. 

to  co-operate  with  certain  citi- 
zens of  INIauila,  have  been  negotiating  with 
General  Otis;  again  there  has  been  no  new 
proposition,  simply  a  request  for  an  armistice 
pending  the  session  of  the  Filipino  Congress; 
again  General  Otis  has  refused  to  entertain 
the  proposal;  again  a  Filipino  capital  has  been 
captured  by  United  States  troops.  All  this 
marks  the  course  of  events.  Whether  it  is 
progress  forward  or  backward  is  not  alto- 
gether certain.  Notwithstanding  repeated 
reports  of  the  disintegrating  of  the  Filipino 


army  and  sensational  stories  about  Aguinaldo 
crying  in  his  lent  over  his  blunders,   which 
have  brought  such  sorrow  and  distress  and 
loss  upon  his  people,  the  Filipino  army  con- 
tinues to  elude  the  advance  of  our  troops, 
picking   up    its    capital    and   transporting   it 
from  one  point  to  another  at  pleasure.      Gen- 
eral Otis  continues  to  cable  his  expectation 
that  peace  is  nearly  at  hand.    More  nearly  at 
hand  appears  to  be  the  rainy  season,  when  all 
military    operations    will    perforce    be    sus- 
pended.   There  is  the  usual  advance  by  our 
troops  and  the  usual  bravery,  the  usual  slight 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Filipinos  and 
the  general  extension  of  our  lines.    Possibly 
more  sigiiilicant  is  the  statement,  if  correct, 
as  it  seems  to  be,  that  the  two  Fihpino  gen- 
erals are  putting  forth  their  best  efforts  to 
suppress  all  overtures  for  peace,  even  to  the 
extent  of  arresting  Commissioners  sent  into 
tlie  American  lines  to  confer  with  General 
Otis.    In  the  same  line  is  the  decree  ordering 
all  foreigners    to    leave    the    Filipino  lines, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  driving  of  a  num- 
ber of  English  employees  from  the  rice  mills 
into  Manila.    It  is  also  significant  that  there 
is  a  new  president  of  the  Filipino  Cabinet,  a 
man  who  is  a  student  and  writer  of  ability. 
He  has  in  the  past  drawn  up  a  plan  of  au- 
tonomy under  Spanish  rule,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  American  Commissioners  have  stud- 
ied it  and  found  several  good  points  in  the 
scheme.    If  these  can  be  developed  it  gives 
promise  of  some  success. 


Nicaragua, 


The  situation  in  Nicaragua  is 


still  very  critical.  In  addition 
to  the  "  Detroit,"  Avhich  has  been  at  Blue- 
fields  or  in  that  vicinity  now  for  some  weeks, 
our  Government  has  already  dispatched  the 
"  Vixen  "  to  Central  American  waters,  and 
contemplates  sending  the  "Viking."  United 
States  Minist(>r  Merry  (pending  a  final  settle- 
ment through  the  more  tedious  diplomatic 
channels)  has  effected  a  temporary  compro- 
mise with  the  Nicaragua  Government.  The 
American  merchants  are  to  pay  the  duties 
demanded  on  goods  received  during  the 
Reyes  revolution  (all  money  to  be  deposited 
with  the  British  Consul),  and  the  goods  now 
under  embargo  will  be  released  and  the  mer- 
chants reimbursed  for  any  damages  re- 
ceived.   The  Americans,   including    Captain 
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Drayton,  of  the  "  Detroit,"  are  said  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  this  action,  aud  say  that  un- 
less our  (joverument  adopts  some  very  dras- 
tic measures  American  subjects  will  be  an- 
noyed and  persecuted  until  they  are  finally 
driven  out  of  the  country.  As  Nicaragua 
has  always  been  the  most  bellicose  of  the 
Central  American  States,  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  in  addition  to  the  above  dispute,  she 
has  her  "  back  up "  against  Colombia  and 
Costa  Rica,  for  no  especial  reason.  Rear- 
Admiral  Walker,  the  president  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  Canal  Commission,  announces  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  the  present  com- 
mission, and  the  report  will  be  given  to  the 
President  this  week.  The  dispatches  say 
that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  projected 
canal  will  be  $125,000,000.  Of  the  two  routes 
that  of  Lull  is  considered  the  most  desir- 
able, as  it  presents  no  problems  not  well 
within  good  engineering  precedents.  It  will 
also  be  a  safer  route  when  completed.  The 
President  will  now  appoint  a  new  Commis- 
sion, of  which  it  is  understood  Admiral 
Walker,  Mr.  Haines  and  Colonel  Haupt  will 
be  the  nucleus. 


There  was  an  interesting 
The  Queen's     ceremony    last    week    when 

Farewell.         ..  t-  ^     •     1   .  i  ^1 

Queen  \ictoria  laid  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, completing  the  series  of  buildings  at 
South  Kensington  begun  by  herself  in  1837, 
the  year  of  her  coronation,  and  carried  on 
with  the  most  cordial  support  of  the  Prince 
Consort.  For  some  time  the  Queen  has 
found  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  appear  in 
public,  and  when  there  was  given  notice  of 
this  occasion  it  was  also  intimated  that  it 
would  be  her  last  public  service.  Not  that 
she  expects  to  lay  down  her  sovereignty,  but 
she  will  delegate  public  ceremonials  to  those 
who  are  better  able  to  bear  the  fatigue. 
Throughout  the  ceremony  she  was  saved 
every  possible  exertion,  and  it  was  very 
manifest  to  those  who  saw  her  that  she  had 
aged  considerably  since  the  jubilee.  She  did 
not  alight  from  the  carriage,  as  she  finds  it 
difficult  to  walk  or  stand,  but  handed  her  ad- 
dress, in  response  to  the  address  presented 
to  her,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  in  turn 
handed  it  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  There 
was  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  the  court  and 


diplomatic  body  and  a  large  crowd  attend- 
ant, eager  to  secure  at  least  a  glimpse  of 
lier.  On  every  hand  it  was  considered  most 
befitting  that  this,  probably  her  last  public 
function,  should  be  so  closely  identified  with 
her  whole  life  and  especially  with  the  well- 
known  desires  of  the  Prince  Consort. 


The  Peace  Confer- 

The  Peace  Conference      Terence       at      The 

Opened.  ,,.  , 

'^  Hague    opened    on 

May  18th,  in  the  hall  of  the  "  House 
in  the  Woods,"  a  beautiful  location  two 
miles  from  the  city.  The  President  of 
the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  M. 
de  Beaufort,  gave  the  opening  address  of 
welcome,  following  upon  which  a  telegram 
was  sent  to  the  Czar  with  congratulations 
upon  his  thirty-first  birthday,  and  express- 
ing a  sincere  desire  for  co-operation  in  the 
noble  work  which  he  had  Initiated.  Subse- 
quent to  this  a  telegram  w^as  likewise  ad- 
dressed to  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands 
thanking  her  for  the  hospitality  extended  to 
the  Conference.  In  accordance  with  the 
plan,  M.  de  vStaal,  the  Russian  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain  and  head  of  the  Russian 
delegation,  was  then  chosen  as  president 
of  the  Conference.  Nine  secretaries  were 
chosen,  a  majority  of  them  being  Dutchmen 
of  marked  linguistic  accomplishments.  The 
session  was  short,  both  addresses  being 
very  brief,  and  an  adjournment  was  taken 
until  Saturday.  The  hall  proved  to  be  very 
difficult  for  speaking,  it  being  scarcely  possi- 
ble for  the  delegates  to  hear  a  word  at  any 
distance  from  the  speaker.  The  arrangement 
of  seats  was  alphabetical  by  countries,  using 
the  French  names.  The  delegation  from  this 
country  signed  themselves  as  representing 
Amerique  (Etats  Unis),  and  thus  came  be- 
tween Germanj^  (Allemagne)  and  Austria. 
This  gave  the  delegation  an  exceptionally 
good  location  and  was  commented  upon  as  a 
clever  American  move. 


The  Conference 
Organized. 


The  second  session  of  the 
conference  lasted  only  a 
little  longer  than  the  first 
one.  Telegraphic  replies  of  the  Czar  and  the 
Queen  to  the  telegrams  sent  to  them  were 
read,  and  there  was  proposed  a  plan  of  ar- 
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rangeineuts  for  committees  which  was 
agreed  to  without  discussiou.  According?  to 
this  there  are  three  committees;  oue  ou  Dis- 
armameut  to  consider  the  limitation  of  ex- 
penditure, the  prohibition  of  new  fire  arms, 
the  hmitation  of  the  use  of  explosives  and 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  submarine  boats. 
A  second  committee  on  the  Laws  of  Warfare 
will  consider  the  application  of  the  Geneva 
convention  to  naval  warfare,  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  vessels  in  an  engagement  while  en- 
gaged in  saving  shipwrecked  men  during  and 
after  naval  engagements,  and  the  revision  of 
the  declaration  of  Brussels  of  1874  on  the 
notifications  and  customs  of  war.  The  com- 
mittee on  Arbitration  and  Mediation  will  take 
up  that  special  point.  The  American  delega- 
tion js  divided  as  follows:  Disarmament, 
Messrs.  White,  Mahan  and  Crozier;  the  Laws 
of  War,  Messrs.  White,  Newell,  Mahan  and 
Crozier;  Arbitration,  Messrs.  White,  Low  and 
Holls.  It  is  reported  that  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote  will  be  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
Arbitration.  The  representatives  of  the  press 
are  very  much  disappointed  that  they  can 
find  no  delegate  to  the  Conference  who  is 
willing  to  say  anything,  and  a  large  number 
of  them  have  already  left  The  Hague.  While 
the  sessions  are  to  be  secret,  it  is  understood 
that  from  time  to  time  public  statements  will 
be  made.  As  the  Conference  formulates  its 
work  there  appears  to  be  an  increasing  skep- 
ticism as  to  its  ultimate  value.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  report  to  an  English  paper 
appears  to  represent  the  general  feeling 
there: 

•*  An  eminent  member  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
eme  says  it  is  simply  an  act  of  politeness  to 
the  Czar,  and  will  yield  110  practical  results, 
simply  because  it  cannot.  The  Powers,  he  as- 
serts, are  too  disunited  and  watch  each  other 
too  closely  to  arri\e  at  any  understanding  in 
their  programme.  His  prediction  is  that  there 
will  be  a  long  discussion  and  then  a  '  first-class 
burial  of  the  Czar's  proposals.'  " 


A  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
Bosnia  and      4.i,^„^    + 
,  _,  .         these    two    provinces    were 

^  Herzegovina. 

very    much     in    the    public 

eye.  Herzegovina  especially  was  looked 
upon  as  a  storm  center  in  the  Bal- 
kan peninsula.  Of  late  years  they  have 
almost  entirely  dropped  out  of  public 
notice,  and    probably    a    considerable    num- 


ber would  scarcely  know  where  to  place 
them  ou  the  map.  The  secret  of  the  change 
is  to  be  found  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  two  sections  by  the  Austrian 
Government.  The  Berlin  Congress  made  a 
number  of  provisions  which  have  had  on  the 
whole  little  success.  One,  however,  has  been 
eminently  successful,  and  that  is  the  one 
which  committed  these  two  sections  to  the 
care  of  Austria.  From  the  beginning  the 
theory  on  which  they  have  been  adminis- 
tered has  been  that  of  the  paternal  despotic 
government.  Herr  von  Kallay,  who  has  had 
charge,  maintained  that  something  more 
than  absence  of  Turkish  misrule  was  neces- 
sary to  genuine  progress.  Accordingly  the 
jiovernment  has  taken  hold  of  every  depart- 
ment of  life.  It  has  conducted  the  affair  on 
a  strict  civil  service  basis,  has  not  been  in- 
terfered with  by  home  politics  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  and  the  result  is  a  marvelous 
change.  Peace  is  preserved,  justice  is  in- 
sured and  the  means  of  communication  have 
greatly  improved.  While  a  complete  system 
of  compulsory  education  has  not  been  intro- 
duced, a  great  advance  has  been  made. 
Mohammedan  girls  have  been  educated; 
agriculture  has  been  introduced  into  the  col- 
lege at  Serajevo  and  practical  instruction 
has  been  given  on  a  number  of  government 
farms;  technical  and  industrial  schools  ex- 
ist in  most  of  the  larger  towns  where  car- 
pentry, cabinet-making,  blacksmithing,  etc., 
are  taught.  The  pupils  are  provided  with 
board  and  everything  free  of  charge;  stay 
for  fl^'e  or  six  years  and  are  required  to  per- 
fect themselves  in  two  trades.  An  art  in- 
dustrial school  has  even  been  instituted  and 
a  number  of  students  have  been  trained  up 
in  enchased,  repousse  and  inlaid  w^ork,  and 
have  shown  remarkable  skill.  There  is  a 
carpet  factory  in  which  the  most  beautiful 
Oriental  carpets  of  every  kind  are  pro- 
duced, rivaling  the  very  best  of  the  old  Per- 
sian carpets.  In  this  way  every  depart- 
ment of  life  has  been  touched  upon  by  the 
government,  with  the  result  of  producing 
quiet  in  the  community  and  at  the  same  time 
an  ambition  and  delight  in  successful  work 
hitherto  unknown.  Unquestionably  all  this 
costs  money  and  the  taxes  are  not  light,  but 
they  are  borne  without  complaint,  and  the 
general  prosperity  is  so  marked  that  there 
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is  Jio  ,i::i-(iinl)ling  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
The  success  of  Austria  in  this  out  of  the  way 
place  furnishes  a  possible  object  lesson  for 
some  otiier  jrovernnieuts. 


The    Transvaal. 


In     the     peculiarly    tense 


situation  in  the  Transvaal 
there  has  been  for  some  time  fear  of  an  out- 
break; and  when  last  week  word  came  that 
the  Boers  had  arrested  eight  men  who  had 
been  formerly  British  officers  on  the  charge 
of  a  rebellion,  it  was  thought  that  the  crisis 
had  come.  The  men  were  lodged  in  jail,  then 
visited  by  the  British  diplomatic  agent,  and 
it  was  said  that  incriminating  documents 
had  been  found  upon  them.  Additional  war- 
rants were  issued,  and  it  was  asserted  that 
there  had  been  discovered  a  plan  to  organize 
a  plot  throughout  the  whole  of  that  region. 
The  British  officials,  however,  retained  their 
cool  judgment,  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
week  it  became  evident  that  there  was  no 
plot,  that  some  of  the  men  were  not  even 
British  subjects  and  that  they  had  no  in- 
fluence whatever.  Still  later  advices  indicate 
that  the  whole  affair  was  due  to  an  Intrigue 
of  the  Boer  Government  itself.  One  of  the 
men  was  shown  to  be  a  secret  service  agent 
of  that  Government,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  plot  to  arouse  disturbance  and  thus 
give  occasion  for  coercive  measures.  There 
is  to  be  a  meeting  on  May  31st  of  Sir  Alfred 
Mllner,  the  British  Commissioner,  President 
Kruger  and  two  other  representatives  from 
Cape  Colony  at  the  capital  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  to  talk  over  the  situation  and  see 
if  some  arrangement  cannot  be  effected.  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  has  for  some  time  wished  to 
meet  President  Kruger,  but  did  not  think  it 
best  to  go  to  Pretoria  lest  the  reception  that 
he  was  sure  to  receive  from  the  British  resi- 
dents should  complicate  matters.  Just  what 
propositions  will  be  made  is  not  definitely 
stated,  but  it  is  reported  tliat  the  British 
Government  will  simply  call  for  certain  re- 
forms, and  will  gladly  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Transvaal.  It  is,  perhaps, 
significant  that  the  pledge  of  the  Outlanders 
who  were  tried  for  the  Jameson  raid  to  re- 
frain from  political  action  has  just  expired, 
and  there  is  fear  lest  this  fact  may  precipi- 
tate a  crisis.    Mr.  Chamberlain  is  very  posi- 


tive in  his  assertions  that  the  Transvaal  must 
yield.  It  is,  however,  well  understood  that  he 
does  not  have  the  entire  support  of  the  Cabi- 
net. There  is  a  feeling  in  England  that  in  no 
case  should  there  be  any  war,  and  it  is  ad- 
judged possible  that  President  Kruger,  rely- 
ing upon  this,  will  hold  out  to  the  point  of 
danger. 


China  Dreads 
Russia. 


The    Russian    demand    for 


tlie  extension  of  its  Man- 
churian  railway  system  to 
I'ekin  continues  to  excite  great  anxiety  in 
China.  The  Tsung-li-Yamen  in  its  reply  to 
Russia  remarked  that  it  could  no  longer  be- 
lieve in  her  promises  of  friendship,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  result  of  such  an  extension 
is  clearly  understood  by  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager and  the  chief  Chinese  officials.  It  is  re- 
ported also  that  Germany  and  Japan  are 
watching  with  considerable  anxiety  in  view 
of  the  evident  solidification  of  Russian 
power  in  that  region.  Inquiries  in  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter have  elicited  as  yet  no  response,  the  Gov- 
ernment saying  that  they  could  not  answer 
without  a  more  complete  statement  of  the 
facts,  but  that  so  far  as  appeared  it  did  not 
interfere  in  the  slightest  with  their  arrange- 
ments in  regard  to  the  Yang-tse  valley.  It 
is  reported,  however,  that  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  unite  the  English,  German  and  Jap- 
anese interests  in  opposition  to  the  Russian 
move.  There  is  every  probability  that  Rus- 
sia will  not  yield,  but  will  insist  upon  the 
grant,  and  in  view  of  the  weak  condition  of 
the  Chinese  Government  she  will  scarcely 
be  able  to  oppose.  At  the  same  time  England 
is  having  difficulty  in  regard  to  her  exten- 
sion opposite  Hong  Kong.  After  the  conces- 
sion was  granted  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment the  British  sent  some  troops  to  occupy 
it,  but  they  found  themselves  opposed  by 
Chinese  troops.  Soon  after  the  disturbance 
quieted  down,  but  during  the  past  week  it 
lias  been  roused  again.  The  British  sent 
troops  Immediately  and  soon  succeeded  in 
taking  i)()ssession  of  Kaulun  City  and  the 
immediate  vicinity.  The  villagers  seemed 
to  welcome  the  British  move  and  to  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  Chinese  efforts  to  resist 
them. 


The  Queen's   Eightieth   Birthday. 

May  24th,    1899. 

By  Sir  Lewis  Morris. 

Fourscore  long  years,  fourscore!  Sustained,  supported  still 

Maiden  and  wife  and   mother,   pure  and  In  that  deep  solitude  which  hems  the  great, 

white,  A  feeble  hand  to  guide  the  helm  of  state, 

A  blameless  life  lived  in  thy  people's  sight.  But  an  Imperial  will. 
What  would  our  longing  more? 

And  ranged  around  thy  throne 

Fourscore  blest  years  to-day.  Children  and  children's  children,  puissant, 

Lived  on  a  giddy  hight,  yet  not  borne  down  strong, 

By  the  great  burden  of  the  Imperial  crown.  His   offspring   even   as   thine,    a    sceptred 

In  solitary  sway.  throng; 

Nay,  thou  wast  not  alone! 
All  the  long  perilous  years 

That  thou  hast  ruled,  alwaj^s  thy  people's  Of  pageantries  of  state. 

Queen,  Patient,  the   hills,   the    seas    thou    holdest 

Loyal  to  Law  and  Freedom  hast  thou  been  dear, 

Through  joy  alike  and  tears.  A  crowned  republican,  simple,  austere, 

Contented  to  be  great. 
Throned  in  thy  nation's  heart 

The  despot's  crooked   ways   thou   could'st  Oh,  aged,  thin-draAvn  life, 

not  know;  Whose  golden  thread  binds  fast  the  world 

To  Avatch  the  broadening  tide  of  freedom  in  peace, 

grow,  Not  yet,  not  yet,  may  thy  worn  forces  cease 

This  was  thy  selfless  part.  To  bar  the  gates  of  strife! 

Thy  people's  suffering  pain  Thy  grandsire  flung  away 

Thy    tender    woman's    heart    with    pity  A  people's  loyal  love  thro'  stubborn  pride; 

stirred;  Re-knit,  to-day,  the  kinsmen  side  by  side 

Thy    generous    hand,    thy    gracious    royal  Acclaim  thy  gentle  sway, 
word 

Were  never  sought  in  vain.  No  higher  glory  thine 

Than  this,  the  best  achievement  of  thy  life, 

Upon  thy  widowed  throne.  That    sister    peoples,    spurning    hate    and 

Seated  apart  from  all  in  lonely  state,  strife. 

Alone,  thou  didst  confront  thy  regal  fate,  For  peace  and  love  combine! 
Unaided  and  alone. 

Fourscore  such  years,  fourscore! 

Nay!    for  thy  royal  heart  No  greater  gift  than  this  high  Heaven  can 

Thy  people's  love  sustained;  blest  memo-  send; 

ries  still  Front  thou  unfearing,  Mother!  Sovereignl 

Of  too  brief  happiness  thy  soul  could  fill  Friend! 

And  nerve  thee  for  thy  part.  What  still  it  holds  in  store! 

London,  Kngland. 
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American   Influences  In  the  Far  East 


By  Hon.   John  Barrett, 

Lately  V.  S.  Minister  to  Siam. 


During  the  five  .years  that  I  have  spent  in 
the  far  East,  four  of  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  serve  as  United  States  Minister  to  Siam, 
I  have  naturally  made  a  special  study  of  the 
Pacific  and  Asiatic  peoples,  their  politics, 
their  capabilities,  their  manners  and  their 
commercial  relationships.  Siam  is  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  Philippines,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  its  climate,  inhabitants  and 
natural  resources  remind  one  of  the  new  land 
which  the  United  States  have  so  recently  ac- 
<iuired.  But  while  a  long  residence  in  Siam 
may  give  one  a  keener  insight  into  the  Asi- 
atic character,  observations  and  impressions 
gathered  there  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
direct  application  to  the  Filipinos,  which, 
tho  very  similar,  have  their  particular  points 
of  divergence  that  must  be  studied  sepa- 
rately. 

During  my  vacation  periods  I  traveled 
through  China,  Korea,  Japan,  Formosa,  Si- 
beria, Java  and  the  Philippines,  so  that  I 
might  be  brought  into  closer  touch  with  all 
the  Asiatic  races.  I  have  spent  altogether 
nearly  a  year  in  the  latter  islands,  and  visited 
incidentally  over  a  good  part  of  the  territory 
that  has  since  been  occupied  by  our  troops. 
I  am  personally  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  leaders  of  the  present  movement  of  re- 
volt, including  Aguinaldo  himself,  and  for- 
merly had  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with 
him  and  the  Filipinos.  I  believe  to-day  that 
they  are  fighting  through  misleading  influ- 
ences, and  that  if  they  could  be  made  to 
understand  the  exact  attitude  and  intentions 
of  the  "United  States  they  would  cease  hos- 
tilities. 

As  a  people  the  Filipinos  have  many  quali- 
ties that  commend  them  to  civilized  nations. 
They  are  not  as  thrifty  and  industrious  as 
the  Japanese,  but  they  compare  favorably 
with  the  Malays,  Siamese,  Javanese  and  An- 
namese  in  intelligence  and  sobriety.  Many 
of  their  present  faults  of  morals  and  vicious- 
ness  are  due  to  bad  teaching  and  example 
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for  the  past  century  or  two.  Their  contact 
with  their  formei:  masters  has  not  been  al- 
ways for  their  moral  and  intellectual  better- 
ment. In  Manila  we  have  many  examples 
of  what  they  can  accomplish.  There  are  ex- 
cellent native  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  pro- 
fessors and  petty  officials  who  compare  fa- 
vorably with  many  of  their  former  Spanish 
conquerors. 

But  while  these  exceptions  indicate  latent 
powers  that  may  be  developed  in  the  Fili- 
pinos under  favorable  circumstances,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  masses  are  near  the  same 
level  of  culture  and  civilization.  The  masses 
are  good  natured,  kindly  disposed  and  gen- 
erally polite,  but  they  have  not  yet  developed 
those  qualities  which  would  warrant  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  capable  of  absolute  self- 
government,  altho  there  are  sufficient  num- 
bers of  bright  men  to  develop  a  partially  au- 
tonomous government.  On  the  other  hand 
they  are  not  savages  and  a  nondescript  race 
which  can  be  governed  or  misgoverned  at 
will.  They  are  very  sensitive  to  ideas  of  jus- 
tice, and,  when  wrong,  they  will  submit  to 
punishment,  but  when  unjustly  punished 
they  are  resentful,  and  will  look  for  revenge. 
They  have  not  been  taught  to  believe  in  the 
justice  and  sanctity  of  law  as  Europeans  and 
Americans,  and  consequently  they  often  seek 
redress  for  injuries  outside  of  the  regular 
channels  of  the  government. 

When  the  Filipinos  are  finally  conquered— 
and  the  end  is  in  sight,  I  l)elieve — they  will 
become  excellent  subjects  for  good  govern- 
ment. They  are  a  Malay  race,  and  if  any 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  British  ex- 
periences in  the  populous  Malay  peninsula 
we  will  be  able  to  establish  satisfactory  law 
and  order  among  them.  This  warfare  has 
not  proved  their  incapability  of  becoming 
peaceful  citizens.  It  has  rather  proved  quali- 
ties of  pluck  and  organization,  which  were 
not  before  fully  realized.  There  are  great 
difficulties  ahead  in  dealing  with  the  natives 
which  I  fully  realize,  and  I  am  far  from  be- 
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ing  immoderately  optimistic.  But  the  Fili- 
pinos are  plastic  enough  in  their  natures  to 
be  molded  to  an  American  control  of  gov- 
ernment if  we  but  keep  party  politics  out  of 
the  islands,  and  establish  a  rule  there  by  men 
eminently  lifted  for  the  work. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  after  making 
a  careful  study  of  the  question,  that  we  are 
going  to  meet  successfullj'^all  the  problems  be- 
fore us,  and  be  better  for  having  solved  them. 
I  was  not  originally  in  favor  of  holding  the 
islands  permanently,  but  the  more  I  studied 
the  question  of  our  standing,  politically  and 
commercially,  in  the  Pacific  the  more  con- 
vinced I  was  that  our  control  of  them  was 
essential  to  our  prominence  and  prosperity 
in  the  Far  East.  We  stand  to-day  as  one  of 
the  paramount  powers  in  the  Pacific.  If  we 
should  withdraw  our  control  over  the  Philip- 
pines we  would  abdicate  a  position  that 
stands  second  to  none,  and  come  after  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Germany  and  Japan  in  in- 
fluence and  power  in  the  Pacific.  The  vast 
interests  of  our  own  Pacific  coast  should 
cause  the  East,  especially  New  England,  to 
forget  sectional  feelings,  and  to  think  of  the 
interests  of  the  far  West  as  well  as  of  its 
own,  and  to  work  in  harmony  in  establish- 
ing a  policy  which  must  promote  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  whole  country. 

The  payment  of  the  $20,000,000  for "  the 
Philippines  is  a  mere  bagatelle  compared  to 
their  real  value.  That  sum  would  hardly  pay 
for  the  public  property  and  real  estate  which 
we  get  from  Spain.  The  wealth  of  the  is- 
lands is  well  known,  and  in  the  future  they 
may  control  the  commerce  of  the  East. 
There  are  over  1,000  separate  islands,  having 
an  area  of  100,000  to  115,000  square  miles, 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, a  population  of  8,000,000,  an  annual 
foreign  trade  of  .'?()0,000,000,  or  one-fifth  that 
of  the  Japanese  Empire,  and  controlling  the 
approaches  of  $500,000,000  of  foreign  trade 
with  500.000,000  Asiatics.  To  acquire  con- 
trol over  such  an  important  archipelago 
means  a  mighty  step  in  advance  for  the 
United  States,  and  an  expansion  of  our  trade 
which  cannot  well  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents  at  this  early  day. 

The  great  desideratum  for  success  in  these 
far  off  lands  is  men  of  the  right  stamp  and 
value.    We  have  been  fortunate  in  the  men 


and  leaders  who  have  gone  to  the  Philippines 
to  establish  American  rule  there.  Admiral 
Dewey  set  the  example,  and  his  excellent 
conduct  of  affairs  has  had  a  good  influence 
on  all.  The  dangers  of  the  situation  he  faced 
were  fully  realized  by  him,  but  he  was  not 
braver  than  he  was  wise  and  conservative. 
We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  such  a 
man  as  General  Otis,  and  other  leaders,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  may  later 
go  out  there  to  organize  and  administer  the 
government  will  be  as  exemplary.  Politics 
must  be  barred  from  the  question  of  appoint- 
ing men  for  important  oflEices  in  the  Philip- 
pines if  we  would  reap  the  full  benefit  of  our 
recent  successes.  First,  there  should  be  spe- 
cial civil  service  examinations  and  require- 
ments necessary  to  the  appointment;  and, 
second,  men  of  quality  and  integrity  should 
be  selected  to  till  all  the  important  positions. 
If  such  a  policy  can  be  followed  out  faith- 
fully the  problem  of  governing  the  Philip- 
pines will  be  quickly  and  easily  solved.  I 
believe  that  the  President's  intention  all 
along  has  been  to  establish  a  sound  and 
stable  government  on  the  islands,  and  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  people  to  support 
him  in  this  sentiment  in  every  way  possible. 
We  have  taken  the  mighty  step  which  makes 
us  a  world  power,  and  we  should  be  united 
in  the  eft'ort  to  make  it  a  success. 

With  reference  to  the  anti-imperialists  who 
are  acting  according  to  their  own  beliefs  and 
convictions,  which  I  believe  are  honest  and 
sincere,  I  do  not  think  they  realize  how  much 
harm  their  words  are  doing.  I  do  not  wish 
to  reflect  upon  their  motives  in  any  way,  for 
they  are  men  of  quality  and  ability;  but  I 
believe  they  are  greatly  mistaken  in  their 
constant  encouragement  of  the  Filipinos.  It 
is  not  having  any  special  effect  in  demoraliz- 
ing our  own  army,  but  every  word  that  is 
said  is  taken  by  the  Filipinos  as  support  to 
their  cause.  In  Europe  the  Filipino  agents 
are  quoting  what  these  anti-imperialists  say, 
and  spreading  the  false  idea  abroad  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  is  against  the  army 
and  navy  in  its  present  difficult  work.  They 
use  the  utterances  of  the  anti-imperialists  as 
a  reason  why  they  should  receive  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  foreign  powers. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  Philip- 
pines, when  opened  up  by  American  efforts, 
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injiy  prove  another  Japan,  which  in  the  hist 
two  decades  has  become  one  of  the  greatest 
■civilizing  and  progressive  powers  in  the  far 
East.  What  we  gave  to  the  world  by  open- 
ing up  Japan  to  Western  commerce  and  influ- 
ence we  may  repeat  in  the  Philippines  in  the 
near  future  if  our  sacred  laws  of  freedom 
and   independence   are   administered   impar- 


tially in  tlie  islands.  We  can  at  lea»t  hold 
them  and  direct  their  affairs  in  a  spirit  con- 
sistent with  our  principles  of  liberal  govern- 
ment and  justice  until  it  sliall  be  demon- 
strated whether  they  can  stand  alone  or  re- 
quire the  permanent  guidance  and  support 
of  our  strong  hand. 

New  York  City. 


A  Continuing  City. 

By  David  Starr  Jordan, 

Pkesident  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 


II. 


Amoixg  the  causes  of  ineffective  local  gov- 
-ernment  we  may  name  the  following: 

1.  The  lack  of  seriousness.  As  a  people 
we  have  a  very  fine  sense  of  humor  and  it 
is  exercised  impartially  in  all  things.  In  our 
journals  corruption  and  inefficiency  appear 
as  a  joke.  A  newspaper  cartoon  tells  us  the 
story,  and  with  this  it  ends.  As  cartoons  are 
easily  made,  and  may  be  as  unjust  as  any 
other  form  of  criticism,  they  cease  at  length 
to  be  taken  in  evidence  at  all.  An  adminis- 
trative crime  has  no  adequate  punishment. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  has  taken  place 
or  not,  and  in  the  hopeless  good  nature  of 
the  American  people,  whether  it  has  taken 
place  or  not,  it  is  equally  and  speedily  for- 
given. 

2.  The  lack  of  permanence  in  our  popula- 
tion is  the  source  of  other  evils.  Migration 
diverts  attention  from  local  questions.  A 
man  who  moves  from  place  to  place  may  be 
just  as  good  an  American  as  one  who  stays 
at  home,  often  a  better— but  he  is  not  so  good 
a  Californian.  He  is  national  rather  than 
parochial  in  his  interests,  and  he  is  not  so 
useful  a  citizen  in  his  relation  to  local  af- 
fairs. 

3.  The  spoils  system  in  politics  is  the  great- 
est foe  to  democracy.  In  all  its  forms  and 
ramifications,  it  is  fatal  to  good  gOA^ernment. 
There  can  be  no  wise,  economical  or  digni- 
fied administration  of  public  affairs  when 
places  are  given  in  reward  of  personal  or 
partisan  service.  The  spoils  system  has  been 
to  a  great  degree  eradicated  in  the  minor 


branches  of  national  affairs,  but  in  State, 
county,  and  municipal  politics  it  io  almost 
everywhere  still  dominant.  It  is  even  grow- 
ing worse  in  many  of  our  large  cities,  be- 
cause the  purification  of  national  administra- 
tion has  narrowed  the  sphere  of  its  viru- 
lence. The  "  pull "  and  the  "  push,"  the 
"  combine,"  and  the  "  solid  dozen "  con- 
trol our  cities,  and  wherever  the  "  boys " 
are  at  "  work  "  there  is  waste,  ineffective- 
ness and  corruption. 

The  spoils  system  is  in  general  dependent 
on  the  organization  of  the  votes  of  the  un- 
enlightened, the  indifferent  and  the  discon- 
tented. There  are  many  causes  for  the  preva- 
lence of  what  is  known  as  social  discontent. 
Some  of  these  a  wuse  administration  could 
avoid;  others  are  inherent  in  human  nature. 
But  the  political  influence  of  discontent  is 
almost  always  evil.  It  is  opposed  to  law  and 
order.  It  is  opposed  to  hopefulness  and  pa- 
tience. It  is  opposed  to  frugality  and  con- 
tinuity of  purpose. 

The  predatory  poor  and  the  predatory  rich 
feed  upon  and  propagate  each  other.  Two  of 
the  most  noxious  elements  in  our  political 
life  are  the  "  friend  of  the  poor  "  and  the 
"  tool  of  the  rich."  Both  are  parasites  who 
live  by  the  greed  of  those  who  take  what 
they  have  not  earned.  Very  often  the  two 
characters  are  united  in  the  same  person. 
The  relation  alters  as  opportunities  develop, 
just  as  the  right  bower  of  hearts  becomes, 
as  the  trumps  change,  the  left  bower  of  dia- 
monds. 
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The  hope  of  j?ettiug  somethiug  for  nothing, 
which  draws  tliousands  of  men  to  our  great 
cities,  makes  of  these  same  men  the  worst 
of  citizens.  Nothing  worth  having  ever  goes 
for  nothing  except  to  the  thief.  Hence  arise 
great  co-operative  political  associations,  rep- 
resented in  the  councils  of  every  party,  and 
whose  sole  business  it  is  under  party  names 
to  work  the  offices  for  all  "  they  are  worth." 
Their  interest  in  public  affairs  is  to  see  what 
can  be  made  out  «f  them.  By  the  promise  of 
something  for  nothing  they  hold  together  the 
worst  elements  of  the  community.  Their 
work  is  done  in  the  dark,  and  their  motto 
is,  "Addition,  division,  and  silence." 

These  associations  encourage  the  public  in- 
terest in  national  affairs  to  divert  it  from  lo- 
cal ones.  They  are  familiar  with  all  the 
catch  words  of  the  day.  But  while  people  cry 
out  for  imperialism,  expansionism,  for  sound 
money,  for  free  trade,  for  free  silver,  for  free 
Cuba— whatever  they  please,  the  political 
rings  devote  themselves  to  the  picking  of 
pockets.  They  look  after  the  matter  of  street 
cleaning,  police  service,  railway  franchises, 
saloon  licenses,  school  furnishing,  and  so  long 
as  these  profitable  enterprises  are  in  their 
hands  they  care  not  who  has  the  glory  or 
who  put  up  or  down  the  figureheads  of  au- 
thority. If  in  their  business  they  need  these 
figureheads  they  know  how  to  own  them 
Avithout  the  appearance  of  doing  so. 

Allied  to  the  habit  of  seeking  something 
for  nothing  is  the  disposition  to  loolv  to  na- 
tional legislation  as  a  relief  from  personal 
discomfort.  The  recent  movement  on  Wash- 
ington of  the  Coxey  "  Commonweal  Army  " 
of  idlers  is  a  visible  sign  of  this  disposition. 
It  is  not  often  that  prosperity  waits  on  na- 
tional legislation.  National  blunders  have 
evil  consequences,  but  there  is  not  much  to 
be  gained  from  any  positive  action.  In  gen- 
eral the  most  that  Congress  can  do  is  to  re- 
pair its  own  past  mistakes.  The  real  pros- 
perity of  a  country  comes  from  the  prosperity 
of  the  individual  citizen  and  from  that  alone. 
If  he  is  frugal,  industrious  and  sober,  he  will 
be  the  type  of  a  successful  community.  If  each 
man  should  solve  or  even  try  to  solve  his 
own  labor  problem,  this  problem  would  dis- 
appear. If  we  were  all  good  citizens  we 
would  have  no  trouble  with  the  management 
of  our  cities.    But  we  are  not  all  good  citi- 


zens; and  there  are  many  ricli  and  many 
poor  whose  interests  are  served  by  bad  ad- 
ministration. And  there  are  those  who  are 
weak  in  mind  and  weak  in  will,  who  are 
swayed  back  and  forth  by  the  professional 
agitator.  An  agitator,  in  general,  is  one  wlio 
has  nothing  to  lose,  and  who  finds  his  sus- 
tenance through  the  confusion  of  others. 
Honest  agitators  there  are,  tho  such  are 
often  insane,  wliile  the  worst  of  those  who 
foment  discontent  are  neither  sane  nor  hon- 
est. 

4.  The  chief  source  of  failure  in  local  gov- 
ernment is,  however,  the  lack  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility in  administration.  This  difficulty 
is  the  result  of  unwise  political  forms.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  which  may  be  readily  de- 
tected, and  which  admits  of  remedy. 

Whenever  any  important  work  is  to  be 
done  it  sliould  be  done  under  one  authority, 
controlled  by  one  will,  and  working  to  a  defi- 
nite end.  In  case  of  good  administration  the 
success  will  oe  distinct  and  unquestionable. 
In  case  of  failure  there  should  be  one  per- 
son to  be  held  responsible.  An  individual 
head  is  necessary  to  the  control  of  an  army, 
of  a  ship,  of  a  team  of  horses,  of  a  railway, 
of  a  school.  It  is  equally  necessary  to  a  city. 
Wellington  once  said  that  "  an  army  may  get 
along  very  well  under  a  bad  general;  it  never 
will  succeed  under  a  debating  society."  This 
is  the  vital  principle  in  good  local  adminis- 
tration. The  fact  that  in  our  State  constitu- 
tions this  principle  has  been  neglected  is  one 
reason  why  people  have  lost  interest  in  local 
affairs.  The  blame  for  failure  rests  on  so 
many  shoulders  that  practically  no  one  can 
l)e  held  responsible  for  it. 

Municipal  government  is  not  a  branch  of 
national  politics.  A  city  is  a  business  cor- 
poration, with  business  powers  and  existing 
for  business  purposes.  It  must  be  treated  as 
such.  It  is  not  a  confederation  of  States,  but 
an  association  of  men.  In  our  local  elections 
the  people  of  the  city  have  to  choose  from  a 
long  series  of  names  selected  in  the  dark  by 
those  who  make  such  matters  their  business. 
These  men  are  mostly  unknown  to  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  Those  he  knows  he  rarely 
trusts,  and  so  he  favors  a  close  limitation  of 
their  authority.  They  remain  equally  un- 
known at  the  close  of  their  term  of  office,  for 
they  have  little  individual  power  of  respon- 
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sibility.  It  is  impossible  to  know  wlietber 
their  work  is  well  done  or  ill  done.  In  most 
cases  it  is  not  distinctly  either,  and  in  few 
cases  can  good  service  or  bad  service  ma- 
terially affect  permanence  in  office. 

I'olitical  changes  in  city  affairs  come  from 
changes  in  national  politics.  A  republic  is 
governed  by  see-saw,  a  certain  number 
changing  their  party  allegiance  as  one  party 
or  another  fails,  after  four  years'  trial,  to 
satisfy  their  ideals  or  interests.  The  city 
election  goes  with  the  rest.  For  this  condi- 
tion the  first  remedy  is  to  make  municipal 
matters  important.  To  separate  municipal 
from  general  elections  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  But  it  is  a  short  step.  To  insure 
good  government  the  executive  head  must 
be  responsible  for  matters  of  administration. 
He  must  control  subordinates  if  he  is  held 
to  answer  for  them.  He  must  have  such 
freedom  of  action  that  his  character  may 
be  a  matter  of  public  concern.  A  bad  mayor 
of  a  city  must  have  power  to  make  his  bad- 
ness felt;  else  the  people  will  not  bestir  them- 
selves to  get  a  good  one.  An  unfit  mayor 
should  be  a  distinct  calamity.  But  with  full 
responsibility  really  bad  administration 
would  rarely  come.  A  poor  driver  of  an  un- 
ruly team  is  better  than  no  driver;  a  weak 
general  is  better  than  a  debating  society.  A 
weak  man  or  a  bad  man  under  the  public 


ej'e  Willi  Tull  responsibility  Tor  his  actions 
sometimes  becomes  surprisingly  capable. 
Responsibility  brings  caution.  Caution  leads 
men  to  seek  good  advice,  and  to  follow  good 
advice  is  not  very  different  from  capability. 
But  an  effective  responsibility,  as  we  shall 
see,  can  hardly  be  secured  so  long  as  cities 
are  ruled  under  federal  forms,  with  constitu- 
tional checks  and  balances,  and  a  fixed  ten- 
ure of  office  for  each  official. 

The  desire  for  responsible  government  for 
cities  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  a  movement 
toward  severity  of  individual  restriction.  It 
is  not  a  device  of  the  rich  for  the  oppression 
of  the  poor.  It  is  not  a  movement  for  a 
larger  police  force,  or  the  abatement  of  agi- 
tators or  other  public  nuisances.  It  arises 
simply  from  the  need  to  hold  some  one  re- 
sponsible for  administration.  No  one  can  be 
responsible  for  action  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  power  to  act.  In  the  national  govern- 
ment this  principle  is  recognized  to  some 
extent.  The  President  chooses  his  own  ad- 
ministrative officers  and  acts  through  their 
action.  The  Governor  of  a  State  has  no 
voice  in  the  choice  of  his  cabinet.  The  coun- 
ty has  no  executive  officer  at  all,  and  the 
mayor  of  a  city  is  in  the  main  a  figure-head, 
with  sometimes  the  special  function  of  po- 
lice court  judge. 

Palo  Alto.  Cal. 


The  Need  of  a  New  Political   Party. 


By  Hon.  J.   Sterling  Morton, 


Ex-Secretary 

When  in  the  course  of  human  events  it 
becomes  necessary  for  a  large  number  of 
thoughtful  and  deliberate  patriots  to  dissolve 
the  bands  of  partyism  which  have  united 
them  with  existing  political  organizations 
and  to  assert  the  independence  which  in- 
heres to  individual  investigation  and  con- 
clusions and  to  assume  among  citizens  the 
separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a 
decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  re- 
quires that  they  should  declare  the  causes 
which  impel  them  to  the  separate  :,n. 


OF  Agriculture. 

This  paraphrase  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  a  brief 
method  of  introducing  the  subject  of  a  new 
party,  about  which  The  Independent  asks 
me  to  send  a  few  words. 

The  causes  which  impel  many  good  citi- 
zens to  separate  themselves  from  the  Repub- 
lican party,  as  now  managed  largely  by  ma- 
chine politicians  like  Senator  Quay,  are  con- 
stantly increasing  in  force  and  numbers. 
The  dominant  bossism  which  prevails  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  which  has  been  absolute 
in  many  other  States  of  the  Union    is  repel- 
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lent  to  all  its  iudepeiuleut  and  thoughtful 
nieinbcrs.  Running  tlio  affairs  of  State  by 
machinery  constructed  out  of  brute  muscle 
merelj'^  trained  to  put  ballots  in  boxes  and 
energized  and  directed  by  sinister  minds 
seeking  only  selfish  ends  has  proved  disas- 
trous not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
State  Treasury  is  now  announced  as  bank- 
rupt, but  in  many  other  States  as  well. 

Properlj'^  organized  corporations  wliich  ex- 
ist for  gainful  purposes  are  only  successful 
when  managed  with  vigilance,  ability  and 
economy.  Those  succeed  which  evince  the 
best  exercise  of  human  understanding,  judg- 
ment and  skill.  Government  is  a  corpora- 
tion, not  for  gainful  purposes,  but  merely  to 
protect  life,  liberty  and  property  within  a 
given  area.  Those  governments  which  have 
been  most  beneficent  to  our  race  have  been 
carried  on  by  honest  people  and  patriotic 
men.  Benjamin  Franklin  said  during  the 
last  day  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
September  17th,  1783,  that  any  form  of  general 
government  honestly  administered  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  States,  and  that  this  form 
(referring  to  our  present  constitution)  might 
run  along  for  some  time,  but  at  last,  becom- 
ing corrupt,  would  be  succeeded  by  a  despot- 
ism, which  is  the  only  form  of  government 
adapted  to  a  corrupt  people.  Doctor  Frank- 
lin made  a  very  wise  forecast  and  a  new 
party  may  be  necessary  to  avert  its  complete 
verification. 

The  notoriously  corrupt  and  general  use  of 
money  by  the  tAvo  existing  political  parties 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  votes  of  the 
multitude  during  the  campaign  of  1896  was 
visible  everywhere.  The  money  taint  touched 
and  infected  nearly  every  ward  of  the  great 
populational  centers  of  the  Union  and  like- 
wise many  of  the  most  distant  rural  pre- 
cincts. Everybody  knows  that  if  the  thought- 
ful voters  with  individual  convictions  Avho 
believed  what  their  ballots  were  intended  to 
reflect  could  have  drawn  themselves  out 
from  both  great  parties  at  that  time  and 
stood  in  opposing  columns,  in  lines  reaching 
nearly  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
in  the  broad  sjiace  between  those  columns 
could  have  been  placed  all  the  floating  or 
C.  O.  D.  voters,  the  latter  pernicious  citizen- 
ship would  easily  hnve  lield  the  balance  of 
power.    Corruption  of  the  ballot  by  purchase 


on  delivery  or  by  indirect  methods  was  not 
confined  to  eitlier  one  of  tlie  great  contesting 
organizations  in  LSJm;.  Corruption,  bribery 
and  fraud  were  bipartisan;  they  permeated 
botli  organizations.  T\w  result  of  such  cam- 
l)aigns  is  visible  in  the  commercial  manner 
witli  which  api)ointive  federal  oftices  suc- 
ceeding the  election  are  souglit  by  the  vic- 
tors. Hotli  parties  have  lun-ome  thoroughly 
iinbucMl  with  tlie  idea  that  public  oflices  were 
created  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  employ- 
ment to  i)rivate  citizens.  The  truth  that  all 
oflices  were  originally  conceived  and  created 
for  public  utility  seems  to  have  gone  out  from 
public  view.  This  grows  largely  out  of  the 
fact  tliat  during  tlie  last  twenty-five  years 
each  of  the  political  parties  has  sought  in 
the  various  States  new  offices,  more  places, 
greater  emoluments,  better  attractions  in 
oflicial  life  for  their  followers. 

To  illustrate,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  all 
sorts  of  "  boards  "  have  been  created,  with 
considerable  emoluments  attached  to  the 
niemb(4's[iij)  thereof.  The  constitution  of  the 
State  has  been  evaded  and  its  provisions 
inade  null  and  void  by  the  manufacture  of 
positions  for  political  favorites  which  have 
repaid  their  incumbents  for  political  activity 
and  services.  This  steady  multiplication  of 
offices  and  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
political  workers  increased  so  rapidly  in  the 
State  of  Nel)raska  that  the  Republican  party 
Itself  finally  contained  more  aspirants  for 
such  places  than  existed  or  could  possibly  be 
manufactured.  Those  who  got  nothing  be- 
came disaffected  and  went  out  of  the 
Republican  party  to  organize  the  Populist 
party;  so  that  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that 
in  this  State  Populism  is  the  unsatisfied  hun- 
ger and  unappeased  appetite  for  office  ex- 
truded from  tlie  Republican  organization. 
Office-liolding  has,  in  fact,  become  a  recog- 
nized profession,  trade  or  occupation  in  both 
of  the  existing  old  parties.  The  mercantile 
metliods  of  candidature  are  the  same  in  each. 
This  is  a  very  wide  departure  from  the 
tenets  and  doctrines  as  to  office-holding 
which  were  held  by  our  New  England  ances- 
tors. They  were  far-sighted  enough  to  see 
tliat  there  might  grow  up  a  generation  who 
would  seek  occupation  with  the  public  as 
employer.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  such 
communal  disaster  in  the  State  of  Vermont 
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it  was  provided  by  its  constitution  in  1703, 
in  section  25  of  clmpti'i-  II,  lliat  office-holding 
slionld  never  Ix^conie  a  six'cilic  and  easily 
profitable  business.  There  is  no  other  funda- 
mental or  statute  law  extant  in  the  United 
Statt's  Mliich  contains  more  common  sense 
and  patriotism  than  the  following,  taken 
from  the  chapter  and  section  of  the  constitu- 
tion referred  to: 

"  As  every  freeman,  to  preserve  his  independ- 
ence, if  without  a  sufficient  estate,  ought  to 
liave  some  profession,  calling,  trade,  or  farm, 
whereby  he  may  honestly  subsist,  there  can  be 
no  necessity  for  nor  use  in  establishing  offices 
of  profit,  tlie  usual  effects  of  which  are  depend- 
enee  and  servility  unbecoming  freemen,  in  the 
possessors  or  expectants,  and  faction,  contention 
and  discord  among  the  people.  But  if  any  man 
is  called  into  public  service  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  private  affairs  he  has  a  right  to  a  reason- 
able compensation ;  and  whenever  an  office, 
through  increase  of  fees  or  otherwise,  becomes 
so  profitable  as  to  occasion  many  to  apply  for 
it,  the  pi-ofits  ought  to  be  lessened  by  the  legis- 
lature." 

Present  political  parties  utterly  Ignore  the 
doctrine  set  forth  in  the  above  quotation 
from  the  organic  law  of  the  Green  Mountain 
State.  Everywhere  there  may  be  found 
"  possessors  or  expectants  "  of  "  offices  of 
profit  the  usual  effects  of  which  are  de- 
pendence and  servility."  Dependence  and 
servility  are  "  unbecoming  freemen."  "  Fac- 
tions, contentions  and  discord  "  are  created 
among  the  people  by  this  all-pervading  desire 
to  secure  from  government,  either  local, 
state  or  national,  a  greater  compensation  for 
a  given  amount  of  ability,  experience  and 
service  than  the  same  could  command  in 
either  the  professional,  commercial  or  manu- 
facturing sections  of  society.  The  desire  to 
hold  office  for  profit  and  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood has  permeated  American  citizenship  so 
thoroughly  that  "  fine  workers,"  "  bosses  " 
and  "  patronage  dispensers  "  are  necessary 
adjuncts  of  each  of  the  existing  national 
parties.  Neither  of  these  parties  represents 
the  principles  and  policies  out  of  which  it 
was  originally  evolved. 

The  Republican  party,  coming  into  exist- 
ence in  1854,  was  the  creation  of  the  love  of 
human  liberty  which  energized,  enthused 
and  made  intense  in  both  speech  and  action 
every  one  of  its  oi-iginal  leaders.    It  placed 


its  first  Presidential  candidate  in  the  field  at 
I'hiladelphia  in  1850,  and  altho  Fremont 
was  deteat(Ml  by  Buchanan,  the  same  party 
nominated  and  elected  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
18(50.  This  Bresident,  who  came  up  through 
all  the  strata  of  societj'  from  the  plainest  of 
plain  people,,  was  great-hearted  and  far-see- 
ing. With  persistent  patriotism  he  did  every- 
thing which  his  judgment  and  honesty  ap- 
proved for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
Union.  In  his  letter  to  Horace  Greeley, 
dated  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in  Washing- 
ton, August  22d,  1862,  he  said: 

*'  I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it 
the  shortest  way  under  the  constitution.  The 
sooner  the  national  authority  can  be  restored 
the  nearer  the  Union  will  be  to  the  Union  as  it 
was. 

"  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the 
Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  save 
slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

"  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the 
Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  de- 
stroy slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  My 
paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the 
Union,  and  it  is  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy 
slavery." 

In  his  second  inaugural,  President  Lincoln 
said: 

'•  Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the 
magnitude  or  the  duration  which  it  has  already 
aiiained.  Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause 
of  the  conflict  might  cease  with,  or  even  be- 
fore, the  conflict  itself  should  cease.  Each 
looked  for  an  easier  triumph  and  a  result  less 
fundamental  and  astounding.  Both  read  the 
same  Bible  and  pray  to  the  same  God  and  each 
invokes  Ilis  aid  against  the  other.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  any  man  should  dare  to  ask 
a  just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread 
from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces.  But  let 
us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The 
prayers  of  both  could  not  be  answered — that  of 
neither  has  been  answered  fully." 

Before  President  Lincoln's  assassination  he 
had  indicated  hisnonconcurrence  with  many 
of  the  leaders  of  his  party.  His  great  and 
generous  nature  was  entirelj''  incapable  of 
vindictiveness.  The  war  was  over,  and  he 
was  (to  use  his  own  language)  ready  "  with 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  to  strive  on,  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borue 
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the  battlo,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  or- 
phan, to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cher- 
ish a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves 
and  with  all  nations." 

But  Lincoln,  the  leader,  was  not  alone  in 
his  determined  departure  from  the  paths 
which  the  Republican  party  had  decided  to 
follow.  As  i)roperly  stated  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  The  Conservative,  Seward,  most  its 
leader  in  the  days  of  its  prime,  at  his  ripest 
season,  with  his  life  almost  a  martja-dom  in 
more  ways  than  one;  Chase,  its  stateliest 
figure;  Sumner,  its  stiff  est  conscience;  Gree- 
ley, its  ablest  organ;  Schurz,  its  most  exalted 
orator;  Beecher,  its  greatest  pulpit  and  ros- 
trum teacher;  Fessenden,  among  its  best  and 
truest  statesmen,  with  so  many  more  who 
were  nearest  like  them,  lived  Republicans, 
but  Republicans  they  could  not  die,  at  least 
not  in  the  arms  and  odor  of  their  party. 

To  these  names  might  be  added  those  of 
Trumbull  of  Illinois,  Doolittle  of  Wisconsin, 
Grimes  of  Iowa,  and  innumerable  other 
statesmen  who  originally  adhered  to  the  Re- 
publican organization  and  would  not  now  be 
in  S5''mpathy  with  either  its  imperialistic  tend- 
encies, its  favoritism  or  its  protective  tariff 
fallacies.    So  much  for  the  Republican  party. 

In  1896,  at  Chicago,  the  machinery  of  the 
Democratic  party,  being  in  the  hands  of  cal- 
low statesmen,  vagarists  and  apostles  and 
disciples  of  the  money  fallacies,  repudiated 
nearly  everything  which  its  original  leaders 
held  to  be  good  for  the  people  and  the  repub- 
lic. 

In  1876, 1880,  1884, 1888,  and  in  1892,  the  na- 


tional Democratic  party  declared  courageous- 
ly against  legalized  larceny  as  embodied 
in  a  protective  tariff.  They  understood  and 
said  that  a  tariff  for  protection  would  bring 
HI  no  revenue  and  that  a  tariff"  for  revenue 
would  afford  no  protection. 

From  the  second  inauguration  of  Grover 
Cleveland,  on  March  4th,  1893,  down  to 
March  4th,  1897,  every  principle  of  genuine 
Democracy  was  embodied  in  the  executive 
and  judicial  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upon  the 
income  tax  law.  Adherence  to  the  doctrines 
of  free  trade  and  to  dogmas  of  sound  finance 
and  observance  of  all  established  economic 
laws  characterized  every  act  of  the  President 
and  his  advisers.  Because  of  this  adherence 
to  sound  principles  came  the  apostasy  of  a 
large  number  of  leading  managing  members 
of  the  Democratic  party.  The  recusants 
seized  upon  and  held  enough  of  the  commit- 
tee machinery  and  voters  in  the  several 
States  to  organize  the  convention  in  Chicago 
in  1896.  That  organization  and  the  platform 
adopted,  upon  which  Bryan,  Watson  and 
Sewall  became  the  exponents  and  candidates 
of  all  the  vagaries,  fallacies  and  Bryanarchy 
of  the  counti-y,  were  the  dissolution  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson. 

Hastily  and  as  briefly  as  possible  the  fore- 
going statements  are  made  to  show  that  the 
conditions  for  the  evolution  of  a  new  na- 
tional party  in  the  United  States  are  fa- 
vorable. 

Akbor  Lodge,  Nebraska  City,  Neb, 


The  Secret  of  Sincerity. 

By  William  De  Witt  Hyde, 

President  of  Bowdoin  College. 


Sincerity,  if  not  the  crowning  ornament, 
is  at  least  the  corner  stone  of  character.  Give 
man  e^ery  otlier  virtue,  and  woman  every 
other  charm,  if  sincerity  be  wanting,  they 
are  poor  indeed;  we  cannot  trust  them;  we 
do  not  want  them  for  our  friends.  The  in- 
sincere man  is  not  a  whole.  lie  is  broken 
into  fragments,  and  these  fragments  are  not 
consistent  with  each  other.    We  do  not  know 


which  of  these  inconsistent  pieces  of  him- 
self we  shall  find  in  any  given  case.  A 
friend  of  mine  wishing  to  say  of  a  certain 
person  what  we  do  not  ordinarily  say  of  one 
another  in  polite  society,  remarked,  "Pro- 
fessor A.  has  the  unfortunate  habit  of  pre- 
senting different  aspects  of  a  matter  to  dif- 
ferent persons."  The  insincere  man  pre- 
sents different  aspects  of  himself  to  differ- 
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cut  pci'sons  nnd  to  tlio  snnic  person  at  diffor- 
<'n(  limes.  SiiiceiMly.  on  I  lie  coiil  i"Mry.  is 
wholeness,  nnity.  consistency,  coherenc<«. 
The  secret  of  it  is  well  set  forth  by  (;oet]ie: 
"  Wo  (In  hist,  scl  allcs,''  "  Wherever  thou  art, 
be  all  there." 

Industrial  sincerity  consists  in  ])uttinj;' 
one's  whole  self  into  whatever  one  under- 
takes. What  is  worth  doing-  at  all  is  worth 
doing  Avell.  There  are  many  ways  of  failing 
to  do  this  besides  the  lazy  way  of  downright 
shirking,  ^^'orry  is  one.  AVhen  we  worry 
about  our  woi'k  we  are  not  putting  our 
whole  self  into  what  we  are  actually  doing. 
The  best  part  of  us  is  wandering  oft  into  the 
remote  future  and  dealing  with  possible 
evils  that  may  then  arise.  "  Sutticient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

Concern  about  what  people  are  thinking  of 
us,  and  may  say  about  us,  is  another  subtle 
way  by  which  our  energies  are  too  frequent- 
ly drained  off  in  profitless  waste.  To  be 
wholly  engrossed  in  the  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  highly  sensitive  to  what  people 
are  going  to  say  about  it,  is  impossible.  It 
is  the  atteiiipt  to  do  these  two  inconsistent 
things  at  the  same  time  that  makes  for  many 
of  us  public  speaking  and  the  more  elaborate 
social  functions  such  a  drain  upon  vitality 
and  such  a  wretched  failure.  Wlien  asked 
how  he  could  accomplish  so  much,  Henry 
W^ard  Beeclier  used  to  reply,  "  I  don't  do 
more,  but  less  than  other  people.  They  do 
all  their  work  three  times  over;  once  in  antic- 
ipation, once  in  actuality,  once  in  rumina- 
tion. I  do  mine  in  actuality  alone."  It 
takes  most  of  us  a  long  time  to  learn  to  do 
these  things  just  once,  to  do  nothing  but  the 
one  thing  while  we  are  about  it,  and  to  as- 
sume for  the  time  no  responsibility  for  the 
comments  and  criticisms  of  other  people. 
The  criticism  of  our  friends,  and  even  of  our 
enemies, is  a  valuable  discipline;  and  w^ien  it 
comes  it  is  desirable  to  learn  meekly  and  pa- 
tiently the  lesson  that  it  brings.  But  it  is 
the  most  fatal  folly  to  let  the  imagination  of 
that  criticism  come  in  to  distract  and  di- 
vide our  attention,  when  every  bit -of  it  is 
needed  for  the  immediate  task  in  hand. 

Intellectual  sincerity  is  the  assent  of  the 
whole  mind  to  whatever  conviction  it  ac- 
cepts at  all.  A  poor  creed  wholly  and  heart- 
ily accepted,  whether  it    be    theosophy    or 


CliiistiMM  science,  Mormonism  or  millena- 
I'iaiiisiii.  ^\•ill  do  iiioi'c  to  lak<'  feai'  antl  fret 
and  fcvei' and  weakness  and  wickedness  and 
worry  out  of  life  than  llie  most  orthodox 
creed  in  Chrislendoni  wliich  is  merely  as- 
sented to  in  a  formal,  lialf-hearted,  coldly  in- 
lellectual  way.  In  Professor  Patten's  re- 
cent "Development  of  English  Thought" 
there  is  a  passage  which  throws  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  ineffectiveness  of  our  current 
theological  beliefs.  Speaking  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  '*  genei'al  environment "  like 
ours  as  compared  to  the  local  environments 
in  which  the  intenser  faiths  of  the  world 
Iiave  been  l)orn  and  reared,  he  says: 

"  2Ien  divide  and  classify  the  surrounding 
phenomena  endlesslv  until  they  become  hair- 
splitters  in  their  distinctions.  Ethics  and  the- 
ology l)eoome  so  formal  and  discursive  as  to 
conceal  the  vital  relations  on  wliich  they  de- 
pend. Scientific  facts  are  too  minutely  divided 
and  si)ecialized  for  embodiment  into  race  knowl- 
edge. .  As  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  defiiute 
motoi-  reaction  with  each  of  these  numerous  dis- 
tinctions, such  men  readily  perceive  the  quali- 
ties in  objects,  and  analyze  them  into  their  ulti- 
mate forms,  but  they  act  with  less  promptness 
than  tlieir  primitive  ancestors,  and  see  less 
clearly  the  few  essentials  upon  which  race  sur- 
vival depends." 

Now  sincerity  does  not  of  necessity  imply 
narrowness;  but  it  is  much  easier  to  give 
one's  self  up  wholly  to  a  simple  than  to  a 
complex  and  highly  elaborated  system  of 
ideas.  It  is  not  impossible  for  the  intellec- 
tually rich  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  but  it  is  harder  for  them  than  for 
the  intellectually  poor.  For  the  practical  value 
of  belief  depends  less  on  how  much  of  the 
truth  the  mind  grasps  than  on  how  much  of 
the  mind  the  truth  controls. 

One  thing  is  sure.  No  two  inconsistent  be- 
liefs can  be  entertained  in  the  mind  at  the 
same  time  without  disaster.  There  is  not 
one  standard  of  truth  for  geology  and  an- 
other for  Genesis.  There  is  not  one  standard 
of  credibility  for  secular  and  another  for  sa- 
cred history;  one  for  Pleroditus  and  another 
for  the  authors  of  the  Pentateuch;  one  for 
liomulus  and  Remus  and  another  for  Joshua 
and  Jonah.  The  truth  is  one,  as  the  mind  is 
a  unity.  No  man  Avho  tries  to  hold  unrecon- 
ciled inconsistencies  in  different  chambers  of 
his  mind  can  ever  feel  the  sweet  compelling 
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charm  of  truth,  or  oxporionro  the  hh'sscd 
eoiisti'jiiiit  of  cortjiiiity  w  hicli  is  in  stoic  for 
the  shicoro  jdoiio. 

Emotional  sincerity  rciiuiros  lluit  we  never 
permit  a  fine  emotion  to  escape  by  any  other 
channel  than  the  narrow  racewMy  that  drives 
the  wheels  of  will.  Now  that  we  have  out- 
jrrown  the  indiscriminate  conch'mnation  of 
opera  and  theater  and  novel  of  oiu-  Puritan 
ancestors,  we  need  to  assert  in  place  of  it  the 
responsibility  for  tlie  ri^lit  uses  of  these 
thing's.  Of  course  one  of  their  main 
functions  is  pure  relaxation  and  amusement. 
With  that  a  wise  ethical  insight  will  not 
wish  to  interfere  by  the  intrusion  of  an  ex- 
traneous moral.  In  so  far,  however,  as  thea- 
t(?r  and  concert  are  resorted  to  as  means  of 
culture  and  education,  then  sincerity  de- 
mands that  it  be  the  whole  soul,  not  the  emo- 
tional fringes  of  its  b()i-(hM-,  that  we  culti- 
vate. We  must  not  leave  the  will  standing 
upon  the  sidewallc,  usher  only  our  dreamy 
sentimentality  into  the  comfortable  seat  in- 
side. The  psjx'hological  reason  for  this  is 
well  stated  by  Professor  James  in  his  Psy- 
chology: 

''  When  a  fine  glow  of  feeling  is  allowed  to 
evaporate  without  bearing  practical  fruit  it  is 
worse  tlian  a  chance  lost :  it  v,'orks  so  as  posi- 
tively to  hinder  future  emotions  from  taking 
the  normal  path  of  discharge.  One  becomes 
filled  witli  emotions  whicli  habitually  pass  with- 
out proiii])ting  to  any  deed,  and  so  the  inertly 
sentimental  condition  is  kept  up.  The  remedy 
would  be  never  to  suffer  one's  self  to  have  an 
emotion  at  a  concert  without  expressing  it 
afterward  in  ,some  active  way.  Let  the  ex- 
pression be  the  least  thing  in  the  world — speak- 
ing genially  to  one's  grandmother,  or  giving  up 
one's  seat  in  a  horse-car,  if  nothing  more  heroic 
offers — but  let  it  not  fail  to  take  place.'* 

Social  sincerity  re(iuires  us  to  say  nothing 
to  one  person,  or  of  one  person,  which,  so  far 
as  the  tone  and  temper  and  spirit  of  it  is  con- 
cerned, we  ^vould  not  be  willing  that  all  per- 
sons should  hear.  It  permits  us  to  say  noth- 
ing behind  one's  back  we  would  not  dare  to 
say  to  his  face.  While  it  would  not  exclude 
all  criticism  of  other  people,  it  would  lift  it 
to  a  kindly,  curteous  and  courageous  level. 
All  this  is  obvious.  There  is,  however,  a 
much  deeper  form  of  social  sincerity,  which 
is  not  so  generally  understood,  but  which  is 
vital    to    domestic    and    social     happiness. 


Stated  in  terms  of  oui-  fundamental  formula, 
I  licinlcforit  is,  "  Never  address  a  person  with 
only  a  i>ail  of  yourself."  All  of  our  uninten- 
tional uidcindness  comes  from  this  partial 
speech.  The  father  as  a  whole  loves  his 
child  and  does  not  wish  to  grieve  him.  But 
just  now  he  doesn't  wish  to  be  interrupted; 
ne  gives  expression  to  that  temporary  desire 
not  to  be  interrupted  in  a  cross  word.  The 
child  takes  the  word  which  came  from  this 
teini)()rary  and  fragmentary  bit  of  his  father 
as  if  it  were  the  expression  (as  all  words 
ought  to  be)  of  the  whole  father;  and  he  is 
deeply  grieved.  The  husband  loves  his  wife, 
and  would  not  wound  her  for  the  world. 
But  he  is  irritated  and  depressed  by  business 
reverses,  or  worn  out  with  business  cares; 
and  the  irritation  and  depression  come  out  in 
the  harsh  and  bitter  tone  and  look  which  fill 
that  woman's  day  with  sorrow^  and  her  night 
with  tears.  You  may  say  that  women  are 
not  children,  and  they  ought  to  know  better; 
that  they  ought  to  draw  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  man  and  his  moods,  and  make  lib- 
eral discount  for  what  merely  a  passing 
mood  may  prompt.  But,  alas  for  their  peace 
of  mind!  icomen  never  do.  In  turn  the  wife 
and  mother  often  errs  through  letting  little 
household  cares  and  social  jealousies  so  em- 
bitter her  that  her  tones  and  looks  take  on 
the  color  of  these  petty  annoyances.  Yet, 
after  all,  this  is  not  so  serious  as  it  might 
seem.  For  men  and  boys,  as  a  rule,  do  make 
liberal  discount  for  the  temporary  moods 
and  feelings  of  wife  and  mother;  and  the 
hurt  doesn't  sink  very  deep.  While  if  a 
woman  Avho  isn't  wife  or  mother  acquires 
the  habit  of  speaking  and  acting  out  some 
minor  fragment  of  herself,  the  habit  of 
scolding  and  fretting,  in  other  words,  people 
do  not  pay  much  attention  to  her  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Moral  sincerity  goes  deeper  still,  and  cher- 
ishes no  thoughts,  imaginations  or  desires 
which  we  could  not  talk  over  with  our 
father,  confide  to  our  mother,  or  publicly 
avow  before  the  face  and  eyes  of  all  men. 
It  tolerates  no  dark  secret  corners  of  con- 
sciousness into  Avhich  one  sneaks  away  to 
hold  disgraceful  revels  with  himself,  unfit  to 
see  the  light.  It  permits  no  single  appetite 
or  passion  of  our  nature  to  set  up  on  its  own 
account;  recognizing  with  Plato  that  all  vice 
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and  Injustico  is  *'  this  rising  up  of  Ji  part  of 
the  soul  aj^^ainst  the  whole  soul."  It  insists 
dial  tlio  self  as  a  whole  shall  be  represented 
in  and  realized  through  the  particular  appe- 
tite or  passion;  or  else  that  in  the  permanent 
interest  of  the  whole  self,  the  partial  and 
temporary  appetite  or  passion  shall  be  re- 
pressed. The  moral  man,  from  this  point  of 
view,  is  the  man  whose  whole  self  is  pres- 
ent in  each  act;  who  is  "  all  there  "  in  each 
appetite  or  passion  which  he  consents  to 
gratify  at  all. 

Deepest  of  all,  religious  sincerity  demands 
that  we  bring  to  God  everything  or  nothing. 
We  may  not  come  to  church  with  our  fine 
sentiments  for  our  Savior  and  our  high 
hopes  of  Heaven  alone.  There  is  that  hard, 
disagreeable  duty  we  have  been  shirking  and 


postponing.  Sincerity  says,  "  Bring  that 
along,  or  els(>  stay  away  yourself.  That  is 
a  part  of  you;  and  until  you  bring  that  part 
this  is  no  place  for  the  rest  of  you.  You 
must  have  both  or  neither:  Christ  and  the 
duty;  Heaven  and  the  task  well  done,  or  else 
the  Devil  and  your  laziness;  your  shirking, 
and  the  hell  it  deserves."  As  Jesus  put  it, 
"  If  thou  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath 
aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  be- 
fore the  altar  and  go  thy  way;  first  be  recon- 
ciled to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer 
tliy  gift."  As  he  repeatedly  tells  us,  we  can- 
not be  at  the  same  time  forgiven  and  unfor- 
giving; half  love  to  God,  half  hate  to  man. 
In  the  one  state  or  the  other;  in  the  divine 
love,  or  out  of  it,  we  must,  wherever  we  are, 
be  all  there. 

Brunswick,  Me. 


Thomas    Hood's    First    Century    and    His 
U  npublished    Letters. 

By  H.   C.   Shelley. 
I. 


''  Jealous,  I  ovv'n  it,  I  was  once — 
That  wickedness  1  here  renounce. 
I  tried  at  wit — it  would  not  do ; 
At  tenderness — that  failed  me  too — : 
Befoi'e  me  on  each  path  there  stood 
The  Witt}-  and  the  Tender  Hood !  " 

—Walter  Savage  Landor. 
HuMOii  and  Pathos,  a  century  ago,  linked 
their  hands  across  the  cradle  of  Thomas 
Hood  to  vow  iiim  for  their  own.  And  he  was 
theirs  till  dcatli.  Over  the  events  of  his  hfe, 
or  the  creations  of  his  brain,  that  joint-pos- 
session never  slackened  its  hold  for  an  hour. 
If,  to  visible  seeming.  Pathos  holds  su- 
premacy to-day  in  the  sufferings  of  the  poet's 
body.  Humor  claims  the  guidance  of  his 
muse;  if  to-morrow  Humor  should  irradiate 
his  outward  life  with  laughter  Ave  may  be 
sure  that  Pathos  will  cast  its  shadow  within. 
Tears  and  laughter  are  never  far  apart  in 
that  strangely  mingled  life.  Behind  the 
smile  there  is  a  thinly-veiled  sadness;  through 
the  tears  there  comes  a  gleam  of  mirth.  It 
was  a  dual  life  he  lived,  an  'April  day  of 
shine  and  shadow. 
Hood   paid   a   visit   once   to   Ham   House, 


whicli  nestles  so  picturesquely  among  stately 
elms  at  the  foot  of  Richmond  Hill,  and  with- 
in a  stone's  throw  of  the  "  silver  streaming 
Thames."  It  was  summer  time,  and  the  his- 
toric mansion  and  its  famous  avenues  looked 
their  best.  But  that  visit  was  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  TJie  Elm  Tree.  Hood  saw 
nothing  of  the  bright  sunshine,  heard  nothing 
of  the  songs  of  birds— or,  rather,  he  saw  and 
heard  them  and  saw  and  heard  beyond  them. 
As  he  wandered  down  those  avenues  of  lofty 
elms  he  heard  no  bird  melody,  but  a  "  sad 
and  solemn  sound "  filled  his  ears,  which 
seemed  now  to  murmur  amid  the  leaves  over 
his  head,  and  anon  to  rise  from  the  green- 
sward beneath  his  feet.  It  was  not  the  wind 
sighing  amid  the  branches,  nor  the  squirrel 
rustling  the  leaves  in  its  happy  gambols  from 
bough  to  bough,  nor  any  Dryad  making  the 
forest  voluble  as  in  the  olden  time: 

"  But  still  the  sound  was  in  my  ear, 

A  sad  and  solemn  sound. 
That  sometimes  murmured  overhead, 

And  sometimes  underground." 
As  the  poet  heard  not  the  birds  so  he  saw 
not  the  sunshine,  but  in  the  stead  of  golden 
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shafts  of  light  iu  that  shady  avenue  his  eyes 
cauglit  a  glimjjse  of  the  Spectre  of  Death, 
standing-  by  a  sturdy  elm  felled  by  the  wood- 
man's ax.  And  he  heard  Death  speak,  ami 
he  knew  then  the  cause  of  that  mysterious 
murmur: 

"  This  massy  trunk  that  lies  along, 
And  many  more  must  fall — 
For  the  very  knave 
Who  digs  the  grave, 
The  man  who  spreads  the  pall, 
And  ho  who  tolls  the  funeral  hell, 
The  Elm  shall  have  them  all!  " 

Where  other  eyes  had  seen  an  elm  tree, 
verdant  with  vigorous  life,  the  haven  of 
birds,  the  playground  of  siiuii-rels,  Hood  had 
seen— a  cotiin !  Has  any  other  poet  so  pierced 
through  the  smiling  mask  of  nature  to  the 
symbol  of  human  sadness  hidden  behind? 

Again.  When  life  was  nearing  its  close, 
and  his  body  was  wasted  with  disease  and 
racked  with  pain,  the  poet  paused  from  his 
work  one  day  to  write  letters  to  the  three 
children  of  his  devoted  physician.  Dr.  El- 
liot, who  were  spending  a  holiday  by  the  sea. 
There  are  no  more  delightful  letters  to  chil- 
dren in  English  literature.  Hood  knew  the 
measure  of  the  cliild  mind  to  a  fraction,  and 
had  full  command  of  that  reasoned  nonsense 
which  Lewis  Carroll  has  made  so  popular 
since.  But  mingling  with  the  boisterous  fun 
of  these  delightful  letters  there  are  gentle 
sighs  of  sadness— all  too  gentle,  one  is  happy 
to  think,  to  have  been  detected  by  the  bright 
young  spirits  to  whom  the  letters  were  ad- 
dressed. What  child  could  catch  the  under- 
current of  pathos  in  such  sentences  as  these? 

"  T  wish  there  were  such  nice  green  hills  here 
as  there  are  at  Sandgate.  They  must  be  very 
nice  to  roll  down,  especially  if  there  are  no 
furze  bushes  to  prickle  one  at  the  bottom ! 
Do  you  remember  how  the  thorns  stuck  in  us 
like  a  penw'orth  of  mixed  pins  at  Wanstead? 
I  have  been  very  ill,  and  am  so  thin  now  I  could 
stick  myself  into  a  prickle.  My  legs,  in  par- 
ticular, are  so  wasted  away  that  somebody  says 
my  pins  are  only  needles  :  &  I  am  so  weak,  I  dare 
say  you  could  push  me  down  on  the  floor  and 
right  through  the  carpet,  unless  it  was  a  strong 
pattern.  I  am  sure  if  I  were  at  Sandgate  you 
could  carry  me  to  the  post-offico  and  fetch  my 
letters. 

sf:  ******  * 

"  There  are  no  flowers,  I  suppose,  on  the  beach, 


or  I  would  ask  you  to  bring  me  a  bouquet  as  you 
used  at  Stratford.  But  there  are  little  crabs! 
If  you  would  catch  one  for  me,  and  teach  it 
to  dance  the  Polka,  it  would  make  me  quite 
happy ;  for  1  have  not  had  any  toys  or  play- 
things for  a  long  time." 

Humor  and  Pathos,  too,  appear  in  one  of 
the  latest  sketches  Hood  drew  for  his  own 
Magazine.  Prevented  by  a  severe  attack 
from  keeping  faith  with  his  readers,  he  ven- 
tured to  express  his  regrets  by  the  pencil  in- 
stead of  the  pen,  and  in  his  sick  bed  drawing 
the  title  of  his  magazine  is  symbolized  by  a 
magpie  wearing  a  hood,  while  the  "  Editor's 
Apologies  "  cominnse  a  significant  group  of 
medicine  bottles,  a  dish  of  leeches  and  the 
picture  of  a  heart  with  a  line  encircling  it- 
typical  of  the  enlarged  heart  from  which  he 
was  dying.  Thus,  to  the  end,  Hood  was 
faithful  to  his  own  creed: 

"  There  is  no  music  in  the  life 
That  sounds  with  idiotic  laughter  solely ; 
There's  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth, 
But  has  its  chord  in  melancholy." 
On  the  poet's  monument  in  Kensal  Green 
Cemetery  the  date  of  his  birth  is  given  as 
23d  May,  1798,  but  in  several  biographies 
that  event  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  a 
year  later.  His  own  children  appear  to  have 
been  doubtful  on  this  point,  for  his  daughter, 
in  her  "  Memorial,"  gives  the  later  year  on 
no  surer  authority  than  "  as  far  as  we  trace." 
Henceforth,  however,  the  exact  date  of 
Hood's  birth  need  be  no  longer  a  matter 
of  uncertainty,  for  the  reproduction  of 
his  natal  certificate  explicitly  names  23d 
May,  1799,  as  the  day  on  which  the  birth 
took  place.  The  original  of  this  interesting 
document  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Towne- 
ley  Green,  R.  I.,  whose  mother  was  a  sister 
of  Thomas  Hood's  wife.  It  is  to  the  same 
eminent  artist's  kindness  that  I  was  indebted 
for  permission  to  use  those  extracts  from 
some  unpublished  letters  of  Hood  which  will 
be  found  below.  What  other  valuable  ser- 
vices Mr.  1'owneley  (Jreen  rendered  me  in  the 
preparation  of  these  pages  will  make  them- 
selves manifest  from  time  to  time.  To  re- 
turn to  the  birth  certificate  for  a  moment. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  document  makes 
known  for  the  first  time  the  Christian  name 
of  Hood's  maternal  grandfather  (hitherto  his 
mother  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  "  sister  of 
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Mr.  K()l)<'i'<  SmimIs");  jli;i(  il  (IdiniJcly  locates 
llic  rouKr.v  ;is  tlic  pl.-icc  of  liis  l)ii'lli;  that 
one  ot  his  aunts  was  present  at  his  entrance 
to  the  world;  and  tinally,  that  the  rej;ist ra- 
tion was  eft'ected  more  than  eighteen  years 
alter  tlie  birth  took  place.  With  regard  to 
the  second  fact,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  buihling  now  known  as  No.  .*)!,  Poultry, 
stands  upon  the  same  site  as  that  in  which 
the  poet  was  born  a  century  ago.  It  is,  of 
course.  impossil)le  to  explain  tlie  protracted 
delay  in  the  registration  of  the  birth,  or  why, 
after  eighteen  years,  it  should  have  been 
registered  at  all.  But  a  guess  may  be  haz- 
arded. Hood  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle, 
Robert  Sands,  the  engraver,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  registration  of  his  birth  is  connected 
with  that  event. 

Thomas  Hood  attained  his  majority  with- 
out achievhig  any  definite  connection  with 
literature,  but  his  son  ought  not  to  have  lent 
his  authority  to  the  assertion  that  prior  to 
1821  his  father  "  had  displayed  no  strong- 
literary  tendencies."  During  his  visit  to 
Dundee  in  search  of  health— which  lasted, 
there  are  sound  reasons  for  believing,  from 
December,  1814,  to  some  time  in  1817— he 
had  written  a  large  quantity  of  verse,  and  his 
connection  on  his  return  to  I^ondon  with  the 
"  private  select  Literary  Society "  of  the 
Nrniinisvenccs  kept  him  busy  with  his  pen. 
In  short.  Hood  did  not  enter  the  world  of  let- 
ters until  after  he  had  served  a  long  appren- 
ticeship to  the  pen.  This  is  made  clear  by  a 
letter  (unknown  to  his  daughter  when  she 
compiled  the  "Memorials")  he  wrote  in  1820 
to  a  Scottish  correspondent  who  had  w^ritteu 
to  offer  profuse  apologies  for  having  lost  the 
manuscript  of  Hood's  rhymed  Dundee  fjuide: 

"■  T  will  tell  you  a  secret  for  yonr  comfort, 
that  the  loss,  even  if  j?reat,  would  not  be  ir- 
reparable, for  I  could,  if  necessary,  write  afresh 
from  memory,  and  nearly  verbatim.  It  is  the 
same  with  nearly  all  tlie  rest  of  my  effusions, 
some  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  send  for  your 
perusal,  to  show  you  that  I  do  not  consider  you 
the  '  careless  friend  '  you  represent  yourself  to 
be.  I  continue  to  receive  much  pleasure  from 
our  literary  society,  and  from  my  own  pur- 
suits in  that  way,  in  which,  considering  my 
little  time^  I  am  very  industrious ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  spoil  a  deal  of  paper.  ]My  last  is  a  mock 
heroic  love-tale  of  (500  lines,  with  notes  critical 


and  expiaualoi-y,  wliicii  1  lately  finished  after 
many  intervals,  independent  of  two  poetical  ad- 
(ir(>sses  to  tlu;  society  on  closing  and  opening  a 
frcsb  session,  with  various  pieces,  cliiefly  ama- 
tory. 

"  I  find  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  send  my 
poems  to  you  for  some  time,  as  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  an  intelligent  bookseller,  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  wishes  to  look  them  over.  H<»  says 
liiat  they  are  worth  publishing,  but  I  doubt 
v<>i-y  mucli  if  he  woidd  give  me  any  proof  of  his 
opinion,  or  I  should  indulge  in  the  hope  of  send- 
ing them  to  you  in  a  more  durable  shape." 

These  passages  prove  beyond  question  that 
when,  on  the  tragic  death  of  John  Scott,  in 
1821,  the  London  Maf/azine  became  the  prop- 
erty of  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Hessey,  and  those 
genitlemeu  enlisted  the  services  of  Thomas 
Hood  as  sub-editor  of  its  pages,  the  young 
engraver  was  amply  qualified  to  throw  aside 
his  etching  tools  in  favor  of  the  pen.  At 
first  his  duties  appear  to  have  been  little 
more  than  those  of  a  superior  proof  reader, 
but  ere  long  he  began  inventing  facetious 
answers  to  correspondents,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  took  an  established  place  among  the 
contributors  to  the  magazine.  It  was  a  fa- 
mous circle  into  wliich  he  thus  gained  ad- 
mittance, and  at  Taylor's  dining  room  at  9o 
Fleet  Street,  with  its  windows  overlooking 
St.  Bride's  Churchyard,  Hood  often  shared 
in  such  merriment  as  could  only  have  been 
created  in  gatherings  which  included  such 
spirits  as  Elia,  Allan  Cunningham,  Hazlitt, 
Barry  Cornwall,  Horace  Smith,  John  Clare 
and  John  Hamilton  Reynolds.  With  two  of 
that  illustrious  band  Hood  was  destined  to 
enjoy  an  affectionate  intimacy.  The  gentle 
Elia  quickly  apiK^aled  to  his  heart,  and  the 
depth  of  his  feeling  for  him  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  of  the  two  portraits  which 
accompanied  Hood  in  all  his  wanderings  and 
changes  one  was  that  of  Charles  Lamb.  The 
other  member  of  the  London  Magazine  circle 
to  enter  into  close  companionship  with  Hood 
was  John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  who  is  per- 
haps as  much  an  "  inheritor  of  unfulfilled 
renown  *'  as  his  intimate  friend,  John  Keats. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  profitable  for  Hood  to  enter 
into  such  close  relationship  with  Reynolds, 
ai)art  from  the  fact  that  the  friendship  cul- 
minated in  his  marriage  with  his  sister,  Jane 
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Reynolds.  Keats  himself  was  often  in- 
debted to  the  line  literary  instinct  of  .lolui 
Hamilton  Keynolds,  and  it  is  liiuldy  i)roI)able 
that  Hood  also  reaped  material  advantage 
in  the  same  direction.  Keats  and  Reynolds 
contemplated  collaboration  in  a  volume  of 
poems;  Hood  and  Rej'nolds  carried  such  a 
scheme  to  fruition.  Hence  the  volume  of 
"Odes  and  Addresses  to  (Jreat  People." 
which  Coleridge  so  contidently  attributed  to 
Lamb,  an<l  of  which,  while  still  in  the  malv- 
ing,  Hood  wrote  to  Reynolds,  "  1  think  the 
thing  is  likely  to  be  a  hit,  but  if  j'ou  do  some 
I  sliall  expect  it  to  run  like  wild  fire." 

Unhappily  this  promising  friendship  did 
not  survive  till  that  final  severance  which 
ends  all  friendships.  The  two  quarreled, 
but  \A'hy  they  quarreled  will  never  be 
known.  Neither  the  children  of  Hood  nor 
his  other  close  relatives  knew  how  the  es- 
trangement came  about.  Nor  is  it  known 
when  the  ru])ti'ire  took  place;  all  that  is  cer- 
tain is  that  it  was  subsequent  to  Hood's  mar- 
riage with  Jane  Reynolds,  and  also  subse- 
quent to  John  Hamilton  Reynolds's  own  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Butler.  That  the  latter  was 
the  case  is  proved  hy  a  document  in  Hood's 
writing  among  the  unpublished  papers  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Towneley  Green.  This  is  a 
humorous  account  of  Reynolds's  wedding, 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  program  of  a 
State  procession,  and  it  provides  another  il- 
lustration of  the  lively  spirit  with  which 
Hood  was  wont  to  celebrate  all  important 
family  occasions.    Here  it  is: 

A  Progress  from  London  to 

Wedlock  through  Exeter 

People  of  Exeter  with  Banners 

Glovers 

Honourable  Company  of 

Match  INIakers 

Banner. 

Beadle 

>\''ith  his  Baimer. 


Hymen  and  Amen, 

With  their  Banners 

1st,  2i!'l  and  .*>rd  Times  of  Asking 

With  their  Axes 

Page 

Beai-ing  tlie  Matrimonial  Yoke  with  th« 

Milk  of  Human  Kindness 

The  Happy  Pair! 

Bannoi's:   Mutual    Benefit,    liand-in-Hand,    and 

I'liioM    with    rlie    sweet    little    clieruh    that 

Sils  up  aloft 

Domestic  Habits 

in  Livery,  attended  hy 

Domestic  Comfort 

Banner. 
Carmen  Nuptial. 
Cupid  with  the  Ring 
(Tentlemen  of  the  London 
Editor  with  his  Staff. 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey,  Allan  Cunningham. 
Richard  Woodhouse,  Theodore,  W.  llazlitt,  St. 
Cary,  ('.  Vinkboom.s,  James  Weathercock,  Thos. 
De   (}iiln(ey,    W.    Wilton,    C.   Lamb,   as   Diddle 
Diddle  'him])kins  Avitli  one  shoe  off  and  one  shoe 
on,  and  his  man.  John  Clare  ;  J.  Rice,  W.  Proc- 
tor, Mv.  Rile.v-Parker.     The  lamb  flags 
Carried  by  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Lions  Head 
With  his  two  pages 
Placard  "The  Head  of  the  Family" 
Mr  iV:;  Mrs  Reynolds  and  Mrs    Butler. 
Train  Bearers — Cupids  in  livery. 
Banner — The   Family   Crest. 
The  three  Misses   Reynolds 
Train  bearers. 
Banner — Cupid  with  a  white  bow. 
Three  (ientlenien,  after  the  three 

Miss  Reynolds? 

Placard  '*  The  Bride's  Character  " 

Friends. 

jNIusieians 

A  Blind  Bard  harping  on  one  string. 

Wind  Listrnments. 

"  Piping  to  the  spirits  ditties  of  no  tone." 

Etc.    Etc. 

Banner 

The  People  of  Exeter. 

London,  England. 


In   May. 

By  Henry  Austin. 


A  DAY  as  lovely  as  a  maiden's  dream  ! 
Yon  mountain  feels  its  grlamour  and  lots  fall, 
Yieldingly,  crown  by  crown,  the  crystal  snow, 
Down    many   a    dim    ravine,    from    purpling 

crests 
To   vales   of   shadowy   green.       His   frozen 

heart, 
Now  melting  to  a  thousand  silvern  rills. 
Matchless  in   lieadlong  music  unrestrained. 
Bursts  into  songs  of  living  loveliness; 
And  every  single  rill  in  rollick  mood 
Over  itself  plays  leapfrog,  as  it  runs 
To  join  the  gathering,  in  the  lowest  vale, 
Of  all  its   mountain  mates;   and  now,   and 

now, 
How  swellingly  these  playmates  of  the  sun. 
These  myriad  brook-strings  of  the  river-harp. 
Unite  in  one  long-rolling  melody- 
Mellow  beyond  the  reach  of  poesy  ! 
Hark  !  to  the  full-grown  river's  deeper  song 
Triumphant,  how  that  close,   cloud-haunted 

hill. 
Austerely  held  by  Puritanic  pines, 

Inclines  a  listening  face  that  faintly  stirs 

In  a  slow  breeze  responsive,— and  one  bird, 

Midway  of  hill  and  river,  flings  a  trill, 

Sudden  in  start,  and  sudden  in  surcease, 

Against  the  river's  low,  abiding  note, 

Above  the  whispery  treble  of  the  pines  ! 

That  bird  must  be  a  redstart— and  the  soul. 

In  whose  calm  deeps  his  pebble  of  a  trill 

Makes  widening  circles,  is  compelled  to  feel 

That,  soothly,  into  this  brief-warbling  life 

A  sense  of  boundless  joy,  of  infinite  love. 

By  Infinite  Love  and  Wisdom  has  been  set. 

A  day  as  lovely  as  a  lover's  dream  ! 
The  grapevines,  rustling  round  the  portico. 
Seem  offering  with  grave,  caressive  grace 
A  bower  w^herein  to  whisper  mutual  vows, 
While  Zephyr,  playing  Eros  for  the  while, 
Wakes  dreamy  Psyche  from  her  chrysalis; 
And  near  his  couchant  wife  the  purple-finch 
Chipperly  prattles,  underneath  a  shade 
Of  blossoming  apple-boughs,   with   many  a 

chirp 
'translatable  as  bumptious  fatherhood. 
A  minor  poet  he  !    Not  his  to  charm 
With  warbled  interludes  the  temple-shades 
And  silences  of  sylvan  solitudes. 
Like  the  keen  redstart;  and  not  his  to  seize, 
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Like  Freedom's  bird,  earth's  most  imperial 

peak 
And  then  dive  upward  at  the  dazzling  blue. 
To  make  the  sun  his  comrade;  but  the  joy, 
Eternal  joy  of  Springtime,  Life  and  Love, 
As  keenly  and  as  deeply  thrills  him  through. 

A  day  as  lovely  as  a  poet's  dream  ! 
Soft-shadowed,   as   with   wings,   the   air   vi- 
brates 
Amorous  and  ambrosial;  and  the  hours. 
Like  bees,  heavy  with  honey,  lagging  seem, 
While  Earth,   no  longer  coy,  laughs  golden 

flowers 
Up  to  the  smile-kiss  of  her  Lord,  the  Sun. 
Just,  just  begun  appears  her  bridal  pride, 
Being  so  gemmed  with  Joy's  extravagance, 
Begun,  or  just  beginning.    Yet  the  crow, 
Oldest  inhabitant  of  the  country-side 
And  critic  most  oracular,  well  kens 
That   many   and   many   a   year  the   buxom 

Earth 
Featly  hath  played,  in  May,  this  bridal  part. 

But  now  the  day  becometh  a  day-dream; 
For  on  the  mountain  gray  and  river's  face, 
Brown  here,  and  bluish  there,  and  far  away. 
Cerulean,  silvered  and  festooned  with  mist, 
In  hues  of  amethyst  all  Heaven  descends— 
A  Vision  upon  a  Vision— as  the  sweet, 
Slow  hours  drift  o'er  the  noontide.    On  the 

flowers 
The   sunlight    swims    and    swoons    and    the 

war)n  breeze. 
Drunk  with  perfumes,   now  drowses,   reels 

and  falls 
Prone,  where  that  lilac  modestly  illumes 
The  garden's  darkness  with  a  timid  flush 
Of  palish  purple.    So,  a  deepening  hush 
Comes  over  all  things,  birds  and  brooks  and 

bees, 
Save  only  that  it  looks  on  yonder  hill, 
Still  haunted  by  faint  clouds  and  shadowy 

shapes. 
As  if  those  foot-fast  Puritans,  the  pines. 
Soon  with  malicious  whispers  might  compel 
Silence,  the   Witch,   from  her  own   spell  to 

wake. 
And   break   her   dreamful    heart,    and   fade 

away- 
Long  ere  this  lovely  day,  like  life,  becomes  a 

shade. 
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Air  as  a   Liquid. 

By  George  F.   Barker,   LL.D., 

Professor  of  Physics  in  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  world  of  our  experience  is  a  very  uar 
row  one.  Wliatever  our  eyes  liave  not  seen, 
our  ears  liave  not  lieard  and  our  liauds  have 
not  handled,  is  to  us  practically  non-exist- 
ent. In  whatsoever  direction  we  consider 
our  surroundings,  whether  with  reference  to 
size  or  to  weight,  to  pressure  or  to  tempera- 
ture, we  observe  that  it  requires  but  a  very 
minute  variation  in  these  quantities  to  com- 
pletelj'  change  our  knowledge  of  things  and 
to  give  us  an  entirely  new  consciousness.  Sir 
William  Crookes  in  a  recent  address  pictures 
a  homunculus  on  a  cabbage  leaf  vainly 
struggling  with  the  mysteries  of  a  dew" 
drop.  To  a  being  so  minute,  the  molecular 
properties  of  water  are  of  vastly  more  im 
portance  than  its  properties  en  masse,  an.l 
he  uttei'ly  fails  to  recognize  it  as  water,  as 
we  do,  because  to  him  its  molecules  are  so 


wet  anything.  A  handkerchief  soaked  in  it 
and  then  shaken  out,  is  as  dry  as  before. 
It  may  be  poured  into  a  tumbler  as  may  any 
li(iuid,  but,  unlike  any  known  liquid,  it  boils 
furiously-  even  in  the  ordinary  air,  and  In 
boiling  produces  a  cold  several  hundred  de- 
grees below  the  zero  of  the  thermometric 
scale.  Of  itself  it  does  not  give  off  a  va- 
por; but  the  gas  resulting  from  its  evapora- 
tion condenses  to  a  solid  the  moisture  in  the 
air  and  so  surrounds  itself  with  an  almost 
impenetrable  mist  or  fog.  At  such  a  low 
temperature  most  substances  lose  their  char- 
acteristic properties.  Iron  becomes  as  brit- 
tle as  glass,  copper  loses  its  electric  resist- 
ance, soft  rubber  is  made  hard  and  fragile, 
mercury  is  solidified  and  absolute  alcohol, 
which  is  able  to  stand  the  winter's  cold  of 
the  Arctic  regions,  is  converted  into  a  hard 


big.    It  is  quite  the  same  in  the  matter  of     and  dense  solid  like  ice.    Certainly  it  would 


temperature.  To  prove  it  we  have  only  to 
thinli  how  entirely  different  this  world  would 
be  if  the  mean  temperature  upon  its  surface 
were  a  few  hundred  degrees  higher  or  lower 
than  it  is  at  present.  How  many  substances 
which  we  knoAv  now  as  liquids  would  be 
either  gases  on  the  one  hand  or  solids  on  the 
other.  Upon  the  sun,  the  forms  of  matter 
we  know  as  metals  exist  as  vapors  and  as 
these  condense  fall  as  a  fiery  rain,  while 
in  the  outer  regions  of  space  the  intense  cold 
permits  matter  of  all  sorts  to  exist  only  in 
the  solid  state. 

Perhaps  no  illustration  of  this  relativity 
of  our  consciousness  can  be  more  apt  than 
that  relating  to  the  existence  of  air  as  a 
liquid.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  gases  in  small 
quantities  have  been  transformed  into 
liquids  in  the  chemist's  laboratory,  and  have 
been  shown  to  students  in  the  lecture  room. 
But  it  is  only  when  the  process  assumes 
commercial  proportions  and  air  is  liquefied 
by  the  gallon  and  made  available  to  every- 
body that  the  masses  awaken  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  its  remarkable  properties.  True,  it 
is  a  liquid;  but  it  is  a  liquid  which  does  not 


seem  that  our  ordinary  experiences  are  wo- 
fully  disturbed  by  such  a  substance  and  our 
consciousness  of  things  about  us  caused  to 
suffer  a  very  rude  shock.  Is  it  not  due  to 
our  sense  of  the  improbable  and  the  unex- 
pected that  we  take  so  general  an  interest 
in  this  liquid  air? 

In  order  to  change  a  gas  into  a  liquid, 
either  cold  or  pressure  or  both  must  be  ap- 
plied to  it.  And  when  so  applied  in  suffi- 
cient measure  all  the  known  gases  may  be 
reduced  to  liquids.  Some  of  these  gases, 
such,  for  example,  as  carbonic  acid,  may  be 
liquefied  at  the  ordinary  temperature  by 
pressure  alone.  Others,  like  oxygen,  cannot 
be  liquefied  by  any  amount  of  pressure  un- 
less previously  cooled  to  a  certain  low"  tem- 
perature which  is  called  the  "  critical  temper- 
ature." But  if  sufficiently  cooled  all  gases 
can  be  converted  into  liquids  without  any 
increase  of  pressure.  Thus,  if  oxygen  be 
cooled  to  180  degrees  below  the  Centigrade 
zero  it  becomes  a  liquid  even  at  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  Of  nitrogen,  at  minus  194 
degrees,  the  same  is  true.  Air,  therefore, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  these  two  gases,  may 
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be  siiiiilnrl.v  <'(m\ cried  into  li(|iii(l  siiiii)Iy  by 
ooolinjx  it  to  luiiuis  IIH  dcj^rcos.  Onlinnrlly. 
how(M(M*,  it  is  more  coMvcnuMit  to  ofTcct  the 
liqiiofnctioii  by  the  use  of  both  cold  and  pres- 
siiro.  Ill  the  e.'irlier  processes  for  li(iiiefy- 
ing  tho  more  penuMiieiit  ^J'scs  the  necessary 
degree  of  cold  was  secured  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  a  more  readily  condensible  gas.  Thus 
Pictet,  who  in  1S77  liist  liciuetied  oxygen, 
produced  his  cold  in  two  successive  stage« 
by  evaporating  under  dlminislied  pressure, 
first,  liquefied  sulfurous  oxide  and  then 
liquefied  carbonic  acid.  In  this  way  he 
produced  a.  cold  of  minus  120  degrees  C, 
at  which  tempeiature,  since  it  is  below  the 
critical  temperature  of  oxygen,  a  pressure  of 
fifty  pounds  suttlced  to  effect  the  liquefac- 
tion. The  remarkable  investigations  made 
by  Dewar  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain  Avithin  the  last  few  years  with  these 
liquefied  gases,  in  which  he  has  proved,  and 
in  many  cases  accurately  measured,  the 
marvelous  changes  wliicli  matter  undergoes 
at  these  low  temperatures,  which  investiga- 
tions culminated  a  year  ago  in  the  reduction 
to  liquids  of  hydrogen  and  helium,  the  last 
remaining  gases,  were  made  for  the  most 
part  by  means  of  gases  liquefied  by  the 
method  of  Pictet,  as  modified  by  himself. 

In  the  same  year  with  Pictet,  the  French 
physicist  Cailletet  succeeded  in  producing 
the  necessary  cold  for  liquefaction  by  the 
expansion  of  the  compressed  gas  itself.  Evi- 
dently since  a  gas,  when  compressed,  is 
heated,  it  must  be  cooled  when  it  is  expand- 
ed. Heuce,  if  we  suppose  air  to  be  com- 
pressed  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  atmospheres 
or  thereabouts,  and  sul)sequently  cooled  by 
a  stream  of  Avater,  then  if  it  be  allowed  to 
expand  afterward  through  a  minute  orifice, 
it  is  thereby  very  considerably  cooled.  This 
air  thus  cooled  is  then  used  to  cool  the  tubes 
containing  the  entering  air;  and  so  on  until 
minus  140  degre^es,  the  critical  temperature, 
is  reached,  and  the  air  liquefies  under  a  pres- 
sure of  forty  atmospheres.  Or  the  cooling  is 
continued  until  the  still  lower  temperature 
of  minus  190  degrees  is  attained  and  the  air 
liquefies  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere alone.  It  is  this  process  which  has 
recently  been  made  use  of  commercially  for 
producing  liquid  air  on  the  large  scale.  It 
was  put  into  operation  about  the  same  time 


by  II;nnpsoii  in  London.  Ity  Liiide  in  .Mnni<-h 
and  by  'l'i-i|>lei-  in  New  Voric.  The  cost  of 
Iirodncing  li(|nid  air  in  tliis  way  deix'iids,  of 
course,  ui)on  tlie  scale  of  production.  Lind'j 
has  fnriiislied  to  the  chief  laboratories  of 
Europe  e\periinent;il  inachiiies  yielding  half 
a  gallon  per  hour  at  an  expenditure  of  about 
seven  horse-powers.  Tripler's  apparatus  is 
on  a  much  larger  scale  and  furnishes  from 
thirty  to  forty  gallons  of  li(iuid  air  in  a  day 
of  ten  hours  at  a  cost,  as  he  estimates,  of 
2u  cents  a  gallon. 

As  it  runs  from  the  li(iuefier,  the  air  is  a 
mobile  clear  li(iuid,  which,  owing  to  its  oxy- 
gen constituent,  has  a  slight  tinge  of  blue. 
It  is  slightly  lighter  than  water,  upon  Avhich 
it  at  first  floats,  giving  off  dense  white  fumes 
of  solidified  moisture.  But  since  its  nitroge/i 
evaporates  more  rapidly  than  the  oxygen, 
tlie  liquid  gradually  becomes  heavier  and 
then  sinks  into  the  water  in  the  form  of 
spheroids,  which  go  lower  and  lower,  until 
finally  thej'  reach  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
It  has  been  recently  shown  that  one-half  of 
the  liquid  air.  when  fresh  from  the  liquefier. 
is  oxj^gen;  while  the  last  portions  which  re- 
main on  evaporation  contain  90  per  cent,  of 
this  constituent.  Unless  the  air  is  purified 
before  liquefying  tlie  carbonic  acid  and 
juoisture  which  it  contains  are  solidified  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  product  is  milky.  It  may 
be  obtained  clear,  however,  by  filtration.  In 
the  later  forms  of  liquefier  the  filtration  is 
effected  in  the  apparatus,  so  that  the  issuing 
liquid  is  perfectly  clear. 

Since,  as  has  been  estimated,  one  cubi** 
inch  of  liquid  air  yields  eight  hundred  cubic 
inches  of  common  air,  it  follows  from  the 
laws  of  gaseous  pressure  that  if  this  substance 
obej's  these  laws,  one  volume  of  liquid  air, 
when  raised  just  above  its  critical  temper- 
ature, and  occup3'ing  the  same  volume,  w^ould 
exert  a  pressure  practically  of  800  atmos- 
pheres, or  12,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Evidently,  by  mailing  the  space  greater  into 
which  the  liciuid  expands,  any  pressure  less 
than  this  can  be  obtained.  Clearly,  there- 
fore, the  great  thickness  of  the  vessels  re- 
<iuired  to  contain  liquid  air  at  anything  like 
its  maximum  pressure  is  prohibitory  so  far 
as  its  transportation  and  general  utilization 
is  concerned.  But  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
there  cannot  be  anv  difference  between  one 
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pressure  produced  by  direct  compression 
nnd  another  of  (Mpml  value  j;(>nerated  by  the 
evaporation  of  liiiiiid  air  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. The  great  pressure  generated  by 
liquid  air  m  evaporating  may  be  shown  by 
placing  some  of  this  material  in  a  heavy 
metal  tub(»  closed  at  one  end,  and  then  driv- 
ing into  the  tube  a  wooden  plug.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  accumulated  pressure  will  force 
out  the  plug  with  a  loud  report,  and  if  the 
experiment  is  performed  in  the  open  air  the 
plug  will  rise  to  the  hight  of  a  hundred  feet 
or  more. 

Since  liquid  air,  as  it  comes  from  the  licpn;- 
tier,  is  actively  boiling  and  has  a  tempera- 
ture not  far  from  minus  191  degrees  Centi- 
grade, it  is  very  much  colder  tlian  any  sur- 
rounding substance.  Poured  into  a  glass 
tumbler,  or  even  upon  ice,  it  abstracts  heat 
from  these  bodies  and  boils  more  furiously 
tlian  before.  Gradually,  however,  as  it  cools 
the  tumbler  and  the  ice  to  a  temperature 
nearer  its  own,  tlie  activitj-  of  the  boiling  is 
greatly  diminished.  To  preserve  liquid  air, 
therefore,  it  must  be  protected  from  all  ac- 
cess of  heat.  In  transporting  it,  it  is  placed 
in  an  open  tin  can,  enclosed  in  a  second  and 
larger  one,  and  sometimes  in  a  tliird,  *the 
spaces  betw^een  them  being  packed  with  a 
non-conducting  material,  such  as  hair  felt. 
Protected  in  this  way  it  may  be  carried 
witli  a  loss  of  not  more  than  5  or  10  per 
cent,  per  hour.  But  it  is  to  Dewar  tliat  we 
owe  the  best  device  for  protecting  liquid 
gases  against  external  heat.  The  Avell-known 
Dewar  bulbs  or  tubes  consist  of  an  inner 
vessel  to  contain  tJie  material,  surrounded 
by  a  second,  and  sometimes  even  bj^  a  third, 
globe  or  tube,  the  spaces  between  them  be- 
ing exliausted  to  the  higliest  attainable 
vacuum.  By  tliis  removal  of  the  air  the 
transference  of  heat  by  conduction  and  con- 
vection is  prevented.  And  if  tlie  inner  ves- 
sel be  silvered  on  its  exterior  radiation  is 
also  cut  off.  So  that  in  such  vessels  liquid 
air  may  be  preserved  for  tlurty-six  and  even 
for  forty-eight  hours. 

One  of  the  most  novel  and  striking  proper- 
ties of  liquid  air  is  its  int(Mise  action  on  com- 
bustible substaijces.  Since,  even  when  fresl). 
it  is  one-half  oxygen,  this  amount  gradually 
increasing  by  evaporation  to  nine-tenths,  the 
liquid  contains  one  of  the  elements  of  com- 


bustion in  its  most  concentrated  form.  And. 
altliougli  by  itself  the  liquid  is  entirely 
harmless,  yet  when  mixed  with  the  other 
combuslible  element  it  becomes  an  explosive 
(»f  int(^nse  power.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
tiiat  gunpowder,  guncotton  and  even  nitro- 
glycerin, contains  less  energy  for  au  equal 
mass  than  ordinary  coal.  Hence  their  in- 
tense activity  is  due  to  the  great  rapidity 
with  which  their  energy  is  set  free.  A  piece 
of  newspaper,  a  bit  of  cotton  waste  or  of 
cotton  wool,  soaked  with  liquid  air  and 
tired,  burns  with  tierce  rapidity.  So  sudden- 
ly is  this  tremendous  energy  set  free  that  by 
enclosing  a  bit  of  cotton  waste  as  big  as 
one's  tliumb,  upon  Avhich  a  drop  or  two  of 
oil  has  been  placed,  and  which  is  moistened 
witli  liquid  air,  in  a  two-inch  gas  pipe  of 
great  thickness,  wiiich  is  itself  enclosed  \n 
a  second  four-incli  pipe  of  equal  thickness, 
the  ends  of  both  being  open,  the  violent  ex- 
plosion wiien  the  w^aste  is  fired  is  sufficient 
to  burst  both  these  pipes  and  tear  them  to 
shreds. 

The  intense  activity  of  liquid  air  on  com- 
bustibles leads  to  interesting  experiments. 
A  piece  of  steel  tape  or  a  w^atch  spring  to 
the  end  of  which  a  bit  of  match  is  attached 
and  ignited,  burns  Avith  brilliant  scintilla- 
tions when  immersed  in  liquid  air.  By  tak- 
ing an  electric  light  carbon,  heating  its  end  to 
bright  redness  and  plunging  it  into  liquid 
air,  contained  if  you  please  in  an  ice  tumbler, 
the  carbon  burns  brilliantly  in  the  condensed 
oxygen,  giving  a  light  as  brilliant  as  the  elec- 
tric arc,  attaining  a  temperature  of  nearly 
3,000  degrees  above  zero  in  the  midst  of  a 
medium  which  is  at  a  temperature  of  about 
200  degrees  below  it.  Moreover,  the  product 
of  the  combustion  of  this  carbon  is  the  gas 
carbonic  acid.  And  this,  in  presence  of  the 
intense  cold,  is  not  only  liquefied,  but  actu- 
ally solidified  to  a  white  snow,  thus  realiz- 
ing the  startling  chemical  paradox  of  obtain- 
ing a  solid  reciuiring  a  temperature  of  80  de- 
grees below  zero  to.  produce  it,  by  means  of 
intense  combustion  at  a  temperature  3,000 
degrees  above  this  point. 

Such  a  remarkable  substance  as  liquid  air 
must  have  useful  applications.  But  what 
these  are  to  become  commercially  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  cost  at  which  it  may  be 
manufactured.    Its    very    low    temperature 
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points  it  out  ns  n  most  valuable  refrigcrative 
agcMit.  liut  it  is  not  easy  to  see  at  present 
liOAV  it  can  compete  with  liquid  ammonia,  ex- 
cept for  temperatures  too  low  to  be  reache«l 
by  the  evaporation  of  this  gas.  Moreover  the 
cold  produced  by  liquid  air  is  absolutely  dry 
and  its  vapor  is  very  pure  oxygen;  thus  ren- 
dering it  very  valuable  in  sanitation.  It  has 
been  noticed,  too,  that  abnormal  tissues  of 
low  vitality  are  more  readily  destroyed  by 
liquid  air  than  healthy  tissues,  thus  making 
it  of  use  to  the  surgeon.  Experiments  have 
shown,  however,  that  the  germs  of  diph- 
theria, of  scarlet  fever  and  of  anthrax  are 
not  killed  by  exposure  even  to  the  very  low 
temperature  of  liquid  air. 

As  to  its  use  as  a  motive  power,  there 
would  seem  but  little  ground  to  justify  great 
expectations.  Theory  is  apparently  against 
it,  and  thus  far  none  of  the  commercial  man- 
ufacturers of  liquid  air  have  made  any  ma- 


terial progress  in  this  direction.  Whatever 
results  are  to  be  obtained  with  liquid  air  ap- 
pear likely  to  resemble  those  only  which  this 
agent  is  capable  of  yielding  in  common  with 
compressed  air. 

Paradoxes  characterize  our  present  activi- 
ties not  alone  in  the  world  of  discovery,  but 
in  the  world  of  invention  as  well.  Phenom- 
ena appear  on  every  hand  almost  daily 
which  are  not  only  entirely  novel,  but  at  first 
sight  are  w^ell  nigh  inconceivable  and  ap- 
parently inconsistent  with  generally  received 
principles.  Who  can  predict  to-day  what 
the  next  half  century,  nay,  even  the  next 
decade,  may  bring  to  us?  In  view  of  such 
possibilities,  is  not  the  endowment  of  re- 
search the  most  pressing  need  of  all  our  edu- 
cational institutions  to-day?  In  this  way 
only  can  the  rich  treasures  of  nature's  store- 
house be  gathered  for  the  betterment  of  our 
own  and  of  future  generations. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  House  of  Feasting. 

By  M^^rion  Harland. 


We  invite  our  friends  to  our  homes  for  one 
of  two  reasons.  1st,  we  wish  to  enjoy  their 
society  and  to  give  them  pleasure,  ov—2nd,  a 
sense  of  social,  or  business,  obligation  moves 
us  to  the  act. 

The  first  of  these  motives  implies  true 
hospitality,  as  defined  by  our  best  lexicons— 
"  Reception  and  entertainment  of  strangers 
and  guests  without  reward,  and  with  kind 
and  generous  liberality." 

Action  based  upon  the  second  motive  given 
is  a  commercial  transaction.  AVe  bestow 
our  time,  our  food,  our  brains  and  our  talk 
—all  the  pleasant  things  that  enter  into  the 
}naking  of  the  aforesaid  "  entertainment." 
The  recipients  pay  us  in  w^hole,  or  in  part, 
by  satisfying  our  consciences  as  to  our  social 
debts  to  them;  by  ministering  to  our  vanity, 
or  by  furthering  our  temporal  interests  in 
some  way  or  manner. 

Havipg  written  the  preamble  or  "  argu- 
ment" of  my  paper,  I  sit  staring  at  the 
didactic  paragraphs,  smiling  sourly  to  my- 
self in  ruminating   upon  the   unlikeness  of 


the  spirit  of  hospitality  to  the  thing  that 
poses  and  postures  under  the  ancient  and 
honorable  name. 

The  most  precious  possession  mortal  can 
have,  this  side  of  heaven,  is  home.  Not 
walls,  roof,  floors  and  furniture,  but  the 
nameless  and  ineffable  presence  that  glori- 
fies the  lowliest  hovel,  wanting  which  a  pal- 
ace is  but  a  barn,  dreary  with  echoes.  Ik 
Marvel  came  very  near  a  perfect  description 
of  home  in  his  apostrophe  to  "  the  bright, 
blessed,  adorable  phantom  which  sits  high- 
est on  the  sunny  horizon  that  girdeth  life." 

"  The  lares  of  your  worship  are  there," 
he  reminds  us.  "  The  altar  of  your  confi- 
dence is  there;  the  end  of  your  worldly  faith 
is  there;  and,  adorning  it  all,  and  sending  your 
blood  in  passionate  flow,  is  the  esctacy  of 
the  conviction  that  there,  at  least,  you  are 
beloved;  that  there  you  are  understood;  that 
there  your  errors  will  ever  meet  with  gentlest 
forgiveness;  that  there  your  troubles  will  be 
smoothed  away;  that  there  you  may  un- 
burden your  soul,  fearless  of  harsh,  unsym- 
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patliiziiift-  ears— and  that  there  you   may  be 
entirely  and  joyfully  yourxvlfy 

The  ethereal  essence  of  hospitality,  the 
priceless  altar,  eacli  droj)  of  wliicli  holds 
the  soul  of  a  thousand  roses,  consists  in  en- 
folding the  stranger  or  friend  within  your 
gates  in  this  divine  presence;  in  mailing  him 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  your  home— the 
home  you  have  made,  and  whch  has  helped 
to  make  you  ^Yhat  you  are.  As  you  are  at 
your  very  best  there,  so  should  you  beguile 
him  to  be.  If  he  be  never  so  little  shy,  or  ill 
at  ease,  you  have  failed  in  tlie  gracious  en- 
chantment. The  tender  peace  and  blessed 
security  in  which  your  heart 

"•  is  like  a  bird  that  sings. 
And  feels  as  light  as  it  had  wings" 
must  be  shared  with  one  who,  for  the  time 
of  his  sojourn  under  your  roof-tree,  is  de- 
pendent upon  you  for  comfort  and  pleasure. 
Everybody  knows,  altlio  few  can  define, 
the  charm  of  homes  where  an  influence, 
subtle  and  delicious,  like  the  breath  of  the 
ointment  that  filled  the  Bethany  house  of 
feasting,  steals  upon  the  inner  senses  of  the 
guest  at  the  first  word  uttered  by  host  or 
hostess.  In  crossing  the  threshold  you  shed 
the  sense  of  strangerhood,  as  a  flower  drops 
the  withered  calyx.  You  will  speak  grate- 
fully afterward  of  "  having  been  made  to 
feel  at  home  at  once."  You  feel,  without 
saying  it  in  so  many  words,  that  you  are  as 
one  of  the  family,  but  with  a  difference. 
You  are,  for  the  time,  the  most  honored  in- 
mate of  the  dwelling— a  charge  that  is  evi- 

* 
dently  a  pleasure  to  all.  The  priceless  es- 
sence is  poured  out  for  you  in  gladness  and 
singleness  of  heart.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
your  entertainers  make  room  for  you.  They 
<,'arry  the  beautiful  work  further  by  convey- 
ing the  impression  to  you  that  your  place  in 
their  home  and  lives  was  all  ready  and  wait- 
ing for  you.  This  is  "  hospitality  without 
grudging."  Because  you  are  there,  the 
home,  be  it  cottage  or  mansion,  or  city  flat, 
becomes  the  house  of  feasting.  The  break- 
ing of  bread  is  a  joyous  ceremony  because 
you  are  a  partaker  of  the  loaf. 

It  is  a  biting  satire  upon  our  perverted 
fashion  of  hospitality  that  the  whilom  guest 
is  so  often  heard  to  say,  wonderingly,  and  as 
if  touched  to  the  core  of  the  heart,  •'  TJiey 
really  seemed  glad  that  I  had  cornel "    If  we 


are  not  glad  to  receive  our  friends,  if  we  do 
not  open  our  hearts  with  our  doors,  we  belie 
the  nanse  and  degrade  the  nature  of  tlic  vm'- 
tue  \\Q  feign  to  possess. 

Not  that  it  is  possible-  or  desirable— that 
we  sliould  bo  ecinally  glad  to  see  all  who 
come  to  us.  Speaking  as  one  who  delights 
in  welcoming  a  host  of  friends  of  both,  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  her  home  and  fii-eside  from 
January  1st  to  tlie  midnight  of  December 
31st,  I  may  remark  that  I  also  receive  yearly 
those  A^'ho  keep  me  wholesomely  in  mind  of 
an  apothegm  of  which  (I  believe)  I  am  the 
author. 

"  We  complain  when  our  friends  make  a 
convenience  of  us.  Would  we,  then,  prefer 
that  they  should  find  us  an  //jconvenience?  " 
Benevolence  comes  to  the  fore  when  you 
cannot  but  see  that  the  exceeding  precious 
ointment  is  no  more  to  the  self-bidden  guest 
than  the  pepperinint  poured  into  his  finger- 
bowl  at  a  hotel.  Convenience,  economy, 
curiosity  may  bring  the  acquaintance  who 
could  never  be  my  own  familiar  friend  to 
my  hearthstone.  But  once  there  she  is  cov- 
ered hy^  the  egis  of  hospitality.  I  sin 
against  decency  and  humanity  if  I  betray 
by  action,  word  or  look  that  she  is  unwel- 
come. If  there  be  a  meaner  unkindness  than 
to  kick  a  man  when  he  is  down,  it  is  to  hint 
to  a  guest,  when  once  fairly  within  your 
doors,  especially  if  she  cannot  easily  get 
away -that  her  room  would  be  preferable  to 
her  societ3^ 
Pardon  a  personal  illustration  of  this  point: 
Not  long  ago  circumstances  compelled  me 
to  receive  in  my  house  a  Avoman  who,  for 
good  reasons,  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
me.  It  would  have  been  as  agreeable  to 
seat  before  my  cozy  wood  fire,  upon  that 
stormy  day,  a  defanged  cobra,  or  a  super- 
annuated tigress.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  listen 
for  two  hours  to  mawkish  twaddle  and  ma- 
licious insinuations  against  her  superiors  in 
moral  worth  and  refinement;  to  reply  civilly 
and  discreetly,  to  offer  to  the  would-be  mis- 
chief maker  the  Christian  equivalent  for  the 
Oriental  bread  and  salt,  a  cup  of  afternoon 
tea. 

AVhen  she  had  actually  depai'ted  I  scalded 
the  cup  from  which  she  had  drunk,  and 
threw  up  the  windows  to  change  the  air  she 
had  breathed. 
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"But  that  is  nnollicr  story  "—<>i-  niiotlier 
cluipfcr  of  this.  While  she  w;is.  even  nom- 
inally, my  guest,  sIk;  was  under  my  protec- 
tion, even  from  mj'-  loathing  self. 

The  least  part  of  tli(^  entertainer's  duly  is 
providing  for  the  bodily  nourishment  of  her 
visitor.  A  too  fre(iuent  and  fatal  mistake  of 
the  American  host(*ss  is  the  endeavor  to  con- 
form her  daily  living  to  what  she  imagines 
is  due  to  "  company."  The  alterations  in 
household  customs  that  represent  a  ])itiable 
amount  of  )ier\  ous  strain,  pecuniary  sacrifice 
and  personal  labor,  deceive  nobody  and 
please  nobodJ^  If  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
dining  at  one  o'clock,  with  the  roast  at  the 
foot  of  the  table,  a  "  side  dish  "  before  j'ou, 
and  vegetables  forming  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween these  on  each  side  of  the  board, 
"  helped  out  "  by  the  members  of  the  family, 
and  passed  by  the  "  girl,"  who  is  also  your 
chambermaid— keep  in  the  accustomed 
groove,  even  when  your  guest  is  used,  in  her 
own  house,  to  a  daily  "  course  dinner," 
served  by  .a  footman  or  t\\'o  from  the  buf- 
fet. It  is  her  place  to  conform  to  your  ways, 
not  yours  to  throw  the  foundations  of  your 
just-as-respectable   world  out  of  course    by 


imitating  the  orbit  of  hers.  Your  home  is 
your  s])here.  It  was  yours  l)efore  iha  rich 
woman  enl('i-e<l  it.  It  will  be  yours  wlien  she 
has  gone  her  way,  which  is  not  that  ap- 
l)ointe(l  foi-  you.  Live  as  well,  and  even  as 
elegantly,  as  you  can— honestly— and  stand 
fast  in  your  lot.  Truer  hospitality  can  no 
hostess  render  than  to  give  to  the  .sojourner 
in  her  tent  of  her  best.  Your  best— and  my 
best— consist  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
oitrcmcts,  borrowed  silver  and  l)orrowed 
manners  we  may  parade  for  the  guests'  en- 
tertainment {quaere  diversion?)  and  our  own 
self-glorification. 

Crush  receptions,  compulsory  dinners,  ob- 
ligatory teas  and  politic  luncheons  are  not 
hospitality,  even  in  the  lower  significance  of 
the  word.  Neither  can  they  be  said  to  be 
"  given."  They  are  a  species  of  barter— a 
quid  pro  quo,  so  thoroughly  comprehended 
by  the  representatives  of  the  quo  and  the 
quid  that  grave  acquiescence  in  the  hollow 
sham  is  hardly  expected  from  human  na- 
ture. It  goes  without  saying  that  they  are 
usually  stupid  enough  to  punish  both  parties 
to  the  fraud  in  proportion  to  their  deserts. 

POMPTON,    N.    J. 


A    Pied    Piper    of  Walnut    Creek. 


By  Maurice  Thompson. 


In  the  last  week  of  ]May  I  was  out  early 
one  morning  to  make  some  notes  for  a  paper 
on  the  green  heron.  I  knew  just  where  to 
go,  therefore  no  time  was  lost  on  the  way. 
An  hour's  leisurely  drive  brought  me  to  a 
stony  ford  where  the  wheel-ruts  of  a  country 
by-road  dipped  i-nto  the  clear,  shallow  w^ater 
of  a  mill  stream.  From  this  place  a  path, 
not  fit  for  use  by  wheeled  vehicles,  wan- 
dered away  among  the  plane  trees  and  papaw 
bushes  in  a  direction  roughly  parallel  with 
the  water's  current.  Here  I  chose  my  legs 
for  locomotory  furtherance  of  my  designs, 
leaving  my  genial  colored  driver  to  take  care 
of  the  team  and  wagon. 

In  years  past  there  had  been  a  mill  dam  in 
the  brook,  a  rude  crib  of  logs  lined  with  an 
apron  of  planks,  of  which  but  a  sketchy  line 


remained  half  buried  in  sand- weighted  drift- 
wood. This  I  reached  after  a  minute's  walk. 
The  old  mill  pond,  which  formerly,  as  the 
water  lines  showed,  had  been  of  considerable 
width,  was  shrunken  to  a  succession  of  pud- 
dles more  or  less  choked  with  aquatic  grasses 
and  weeds  through  which  wound  lazily  the 
stream's  clear  thread,  here  and  there  rippling 
noisily  amid  holders.  Two  or  three  pairs 
of  red-winged  blackbirds  were  lingering 
about  a  part  of  the  old  runway,  where  a 
muddy  trench  was  marked  by  tall  last  year's 
tufts  of  exquisetum— and  presently  I  heard 
the  peculiar  exclamatory  "  quirp "  or 
"  chowk  "  of  a  green  heron. 

Feehng  sure  that  I  should  have  no  trouble 
about  finding  the  little  fellow,  with  plenty 
more  like  him,  I  did  not  immediately  go  to 
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whoro  I  heard  hiin;  for  n  wat(M'  tlirusli  by  the 
brook's  side  gave  challeiijio,  and  I  crept  after 
it  until  with  my  j»iass  I  made  it  out  tlie 
Louisiana  species,  which  is  very  common  in 
our  part  of  Indiana.  This  diversion  led  to 
something  noteworthy  in  tlie  estimation  of  a 
bird-lover  who  likes  to  malve  discoveries. 

I  was  crossing*  tlu*  broolv,  stepping  from 
stone  to  stone  in  a  noisj'  shallows,  when  a 
little  brown  bird  Hashed  along  past  me,  fol- 
lowing tlie  stream's  course,  but  going  con- 
trary to  its  flow,  not  more  than  five  feet 
above  the  water.  A  sandpii>er  certainly  I 
knew  it  to  be,  yet  not  of  any  species  usually 
seen  here.  At  once  there  came  the  impres- 
sion that  it  might  be  something  more  than 
unusual,  possi])ly  a  bird  as  yet  unnamed  by 
the  ornithologist  !  AMiich  forces  me  to  say 
that  for  collecting  skins,  or  to  be  danger- 
ously frank,  for  mere  museum  ornithology  of 
any  sort,  I  care  not  a  flip  o'  my  thumb.  But 
for  finding  out  something  new— ah,  that  is 
worth  Avhile,  it  inflames  me  to  think  of  it. 

Reading  a  fresh  and  thrillingly  beautiful 
poem  by  a  poet  never  before  heard  of  is  not 
a  SAveeter  delight  than  peeping  into  a  bird's 
nest  and  seeing  there  a  cluster  of  eggs  new 
to  one's  eyes.  I  have  no  collection,  I  leave 
the  beautiful  spheroids  in  their  airy  basket; 
but  I  like  the  peep  at  them.  So  the  flicker  of 
a  wing  strange  to  my  sight  gives  a  pleasant 
shock;  w^herefore  the  sandpiper  set  me  in 
motion,  and  I  ran  after  it  as  it  twinkled  with 
a  coppery  light  round  a  bend  of  the  stream. 
For  a  while  it  was  lost  to  me,  in  which  space 
the  luxury  of  wondering  whether  I  could  find 
it  again  added  definitely  to  the  pleasure  of 
pursuit.  Trained  eyes  are  rarely  at  fault; 
but  a  wary  bird  goes  at  scratch  in  the  race 
with  a  man,  when  it  comes  to  quick  vision. 
I  saw  the  sandpiper,  presently,  a  hundred 
yards  distant  on  a  gravelly  point  of  the 
stream's  bank;  it  saw  me  at  the  same  in- 
stant, as  I  knew  by  the  flash  of  its  tail  and 
wings  when  it  made  a  preliminary  start  with 
them;  then  away  it  went  farther  up  stream. 

By  this  time  I  \vas  thinking  th'at  my  bird 
might  be  a  buff-breasted  sandpiper;  but  I 
hoped  not,  strange  as  its  appearance  here 
would  be;  for  a  new  species,  you  may  know 
the  fascination,  had  taken  entire  control  of 
my  desire.  Briskly  enough,  with  every  pre- 
caution available,  I  conrinued  tlie  cliase  for 


more  than  lialf  a  mile.  Two  or  three  times 
tlie  111  tie  fellow  lay  close  in  cover,  usually 
sedge,  until  I  was  so  near  to  him  that  when 
he  sprang  out  and  away  the  greenisli  glint  of 
his  black  upper  feathers  was  very  distinct. 
Once  he  stood  on  a  little  sand  island  amid- 
stream  long  enough  after  I  saw  him  for  my 
glass  to  bear  upon  iiim;  but  at  that  second 
he  flew  again,  scudding  like  a  bright  wind- 
blown autumn  leaf. 

Now  (do  you  blame  me*.'')  I  put  the  binocu- 
lar in  my  pocket  and  brace<I  my  bow.  You 
see,  when  1  can't  do  better  I  shoot  rather 
than  let  a  bird  outgeneral  me;  moreover  a 
sandpiper  is  good  to  eat.  Having  been 
evaded  so  often  and  so  cleverly,  I  began  a 
new  series  of  maneuvers.  Insitead  of  follow- 
ing directly  in  the  way  taken  by  tlie  bird  1 
cut  across  the  bends  of  the  brook  and  ac- 
cepted tlie  aid  of  every  tree,  log,  stump  and 
bush  that  offered  cover.  The  wood  thrushes 
sang  tendcn-ly  in  the  dusky  groves  round 
about,  seeming  to  take  little  notice  of  me, 
now  that  I  was  not  studying  them;  nor  did 
the  little  towhee  quit  its  scratching  in  the 
dry  lea\  es  on  the  ground  as  1  passed. 

At  last,  after  two  or  three  more  failures, 
my  golden  opportunity  arrived.  The  sand- 
pil)er  took  a  long,  straight  flight  up  a  stretch 
of  the  brook,  dropping  over  the  bank  and 
lighting  by  the  water's  side  near  where  some 
plane  trees  were  thickly  undergrown  with 
papaw  bushes.  To  that  wild  tangle  I  crept 
on  feet  that  made  never  a  sound,  and  from 
the  midst  of  it  1  peeped  through  a  tiny  rift 
to  see  my  bird  in  plain  view  not  twenty 
yards  away.  He  was  standing  quite  still, 
save  that  now  and  then  he  jerked  his  tail 
nervously  or  slightly  lifted  his  sheeny  wings. 
He  was  looking  to  see  me  come  round  the 
bend  below. 

From  mj^  dense  cover  I  could  have  used 
my  glass  so  as  to  perfect  the  identification  of 
the  species;  but  I  did  not  think  of  it;  my 
mind  was  concentrated  upon  shooting,  a  per- 
formance which  soon  developed  an  unex- 
pected ditfiiculty.  You  w^ould  understand  it 
better  if  you  had  ever  tried  to  handle  archery 
tackle  in  a  close-set  thicket  of  young  trees. 
My  bow  was  a  little  over  six  feet  long,  while 
the  papaw  stems  were  scarcely  half  that 
distance  apart,  not  to  mention  their  low- 
hanging  branches  criss-crossed  in  every  di- 
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rec'tion.  The  fact  was  I  coiikl  not  shoot,  and 
if  I  allemplcd  to  crawl  into  an  ojxmi  space  a 
little  nearer  the  brook  my  bird  would  almost 
certainly  see  me  and  fly. 

While  I  was  breathlessly  considering  what 
turn  to  make,  the  sandpiper  drooped  a  wing 
and  reaching  its  neck  backward  nibbled 
among  the  feathers  of  its  tail;  then  it  ran  a 
little  way  nearer  to  me,  stopping  at  the  edge 
of  a  small  pool  of  water  in  the  sand.  There 
was  nothing  for  me  but  to  try  crawling  along 
until  my  bow  could  be  freed;  so  at  a  snail's 
gait  1  proceeded,  my  hands  and  knees  press- 
ing deep  into  the  soft,  damp  mold  while  I 
shoved  my  bow  between  the  bushes  before 
me. 

When  one  is  at  the  full  strain  of  effort* 
there  can  be  no  sense  of  humor;  but  after  the 
incident  had  closed  I  recognized  the  comedy 
a  bluejaj^  injected  into  it.  .Tust  when  I  was 
at  the  iutensest  point  of  worry,  here  he  came 
screaming  doA\'n  from  the  top  of  a  plane  tree, 
and  perching  liimself  not  ten  feet  from  me, 
seemed  fairlj  splitting  his  throat  with  rage. 
He  erected  his  crest  and  tail,  set  his  wings 
akimbo  and  wagged  his  body  up  and  dow^n 
in  the  vehemence  of  his  feeling.  His  eyes  glit- 
tered fiercely.  The  passion  that  surged  toward 
shooting  hiin  almost  overcame  me;  but  1 
could  no  more  have  used  my  tackle  on  him 
than  on  the  sandpiper;  so  I  crept,  with  my 
rage  as  a  burden,  until  mj  bow  was  free; 
whereupon  the  sandpiper,  giving  me  a  quick 
stare,  flitted  away,  going  back  down  the 
brook  out  of  sight.  The  bluejay  had  pointed 
me  out  to  him. 

I  was  sAvoUen  with  wrath;  but  tried  to  be 
deliberate  setting  an  arrow  at  work.  The 
bluejay,  in  that  Avisdom  which  instinct  has 
refined  to  the  last  degree  of  subtlety,  betook 
himself  aloft,  knowing  the  danger  of  a  baf- 
fled bowman's  mood.  He  hid  among  the 
young  sprays,  whist  as  a  broken  flute,  while  I 
turned  down  stream  to  go  looking  for  my 
green  herons.  A  great-crested  flycatcher 
went  before  me  from  tree  to  tree  crying 
"  whip  "  or  "  wheep  "  in  a  clear,  high  treble. 
I  walked  boldly  now,  feeling  somewhat  put 
out,  yet  not  oblivious  to  the  blue  violets  and 
rosy- white  patches  of  claytonias  which  were 
still  in  full  blow,  late  lingering  where  the 
cool,  damp  soil  had  retarded  them. 

The  herons  acted  as  if  they  had  been  ex- 


pecting me.  They  were  l)uilding  in  some  wil- 
low <lunip  tliat  fringed  a  long,  slender  pond 
or  watery  slough  wJiere  cat-tails  of  last  year 
stood  biokeu  and  tangled  waist  high  to  a 
man.  I  saw  three  of  four  pairs  on  the  look- 
out for  me.  At  intervals  one  or  another  of 
the  birds  shouted  "  chowk  "  at  me,  much  as 
a  sharp-shooter  would  have  tried  a  bullet 
Avitli  his  long-range  rifle.  I  did  not  return 
fire,  feeling  sure  of  better  results  from  quiet 
strategy.  Besides  I  had  come  to  watch,  not 
to  kill. 

A  tall  tree  had  fallen  diagonally  across  the 
slough  some  years  agone  and  lay  with  its 
rotting  boughs  crushed  among  the  willows 
and  cat-tails.  The  barkless  stem  afforded 
me  a  bridgeway  over  the  mud  and  water 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  heronry,  where  my 
presence  caused  vocal  explosions  anarchical 
in  violence.  Each  bird  had  its  neck-feathers 
up  bristle-fashion,  showing  an  inhospitable 
and  vulgar  temper.  With  my  bow  across  my 
knees  I  sat  comfortably  on  a  short  bough- 
stamp  nearly  hidden  in  the  brown  water- 
growth.  A  thrasher  sang  for  me  in  a  maple 
bej^ond  the  willows.  I  got  out  my  book  and 
pencil  to  make  some  notes,  soon  losing  my- 
self in  that  business.  Even  the  unpleasant 
taint  on  the  air  from  the  stagnant  water 
ceased  to  annoy. 

For  nearly  an  hour  I  watched  the  green 
herons  and  scribbled  diligently.  AVhen  my 
legs  began  to  ache  with  reference  to  being  so 
long  folded  immovably,  I  stretched  them  and 
began  turning  about;  then  "  whish "  and 
"  flutter  "  went  up  a  bird  from  right  beside 
me  in  the  cat-tails  and  old  grass  tufts  !  It 
was  a  heron,  but  not  a  green  heron,  which 
instantly  sharpened  my  eyes.  Here  was  an- 
other something  new  for  me  to  investigate. 
Nor  did  the  opportunity  go  begging. 

After  a  short  parabolical  flight,  the  bird, 
legs  dangling,  neck  far  stretched,  wheeled 
suddenly  and  lit  facing  me  upon  a  low  willow 
bough  twenty  yards  away.  I  recognized  it  in 
a  moment  as  a  least  heron,  ardetta  exilis,  the 
first  that  I  had  ever  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Its  nest  lay  within  arm's  reach  of 
my  log,  a  flat  bowl  of  rudely  woven  grass, 
rushes  and  the  like  just  above  the  water. 
Incubation  had  probably  not  yet  begun;  for 
there  were  but  three  eggs  of  a  tender  green- 
ish color,  one  of  which  appeared  quite  fresh. 
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The  bird  was  a  female,  as  I  was  certain 
when  presently  her  mate  joined  her  on  the 
bough,  Willi  my  glass  I  easily  made  out  all 
the  strongest  markings  of  plumage;  more- 
over the  nest  was  unmistakable.  The  male's 
shimmering  black  coat,  dashed  with  warm 
brown  and  chestnut,  contrasted  prettily  witli 
the  more  sober  dress  of  his  wife.  They 
stared  at  me  for  a  few  moments  while  I  was 
surveying  them  through  the  binocular,  then 
suddenly  flew  side  by  side  clean  away  out  of 
sight.  Ten  minutes  later  they  returned,  the 
male  bravely  in  the  lead,  to  circle  wide 
around  me;  but  they  did  not  light  and  I  saw 
them  no  more  during  my  stay.  Leaving  the 
nest  and  eggs  untouched  I  made  an  end  of 
my  notes  to  go  home. 

On  my  way  to  where  the  wagon  was  in 
waiting  I  followed  the  brook's  bank  for  some 
distance.  I  had  forgotten  about  my  sand- 
piper, which  he  may  have  resented;  at  all 
events  he  appeared  again;  not  more  than 
thirty  yards  from  my  toes,  and,  instead  of 
flying,  ran  along  a  pretty  stretch  of  pebbly 
sand  a  rod  from  the  noisy  water.  He  took 
his  chance  with  fate;  so  I  let  go  an  arrow  at 
him,  and  three  minutes  later  I  sat  at  the 
buttressed  root  of  a  huge  oak  making  careful 
entry  therein,  showing  that  on  May  26th  I 
"  killed  a  male  buff-breasted  sandpiper  at 
twenty-eight  paces,  first  shot,"  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  description  of  the  bird,  with  the 
statement  that  it  is  the  first  known  record  of 
a  buff-breast  in  Indiana. 

When  I  was  a  boy  the  school  teacher,  who 
had  a  wry  jiiouth  and  chewed  tobacco,  wrote 
at  the  top  of  ray  eopj^book  about  the  exist- 
ence of  •'  manj'  men  of  many  minds."  It  was 
my  mind  to  eat  that  sandpiper,  while  other 
folk  there  be  who  Avould  have  saved  its  skin 
to  be  mounted  as  a  guaranty  of  the  truth  of 
what  they  had  to  say  about  him.  "  Science  " 
probably  has  a  tendency  to  make  liars  of 
men;  else  why  do  the  dry-as-dusts  put  a  ques- 
tion mark  after  everybody's  tales  save  their 
own?  I  say  that  I  killed  that  tringites  siibru- 
flcollis  on  the  north  fork  of  Walnut  Creek  in 
Montgomery  County,  Indiana—and  I  did  kill 
it  there.  Next  morning,  moreover,  I  ate  it, 
speaking  of  which  let  me  tell  you  how  to 
cook  and  serve  a  buff-breasted  sandpiper. 

Do  you  know  sweet  calamus  when  you  see 
it?    Well,  get  a  fresh   root  of  it  from   the 


ground,  wash  it  and  grate  or  scrape  off  a 
mere  pinch  of  its  fragrant  and  pungent  sub- 
stance. Fill  the  hollow  of  your  dressed  bird 
with  bacon  closely  packed,  stick  into  its 
breast  a  clove  and  roast  it  in  a  small,  tight 
vessel.  When  cooked  well  done  rub  it  over, 
while  piping  hot,  with  an  onion,  then  sprinkle 
it  very  lightly  with  the  calamus.  Serve  im- 
mediately in  a  setting  of  crisp  lettuce,  and 
there  is  a  dish  to  make  a  cook  famous.  The 
nice  part  of  the  work  is  to  have  just  enough 
calamus;  a  mite  too  much  spoils  everything; 
a  touch  too  little  loses  the  distinction  of  min- 
gled root-pungence  and  flesh-savor.  If  you 
cannot  kill  a  buff-breasted  sandpiper,  try  a 
Wilson's  snipe  by  the  same  recipe,  or  even 
a  woodcock. 

There  is  another  little  sandpiper,  named 
"  solitary,"  by  my  friends  of  the  museums, 
that  has  afforded  me  many  an  hour,  even 
many  a  day  of  unmixed  pleasure.  Strange  to 
say  the  largest  element  of  his  influence  over 
me  has  been  owing  to  multitudinous  disap- 
pointments that  he  has  dealt  out  to  me  in 
connection  with  studying  him.  He  is  lonely, 
as  his  name  implies;  but  probably  never  lone- 
some. Buffon  might  have  considered  him 
wretched  by  the  same  measure  that  showed 
the  woodpecker  to  be  an  overworked  starve- 
ling; I  know  better;  for  little  Solitary  is  a 
nodder  and  dreamer,  who  has  few  cares  and 
many  long  days  of  delight  in  sunny  places 
where  water  is  shallow  and  sandy  tongues 
overlap  edges  of  marsh  land. 

I  went  back  frequently  to  my  log  in  the 
willow  slough  to  make  observations  on  the 
progress  of  the  little  heron's  incubation  and 
for  further  notes  on  its  more  numerous 
cousins.  Doubtless  I  nursed  an  appetite  for 
another  buff-breasted  sandpiper;  at  all  events 
I  never  failed  during  each  visit  to  saunter 
up  the  brook  and  make  the  tour  of  the  stag- 
nant pools,  which  was  nearly  always  profit- 
able to  the  extent  of  some  fresh  bird-glimpse 
or  dash  of  wild  flower  colors. 

One  day  early  in  June  I  came  upon  a  little 
solitary  sandpiper  which  behaved  as  if  its 
nest  or  young  might  be  near.  It  flew  up  al- 
most behind  me.  Hearing  its  wings  and  a 
thin,  strangled  note,  I  turned  about  to  see  it 
flying  rapidly  across  a  patch  of  green  aquatic 
grass  and  almost  skimming  the  level  surface 
of    blade-tips.    Suddenly    in    mid    flight    it 
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vsmlU'd  nud  summcrsjiullcd  Icickw.-ird.  Mul 
Icrcd  ;i  luoniciil  in'('j;ul;irl.v,  ns  ;i  bird  soiuc- 
tliiics  docs  when  morlally  wouudod,  llicii  lit 
oil  ji  s]);H'('  of  bnrc  imul  with  oiu^  wing  trail- 
in^',  ils  bill  Mjiapo.  Not  to  be  led  astray  l)y 
such  antics,  1  sinnit  more  than  an  hour  sys- 
tematically searching  through  that  patch  of 
grass  for  a  nest,  all  in  vain. 

It  is  strange  about  this  bird's  success  in 
bathing  eggdiunters  and  tireless  ornitholo- 
gists. You  have  a  prize  if  you  find  its  nest 
and  eggs  with  means  of  absolutely  idcmtify- 
iug  them.  No  doubt  the  nest  was  there;  but 
I  did  not  discover  it,  neither  did  1  see  any 
young  ones,  and  if  the  sandpiper  had  a  mate 
it  kept  well  hidden.  Of  course  it  is  possible 
that  the  bird  fooled  me  after  all. 

My  little  heron  [ex-llis)  haitched  its  young 


in  due  lime;  but  I  A\as  called  iiwiiy  frdiii  In- 
dian:i  .-ibout  then  and  did  not  have  tlie  i)lcas- 
ure  of  seeing  them  glow.  Dr.  Cones  says 
that  this  bird's  eggs  arc  wliitc  tinged  with 
blue.  To  my  sight  tlicy  luivc  ;in  elusive 
green  shadow  on  theii"  shells.  Later  I  took 
away  the  old  nest,  or  i-atlun*  tore  it  up  to 
find  out  its  construction.  Stems  of  tiags  and 
small  rushes,  witli  grass-straws  and  a.  few 
leaves,  were  the  mnterials,  which  had  been 
l)ut  rudely  put  together  so  as  to  form  a  shal- 
low cup  set  upon  a  mat  of  grass  and  weetls 
sustained  by  the  stiff,  crumpled  stiilks  of  cat- 
tails a  little  above  the  slimy  water,  here  not 
more  than  three  inches  deep.  There  was  a 
green  heron's  nest  in  a  willow  ten  yards 
away. 

Ckawfordsville,  Ind. 


The  Stone  Boy. 

A  DAKOTA  MYTH. 
By  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman. 

A  LONG  time  ago  ten  brothers  and  one  sister  couches,  but  the  sister  could  not  close  her 
dwelt  together  on  the  edge  of  a  lonely  prairie,  eyes.  At  daybreak  all  the  brothers  arose  and 
The  young  men,  all  bold  hunters,  were  de-  Avent  forth  according  to  custom,  bnt  the 
voted  to  their  only  sister,  and  supplied  her  second  brother  announced  his  intention  of 
with  an  abundance  of  choice  game,  fine  robes 
and  everything  that  the  heart  of  woman 
could  desire.  P'or  her  part  she  was  never 
idle,  but  dried  and  packed  away  quantities 
of  venison,  together  with  Avild  turnips,  cher- 
ries and  plums,  dressed  all  the  skins  they 
brought  and  made  for  her  ten  brothers  the 
most  richly  embroidered  shirts,  leggings  and 
moccasins  that  ever  were  seen.  Quivers, 
elegantly  fashioned,  full  of  arrows  and  num- 
bers of  tine  bows  always  adorned  the  walls 
of  their  lodge. 

One  evening  there  were  only  nine  brothers 
at  supper.  The  eldest  had  not  returned.  At 
first  no  one  was  anxious;  it  was  supposed 
thait  he  had  pursued  a  deer  further  than 
usual,  or  perhaps  had  shot  more  game  than 
he  could  cai'ry,  and  the  hours  were  passed  in 
story  and  jest  as  usual.  As  midnight  ap- 
proached, hoAvever,  and  nothing  was  seen  or 
heard  of  him,  a  silence  came  over  the  party. 
The  sister  especially  grew  more  and  more 
troubled.       At   last    they     retired    to     their 


seeking  the  lost  one.  The  others  went  on  the 
hunt  as  usual. 

All  tlie  long  day  the  young  girl  remained 
alone  in  the  lodge,  and  at  evening  the  broth- 
ers returned  one  bj^  one,  until  all  save  the 
second,  who  had  gone  to  look  for  the  first, 
were  at  home.  They  passed  an  anxious  and 
wakeful  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  third 
brother  went  out  in  search  of  the  other  two. 
Neither  did  he  return.  This  went  on  until 
the  youngest  had  gone,  never  to  come  back 
again,  and  the  maiden  was  left  alone. 

Day  and  night  she  wept  for  her  brothers— 
Avept  bitterly  and  would  not  be  comforted. 
At  last,  as  she  was  walking  one  day  along 
the  shores  of  a  lake  not  far  distant,  weeping 
and  looking  downward,  her  eye  fell  upon  a 
curious  and  beautiful  little  pebble.  She 
piokeil  it  up  and  dropped  it  into  her  bosom 
Avithin  her  dress;  and  her  thoughts  being 
upon  the  lovely  little  stone,  she  ceased  her 
tears. 

Months  Aveut  by  and  the  maiden  became 
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the  niotlicr  of  a  Ito.v,  who  was  a  sloiio  boy. 
So  heavy  was  the  new  honi  babe  that  she 
could  seareely  raise  it  in  her  arms,  and  when 
it  grow  a  little*  larger  she  was  compelled  to 
bend  over  tlie  cliild  in  order  lo  give  it  tlie 
breast.  In  spile  ol"  liis  strange  peculiarity 
the  boy  grew  lai-go  and  strong  and  was 
presently  al)le  to  handle  the  bow  and  arrows 
of  one  of  his  uncles,  and  to  ask  his  mother 
whence  came  tlie  ten  bows  wliicli  si  ill  hung 
upon  the  walls  of  the  lodge.  At  first  she 
v.'opt  bitterly  and  could  not  reply,  but  linally 
she  said: 

"  My  son,  those  are  the  bows  of  your  ten 
uncles,  who  were  lost  before  you  were  born." 

The  Stone  Boy  now  practiced  every  day 
with  the  bow  and  arrows  until  he  could  shoot 
all  the  small  birds  that  came  near  the  door. 
Then  he  ventured  further  and  brought  in 
larger  game,  and  at  last  one  morning  he  said 
to  his  mother: 

••  Mother,  I  want  to  go  and  look  for  my 
ten  uncles." 

But  his  weeping  mother  forbade  him, 
"  for,"  said  she,  '•  if  you  go,  like  them,  you 
will  never  return,  and  again  I  shall  be  left 
alone.    Stay  here  with  me." 

The  boy  persisted  and  said:  "I  shall  find 
them,  and  I  shall  return.  See,  I  will  give  you 
a  sign.  I  will  place  this  pillow  upright  be- 
side the  door,  and  as  long  as  I  am  alive  and 
well  it  will  remain  upright,  but  if  anything 
happens  to  me  it  will  fall  down.  So  you  will 
know  ho^v  it  is  with  me."  And  he  set  out  on 
his  journey. 

After  lie  had  walked  for  some  distance  he 
came  to  a  forest,  and  as  he  passed  through 
'the  forest  he  kept  continually  calling:  "  Lek- 
slie  !  Lekshe  !  "  (uncle  I  uncle  !)  until  he 
seemed  to  hear  from  the  distance  a  faint  re- 
ply. He  called  more  loudly  and  pressed  on 
eagerly  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  until  at 
last  there  burst  through  the  bushes  close  at 
hand  an  immense  bear,  wlio  sat  upon  his 
haunches  regaiding  him,  and  uttered  a  deep 
"  Hoo-o-o  !  " 

Then  the  Stone  Boy  was  very  angry. 
"  You  bear  I  "  he  exclaimed,  "  you  ugly,  long- 
faced,  red-eyed  thing  !  what  do  you  mean  by 
deceiving  me  in  this  fashion?"  As  he  thus 
berated  the  bear,  who.  too.  became  angry. 
"  Boy,"   growhnl    lie,    '*  you    Iiad   better  be 


careful   what  you   say,   or  I   will  chew   you 
up  !  " 

"  You  can't  do  it,"  replied  the  Stone  Boy. 
laughing. 

So  tlie  bear  sel  upon  him  and  Ix'gan  lo  use 
his  great  teeth  and  claws,  but  the  boy's  tiesh 
immediately  became  as  hard  as  stone,  and  he 
could  make  no  impression.  It  only  tickled 
the  boy,  who  laughed  more  and  more.  Fi- 
nally, raising  liis  l)()W,  he  sliot  tlie  bear  dead, 
and  went  on  his  way. 

He  walked  for  some  distance  until  he  came 
to  a.  liuge  fallen  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  was 
p(U'fectly  hollow.  Tlie  ground  about  it  was 
curiously  beaten  and  trampled,  as  if  a  strug- 
gle of  sonu^  sort  had  taken  place  there,  and, 
strangest  of  all,  against  the  great  log  leaned 
ttui  bows. 

''  Surely,"  thought  the  Stone  Boy,  "  it  was 
from  this  spot  that  m^^  ten  uncles  disap- 
peared. Can  they  have  been  dragged  within 
this  hollow  tree?  "  And  he  was  about  to  ex- 
amine the  entrance. 

Suddenly  a  singular  whirring  sound  caused 
him  to  look  u])ward.  On  the  sky  a  dark 
speck  could  be  seen  rapidly  approaching.  As 
it  came  nearer  and  nearer  he  could  perceive 
the  figure  of  a  gigantic  man,  who  soon 
alighted  beside  him. 

"  Boy,"  said  he,  without  hesitation,  "  I 
have  come  to  challenge  you.  We  will 
wrestle,  and  whoever  is  overcome  must  die." 
The  boy  agreed  and  they  began  to  strive 
with  one  another;  but  altho  the  stranger  was 
very  tall  and  pow^erful,  the  great  weight  of 
the  Stone  Boy  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
be  thrown.  He  remained  quite  passive  until 
the  great  strength  of  his  adversary  began  to 
be  exhausted;  then,  with  a  mighty  effort,  he 
overthrew  and  killed  him. 

"  Now,"  thought  the  hero,  *'  this  man  must 
have  slain  my  uncles,  or  carried  them  to  the 
country  wdience  he  came.  I  must  go  up 
there."  Taking  from  the  crown  of  his  head 
a  bit  of  the  scarlet  down  which  he  always 
wore  fastened  to  his  hair,  he  breathed  gently 
upon  it,  and  as  it  floated  safely  upward  he 
followed  into  the  blue  heavens.  Up  and  up 
he  went,  after  the  bit  of  floating  down,  until 
he  came  to  a  door  in  the  sky,  which  opened 
and  let  him  pass  through.  He  then  found 
himself  looking  down,  as  if  from  a  high  hill, 
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ui)()ii  .'I  f.-iir  rountry  spread  out  Ih^ucmUi  him. 
A  sliiniuj;  river  vvoimd  amoug  green  forests, 
nnd  on  its  banks  dwelt  a  numerous  people. 

"  How  dnre  I  show  myself  to  this  tribe, 
since  I  have  slain  one  of  them,  and  doubtless 
they  are  all  my  enemies,"  mused  the  Stone 
Boy.  "  Yet  I  must  know  whether  my  uncles 
are  here,  and  still  living."  He  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  village,  but,  while  still  a  good 
way  off,  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  the 
sight  of  a  majestic  tree,  which  towered  above 
'  all  the  other  trees.  Its  trunk  rose  in  a  naked 
column  to  an  immense  height,  and  in  its 
bushy  top  there  appeared  an  enormous  nest. 
Stone  Boy  greatly  desired  to  examine  this 
singular  nest,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  which  was  not  far  from  the  vil- 
lage. Here  he  breathed  upon  the  bit  of  down 
and  floated  softly  upward  to  the  top  of  the 
tree. 

Here  an  astonishing  sight  met  his  eyes. 
The  nest  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  a  vast 
number  of  eggs,  both  great  and  small.  They 
were  unlike  any  he  had  ever  seen,  differing 
so  strangely  in  size  and  being  of  a  remark- 
able red  color. 

.What  could  this  mean?  Taking  an  egg  in 
his  hand,  w^ith  boyish  recklessness  he  dashed 
it  to  bits  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  At 
tlie  same  moment  he  happened  to  glance 
downward  and  saw  a  man  in  the  village  be- 
low him  fall  as  if  struck  to  the  heart. 

Stone  Boy  was  overjoyed  by  this  discovery. 
"  These,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  are  the  hearts 
of  the  people  who  destroyed  my  uncles.  I 
will  break  them  all  !  "  Exulting,  he  broke 
egg  after  egg,  and  immediately  the  wliole  vil- 
lage was  in  the  greatest  confusion.  The  peo- 
ple rushed  screaming  hither  and  thither, 
struck  down  one  after  another  by  an  invisible 
hand.  They  surrounded  the  great  tree  and 
wildly  endeavored  to  scramble  up  to  the  nest, 
but  the  smooth,  round  trunk  afforded  no  foot- 
hold, and  one  by  one  they  all  fell  dead,  until 
but  four  small  eggs  remained  in  the  nest. 
These  Stone  Boy  took  in  his  hand,  descended 
the  tree  and  w^andered  through  the  silent  city 
of  tlie  dead.  At  last  he  found  four  little 
boys,  tlie  sole  survivors  of  their  race.  Of 
these  Stone  Boy  inquired  what  had  been 
done  with  his  ten  uncles? 
The  little  boys  led  him  to  the  chief's  lodge. 


at  whose  doorway  were  suspended  ten  scalps, 
"  And    where   do    their     bones     lie? "     de- 
manded Stone  Boy. 

They  showed  him  the  spot  where  a  heap  of 
bones  was  bleaching  on  the  ground.  Then 
he  bade  one  bring  water,  a  second,  wood,  a 
third,  stones  and  the  fourth  he  sent  to  cut 
willow  wands  for  the  sweat  lodge.  He  built 
the  lodge,  made  a  fire,  heated  the  stones  and 
carried  all  the  bones  of  his  ten  uncles  within. 
Then,  remaining  outside  the  lodge,  he  reached 
in  his  arm  and  poured  water  on  the  hot 
stones. 

As  the  magic  vapor  arose  a  faint  sound 
could  be  heard  within,  as  if  the  dry  bones 
were  gathering  themselves  together.  A  sec- 
ond time  he  poured  on  water,  and  sounds  be- 
came more  distinct.  A  third  time  and  it  was 
like  the  voices  of  men  talking  together.  A 
fourth  time  Stone  Boy  poured  on  water,  and 
behold,  his  ten  uncles  emerged  in  the  flesh, 
thanking  and  blessing  him  for  restoring  them 
to  life.  Only  the  little  finger  of  the  youngest 
uncle  was  missing.  But  Stone  Boy  heart- 
lessly broke  the  four  remaining  eggs,  and 
toolv  the  little  finger  of  the  largest  boy  to 
supply  the  missing  bone. 

Now  they  all  descended  to  earth  again  and 
were  met  by  the  overjoyed  woman  with  cries 
of  rapture. 

For  a  long  time  Stone  Boy,  his  mother  and 
his  ten  uncles  lived  happily  together.  The  ten 
young  men  were  as  notable  hunters  as  be- 
fore, and  brought  in  an  abundance  of  choice 
game.  Stone  Boy,  however,  amused  himself 
by  wantonly  destroying  as  many  wild  creat- 
ures as  possible,  especially  the  fiercer  ani- 
mals, such  as  wildcats,  wolves,  bears  and 
buffalo.  Instead  of  bringing  food  to  the 
lodge  he  brought  only  the  ears,  teeth  or 
claws  as  his  spoil,  and  with  them  he  played 
as  he  laughingly  recounted  his  exploits.  His 
mother  and  uncles  protested,  and  begged 
him  to  spare  those  animals  held  sacred  uy 
the  Dakotas,  but  Stone  Boy  relied  upon  his 
supernatural  strength  to  protect  him  from 
harm. 

At  last,  one  day,  while  he  was  roaming 
over  the  prairie  as  usual  with  his  bow  and 
arrows,  he  heard  a  badger  talking  busily  to 
himself  as  he  shoveled  the  earth  from  his 
burrow.       *'  Ah,"   muttered   the  badger,   "  I 
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am  only  an  obscure  little  animal,  I  know; 
yet  I  shall  win  the  fame  of  a  great  general 
in  the  war  against  Stone  Boy," 

*'  What  are  you  talking  about,  luy  Irienil?  " 
inquired  Stone  Boy,  with  an  air  of  liarmless 
curiosity. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  replied  the  badger,  a  little 
disconcerted  at  having  been  overheard. 

"  You  might  as  well  tell  me,  my  friend, 
now  that  1  have  heard  so  much— and  besitles 
it  seems  to  be  good  new^s  and  I  may  be  able 
to  help,"  persisted  Stone  Boy. 

Thus  adjured,  the  badger,  who  did  not 
recognize  his  questioner,  reluctantly  an- 
swered, "  it  is  nothing— except  that,  as  you 
know,  the  animals  have  declared  war  upon 
Stone  Boy,  and  1  am  to  assist  by  burrowing 
under  his  fortilicatious  when  the  attack  shall 
be  begun." 

No  sooner  had  he  said  this  than  Stone  Boy 
let  fly  an  arrow  and  so  ended  his  life. 

He  went  on  a  little  further  and  sat  down 
to  rest  under  a  bush.  Immediately  his  quick 
ear  detected  a  sound  like  the  distant  bellow- 
ing of  a  bison.  Gazing  far  away  to  the  north 
he  saw  a  lone  buffalo  approaching  at  full 
speed,  but  as  he  came  near  to  Stone  Boy  he 
paused  to  take  breath.  Stone  Boy  stopped 
from  behind  the  bush  and  greeted  him  pleas- 
antly. *'  Where  are  you  going  in  such  haste, 
my  friend?  "  he  inquired. 

The  buffalo  did  not  know  who  he  was,  and 
replied:  "  I  am  a  crier,  sent  to  inform  all  the 
buffaloes  that  war  has  been  declared  upon 
Stone  Boy,  and  to  name  a  place  of  meeting." 
•'  Let  me  join  you,  perhaps  1  can  help,  too," 
purposed  the  dissembler. 

"  Oh,  you  !  You  are  only  a  boy— what  can 
you  do  against  our  most  dangerous  enemy?  " 
contemptuously  replied  the  Buffalo, 

For  this  speech  Stone  Boy  shot  him  dead 
and  went  on  his  way. 

When  he  returned  to  the  lodge  that  even- 
ing his  mother  and  his  uncles  noticed  that 
he  seemed  strangely  silent  and  preoccupied. 
He  did  not  play  with  his  long  necklace  of 
teeth  and  claws,  nor  did  he  relate  any  of  his 
adventures,  but  sat  all  the  evening  with  his 
head  down  and  without  uttering  a  word.  At 
last  his  mother  ventured  to  ask,  "  What  is 
the  matter,  my  son?  " 
Then  lie  told  them  of  the  two  warnings  he 


Imd  received,  and  ended  by  saying,  "  I  do  not 
care  at  all  for  myself,  but  I  am  sorry  for  you 
and  my  uncles." 

"Ugh  !"  grunted  all  llic  uncles,  "we  told 
you  that  you  would  get  into  trouble  by  kill- 
ing so  many  of  our  sacred  animals  for  your 
own  amusement," 

"  But,"  continued  Stone  J:5oy,  "  I  shall  make 
a  good  resistance,  and  you  must  all  help  me. 
First,  you  Avill  all  go  forth  in  the  morning 
and  hunt  for  a  bit  or  a  chip  of  iron,  or  some 
hard   mineral," 

In  the  morning  they  all  went  out  as  he  had 
bidden  them,  and  Stone  Boy  wandered  off 
alone,  as  usual.  On  a  bank  by  the  river  side 
a  swallow  sat  twittering  to  itself. 

"  AVhat  is  that  you  are  saying,  friend  swal- 
low? "  inquired  he. 

"  It  isn't  anything,"  replied  the  sw^allow, 
but  upon  being  urged  she  finally  admitted, 
"  I  am  the  messenger  of  the  thunder-birds, 
and  I  am  sent  to  tell  them  all  that  at  a  cer- 
tain Time  the  doors  of  the  sky  must  be 
opened  and  rain  descend  to  drown  Stone  Boy, 
who  has  destroyed  so  many  of  us." 

Having  heard  this.  Stone  Boy  killed  the 
SAvallow  and  Avent  on  his  way. 

The  next  thing  he  saw  was  an  old  beaver, 
busilj'  engaged  in  felling  a  tree  with  her 
teeth. 

"  I  am  only  an  old  woman,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, as  she  worked  away.  "  but  I,  too,  am 
made  very  useful  in  the  war  against  Stone 
Boy." 

"  What  are  you  saying,  grandmother? " 
asked  Stone  Boy,  as  he  approached. 

"  f  am  only  saying,"  mumbled  the  old 
beaver  woman,  "  that  I  am  now  very  useful. 
I  am  felling  trees  across  the  river  to  build  a 
great  dam,  that  when  the  rains  come  there 
will  be  a  flood  and  Stone  Boy  will  be  de- 
stroyed." 

Stone  Boy  struck  the  old  beaver  with  his 
bow,  killing  her  instantly,  and  then  went 
home  to  complete  his  preparations,  for  now 
he  knew  that  the  war  was  to  be  universal, 
and  the  attack  both  by  land  and  water. 

His  uncles  had  found,  among  them  all, 
seven  pieces  of  iron.  One  of  these  Stone  Boy 
tossed  into  the  air  and  it  came  down  as  a  lit- 
tle circular  iron  house.  The  second,  third 
and  fourth  bits  became,  in  like  manner,  iron 
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houses  eovorinc:  llio  first.  Tho  fifth  pieco  de- 
scended as  n  hij;h  wall,  smToiiiidiiiu;  tlic 
house,  and  the  sixfh  and  sevenlh  became  the 
outer  walls.  Thus  was  built  au  ai)i)areu11y 
impregnable  stronghohl. 

Now  all  Stone  Boy's  uncles  set  to  work  to 
make  arroAvs  for  him,  and  to  bring  in  a  sup- 
ply of  food  for  a  long  siege.  His  mother 
dried  the  meat  and  made  many  pairs  of 
moccasins  for  his  use,  for  he  was  to  defend 
the  fortress  alone.  Sheaves  of  arrows  and 
supplies  of  pounded  meat  were  laid  at  inter- 
vals all  round  tlie  tops  of  the  high  walls. 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when  the  horizon 
was  black  with  herds  of  buffaloes,  and  the 
earth  trentbled  with  tlie  thunder  of  their 
hoofs.  All  the  bears,  wolves  and  other  tierce 
wild  creatures  joined  in  the  attack,  while  the 
air  was  tilled  with  their  savage  cries.  They 
tlung  themselves  against  the  high  walls, 
while  the  badgers  and  other  burrowing  creat- 
ures ceaselessly  worked  to  undermine  them. 
Stone  Boy,  standing  alone  upon  the  top  of 
the  outermost  wall,  aimed  his  arrow^s  with 
such  deadly  eftect  that  his  enemies  fell  by 
thousands.  Again  and  again  they  retreated, 
only  to  advance  once  more,  and  the  fight  was 
the  longest  and  most  fearful  one  ever  known. 
Stone  Boy,   with  his  supernatural   strength 


and  weight,  could  not  be  dislodged  from  his 
position,  and  his  wjills  wonid  not  giv(?  way. 
Finally,  when  tlie  dead  were  piled  high  about 
the  unsurniounlal)le  ])arrier,  all  the  animals 
gsive  up  the  struggle  and  retired  in  confusion. 

The  uncles  now  rushed  forth  to  secure 
fresh  supplies  of  meat,  while  Stone  Boy  sat 
down  to  rest  from  his  prodigious  exertion. 
As  he  sat  he  glanced  upward  and  saw  a  dark 
cloud  spreading  over  the  face  of  the  heavens. 
Now  the  arrows  of  the  thunder-bii\ls  were 
launched  against  him,  and  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents.  The  beavers  had  dammed  the  riv- 
ers, and  there  Avas  a  great  flood.  The  be- 
sieged all  retreated  into  the  innermost  house, 
but  the  Avaters  poured  through  the  burrows 
made  by  the  badgers  and  gophers,  and  rose 
until  Stone  Boy's  mother  and  his  ten  uncles 
Avere  all  droAvned.  Stone  Boy  himself  could 
not  be  entirely  destroyed,  but  he  was  over- 
come by  his  enemies  and  left  half  buried  in 
the  earth,  condemned  never  to  w^alk  again, 
and  tliere  we  find  him  to  this  day. 

From  this  story  of  a  boyish  and  reckless 
young  hero  tlie  Dakota  youth  learns  not  to 
use  liis  strength  Avantonly,  nor  to  destroy  for 
mere  amusement  the  fives  of  the  creatures 
giA'en  him  for  use  only. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


The   British   West    Indies. 

The  Present   Discontent  and  Its  Causes. 

By  Andrew  Munro, 

Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Leeward  Islands. 


The  British  possessions  in  the  West  In- 
dies consist  of  British  Guiana,  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  South  America;  British  Hon- 
duras, in  Central  America,  and  the  island  of 
Jamaica  (Avith  its  dependencies),  the  Baha- 
mas, Antigua,  Montserrat,  Nevis  (the  birth- 


generous  sprinkling  of  East  Indian  coolies 
and  a  small  European  contingent,  numbers 
nearly  a  million  and  three-quarters,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  the  population  of 
Cuba. 

The  exports    are    sugar,    rum,    molasses, 


place  of  Alexander  Hamilton),  Saint  Christo-  cacao,  fruit,  spices,  etc.,  sugar,  however,  ac- 

pher,  Anguilla,  Dominica,  the  Virgin  Islands,  counting  for  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

(Jrenada,   Saint   Vincent,    Saint   Lucia.   Bar-  In  many  of    the    colonies— British    Guiana, 

bados,   Trinidad  and  Tobago.    The  area   of  Barbados,  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts,  for  exam- 

these  various  scattered  possessions  is  about  pie— sugar  is  indeed  practically  the  only  arti- 

130,000  square  miles  (nearly  three  times  the  cle  produced,  and    in  the  places  mentioned 

area  of  Cuba),   British   Guiana   alone  being  (if  the  gold  exported  from   British   Guiana 

e»timated  to  extend  to   109,000  miles.    The  be  excepted) the  exports  of  other  articles  than 

population,  mainly  of  African  origin  Avith  a  sugar  and  its  by-products  dc  not  amount  to 
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more  than  four  or  five  per  ((Mit.  of  tlio  total. 
It  will  therefore  be  readily  uiulerstood 
that  whatever  affects  the  sii^ar  industry 
affects  the  condition  of  the  West  India  colo- 
nies as  a  whole. 

It  has  frequently  been  urged,  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  tenacious  adherence  of  West  In- 
dians to  sujiar  cultivation,  that  the  policy  of 
"  puttinj^-  all  their  egjis  into,  one  basket "  is 
a  mistaken  one  and  that  they  should  diversi- 
fy their  industries.  A  little  consideration 
will  show  that  this  objection  is  not  a  sound 
one,  and  that  the  survival  of  the  cane-sugar 
industry  in  the  AVest  Indies,  in  spite  of  the 
frightful  disadvantages  and  difficulties  un- 
der which  it  has  labored  for  many  years 
past,  proves  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  evolution,  it  is  the  "  fittest "  and  is 
destined  to  survive. 

No  fact  is  more  patent  in  modern  indus- 
trial evolution  than  the  tendency  to  special- 
ization. Particular  countries,  particular  dis- 
tricts, from  some  natural  or  acquired  advan- 
tage, become  more  suited  than  others  for 
the  production  of  particular  commodities. 
It  is  remarkable  that  altho  our  planters 
have  had  to  contend  and  compete  with 
the  beet  groAvers  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
backed  up  by  protective  tariffs,  by  special 
export  bounties  ranging  from  $<;  to  $24  per 
ton,  and  equipped  with  the  latest  machinery 
and  the  best  scientific  advice  and  assistance, 
ihey  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own  and 
sugar  is  now  produced  in  the  British  West 
Indies  at  a  lower  cost  than  in  the  best  man- 
aged German  factories.  And  this,  altho  the 
machinery  in  many  places  is  hopelessly  obso- 
lete— in  fact,  one  might  say  antediluvian. 
But  the  soil  and  climate  are  ideal;  and.  with 
a  plentiful  and  phenomenally  cheap  and  ex- 
cellent labor  supply  the  West  India  ])lanters, 
in  spite  of  discouragements  and  ditticulties 
that  may  well  have  daunted  less  determined 
men,  have  stuck  manfully  to  their  guns  and 
have  not  yet  struck  their  flag. 

But  the  fight  has  been  a  desperately  un- 
even one,  and  indications  are  not  wanting 
that,  if  the  British  Government  will  not 
come  to  their  aid  and  concede  fair  play  or 
let  them  pass  under  the  American  flag,  the 
planters  will  be  compelled  to  throw  up  the 
sponge,  and  the  industry  on  which  hundreds 


of  thousands  of  West  Indians  depend  for  a 
li>ing  will  finally  collapse.  Indeed,  that  it 
has  survived  so  long  is  almost  a  miracle. 
Largely  owing  to  the  cheerful  acceptance  by 
the  laboring  population— the  most  contented 
and  law-abiding  in  tlie  world— of  starvation 
wages  the  planters  have  been  able  to  cut 
down  the  cost  of  production  to  a  very  fine 
point,  and  thus  to  keep  the  industry  going. 
I'his  has  entailed  frightful  hardships  on  the 
masses,  whose  condition  in  many  of  the  colo- 
nies is  deplorable.  One  of  the  Government 
district  medical  officers  of  the  Presidency  of 
St.  Christopher-Nevis — Dr.  J.  Numa  Hat — in 
the  course  of  an  official  report  thus  wrote: 

"  The  poverty  of  the  people  and  the  conse- 
quent misery  that  dogs  their  steps  from 
childhood  are  leading  gradually  but  certain- 
ly to  their  physical  deterioration.  Having 
no  share  in  the  land  and  depending  for  their 
daily  bread  on  such  uncertain  labor  as  they 
may  chance  to  be  granted  by  the  few  w^ho 
own  the  soil,  it  is  not  surprising  that  with 
such  a  hopeless  future  before  them  they 
should  have  neither  thrift  nor  thought  and 
that  a  third  of  the  population  of  an  island 
Avhich,  in  extent  and  productiveness,  should 
be  capable  of  maintaining  its  people  in  com- 
fort and  happiness,  should  be  found  huddled 
together  in  the  stinking  atmosphere  of  the 
poorer  quarters  of  this  town  and  living  lives 
tliat  human  beings  were  never  meant  to 
live." 

Another  cause  of  the  survival  of  the  su- 
gar industry  is  the  reduction  of  the  output  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  in  consequence  of  the 
late  AA'ar,  and  tlie  protection  afforded  cane 
sugar  in  the  United  States  markets  bj'  the 
carefully  drawn  countervailing  clause  in  the 
Dingley  Tariff  Act,  which  effectually  neu- 
tralizes any  bounty  given  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  sugar  or  any  other  commodity  shipped 
to  the  United  States.  This  method  of  frus- 
trating insidious  attempts  to  circumvent 
the  Tariff  law  of  the  country  is  so  manifest- 
ly wise  and  politic  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  any  one  in  any  country  could  be 
found  to  object  to  it.  But  for  more  than  a 
generation  AVest  Indians  have  appealed  in 
vain  to  successive  British  governments  to 
enact  such  a  law  so  as  to  insure  their  get- 
ting, not  preferential,  but  merely  equal  treat- 
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iiKMit  1(>  thai  of  I  lie  rorci^rncr  in  the  ICiigliyh 
markets.  The  Geiinaiis  and  others  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  bounties 
were  given  with  tlie  deliberate  object  of  de- 
stroying the  colonial  cane-sugar  industry. 
It  may  seem  incredible  that  any  Government 
would  treat  its  own  people  in  this  way.  But, 
however  it  may  seem,  that  is  the  fact.  And 
even  now,  when  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the 
perfervid  Imperialist,  presides  over  the  Co- 
lonial Oflice,  the  policy  which  the  American 
people  have  wisely  embodied  in  their  tariff 
is  flouted  as  being  impossible  of  adoption  in 
England  and  as  being—Heaven  save  the 
mark!— contrary  to  the  British  fetich,  Free 
Trade! 

The  pacification  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
makes  it  probable  that  within  a  very  short 
time  the  sugar  industry  of  those  islands 
will,  under  the  influence  of  just  and  firm 
government,  be  developed  to  an  enormous 
extent.  And  whatever  political  status  these 
islands  may  eventually  come  to  occupy,  it 
is  taken  for  granted  here  that  the  Americans 
will  give  them  preferential  treatment  in  their 
markets.  It  is  thus  almost  a  certainty  that 
the  remunerative  market  which  these  colo- 
nies at  present  find  in  the  United  States  will, 
sooner  or  later,  be  lost.  Then  our  Govern- 
ment practically  shuts  them  out  of  British 
markets  by  permitting  the  foreigner  to  send 
heavily  subsidized  sugar,  without  hindrance, 
into  England  wholesale.  In  view  of  all  this, 
thinking  West  Indians  are  asking  themselves 
the  question,  "What  is  to  become  of  us?" 
Four-fifths  of  the  entire  produce  of  this 
Presidency  is  taken  by  the  United  States, 
while  England  takes  rather  less  than  one- 
twentieth.  Nearly  half  of  our  total  imports 
noAv  come  from  New  York,  and  the  trade  is 
steadily  increasing.  As  no  prudent  capital- 
ist will  risk  his  money  in  sugar  while  the 
bounties  continue,  and  the  whole  trade  lies 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, no  improvement  in  manufacture,  no 
progress  can  be  made.  And  day  by  day, 
when  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  \)ay  taxes 
has  become  painfully  circumscribed,  the  Im- 
perial Government  insists,  against  the  will 
of  the  people,  upon  imposing  fresh  taxes. 
The  British  Government  first  strangles  us  by 
killing  our  trade,  and  then  takes  our  prop- 
erty from  us  without  our  consent. 


Is  it  a  wonder,  in  view  of  all  this,  that 
there  is  bitter  discontent  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  West  Indies  at  the 
present  time? 

It  is  difficult  to  prognosticate  what  the  fu- 
ture of  these  unfortunate,  miserably  misgov- 
erned colonies  will  be.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Great  Britain,  tho  it  is  admitted  that 
under  the  system  of  party  government  that 
obtains  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  these  colonies,  will  insist  on  a  dog-in-the- 
manger  policy  of  retaining  them.  In  the 
question  of  their  government  and  their  fu- 
ture they  have  as  little  voice  as  the  subjects 
of  the  Grand  Lama.  With  the  exception  of 
Barbados  (which  has  up  to  the  present  re- 
tained her  ancient  constitution),  nearly  all 
the  British  West  India  possessions  have  be- 
come "  Crown  colonies  "—that  is  to  say,  they 
are  governed  on  the  bureaucratic  system 
by  permanent  officials  in  London.  That  the 
well-being  of  the  mass  of  the  people  would 
be  promoted  by  union  with  the  United  States 
appears  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  In  the 
course  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Royal  Commission  two  years  ago,  one  sug- 
gestive phrase  was  constantly  reiterated 
throughout  the  West  Indies.  This  phrase 
was,  "  The  United  States  is  our  natural 
market."  Trade,  year  after  year,  gravitates 
increasingly  toward  the  United  States.  And 
where  our  trade  goes  our  political  afiinities 
will  go,  too.  A  remarkable  letter  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Truth — Mr.  Labouchere's 
London  journal— from  a  leading  citizen  of 
Dominica,  in  the  course  of  which  the  writer 
affirmed  that,  with  respect  to  Dominica, 
Grenada,  Saint  Lucia  and  Trinidad,  the  votes 
of  the  people  would  be'  unanimous  for  seces- 
sion to  the  United  States  or  France.  That, 
I  believe,  in  spite  of  the  noisy,  effusive  prot- 
estations of  "  loyalty  "  by  some  of  the  island 
papers,  is  the  opinion  of  the  islanders  as  a 
w^hole.  Naturally  the  leading  men— particu- 
larly those  occupying  official  positions— are 
reluctant  to  advocate  secession  openly.  But 
secession  will  in  the  fulness  of  time  come 
nevertheless.  The  present  position  of  uncer- 
tainty, that  weighs  on  the  minds  of  thinking 
men  like  a  nightmare,  cannot  continue  in- 
definitely. The  chief  difficulty  in  the  past 
was  that,  however  desirable  union  with  the 
United  States  might  be  from  a  West  India 
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point  of  view,  it  seemed  unlikely  that  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  would  accept 
us.  Recent  events  appear  to  prove  that, 
however  it  may  have  been  in  the  past,  the 
prospect  is  more  hopeful  now.  The  Philip- 
pines have  been,  it  may  almost  be  said, 
forced  on  the  American  people  by  an  acci- 
dent of  war.  The  Philippines  are  thousands 
of  miles  distant  from  the  United  States  and 
the  Filipinos  are  aliens  in  blood,  in  language 
and  in  religion.  There  will  be  great  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  many  Americans  to  drift 
away  from  the  old  traditions  of  the  Republic 
and  to  start  out  on  an  "  Imperial  mission  " 
in  the  East.    In  the  case  of  the  British  West 


Indies,  the  islands,  it  may  be  said,  belong 
geographically  to  the  States,  and  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  people  is  English  in  all 
the  colonies,  besides  which  they  have  been 
brought  up  under  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  tradition 
of  respect  for  the  law  and  for  orderly  gov- 
ernment. The  Government  of  the  Republic 
would  not  be  confronted  with  "  problems  " 
of  any  kind,  and,  so  far  as  the  West  Indies 
are  concerned,  the  change  would  infuse  new 
life  and  new  hope  into  the  colonists,  whose 
hearts,  from  hope  long  deferred  and  unjust 
treatment,  have  become  sick  and  tired  of  the 
existing  regime. 

St.  Christopher,  B.  W    I 


Development  of  American  Art. 

By  Sophia  Antoinette  Walker. 


The  exhibition  of  the  old  National  Academy 
of  Design  has  blossomed  this  year  like  Aaron's 
rod.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  stick,  as  usual, 
but  the  blossoms  at  the  top  have  surprising 
perfume  and  grace.  One  can  hardly  speak 
too  enthusiastically  of  a  canvas  by  Mr,  Hora- 
tio Walker  which  has  carried  him  at  a  jump 
away  neyond  his  reputation.  A  collector  and 
connoisseur,  whose  word  would  be  recog- 
nized as  of  greatest  weight  could  his  name 
be  given,  said  in  the  writer's  hearing:  "No 
American  picture  within  my  recollection 
can  be  classed  with  that;  no  man  I  have  seen 
has  produced  anytiiing  so  fine  in  my  time, 
and  I  could  say  even  more."  Only  the 
Troyon  sold  at  $22,000  at  the  Fuller  sale  can 
be  compared  with  this  American  picture,  for 
which  $7,500  is  asked,  and  this  is  the  finer 
in  some  respects,  and  the  more  loosely  paint- 
ed. It  is  an  upright  canvas,  perhaps  4x6 
feet,  called  "  Oxen  Drinking,"  a  strong  pic- 
ture in  every  way.  The  composition  is  com- 
pleted by  sweeps  of  great  cloud  masses. 
Inky  rain  fringes  are  breaking  and  ramparts 
of  cumulus  clouds  are  rifted  by  a  tiny  hint 
of  blue.  The  well-sweep,  well  and  bowl- 
shaped  trough  carry  the  darks  down  to  the 
brown  foreground,  where  a  pair  of  hulking 
red  and  white  oxen  face  us,  their  thirst  ap- 
peased, and  the  farmer  leans  on  his  goad. 
Both  color  and  painter  quality  are  fine  and 


there  is  a  generous  swing  about  the  whole. 
The  land,  running  off  to  the  distant  horizon 
through  a  field  of  springing  green,  is  flat  and 
solid. 

This  is  a  picture  native  to  the  soil,  like 
Homer  Martin's  "Adirondacks,"  and  it  indi- 
cates the  point  of  independence  which 
American  painting  has  reached.  Mr.  Walker 
has  never  catered  to  the  public,  but  has  done 
honest  work,  Avhich  meets  reward  in  this 
great  achievement.  He  has  been  wise  in 
choosing  a  moment  of  repose  for  oxen  and 
man.  We  realize  this  as  we  see  near  by  one 
of  those  boot-black  pictures  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Brown,  so  appreciated  by  his  large  clientele. 
A  dog  is  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  of  the 
boys,  though  it  is  a  question  how  long  it 
could  keep  its  position.  Such  a  picture  grows 
very  wearying.  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  tells 
a  story  of  owning  once  a  picture  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  representing  a  child  hav- 
ing one  foot  raised;  he  became  so  wearied 
for  the  child  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  her 
presentment. 

Only  second  in  interest  to  the  "  Oxen 
Drinking "  is  a  superb  portrait  by  Miss 
Beaux  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes,  so 
happily  grouped,  so  harmonious  and  graceful 
in  color,  so  sympathetic  in  character  study, 
as  to  touch  the  ideal  in  portraiture.  With 
this  may  be  classed  "The  Plow  Horse"  by 
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.Mr.  Cmi-IIoii  W'iu-.nins.  who  li;is  jilso  .juin])(Ml 
r.'ir  l)('\()ii(l  his  i'('|)iil;il  ion  .'iiid  rcnclicd  ;i  l)i,u- 
wn.v  of  h>oUiii.u-  .-il  n:i(iii(>  whicii  |-('iiiiii<ls  of 
(;.-iiiislM)i(Mi.nh.  I<'l;il  country,  with  fat  fur- 
rows runninj;-  almost  away  to  the  horizon, 
flat  turf  to  tho  h'ft.  with  vistas  through  a 
few  trees  in  tlie  middle  distance,  a  heaven  of 
gray  clouds,  a  white  horse  going  home,  car- 
rying th(»  hoy  asti-ide,  who  has  left  the  plow 
in  some  furrow— that  is  about  all  there  is  to 
tell  of  this  picture,  which  the  Lotus  Club  has 
wisely  acquired. 

^Ir.  George  Inness,  Jr.,  has  attained  a  won- 
derful efl^H't  of  light  in  "  The  Last  shadoAvs 
of  the  Ci'oss."  He  has  not  only  realized  the 
human  grief  of  the  figures,  but  he  has 
reached  almost  a  deceptive  appearance  of 
sunlight  by  simply  putting  the  light  and 
shadow  into  true  tone  relations,  and  that 
without  entering  the  impressionistic  field. 
Another  painting,  important  tho  small,  is  Mr. 
Davies'  poetic  expression  of  "  Evening,"  and 
notice  is  due  to  many  another  painting  which 
makes  this  last  the  best  exhibition  the  Acad- 
emy has  held  in  years.  The  Dodge  prize  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Matilda  Brown,  the  Clark 
prize  to  Mr.  Potthast,  and  the  Hallgarten 
prizes  to  ^Ii-.  Bogert.  Mr.  Dessar  and  Mr. 
Blenner. 

A  quiet  harmony  of  tone  and  color  prevail- 
ing in  the  galleries  of  "  The  Ten  Painters  " 
added  to  the  attractions  of  their  charming 
exhibition.  Mr.  J.  A.  AVeir's  entire  group 
made  a  strong  impression  of  a  sincere  nature 
which,  havnig  swung  through  the  cycle  of 
"  isms,"  is  now  expressing  itself  directly  and 
without  self-consciousness  in  one  of  the  first 
of  American  artists.  Mr.  Simmons,  in  a  mas- 
terly portrait;  Mr.  Robert  Reed,  in  his  ex- 
pressions of  youthful  grace,  fecund,  vigor- 
ous, poetic,  but  as  yet  sure  neitlier  in  form  nor 
color;  Mr.  Benson,  in  a  charming  study  of  a 
child  in  the  pines,  and  others  of  the  "  Ten  " 
may  claim  a  place  among  the  home  painters 
who  uphold  the  best  traditions  of  art. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  see  much  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Harrison,  an  American  resident  abroad. 
Thirty-four  of  his  pictures  are  now  at  the 
Boussod-Valladon  galleries.  One  feels  stilled 
as  in  a  church  before  them,  so  powerful  is 
his  mastery  of  himself  and  his  art  for  the 


intci-pi-etation  of  nature  in  her  most  varying 
:in<l  snbth?  moods.  Water  and  sky  are  his 
chosen  themes,  pl.iying  into  one  anotiier  in 
tones  and  foiins  r(?peate<l  or  contrasting,  but 
it  is  no  lack  of  ca])acity  for  other  themes 
that  confines  liim  to  them,  as  is  shown  in 
tlie  drawing  of  the  little  night-worshiper 
upon  tlie  seasJiore.  wlio  cliants  with  raised 
ai-ms  to  the  green  moon-wake  across  the  lav- 
ender waves,  rippling  to  his  feet.  Mr.  Har- 
I'ison  has  a  unicpie  power  of  introducing  man 
without  distur])ing  or  belittling  nature,  and 
he  can  paint  a  bay  gracious  enough  to  reflect 
a  I'ainbow  Avithout  descending  into  prt^ti- 
ness,  and  surf  leaping  up  in  the  twilight,  and 
a  Avarm  Avood-brook  slipping  over  warm 
sands;  or  the  deep  crimson  afterglow  seen 
through  drooping  branches  by  "  nature's 
eye"  in  quiet  pools;  or  strong  toothed  rocks 
built  like  treaelierous  piers  into  the  sea  for 
the  destruction  of  those  who  go  down  in 
ships;  or  the  moonlight  dropping  from  an  un- 
seen source  upon  this  wave  and  upon  that, 
and  finally  broken  in  a  thousand  sliimmers 
in  a  circlet  near  the  shore.  He  paints  AA^ater 
and  sky  because  they  are  inexhaustible  and 
he  is  tlieir  best  interpreter  to  his  generation. 

The  Harris.  Holbrook  and  Blakeslie  col- 
lections, the  latter  gleaned  from  the  rooms  of 
the  well-known  picture  dealer,  attracted  the 
attention  of  connoisseurs  in  another  great 
auction  sale.  There  were  a  fcAA"  very  fine 
pictures,  but  many  poor  examples  AAith  great 
names  attached.  Decamps  and  Gericault, 
.  A^an  Dyck,  Diaz,  Corot  and  Dupre  were  rep- 
resented bj'  strong  examples,  and  the  total 
of  the  sales  amounted  to  $173,515.  The  high- 
est price,  $8,200,  Avas  paid  for  a  Van  Dyck 
portrait  of  Lord  Dudley,  once  owned  by 
Thomas  Gainsborough. 

An  extensive  collection  of  the  prints  of  the 
reproductive  mezzotint  engraver,  Cousins, 
at  the  Kepple  galleries,  a  collection  of  the 
engraved  portraits  of  Lincoln  at  the  Grolier 
Club,  have  interested  lovers  of  prints,  and 
Mr.  C.  Caryll  Coleman  has  exhibited  many 
studies  and  pictures  made  during  a  dozen 
years'  residence  at  Capri.  These  are,  per- 
haps, the  more  important  of  a  score  of  oppor- 
tunities for  picture  loA'ers  in  the  past  month, 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  old  Academy. 

New  York  City 
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The  Life  of  Gladstone."^ 

This  l)i().urni)liy  is  n  chain  forgod  by  inaiiy 
workmen  of  approA  (d  skill  and  sot  touotluM' 
nnder  tlie  direction  of  Sir  Weniyss  lleid. 
^^'llile  tlie  combination-authorship  plan  of 
making-  a  memoir  has  its  obvious  disadvan- 
ta.;2:es,  and  while  the  result  must  appear  more 
or  less  disconnected  or  but  loosely  linked  part 
to  part,  it  liMS  some  striking-  features  to 
recommend  it.  The  various  authors  who 
have  contributed  to  this  composite  photo- 
graph of  Mr.  Gladstone  were  selected,  as  the 
editor  says  in  his  preface,  because  they  had 
"  special  means  of  dealing  autlioritatively 
with,  particular  aspects  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
many-sided  life  and  character." 

The  tirst  volume  opens  with  a  chapter  by 
Sir  Wemyss  Reid  on  *'  Mr.  Gladstone's  Char- 
acter and  Career."  It  is  an  essay  in  the  way 
of  general  appreciation,  dignilied  and  re- 
served to  a.  degree,  yet  warm,  generous  and 
sufficiently  full  for  its  ])urpose  as  an  intro- 
duction. It  prepares  the  reader  for  the  rich 
and  varied  charm  of  the  great  life  which  is 
to  be  opened  phase  by  phase,  we  might  say 
flower  by  flower,  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 
Without  going  into  details,  INIr.  Reid  flashes 
before  us  a  pen  portrait  as  tine  in  its  way  as 
that  painted  by  Sir  John  Millais,  a  reproduc- 
tion of  which  faces  the  title  page. 

The  tirst  chapter  of  the  biography  proper, 
relating  to  Mi*.  Gladstone's  ancestry  and  the 
early  years  of  his  life,  is  by  Alfred  F.  Robins. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  comprehensive  sketch, 
bringing  the  story  down  'to  the  time  of  Glad- 
stone's departure  from  Oxford.  We  have 
here  the  influences  which  shaped  the  boy,  the 
first  flashes  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
power,  the  rapid  growth  of  knowledge  and 
character  and  the  evidences  of  a  forming 
greatness. 

All  of  the  chapters  dealing  strictly  with 
Mr.  Gladstone's  political  career,  which  of 
course  occupies  a  very  large  space  in  both 


*  The    Life    op    Willi  a  ai  Ewaut    Gladstone. 

Edited  by  Sir  Wemyss  Reid.  Two  volumes,  fully 

illustrated.       New    York :     G.  1*.    Putnam's    Sons. 
$4.50  the  set. 


^ olumes,  are  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst,  whose  prep- 
aration and  fitness  for  the  task  are  unques- 
tionably excellent.  These  chapters  are  fre- 
(picutly  interrupted  in  their  seipience  by 
otliers  depicting  some  special  feature  of  the' 
great  premier's  life  or  some  interesting  minor 
subject  of  his  iurellectual  activities.  Mr. 
Arthur  .lohn  Butler  briefly,  yet  clearly, 
sketches  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  scholar,  showing 
the  sincerity,  courage  and  patience  of  his 
classical  studies,  his  interpretations  of 
Homer,  his  advocacy  of  classical  study  and 
his  translations  of  Horace's  odes.  Canon 
MacColl  gives  a  most  attractive  study  of  Mr. 
(Gladstone's  theological  studies  and  opinions, 
showing  his  broad  religious  sympathies  and 
his  strong  fnith  in  the  victory  of  Christianity 
over  all  other  forces  in  forming  the  world's 
future.  Nowhere  in  the  book  is  there  a  more 
engaging  impression  made  of  Gladstone's 
great  character. 

"Mr.  (;iadst(me  in  Society"  is  the  subject 
of  a  delightful  chapter  by  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Rus- 
sell and  Sir  Wemyss  Reid.  Here  greatness 
appeal's  in  evening  dress  without  losing  a 
whit  of  its  magnetic  fascination.  The  anec- 
dotes and  characteristic  incidents  showing 
the  flexible  and  afl"able  quality  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's nature,  his  compelling  personal  force 
and  his  strict,  even  formal,  politeness  in  the 
suiallest  matters  of  social  intercourse  are 
happily  chosen  and  presented.  In  this  con- 
nection Ave  are  told  that  he  was  averse  to  the 
study  of  physical  science  and  that,  like  Mon- 
taigne, he  had  small  faith  in  doctors'  medi- 
cines, while  nursing  a  childlike  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  herbs  and  simples. 

The  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell  writes  of  "  Glad- 
stone as  a  Critic,"  going  entertainingly  over 
the  ground  through  theology,  art,  politics, 
literature  and  biography,  with  some  remarks 
on  Mr.  Gladstone's  style.  And  Mr.  Henry 
W.  liUcy  occupies  a  chapter  on  "  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  an  Orator,"  giving  an  excellent  im- 
l)ression  of  the  brilliancy,  the  depth,  the 
lightning-like  strokes  and  the  almost  infinite 
variety  of  his  speech.  Some  striking  de- 
scriptions of  oratorical  triumph   and   sallies 
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of  powor  in  debate  lend  special  interest  to 
this  cliiipttM-.  *' (Jladstonc's  IIoiiio-TJfe"  is 
an  anonymous  essay  bearing  internal  evi- 
dence of  autlienticity  and  special  kno\vlpdj;o. 
It  is  a  picture  to  make  one  glad  of  the  age 
and  of  the  race  which  can  produce  such  a 
man. 

INIr.  F.  AV.  Hirst's  part  of  the  work  is,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  the  most  extensive 
and  important,  covering  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  career  as  politician  and  states- 
man and  necessarily  sketching  the  history  of 
what  the  editor  aptly  calls  the  "  Gladstonian 
era  "  of  English  government,  an  era  which 
includes  some  of  the  largest  and  most  pro- 
foundly reformative  movements  that  have 
ever  affected  the  politics  of  the  world.  We 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Mr.  Hirst's  chap- 
ters as  essays  toward  outlining  and  liberally 
filling  in  the  various,  and  in  some  regards 
frankly  contradictory,  phases  of  Gladstone's 
statesmanship  and  political  creed  from  his 
first  appearance  in  public  affairs  down  to  his 
final  retirement  in  extreme  old  age.  And 
while  we  do  not  accept  this  book  as  furnish- 
ing an  adequate  life  of  Gladstone,  it  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  interesting  as  a  docu- 
ment, a  book  certainly  rich  in  both  the  ma- 
terials of  biography  and  the  elements  of  that 
force  which  has  made  the  reign  of  Victoria 
so  potent  for  good. 

The  illustrations  in  these  volumes  are  nu- 
merous and  of  great  variety  of  quality  and 
character.  They  range  from  portraits  of 
statesmen  down  to  ludicrous  caricatures 
taken  from  humorous  newspapers — from 
views  of  historic  castles  down  to  interiors 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  private  study;  but  they 
are  well  chosen  and  will  not  be  lost  upon  the 
average  reader  who  likes  to  glance  from  text 
to  picture  for  the  confirmation  or  modifica- 
tion of  an  impression.  The  work  has  a  good 
table  of  contents  and  an  index. 


The  United    States   of  Europe."^' 

A  BOOK  like  this  is  peculiarly  significant  as 
a  tribute  to  our  country  just  at  this  impor- 
tant moment  of  its  history;  it  is  at  least  a 
very   sensitive   straw   indicating   the   direc- 


*  The  United  States  of  Europe  on  the  Eve  of 
THE  Parliament  of  Peace.  By  W.  T.  Stead. 
New  York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.     $2.00. 


tion  of  tlie  wind  of  European  political  feel- 
ing since  our  war  witli  Si)ain.  Mr.  Stead  is 
nothing  if  not  sensational  in  his  literary  tem- 
perament, so  to  speak,  but  he  has  eyes  that 
see  clearly  and  ears  that  hear  distinctly,  and 
he  knows  what  is  most  valuable  in  the  pass- 
ing stream  of  events;  in  a  word,  he  is  a 
great  reporter,  with  a  "  nose  for  big  news," 
and  he  is  a  ready  writer.  With  characteris- 
tic largeness  of  purpose  he  "  interviewed  " 
the  Powers  of  Europe  for  the  materials  used 
in  this  book. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1898  Mr.  Stead  under- 
took to  make  a  three-months  "  journey  round 
Europe;"  his  purpose  was  to  ascertain  the 
effect  upon  the  European  mind  made  by  the 
sudden  display  of  American  power  and  aspi- 
ration in  connection  with  the  Spanish  war, 
and  also  to  find  out  just  what  Europe  was 
really  thinking  of  the  Peace  Rescript  issued 
by  the  Russian  Czar.  He  left  London  15th 
September  and  went  to  Brussels  and  visited 
"  in  rapid  succession  Liege,  Paris,  Berlin, 
..t.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Sebastopol  and 
Malta."  He  interviewed  the  Czar  twice  at 
Livadia,  went  to  Constantinople,  Sofia,  Bel- 
grade, Buda  Pesth,  Vienna,  Florence,  Rome, 
Cannes,  Geneva  and  Berne.  He  hobnobbed 
with  ministers  and  other  statesmen  wher- 
ever he  went,  and  being  the  accredited  rep- 
resentative of  the  Associated  Press  and  an 
editor  of  distinction,  he,  of  course,  had  the 
aid  of  newspaper  men  everywhere. 

Mr.  Stead's  book  is  immensely  stimulating; 
here  and  there  it  may  prove  a  trifie  irritat- 
ing; he  is  cocksure  to  a  hairsbreadth;  what 
he  thinks  goes;  and  he  thinks  some  remarka- 
ble thoughts.  Meantime  he  finds  out  every- 
thing he  wants  to  know  and  dashes  it  upon 
his  pages  with  a  penmanship  that  loses  no 
opportunity  to  shade  things  picturesquely. 
His  paragraphs  leave  the  impression  that  he 
wrote  them  standing  on  the  spot,  often  at  a 
half-turn,  this  one  while  the  Kaiser  talked 
to  him,  that  one  fairly  at  the  Czar's  dicta- 
tion, the  other  one  at  the  President's  elbow  in 
the  French  Cabinet.  The  empires,  kingdoms 
and  republics  flutter  like  map-leaves  while 
you  turn  his  pages.  Cum  grano  sails,  but  in 
perfect  confidence,  we  take  Mr.  Stead's 
every  word,  and  in  the  end  his  book  leaves 
a  powerful  impression.  We  have  taken  the 
tour  with  him;  we  have  seen  and  heard  what 
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he  saw  and  heard,  and  we  have  enjoyed  the 
bracing  effect  of  it  all. 

Nothing  conld  be  more  graphic  than  Mr. 
Stead's  rapid  yet  firm  sketches  of  the  effect 
made  in  Europe  by  the  victories  of  Dewey 
and  Sampson.  Our  battle-wine  was  heady, 
it  made  the  largest  minds  of  the  old  coun- 
tries a  bit  dizzy  for  a  while.  There  was  a 
contrast  absolutely  amazing  between  the 
mental  attitude  of  those  countries  "  before 
taking  and  after  taking,"  a  contrast  boldly 
described  by  Mr.  Stead.  In  Germany  and 
France  the  change  of  feeling  and  attitude 
was  most  striking  and  sudden. 

Everywhere  in  Europe,  save  possibly  in 
England,  it  was  thought  that  Spain's  fleet 
was  rather  more  than  a  match  for  ours, 
upon  the  whole,  and  it  was  expected  quite 
confidently  that,  altho  in  the  long  run  our 
victory  was  sure,  we  were  going  to  be  taught 
a  lesson  on  the  sea  to  begin  with.  But  when 
the  fine  May  morning  came  and  Europe 
heard  the  ships  spealv  at  Manila  there  was 
consternation.  Then  Santiago  sent  over  its 
message.  Tableau!  Mr.  Stead  makes  the 
most  of  facts  as  he  hurries  from  court  to 
court  and  from  capital  to  capital,  and 
throughout  his  work,  rush-and-go  as  it 
is,  we  feel  the  grasp  of  a  mind  both  power- 
ful and  comprehensive.  He  pulls  large 
things  together  and  holds  them  before  us. 
He  may  be  wrong  in  some  of  his  deductions; 
but  we  acknowledge  the  masterly  report  that 
he  makes.  We  know  that  he  hands  us  valu- 
able information. 

To  the  thoughtful  reader  Mr.  Stead's  book 
is  a  timely  document  containing  first-hand 
notes — sketches  on  the  spots— history  in  the 
plastic,  even  liquid,  state,  along  with  vague 
contemporary  adumbrations  of  hidden  or 
half-hidden  facts  out  of  which  future  his- 
tory is  to  be  molded.  What  men  of  all  par- 
ties, grades  and  amlntions  were  thinking 
and  saying  at  the  crisis  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  all  tlie  countries  of  Europe  is 
here  jotted  down  currente  calamo,  in  the  glow 
of  the  thing.  The  whole  world  was  loolving 
at  America  as  it  had  never  looked  at  it 
before,  and  the  talk  was  about  us,  hence  the 
book  must  particularly  interest  American 
readers. 

The  peace-note  of  the  Czar  occupies  a 
large  part  of  Mr.  Stead's  attention,  and  he 


connects  it  with  the  result  of  our  Spanish 
war.  In  his  run  over  Europe  he  gathered 
facts  from  wliieh  ho.  reasons  that  the  sudden 
rush  to  the  front  of  America's  naval  force 
and  the  bewildering  possibilities  of  her  at- 
tainments in  tlie  near  future  set  the  Czar's 
mind  to  considering  what  peace  and  immu- 
nity from  the  worry  of  maintaining  air-line 
frontiers  had  done  for  us.  Then  he  thought 
of  a  "United  States  of  Europe  "—that  is, 
Europe  pledged  to  a  condition  like  that  gov- 
erning the  federated  independent  States  of 
our  country.  It  was  a  magnificent  dream, 
and  he  proclaimed  it  for  the  consideration 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Stead's  study,  rapid  as  it  was,  has  the 
force  of  being  made  in  the  thick  of  things, 
and  what  he  tells  about  the  views  of  the  va- 
rious European  Powers  upon  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  the  Czar's  proposition  is 
profoundly  interesting,  if  not  final  or  even 
presently  acceptable  in  the  light  of  his  own 
facts.  We  cannot  go  into  an  extended  notice 
of  this  book;  we  can  but  point  it  out  to  our 
readers  as  distinctly  and  vigorously  help- 
ful in  the  study  of  present  political  condi- 
tions in  Europe,  It  is  a  composite  impres- 
sion, picturesque,  comprehensive  and  doubt- 
less in  the  main  reliable,  made  upon  an  alert, 
agile  and  well  trained  intellect  given  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  direct  touch  with  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  time. 


RECENT  FICTION. 


Sand  'n'  Bushes.  Bp  Maria  Louise  Pool. 
(Chicago:  Herbert  S,  Stone  &  Co.  $1,50.) 
It  is  a  pleasure  of  no  slender  sort  to  come 
upon  a  New  England  story  like  tliis,  after 
all  the  experience  we  have  had  with  the  arid 
and  unhappy  souls  usually  put  through  their 
stiff"  paces  in  novels  supposed  to  be  written 
in  loyalty  to  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  We  have  used  a  phrase  of  *'  horse- 
talk,"  naturally  enough  we  think,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  breezy  and  sunshiny  book,  which 
has  two  notewortliy  steeds  for  its  most  im- 
portant minor  features.  Midway  between 
comedy  and  farce,  but  keeping  well  inside 
the  line  which  shuts  out  the  purely  ludicrous, 
the  adventures,  confined  in  the  main  to  two 
mature,  yet  unmarried,  women  and  a  mere 
lad,  are  such  as  probably  would  not,  yet  pos- 
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sibly  inic:ht,  befall  such  n  cavalcade  as  the 
one  that  made  tlie  journey  from  near  Bos- 
ton to  Cape  Cod.  The  two  heroines  attend  a 
horse  sale  at  a  stable  in  Boston,  where  they 
purchase  each  a  saddle  horse  of  not  very  de- 
sirable character  and  set  out  on  their  way, 
taking  from  a  j?ood  ueighl)or  woman  a  kitten 
in  a  bag.  which  tliey  agree  to  carry  to  a  Cape 
Cod  invalid.  Promptly  enough  their  laugh- 
able troubles  begin  and  hold  on  with  lively 
variations  to  the  story's  end.  A  slender  and 
delightfully  unconventional  love  romance 
sets  in  betimes  with  just  enough  absurdity 
on  its  surface  to  disarm  sober  criticism. 
Meantime  one  of  the  equestriennes  exchanges 
her  side-saddle  for  a  masculine  seililc,  in  or- 
der properly  to  distribute  her  weight  on  the 
horse's  back,  a  reform  which  enforced  the 
adoption  of  divided  skirts  and  stirred  up  the 
country  through  which  the  journey  led. 
There  is  no  effort  visible  in  the  story  to  ana- 
lyze New  England  character;  the  dramatis 
personw,  however,  have  a  way  of  striking  to- 
gether and  coruscating  Yankee  peculiarities; 
we  get  no  more  than  sparks  and  glimpses; 
but  the  play  is  amusing  at  every  turn,  and 
we  feel  that,  while  the  whole  thing  amounts 
to  a  sort  of  contemporarj'^  "  sentimental  jour- 
ney "  of  the  gauziest  possible  texture,  the 
reading  is  well  worth  the  candle.  It  is  New 
England  life,  caught  in  its  moments  of  frivol- 
ity, quite  outside  the  pale  of  Puritan  rigidity, 
playing  pranks  which  are  funny  chiefly  be- 
cause they  would  not  be  more  than  mildly 
amusing  played  by  any  other  than  conscious- 
ly Puritan  characters. 

The  Ladder  of  Fortune.  By  Frances 
Conrtay  Baylor.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  $1.50.)  Miss  Baylor  sets  her  story  to 
moving  in  the  early  mining  days  of  Califor- 
nia, and  in  due  course  portrays  the  life  of  a 
successful  operator,  who,  altho  vulgar  and 
ignorant,  has  the  sense  to  find  money  and 
hoard  it.  Then  follows  the  struggle  for  so- 
cial recognition;  life  in  New  York,  in  Paris, 
in  Washington,  is  shown  from  the  raw  mil- 
lionaire's point  of  view.  Two  daughters, 
heiresses  of  the  great  fortune,  are  used  as 
foils  for  each  other.  One  marries  a  titled 
foreigner  and  of  course  lives  to  regret  it;  the 
other  weds  an  honest  American,  poor,  but 
sincere,  and  is  happy.  Miss  Baylor  enforces 
her  lesson  vigorously.    Her  novel  is  openly 


Mn<l  sticimoiisly  (lidactic;  l)nt  it  is  interesting 
more  by  reason  of  tlie  well  set  incidents  than 
for  dramatic  fr(?shness  or  excellence  of  style. 

Young  Lives.  By  Richard  Le  (lallinmc. 
(New  York:  John  Lane.  .$1.50.)  With  a 
smart  dash  of  literary  and  artistic  condi- 
ments this  latest  disli  of  romantic  hash  by 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  lias  a  decidedly  piquant 
flavor  of  its  own.  1'he  story  is  very  slight, 
a  mere  string  of  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
some  young  peopl(»  wlio  choose  the  modern 
road  to  Parnassus.  It  is  all  pleasant  reading 
in  a  way,  a  gentle  flow  of  Avords,  a  trickle  of 
uncertain  humor,  here  and  there  a  brilliant 
sally  of  sentimental  wit,  and  everywhere  the 
conscious  wrestling  with  style.  A  good  book 
for  a  grassy  hillside,  an  apple-tree's  shade 
and  a  hammock  amid  the  clamor  of  cicadas 
on  a  warm  summer's  day. 

Mutineers.  By  Arthur  E.  J.  Lcyyc.  (New 
York:  John  Lane.  $L50.)  The  monotony  of 
English  fiction,  especially  English  novels  of* 
social  life,  is  possibly  due  to  a  like  monotony 
in  the  life  itself;  at  all  events,  no  matter 
Avliat  may  l^e  the  novelty  of  plot  or  the  bril- 
liancy of  style  displayed  in  the  story,  each 
new  creation  shows  the  same  overworked 
elements  which  affect  the  reader  as  exhaust- 
ed air  affects  one's  lungs.  This  story. 
Mutineers,  has  many  fine  points  of  style,  and 
an  unusual  continuity  of  dramatic  energy. 
The  author  shows  himself  to  be  excellently 
equipped  and  clever.  His  scenes  are  lifelike, 
his  people  live;  but  such  people!  Not  one  of 
them  seems  honest  with  himself  or  with  oth- 
ers.' It  is  the  old  story  of  intrigue,  social 
rottenness  and  misfit  marriages;  but  the  tell- 
ing is  notably  good;  the  author's  genius  is 
shifty,  nimble,  clever.  The  burden  of  social- 
ism and  pessimism  is  lugged  rather  perfunc- 
torily along  the  central  line  of  the  story. 

The  Maternity  of  Harriott  Wicken. 
By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudency.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.)  There  is  no 
escaping  the  prodigious  weight  and  bulk  of 
this  story's  pessimism.  A  distinct  fascina- 
tion, like  that  supposed  to  be  exerted  by 
snakes,  is  felt  creeping  along  the  lines;  the 
style  might  be  described  as  peristaltic  in  the 
electrical  sense,  and  as  the  burden  of  dis- 
tress is  borne  from  page  to  page  one  feels 
what  an  enthusiasm  the  author  had  for  her 
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disti'cssiiig  subject.  It  is  a  story  of  lioivdity, 
idiocy,  unhappy  marriage,  unnatural  mother- 
hood, murder,  death  without  hope,  life  with- 
out conscience.  It  must  be  read  with  a  sense 
of  suffocation,  and  laid  aside  with  a  great 
desire  for  fresh  air  and  a  draught  of  pure 
cold  water. 

One  Poor  Scruple;  a  Seven  Weeks' 
Story.  By  Mm.  Wilfred  TFarrf.  (New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1.50.)  To  us  this 
Mrs.  Ward  is  a  new  author;  but  her  story  is 
decidedly  fresh  in  some  regards,  while  in 
many  respects  it  repels  rather  than  attracts. 
Things  go  wrong  all  the  way  through  the 
lives  of  the  principal  characters,  and  the 
novel's  outcome  seems  without  especial  sig- 
nificance. What  particularly  compels  atten- 
tion is  the  unflagging  energy  of  the  author's 
performance.  Every  page  somehow  makes 
the  next  a  subject  of  pursuit;  the  reader  can- 
not lay  down  the  book  until  it  has  been  pe- 
rused. It  is  a  story  wherein  religion  sepa- 
rates lovers.  Life  is  depicted  as  a  perverse 
current  in  which  there  is  no  element  of  true 
happiness;  but  the  characterization  is  very 
good  and  Loudon  society  is  sharply  pre- 
sented. 

Professor  Hieronimus.  Tran^lalcd  from 
I  he  Danish  of  Amalie  f^kram.  By  Alice  Stro- 
nnch  and  (!.  B.  Jacohi.  (New  York:  John 
Lane.  $1.50.)  This  is  a  good  translation  of 
a  powerful  story  depicting  the  experiences  of 
a  young  woman  who,  while  suffering  from 
nervous  exhaustion  in  a  hospital,  is  treated 
as  if  insane  and  is  forced  to  undergo  the  ter- 
rible ordeal  of  being  misunderstood,  while 
all  of  her  acts  are  construed  to  be  those  of 
a  lunatic  and  her  natural  indignation  and 
i-esentment  attributed  to  mental  malady. 
Finally  she  is  taken  away  to  an  insane  asy- 
lum as  incurable.  The  story  is  a  terrible 
one,  hideously  realistic  and  wrought  out  in 
its  gruesome  details  with  singular  minute- 
ness, and  with  such  dramatic  force  of  veri- 
similitude that  the  reader  fairly  shudders 
through  the  pages. 


Literary   Notes. 

The  London  Daily  News  says  that  Dick- 
ens received  £2,500  outright  for  "  Pickwick 
Papers."     For  "Nicholas  Nickleby  "  £150  was 


l)aid    for   ''Jidi    iiioiillily    iiistalhiiciilH    making   in 
all  £3,000. 

.  ..  .'JMic  sermon  hy  Iho  Ucv.  Dr.  CJeorge  Wil- 
liam Douglas  i)i(>))(lie(l  at  tlio  ordination  of  Dr. 
Briggs  on  May  14,  at  the  Pro-Cathedral  in  this 
city,  is  published  by  the  Macmlllan  Company 
and  may  be  obtained  of  them. 

....Fuhlic  Improi^ements  is  the  title  of  a 
new  bi-monthly  devoted  to  prol)lems  of  munic- 
ipal engineering,  sanitation,  street  cleaning,  etc. 
Schuyler  C.  Hodge  is  the  editor.  (The  Flor- 
ence Publishing  Co.;  $3.00  a  year.) 

....  For  three  years  now  a  newspaper  has 
been  written,  printed  and  published  by  women 
in  Paris — La  Fronde.  Recently  its  forerunner 
was  discovei-ed  in  an  old  copy  of  UAthenee  des 
Dames,  dated  January  0,  1808.  which  was  ap- 
parently written  by  women  with  the  object  of 
demonstrating  their  equality  with  men. 

....In   a   letter  to   the   editor   of   Literature 
the  following  couplet  is  quoted  as  containing  in 
seven    combinations    the    letters    in    the    word 
Omar : 
"  Sit    mora   sub    ramo,    cauit    Omar,    fontis   ad 

oram  ; 
Cui  sit  amor  quantum  dat  tibi  Roma,  Maro!'^ 

...."Vassar  Studies,"  issued  by  the  Piit- 
nanis,  is  a  collection  of  sketches  which  aims 
••  l(.  embody  in  lif^rary  form  for  the  alumnsp, 
memories  and  impressions  of  their  college  days, 
and  to  present  before  the  public  a  truthful  pic- 
ture of  the  life  in  such  a  conununity."  INIiss 
Julia  A.  Schwartz,  who  graduated  in  3896,  is 
the  author. 

....The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  John 
Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  has  lately  been  printed 
by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  Clement  W. 
Andrews,  the  librarian,  reports  that  over  thirty 
Ihonsand  pei-sons  visited  the  library  during  the 
year — an  average  of  09  per  day.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  24  per  cent,  over  1897.  Accessions 
during  the  year  were  14,063,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  books  in  tlie  library  is  43,001. 

....A  model  collection  of  classical  illustra- 
lious  to  the  Gospels  is  being  published  by  Vel- 
hagen  &  Klasing,  in  Leipzig.  In  24  parts,  each 
of  10  pages,  with  at  least  ten  text  pictures  and 
two  colored  plates,  this  firm  is  publishing  an 
illustrated  edition  of  the  Gospels,  called  "  Die 
Vier  Evangelien,"  wuich  will  include  more  than 
300  pictures  reproduced  from  the  masterpieces 
of  religious  paintings  during  the  great  artistic 
period  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  These  illustrations  will  be  from  Ger- 
man, Italian  and  Dutch  masters,  and  will  be 
collected  from  all  available  sources. 


EDITORIALS. 


The   Pension  Roll. 

The  Now  York  Department  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  th(^  UepuMic  lias  made  an  nnwar- 
ranted  attack  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions. x\t  the  recent  annual  encampment  in 
Syracuse  it  adopted  a  resolution  expressing 
its  "  emphatic  disapproval  "  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  (Commissioner  Evans,  and  asking 
''  that  he  be  removed  and  the  ottice  tilled  by  a 
man  who  will  administer  the  pension  law  ac- 
cording to  tlie  intent  of  tlie  framers  of  the 
law,  the  Congress  that  passed  it,  and  the 
I'resident  who  signed  it."  Those  who  know 
how  competent  and  just  a  Commissioner  Mr. 
Evans  has  shown  himself  to  be,  and  how 
sj^mpathetic  has  been  his  regard  for  appli- 
cants who  deserve  places  on  the  pension  roll, 
observe  such  action  as  this  with  a  feeling  of 
pain,  mingled  with  disgust.  It  is  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  noble  name  of  the  or- 
ganization, so  destructive  of  the  respect 
which  the  associated  veterans  ought  to  in- 
spire and  which  all  loyal  Americans  Avould 
like  to  entertain  for  them.  There  have  been 
Commissioners  whose  policy  and  conduct 
richly  deserved  the  "emphatic  disapproval" 
of  honest  and  liigh-minded  survivors  of  the 
I'Uion  Army,  The  rerating  Tanner  was  one 
of  them.  They  were  dear  to  the  claim-agents, 
and  we  do  not  remember  that  they  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Grand  Army,  But  Mr. 
Evans  is  not  in  their  class.  He  has  sought 
to  administer  the  laws  honestly  and  fairly, 
withholding  nothing  from  deserving  men  for 
whom  provision  is  made  by  the  statutes,  but 
excluding  those  whose  claims  do  not  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  laws.  Thus  he  has 
offended  the  pension  attorneys,  who  have  ex- 
erted their  influence  -so  powerful  in  the  past 
—to  procure  from  the  Grand  Army  a  formal 
expression  of  hostility,  hoping  in  this  way  to 
drive  him  out  of  office  and  to  obtain  a  new 
Commissioner  who  will  serve  their  purposes. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why 
the  associated  veterans  have  on  so  many  oc- 
casions permitted  themselves  to  become  the 
tools  of  the  claim-agents.  We  cannot  believe 
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that  a  majority  of  tliciii.  in  tills  State  or  in 
any  other,  arc;  unwilling  to  respect  and  sup- 
port an  honest,  intelligent  and  faithful  officer 
striving  earnestly  to  do  liis  whole  duty.  Still, 
when  the  claim-agent  calls  for  an  attack  up- 
on such  a  Commissioner,  the  majority  are 
accustomed  to  respond,  and  for  this  reason 
the  organization  has  repeatedly  suffered  in 
the  estimation  of  the  general  public. 

Instead  of  assailing  Commissioner  Evans, 
the  Grand  Army  should  be  striving  to  purify 
the  roll  of  pensioners.  Here  is  a  task  which 
may  well  engage  the  energies  of  every  State 
Department.  Nine  years  ago,  when  the  cen- 
sus of  1890  was  taken,  the  number  of  surviv- 
ing veterans  of  the  Civil  War  was  a  little 
more  than  1,000,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
less  than  three-fourths  of  these  are  now  liv- 
ing. But  the  number  of  pensioners  on  the 
roll  June  ?»Oth,  1898,  was  993,714,  and  there 
had  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding.  The  number  of  claims 
allowed  in  the  year  ending  on  the  date  just 
mentioned  was  52,048,  as  against  50,101  in 
1897  and  40,374  in  1890.  The  sum  paid  in 
pensions  in  1898  (.$144,051,879)  was  larger 
ihnn  tlie  payments  in  1897  or  189(>  l)y  about 
.$5,000,000,  and  had  been  exceeded  but  once, 
in  1893,  when  the  culmination  of  the  dis- 
bursements under  tlie  Disability  act  of  1890 
was  reached.  On  June  30th,  1898,  of  the 
993,714  names  on  the  list,  726,446  were  those 
of  army  invalid  pensioners,  surviving  veter- 
ans of  the  war.  But  if  the  total  number  of 
survivors  eight  years  earlier  was  only  1,034,- 
000,  and  as  it  is  known  that  many  veterans 
have  never  been  pensioned,  while  a  great 
many  are  still  applying  for  places  on  the  roll, 
is  it  not  very  probable  that  in  the  total  of 
726,446  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
men  who  are  not  entitled  to  pensions,  what- 
ever may  be  their  physical  condition  ?  We 
are  not  speaking  now  of  those  who  actually 
were  in  the  army,  many  of  whom  have  been 
pensioned  under  the  act  of  1890  for  slight 
disabilities  or  ailments  not  incurred  in  mili- 
tary service,  but  of  those  who  may  never 
have  served  at  all— peusiouers  like  Sam  Todd, 
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whose  stof.V  wns  told  by  Mrs.  itobooo.l  Hard- 
ing  Davis  in  Tmk  1m)i:i»km)1.ni'  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  who  shovohnl  coal  in  war  lime  on  a 
steamer  carrying  vegetables  Iroin  tlie  New 
Jersey  coast  to  New  York.  In  many  a  com- 
munity there  are  pensioners  wliose  claims  are 
not  rt\nar(hMl  by  tlieir  fellow  men  as  sutheienl 
to  call  for  any  payment  from  the  Treasury. 
The  history  of  pension  administration,  to- 
gether with  the  ottieial  statistics  and  many 
an  incident,  affords  ground  for  suspicion  that 
pensions  are  paid  to  a  considerable  number 
of  men  whose  names  ought  not  to  be  on  the 
roll  under  any  just  construction  of  the  laws, 
and  that  some  are  drawing  pensions  who 
could  not  rightfully  be  admitted  even  if  the 
laws  granted  pensions  for  mere  service  in  the 
army. 

The  i)ension  roll  of  the  American  republic 
should  be  a  roll  of  honor  fi'om  beginning  to 
end.  It  should  be  guarded  with  jealous  care 
by  the  associated  veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 
Their  aim  should  be  to  purify  it  and  Iceep  it 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  fraud  and  deceit. 
A  Commissioner  striving  to  exclude  from  it 
the  undeserving  and  those  whom  a  reason- 
able and  just  construction  of  the  law  will  not 
admit,  should  be  encouraged  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  organized  veterans,  not  disheart- 
ened by  their  hostilltv. 


The    Grumble    of    the    Literary 
Man. 

There  has  been  recently  some  grumbling 
because,  as  the  grumblers  allege,  the  news- 
papers, magazines  and  otlier  more  or  less 
"  literary  "  periodicals  have  formed  the  habit 
of  giving  great  prominence  to  articles  con- 
tributed by  persons  not  of  the  literary  guild; 
essays  by  bankers,  manufacturers,  naval 
officers,  foreign  ministers,  prize-fighters, 
cooks,  actors,  tramps.  Congressmen,  Klon- 
dikers,  and  horse-jockej'S  crowding  out  of 
even  the  high-class  magazines  the  writings 
of  the  world's  most  able  and  popular  profes- 
sional literators.  It  is  said  that  strictly  sen- 
sational metliods  are  used  to  attract  public 
attention,  not  to  excellent  works  of  literary 
art,  but  to  papers  the  only  interest  of  which 
is  borrowed  from  some  sudden  prominence 
of  the  writ(M"s  in  special  fields  of  enterprise 


often  far  removed  from  everything  properly 
connected  with  litei-ature. 

(;ranting  the  grumblers  ail  that  tliey  as- 
sume, wliat  are  we  to  say  about  the  situa- 
tion? Is  it  really  so  important  that  every- 
thing put  into  print  must  be  written  by  a 
l)rofessional  literator?  True  it  is  that  every 
piece  of  literature  should,  if  imssible,  be  good 
literature;  but  this  is  not  the  only  truth.  The 
essential  thing  is  idJuiI  is  written,  not  Jlow  it 
is  written,  when  you  come  to  deal  with  the 
practical,  hard-headed  public.  If  a  certain 
class  of  readers  w^ants  to  know  all  about 
prize-fighting,  who  can  better  tell  them  the 
story  than  the  well  informed  prize-fighter 
himself?  We  should  hardly  expect  a  pro- 
fessional literary  man  or  woman  to  write  au- 
thoritatively on  the  subject  of  fistic  rules 
and  prize-ring  usages. 

The  fact  confronting  the  journalist  of  to- 
day is  that  everybody  turns  to  the  i)ress  for 
education  upon  every  conceivable  subject, 
from  abstruse  science  down  to  the  latest 
fashions  in  dress.  The  desire  for  accurate 
knowledge  up  to  date  was  never  before  so 
universal  and  insistent.  ''Literary  people" 
do  not  know  everything;  many  of  them,  in- 
deed, seem  to  know  very  little  outside  of  the 
Avorn  path  of  imaginative  work.  Fiction 
and  poetry  are  noble  arts,  every  well  ordered 
mind  feels  this,  but  they  are  far,  very  far, 
from  being  the  whole  of  life,  and  they  are 
just  as  far  from  being  the  whole  of  litera- 
ture. We  might  go  further  and  safely  say 
that  the  art  of  letters  is  a  small  matter  be- 
side tlie  tremendous  body  of  other  human 
interests  which  are  daily  and  hourly  press- 
ing upon  public  attention. 

If  a  bank  president  has  special  knowledge 
that  is  of  interest  and  value  to  a  large  class 
of  people,  why  shall  lu>  not  set  that  knowl- 
edge down  in  writing,  and  why  shall  it  not 
be  printed?  Is  a  navy  captain's  account  of 
an  important  sea-fight  to  be  withheld  from 
our  piMiodicals  because,  forsooth,  some  ex- 
cellent writer  of  fiction,  essay  or  poetry 
wants  the  space  for  a  story  or  a  ballad? 
There  are  times  when  the  splendid  romance 
of  contemporary  progress  is  sufficiently  im- 
perious to  crowd  out  all  thought  of  mere  art 
forms  and  imaginary  energies.  We  are  pass- 
ing through  such  a  period  now,  and  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  make  the  great  reading 
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I)nl)lic  prefer  fietiou  and  rimed  abstractions 
to  the  large  and  infhiential  facts  of  the 
woi-hl's  movements,  Most  serions  peoi)h' 
will  liiiii  from  even  the  best  "mere  litera- 
ture "  to  a  plain  and  informing  account  of 
some  great  change  in  the  map  of  the  nations, 
some  enlightening  explanation,  by  one  who 
knows,  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  great  field 
of  discovery,  whether  it  be  physical  science 
or  the  application  of  mechanics,  wireless 
telegraphy  or  the  prevention  of  disease,  or 
some  artless  account  of  how  a  band  of  he- 
roes in  actual  life  swam  a  river  under  heavy 
fire  and  captured  a  fort  on  the  other  side. 

Affairs  of  state  may  be  best  treated  in 
print  by  a  statesman,  even  if  his  literary  art 
fall  very  appreciably  below  that  of  a  Pater, 
an  Arnold  or  a  Hawthorne.  A  successful 
railroad  president  would  naturally  be  called 
upon  to  write  about  the  conduct  of  great 
railroad  enterprises,  and  readers  interested 
in  gaining  knowledge  along  that  line  would 
turn  to  his  essay  with  perfect  confidence. 
Of  course  literature  must  not  be  neglected, 
nor  is  it  likely  to  be.  The  time  is  as  far  dis- 
tant as  it  ever  was  when  really  good  fiction, 
poetry,  essays  and  helles-lettres  generally 
will  be  in  danger  of  refusal  by  the  public. 
Art  is  as  "long"  as  it  ever  was;  but  as 
time  goes  on,  and  the  stress  of  life  strength- 
ens along  every  nerve  of  enterprise  and  ex- 
perience, the  interest  in  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  knowledge  Avill  continually  increase 
and  make  such  information  as  notably  suc- 
cessful individuals  can  give  more  and  more 
valuable  and  attractive  to  the  public.  Nor 
will  the  sensible  public  reject  such  informa- 
tion simply  because  it  is  not  imparted  by  a 
professional  literary  artist. 


Boss  Rule  in  New  York 

The  results  of  the  Mazet  Committee's  in- 
quiry as  to  the  evils  of  boss  rule  in  New 
York  should  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  political  agreement  or  alliance 
which  enabled  Croker  and  his  associates  to 
take  possession  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment. At  the  earlier  sessions  of  the  com- 
mittee it  was  shown,  chiefiy  by  the  admis- 
sions of  the  Tammany  boss  himself,  how  the 
judges,  who  had  been  required  to  pay  large 
assessments  for  their  nominations,  were  ex- 


pected to  use  their  political  influence  for  the 
(,'ni'ichnieut  of  the  boss  and  his  associates; 
liow  various  industries,  dejiending  in  some 
ine.Msnrc  iqxin  the  !;iv<»r  of  the  municipal  au- 
thorities, were  njade  to  contribute  something 
to  the  accu nulla tions  of  the  leader  and  his 
friends;  and  Iiow  this  leader,  in  the  words  of 
his  own  boastful  declaration,  was  working 
all  the  .time  for  his  "  pocket."  More  recently 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Police  De- 
partment has  been  disclosed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  four  Commissioners  of  Police, 
the  Chief  who  was  removed,  his  successor, 
and  others.  The  Mayor  and  certain  other 
subordinates  or  assistants  of  the  boss  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  for  years  been  the 
friends  of  men  reputed  to  exercise  control 
over  numerous  pool  rooms  and  similar  re- 
sorts kept  open  in  violation  and  defiance  of 
law.  The  Chief  of  Police,  who  declined  to 
transfer  to  remote  and  undesirable  stations 
officers  who  had  annoyed  these  lawbreakers 
by  attempting  to  bring  them  to  justice,  could 
not  at  first  be  removed  because  the  two  Re- 
publican Commissioners  in  the  bi-partisan 
Board  were  unwilling  to  vote  against  him. 
These  Commissioners  were  removed,  and  in 
their  places  were  appointed  two  other  Re- 
publicans—one of  them  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  Senator  Piatt — who  promptly  voted 
to  retire  the  obnoxious  Chief  and  to  put  in 
his  place  a  man  who  has  since  been  conven- 
iently ignorant  of  notorious  violations  of 
la^^'.  One  of  these  new  Commissioners  made 
the  humiliating  confession  that  he  voted 
against  Chief  McCullagh,  knowing  that  he 
was  a  good  officer,  simply  to  keep  his  salary 
of  .$5,000  a  yeai-.  Abundant  proof  was  then 
produced  that  more  than  one  hundred  pool 
rooms  or  gambling  places  were  open  in  the 
city.  Both  the  present  Chief  and  the  Mayor 
had  professed  to  be  ignorant  of  such  viola- 
tions of  law,  but  it  was  clear  enough  that 
the  Police  Department  had  been  reorganized 
with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  such  law- 
breakers. 

How  did  Croker  and  his  associates  obtain 
their  lease  of  power?  By  the  assistance  of 
the  other  political  party,  or,  rather,  by  the 
aid  of  that  party's  leader,  who  is  called  a 
boss.  And  the  bi-partisan  Police  Board,  so 
convenient  for  the  use  of  the  city  boss,  was 
retained  in  the  new  charter  as  a  feature  of 
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the  government  by  the  influence  of  this  other 
political  leader  and  liis  assistants,  against 
the  protest  of  pronniiont  men  in  his  own 
party,  who  desired  tliat  tlie  city  should  be 
governed  honestly.  The  subjection  of  the 
city  to  the  rule  of  Croker,  with  the  results 
disclosed  by  the  Mazet  Committee's  inves- 
tigation, may  fairly  be  charged  to  Senator 
Piatt,  the  leader  of  the  Republican  party  of 
the  State,  and  those  assisting  him  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  Republican  organization.  In  1897, 
altho  the  revelations  of  the  Lexow  inquiry 
were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  politi- 
cians, and  it  was  perfectly  plain  that  a  di- 
vision of  the  forces  opposing  Tammany 
would  deliver  the  enlarged  city  to  Croker  for 
four  years,  Mr.  Piatt's  powerful  and  de- 
cisive influence  was  used  to  prevent  a  union 
of  Republicans  and  Independents  in  support 
of  Mr.  Seth  Low.  Croker's  ticket  received 
233,997  votes,  151,540  were  cast  for  Low  and 
101,863,  which  should  have  been  given  to 
Low,  were  counted  for  the  candidate  of  Mr. 
Piatt.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  enlarged 
city  fell  into  the  liands  of  Croker,  against 
the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  voters.  If  Cro- 
ker was  unexpectedly  greedy  and  ungrate- 
ful he  may  now  be  reminded  of  his  debt  by 
the  committee's  investigation,  which  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  exposing  the  iniquity 
of  his  rule  and  directing  attention  to  the 
man  whose  influence  made  him  a  ruler. 

A  party  that  really  desires  honest  govern- 
ment cannot  afford  to  have  a  boss.  He  may 
mislead  the  rank  and  file  at  a  time  when 
their  action  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
No  one  believes  that  more  than  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  101,803  Republicans  who  were 
induced  to  vote  for  Tracy  in  1897  really  de- 
sired the  election  of  Croker's  ticket.  Mr. 
Quigg,  who  represents  Mr.  Piatt  as  the  head 
of  the  local  committee  of  the  party,  and 
assisted  him  in  preventing  the  election  of 
Mr.  Low.  now  tells  his  associates  that  they 
should  unite  with  the  Independents  in  the 
city  at  the  next  election.  Good  advice,  but 
too  late  to  save  New  York  from  four  years 
of  misrule.  Now  that  the  results  of  the  ac- 
tion of  Mr.  Piatt  in  1897  have  been  shown 
so  plainly  before  the  Mazet  Committee,  the 
Republicans  of  the  State  and  city  should  no 
longer  permit  him  to  control  their  organiza- 
tion.   They  should  depose  him  and  all  oth- 


«»rs  in  authority  who  assisted  him  in  deliv- 
ering the  city  to  the  Tammany  boss. 


Storm  Centers. 

While  the  delegates  at  The  Hague  are  dis- 
cussing plans  for  peace,  the  clouds  are  gath- 
ering thick  in  several  places,  so  thick  as  to 
occasion  no  little  anxiety  to  those  who,  while 
not  afraid  of  war,  would  be  very  sorry  to  see 
it  precipitated. 

The  most  immediate  danger  is  in  South 
Africa,  where  the  strife  between  the  Trans- 
vaal and  England  is  increasing.  There  is  to 
be  a  meeting  next  week  of  President  Kruger, 
President  Stein,  Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  two 
more  delegates  to  consider  the  grievances  of 
the  Outlanders  and  the  relations  between 
Pretoria  and  London.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  Oom  Paul  will  be  offered  a  guar- 
anty of  his  personal  Presidency,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Transvaal,  in  return  for 
a  reasonable  franchise  measure  and  the  abo- 
lition of  monopolies,  especially  the  dynamite 
monopoly,  and  certain  other  breaches  of  the 
convention  with  England.  The  British 
Commissioner  is  a  very  able  man,  an  accom- 
plished diplomat,  and  he  has  behind  him  the 
weighty  words  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is 
getting  decidedly  impatient.  There  is  also 
that  petition  signed  by  21,000  British  sub- 
jects deprived  of  the  most  ordinary  rights, 
not  merely  of  citizens,  but  of  residents;  com- 
pelled to  send  their  children  to  schools  where 
their  own  language  is  forbidden;  to  submit 
to  serious  danger  of  health  because  the 
phlegmatic  Boers  care  nothing  for  drainage 
or  the  most  ordinary  health  precautions,  and 
so  on  through  a  long  list  of  grievances.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  the  obstinate  con- 
viction that  the  bars  once  down,  tlie  native 
Boers  will  simply  be  swamped  by  the  incom- 
ing Britishers,  and  the  South  African  Repub- 
lic become  a  thing  of  the  past.  To  yield,  the 
Boer  is  convinced,  means  eventual  efface- 
ment.  Will  it  not  be  better  to  resist?  Every 
man  is  armed,  and  the  country  fairly  bristles 
with  cannon.  If  they  must  go,  will  it  not 
be  better  to  deal  some  heavy  blows  first? 
Besides  it  is  well  known  that  a  strong  ele- 
ment in  England  is  earnestly  opposed  to  any 
attempt  at  coercion.  A  crisis  may  cost  the 
Britisher  more  dearly  than  the  Boer.    It  is 
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Boer  obstinacy  agaihst  the  demands  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  There  are  all  the  elements 
of  a  collision  and  a  severe  on(\ 

Less  immediately  danj^erous,  but  still 
"threatening,  is  the  situation  in  China.  The 
demand  of  Russia  for  the  extension  of  the 
Manchurian  railway  system  to  Pekin  has 
raised  a  storm  of  indignation  and  protest  in 
the  capital.  England  Avill  probably  not  in- 
terfere, tho  (Jermany  will  scarcely  look  on 
unconcerned.  The  Empress  Dowager  and 
her  party  recognize  that  it  means  ruin  to 
them.  With  the  Russian  battalions,  that 
always  accompany  Russian  railways,  at  the 
palace  gates,  their  hold  upon  Central  and 
Western  China  will  be  most  seriously  weak- 
ened. How  can  they  suppress  rebellion  in 
Sz-chuen  when  they  cannot  keep  their  own 
doors  closed  against  the  foreigner?  No  won- 
der tliat  tlie  Tsung-li-yamen  is  in  dismay. 
Russian  advance  means  a  break  up  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  and  that  means  a  gen- 
eral disturbance  to  be  only  settled  by  for- 
eign occupation.  The  crash  may  not  'come 
within  a  few  weeks  or  months,  but  unless 
Russia  withdraws,  which  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected, it  must  come,  and  this  demand  but 
hastens  it. 

From  the  Levant,  too,  comes  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Sultan  has  perfected  plans  for 
increasing  his  army  organization  by  an 
effective  of  350,000  men.  Shrewd  political 
observer  as  he  is,  he  understands  well  that 
Russian  hold  on  North  Persia,  Russian  dom- 
inance in  Syria,  Russian  control  in  the 
Balkan  Provinces,  forecast  the  tightening  of 
the  Russian  grip  on  what  is  left  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  and  he  means  to  sell  his  inher- 
itance, probably  not  his  life,  as  dearly  as  he 
may.  Will  he  meet  with  the  response  he  ex- 
pects from  his  own  people?  There  are  dan- 
gerous mutterings  of  discontent  among  the 
Turks  themselves;  the  Arabs  of  Yemen  are 
more  than  holding  their  own;  the  Kurds 
have  ever  been  ti-eacherous  allies,  more  to 
be  feared  by  friends  than  enemies;  the  Al- 
banians, even  the  Moslems,  have  little  love 
for  the  Turk.  There  is  probably  little  dan- 
ger from  outside  pressure.  Russia  and  Ger- 
many are  busy  elsewhere.  It  is  internal 
fermentation  that  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  and 
of  the  progress  of  that  there  is  no  gauge. 

In  other  places,  too,  there  is  unrest,  which. 


however,  offers  little  or  ho  probability  of 
general  disturbance.  In  these  three  ques- 
tions, however,  there  is  real  danger,  danger, 
however,  which  it  is  entirely  within  the 
power  of  the  Governments  represented  at 
The  Hague  to  !ivert.  All  tliat  is  needed  is 
frank,  full  expression  of  the  opinions  held  by 
the  entire  civilized  world,  and  the?  Boer  will 
yield,  the  (Jhinese  Government  accept  such 
reform  as  would  meet  all  requirements,  and 
the  Sultan  be  compelled  to  send  liis  troops  to 
till  the  fields.  The  Conference  has  its  oppor- 
tunity. If  it  meets  it,  it  will  be  a  great  suc- 
cess; if  not,  it  will  deserve  the  term  applied 
to  it  of  "  a  flrst-class  burial." 


Professor  Virctigw  told  a  great  truth 
when  he  said  the  other  day  that  nations  al- 
low themselves  to  be  led  astray  l)y  such 
deceptive  words  as  glory,  dUjulty  and  honor, 
to  Avhich  they  append  without  reflection  the 
fateful  adjective  national.  But  he  was 
wrong  when  he  said  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  lately  given  a  sad  ex- 
ample of  such  weakness,  and  that  this  coun- 
try was  plunged  into  a  barbarous  and  unjust 
war  for  the  sake  of  national  glory.  We  do 
not  doubt  that  such  an  idea  prevails  in  Ger- 
many; but  Americans  know  better.  They 
know  that  the  prevailing  motive  for  the  war 
was  the  necessity  of  protecting  our  weak 
neighbors,  who  were  being  oppressed  by  a 
European  Government.  Germany  does  not 
recognize  that  kind  of  obligation.  It  did  not 
feel  it  with  regard  to  the  Armenians.  That 
appeal  of  humanity  met  very  little  response 
outside  of  England  and  America.  It  seems 
to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  helps  the  Armenians  or 
the  Sultan,  They  cannot  conceive  of  any  but 
a  selfish  purpose  controlling  us.  England 
understands  us  better. 


Prof.  W.  H.  Ryder,  of  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  writes  us: 

I  have  just  read  in  an  editorial  in  The  Inde- 
pendent of  this  date  these  words : 

"  Of  course  it  is  utterly  unmilitary  and  seditious 
for  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  or  anybody  else  to  send 
to  an  army  in  the  field  literature  whose  averred 
purpose  is  to  argue  that  every  soldier  there  is  guil- 
ty of  '  criminal  aggression.'  This  is  so  plain  that 
it  does  not  need  argument.  Were  Mr.  Atkinson 
to  go  there  in  person  and  attempt  to  persuade  the 
soldiers  that  they  were  guilty  of  crime  in  fighting 
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he   might  properly   expect   to   be  shot   by  order  of 
court  martial." 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  one  may  prop- 
erly be  shot  for  saying  to  any  American  citizen 
"  1  speak  not  of  forcible  annexation,  for  that 
cannot  be  thought  of.  Thai,  by  our  code  of 
morality,  would  be  criminal  aggression?" 

It  ^va.s  with  this  assurance  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  our  army  and  navy  that  our 
army  was  recruited.  Have  we  so  changed  our 
"code  of  morality"  within  a  year  that  a  man 
may  properly  be  shot  for  repeating  the  very 
words  with  \vhich  the  President  persuaded  the 
country  to  declare  war? 

This  letter  misses  the  poiut  utterly.  The 
meddler  would  not  be  properly  shot  for  quot- 
ing President  McKinley's  words  about  Cuba 
to  citizens,  but  for  tryinij  to  persuade  sol- 
diers to  disobey  military  orders  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, If  the  "  forcible  annexation  "  of  the 
Philippines  is  now  to  be  considered,  we  offer 
no  apology  to  Spain  for  the  force  that  drove 
her  out.  We  believe  the  bulk  of  the  people  of 
the  Phili])pines  do  and  will  thank  us  for  it, 
despite  the  minority  of  the  Tagal  tribe  mis- 
led by  Aguinaldo. 


The  Germans  evidently  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  Peace  Conference,  notwithstanding 
Emperor  William's  cordial  toast  to  the  Czar 
on  his  birthday.  Professors  and  diplomats 
vie  with  each  other  in  their  sneers,  and  now 
<(>me  the  Socialists  with  an  attack  that  is  per- 
haps the  most  .serious  that  has  been  made. 
Their  heading  journal  attirms  that  it  is  really 
a  well  devised  scheme  for  suppressing  popu- 
lar movements.  Under  the  present  system 
the  armies  are  gradually  absorbing  the  entire 
population  with  the  result  that  the  soldiers 
are  less  reliable  for  autocratic  purposes  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  A  diminution  of 
the  standing  armies  would  result,  It  is 
claimed,  in  keeping  those  in  the  ranks  better 
in  hand  and  more  submissive  to  any  orders 
from  despotic  governments.  The  same  paper 
declares  that  one  result  anticipated  is  a 
league  of  the  Continental  Powers  against 
England,  and  that  disarmament  of  the  land 
forces  is  suggested  in  order  to  make  possible 
the  great  fleet  that  it  is  desired  to  form  to 
crush  England's  predominance.  That  these 
opinions  are  not  looked  upon  as  mere  vapor- 
ings  is  evident  from  the  importance  attached 
to  them  by  the  correspondents  of  some  of  the 


best  English  jourimls.  All  the  more  essential 
is  it  that  the  American  delegates  should 
stand  tirmly  with  the  English  in  favor  of  the 
best  possible  results.  We  cannot  afford  to 
see  i)()pular  movements  suppressed  or  Eng- 
land made  the  object  of  such  a  scheme,  and 
the  sooner  Europe  realizes  it  the  better. 


'I'liE  aholition  of  a  system  of  exile  as  pun- 
ishment for  crime  is  always  a  step  toward 
more  humane  government.  It  will  be  one  of 
the  great  events  of  current  history  if  Russia 
shall,  as  is  now  proposed,  decide  to  abolish 
transportation  to  Siberia.  Australia  could 
not  become  a  prosperous  colony  until  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a  P>otany  Bay.  The  same  was 
true  two  hundred  years  earlier  in  Virginia. 
Siberia  is  a  land  of  maguificeut  possibilities, 
and  the  peaceful  immigration  of  labor  to  that 
open  field  will  make  it  a  garden.  It  is  the 
grandest  open  field  in  the  world,  and  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  our  ow^n  Western 
States  can  .be  accomplished  under  similar 
conditions  of  climate  and  soil  in  Siberia.  To 
be  sure  the  difference  of  government  between 
tlie  two  countries  is  enormous  and  has  a 
great  influence  upon  prosperity,  but  we  may 
expect  that  there  will  be  a  great  diversion  of 
immigration  from  this  country  to  the  prairies 
and  forests  of  northern  Asia,  and  a  very 
rapid  increase  of  population. 


Tjie  well-known  labor  leader,  (ieorge  N. 
Barnes,  secretary  of  the  English  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers,  says  that  the 
I'eason  why  British  firms  lost  to  America 
some  late  contracts  for  locomotives  was  not 
the  strikes,  but  the  fact  that  the  orders  were 
too  many  to  be  all  supplied.  He  says  that 
the  export  of  British  locomotives  has  in- 
creased in  live  years  from  ,'j^4. 213,300  to  ^7,- 
413,795,  But  he  does  admit  a  certain  advan- 
tage which  this  country  has  in  the  competi- 
tion worth  serious  consideration.    He  says: 

''The  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  American 
l)roducers  arises  from  the  centralization  of  in- 
dustry. American  combines,  whatever  their 
temporary  result  on  the  status  of  workmen, 
have  cei-tainly  resulted  in  the  more  economical 
use  of  labor.  Centralization  and  specialization 
are  giving  an  enormous  advantage  to  American 
firms,  and,  inasmuch  as  they  are  entirely  in  the 
line  of  progress,  we  would  welcome  them  here." 
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TImtc  is  IK)  question  tli;i(  .Mr.  Hnriios  is  i-i;;lil 
ill  his  coiicliision  (hat  these  jjreat  conibiiics, 
Ji.i2:ains(  which  we  liave  so  much  Western 
h'gishatioii.  result  in  the  more  economical  use 
of  laboi",  nor  that  such  economy  is  a  bk'ssing, 
not  a  curse.  The  great  evil  to  be  feared  is  not 
the  combine,  or  trust,  itself,  but  the  overcap- 
italization, which  ought  to  be  prevented  by 
suitable  legislation  and  by  the  authority  of  a 
sp(>('ial  board,  or  commission,  like  that  which 
controls  railroads  in  some  of  our  States, 
which  shall  linve  ])ower  to  limit  the  capital- 
ization of  any  proposed  company  to  the  real 
value  of  its  plant. 


The  recent  election  in  Baltimore  was 
the  first  to  be  held  in  that  city  under  the 
new  charter,  which  has  separated  the  munic- 
ipal contest  from  the  State  election  in  No- 
vember. The  change  from  a  Republican  ma- 
jority of  more  than  6,000  two  years  ago  to  a 
Democratic  majority  of  8,700  in  a  total  vote 
of  about  100,000,  was  caused  partly  by  the 
race  issue  and  partly  by  the  failure  of  the 
administration  of  Mayor  Maltster  to  com- 
mand the  approval  of  independent  voters. 
There  are  about  15,000  negro  voters  in  the 
city.  Under  the  rule  of  the  present  Mayor 
a  few  oflices  in  one  of  the  departments  have 
been  given  to  them.  In  the  recent  cam- 
paign the  cry  "  I'his  is  a  white  man's  city  " 
was  raised  by  some  Democrats.  The  Re- 
publican candidate's  vote  was  cut  down  by 
the  defection  of  Democrats  who  had  been 
carried  over  to  the  Republican  side  by  the 
revolt  against  Gorman  and  the  repudiation  of 
the  Bryan  silver  platform,  and  who  were 
now  moved  by  the  cry  against  the  negro. 
The  Independents,  who  had  voted  for  Malt- 
ster (Republican)  in  1897,  went  over  this 
time  to  his  Democratic  opponent  because 
they  believed  he  would  give  them  a  better 
government.  The  result  does  not  prove  that 
Maryland  has  become  a  Democratic  State. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  at- 
titude of  a  majority  of  the  State's  voters 
toward  the  currency  issue  has  recently  been 
changed. 


....There  was  some  reason  to  hope  that 
the  Alabama  Legislature  would  repeal  the 


act  calling  for  a  constiti-.tional  convention, 
the  purpose  of  which  should  be  to  disfran- 
chise the  negroes.  But  by  a  vote  of  50  to  28 
the  motion  was  rejected  and  the  proposed 
ainendments  will  be  considered.  One  of  the 
proposals  is  that  all  voters  must  be  able  to 
read  "  understandingly  "  any  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State.  Of  course  white  of- 
hcers  will  judge  whether  a  negro  who  can 
read  reads  understandingly.  It  is  also  pro- 
jjosed  that  no  citizen  whose  ancestors  prior 
to  the  Civil  War  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  suf- 
frage shall  be  denied  it  because  of  inability 
to  read.  Of  course  no  colored  person  could 
vote  before  18(31.  Thus  the  illiterate  white 
voter  shall  be  kept  in  and  even  the  literate 
negro  voter  shut  out. 

. . .  .We  suppose  it  is  generally  assumed  in 
Europe,  and  we  may  include  England,  that 
the  United  States  would  never  withdraw  from 
Cuba.  To  be  sure,  we  have  made  a  promise 
of  that  sort,  but  they  understand  that  such 
promises  were  not  made  to  be  kept,  but  to  be 
broken.  We  still  believe,  and  we  insist  upon 
it,  that  the  United  States  must  fulfil  its 
promise  in  reference  to  Cuba;  that  it  must 
give  Cubans  an  absolute  free  hand  for  inde- 
pendence; that  as  soon  as  possible  the  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  shall  be  put  in  the  hands  of  its 
own  national  assembly.  If  the  Cubans  them- 
selves should  then  ask  to  be  annexed,  we 
should  have  to  consider  it,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  assumed  that  Cuba  is  to  be 
American  territory. 

....  Mr.  John  Barrett,  whose  interesting 
statements  concerning  the  problem  which 
our  (government  has  undertaken  to  solve  in 
the  Philippines  we  publish  in  this  issue,  was 
Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Siam  for 
four  years,  being  the  youngest  of  Americans 
in  the  diplomatic  service.  His  opinions  are 
based  upon  careful  observation  and  study, 
and  should  have  much  weight  with  those 
who  desire  to  be  thoroughly  informed  on  the 
subjects  which  he  considers. 

....The  surplus  earnings  of  the  Prussian 
State  railwaj^s  for  the  last  year  amount  to 
$125,000,000.  If  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  the  State  governments  of  one-quar- 
ter of  the  States  owned  their  railroads  there 
would  be  no  need  of  taxes. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Presbyterian  General  Assembly. 
By  the  Rev.  Oliver  A.  Kingsbury. 

The  city  and  the  church  where  the  General 
Assembly  is  this  year  held  are  really  au  ob- 
ject lesson  on  the  progress  of  a  Christian 
civilization  in  our  land.  Fifty  years  ago  this 
region  was  virtually  a  wilderness.  The  As- 
sembly to-day  is  royally  entertained  in  a 
beautiful  and  populous  city  where  there  are 
elegant  homes,  great  and  costly  public  and 
business  buildings,  and  multiplied  commer- 
cial interests.  Its  place  of  meeting,  the 
Westminster  Church,  is  a  church  edifice 
which  is  simply  superb  in  its  varied  accom- 
modations, successor  to  one  built  in  1883, 
under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Sample,  and  cost- 
ing $150,000,  but  destroyed  by  fire  in  1895. 

The  Commissioners,  the  '"  elect  ladies," 
who  have  come  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Woman's  Boards,  and  friends  in  general, 
packed  the  great  auditorium  on  Thursday 
morning.  May  18th,  when  Dr.  Wallace  Rad- 
cliffe,  the  retiring  Moderator,  preached  the 
opening  sermon.  His  text  was  Proverbs  29: 
18,  "  Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish."  The  preacher  drew  a  distinction 
between  dreams  and  visions.  Spain  dreamed, 
and  the  nation  is  decadent;  America  has 
visions  and  is  on  its  way  to  an  imperial  des- 
tiny. The  Church  must  see  a  vision  of  Christ, 
as  divine,  as  a  sacrifice,  as  King.  The  ser- 
mon was  fine  in  its  diction  and  strong  in  its 
presentation  of  its  great  theme.  If  there 
was  defect  it  was  in  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
course was  already  printed— it  was  distrib- 
uted at  the  close  of  the  service — and  in  its 
delivery  was  reproduced  from  memory  with 
a  somewhat  evident  effort  which  did  not  lift 
the  audience  except  at  just  a  few  passages. 

In  the  afternoon  came  the  election  of  the 
new  Moderator.  Of  course  some  names  had 
been  mentioned  in  advance— -names  that 
were  supposed  to  represent  certain  shades 
of  opinion  in  the  Church.  Dr.  McKibbin 
stood  for  extreme  conservatism,  Dr.  Sample 
for  moderate  conservatism,  Dr.  Haines  for 
the  moderate  liberals,  and  Dr,  Coyle  for  the 


liberals.  Dr.  McKibbin,  however,  either  had 
the  good  sense  to  withdraw,  or  yielded  un- 
der pressure,  and  in  a  neat  speech  himself 
nominated  Dr.  Sample.  The  other  two  gentle- 
men above  mentioned  were  also  put  in  nomi- 
nation, all  the  nominating  speeches  being  ex- 
cellent, but  taking  a  good  deal  of  time.  The 
balloting— done  by  roll-call— showed  598 
votes  cast,  of  which  Dr.  Sample  had  338,  Dr. 
Coyle  133,  and  Dr.  Hayes  127.  Dr.  Sample's 
vote,  which  was  made  unanimous,  in  good 
measure  was  in  deserved  recognition  of  his 
long  and  successful  pastorate  in  this  West- 
minster Church,  and  was  a  graceful  compli- 
ment to  a  worthy  man.  Both  conservatives 
and  liberals  are  satisfied  with  the  choice. 

As  far  as  the  sessions  have  at  this  writing 
progressed  Dr.  Sample  has  shown  himself  a 
competent  Moderator.  His  spirit  is  kindly, 
he  has  a  ready  wit  on  occasion,  and  will 
doubtless  guide  the  Assembly  safely. 

Fridaj'  morning's  session  Avas  occupied 
with  routine  business,  in  the  course  of  which 
several  reports  were  presented  from  ad  in- 
terim committees  which  are  of  importance 
and  will  lead  to  discussion.  One  of  these  is 
in  regard  to  reduced  representation  in  the 
General  Assembly.  It  is  sometimes  felt  that 
the  Assembly  is  too  large.  Tentatively  it  is 
proposed  to  reduce  it  to  a  body  on  one  basis 
of  about  300  members,  on  another  of  about 
425.  There  is  naturally  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  on  both  sides  of  this  question.  In  favor 
of  a  smaller  body  is  the  reduced  cost  with 
perhaps  greater  efficiency  of  operation— tho 
that  is  open  to  question.  In  favor  of  the 
larger  body  is  the  fuller  representation  of 
the  churches  and  the  educational  influence 
that  attendance  upon  the  Assembly  brings  to 
many.  The  discussion  is  likely  to  be  an  in- 
teresting one. 

Another  of  these  special  reports  was  that 
on  Sabbath  observance,  presented  by  Mr. 
.Tames  Yearance,  of  New  York  city.  It  took 
very  strong  ground,  holding  that  the  Ameri- 
can Christian  Sabbath  is  not  only  in  immi- 
nent peril,  but  that  in  many  of  our  large 
cities,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  land,  it  is  al- 
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ready  nearly  lost.  ll  was  therefore  urged 
that  the  seciilarizinj;-  ol'  the  Sabbath  by  any 
I'orm  of  business  or  by  social  functions  is  to 
be  deprecated,  that  individual  responsibility 
be  impressed  upon  our  church  people,  older 
and  y()un,i?er,  tliat  State  Legislatures  and  the 
Congress  be  called  upon  to  safeguard  the 
American  Sabbath,  and  that  special  dili- 
gence be  used  to  prevent  anti-Sabbath. legis- 
lation. The  American  Sabbath  ITnion  was 
C(mmiended,  and  preaching  and  teaching 
upon  the  general  subject  recommended.  The 
report  was  discussed  in  a  number  of  stirring 
speeches  and  the  recommendations  adopted. 

There  are  a  number  of  matters  before  the 
Assembly,  any  one  of  wliich  may  bring  on  a 
long  discussion.  There  is  the  "  McGiffert 
case,"  so  called.  There  is  the  "  Warszawiak 
case."  There  is  tlie  overture  from  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Peoria  in  regard  to  a  radical 
change  in  the  method  of  appointing  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Assembly.  There 
is  the  overture  from  tiie  Presbytery  of  Chi- 
cago in  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  edu- 
cation for  the  ministry.  What  other  matters 
there  may  be  will  not  be  generally  known 
until  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures 
is  heard  from.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
some  of  these  matters  may  be  so  arranged  in 
committee  that  they  ma3^  be  quietly  disposed 
of. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Dr.  Radcliffe,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  reported  a  large 
number  of  papers,  which  were  referred^  to 
appropriate  committees.  One.  however,  was 
read  to  the  Assembly.  It  was  a  letter  from 
Professor  McGiffert,  and  read  as  follows: 

New  York,  May  15th,  1899. 
To   the  Oencral  Assemhly  of  the  Presbyterian 

Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in 

session  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dear  Brethren  :  At  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  held  in  May,  1898,  the  following 
action  was  taken  in  reference  to  a  book  entitled 
"  A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic 
Age,"  of  whicli  I  am  the  author,  and  was  com- 
municated to  me  by  the  stated  clerk  under  date 
of  September  22,  1898:  "The  (General  Assem- 
bly recognizes  the  zeal  for  pure  doctrine  repre- 
sented by  the  overture  fi'om  the  Presbytery  of 
Pittsburg,  and  is  itself  now,  as  always,  pro- 
foundly concerned  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
faith.  It  enjoins  upon  all  its  ministers  special 
care  in  these  times  of  doubt,  and  even  denial,  of 


things  wliicli  tlie  ('liuicli  liolds  snored,  to  distin- 
guish jis  clcjirly  as  pos8il)le  from  iill  foi-iiis  of  ei*- 
ror  the  truth  of  iUn]  as  revealed  in  1 1  is  Word 
and  interi)reted  in  the  standards  of  our  Church  ; 
and,  in  particular,  constantly  to  endeavor, 
whether  in  preaching  or  in  teaching,  by  the 
spoken  or  written  word,  to  present  the  positive 
trutli  so  distinctly  and  so  attractively  that  men 
shall  understand  it  and  be  drawn  toward  it  : 
and  that  especially  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
the  Word  of  (iod,  may  be  everywhere  received 
and  believed  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice. 

"  The  Assembly  indeed  desires  the  fullest  and 
fi'eest  investigation  and  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
reverent  Christian  students  into  the  foundations 
of  the  Christian  faith.  But  it  deprecates  every- 
thing v/hich,  whether  in  its  substance  or  in  the 
form  of  its  expression,  needlessly  disturbs  the 
faith  of  Christian  people. 

"  The  General  Assembly  deplores  the  renewal 
of  controversy  occasioned  by  the  publication  of 
this  book  at  a  time  when  our  recent  divisions 
were  scarcely  healed.  It  sympathizes  with  the 
widespread  belief  that  the  utterances  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Giffert are  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of 
Scripture  as  interpreted  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  by  evangelical  Christendom.  And 
the  Assembly  stamps  with  its  emphatic  disap- 
proval all  utterances  in  the  book  called  to  its 
attention  by  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburg  not  in 
accord  with  the  standards  of  our  Church. 

"But  the  Church  needs  peace;  the  union  of 
all  its  forces,  the  co-operation  of  all  its  mem- 
beis,  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  mutual  confi- 
dence, so  that  it  may  address  itself  with  intense 
zeal  and  no  waste  of  energy  to  its  great,  press- 
ing and  practical  work  of  saving  the  souls  of 
men. 

'*  The  Assembly,  therefore,  in  the  spirit  of 
kindness,  no  less  than  in  devotion  to  the  truth, 
counsels  Dr.  McGiffert  to  reconsider  the  ques- 
tionable views  set  forth  in  his  book,  and  if  he 
cannot  conform  his  views  to  the  standards  of 
our  Church,  then  peaceably  to  withdraw  from 
the  Presbyterian  ministry." 

Waiving  at  this  time  all  questions  of  constitu- 
tional right  and  order,  I  have  thought  it  proper 
to  look  upon  this  action  in  the  light  of  friendly 
advice  from  Christian  brethren,  in  which  light, 
indeed,  it  would  soein  that  it  must  have  been 
looked  upon  by  tliose  who  joined  in  it. 

Regarded  thus,  the  action  evidently  requires 
no  response  from  me,  nor  did  the  Assembly  in- 
timnte  in  any  waj'  that  the  response  was  either 
exi)ected  or  desired.  But  it  is  my  wish  to  be 
governed  entirely  by  the  spirit  of  Christian 
curtesy,  and  I   therefore  take  this  opportunity 
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of  infonuiniLi  tlio  brethren  to  gather  in  the  first 
(Jeneral  Assembly  since  the  action  was  taken 
what  I  have  felt  my  duty  to  be  in  view  of  the 
fraternal  coiinsc'l  otl'ered  nie. 

The  action  of  the  Assembly  as  well  as  the 
overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburg,  upon 
which  that  action  was  based,  make  it  evident 
that  many  of  my  positions,  together  with  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  my  book  as  a  whole,  have 
been  seriously  misapprehended.  Such  niisap- 
prehensiou  I  sincerely  regret,  and  1  wish  here 
emphatically  to  rei)udiate  the  false  construc- 
tions that  have  been  placed  ui)on  my  book  in 
many  (uuirters.  So  far  as  my  views  are  con- 
cerned, they  have  been  and  remain,  as  I  believe, 
in  accord  with  the  faith  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  of  evangelical  Christendom  in  all 
vital  and  essential  matters,  and  I  therefore  can- 
not feel  that  it  is  my  duty,  or  even  my  right, 
in  justice  to  myself  and  to  my  brethren,  and  to 
the  Church  of  our  Divine  Lord  and  Master,  in 
which  I  am  an  office-bearer,  to  withdraw  from 
the  ministry  of  the  I'resbyterian  Church.  In 
taking  this  position,  to  which  1  am  constrained 
by  a  profound  sense  of  duty,  I  desire  to  say  that 
I  recognize  gratefully  the  spirit  of  Christian 
kindness  which  animated  those  who  joined  in 
the  action  of  the  last  Assembly,  and  appreciate 
the  devotion  to  the  truth  and  the  conceni  for 
the  w^elfare  of  the  Church  which  prompted  their 
action.  I  desire  to  say,  also,  that  I  yield  to 
no  one  in  my  devotion  to  the  truth  and  in  my 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 

Praying  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the 
Church  universal,  and  especially  upon  that 
branch  of  it  within  which  I  was  born  and  bred, 
and  whose  interests  I  have  most  deeply  at  heart, 
I  am,  respectfully  and  fraternally  yours, 

A.   C.    McGlFFERT. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Southern    Presbyterian    As- 
sembly. 

By  D.  C.  Rankin,  D.D. 
In  all  the  Southern  States  there  is  not  a 
city  of  more  historic  interest  than  Richmond, 
Virginia,  where  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
(Jeneral  Assembly  is  now  in  session.  In 
Colonial,  Revolutionary  and  Civil  War  pe- 
riods Richmond  has  been  a  focal  point  and 
consequently  is  rich  in  traditions  and  mem- 
ories. For  the  beginnings  of  her  Presby- 
terian history  she  points  back  with  pride  150 
yoai'S  to  the  days  of  Samuel  Davies.  The 
home   of   this  great   man   was   only   twelve 


miles  from  the  city,  and  there  one  of  the  old- 
est Presbyterian  Churches  in  Virginia,  organ- 
ized in  1748,  and  bearing  his  honored  name, 
still  stands  as  a  monument  to  him.  During 
the  closing  3'ears  of  the  last  century  and  the 
opening  decade  of  this,  the  "  Two  Parsons  " 
of  a  well-known  book,  Mr.  Blair  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Chuicb  and  Mr.  liucliaiian  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  preached  on  alternate 
Sundays  in  the  same  house;,  which,  as  Dr. 
Moses  Iloge  iini)rcssively  said,  "  was  a 
IH'ophecy  and  a  ijrcludc  to  the  harmony 
which' has  descended  to  our  own  day,  a  har- 
mony which  has  always  been  delightfully 
characteristic  of  the  relations  between  the 
churches  of  all  denominations  in  this  city." 
This  spirit  to  which  Dr.  lloge  alluded  was 
beautifully  exemplified  on  the  first  day  of 
the  present  Assembly  by  the  exchange  of 
cordial  greetings  between  the  Presbyterian 
Assembly  and  the  Diocesan  Convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Convention  of  Virginia,  now  in 
session  in  St.  Paul's  Church  of  this  city;  and 
on  the  second  day  by  the  reception  of  the 
large  Ministerial  Union  of  Richmond,  em- 
bracing all  evangelical  denominations. 

The  Assembly  holds  its  sessions  in  the  First 
Church,  of  which  Dr.  Robert  P.  Kerr  is  now 
the  beloved  pastor.  This  tine  old  church 
has  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  many  eminent 
men,  such  as  Dr.  John  Holt  Rice,  founder  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (75  years  ago). 
Dr.  Wm.  J.  Armstrong,  afterward  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Plu- 
mer,  and  Dr.  T.  Verner  Moore.  During  Dr. 
Plumer's  pastorate  two  notable  events  oc- 
curred,—the  founding  by  him  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  (then,  in  the  heat  of  the  New 
School  controversy  of  1837,  called  The  Watch- 
niaii  of  the  8oi(th),  an<l  the  sending  forth,  as 
a  colony,  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
in  1845,  with  Moses  D.  Hoge  (who  was  just 
out  of  the  Seminary),  as  its  pastor,— a  pastor- 
ate destined  to  close  only  with  the  great 
preachers  life,  54  years  afterward. 

The  present  Assembly  was  opened  in  this 
historic  church  on  the  18th  inst.  by  a  sermon 
from  the  retiring  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Dr.  E. 
M.  Green,  of  Danville,  Ky.  The  Rev.  J.  F. 
Cannon.  D.D.,  of  Grand  Avenue  Church,  St. 
Louis,  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-six  commissioners  were 
present  at  the  oi)euing  session.    Older  mem- 
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hors  miss  I  lie  f;miili;ir  Idrtii  nnd  ^^cnijil  i'mr. 
of  Dr.  .Ioso|)l»  K.  >\'ils()ii.  who  for  tliii-ty- 
sovon  years  wms  tlu^  sl;it(Ml  chM-k,  ;m<l  who  is 
now  spendiiij::  tho  ovoiiiiijLi  of  his  days  with 
liis  son,  Prof.  Woodrow  AVilson,  of  Princc^ton 
University.  But  Dr.  Alexander,  of  the  S.  W. 
P.  Universitj',  admirably  fills  his  place.  The 
old  leaders  are  missed.  Only  Dr.  Woodrow, 
of  the  prominent  men  of  a  generation  ago,  is 
present.  But  it  is  a  fine  body  of  men,  earnest 
and  thoughtful.  A  shadow  is  e-ast  over  this 
meeting  by  the  recent  deaths  of  Drs.  Arm- 
strong, of  Norfolk,  and  Murkland,  of  Balti- 
more. Dr.  jMurkland,  who  was  elected  a 
commissioner  to  this  Assemblj^  and  who  had 
been  prominently  spoken  of  for  ^Moderator. 
was,  next  to  Drs.  Hoge,  Girardeau  and  Pal- 
mer, the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  the  South- 
ern Presbyterian  Church. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  various  Execu- 
tive Committees  were  read  Friday  morning. 
They  present  an  encouraging  picture  of 
Church  work.  All  these  committees  closed 
the  year  free  from  debt.  The  Committee  of 
Foreign  Missions  conducts  Avork  in  Africa. 
Brazil,  China,  Japan,  Korea  and  Mexico,  and 
has  recently  reopened  its  work  in  Cuba, 
which  Avas  closed  during  the  war.  It  re- 
ported receipts  for  the  past  year  of  $145,000, 
and  has  on  its  roll  155  foreign  missionaries. 
Overtures  are  before  the  Assembly,  asking 
that  a  forward  movement  be  inaugurated  for 
the  twentieth  century  by  raising  a  fund  of 
$200,000  for  foreign  missions.  Some  eight 
or  ten  missionaries,  now  on  furlough  in  this 
country,  are  present  from  various  fields.  For 
the  more  successful  prosecution  of  the  com- 
mittee's work  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  a 
boat  is  now  being  built  In  England.  The 
funds  for  this  purpose,  $10,000,  were  contrib- 
uted by  the  children  some  years  ago,  on  the 
death  of  the  founder  and  pioneer  of  this  mis- 
sion, Rev.  Samuel  Lapsley.  The  Committees 
of  Home  Missions,  Education  and  Publica- 
tion reported  a  year  of  successful  work,  with 
receipts,  respectively,  of  $64,000,  $17,000  and 
$12,000.  The  Publication  Committee,  how- 
ever, received  $30,000  from  other  sources. 
Two  hundred  and  fifteen  candidates  for  the 
ministry  were  aided  by  the  Education  Com- 
mittee. The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Colored  Evangelization  was  one  of  interest. 
While  the  receipts  had  only  been. $7,000,  and 


tlu!  Work  i)n>se('ule(I  uccessahly  iiiriHc*!.  (ho 
report  was  a  vigorous  and  encouraging  (jno, 
and  indicated  much  zeal  and  faithfulness  on 
the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  tlie  work. 
There  were  only  twelve  students  in  tho  Still- 
man  Theological  Seminary  at  Tuskaloosa, 
Ala.  The  reports  of  the  white  theological 
seminaries  showed  no  advance  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  Louisville  and  Columbia, 
but  a  large  increase  in  Richmond.  This  in- 
crease is,  perhaps,  attriliutable  to  the  re- 
moval last  fall  of  Union  Seminary,  now  75 
jears  old,  from  Hampden  Sidney  to  its  new 
and  splendid  grounds  and  buildings  In  a 
beautiful  suburb  of  Richmond.  Louisville 
Seminary  was  bereaved  last  fall  in  the  death 
of  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  scholarly  pro- 
fessors, Dr.  Dwight  Witherspoon. 

Jr.st  as  the  Assembly  was  adjourning  Sat- 
urday afternoon  tlie  telegraphic  greetings  of 
the  Northern  Presbyterian  Assembly  at  Min- 
neapolis were  received. 

Richmond.   Va. 


Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
By  R.   H.   Pitt,  D.D. 

As  a  sequel  to  their  acceptance  of  Dr. 
AAliitsitt's  resignation,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Louisville  Seminary  elected  Dr. 
John  P.  Greene,  President  of  William  Jewell 
College,  Missouri,  to  succeed  Dr.  Whitsitt  as 
President  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  and  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory. His  election  was  hearty  and  unani- 
mous. Dr.  Greene  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  acted  with  the  major- 
ity in  their  deliverances  at  W^ilmington  and 
Norfolk.  He  is,  moreover,  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  Dr.  Whitsitt,  to  whom  his  election 
is  very  agreeable.  The  Board  also  adopted 
the  following  paper: 

'*  Your  coraraitte«  appointed  to  report  on  the 
sentiment  of  the  Board,  in  view  of  the  retire- 
ment of  Dr.  W.  H.  Whitsitt  from  the  Seminary, 
would  respectfully  offer  the  following : 

"  First.  In  accepting  the  resignation  of  our 
honored  brother,  this  Board  takes  occasion  to 
say  that,  whatever  differences  may  exist  among 
ns  as  to  other  matters,  we  are  one  in  our  recog- 
nition of  the  exalted  Christian  character,  rare 
ai)ility,  and  scholarly  attainments  of  Dr.  Whit- 
sitt, and  ill  our  appreciation  of  the  extended 
and  multiform  services  he  has  rendered  our  de- 
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uomiiiation  aiid  Iho  cause  of  common  Chris- 
tianity during  his  connection  with  the  Semi- 
nary. We  accord  to  him  the  utmost  purity  of 
motives  and  loyalty  to  truth,  as  God  has  given 
it  to  him  to  see  the  truth,  in  prosecuting  and 
puhlishing  liis  researches.  In  parting  with  him, 
therefore,  we  would  give  him  renewed  assurance 
of  our  tender  love  for  him  personally  and  of  our 
earnest  prayer  for  his  ever-increasing  useful- 
ness, and  commend  him  to  the  confidence  and 
fellowship  of  Christian  people  everywhere. 

"  Second.  We  would  also  have  it  go  on  record 
that,  as  we  have  time  before  affirmed,  we  have 
not  felt  called  upcn  in  any  way  to  pass  upon 
the  historical  question  or  questions  raised  by 
Dr  Whitsitt.  and  that  we  do  not,  by  accepting 
his  resignation,  purpose  or  desire  to  neutralize 
in  the  least  the  influence  of  those  immortal 
principles  of  freedom  of  research  and  freedom 
of  speech  for  which  Baptists  have  so  long  and 
so  constantly  stood." 

The  Convention  took  no  action  on  the  va- 
rious propositions  to  change  its  relations  to 
the  Seminary,  so  the  status  quo  remains. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Lansing  Burrow^s,  the 
statistical  secretary,  showed  that  there  are 
in  the  South  1,586,709  white  Baptists  and 
1,561,030  colored  Baptists -total,  3,147,739. 
In  other  States  there  are  1,006,682— making 
a  total  in  the  United  States  of  4,154,421.  The 
Southern  Baptists  have  18,873  churches,  and 
there  were  77,243  baptisms  last  year.  They 
raised  for  all  purposes  $2,857,070. 

The  Convention  appointed  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Davidson,  of  Baltimore,  to  represent  the 
body  in  the  delegation  of  English-speaking 
Baptists,  who  will  personally  petition  the 
Czar  of  Russia  to  put  a  stop  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  Russian  Baptists. 

Professor  F.  H.  Kerfoot  presented  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Cam- 
paign of  1900.  This  committee  was  appoint- 
ed last  year,  in  Norfolk,  to  devise  some  ap- 
propriate means  of  observing  next  year  as 
a  great  educational  period.  The  report, 
which  was  enthusiastically  adopted,  recom- 
mended that  it  be  observed  by  churches  and 
State  associations  as  a  year  of  special 
thanksgiving  for  the  great  prosperity  in  the 
past,  for  circulating  suitable  literature,  and 
that  a  special  day  of  the  Convention  next 
year  be  devoted  to  this  matter.  Subsequent- 
ly committees  were  appointed  to  arrange  for 
the  proper  observance  of  the  year. 


The  Foreign  Board  reported  8  missions; 
one  in  Africa,  3  in  China  and  one  each  in 
Japan,  Italy,  Mexico  and  Brazil.  There  are 
in  all  100  churches,  140  out  stations,  82  mis- 
sionaries, 27  ordained  native  helpers,  101  un- 
ordained  native  helpers  and  5,347  communi- 
cants. The  number  of  baptisms  reported 
during  the  year  was  845. 

The  Home  Mission  report  snows  that  there 
has  been  received  $65,818,  against  $54,251 
for  the  previous  year.  There  has  also  been 
collected  and  expended  in  building  houses  of 
worship  $50,050,  against  $56,385  last  year, 
making  a  total  of  $115,868,  an  advance  over 
the  previous  year  of  $5,232.  Corresponding 
to  this  the  total  number  of  missionaries  em- 
ployed was  653,  against  467  last  year,  and 
the  baptisms  had  advanced  from  4,739  to 
6,552,  while  the  total  additions  to  the 
churches  were  12,983,  an  increase  of  over 
3,400.  There  were  organized  512  Sunday 
schools,  with  14,768  teachers  and  pupils, 
against  297  schools,  with  7,710  teachers  and 
pupils,  of  the  year  before. 

The  next  session  will  be  held  in  Hot 
Springs,  N.  C,  beginning  on  Friday  before 
the  second  Sunday  in  May,  1900,  and  Rev. 
J.  J.  Taylor,  D.D.,  has  been  selected  to 
preach  the  annual  sermon. 

Richmond,  Va. 


Advance  summaries  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  show  the  total  number  of 
churches  to  be  5,620;  ministers,  5,639;  mem- 
bers, 628,234.  The  Sunday  school  member- 
ship is  682,613.  The  benevolent  contribu- 
tions in  all  were  $1,892,919  and  the  home  ex- 
penditures $6,725,911.  The  membership 
shows  a  gain  of  2,370.  The  additions  on  con- 
fession were  25,189.  The  Sunday  school 
membership  shows  a  loss  of  3,091;  the  be- 
.nevolent  contributions  a  decrease  of  $552,405, 
and  the  home  expenditures  an  increase  of 
$82,093. 

....The  American  Board  reports  as  re- 
ceipts for  the  month  of  April  $49,573,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  $6,000,  divided  between  do- 
nations and  legacies.  The  report  for  eight 
months  shows  receipts  of  $349,283  against 
$406,861.  The  falling  off  is  entirely  in  leg- 
acies. The  direct  donations  show  an  advance 
of  about  $30,000,  and  even  Including  the  do- 
nations for  the  debt  of  last  year  there  is  an 
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advjiiH'c  of  iionrl.v  .$S.(iO().  Still  llic  net  iii- 
f'omc,  ill  view  of  tlic  fnlliii;;  (tff  of  legacies,  is 
loss  tliau  for  the  correspouding  period  of  last 
year  by  J?57,578. 

....The  Natloual  Temperance  Society  li.is 
afhlressed  to  all  members  of  Congress  a  cir- 
cular letter  containing  the  full  text  of  the 
Anti-Canteen  law  and  the  Attorney-General's 
opinion,  and  asking  if  in  their  judgment  the 
opinion  is  a  just  and  true  interpretation  of 
the  law,  and  fairly  expressive  of  the  intent 
and  aim  of  those  who  voted  for  it.    A  num- 
ber   of    replies    have    come  in,  and  almost 
unanimouslj'^  express  amazement,  indignation 
and  grief  at  the  Interpretation,  and  many  call 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent  as   Commander-in-Chief   of   the.  Armj'. 
The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  society  have 
sent  to  President  McKinley  a  protest  against 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  open- 
ing the  canteens  in  deliance  of  the  act  of 
Congress.    Similar  protests  have  been   sent 
to     him     from     religious     conferences     and 
preachers  all  over  the  world.      A  committee 
has  "been  appointed  also  to  see  if  the  Attor- 
ney-General's opinion  cannot  be  reconsidered 
and  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  re- 
voked.   In    presenting   these    re(iuests     it    is 
shown  that  the  corrupting  and  demoralizing 
work  connected  with  the  canteen  has  been  re- 
commenced since  the  issuance  of  the  order 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.    All  persons  inter- 
ested are  urged  to  send  letters  and  petitions 
to  the  President  in  regard  to  tliis  matter. 

....The  Chrisfidu  AOvocate  publishes  the 
tables  of  statistics  of  the  churches,  prepared 
1)3'  Dr.  II.  K.  Carroll,  on  the  same  basis  as 
those  previously  published  in  The  Independ- 
ent. The  figures  vary  in  some  respects  from 
those  in  our  issue  of  January  5th,  as  later 
statistics  have  given  fuller  information.  The 
totals  for  1898  are  143,320  ministers,  187,100 
churches  and  26,051,909  communicants.  Dr. 
Carroll  calls  attention  to  the  great  difficulty 
of  S(»curing  any  accurate  returns  for  a  large 
number  of  the  communities.  Thus  there  are 
no  accurate  statements  with  regard  to  the 
Jews.  The  returns  in  the  various  Lutheran 
year-boolvs  differ  so  greatly  that  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  furnish  correct  or  harmonious  stat- 
istics. There  are  some  very  interesting 
tables  giving  the  order  of  the  denominations 


as  c<)mr>ared  with  their  position  in  1890.  The 
Kf)iiiaii  Catholic  Church  holds  the  tirsl  rank 
in  each  year;  next  comes  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, riic  Regular  Baptists  (South),  which 
held  the  fourth  rank  in  1890,  have  come  to 
the  third  place  in  1898,  changing  with  the 
colored  Baptists,  who  were  in  the  fourth 
l)lace.  The  Southern  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  continues  to  hold  tifth  rank;  the  Dis- 
cil)les  of  Christ,  which  ranked  eighth  in  1890 
are  now  sixth,  and  the  Northern  Baptists,  who 
were  sixth,  are  now  seventh.  The  Northern 
Presbyterian,  which  held  then  the  seventh 
rank,  is  noAV  eighth;  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal, Congregational  and  African  Methodist 
continue  to  hold  the  places  nine,  ten 
and  ele^  en. 

....The  eighty-third  annual  report  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  shows  that  the  total 
receipts  of  the  society  during  the  past  year 
were  $352,017.  of  ^^hich  .$100,268  came  from 
donations  from   individuals,   auxiliaries  and 
church   collections;    $176,071  from    legacies. 
There  Avere  also  returns  from  sales  by  for- 
eign agents  and  missionary  and  other  socie- 
ties to  the  amount  of  $30,142;  returns  from 
sales  of  books  donated,  $3,672;  income  from 
funds  and  investments,  $26,992;  net  income 
from  the  Bible  House,  $14,870.    The  society's 
auxiliaries  purchased  during  the  year  books 
amounting  to  $69,062.    The  total  issues  for 
the  year  amount  to  1,380,892  copies,  of  which 
719,()22  were  distributed  in  other  lands.    The 
report  refers  to  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
society  by  replacing  district  superintendents 
by  field  agents,   Avho  have  a  different  and 
more  extended  work.      Thus  far  four  men 
have  been  chosen,  who  will  visit  among  the 
churches,  arrange  for  conventions  and  stim- 
ulate the  work  in  everj^  waj'.    The  society  is 
rei)resented  on  the  foreign  field  by  twelve 
agents,  four  in  Asia — the  Levant,  Siam,  China 
and  Japan;  three  in  South  America— Argen- 
tine Republic,  Brazil  and  Venezuela;  one  in 
Central  America,  one  in  Mexico,  one  in  Cuba, 
one  in  Porto  Rico,  and  one  in  the  Philippines. 
For  the  purpose  of    better    publication    at 
home  a  considerable  amount  of  new  machin- 
ery has  been  purchased    for    the    society's 
work  in  this  city.    The  work  of  translation 
and  the  preparation  of  foreign  versions  has 
been  going  on,  particularly  in  China. 


FINANCIAL. 


Trade  with  China. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
foreign  conimerce  of  China  will  increase  in 
the  near  future  with  the  growth  of  our  ex- 
poT'ts  to  that  country  and  the  inevitable  de- 
velopment of  the  (Chinese  market  by  new 
railways  and  other  modern  improvements. 
While  the  effect  of  Russian  influence  upon 
our  trade  with  Northern  China  cannot 
be  foreseen,  the  influence  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  the  valleys  of  the  Yangtse 
Kiang  and  West  rivers,  together  with  the  lib- 
eral policy  of  the  Chinese  Government  con- 
cerning the  rich  central  and  southern  region 
traversed  by  these  rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries, Avill  i)romote  an  increase  of  our  ex- 
l)orts.  The  official  reports  of  China's  foreign 
commerce  are  misleading,  because  the  values 
are  given  in  silver  haekwan  taels,  and  cer- 
tain imports  and  exports  by  land  are  not  in- 
cluded. For  example,  here  are  the  figures 
for  the  last  six  calendar  years: 

Imports.  Exports.  Total 

Haek  taels.      Haek.  taels.    Haek.  taels. 

1893 151,363,0u0  116,633,000  267,995,000 

1894 163.103,000  128,105.000  290,208,000 

1895 171,697,000  143,293,000  314,990,000 

1896. 202,590,000  131,031,000  333,671,000 

1897 202,829,000  163,501,000  366,330,000 

1898 209,579,000  159,037,000  368,556,000 

This  table  seems  to  show  a  large  increase 
since  1S03,  but  a  reduction  of  the  tael  to 
gold  values  dispels  the  illusion.  The  average 
value  of  the  tael,  as  computed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint,  was  $1.01  in  1893,  and  less 
than  70  cents  in  1898.  The  gold  value  of 
both  the  imports  and  the  exports,  therefore, 
was  less  in  1898  than  in  1893,  and  these  offi- 
cial figures  do  not  show  that  growth  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  comment  in  some 
journals. 

On  the  othw.'  hand  the  exports  of  the  United 
States  to  China  have  been  very  much  en- 
larged since  1893,  and  the  Treasury  Bureau 
of  Statistics  publishes  an  estimate  that  for 
the  year  ending  on  .Tune  30th  a  remarkable 
increase  will  be  shown.  The  growth  in  eleven 
years  may  be  seen  in  the  following  official 


statement  of  our  exports,  in  fiscal  years,  two 

months  of  the  present  year  being  estimated: 

Fiscal  To  To 

year.  China.         Hong  Kong.  Total. 

1889. $->,791,  128  $3,686,384  $6,477,512 

1890 2,946,209  4,439,153  7,385,362 

l«9l  8,701,008  4,768,697  13,469,705 

1«9^ 5,663,497  4,894,049  10,557.546 

1«93  3,900,457  4,216,603  8,117,059 

1894 5,862,426  4,209,847  10,072.273 

1895 3,603,840  4,253,040  7.856,880 

1896 6,921,933  4,691,201  11,613,134 

1897 -11,924,433  6.060,039  17,984,472 

1898 9,992.894  6,265,200  16,258,094 

1899 13,500.000  6,500,000  20,000,000 

The  greater  part  of  the  exports  to  Hong 
Kong  goes  into  China  for  consumption;  the 
(^hinese  official  reports  show  that  44  per  cent, 
of  the  country's  imports  come  from  that  port. 
We  have  compiled  fioiu  the  Treasury  reports 
the  following  statement  to  show  what  goods 
this  country  has  been  selling  to  and  buying 
from  China,  and  the  changes  in  quantities 
since  1889: 

EXPOKTS  TO  CHINA. 

1889.  I8i^7,  1898. 

Cotton  goods $1,519,265         $7,438,203  $5,195,845 

Oils 908,574  3,371,937  2,865,095 

Iron  manufactures.  67,214  323,007  464,521 

Tobacco 23,562  229,956  328!404 

Lumber 26,724  60,709  120,251 

Furniture 24,440  30,046  21.320 

Breadstuff  s 49,468  89.572  110,134 

Provisions  .., 44,090  45,640  76,145 

P'iPer 198  3,337  33,872 

Beer 204  18,886  33,189 

Canned  fruit 5,831  11,431  21,595 

G^'ass 813  3.381  *      3,807 

Leather  10,453  20,805  8,615 

Spirits 982  4,073  .5,159 

Wine 1,201  6,879  8,24] 

All  exports $3,790,621  $11,924,43:3  $9,992,894 

IMPORTS   PROM  CHINA. 

1889.  1897.  1898. 

Raw  silk $3,618,288  $4,642,457  $7,506,409 

Tea 7,100,389  7,288,573  5.821,537 

Opium 697,153  1,122,886  650.644 

Carpet  wool 492,928  1,553,947  1,553,444 

Ri^e 838,888  416,659  557,163 

Hat  material 812,437  618,889  632,(.65 

Goatskins 255.367  824,409  838!oi3 

All  imports $17,028,413       $30,403,863       $30,;)26,436 

The  decrease  in  the  total  value  of  tlie  ex- 
ports for  1898  was  noticeable  chiefly  with 
respect  to  cotton  goods,  but  recent  ship- 
ments of  such  goods  to  China  have  been  very 
large,  the  value  of  them  for  the  nine  months 
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(Midlng  with  Mnrc'h  last  having  boon  $7,063,- 
077.  as  a;:ainst  only  $'>, 584,411  for  tlio  corre- 
sj)on(lin;;  months  of  iho  procorlinj;  yoar. 
(ireat  Hrilnin  has  hu(  littlo  diroct  competi- 
tion, in  snpplyinff  jjray  and  whito  shirtings; 
the  United  States  loads  in  the  sale  of  drills 
and  sheetings;  coarse  cotton  yarn  for  local 
mills  is  procured  from  Japan  and  India.  It 
is  probable  that  American  and  British  ex- 
l)orters  will  soon  be  met  by  the  competition 
of  local  manufacturers  of  the  better  grades 
of  cotton  goods,  and  that  the  growth  of 
American  exports  will  be  distributed  over  a 
wide  range  of  products,  in  which  manufac- 
tures of  iron  and  steel  aahH  hold  a  prominent 
place. 


Financial    Items. 

A  CANAL  is  being  planned  for  to  connect 
Berlin  and  Stettin  by  which  vessels  of  heavy 
tonnage  will  be  able  to  reach  Berlin. 

. . .  .The  gold  produced  in  Australasia  dur- 
ing 189S  was  equal  to  about  3,250,000  fine 
ounces,  of  the  value  of  about  $07,500,000. 

....It  is  said  that  the  trust  deed  for  the 
United  States  Flour  Milling  Company,  filed 
with  the  Registrar  of  Deeds  in  Duluth, 
Minn.,  had  $7,500  of  revenue  stamps  attached 
to  it. 

....Business  done  through  the  clearing 
houses  outside  of  New  York  City  has  been 
thirty  per  cent,  larger  than  in  May,  1898, 
while  the  failures  in  the  first  two  weeks  of 
the  month  have  been  smaller  in  each  week 
than  in  any  other  week  ever  reported — for 
last  week,  147  in  the  United  States  against 
250  last  year. 

....Six  English  firms  and  two  American 
were  invited  to  bid  for  the  Goktick  viaduct  in 
Burma.  The  most  favorable  English  tender 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  work  three 
years  at  a  cost  of  $590,000.  The  American 
offer  proposed  to  have  the  work  finished  in 
one  year,  to  cost  $300,000.  The  American 
offer  was  accepted. 

....The  report  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  on  the  production  of  stone  in 
this  country  in  1898  shows  a  total  valuation 
of  $38,270,354,  an    increase    of    more    than 


$2,000,000  over  that  of  1897.  There  was  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  every  stone  except 
marljle,  which  fell  slightly  below  the  1897 
j»roduction. 

....Apropos  of  the  new  cable  between 
Germany  and  this  country  it  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  there  are  now  thirty-five  com- 
mercial cable  companies  operating  .320  lines, 
with  a  total  length  of  150,000  miles.  The  total 
number  of  submarine  telegraphs  throughout 
the  world  is  1,500,  and  their  aggregate  length 
is  some  170,000  miles.  The  expansion  of 
submarine  telegraphy  has  been  very  rapid 
in  the  past  few  years,  and  the  governments 
of  various  countries  have  taken  the  matter 
up,  holding  in  stock,  at  present,  more  than 
80,000  miles  of  line.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  just  sent  several  thousand  miles 
of  cable  to  Manila  to  be  used  in  connecting 
the  islands  of  the  Philippine  archipelago. 

....United  .States  Treasury  officials  re- 
port that  there  is  less  demand  for  small 
bills  within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
Treasurer  Roberts  says  that  Uiere  have  been 
many  calls  for  large  bills  in  the  denomina- 
tions of  fifty  and  one  hundred  dollars.  Evi- 
dently the  use  of  gold  coin  is  increasing. 
Treasurer  Roberts  said,  in  an  interview: 

"  The  circulation  of  gold  coins  is  bound  to  in- 
crease, and  it  is  quite  likely  that  before  many 
years  have  gone  by  we  shall  see  a  condition  ex- 
isting in  the  East  such  as  already  exists  on  our 
Pacific  slope  and  in  Europe.  In  those  places 
gold  is  used  very  generally.  This  condition  will 
be  brought  about  by  the  ever  increasing  produc- 
tion of  gold,  not  only  in  old  fields,  but  in  places 
where  new  discoveries  have  been  made." 

....  Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 
during  the  past  week  were  : 

BANKS. 

American  Exchange  177J^  \  German-American..  119 

Merchants' 175 

New  York  N.  B.  A..  250 
New  York  National 

Exchange 116 

Ninth 951^ 

Phenix lU 

Western 301 


Broadway 244 

Chemical 4151 

Citizens' 145% 

Commerce 235 

Corn  Exchange. . .     .  37Ui^ 

Eleventh  Ward 170 

Fourteenth  Street..  150 


Central 2001 

City 406 

Farmers'  Loan  and 

Trust 1451M 

Mercantile 875 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 

N.  Y.  Life  Ins.  and 
Trust 1501 

Title  Guarantee  and 
Trust 367 

U.  S.  Mort.  &  Trust.  474^ 


INSURANCE. 


The  ''  Surplus"  Decision. 

It  is  possible  to  attach  too  much  im])or- 
tance  to  the  case  of  Greet  against  the  Equi- 
table Life,  Avhich  is  not  a  new  case  and  has 
not  been  greatly  changed  hi  its  situation  by 
the  recent  decision.  The  suit  is  brought  for 
an  accounting  and  for  recovery  of  a  portion 
of  surplus  to  which  (4reef  claims  he  is  justly 
entitled.  Of  course  he  had  to  present  cer- 
tain statements  of  alleged  fact  in  order  to 
make  out  a  complaint  on  which  to  come  into 
court.  For  answer  the  company  filed  what 
is  knoAvn  technically  as  a  plea  of  demurrer, 
the  puri)ort  of  which  is  that,  even  allowing 
the  complainant's  statements  to  be  correct 
(this  admission  being  conceded  only  for  argu- 
ment's sake  as  a  part  of  the  demurrer)  he 
had  sustained  no  injury  and  therefore  had 
no  standing  in  court.  Such  a  plea  in  defense 
is  relevant  and  proper,  as  can  be  easily  seen. 
For  illustration,  A  may  have  refused  to  pay 
a  just  debt  to  B,  but  if  O,  having  no  concern 
in  the  matter  by  assignment  or  otherwise, 
should  sue  on  the  debt,  A  might  properly 
reply  that  it  Avas  no  affair  of  C's  even  if 
he  did  owe  B. 

Greef  claimed  more  money,  being  probably 
persuaded  thereto  by  some  gentleman  of  the 
law  who  w^as  not  averse  to  increasing  his 
income  and  reputation.  The  decision  of  the 
majority  of  the  court  is  that  he  has  a  right 
to  maintain  an  action  and  that  his  right  to 
a  judicial  determination  of  what  he  claims 
an  injury  to  liim  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
caprice  or  the  view  of  another  man— that  is, 
lliat  the  contention  of  the  company  that  an 
action  can  be  brought  only  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State  is  not  sound.  The  ma- 
jority hold  that  this  right  to  sue  is  an  indi- 
vidual right  which  the  Legislature  cannot 
successfully  take  from  the  policy  holder;  the 
minority  hold  that  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
pany's managers  cannot  be  inquired  into. 

The  difference  is  that  the  majority  de- 
cision holds  that  this  discretion  is  a  fair 
subject  of  judicial  inquiry.  This  de- 
cision   is    next    to    be    reviewed    by    the 


highest  court  of  the  State,  and  until 
it  is  sustained  nothing  further  can  result. 
Even  when  sustained,  nothing  has  been  set- 
tled except  that  Greef  or  any  other  dissatis- 
tied  policy  holder  can  have  tl»e  distribution 
of  surplus  examined  as  a  proper  sul)ject  of 
inquiry;  in  sucli  case,  then,  the  question  of 
the  merits  of  the  disputt?  would  come  up, 
but  it  cannot  come  up  until  then. 


Chief  Bonner. 

On  the  first  of  this  month  Chief  Bonner 
retired  from  the  Fire  Department  after  more 
than  forty-four  years'  service,  the  last  decade 
of  it  having  been  as  Chief.  He  claims  to 
have  retired  voluntarily,  but  he  has  been 
succeeded  by  a  Croker,  so  that,  altho  the  ap- 
pointment is  professedly  "  temporary,"  the 
familiar  machine  politics  may  be  present 
in  this  matter  also.  At  least  Mr.  Bonner's 
retirement  does  not  please  the  underwriters, 
and  it  ought  not  to  please  the  public. 

As  for  the  school — sometimes  ambitiously 
called  "  college  "—of  fire  extinguishment, 
which  is  said  to  have  long  been  a  pet  scheme 
of  his  that  he  will  now  proceed  actively  to 
carry  out,  the  first  and  least  thing  to  be  said 
is  to  express  for  it  the  heartiest  good  will. 
We  spill  water  and  then  ineffectively  try  to 
gather  it  up;  that  is  (in  a  figure)  what  we  do 
with  dirt,  and  the  best  step  toward  cleaning 
streets  is  to  prevent  them  from  getting  dirty. 
It  is  much  to  acquire  ability  to  fight  fire  suc- 
cessfully, and  in  efficiency  of  apparatus  and 
men  this  country  leads  the  world,  and  prob- 
ably this  city  leads  the  country;  but  the 
surest  way  to  fight  fire  is  to  prevent  it.  It 
is  not  easy  to  set  a  limit  to  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  know— that  is,  do  not  ef- 
fectively know  by  putting  it  in  practice — 
about  construction  and  habits  which  tend  to 
make  fire  what  it  ought  to  be,  an  unavoid- 
able accident;  so  Mr.  Bonner  or  any  other 
man  who  can  really  do  something  in  teach- 
ing and  enforcing  prevention  will  be  really 
well  employed.  He  plans  a  school  equipped 
with  apparatus,   with   practical   instruction 
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foi-  lirciiu'ii;  JMiiilors  jiiid  (Miiployees  of  pul)- 
lic  lniil(liii,i;s  jirc  (o  be  inslnictcd  what,  to 
<lo  ill  ciiso  of  ciiiorjicncy  mikI  how  to  do  it. 
'riioro  will  1)(;  inorc  difliculty  in  rraflniij,'  the 
jjeueral  public,  l)iit  tlic  field  and  the  iicod  arc 
very  great.  So  far  as  we  recall,  nothinj:?  of 
the  soi-t  has  been  attempted  heretofore,  and 
its  result  Avill  be  interesting. 


The  Arkansas  Situation. 

The  folly  of  the  so-called  anti-trust  law  of 
Arkansas  we  recently  pointed  out.  This  law 
forbids  any  rating  agreements  by  the  insur- 
ance companies,  but  its  language  is  not  en- 
tirely clear  and  tlie  Arkansas  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, zealously  giving  the  broadest  possible 
interpretation,  consti'ued  the  prohibition  as 
appliea.ble  to  sucli  agreements  made  any- 
whei'e  within  Arkansas  or  Avitliont.  A  Fed- 
eral circuit  judge  has  now  sustained  the 
companies'  demurrer  to  suits  against  them, 
holding  that  the  law  must  be  limited  to 
agreements  made  within  Arkansas,  and  that 
a  State  cannot  pimish  for  offenses  committed 
outside  its  own  territory. 

This  seems  reasonable,  since  it  is  almost  as 
axiomatic  to  say  that  no  State  can  act  be- 
5'ond  its  jurisdiction  as  that  nobody  can  take 
what  is  beyond  his  reach.  A  citizen  of  New 
York  may  commit  crimes  in  Jersey  City  and 
New  York  cannot  reach  liim;  the  sovereignty 
and  State  of  New  York  do  not  exist  beyond 
its  own  border  lines.  New  Jersey  may,  and 
ordinarily  will,  surrender  to  New  Y'^ork,  on 
requisition,  any  man  who  is  wanted  for  an 
offense  committed  in  New"  York;  but  New 
.lersey  alone  has  jurisdiction  for  offenses 
against  State  law  committed  on  the  soil  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  Circuit  Court  therefore  seems  clearly 
riglit;  and  yet,  with  due  respect,  we  are  not 
entirely  sure  that  the  Arkansas  officer,  who 
is  reported  as  about  to  appeal,  is  not  the  one 
right.    For  observe  that  wlien  a    State  law 


creates  a  Siipeiint»Midcni  of  Insurance  and 
eini)owers  liini  to  exclude  an  insurance;  com- 
l)aiiy  from  the  right  to  do  l)usiness  whenc^ver 
he  deems  such  action  for  'the  public  interest 
it  gives  him  an  unlimited  discretion  which 
cannot  be  i)ut  upon  (piestion.  His  real  rea- 
son may  be  good  or  bad— it  may  be  that, 
wiien  both  were  boys,  he  had  a  tight  with  the 
company's  president  and  got  worsted.  If  the 
reason  is  bad  he  will  not  give  it;  if  it  is  good, 
lie  need  not.  i^lc  rolo,  sic  juheo,  stet  ratione 
roliiitliis.  ^Ve  recall  i)ointing  out  this  feature 
of  supervision  absolutism  long  ago,  and  we 
must  now  point  out  that  a  legislature  is 
equally  absolute  when  it  chooses  to  do  the 
excluding  directly— that  is,  if  you  admit  the 
power  of  exclusion  broadly.  So  grant  that 
a  State  cannot  go  beyond  its  jurisdiction  to 
punisli  insurance  companies  for  doing  in 
otlier  States  what  it  has  prohibited  by  stat- 
ute, the  State  is  still  allowed  to  prescribe  its 
own  qualifications.  Then— if  it  may  not  in 
terms  forbid  certain  practices  in  Arkansas 
or  elsewhere— is  it  not  a  question  of  law 
wording  and  may  not  Arkansas  say  thait  no 
company  which  makes  rate  compacts,  or  has 
officers  who  read  newspapers,  anywhere, 
shall  be  admitted? 

We  have  nothing  further  to  say  about  the 
character  of  these  laws  against  rate  com- 
pacts. A  man  who  imagines  that  others  are 
conspiring  to  hurt  him  and  tries  to  defend 
himself  by  butting  a  wall  with  his  head  is 
reckoned  unsound,  and  folly  is  not  changed 
when  a  multitude  rush  into  it.  It  is  reported 
that  stocks  of  cotton  are  already  transferred 
to  Memphis  and  St.  Louis,  in  order  to  obtain 
insurance,  and  that  the  effect  on  business  is 
shown  by  the  decision  of  one  wholesale  con- 
cern in  the  town  of  Pine  Bluff  to  soon  close 
its  doors  unless  it  can  get  new  policies  to 
replace  those  expiring.  At  least,  all  this  ought 
to  be  the  result,  for  the  best  corrective  of 
foolish  legislation  is  to  make  it  as  foolish  and 
drastic  as  possible,  tliat  the  penalty  may  fall 
swift  and  severe. 


Pebbles — Puzzles 
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A  MAX  lias  l)(»en  sitlinj;  on  a  dry  goods 
box  near  Lliis  oflico  all  day,  lookiug  for  work. — 
Atchison  Globe. 

....At  some  tiuio  in  his  life  Dewey  has 
talked  too  much.  ''J''hat  is  the  reason  he  is 
avoiding  that  mistake  now. — Atchison  Globe. 

....Somehow  we  always  feel  a  little  sus- 
picious of  a  man  who  has  time  to  write  a 
"  paper  "  to  read  before  his  society. — Atchison 
Globe. 

....'*  You  have  been  very  good  this  morning, 
Willie,"  said  the  fond  mamma.  "  Now  what 
reward  would  you  like?"  "I  would  like  to  be 
allowed  to  be  naughty  all  the  afternoon." — Chi- 
cago Ecening  Post. 

...."About  the  hottest  thing  I  have  seen 
lately,"  Asbury  Peppers  remarked  as  he  speared 
the  best  slice  of  melon,  "  was  an  old  salt  with 
a  peppery  temper  who  had  just  been  mustered 
out." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

...  .A  maiden  of  old  Ala. 

Obeyed  the  advice  of  her  Ma. 
She  knew  where  she  was  ((t, 
For  she  told  her  beaux,  "  Sc@ !  " 
And  wed  a  rich  canned-beef  emba. 

—Puck. 

...."IJow  do  von  keep  your  lawn  so  free 
from  dandelions,  .Jones?  "  '*  Patent  scheme.  I 
found  when  I  tried  to  raise  grass  I  got  nothing 
l)ut  dandelions,  so  I  made  a  change  and  tried  to 
raise  dandelions."  '*  What  good  does  that 
do?  "  "  1  get  nothing  but  grass." — Harp6r^s 
Bazar. 

"Isn't     that     your     letter     to     Fred?" 

"  Yes.  Y^ou  see  I  tried  to  fold  it  in  a  way  that 
wouldn't  make  it  look  the  least  bit  like  one  of 
Edward  Atkinson's  pamphlets.  Dear  me,  I 
should  die  of  mortification  if  those  San  Fran- 
cisco post  office  clerks  happened  to  read  what 
I've  written  to  Freddy." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

....  Ev-er-y  child  who  has  the  use 
Of  his  sen-ses  knows  a  goose. 
See  them  un-der-neath  the  tree 
(iath-er  round  the  goose-girl's  knee, 
While  she  reads  them  by  the  hour 
From  the  works  of  Scho-pen-hau-er. 

How  pa-tient-ly  the  geese  at-tend ! 
But  do  they  re-al-ly  comprehend 
What  Scho-pen-hau-ei''s  driv-ing  at? 
Oh    not  at  all  ;   but  what  of  that? 
Xei-ther  do  I  :  nei-ther  does  she  : 
And.  for  that  raat-ter,  nor  does  he. 

— Centuri/. 

....Hotel  Open  Night  and  Day. — Rules 
for  Visitors — Board,  HOc.  per  square  foot. 
Meals  extra.  Guests  are  requested  not  to  speak 
to  the  dumb  waiter.  Guests  wishing  to  get  u\) 
without  being  called  can  have  self-raising  flour 
tor  supi)er.  Guests  wishing  to  do  a  little  driv- 
ing will  find  liammer  and  nails  in  the  closet.  If 
rhe  room  gets  too  warm,  open  the  window  and 
see  the  fire  escape.  If  you're  fond  of  athletics 
and  like  good  jumping,  lift  the  mattress  and  see 
the  bed  spring.  Base-ballists  desiring  a  little 
practice  will  find  a  pitcher  on  the  stand.  If 
th.e  lamp  goi^s  out  take  a  feather  out  of  the  pil- 
low ;  that's  light  enough  for  any  room.  Any 
one  troubled  with  night-mare  will  find  a  halter 
on  the  l)(Hl-i)ost.  Don't  woi*i*y  about  paying 
your  bill :  tho  house  is  supported  by  its  founda- 
tions.— Exch  ange. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  puzzles  sent  in  during  May  The 
Independent  offers  the  following  prizes : 

First  Prize  :  One  year's  subscription  to  The 

INDEI'ENDENT. 

Second  Prize:  "The  Sinking  of  the  Merri- 
mac,"  by  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson. 

Third  I'rize:  "The  Maine."  Personal  nar- 
rative of  Captain  Sigsbee. 

subtractions. 

Subtract  a  long  conflict  and  leave  waded. 
Answer.  For-war-ded. 

1,  Subtract  a  Roman  numci-al  and  leave  a 
clear  profit ;  2,  subtract  a  ju-eposition  and  leave 
a  drink  ;  o,  subtract  to  finish  and  leave  a  weight ; 
4,  subtract  a  vowel  and  leave  difficult;  5,  sub- 
tract a  timber  and  leave  a  beverage;  6,  subtract 
part  of  the  head  and  leave  a  cosy  nook  ;  7,  sub- 
tract a  mark  made  by  a  blow  and  leave  to  accus- 
tom ;  8,  subtract  to  acquire  by  labor  and  leave 
conducted  ;  9,  subtract  a  label  and  leave  a  gar- 
den implement;  10,  subtract  a  preposition  and 
leave  maturity  ;  11.  subtract  an  insect  and  leave 
gained :  12,  subti-act  evil  and  leave  an  article 
of  furniture ;  18.  subtract  part  of  the  head  and 
leave  a  pronoun  ;  14,  subti-act  consumed  and 
leave  a  preposition;  15,  subtract  a  verb  and 
leave  a  circle;  KJ,  subtract  a  verb  and  leave 
part  of  the  face;  17,  subtract  a  word  of  affirma- 
tion and  leave  a  number.  "  Carlisle." 

hour-glass. 


* 

.     ♦     .     .     .     . 

Rending  across:  1,  Commending;  2,  an  im- 
aginary country  of  idleness  and  luxury  :  .3,  to 
trim;  4,  since;  5,  in  hour-glass;  (>,  a  Biblical 
characier;  7,  a  kind  of  car;  8,  opens  and  ex- 
pands ;   9,  later  in  tinu\ 

Central  letters,  reading  downward,  spell 
mirthful. 

ANAGRAM. 

A  famous  author : 

No  half  gang,  when  Jove  go  not. 

double  acrostic. 

My  primals  spell  the  surname  of  a  famous 
author,  and  my  finals  spell  a  place  that  will 
ahvays  be  associated  with  him. 

Heading  across:  1,  Some  famous  islands;  2, 
a  flower:  3.  weariness;  4,  the  surname  of  a 
famous  Italian  scientist ;  5,  the  god  of  the 
winds;  6,  a  well-known  opera,  first  jii-oduced  at 
ISIilan  in  1831  ;  7,  a  city  destroyed  for  its  wicked- 
ness ;  8,  a  town  in  the  State  of  New  York;  9, 
a  famous  blind  girl, 

LAWRENCE  B,  FLETCHER- 
ANSWERS    TO    PUZZLES    OF    MAY    llTii. 

IliDur.K. — Plague. 

ISIo.NL'MENT  Puz/ij;.-  -Wellington.  1,  Owl  :  2, 
ten  :  8.  skillet ;  4,  chalice  :  5,  six  ;  G.  one  ;  7,  age  ; 
8,  feather  ;  0,  chamomile  ;  10,  chaingang. 

C'liAKADE. — Manager. 

Diamond. — 1.  T  •  2,  den  ;  ;{.  dinar  ;  4,  tension  ;  5, 
naiad  ;  6,  rod  ;  7,  N. 
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Personals. 

liussKLL  Saok  hsis  givGii  ^rA),{HH)  for  the 
new  huildinj;  of  tlio  Woman's  Hospital,  in  New 
Yoi'k,  and  Mrs.  Sage  says  he  intends  to  give 
more. 

....Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  formerly 
president  of  Brown  University  and  now  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  Chicago,  has  declined 
the  office  of  president  of  the  Colorado  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

....  It  is  reported  from  Chicago  that  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Autumn  Festival  to  be  held  in 
that  city  on  October  9  intend  to  invite  Agui- 
naldo  and  his  entire  staff,  and  hope  that  other 
engagements  will  not  prevent  him  from  making 
the  journey.  They  desire,  it  is  said,  "  to  make 
the  Filipino  leader  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ner and  method  of  carrying  forward  a  Chicago 
enterprise." 

....One  of  the  sixty-one  students  of  medi- 
cine who  were  graduated  at  the  Long  Island 
Medical  College  in  Brooklyn  last  week  is  Prince 
Franz  von  Auersperg,  of  Austria,  who  is  to 
marry  in  June  Miss  Florence  Hazard,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  wealthy  New  York  merchant,  at  her 
home  in  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.  The  Prince's  family 
is  an  old  and  prominent  one,  and  his  uncle  was 
the  Austrian  Premier  twenty-five  years  ago. 

....  A  subscriber  in  Kansas  who  saw  the 
personal  paragraph  in  The  Independent  of  the 
27th  ult.  concerning  Professor  MacCracken, 
recently  elected  president  of  Westminster  Col- 
lege, Fulton,  Mo.,  who  was  said  to  be,  at  the 
age  of  24,  the  youngest  of  American  college 
presidents,  informs  us  that  Roy  V.  Magers, 
president  of  Highland  L-niversity,  Highland, 
Kan.,  was  elected  to  the  office  two  years  ago  at 
the  age  of  23. 

....Prince  Ludwig  von  Loewenstein,  who 
Vvas  killed  near  the  American  firing  line  at 
Caloocan,  in  Luzon,  a  fev\^  weeks  ago,  is  said 
to  have  been  a  confidential  agent  of  the  German 
Government.  On  his  body  was  found  a  pass 
signed  by  Aguinaldo,  giving  him  permission  to 
enter  the  Filipino  lines  at  will  and  instructing 
insurgent  officers  to  assist  him.  He  had  been 
at  one  time  interpreter  for  General  Miller. 
Two  years  ago  in  London  he  married  Lady 
Anne  Saville,  who  survives  him. 

...  .It  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  John 
W.  Ambrose,  who  died  on  the  15th  inst.,  that 
the  appropriation  of  .$G,000.,000  for  deepening 
and  widening  tlie  channels  of  New  York  harbor 
was  obtained  from  the  last  Congress.  Mr.  Am- 
brose was  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Princeton,  and  as  a  contractor  had 


been  'onnoctcd  with  large  public  enterprises. 
Several  miles  of  the  elevated  railroads  in  New 
York  were  built  by  him,  and  he  established  a 
ferry  from  the  city  to  South  Brooklyn. 

....Andrew  Carnegie,  now  in  England,  of- 
fered a  few  days  ago  to  contribute  the  $2.50,000 
needed  to  complete  the  endowment  fund  of  $1,- 
250,000  which  .Joseph  Chamberlain  had  under- 
taken to  raise  for  the  University  of  Birming- 
ham, upon  the  condition  that  the  scientific  school 
should  be  made  the  principal  department  of  the 
institution,  saying  that  there  was  need  in  Eng- 
land of  young  scientific  experts  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  nation's  manufacturing  industries. 
The  gift  and  the  condition  have  been  accepted. 

...  .Rear- Admiral  Watson  has  frequently 
been  associated  with  Admiral  Dewey,  whom  he 
v/ill  succeed  in  command  at  Manila.  From 
18.50  to  1858  both  were  at  Annapolis,  but  not  in 
the  same  class.  On  different  vessels  they  took 
part  in  the  Port  Hudson  engagements,  in  1863, 
and  they  were  shipmates  four  years  later  on  the 
"  Colorado,"  Lieutenant-Commander  Dewey  be- 
ing the  executive  and  Lieutenant  Watson  the 
navigating  officer.  In  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay 
Watson  was  Farragut's  flag  lieutenant,  and  one 
of  the  men  who  lashed  the  Admiral  to  the  rig- 
ging. 

.  . .  .The  late  ex-Governor  Flower  in  his  will 
gave  $10,000  to  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  New 
York,  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish-house  which, 
he  had  erected  in  memorj-  of  his  son,  and  $10,- 
000  to  Trinity  parish,  Watertown,  for  the  poor. 
For  many  years,  however,  it  had  been  his  prac- 
tice to  give  away  at  least  one-tenth  of  his  in- 
come, and  it  is  learned  from  excellent  authority 
that  his  benefactions  during  the  last  year  of  his 
life  exceeded  $1,000,000.  In  recent  years  it 
was  his  C!i'«tom  to  require  that  those  who  re- 
ceived his  gifts,  whether  institutions  or  persons, 
should  say  nothing  about  them. 

....The  story  about  a  letter  from  Andree 
found  in  a  bottle  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Ice- 
land appears  to  be  a  true  one.  The  original  re- 
port was  confirmed  on  the  18th  inst.,  when  the 
Norwegian  ship  "  Viking "  arrived  at  Leith, 
Scotland.  The  bottle  was  found  in  the  ice  by 
a  farmer  named  Johaun  Magnusson.  The  in- 
closed letter,  bearing  Andree's  own  stamp,  was 
sealed,  and  the  explorer  had  addressed  it  to  the 
officers  of  the  Polar  Expedition  at  Gothenburg, 
Sweden.  Without  opening  it  the  finder  placed 
the  letter  in  the  mails,  and  in  a  few  days  it  will 
reach  its  destination.  The  bottle  was  found 
last  month,  but  the  date  of  the  letter  is  not  yet 
kuawn. 
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Survey    of  the    World. 


The  most  interesting  event  of  the 
National^  last  few  days  in  the  field  of  na- 
-^tional  politics  was  the  conference 
of  the  members  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  at  St.  Louis,  where  the  proceed- 
ings closed  with  a  banquet  at  which  nearly 
1,500  persons  listened  to  speeches  by  Mr. 
Bryan,  Congressman  Clark,  O.  H.  P.  Bel- 
mont, and  others.  Mr.  Bryan  attended  as 
the  representative  of  the  member  from  South 
Daliota.  The  sentiment  of  the  meeting  was 
clearly  in  favor  of  the  renomination  of 
Bryan,  but  there  was  evidence  that  the  argu- 
ments of  Eastern  Democrats,  together  with 
political  changes  in  the  West,  had  convinced 
the  leaders  of  the  party  that  they  must  per- 
mit sixteen-to-one  silver  to  be  obscured  a 
little  by  the  trust  issue.  Nearly  all  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  speech  was  an  attacli  upon  trust 
combinations,  but  he  sought  to  preserve  his 
consistency  by  asserting  that  the  "  money 
trust,"  the  "  gold  trust "  and  the  "  national 
bank  trust "  were  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  ob- 
jectionable monopolies.  Mr.  Clark  declared 
that  the  party  in  1900  would  reaffirm  every 
word  of  the  platform  of  1896,  add  "  as  strong 
an  anti-trust  plank  as  the  American  lan- 
guage can  make,"  protest  against  "  the 
criminal  idiocy  of  corrupting  and  destroying 
our  institutions  by  making  American  citizens 
out  of  ten  million  heathen  Malays  under  the 
equator,"  and  "  proclaim  everlasting  hostility 
to  government  by  the  sword  and  by  injunc- 
tion." Opinions  as  to  policy  concerning 
questions  arising  out  of  the  war  were  some- 
what vague,  altho  some  counseled  opposition 
to  imperialism.  Mr.  Bryan  prefers  the  term 
"  militarism."  The  old  platform,  he  says, 
will    be    "  reaffirmed    entire,"    new    planks 


"  will  be  added  to  cover  new  questions,"  and 
"  the  trust  issue  will  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  issues,"  The  division  of  the 
Illinois  democracy  l)y  the  controversy  be- 
tween ex-Governor  Altgeld  and  Mayor  Harri- 
son attracted  some  attention.  There  is  tallv 
in  the  East  about  bringing  for'ward  ex-Sen- 
ator Gorman  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Bryan, 
with  the  hope  of  thus  causing  a  division  in 
the  interest  of  some  third  candidate. 


The  special  session  of  the  New 
Taxing  York    Legislature,    called    by 

Franchises      ^  t>  1^     • 

Governor  Roosevelt  m  or- 
der that  the  Ford  bill  for  the  taxation 
of  the  value  of  public  franchises  might  be 
amended,  was  a  short  one,  and  the  bill, 
amended  in  accordance  with  the  Governor's 
recommendations,  was  passed  without  diffi- 
culty. The  Legislature  assembled  on  the 
evening  of  the  22d  ult.,  and  it  then  became 
known  that  in  all  probability  the  Governor 
would  have  the  support  of  the  full  Repub- 
lican majority.  The  situation  w^as  quite  in- 
teresting to  politicians,  because  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  tax  bill  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  Senator  Piatt,  altho  he  did  not 
openly  oppose  it.  It  was  predicted  that  cor- 
porations which  were  said  to  have  assisted 
him  in  maintaining  his  control  of  the  party 
organization  would  assist  him  no  longer  be- 
cause he  was  now  unable  to  prevent  legis- 
lation which  they  did  not  approve.  But  the 
Governor  had  the  matter  completely  in  his 
own  hands,  having  given  notice  that  he 
would  sign  the  original  Ford  bill  on  or  be- 
fore the  27th  ult,  if  the  Legislature  should 
decline  to  adopt  the  amendments  suggested 
by  himself.    These  were  that  the  local  fran- 
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chises  slioukl  be  assessed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Tax  CouimissioueL-s;  that  the  small  taxes 
now  paid  to  the  local  authorities  should  be 
deducted  from  the  new  tax,  and  that  the 
law  should  go  into  effect  on  October  1st. 
The  entire  tax  to  be  collected  will  go  into 
the  local  treasuries.  The  amended  bill  was 
passed  on  the  25th  ult.,  in  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  30  to  18,  and  in  the  Assembly  by  a 
vote  of  87  to  ()2.  Three  Democratic  Sena- 
tors joined  the  RepubUcans  in  the  affirma- 
tive. In  the  Assembly  two  Democrats  voted 
for  the  bill  and  two  Republicans  against  it. 
Nearly  all  the  Democrats  preferred  the  orig- 
inal bill  because  under  its  provisions  the  as- 
sessment would  be  made  in  New  York  and 
other  cities  by  the  local  Democratic  authori- 
ties. The  three  State  Tax  Commissioners 
are  Republicans,  and  two  of  them  were  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Roosevelt.  It  is  esti- 
mated at  Albany  that  the  new  law  will  yield 
in  taxes  about  $17,000,000,  of  which  $10,000,- 
000  will  be  collected  in  New  York  City.  The 
Legislature  adjourned  on  the  25th,  after  ap- 
propriating $75,000  for  the  reception  of  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  and  the  amended  tax  bill  was 
signed  on  the  following  day. 


The   Strikes 


A    final    settlement    of    the 


strike  of  the  grain  shovelers 
at  Buffalo  has  been  reached,  Conners,  the 
employing  contractor,  yielding  to  all  of  the 
strikers'  demands  except  the  one  for  the 
abrogation  of  his  contract  with  the  Lake 
shippers.  It  is  said  that  this  strike  caused 
a  loss  in  Chicago  of  nearly  $1,000,000  a  day, 
and  that  5,000  workmen  there  were  idle 
while  it  was  in  progress.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Bishop  Quigley  the  men  have  escaped 
from  the  degrading  bondage  of  the  saloon 
boss  and  payment  system.  The  old  rate  of 
wages  has  been  restored;  the  workmen  will 
appoint  their  own  timekeepers  and  inspect 
the  bills  of  lading,  thus  preventing  the 
frauds  from  which  they  have  suffered  in  the 
past;  wages  will  be  paid  at  the  elevator  of- 
fices, and  labor  on  the  docks  has  been  placed 
under  the  Bishop's  supervision.  Under  the 
reign  of  martial  law  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  dis- 
trict of  Idaho  the  saloons  have  been  closed, 
a  newspaper  has  been  suppressed,  the  edi- 
tor has  been  arrested  for  publishing  seditious 
matter,  477  miners  have  obtained  permits  for 


work,  and  operations  are  soon  to  be  resumed 
in  several  of  the  mines.  The  troops  remain, 
but  General  Merriam  has  gone  back  to  Den- 
ver. The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  has 
denounced  him  for  the  action  taken  by  the 
Governor  of  Idaho  and  has  given  currency 
to  a  story  that  he  was  the  tool  of  Eastern 
millionaires  who  caused  the  mining  prop- 
erty to  be  destroyed  by  hired  criminals  from 
the  East  in  order  that  they  might  eventually 
obtain  possession  of  the  mines.  The  reports 
from  Idaho  have  caused  the  publication  in 
Western  journals  of  long  articles  reviewing 
the  bloody  history  of  labor  riots  in  the  Cceur 
d'Alene  district.  Governor  Jones  of  Ar- 
kansas has  issued  a  second  proclamation 
modifying  the  commands  of  his  first  one.  He 
now  permits  mine  owners  to  import  "  order- 
ly and  respectable  white  laborers "  from 
other  States.  Striking  miners  in  Kansas 
asked  Governor  Stanley  of  that  State  last 
week  if  he  was  prepared  to  follow  the  course 
of  Governor  Tanner  in  forbidding  the  im- 
portation of  workmen.  He  replied  that  he 
certainly  should  not  follow  Tanner's  course, 
but  was  prepared  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty and  enforce  the  laws. 


The  influence  of  the  op- 
The  Situation     pon^nts  of  General  Gomez 

in  Cuba  .      -l.  t, 

appears  to  have  been  ex- 
erted successfully  to  prevent  the  distribution 
of  the  fund  of  $3,000,000  and  the  delivery  of 
the  arms  of  the  insurgent  soldiers.  Before 
the  time  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
tribution in  Havana— 10  a.m.  on  the  27th  ult., 
the  Cuban  Veteran  Association  had  advised 
the  army  to  reject  the  offered  money,  the 
commanders  of  several  small  parties  of 
soldiers  had  sent  their  men  to  their  homes, 
and  it  was  understood  that  the  insurgents 
in  the  western  end  of  the  island  would  re- 
tain their  arms.  In  Havana,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  distribution,  only  seven  men  received 
their  money,  and  no  one  of  these  had  arms 
to  be  given  up.  On  the  second  day  pay- 
ments were  made  to  thirty  applicants,  from 
whom  twenty-five  rifles  were  received.  From 
several  other  cities  news  came  that  the 
money  would  not  be  taken  by  the  insurgents 
quartered  near  them.  While  many  of  the 
debtors  are  not  satisfied  with  the  recent 
order  which  defers  for  two  years  the  collec- 
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tion  of  mortgage  loans,  the  creditors,  repre- 
senting claims  of  $20,000,000,  have  sent  to 
Washington  a  committee  instructed  to  pro- 
test against  the  order,  which,  it  is  said, 
serves  the  interests  of  dishonest  debtors  at 
the  expense  of  honest  borrowers,  and  has 
prevented  the  making  of  new  loans.  Gen- 
eral Ludlow  has  canceled  the  grant  made  in 
1704  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  Count  O'Reilly 
and  his  heirs.  This  authorized  the  favored 
family  to  collect  50  cents  for  every  head  of 
cattle  slaughtered  in  Havana.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Count  have  recently  been 
receiving  about  $150  a  day  from  this  source, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  tax  has  yielded 
not  less  than  $3,000,000  in  all.  Secretary 
Capote  is  preparing  for  submission  to  Gen- 
eral Brooke  a  report  as  to  the  basis  of  suf- 
frage in  a  general  election,  and  the  Guban 
League  by  day  and  night  schools  in  the  vil- 
lages is  giving  males  of  voting  age  such  in- 
struction as  will  be  useful  if  an  educational 
qualification  shall  be  required.  On  the  22d 
ult.  the  head  of  the  ancient  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  with  jewels  valued  at  $25,000,  was 
stolen  from  the  church  in  the  village  of  El 
Cobre,  near  Santiago.  Three  days  later  the 
head  and  nearly  all  of  the  jewels  were  recov- 
ered, and  the  thieves,  two  Spaniards  and  one 
Mexican,  were  captured.  T.  Estrada  Palma, 
the  delegate  of  the  insurgents  in  New  York, 
says  that  the  entire  amount  received  by  him 
in  the  last  four  years  was  $1,513,000. 


Major  Hills,  the  Director  of 
Porto  Rico  Public  Works,  recently  re- 
ported that  15,000  men  were  employed  by 
his  department  in  making  good  roads.  All 
the  main  thoroughfares  will  be  reconstruct- 
ed, and  then  new  ones  will  be  made.  The 
Director's  aim  has  been,  first,  to  open  the 
main  arteries  of  communication  between  the 
interior  and  the  coast  in  order  that  the  crops 
may  easily  be  brought  to  tidewater.  He 
gave  notice  that  work  on  the  roads  could  be 
obtained  by  any  deserving  man  who  wanted 
it,  and  said  that  in  several  parts  of  the  is- 
land he  had  not  been  able  even  by  advertise- 
ment to  get  as  many  as  he  needed.  General 
Henry,  the  retiring  Military  Governor  of  the 
island,  says  that  the  sugar  and  tobacco  plant- 
ers have  in  their  warehouses  the  crops  of 
two  years,  and  that  the  island  bankers  are 


unwilling  to  loan  money  on  futures  because 
they  cannot  foresee  what  action  Congress 
will  take  concerning  the  tariff  which  now 
lends  to  exclude  these  products  from  our 
market.  The  military  government  has  or- 
dered that  eight  hours  shall  be  considered  a 
day's  work  throughout  the  island.  A  com- 
pany at  San  Juan  has  completed  its  plans 
for  automobile  service  on  the  fine  military 
road  which  extends  across  the  island  from 
that  city  to  Ponce. 


The    American    Commis- 
Proposals  to  the     ^^^^^^.^    ^^    ^^^^.j^    ^^^^^ 

Filipinos  4.    ,   .     ^,      ^y,.   . 

'^  presented  to  the  Pilipmo 

Commissioners  as  a  basis  for  the  government 

of  the  islands  the  following  proposition  from 

President  McKinley: 

"  While  the  final  decision  as  to  the  form  of 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  the 
President,  under  his  military  powers,  pending 
the  action  of  Congress,  stands  ready  to  offer  the 
following  form  of  government : 

"  A  Governor-General  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  a  Cabinet  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor-General,  all  the  principal  judges  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  judges  to  be  either  Americans  or 
Filipinos,  or  both,  and,  also,  a  General  Advisory 
Council,  its  members  to  be  chosen  by  the  people 
by  a  form  of  suffrage  to  be  determined  upon 
hereafter  carefully. 

"  The  President  earnestly  desires  that  blood- 
shed cease,  and  that  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines, at  an  early  date,  enjoy  the  largest  meas- 
ure of  self-government  compatible  with  peace 
and  order." 

The  Commissioners  bearing  this  have  re- 
turned to  the  Filipino  Congress,  and  the  hope 
is  expressed  by  many  that  the  terms  will  be 
accepted.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in- 
dications that  the  Filipino  leaders  are  hop- 
ing, by  taking  advantage  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, now  close  at  hand,  to  keep  up  resist- 
ance. General  Luna,  it  is  reported,  is  mak- 
ing wholesale  arrests  of  men  who  are  re- 
puted to  be  in  favor  of  yielding,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  Filipino 
camp.  Some  of  the  other  tribes  have  been 
of  great  assistance  to  the  Americans,  and 
General  Otis  is  said  to  be  in  favor  of  enroll- 
ing some  of  them  and  using  them  during  the 
rainy  season,  when  American  troops  cannot 
safely  be  sent  out.    General  Lawton  has  re- 
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turned  to  Malolos,  and  this  probably  marks 
the  close  of  the  aggressive  American  cam- 
paign. 


Peace  Conference 
Prospects 


The  delegates  at  The 
Hague  are  settling 
down  to  genuine  hard 
worlv,  and  it  begins  to  loolc  as  if  something 
practicable  would  result.  The  important  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Arbitration  Committee 
some  Russian  suggestions  were  presented. 
Sir  Julian  expressed  his  approval,  but  said 
that  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  the  Confer- 
ence failed  to  embody  the  principle  of  ar- 
bitration in  some  permanent  shape,  and  pro- 
posed the  formal  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent arbitration  tribunal,  the  special  details 
of  which  he  did  not  offer  then,  preferring  to 
wait  until  the  general  principle  had  been  ac- 
cepted. At  once  the  Russian  representative, 
M.  de  Staal,  said  that  Sir  Julian  having  pre- 
sented his  proposal,  Russia  was  prepared  to 
supplement  and  complete  the  printed  sug- 
gestions distributed  by  others  dealing  with 
a  permanent  arbitration  board.  The  Ameri- 
can plan  was  not  yet  entirely  formulated, 
but  was  to  be  presented  shortly  after.  The 
Russian  and  English  plans  are  not  essential- 
ly different,  and  it  is  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  English  plan  will  be  withdrawn  in  favor 
of  the  American  scheme  when  that  shall  be 
elaborated.  While  nothing  definite  can  be 
affirmed,  there  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of 
opinion  among  the  delegates  that  no  scheme 
of  compulsory  arbitration  will  succeed,  al- 
tho  it  is  understood  that  Russia  strongly  de- 
sires it.  The  most  that  can  be  expected  is 
that  appeal  to  the  arbitration  tribunal  will 
be  voluntary  for  ten  years  until  there  is  op- 
portunity to  test  the  plan,  and  then  a  fresh 
conference  will  be  held  to  alter  or  amend  it 
and  make  it  permanent.  The  other  commit- 
tees are  at  their  work.  It  has  been  practi- 
cally decided  to  reject  proposals  restricting 
the  use  of  new  weapons,  explosives,  subma- 
rine boats,  etc.  The  discussion  of  the  neu- 
trality of  private  property  on  the  seas  was  at 
first  set  aside,  but  it  is  understood  that  it  will 
be  pressed  by  the  American  delegates  and 
will  in  all  probability  come  up  for  general 
discussion.    So  far  as  the  work  on  the  laws 


of  war  is  concerned,  it  is  understood  that 
any  clauses  that  are  added  to  the  Brussels  or 
Geneva  conventions  will  be  permissive  and 
in  the  nature  of  instructions  to  armies  and 
navies  in  war  times  rather  than  rules  sanc- 
tioned by  international  law.  The  chief  at- 
tention, however,  is  focussed  upon  the  arbi- 
tration discussion,  which  it  is  recognized  on 
every  hand  will  be  the  most  important. 


The   report   of   the   Civil 
Dreyfus  Revision     gg^^j^^   ^^  ^^^   ^ourt   of 

Assured  ^         ^.        .      -      v. 

Cassation  is  to  be  pre- 
sented this  week,  and  the  statement  is  made 
and  confirmed  that  it  will  be  in  favor  of  a  re- 
vision of  the  Dreyfus  trial.  It  is  believed 
that  this  report  will  almost  certainly  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  that 
Dreyfus  will  be  brought  back  to  Paris  and 
retried.  In  view  of  this  instructions  have 
already  been  received  by  his  present  keepers 
and  arrangements  made  for  his  return. 
Whether  there  will  be  secrecy  in  the  trial  or 
not  is  as  yet  uncertain,  tho  the  general  im- 
pression appears  to  be  that  there  will  not 
be.  The  whole  matter  has  been  so  publicly 
set  forth  in  the  press  that  it  seems  absurd 
to  continue  even  the  appearance  of  secrecy. 
With  this  prospect  the  anti-revisionists  are 
looking  on  every  hand  for  some  opportunity. 
Henri  Rochefort  advocates  lynching  Dreyfus 
as  soon  as  he  gets  to  Paris,  and  apparently 
there  is  some  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  extraordinary  precautions  are 
being  taken  to  preserve  order.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  same  week  will  witness 
the  return  of  Captain  Marchand  from  Jib- 
outil  after  his  famous  trip  across  the  African 
continent,  and  the  army  men  are  apparently 
looking  to  him  as  a  last  resort,  and  hope  to 
receive  his  indorsement  for  their  revolution- 
ary schemes.  At  the  same  time  attention  is 
directed  to  the  slights  put  upon  General 
Gallieni,  who  has  just  returned  from  Mada- 
gascar. His  friends  are  very  indignant  over 
what  they  consider  the  snubs  administered 
by  the  officials.  Altogether  the  outlook, 
while  encouraging  in  some  respects,  has  its 
elements  of  doubt,  and  the  world  will 
watch  with  great  interest  to  see  how  France 
bears  herself  under  the  circumstances.  The 
Figaro   continues   its   publications,   and   has 
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just  included  some  notes  by  Dreyfus  while 
he  was  waiting  trial.  These  notes  show 
very  clearly  his  amazement  and  dismay  at 
the  absolute  refusal  of  the  authorities  to  let 
him  know  what  the  charges  against  him 
were  or  what  proof  was  being  advanced.  He 
was  strongly  tempted  to  suicide,  but  re- 
flected that  that  would  be  understood  as  a 
confession  of  guilt,  and  abstained.  It  looks 
very  much  as  if  at  last  justice  was  going  to 
be  done. 


Emilio  Castelar 


The  death  last  week  of 


Emilio  Castelar,  the  well- 
known  Spanish  Republican,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six,  removes  from  Spain  one  of  its 
most  prominent  and  in  some  respects  one  of 
its  most  influential  men.  His  career  has 
been  remarkably  interesting,  not  merely  from 
what  he  has  accomplished,  but  from  the  fact 
that  starting  as  a  commoner  he  rose  to  the 
liighest  rank  in  the  State  in  the  most  fas- 
tidiously patrician  country  of  Europe.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  seven  years  old, 
leaving  his  son  little  except  a  fine  library. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid,  and  a  few  years  later  by 
an  impromptu  speech  at  a  public  meeting 
came  suddenly  into  great  prominence.  His 
profession,  so  far  as  he  had  any,  was  jour- 
nalism, and  he  immediately  presented  him- 
self as  the  defender  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  On  graduating  in  1856  he  was  made 
professor  of  the  philosophy  of  history  and 
announced  the  most  advanced  sentiments  on 
every  question  of  modern  economy.  He  ad- 
vocated the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  Cuba, 
the  abolition  of  the  union  of  Church  and 
State,  universal  suffrage  and  free  education. 
His  radical  utterances  procured  his  dismissal 
from  his  professorship,  and  after  the  revo- 
lution of  1866  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  but 
escaped,  and  on  the  expulsion  of  Isabella  re- 
turned. At  the  close  of  the  short  reign  of 
Victor  Amadeo  the  Republic  was  declared, 
and  Castelar  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs under  two  Presidents,  of  very  brief 
terms  each,  and  then  became  himself  Presi- 
dent. This  oflice  he  used  as  a  dictator,  rul- 
ing with  an  iron  hand  and  with  the  one  pur- 
pose of  saving  Spain.  On  the  reassembling 
of  the  Cortes  he  was  turned  out  of  oflice. 


Then  followed  the  provisional  government 
under  Marshal  Serrano,  succeeded  by  the 
giving  of  the  crown  to  Alfonso  XII.  Later 
lie  resigned  his  professorship  but  resumed  it 
again  and  succeeded  in  securing  a  seat  in 
the  Cortes.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
prominent,  but  scarcely  influential,  too 
advanced  for  Sagasta  and  too  moderate 
for  the  radicals.  A  prolific  writer,  he 
has  been  constantly  in  the  public  eye, 
but  remained  always  a  poor  man,  most 
of  his  income  being  derived  from  his 
writings,  altho  he  had  a  pension  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  as  an  ex-President.  His 
death  is  mourned  throughout  Spain,  for 
those  even  who  disagreed  with  his  position 
respected  and  honored  his  high  personal 
character  and  devotion  to  the  country. 


With  the  approaching  change 
Education   in      j^   ^^^   general   relations   of 
"^   "  Japan  to    foreign    countries, 

it  becomes  of  special  interest  to  note  the 
situation  with  regard  to  education.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  afllrmed  by  those  well  in- 
formed that  whatever  anti-foreign  feeling 
exists  in  the  empire  finds  great  support,  if 
not  its  origin,  in  the  educational  staff  of  the 
country.  The  school  teachers  are  described 
as  among  the  worst  of  their  class  in  the  civ- 
ilized world,  a  thing  not  to  be  wondered  at 
in  view  of  the  very  insufficient  salaries,  not 
large  enough  even  to  remunerate  a  common 
laborer.  While  the  Government  has  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  broadening  the  scope 
of  the  schools,  especially  the  elementary  de- 
partments, so  as  to  raise  the  number  of 
school  attending  children  from  66  per  cent, 
to  88  per  cent,  of  the  school  age  total,  there 
has  been  a  query  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  the  increased  amount  derived  from 
school  fees.  Some  have  urged  that  this  be 
applied  to  a  relief  of  the  tax,  so  that  all  chil- 
dren of  school-going  age  might  have  free 
education.  Others  have  claimed  that  much 
the  wisest  way  would  be  to  apply  it  to  in- 
creasing the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  order 
that  a  better  class  might  be  secured.  In 
view  of  this  discussion  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  a  resolution  recently  adopted  by 
the  Yokohama  Educational  Society  and  pre- 
sented   to    the    Government,     which    it    is 
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claiuKHl  would,  if  adoptod,  exclude  forelgn- 
(M-s  I'rom  the  whole  field  of  general  educa- 
tion and  restrict  them  to  technical  education 
alone.  The  general  tone  of  the  Japanese  pa- 
pers, however,  indicates  a  conviction  that 
any  such  move  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 
Another  somewhat  dubious  movement  is  the 
presentation  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  High  Educational  Council  of  a 
suggestion  that  no  person  unfamiliar  with 
the  Japanese  language  should  be  allowed  to 
establish  a  private  school.  This  has  called 
forth  very  sharp  criticism  as  old-fashioned, 
narrow-minded,  pusillanimous,  etc.  It  is, 
however,  held  on  the  other  hand  that  as  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  such  education  is 
conducted  by  missionaries,  who  make  it  their 
business  to  learn  the  language,  the  difficulty 
foreseen  is  more  apparent  than  real.  Still 
another  serious  question  appears  in  a  sug- 
gestion that  children  of  school  age  who  have 
not  fulfilled  their  public  scholastic  duty 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  enter  any  private 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  those  qualified 
to  take  the  place  of  public  elementary 
schools;  and  that  those  who  desire  to  estab- 
lish such  schools  must  have  obtained  cer- 
tificates of  competence  as  teachers.  This 
w^auld  be  a  very  severe  blow  and,  as  is  noted, 
would  if  it  had  existed  in  the  past  have 
made  impossible  the  founding  of  some 
of  the  most  influential  schools,  such  as  the 
Doshisha,  for  Mr.  Neesima  evidently  could 
not  have  secured  such  a  certificate.  These 
points  derive  most  of  their  significance  prob- 
ably from  the  indication  they  give  of  the 
general  type  of  discussion,  and  it  is  believed 
that  there  is  no  serious  danger  of  a  step 
backward,  but  rather  probability  of  an  ad- 
vance. 


The  Commission 
at  Samoa 


The      Samoan      Commis- 


sion, representing  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  the 
United  States,  arrived  at  Apia  on  May  13th, 
assumed  entire  control  of  the  government 
of  the  islands,  and  held  their  first  session 
on  May  16th.  They  report  that  they  found 
the  armistice  in  force  and  began  their  work 
under  peaceful  auspices.  The  "  Philadel- 
phia," it  was  said,  was  to  return  promptly 


to  San  Francisco,  which  is  understood  to  in- 
dicate that  there  is  little  danger  of  disturb- 
ance. The  commission  have  held  communi- 
cation with  the  rival  parties,  but  as  yet  have 
taken  no  action.  It  is  also  reported  that 
probably  the  first  step  will  be  to  disarm  all 
Saraoaus  in  order  that  the  commission  may 
be  absolutely  free  for  such  action  as  it 
deems  best.  Mataafa  has  sent  a  letter  to  the 
commission  presenting  his  case,  but  it  is 
generally  understood  that  his  adherents  will 
never  recognize  Malietoa  Tanu  unless  they 
are  absolutely  compelled  to.  A  telegram 
from  Admiral  Kautz  says  that  the  commis- 
sion may  return  on  the  "  Badger,"  and  this 
is  understood  to  signify  that  matters  have 
so  improv(?d  that  a  long  delay  is  not  ex- 
pected. The  general  outlook  is  considered  to 
be  hopeful  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
difficulty. 


The  British  reply  to  the  pe- 

Hope  for  the     .^y^j^  ^f  ^^^  Uitlanders  ask- 

Uitlanders        .       ^       ..  •,  ^  ^u  • 

mg  for  the  redress  of  their 

grievances  has  been  deliA^ered  at  Johannes- 
burg. It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  petition  is 
receiving  serious  consideration,  and  while 
an  immediate  opinion  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pressed, sympathy  is  felt  for  the  petitioners 
and  the  belief  is  stated  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter will  be  satisfactorily  settled  at  the  ap- 
proaching conference  between  President 
Kruger  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner.  Meanwhile 
the  amendments  to  the  franchise  law  pre- 
sented by  President  Kruger  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  Legislature  of  the  Transvaal. 
The  Conservatives  strongly  opposed  the 
amendments  and  some  of  the  Progressives 
apparently  were  not  satisfied.  President 
Kruger  angrily  repudiated  an  insinuation 
that  he  was  infiuenced  by  England  in  the 
matter.  He  reminded  the  members  that 
resolutions  extending  the  franchise  had  al- 
ready been  passed  three  times  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  remarked  that  the  English  people 
were  not  enemies  and  should  be  treated  as 
friends.  It  is  asserted  again  that  the  ar- 
rests of  the  previous  week  were  the  result 
of  a  conspiracy  of  certain  Boer  officials,  who 
hoped  by  those  means  to  prevent  any  agree- 
ment being  reached  between  the  Transvaal 
Government  and  England. 


Loafing-Day. 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 


The  lazy  boy   sprawled  on  his  back  and  squinted  at  the  sky, 
Wishing  he  were  the  long- winged  bird  that  slantwise  sailed  on  high; 
For  day  was  lapsing  swiftly,  half  way  from  dawn  to  noon. 
And  the  breeze  it  sang:  "  O  lazy  boy,  what  makes  you  tired  so  soon?  " 

But  the  lazy  boy  was  silent,  and  he  slowly  chewed  a  straw, 
Vaguely  mindful  of  the  thrush  that  whistled  in  the  haw, 
And  half  aware  of  bleating  sheep  and  of  the  browsing  kine 
Far  scattered  over  slumbering  hills  to  the  horizon  line. 

Happy,  happy  was  the  boy  a-dreaming  sweet  and  long. 
Fanned  by  the  breeze  that  tossed  the  haw  and  raffed  the  thrush's  song; 
For  the  whole  glad  day  he  had  to  loaf,  he  and  himself  together, 
While  all  the  mouths  of  Nature  blew  the  flutes  of  fairy  weather. 

The  year's  great  treadmill  round  was  done,  its  drudgery  ended  well, 

And  now^  the  sunny  holiday  had  caught  him  in  its  spell. 

So  that  he  lounged,  a  lazy  lout,  up-squinting  at  the  sky, 

And  wished  he  was  the  long-winged  bird  that  slantwise  sailed  on  high. 

It's  good  to  work  and  good  to  win  the  wages  of  the  strong; 
Sweet  is  the  ham  of  labor's  hire,  and  sweet  the  workman's  song; 
But  once  a  year  a  la,d  must  loaf,  and  dream,  and  chew  a  straw, 
And  wish  he  were  a  falcon  free,  or  a  catbird  in  the  haw  ! 

Crawfordsville,  Ind 


The  Peace  Conference. 

By  Prof.   Goldwin  Smith,   LL.D. 

The  Peace  Conference  meets  amidst  the  peace  on  earth  should  be  proclaimed  from 

sympathy  of  all,  the  sanguine  hopes  of  few.  the  throne  of  a  Czar. 

The  sincerity  of  the  Imperial  convoker  need  What  is  there  that  the  Conference  can  do? 

not  be  doubted.    His  ancestor  at  the  Con-  Can  it  erect  a  tribunal  of  arbitration?    How, 

gress  of  Vienna  showed  the    same    pliilan-  once  more  we  must  ask,  is  such  a  tribunal  to 

thropic  tendency  and  inspired  the  manifesto  be  composed?    Are    all    the    nations,    great 

proclaiming  that  the  world  was  thenceforth  and  small,    to    be    represented    on  it?    Are 

to  be  governed  on  Christian  principles,  upon  those  Eastern  nations,  whose  rights  at  the 

which  the  unsentimental  Duke  of  Welling-  present  time    are    most    threatened,    to    be 

ton   remarked  that  the  British   Parliament  brought   within   its   protective  jurisdiction? 

would   "  require   something   more   definite."  How  and  by  whom  are  its  decrees  to  be  en- 

Another    ancestor     emancipated    the    serfs,  forced?    The  principle  of  arbitration  is  gain- 

The  Czar  has  a  heart,  and  he  sees  the  suffer-  ing  ground  by  spontaneous  adoption  in  cases 

ings  of  his  people.    Whether  the  dark  con-  such  as  the  determination  of  boundaries  and 

clave  which  guides  his  counsels  sympathizes  the  assessment  of  damages,  to  which  it  is   ob- 

with  him  or  will  let  him  have  his  way    is  a  viously  suited.    Will  not  an  attempt  to  im- 

different    question.    It    is    something    that  pose  it  as  a  compulsory  rule  on  sovereign 
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Powers  be  apt  to  produce  a  recoil  which 
would  be  unfavorable  to  its  further  exten- 
sion? International  law  altogether  is,  in 
truth,  a  metapliorical  expression.  There  is 
general  and  established  usage;  but  there 
can  be  no  law,  strictly  speaking,  without  a 
legislature,  a  tribunal,  and  a  sanction.  Na- 
tional sovereignty,  in  short,  is  the  negation 
of  international  law. 

Can  the  Conference  reduce  or  limit  arma- 
ments? How  is  the  scale  to  be  fixed?  Who 
is  to  determine  how  large  a  navy  Great  Brit- 
ain really  needs  for  the  protection  of  her 
widely  scattered  possessions,  or  how  large 
an  army  Germany  really  needs  to  secure  her 
against  the  combined  enmity  of  Russia  and 
France?  Supposing  a  scale  to  be  fixed,  how 
is  its  observance  to  be  enforced?  If  one  of 
the  Powers  exceeds  the  limit  and  disregards 
the  summons  to  reduce  its  armament,  what 
remedy  is  there  but  war? 

Can  the  Conference  mitigate  the  severities 
of  war?  If  it  can,  it  is  doubtful  whether  by 
so  doing  it  would  cause  war  either  to  be 
avoided  or  to  be  brought  more  speedily  to 
a  close.  Besides,  the  case  of  the  land  Pow- 
ers is  hardly  identical  in  this  respect  with 
that  of  the  sea  Powers,  and  the  sea  Powers 
would  scarcely  consent  to  restrictions  bear- 
ing on  them  alone. 

The  Czar  has  hinted  at  the  prohibition  of 
fearfully  destructive  explosives  or  other  dia- 
bolical engines  of  war.  Here  again  the  ap- 
parent humanity  might  not  be  real.  He 
would  not  be  the  least  of  the  benefactors  of 
mankind  who  should  now  invent  an  explo- 
sive which  would  neutralize  the  ascendancy 
of  masses  of  drilled  men  or  of  iron-clad 
fleets.  Mechanical  invention  has  to  a  great 
extent  been,  and  may  be  still  further,  the 
means  of  putting  the  weak  more  on  a  level 
with  the  strong. 

It  might  be  something,  tho  it  would 
not  be  much,  if  all  Governments  going  to 
war  could  be  bound,  under  penalty  of  a 
forfeiture  of  belligerent  rights,  to  publish  to 
the  community  of  nations  fully  and  explicitly 
their  real  reasons  for  taking  up  arms.  They 
would  then  at  least  have  to  face  their  own 
consciences,  if  they  had  any,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  world  at  large.  Louis  Napoleon  had 
no  producible  cause  for  his  declaration  of 
war  against  Germany,  the  pretext  that  the 


King  of  Prussia  had  refused  him  an  absolute 
guarantee  against  a  Hohenzollern  candida- 
ture for  the  crown  of  Spain  being  too  palpa- 
bly factitious.  Nor  is  this  the  last  instance 
in  which  no  real  and  suflicient  cause  of  war 
was  or  could  possibly  have  been  assigned. 

The  prime  condition  of  general  peace  is 
general  righteousness.  Who  are  they  that 
are  now  meeting  at  The  Hague  to  give  peace 
to  a  troubled  world?  They  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  Powers  of  unrighteous- 
ness which  are  at  this  very  time,  without 
the  shadow  of  a  moral  justification,  parti- 
tioning China  and  robbing  other  weak  folk 
of  their  land.  It  is  in  fact  from  their  quar- 
rels over  their  spoils  that  the  present  dis- 
tractions mainly  arise.  Captain  Kidd  and 
his  compeers  undertook  philanthropic  re- 
form; tho  those  eminent  expansionists 
had  not  learned  to  style  their  booty  "  spheres 
of  influence,"  or  to  say  that  it  was  by  "  Duty 
taking  hold  of  Destiny  "  that  they  were  led 
to  lay  their  hands  on  other  men's  goods  and 
in  case  of  resistance  to  cut  the  owners' 
throats.  More  effectual  by  far  than  any  pos- 
sible work  of  a  congress  of  predatory  Powers 
would  be  the  revival  in  the  popular  heart  of 
those  sentiments  of  humanity  and  justice  of 
which  religion  has  hitherto  been  largely 
tlie  basis,  and  which  for  the  present  seem 
to  have  lost  much  of  their  force.  We  are 
living  in  a  spiritual  and  moral  interregnum, 
in  which  rapacity  begins  to  spurn  control  and 
force  threatens  again  to  become  the  law. 
When  professed  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of 
peace  are  pandering  to  the  lust  of  war,  is 
very  much  to  be  expected  of  a  meeting  of 
the  great  military  Powers  at  The  Hague? 

Postscript. — Scarcely  had  the  foregoing 
lines  been  penned  when  the  report  arrived 
that  a  snag  had  been  struck  at  the  very  out- 
set, Russia  refusing  to  accede  to  the  neutral- 
ization of  private  property  at  sea.  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  private  property  at 
sea  should  be  exempt  from  seizure  or  de- 
struction if  the  maritime  Powers  are  allowed 
to  bombard  seaboard  cities.  War,  as  Gen-' 
eral  Sherman  said,  and  as  other  great  sol- 
diers have  said  in  different  terms,  is  "  hell," 
and  so  long  as  everybody  understands  that 
it  is  hell,  there  will  generally  be  an  effort  to 
avoid  it. 

The  Grange,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Visiting  American   Antiquities. 

By  Edward  Everett  Hale. 


The  first  wish  of  an  American  in  going  to 
Europe  is  to  see  ruins,  and— to  borrow  an 
often-quoted  phrase  of  Mr.  Rufus  Choate— 
to  "  dilate  with  the  right  emotion  "  when  he 
sees  them.  A  good  deal  might  be  said  or 
sung  about  the  peculiar  emotion  of  seeing 
the  result  of  worlv  which  has  proved  itself 
so  useless  as  most  ruins. 

And  as  people  talk  with  each  other  in  the 
enforced  leisure  of  sea  voyages  backward  and 
forward,  the  general  reason  assigned  for  not 
travelling  in  America  more  is  that  we  have 
here  no  ruins. 

In  "  The  Lamp  of  Memory,"  Ruskin  says 
of  a  valley  in  the  Jura  that  he 

"  well  remembers  the  sudden  blankness  and  chill 
which  were  cast  upon  it  when  he  endeavored,  in 
order  more  strictly  to  arrive  at  the  sources  of  its 
impressiveness,  to  imagine  it  for  a  moment  a 
scene  in  some  aboriginal  forest  of  the  New  Con- 
tinent. The  flowers  in  an  instant  lost  their 
light,  the  river  its  magic ;  the  hills  became  op- 
pressively desolate ;  a  heaviness  in  the  boughs 
of  the  darkened  forest  showed  how  much  of 
their  former  power  had  been  dependent  upon  a 
life  which  was  not  theirs,  how  much  of  the  glory 
of  the  imperishable  or  continually  renewed  crea- 
tion is  reflected  from  things  more  precious  in 
their  memories  than  it,  in  its  renewing.  Those 
ever  springing  flowers  and  ever  flowing  streams 
had  been  dyed  by  the  deep  colors  of  human  en- 
durance, valor,  and  virtue ;  and  the  crests  of  the 
sable  hills  that  rose  against  the  evening  sky  re- 
ceived a  deeper  worship,  because  their  far  shad- 
ows fell  eastward  over  the  iron  wall  of  Joux, 
and  the  four-square  keep  of  Granson." 

An  American  reads  this  with  surprise  that 
among  Ruskin's  "  Seven  Lamps "  there  is 
no  lamp  of  Hope.  The  American  is  used  to 
reach  forward  to  the  things  before,  and  not 
to  distress  himself  too  much  if  he  finds  no  me- 
morial of  the  things  that  are  behind,  of 
greater  age  than  King  Philip's  oak,  which 
has  stood  in  Wrenthan,  in  Massachusetts, 
for  a  thousand  years.  But  the  American,  if 
he  finds  in  the  forests  of  New  Hampshire  a 
broad  arrow  symbol  on  the  bark  of  a  pine 
tree,  which  shows  that  it  was  reserved  for 


King  George's  navy,  is  glad  to  be  carried  so 
far  back  into  another  century. 

It  is,  therefore,  perhaps  worth  while,  as 
the  reader  of  these  lines  is  packing  his  grip- 
sack for  his  summer  excursions,  to  suggest 
to  him  that  there  are  a  few  antiquities  in 
America,  connected  with  history,  which  he 
may  like  to  notice.  I  do  this  with  the  more 
pleasure  because  the  railway  companies  are 
very  reticent,  and  seldom  allude  to  such  cu- 
riosities in  their  programmes.  I  do  not 
know  why;  1  wish  I  did.  If  the  person  who 
passes  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  Mount 
Vernon  on  his  way  south,  might  be  notified 
by  a  sign-board  even  that  he  was  close  to 
the  old  home  of  George  Washington  I  think 
it  would  make  that  southern  journey  a  lit- 
tle more  interesting. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  top  of  the  map.  Que- 
bec is  not  a  ruin,  but  there  are  streets  there 
which  have  been  wet  with  American  blood. 
And  one  sees  a  good  deal  more  of  Normandy 
and  old  France  by  spending  a  day  or  two 
in  Quebec  than  he  might  do  in  some  cities 
a  great  deal  nearer  to  Normandy.  Also  one 
will  catch  up  an  old  French  word  in  Quebec 
or  its  neighborhood,  which  one  might  wait 
for  for  many  months  in  France. 

2.  If  the  reader  has  stout  legs,  good  feet, 
and  a  pair  of  brogans  such  as  can  be  bought 
for  a  dollar  and  twenty  cents,  if  he  have  a 
good  conscience  and  good  appetite  and  loves 
the  open  air  as  Adam  did,  let  him  cross  from 
Quebec  to  the  Kennebec  River  by  the  route 
through  which  Arnold  and  his  army 
marched  in  the  autumn  of  1775.  If  his  luck 
is  good  he  will  find  some  old  man  whose 
grandfather  told  him  of  Arnold's  march  that 
way.  There  are  probably  not  more  people 
now  living  in  that  valley  than  lived  there 
when  Arnold  descended  from  those  high- 
lands upon  amazed  Quebec. 

3.  Drift  gently  along  the  shore,  dear  read- 
er; and  do  not  be  bewitched  by  the  Capua 
of  Portland  too  long.  But  you  might  remem- 
ber as  you  pass  that  when  Portland  was  Fal- 
mouth, in  1775,  the  English  fleet  did  all  it 
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could  to  precipitate  the  separation  of  Amer- 
ica from  England  by  bui-ning  tlie  village 
down.  Why  they  did  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  It  was  one  of  the  reckless  bits  of  sav- 
agery which,  for  two  gcmerations,  made  the 
people  of  America  hate  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. 

4.  If  you  succeed  in  getting  by  Portland, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  charming  places  in 
the  world,  stop  at  Portsmouth,  and  make 
them  take  you  round  to  see  the  traces  of  old 
life  there.  These  are  not  ruins;  they  are  the 
fine  old  palaces  that  the  princely  merchants 
of  other  days  lived  in,  and  you  will  wish 
that  you  might  die  in  one  of  them  yourself. 
Go  down  to  the  navy  yard,  and  they  will 
show  you  where  Paul  Jones'  ship  of  the  line 
was  built,  which  by  misfortune  was  given 
to  King  Louis  XVI,  from  whom  the  English 
captured  her  afterward.  Better  than  this, 
if  you  are  looking  for  antiquities,  make 
somebody  take  you  to  Kittery  Point,  and  see 
the  old  council  chamber  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Governors.  If  you  are  an  autograph 
hunter,  you  will  find  autographs  that  will 
make  your  hair  stand  on  end. 

5.  Then  you  may  come  down  the  coast  to 
Massachusetts.  The  best  way  to  travel  un- 
der such  circumstances  is,  as  I  have  often 
said,  to  use  a  friend's  yacht  when  he  is  dis- 
posed to  take  you.  Failing  that,  the  trol- 
ley will  carry  you  almost  everywhere  now, 
for  rather  less  than  a  cent  a  mile.  Above 
Newburyport,  on  the  Merrimac,  you  have  as 
charming  a  river  sail  as  you  can  find  any- 
where, on  a  brisk  little  steamboat,  with  an 
intelligent  captain  who  will  show  you  where 
the  Alliance  was  built,  and  in  later  times 
where  Whittier  lived  and  died.  In  Newbury- 
port itself,  again,  you  will  determine  to  pur- 
chase a  house  with  twenty-seven  rooms  in  it, 
where  you  shall  spend  the  remainder  of  your 
days,  where  your  books  shall  not  be 
crowded,  and  where  each  of  your  children 
can  have  a  separate  playroom. 

In  Salem  they  Avill  show  you  the  actual 
pins  with  which  the  devils  pricked  the 
witches,  or  the  witches  pricked  the  devils— 
I  forget  which.  And  you  shall  see  Giles 
Corey's  autograph. 

6.  In  Boston  Ave  have  five  buildings  which 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  Revolution.    Go 


into  the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  and  di- 
late with  the  right  emotion  as  you  go  up  into 
the  steeple,  where  D'Anville's  storm 

"Tolled   the  bell   in   the  tower 

As  it  tolls  at  funerals." 

* 

By  the  way,  that  ballad  of  Longfellow's  is 
the  best  he  ever  wrote.  You  had  better  buy 
a  copy  of  it  in  the  museum  of  the  Meeting 
House,  and  carry  it  home  with  you. 

7.  Plymouth  Rock  is  not  a  ruin,  but  it  is 
in  two  pieces  all  the  same.  And  here  is  a 
story  which  at  Plymouth  itself  they  are  not 
apt  to  tell  you.  When  the  Revolution  was 
coming  on,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  at  Plymouth 
wanted  to  do  something  with  their  organiza- 
tion, and  they  agreed  that  they  would  move 
the  Rock  so  that  it  should  not  be  covered  by 
the  tide  at  every  flood,  and  would  carry  it 
into  the  middle  of  the  town.  So  they  ap- 
plied their  derricks,  and  turned  to  with  a 
will,  as  the  sons  of  seamen  could,  and  lo, 
the  rock  split  in  two!  The  prophets  saw  in 
this  separation  an  omen  of  the  separation  of 
the  British  Empire  which  followed  three  or 
four  years  afterward.  Plymouth  is  itself  a 
monument.  As  Mr.  Rufus  Choate  said  on 
the  spot,  you  do  not  have  to  build  monu- 
ments in  Plymouth.  Burial  Hill,  and  the 
brook,  and  the  beach,  and  the  Rock,  are  well 
nigh  the  same  to-day  that  they  were  in  the 
year  when  half  the  emigrants  died  there. 

8.  If  you  can  get  anybody  to  carry  you 
from  Boston  up  into  New  Hampshire  in  his 
coach  with  four  horses,  accept  that  hospital- 
ity. If  not,  pay  two  dollars  to  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  and  go  up  to  the  Weirs. 
If  you  choose  the  right  route  you  can  see 
a  statue  of  Hannah  Dustin  in  the  act  of  kill- 
ing her  Indian  captor;  and  this  is  on  the  spot 
where  that  seventeenth-century  Judith  slew 
that  Holofernes  of  her  day.  At  Weirs  you 
will  find  what  is,  I  think,  the  oldest  monu- 
ment, so  called,  erected  by  our  forefathers. 
It  is  the  stone  which  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  set  up  in  1635  to  show  the  north- 
ern point  of  the  Merrimac  River.  Their 
charter  gave  them  rights  three  miles  north  of 
the  Merrimac  River;  but  unfortunately  one 
of  Charles  II's  courts  denied  them  the  boun- 
dary which  tliey  claimed,  and  they  subse- 
quently gave  up  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  their  western  claims.    But  for 
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this  Massachusetts  would  be  a  State  run- 
ning from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with  a 
width  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles. 

9.  When  you  are  once  up  in  this  region, 
you  may  as  well  cross  by  some  picturesque 
route  to  Lake  Champlain.  Here  you  are  in 
the  midst  of  seventeenth  and  eightenth  cen- 
tury reminders.  Perhaps  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  what  I  am  tempted  to  call  the  New 
England  ruins— though  we  are  now  just  out- 
side the  boundary  line  of  New  England— is 
what  is  left  of  Ticonderoga.  There  one  gov- 
ernment or  another  in  the  last  century  spent 
millions.  The  course  of  history  has  altered 
the  dangers,  and  so  the  fears,  of  different 
governments,  and  the  old  and  useless  Fort 
Ticonderoga  is  now  wearing  away  under  the 
frosts  of  every  winter.  But  it  is  an  excel- 
lent place  for  the  snapping  of  a  camera  or 
even  the  writing  of  a  ballad. 

10.  One  of  the  New  Yorii  correspondents 
of  The  Independent  must  give  you  notes 
on  Albany  and  Schenectady  and  Fort  Lee  and 
Fort  Washington— nay,  even  White  Plains 
and  the  rest;  and  there  are  plenty  of  anti- 
quarians in  New  Yorli  who  know  every  inch 
of  the  ground.  I  think  the  critical  battle  in 
which  Knowlton  was  killed  was  actually 
fought  within  the  limits  of  the  Central  Park. 
I  remember  that  I  asked  Mr.  Bancroft  one 
day  whether  this  were  not  so.  He  laughed 
and  said,  "  We  may  as  well  have  it  so,"  as 
if  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  coax  the  dis- 
patches in  that  direction. 

11.  Now  take  a  steamer  or  a  train  to  New 
Haven,  or  even  to  Hartford,  and  those  Con- 
necticut people  will  fight  their  battles  over 
again  for  you.  Please  to  remember  that 
Chastellux  says  of  those  people  in  those 
times  that  after  traveling  six  times  back- 
ward  and  forward  from  Newport  to  Virginia 
he  might  say  that  he  had  not  met  one  man 
of  military  age  who  had  not  served  against 
George  III.    Think  how  many  reminders  of 


the  Revolution  are  there!  There  is  Nathan 
Hale's  school  house  at  New  London,  and 
anotlier  at  Haddam,  which  is  to  be  conse- 
crated to  history  this  autumn.  There  is  old 
Governor  Trumbull's  workshop,  from  which 
"Brother  Jonathan's"  letters  to  George 
Washington  were  sent.  There  is  Parson  Pit- 
kin's home,  whose  matchless  hospitality  is 
remembered  in  the  memoirs.  There  is  the 
wreck  of  the  Charter  Oak  at  Hartford. 
There  is  no  town  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old  but  has  its  story  of  battle  or  adventure. 

12.  And  in  Rhode  Island  you  can  run  as 
far  back  as  the  points  which  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  first  touched  in  their  negotiations 
with  the  Dutch.  They  will  show  you,  if  you 
ride  along  tlie  coast,  the  bead  necklaces 
which  they  have  found  in  the  tombs  of  the 
old  sachems.  And  if  you  will  work  your 
way  far  enough  into  the  Narragansett  reser- 
vation, you  shall  find  good  specimens  of  the 
Narragansetts  at  work  to-day.  They  will 
be  apt  to  be  laying  stone  wall,  for  which 
they  have  especial  fitness. 

13.  Then  you  will  come  back  to  Boston. 
And  from  Boston  you  may  start  on  just  such 
a  line  of  adventure  again,  this  time  to  be 
your  own  guide,  philosopher  and  friend.  But 
in  finishing  these  memoranda,  I  will  say  that 
you  are  not  the  man  I  think  you  are  if  you 
do  not  pay  five  cents  for  a  trolley  ride  to  the 
end  of  City  Point  in  South  Boston,  and  then 
walk  across,  and  under  the  fortification  of 
Fort  Independence  meditate  on  the  past.  This 
fort,  also,  is  now  abandoned,  thank  God,  un- 
der the  requisition  of  a  Gospel  of  peace.  I 
thinl?:  it  is  the  seventh  fort  which  has  been 
built  on  that  spot  since  the  hard-pressed  col- 
ony made  the  beginning  there,  not  quite  sure 
whether  their  guns  might  not  be  trained  on 
King  Charles's  vessels.  But  as  the  reign  of 
peace  comes  on,  it  has  "happened,"  as  people 
like  to  say,  that  no  one  of  the  seven  forts 
has  ever  fired  a  shot  in  anger. 

RoxBURY,  Mass. 


The  Royal  and  Ancient  Game. 


By  Herbert  D.   Ward. 


Exercise  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds, 
abstract  and  concrete.  It  may  be  theoretical 
or  practical,  debilitating  or  upbuilding. 
Brainworliers  are  peculiar  in  this  respect. 
They  cannot  rest  or  exercise  lilie  other  peo- 
ple. Their  rest  must  be  found  in  a  change 
of  mental  activity,  not  in  no  activity.  Like- 
wise, their  exercise  must  include  an  object 
and  not  be  desultory.  It  must  spur  them  to 
a  distinct  intellectual  as  well  as  to  a  physi- 
cal struggle.  To  take  a  vague,  meaningless 
walk  just  for  exercise  is  one  of  the  most  tire- 
some things  in  the  world  to  a  man  whose 
brain  supports  him.  Yet  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  people  take  what  is  known  as  a 
"  constitutional,"  and  wonder  why  they  re- 
turn so  jaded  and  unrefreshed.  Their  minds 
have  not  been  diverted  from  their  work,  and 
their  legs  have  lost  spring  from  sheer  lack 
of  interest. 

Now  if  such  seekers  after  health  had 
started  out  to  find  a  rare  fern,  a  peculiar 
crystal,  or  to  discover  a  prehistoric  mound,  or 
a  terminal  morraine,  they  would  have  re- 
turned fit,  enthusiastic  and  refreshed.  Why  ? 
Because  their  efforts  would  have  been  di- 
rected not  primarily  to  the  body,  but  to  the 
brain. 

"  Go  down  in  your  cellar  and  build  a  car- 
penter-shop, and  when  that  is  finished  add  a 
work-bench,"  said  one  of  the  most  prominent 
physicians  to  a  discouraged  dyspeptic.  "  But 
doctor,  I  take  too  much  exercise  as  it  is," 
protested  the  brainworker. 

"  Give  it  all  up,  and  do  what  I  tell  you," 
insisted  the  physician.  At  the  end  of  the 
winter  the  complete  cure  had  been  made.  In 
his  eagerness  to  achieve  what  he  had  never 
done  before,  the  sick  man  had  forgotten  his 
ailment,  which.  Insulted  by  inattention,  left 
the  patient  in  disgust.  In  other  words,  exer- 
cise that  masses  the  muscles,  that  recreates 
the  body  and  sharpens  the  mind  must  have 
a  distinct  aim.  It  must  consist  in  an  intel- 
lectual struggle  in  which  hand  and  foot  and 
sinews  and  nerve  are  trained  to  win.  It  must 
take  one  out  of  the  study  into  the  open  air. 
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It  must  make  us  forget  our  woes,  our  strug- 
gles, our  work  and  ourselves.  It  must  give 
us  a  new  battle  and  bring  new  victories  and 
defeats.  It  must  be  possible  to  all  and  cheap 
and  respectable.  There  is  only  one  such  ex- 
ercise that  "  combines  so  much,"  as  they 
say  of  Bar  Harbor— namely,  the  royal  and 
ancient  game  of  golf.  Golf  is  probably  the 
most  ideal  exercise  adopted  by  modern  times. 
We  speak  for  one  who  has  played  base-ball, 
foot-ball  and  tennis;  we  have  walked,  driven 
and  ridden;  we  have  sailed,  rowed  and 
towed;  we  have  shot,  fished  and  gone  swim- 
ming; we  have  wheeled  coal,  sawed  wood, 
raked,  hoed,  weeded  and  raised  a  notable 
crop  of  chrysomelids;  we  have  culled  wild- 
flowers  for  analysis,  have  inspected  quarries 
and  visited  mines;  but  all  these  roads  to 
health  become  blurred  before  the  game  of 
golf.  This  we  say  not  enthusiastically  (for 
our  score  is  rarely  under  a  hundred,  and  we 
are  generally  beaten  by  the  youngest  player), 
but  judicially,  with  a  special  eye  toward  the 
needs  of  brain-workers. 

At  first  sight,  and  to  the  uninitiated  golf 
seems  idiotically  easy,  and  easily  the  most 
idiotic  of  games.  To  shove  a  "  white  pill," 
as  an  impressionist  has  expressed  it,  from 
one  hole  into  another,  seems  even  more  a 
waste  of  time  than  croquet.  The  skeptic's 
comparison  of  golf  to  croquet  contains  the 
final  insult. 

For  golf  requires  of  the  successful  com- 
petitor a  comprehensive  judgment  and  a 
fineness  of  touch  such  as  no  other  outdoor 
game  has  dreamed  of.  Accuracy  of  aim, 
sureness  of  eye,  dexterity  of  arm,  perfection 
of  form,  a  critical  idea  of  distance,  and  a 
philosophic  temper  amid  the  most  exasperat- 
ing of  happenings,  are  only  a  few  of  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  the  golfer.  These 
train  the  mind  and  the  body  for  the  exhil- 
arating contest  to  beat  your  own  last  medal 
score,  or  to  win  over  your  opponent  by  at 
least  one  "  hole  up." 

Golf  is  a  fight  from  start  to  finish,  and  we 
defy  any  enthusiast  to  remember  whether  he 
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has  walked  two  miles  or  ten  when  he  makes 
his  ball  soar  a  hundred  and  ninety  yards 
from  the  tee,  or  when  he  has  just  won  the 
hole  on  a  phenomenal  fifteen-foot  put. 

There  should  be  a  golf  club  attached  to 
every  town  parish,  just  as  there  is  a  town 
commons.  It  will  keep  the  boys  out  of  mis- 
chief, and  the  young  ladies  will  find  their 
outlet  in  something  more  stimulating  than 
chat.  Every  country  church  would  do  well 
to  have  one.  It  would  be  more  popular,  if 
not  more  populous  than  the  cemetery.  In 
our  town  the  minister  is  the  best  player 
in  the  club.    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Golf  is  not  acquired  in  a  day  or  in  a  year. 


No  one  can  master  it  in  a  life-time.  It  occu- 
pies the  whole  of  the  mind,  and  uses  every 
muscle  in  the  body  without  tiring  it.  It  is  a 
constant  incentive  and  delight.  It  is  new 
every  time  you  play  it. 

The  spring  Is  here  and  the  summer  is  upon 
us.  Golf  clubs  will  sprout  like  mushrooms 
from  the  ground.  Let  our  professional  men 
encourage  them  and  join  them.  For  to  en- 
gage in  a  recreation  that  does  not  pall,  and  in 
an  exercise  that  does  not  deject,  is  enough  to 
make  a  man  better,  happier  and  more  able 
to  enter  an  intellectual  competition  in  which 
only  the  fittest  survive. 

Newton  Chntke,  Mass. 


How  to  Read  the  Gospels. 

By  Count  Leo  Tolstoy. 


There  is  much  that  is  so  strange,  improb- 
able, unintelligible,  and  even  contradictory 
in  what  professes  to  be  Christ's  teaching 
that  people  do  not  know  how  to  understand 
it. 

And  it  is  very  differently  understood  by 
different  people.  Some  say  redemption  is 
the  all-important  matter.  Others  say  the  all- 
important  thing  is  grace,  obtainable  through 
the  sacraments.  Others,  again,  say  that  sub- 
mission to  the  Church  is  what  is  really  essen- 
tial. But  the  churches  themselves  disagree, 
and  interpret  the  teaching  variously.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  holds  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son;  that  the  Pope  is  infallible,  and  that  sal- 
vation is  obtainable  chiefly  by  works.  The 
Lutheran  Church  disagrees,  and  considers 
that  faith  is  chiefly  needed  for  salvation. 
The  Orthodox  Russo-Greek  Church  con- 
siders that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
from  the  Father  only,  and  that  both 
faith  and  works  are  necessary  to  salvation. 
And  the  Anglican  and  the  other  Episco- 
palian, the  Presbyterian  and  the  Methodist— 
not  to  mention  hundreds  of  other  churches — 
each  interpret  Christ's  teaching  in  their  own 
way. 

Young  men  and  men  of  the  people,  doubt- 
ing the  truth  of  the  Church  teaching  in 
which  they  have  been    brought    up,    often 


come  to  me  and  ask  what  my  teaching  is, 
and  how  /  understand  Christ's  teaching? 
Such  questions  always  grieve  and  even 
shock  me. 

Christ— who  the  churches  say  was  God- 
came  to  earth  to  reveal  divine  truth  to  men 
for  their  guidance  in  life.  A  man — even  a 
plain,  stupid  man — if  he  wants  to  give  peo- 
ple guidance  of  importance  to  them,  will 
manage  to  impart  it  so  that  they  can  make 
out  what  he  means.  And  is  it  possible  that 
God,  having  come  on  earth  specially  to  save 
people,  was  not  able  to  say  what  he  wanted 
to  say  clearly  enough  to  prevent  people  from 
misinterpreting  his  words  and  from  disagree- 
ing with  each  other  about  them? 

This  could  not  be  so,  if  Christ  were  God, 
nor  is  it  possible  even  if  Christ  is  not  God 
but  merely  a  great  teacher,  that  he  failed  to 
express  himself  clearly.  For  a  great  teacher 
is  great  just  because  he  is  able  to  express  the 
truth  so  that  it  can  be  neither  hidden  nor  ob- 
scured, but  is  as  plain  as  daylight. 

In  either  case,  therefore,  the  Gospels, 
which  transmit  Christ's  teaching,  must  con- 
tain truth.  And  indeed  the  truth  is  there  for 
all  who  will  read  the  Gospels  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  know  the  truth,  without  prejudice, 
and,  above  all,  without  supposing  that  the 
Gospels  contain  some  special  sort  of  wisdom 
beyond  human  reason. 
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The    Independent 


Tbfit  is  bow  1  read  tbe  Gospels;  and  I 
found  in  tbem  trulb  plain  enoiigb  for  little 
children  to  understand,  as,  indeed,  is  said  in 
the  Gospels.  So  that  when  I  am  asked  what 
my  teaching  consists  in,  and  how  I  under- 
stand Christ's  teaching,  I  reply:  I  have  no 
teaching,  but  I  understand  Christ's  teaching 
as  it  is  explained  in  the  Gospels.  If  I  have 
written  books  about  Christ's  teaching,  I 
have  done  so  only  to  show  the  falseness  of 
the  interpertations  given  by  the  commen- 
tators on  the  Gospels. 

To  understand  Christ's  real  teaching  the 
chief  thing  is,  not  to  interpret  the  Gospels, 
but  to  understand  them  as  they  are  written. 
And,  therefore,  to  the  question  how  Christ's 
teaching  should  be  understood,  I  reply:  If 
you  wish  to  understand  it,  read  the  Gospels. 
Kead  them,  putting  aside  all  foregone  con- 
clusions; read  with  the  sole  desire  to  under- 
stand what  is  there  said.  But  just  because 
the  Gospels  are  holy  books,  read  them  con- 
siderately, reasonably  and  with  discernment, 
and  not  hap-hazard  or  mechanically,  as  tho 
all  the  words  in  the  book  were  of  equal 
weight. 

To  understand  any  book  one  must  choose 
out  the  parts  that  are  quite  clear,  dividing 
them  from  what  is  obscure  or  confused.  And 
from  what  is  clear  we  must  form  our  idea  of 
the  drift  and  spirit  of  the  whole  work.  Then, 
on  the  basis  of  what  we  have  understood, 
we  may  proceed  to  make  out  what  was  con- 
fused or  not  quite  intelligible.  That  is  how 
we  read  all  kinds  of  books.  And  it  is  partic- 
ularly necessary  thus  to  read  the  Gospels, 
which  have  passed  through  such  a  multiplic- 
ity of  compilations,  translations  and  tran- 
*  scriptions,  and  were  com' osed.  eigiibe<^n  cen- 
turies ago,  by  men  who  were  not  highly  edu- 
cated, and  were  superstitious.* 

Therefore,  in  order  to  understand  the  Gos- 
pels, we  must  first  of  all  separate  what  is 


*  The  Gospels,  as  is  known  to  all  who  have 
studied  their  origin,  far  from  being  an  infallible 
expression  of  divine  truth,  are  the  work  of  innu- 
merable minds  and  hands  and  are  full  of  errors. 
Therefore  the  Gospels  can  in  no  case  be  taken  as 
a  production  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  Churchmen 
assert.  Were  that  so,  God  would  have  revealed 
the  Gospel  as  he  is  said  to  have  revealed  the  com- 
mandments on  Mount  Sinai ;  or  he  would  have 
transmitted  the  complete  book  to  man,  as  the 
Mormons  declare  was  the  case  with  their  holy 
scriptures.  But  we  know  how  these  works  were 
written  and  collected,  and  how  they  were  cor- 
rected and  translated,  therefore  not  only  can  we 
not  accept  them  as  infallible  revelations,  but  we 
must,  if  we  respect  the  truth,  correct  errors  that 
we  find  in  them. 


quite  simple  and  intelligible  from  what  is 
confused  and  unintelligible,  and  afterward 
read  this  clear  and  intelligible  part  several 
times  over,  trying  to  assimilate  It.  Then, 
helped  by  this  comprehension  of  the  general 
meaning,  we  can  try  to  explain  to  ourselves 
the  drift  of  the  parts  which  seemed  involved 
and  obscure.  That  is  how  I  read  the  Gos- 
pels, and  the  meaning  of  Christ's  teaching 
became  so  clear  to  me  that  it  was  impossible 
to  have  any  doubt  about  it.  And  I  advise 
every  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  true 
meaning  of  Christ's  teaching  to  follow  the 
same  plan. 

Let  each  one  who  is  reading  the  Gospels 
select  all  that  seems  to  him  quite  plain,  clear 
and  comprehensible,  anU  score  it  down  the 
side  of  the  page,   say  with  a    blue  pencil. 
Then,  taking  the  marked  passages  first,  let 
him  separate  Christ's  words  from  those  of 
the  evangelist  by  marking  Christ's  words  a 
second  time,  say  with  a  red  pencil.    Then  let 
him  read  over  those  doubly  scored  passages 
several  times.  Only  after  he  has  thoroughly 
assimilated  these  let    him    again    read    the 
other  words  attributed  to  Christ  which  he 
did  not  understand  when  he  first  read  them, 
and  let  him  score,  in  red,  those  which  have 
become  plain  to  him.  Let  him  leave  unscored 
words  of  Christ's  which  remain  unintelligible 
and  also  unintelligible  words  by  the  writers 
of  the  Gospels.     The  passages  marked  in  red 
will  supply  the  reader  with  the  essence  of 
Christ's  teaching.     They  will  give  what  all 
men  need  and  what  Christ  therefore  said  in 
a  way  that  all  can  understand.    The  places 
marked  only  in  blue  will  give  what  the  au- 
thors of  the  Gospels  said  that  is  Intelligible. 
Very  likely  in  selecting  what  is  from  what 
is  not  fully  comprehensible  people  will  not 
all  mark  the  same  passages.    What  is  com- 
prehensible to  one  will  seem  obscure  to  an- 
other.    But  in  what  is  most  important  all 
will  certainly  agree,  and  these    are    things 
which  will  be    found    quite    intelligible    to 
every  one.    It  is  just  this— just  what  is  fully 
comprehensible  to  all  men— that  constitutes 
the  essence  of  Christ's  teaching. 

Yasnaia  Poliana,  Russia. 


[Translator's  Note. — This  little  article — ad- 
vising men  how  to  read  the  Gospels  most  profit- 
ably— is,  of  course,  not  allowed  to  be  published  in 
Russia.      Hectographed    and    photographed    copies 
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do,  however,  circiilalo  from  hand  to  hand,  and  iiig  how  far  wo  iindorstand  and  ajrree  with  the 
people  even  copy,  one  from  another,  the  red  and  views  they  express, — is  not  eomiuon  in  any  coun- 
blue  marlss  with  wliich  Tolstoy  lias  scored  his  own  try.  Both  In  Russian  and  in  English  it  is  more 
copy  of  the  fiospels.  Tlie  idea  of  reading  the  usual  to  read  them  superstitiously  than  ration- 
Gospels  reasonably, — thinking  about  them  and  see-  ally. — Aylmku  Maudk.] 


Americanizing  Porto  Rico. 

By  Guy  V.   Henry, 

Majok-Genhkal  of  Volunteers  and  Lately  Military  Goveknor  of  Porto  Rico. 


The  ^yo^k  of  Americanizing  a  new  colony 
inliabited  by  an  alien  people,  of  a  race  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  in 
very  many  respects,  incurs  a  responsibility 
that  one  cannot  assume  lightly.  There  is 
bound  to  be  some  friction,  misunderstand- 
ings and  trouble  from  those  who  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  have  been  displaced  in  au- 
thority. To  accomplish  the  best  results  re- 
quires a  straightforward,  unswerving  policy 
that  shows  favors  to  none,  and  subordinates 
all  minor  questions  to  the  main  issue.  Sur- 
rounded by  many  who  are  looking  after  their 
own  interests  chiefly,  and  not  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  it  is  not  always  an  easy 
matter  to  decide  just  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong;  but  one  mast  be  guided  by  his  own 
sense  of  honor  and  justice,  and  let  the  future 
determine  the  correctness  of  his  judgment. 

When  I  assumed  control  of  Porto  Rico  as 
Governor-General  of  the  island  I  found  con- 
fronting me  all  the  difficulties  and  problems 
that  are  natural  to  such  a  chaotic  condition 
of  government  as  the  Spaniards  left.  The 
Porto  Ricans  were  glad  of  a  change  of  mas- 
ters, but  they  were  not  a  little  curious  about 
the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  Amer- 
icans. They  were  led  to  believe  that  liberty 
was  to  be  accorded  to  them  in  a  larger  meas- 
ure than  they  ever  enjoyed  before.  Naturally 
the  idea  of  liberty  was  misunderstood  by 
many  of  them.  They  often  confounded  it 
with  license.  At  any  rate,  they  expected  to 
be  admitted  to  American  citizenship  before 
they  had  passed  through  a  sufficient  period 
of  probation. 

I  found  it  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  policy 
of  firmness  and  kindness.  It  was  a  military 
government  that  I  was  called  upon  to  admin- 
ister, and  such  a  form  of  government  natu- 
rally chafes  and  irritates  some  restless  spirits. 


My  duty  was  to  encourage  native  talent  in 
adopting  our  ideas  of  morals,  government 
and  Institutions,  and  to  assert  the  military 
power  only  in  extreme  cases.  This  I  had  to 
do  only  on  several  occasions.  One  was  in 
the  suppression  of  the  license  of  the  press. 
Some  of  the  native  malcontents  and  dis- 
placed leaders  sought  to  vilify  and  discredit 
the  American  Government  through  these  na- 
tive papers.  As  every  one  who  had  a  griev- 
ance could  come  before  me  and  receive  re- 
dress and  justice,  I  considered  it  harmful  to 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  island  to  per- 
mit the  papers  to  make  scurrilous  attacks 
upon  the  military  or  civil  powers.  Most  of 
those  who  made  their  attacks  upon  me  per- 
sonally, or  upon  the  Government  through 
this  medium,  were  disappointed  politicians, 
and  not  well-meaning  natives  with  a  genuine 
grievance.  Hence  I  considered  the  suppres- 
sion of  articles  in  the  papers  deliberately  at- 
tacking my  government  of  the  island  a  wise 
measure  that  would  bear  its  fruits  in  time.  I 
have  had  no  occasion  to  regret  this  course,  or 
to  think  that  the  step  was  other  than  wise- 
but  the  contrary. 

From  the  first  I  endeavored  to  select  the 
best  and  most  intelligent  Porto  Ricans  to  fill 
offices  that  they  could  administer  satisfacto- 
rily. In  order  to  introduce  American  customs 
and  forms  of  government  on  the  island  it 
was  essential  to  educate  those  inhabitants  of 
the  island  to  our  way  of  looking  at  things 
who  were  by  nature  and  education  best  fitted 
for  the  work.  There  were  mauj'-  Americans 
who  flocked  to  the  island,  and  expected  to  se- 
cure all  of  the  best  appointments;  but  I  re- 
fused to  listen  to  their  demands.  My  policy 
was  to  teach  the  natives  to  govern  them- 
selves, and  this  could  be  accomplished  only 
by  giving  them  responsibility  and  work  to 
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do.  This  courso  niij^lit  not  have  been  allo- 
gothor  satisfnclory  to  the  disappointed  Amer- 
icans who  soii^iit  tlio  positions  for  the  honor 
or  emohinients  attached  thereto.  But  the 
justness  of  such  a  policy  will  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned by  honest,  right-thinking  men  and 
women. 

I  have  as  a  rule  found  the  Porto  Ricans  an 
easy  people  to  govern,  and  very  tractable. 
There  have  been  some  unscrupulous  leaders 
and  malcontents  who  have  given  trouble. 
To  them  1  had  to  show  the  power  that  was 
masked  behind  my  policy  of  kindness  and 
sympathy.  One  loader  from  Adjuntas  came 
to  me  and  threatened  me  with  an  uprising 
there  if  certain  things  were  not  done  accord- 
ing to  their  way  of  thinking.  I  told  him  to 
return  and  tell  the  people  that  I  would  order 
the  soldiers  out  to  shoot  the  Porto  Ilicans  the 
moment  they  resisted  the  authority  of  the 
proper  otticers.  There  was  no  uprising  or 
massacre  in  Adjuntas.  So  it  w^as  in  several 
other  instances.  When  there  was  a  threat 
made  to  force  me  into  a  position  that  I  con- 
sidered unwise,  I  resorted  to  the  military 
power  that  was  vested  in  me,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion suspended  the  civil  authority  of  a 
town. 

The  conditions  on  the  island  when  I  left 
were  in  a  fair  way  for  other  improvements. 
The  people  were  gradually  learning  the  ways 
of  the  Americans.  The  justice  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  policy  was  dawning  upon  them. 
The  masses  were  beginning  to  have  faith  in 
our  intentions  and  co-operation.  They  real- 
ized that  measures  that  may  have  seemed 
obnoxious  to  them  at  first  were  really  en- 
forced for  their  benefit.  I  had  numerous  tes- 
timonials from  the  people  and  individuals  to 
this  effect.  The  reception  accorded  to  me  in 
the  theater  in  San  Juan,  just  before  I  left, 
w^as  a  clear  demonstration  that  my  policy 
was  having  its  good  results.  Ovei-  tw^o  thou- 
sand school  children  took  part  in  the  exer- 
cises, and  patriotic  American  songs  and 
speeches  were  delivered.  A  similar  demon- 
stration was  made  in  Ponce.  The  masses  of 
the  people  are  thus  heart  and  soul  with  the 
United  States,  and  the  discontent  and  stories 
of  dissatisfaction  come  only  from  a  few  dis- 
gruntled politicians.  One  of  these,  Senor 
Munoz  Rivera,  the  former  President  of  the 
(yQuncil  o(  Secretaries,  has  spread  reports  In 


this  country,  vilifying  me,  and  running  down 
the  government  of  the  island.  In  reply  to  his 
stories  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  he 
was  relieved  of  his  position  by  me  because 
he  desired  to  control  matters  instead  of  my- 
self, and  for  his  political  advantage,  and  ever 
since  he  has  sought  to  discredit  me  in  the 
eyes  of  his  own  countrymen  and  now  in  those 
of  my  own  in  the  United  States.  The  longer 
he  remains  away  from  Porto  Rico  the  better 
for  that  island. 

There  are  many  Porto  Ricans  who  are  anx- 
ious that  a  civil  government  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  present  military  institution. 
Tills  will  come  in  time — probably  soon  after 
Congress  meets.  By  that  time  it  is  possible 
that  all  of  the  different  elements  on  the  is- 
land will  be  ready  to  adopt  and  uphold  a  civil 
form  of  government,  established  by  Con- 
gress. AV'e  have  constantly  been  looking  for- 
ward to  this,  and  my  policy  has  been  to  edu- 
cate the  people  to  appreciate  and  understand 
our  waj's  so  they  would  be  equal  to  the  task. 
It  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  islanders  to 
have  a  civil  form  of  government  established 
before  thej-  were  ready  for  it.  and  then 
through  its  failure  be  forced  into  a  condition 
of  chaos  or  misrule.  It  would  take  years  to 
overcome  the  disgrace  that  such  an  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  would  create.  It  would 
discredit  the  islanders  in  the  eyes  of  Amer- 
icans more  than  anything  else.  For  this  rea- 
son I  have  cautioned  the  native  leaders  to  go 
slow,  and  to  wait  for  developments  in  their 
due  season.  Civil  government  would  come  in 
time,  but  it  should  not  be  premature. 

The  same  is  true  about  the  trade  relations 
with  the  island.  There  are  leaders  who  de- 
mand free  trade,  and  ask  that  the  duty  be  re- 
moved at  once  from  tobacco  and  sugar.  But 
they  do  not  stop  to  consider  the  revenue  ques- 
tion at  all.  Funds  must  be  raised  to  pay  for 
the  administration  of  the  island,  and  those 
who  are  clamoring  for  immediate  free  trade 
are  usually  those  who  have  not  considered 
the  revenue  question  in  connection  with  it. 
There  is  needed  some  adjustment  of  the 
trade  conditions  of  the  island  that  will  give 
the  planters  a  good  opportunity  to  dispose  of 
their  crops  at  a  profit  in  this  country.  Coffee 
is  admitted  free,  and  the  Porto  Rican  coffee 
is  far  superior  to  the  Brazilian  product.  It 
should  be  introduced  in  t\ie  United    States, 
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and  the  plantations  should  be  developed  and 
cultivated.  There  is  every  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  this  crop  will  prove  a  very  valuable 
and  important  one  on  the  island  in  time. 

The  Porto  Ricans  are  not  slow  and  unbusi- 
ness-like.  On  the  contrary,  they  display 
quite  an  aptitude  for  business.  The  country 
has  been  overrun  recently  with  Americans, 
expecting  to  pick  up  good  jobs  and  absorb 
monopolies;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  have  been 
disappointed.  There  are  very  few  good  busi- 
ness openings  that  the  native  Porto  Ricans 
are  not  shrewd  enough  to  estimate  at  their 
full  value.  One  man  from  Boston,  who  ap- 
plied to  me  for  a  passport  home,  confessed 
that  he  had  met  his  equal  in  a  business  way 
among  the  natives,  and  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  return  without  the  fortune  he 
anticipated.  There  is,  of  course,  room  for 
capital  on  the  island,  for  there  are  many  in- 
dustries that  are  only  suffering  for  the  lack 
of  capital  to  develop  them. 

The  two  dominant  political  parties  on  the 
island  are  the  Liberals  and  the  Radicals,  and 
both  have  adopted  American  principles  and 
ideas  as  their  watch-word.  The  Liberals  are 
mostly  of  Spanish  sympathy,  and  in  the  past 
have  had  the  educated  and  wealthy  mostly 
in  their  ranks,  as  compared  to  the  masses. 
There  are  wise  and  good  men  in  both  parties, 
and  a  healthy  competition  between  the  two 
will  be  of  value  to  the  island.    The  fact  that 


both  have  adopted  the  American  principles  is 
good  proof  that  Porto  Rico  is  gradually  being 
Americanized.  The  fruits  of  a  wise,  humane, 
kindly  policy  are  within  sight  now.  The 
worst  of  the  change  is  over,  and  I  hand  to 
my  successor  a  much  more  homogeneous  and 
willing  people  than  I  received.  There  is  an 
intensely  loyal  American  sentiment  pervad- 
ing the  masses,  and  if  this  is  properly  en- 
couraged and  rewarded,  the  problems  of 
Porto  Rico  in  the  future  will  be  easy  of  solu- 
tion. I  have  many  true  friends  on  the  is- 
land, who  have  believed  in  my  policy  from 
the  first,  and  they  have  stood  by  me  without 
fear  or  favor.  1  have  never  yet  created  a 
vacancy  for  a  friend  without  cause,  altho  fre- 
quently requested  to  do  so,  and  it  is  this  pol- 
icy of  showing  no  favors,  I  believe,  that  has 
given  confidence  and  trust  in  our  gov- 
ernment among  the  intelligent  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  demonstrations  and  ovation  in 
my  honor  at  San  Juan  when  I  left,  giving 
abundant  proof  of  their  respect  and  affection 
for  me— as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States— and  which  abundantly  repaid  me  for 
my  many  days  of  hard  work;  and  I  shall 
look  with  watchful  eye  for  a  rich  harvest  of 
success  in  Porto  Rico,  based  upon  the  seeds 
of  honesty,  justice  and  morality,  upon  which 
all  true  progress  depends. 

New  York  City. 


The 


Daily    Routine    of  the    Archeologist 
Travehng  in  Asia  Minor. 


By  J.   R.   S.    Sterrett,   Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst  College. 


From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  Asia 
Minor  has  ever  exerted  a  charm  upon  old 
and  young  alike,  and  even  to-day  the  trav- 
eler, in  whatever  capacity,  is  sure  to  be  led 
captive  by  his  surroundings.  The  chains 
that  bind  him  to  the  East  may  not  be  broken 
by  absence  or  lapse  of  time,  and  they  hold 
him  all  the  more  firmly  bound  if  he  deal  in 
ancient  lore;  if  he  tread  the  ground  "  for  the 
sake   of   ages,"    seeking    "  in    the    sands   of 


time  "  for  the  "  footprints  "  of  men  that  are 
gone  long  ages  ago.  For  Asia  Minor  has 
been  the  meeting-place  of  the  Orient  and  the 
Occident  and  the  scene  of  the  everlasting 
conflict  that  has  been  waged  between  the 
East  and  the  West  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  present  moment. 

Of  late  years  Asia  Minor  has  been  the 
scene  of  numerous  explorations,  and  not  a 
few  excavations  undertaken  In  the  interest 
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of  archeology.  Perhaps  It  nmy  be  permitted 
to  one  who  has  speut  several  years  in  the 
archcological  exploration  of  Asia  Minor  to 
tell  something  of  the  daily  routine  work  of 
the  traveling  areheologist. 

Smyrna  is  the  usual  starting-place  for  ex- 
peditions of  this  kind,  tho  travelers  generally 
prefer  to  buy  their  horses  and  mules  in  the 
interior,  say  at  Tralles  or  Philadelphia.  The 
rest  of  the  traveler's  outfit  should  be  pro- 
cured in  London,  and  failing  in  that,  in 
Smyrna.  This  outfit  is  an  important  matter, 
and  will  be  more  or  less  elaborate  according 
to  the  length  of  time  the  traveler  intends  to 
spend  in  the  interior.  The  traveler's  health 
and  his  very  life  depend  in  great  measure 
upon  his  outfit,  for  whoso  essays  to  spend  a 
year  or  more  in  the  saddle  must  needs  supply 
himself  with  every  available  comfort.  He 
stands  in  need  of  tents,  saddle-horses,  pack- 
mules,  trusty  servants,  cooks,  cooking  uten- 
sils, canned  provisions,  and  the  multitude  of 
appliances  that  only  he  who  has  been  taught 
of  experience  knows  how  to  provide.  Broadly 
stated,  there  are  no  inns  or  hotels  in  the  in- 
terior of  Asia  Minor.  The  khans  or  caravan- 
saries in  the  larger  towns  are  the  nearest 
approach  to  them,  and  he  who  knows  these 
best  avoids  them  anxiously.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  he  who  should  choose  to  travel  in 
sole  reliance  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  na- 
tives would  rarely  have  to  suffer  for  food 
and  shelter  for  man  and  beast.  Discomfort, 
indeed,  would  be  his  lot,  discomfort  too  of  a 
kind  practically  unknown  in  this  country,  be- 
cause it  arises  chiefly  from  filth  and  vermin. 
The  Turks,  in  common  with  all  semicivilized 
peoples,  have  the  virtue  of  hospitality,  and 
yet,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  women  are 
more  or  less  secluded,  the  hospitality  they 
can  offer  the  stranger  is  wholly  different 
from  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  A 
Moslem  may  not  entertain  a  stranger  at  a 
table  presided  over  by  his  wife.  But  every 
well-to-do  Turk,  and,  in  fact,  many  in  very 
moderate  circumstances,  provide  a  guest- 
chamber,  or  musmfir  oda,  in  the  selamlik,  or 
part  of  the  house  which  may  not  be  entered 
by  the  women  of  the  household.  Now 
Oriental  hospitality  allows  every  stranger, 
without  distinction  of  religion  or  race,  to  take 
possession  of  the  mussafir  oda  without  so 
much   as   asking   permission    of   the   house- 


owner.  In  fact,  the  house-owner  regards  the 
stranger  as  the  owner  for  the  time  being  of 
the  Oda,  and  usually  strives  to  place  him- 
self in  the  light  of  the  one  obliged.  Occa- 
sionally, it  must  be  confessed,  the  house- 
owner  is  fanatical,  and  gives  shelter  to  the 
foreign  giaour  with  ill-concealed  regret,  but 
so  powerful  are  the  traditions  with  respect  to 
hospitality  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  eject 
the  giaour,  however  unwelcome  he  may  be. 
My  journeys  covered  a  period  of  several 
years,  and  tool<;  me  over  the  greater  part  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  from  Baghdad  to  Constanti- 
nople, from  the  headquarters  of  the  Euphra- 
tes to  Smyrna,  and  j^et  I  was  asked  to  vacate 
an  oda  but  once,  and  onlj'  once  was  I  re- 
fused shelter  and  food  by  an  entire  village 
and  district.  Both  of  these  instances  of  in- 
hospitality  occurred  in  Cataonia— that  is,  in 
the  Traus-Antitauran  region  of  Armenia 
Minor. 

Once  escorted  in  the  oda  the  guest  and  his 
whole  party  are  fed  from  the  kitchen  of  the 
house-owner.  Hospitality  extends  only  thus 
far,  however,  for  the  host  expects  and  de- 
mands pay  for  the  feed  of  the  animals.  At 
the  meals  all  eat  together,  master  and  serv- 
ant, Moslem  and  Christian,  all  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  the  floor  around  the  low  circular 
table.  The  man  of  leisure  usually  sits  in  the 
oda  lazily  fingering  his  beads  to  while  aw^ay 
the  time.  As  the  stranger  enters  the  room 
the  master  of  the  house  and  all  who  may 
chance  to  be  present  rise  respectfully  from 
the  divans  upon  which  they  sit.  In  strict 
etiquet  no  word  is  spoken,  and  the  stranger 
is  silently  motioned  to  the  seat  of  honor. 
When  the  stranger  has  been  comfortably 
seated  a  cigaret  and  a  cup  of  coffee  are 
offered  him  in  token  of  welcome,  then  all 
present  salute  him  with  the  salaam,  which 
typifies  the  raising  of  the  hem  of  the  stran- 
ger's garment  to  the  heart,  to  the  lips  and  to 
the  forehead,  and  means:  "  I  am  yours  to 
command  with  my  heart,  with  my  mouth 
and  with  my  mind."  The  stranger  should 
not  return  this  salutation  collectively,  but 
should  make  his  salaam  to  each  several  per- 
son present.  Then  all  bid  him  heartily  wel- 
come and  inquire  solicitously  after  his  health 
and  all  that  concerns  him.  These  formalities 
are  adhered  to  rigidly  in  the  houses  of  the 
afl3uent,  but  the  poor  man  is  less  ceremoni- 
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ous,  and  bids  the  stranger  welcome  at  once, 
even  helping  him  to  dismount  and  walking 
his  horse  up  and  down  for  several  minutes 
in  order  that  the  horse  may  not  cool  off  too 
quickly. 

But  it  is  far  bettor  for  the  scientitic  trav- 
eler to  go  with  such  outfit  that  he  can  be 
wholly  independent  of  native  hospitality. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  numerous.  The 
question  of  comfort  is  a  minor  one,  for  at 
best  the  traveler  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
bear  with  equanimity  the  discomfort  that 
comes  from  the  invasions  of  armies  of  creep- 
ing things.  No  one  can  enter  the  houses  of 
the  common  herd  without  carrying  away 
with  him  uncomfortable  mementoes  of  his 
sojourn  therein.  These  mementoes  are  not 
merely  innocent  fleas,  but  worse  pests  of 
varying  hue,  shape  and  size.  By  having  my 
clothes,  inner  and  outer,  boiled  every  Sun- 
day, I  found  that  life  could  be  made  endur- 
able for  the  following  three  or  four  days,  at 
any  rate.  But  there  are  other  and  more 
cogent  reasons  for  declining  the  hospitality 
of  the  natives. 

Naturally  enough,  those  who  entertain  the 
stranger  in  their  houses  expect  him  to  talk 
to  them.  This  talk  is  very  entertaining  and 
amusing,  so  long  as  one  is  a  novice  in  the 
country,  and  can  find  pleasure  in  artless, 
childlike,  and  even  silly  prattle.  But  there 
comes  a  time  when  it  palls  on  him,  when  it 
becomes  positively  nauseating  to  discuss  in 
brolven  Turkish  the  question  of  the  rotundity 
of  the  world  with  gentiy  who  stoutly  defend 
the  negative  side,  who  maintain  that  "  the 
sun  do  move,"  who  to  your  face  declare  you 
a  liar  when  you  afhrm  that  your  country- 
men pay  no  tribute  to  their  Padishah,  who 
inquire  minutely  into  your  business  and  ask 
a  thousand  inconceivably  childish  questions, 
to  each  of  w^hich  a  polite  answer  must  be 
given.  The  men  examine  with  unconcealed 
delight  and  astonishment  your  Maynard  rifle, 
your  huge  Smith  and  Wesson  revolver,  your 
corduroy  suit,  your  spring-back  knife,  your 
stylographic  or  fountain  pen,  your  pencils, 
your  helmet,  while  the  women  finger  with 
amazement  the  various  articles  of  your  cloth- 
ing, Including  your  socks.  This,  of  course, 
grows  monotonous,  if  one  must  subject  him- 
self to  such  an  examination  several  times  a 
day. 


But  worst  of  all,  the  acceptance  of  native 
hospitality  makes  it  impossible  for  the  trav- 
eler to  find  time  to  do  necessary  work,  to 
write  out  in  full  liis  roadnotes,  and  to  study 
and  recopy  the  inscriptions  he  may  have 
found  during  the  day.  But  if  he  travel  with 
liis  own  tents,  cooks,  servants  and  horses, 
then  he  simply  has  his  tents  pitched  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  village,  from  which  to  get 
supplies  for  man  and  beast,  and,  being  real 
master  in  his  own  house,  he  can  write  to  his 
heart's  content,  and  need  pay  no  attention  to 
the  inquisitive,  but  always  respectful,  mob 
that  ever  throngs  his  camp. 

I  did  not  travel  in  Asia  Minor  for  pleasure, 
tlio  1  had  a  deal  of  it  every  day.  My  object 
was  to  collect  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions, 
to  locate  ancient  cities  and  roads,  to  examine 
ancient  monuments,  and  incidentally  to  make 
a  route  survey  of  the  country.  My  chief  plan 
of  travel  was  to  avoid  beaten  tracks  and  to 
explore  those  regions  of  country  which  were 
blanks  or  virtual  blanks  on  the  old  maps. 
Usually  I  left  my  camp  soon  after  sunrise, 
directing  my  cook  to  go  with  the  baggage  and 
muleteers  and  encamp  at  a  given  village 
some  three  or  four  hours  distant.  They 
would  reach  the  village  agreed  upon  by  noon; 
the  tents  would  be  pitched;  provisions  for 
man  and  beast  would  be  collected;  the  cook 
would  busy  himself  in  preparing  the  even- 
ing meal,  while  the  baggage  servants,  after 
caring  for  the  camp  and  the  animals,  were 
required  to  scour  the  village  in  quest  of  in- 
scriptions, and  to  make  due  report  to  me  up- 
on my  arrival  in  camp.  After  leaving  camp 
in  the  morning,  accompanied  by  my  chief 
servant  and  zaptieh.  1  made  it  my  business 
to  visit  every  village  in  the  whole  region  of 
country  between  the  camp  of  the  morning 
and  that  of  the  evening.  Every  village  was 
searched  for  inscriptions  and  other  remains 
of  antiquity;  every  one  was  questioned  in  re- 
gard to  these  things,  and  every  scrap  of  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  whereabouts  of 
inscriptions  or  ruins  Avas  made  use  of,  or  put 
to  the  test  at  once.  Often  information  thus 
gained  proved  to  be  intentionally  false,  or  at 
least  erroneous,  but  still  I  could  never  afford 
to  neglect  any  hint,  however  much  I  might 
be  disposed  to  suspect  it.  Before  leaving 
camp  in  the  morning  I  took  accurate  bear- 
ings with  the  prismatic  compass  of  all  the 
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surroiiiuling  country.    As  soon  as  I  was  in 
the  saddle    I  noted  down  first  the  time  of 
starting,  and  then  the  direction  in  which  I 
was  heading.    At  every  point  where  the  road 
changed  its  general  direction    I  noted  down 
the  time  of  day  and  the  new  direction.  When 
crossing  a  brook  or  a  river    1  took  a  note  of 
the  time  of  day,  the  direction  from  which  the 
water  came  and  the  direction  in   which   it 
flowed.    After  traveling  for  half  an  hour,  or 
an  hour  at  most,  I  would  dismount,  plant  my 
prismatic  compass,  and  while  the  needle  was 
becoming  steady    make  a  note  of  the  promi- 
nent features  of  the  whole  surrounding  coun- 
try.   Then  when  the  needle  had  become  sta- 
tionary  it  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to 
read  off  from  the  compass  and  transfer  to  my 
notebook  the  bearings  of  all  the  villages  in 
sight     and    of    all    the    prominent    objects, 
whether  mountains  or  hills.    This  had  to  be 
repeated  oftener  than  once  an  hour  whenever 
the  country  was  rugged  and  difficult.    Now 
geographers  have  establislied  the  fact  that 
an  average  horse  at  an  average  gait  will  pass 
over  three  English  miles  and  one-half  in  one 
hour.      A    successful    traveling    geographer 
must  needs  be  a  man  of  dogged  pertinacity 
of  character;  he  must  be  able  to  think  one 
thought  only;  he  must  fix  his  mind  on  the 
topography  of  the  country  through  which  he 
is  traveling,  and  keep  it  fixed  there  without 
a    moment's    wavering,    and    that,    too,    not 
merely  for  a  few  days,  but  for  weeks  and 
months   at   a   stretch.       Often    he    may    be 
tempted  to  relax  his  attention,  in  order  to 
drink  in  to  the  full  the  beauty,  to  enjoy  the 
strange  weirdness,  or,  it  may  be,  even  to  feel 
the   terror  of   his   surroundings;    but  if   he 
would  do  work  of  lasting  value  he  must  turn 
a  deaf   ear  to  everything  that  allures  him 
from  the  one  straight  path  of  duty,  and  ride 
along   with  notebook,   compass,   watch   and 
pencils  constantly  in  hand,  ready  to  jot  down 
every  feature  of  the  landscape  at  the  very 
moment  when  first  it  thrusts  itself  upon  his 
attention.      He  must  keep  an  accurate    ac- 
count of  every  moment  of  time,  must  note 
dow^n  every  abrupt  turn  in  the  road,  every 
real  change  in  the  general  direction,  every 
valley  and  every  stream,   along  with  their 
general  direction,  every  hill,  mountain,  vil- 
lage;  in  short,  everything  that  goes  to  make 
what   is   called   a   route   survey,    which   by 


means  of  zigzags  or  cross  routes  easily  be- 
comes a  district  survey.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  the  map  of  unknown  districts  is  filled 
out.  Of  cours(.',  such  work  is  only  prehmi- 
nary,  but  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  until 
it  becomes  possible  to  make  a  regular  scien- 
tific survey  of  the  country,  and  that  day  will 
not  dawn  until  Asia  Minor  be  merged  into 
the  empire  of  some  Christian  nation. 

It  is  hard  thus  to  devote  oneself  exclusively 
to  topographical  work  in  any  country,  but  it 
becomes  still  harder  in  a  country  with  a  his- 
tory, especially  if  tlie  traveler  be  a  devoted 
archeologist  or  historian,  or  have  even  a 
romantic  turn  of  mind,  for  everything 
around  him  whispers  of  the  centuries,  every 
hili  and  every  dale  have  echoed  to  the  tread 
of  the  mighty  dead  and  are  still  hallowed  by 
the  monuments  the  men  of  yore  have  left 
behind  them.  None  but  those  who  have  done 
work  of  this  kind  can  appreciate  the  longing 
one  has  to  prove  a  recreant  to  duty  for  a 
time,  in  order  to  travel  as  other  men  do, 
without  absorbing,  cumbering  care,  but  free 
to  taste  whatever  bittersweet  the  moment 
may  bring  with  it.  But  should  the  traveler 
yield  to  such  allurements  even  for  an  hour 
the  continuity  of  his  survey  would  be  broken 
and  its  value  seriously  impaired. 

My  time  cu  route  would  accordingly  be 
taken  up  with  a  route  survey  of  the  country 
through  which  I  passed,  with  copying  the  in- 
scriptions 1  might  chance  to  find,  and  with 
an  examination  of  all  the  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity still  above  ground.  Upon  my  arrival 
in  camp  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, I  always  found  it  beset  with  villagers 
sitting  in  a  circle  around  the  busy  cook  and 
intently  watching  our  every  act.  I  made  it 
my  first  business  to  question  them  minutely, 
notebook  in  hand,  not  only  concerning  in- 
scriptions, but  also  concerning  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  whole  region  of  country  round 
about  their  village.  When  I  had  possessed  mj^- 
self  of  all  their  scanty  topographical  knowl- 
edge, and  had  got  enough  information  to  en- 
able me  to  shape  my  course  intelligently  on 
the  following  day,  I  betook  myself  to  my 
tent  in  order  to  write  out  my  roadnotes  and 
recopy  my  inscriptions.  By  this  time  night 
had  come  and  the  routine  work  of  the  day 
had  been  done. 

Amherst,  Mass. 


The  New  President  of  Yale. 


By  Arthur  Reed  Kimball. 


The  corporation  of  Yale  University  in 
choosing  Prof .  Arthur  T.  Hadley  for  the  pres- 
idency to  sneeoed  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  have 
chosen  a  layman  and  a  young  man.  They 
have  also  chosen  an  eminent  economist,  an 
authority  whose  book,  "  Railway  Transpor- 
tation: Its  History  and  Its  Laws,"  has  been 
translated  into  foreign  languages,  two  trans- 
lations having  been  made  into  Kussian.  One 
of  these  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  use  of  the 
present  Czar.  Alluding  to  this  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  friend  Hadley  remarked:  "  I  am 
told  that  His  Majesty,  after  finishing  one 
chapter,  felt  that  assassination  had  lost  its 
terrors."  This  proves  that  the  new  president 
of  Yale  is  something  of  a  humorist  as  well  as 
an  economist,  which  is  in  line  with  the 
Dwight  tradition. 

The  choice  of  the  new  president  comes  at  a 
time  which  is  regarded  as  critical  by  the 
friends  of  Yale.  It  is  a  time  that  must  be 
decisive  whether  Yale  is  to  develop  along 
more  modern  lines,  or  is  to  remain  to  a  great 
extent  satisfied  with  the  college  ideal  as  op- 
posed to  the  university  ideal.  Dr.  Van  Hoist 
has  defined  the  technical  university  (what 
would  be  popularly  called  a  collection  of  pro- 
fessional schools)  as  "  an  institution  wholly 
detached  from  the  school  work  done  by  col- 
leges and  containing  all  the  four  faculties 
organically  connected  to  a  universitas  litera- 
Uim."  But  no  friend  of  Yale,  or  of  any  other 
American  university  with  a  past,  would  wish 
to  see  a  transformation  in  aim  and  character 
such  as  would  follow  an  effort  to  realize  this 
technical  ideal.  The  older  American  universi- 
ties stand,  as  do  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in 
England,  for  the  tradition  of  national  charac- 
ter as  well  as  for  the  tradition  of  national 
learning.  Any  violent  departure  in  method 
and  ideal  would  involve  frustration  in  place 
of  evolution.  It  is  a  question  not  only  of 
what  a  university  is  to  teach,  but  of  the 
method  of  instruction;  a  distinction  so  admir- 
ably stated  by  Lowell  at  Harvard's  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  when  he  said 
in  his  address: 


"  And,  whou  we  liave  settled  what  it  is  best 
to  teach,  comes  the  furtlier  question  :  How  are 
we  to  teach  it?  Wliether  with  an  eye  to  its  ef- 
fect on  developing  character  or  personal  avail- 
ability ;  that  is  to  say,  to  its  effect  on  the  con- 
duct of  life  or  on  the  chances  of  getting  a  liveli- 
hood? I*erhaps  we  shall  find  that  we  must  have 
a  care  for  both,  and  I  cannot  see  why  the  two 
need  be  incompatible;  but  if  they  are,  I  should 
choose  the  former  term  of  the  alternative." 

This,  then,  in  perhaps  clearer  form,  is  the 
restatement  of  the  problem  which  confronts 
the  new  president  of  Yale — that  of  growing 
into  the  new  while  not  breaking  with. the  old. 
What  is  his  equipment  for  it?  Arthur  T. 
Hadley  was  in  the  first  place  fortunate  in  his 
parentage.  His  father  was  the  eminent 
Greek  scholar  and  philologist.  Prof.  James 
Hadley,  of  Yale,  of  whom  the  late  P)'of. 
Pierce  of  Harvard,  himself  the  first  mathe- 
matician of  his  day,  remarked  upon  hearing 
of  the  appointment:  "I  can  novo;*  forgive 
Y^ale  College  for  spoiling  the  finest  mathe- 
matical mind  we  have."  This  all-aroundness, 
for  example  an  equal  aptitude  for  mathe- 
matics and  languages,  was  inherited  by  the 
son.  Hadley' s  mother,  too,  was  a  woman  of 
unusual  attainments.  She  was  Miss  Anne 
Twining,  and  completed  the  full  I'ale  course 
in  mathematics  before  the  days  of  the  "  mod- 
ern woman."  The  younger  Hadley  was  born 
in  New  Haven,  April  2(3,  1856.  He  was  fitted 
for  college  at  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School, 
New  Haven,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  as 
the  valedictorian  of  his  class  (1876),  after  a 
college  career  of  great  promise.  Three  years 
of  general  and  special  study  followed,  the 
last  two  at  Berlin.  After  serving  as  a  tutor, 
he  was  for  some  years  a  university  lecturer 
at  Y'ale,  and  for  one  year  at  Harvard  as  well. 
During  this  time  he  was  also  a  journalist, 
being  associate  editor  of  The  Railroad  Gazette 
of  New  York,  and  also  an  editorial  contribu- 
tor to  The  Financial  Chronicle  and  Evening 
Post  of  that  city.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  if 
his  all-aroundness  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  becoming  a  specialist.  This  is  illustrated, 
for  example,  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
dealt  with  the  Siberian  railway  project.    In 
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the  (Uizctte  lie  discussed  it,  ;is  nu  engineering 
feat,  in  tlie  ('hronkle  on  its  financial  side,  and 
in  the  Post  on  the  side  of  its  political  possibil- 
ities. Wavering  for  a  time  between  his  love 
for  Greek  and  for  economics,  he  at  last  chose 
the  latter.  From  1885  to  1887  he  received 
practical  training  as  the  Connecticut  Labor 
Commissioner,  and  appeared  frequently  and 
successfully  before  labor  clubs  and  similar 
gatherings.  He  has  continued  ever  since  to 
be  in  special  request  as  a  lecturer.  His  lat- 
est contribution  to  his  specialty,  "  Econo- 
mics: xVn  Account  of  the  Relations  BetAveeu 
Private  Property  and  Public  Welfare,"  marks 
a  departure  from  the  ordinary  book  of  econ- 
omics, and  has  been  widely  discussed.  As 
president  of  the  association  of  economists 
who  met  in  New  Haven  last  fall,  he  appeared 
to  great  advantage  and  delivered  an  address 
which  many  considered  tlie  finest  production 
of  the  occasion.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
also  stated  that  when,  while  under  thirty,  he 
was  called  as  an  expert  to  give  his 
views  before  the  Cullom  Senate  Committee 
(which  drafted  the  Iiijterstate  Commerce 
laAv"),  he  made  an  impression  as  favorable, 
some  of  the  members  said,  as  that  of  any  of 
the  distinguished  men  who  appeared  before 
the  committee. 

As  a  writer  Hadley  has  a  style  of  great 
clearness  and  force.  In  recognition  of  his 
literary  quality  he  was  cliosen  to  contribute 
the  paper  on  Yale  to  the  Harpers'  "  Four 
American  Universities,"  his  associates  being 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  for  Harvard,  Professor 
Sloane  for  Princeton,  and  Brander  Matthews 
for  Columbia.  Incidentally  Professor  Had- 
ley has  exercised  this  gift  in  the  development 
of  the  art  of  debating  at  Yale,  being  one  of 
the  most  successful  '•  coaches  "  successive 
debating  "  teams  "  have  had.  As  a  man  he 
is  hospitable  and  genial;  a  lover  of  tennis 
and  golf;  fond  of  whist  and  "  skat;  "  fond 
also  of  travel  and  famous  as  a  pedestrian. 


liaving  taken  many  long  tramps  in  Europe. 
II is  wife,  a  woman  of  charm,  is  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Governor  Morris  of  Connecticut. 

I'rofessor  Hadley  thus  brings  to  his  new 
responsibilities  an  exceptional  ability  and  all- 
aroundness;  a  thorough   acquaintance   with 
Yale,    with    whose    interests    he    has     been 
identified  all  his  life;  and,  so  his  friends  who 
know  him  best  state,  practical  business  sense 
shown  in  the  handling  of  his  own  affairs  and 
of  trust  estates.  With  thebi-centennialand  all 
that  is  involved  in  it  close  at  hand,  with  the 
immense  fund  it  is  expected  to  raise  depend- 
ing largely  on  the  enthusiasm  of  his  choice, 
with  the  hopes  that  are  centred  in  him  by 
the  younger  men  of  the  university  for  uplift- 
ing leadership,  the  test  of  what  he  is  to  prove 
and  of  what  tlie  future  of  Yale  is  to  be  under 
his  administration    will   follow   immediately 
upon  his  inauguration.    What  these  demands 
will  be  on  the  side  of  ordering  the  inner  life 
of  the  university  so  that  growth  may  be  con- 
stant while  the  continuity  of  an  honored  past 
may  be  preserved,  is  shown  by  a  few^  of  the 
more  obvious  requirements:  Adjustment  of 
the  claims  of  the  various  faculties  and  their 
co-ordinated  but  independent  courses  of  in- 
struction; determination  of  the    degrees    of 
freedom    to    be    accorded    to    the    different 
classes  of  students;  fostering  voluntary  asso- 
ciations or  clubs  for  mutual  help  in  the  lab- 
oratory and  other  departments  of  research; 
overseeing  the  social  life  proper  in  its  socie- 
ties, its  athletics  and  even  its  journalism;  de- 
vising substitutes  for  those  old-time  contacts 
between  professor  and  student  now  becoming 
increasingly  difficult;  preserving  the  closest 
ties  w.ith  the  great  body  of  alumni,  the  loyal- 
ty of  whose  enthusiasm  means  so  much.     If 
Hadley  proves  to  be  the  "  right  man  for  the 
place,"    then    he    must    be    in    aim    a    Pro- 
gressive,  but  in  sympathy  a  Conservative, 
and,  first  and  foremost,  in  action  an  Oppor- 
tunist. 

Waterburv,  Conn. 


A  Quiet  Corner  in   Europe. 

By  Albion  W.   Tourg-ee. 


Arcachon  !  As  I  write  the  word  I  canuot 
he]p  asking  myself  to  hoAv  many  of  the 
seventy-odd  millions  of  Americans  has  it  any 
significance  ?  One  reason  why  the  American 
public  has  remained  ignorant  of  this  gem 
among  old-world  resorts  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  neither  remarkable  scenery,  royal  favor, 
historical  associations  nor  interesting  ruins 
by  which  to  attract  the  restless  globe-trotter, 
whose  sole  aim  is  to  be  in  as  many  noted 
places  as  possible  within  the  briefest  possible 
time.  There  is  only  one  ancient  edifice  in 
the  place,  a  small  Catholic  church,  built  on 
the  site  of  others  which  the  sands  have  swal- 
lowed up  from  time  to  time.  The  quaint 
image  of  the  Virgin  therein,  claimed  to  have 
beeu  found  on  the  seashore  by  Thomas 
Illyricus  ages  ago,  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  miraculous  cures,  most  of  which  ought 
by  right,  no  doubt,  to  be  credited  to  the  cli- 
mate ratlier  than  to  miracle. 

And  there  is  the  statue  of  Bremontier. 
Who  was  he  ?  Simply  a  hard-headed 
Frenchman  who  got  hold  of  the  idea  that 
some  millions  of  acres  of  the  sterile,  marshy 
landes  and  sandy  wastes  of  southwest  France 
might  not  only  be  made  habitable  and  profit- 
able, but  compelled  to  serve  as  a  screen  for 
the  priceless  vineyards  of  the  Gironde,— 
which  the  sands  threatened  to  engulf,— by 
forestation  of  the  dunes  along  the  shore 
with  the  Pinus  Pinaster,  the  Cluster  or  Mari- 
time Pine  of  Southern  Europe.  Through  his 
persistence  and  the  support  of  the  first 
Napoleon  the  breaks  in  the  original  forest 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  almost  to  the 
boundary  of  Spain  were  filled,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  barrenness  which  lay  be- 
hind them  covered  with  a  protecting  mantle, 
which  not  only  arrests  the  dunes'  inward 
march,  but  has  made  them  a  source  of  great 
profit  to  the  State,  given  labor  to  thousands 
of  people,  and,  not  least  in  the  category  of 
blessings  which  have  followed,  furnished  a 
location  for  perhaps  the  most  beneficent 
curative  resort  known  to  the  world,  if  we  ex- 
cept  the   high   arid    regions   of    the    Rocky 


Mountain  slope,  from  which  it  differs  so 
antipodally  that  each  might  aggravate  the 
ills  the  other  alleviates.  Arcachon  is  remote, 
the  the  railroad  which  connects  it  with  Bor- 
deaux was  the  second  built  in  France,  be- 
cause it  is  not  an  old  community,  but  a  new 
one,  far  off  the  traditional  lines  of  European 
travel.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  region 
where  it  lies  was  shifting  sand,  which  the 
west  wind  drove  ever  to  the  interior,  mak- 
ing new  dunes  in  the  lee  of  the  old  ones  and 
advancing  foot  by  foot  and  year  by  year, 
threatening  hopeless  inhumation  to  the  fa- 
mous vineyards  of  the  Medoc.  It  seemed 
but  a  question  of  time  when  the  Sud-Ouest 
would  be  as  dead  and  barren  as  the  Sahara. 
Only  here  and  there  on  the  shore  line  clusters 
of  struggling  pines  marked  where  the  ancient 
forests  had  been  when  the  Greeks  came 
hither  to  purchase  beeswax  and  rosin  and 
left  the  record  of  their  adventures  in  the 
names  of  the  towns  and  headlands,  as  well 
as  in  the  pure  Greek  type  which  now  and 
then  crops  out  among  the  fishers  and  forest- 
iers  of  the  Biscayan  coast.  Whether  Hun  or 
Vandal,  accidental  fires  or  the  demands  of 
some  early  civilization,  or  all  combined, 
swept  awaj^  the  forests  and  re-exposed  the 
beach  to  the  force  of  winds  and  waves,  none 
can  tell.  They  had  already  pushed  it  back 
from  fif t3'  to  a  hundred  miles,  and  just  where 
the  southern  branch  of  our  Gulf  Stream  im- 
pinges on  the  European  coast  had  made  that 
curious  indentation  which  every  schoolboy 
knows  as  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  charted 
bottom  shows  where  the  strand  originally 
was,  which,  from  its  friable  nature,  was  cut 
away  to  make  this  vast  expanse  of  shallow 
water. 

When  the  dunes  came  to  be  covered  by  re- 
forestation with  the  young  shoots  of  the 
Cluster  Pine,  which  dearly  loves  the  salt 
sea-air  and  the  struggle  with  the  stiff  sea- 
breeze,  which  only  makes  Its  roots  strike 
deeper  and  deeper,  the  result  was  to  produce 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  on  the  ocean 
front  of  southwest  France.    Instead  of  being 
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wind-swept  dosolations,  the  (liiiics  were 
transforinod  into  rocurreiit  shaded  slopes 
where  the  gale  could  not  penetrate;  llic 
dense  shade  killed  the  unproli table  broom 
and  gorse  and  other  dwarfed  but  stubborn 
growths  which  had  long  waged  an  unequal 
warfare  with  the  encroaching  sand,  only  to 
make  the  barrenness  of  its  continual  victory 
more  complete.  As  the  pine-land  was  ex- 
tended, it  was  found  to  change  the  climate 
so  that,  while  the  fiercest  winds  were  hardly 
felt  under  their  protecting  branches,  the  bal- 
samic odors  and  the  mass  of  fine  absorbent 
sand  below  gave  dryness  and  softness  to  the 
Atlantic  breezes  warmed  by  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  produced  a  climate  different  in  many 
essential  particulars  from  any  other  on  the 
continent  of  Europe;  less  marked  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold;  fewer  sudden  changes; 
softer  sunshine;  an  atmosphere  moist  with- 
out humidity,  more  sunny  days  and  an  entire 
absence  of  the  harsh  winds  which  so  often 
sweep  the  Riviera.  The  pine-tops  may  moan 
in  tempests  which  set  the  tall  trunks  sway- 
ing, while  below  it  is  so  still  that  a  lighted 
candle  may  be  carried  about  with  hardly  a 
flicker. 

The  Bay  of  Arcachon  is  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  a  triangle  three  or  four  miles  in 
each  direction,  with  an  outlet  perhaps  half 
a  dozen  in  length,  extending  along  the  shore 
from  north  to  south,  and  separated  from  the 
waters  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  by  a  narrow  spit 
of  land  composed  of  dunes  on  which  re- 
forestation is  not  yet  complete,  because  every 
now  and  then  the  angry  ocean  sends  its 
tides  to  cut  a  way  to  the  placid  Bassin  which 
Neptune  seems  determined  to  reconquer  as 
a  part  of  his  domain.  It  has  progressed  so 
far,  however,  as  decidedly  to  affect  both  the 
temperature  and  the  force  of  the  west  wind, 
which  prevails  five  days  out  of  six  in  Ar- 
cachon. The  town  itself  is  situated  on  a 
promontory  extending  northward  and  having 
the  water  on  three  sides.  The  result  is  a  cli- 
mate the  most  soothing  to  sufferers  from  any 
form  of  nervous  ailment  to  be  found  perhaps 
in  the  world.  The  exhilaration  which  char- 
acterizes the  climate  of  the  United  States 
is  replaced  by  an  inclination  to  quiet  and  re- 
pose, without  debilitation.  Nervous  exhaus- 
tion finds  here  its  natural  remedy,  while  the 
organic  ailments  which  result  therefrom  are 


often  cured  almost  without  specific  treat- 
ment, and  sometimes  without  knowledge 
that  curative  action  Is  going  on.  Its  condi- 
tions are  very  beneficial  in  lung-disease, 
when  the  sufferer  is  "  high-strung."  The 
English  clergyman,  a  hale-looking,  genial 
man  of  sixty-odd,  is  fond  of  telling  that  he 
was  sent  to  Arcachon  to  die  of  consumption 
thirty-three  years  ago,  being  assured  by 
eminent  English  specialists  that  two  years 
was  his  utmost  limit  of  life.  To-day  he  is  the 
most  devoted  golf-player  in   France. 

When  the  curative  properties  of  Arcachon 
became  known  to  the  medical  profession  of 
the  Continent,  they  began  to  send  patients 
here  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  new  condi- 
tions. Houses  were  built  along  the  shores 
of  the  bay;  on  the  slopes  of  the  dunes;  in 
the  depth  of  the  forests.  There  came  a  de- 
mand for  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  until 
now  the  regular  population  of  eight  thou- 
sand is  swelled  hy  visitors  during  the  spring 
and  summer  mouths  to  thirty  to  forty 
thousand.  Early  in  its  history  an  attempt 
was  made  to  interest  royalty  in  its  develop- 
ment. A  noble  chateau  was  built  upon  the 
plage  and  proffered  to  Napoleon  III.  Fortu- 
nately, he  did  not  see  fit  to  accept  the  prem- 
ises, so  that  the  only  reminiscence  of  the 
earth's  great  ones  that  the  place  has  is  the 
vtlla  in  which  the  late  King  of  Spain  and 
the  present  Queen  Regent  were  betrothed; 
the  result  being  that  Arcachon  is  free  from 
a  nobility  anxious  only  to  air  its  assumptions 
or  secure  by  marriage  with  heiresses  willing 
to  trade  ducats  for  titles  the  means  of  pay- 
ing for  past  and  maintaining  future  extrava- 
gances. Society  is  singularlj^  democratic. 
One  may  live  as  he  chooses,  at  a  hotel,  a 
boarding-house,  or  in  a  villa  rented,  furnished, 
at  a  price  to  suit  any  purse.  That  portion  of 
the  town  which  abuts  on  the  Bassin  is  termed 
the  ville  d'ete;  that  built  upon  the  dunes  and 
in  the  edge  of  the  forest  is  called  ville  d'Mver. 
The  houses  are  of  stone,  stucco  or  brick;  the 
roads  delightful,  covered  with  a  ferruginous 
macadam  which  is  practically  waterproof 
and  dry  within  an  hour  after  rain  has  ceased. 
Almost  all  the  rain-fall  is  at  night,  and  the 
difference  between  the  average  maximum 
temperature  of  the  day  and  the  average  mini- 
mum of  the  night  is  said  to  be  less  than  at 
any  other  point  on  the  earth's  surface,  the 
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variations  during  the  24  hours  rarely  reach- 
ing 20  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  charm  of 
the  ville  dliiver  is  that  it  is  built  among  the 
pines,  only  enough  of  them  being  cut  away 
to  permit  the  roads— neatly  hedged— to  wind 
in  and  out  in  a  mazy  labyrinth  which 
affords  a  ceaseless  change  to  the  eye.  There 
is  infinite  variety  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
ground  and  the  style  of  the  different  villas. 
The  surveyers  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
there  were  such  things  as  parallel  lines  and 
right  angles.  The  streets  might  have  been 
platted  by  browsing  donkeys,  so  universal  is 
their  sinuosity.  French  gardeners  beat  the 
world  if  they  are  left  to  work  in  their  own 
way.  It  may  be  a  slow,  lazy  and  to  the 
American  an  absurd  way,  but  the  outcome  is 
delightful;  and  with  evergreens  and  tropical 
plants  they  have  made  the  little  irregular 
ground  of  the  ville  d'hiver  so  studiously 
natural  that  it  seems  all  unstudied. 

Here  we  have  lived  since  last  October.  It 
is  now  the  end  of  April.  We  have  seen  a  few 
flakes  of  snow  in  the  air,  but  never  a  hint  on 
'the  ground.  The  lawns  have  been  emerald. 
The  thermometer  has  fallen  below  freezing- 
point  but  once  or  twice  for  a  few  hours  at 
night,  just  enough  to  insure  destruction  to 
microbes.  All  winter  the  birds  have  sung  in 
the  pines,  but  the  nightingales  came  with 
April  and  the  pollen  of  the  pine-blossoms  to 
serenade  the  roses,  which  have  been  more 
valorous,  never  ceasing  to  bloom  at  all. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  something  about  the 


cost  of  living  in  Arcachon,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  idea  is  entertained  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  live  abroad  than  at  home.  It  is  if  one 
goes  in  for  economy  and  puts  up  with  a  thou- 
sand deprivations,  which  are  only  the  manner 
of  life  in  the  old  world,  but  would  not  be 
endured  in  America.  There  is  nothing  that 
may  be  termed  established  or  aggregate  so- 
ciety here.  The  stranger  is  expected  to  make 
the  first  call.  If  he  waits  for  others  he  will 
make  no  acquaintances.  Between  Ameri- 
cans and  English,  resident  and  transient, 
there  is  a  mild  social  entente.  At  hotels  and 
pensions  the  rates  are  from  two  dollars  a 
day  up.  If  no  specific  arrangements  are 
made  at  the  outset  charges  will  be  made  for 
extras  that  a  little  timely  diplomacy  might 
avoid.  For  a  family,  it  is  much  nicer,  and 
perhaps  cheaper,  to  live  in  a  furnished  villa. 
Before  signing  a  lease,  demand  a  written  in- 
ventory, specifying  the  exact  condition  and 
character  of  every  article,  window-pane,  etc., 
in  the  house,  and  liave  it  stated  on  the  lease, 
specifically,  what  is  reserved,  else  you  may 
think  you  have  secured  a  whole  house,  only 
to  find  the  keys  of  half  the  rooms  denied  you 
and  no  legal  redress.  Unless  one  speaks 
French  very  well  he  should  apply  to  the 
banker,  the  English  chaplain  or  the  Ameri- 
can Consul  for  aid  and  advice.  The  trouble 
with  the  ordinary  American  abroad  is  that 
he  insists  on  knowing  everything  for  himself 
and  often  pays  for  it  in  much  hard  cash  and 
annoyance. 

U.  S.  Consulate,  Bordeaux,  France. 


Thomas    Hood's    First   Century   and    His 
Unpublished   Letters. 

By  H.   C.   Shelley. 
II. 


It  was,  of  course,  in  the  family  home  of  his 
friend  Reynolds  that  Hood  met  his  future 
wife,  Jane  Reynolds.  The  family  lived  in 
Little  Britain  in  one  of  the  "  INIaster's 
houses,"  as  those  buildings  were  called  which 
were  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  tutors  of 
Christ's  Hospital  nearby.  The  father  was 
writing  and  mathematical  master  In  that 
famous  school,  and  he  and  his  wife  and  chil- 


dren were  evidently  friends  and  abettors  of 
all  those  who  found  their  chief  pleasure  in 
literature;  Keats  and  Lamb  were  frequent 
visitors,  and  many  lesser  lights  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  world  of  letters  were 
often  found  under  that  congenial  roof  in  Lit- 
tle Britain.  Mrs.  Reynolds  herself  was  pos- 
sessed of  fine  literary  instincts,  and  in  1827 
she  published,  under  the  pen-name  of  "  Mrs. 
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Ilamertoii,"  u  dclighUul  lilLle  talc  l)('al•ill^' 
the  title  of  "  Mrs.  Leslie  and  Ilor  Graiul- 
childrcu."  A  copy  of  this  rare  voliiiiH'  is  in 
the  library  of  Mr,  Towneley  (Jreen,  and  on 
its  half-title  pajje  there  is  pasted  a,  brief  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  Lamb  to  Hood.  The 
extract.  r(>a(ls  tluis:  '*  Dear  IL,  lOmma  has  a 
favor,  besides  a  bed,  to  ask  of  Mrs.  Hood. 
Your  parcel  was  j^^ratifyin,!?.  We  have  all 
been  pleased  with  '  Mrs.  Leslie; '  I  speak  it 
most  sincerely.  There  is  much  manly  sense 
with  a  feminine  expression,  which  is  my  defi- 
nition of  ladies'  writing." 

Hood's  wooing  of  Jane  Reynolds  appears 
to  have  met  with  some  opposition  from  with- 
in the  Little  Britain  family  circle,  but  the 
young  poet  evidently  had  a  warm  advocate 
in  the  person  of  his  betrothed's  mother.  The* 
following  hitherto  unpublished  letter  from 
Hood  to  Mrs.  Reynolds  witnesses  to  a  warm 
spirit  of  affection  between  the  two.  The 
date  of  the  letter  is  uncertain,  but  it  was 
prior  to  the  marriage  of  Hood  with  his 
"  dear  Jane." 

"  Lower  Street,  Islington. 
"  My  Dearest  Mother, 

"  I  was  to  have  written  to  you  yesterday  even- 
ing, but  my  hand  was  so  tired  with  transcrib- 
ing all  the  morning  that  I  was  obliged  unwill- 
ingly to  let  it  rest.  I  do  not  know  how  I  am  to 
put  interest  enough  in  these  lines  to  repay  you 
for  the  long  time  I  have  been  indebted  for  your 
kind  ones ;  I  know  they  were  written  designedly 
to  put  me  in  heart  and  hope ;  and  indeed  they 
were  more  than  a  pleasure  to  me  in  the  midst  of 
pain  ;  then  they  were  not  only  kind,  but  enlivened 
with  such  smart  and  humorous  conceits  as 
might  account  for  some  part  of  my  difficulty  in 
finding  a  reply.  You  know  I  am  not  used  to 
flatter ;  and  if  I  were  to  begin  now  Heaven  help 
me,  but  you  should  be  the  last  woman  for  my 
experiment.  I  know  you  have  a  "  smashing 
blow  "  for  such  butter-molds. 

"  I  am  a  great  deal  better.  My  hands  are 
now  returned  to  their  natural  size.  From  their 
plumpness  before  with  the  little  nourishment  1 
took,  and  their  afterward  falling  away,  you 
would  have  thought  I  sustained  myself  like  the 
bears,  by  sucking  my  paws.  I  am  now  on  a 
stouter  diet,  a  Beef-eater,  and  devour  my  ox  by 
installments  ;  so  provide  yourself  against  I  come. 
I  have  nursed  a  hope  of  seeing  you  on  Sunday. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  privations  of  my 
illness  to  be  debarred  from  a  presence  so  kind 
as  yours ;  but  I  trust,  weak  as  I  am,  to  make 


my  bow  at  .\(;iii-  next  drawing-room.  You  know 
tliore  is  a  hope  for  everything ;  your  old  rose 
I  roe  has  a  bud  on  it. 

'*  I  wish  you  could  patronize  my  garden,  you 
should  walk  aboul,  i(.  like  Aurora,  and  bedew  the 
young  plants.  It  is  (juite  green,  and  the  flow- 
ers that  were  sown  are  now  .seed  coming  up 
from  the  ground.  1  am  just  going  there  as  soon 
as  I  have  achieved  this  letter.  The  fresh  air 
feeds  me  like  a  chameleon,  and  makes  me  change 
the  color  of  my  skin,  too.  I  shall  need  all  my 
strength  if  3'ou  expect  me  to  come  and  romp 
with  your  grandchild.  My  dear  Jane  writes 
that  owing  to  Mr  Acland's  delay  it  is  likely  they 
may  not  come  up  till  the  week  after  next.  Pray 
make  use  of  the  interval  in  double  bracing  your 
nerves  against  the  tumults  of  "  the  little  sensi- 
ble Longmore."  She  will  put  you  to  your  Hot 
Tea.  I  expect  she  will  quite  revolutionize  Lit- 
tle Britain.  The  awful  brow  of  Marianne,  the 
muscular  powers  of  Lottie,  the  serious  remon- 
strances of  Aunt  Jane,  the  maternal  and  grand 
maternal  authorities,  will  all  be  set  at  naught 
with  impunity.  As  for  Green  and  I,  we  shall 
come  up  empty  about  dinner  time,  and  in  the 
hubbub  be  sent  empty  away.  The  old  china  will 
be  cracked,  like  mad,  the  tour-terrelles  finger- 
blotted  and  spoiled,  the  chintz — now  couleur  de 
rose — all  rumpled  and  unflounced  !  You  will  get 
some  rest  never ! 

"  I  had  a  note  from  that  unfortunate  youth 
Haley  on  Sunday.  It  commenced,  '  Saturated 
with  rain,'  as  if  to  show  me  the  use  he  had  made 
of  my  dictionary,  and  ended  by  begging  a  trifle 
to  help  him  into  the  99th.  I  played  the  ser- 
geant's part  and  gave  him  a  shilling  not  from 
any  bounty  of  my  own,  but  because  all  the  girls 
cried  out  upon  me  for  their  parts,  '  they  could 
not  resist  such  entreaties.'  However,  do  not 
blame  me.  for  I  mean  to  cut  him  off  with  it, 
and  be  deaf  to  his  letters  in  the  future. 

"  I  have  been  obliged  to  avail  myself  of  the 
sunshine,  and  wish  I  could  send  you  some  by 
this  letter,  to  sit  in  your  thoughts.  I  hope  you 
dwell  only  on  the  pleasant  ones ;  for,  with  all 
your  cares,  you  must  have  many  such.  Think 
of  your  good  and  clever  daughters,  who  paint 
sea  nymphs,  and  sing  and  play  on  the  piano ; 
and  of  your  son  John,  dear  to  the  Muses.  I 
think  few  families  have  been  dealt  with  so  well, 
if  indeed  any.  There's  Jane,  and  Eliza,  Mari- 
anne, and  Lottie, — four  queens ;  and  John — you 
must  count  *  two  for  his  nob.'  I  was  glad  to 
hear  that  he  came  to  you  and  in  such  excellent 
tune,  and  highly  pleased  with  his  praise  of  my 
Poem.  It  was  worth  the  commendations  of  all 
a  London  Magazine  to  me ;  with  its  Editor  at 
the  head,  or,  if  you  please,  at  the  tail.     Pray 
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tell  Marianne  that  I  have  written  a  long,  serious 
Spanish  story,  trying  not  to  be  more  idle  than 
I  can  help,  which  as  soon  as  it  is  transcribed 
1  shall  send  to  her.  I  have  almost  written  some 
songs  for  Lottie,  but  want  rimes  to  them.  I 
have  never  been  allowed  yet  to  sigh  to  your 
'  Willow  Song,'  for  the  Album.  Lambkins  and 
Willows  were  indispensable  to  the  old  songs, 
but  I  thought  such  fleecy-osiery  poetry  went  out 
with  the  Pope.  I  almost  think  it  a  shame, 
amongst  all  my  riming,  that  I  have  never  yet 
mused  upon  you ;  but  please  God  you  and  I 
mend,  you  shall  adorn  a  sonnet  yet  and  if  it 
be  worthy  of  you  I  shall  think  myself  some 
'  Boet '  as  Handel  used  to  call  it.  I  might  have 
a  much  worse  subject  and  inspiration  than  the 
recollection  of  your  goodness,  and  with  that 
happy  remembrance  I  will  leave  off.  God  bless 
you,  my  dearest  Mother!  You  say  you  wonder 
how  it  is  I  respect  and  esteem  you  as  such,  as 
if  I  had  not  read  in  you  a  kindness  toward  me, 
which  in  such  a  heart  as  yours  must  always 
outrun  its  means ;  nay,  as  if  in  thinking  me 
worthy  of  one  of  your  excellent  daughters  you 
have  not  in  all  the  love  and  duty  of  a  son  made 
me  bounden  to  you  for  ever.  Perhaps  after  this 
you  will  bear  with  ray  earnest  looks  in  knowing 
that  they  are  attracted  to  you  by  a  gratitude 
and  affection  which  could  never  enough  thank 
and  bless  you,  if  they  did  not  do  so  sometimes 
silently  and  in  secret. 

"  Pray  distribute  my  kindest  love  among  all, 
and  believe  it  my  greatest  happiness  to  join 
with  your  own  in  all  duty,  honor,  and  affection 
as  your  son,  "  T.  Hood." 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  above  letter 
that  by  the  time  it  v^^as  written  Hood  had 
become  perfectly  at  home  in  the  house  at 
Little  Britain  and  was  enjoying  the  famili- 
arities of  a  prospective  son-in-law.  Indeed, 
his  relations  with  all  the  members  of  the 
family  were  of  a  characteristically  affection- 
ate nature.  As  may  be  inferred  from  the  let- 
ter just  quoted,  one  of  the  sisters— Eliza — 
was  already  married  to  Mr.  Longmore;  Jane 
was  betrothed  to  Hood;  Marianne  was  to 
marry  the  Mr.  Green  who  was  to  share 
Hood's  mealless  fate  through  the  "  hubbub  " 
over  the  advent  of  the  Longmore  grand- 
child; and  Charlotte,  the  subject  of  Hood's 
"  Number  One,"  was  fated  to  die  single.  If 
the  poet  had  a  favorite  among  his  three 
sisters-in-law  Marianne  was  undoubtedly 
she.  One  of  his  letters  to  her  will  make  that 
predilection  abundantly  clear.  It  should  be 
premised  that  when  it  was  written  Marianne 


Reynolds  was  on  a  visit  to  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Longmore,  at  Chelmsford,  Essex,  and  that 
the  date  again  was  prior  to  Hood's  man-iage. 
"  Lower  Street,  Islington, 
Tuesday  morning. 
"My  very  dear  Marianne, 

"  Such  kind  messages  as  yours  are  irresistible 
and  I  must  write  again  if  only  to  show  you  that 
I  feel  more  than  repaid  for  my  last  letter.  I 
know  that  you  do  not  like  to  correspond  your- 
self, but  it  shall  be  enough  for  me,  dear,  if  I  may 
believe  that  I  am  not  quite  the  last  person  you 
would  write  to,  indeed  I  know  that  I  should  not, 
if  t  could,  imagine  how  very  much  I  am  pleased 
with  whatever  you  say  or  do ;  which  is  far  too 
much  to  let  me  become  the  graceless  and  un- 
grateful critic.  But  I  know  that  you  do  not 
wrong  me  by  any  such  fear,  and  therefore,  till 
you  write  to  others  and  not  to  me,  I  shall  con- 
sider that  my  letters  are  answered  by  the  pleas- 
ure they  may  give  you.  I  am  sure  they  are 
not  without  their  delight  to  myself,  and  still 
more  when  I  learn  that  you  are  to  keep  them  ; 
for  I  know,  whatever  kindnesses  they  may  con- 
tain, that  they  will  never  be  belied  by  time.  I 
might  even  crowd  them  with  more  affection,  and 
still  be  justified,  for  I  have  a  thousand  reasons 
for  loving  you,  if  you  were  not  my  dear  Jane's 
sister,  which  is  a  thousand  reasons  in  one.  But 
I  can  afford  to  waive  that  for  your  own  sake, 
tho  when  I  remember  that  I  might  have  had  a 
Drew  instead,  I  cannot  feel  too  happy,  too 
proud,  or  too  fond  of  you  in  that  relation.  I 
wish  I  could  but  give  you  a  tenth  part  of  such 
causes  to  make  me  dear  to  you ;  however,  it  is 
some  merit  to  love  you,  and  you  must  give  me 
the  benefit  of  that  consideration.  Therefore, 
dear,  do  store  up  these  letters,  and  if  hereafter 
you  should  lack  a  true  wight  to  do  you  suit  or 
service,  let  them  remind  you  of  the  hand  and 
heart  of  a  Brother.  Would  he  were  as  potent 
as  proud  of  this  title,  for  yours  and  others'  dear 
sake,  but  it  is  not  the  fault  of  my  wish  that  I 
cannot  make  you  Queen  of  the  Amaranths  or 
pluck  a  bow  of  green  leaves  and  turn  them  into 
emeralds  for  your  casket. 

"  There  is  a  tale  of  a  little  prince,  who  had 
a  rubj'  heart,  and  whatever  he  wished  on  it  was 
instantly  granted  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  mine. 
Neither  have  I  Aladdin's  Lamp,  or  it  should  have 
been  scrubbed  bright  ere  the  Chelmsford  Ball. 
But  now  it  is  a  dark  Lanthorn  and  the  glory  of 
Fairyland  is  bedimraed  for  ever.  Only  the  fiery 
dragons  remain,  which  be  cares,  many  and  fear- 
ful ;  and  the  black  cats,  and  the  demons  and  imps 
and  the  ogres,  who  are  the  booksellers,  except 
that  they  have  no  eye  in  their  foreheads.  But 
X  am  not  writing  King  Oberon's  Elegy  ;  so  away 
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witli  tliis  lament  for  the  little  people,  and  let's 
think  of  the  living! 

"  The  interesting  little  Miss  Kindred  has  en- 
quired after  yon,  and  you  have  been  missed  at 
the  lie  Mercier's.  We  met  the  former  at  Mr. 
Butler's  last  night,  and  she  seemed  what  the 
world  would  call  a  sweet  girl,  full  of  sensibility 
and  commerce.  Her  sister,  I  should  think,  has  a 
smack  of  Prudence  Morton.  I  like  her  best,  for 
she  was  absent.  Jane  has  made  a  very  pleasant 
addition  to  her  friendships  by  her  introduction 
at  another  party  (Le  Mercier's)  to  a  Mrs. 
Simpson  and  a  Mrs.  Cockle.  I  quite  wish  you 
had  the  former  at  Chelmsford.  There  was  a 
Mr.  Capper,  too,  with  a  fac-simile  of  Wood- 
house's  profile,  as  if  such  a  one  was  worthy  of 
two  editions;  and  1  wish  you  could  have  seen 
him,  too.  You  should  have  him  in  for  nothing, 
in  exchange,  with  all  the  others,  against  Green, 
when  it  shall  please  you  to  export  him.  The 
ladies  of  Chelmsford  might  grow  their  own. 
They  have  had  time  enough  to  shred  him  like 
Angelica.  No  doubt  he  hath  often  gone,  pur- 
posely to  the  coach,  when  it  was  too  late,  like 
dear  Miss  Longmore, 

'• '  Farewell  so  often  goes  before  'tis  gone !  ' 
"  He  has  been  so  long  expected  here  that  we  are 
afraid  he  is  coming  by  a  hearse.     Tell  him    the 


house  of  Blackheath  has  been  robbed  and  his 
little  nephews  Wielanded.  Only  think  that  But- 
ler likes  '  St.  Ronan's  Well,'  and  does  not  dote 
on  old  Im — no,  '  Old  Mortality  ' !  Have  you 
any  blue-stockings  at  Chelmsford?  Tell  them 
that  you  know  a  gentleman  that  knows  a  friend 
of  Dairy  Cornwall.  We  are  plotting  here  to 
go  to  the  play  when  it  shall  be  worth  seeing, 
but  do  not  let  that  hasten  you.  If  you  stay  a 
week  longer  you  shall  have  another  letter,  and  a 
better.  Now  I  am  rather  hurried  and  must  put 
in  an  appearance  before  Mr.  Hessey.  So  God 
bless  you,  dear,  tho,  I  say  that  deliberately,  ac- 
cept my  sincere  love  and  kind  wishes,  and  be- 
lieve me,  for  ever, 

"  Your  affectionate  Brother, 

"T.  Hood." 
"  P.  S.  for  Miss  Longmore. 

"  London  is  very  dull  and  foggy,  and  the  baked 
codlins  very  dear.  Pray  wear  list  shoes  this 
nasty,  slidy  weather,  and  keep  your  feet  warm  ; 
there's  nothing  like  that.  I  have  got  a  sprained 
ankle,  but  do  not  let  that  grieve  you.  Some 
people  like  a  well  turn'd  one,  but  I  don't.  It 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pain,  but  I  must  say 
good-bye,  good-bye,  good-bye,  go-goo-good,  by-by- 
bye." 
London,  England 


An  Apostolic  Outing. 

By  Rev.   W.   H.   Woods. 


"  And  some  had  visions  out  of  golden  youth." 

— Tennyson. 

My  friend  G had  a  claim  against  me 

for  sundry  sermons,  and  I  had  been  "  help- 


for  Rockbridge  Baths,  intending  to  catch  a 
supply  of  minnows  on  the  way.    G had 


I 


been  promising  me  a  fronting  on  Guy's  Run, 
out  beyond  Goshen  Pass;  but  if  we  found 
ing  him  at  the  Sacrament,"  as  Jamie  Soutar     North  River  in  condition,  we  would  first  try 


would  say.  The  month  was  May,  as  the 
crowding  blades  in  the  wheat-fields  and  the 
brown  buds  on  the  oak-trees  knew.  But  the 
evenings  had  as  yet  little  of  vernal  warmth, 
and  a  log  or  two  lay  smoldering  on  the 
manse  hearth,  around  which  G ,  the  doc- 
tor, and  myself  sat  talking  far  into  the  Sab- 
bath night. 

Presently  there  came  a  pause  in  the  con- 
versation, and  one  preacher  said  to  the  other, 
•'  Would  it  be  wrong  to  ask  if  you  think  the 
river  will  be  muddy  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  No,"  was  the  smiling  answer  to  both 
parts  of  the  query;  and  soon  after  our  little 
party  broke  up. 

The  next  morning  the  pastor  and  I  set  out 


the  bass,  and  go  after  trout  the  next  day. 

I  had  promised  a  person  at  home  not  to 
wade  in  the  water  as  I  do  at  the  fly-fishing  in 
August,  and  in  catching  minnows  Brer  Rab- 
bit's part  at  the  taking  of  the  bee-tree  fell  to 
me.  "  You  do  de  clim'in'.  Brer  B'ar,'  said 
he,  "  en  I'll  do  de  rushin'  'roun'.  I'll  take  dis 
yer  pine  pole  en  shove  de  honey  up  whar  you 
\du  git  'er,  sezee."  My  friend  is  not  usually 
a  bear,  but  to-day  he  had  to  play  the  Big 
Dipper  with  the  net,  while  I,  on  the  bank  up 
stream,  "  rushed  around "  with  a  piece  of 
fence  rail  and  drove  the  minnows  down  to 
him. 

It  was  hard  work  for  both  of  us.      G 

had  on  high  boots,  and  did  not  want  to  get 
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bis  feet  wet;  and,  of  course,  got  into  water 
over  his  boot-tops  in  one  of  the  first  holes 
we  seined.  We  had  left  our  ministerial  looks 
in  our  other  clothes,  and  such  garments  as 
we  had  on  now  were  quickly  covered. with 
mud  and  wet  with  perspiration. 

Cravats  Avere  gone  awry,  or  lacking  alto- 
gether, and  our  collars  looked  and  felt  like 
wet  rags.  I  had  always  imagined  that  I  cut 
a  particularly  disreputable  figure  in  my  fish- 
ing togs;  but  now  I  looked  at  my  companion 
and  was  comforted.  There  is  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  him  in  his  Sunday  clothes;  but  if 
that  dog  of  Dan  Spangler's  that  took  me  for 
a  tramp  down  at   Strasburg  two   summers 

ago  ever  sees  G in  his  fishing  rig  he  will 

bite  him,  too. 

And,  after  all,  we  could  not  use  our  min- 
nows. North  Kiver  had  come  down  Sunday 
both  high  and  fuuddy;  and  Dr.  M 's  col- 
ored boys,  sleek,  bareheaded,  barefooted  fel- 
lows, with  a  grin  like  moonrise  in  their  black 
faces,  fell  heirs  to  our  fine  bucket  of  bait. 

But  if  there  were  no  bass,  the  trout  were 
still  left  to  us;  and  the  "  morn's  morn"  saw 
us  in  Goshen  Pass,  the  majestic  gateway  that 
the  river  has  carved  for  itself  through  the 
mountain  wall;  and  as  we  drove  through, 
with  the  great  cliffs  above  us  and  the  voice 
of  the  river  in  our  ears,  I  heard  for  the  first 
time  the  story  of  Maury's  ride.  The  old 
sailor  and  scientist,  dying  in  Washington  in 
February,  asked  that  his  body  be  kept  until 
the  laurel  was  in  bloom,  and  then  carried 
through  Goshen  Pass  to  burial  in  Lexington. 
He  had  his  wish;  and  when  the  spring-tide 
was  at  fiood,  filling  the  pass  and  fiinging  the 
laurel  foam  far  up  the  cliffs,  his  fellow  Vir- 
ginians in  a  great  procession  brought  the 
dead  commodore  home  by  the  road  he  had 
chosen. 

We  reached  the  mouth  of  Guy's  Run,  and 
turning  out  to  avoid  the  prostrate  pines 
(killed  by  the  ravages  of  atrocious  bugapinus, 
or  some  such  insect),  very  promptly  got  lost, 
or,  rather,  the  road  did.  It  took  us  some 
time  to  find  it  again,  and  when  we  reached 
our  fishing-ground,  far  up  the  stream,  the 
morning  was  half  spent.      We  had  had  no 

breakfast  yet,  and  G ,  like  a  good  fellow, 

had  me  ship  up  my  rod  while  he  made  a  fire 
and  warmed  the  coffee.  I  made  ready,  and 
hurried  away  to  the  nearest  pool,  and,   so 


strong  is  habit,  waded  straight  into  it,  re- 
membering my  promise  only  when  I  felt  the 
water  strike  in  above  the  tops  of  my  rubber 
boots,  and  knew  I  was  wet  for  the  day. 

I  had  a  brand-new  split  bamboo  rod  that 
had  cost  mo  the  best  wedding-fee  of  the  sea- 
son, and  a  choice  assortment  of  flies.  But 
trouting  is  Hke  electrical  engineering,  or  the 
calculation  of  the  equinoctial  precession; 
much  depends  on  knowing  how.  For  a  while 
that  morning  I  caught  pretty  much  every- 
thing but  fish.  1  caught  innumerable  bushes. 
I  hooked  two  fair  sized  trees,  and  had  to 
climb  them  both  to  free  my  line.  I  caught  a 
man  squarely  between  his  shoulder  blades, 
and,  after  turning  and  twisting  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  fly,  I  snatched  at  the 
leader  and  broke  it,  leaving  the  fly  fast  in  the 
man's  coat,  where  I  think  it  sticks  yet.  If 
it  had  been  bass-fishing,  now,  if  the  time 
had  been  August,  and  the  place  one  of  those 
shimmering  reaches  in  which  Shenandoah 
goes  singing  around  jNIassanutteu's  feet,  I 
should  have  waited  for  no  man's  advice,  not 
even  Maurice  Thompson's.  But  here  in  a 
stream  that  rose  if  you  put  your  feet  in  it, 
and  was  so  fringed  with  brush  that  you  had 
often  to  poke  your  rod  endwise  through  the 
limbs  and  leaves  to  reach  the  water,  fishing 
was  "  another  story,"  as  Kipl as  every- 
body is  saying. 

My  fine  flies  were  of  no  use  here,  and  I  put 
them  in  my  breast  pocket,  together  with  my 
sportsman's  pride.  In  another  pocket  I  put 
a  handful  of  fishing-worms,  an  evil  mess. 
Then  I  began  to  catch  trout. 

The  wine-colorod  mountain  water  was  as 
transparent  as  glass.  The  little  stream 
would  have  "  lent  itself  "  to  pictures,  and  the 
voice  of  it  still  sends  a  rippling  music  through 
the  angler's  dreams  on  windy  Avinter  nights. 
0\  erhead  was  a  May  day  of  the  old  fashion, 
warm  and  bright,  such  a  day  as  used  to  come 
before  Tennyson  had  grown  too  old  to  write 
ihe  "  May  Queen,"  or  too  wise  to  be  proud 
of  it.  As  for  ourselves,  we  were  twenty 
years  younger  than  we  had  been  a  day  or 
two  before;  and  as  we  went  up  and  down  our 
stream,  hallooing  to  each  other,  and  hunting 
out  the  likeliest  pools  to  try  our  cunning  in, 
the  crowded  walls  and  clanging  city  streets  I 
had  so  lately  left  seemed  very  far  away. 

We  fished  until  mid-afternoon,   and    took 
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I'oi-ly  trout,  of  ^vhi(•ll  G cauKlit  far  th(; 

hirger  uuiiibcr.    Once  we  found  a  pool  where 

oue   might  make  a  decent  east,   and   G 

made  me  try  it,  and  llu«n^  I  caught  the  larg- 
est fish  of  the  day. 

I  neither  weighed  nor  measured  him,  for  I 
think  it  best  to  estimate  the  size  of  my  catch; 
but  I  did  measure  some  others  caught  that 
^lay.    G had  brought  along,  among  other 


baggage,  a  tin  seldlitz  powder  box.  1  had 
eight  trout.  I  put  them  all  In  that  box;  and 
they  filled  il  Ihrcc-fomlhs  full. 

But  what  of  that  V  We  caught  other 
things  that  day  bigger  and  better  than  fish; 
and  if,  wlien  May  comes  again  to  Goshen 
Pass,  some  Simon  Peter  writes  me,  saying, 
"  I  go  a-fishiug,"  he  shall  have  a  scriptural 
reply. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Impressions  of  Wood's   Holl. 

By  Horatio  Hackett  Newman. 


Situated  in  a  quaint  little  out-of-the-way 
corner  of  our  country  is  the  American  biolo- 
gist's Mecca.  Ail  men  and  women  with 
aspirations  for  eminence  in  the  world  of  bi- 
ology find  themselves  sooner  or  later  drawn 
thither. 

Wood's  Holl  is  situated  literally  in  a  cor- 
ner—on the  pointed  heel  of  Cape  Cod.  Its  en- 
virons are  well  known:  Martha's  Vineyard 
visible  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles 
across  the  Sound,  quaint  old  Nantucket 
further  east,  and  to  the  west  Buzzard's  Bay, 
with  its  picturesque  fringe  of  cottages, 
among  which  is  ex-President  Cleveland's 
beautiful  summer  home. 

In  the  harbor  are  two  rocky  reefs,  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  channel  through  which 
the  tide  rushes  with  terrific  velocity.  Such 
a  place  is  called  by  the  Norwegians  a  holl, 
pronounced  "  hole "  and  frequently  spelled 
that  way,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  inhab- 
itants, who  resent  the  imputation.  Who  or 
what  Wood  was  is  a  mystery. 

The  village  itself  consists  of  four  streets 
forming  a  square  around  the  circular  "  eel- 
pond,"     which    is     virtually    an    enormous 


captains— but,  as  Kipling  would  say,  that  is 
another  story.  For  it  is  not  of  the  village 
itself  that  I  would  write,  but  of  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratories  and  the  work  done 
there.  No  place  on  the  continent  offers  so 
many  attractions  to  the  earnest,  hard-work- 
ing biologist  w^lio  wishes  to  continue  his 
w^ork  during  tlie  summer  vacation.  There 
one  finds  work  and  play  progressing  hand  in 
hand  in  deliglitful  harmony.  In  fact  I  never 
saw  so  happy  a  combination  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  most  im- 
portant work  done  in  America  during  the 
last  decade  has  been  accomplished  wholly  or 
in  part  in  these  laboratories — work  that  has 
gained  for  American  biologists  a  world-wide 
recognition.  Several  entirely  new  phases  of 
investigation,  epoch-making  in  their  impor- 
tance, have  been  instituted  there;  but  in  a 
purely  non-technical  sketch  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  attempt  a  discussion  of  these 
matters.  The  workers  themselves  congre- 
gate from  far  and  near,  all  the  larger  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
being  represented.  Original  research  is  car- 
ried on  in  a  spirited  manner  by  a  select  com- 


aquarium  in  direct  communication  with  the     pany  of  men  and  women.    About  as  many 
sea.    Few^  collecting  grounds  afford  marine 
specimens  in  such  variety  and  abundance. 

It  has  been  facetiously  remarked,  and 
with  some  truth,  that  the  adult  male  popula- 
tion of  the  village  consists  of  sea  captains, 
retired  or  active,  and  that  the  only  civilians 
are  the  boys.  With  the  dignity  of  manhood 
comes  the  appellation  of  "  captain."  There 
are  some  interesting  characters  among  these 


more  are  teachers  and  students  who  have 
come  to  avail  themselves  of  the  several  ex- 
cellent courses  of  work,  conducted  by  a  large 
corps  of  eminent  scientists,  at  whose  head 
stands  that  veteran  biologist  Doctor  C.  O. 
Whitman,  formerly  an  associate  of  Agassiz 
and  now  head  professor  of  zoology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Dr.  Whitman  is  a  great 
coordinator.    He  believes  that  the  future  ot 
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American  biological  science  depends  on  co- 
operative effort,  that  the  focusing  of  many 
minds  upon  one  point  will  bring  out  truth  in 
a  strong  and  clear  light. 

Within  the  five  roomj'  frame  buildings  are 
seven  large,  well  equipped  laboratories, 
some  forty  private  rooms  for  investigators, 
two  lecture  rooms,  a  good  up-to-date  bio- 
logical library  and  a  huge  dining  hall,  called 
the  "  Mess,"  where  the  workers  refresh  the 
inner  man. 

Like  so  many  other  successful  enterprises, 
this  institution  is  controlled  by  a  corpora- 
tion. The  payment  of  a  stipulated  fee  con- 
stitutes any  biologist  a  member  of  the  cor- 
poration, with  full  voting  privileges. 

When  such  a  company  of  young  men  and 
women  live  together  as  one  family,  they  soon 
learn  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportuni- 
ties for  recreation.  Sea  bathing  is  a  favorite 
amusement.  At  high  noon  or  late  in  the  af- 
ternoon the  beach  on  Buzzard's  Bay  pre- 
sents a  lively  scene.  Floats  are  anchored 
out  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  and 
here  congregate  the  "  swimmers "  and 
"  divers,"  while  the  "  waders,"  "  splash- 
ers "  and  "  paddlers  "  keep  nearer  the  shore. 
On  the  floats  one  will  find  professors  and 
students  vying  with  one  another  in  feats  of 
aquatic  expertness.  All  ceremony  is  laid 
aside  and  in  the  scuflles  that  frequently 
take  place  even  an  august  professor  takes 
an  unexpected  ducking  with  good  grace  and 
awaits  his  opportunity  to  duck  the  ducker. 

Then  there  are  numerous  excursions  in  the 
steam-launch  "  Sagitta  "  or  in  the  schooner 
"  Vigilant,"  both  of  which  belong  to  the  la- 
boratories. Trips  are  made  to  Penikese, 
where  Agassiz  built  his  marine  laboratory, 
the  rough  stone  foundations  of  which  are 
still  view^ed  with  reverence  by  the  young 
biologist.  Here  one  may  see  thousands  of 
sea-birds  hovering  overhead  and  screaming 
discordantly.  A  short  walk  to  the  opposite 
coast  explains  the  excitement  of  the  birds, 
for  the  little  island  of  Penikese  is  a  favorite 
breeding  ground  and  one  must  tread  care- 
fully to  avoid  crushing  the  eggs  and  newly 
hatched  young  that  are  scattered  over  acres 
upon  acres  of  sand  and  meadow.  Naushon, 
Cuttyhunk,  Woepeckit  and  other  islands  of 
the  Elizabethan  group  were  visited  during 
the  Bummer.    North  Falmouth  also  is  a  fa- 


vorite destination  for  excursions,  the  chief 
attraction  being  the  armies  of  fiddler  crabs 
that  possess  the  beaches  there.  The  comical 
little  fellows  move  in  battalions  and  scurry 
off  at  the  approach  of  intruders,  keeping 
their  regular  ranks  and  emitting  a  clicking, 
rustling  sound  of  considerable  volume.  They 
all  move  sidewise,  in  crablike  fashion,  hold- 
ing aloft  their  one  great  chela  or  claw  as 
though  to  keep  it  out  of  harm's  way.  Space 
forbids  a  further  account  of  the  many  places 
of  interest  in  this  vicinity;  nor  can  I  do  more 
than  make  mention  of  the  social  evening 
gatherings  for  various  purposes,  of  the  song 
services  on  the  XJ.  S.  Fish  Commission's  pier, 
of  the  public  lectures,  of  the  picnics  and 
clam-bakes,  and  of  the  baseball  matches  be- 
tween the  "  Bug-hunters  "  and  the  "  Town." 
The  term  "  Bug-hunters  "  is  applied  by  the 
inhabitants  to  biologists  in  general.  They 
regard  us  with  a  mixture  of  aw^e  and  pity, 
not  being  able  to  understand  how  rational 
beings  can  employ  themselves  in  such  a  fash- 
ion. One  day  a  friend  of  mine,  while  on  a 
botanical  tour,  encountered  two  little  maids 
out  blackberrying.  As  he  passed  thena  he 
heard  one  say  to  the  other  in  an  awed  whis- 
per, "  Bug-hunter." 

In  addition  to  these  pleasure  excursions, 
many  collecting  tours  are  made  by  land  and 
by  sea,  affording  as  much  pleasure  as  profit. 
One  may  go  out  any  morning  with  the  "  Sa- 
gitta "  to  the  nets,  where  all  manner  of  finny 
creatures  are  captured.  Frequently  large 
game  is  secured.  On  one  occasion  I  assisted 
at  the  landing  of  a  huge  shark  that  had  be- 
come entangled  in  the  nets.  A  stout  rope 
was  lashed  to  his  tail  and  he  was  dragged 
backward  for  several  miles  behind  the  steam 
launch.  This  must  have  been  a  very  humil- 
iating proceeding  for  the  proud  fish.  He  never 
recovered  from  the  indignity,  but  died  quiet- 
ly after  floundering  around  in  the  tank  for 
an  hour  or  two. 

One  day  an  unusual  thing  happened. 
Some  one  was  fortunate  enough  to  harpoon  a 
giant  sunfish.  The  new^s  of  the  capture  sped 
swiftly  and  the  zoologists,  descending  like 
a  cloud  of  vultures  upon  the  unfortunate 
fish,  tore  him  into  shreds  with  their  scalpels 
and  their  forceps  and  their  scissors.  The 
sun-fish  is  a  rarity  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  he  is  as  unique  and  Intereiting  as 
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\w  is  rnic.  It  seoiiis  pjinidoxiciil  to  say  it,  but 
it  is  tiuc  tli.Mt  liis  breadth  is  j^reator  than  his 
louyth.  lie  is  eucased  completely  iu  cartilagi- 
nous armor  averaging  two  inches  in  tliiclc- 
ness,  and,  altho  he  is  classed  with  the  bony 
fishes,  he  possesses  not  a  single  bone.  Many 
were  eager  to  obtain  chunks  and  slices  of 


tliis  creature,  but  lucky  were  they  who  se- 
cured the  choice  portions. 

Such  incidents  as  tliis  lend  value  to  the 
summer's  work.  The  average  biologist 
leaves  Wood's  IIoll  with  a  broader  outlook, 
a  wider  experience,  a  deeper  interest  in  his 
\vork,  and  a  desire  to  return. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III. 


Where  the  Burden   Falls. 

By  M.   K.   Conyngton. 


"  Here's  your  cell,"  said  the  officer,  good- 
naturedly  enough.  "  In  you  go,"  and  with 
equal  good  nature  he  locked  the  door  and 
went  off  down  the  corridor. 

Left  to  himself,  Jimmie  Ryan  sat  down  on 
the  shelfliiie  bed  with  a  rather  forlorn  ex- 
pression.   There  was  not  much  to  look  at. 
The  cell  was  clean  and,  for  a  cell,  not  small, 
but  it  could  hardly  be  called  roomy.    There 
was  space  for  the  bed,  which  was  hinged 
against  the  wall,  and  for  a  stool,  and  room 
enough  to  walk  up  and  dow^n  between  them. 
You  could  take  just  six  steps  either  way,  Jim- 
mie remembered.   Outside  the  cell  ran  an  iron 
balcony  and  beyond  this  was  the  main  wall 
of  the  prison;  there  were  windows  in  it,  but 
they  were  not  so  placed  that  anything  of  the 
outside  world  could  be  seen  from  the  cells. 
There  were  grated  doors  along  the  balcony, 
and  any  one  coming  down  the  corridor  could 
see  through  them  the  interior  of  every  cell. 
There  was  no  chance  to  hide  from  the  cu- 
rious; if  you    w^ere    particular    about    such 
things  you  might  lie  down  on  the  cot  and 
turn  your  face  to  the  wall,  but  it  was  more 
interesting  to  try  to  stare  the  visitor  out  of 
countenance.    There  were  no  visitors  now, 
tho,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to  think. 

How  gay  it  was  on  the  Bowery,  where  he 
had  been  standing  this  morning,  watching 
the  passers  by.  There  had  been  a  great  many 
of  them,  and  they  had  moved  erratically, 
now  fast,  now  slow,  some  going  straight 
ahead,  some  stopping  or  turning  back  or 
darting  down  side  streets.  It  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  lockstep.  A  stranger  from 
another  part  of  the  tow^n  might  have  found 
the  street  dirty  and  noisy  and  the  people  a 


weary,  anxious,  uninteresting  company,  but 
Jimmie  had  not  been  in  a  critical  mood.  P^or 
nim  the  lower  Bowery  stood  for  the  king- 
doms of  the  w^orld  and  the  glory  thereof. 
There  was  light  and  color  and  life;  above  all, 
there  was  motion  and  noise.  The  clanking 
rush  of  an  elevated  train  and  the  grinding 
rattle  of  a  cable  car  are  not  in  themselves 
attractive,  but  against  the  background  of 
two  silent  years  they  have  their  charms. 

Still,  it  was  not  merely  au  appreciation  of 
this  fact  which  had  kept  him  so  long  on  this 
particular  corner.  There  was  a  saloon  there 
which  in  days  gone  by  had  been  much  pa- 
tronized by  his  friends  and  which  had  au  at- 
tractive free  lunch  counter.  Some  one  really 
ought  to  turn  up  and  stand  treat.  Jimmie 
had  eaten  no  breakfast,  and  had  dispensed 
with  supper  the  night  before,  so  an  offer  of 
this  kind  would  have  been  unusually  wel- 
come; but  no  one  had  appeared  to  act  as 
host. 

"  Well,"  he  had  sighed  at  last,  "  guess  I 
might  as  w^ell  chase  meself  down  to  de  Row; 
maybe  some  of  de  gang'll  be  round  there. 
Santiago  ain't  no  hotter  'n  dis  corner,  and 
'taint  half  so  dry." 

On  his  w^ay  down  he  had  held  serious  com- 
munion with  himself  on  his  future  prospects 
and  conduct.  It  was  no  new  thing  for  Jim- 
mie to  be  hungry,  but  he  did  not  enjoy  the 
sensation,  and  he  remembered  now  with 
sincere  self-reproach  a  neglected  opportu- 
nity. 

"  I  could  a'  snatched  dat  pocketbook  last 
night  as  easy  as  shouting,"  he  mourned.  "  De 
lady  didn't  more  'n  half  have  hold  of  it.  An' 
I  didn't  git  it!    Well,  I'm  losing  me  nerve, 
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sure.  Ev'ry  time  I  see  a  cop  it  gives  me  de 
shivers.  You've  gotter  brace  up,  Jimmie; 
git  a  grij)  on  yorself,  me  boy.  What  'il  de 
fellers  say  if  dey  l^nowed  bow  scary  you've 
got?" 

Then  he  had  found  some  of  his  "gang" 
and  they  liad  all  stood  on  the  corner  talking, 
just  where  Viwk  Kow  branches  off  from  the 
Bowery,  and  tlie  close  platforms  of  the  ele- 
vated roads  overhead  shut  off  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  only  a  few  stray  sunbeams  can 
shimmer  dowm  through  the  brown  dusk. 
Jimmie  had  felt  himself  somewhat  at  a  dis- 
advantage w^ith  the  others.  Not  that  it  was 
anything  against  him  that  he  had  "  done 
time;"  rather  the  reverse.  Still,  society  has 
its  passwords  and  current  chitchat,  whether 
it  exists  on  the  East  Side  or  in  the  uptown 
regions,  and  how  can  one  keep  up  with  these 
when  one  is  behind  bolts  and  bars?  He 
could  not  talk  understandingly  about  the 
ward  boss,  or  the  latest  champion  light- 
weight, or  the  favorite  of  the  music  halls; 
he  did  not  know  the  newest  airs,  and  he  had 
no  recent  tales  of  informal  scraps,  or  clever 
evasions  of  the  law.  Even  the  baseball  rec- 
ords were  unknown  to  him,  and  his  slang 
was  antiquated.  No  wonder  he  felt  rather 
out  of  it.  He  had  done  his  best,  though,  to 
acquit  himself  brilliantly,  and  had  resolved 
more  strenuously  than  ever  to  show  his 
nerve  at  the  first  opportunity.  Then  the  op- 
portunity had  come  and  he  had  taken  it,  and 
it  had  led  to— this.  .Jimmie  set  his  teeth  and 
looked  hard  at  the  opposite  wall. 

He  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  the  key  in 
the  lock;  an  officer  was  showing  some  one 
into  his  cell. 

"  He's  just  come  in,  sir,  and  won't  tell  any- 
thing about  himself,  but  you're  welcome  to 
see  what  you  can  make  of  him." 

Jimmie  and  the  stranger  looked  at  each 
other  in  silence.  The  visitor  saw  a  boy  of 
nineteen,  hollow-chested  and  undersized, 
with  shifty,  evasive  eyes,  and  a  weak  mouth, 
not  disguised  by  the  defiant,  devil-may-care 
bearing  Jimmie  tried  hard  to  assume.  "  Not 
his  first  experience  of  a  prison,"  he  thought, 
noticing  how  furtively  Jimmie's  eyes  avoided 
his.  Jimmie  saw  a  tall,  muscular  man,  with 
friendly  gray  eyes,  and  proportions  which  in- 
spired respect.  "  Bet  he  could  clean  out  de 
whole  gang  wid  one  hand,"  he  meditated. 


But  he  was  puzzled  where  to  place  the 
straiiger;  he  was  not  a  shyster  lawyer,  that 
was  certain,  and  he  did  not  look  like  any  of 
the  missionaries  Jimmie  was  acquainted 
with.  He  would  never  have  guessed  that  a 
man  with  such  biceps  could  have  engaged 
in  prison  visiting  out  of  pure  philanthropy; 
.liinuiie's  idea  of  philanthropy  involved  a 
close  connection  with  feebleness  of  body  and 
mind.  On  the  whole,  he  thought  favorably 
of  the  stranger,  and  pushed  tlie  stool  toward 
him,  but  his  visitor  took  no  notice  of  this 
overture. 

"  Wliat's  your  name,  my  boy?  "  he  asked. 

"  Edward  Sullivan,"  answered  Jimmie 
promptly.  He  had  no  especial  distrust  of 
the  stranger,  but  experience  had  taught  him 
that  truth  w^as  to  be  handled  cautiously. 

"And  where  do  you  live?" 

"  Don't  live  nowhere;  hang  'round  de  Bow- 
ery most  of  de  time." 

"And  haven't  you  any  home,  or  any  one 
belonging  to  you?" 

"  Naw^" 

"  Well,  that's  pretty  hard,  Eddie,"  said  the 
stranger  sympathetically.  "  It's  hard  on  a 
boy  not  to  have  anybody  to  look  out  for  him 
and  care  about  him.  It's  pretty  hard  that 
you  haven't  anybody  to  look  after  you  when 
you're  sick,  and  to  see  that  you  get  on  all 
right  when  you're  well,  and  to  mend  your 
clothes  and  get  you  something  to  eat.  It's 
hard  not  to  have  any  place  to  go  home  to  at 
night,  nor  anybody  who  cares  whether  you 
come  back  or  not." 

Jimmie  shifted  about  uneasily.  He  was 
having  a  hard  time,  and  he  w^asn't  used  to 
sympathy.  He  wished  the  stranger  wouldn't 
talk  in  that  way;  it  made  him  feel  so  sorry 
for  himself.  But  his  visitor  had  seen  some- 
thing in  his  face  which  led  him  to  go  on. 

"  It's  hard,  too,  not  to  have  anybody  to 
help  you  and  keep  you  out  of  trouble,  and 
who  would  care  about  w^hat  you  were  doing, 
and  be  sorry  when  you  get  taken  up  this 
way.  If  there  w^ere  any  one  at  all,  now, 
who  eared  about  you,  and  would  come  to  see 
you,  and  bring  you  things  you  can't  get  here, 
and  speak  a  good  word  to  the  judge  for  you, 
and  who'd  be  sorry  if  you  got  a  long  sen- 
tence, and  lonesome  without  you — " 

Mr.  Morton  stopped  short.  Jimmie  had 
dropped  his  head  on  his  hands  and  was  cry- 
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iii^  bitterly.  Tlio  stniugor  sat  down  on  the 
UMiTow  bed  beside  him. 

"Eddie,  what's  your  name?"  he  asked, 

"  Jimmie  Ryan,"  sobbed  the  boy. 

"And  how  long  have  you  been  out  of 
prison?  " 

"  Got  out  last  Monday." 

"And  this  is  Saturday.  Have  they  got  you 
all  right  this  time?" 

"  Umhumph,"  sobbed  .Jimmie,  affirmative- 
ly. 

"  Now,  suppose  you  tell  me  all  about  it." 

There  was  not  much  to  tell,  after  all.  Jim- 
mie had  run  wild  on  the  streets,  Mr.  Morton 
gathered,  and  gone  to  school  when  the  over- 
worked truant  officer  had  been  able  to  keep 
siglit  of  him.  He  had  eked  out  the  insuffi- 
cient home  living  by  such  petty  thefts  as  he 
could  manage,  and  as  he  grew  older  these 
grew  more  serious.  Two  years  before  he 
had  attempted  a  more  daring  feat  than  he 
had  as  yet  essayed,  and  had  been '  caught 
with  a  stolen  w^atch  in  his  possession.  Then 
liad  come  a  two  years'  sentence  from  which 
he  had  only  just  returned. 

"And  what  have  they  got  you  for  this 
time,"  asked  Mr.  Morton. 

"  I  was  standing  on  de  corner  when  a  fel- 
ler I  knowed  come  running  up  de  street. 
'  Here,  pard,'  he  says,  '  de  cop's  after  me; 
you  take  dis,'  and  he  give  me  a  watch.  So 
I  shoved  it  into  me  pocket,  and  he  chased 
hisself  off  round  de  corner,  and  de  cop  come 
up,  and  he  took  me." 

Ten  minutes  later  Mr.  Morton  rejoined  a 
friend  he  had  left  outside.  "  If  you  want  to 
make  a  study  of  environments,"  he  went  on, 
picking  up  the  conversation  where  he  had 
left  it,  "  I've  just  been  talking  with  a  boy 
who  might  interest  you.  He  isn't  twenty 
yet,  but  he  has  served  one  term  in  the  peni- 
tentiary already,  and  is  in  for  another  be- 
yond a  doubt.  He's  had  five  days  and  a  half 
of  freedom,  and  now  he's  back  in  the  lockup 
again.  He's  not  a  particularly  bad  fellow, 
either,  so  far  as  I  can  judge.  He  has  two 
wishes  w^e  can  gratify;  he  wants  a  clean 
shirt,  and  he  w^ants  somebody  to  tell  his 
mother.  My  wife  will  provide  the  shirt,  and 
I'm  going  to  see  the  mother  now.  Come 
along,  and  see  how  his  environment  suits  his 
character." 

Down  Centre  street  they  went,  and  then 


east  and  further  down,  until  they  found 
themselves  in  a  narrow  winding  street  not 
far  from  the  shadow  of  the  bridge.  Numbers 
are  not  always  clearly  marked  in  that  part 
of  town,  and  they  had  to  hunt  for  the  plac«£r 
they  wanted. 

"  This  must  be  it,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  doubt- 
fully, making  his  way  into  a  low  entry  oa 
one  side  of  a  little  general  shop.  The  heat 
of  the  August  sun  had  brouglit  out  innumer- 
able odors,  which  seemed  stronger  in  this 
narrow^  passage  than  outside,  even;  one 
might  have  thought  they  were  crowding  in 
to  escape  the  heat.  The  visitors'  feet  told 
them  that  the  floor  was  uneven  and  the 
stairs  worn,  and  with  every  few  steps  they 
trod  on  refuse  of  some  sort;  they  could  not 
see  what  it  was  for  the  darkness,  but  it 
seemed  to  account  for  some  of  the  odors. 

"  Look  out  for  cats,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  as 
they  groped  their  w^ay  up.  "  They're  fond  of 
lying  about  such  stairs  as  these,  and  if  you 
tread  on  them  their  owners  don't  like  it,  and 
its  trying  to  your  own  nerves." 

On  the  third  floor  they  stopped  before  an 
open  door. 

"  It  was  the  third  floor  rear,"  said  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, knocking  vigorously.  "  What  do  you 
think  of  this  as  a  centre  of  home  influence?  " 

The  room  was  dark  even  on  that  glowing 
afternoon,  and  was  dirty  beyond  descrip- 
tion. There  was  a  cooking  stove  in  one  cor- 
ner, and  near  it  a  table  on  which  stood  some 
unwashed  crockery  and  the  remains  of  a 
dish  of  fried  bacon  and  soggy  potatoes. 
Close  by  a  door  opened  into  a  windowless 
bedroom,  nearly  filled  by  a  large  double  bed 
covered  with  a  motley  collection  of  old  quilts 
and  blankets.  The  walls  of  this  inner  room 
were  hung  with  old  garments;  apparently  it 
served  as  both  bedroom  and  closet.  From 
its  recesses  Mrs.  Ryan  w^as  laboriously  mak- 
ing her  way  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch  and 
every  piece  of  furniture  in  her  reach.  Her 
face  beamed  with  hospitable  welcome  at  the 
sight  of  two  strangers,  but  as  Mr.  Morton 
told  their  errand,  she  dropped  into  a  chair 
and  throwing  her  apron  over  her  head  wailed 
grievously. 

"  Me  poor  b'y,"  she  lamented,  "  an'  he  only 
been  home  this  week.  Shure,  'tis  a  spite 
aginst  him  the  p'lice  have.  He  never  did  a 
bit  o'  harrum  in  his  life,  sor." 
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"  He  was  sent  up  once  before,  wasn't  he?  " 
asked  Mr.  Morton's  companion,  a  little  mys- 
tified. 

"  Yis,  sor,  he  was;  an'  maybe  he  did  just 
take  a  watch  that  time,  but  that's  the  only 
thing  he  ever  did,  and  he  never  meant  no 
harrum.  Shure,  what's  watches  to  a  by's 
life?  And  that's  what  they're  taking  away 
from  him,  kaping  him  shut  up  all  the  time. 
An'  he  not  twiuty  yet.  'Tis  a  good  son  he 
was  to  me,  sor.    Oh,  me  Jimmie,  me  Jim- 


mie 


t " 


The  neighbors  were  gathering  in,  attracted 
by  Mrs.  Ryan's  wails,  and  they  all  joined 
earnestly  in  maintaining  Jimmie's  virtues, 
altho  when  Mr.  Morton  tried  to  learn  what 
these  were  there  was  an  evasive  vagueness 
in  the  replies  he  got.  Plainly,  there  was  a 
strong  tendency  to  treat  the  situation  from 
an  emotional  standpoint,  and  to  get  all  the 
excitement  possible  from  it.  Next  to  shar- 
ing in  an  actual  arrest,  the  best  thing  possi- 
ble was  to  see  how  the  family  of  the  ar- 
rested one  "  took  it."  Even  Mrs.  Ryan,  in 
spite  of  her  genuine  grief,  evidently  felt  that 
the  occasion  made  certain  demands  on  her, 
and  was  modestly  aware  of  the  distinction 
of  her  position.  The  two  friends  went  out 
presently,  leaving  most  of  the  women  of  the 
house  crowded  into  tne  room,  vociferously 
and  dramatically  recounting  all  the  arrests 
which  had  taken  place  in  their  neighborhood 
for  six  months  past. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you're  familiar 
enough  with  tenements  to  know  what  this 
one  implies,"  said  Mr.  Morton.  "  You  saw 
what  the  bedroom  is;  that  means  that  the 
children  have  slept  out  on  the  street  or  on 
doorsteps  or  wherever  they  could  whenever 
the  weather  was  warm  enough.  You  saw 
Mrs.  Ryan's  lameness;  how  can  she  possibly 
keep  the  rooms  clean  and  cook  their  meals 
in  anything  but  the  rudest  possible  style? 
Of  course  they  took  to  the  street.  The  father 
Is  a  longshoreman,  Mrs.  Ryan  says,  and  it's 
plain  enough  he's  one  of  the  kind  who  work 
one  day  and  drink  two,  so  Jimmie  had  an 
impaired  constitution  and  a  taste  for  loaf- 


ing,  if  not  for  drink,   to  begin    life    with. 
Well-" 

"  Well,"  said  his  companion,  stopping  to 
sliake  hands  as  he  turned  into  Pearl  street, 
"  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  letting  me  join 
you  in  this  expedition.  I'm  afraid  your 
friends  down  here  aren't  just  the  kind  of  lit- 
erary material  I  was  looking  for,  but  I've 
been  impressed,  I  assure  you." 

He  had  been  so  much  impressed  tliat  he 
made  quite  an  effective  story  of  it  at  a 
luncheon  a  week  or  two  later. 

"  And,  really,  you  know,"  he  concluded, 
"  it  suggests  such  a  lot  of  questions.  It's 
the  fashion  nowadays  to  hold  society  respon- 
sible for  everything,  but,  as  a  component 
factor  of  society,  I  honestly  can't  see  how  I 
am  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  Jimmie  Ryan 
was  born  in  such  a  family  and  grew  up  un- 
der such  surroundings.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
I  don't  see  how  Jimmie  Ryan,  born  in  such 
a  family  and  growing  up  under  such  sur- 
roundings, is  to  blame  if  he  occasionally 
covets  his  neighbor's  watch  effectively.  But 
then,  again,  society  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  putting  a  young  fellow  with  a  tendency 
to  annex  other  people's  watches  where  he 
won't  be  exposed  to  temptation.  Nobody 
seems  to  blame,  but  somehow  it  all  seems 
wrong.  I'm  not  a  socialist,  and  I  haven't 
any  remedies  to  propose,  but  it  strikes  me 
it's  rather  hard  on  Jimmie." 

It  was  rather  hard  on  Jimmie;  at  that  mo- 
ment he  was  listening  to  the  words  which 
sent  him  back  to  prison.  The  judge  added  a 
few  kindly  admonitions,  suitable  to  so  young 
an  offender  who  was  already  well  started  as  a 
repeater,  but  Jimmie  did  not  hear  them.  He 
was  thinking  of  the  Bowery,  the  last  time  he 
had  seen  it,  and  of  the  weary  succession  of 
gray,  monotonous  days,  each  a  reproduction 
of  yesterday  and  a  faithful  prophecy  of  to- 
morrow, which  must  pass  before  he  would 
see  the  streets  again,  and  he  was  wonder- 
ing, too,  with  a  dull  despair,  whether,  next 
time  he  got  out,  it  would  be  a  week  or  only 
two  days  before  he  would  be  rearrested. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


An  Outing  with  the  Boomerang. 

By  H.   Virstow. 


More  than  one  good-natured  editor  has 
been  asked  the  question:  "  Is  there  such  a 
thing  as  the  boomerang? "  Of  course  the 
answer  always  is,  "  Yes."  But  believing  that 
few,  comparatively,  of  American  readers 
have  seen  one,  a  brief  description  of  it  and 
some  of  its  remarkable  work  from  the  stand- 
point of  one  who  has  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  Australian  native  may  not  be  un- 
interesting. 

Probably  less  would  have  been  thought  of 
it  outside  of  what  may  be  termed  its  habitat 
had  its  name  not  become  pretty  well  natural- 
ized as  a  pet  one  of  politicians  and  political 
writers,  to  indicate,  in  an  invidious  sense, 
however,  the  return  of  the  water-cast  bread, 
after  many  days. 

Hence  the  expression,  "  It  will  return,  like 
a  boomerang,  upon  him,"  has  become  a  forc- 
ible way  of  suggesting  the  deserts  of  an  op- 
ponent in  the  recoil  of  his  own  misdeeds. 

Whether  the  reader  would  ever  succeed  in 
making  a  boomerang  without  practical  in- 
struction I  do  not  know.  But  if  he  would 
like  to  try  it  on  a  small  scale,  in  which  he 
will  probably  succeed,  here  are  the  simple 
instructions. 

Take  a  piece  of  a  visiting  or  business  card 
and  cut  out  the  following  figure: 


Now  place  it  on  a  smooth  board  or  a  book- 
cover,  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  top  edge, 
and  with  the  inner  angle  toward  the  bottom 
of  the  book. 

It  will  then  occupy  the  same  position,  with 
regard  to  the  operator,  that  the  figure  here 
given  does  to  the  reader. 

Now  tilt  the  book  a  little  upward,  then 
with  a  light  fillip  of  the  thumb  and  second 
finger  of  the  right  hand  strike  the  edge  of 
the  longer   side  of  the  toy   with   sufficient 
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force  to  send   it   about   two   feet  from   the 
book. 

The  miniature  boomerang  will  sail  off,  if 
properly  struck,  with  a  whirling  motion  and 
then  return  to  you. 

It  will  not,  however,  rise,  as  the  real  one 
will,  for  the  reason  that  the  card  is  flat  on 
both  sides.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  ex- 
periment must  be  tried  in  a  room  where 
there  is  no  wind  to  disturb  the  figure  in  its 
course. 

A  little  practice  will  enable  one  to  succeed 
three  times  out  of  four. 

I  knew  nothing  of  toy  boomerangs  on  tlie 
evening  when  my  dusky  friend,  the  native 
Currabubla,  sat  at  my  hut  door,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Queensland.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
expert  throwers  of  the  boomerang  I  had  ever 
seen. 

He  sat  there  with  the  weapoil  across  his 
knees,  except  when  he  occasionally  lifted  it 
to  his  shaggy  black  hair,  in  the  futile  effort 
to  attempt  to  smooth  what  had  never  known 
a  comb  in  the  thirty  years  of  his  life. 

I  took  the  boomerang  and  examined  it. 
There  was  nothing  about  it  different  from 
many  others  I  had  seen.  I  knew  how  they 
were  made,  tho  I  had  never  attempted  to 
make  one. 

Indeed,  I  never  saw  a  white  man  who  was 
ever  further  advanced  in  this  respect  than 
I  was,  and  during  a  seven  months'  journey 
through  the  heart  of  Australia  I  never  saw 
a  white  man  atten<pt  to  throw  one. 

A  brief  description  of  the  one  owned  by 
Currabubla  will  suffice  for  all. 

The  native  hunts  for  a  root  of  some  tough 
wood,  which  when  dry  is  of  light  texture. 
The  wattle,  or  myall,  answers  pretty  well. 
He  splits  or  shaves  it  until  it  pretty  nearly 
resembles  the  required  shape.  One  side 
may  be  a  little  longer  than  the  other,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary.  The  differ- 
ence, however,  will  not  be  more  than  an  inch 
or  two. 
By  careful  manipulation  he  dries  it  slowly 
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by  the  fire.  Time  is  of  no  value  to  him,  so 
lie  takes  all  he  needs.  As  he  dries  it  he 
shaves  it  with  a  bone,  or  a  sharp  stone  fun- 
less  he  is  where  civilization  can  furnish  him 
with  a  piece  of  glass  or  a  knife),  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  smooth,  rounding  surface  on  each  side. 

This  surface  is  perhaps  two  and  a  half 
inches  "s\ide  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
through  at  its  thickest  part,  and  comes  down 
to  an  edge. 

When  complete  it  weighs  perhaps  twelve 
ounces. 

There  is  sometimes  a  slight  variation  in 
the  shape,  some  being  a  little  more  bent, 
others  a  little  straighter. 

I  talked  with  him  about  boomerangs  until 
the  light  breeze  that  had  been  blowing  all 
the  afternoon  had  passed,  and  on  my  sug- 
gestion that  it  was  a  favorable  time  to  ex- 
hibit his  skill,  he  got  up  and  told  me  to  fol- 
low him. 

There  was  near  the  hut  a  little  plain  of 
perhaps  twenty  acres.  He  took  the  boomer- 
ang by  one  end,  convex  surface  down,  and 
the  edge  forward,  and  lifted  it  to  his  mouth. 

T  asked  him  afterward  why  he  did  this, 
and  he  told  me  that  it  was  to  find  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  But  as  there  was  no  wind 
blowing  I  concluded  that  he  did  it  in  this 
case  from  force  of  habit. 

He  then  threw  it  with  all  his  might  at  a 
slightly  inclined  angle  from  where  he  stood. 
Anything  else  than  a  boomerang  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  after  it  had  exhausted 
the  momentum  given  it  by  the  thrower.  Not 
so  with  this.  Slowly  it  ascended,  in  grace- 
ful curves,  until  it  had  reached  a  hight  of 
perhaps  twenty  feet,  when  it  began  to  re- 
turn, still  preserving  the  curve  motion. 

Common  as  the  sight  was  to  me,  I  could 
not  help  admiring  it.  Gradually  the  weapon 
came  toward  us,  and  Currabubla  had  to  step 
aside  to  prevent  its  striking  him. 

It  dropped  to  the  ground  some  twenty-five 
feet  behind  us. 

If  1  should  be  asked  what  it  is  that  causes 
it  to  rise  after  being  thrown  in  a  direction 
almost  horizontal  to  the  thrower,  I  should 
say  that  this  motion  is  very  likely  caused  by 
the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  under  side,  the 
ascent  being  also  aided  by  the  circular  mo- 
tion imparted  to  it  by  the  thrower. 

Of  course  the  native  can  give  you  no  ex- 


planation of  the  phenomenon.  Nor  does  one 
care  to  press  him  for  reasons  which  are  be- 
yond his  dull  comprehension,  when  his  won- 
derful skill  (unshared,  I  believe,  by  any 
other  nation)  is  witnessed  in  seemingly  in- 
vesting this  piece  of  wood  with  a  life-like 
aptitude. 

Stories  of  the  fatal  skill  of  the  Australian 
in  throwing  the  boomerang  are  not  uncom- 
mon. In  the  writer's  opinion,  however,  many 
of  these  spring  from  a  desire  to  minister  to 
the  marvelous. 

Whether  thrown  on  a  horizontal  line  or  in- 
clined plane  it  would  fall  to  the  ground  as 
soon  as  it  struck  an  obstruction.  Hence  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  boomerang,  that  of 
returning  to  the  thrower,  and  which  is  the 
reason  of  its  notoriety,  would  be  neutral- 
ized. 

One  may  easily  conceive  that  its  sharp 
edge,  striking  man  or  beast,  might  produce 
a  painful  wound,  but  it  would  not  be  as  for- 
midable a  weapon  as  the  native  spear. 

In  a  more  than  ten  years'  residence  in 
Victoria,  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales, 
during  which  time  I  came  in  contact  with 
the  full-blooded  native,  I  never  heard  of  any 
exceptional  work  of  the  boomerang  in  war 
or  the  chase,  or  that  it  was  regarded  with 
half  as  much  fear  as  the  spear,  which  is 
their  main  w^eapon. 

The  native  would  be  foolish,  indeed,  to  risk 
the  loss  in  war  of  the  boomerang,  instead  of 
the  more  fatal  spear,  which  does  not  require 
half  the  labor  to  make  it. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  boomerang-throw- 
ing should  be  classed  among  the  features  of 
aboriginal  amusement,  rather  than  as  a  dan- 
gerous means  of  Avar  or  the  chase. 

But,  viewed  from  this  standpoint,  it  must 
still  rank  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  pro- 
ductions in  savage  history,  especially  when 
we  consider  it  as  the  work  of  one  of  the  low- 
est tribes  of  the  earth. 

Of  its  origin  we  know  nothing.  The  Duke 
of  Argyle,  in  speaking  of  its  probable  origin, 
says:  "At  some  period  of  the  New  Holland- 
er's history  some  one  threw  a  crooked 
briinch  and  observed  its  curious  and  unex- 
pected flight"  Possibly  so.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  nature  ever  invested  such  a  branch 
with  the  faculty  of  returning  to  the  thrower. 

,  Union  City,  Mich. 


A   Hot  Weather  Trip  in  Japan. 

By  Dwig-ht  W.    Learned,   D.D. 


One  wlio  is  en^ftgod  in  regular  educational 
work  has  little  time  to  make  trips  out  into 
the  country'  except  in  the  summer  vacation, 
and  the  great  hetit  of  a  Japanese  summer 
does  not  make  that  a  favorable  time  for  go- 
ing about,  so  that  when  I  had  occasion  re- 
cently to  make  a  trip  across  to  the  north 
coast  it  was  quite  a  new  experience,  altho  I 
had  been  over  the  same  road  before  at  an- 
other time  of  the  year.  The  traveler  by 
jinrikisha  in  Japan  in  August  must  expect 
warm  weather  and  a  plenty  of  it,  but  he  at 
least  will  not  be  troubled  by  coal  smoke  and 
cinders,  nor  by  dust  except  on  a  few  espe- 
cially well  traveled  roads,  and  the  country 
is  beautifully  verdant  with  the  rice  which  is 
growing  on  every  spot  that  can  be  irrigated. 
As  this  has  been  a  somewhat  dry  summer, 
in  many  places  the  farmers  are  to  be  seen 
hard  at  work  raising  water  for  their  fields 
from  wells  or  ditches,  often  with  the  old- 
fashioned  well-sweep,  often  with  a  paddle- 
wheel  which  the  man  turns  with  his  feet 
while  standing  on  top  of  it  and  with  the 
paddles  of  which  he  raises  the  water  from 
the  ditch  to  the  field. 

In  hot  weather,  however,  one  must  not  ex- 
pect to  travel  fast,  as  the  jinrikisha  men 
commonly  do  not  travel  so  fast  as  in  cooler 
weather  and  also  stop  frequently  to  rest. 
Instead  of  going  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an 
hour,  one  very  likely  will  not  make  more 
than  four,  and  must  expect  to  have  his  man 
stop  every  hour  at  a  wayside  tea-house.  It 
gets  rather  monotonous  to  have  the  invari- 
able cup  of  tea  (of  the  cheapest  quality) 
brought  out  at  every  stop,  and  the  equally 
invariable  offer  of  a  brazier  of  coals  (for 
lighting  one's  pipe)  seems  especially  superflu- 
ous at  this  time  of  the  year. 

In  starting  out  for  a  trip  into  the  country 
one  must  send  in  advance  to  Tokyo  for  a 
travel-pass,  but  fortunately  our  residence- 
pass  for  living  in  the  city  is  good  for  the 
whole  prefecture,  which  extends  away 
across  to  the  Japan  Sea  and  includes  all  my 
proposed  journey  on  this  occasion.  The  road 
was  built  a  few  years  ago  by  the  prefectural 
government  and  is  admirably  laid  out,  but 
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being  macadamized  with  too  large  stones  it 
is  rough  in  some  places,  and  riding  steadily 
in  an  ordinary  jinrikisha  is  very  wearying  to 
the  back.  Our  road  goes  over  the  mountain 
ridge  which  borders  this  valley  on  the  west, 
then  goes  for  ten  miles  through  a  beautiful 
valley  till  it  comes  to  the  back-bone  of  the 
island,  crosses  that,  and  then  descends  the 
valley  of  a  stream  which  finally  becomes  a 
considerable  river,  to  its  mouth,  and  thence 
along  the  cliffs  which  border  the  shore  of  the 
Japan  Sea  for  several  miles  to  the  town 
which  was  the  goal  of  our  journey.  Japanese 
inns  of  the  better  sort  have  not  a  little  that 
is  attractive  about  them,  if  it  is  not  cold 
weather  and  if  the  traveler  has  put  out  of 
his  mind  all  thought  of  home  comforts  and 
conveniences,  but  privacy  is  not  always  one 
of  their  virtues,  and  since  adjoining  rooms 
are  only  divided  by  paper  screens  six  feet 
high  you  are  likely  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
your  neighbors'  conversation.  In  hot  weath- 
er, in  order  to  get  all  the  air  that  is  to  be 
had,  the  separation  between  two  rooms  is 
apt  to  be  still  less,  perhaps  nothing  at  all,  or 
else  a  transparent  screen  made  of  reeds.  At 
night  unless  the  traveler  carries  his  own  bed- 
covering  he  must  take  his  choice  between 
none  and  the  same  thick  and  heavy  com- 
fortable which  is  used  in  winter. 

The  place  to  which  we  went  has  near  it 
what  is  counted  one  of  the  three  most  fa- 
mous pieces  of  scenery  in  Japan— what  is 
known  as  the  "  Heaven-Bridge,"  a  long  and 
very  narrow  spit  of  sand  covered  with  trees 
and  extending  very  nearly  quite  across  the 
bay. 

Our  object  in  going  there  was  to  assist  at 
the  wedding  of  the  pastor  of  the  church,  he 
being  a  graduate  of  our  theological  semi- 
nary, and  the  bride  (who  was  escorted  by  us 
to  her  new  home)  being  a  graduate  of  the 
Kobe  College. 

The  wedding  was  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
Christians,  where  two  tables  with  chairs  and 
the  pile  of  documents  on  one  of  the  tables 
almost  made  us  think  that  we  had  come  to 
an  ecclesiastical  council.  The  minister  tak- 
ing his  place  at  one  table  and  the  master  of 
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ceremonies  at  the  other,  proceediugs  com- 
menced with  the  entrance  of  the  bridal  party 
and  included  three  hymns,  a  Scripture  read- 
ing, two  prayers,  and  a  sermon  (fortunately 
a  short  one),  besides  the  ceremony  proper; 
after  which  came  the  reading  of  numerous 
congratulatory  letters  and  telegrams,  while 


we  were  sipping  the  inevitable  tea  and  look- 
ing at  some  ornamental  confectionery  which 
was  distributed  in  boxes.  The  next  day  a 
few  invited  guests  took  dinner  with  the 
happy  pair  at  a  villa  on  the  seashore. 
Then  we  were  free  to  come  home. 

Kyoto,  Japan. 


Vacation  Schools. 

By  Sadie  American. 


With  the  close  of  the  school  year  begins  a 
period  of  danger  to  the  morals  and  health  of 
the  children  of  the  poor.  The  children  of  the 
well-to-do  have  every  provision  made  to  safe- 
guard and  occupy  them  during  the  vacation 
months;  picnics  and  country  excursions  are 
arranged  and  much  careful  thought  is  given 
to  planning  how  to  spend  the  long  hot  days. 
The  children  of  the  poor,  however,  are  forced 
onto  the  hot  and  dusty  street  which  to  many 
becomes  a  school  for  crime.  They  have 
neither  retreat  nor  place  of  recreation.  Their 
homes  in  the  stifling  tenements  are  too 
crowded  and  the  parks  too  distant  for  them 
to  use;  they  are  without  books  or  playthings 
or  legitimate  pastime  beyond  the  excitement 
of  the  street  with  its  various  evils,  and  it 
may  even  be  n^ecessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  garbage  box  for  a  temporary  plaything 
in  lieu  of  a  ball,  for  example.  Their  native 
energy  forced  back  on  itself  and  long  pent 
up,  seeking  an  outlet  and  finding  none,  bursts 
forth  in  what  is  called  their  crime,  but  is 
ours— it  is  merely  an  explosion  naturally 
bringing  ruin  in  its  train,  and  wasting  force 
which  properly  guarded  and  guided  would 
have  helped  move  on  the  world  to  a  higher 
plane. 

The  vacation  school  meets  the  evils  of 
these  conditions  and  seeks  to  overcome  them. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a  continuation  of  the  regular 
school  work.  All  attendance  is  voluntary;  it 
is  open  during  the  mornings  of  six  weeks  in 
July  and  August. 

These  statements  hold  good  of  the  schools 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in  both  of 
which  cities  they  were  in  1898  maintained  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  of  those  in  Bos- 
ton, Brooklyn,  Cambridge,  Baltimore,  In- 
()ianapolis  ^od  0])ipa§Q,    wljerp    tl^ej    yyere 


maintained  under  private  auspices.  In  what 
follows  the  Chicago  schools  are  in  mind  both 
because  the  work  there  was  somewhat 
broader  than  in  other  cities  and  because  the 
writer  is  more  familiar  with  that  work. 

In  1898  the  Women's  Clubs  of  Chicago 
undertook  to  mother  some  thousand  little 
ones  during  the  summer  and  to  plan  for  them 
so  that  they  should  not  only  be  protected 
from  ordinary  temptation  but  should  be  bet- 
tered by  the  summer's  experience. 

As  a  result  of  careful  consideration  the  Va- 
cation School  Board  determined:  that  no 
text-books  should  be  used,  that  a  weekly  ex- 
cursion should  be  the  center  round  which  the 
curriculum  should  swing  and  that  this  cur- 
riculum should  consist  of  manual  training,  in- 
cluding sewing  for  the  larger  girls,  drawing, 
painting  and  woodwork,  nature  study,  gym- 
nastics and  music. 

So  far  as  the  committee  knew  this  experi- 
ment of  making  excursions  to  the  country  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  course  had  been 
tried  nowhere  else  and  that  it  succeeded 
in  doing  all  that  was  hoped  from  it  was  the 
committee's  chief  cause  of  rejoicing. 

Five  schools  were  opened  on  July  5,  accom- 
modating 2,000  children;  over  6,000  applied 
for  admission,  and  so  strong  was  the  deter- 
mination to  get  in  that  in  one  case  the  police 
had  to  be  called  to  clear  the  halls  of  the  in- 
sistent parents  and  children. 

The  attendance  was  excellent;  one  most 
significant  fact  being  that  attendance  in  the 
higher  grades  was  greater  than  in  the  lower, 
contrary  to  the  record  of  the  ordinary 
schools,  a  fact  ascribable,  it  is  thought,  to 
the  method  pursued— namely,  that  of  train- 
ing the  eye,  not  only  to  seeing,  but  observ- 
ing, of  traiping  the  bands  to  expressing  the 
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improssions  fjnim'd;  in  short  (hat  of  inducing 
and  deveh)i)ing  self-activity  instead  of  mere- 
ly emphasizing  receptivity,  such  as  is  too 
much  the  case  with  the  almost  exclusively 
brain  work  of  our  schools. 

Each  week  the  whole  school,  iu  groups  of 
varying  sizes  was  tak(m  to  some  park,  or 
farm,  or  suburb;  and  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  place  observations  were  made  and  ma- 
terial gathered  as  the  basis  for  study  during 
the  week.  Trees  and  flowers  and  birds, 
stones  and  soil  were  carefully  observed  and 
many  were  the  interesting  discoveries  of  the 
children;  butterflies  and  bees,  aye,  even 
snakes  and  frogs  and  fishes  were  carried 
back  alirc  for  further  study,  in  boxes  special- 
ly prepared  for  the  purpose. 

The  gymnastic  work  was  not  a  mere  few 
minutes'  exercise;  a  full  period  was  given 
to  it,  with  the  principles  of  order,  obedience 
and  co-operation  underlying  all  that  was 
done.  Many  of  the  games  taught  the  chil- 
dren were  afterward  found  being  played  on 
the  street. 

Six  thousand  dollars  in  round  numbers  was 


expended  in  these  schools,  the  cost  per  cap> 
ita  being  about  $3,  one-fourth  of  which  was 
expended  for  the  excursions.  Had  the  com- 
mittee not  limited  each  class  to  forty  the 
average  cost  would  have  been  much  lessened, 
but  the  results  would  certainly  have  been 
less  satsfactory. 

Just  what  these  results  are  cannot  now  be 
determined -the  growth  of  the  seed  is  not 
measurable— yet  even  before  the  first  tiny 
green  leaflet  pushes  its  way  up  through  the 
soil  Ave  know  it  is  growing.  So  with  these 
children  in  the  vacation  schools.  We  knoio 
the  seeds  of  good  planted  during  the  six 
weeks  will  blossom  forth  in  their  own  good 
time.  We  look  for  our  great  men  only  from 
the  country  child— the  city  child  has  not  had 
half  a  chance.  He  needs  God's  sunshine  as 
it  comes  to  him  direct  without  being  first 
dimmed  by  clouds  of  smoke;  he  needs  con- 
tact with  growing  grass  and  flowing  stream, 
he  needs  place  to  run  about  and  stretch  to 
his  full  hight  and  to  these  the  vacation 
schools  help  him. 

Chicago,  III. 


In  An  Old  Meadow. 

By  Eliza  Woodworth. 

How  oft  the  housewife  crossed  this  meadow  wide 
To  gather  healing  plants,  in  sweet  old  days! 

Stooping  along  the  tangled,  stony  side, 
Where  flonri'shed  herbs,  and  weeds,  and  briery  sprays. 

Within  her  basket,  wove  of  birchen  bark. 
She  laid  faint-scented  plumes  of  goldenrod. 

And  slender  culms  of  rushes,  jointed  dark, 
And  m.allow  leaves,  close  growing  to  the  sod. 

In  dim,  damp  nooks,  the  bitter  boneset  grew 
For  her,  and  comfrey,  with  its  roots  of  black; 

And  tufts  of  fragrant  pennyroyal  blew 
Above  the  ribwort  plantain  in  her  track. 

Pale  catmint  spikes  she  found  in  sunny  spots. 
And  tansy  leaves,  like  notched  and  heavy  lace; 

And  wool  resets,  with  buds  in  golden  knots, 
Where  shafts  of  mullein  rocked  with  lazy  grace. 


Green  mustard  pods,  and  yellow  roots  of  yarrow. 
She  took,  with  hoarhound's  square  and  rugged  stems; 

Then  softly  mused,  "I'll  come  again  to-morrow!" 
And  homeward  went  beside  the  meadow  hems. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Rough   Riders.* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
thoroughly  American  book  than  this,  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  story  of  the  Rough  Riders.  Not 
only  is  it  American  in  spirit,  but  in  every  de- 
tail, from  its  introductory  pages  to  its  appen- 
dices, it  is  a  document  exclusively  stamped 
with  the  impress  of  what  is  most  radically 
characteristic  of  the  American  people.  No- 
where in  the  world,  save  in  the  United 
States,  could  the  things  described  in  these 
pages  have  been  done.  The  very  name, 
Rough  Riders,  the  "  materials  "  of  which  the 
little  command  was  made  up,  the  purpose 
that  inspired  its  ofhcers  and  men  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  its  rapid  organization 
and  mobilization,  talien  as  a  whole,  can  be 
regarded  as  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
manifestation  of  Americanism  pure  and  sim- 
ple. Something  immensely  enterprising  in 
spirit,  something  almost  primitive,  yet  em- 
bodying the  boldest  extremes  of  modernism, 
something  frankly  elementary  and  simple, 
yet  radically  advanced  and  complex,  ex- 
ploited without  reserve,  cannot  fail  to  have 
full  swing  on  the  reader  as  soon  as  the  book 
is  well  begun. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  shown  that  he  is  a  man. 
Virihty  asserts  itself  in  all  of  his  acts.  A 
sportsman  content  with  no  game  save  the 
largest  and  most  dangerous  or  most  difficult 
to  find  and  capture;  a  ranchman  fond  of  the 
burly  men  who  play  with  the  ponderous  con- 
ditions of  frontier  life;  a  citizen  naturally 
ranged  with  the  line  of  safety,  honesty,  law, 
order;  a  civil  officer  inflexibly  set  upon  doing 
plain  duty,  and  a  military  leader  who  in  fact 
led— this  is  a  simple  statement  of  what  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  stands  for.  His  book  is  a 
strong  reflection  of  the  man.  He  has  w^ritten 
it  well,  with  solid  pressure  of  great  common- 
sense,  so  that  it  tells  just  what  we  had  the 
right  to  expect  from  the  leader  of  the  Rough 
Riders  about  the  Rough  Riders. 

This  book  is  neither  surprising  nor  disap- 

*  The  Rough  Riders.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Colonel  of  the  First  United  States  Cavalry.  Illus- 
trated.      New     York :  Charles     Scribner's     Sons. 


pointing;  but  it  is  satisfying;  we  feel  that 
we  are  reading  the  very  truth.  There  is 
neither  mock-modesty  nor  overstatement, 
neither  shyness  nor  swagger  in  the  style. 
What  the  First  United  States  Cavalry  did  in 
the  war  with  Spain  is  told,  and  without  re- 
serve. From  the  first  thought  about  calling 
together  an  effective  force  of  strong  and  will- 
ing men  peculiarly  fitted  for  hard  and  dash- 
ing cavalry  service  to  the  disbanding  of  the 
Rough  Riders  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
everything  is  firmly  and  clearly  sketched 
without  apparent  embarrassment  or  desire  to 
emphasize  or  soften  any  part. 

One  thing  projects  itself  from  this  unique 
history:  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the  Rough 
Riders,  and  they  were  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  man  knew  the  sort  of  men  he  wanted, 
and  he  got  them.  The  men  knew  what  sort 
of  leader  they  would  best  like  to  follow,  and 
they  found  him.  When  leader  and  men  came 
together  they  fused,  and  the  result  was 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  We  do  not  mean  that 
Governor  Roosevelt's  way  of  telling  his  story 
makes  this  effect,  it  does  not;  the  fact  simply 
tells  itself  through  the  dramatic  action  which 
runs  from  page  to  page  of  the  book.  Curi- 
ously enough  there  is  no  hero  in  this  ro- 
mantic drama  of  real  life;  or  rather  every 
one  of  the  dramatis  personce  is  a  hero,  or 
heroic  unit,  and  of  them  all  there  comes  an 
heroic  body— the  Rough  Riders.  This  body 
is  a  battering-ram,  whose  head  is  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  and  it  knocks  a  hole  through  the 
old  hard  wall  of  Spanish  resistance  to  Amer- 
ican civilization. 

We  do  not  care  to  tell  in  our  poor  way  the 
story  of  this  book;  our  readers  will  wish  to 
take  it  direct  from  Governor  Roosevelt's  pen; 
what  we  must  say  is  that  we  have  seldom 
read  a  more  interesting  record  of  human  ac- 
tion. It  is  epic,  dramatic,  lyric,  romantic;  it 
refutes  with  splendid  display  of  concentrated 
power  the  argument  recently  made  by  a  dis- 
tinguished critic  to  show  that  romantic  inci- 
dents are  childish  in  fiction,  because  they 
really  do  not  come  in  life.  They  do  come  in 
life,  and  they  accomplish  more  for  civiliza- 
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lion  in  one  month  than  all  that  Spanish  and 
Kussian  and  French  novelists  can  do  in  a 
century.  One  Koosevelt  is  worth  a  million 
Tolstois,  a  million  Zolas,  Valdes,  Gald6s,  a 
million  Flauberts.  This  book  is  a  simple 
document  proving  it.  We  are  just  feeling 
once  more  the  tremendous  worth  of  heroes. 
Every  age  must  feel  it  once.  Dewey,  Watson, 
Wheeler,  Lawton,  Roosevelt.  They  have 
given  us  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico— 
a  broad  area  added  to  our  civilization,  our 
influence  for  good,  our  breadth  of  standing 
before  God  and  men.  If  this  addition  means 
nothing  then  our  country,  our  civilization  and 
our  power  for  good  mean  nothing. 

A  book  like  this  by  Governor  Roosevelt  is 
an  encouragement  to  manliness,  to  self  con- 
iidence,  to  patriotism,  to  virile  stubbornness 
in  the  pursuit  of  great  objects.  One  page  of 
it  is  worth  more  to  the  youthful  hearts  of 
America  than  all  the  books  ever  written  by 
puling  pessimists  whose  burden  is  the  fear 
that  their  country  is  rotten,  its  citizens  mon- 
sters and  its  civilization  a  sham.  It  is  a  book 
of  true  brotherhood,  telling  how  cowboys, 
border  woodsmen,  college  athletes,  railroad 
men,  doctors,  poor  men's  sons,  rich  men's 
sons,  waifs,  and,  indeed,  men  of  all  classes 
were  compressed  into  a  regiment,  solid, 
unanimous,  invincible,  a  column  of  crystal- 
lized patriotism. 

A  portrait  of  Governor  Roosevelt  in  his 
Rough  Rider  uniform  and  many  other  por- 
traits and  illustrations  from  photographs  add 
interest  and  value  to  the  text,  while  the  mus- 
ter-out roll  of  names  and  the  appendices  com- 
plete a  unique  and  singularly  fascinating 
piece  of  history. 


The  Life  and  Wokk  of  Thomas  Dudley, 
THE  Second  Governor  op  Massachusetts. 
By  Augustine  Jones.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  Pp.  4S2.  $.5.00.)  Nothing  is  more  inter- 
esting than  the  manner  in  which  strong  per- 
sonalities impress  themselves  upon  the  minds 
not  only  of  their  own,  but  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations, so  that  they  are  loved  and  hated, 
accused  or  defended  with  warmth  and  vigor 
even  hundreds  of  years  after  their  earthly 
forms  have  crumbled  to  dust.  Governor 
Thomas  Dudley  was  one  of  the  great  men  of 
the  little  colony  which  he  helped  to  start  on 
its  upward  way.    He  was  strong  of  charac- 


ter and  conviction,  intensely  conscientious, 
intolerant  of  wrong  and  of  wrongdoers— in- 
cluding some  things  and  persons  that  are 
now  deemed  to  be  more  nearly  in  the  right 
tlian  himself— free,  of  spirit,  a  far-sighted 
lover  of  political  liberty,  at  once  stout-heart- 
ed and  warm-hearted;  irascible,  perhaps,  yet 
magnanimous  and  honest  with  the  sort  of 
honesty  that  does  not  stop  at  the  surface, 
but  permeates  the  whole  nature.  In  his  own 
time  he  had  both  friends  and  enemies,  but 
the  former  were  far  more  numerous  than 
the  latter  if  we  may  judge  from  all  the  good 
words  that  were  written  about  him  by  con- 
temporaries. This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  majoritj'^  of  his  fellows  agreed 
with  Ills  religious  and  political  convictions. 
After  his  death  there  arose  those  who  knew 
not  the  man  and  who  hated  his  views.  Dud- 
ley' was  a  Calvinist  of  Calvinists,  and  that 
creed  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  popular. 
Yet,  as  Mr.  Jones  says,  and  as  all  fair-mind- 
ed students  of  history  must  admit,  "  Liberty 
has  ever  flourished  most  where  Calvinism 
has  predominated."  Looking  from  our  pres- 
ent vantage  ground  (the  ground  which  would 
never  have  been  ours  to  stand  upon  but  for 
their  labors)  back  into  the  far  perspective 
the  path  of  the  Puritan  seems  to  have  been 
but  narrow.  Yet  the  path  they  trod  was 
l)road  to  their  feet;  quite  as  broad,  proba- 
bly, as  our  own  paths  will  seem  when  they, 
too,  shall  be  looked  back  upon  w^ith  the  eyes 
of  the  twenty-second  century.  "  For  their 
time,"  as  Mr.  Jones  says,  the  Puritans  "  were 
very  liberal.  They  laid  broad  foundations  in 
education  and  in  politics  (considering  their 
historic  period),  upon  which  one  of  the  most 
perfect  superstructures  in  the  world  has 
arisen."  At  one  time  there  were  some  rather 
sharp  disputes  between  Governor  Winthrop 
and  Governor  Dudley,  of  which  the  former 
has  left  his  version  in  writing,  as  the  latter 
failed  to  do.  There  could  not  really  have 
been  any  serious  matter  for  contention,  be- 
cause both  w^ere  good  and  honest  men,  and 
made  up  their  little  differences,  continuing, 
thereafter,  to  be  good  friends  and  fellow 
workers  in  the  cause  which  both  so  sincere- 
ly loved.  In  religious  matters  Winthrop 
may  have  been  a  trifle  broader  than  Dudley. 
In  political  affairs  the  contrary  seems  to 
have  been  the  case,  Dudley  sharing  more  in 
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the  democratic  views  of  Mr.  Hooker  and  the 
band  wliich  established  tlie  Connecticut 
Commonwealth.  Mr.  Jones  has  bestowed 
infinite  labor  upon  his  subject  and  has  made 
an  elaborate  and  able  defense  of  one  who 
has  been  unduly  maligned  for  being  simply  a 
typical  product  of  the  best  influences  of  his 
time— bigoted  but  sincere;  severe  but  just, 
and  always  laboring  along  progressive  lines 
even  tho  he  sometimes  stumbled  by  the  way. 
The  book  is  twice  too  long  and  is  disfigured 
by  certain  little  flings  at  some  of  the  old 
Puritans  who  do  not  seem  to  the  author  to 
have  received  the  censure  which  they  de- 
served at  least  as  much  as  Dudley.  Four 
times  in  different  parts  of  the  volume  is  re- 
peated with  bitter  emphasis  the  incident  of 
the  excision  of  the  red  cross  from  tlie  Brit- 
ish flag  by  Governor  Endicott;  a  deed  which 
certainly  reflects  no  credit  upon  Endicott, 
but  this  does  not  lighten  the  shadows  over 
Dudley's  name.  The  volume  has  its  blem- 
ishes, but  on  the  whole  it  is  one  of  value  and 
interest  to  all  earnest  students  of  American 
historj'. 

The  Book  of  Golf  and  Golfers.  By  Hor- 
ace G.  Eutcliinson,  Avith  contributions  by  Miss 
Amy  Pascoe,  H.  H.  Hilton,  J.  H.  Taylor,  H. 
J.  Whigham  and  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons. 
With  71  Portraits.  (Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.,  New  York.  $5.00.)  It  is  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  golf  first  was  played  in  this 
country  and  was  laughed  at  as  "  an  old 
man's  game,"  to  be  followed  as  a  harmless 
sort  of  pleasure  by  the  weak-kneed.  This 
sarcastic  comment  quickly  changed  to  inter- 
est and  later  to  genuine  enthusiasm  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  real  possibihties  of  the 
game,  and  now  it  seems  as  tho  it  would  be- 
come the  most  important  of  national  pas- 
times. As  the  number  of  players  has  in- 
creased, so  has  the  literature  of  the  game, 
and  golf  books  are  now  almost  as  plentiful 
as  handicap  tournaments.  To  "  keep  silent 
on  the  stroke  "  is  very  different  from  keep- 
ing silent  about  the  stroke,  and  the  followers 
of  the  game  are  never  weary  of  talking  and 
reading  about  its  plays  and  players.  This 
latest  book  of  Hutchinson's  will  appeal  es- 
pecially to  those  who  already  have  some 
tolerable  knowledge  of  golf,  for  the  larger 
and  a  unique  part  of  it  is  taken  up  with  in- 


stantaneous photographs  of  many  of  the 
strongest  players  making  those  shots  in 
which  they  particularly  excel,  with  com- 
ments describing  the  different  styles,  strokes 
and  stances.  We  read  this  book  with  inter- 
est, and  shall  return  to  its  pages  with  profit 
on  those  alas  I  innumerable  days  when  we 
seem  to  be  "  off  our  game,"  for  here  we  can 
study  the  picture  of  some  expert  making  suc- 
cessfully just  the  stroke  we  failed  in,  and  be 
helped  by  the  author's  masterly  observations 
and  comparisons  to  modify  and  improve  our 
play.  The  contributed  chapters  on  the  his- 
tory, practice  and  implements  of  the  game 
are  interesting  and  instructive,  written  as 
they  are  by  those  pre-eminent  in  the  golfing 
world,  and  the  mechanical  part  of  the  book 
seems  about  perfect.  Altogether  it  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  progressive  golfer  as  a  well  filled 
bag  of  clubs. 

On  the  South  African  Frontier.  The 
Adventuren  and  OhservatUms  of  an  Amei'i- 
can  in  Maslionaland  and  Mataheleland.  By 
William  Harvey  Brown.  With  illustrations 
and  maps.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  .$3.00.)  It  is  impossible,  in  a  short  no- 
tice, to  give  a  fair  impression  of  a  book  like 
this.  Works  on  Africa  are  pouring  pell  mell 
from  the  press;  they  are  all  more  or  less  in- 
teresting, because  Africa  is  interesting.  The 
present  volume  has  the  captivating  power  of 
enthusiasm  and  personal  energy.  The  au- 
thor writes  witli  evident  delight  in  his  sub- 
ject, and  in  his  preface  he  says:  "  This  work 
is  a  narrative  of  tlie  author's  experience  and 
observations,  partlj-  as  naturalist  of  an  ex- 
pedition sent  out  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  1889  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
but  mainly  as  collector,  big-game  hunter, 
gold  seeker,  landowner,  citizen  and  soldier, 
during  seven  years'  participation  in  the  set- 
tlement and  early  development  of  Rhodesia." 
It  is  a  story  told  rapidly  and  effectively.  The 
author  participated  in  everything  that  of- 
fered adventure.  He  went  on  scouting  expe- 
ditions, fought  hand  to  hand  with  savages, 
killed  large  game,  collected  specimens,  trav- 
eled and  explored,  tried  his  hand  at  farming. 
His  style  suits  his  purpose  very  well.  The 
reader  is  hustled  along  from  incident  to  in- 
cident, the  country  is  shown  him,  the  people, 
both  the  wild  and  the  civilized,  come  before 
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him  iu  picturesque  reality  aud  the  impres- 
sion as  a  whole  is  very  strong.  The  book 
has  its  scientific  value.  The  ethnological 
chapters  and  those  on  natural  history  ob- 
servations are  very  interesting.  Many  ex- 
cellent pictures  from  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs illustrate  the  text,  and  there  are 
some  good  maps  and  an  index. 

Letters  fkom  Japan.  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fra- 
zer,  II  Vols.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  $7.50  the  set.)  In  these  two  large 
and  beautiful  volumes  we  have  a  series  of 
bright,  chatty  letters  written  by  the  wife  of 
the  late  British  Minister  to  Japan.  Mrs. 
Frazer,  of  course,  had  the  best  of  opportuni- 
ties to  observe  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Japanese  people,  from  the  Emperor  and 
his  family  doAvn  to  common  laborers  and 
servants,  and  she  used  her  advantages  to 
good  purpose.  Her  letters  do  not  go  into 
statistics,  she  assumes  no  critical  airs;  but 
she  sets  down  in  lively,  familiar  style  what 
she  has  observed  and  experienced.  One 
learns  a  good  deal  by  reading  what  she  has 
to  say  about  the  homes,  home  life,  domestic 
habits,  customs,  traditions  and  the  thousand 
and  one  minor  affairs  of  the  people;  and  while 
she  indulges  little  in  mere  landscape  descrip- 
tion her  sketches  of  places,  scenes,  buildings 
and  natural  objects  are  both  entertaining  and 
evidently  true.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  il- 
lustrations, many  of  them  full  page,  have 
been  selected  with  judgment  and  they  add 
largely  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  this  nota- 
bly entertaining  work.  The  publishers 
have,  indeed,  spared  no  pains  to  make  their 
part  of  the  labor  effective. 

Memoirs  of  Sergeant  Bourgogne,  1812- 
1813.  Compiled  from  tJie  Original  Manuscript 
hy  Paul  Cottier.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  xvii, 
356.  (Doubleday  &  McClure  Company,  New 
York.  $1.50.)  At  first  sight  one  is  tempted 
to  regard  this  book  as  a  literary  fraud.  Af- 
terward one  concludes  that,  if  it  be  such,  it 
is  even  more  than  w^orthy  to  rank  with  De- 
foe's "Account  of  the  Plague  in  London," 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  re- 
lation is  just  what  it  professes  to  be— a  nar- 
rative of  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign  as 
seen  by  a  sergeant  of  the  guard,  and  told 
long  years  after  from  a  few  letters  and  mem- 
oranda, and  the  vivid  memory  of  a  vigorous 


old  man.  The  editor  says  that  be  has  made 
no  alterations  in  the  text  save  to  correct 
grammatical  and  orthographical  errors,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  his  assertion.  The 
interest  of  the  narration  is  like  that  of  Verest- 
chagin's  pictures.  One  is  held  against  one's 
will.  The  Peace  Society  could  have  no  more 
efl^cient  aid  in  its  work  than  a  free  distribu- 
tion of  this  gruesomely  fascinating  and  sim- 
ple narrative. 

The  Story  of  the  English  Peoj'le  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50.) 
This  is  Part  I  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  contribu- 
tion to  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series  be- 
ing issued  by  the  Messrs.  Putnam.  It  covers 
the  period  of  English  history  from  1800-1835. 
A  very  interesting  and  valuable  sketch  it  is 
of  the  political  development  of  a  great  na- 
tion—a vivid  and  attractive  pen  drawing  of 
English  life  in  its  great  movements.  Mr. 
McCarthj^  as  our  readers  know,  thinks  with 
vigor  and  writes  as  he  thinks.  His  book  is 
history,  but  it  is  also  a  striking  piece  of 
thoughtful  and  forceful  personal  expression. 
Students  of  English  history,  especially  those 
who  have  not  the  time  to  plod  through  the 
extended  works,  will  find  this  an  admirable 
help.  It  will  leave  a  comprehensive  impres- 
sion; it  will  enforce  thought;  it  will  cast 
strong  light  upon  difiicult  questions  and  sug- 
gest new  points  of  view,  altho  the  reader 
may  in  the  end  refuse  to  accept  some  of  Mr. 
McCarthy's  most  prominent  theories  and  ar- 
guments. It  is  a  stimulating  piece  of  his- 
torical sketching. 

Some  Colonial  Mansions  and  Those  Who 
Lived  in  Them.  Edited  by  Thomas  Allen 
Glenn.  (Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. Vol.  I.)  The  subject  of  this  volume  is 
one  which  appeals  to  the  popular  taste  of  the 
moment,  and  the  publishers  have  done  their 
part  well.  Paper,  type  and  illustrations 
leave  little  to  be  desired.  As  the  editor  is  a 
merhber  of  several  genealogical  societies 
there  is  some  reason  to  assume  that— as  far 
as  they  go— the  genealogical  tables  appended 
are  correct.  The  book  is  offered  as  a  contri- 
bution to  our  knowledge  of  home  life  in  co- 
lonial days,  but,  in  fact,  we  find  extremely 
little  concerning  it  that  the  most  careless 
reader  did  not  know  already,  while  a  great 
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deal  is  omitted  which  is  Iviiown  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  forgotten.  The  subjects 
of  the  chapters  are  well  chosen,  but  they  are 
carelessly  treated.  The  material  was  abun- 
dant, and  with  skillful  treatment  might  have 
made  a  most  interesting  volume.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  attempt  at  original  re- 
search and  no  sifting  of  the  matter  pre- 
sented. 

The  Civil  Wau  on  the  Bobder.  By  Wiley 
Britlon,  Late  of  the  War  Department.  Yol.  II. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $3.50.) 
In  this  second  volume  Mr.  Britton  brings  his 
"  Narrative  of  Military  Operations  in  INlis- 
souri,  Kansas,  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory "  to  an  end.  It  is  a  history  of  a  thrill- 
ing part  of  the  great  civil  war.  The  opera- 
tions on  the  border  from  18G3  to  1865  were 
conducted  under  great  difficulties  arising  out 
of  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  States 
and  Territory  involved.  Mr.  Britton's  nar- 
rative shows  careful  study  and  painstaking 
work.  His  book  is  a  valuable  one,  which 
should  be  in  every  library  and  have  the  spe- 
cial attention  of  historical  students.  The 
absence  of  an  index  is  a  grave  defect;  but 
there  is  a  good  table  of  contents. 

From  Plotzk  to  Boston.  By  Mary  Antin. 
(Boston:  W.  B.  Clarke  «&  Company.)  Mr.  I. 
Zangwill  has  written  an  interesting  "  Fore- 
word "  for  this  curious  and  engaging  sketch 
of  travel  and  experience  by  a  j^oung  girl,  a 
mere  child  of  eleven.  The  scrap,  for  it  is 
scarcely  more,  was  first  written  in  Yiddish 
and  afterward  turned  into  English  when  the 
author  had  had  but  two  years  of  study  in  our 
language.  Its  chief  interest  and  value  is  the 
open  view  it  gives  of  the  precocious  child's 
feelings  during  her  journey  from  Plotzk  to 
Boston,  a  Jewish  refugee  seeking  freedom 
and  happiness  in  our  free  and  happy  country. 
It  adumbrates  a  whole  world  of  suggestion 
which  must  strangely  affect  every  thoughtful 
reader. 

Landscape  Gardening  as  Applied  to 
Home  Decoration.  By  fiamuel  T.  Maynard, 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture  in  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  etc.  (New 
York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  $1.50.)  A  treatise 
on  landscape  gardening  written  and  illustrat- 
ed to  raeet  the  needs  and  suit  the  understand- 


ing of  unprofessional  readers.  The  home- 
malvcrs  of  our  country  are  year  by  year  ad- 
vancing in  the  taste  for  the  artistic  decora- 
tion of  their  grounds,  and  a  book  like  this 
will  find  its  interested  audience. 

English  Cathedrals  Illustrated.  By 
Francis  Bond,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Etc.  (Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  $1.50.)  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs and  about  three  hundred  pages  of 
text,  with  a  glossary  of  architectural  and 
other  terms,  are  here  devoted  to  helping  the 
reader  to  study  English  cathedrals.  It  is  a 
good  book  of  its  kind,  thoroughly  well  writ- 
ten and  most  intelligently  arranged. 

A  Texas  Ranger.  By  N.  A.  Jennings. 
(New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.25.)  A  thoroughly  interesting  series  of 
sketches  of  actual  experience  on  the  border 
between  Texas  and  Mexico.  The  author's 
style  is  admirably  suited  to  his  work  and 
the  impression  he  gives  of  wild  work  by 
ranger  and  scout  is  immediate  and  convinc- 
ing.   It  is  an  extremely  readable  book. 

The  European  Tour.  By  Grant  Allen. 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.25.)  Mr. 
Allen's  chapters  serve  as  a  guide  to  Euro- 
pean travel  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
reader  a  large  amount  of  useful  prattle 
about  places  and  routes.  Reading  the  book 
is  like  traveling  with  a  pleasantly  garrulous 
person,  who  has  seen  everything  and  is  bent 
upon  saying  so. 


Books  of  the  Week. 

Heaven,  or  That  Better  Country.  By 
Jonathan  Weaver,  D.D.  T^xSVo,  pp.  240. 
Dayton,  Ohio  :  United  Brethren  Publish- 
ing House $  1  00 

A  Life  for  Liberty.  By  John  White  Chad- 
wiclJ.  7x5,  pp.  292.  New  Yorls :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons 150 

A  Thousand  Days  in  the  Arctic.  By  Freder- 
iclc  G.  Jackson.  With  Preface  by  Admiral 
Sir  F.  Leopold  McClintock.  9x6,  pp.  940. 
New  York  :  Harper  &,  Brothers 6  00 

A  Girl  of  Grit.  By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 
7V>x5,  pp.  302.  New  York  :  R.  F.  Fenno 
&  Co 75 

The  College  Warden.  By  Henry  A.  Fair- 
bairn,  M.A.,  M.D.  7V.x5V>,  pp.  154.  New 
York  :  Thomas  Whittaker." 1  00 

SS.  James.  Peter.  John  and  Jude.  By  the 
Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler.  7y:.x5,  pp.  305.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co 1  50 

Plutarch's  I-ives.  Englished  by  Sir  Thomas 
North.  6x4,  pp.  372.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan    Co 50 

Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite.  By  Percival 
Chubb.  51/0x414,  pp.  165.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Co 25 

The  Eye  of  a  God.  By  W.  A.  Eraser.  7x4y2, 
pp.  260.  New  York :  Doubleday  &  Mc- 
Clure  Co X25 
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within  the  Iledpe.  By  Martha  Gilbert  Dick- 
inson.       IVjxry.     pp.     127.        New     York  : 

l>oub!eday  &  McClurc  Co 1  00 

The  Jameson.s.  I{y  Mary  E.  Wllklns.  G%x 
4^.,  pp.  177.     New  York  :  Doubleday  &  Mc- 

Clure   Co 1  00 

Irish  Life  and  Character.  By  Michael  Mac- 
Donald.  7Vjx5.  pp.  382.  New  York: 
Thomas  Whittaker 1  75 

Child  Life.     By  Etta  Austin  Blalsdell.     7^/2% 

6,  pp.  127.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.         25 

The  Awkward  Age ;  A  Novel.  By  Henry 
James.  7x5,  pp.  457.  New  York  :  Harper 
&   Brothers 1  50 

A  Soul's  Pilgrimage.  By  Charles  P.  B.  Mill. 
7x5,  pp.  190.  Philadelphia:  George  W. 
Jacobs  «&  Co 

The  Old  Testament  from  the  Modern  Point 
of  View.  By  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten.  7y2x5, 
pp.  341.     New  York  :  James  Pott  &  Co 1  50 

The  Liar.     By  Gilbert  Parker.     6%x4%,  pp. 

141.     Boston  :   Brown  &  Co 75 

The  Market-Place.  By  Harold  Frederic.  7x 
{).  pp.  401.  New  York :  Frederick  A. 
Stokes   Co 1  50 

War  is  Kind.  By  Stephen  Crane.  9x5Vo, 
pp.  220.  New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co 2  50 

George  Muller  of  Bristol.  By  Arthur  t!  F* 
I'ierson.  Hlustrated.  8x6,  pp.  462.  New 
York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co 150 

From  the  Child's  Standpoint.  By  Florence 
H.  Winterburn.  7x5,  pp.  260.  New  York  : 
The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co 125 

Nursery  Ethics.  By  Florence  H.  Winter- 
burn.  6x4,  pp.  241.  New  York:  The 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co 1  00 

Myth  Ritual  and  Religion.  By  Andrew  Lang' 
71/0x5,  pp.  380.  In  2  vols.  New  York: 
Longmans,   Green  &  Co 

Character  Not  Creeds.  By  Daniel  F  De 
Wolf.  71/2x5,  pp.  258.  Cincinnati:  The 
Robert  Clarke  Co 1  25 

Glimpses  of  Nature  for  Little  Folks.*  '  By 
Katherine  A.  Griel.  71/2x6.  pp.  103.  Bos- 
ton :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co 30 

Bible  Stories  (New  Testament).  By  Rich- 
v'^,  ^'m^^^Vr^o^-  51/2x4%,  pp.  129.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co 50 

The  Passing  of  Christian  Science.  By  C.*  G 
T^^SI^^J.-^^-.  71/2x51/2,  pn.  89.  Buffalo:  d! 
J.    Stoddard ^g 

Old  Cambridge.  By  Thomas'  *  Wen't'wort'h 
Higginson.  7x5,  pp.  203.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co 12^ 

Aus  dem  Jahrhundert  des  Grossen  *Krl*eges' 
By  Lewis  Addison  Rhoades,  Ph.D.  61/4x4%' 
pp    158.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  .  .    !         35 

The  Duke  of  Linden.  By  Joseph  F.  Charles. 
8x5y2,  pp.  295.  New  York:  The  Bodlev 
Head "^      125 

^^2l?A     ^y  William  J.   Loc'k'e.'  '  '734x514,*  'p'p' 

366      New  York  :  The  Bodley  HeadT  .  .^.^.      1  50 

Lnaddressed  Letters.  Edited  by  Frank 
Athelstane  Swettenham,  K.C.M.G.   7%x5% 

rrv^PP-eM^^-     ^'1^  ^^^^'  "The  Bodley  Head..'     1  50 

^^^o/^^i?P^^  ^^  ^^0^6-  By  Edmond  Holmes. 
7%x6i/2,  pp.  35.  New  York:  The  Bodlev 
Head 125 

"^^o^^®^      ^^  ^^^  Beerbohm.***6%x5i4,"pp'. 

r^3^^^    ^®^  York  :  The  Bodley  Head .  .  .  ...      1  25 

The  Rough  Riders.  By  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 8V2X5%,  pp.  298.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

The  Nineteen  Letters  of  Ben  Uziel.  '  Be- 
ing a  Spiritual  Presentation  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Judaism  by  Samson  Raphael 
Hirsch.  Translated  by  Bernard  Drach- 
man  Ph.D.  71/2x5,  pp.  222.  New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co 

Fate  of  the  Black  Eagle.  By  Russell  D 
Smith.  71/0x51/2,  pp.  274.  New  York  :  f! 
Tennyson  Neely 

Justice  to  the  Jew.  By  Madison  C.*  Peters*. 
8x5%,  pp.  360.  New  York:  F.  Tennyson 
Neely _  _ 

That  Other  Woman.  By  Amelia  *Appieto'n. 
714x5%,  pp.  264.  New  York  :  F.  Tennyson 
Neely 

Shem.  By  J,  Breckenridge  Ellis.' "71/2x5^', 
pp.  300.     New  York  :  F.  Tennyson  Neely.. 

The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds.  By  W.  B. 
Yeats.  8x5,  pp.  108.  New  York :  John 
Lane,  the  Bodley  Head 1  35 


The  Life  of  Trust,  being  a  narrative  of  the 
Lord's  dealings  with  Geo.  Muller,  written 
by  himself,  with  an  Introduction  and  con- 
cluding chapter.  P.y  J.  R.  Miller.  714x0, 
pp.  544.      New  York  :  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co..      1   50 

Y'ear  Book  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  1898.  By  Washington 
Government  I'rinting  Office.  9i/4x6V>,  pn. 
768 .".... 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  By  James  Hast- 
ings, with  the  assistance  of  John  A.  Sel- 
ble,  and  chiefly  in  the  revision  of  the 
proofs  of  A.  B.  Davidson,  S,  R.  Driver 
and  H.  B.  Swete.  Volume  IL  Feign- 
Kinsman.  11x7^2,  PP.  870.  New  York : 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons 

American     Notes.     By     Rudyard      Kipling. 

7x41/2,  pp.  137.     Boston  :  Brown  &  Co 1  00 

An    Island    God.     By   Gurdon    S.    Mumford. 

7x41/2,  pp.  141.     Boston  :  Brown  &  Co 1  00 

A  History  of  French  Art.  By  Rose  G. 
Kingsley.  9x6,  pp.  517.  New  York : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co 5  00 

True  Limits  of  Ritual  in  the  Church.  By 
Rev.  Robt.  Linklater,  D.D.  734x514,  pp. 
250.     New  Y'ork  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.      1  50 

The  Story  of  the  British  Race.  By  John 
Munro.  6x5,  pp.  228.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton   &   Co 40 

The  Book  of  Golf  and  Golfers.  By  Horace 
G.  Hutchinson,  with  contributions  by  Miss 
Amy  Pascoe,  H.  H.  Hilton,  J.  H.  Taylor, 
H.  J.  Whigham  and  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  with  71  Portraits.  9Vtx6i4.  pp.  316. 
New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co 5  00 

The  Awakening.  By  Kate  Chopin.  7%x5, 
pp.  301.  New  York :  Herbert  S.  Stone 
&  Co 

Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Women.  By 
Laura  Marholm.  Translated  by  Georgia 
A.  Etchison.  7%x5,  pp.  350.  New  York  : 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co 

Dross.  By  Henry  Seton  Merriraan.  7%x5, 
pp.  330.  New  York :  Herbert  S.  Stone 
&  Co 

D'Arcy  of  the  Guards,  or  the  Fortunes  of 
War.  By  Louis  Evan  Shipman.  6%x5, 
pp.  237.  New  York :  Herbert  S.  Stone 
&   Co 

Oliver  Iverson,  His  Adventures  During  Four 
Days  and  Nights  in  the  City  of  New  York 
in  April  of  the  Year  1890.  By  Ann  De- 
voore.  6%x4,  pp.  181.  New  York  :  Her- 
bert S.  Stone  &  Co 

A  History  of  the  American  Nation.  By  An- 
drew C.  McLaughlin.  8x51/2,  pp.  587. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co 1  40 

My  Young  Man.  By  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks, 
D.D.  7%x5,  pp.  123.  New  York  :  Funk 
&  Wagnalls   Co 

Why  Men  Do  Not  Go  to  Church.  By  Cort- 
land Myers.  6l^x4,  pp.  148.  New  York : 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co 

Y^'ale.  By  Lewis  Sheldon  Welch  and  Walter 
Camp,  with  introductions  by  Samuel  J. 
Elder.  81^x5%,  pp.  628.  Boston :  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co 2  50 

The  Break-up  of  China.  By  Lord  Chas. 
Beresford.  8%x5%.  pp.  491.  New  York  : 
Harper  &   Bros 3  00 

Sermons ;  Biographical  and  Miscellaneous. 
Bv  the  late  Benjamin  Jowett,  M.A. 
Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  H. 
Fremantle,  M.A.  8%x5,  pp.  370.  New 
York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co 2  50 

The  Essentials  of  Geometry.  By  Webster 
Wells,  S.B.  7%x5y2,  pp.  391.  Boston : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co 1  25 

Border  Lines  in  the  Field  of  Doubtful  Prac- 
tices. By  H.  Clay  Trumbul.  7%x5,  pp. 
199.     New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co .  .      1  00 

Benedicite  ;  or  the  Song  of  the  Three  Chil- 
dren. By  G.  C.  Child  Chaplin,  M.D. 
Thirteenth  Edition.  71/2x514,  pp.  364. 
New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co 1  50 

Plain  Papers  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy 
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EDITORIALS. 


The    Controversy    with    Canada. 

The  failui-c  of  the  recent  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations for  a  settlement  of  the  controversy 
concerning  the  Alaska  boundary  by  arbitra- 
tion is  much  to  be  deplored.  We  are  glad 
to  see  the  evidence  which  shows  that  it  was 
not  caused  by  the  action  of  the  Government 
at  Washington.  It  was  reported  about  two 
weeks  ago  that  arbitration  had  been  proposed 
by  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  President 
was  unwilling  to  accept  it.  This  must  have 
been  regarded  by  intelligent  men  as  a  highly 
improbable  story,  for  the  United  States  had 
been  committed  to  the  policy  of  submitting 
boundary  disputes  to  arbitration,  in  tlie  case 
of  the  Venezuelan  controversy  and  with  re- 
spect to  other  similar  Questions,  and  the 
American  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference 
had  been  instructed  to  propose  the  forma- 
tion of  a  permanent  board  for  the  settlement 
of  international  differences.  Information  ob- 
tained by  the  Associated  Press  from  an  au- 
thoritative source  in  Washington  now  shows 
that  when  our  Government  was  upon  the 
point  of  accepting  arbitration  the  negotia- 
tions were  abruptly  closed  by  a  remarkable 
demand  from  Canada,  compliance  with 
which  would  have  made  the  proposed  arbi- 
tration proceedings  a  mere  farce.  Upon 
Canada,  therefore,  must  rest  the  blame  for 
the  discontinuance  of  the  negotiations. 

The  Anglo-American  Commission  ad- 
journed some  months  ago  because  of  a  pro- 
nounced disagreement  as  to  a  plan  for  the 
settlement  of  this  boundary  dispute.  The 
question  was  then  referred  to  the  two  gov- 
ernments, at  London  and  Washington,  with 
the  understanding  that  if  a  mutually  satis- 
factory plan  for  the  treatment  of  it  should 
be  devised  before  August  2d  the  Commis- 
sion would  then  resume  its  sessions  and 
complete  an  agreement  as  to  the  other  sub- 
jects of  controversy  which  it  had  considered. 
Lord  Salisbury  proposed  that  the  boundary 
question  be  taken  from  the  Commission  and 
submitted  to  a  separate  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion. This  proposition  was  received  in  Wash- 


inuton  a  few  days  ago.  The  President,  it 
is  said,  was  about  to  accept  it  when  there 
was  transmitted  to  our  (Joverument  from 
London  an  extraordinary  and  intolerable 
condition  imposed  by  Canada.  She  demand- 
ed that,  whatever  should  be  the  decision  of 
the  arbitrators,  the  United  States  should 
give  her  the  port  of  Pyramid  Harbor  (near 
SkaguajO,  with  a  considerable  strip  of  the 
adjoining  coast  of  the  arm  of  the  sea  called 
Lynn  Canal.  That  is  to  say,  she  insisted 
upon  the  gift  of  a  broad  outlet  .to  the  coast 
from  her  territory  in  the  interior,  at  a  point 
where  the  boundary,  as  we  maintain^  gives 
her  no  rights  within  thirty  miles  of  the 
coast  line;.  This  condition  or  demand  was 
clearly  inconsistent  with  any  arbitration 
project.  It  required  a  previous  concession 
of  a  large  part  of  the  territory  which  an 
arbitrators'  decision  wholly  favorable  to 
Canada  could  give  to  her.  The  condition 
was  rejected  promptly,  and  unless  it  shall 
formally  be  withdrawn,  neither  a  continu- 
ance of  the  negotiations  nor  a  resumption  o1 
the  work  of  the  Commission  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

It  is  now  reported  from  Washington  tha 
our  Government  is  disposed  to  pursue  a  pol- 
icy of  commercial  retaliation.  Ontario's  em- 
bargo on  pine  logs  for  export  will  be  met,  it 
is  said,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  pine  logs  of 
other  Canadian  provinces,  and  Congress  will 
be  urged  to  increase  our  duties  on  other 
Canadian  products.  We  hope  these  reports 
have  no  foundation  in  fact.  Canada  is 
clearly  in  the  wrong  with  respect  to  the  plan 
for  a  settlement  of  the  boundary  question. 
Her  demand,  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
pending  proposition  for  arbitration,  is  an  ab- 
surd and  inadmissible  one,  but  we  should 
not  adopt  a  petty  policy  because  she  has 
taken  a  silly  course.  We  should  preserve  our 
dignity  and  hope  for  a  revival  of  common 
sense  in  the  Dominion.  There  should  be  an 
official  publication  of  the  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  Canadian  Government  could 
not  then  long  withstand  the  condemnation 
of  public  opinion  in  England  and  in  the  Do- 
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minion  itself.  Hasty  and  unwise  commercial 
retaliation  might  cause  a  most  deplorable 
coolinp:  of  the  friendship  now  existing  be- 
tween our  country  and  Great  Britain,  a 
friendship  full  of  promise  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  Moreover,  the  pro.1ected  agree- 
ment for  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer  treaty  might  be  postponed  indefinitely, 
and  serious  complications  would  follow  the 
appearance  of  our  Government  on  the  isth- 
mus as  the  maker  and  owner  of  a  canal. 

While  Canada's  error  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked, we  should  remember  that  her  com- 
missioners approached  this  boundary  ques- 
tion in  a  condition  of  mental  irritation,  ow- 
ing to  their  failure  either  to  obtain  certain 
tariff  concessions  or  to  prevent  a  large  and 
steady  increase  of  imports  from  the  United 
States;  also  because  of  the  loss  of  $1,000,000 
of  trade  in  fish  with  Porto  Rico,  by  reason 
of  our  war  with  Spain,  during  which  we 
had  the  moral  aid  and  valuable  friendship  of 
Canada's  imperial  mother  country.  We  can- 
not help  thinking  that  if  our  Commissioners 
had  given  less  weight  to  the  arguments  of 
the  lumbermen  and  the  owners  of  a  few  coal 
mines,  and  if  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton had  not  extended  our  medieval  naviga- 
tion laws  to  Porto  Rico,  and  if  a  House  Com- 
mittee had  not  suggested  the  exaction  of 
exceptionally  high  rates  for  the  passage  of 
British  and  Canadian  ships  through  the  pro- 
posed Nicaragua  Canal,  Canada  would  not 
have  made  this  blunder  of  preventing  bound- 
ary arbitration.  Blunder  it  is,  or  worse, 
but  patience  and  publicity  may  work  a  cure 
for  it.  Our  Government  should  be  unwilling 
by  hasty  retaliation  to  widen  the  breach  it 
has  made.  Interests  so  important,  both 
moral  and  material,  are  involved  that  we  can 
well  afford  to  wait  a  little  for  the  influence 
of  British  and  Canadian  public  opinion  upon 
those  whose  ill-advised  action  has  deferred 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  a  group  of  old  and 
irritating  controversies. 


Vacation. 

It  is  easy  to  get  the  dictionary's  opinion 
of  what  the  word  "  vacation  "  means;  but 
somehow  one  shuts  the  big,  pretentious, 
thumb-rumpled  volume  with  a  sense  of  con- 
tempt for  its  inadequacy,  when  in  a  splendid 


mist  of  allurement  (the  true  will  o'  the  wisp 
of  every  healtliy  imagination)  wavers  and 
shimmers  that  word's  out-of-doors,  midsum- 
mer meaning.  Vacation  is  to  each  person  a 
space  to  be  fdled  to  overflowing  with  the  es- 
sential something  he  calls  delight.  Many 
men  of  many  minds,  many  vacations  of 
many  kinds.  But  various  as  the  impressions 
of  vacation  may  be,  one  feature  is  common 
and  stedfast:  a  change  from  labor  to  re- 
freshment—a journey  eastward  to  the  land 
of  morning  and  joy. 

A  mere  escape  from  work  and  its  environ- 
ment is  not  vacation;  there  must  be  a  pass- 
ing over  into  the  promised  land  of  play.  Even 
the  lumbering  ox  does  a  clumsy  gambol 
when,  freed  from  the  yoke,  he  is  turned  into 
a  fragrant  pasture,  brook-watered  and  tree- 
shaded,  for  a  season  of  browsing,  cud-chew- 
ing and  lazy  napping  on  summer-flecked  hill- 
sides. One  may  doubt  one's  fund  of  sincerity 
when  the  thought  of  vacation  has  no  pulse 
toward  a  hop  and  a  skip. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  va- 
cation just  the  opposite  of  the  bucolic  or 
rustic;  some  country  folk  find  change  and 
freshness  by  coming  to  the  city;  to  them  our 
urban  rectangles  and  swarming  pavements 
give  the  shock  of  spiritual  invigoratiou;  the 
landsman  likes  a  voyage;  the  seaman  finds 
pleasurable  excitement  in  a  fortnight's  gaie- 
ties ashore;  but  somehow  the  larger  mean- 
ing of  a  summer  vacation  runs  back  to  the 
green  playground  of  Nature;  it  connects  it- 
self with  a  drowsy  sky,  slumbering  hills,  a 
wavering  horizon  where  purple  mists  dim 
the  sun  glare,  and  brooks  that  bubble  over 
tinted  stones.  The  seashore  of  spotless  sand, 
the  booming  surf,  the  islands  in  the  distance, 
the  pelicans  a-wing  above  the  breakers- 
some  of  us  turn  to  these;  still  it  is  the  fertile 
SAveep  of  well-kept  lands,  the  boundless 
bosom  of  agriculture,  our  country's  great- 
ness embodied  in  fields  of  corn,  areas  of  yel- 
low stubble,  rolling  green  pastures  dotted 
with  cattle,  vast  meadows,  priceless  timber 
lands,  comfortable  homes,  great  barns  and 
paddocks — these  swim  in  our  vision  of  va- 
cation— it  is  this  great  panorama  that  calls 
to  us  when  summer  holiday  comes  round. 

We  may  want  to  go  beyond  where  the 
plow,  the  ax,  the  saw  and  the  reaper  have 
delved;  still  even  the  passing  is  something 
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we  never  forget  and  shall  always  long  to  do 
over  again.  Are  we  off  to  the  mountains? 
Before  we  reach  the  foothills  what  an  Eden 
of  American  estates  we  fly  over!  Humble 
enough  and  simple  enough  these  homes, 
these  stone-walled  or  worm-fence  outlined 
farms,  these  hamlets  at  the  crossing  of  the 
roads;  but  the  power  of  giants  is  here. 
Rouse  it  and  you  jar  the  world;  be  kind  to 
it  and  you  shall  revel  in  corn  and  wine. 
There  comes  through  the  open  window  of 
the  car  we  sit  in  a  waft  of  clover  sweets, 
whole  fields  are  rose-pink,  and  the  bumble 
bees  are  tireless. 

Vacation!  it  is  the  time  for  rowing  in  the 
cool  of  the  day,  time  for  swinging  in  a  ham- 
mock somewhere  far  distant  from  the 
thought  of  work,  time  for  angling  in  dusk 
plane-tree  shadows  where  the  rivulet  curves 
round  a  pawpaw  thicket,  or  in  noisy  waters 
between  great  fangs  of  rock,  time  to  play  at 
geology  in  the  talus  at  the  cliff's  base,  to 
lounge  by  the  seashore,  to  drink  yellow  milk 
on  the  stone  bench  by  the  rustic  spring- 
house — time  to  be  up  and  away,  light-heart- 
ed, loosely-clad,  afoot,  awheel,  on  horseback, 
in  a  wagon— where  shall  we  go  ? 

After  all,  some  of  us  will  think  home  the 
best  place  in  which  to  enjoy  the  season, 
short  or  long,  of  the  summer  vacation. 
Home  may  be  small  and  of  simple  appoint- 
ments; but  peace  and  contentment  give  it 
amplitude  and  profound  fascination.  No 
matter  where  we  might  go  could  we  find 
more  than  our  little  circle  of  love  and  trust 
and  unselfishness  affords?  Even  in  vacation 
happiness  bubbles  out  of  the  same  sweet 
well  which  of  old  made  the  hard  life  of  the 
shepherd  glorify  Arcadia,  the  fountain  of  a 
nature  always  open  to  the  best  that  the  place 
and  the  moment  have  to  offer. 

Not  a  few  of  us,  but  many,  will  try  to  be 
mei-ry  over  the  joke  of  fate  which  has  made 
it  necessary  for  us  to  do  a  trifle  more  work 
in  the  season  of  vacation  than  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  It  really  is  a  small  matter 
if  one  likes  his  work.  "  One  can  whistle 
when  the  dinner-horn  blows  "  and  be  glad 
that  a  tired  body  rests  well  when  sleeping- 
time  comes.  At  all  events  we  wish  for  every 
one  of  our  readers  a  pleasant  vacation  sea- 
son and  a  strong-hearted  return  to  the  daily 
treadmill. 


Universal  Peace. 

The  Peace  Conference  has  taken  a  long 
step  forward  in  its  consideration  of  arbitra- 
tion. The  very  fact  that  Russia,  England 
and  the  United  States  have  presented  plans 
for  a  permanent  Arbitration  Commission,  to 
sit  at  some  central  city  of  Europe,  that  those 
plans  seem  to  meet  with  such  general  in- 
dorsement among  the  delegates,  and  are 
greeted  so  cordially  by  the  press  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  is  in  itself  perhaps  the  most 
significant  fact  of  the  times.  It  makes  an 
advance  such  as  even  a  decade  ago  would 
have  been  considered  as  thoroughly  Utopian. 
It  will  not  do,  however,  to  expect  too  much 
even  from  this  forward  step. 

The  theory  of  arbitration  assumes  that  the 
parties  to  a  submission  have  implicit  faith 
in  the  honesty  and  impartiality  of  the  arbi- 
trators, and  that  when  a  decision  is  made  it 
at  once  becomes  absolutely  final,  that  no  ap- 
peal can  be  thought  of,  no  repudiation  by 
either  party  be  possible.  A  moment's  thought 
in  the  strong  light  of  human  nature  and  in 
view  of  the  conditions  necessarily  affecting 
government  will  make  it  clear  to  even  the 
average  mind  that  there  are  many  questions 
likely  to  arise  between  nations  which  will 
not  admit  of  arbitration,  questions  which,  if 
submitted  and  passed  upon  by  arbitrators, 
would  be  taken  up  by  the  people  adversely 
affected  and  used  as  an  engine  to  overturn 
the  government,  or  to  force  it  into  war. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  then,  that  an  agree- 
ment for  universal  arbitration  among  na- 
tions will  be  the  means  of  universal  peace. 
Arbitration  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  step 
in  the  education  of  the  world  in  the  direction 
of  peaceful  instead  of  warlike  methods  of 
settling  differences  and  disputes.  By  agree- 
ing to  try  dispassionate  and  bloodless  means 
we  shall  advance  just  so  far  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  world's  temper  as  perfect  sin- 
cerity bears  us  and  no  farther.  Extremely 
radical  experiments  rarely  serve  the  turn  of 
universal  progress.  Great  movements  are 
not  cataclysmal,  but  rather  slow  and  cumu- 
lative. 

It  will  be  almost  certainly  discouraging  to 
those  sanguine  souls  who  are  anticipating  a 
great  immediate  change  in  the  arma- 
ment of  Europe    when  the    result    of    the 
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Peace  ('oiifrress  is  published.  No  nation  is 
^oing  to  scuttle  n  part  of  its  navy  or  turn 
its  battle  ships  and  cruisers  into  merchant- 
men as  a  result  of  the  international  Confer- 
ence. We  must  not  expect  to  hear  a  sudden 
clash  of  groundiuij:  muskets  and  the  flinging 
aside  of  belts  and  swords  all  over  the  civil- 
ized world.  If  we  do  expect  it  we  shall  be 
disappointed.  The  best  that  we  can  reason- 
ably hope  for  is  that  a  good  seed  may  be 
sown  in  the  soil  of  the  world  by  the  action 
of  the  men  who  represent  the  nations  in  a 
conference  which  in  its  very  name  and  na- 
ture suggests  a  new  possibility  in  the  con- 
duct of  civilization.  We  must  be  moderate 
and  reasonable  in  our  demands  upon  the 
great  commission. 

Some  supremely  important  things  it  may 
be  able  to  do;  but  it  cannot  arbitrarily  bind 
the  nations  to  eternal  peace;  it  cannot  dis- 
arm a  single  nation;  it  cannot  dismantle  a 
single  fortress,  disband  any  army  or  stop 
the  building  of  any  nation's  navy.  The  con- 
ference will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  strengthen  the 
best  elements  of  civilization  and  correspond- 
ingly weaken  its  evil  elements  by  an  ex- 
change of  national  suggestions  directed  to- 
ward a  world-harmony  in  the  general  inter- 
est of  humanity.  The  men  who  compose  the 
extraordinary  body  now  considering  the  wel- 
fare of  nations  and  the  future  of  mankind 
are  representative  of  a  high  aspiration,  and 
what  they  do  must  at  least  attract  world- 
wide attention  and  receive  such  scrutiny  as 
cannot  fail  to  enlighten  and  improve  public 
thought  on  subjects  of  immense  importance. 
It  is  this  effect,  this  strong  impulse  toward 
enlightened  methods  of  international  pro- 
cedure, this  great  step  toward  a  better  world- 
temper,  that  we  have  a  right  to  hope  for, 
rather  than  a  sudden  cataclysmal  appear- 
ance of  universal  disarmament  and  peace. 

We  are  far  from  believing  that  because 
certain  conditions  always  have  been  they 
necessarily  always  will  be.  Universal  peace 
and  a  reduction  of  armies  and  navies  to  a 
mere  police  footing  may  be  possible  as  a 
result  of  patient  effort  and  rational  processes 
of  world-education  throughout  a  long  pe- 
riod; but  no  sudden  lift  of  enthusiasm  can 
do  the  work  of  centuries,  sacrifices,  compari- 
sons of  experience  and  the  slow  underswell 


of  increasing  huujan  self-understanding  and 
universal  sympathy  and  charity.  In  not  ex- 
pecting too  much  we  shall  avoid  despair,  and 
so  feel  a])]e  to  continue  patiently  working 
for  the  right. 


The   New    Presidency   of    Yale. 

One  after  another  the  college  presidential 
vacancies  are  being  filled.  Oberlin  has  se- 
cured Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  and  now  the 
Yale  corporation  has  elected  Arthur  Twining 
Iladley  to  succeed  President  Dwight.  the 
second  Yale  president  of  the  name  and 
family. 

President  Hadley  also  comes  from  old  Yale 
stock.  His  father  was  Prof.  James  Hadley, 
the  famous  Greek  teacher,  who  was  himself 
a  brilliant  encyclopedic  scholar;  his  paternal 
grandfather  was  for  a  long  time  head  of 
Fairfield  Academy  in  New  York;  his  father's 
brother.  Prof.  George  Hadley,  is  well  re- 
membered at  the  Buffalo  Medical  College, 
while  his  other  brother,  Henry  Hamilton 
Hadley,  who  died  young,  was  in  the  Hebrew 
department  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
On  his  motlier's  side  he  descends  from  Ste- 
phen Twining,  tlie  Yale  valedictorian  of  1795 
and  the  Yale  treasurer,  succeeding  James 
Hillhouse.  His  mother  was  the  youngest  sis- 
ter of  the  late  Prof.  A.  C.  Twining,  of  New 
Haven,  a  distinguished  civil  engineer  and 
astronomer,  himself  valedictorian  of  the  Yale 
class  of  1816,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  connected  with  the  academic  faculty. 
Few  men  have  by  personal  relation  or  by  in- 
heritance known  the  college  better,  or  stood 
in  closer  relations  to  all  its  faculties. 

It  would  be  a  misfortune  to  bring  in  a  man 
from  the  outside,  however  able.  The  Yale 
machine  is  too  complicated,  and  the  Univer- 
sity must  be  developed  in  its  own  lines.  The 
new  President  represents  them  almost 
ideallj'.  He  stands  for  both  the  conservative 
and  the  progressive  ideas  which  have  char- 
acterized Yale,  and  are  so  much  a  part  of  the 
present  situation.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life 
—forty-three  years  old;  old  enough  to  be  con- 
servative, not  too  old  to  be  progressive. 
Without  being  a  clergyman,  he  is  a  Christian 
believer  and  a  member  in  full  communion  of 
the  college  church.    While  a  good  Greek  and 
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Latin  scholar,  he  speaks  German  fluently, 
knows  French  well,  and  is  an  authority  rec- 
ognized the  world  over  in  political  economy 
and  railway  matters.  He  is  an  admirable 
teacher,  very  influential  and  inspiring  among 
3'oung  men,  and  admired  by  them.  The 
suft:"rage  of  the  undergraduates  went  almost 
unanimously  for  him.  He  has  been  the  in- 
spiring and  directing  spirit  in  the  recent 
movement  at  Yale  to  revive  interest  in  debate 
and  in  the  study  of  English  literature. 

We  cannot  regard  his  election  as  a  victory 
of  Young  Yale  over  Old  Yale,  or  of  Old  Yale 
over  Young  Yale.  It  is  true,  he  is  not  an  or- 
dained minister;  neither  was  President  Wool- 
sey  when  he  was  elected.  The  clergymen  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  were  as  hearty  in  his 
support  as  were  the  laymen. 

Exactly  what  is  required  now  at  Yale  he 
knows  better  than  any  other  candidate,  both 
on  the  conservative    and    progressive    side. 
He  appreciates  what  has  been  done  by  the 
past  administrations,  and  he  understands  as 
well  as   any   one   what   yet   remains   to   be 
done.      We  have  no  doubt  he  will  introduce 
great  changes,  but  they  will  be  in  a  line  with 
what  has  already  been  done.    While  he  is  a 
scholar  and  stands  for  the  highest  standards 
of  intellectual  work,  he  is  to  a  singular  degree 
a  man  of  affairs,  who  knows  how  to  conduct 
business,  who  could  develop  the  financial  In- 
terests of  the  college,  and  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  large  plans  for  the  bi-centennial  may 
be  brought  to  a  successful  issue.      He  will 
command  the  confidence  of  the  alumni  and 
their  enthusiasm,  and  combine  and  harmo- 
nize  all    elements.    He    is'   quick,    curteous, 
genial,  alert,  practical,  knows  how  and  when 
to  have  a  blind  eye,  and  when  to  have  the 
acutest  lens  in  his  line  of  vision.    We  antici- 
pate for  his  administration  a  grand  develop- 
ment of  the  college,  and  yet  no  break  with 
its  past;  nothing  erratic,  nothing  unwise. 

What  we  may  look  for  in  the  future  may 
have  to  do  with  the  co-ordinating  or  consoli- 
dating of  the  Academic  and  Sheflield  Scien- 
tific departments,  and  some  such  greater  lib- 
erty in  the  choice  of  electives  as  will  make 
the  passage  more  direct  from  the  under- 
graduate department  to  the  professional 
ichools.  At  any  rate,  such  questions  as  these 
will  come  up  for  decision  under  the  new 
President. 


Fraudulent  Degrees. 

A  DEGREE  such  as  Rachclor  of  Arts,  Master 
of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  Doctor  of  I-^aws  has  a  money 
value.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  can  be 
bought,  but  it  means  that  it  authenticates 
or  ought  to  authenticate  the  lawful  bearer 
as  a  person  who  has  pursued  a  certain  course 
of  study  and  is  competent  to  fill  any  lucra- 
tive position  which  requires  the  services  of 
a  person  bearing  such  a  degree.  Accordingly 
no  person  can  assume  the  degree  without  au- 
thority. It  must  be  conferred  by  an  institu- 
tion authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to 
confer  it. 

In  some  States  the  laws  are  very  strict  on 
this  subject,  and  a  degree  obtained  from  one 
of  its  institutions  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  properly  earned.      In  other  States,   of 
which  Illinois  is  a  conspicuous  example,  the 
law  is  so  lax  that  fake  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  been  established  in  great  num- 
bers, which  have  legal  authority  to  give  de- 
grees, but  whose  degrees  are  frauds  upon  the 
public.    They  are  established  for  the  money 
there  is  in  them,  to  be  divided  as  profits  by 
the   stockholders,    and   not   for   purposes   of 
education.      They  have  no  endowment,  but 
depend  for  support  solely  upon  tuition  fees 
and  charges  for  diplomas.    Their  courses  of 
study  are  merely  nominal.    There  is  a  school 
of   dental   surgery  in   Chicago   which   gives 
degrees,    whose   president   is   a   lawyer,   the 
secretary  a  druggist,  and  all  the  instruction 
given  has  been  in  the  office  of  one  dentist. 
Another  institution  in  Chicago  calls  itself  a 
college  and  university.      The  dean  was  for- 
merly a  barber  in  Berlin,  but  has  here  grad- 
uated from  a  medical  college,  and  is  said  to 
be  all  there  is  to  his  college  and  university; 
and  he  offers  to  grant  degrees  in  medicine, 
dentistry,     philosophy,     midwifery,     divinity 
and  almost  anything  else.    Degrees  in  med- 
icine and  dentistry  can  be  obtained  in  Chi- 
cago for  ten  dollars.    An  '*  ophthalmic  "  col- 
lege  in   Chicago   issues   a   diploma   in   four 
weeks,  and  announces  in  its  circulars  that 
"  no   burdens   and  requirements   for  admis- 
sion are   imposed."       An   "  optical  "   college 
confers  a  degree  in  one  week,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Ophthalmology.      It  announces  in 
its  circulars  that   "previous  preparation   is 
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iinnecossary;  all  we  ask  is  that  each  one 
c'omos  with  sulHciont  oflucation  to  read  and 
write  tlio  English  language."  The  medical 
and  legal  professions  in  Illinois,  through 
their  recognize<l  organizations,  have  taken 
measures  to  urge  the  State  Legislature  to 
correct  this  evil. 

There  are  now  a  miniber  of  "  correspond- 
ence "  colleges  or  universities  which  are  a 
step  higher  in  grade.  Some  of  these  are  of  ex- 
cellent character,  but  they  do  not  offer  the 
recognized  degrees.  Certain  institutions  in 
Illinois  and  some  other  Western  States,  how- 
ever, are  flooding  the  country  with  their  cir- 
culars, addressed  to  ministers,  lawyers, 
teachers,  etc.,  beseeching  them  to  take  a 
course  of  Instruction  by  correspondence  and 
offering  all  the  degrees  for  an  extremely 
moderate  and  unsatisfactory  course  of  in- 
struction. The  better  class  of  American  uni- 
versities insist  on  two  or  three  years  of 
study  after  college  graduation  carried  on  in 
residence  as  a  condition  for  the  Ph.D.  degree; 
but  there  are  institutions  which  are  univer- 
sities only  in  name,  which  persist  in  granting 
that  very  honorable  degree  without  requir- 
ing residence  work  or  more  than  a  merely 
nominal  examination.  This  they  do  for  the 
money  it  brings  to  a  depleted  treasury,  and 
for  the  names  of  graduate  students  that  it 
enables  them  to  parade  in  their  catalogs. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  can  be 
obtained  from  such  institutions  on  easier 
conditions  than  are  exacted  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  Philosophy  or  Arts. 
A  law  school  in  Illinois  has  been  granting 
this  degree  without  requiring  that  its  candi- 
dates should  even  have  a  high  school  edu- 
cation. We  know  clergymen  of  moderate 
training  who  are  not  likely  to  receive  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  any  recognized  college— 
perhaps  they  have  not  been  graduated  from 
any— that  have  been  captivated  by  these  cir- 
culars, and  have  been  simple-minded  enough 
to  imagine  that  a  degree  thus  obtained  was 
legitimate.  We  even  know  a  worthless  negro 
college  in  Arkansas  that  has  published  the 
list  of  those  who  have  thus  accepted  its 
honors. 

No  young  man  has  a  right  to  wear  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.  who  has  not  earned  it  by  a 
special  course  of  post  graduate  study  in  resi- 
dence at  a  good  university.    And  it  may  be 


remembered  that  ex-President  White,  now 
United  States  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  ha.s 
said  that  no  institution  ought  to  be  called  a 
university,  or  to  claim  the  rights  to  give  uni- 
versity degrees,  which  has  not  an  annual  in- 
come of  at  least  $2.50,000.  No  institution 
should  be  allowed  to  give  a  degree  which  is 
carried  on  for  the  sake  of  dividing  profits 
among  its  stockholders.  An  institution  that 
gives  degrees  which  have  a  social,  profes- 
sional and  pecuniary  value  should  not  itself 
be  in  the  money  making  business  for  its 
proprietors. 


In  an  article  concerning  the  government  of 
Porto  Rico,  which  we  publish  this  week, 
General  Henry  says  that  he  refused  to  listen 
to  the  demands  of  "  many  Americans  who 
flocked  to  the  island  and  expected  to  secure 
all  the  best  appointments."  His  policy  was 
*'  to  teach  the  natives  to  govern  themselves, 
and  this  could  be  accomplished  only  by  giv- 
ing them  responsibility  and  work  to  do." 
The  policy  of  giving  civil  offices  to  properly 
qualified  natives  in  Porto  Rico — and  in  the 
Philippines  when  peace  shall  have  been  re- 
stored there— should  be  followed,  with  the 
reservation  that  the  interests  of  the  people 
can  be  best  served  for  a  time  by  the  selec- 
tion of  Americans  for  places  of  commanding 
authority  and  for  some  oflices  in  the  subor- 
dinate branches  of  the  service.  Special  prep- 
aration for  the  use  of  the  merit  system  in 
the  selection  of  men  for  what  may  be  called 
the  colonial  service  should  be  made  by  the 
Government  without  delay.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  choice  of  men 
for  office  in  the  islands  should  be  determined 
by  a  strict  application  of  the  principles  of 
civil  service  reform.  These  are  days  when 
plans  for  perfecting  the  machinery  of  the 
merit  system  in  the  public  service  should  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  Government,  to  the 
exclusion  of  projects  for  the  removal  of  4,000 
offices  from  the  list  of  those  which  are  now 
subject  to  the  rules  of  the  merit  system. 


The  Governor  of  Texas  is  about  to  invite 
the  Governors  and  Attorney-Generals  of  all 
the  other  States  to  attend  an  anti-trust  con- 
ference. He  says  that  he  desires  to  meet 
the  trust  issue  in  the  most  intelligent  and 
practical  manner.    Uniformity  of  State  laws 
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and  policy  is,  he  tliinks,  absolutely  essential, 
and  lie  is  satisfied  with  the  anti-trust  bill 
recently  passed  by  the  Texas  l-iegislature  and 
signed  by  himself  last  week.  This  is  the 
most  severe  and  comprehensive  of  the  many 
anti-trust  statutes  Avhicli  have  been  enacted. 
The  enforcement  of  it  might  even  prevent 
the  formation  of  ordinary  partnerships  in 
Texas.  At  the  projected  conference  Gov- 
ernor Sayeis  will  not  be  able  to  convince  the 
representatives  of  a  majority  of  the  States 
that  this  law  should  be  accepted  everywhere 
as  a  model.  The  wild  efforts  of  legislatures 
in  several  States  during  the  last  few  years 
to  suppress  trusts  by  ill-considered  laws  have 
sometimes  tended  to  discourage  those  who 
desire  that  the  evils  attending  the  combina- 
tion movement  shall  be  prevented  while  the 
advantages  and  benefits  are  retained. 
Conferences  held  for  the  consideration  of  the 
trust  Question  should  not  be  committed  by 
the  originators  of  them  to  a  policy  of  sharp 
opposition  or  one  of  unqualified  approval. 
The  purpose  of  them  should  be  earnest  in- 
quiry. The  conference  soon  to  be  held  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Civic  Federation  of 
Chicago  will  probably  be  more  useful  and 
instructive  than  the  one  to  be  called  at  a 
later  date  by  the  (Jovernor  of  Texas. 


We  are  glad  to  publish  the  following  trib- 
ute to  a  teacher  of  many  American  teach- 
ers from  the  pen  of  the  Senior  Professor  of 
Assyriology  in  this  country,  Prof.  D.  G. 
Lyon,  of  Harvard  University: 

It  is  reported  that  Friedrich  Delitzsch  has 
been  called  from  Breslau  to  the  Berlin  Univer- 
sity as  professor  of  ancient  Oriental  philology, 
especially  Assyriology,  and  director  of  the 
Western  Asiatic  collections  of  the  Royal  Muse- 
um. This  is  a  deserved  honor,  which  will  be 
greeted  with  joy  by  Professor  Delitzsch's  nu- 
merous friends  in  America.  A  Berlin  professor- 
ship is  the  goal  of  an  aspiring  German  professor's 
hopes.  It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  a  man 
of  such  pre-eminent  service  should  be  so  long 
in  i-oaching  the  goal.  He  served  for  many  years 
as  privat-docent  at  Leipzig,  was  then  made  ex- 
traordinary professor  at  that  place,  and  re- 
mained such  until  he  was  called  a  few  years 
since  as  ordinary  professor  to  Breslau.  How 
the  Leipzig  University  could  allow  a  man  to 
whom  it  owed  so  much  of  its  distinction  in 
Oriental   study  to  leave  its  service  is  not  easy 


to  understand.  That  Breslau  could  not  com- 
pete in  attractiveness  with  Berlin  is  a  matter 
of  course.  To  one  on  the  outside  it  has  long 
seemed  probable  that  there  existed  systematic 
if  not  organized  opposition  to  Delitzsch,  the 
ground  of  which  is  not  easy  to  see.  This  oppo- 
sition manifested  itself  publicly  in  the  unsym- 
pathetic criticism  of  his  publications.  Let  us 
hope  that  peace  may  reign  henceforth,  and  that 
Delitzsch,  who  has  done  so  much  to  help  others, 
may  now  enjoy  his  well-earned  laurels,  and 
have  that  recognition  from  all  to  which  his 
services  entitle  him.  How  great  these  serv- 
ices have  been  need  not  here  be  detailed.  The 
creation  of  a  school  of  Assyriology  is  his  chief 
worK,  and  his  students  are  now  teaching  this 
science  in  many  European  and  American  insti- 
tutions. This  is  the  result  of  his  profound 
study,  his  orderly  methods,  his  mastery  of  diffi- 
culties, and,  above  all,  his  contagious^  enthusi- 
asm. To  him  we  owe,  furtuermore,  the  best 
tools  in  the  service  of  Assyriology,  the  first 
good  reading  booi^,  the  first  scientific  grammar, 
the  first  comprehensive  lexicon,  while  the  occa- 
sional articles  and  otner  publications  of  him- 
self and  his  students  have  already  risen  to  the 
magnitude  of  a  library.  How  greatly  Old  Testa- 
ment study  has  profited  by  these  researches  is 
now  well  known  to  all  Biblical  scholars.  De- 
litzsch was  himself  a  student  of  Professor 
Eberhard  Schrader,  who  has  long  been  disabled 
by  a  severe  illness.  He  now  enters  the  service 
of  the  university  which  his  teacher  has  served 
so  well.  May  he  have  many  years  of  ripe  fruit- 
age, to  the-  further  enrichment  of  Oriental  and 
Biblical  science. 


The  following  letter  is  a  valuable  testi- 
mony of  fact  from  a  man  of  the  largest  ex- 
perience, whose  name  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  give: 

Having  gone  South,  when  just  commencing 
business  life,  and  remaining  there  during  the 
growth  of  a  generation,  being  employed  at  and 
about  saw  mills,  turpentiue  farms,  camping  out, 
etc.,  I  have  read  the  article  in  your  last  issue, 
"  A  Southern  Woman's  View,"  with  some  inter- 
est, and  would  say  : 

It  is  known  that  there  are  comparatively  few 
foreigners  in  the  South.  That  being  the  case 
whose  children  are  the  mulattoes?  I  know  from 
observation. 

Few  foreigners  go  there,  as  the  manner  of 
paying  the  laborer  is  not  satisfactory  to  them — 
checks  and  store  trade,  advantage  being  taken 
of  the  negro's  spendthrift  tendencies.  No  more 
white  people  are  employed  than  they  can  help. 
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and  they  are  mostly  foremen,  many  of  whom 
are  married  and  their  families  are  with  them. 
They  leave  their  families  during  the  day,  going 
about  their  work,  in  all  directions,  far  and  near, 
and  I  have  heard  no  anxiety  expressed  about 
their  leaving  them.  These  firms  employ  from 
ten  to  five  hundred  men  each.  The  white  men 
leave  their  families  during  tiie  day,  and  go  off 
•wherever  their  work  caj'ries  them,  but  I  have 
seen  no  anxiety  about  the  colored  people  mo- 
lesting their  families  during  their  absence. 

I  know  nothing  about  the  cities  of  the  South 
and  large  towns,  being  employed  about  saw 
mills  and  turpentine  farms.  The  white  people 
at  those  camps  sleep  with  open  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  do  not  dream  of  any  one  molesting 
them.  I  have  myself  slept  in  a  hammock,  and 
not  a  white  person  within  a  mile  of  me,  and  all 
about  rae  were  a  plenty  of  colored  people. 


....  Mse  majcste  is  not  in  tlie  American 
calendar  of  crimes.  Treason  is  distinctly  de- 
fined by  the  Constitution  as  nothing  less  than 
"  levying  war  against  the  United  States  or 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort."  It  is  doubtfu,!  vrhether  adher- 
ing to  Agninaldo  or  giving  him  aid  or  com- 
fort could  be  called  treason,  inasmuch  as  v^e 
do  not  recognize  a  state  of  war  but  only  of 
insurrection.  Nevertheless  it  could  be  pun- 
ished as  something  less  than  treason. 
Much  less  is  it  treason  to  criticise  the  man- 
agement of  the  Secretary  of  War  or  to  de- 
fend General  Miles  because  he  has  ventured 
to  stand  up  for  enlisted  mmi  against  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  We  must  not  imagine  that 
everybody  who  ventures  to  suggest  that 
everything  is  not  coulenr  de  rose  is  thereby 
a  traitor.  These  criticisms  may  be  and  many 
of  them  have  been,  we  think,  very  unpatri 
otic  and  very  unjust,  but  they  are  not 
treasonable. 

.  ..  .There  is  no  better  living  authority  on 
mathematics  and  physical  science  than  Lord 
Kelvin.  In  a  late  paper  he  traces  the  prob- 
able history  of  the  earth  from  the  first  sup- 
posed concourse  of  meteorites  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  oceans,  until  it  was  in  a  condition 
for  vegetable  life  to  begin  the  supply  of  oxy- 
gen to  the  nitroger  and  carbonic  acid  of  its 


atmosphere.  But  how  this  life  began  he 
cannot  tell  us.    He  concludes: 

"  Mathematics  and  dynamics  fail  us  when 
we  contemplate  the  earth,  fitted  for  life  but  life- 
less, and  try  to  imagine  the  commencement  of 
life  upon  it.  This  certainly  did  not  take  place 
by  any  action  of  chemistry,  or  electricity,  or 
crystalline  grouping  of  molecules  under  the  in- 
fluence of  force,  or  by  any  possible  kind  of  for- 
tuitous concourse  of  atoms.  We  must  pause, 
face  to  face  with  the  mystery  and  miracle  of 
the  creation  of  living  creatures." 

. . .  .The  impudence  of  the  Lake  City,  S.  C, 
people  is  simply  colossal.  First  they— or  the 
white  people  there — refused  to  go  to  the  post 
office  for  their  mail,  but  patronized  a  distant 
office;  then  they  set  the  post  office  on  fire, 
shot  the  postmaster  as  he  escaped,  his  wife 
with  a  babe  in  her  arms,  and  the  other 
children;  then  they  did  their  successful  best 
to  prevent  the  murderers,  whom  they  all 
knew,  from  being  convicted;  and  now  they 
ask  the  Government  to  restore  their  post 
office  and  appoint  a  certain  white  man  as 
postmaster.  We  trust  the  application  will 
be  indignantly  refused. 

....  It  is  of  no  use  for  the  friends  of  the 
Armenians  or  the  friends  of  the  Finlanders 
to  attempt  to  bring  the  wrongs  in  these  coun- 
tries to  the  consideration  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. The  conference  was  not  called  for 
the  purpose  of  righting  wrongs  other  than 
those  connected  with  the  state  of  war  be- 
tween nations.  It  cannot  deal  with  in- 
ternal matters.  These  wrongs  will  have  to 
be  righted  in  other  ways,  if  at  all.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  the  cruel  suppression  of 
self-government  in  Finland  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  in  St.  Petersburg  should  have 
come  just  at  this  time. 

....  The  Czar  of  Russia  is  reported  to  have 
lately  said,  in  conversation  with  an  English- 
man: "  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  life.  What 
with  its  responsibilities,  its  hypocrisies,  its 
festivals,  and  its  lies,  I  wish  I  were  out  of 
it."  Doubtless  his  head  rests  uneasy,  and, 
considering  that  he  is  a  despot  amenable  to 
no  constitution,  we  wish  he  had  more  of  the 
stubborn  will  of  the  German  Kaiser.  That 
he  wishes  to  do  the  best  possible  for  his  peo- 
ple no  one  doubts. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Presbyterian  General  Assembly. 

By  the  Rev.   Oliver  A.   Kingsbury. 
(second  week.) 

The  pulpits  of  Minneapolis  and  vicinity 
were  filled  by  members  of  the  Assembly  on 
Sunday  the  21st,  so  that  a  Presbyterian  at- 
mosphere was  pervasive— more  or  less 
"  blue  "  perhaps,  but  all  cerulean. 

The  week  has  been  crowded  full  of  busi- 
ness, four  great  items  emerging  into  espe- 
cial prominence.  These  were:  The  raising 
of  the  debt  of  the  Freedmen's  Board;  the 
consideration  of  the  Home  and  the  Foreign 
Missionary  work  of  the  Church,  and  the  Mc- 
Giffert  case. 

As  the  Freedmen's  Board  was  the  only  one 
of  the  eight  which  came  up  to  the  Assembly 
with  a  debt,  it  was  felt  that  it  must  not  be 
permitted  to  stand.  Something  had  been 
done  previously  to  the  gathering  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  the  enthusiasm  thus  awakened 
was  transferred  to  that  body.  The  Standing 
Committee,  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Charles 
Herr,  of  Jersey  City,  went  vigorously  to 
work.  The  telegraph  was  brought  into  play. 
Presbyteries  were  pledged  through  their 
commissioners,  individual  gifts  were  re- 
ceived, and  public  offerings  were  tal<;en.  One 
of  the  best  among  the  many  good  popular 
meetings  was  the  one  on  Monday  night, 
when  Professor  William  H.  Weaver,  a  col- 
ored man,  gave  a  lecture,  illustrated  by  ele- 
gant stereopticon  views,  on  the  educational 
work  among  the  colored  people  of  the  South. 
It  was  an  eloquent  and  fascinating  presen- 
tation of  this  important  matter,  and  was  in 
itself  an  object  lesson  on  what  the  educated 
colored  man  can  do.  It  is  a  cause  for  thanks- 
giving that  the  various  efforts  put  forth  ac- 
complished their  object,  and  the  debt  is 
cancelled. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  are  always  the 
great  days  of  the  feast,  being  the  days  when 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions  respectively  are 
under  review.    Dr.  Robert  F.  Coyle,  of  Oak- 


land, California,  presented  the  Home  report, 
followed  by  a  wonderfully  eloquent  and  ef- 
fective address  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thomp- 
son, the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  sounding  an 
advance  in.  the  work.  The  same  strain  was 
heard  in  the  popular  meeting  on  Tuesday 
evening,  when  representative  speakers  were 
heard.  Tuesday's  proceedings  were  initiated 
by  a  devotional  service  of  an  hour  instead  of 
the  customary  half  hour,  and  the  sam^ 
course  was  taken  on  Wednesday,  when  the 
meeting,  led  by  Dr.  J.  Balcom  Shaw,  of  New 
York,  was  one  of  especial  tenderness.  Dr. 
M.  L,  Haines,  of  Indianapolis,  presented  the 
Foreign  Missionary  report,  which  w^as  com- 
prehensive and  valuable.  Dr.  Arthur  J. 
Brown,  one  of  the  secretaries,  followed  with 
an  address  which,  from  its  beginning  in  its 
tender  tribute  to  his  late  colleague.  Dr.  John 
Gillespie,  to  its  impressive  close,  was  thor- 
oughly admirable.  It  ought  to  be  printed 
as  a  missionary  classic.  The  evening  meet- 
ing was  occupied  by  missionaries  who  are 
here  in  attendance  upon  the  Assembly. 

These  great  Boards  are  now  free  from 
debt,  but  their  officers  and  friends  are  care- 
ful to  impress  upon  the  Church  that  this 
simply  means  that  they  are  free  to  go  for- 
ward if  furnished  with  requisite  funds.  The 
debts  have  been  extinguished  in  no  small 
part  by  paring  appropriations  down  to  the 
quick.  Each  of  these  agencies  ought  to  have 
not  less  than  one  million  of  dollars  if  new 
work  is  to  be  undertaken  and  the  old  devel- 
oped as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  "  burning  question  "  of  the  Assembly 
has.  of  course,  been  what  is  known  as  the 
"  McGiffert  case."  When  it  was  called, 
therefore,  on  Thursday  afternoon  the  church 
was  packed  with  an  eager  audience.  Dr. 
McGififert's  courteous  reply  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Assembly  of  1898,  which  had 
counseled  him  to  reconsider  "  questionable  " 
views  set  forth  in  his  "  History  of  Apostolic 
Christianity,"  or  in  the  event  of  failure  in 
this,  to  withdraw  peaceably  from  the  Pres- 
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hytcM-JMii  ministry,  was  piven  last  weeli.    lo 
il   tlio  Professor  said  Hint  the  action  of  the 
Assonil)l.v  and  the  overture  (from  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Pittsburj?),  which  had  given  rise 
to  it,  "  made  it  evident  tliat  many  of  my  po- 
sitions, together  with  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  my  book  as  a  whole,  have  been  seriously 
misapprehended."    He  further  gave  his  opin- 
ion as  believing  himself  to    be    "  in    accord 
with  the  faith  of  the  Presbyterian   Church 
and  Evangelical  Christendom    in    nil    vitnl 
and  essential  matters."    The  case  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Over- 
tures, Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe.  the  last  Mod- 
era  toi-,   chairman.    The   report    was    unani- 
mous in  reasserting  the  deliverance  of  1898, 
condemning  the  statements  of  the  book,  even 
while  it  accepted  Professor  McGiffert's  sin- 
cerity in  repudiating  the  interpretation  put 
upon    his    teachings.    The    report    then    set 
forth  certain  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Church    and    enjoined    upon    sessions    and 
presbyteries   loyally   to  defend   and   protect 
them.    This  part  of  the  report  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  a  rising  vote.    As  to  the 
way  in  which  the  case  should  be  dealt  with, 
the   committee    was   divided.    The   majority 
advised  to  send  it  to  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York    for   such    disposition     as   in   its   judg- 
ment  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  purity  of 
doctrine    may    require."    The    minority    ad- 
vised instructing  the  Presbytery  to  press  the 
case,  if  necessary,  to  trial.    The  debate  was 
animnted,  but  it  was  not  acrimonious.    The 
majority  report  had   much  the  larger  vote, 
and   on  the   motion   of   Dr.   McKibbin,   who 
has  been  one  of  the  foremost  of  Professor 
McGiffert's    opponents,    was    made    unani- 
mous.   There  are  those  who  think  that  noth- 
ing more  was  necessary  than  the  utterance 
in  regard  to  the  teachings  of  the  book  and 
the  declaration  of  fundamental  doctrine.   But 
the  temper  of  so  many  in  the  Assembly  was 
such  that  this  would  not  have  been  satis- 
factory.   The  hope,  and  indeed    the    strong 
conviction,  is  that  the  New  York  Presbytery 
will  be  able  to  settle  the  matter  quietly  and 
justly.    They    will    be     facilitated     in     this 
Christian  work  if  certain    religious    papers 
shall  cultivate  that  silence  which  is  golden. 
All  the  Boards  have    received    their    due 
share  of  attention.    The  report  of  the  Tem- 


perance Committee  was  much  more  practi- 
cal than  such  reports  sometimes  are,  coun- 
selling as  it  did  the  using  of  whatever  means 
may  be  locally  adapted  to  promote  true  tem- 
perance. There  has  been  the  usual  interchange 
of  curtesies  with  corresponding  bodies.  On 
May  24th,  a  congratulatory  telegram  was 
sent  to  Queen  Victoria  on  the  eightietli  Jinni- 
v(u-sary  of  her  birth.  The  proposed  seating 
of  Brigham  H.  Roberts  in  the  Congress  of 
the  nation  was  vigorously  condemned.  Rep- 
resentations were  directed  to  be  made  to  the 
President  in  regard  to  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 
cants in  our  new  possessions.  Many  matters 
of  routine  but  very  important  business  wi-re 
duly  attended  to. 

A  ncAV  committee  was  appointed  to  pub- 
iisli  the  (new)  Assembly  Herald,  the  price  not 
to  exceed  25  cents  a  year.  The  magazine  is 
to  be  published  in  New  York  city.  The  mat- 
ter of  the  '*  Peoria  overture,"  so-called,  which 
would  take  the  appointment  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committees  of  the  Assembly  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Moderator,  was  referred  to  a 
special  committee  to  report  to  the  next  As- 
sembly. The  troublesome  Warszawiak  case 
was  disposed  of  by  a  judicial  commission, 
and  was  sent  back  to  the  Synod  of  New 
Y'ork.  It  is  understood  that  in  a  certain 
sense  Warzawiak  regards  this  as  a  gain  for 
his  side. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  tliat  there 
were  624  commissioners  in  attendance,  of 
whom  322  were  ministers  and  302  elders. 
The  cost  for  the  mileage  and  entertainment 
of  this  Assembly  is  stated  to  be  about 
.?37,000. 

The  temper  of  the  Assembly  has  been  ex- 
cellent, its  si)iritual  tone  high.  Moderator 
Sample  has  made  an  excellent  presiding  offi- 
cer, and  his  addresses  to  corresponding  dele- 
gates have  been  eminently  appropriate. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  hospitality 
of  this  Westminster  Church  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  in  general.  Tt  has  been 
boundless.  The  arrangements  have  all  been 
of  the  best  quality,  and  the  commissioners 
will  go  to  their  homes  with  very  warm  mem- 
ories of  Minneapolis. 

The  Assembly  adjourned  on  Saturday,  to 
meet  next  year  in  St.  Louis. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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The  Southern  Presbyterian 
Assembly. 
By  D.   C.    Rankin,   D.D. 
'(second  week.) 

The  sessions  of  the  Assembly  opened  the 
second  week  with  a  report  from  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  last  Assembly  to  confer 
with  a  similar  one  from  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  respecting  or- 
ganic union  between  the  two  bodies.  The 
attitude  of  the  A.  R.  P.  Committee,  tho  cur- 
teous,  was  conclusive,  or  rather  exclusive, 
ending  further  negotiations— viz.,  that  the 
A.  R.  I'.  Church  would  enter  into  such  a 
union  on  condition  that  only  "  inspired 
Psalmody  "  should  be  used  in  worship. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  chosen  as  the  next  place 
of  meeting.  Greetings  were  received  from 
and  returned  to  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly,  in  session  in  Den- 
ver, Colorado.  Nearly  a  dozen  Foreign  Mis- 
sionaries at  home  on  furlough  are  present, 
and  a  reception  was  given  them  Monday 
morning,  four  of  them,  representing  as  many 
lands,  spealiing  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
fields. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  this  As- 
sembly, involving  much  discussion,  is  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  churches  to  establish 
parochial  schools,  such  schools  to  be  under 
the  control  of  sessions  and  Presbyteries.  A 
committee,  called  the  "  Committee  on  Chris- 
tian Education,"  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  P. 
Kerr  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  inau- 
gurate this  movement.  A  large  number  of 
overtures  came  up  to  this  Assembly,  a  num- 
ber of  them  touching  the  question  of  a  new 
hymn  book.  A  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  New  Orleans  Assembly  to  pre- 
pare such  a  book,  and  it  has  made  some 
progress.  Several  Presbyteries,  however, 
favored  arresting  this  work  and  the  adoption 
of  some  existing  collection.  Many  are  dis- 
posed to  think  the  most  satisfactory  solution 
will  be  found  in  making  an  arrangement 
with  the  Century  Company  to  use  "  Laudes 
Domini."  All  these  overtures  were  referred 
to  the  New  Orleans  hymn  book  committee, 
with  discretion  to  act. 

Among  other  overtures  acted  on  was  one 
relative  to  the  observance  of  Christmas  and 


Easter.  The  Assembly  answered  that  there 
is  no  warrant  in  Scripture  for  such  observ- 
ance, but  that  it  is  contrary  to  Sciipture, 
citing  Gal.  IV,  9,  11;  and  Col.  II,  10,  21.  An- 
other overture  prayed  that  a  minister  who 
finds  himself  out  of  harmony  with  the  doc- 
trines of  his  Church  may  be  allowed  to  de- 
mit his  office  without  censure.  This  was  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  A  notable  change 
in  the  form  of  government  was  the  decision, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote,  that  at  the  installation 
of  a  pastor  a  ruling  elder  may  deliver  the 
charge  to  the  people. 

In  the  Directory  for  Worship  the  baptis- 
mal formula,  in  the  sentence  "  I  baptize 
thee,"  was  changed  from  "  into  "  to  "  in  " 
the  name,  etc. 

The  several  Executive  Committees  were 
reappointed  and  their  former  secretaries  re- 
elected. The  work  of  these  committees  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  In  adopting  the 
Standing  Committee's  report  on  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, the  building  of  a  boat  by  the  Africa 
Mission,  to  be  used  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Congo,  was  approved.  The  children  of 
the  Church  had  contributed  the  money  for 
this  purpose,  $10,000,  on  the  death  of  the 
gifted  young  pioneer  of  the  Congo  Mission, 
Samuel  Lapsley.  The  Church  was  urged  by 
the  Assembly  to  raise  not  less  than  $200,000 
for  her  Foreign  Missionary  work  next  year. 

Twenty-three  delegates  were  appointed  to 
attend  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  Missions 
in  New  York  next  spring. 

The  report  on  Theological  Seminaries 
showed  that  in  the  four  such  schools  of  the 
Church  179  young  men  are  preparing  for  the 
ministry.  Friends  of  Louisville  Seminary 
were  much  gratified  to  learn  that  Dr.  C.  R. 
Hemphill,  who  in  addition  to  the  duties  of 
his  chair  has  been  pastor  of  the  large  Second 
Church,  will  henceforth  give  himself  wholly 
to  his  professorship.  The  same  is  true  of 
Prof.  Wm.  Hoge  Marquess,  who  has  hitherto 
ministered  to  an  important  Louisville 
Church, 

In  the  report  on  Sunday  schools,  consider- 
able discussion  was  provoked  by  the  question 
of  young  people's  societies,  one  vevy  con- 
servative member  characterizing  the  Y.  P.  S. 
C.  E.  as  "  a  device  of  the  world,  the  flesh 
and  the  devil  !  " 

The  familiar  face  of  Dr.   Alexander  Mc- 
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Loan,  so  long  a  secretary  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  was  missed;  but  it  gave  tbe 
Assembly  very  great  pleasure  to  meet  for  the 
first  time  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Fox.  Dr.  Fox  made  a  delightful  impression, 
and  he  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  always 
be  a  welcome  visitor  to  Southern  Assemblies. 
The  noble  institution  which  he  represents  so 
happily  was  again  commended  to  all  the 
churches. 

The  Assembly  was  gratified  by  the  report 
ol  the  favorable  condition  of  its  Home  and 
School  at  Fredericksburg  for  the  children  of 
ministers  and  missionaries. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Colored 
Evangelization,  offered  by  Dr.  Robert  Camp- 
bell, of  Asheville,  N.  C,  was  a  notably 
strong,  good  one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  aid  in  arousing  the  Church  to  greater 
effort  for  this  important  cause.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  report,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kerr  (the 
Assembly's  host),  and  adopted:  ^ 

■  The  General  Assembly  takes  occasion  to 
express  its  strongest  condemnation  of  the  law- 
less spii-it  abroad  in  the  land,  manifesting  itself 
in  many  ways,  but  notably  in  scenes  of  mob 
violence  and  the  taking  of  human  life.  In  cases 
of  supposed  or  proven  crimes,  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  involving  the  awful  danger  of  in- 
flicting death  upon  an  innocent  person,  while 
the  real  criminal  goes  free ;  tending  also  to 
cheapen  human  life,  to  unsettle  the  social  order 
and  to  weaken  or  destroy  that  reverence  for  law 
and  constituted  authority  which  the  Scriptures 
require  all  to  uphold. 

"  Wg  therefore,  while  expressing  our  abhor- 
rence of  the  crimes  which  have  occasioned  the 
disorders  referred  to,  do  urge  upon  all  our  peo- 
ple and  ministers,  in  all  Scriptural  ways,  to  do 
their  utmost  toward  cultivating  and  maintain- 
ing that  order  and  reverence  for  authority  which 
are  enjoined  by  the  Word  of  God." 

While  all  the  "  popular  meetings  "  were  of 
a  high  order,  many  felt  that  perhaps  the  best 
was  that  devoted  to  Colored  Evangelization 
on  Thursday  evening.  Stirring  and  able  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  the  secretary,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Clay  Lilly,  of  Alabama,  by  the 
moderator.  Dr.  Cannon,  of  St.  Louis,  and  by 
the  Rev.  Emory  W.  Williams,  fraternal  dele- 
gate of  the  Self-governing  African  Presby- 
terian Church.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  very  im- 
pressive speaker,  and  has  the  confidence  of 
all  his  white  brethren    in    South    Carolina, 


where  ho  has  lived  as  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter nearly  twenty  years.  He  is  also  in  charge 
of  an  important  school  for  his  people  at  Ab- 
beville. 

The  Assembly  adjourned  Friday  night. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  has  an  Assembly  been  more 
delightfully  entertained.  A  number  of  de- 
lightful diversions  ministered  to  this  end,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  which  was  a  re- 
ception tendered  the  Assembly  by  the  fac- 
ulty and  students  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, in  their  new  and  elegant  uuildings 
in  a  northern  suburb  of  the  city.  From 
the  tower  of  the  fine  Watts  Hall  the  pano- 
roma  is  one  of  great  beauty  and  almost  un- 
equaled  historic  interest.  For  the  distant 
landscape  takes  in  many  a  battlefield  such 
as  the  world  has  not  seen  since  the  days  of 
tbe  first  Napoleon.  But  how  changed  the 
scene  !  The  fields  that  a  few  years  ago  were 
crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of  the 
slain  now  wave  in  green,  and  instead  of  the 
roar  of  cannon  the  stillness  is  only  broken 
by  the  hum  of  the  bee  in  the  nodding  clover. 
And  most  prophestic  of  all,  on  the  very  spot 
where  a  generation  ago  scenes  of  carnage  and 
strife  were  enacted,  a  hundred  young  men 
are,  in  this  splendid  theological  school,  pre- 
paring to  preach  the  glorious  Gospel  of 
Peace. 

Richmond,  Va. 


Obstacles  to  Presbyterian  Union. 

One  of  the  most  disedifying  spectacles  of 
our  American  Christendom  is  the  multitude 
of  its  "  split  P's."  Of  these  divisions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  the  continued  separa- 
tion of  the  Northen  and  Southern  Presbyte- 
rian Churches  is  the  most  strikingly  unhap- 
py, and  every  effort  to  heal  It  since  Dr.  Tal- 
mage's  spectacular  attempt,  when  the  North- 
ern General  Assembly  met  in  his  Brooklyn 
Tabernacle  in  3876,  has  been  a  dismal  fail- 
ure. After  the  Civil  War  the  Episcopalian  dio- 
ceses came  together  immediately  in  General 
Convention.  Tliere  was  no  longer  break  of 
fellowship  than  the  war  compelled.  This 
was  a  grand  illustration  of  the  compulsive 
power  of  Christian  affection.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Presbyterians  would  not  come  to- 
gether again  and  they  have  since  remained 
unreconciled.    This   is   one   of   the   sores   of 
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our  American  Cburcli,  aud  the  division  has 
done  niiioli  to  limit  tlie  stren.2:tli  .'ind  influ- 
ence of  Presbj'^terianisni  in  this  country. 

Durini?  tlic  past  year  Robert  L,  Bachman, 
D,D.,  of  Knoxville,  Tonn.,  a  minister  of  the 
Northern  Clmrcli,  has  sent  out  letters  to 
leading  ministers  in  the  Southern  Church, 
asking  if  the  time  were  not  now  ready  for 
union.  The  answers  which  he  has  received 
have  been  most  discouraging.  It  is  evident 
that  tliere  is  no  considerable  Southern  senti- 
ment In  favor  of  union.  We  have  yet  got  to 
wait  for  time  and  death  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  soften  prejudices  and  remove  obsta- 
cles. 

The  same  old  nominal  objection  is  still 
brought  forward  which  served  immediately 
after  the  Civil  War.  It  is  that  the  Northern 
Church  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  sup- 
porting the  Government  during  tlie  war, 
while  the  Southern  Church  insists  that  an 
ecclesiastical  body  has  no  right  to  talve  any 
action  on  any  subject  that  is  merely  patriotic 
oi-  otherwise  secular.  On  this  the  Nortliern 
Church  will  not  yield.  The  Northern 
Church  was  ready  to  withdraw  the  severe 
epithets  which  Avere  applied  to  the  Soutliern 
Church,  but  they  would  not  withdraw  the 
war  deliverances  "on  the  state  of  the  country 
and  loyalty  to  the  Government."  One  can 
hardly  help  believing  that  the  old  Confeder- 
ate sentiment  is  j^et  strong. 

Another  point  of  difference,  possibly  more 
serious,  is  the  different  attitude  of  the  two 
Churches  to  their  negro  members.  Tlie 
Northern  Church  refuses  to  recognize  any 
line  of  division  between  them.  It  welcomes 
negro  churches  and  negro  ministers  to  equal 
rights  and  makes  them  equally  members  of 
its  General  Assembly.  A  large  number  of 
negro  churches  have  thus  been  developed  in 
the  South,  and  in  some  presbyteries  the  ma- 
jority of  the  churches  are  colored.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  announces  it  to  be  its  policy  to  re- 
move its  negro  churches  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble from  its  membership,  and  it  has  already 
set  them  up  as  far  as  possible  in  a  separate 
negro  denomination;  and  it  is  not  yet  clear 
whether  this  new  colored  Presbyterian  body 
will  continue  or  whether  its  churches  will 
be  absorbed  in  the  Northern  Presbyterian 
Church.    We  doubt  very  much  whether  the 


Southern  Church  would  be  willing  to  unite 
with  the  Northern  Church,  if  it  should  in- 
volve active  and  constant  ecclesiastical  fel- 
lowship with  negroes  as  a  permanent  policy. 

No  less,  perhaps  more,  serious,  is  the  doc- 
trinal division  between  the  two  Churches. 
While  both  have  the  same  standards,  the 
Northern  Church  is  very  much  more  hos- 
pitable to  the  variations  of  belief  than  is  the 
Southern  Church.  Professor  Briggs  was 
merely  suspended  from  the  Northern  Church. 
It  is  yet  very  doubtful  whether  anything 
will  be  done  with  Professor  McGift'ert.  No 
such  leniency  could  be  exercised  in  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church;  indeed,  since 
the  condemnation  of  Professor  Woodrow  for 
accepting  evolution,  we  hear  of  no  whisper 
of  heresy.  The  Southern  Church  believes 
the  Northern  Church  to  be  very  seriously  in- 
fected with  heresy  and  it  wants  no  complic- 
ity with  it.  It  would  regard  union  as  endan- 
gering the  soundness  of  its  own  faith. 

In  every  one  of  these  three  points  of  dif- 
ference the  Southern  Church  is  manifestly 
wrong  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Some  fervent  spirits  maj'  see 
the  evil  and  mourn  over  it,  but  that  will  not 
affect  the  result,  especially  so  long  as  the 
liberal  element  in  the  Northern  Church  is 
content  that  the  two  bodies  should  remain 
apart  until  the  policy  of  comprehension  has 
become  so  fully  recognized  that  union  could 
not  endanger  it.  The  only  possible  fellow- 
ship is  of  tliat  limited  sort  which  comes  in 
the  Pan-Presbyterian  Alliance  or  which 
might  come  through  a  confederation  of  our 
American  Cliurches  if  somebody  would  only 
take  pains  to  do  the  executive  work  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  it. 


Dr.  De  Costa,  svho  has  for  years  been 
preaching  the  failure  of  Protestantism, 
last  Sunday  varied  his  screed  by  announcing 
"  the  end  of  Anglicanism  in  this  country,"  aa 
tlie  result  of  the  admission  of  Professor 
Briggs.  We  observe  that  the  Catholic  papers 
all  take  Dr.  De  Costa  and  the  Rev.  Sillimay 
Blagden  seriously. 

....Dr.  Balcolm  Shaw  may  have  been 
<iuite  too  hasty  in  expressing  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  the  opinion  that  Professor 
McGiffert     would    leave    the     Presbyteriau 
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(;hurch.  His  letter  to  the  Assembly,  which 
uas  so  ciirteous  that  it  was  received  with  a 
hurst  of  applause,  rather  indicated  that  he 
would  remain  where  he  felt  he  belonged. 
His  case  is  now  before  tlie  New  York  Pres- 
bytery, which  has  no  orders  except  to  do 
what  is  right.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  the 
Presbytery  will  feel  that  it  has  already  done 
inough  to  distract  and  weaken  the  Church 
In  New  York? 

....The  Scotch  Churches  appear  to  be 
prosperous.  The  three  Churches— the  Estab- 
lished, United  Presbyterian  and  Free 
Churches,  each  show  an  increase  in  church 
membership  of  about  ten  per  cent.,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  Established  Church  being 
slightly  larger.  The  entire  membership  of 
the  Established  Church  is  reported  as  648,- 
476;  United  Presbyterian,  197,476,  and  the 
Free  Church,  293,684.  The  income,  however, 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  Established  Church, 
while  the  income  of  the  Free  Church  consid- 
erably exceeds  it.  Tlius  while  the  Estab- 
lished Church  alone  gives  less  than  500,000 
pounds,  considerably  less  than  1  pound  per 
member,  the  other  two  Churches  together 
give  over  1,000,000  pounds,  averaging  more 
than  2  pounds  per  member  for  the  support 
of  the  various  schemes  of  the  Churches. 

....The  American  Sunday  School  Union 
celebrated  its  75th  anniversary  in  Philadel- 
phia last  week.  There  was  a  large  audience 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  and  addresses 
were  made  by  the  Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell, 
of  that  city;  President  Morris  K.  Je^up,  of 
New  York,  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce ;  Bishop  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  and  others. 
President  Jesup  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  the  Sunday  School  Union 
was  organized  the  population  was  9,000,000, 
and  that  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  75th 
year  it  had  grown  to  75,000,000.  Bishop 
Foss  called  attention  to  the  great  develop- 
ment in  Sunday  school  work,  as  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  100,000  Sunday 
schools,  4,000,000  pupils  and  600,000  teachers. 

....  The  Sunday  newspaper  fight  in  Eng- 
land has  been  won  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Sunday  press.  Seldom  has  there  been  such 
a  united  and  persistent  effort  made  to  secure 
the  defeat  of  a  movement  against  the  ob- 


servance of  the  Sabbath.  Petitions  were 
sent  in  on  every  hand  to  those  in  positions 
of  influence  and  a  great  effort  was  made  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  papers 
themselves;  advertisers  and  subscribers 
withdrew  their  patronage,  and  at  last  they 
yielded.  First  came  the  Mail,  which  had  al- 
ready offered  to  withdraw  from  the  contest 
if  the  Telegraph  would  do  the  same.  The 
Telegraph  held  firm,  but  the  Mail  yielded  and 
announced  that  hereafter  it  would  issue  in- 
stead of  its  Sunday  edition  a  Saturday  illus- 
trated edition.  Then  the  Telegraph  followed 
suit,  and  it  is  not  considered  probable  that 
there  will  be  a  revival  of  the  attempt  for  at 
least  some  time  to  come.  There  are,  as  there 
were  in  this  country  before  the  Civil  War, 
Sunday  papers,  but  at  present  there  is  no 
great  daily  that  issues  a  Sunday  edition. 
For  all  we  can  see  the  English  keep  abreast 
of  the  news  of  the  world  about  as  well  as 
the  Americans,  and  the  querj^  comes,  w^hy  is 
it  not  possible  to  accomplish  the  same  here  ? 

....The  American  Tract  Society  at  its 
annual  meeting  held  recently  reported  the 
receipts  from  sales  of  publications  as 
$168,359;  donations,  $21,531;  legacies,  $23,- 
674;  interest  and  funds  withdrawn,  $5,531; 
rents  from  the  building,  $103,982.  New  trust 
funds  to  the  amount  of  $1,273  have  been  re- 
ceived. The  society  has  expended  in  its  pub- 
lishing and  manufacturing  departments 
$131,550;  In  its  sales  departments.  New  York, 
and  agencies,  $42,051;  colportage,  $10,988; 
general  salaries  and  expenses  at  New  York, 
$20,153;  services  and  expenses  of  district  sec- 
retaries, $7,728;  interest  paid  on  donations 
and  trust  funds,  $2,067.  The  building  has 
cost  for  improvements  $7,513  and  for  operat- 
ing expenses  $129,846.  There  has  also  been 
expended  for  store,  ofl&ce  and  manufacturing 
department  rent  $11,803.  The  appeal  for 
gratuitous  distribution  in  the  past  year  has 
been  especially  urgent.  Missionaries  going 
to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  other  lands  have 
taken  the  publications  of  the  society,  and 
every  efiiort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  call 
for  such  material.  The  aggregate  amount 
thus  of  gratuitous  distribution  has  been  $21,- 
275  as  against  $14,311.  Thirty-two  new  per- 
manent publications  have  been  added  to  the 
list  during  the  year.    In  view  of  the  dimin- 
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ished  support  the  society  has  withdrawn 
from  its  oflBces  up  town  and  taken  up  again 
its  place  In  the  Nassau  street  building,  which 
still  fails  to  yield  an  income.  In  view  also 
of  the  necessity  of  buying  new  type  and 
presses,  it  has  decided  to  part  with  its  whole 
plant  for  manufacturing  its  own  issues,  and 
to  do  its  work  by  contract. 

....The  forty-first  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  met  at  Phil- 
adelphia last  week.  The  statistics  presented 
show  that  there  are  12  synods,  6G  presby- 
teries, 957  ministers,  9G8  congregations,  126,- 
783  church  members.  The  number  of  minis- 
ters shows  a  gain  of  22;  of  congregations  a 
gain  of  7.  The  advance  in  church  member- 
ship is  very  small,  only  444.  The  Sabbath 
schools  have  increased  from  1,107  to  1.126, 
with  12,584  teachers  and  officers,  a  slight 
falling  off,  and  113,502  scholars,  an  increase 
of  about  2,000.  The  gifts  for  the  salaries  of 
ministers  were  $596,228;  for  congregational 
purposes,  $508,637;  for  the  Boards,  $283,520; 
for  general  purposes,  $133,294.  All  these 
show  a  considerable  gain  except  the  first 
item— salaries  of  ministers.  The  largest 
number  of  congregations  reported  as  con- 
tributing to  any  one  fund  was  813  out  of  the 
total  968.  The  congregations  contributing  to 
all  the  funds  w^ere  448;  congregations  not 
contributing  to  any  fund,  50,  and  congrega- 
tions not  reporting,  26.  The  number  of  con- 
tributing congregations  has  increased  nota- 
bly; of  those  contributing  to  all  funds,  from 
390  to  448.  The  average  amount  contributed 
per  member  in  America  was  $13.39,  while 
the  average  salary  of  pastors  in  America 
was  $1,029.  There  are  1,029  Young  People's 
societies  with-  a  membership  of  41,280.  The 
membership  has  slightly  fallen  off.  There 
are  also  932  congregational  missionary  soci- 
eties, a  decrease  on  those  of  last  year.  The 
number  of  members  received  on  profession 
during  the  year  has  fallen  off  considerably, 
from  7,813  in  the  previous  year  to  6,384.  So 
also  the  number  of  baptisms  of  adults  has 
fallen  from  1,610  to  1,384. 

....A  meeting  was  held  in  this  city  May 
23d  to  initiate  measures  for  a  conference  of 
religion  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a  move- 
ment which  thus  far  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence.    Mem- 


bers of  ten  denominations  attended  the 
meeting  by  special  invitation,  and  letters 
from  a  larger  number  were  presented  with 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  co-operation, 
especially  from  such  men  as  President 
Hall,  of  the  Union  Seminary;  Profes- 
sor Clark,  of  Colgate  Seminary;  Professor 
Hopkins,  of  Auburn  Seminary;  Professor 
Schmidt,  of  Cornell  University;  President 
Taylor,  of  Vassar  College;  Chancellor  Mac- 
Cracken,  of  the  University  of  New  York; 
Secretaries  Creegan  and  Choate,  of  the  For- 
eign and  Home  Missions  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  and  many  others.  The  result 
of  the  three  hours'  discussion  w^as  a  unani- 
mous conclusion  that  a  conference  should  be 
held;  that  the  shaping  of  details  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  an  executive  committee  of 
nine,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number; 
that  the  basis  of  the  conference  should  be 
religion  with  its  many  theologies;  one  prac- 
tical aim,  the  realization  of  a  higher  right- 
eousness and  the  unity  of  religious,  moral 
and  social  interests.  The  executive  commit- 
tee were  recommended  to  invite  the  widest 
expression  of  opinion  touching  these  inter- 
ests and  to  emphasize  particularly  the  uni- 
ties of  religious  men  in  the  things  of  tlie 
spirit.  The  executive  committee  w^as  consti- 
tuted by  appointment  of  the  following  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  consented  to  serve:  Dr. 
Josiah  Strong  (Congregationalist),  Dr.  Hen- 
ry M.  Sanders  (Baptist),  Dr.  Henry  Mottet 
(Episcopalian),  Dr.  .T.  K.  Allen  (Reformed), 
Dr.  E.  S.  Tipple  (Methodist),  Mr.  L.  A.  May- 
nard  (Presbyterian),  Rev.  T.  R.  Slicer  (Uni- 
tarian), Dr.  C.  H.  Eaton  (Universalist),  and 
Rabbi  S.  S.  Wise  (Hebrew). 

....At  the  recent  Sunday  school  conven- 
tion at  Atlanta  the  usual  work  was  done  pro- 
viding for  the  Sunday  school  lessons  of  the 
International  Series.  The  statistics  showed 
a  total  enrollment  in  the  United  States  of 
12,911,313,  and  including  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico 13,363,379,  showing  a  gain  during  the 
three  years  of  648,651  members.  The  total 
number  of  schools  in  North  America  is  14©,- 
026,  a  gain  in  three  years  of  6,879.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  call  for  financial  aid  $24,000 
were  pledged  for  the  next  three  yeai*s.  The 
Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  of  Atlanta,  was  elected 
president,  and  the  Hon.  John  Wanamaker 
chalrm^i^  Of  the  Executive  Committee.    At 
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one  time  there  was  danger  oi"  trouble  over 
the  color  line.  In  the  election  of  the  nomi- 
nating committee,  two  candidates,  a  negro 
and  a  white  man,  were  presented  from 
(xeorgia,  and  the  delegation  voted  for  the 
w^hite  delegate.  In  South  Carolina  an  agree- 
ment, it  was  announced,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  for  a  time  there  was  some  earnest 
discussion.  At  last  the  matter  was  solved 
by  providing  for  a  fifth  vice-president  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  at 
large,  to  represent  the  negroes,  and  on  each 
^state  or  province  was  placed  the  responsibil- 
ity of  choosing  its  own  delegation  and  decid- 
ing as  to  its  representation.  The  reason  for 
the  choice  of  two  officers  to  represent  the 
negroes  was  found  in  the  fact  that  in  several 
States  they  have  Sunday  school  organizations 
confined  to  their  own  race.  While  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  negroes  were  not  treated  pre- 
cisely as  they  would  have  been  in  the  North, 
yet  they  w^ere  treated  much  better  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  we  prefer  to 
consider  their  honors  rather  than  their 
slights.  The  colored  delegates  behaved  ad- 
mirably, and  gained  by  their  restraint.  Tliey 
were  not  put  in  the  gallery,  but  were  all  put 
on  the  main  floor,  while  those  from  West 
Virginia,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Ten- 
nessee sat  with  their  white  associates.  A 
colored  man,  Professor  Collier,  of  Florida, 
sat  on  the  platform  with  Governor  Cumden, 
and  made  a  response  to  the  address  of  wel- 
come. The  colored  men  had  their  full  repre- 
sentation on  committees,  and  one  of  them 
was  made  a  vice-president.  When  a  little 
storm  came  over  the  representation  of  ne- 
groes, it  soon  passed,  and  the  elections  were 
made  unanimous.  Wlien  the  subject  of 
lynching  w^as  up,  a  colored  man  w^as  heard 
with  interest  and  respect.  On  the  w^hole  it 
marked  a  step  forward. 

....The  prospectus  of  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  to  be  held 
in  this  city  next  spring,  has  been  issued.  It 
calls  attention  to  the  world-wnde  character 
of  the  Conference,  to  the  fact  that  it  will 
lay  down  no  law  and  settle  no  method,  but 
rather  furnish  opportunity  for  intercha'nge 
of  ideas  and  the  acquirement  of  information 
of  great  value.  The  plan  of  meetings  pro- 
vides for  delegates'  meetings  in  the  morn- 


ings, sp(,'cialists'  meetings  in  the  afternoons 
and  public  meetings  in  the  afternoons  an<l 
evenings.  A  general  summary  of  the  pro- 
gram covers  nearly  the  entire  sphere  of  mis- 
sion work,  there  being  very  few  topics  that 
are  not  presented  in  it.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  this  program  is  purely  tenta- 
tive and  merely  the  basis  of  subsequent  ar- 
rangement. The  work  of  the  Conference  is 
committed  to  a  series  of  committees  on  the 
different  subjects  coming  up.  Thus  there 
are  committees  on  program,  statistics,  ex- 
hibit, hospitality,  transportation,  publication 
and  press  and  finance.  With  a  view  to  meet- 
ing the  expense  of  the  Conference,  subscrip- 
tions are  called  for,  and  that  the  burden 
may  be  carried  as  lightly  as  possible  it  is 
proposed  to  ask  the  churches  of  the  different 
denominations  to  contribute  the  sum  of  five 
dollars  each;  and  as  an  additional  incentive 
each  contributing  church  is  offered  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  Conference,  to  be  issued 
in  two  volumes  and  to  contain  the  papers 
presented,  together  with  a  full  report  of  the 
discussions,  the  statistics  to  be  collated  and 
much  other  valuable  information.  The  or- 
ganization is  complete  and  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  denominations. 
The  chairman  of  the  Program  Committee  is 
Dr.  Judson  Smiin,  of  the  American  Board; 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  Dr.  Henry  N. 
Cobb,  of  the  Reformed  Board.  The  General 
Secretary  is  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  of  the  Meth- 
odist Board.  The  care  of  providing  statis- 
tics is  committed  to  Dr.  James  S.  Dennis, 
whose  second  volume  of  "  Christian  Mis- 
sions and  Social  Progress "  is  just  pub- 
lished. The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  John  H.  Washburn,  Esq.,  of  this 
city,  and  other  members  are  prominent  busi- 
ness men  connected  with  the  different  de- 
nominations. New^  York  and  vicinity  is  to 
bear  the  pleasant  burden  of  entertaining  the 
delegates.  Hospitality  will  be  provided  for 
all  those  coming  from  abroad,  and  those 
from  this  country  will  be  accommodated  so 
far  as  practicable.  The  constituency  being 
the  Evangelical  Protestant  societies  con- 
ducting foreign  missions  to  unevangelized 
peoples  in  the  world  and  all  misionaries  so 
employed,  each  society  is  invited  to  send  at 
least  two  delegates  and  additional  numbers 
will  be  arranged  on  some  equitable  basis. 
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The  Currency  Committee's  Plan. 

The  schfMiie  of  curroucy  reform  legisla- 
tion approved  by  the  House  Republican 
Caucus  Committee  at  the  recent  conference 
in  Atlantic  City  is  disappointing  even  to 
those  who  knew  that,  in  making  the  com- 
mittee, the  chairman  of  the  caucus  had  se- 
lected aaembers  known  rather  as  representa- 
tives o?  the  party  than  as  legislators  fa- 
miliar vith  national  finance  and  banking. 
The  committee  has  agreed  upon  a  bill  con- 
taining tiie  following  provisions:  All  ob- 
ligations cf  the  Government  shall  be  re- 
deemed in  gold  on  demand;  greenbacks, 
when  once  redeemed  in  gold,  shall  be  re- 
issued only  in  exchange  for  gold;  national 
banks  shall  be  permitted  to  issue  circu- 
lating notes  up  to  the  par  value  of  the  Gov- 
ernment bonds  deposited  by  them  in  the 
Treasury,  instead  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  par 
value,  as  at  present;  national  banks  may  be 
established  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  in- 
stead of  the  present  statutory  minimum  of 
$50,000.  An  agreement  in  support  of  these 
provisions  w^as  reached  without  difficulty, 
but  objection  was  made  when  the  addition 
of  certain  other  propositions  was  suggested. 
The  plan  accepted  is  in  accord  with  the  pre- 
diction which  we  made  some  weeks  ago, 
except  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  bureau  of  issue  and  redemption 
in  the  Treasury  Department.  The  Repub- 
lican majority  in  the  House  is  small,  and  it 
was  not  expected  by  those  familiar  with  the 
political  situation  that  the  committee  would 
recommend  a  gradual  retirement  of  the 
greenbacks  or  a  plan  for  the  issue  of  circu- 
lating notes  by  the  banks  upon  the  security 
of  commercial  assets. 

The  chief  cause  of  disappointment  is  the 
failure  of  the  committee  to  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  bureau  of  issue 
and  redemption,  in  response  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  enactment  of  a  clear  and  em- 
phatic declaration  that  all  obligations  of 
the  United   States  are  payable   in   gold   on 


demand  is  much  to  be  desired.  It  would  be 
accompanied,  we  presume,  by  a  distinct  as- 
sertion that  the  gold  dollar  is  the  standard 
.  of  our  currency.  The  provision  that  green- 
backs which  have  been  redeemed  in  gold  by 
the  Treasury  shall  be  issued  again  only  in 
exchange  for  gold  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  purpose  of  it  is  to  prevent  the 
depletion  or  exhaustion  of  the  gold  reserve 
fund  In  times  of  stress  by  what  has  been 
called  "  the  endless  cham,"  but  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  separation  of  the  bank- 
ing business  of  the  Treasury  Department 
from  its  other  functions,  in  order  that  the 
gold  reserve  or  redemption  fund  may  be  pro- 
tected at  all  times.  This  fund  should  never 
be  exposed  to  depletion  either  by  with- 
drawals through  the  agency  of  an  endless 
chain  of  greenbacks  or  by  payments  to  meet 
current  expenses  under  the  appropriations 
of  Congress.  The  proposed  separate  bureau 
of  issue  and  redemption  would  hold  the  re- 
demption and  reserve  fund  in  its  keeping, 
and  should  be  required  to  guard  it  closely, 
in  order  that  at  all  times  it  should  be  the 
firm  support  of  the  outstanding  notes.  We 
do  not  see  why  the  committee,  after  it  had 
api)roved  a  declaration  that  all  the  obliga- 
tions are  redeemable  in  gold,  together  with 
a  measure  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the 
reserve  fund  by  the  endless  chain  of  repeated 
greenback  redemption,  did  not  complete  its 
defense  of  the  fund  by  protecting  it  against 
attack  in  time  of  inadequate  revenues  and 
increasing  deficits.  We  hope  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  Sen,ate  Committee  on  Finance, 
who  are  to  consider  the  subject  next  week, 
will  induce  the  caucus  committee  to  recom- 
mend the  creation  of  the  proposed  bureau. 
It  seems  probable  that  this  provision  will 
eventually  be  added  to  the  program,  for  it 
is  reported  that  the  President  has  decided 
to  recommend  to  Congress  that  "  the  re- 
demption of  notes  be  separated  from  the 
other  transactions  of  the  Treasury,  and 
that  the  gold  reserve  be  placed  beyond  the 
reach    of    Congressional    appropriations." 
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INSURANCE. 


"Adoption"  in  North  Carolina. 

A  PECULIAR  law  enacted  in  North  Carolina 
last  winter  has  attracted  little  attention.  Its 
title  relates  to  a  manner  in  which  foreign 
corporations  may  become  domestic  coi-pora- 
tions,  but  the  law  declares  that  they  must  so 
become.  Every  insurance,  railway,  steam- 
boat, express,  telegraph  or  telephone  com- 
pany incorporated  under  the  laws  of  any 
government  outside  of  North  Carolina,  and 
desiring  to  exercise  any  corporate  franchise 
whatever,  or  to  own  property,  or  to  carry  on 
any  business  within  the  State,  "  shall  become 
a  domestic  corporation  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina."  This  it  is  to  do  by  filing  a  copy  of 
its  charter  and  by-laws,  and  paying  such  fees 
as  are  or  may  be  required  by  law.  Any  pro- 
visions in  the  charter  or  by-laws  which  may 
be  in  conflict  with  North  Carolina  law  are  to 
be  void  In  North  Carolina.  After  a  corpora- 
tion has  entered  the  State  thus,  it  shall  be- 
come a  home  corporation,  capable  of  suing 
and  being  sued,  and  shall  be  before  the  law 
exactly  as  if  originally  started  as  such.  Un- 
til it  has  complied  with  this  requirement,  no 
such  foreign  company  shall  be  allowed  to 
make  or  enforce  any  contract,  and  any  which 
attempts  to  do  business  in  North  Carolina  in 
defiance  of  the  statute  shall  incur  a  penalty 
of  $200  per  day;  then,  as  if  something  were 
still  lacking,  another  section  imposes  an  ad- 
ditional fine  of  $500  per  day. 

The  first  section  distinctly  declares  that 
any  outside  corporation,  upon  compliance, 
shall  become  a  domestic  corporation,  but  the 
general  Insurance  law  of  118  sections,  en- 
acted only  a  few  weeks  later,  defines  in  the 
usual  manner  the  distinction  between  for- 
eign and  domestic  companies.  Here  seems 
to  be  an  inconsistency. 

This  law  Is  a  part  of  the  current  wide- 
spread hostility  to  corporations.  Specifically, 
It  is  an  attempt  to  bring  outside  corporations 
more  nearly  and  completely  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  courts.  But  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  difficulty  in  any  reasoning  or 
any  statute  which  seeks  to  make  a  company 
a  "home"  one  In  more  than  one  State,  and 
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as  for  insurance  companies,  the  effect  of  this 
trying  to  extend  North  Carolina  law  o^er 
them  will  naturally  be  rather  to  keep  ttem 
away  from  it. 


Life  Insurance  in  Great  Britain. 

The  insurance  returns  annually  made  in 
Great  Britain  to  the  Board  of  Trade  are  in 
date  of  appearance  a  year  behind  fiose  offi- 
cially procurable  here  as  to  American  com- 
panies. Thus  the  returns  now  submitted  by 
the  Board  are  mainly  for  1897,  and  are  said 
by  the  Review  (London)  to  be  "  primarily  of 
interest  as  showing  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  business  done."  Ordinary  life  pre- 
miums were  $58,291,595  in  1880  and  in  1897 
$100,996,930,  or  nearly  double;  but  in  indus- 
trial the  increase  was  from  $9,709,970  in 
1880  to  $37,850,750  in  1897.  For  the  purchase 
of  annuities,  $2,954,555  was  received  in  1880; 
in  1897,  $9,929,960.  In  1880,  $2,561,070  was 
paid  to  annuitants,  and  this  was  nearly 
trebled  in  1897. 

The  Review  points  out  that  while  the  in- 
dustrial companies,  having  comparatively 
little  to  do  with  bonuses  (called  here  divi- 
dends), and  therefore  more  concerned  with 
quick  convertibility  in  securities  than  with 
their  rate  of  yield,  have  somewhat  increased 
their  investments  in  British  Government  se- 
curities, other  life  insurance  companies  can- 
not afford  to  do  this;  so  their  holdings  re- 
main stationary,  but  those  of  foreign  gov- 
ernment securities  and  of  debentures  and 
mortgages  and  shares  have  risen  enormous- 
ly. The  moral  drawn  is  that  consols  are  the 
financial  steadier  of  things  and  that  any 
further  reduction  of  the  national  debt  is 
gravely  objectionable. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  steamship 
"  Paris  "  has  cost  the  marine  underwriters 
at  least  $350,000  up  to  date,  exclusive  of  the 
present  possible  loss.  Since  her  transfer  to 
American  registry  some  years  ago  she  has 
been  rather  an  unlucky  boat 


Pebbles — Puzzles 
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Pebbles. 

Amy:  "  How  did  you  come  to  marry  your 
second  husband?  "  Sallie:  "  My  first  one  died." 
—Life. 

....After  the  people  have  worked  themselves 
to  death  to  raise  a  preacher's  salary,  he  decides 
that  he  can  do  better  elsewhere,  and  resigns. — 
Atchison  Glohc. 

...."What  General  Otis  should  do  if  he  is 
really  anxious  10  end  the  war  he  doesn't  appear 
to  have  thought  of  doing."  "What's  that?" 
"  Demand  that  the  Filipinos  promptly  lay  down 
their  legs." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

. . . ."  Funston,"  said  Ciesar,  "  has  shown  me 
where  1  made  my  great  mistake."  "  Where  was 
it?"  asked  Alexander.  "I  should  have  swam 
the  Rubicon,"  replied  the  shade  of  Julius. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

...."Yes,  that's  the  bride."  "Very  young, 
isn't  she?  "  "  Nineteen,  I  believe."  "  Who  are 
those  middle-aged  women  with  her?"  "Those 
are  her  unmarried  sisters.  She's  chaperoning 
them." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

...."The  Chri.^tian  powers,"  announced  the 
dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  "  have  decided  to 
act  in  behalf  of  the  Armenians !  "  "  Put  me 
down  for  a  box !  "  exclaimed  the  Sultan,  cor- 
(liauy,  thus  showing  himself  to  be  far  from  in- 
human, after  all. — Puck. 

....[The  McGill  University,  Montreal,  has 
conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Mr.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling.] 

Why  have  you  been  so  long,  McGill? 
Where  were  you  when  our  friend  was  ill? 
It's  surely  wrong  to  wait  until 
He's  well  to  "  doctor  "  him. 

— London  Academy. 

.  . . ."  How  nice  this  cake  is  !  Would  you  be 
willing  to  give  me  your  recipe  for  it?"  asked  a 
visitor  at  the  tea-table  of  old  Phoebe  Taft. 
"  Why,  certainly.  It's  as  easy  as  nothing  to 
make  it.  I  just  take  as  much  flour  as  I  think 
I'll  need,  and  quite  a  little  dab  o'  butter,  -and  a 
pinch  or  two  o'  creamy-tartar,  an'  sev'ral  eggs 
if  they're  plenty,  an'  less  if  they  ain't,  an'  mebbe 
a  mite  o'  salt,  an'  stir  'em  until  I  git  tired,  an' 
bake  it  in  an  averidge  oven  until  I  think  it's 
done.  That's  all  there  is  to  it." — Harper's 
Bazar. 

HEY-DIDDLE-DIDDLE    WHITMANIZED. 

. . .  .Here  is  the  poem  of  me,  the  entertainer  of 
children, 

See !  a  cat  is  passing  through  my  poem  : 

See — it  plays  the  fiddle  rapturously ; 

It  plays  sonatas,  fugues,  rag-times,  gavottes, 
gigues,  minuets,  romances,  impromptus — 
it  plays  the  tune  that  led  to  the  defunc- 
tion  of  the  aged  cow  ; 

But  most  of  all  it  plays  nocturnes,  and  plays 
them  pvrotechnically,  as  befits  the  night 
time. 

See  the  moon  shining  in  the  pellucid  sky ; 

See  !  the  cow,  inspired  by  the  intoxicating  strains 
of  the  Stradivari  us,  throws  off  her  habit- 
ual languor  and  leaps  over  the  moon. 

O  me !  O  pulse  of  my  life  !  O  amazement  of 
things ! 

Why  so  active,  thou  cow? 

Why  so  passive,  thou  moon? 

See  the  dog. 

He  grins  and  runs  through  the  city, 

Seeing  humor  in  his  surroundings. 

Have  all  dogs  so  keen  a  sense  of  humor? 

See  the  dish,  maliciously  meditative. 

See,  it  takes  advantage  of  the  general  confusion 
and  absconds  with  the  silver  spoon. 

— London  Clarion. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  Don't  Worry,"  by  Theo- 
dore F.  Seward. 

Connected  Squares. 


*  *    *    * 

*  *    ♦    * 

*  ♦    ■»    ♦ 


I.  Upper  Left- Hand  Square  :  1,  A  float ;  2, 
capable ;  3,  to  run  away  ;  4,  to  abound. 

II.  Upper  Right-Hanu  Square  :  1,  A  meas- 
ure; 2,  a  thought;  3,  the  tongue  of  a  cart;  4,  a 
string. 

III.  Central  Square:  1,  A  place  where 
things  are  sold  ;  2,  an  Indian  servant ;  3,  to  de- 
molish :  4,  at  that  time. 

IV.  Lower  Left-Hand  Square  :  1,  Hypoc- 
risy ;  2,  in  the  distance ;  3,  part  of  a  church  ;  4, 
a  common  object. 

V.  Lower  Right-Hand  Square  :  1,  Bad 
when  old  ;  2,  a  useful  substance ;  3,  a  system ;  4, 
part  of  the  body.  a.  m.  Fletcher. 

diamond. 

1,  In  Patagonia ;  2,  a  covering ;  3,  a  measure ; 
4,  a  kind  of  type ;  5,  a  heathen ;  6,  a  measure ; 
7,  in  Patagonia. 

rhomboid. 


Across:  1,  To  make  merry;  2,  faultless;  3, 
to  stop  for  a  time ;  4,  a  famous  man. 

Doivnward:  1,  In  prosody;  2,  a  mixture;  3, 
unusual;  4,  a  rustic  or  pastoral  pipe;  5,  legend  ; 
6,  a  controlling  regulation  ;  7,  a  pronoun ;  8, 
in  prosody. 

cities  enigmatically  expressed. 

A  dangerous  article  and  to  bark.  Answer, 
Bombay. 

1,  Fortune  and  present  time ;  2,  fierce  car- 
nivorous animals ;  3,  to  possess  and  a  girl's 
name ;  4.  a  game,  to  bind  and  again ;  5,  a  kind 
of  rope ;  6,  apparel  and  a  retreat ;  7,  a  per- 
fume ;  8,  part  of  a  ship ;  9,  to  have  power  and 
a  measure  of  weight ;  10,  harbors  and  an  open- 
ing; 11,  a  feminine  name;  12,  a  mirror  and  to 
depart ;  13,  to  contend  and  a  maxim ;  14,  in- 
iquity, crime,  an  insect  and  a  novel ;  15,  of  a 
dark  color  and  a  river  of  Great  Britain  ;  10, 
base  and  a  measure ;  17,  a  vegetable  and  rela- 
tives ;  18,  a  supper,  a  pronoun  and  hastened ; 
19,  harmony  and  a  common  verb ;  20,  part  of 
the  body  and  a  puddle ;  21,  recent  and  a  strong- 
hold ;  22,  Angry  and  to  deliver.       "  Carlisle." 

ANSWERS   TO   FUZZLES   OP   MAY   18th. 

Charade. — Arm-chair. 

Numerical   Enigma. 

Haste  swiftly,  Spring,  to  banish  drear  decay, 

And  welcome  Summer  with  the  smile  of  May. 

Cube. — From  1  to  2,  Earth  ;  1  to  3,  edify  ;  2 
to  4,  heron  ;  3  to  4,  yearn  ;  5  to  6,  serge  ;  5  to  7, 
scalp  ;  6  to  8,  ephod  ;  7  to  8,  plaid  ;  5  to  1,  sue  ; 
2  to  6.  hie ;  4  to  8,  nod  ;  7  to  3,  pay. 
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Personals. 

I'BOF.  Dan  [EL  G,  Brinton,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  has  given  to  the  univer- 
sity his  fine  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts 
relatiii.i?  to  the  aboriginal  languages  of  North 
and  South  America. 

....Mrs.  Lydia  Bradley,  v^'ho  founded  the 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Peoria,  111., 
a  few  years  ago,  by  a  gift  of  twenty  acres  of 
land  and  $500,000  for  buildings  and  equipment, 
has  now  deeded  to  the  institute  all  her  property 
in  Peoria  County,  the  value  of  it  being  about 
$1,000,000. 

....  Surgeon  J.  E.  Page,  of  Admiral  Dewey's 
flagship,  who  has  just  arrived  in  Washington 
from  Manila,  says  that  the  Admiral  is  in  no 
sense  a  sick  man,  altho  he  has  suffered  a  little 
from  the  long-sustained  heat  and  enervating 
climate.  The  surgeon  was  on  the  "  Olympia  " 
from  the  time  when  Dewey  took  command  until 
a  few  weeks  ago.  During  that  period  the  ad- 
miral did  not  ask  for  a  prescription  or  take 
medical  advice  except  in  a  casual  way  and  there 
was  no  appreciable  change  in  his  appearance, 
weight,  or  general  condition, 

...  .At  the  celebration  of  the  250th  anniver- 
sary of  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Maiden, 
near  Boston,  on  the  23d  ult.,  the  most  prominent 
figure  was  the  Hon.  Elisha  S.  Converse,  who 
came  to  Maiden  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  pro- 
moted the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  town 
by  his  public  spirit,  wise  philanthropy  and  gen- 
erosity. One  of  his  gifts  was  the  Public  Li- 
brary, upon  which  he  expended  $200,000.  A 
Boston  newspaper  says :  "  The  religious,  the 
literary,  the  esthetic  and  the  material  needs  of 
the  town  have  all  received  generous  remem- 
brance from  him." 

.  . .  .The  late  Rosa  Bonheur,  whose  death 
occurred  on  the  26th  ult.,  had  enjoyed  for  more 
than  half  a  century  the  fame  she  won  by  that 
picture  of  "  The  ITorse  Fair,"  with  which  the 
world  is  familiar,  for  the  first  edition  of  that 
painting  was  exhibited  in  1846.  During  the 
siege  of  Paris  the  father  of  the  present  Emperor 
of  Germany  gave  orders  that  her  house  and 
studio  at  Fontainebleau  should  be  respected,  in 
recognition  of  her  genius.  In  private  life  she 
was  noted  for  her  generous  charity  to  the  poor 
and  the  suffering,  and  for  the  aid  which  she 
gave  to  struggling  artists. 

. ..  .Prof.  George  F.  Barker,  who  contributed 
to  The  Independent  last  week  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle on  "  Air  as  a  Liquid,"  was  elected,  on  the 
23d  ult.,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution of   Great  Britain.     Professor  Barker 


is  a  member  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  and 
many  scientific  societies.  He  was  born  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  is  a  gi-aduate  of  the  scien- 
tific department  of  Yale,  and  had  been  professor 
of  chemistry  in  two  or  three  colleges  when  he 
took  charge,  in  1867,  of  the  department  of  physi- 
ological chemistry  and  toxicology  at  that  univer- 
sitj-.  In  1873  he  became  professor  of  physics  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

....Bishop  James  E.  Quigley,  the  Catholic 
prelate  of  Buffalo,  who  represented  the  striking 
grain  shovelers  in  their  recent  negotiations 
with  the  employing  contractor,  and  to  whose  ef- 
forts the  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy is  chiefly  due,  enjoys  great  popularity  in 
Buffalo.  He  was  born  there,  in  the  parish  of 
the  cathedral,  44  years  ago,  and  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Innsbruck,  Austria,  and 
at  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  in  Rome.  His 
management  of  the  cause  of  the  strikers  has 
delivered  them  from  the  bondage  of  the  in- 
famous system  by  which  the  workmen  were  re- 
quired to  receive  their  pay  in  certain  saloons 
and  spend  a  part  of  it  there. 

....William  A.  Brickill,  an  engineer  in  the 
New  York  Fire  Department  and  a  skillful  me- 
chanic, invented  more  than  thirty  years  ago  the 
now  familiar  device  by  which  water  in  a  fire 
engine's  boiler  is  kept  near  the  boiling  point  all 
the  time,  the  heat  being  applied  from  a  stove 
in  the  cellar,  and  the  water  circulating  through 
pipes  which  are  automatically  disconnected 
when  the  engine  starts  for  a  fire.  As  the  city 
declined  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  apparatus, 
which  was  patented,  he  began  a  suit  in  the 
courts  twenty-nine  years  ago.  He  had  recov- 
ered nothing  when  he  died  in  1896,  but  a  special 
master  of  the  Federal  Court  reported  last  week 
that  $894,633  should  be  awarded  to  his  heirs 
for  the  use  of  his  invention. 

.  . .  .The  Duke  of  Arcos,  who  comes  to  Wash- 
ington as  the  Minister  of  Spain,  speaks  English, 
and  is  not  a  stranger  in  this  country.  Not 
long  before  the  recent  war  he  married  an  Amer- 
ican lady  whose  home  was  in  Washington.  The 
First  Secretary  of  the  Legation  will  be  Don 
Juan  Riailo  y  Gayangos,  the  grandson  of  an 
eminent  Spanish  scholar  and  historian,  who 
speaks  and  writes  English,  and  was  attached 
to  the  Spanish  Peace  Commission  at  Paris. 
The  Second  Secretary,  Senor  Pastor,  also 
speaks  and  writes  English,  and  the  military  and 
naval  attaches  are  officers  familiar^  with  the 
English  language  who  were  not  in  active  serv- 
ice either  in  the  Philippines  or  in  the  West 
Indies  during  the  war. 
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The    Alaskan 
Boundary 


The  British  Foreign  Office 
has  published  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Higli 
Joint  Commission  concerning  the  Alaskan 
boundary  at  the  tinal  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission in  Februarj^  last.  The  British  Com- 
mission, this  account  says,  proposed  arbitra- 
tion by  a  tribunal  consisting  of  three  jurists, 
one  to  be  nominated  by  the  Privy  Council, 
one  by  President  McKiuley,  and  the  third 
to  be  selected  by  these  two.  One  of  the  rules 
proposed  was  that  adverse  holding  or  pre- 
scription dui-ing  a  period  of  fifty  years 
should  mak:e  good  the  title.  All  questions 
were  to  be  determined  by  a  majority,  and 
the  decision  was  to  be  linal.  The  United 
States  made  a  counter  proposition  that  the 
Tribunal  should  consist  of  six  jurists,  three 
to  be  named  by  each  side;  that  our  treaty 
with  Russia  should  be  considered,  as  well  as 
the  original  Anglo-Russian  treaty;  that  the 
"  coast "  referred  to  in  the  treaties  should  be 
defined  as  meaning  the  coast  of  the  continent; 
and  that  all  tidewater  towns  and  settlements 
now  existing  under  our  jurisdiction  should 
be  retained  by  the  United  States.  The  British 
Commissioners  rejected  these  modifications, 
saying  that  a  tribunal  of  six  might  reach  no 
conclusion,  and  objecting  to  the  provision  con- 
eerningtheword  "coast "and the  settlements. 
They  also,  in  response  to  an  inquiry,  object- 
ed to  the  selection  of  an  umpire  from  the 
American  Continent,  and  expressed  a  desire 
to  refer  the  whole  question  to  the  two  Gov- 
ernments for  an  exchange  of  views.  Our 
Commissioners  then  urged  them  to  consent  to 
a  settlement  of  all  the  other  pending  contro- 
versies. This  they  declined  to  do,  saying 
that  the  other  questions  must  be  laid  aside 


to  await  a  settlement  of  the  boundary  dis- 
pute. This  account  brings  the  record  down 
to  tlie  adjournment  of  the  Commission,  and 
does  not  include,  of  course,  any  reference  to 
tlie  recent  negotiations,  whicli  were  inter- 
rupted, it  is  alleged,  by  Canada's  demand  for 
the  cession  of  Pyramid  Harbor  and  a  strip 
of  territory  on  Lynn  Canal.  As  to  tlie  exact 
nature  of  Canada's  latest  condition  con- 
flicting reports  are  published.  It  is  stated 
that  the  two  Governments  will  probably 
agree  upon  a  modus  vlvendi  to  prevent  the 
collision  of  armed  forces  in  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory until  some  plan  for  arbitration  shall 
be  accepted. 


The  Ohio  Republican  State 
The  Ohio  Convention  at  Columbus  on 
Republicans  ^^^^  ^q  inst.  was  preceded  by 
some  factional  maneuvering,  but  the  meeting 
was  quite  harmonious.  There  were  eight 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Governor,  but  it 
was  expected  that  either  George  K.  Nash,  of 
Columbus,  formerly  Attorney- General  and 
afterward  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
Henry  M.  Daugherty,  of  Fayette  County, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Executive  Com- 
mittee, would  be  nominated.  Judge  Nash 
had  the  support  of  Senator  Hanna,  and  Mr. 
Daugherty  was  the  candidate  of  Charles  L. 
Kurtz.  Governor  Bushnell,  Mayor  McKisson, 
of  Cleveland,  and  others  who  oppose  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Senator  in  the  politics  of  the 
State.  Senator  Foraker  was  inclined  to 
stand  with  them,  altlio  he  did  not  enter  into 
the  contest  with  vigor,  and  his  attitude  was 
not  clearly  disclosed.  There  were  several 
contesting  delegations,  and  the  Committee 
on  Credentials  was  required  to  decide  con- 
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flicting  claims  alTcctiiig  113  out  of  the  Hl.'i 
seats.  The  oi)i)()ii('iits  of  .ludge  Xasli  and 
Senator  Ilanna  wcic  unable  to  work  together 
effectively.  Before  the  roll  was  called, 
George  B.  Cox,  the  party  leader  in  Cincin- 
nati, decided  to  exert  bis  influence  for  Judge 
Nash.  This  is  said  to  have  turned  the  scale. 
Nash  had  289  votes  on  the  first  ballot,  against 
Daugherty's  211,  and  before  the  taking  of.  the 
second  was  finished  he  was  nominated  by 
unanimous  consent.  Then  John  A.  Caldwell, 
formerly  Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  and  a  friend 
of  Cox,  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. The  result  is  regarded  as  a  victory  for 
Senator  Hanna  and  the  administration  at 
Washington.  The  chairman  of  the  conven- 
tion, Congressman  Kerr  (a  member  of  the 
Caucus  Committee  on  the  Currency),  said  in 
his  address  that  the  party  would  "  enact  into 
form  of  law  the  gold  standard."  He  also 
commended  at  length  the  President's  recent 
civil  service  order,  and  denounced  trusts.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  platform  is  given  up 
to  praise  of  the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion. The  new  civil  service  order  is  ap- 
proved, and  the  enactment  of  the  shipping 
subsidy  bill  is  demanded,  together  with  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  against  trusts. 


The   Mazet 
Investigation 


The  Mazet  Committee  has 
been  taking  testimony  con- 
cerning the  assessment  of 
real  estate  for  taxation  in  New  York,  the 
management  of  the  city  prison,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  police  to  close  disorderly  houses. 
The  committee  and  its  counsel,  Mr.  Moss, 
were  repeatedly  insulted  last  week  by  Tam- 
many witnesses,  whose  insolence  could  not 
be  restrained.  One  of  the  offenders  was  Cap- 
tain Price,  of  the  police  force,  who  is  in  au- 
thority over  the  precinct  commonly  called 
the  Tenderloin.  The  keeper  of  a  low^  resort 
testified  some  time  ago  that  Price  had  re- 
quired him  to  pay  for  protection.  Price  de- 
nied this  and  asserted  that  Mr.  Moss  had  in- 
duced a  man  to  swear  falsely  against  him  be- 
fore a  grand  jury.  He  also  called  Mr.  Moss 
a  coward,  challenged  the  lawyer  to  meet  him 
outside  of  the  committee  room,  and  used 
much  vulgar  and  some  obscene  language. 
When  questioned  as  to  certain  notorious  re- 
sorts in  his  precinct  he  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  "  there  should  be  such  places  in  all 


Ia.rge  cities."  Recalled  to  tin;  witness  stand 
on  the  :id  inst.,  he  refused  to  give  the  name 
of  the  man  who,  according  to  his  story,  had 
been  induced  by  Mr.  Moss  to  swear  falsely 
against  him.  In  this  he  was  sustained  by 
one  Henderson,  who  appeared  as  his  counsel, 
and  the  two  became  so  intoleral)ly  insolent 
that  the  committee  ordered  them  to  leave  the 
room.  Henderson  refused  to  go,  and  drew  a 
knife  when  the  sergeant-at-arms  approached 
liim.  He  did  not  use  it,  but  was  ejected  by 
the  officer  after  a  scuffle.  Price  himself,  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  committee,  advised  the 
man  to  go  out  peaceably.  The  testimony  of 
the  Tammany  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Taxes  and  Assessment  showed  that  the  re- 
cent increase  of  valuations  had  not  been  uni- 
form and  did  not  explain  w^hy  Tammany 
owners  of  real  estate  had  been  favored  at  the 
expense  of  other  citizens. 


The  Nicaragua  Canal  Com- 
The  Nicaragua     i^iigsi^jii    j^ag    at    last    sub- 

*  ^  mitted  its  report.    It  began 

its  work  by  a  careful  study  in  this  country 
of  all  available  data  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject, going  back  nearly  fifty  j'ears.  From 
December  17th,  1898,  until  February  18th 
of  this  year  a  force  of  nearly  one  hundred 
men  was  employed  in  Nicaragua.  The  Com- 
mission adopts  what  is  known  as  the  Childs 
route  between  the  great  lake  and  the  Pa- 
cific. This  route  follows  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande  from  Brito  up  to  the  divide  and 
then  descends  to  the  lake  by  way  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  river  Lajas.  On  the  Atlantic  side 
the  Lull  route  has  been  taken.  This,  like 
the  Maritime  Company's  route,  coincides 
with  the  San  Juan  River  from  the  lake  to  a 
point,  Boca  San  Carlos,  just  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  San  Carlos  River  with  the  San 
Juan.  Here  there  is  to  be  a  dam  55  feet 
high.  The  Lull  route  then  by  excavation  fol- 
loAvs  the  left  bank  of  the  San  Juan  to  San 
Juanillo,  from  which  it  crosses  the  low  coun- 
try to  the  port  of  Greytown.  The  route  upon 
which  the  Maritime  Company  has  done  some 
work  lies  north  of  this  one,  passes  through 
the  hills  by  a  deep  cut,  and  for  a  consider- 
able distance  west  of  the  cut  would  be  in  an 
artificial  lake,  the  w^aters  of  which  would  be 
retained  bj'^  long  walls.  Neither  the  cut  nor 
the   walls    would   be    required   on   the   Lull 
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route.  Two  of  the  three  commissioners, 
Rear  Admiral  Wallier  and  Professor  Haupt, 
agree  in  estimating  the  cost  of  the  canal  at 
^118,113,790;  the  estimate  of  the  third  com- 
missioner, Coionel  Hains,  is  $134,818,308. 
The  plans  call  for  a  canal  30  feet  deep  and 
150  feet  wide  where  an  artificial  channel  is 
required.  Provision  is  made  for  ten  locks, 
six  of  which  are  situated  between  the  lake 
and  Greytown.  The  three  commissioners 
will  be  members  of  the  new  and  larger  com- 
mission, to  be  appointed  under  the  act  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 


Some  progress  has  been  made 
^"       and       1^  ^i^g  work  of  distributing  the 
Porto  Rico     ^^^^  ^^  $3,000,000.    In  Havana 
on  the  third  day  114  men  received  $75  apiece, 
103  rifles  were  delivered  and  more  than  one 
hundred  Cubans,  whose  names  were  not  on 
the  rolls,  applied  for  the  allowance.    On  that 
day   the  same    rifle    was    offered    by   five 
Cubans,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  any 
one  of  tliem  had  been  in  the  army.    On  the 
first  day  of  the  distribution  at  Santiago  de 
Las  Vegas  payment  was  made  to  65  men. 
At  Melena  the  distributers  were  very  cor- 
dially received,  and  200  men  were  paid  off  in 
two  hours.    The  officers  are  still  opposed  to 
the    distribution.     General    Rodriguez    says 
that  none  of  his  men  shall  take  the  money. 
General  Delgado  disbanded  his  forces,  and 
when  a  few  of  his  soldiers  made  known  their 
purpose  to  apply  at  Havana  for  the  allow- 
ance, he  ordered  that  all  who  started  for  the 
city  should  be  shot.    On  Memorial  Day  in 
Havana  a  flag  ^vas  raised  on  the  wreck  of 
the  "  Maine,"  the  graves  of  American  sailors 
and  soldiers  were  decorated,  and  there  were 
services   in  the  American   cemetery,   where 
General  Lee  made  an  address.    The  day  was 
also  observed  at  Santiago  and  Guantanamo. 
At  a  conference   of  the   military   governors 
it  was  decided  that  the  rural  guards  are  not 
needed  and  that  public  works  shall  ndt  be 
undertaken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  relieving 
the  needy.    A  decree  giving  legal  sanction  to 
civil  marriages  only  has  been  approved,  but 
such    unions    may   be   followed   by    ecclesi- 
astical marriages.    The  Insular  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  concerning  the  condition 
of  Porto  Rico  has  submitted  a  long  report, 
pointing  out  what  changes  should  be  made  in 


the  laws  and  government.  All  concessions, 
the  Commission  says,  should  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidders  after  advertisement  on  the 
island  and  in  this  country,  and  be  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  island  government.  The 
public  school  system  of  the  United  States 
should  be  established,  and  competent  teach- 
ers should  be  employed.  The  children  are 
very  bright  and  quick  to  learn,  and  are  anx- 
ious to  attend  public  schools. 


In  the 
Philippines 


Three  topics  in  regard  to  the 
I'hilippines   have   been    prom- 
inent   during    the    week:    the 
amount  of  troops  needed,  the  establishment 
of  courts  and  a  new  campaign  toward  the 
south.    The  close  of  service  of    the    volun- 
teers brought  up  the  question  of  replacing 
them,  and  General  Otis  announced  that  he 
needed  30,000  troops.    He  had  on  hand  24,- 
000  regulars,  and  the  question  arose  whetlier 
they  should  call  for  from  5,000  to  10,000  vol- 
unteers.   The   matter  has   been   decided   by 
the  Cabinet  at  Washington  adversely  to  a 
call  for  volunteers,  it  appearing  that  what- 
ever additional  regulars  are  needed,  for  the 
present  at  least,  can  be  supplied.      To  the 
north  of  Manila  there  appears  to  have  been 
no   special   movement.    To  the  south,   how- 
ever, there  has  been  an  expedition  into  the 
region  once  conquered  by  General  Lawton, 
but  where  General  Pio  del    Pilar   has    been 
gathering  insurgents   with   considerable   en- 
ergy.   The   march  was   under  very  diflacult 
conditions,  and  whether  it  will  accomplish 
much  is  not  yet  altogether  evident,  the  heat 
and  the  rain  proving  very  serious  obstacles 
to  overcome.    Hitherto  the  court  system  has 
been  in  abeyance,  but  General  Otis  has  is- 
sued an  order  re-establishing  the  Philippine 
courts  on  the  Spanish  system,  without  con- 
flicting with  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States.    The  members  are  for  the  most  part 
Filipinos   of   prominent   positions.       One   of 
them,  the  chief  justice,  is  the  leader  of  his 
profession  in  the  islands,  and  was  for  a  con- 
siderable time  Aguinaldo's  principal  adviser. 
There  were  some  efforts  among  the  local  Eng- 
lish and  American  residents  to  have  the  Eng- 
lish code  and  language  adopted,  but  it  was 
deemed  unwise,  even  if  practicable,  to  upset 
long  usage.    General  Otis  preferred  to  give 
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the  iijitiv<.'«  court.s  ill  tlio  lnn;j;uaj;(?  to  which 
they  have  been  aceustouied.  One  ditticulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  salaries 
are  vvvy  low,  tlie  jmlj^es  securing  their  sup- 
port cliietly  from  fees,  which  have  been 
abolished.  Just  how  that  is  to  be  overcome 
is  not  yet  evident. 


Peace  Conference 
Progress 


The  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Hague  is  sur- 
prising not  only  its  crit- 
ics, but  its  friends,  in  the  way  in  which  it 
is  taking  hold  of  the  different  subjects  be- 
fore it.  The  committees  on  arbitration,  me- 
diation and  the  laws  of  war  appear  to  be 
hard  at  work,  and  there  has  been  manifest 
a  disposition  to  secure  the  best  possible  re- 
sults. England,  Russia  and  Italy  preceded 
America  in  the  presentation  of  schemes  of 
arbitration,  but  the  American  scheme  (out- 
lined below)  has  evidently  had  great  influ- 
ence. The  American  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  White,  President  Low,  and  Mr. 
Holls,  ha.A'e  done  excellent  work  and  have 
gained  for  this  country  a  most  gratifying 
prominence  in  the  whole  Conference.  While, 
of  course,  the  sessions  are  still  secret,  there 
is  apparently  little  effort  to  shut  out  the 
public  from  some  general  knowledge  of  what 
is  going  on,  and  there  appears  to  be  every 
prospect  that  the  American,  British  and  Rus- 
sian proposals  will  be  welded  into  one,  tend- 
ing toward  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  permanent  arbitration.  A  statement  as 
to  just  what  is  to  be  included  in  the  com- 
pulsory arbitration  is,  of  course,  premature. 
The  Russians  urged  that  monetary  questions 
and  questions  concerning  oceanic  canals 
should  be  included.  To  these  the  Americans 
objected,  especially  to  the  latter,  as  in  some 
cases  involving  vital  interests  and  national 
honor,  which  are  specifically  reserved  in  the 
Russian  scheme.  Among  the  matters  that  it 
is  supposed  may  be  submitted  to  compulsory 
arbitration  are  pecuniary  claims  for  illegal 
action  or  neglect  toward  the  subject  of  an- 
other State;  postal,  telegraph  and  sanitary 
conventions:  boundaries  that  have  only  tech- 
nical and  not  political  interest;  questions  of 
assistance,  judicial  assistance,  and  rules  for 
preventing  collisions  at  sea,  and  some  oth- 
ers. Mr.  Holls,  of  the  American  delegntion, 
presented  a  proposal  concerning  special  me- 


diation, and  resolutions  have  been  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  laws  of  wai'.  One  of  these 
l)rohil)ited  the  use  of  duiii-dum  l»ullets, 
uliicli  are  l)ullets  Hattened  at  the  end  so  as 
to  crush  the  body  instead  of  simply  passing 
through.  This  was  oi)i)(^sed  l)y  England  and 
Austria,  the  English  opposition  being  based 
upon  her  experience  in  dealing  with  bar- 
barous tribes,  where  the  ordinary  bullets 
seem  to  accomplish  very  little,  the  savages 
bearing  off  several  at  a  time  without  ap- 
parently weakening  their  power  for  resist- 
ance or  flight.  It  was  also  resolved  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  explosives  from  balloons  and 
explosive  bullets.  One  interesting  statement 
in  regard  to  the  progress  of  arbitration  is 
that  the  German  delegates,  who  it  w^as  sup- 
posed were  in  general  opposed,  have  an- 
nounced their  earnest  desire  to  see  the 
scheme  carried  through.  Altogether  the  out- 
look for  good  results  is  excellent. 


The   scheme   presented   by 
The  American       ^^^   American    Arbitration 

"  Committee  invites  the  rep- 

resentatives of  the  different  governments  at 
the  Conference  to  propose  a  series  of  negoti- 
ations for  the  adoption  of  a  general  treaty 
on  the  folowing  plan,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  ad- 
hesion of  at  least  nine  sovereign  Powers, 
four  of  Tvhom  shall  have  been  signatories  of 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  (in  regard  to  pri- 
vateering, blockades,  etc.,  1856): 

1.  A  tribunal  to  be  composed  of  one  rep- 
resentative of  each  sovereign  State  partici- 
pating in  the  treaty,  nominated  by  a  majority 
of  the  highest  court  in  that  State. 

2.  The  tribunal  to  meet  for  organization  at 
time  and  place  agreed  upon  by  the  govern- 
ments not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  nine  Powers, 
and  to  be  empoAvered  to  fix  its  place  of  ses- 
sions and  its  rules  of  procedure  as  may  seem 
best. 

H.  The  tribunal  to  be  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter, always  open  for  the  filing  of  cases, 
either  by  the  contracting  nations  or  by  oth- 
ers that  may  choose  to  submit  them;  all 
cases,  together  with  testimony  and  argu- 
ments, to  be  in  writing  or  print,  together 
with  opinions  given  expressing  judgment,  to 
be  accessible  after  decision  is  rendered  to  all 
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who  desire  them  on  payment  of  necessary 
chargres. 

4.  Any  and  all  (luestions  of  disagreement 
may  by  mntnal  consent  be  submitted  by  the 
nations  concerned  to  tliis  international  tri- 
bunal for  decision,  but  every  such  submis- 
sion shall  be  accompanied  by  an  undertak- 
ing to  accept  the  award. 

5.  The  number  of  judges  for  each  partic- 
ular case  shall  be  as  agreed  upon  by  the  liti- 
gating nations:  either  the  entire  bench  or  a 
smaller  number,  not  less  than  three,  to  be 
chosen  from  the  whole  court.  In  case  there 
are  only  three,  no  one  shall  be  either  a  native 
subject  or  citizen  of  a  State  whose  interests 
are  in  litigation. 

G.  The  general  expenses  are  to  be  divided 
among  the  adherent  Powers;  but  those  aris- 
ing from  each  particular  case  shall  be  pro- 
vided on  direction  by  the  tribunal.  A  non- 
adherent State  may  present  a  case  on  condi- 
tion of  payment  of  such  expenses  as  are 
judged  by  the  tribunal.  Salaries  of  judges 
may  be  adjusted  so  as  to  be  paid  only  when 
they  are  actually  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
the  court. 

7.  Every  litigant  before  the  international 
tribunal  shall  have  the  right  to  a  rehearing 
of  the  case  before  the  same  judges  within 
three  months  after  notification  of  the  decis- 
ion on  alleging  ncAvly  discovered  evidence, 
or  submitting  questions  of  law  not  heard  and 
decided  at  the  former  liearing. 

8.  This  treaty  shall  become  co-operative 
when  nine  sovereign  States,  as  indicated  in 
the  resolution,  shall  have  ratified  its  provi- 
sions. 


The  Court  of  Cassation,  by 
rey  us  to   be     ^^^  almost  unanimous  vote. 
Retried  ,         ^     . ,    .    . 

has    decided    to    quash    the 

verdict  by  which  Captain  Dreyfus  was  con- 
demned, and  has  ordered  a  new  court  mar- 
tial. M.  Ballot  de  Beaupre,  the  president  of 
the  Civil  Section  of  the  Court,  read  his  report 
on  May  29th,  in  which  he  argued  very 
strongly  for  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus,  and 
even  affirmed  the  guilt  of  Esterhazy.  He 
was  followed  by  Maitre  Mornard,  counsel  for 
Madame  Dreyfus,  and  M.  Manau,  the  pub- 
lic prosecutor.  These  addresses  took  up  in 
all  three  days.  The  court  then  retired  for 
consideration,  and  on  June  3d  delivered  its 


verdict.  In  presenting  it,  President  Mazeau- 
based  the  decision  upon  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
peal for  revision  had  been  presented  in  due- 
form  and  that  certain  statements  made  be- 
fore the  court  in  regard  to  the  testimony 
showed  that  that  testimony  was  not  accu- 
rately set  forth  in  the  court  martial;  that  the 
document  containing  the  words  "  ce  canniUe 

de  I) "  was  shown  to  have  no  relation 

to  Dreyfus;  that  the  bordereau,  which  was 
affirmed  to  be  in  his  handwriting,  was  on 
paper  no  longer  manufactured,  and  samples 
of  which  Avere  alone  to  be  found  in  the  apart- 
ments of  Count  Esterhazy,  while  the  hand- 
writing was  evidently  his;  also  that  the  al- 
leged confessions  of  Dreyfus  had  been  dis- 
proved. In  view  of  these  and  attendant  facts- 
the  court  quashed  and  annulled  the  verdict 
of  condemnation  of  December  22d,  1894, 
against  Alfred  Dreyfus,  and  sent  the  accused 
before  a  court  martial  at  Rennes  to  be  spe- 
cially appointed  to  conduct  the  new  trial. 
The  audience  received  the  decision  with  cries- 
of  "  Vive  la  Justice  !  "  and  "  Vive  la  Loi  !  " 
Arrangements  have  already  been  made  for 
the  return  of  Dreyfus,  a  French  man-of-war 
having  been  sent  from  Martinique  to  bring 
him  to  France,  w^here  he  is  expected  to  arrive- 
on  June  26th.  Attendant  facts  are  the  arrest 
of  Col.  Du  Paty  de  Clam,  and  his  imprison- 
ment in  the  same  prison  and  the  same  cell 
where  he  incarcerated  Dreyfus  and  Picquart.. 
The  release  of  Picquart  has  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced, but  it  is  understood  that  it  is 
merely  waiting  certain  formalities.  Zola  has- 
aimounced  his  purpose  to  return  to  Paris  and' 
gi^'en  word  to  the  Government  to  send  the 
decree  of  his  condemnation  to  his  residence 
in  that  city.  Count  Esterhazy  has  added  an- 
other to  his  long  list  of  confessions,  and 
affirms  that  he  himself  wrote  the  bordereau, 
but  did  so  under  tlie  direct  instruction  of  the 
War  Office. 


Efforts  at 
Disturbance 


The  bitter  anti-Dreyfusites 
have  not  abated  their  efforts 
to  create  disturbance.  Paul 
Deroulede  and  Marcel-Habert,  who  have 
been  on  trial  before  the  Assize  Court  on  the 
charge  of  inciting  soldiers  to  insubordination 
in  connection  Avitli  the  election  of  President 
lioubet,  have  been  acquitted,  and  their  sup- 
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])()rt('rs  (lid  tlioir  bost  to  stir  up  a  jji'iieral 
<listiirl):iiK'0.  Di'roulodc*  liiinsolf  <loinaii(l(Ml 
tiiat  Iio  should  be  ajjjaiu  incarcerated,  inas- 
umeh  as  he  did  not  cease  his  attempts  to 
ovei'tlirow  i)arliamentarism.  The  jud^^e, 
however,  paid  no  attention  to  him,  simply 
sayinp:,  "  I  have  been  lenient  with  you.  You 
must  be  silent."  There  had  been  numerous 
efforts  to  persuade  Major  Marchand,  who 
arrived  at  Toulon  on  May  1st,  and  started 
for  Paris  immediately,  into  an  anti-Govern- 
ment plot.  At  I^yons  he  made  an  address 
in  which  he  seemed  to  indorse  the  anti- 
Drej^fus  party,  but  subsequently  he  appears 
to  have  obtained  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
situation,  or  else  to  have  accepted  superior 
instruction,  for  altlio  feted  and  honored  on 
every  hand  as  the  hero  of  the  hour,  he  has 
persistently  kept  quiet  and  not  allowed  his 
name  to  be  associated  in  any  way  with 
riotous  demonstrations.  The  climax  of  tur- 
bulence was  reached  on  Jime  4th,  when 
there  was  a  furious  assault  on  President 
Loubet  at  the  Auteuil  races.  This,  however, 
was  conducted  almost  entirely  by  a  com- 
paratively small  body  of  aristocrats,  includ- 
ing Count  Christiani  and  Count  de  Castellane 
with  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Anna  Gould,  of 
this  city.  Count  Christiani  made  a  furious 
attack  upon  the  President,  brandishing  a 
stick  and  striking  his  hat.  Those  about  the 
President  came  to  his  protection,  and  there 
were  a  large  number  of  arrests  made.  The 
personal  assailant  of  the  President  was 
borne  off  seriously  injured  by  the  blows 
showered  upon  him  as  the  only  means  of 
subduing  him.  The  outbreak  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  indorsed  elsewhere  and  it 
is  not  supposed  to  have  great  significance. 


The  Samoan  Commission  are  get- 
Samoa  ^.jjg  ^^  ^^^.j,  ^j,^,  Tripp,  tlie  Amer- 
ican representative,  was  elected  chairman. 
On  their  arrival  they  received  letters  of  wel- 
come from  King  Malietoa  Tanu  and  from 
Mataafa,  both  of  which  were  acknowledged. 
The  Commissioners  have  had  interviews  with 
the  three  Consuls,  the  Admiral  and  captains 
of  the  British  Avar  ships,  the  chief  of  police, 
and  representatives  of  the  London  and  Ro- 
dman Cnitholic  missionary  societies,  evidently 


endeavoring  to  make  a  thorough  and  ex- 
liaustive  examination  of  all  matters.  On 
applying  to  Chief-Justice  Chambers  for  a 
copy  of  the  docket  on  file  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  was  furnished,  but  the  Justice 
claimed  for  himself  and  his  court,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  the  Commission, 
the  full  power  and  functions  as  exercised  in 
the  past.  He  affirmed  that  his  decision  in 
the  kingship  matter  was  final.  The  Com- 
missioners were  non-committal  in  reply, 
simply  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  let- 
ter. It  is  considered  as  significant  that  Ma- 
taafa has  been  invited  to  attend  the  confer- 
ence, and  boats  have  been  sent  to  receive  him 
and  his  followers  and  bring  them  to  Apia. 
He  also  has  the  assurance  of  a  safe  return. 


Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  Pres- 

Conference   at      ^^^^^^^  Kruger  have  arrived 

Bloemfontein         .  , ,  -4.  ^    -p  ^.x.    r\ 

at  the  capital  of  the  Orange 

Free  State  and  are  engaged  in  holding  their 
conference  for  the  settlement  of  South  Afri- 
can affairs.  Both  were  received  w^ith  great 
attention  and  considerable  parade.  President 
Kruger  announced  that  he  and  his  advisers 
had  come  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
of  South  Africa,  and  would  discuss  "  all, 
all,  all "  questions  not  affecting  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Transvaal.  It  is  reported 
that  a  distinct  w'arning  has  been  given  by 
the  German  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to 
Dr.  Leyds,  the  Minister  of  the  Transvaal  at 
Berlin,  that  the  wisest  and  best  course  for 
the  Boer  Government  is  to  make  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  and  above  all  to  grant  reforms 
speedily.  The  discussions  are  being  carried 
on  in  secret,  l)ut  it  is  well  understood  that 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  refused  to  go  unless  he 
could  have  the  absolute  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  home,  and  his  well-known  infiu- 
ence  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Cabinet 
is  held  as  guaranty  that  w^hatever  he  insists 
upon  will  be  carried  through,  even  if  it  be 
tlie  use  of  force  to  compel  acquiescence  in 
the  British  demands  by  President  Kruger. 
Meanwhile  the  Afrikander  Bund  in  Cape 
Colon 5^  has  won  additional  victories.  Sir  Gor- 
don Sprigg,  the  former  Prime  Minister,  hav- 
ing been  defeated  in  an  election  for  the  As- 
sembly by  Mr.  Soloman,  a  member  of  the 
Bund. 


The   United  States  Navy. 

By  Rear- Admiral  William  T.   Sampson,   U.   vS.   N. 


I  HAVE  long  believed  that  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  is  not  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  nation,  and,  in  spite  of  our  victories, 
the  events  of  the  past  year  have  tended 
strongly  to  confirm  the  view  I  held  before 
the  war  began. 

For  an  army  increase  I  fail  to  see  the  ne- 
cessity. It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  we 
could  use  a  large  army  except  for  wars  of 
foreign  conquest,  which  the  sentiment  of  our 
country  would  not  permit.  No  power  except 
Great  Britain  could  hope  to  attack  us  suc- 
cessfully upon  the  land.  No  two  powers  com- 
bined could  hope  to  effect  anything  against 
us  by  sending  an  army  to  this  country. 
France  and  Germany  could  accomplish  little 
or  nothing  again,st  us  by  means  of  their 
armies.  They  have  not  the  necessary  naval 
bases  on  our  coast,  they  have  not  the  coaling 
stations,  they  have  not  the  type  of  ships  that 
must  be  had  to  transport  a  large  army  a  long 
distance  and  attempt  military  operations  on 
a  large  scale. 

Three  thousand  miles  of  water  protect 
us  from  all  except  one  possible  enemy — 
Great  Britain — who  has  of  late  shown  most 
unmistakably  that  she  desires  a  permanent 
peace  and  the  closest  friendship.  I  am  ex- 
tremely glad  to  see  it.  Her  attitude  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  good 
faith  of  the  English.  They  really  wish  our 
friendship  and  are  prepared  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  secure  it.  It  was  not  always  so.  For 
a  long  time  England  was  the  Power  which 
appeared  most  likely  to  become  involved  in  a 
war  with  us.  Her  conversion  to  friendship, 
which  seems  likely  to  last  and  grow  stronger, 
removes  the  danger  of  a  fight  at  close  quar- 
ters with  a  most  formidable  enemy. 

Foreign  armies,  therefore,  do  not  consti- 
tute a  danger  to  this  country.  The  possible 
wars  which  confront  us  are  naval  wars,  and 
in  order  to  wage  them  successfully  we  need 


more  ships.  I  believe  that  we  should  have 
at  least  twice  as  many  ships  as  our  navy  at 
present  contains.  Whether  or  not  we  de- 
sire to  have  it  so,  the  war  has  made  a  great 
change  in  our  position  among  the  nations. 
They  have  gained  a  new  estimate  of  us  and 
have  put  us  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Powers 
whose  voices  decide  questions  of  world  poli- 
tics. At  the  same  time  we  have  greatly  ex- 
tended our  coast  line  and  have  undertaken 
the  government  of  large  and  distant  terri- 
tories. We  have  become  an  Asiatic  Power 
and  cannot  evade  the  responsibilities  of  such 
a  position.  We  have  great  interests  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  must  be  prepared  to  cope 
with  any  who  are  disposed  to  deny  us  our 
rights  there. 

To  safeguard  our  interests,  to  maintain 
our  position,  to  speak  with  the  authority 
that  becomes  us,  we  need  ships,  and  still 
more  ships.  If  our  easy  victories  over  the 
fleets  of  a  weak  naval  Power  fill  our  people 
with  the  belief  that  we  have  now  a  navy 
that  is  large  enough  for  all  our  needs,  then 
those  victories  will  have  done  us  harm  in- 
stead of  good. 

I  believe  in  harbor  defenses.  Every  im- 
portant harbor  on  the  coast  should  possess 
its  own  local  defenses,  which  only  a  deter- 
mined attack  of  the  enemj^  could  overcome. 
A  foreign  fleet  could  not  now  make  a  suc- 
cessful attack  upon  New  York.  The  torpedo, 
the  torpedo  boat,  the  mine,  the  shore  gun, 
played  an  insignificant  part  in  the  late  war. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  they  did  not  have 
a  fair  opportunity  to  show  their  merits.  I 
still  believe  in  the  torpedo  boat,  the  mine, 
and  the  shore  battery.  If  one  of  our  ports 
had  been  attacked  by  a  hostile  fleet  you 
would  probably  have  seen  a  result  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  was  observed  in 
Manila  Bay. 

But,  granting  all  that  can  be  claimed  for 
harbor  defenses,  there  still  remains  with  us 
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I  he  necessity  loi'  ;i  inucli  larger  navy.  If  a 
waning  nation  is  to  ho  successful,  it  must 
be  aggressive.  We  must  bo  propared  to 
strike  hard  hk)\v^  at  a  distance  from  the 
United  States,  and  in  order  to  do  that  we 
need  more  ships. 

The  record  of  our  navy  in  the  hite  war  can 
hardly  be  considered  other  than  wonderful. 
It  certainly  mad(^  a  groat  impression  on  for- 
eign naval  authorities  and  caused  them 
to  give  up  many  false  ideas  which 
they  had  long  entertained  about  us. 
They  used  to  say  that  our  navy  was  without 
discipline,  and  was  made  up  of  a  hodge 
podge  of  foreigners  who  could  not  be  de- 
pended upon  to  stand  by  the  American  flag 
in  any  emergency.  That  criticism  is  now 
pretty  well  disposed  of.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  never  was  anything  in  it.  It  was  no 
more  true  of  the  American  navy  that  fought 
the  war  witli  Spain  than  it  was  true  of  the 
American  navy  that  fought  in  the  civil  war. 
The  navj'  lias  alwaj^s  been  loyal  and  has 
done  its  duty. 

As  to  discipline,  I  think  events  have  an- 
swered criticism  on  that  point.  Fighting  a 
nation  which  on  paper  appeared  to  equal 
us  in  naval  strength,  we  totally  destroyed 
its  principal  fleets  without  suffering  the  loss 
of  more  than  half  a  dozen  men.  Our  accu- 
racy of  fire  has  astonished  all  foreign  ex- 
perts. Our  ships  when  put  to  any  extraor- 
dinary test  always  surpassed  expectations, 
.as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Oregon's  "  long  run. 
What  need,  then,  is  there  to  defend  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  American  navy?  The  facts 
4ire  eloquent  and  adequate.  The  battle  of 
Manila,  for  instance,  showed  the  perfection 
of  discipline.  Nelson  at  the  Nile  made  a 
bulldog  dash  and  got  to  close  quarters  with 
the  French  fleet.  After  that  it  w^as  a  ham- 
mer-and-tongs  fight,  the  question  being  who 
icould  hit  the  hardest  and  the  quickest.  Nel- 
son destroyed  the  French  fieet;  but  he  lost 
many  men  and  some  ships.  The  scar  on  the 
"  Baltimore  "  is  the  only  physical  evidence 
that  the  foe  attacked  by  Dewey  carried  arms. 
Standing  otf  at  a  distance  and  coolly  plant- 
ing blow  after  blow,   Dewey  achieved  the 


niaxininni  of  result  for  the  minimum  of  ex- 
l)«'n(iitni'e.  Sni'ely  that  is  war,  and  surely 
it  gives  evidence  of  the  very  liighest  order 
of  discipline.  Nor  is  it  true,  either,  to  al- 
lege tliat  foreigners  fill  our  navy,  and  that 
Ave  cannot  get  Americans  to  serve  on  our 
sliips.  More  and  more  Americans  are  mus- 
tering in  the  forecastle,  many  of  them  na- 
tive born  and  the  others  naturalized  citizens. 

By  liolp  of  the  late  war  foreigners  have 
discovered  in  the  American  navy  many  vir- 
tues the  existence  of  which  there  they  never 
suspected.  They  are  ready  to  concede  now 
that  so  far  as  it  goes,  ship  for  ship,  it  is 
quite  as  good  as  any  upon  earth.  But  with 
the  revelation  of  these  virtues,  which  we 
Ivnew  all  about,  came  also  the  revelation  of 
defects,  and  it  becomes  us  to  take  note  of 
them. 

The  praise  which  the  English  naval  writers 
have  so  generously  bestowed  upon  our  navy 
has  been  ndngled  with  healthy  intelligent 
criticism  and  it  will  be  well  for  us  if  we 
heed  it  and  look  over  the  events  of  the  war 
in  search  of  warnings  and  hints  for  improve- 
ments. We  have  much  still  to  learn  about 
modern  war  ships.  They  are  as  yet  in  the 
experimental  stage,  yiy  own  idea  is  that 
the  naval  increase  should  be  made  by  the 
building  of  more  vessels  of  the  "  New  York  " 
type,  and  that  greater  speed  and  coal  capac- 
ity' must  be  secured  even  tho  it  be  necessary 
to  sacrifice  some  armor  thickness  in  order 
to  secure  them.  Our  need  of  swift  armored 
cruisers  transcends  other  naval  needs. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  press  the 
needs  of  tlie  navy  upon  the  country,  which 
will  soon  bo  quivering  from  end  to  end  with 
the  emotions  produced  by  the  reception  of 
the  hero  of  Manila.  The  extraordinary  and 
widespread  disposition  to  do  him  honor  can 
scarcely  be  otherwise  than  pleasing  to  all 
officers  of  the  navy.  No  man  could  possibly 
have  done  more  thoroughly  than  Dewey 
Avhat  he  set  out  to  do,  and  that  is  the  test. 
His  fame  is  secure.  The  future  will  certain- 
ly place  him  very  high  among  the  naval  he- 
roes of  the  world. 

Flagship  "  New  York,"  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 


The  Sermon  of  a   Robin. 


IN  MUCKROSS  ABBEY. 
By  Sarah  Piatt. 


Killarney's  legend-misty  mountains  tlirew 
On   Innisfail   the  stillness  of  their  snows; — • 

The  eloistei'-shadoNvina;  immemorial  yew, 
Rooted  in  ruin,  over  him  arose. 

In  his  bright  vestments,  with  that  strange  half- 
scorn, 

Ilalf-pity,  which  one  of  a  winged  race 
Must  feel  for  man  that  is  of  woman  born, 

Upon  a  broken  tomb  he  took  his  place. 

Beneath    his     feet — oh.     dust    of    dead    men's 
pride ! — 

The  abbey-ivy,  as  with  conscious  shame. 
In  green  confusion  spread  its  leaves  to  hide 

Oblivion's  comment  upon  crest  and  name. 


"Now  he  will  tell  us  All  is  ^'anity, 

And  so  dismiss  us  hardly  wis(M-  than 
The  flock  of  good  King  Alfred's  time,"  thought 
we, 
*'  Who   knew   as  much."     The  preacher   thus 
began  : 

'■  '  Love  one  another,'  for  our  breath  is  brief; 

'  Love  one  another,' — we  to-morrow  die. 
(The  singing  woods  sigh  not  for  last  year's  leaf.) 

'  Love  one  another.'     Yonder  is  the  sky. 

"  Now   let   us  sing,"  he  said ;  and  through   the 
dim. 
Great,  empty  window  went  his  flying  strain  : 
"  Love  one  another,"  Avas  his  text  and  hymn  ; — 
"  Love  one  another/'  was  his  sweet  refrain. 
North  Bend,   Ohio. 


Negro  Suffrage  in   Alabama 

By  Joseph  F.   Johnston, 


Governor  of  Alabama 


The  white  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
are  unanimously  resolved  in  regard  to  one 
important  matter— there  shall  be  no  negro 
domination  anywhere  throughout  the  State. 

This  resolve  is  not  caused  by  any  hatred 
of  the  negro  or  any  desire  to  degrade  or  hu- 
militate  him,  or  deprive  him  of  his  just  rigiits. 
It  has  its  origin  in  the  calm  judgment  of  our 
people  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
persons,  black  as  well  as  white,  that  the 
government  in  its  entirety  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  white  men. 

We  have  had  during  the  reconstruction  pe- 
riod a  taste  of  negro  domination  and  we 
found  that  it  was  not  good  for  any  one.  It 
meant  the  subordination  of  intelligence  to 
ignorance,  the  closing  of  schools,  general 
corruption,  lawlessness  and  looted  treas- 
uries. On  the  other  hand,  the  All  White 
government  in  Alabama  which  we  have  now 
may  be  compared  favorably  with  govern- 
ment anywhere  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
clean,  honest,  intelligent  and  progressive. 
There  is  order  in  the  cities,   their  various 


departments  are  well  organized  and  man- 
aged, there  is  little  waste  or  peculation. 

Under  the  All  White  government  the  ne- 
groes are  living  happily  and  contentedly. 
We  have  the  same  laws  for  whites  and 
blacks.  The  negroes  are  protected,  they 
have  an  abundance  of  work  and  are  fairly 
paid  and  justly  treated.  They  understand 
the  situation  and  acquiesce  in  it.  Many  of 
them  have  given  up  voting.  But  they  are 
not  agitated  about  the  matter.  They  accept 
white  rule  as  inevitable  and  all  is  peaceful 
throughout  Alabama. 

Now  the  laws  of  Alabama  confer  unlim- 
ited suffrage  upon  all  men,  and  tho  we  have 
had  no  trouble  for  a  long  time  on  account  of 
the  suppression  of  the  negro  vote,  there 
were  many  white  men  who  believed  that  the 
law  should  be  altered  and  the  negro  deprived 
of  his  vote  by  means  of  provisions  that 
would  discriminate  against  him— such  as 
that  the  voter  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  or  be  able  to  interpret  a  portion  of  the 
State  Constitution  or  answer  questions  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  saiiio  which  could  be  made  easy 
or  very  ditticiilt  according  to  the  desire  of 
those  asking  tlio  questions,  or  that  there 
should  be  a  property  qualllication. 

Accordingly  at  the  last  regular  session  of 
the  Legislature  of  Alabama  there  was  an 
act  passed  calling  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  in  regard  to  the  suffrage. 
Wlieu  the  act  was  pat^sed  it  was  well  under- 
stood that  it  was  not  to  be  made  a  party 
question,  but  every  citizen  was  to  be  allowed 
a  fair  expression  of  his  judgment  as  to  the 
advisability  of  holding  a  convention.  After 
the  Legislature  adjourned  a  Democratic 
State  Convention  was  held  to  nominate  dele- 
gates at  large,  and  the  convention  took  such 
action  that  it  was  claimed  that  every  Demo- 
crat must  vote  for  the  convention  or  be  pun- 
ished as  a  bolter.  Quite  a  number  of  gentle- 
men who  had  bolted  the  Democratic  ticket 
in  the  last  national  election  were  nominated 
as  candidates,  but  little  interest  having  been 
taken  in  the  primaries,  and  it  was  appre- 
hended that  this  element  would  have  con- 
trolled the  convention.  I  called  a  special 
session  of  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  question  of  repealing  the 
act  authorizing  the  Suffrage  Convention,  and 
the  Legislature  sat  in  Montgomery  for  four- 
teen days.  The  session  ended  three  weeks 
ago  after  stormy  debates.  No  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  on  the  suffrage  matter 
could  be  agreed  upon,  and  after  the  act  call- 
ing the  Suffrage  Convention  had  been  re- 
pealed the  special  session  adjourned,  leaving 
matters  as  they  were  before  the  proposed  al- 
teration of  the  suffrage  was  agitated.  As 
matters  stand  at  present,  Alabama  still  has 
unlimited  manhood  suffrage,  and  a  negro's 
vote  is  as  good  as  a  white  man's  vote  so  far 
as  the  law  is  concerned.  As  long  as  the 
law  is  in  such  a  state  there  is  danger  of 
some  agitators  stirring  up  the  negroes  to 
make  trouble,  so  that  a  change  is  much  to 
be  desired. 

Taking  the  entire  State  of  Alabama,  we 
whites  have  a  majority  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand  voters,  comparing  whites 
and  blacks.  So  that  in  most  parts  of  the 
State  white  domination  is  assured  by  the 
character  of  the  population.  The  only  sec- 
tion where  this  is  not  the  case   is   in  the 


Black  Belt  of  Alabama,  which  includes  the 
thirteen  central  counties  of  the  State.  It  is 
the  cotton  raising  district,  and  the  field 
hands  are  all  negroes,  th(;re  being  in  the  belt 
about  four  negroes  to  one  white  man.  Nev- 
ertheless all  the  offices  are  filled  by  white 
men. 

The  white  people  of  Alabama  feel  certain 
that  it  is  proper  and  right  that  this  should 
be  the  case.  They  are  assured  that  the  ne- 
gro is  not  yet  fitted  to  rule.  Negro  triumph 
would  mean  that  government  would  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  very  worst  ele- 
ments of  the  community. 

The  white  people  of  Alabama  do  not  ex- 
pect the  white  people  of  the  North  to  under- 
stand or  sympathize  with  their  position  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  they  simply  sug- 
gest that  as  they  are  the  ones  who  live  in 
the  State  where  the  events  that  are  under 
examination  have  occurred,  they  have  spe- 
cial opportunities  for  obtaining  correct  in- 
formation and  arriving  at  just  conclusions. 
No  matter  how"  good  our  telescopes  are,  th^ 
Man  in  the  Moon  might  be  pardoned  if  he 
contended  that  he  knew  more  than  we  about 
lunar  affairs. 

What  the  future  of  the  negro  is  to  be  I 
do  not  know.  We  are  educating  him  now. 
In  nearly  every  township  of  the  Black  Belt 
we  have  a  school  for  the  negro  as  well  as 
one  for  the  white  children.  The  older  gener- 
ation of  negroes  among  us  is  ignorant  and 
is  mostly  made  up  of  field  hands  and  other 
laborers.  They  are  contented,  but  the  edu- 
cated negroes  may  be  discontented;  certain- 
ly their  tendency  appears  to  be  away  from 
manual  labor  and  in  the  direction  of  teach- 
ing or  preaching.  Nevertheless  the  white 
people  of  the  State  are  generally  in  favor  of 
trying  education  and  the  future  will  have  to 
take  care  of  itself. 

These  schools  for  blacks  are  as  good  as 
the  schools  for  white  children.  In  the  coun- 
try districts  they  do  not  run  above  the  pri- 
mary grade,  but  in  the  cities  there  are  high 
schools  for  the  colored  children  and  there  is 
one  normal  school  where  colored  teachers 
are  taught  and  trained.  It  may  be  that  this 
educating  of  the  colored  children  may  de- 
prive Alabama  of  her  supply  of  unskilled  la- 
bor, so  there  are  some  who  are  watching  the 
outcome  with  a  deal  of  anxiety.    At  present 
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nearly  all  the  unskilled  labor  of  the  State  is 
negro,  which  is  the  case  in  the  mine  as  well 
as  in  the  cotton  field.     The  loss  of  this  would 


be  a  great  misfortune  to  the  State,  which  is 
now  enjoying  a  great  industrial  boom  and 
has  need  of  all  the  labor  she  can  obtain. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 


The  Alaskan   Boundary. 


By  Marcus  Baker, 


Secretary  of  the  Board 

The  boundary  line  between  Alaska  and 
Canada  was  determined  in  3825.  At  that 
time  the  frontiers  of  Russia  and  l^rilaiu'wero 
meeting  "  on  the  other  side  of  the  world." 
Russian  fur  hunters  had  pushed  eastward 
across  Asia  and  Britisli  fur  hunters  west- 
ward across  America,  until  they  had  met 
near  the  present  Alaska-Canada  frontier  Ac- 
cordingly Russia  and  Britain  met  by  their 
agents,  proceeded  to  divide  up,  not  the  earth, 
but  a  portion  thereof,  and  each  strove,  as 
each  will,  to  get  a  bargain.  After  .a  series  of 
proposals  and  counter  proposals,  which  in 
the  shops  is  called  haggling,  there  was  agree- 
ment at  last.  A  formal  document  was  pre- 
pared reciting  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Emperor  of  Rus-sia,  *'  being  desirous 
of  drawing  sitill  closer  the  ties  of  good  under- 
standing and  friendship  which  unite  them, 
by  means  of  an  agreenieut  which  may  settle 
(among  other  things)  the  limits  of  their  re- 
spective possessions  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  America,  have  named  plenipotentiaries," 
etc.,  etc. 

These  full  powered  agents  described  on  pa- 
per a  dividing  line  which,  with  all  the  elab- 
orate ceremonial  of  signing,  sealing,  deliver- 
ing, ratifying  and  exchanging,  they  mutually 
accepted  on  behalf  of  their  governments. 
The  boundary  which  they  described  in  words 
was  shortly  after  shown  on  maps.  For  sixty 
years  after  this  agreement  no  question  of 
boundary  was  raised.  Look  at  any  map  of 
this  region  published  between  1825  and  1884, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  all  show  the 
same  boundary.  That  boundary  is  a  line 
which,  ascending  Portland  Canal,  runs  rough- 
ly parallel  with  the  continental  coast  line  and 
some  thirty-five  miles  distant  therefrom,  until 
it  reaches  the  141st  meridian  of  west  longi- 
tude.   The  boundary  line  then  follows  this 


of  Geographical  Names. 

meridian  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
This  is  the  line  shown  on  the  accompanying 
diagram;  it  is  the  line  agreed  upon  by  Great 
Britain  and  by  Russia  in  1825  and  which  was 
never  questioned  until  recently. 

For  forty-two  years  after  1825  Russia  held 
her  American  possessions,  and  in  this  period 
no  question  of  boundary  was  raised.  In  1867 
the  United  States  bought  from  Russia  her 
American  possessions  and  became  her  suc- 
cessor in  title.  Russian  America  disappeared 
from  the  maps,  and  Uncle  Sam's  big  "  ice 
farm  in  the  polar  regions  "  was  christened 
Alaska.  What  the  limits  of  this  farm  were 
was  made  a  question  in  Congress  when  the 
proposed  purchase  was  under  discussion. 
This  gave  an  opportunity  for  explanation 
that  one  point  in  favor  of  this  purchase  was 
a  clear  title.  As  the  boundary  had  already 
been  made  a  question,  had  thereupon  been 
mutually  and  formally  agreed  upon  and  had 
never  thereafter  been  questioned,  the  advo- 
cates of  purchase  might  well  believe  the  title 
to  be  beyond  possible  dispute.  It  has  never 
been  questioned  until  recent  years,  and  why 
it  should  be  now  questioned  is  not  clear.  Be- 
fore the  establishment  of  a  boundary  by 
agreement  the  agents  of  the  parties  may 
naturally  urge  their  respective  claims  of  dis- 
covery, occupation,  convenience,  "  spheres  of 
influence,"  etc.  But  after  this  has  been  done 
and  an  agreement,  of  most  formal  character, 
entered  into  between  "  high  contracting  par- 
ties," nothing  either  fair,  reasonable  or  hon- 
est would  seem  to  remain  but  to  abide  by  the 
agreement,  even  if  changed  conditions  should 
make  one  party  regret  his  bargain. 

The  Alaskan  oouudary  is  determined  by 
the  words  in  the  treaty  of  1825,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy: 

•'  Art.  III.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
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the  Possessious  of  the  High  CoiiLructing  Par- 
ties, upon  the  Coast  of  the  Continent,  and  the 
Islands  of  America  to  the  North-West,  shall 
be  drawn  in  the  following  manner: 

"  Commencing  from  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
which  point  lies  in  the  parallel  of  54  degrees  40 
minutes  north  latitude,  and  between  the  131st 
and  the  133d  degree  of  west  longitude,  (merid- 
ian of  Greenwich,)  the  said  line  shall  ascend 
to  the  north  along  the  channel  called  Portland 
channel,  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  continent 
where  it  strikes  the  5Gth  degree  of  north  lati- 


tuins  wliicli  ('Xt«Mid  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
coast  from  the  5t)th  degree  of  north  latitude  to 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  141st  degree  of 
west  longitude  shall  prove  to  be  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  ten  marine  leagues  from  the  ocean, 
the  limit  between  the  British  possessions  and 
the  line  of  the  coast  which  is  to  belong  to  Rus- 
sia as  above  mentioned  (that  is  to  say,  the 
limit  to  the  possessions  ceded  by  this  conven- 
tion) shall  be  formed  by  a  line  parallel  to  the 
winding  of  the  coast,  and  which  shall  never  ex- 
ceed the  distance  of  ten  marine  leagues  there- 
from." 
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tude ;  from  this  last-mentioned  point,  the  line 
of  demarcation  shall  follow  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  situated  parallel  to  the  coast  as  far 
as  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  141st  degree 
of  west  longitude,  (of  the  samemeridian  ; )  and 
finally,  from  the  said  point  of  intersection,  the 
said  meridian  line  of  the  141st  degree,  in  its 
prolongation  as  far  as  the  Frozen  ocean. 

"  IV.  With  reference  to  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion laid  down  in  the  preceding  article,  it  is 
understood — 

"  1st.  That  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales 
Island  shall  belong  wholly  to  Russia,"  (now,  by 
this  cession,  to  the  United  States.) 

"  2d.  That  whenever  the  summit  of  the  moun- 


To  make  this  clear  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  accompanying  diagram,  where  the  line 
beginning  at  the  southernmost  point  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  is  carried  eastward 
to  the  mouth  of  Portland  Canal,  up  which  it 
ascends  to  the  head  thereof  and  thence  runs 
raughly  parallel  to  the  very  irregular  conti- 
nental coast  line  and  ten  marine  leagues 
(equal  to  about  thirty-five  miles)  from  it  until 
it  intersects  the  141st  meridian  from  Green- 
wich in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  St.  Ellas.  North- 
ward from  Mt.  St.  Elias  it  is  only  a  matter  for 
the  astronomers  to  locate  the  141st  meridian, 
and  as  to  this  there  is  said  to  be  agreement. 
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Southeast  from  St.  Elias,  however,  is  the 
pan-handle  region,  a  rugged,  ice-bound  strip, 
indented  with  long  fiords  or  inlets  filled  with 
deep  water.  In  front  of  this  coast  is  a  great 
archipelago,  which  after  the  Russian  Czar 
was  named  Alexander.  It  contains  more 
than  1,000  islands,  small  and  great,  and  sev- 
eral towns,  such  as  Sillva,  AVrangell  and  oth- 
ers. 

What  the  respective  claims  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  are  as  10  the  boundary  is 
not  made  public.  I  shall  assume  that  those 
of  the  United  States  are  as  indicated  on  the 
accompanying  sketch.  This  means  that  the 
United  States  claims  a  strip  upon  the  "  coast 
of  the  continent "  thirty-five  miles  wide,  the 
western  edge  of  the  strip  being  the  conti- 
nental coast  line  and  the  eastern  edge  a 
line  "  parallel  to  the  winding  of  the  coast." 
What  the  Canadian  claim  may  be  is  less 
easily  aescribed.  Beginning  with  1884  sev- 
eral lines  have  appeared  on  Canadian  maps. 
One  of  these  was  carried,  not  up  Portland 
Canal  as  required  by  the  treaty,  but  up 
Behm  Canal,  and,  continuing,  passed  around 
the  head  of  Lynn  Canal.  A  little  later  an- 
•  other  Canadian  map  appeared  on  which  the 
line  was  similarlj^  carried  up  Behm  Canal 
and  then,  no  longer  around  the  head  of  Lynn 
Canal  as  before,  leaving  all  its  waters  on  the 
United  States  side,  but  across  its  mouth, 
leaving  most  of  that  deep  waterway  on  the 
Canadian  side.  Other  maps  later  omit  the 
boundary  altogether.  What  prompts  this 
vacillation  as  to  the  boundary  can  only  be 
guessed.  To  one  not  behind  the  scenes  it 
suggests,  not  a  well  defined  claim,  honestly 
based  upon  the  language  of  the  treaty,  but 
an  attempt  by  clouding  the  real  issues  to  set 
up  speculative  claims  and  thereby  acquire 
territory.  So  far  as  the  newspaper  accounts 
are  concerned  they  give  color  to  this  view. 
Thus  irritation  is  increased  rather  than  al- 
layed. 

When  this  boundary  treaty  of  1825  was 
under  discussion  and  each  Government  was 
striving  to  secure  as  favorable  terms  as  pos- 
sible for  the  fur  companies  interested,  Count 
Nesselrode,  speaking  for  Russia,  said: 
"  Thus  Ave  wish  to  keep  and  the  English 
companies  wish  to  obtain."  The  newspapers 


a\er  that  this  language  still  applies,  and 
even  with  increased  force.  Only  those  on 
the  inside  know  if  the  newspapers  are  right, 
but  the  long  negotiation  and  so  far  fruitless 
outcome  give  color  to  this  view. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  this 
boundary  matter  be  adjusted  promptly,  just- 
ly and  amicably.  An  undetermined  frontier 
is  a  perpetual  menace.  It  is  given  out  that 
the  Canadians  are  willing  to  make  generous 
concessions,  but  that  the  United  States  will 
concede  nothing.  It  is  iilso  given  out,  with 
apparently  e(iual  authority  that  tlie  United 
States  are  willing  to  concede  much,  but  that 
Canada  will  concede  nothing.  Under  these 
conditions  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  High 
Joint  Commission  to  take  the  public  into 
their  confidence?  Let  the  public  see  how 
meanings  are  possible  to  be  read  out  of  a 
paper  deemed  by  its  framers  clear  beyond 
possible  misunderstanding.  Then  it  can  be 
seen  whether  the  difticuities  inhere  in  the 
question  itself  or  in  the  attitude  of  the  par- 
ties toward  it.  If  an  intelligent  public  opin- 
ion will  help  to  a  satisfactory  solution,  by 
all  means  let  the  data  be  published. 

There  are  some  matters  as  to  which  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  an  agreement  has 
beein  reached;  others  as  to  which  it  is  certain 
there  is  disag'reement.  What  are  these? 
Does  Canada  wish  territory  on  the  shores 
of  Lynn  Canal  that  she  may  have  a  Klon- 
dike outlet?    Quite  naturally. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  treaty  of 
cession  of  1825?  Is  a  boundary  to  be  shifted 
or  a  treaty  interpreted  according  to  one's 
wishes  or  supposed  interests?  Shall  the 
United  States  set  up  a  speculative  claim  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  because  some  administra- 
tion might  fancy  such  possession  to  be  use- 
ful to  the  United  States?  Such  claims 
would  surely  be  resented  as  insincere  and 
unfriendly.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  a  unanimous  feeling  among  United 
States  students  of  the  Alaskan  boundary 
that  Canada's  course  has  been  unreasonable, 
some  say  cantankerous.  It  seems  to  me  the 
negotiations  should  be  made  public,  lest  in 
the  darkness  of  secrecy  injustice  be  done  to 
Canada  or  to  the  United  States. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  World's   Peace  Conterence. 


By  Edward  Page  Gaston, 

American  Dele(;ath,  Inthknational  Ckusade  of  Peace. 


''  Amid  the  calm  surroundinss  of  Tho  Hague  ; 
ill  the  bosom  of  a  natiou  which  forms  so  striking 
a  factor  of  universal  civilization,  we  have  before 
our  eyes  a  brilliant  example  of  what  solid  worth, 
patriotism,  and  sustained  energj^  can  achieve. 
It  is  on  the  historic  soil  of  the  Netherlands  that 
the  greatest  problems  of  the  political  life  of 
States  have  been  discussed,  and  here,  one  may 
say,  was  the  cradle  of  the  science  of  inter- 
national law." 

It  was  in  these  words  that  Baron  de  Staal, 
as  personal  representative  of  the  most  pow- 
erful ruler  on  earth,  responded  to  the  wel- 
come given  the  distinguished  men  of  three 
continents  by  the  Dutch  Minister  of  State  at 
the  opening  of  the  International  Peace  Con- 
ference assembled  by  the  Czar  Nicolas  II. 
It  was  a  remarkable  scene  when  M.  de  Beau- 
fort stepped  forward  on  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday,  the  18th  of  May,  and  officially 
convened  an  assembly  of  twenty-six  nations, 
met  at  the  bidding  of  a  powerful  autocrat  to 
devise  means  for  securing  a  universal  and 
perpetual  peace.  When  the  leading  diplo- 
matists of  the  world's  chancelleries  are  seen 
en  masse  they  appear  much  like  country 
squires  in  their  quiet  dignity;  but  as  the  eye 
ran  up  and  down  their  ranks  one  realized 
that  there  were  gathered  in  that  quiet  "  Huis 
ten  Bosch  "  half  the  names  of  the  dramatic 
personages  famous  in  the  "  Almanach  de 
Gotha."  Never  had  there  been  such  a  gath- 
ering, and  Minister  Beaufort  probably  told 
a  fact  when  he  said  it  will  mark  a  date  in 
the  history  of  the  century. 

It  was  the  birthday  of  the  young  Russian 
Czar,  whose  splendidly  audacious  initiative 
had  made  this  Conference  an  act  by  a  word. 
The  Hague  was  en  fete,  but  two  miles  away 
from  the  noisy  town  there  was  gathered  this 
assemblage  in  the  historic  palace  of  the 
Netherlands  to  deliberate  on  as  serious  a 
problem  as  to-day  confronts  the  world.  There 
is  little  to  distinguish  the  sittings  from  the 
meetings  of  a  Senate  committee,  for  there  is 
less  contrast  in  dress  and  manner  than  might 
be  expected.  A  dash  of  Orientalism  is  added 
by  the  fez  of  the  Sultan's  representatives 
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and  the  barbaric  peacock-hued  splendor  of 
Ving  Yu.  the  Chinese  delegate,  who  is  a  Man- 
darin of  the  Jade  Button  and  wears  also  the 
dignity  of  the  Diamond  Button,  which  flashes 
its  rays  in  every  direction.  Captain  Mahan 
wears  the  dark  United  States  uniform,  and 
Colonel  Van  Schnack  of  the  Danish  service 
appears  in  the  regalia  of  his  country.  French 
is  the  official  language  of  the  Conference,  and 
the  delegates  of  the  various  nations  have 
been  seated  in  the  hall  according  to  their 
spellings  in  that  tongue. 

The  Orange  Free  State,  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Vatican  have  all  knocked  in  vain  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Conference,  and  the  Pope's 
representative  left  The  Hague  at  once.  Vio- 
lent attacks  upon  Italy  are  made  in  conse- 
quence by  the  Jesuit  journals  in  Rome  and 
elsewhere  for  this  shutting  out  of  His  Holi- 
ness as  the  representative  of  three  hundred 
million  Roman  Catholics.  Bulgaria  was  only 
admitted  after  an  extended  preliminary  ex- 
change of  views  between  St.  Petersburg, 
Constantinople  and  Sofia.  Out  of  regard  for 
Turkey  the  name  of  Bulgaria  is  last  on  the 
official  list,  and  the  desk  of  the  delegation  is 
at  one  side  of  the  others  and  out  of  line;  so 
it  is  familiarly  known  as  "  the  children's 
table."  V>^hile  the  Bulgarians  do  not  appre- 
ciate these  marks  of  humiliation  they  say 
little,  but  look  pleased  at  being  allowed  a 
regular  vote  in  the  Congress.  In  much  the 
same  position  is  the  Montenegro  delegation, 
which  is  fathered  by  Russia. 

Russia  has  the  largest  delegation  in  the 
twelve  representatives  sent  by  the  Czar; 
France,  out  of  respect  to  her  huge  ally,  num- 
bers one  less;  Turkey  sent  eight;  Germany, 
the  United  States,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy, 
Sweden  and  Norway  have  six  each;  Great 
Britain  has  four,  including  its  military  and 
naval  experts,  and  Japan,  Holland,  Portugal 
and  Siam  have  an  equal  number. 

There  are  three  sections  of  the  Congress  at 
work:  For  mediation  and  arbitration;  to  les- 
sen the  horrors  of  war,  and  to  arrest  or  re- 
duce  the   present  armaments.    As   the   two 
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latter  dopoiul  so  diroetly  upon  the  first,  the 
largest  present  attention  is  being  given  to 
proposals  for  mediation  and  arbitration. 
America  and  England  early  sho\\'ed  their 
good  influence  on  the  side  of  arbitration  and 
mediation  by  quietly  taking  a  stand  for  the 
pushing  forward  of  that  as  the  central  idea. 
The  other  delegates  saw  at  once  the  power 
of  this  Anglo-Saxon  combination  by  the  prec- 
edents of  arbitration  set  by  the  English- 
speaking  countries.  Great  Britain  has  been 
understood  in  some  quarters  as  opposed  to 
the  Conference;  but  on  the  question  of  arbi- 
tration its  position  is  a  friendly  one,  in  com- 
mon with  the  United  States,  and  so  this  dom- 
inant cause  has  counted  at  once  on  its  side 
the  powerful  Cabinets  of  St.  James  and 
Washington.  The  two  nations  may  be  said 
to  form  a  stanch  Liberal  element  in  the 
Conference,  and  in  no  direction  is  this  being 
shown  more  clearly  than  along  this  line,  it 
being  early  suggested  that  either  Mr.  White 
or  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  be  named  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Arbitration  Section. 

There  will  be  some  hard  debating  on  the 
arbitration  question,  as  Germany  and  the 
other  two  powers  in  the  Triplice  appear  to 
be  entirely  against  it,  and  Turlvey  is  cunning- 
ly following  in  their  wake.  Herr  von  Stengel, 
of  the  Gernian  delegation,  said:  "  Arbitration 
is  impracticable  when  two  nations  are  divid- 
ed by  a  vital  issue,  while  in  less  important 
questions  it  already  exists."  It  is  whispered 
that  the  Germans  will  cause  difficulties  to 
arise  automatically,  to  support  their  oppos- 
ing views  in  the  discussions.  Prance  would 
expressly  reserve  the  political  status  quo  in 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  integrity  of  that  re- 
public in  the  disarmament  proposals,  and 
will  evidently  consent  to  no  arbitration 
clause  unless  this  reservation  be  recorded. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  United  States 
will  not  regard  with  favor  the  proposal  to 
arrest  or  diminish  its  armaments,  while  both 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  will  apparently 
take  much  the  same  view,  unless  certain  ac- 
ceptable guaranties  and  conditions  are  made. 
The  English,  however,  have  reached  the 
point  w^here  conscription  will  evidently  be 
necessary  if  their  armies  are  to  increase,  and 
this  apprehension  may  be  a  powerful  factor 
in  bringing  them  over  to  the  limiting  side  for 
land  forces. 


As  side  liglits  on  the  official  part  of  the 
Congress  ju'e  the  tlemonstrations  and  com- 
ments being  made  in  an  unofficial  way.    The 
Hague  has  become  the  Mecca  for  men  and 
women  with  all  sorts  of  projects  for  the  cure 
of  national  and  political  ills.    Many  of  these 
proposals  are  as  ridiculous  as  their  authors 
are  grotesque,   but  it   is    gratifying    to    an 
American   to   note   that   the   more  practical, 
and  therefore  less  sanguine,  of  the  agitators 
are  those  who  speak  the  English  language, 
and  there  are  some  notable  German  auxiliar- 
ies.   Thus  far  the  private  proposal  which  has 
been  accorded  the  most  serious  attention  by 
the  official  delegates  is  that  from  the  London 
C<^mmittee  of  the  International  Crusade  of 
Peace,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead.     It  was 
prepared   after  consultation   with  jurists  in 
England,  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United 
States,   and   is  based   chiefly  on  articles   in 
existing  treaties,  proposals  made  by  'jurists 
of   repute  or  resolutions    adopted    by   Con- 
gresses at  wliich  the  question    of    interna- 
tional arbitration  has  been  considered.    To 
assist  the  Congress  in  its  deliberations  the 
Dutch    Government   tendered    eighteen    his- 
torical papers  and  a  mass  of  argumentative 
documents,    chief    among    them    being    the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  which  is  being  given 
close    study    as    a    New    World    initiative. 
The  Dutch  lievolutionary  Socialists  are  also 
holding   a   nightly   meeting   denouncing   the 
Conference  and  its  aims,  but  tlie  numbers 
attending  are  small  and  the  Dutch  press  pays 
them   scant  j^ttention.    A   French   anarchist 
intimately  associated  with  Sebastian  Faure 
^vas  arrested  in  Germany  while  on  the  way 
to  The  Hague  and  was  escorted  back  to  the 
French  frontier. 

As  the  days  go  by  it  is  apparent  that  the 
idea  of  a  universal  peace  is  taking  a  definite 
growth.  Several  delegates  confess  this  early 
that,  coming  to  the  Conference  unprep-ired, 
they  have  already  learned  unieh  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  this  movement.  It  appears  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  one  of  the  results  of  the 
gathering  will  bo  tl-e  establishment  at  The 
Hague  of  a  permanent  Peace  Conference, 
holding  a  yearly  meeting,  to  continue  and  re- 
vise the  labors  of  each  preceding  year.  An 
Arbitration  Tribunal,  on  however  small  a 
scale  it  might  operate,  would  l>e  the  best  jus- 
tification for  the  negotiations  now  on.  and  if 
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affairs  develop  along  the  present  linos  of  ad- 
vance it  is  not  impossible  of  an  official  birth 
within  a  yoar.  Both  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can delegations  express  themselves  as  w^holly 
favorable  to  it,  realizing  that  when  an  inter- 
national qnarrol  reaches  a  certain  stage  it 
may  prove  too  late  for  the  appointment  of 
special  judges;  but  a  tribunal  to  which  dis- 
puting nations  could  apply  immediately 
would  forward  the  Czar's  humanitarian 
scheme.  France  is  hesitating  at  this,  but 
will  probably  agree  with  the  Russian  pro- 
posal. 

A  remarkable  spirit  is  evident,  for  it  would 
appear  that  practically  all  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries have  instructions  from  their  govern- 
ments to  raise  no  obstacles  when  such  can 
be  avoided,  and  to  give  every  possible  help 
to  the  Czar's  representatives.  It  is  readily 
foreseen  that  his  scheme  may  in  its  entirety 
prove'  too  ideal,  but  the  feeling  is  that  the 
Conference  must  not  be  allowed  to  fail  in 
giving  some  relief  from  the  present  intoler- 
able conditions  of  overarmament,  as  they 
exist  in  the  Old  World.  The  Czar  stands  to 
score  a  peaceful  triumph,  and  the  sphere  of 
the  feasible  will  be  exhausted  to  realize  his 
ambitions,  if  the  opening  sessions  count  for 
anything  in  their  signs.  Upon  one  point, 
however,  there  is  a  practical  negative  unan- 


imity, in  Hint  it  will  be  disastrous  to  repeat 
the  mistake  of  the  Vienna  Conference,  by  at- 
tempting to  prescribe  the  limits  to  the  devel- 
opment and  legitimate  ambitions  of  the  Pow- 
ers of  Europe.  There  Is,  in  consequence,  a 
thoughtful  expression  on  the  face  of  the 
Mandarin  of  the  Jade  Button  and  his  twelve 
attending  secretaries  from  the  just  now  ear- 
nestly coveted  Celestial  Kingdom. 

This  meeting  in  the  romantic  "  House  in 
the  Woods  "  is  the  tangible  result  of  a  defi- 
nite movement  originating  early  in  the  cen- 
tury. In  1816  a  Treaty  of  Disarmament  and 
Universal  Peace  was  nearly  negotiated,  and 
all  that  was  necessary  was  to  harmonize  the 
views  of  Czar  Alexander  I,  the  Prince  Regent 
(George  IV)  of  England,  and  Prince  Met- 
ternich.  This  could  not  be  done,  so  the 
project  failed,  but  has  been  revived  in  a  way 
now  and  again  since  then.  In  1894  Lord 
Rosebery,  as  Prime  Minister  of  England,  ap- 
proached Russia  on  the  subject,  but  the  time 
did  not  seem  opportune  by  the  China-Japan 
war  being  on.  Now  the  young  Czar  revives 
the  proposal,  and  the  beginning  to  a  slow  ad- 
vance appears  in  sight.  In  this  promise 
every  right-minded  person  around  the  globe 
may  find  ample  reason  for  rejoicing  in  the 
hope  of  a  humanitarian  era  at  last. 

The  Hague,  Holland.  * 


English  Notes. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,   M.    P. 


The  split  in  the  Liberal  party  continues  up 
to  the  present  rather  to  widen  than  to  show 
any  tendency  toward  closing.  The  friends 
of  Liberalism  all  over  the  world  have  no  rea- 
son, however,  to  fear  that  anything  like  a 
serious  break  up  of  the  party  with  perma- 
nent harm  to  the  cause  is  likely  to  ensue. 
There  are  alw^ays  and  almost  by  the  very 
nature  of  things  dividing  sections  in  the  Lib- 
eral party,  especially  when  no  great  immedi- 
ate object  is  to  be  attained,  the  desire  of  ac- 
complishing which  might  bring  the  party  to- 
gether again.  One  of  these  sections  has  its 
mind  usually  set  on  domestic  reform  and 
cares  little  for  what  is  called  the  policy  of 


Imperialism,  w^hile  the  other  is  ambitious  of 
outrivaling  the  Tories  in  an  appeal  to  na- 
tional sentiment  on  behalf  of  extension  of 
the  empire.  There  was  always  a  section  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  old  days  which  inclined 
rather  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  than 
to  that  of  Cobden  and  Bright;  and  the  divi- 
sion that  we  see  at  present  is  only  the  same 
sort  of  thing  over  again,  altho  it  cannot  be 
said  that  just  at  present  there  are  men  of  the 
influence  of  Cobden  and  Bright  at  the  head 
of  the  Radicals.  But  if  some  great  question 
of  domestic  reform  w^ere  to  come  up  for  set- 
tlement I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Lord   Rosebery,    Sir  William   Harcourt  and 
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John  Morley  would  be  found  fighting  side 
by  side  once  more.  Spealving  for  myself,  I 
can  only  saj-  that  I  have  the  highest  admira- 
tion for  the  ability  and  personal  charaeter  of 
the  three  men,  altho  so  far  as  the  present 
division  is  concerned  my  opinions  and  my 
sympathies  certainly  go  with  Ilarcourt  and 
Morley.  John  INIorley  is  above  all  things  a 
politician  of  principle  and  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  inclined  to  be  influenced  by  any  desire 
to  appeal  to  the  national  sentiment,  as  it  is 
called,  which  might  be  stirred  by  the  claims 
of  Imperialism.  The  present  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  has  thus  far 
shown  a  disposition  to  side  rather  with  Har- 
court  and  Morley  than  with  Lord  Rosebery, 
and  he  is  a  man  of  cool  head,  steady  purpose 
and  keen  debating  power,  and  his  influence 
must  count  for  much  in  directing  the  coun- 
sels of  the  party.  Lord  Rosebery  is  person- 
ally popular  with  every  class  and  section  in 
the  country.  Nobody  questions  his  absolute 
sincerity,  and  indeed  he  has  nothing  to  gain 
by  courting  the  favor  of  any  set  of  men,  for 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  become  the  leader 
of  the  whole  Liberal  partj^  at  any  moment 
when  he  can  see  his  way  to  accept  such  a 
responsibility.  lie  is  personally  popular  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  could  be  said  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  or  John  Morley,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt  is  too  vigorous  and  aggressive 
a  fighter  not  to  have  made  many  political 
enemies,  while  Mr.  Morley  is  somewhat  too 
intellectual  a  politician  to  be  at  any  time 
thoroughly  popular  with  the  less  reflecting 
and  more  impulsive  members  of  the  Liberal 
party.  But  as  I  have  said  before,  we  must 
not  make  too  much  out  of  the  present  quar- 
rel. There  is  nothing  particular,  nothing 
practical  to  be  done  or  aimed  at  just  at  the 
moment,  and  the  unemployed  Liberals  have 
therefore  leisure  to  amuse  themselves  with 
speculative  controversies  as  to  the  value  of 
Imperialistic  principles  in  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land. The  Tories  meanwhile  are  well  con- 
tent with  the  state  of  things,  and  are  sure 
of  having  the  business  of  governing  the  coun- 
try in  their  hands  for  a  good  long  time  to 
come.  But  if  they  have  any  hope  of  seeing 
Liberalism  broken  up  for  any  length  of  time 
Into  mere  irreconcilable  factions,  that  hope 
will  prove  itself  deceitful  the  very  first  mo- 


ment an  opportunity  is  given  to  the  Liberal 
party  to  get  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  aca- 
demical controversy  and  into  the  real  work 
of  political  life  again. 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  the  distinguished  novel- 
ist, has  just  raised  a  somewhat  interesting 
(luestion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  English 
literary  criticism  is  at  present  conducted.  He 
complains  that  rising  authors  are  liable  to  be 
seriously  injured  by  the  fact  that  one  man 
writes  under  different  names— I  mean  adopt- 
ed names— or  under  no  name  at  all  for  sev- 
eral newspapers  or  critical  reviews.  Thus, 
he  contends,  the  public  are  apt  to  be  led 
away  by  the  mistaken  impression  that  some 
particular  author  is  receiving  tlie  commenda- 
tion of  the  whole  critical  press  of  London, 
whereas  the  majority  of  the  flattering  criti- 
cisms are  the  work  of  only  one  man  writing 
for  various  papers.  To  make  Dr.  Doyle's 
meaning  clear,  let  me  take  myself  for  a  mo- 
ment as  a  specimen  of  the  outside  and  un- 
initiated reader  of  critical  notices.  I  observe 
in  the  course  of  a  week's  reading  that  Mug- 
gins's last  book— the  name  of  Muggins  is,  I 
should  say,  purely  an  invention  of  my  own- 
receives  the  simultaneous  laudation  of  a 
dozen  newspapers  and  periodicals.  To  my 
uninstructed  mind  it  naturally  seems  clear 
that  ^luggins's  last  book  must  be  really  a 
masterpiece  in  order  to  obtain  the  simultane- 
ous eulogy  of  all  these  various  critics.  But 
then  comes  in  Dr.  Doyle  and  says— the  words 
are  mine,  of  course,  not  his—"  Look  here, 
don't  you  know  that  all  these  criticisms  are 
written  by  the  one  man  and  that  one  man  is 
our  friend  Jones?"  Our  good  friend,  he  ex- 
plains, writes  under  one  pseudonym  in  one 
journal,  under  another  in  another  journal, 
and  so  on  through  all  the  papers  which  can 
employ  the  services  of  his  brilliant  pen,  and 
thus  tho  Jones  may  be  and  no  doubt  is  the 
most  absolutely  impartial  critic  in  the  world, 
and  may  have  no  personal  inclination  what- 
ever to  puff  Muggins's  last  work,  yet  still  it 
is  only  Jones  all  the  time,  and  what  Jones 
admires  for  one  paper  he  must  naturallj'^  ad- 
mire for  another,  and  thus  instead  of  the  con- 
current praise  of  several  independent  critics 
Ave  have  only  Jones's  opinions  for  our  guid- 
ance all  the  time.  Now,  in  reply  to  Conan 
Dolye,  comes  forward  a  critic  Avho  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  strictures  are  intended  in 
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p.'irt  Tor  liim.  .'iiid  who  dccI.Mi'cs  lliiit  he  only 
writos  for  m  v(m\v  limilcd  inimhcr  of  journals 
nnd  Hint  liis  idcMitily  is  niadt^  porToctly  clcjir 
to  ovorybody  Avho  knows  anything  of  poriod- 
ical  litoratnro.  Thus  far  the  controversy  has 
gone  up  to  the  i)res(Mit,  but  it  is  very  likely 
that  it  Avill  go  further.  Now,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  there  would  be  a  certain  danger 
to  rising  authors  if  one  critic  were  to  write 
many  reviews  for  many  different  papers  and 
were  not  to  make  known  his  identity,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  whether 
any  such  practice  exists  here  in  London,  and 
whether  if  it  did  exist  there  could  be  any 
practical  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  it.  The 
writer  who  has  replied  to  Dr.  Doyle's  stric- 
tures admits  that  there  w'ould  be  possible 
harm  from  such  a  practice  as  that  of  which 
Doyle  complains,  supposing  it  to  exist,  and 
he  thinks  a  better  state  of  things  would  pre- 
vail if  every  critic  fl'ankly  signed  his  name 
to  his  criticisms  and  anonymous  criticism 
were  given  up  once  for  all.  Many  years  ago 
I  advocated  such  a  system  as  this  more  than 
once,  but  of  late  I  have  begun  to  doubt 
whether  it  would  not  only  remove  one  kind  of 
danger  by  substituting  another,  I  have  long 
ceased  to  write  criticisms  of  any  kind,  and 
may  therefore  speak  without  any  personal 
concern,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  if 
all  criticisms  had  to  be  signed  with  the  name 
of  the  critic  there  would  be  less  of  genuine 
criticism  than  ever.  How  many  men  would 
have  the  courage  to  write  and  sign  a  perfect- 
ly independent  review  of  an  intimate  friend's 
new  book,  or  even  of  the  book  just  published 
by  some  one  whom  the  critic  was  constantly 
meeting  in  pleasant  social  intercourse.  I  am 
afraid  that  if  I  had  a  great  personal  regard 
for  some  writer  and  had  to  review  his  book, 
and  sign  my  name  to  the  review,  my  inclina- 
tion would  be  to  say  all  the  good  things  I 
could  and  to  be  to  his  faults  very,  very  blind, 
and  I  am  not  a  more  good-natured  man  than 


most  of  my  literary  contemporaries.  Or,  to 
put  the  matter  in  another  way,  suppose  that 
I  had  to  write  a  rcniew  of  a  book  published 
by  some  disagreeable  personage  who  not  long 
before  had  openly  disparaged  in  print  one  of 
my  own  literary  masterpieces,  is  it  not  likely 
that  I  should  be  tempted  to  strain  many 
points  in  his  favor  while  writing  my  review 
in  the  fear  that  my  signed  article  might  oth- 
erwise lay  me  open  to  the  charge  of  having 
merely  avenged  a  grievance  by  unjust  dis- 
paragement? I  am  afraid  that  we  must  let 
things  go  on  as  they  are  going,  and  trust  to 
the  general  judgment  of  the  public  in  the 
end.  I  must  say  that,  so  far  as  I  have  had 
any  opportunity  of  observing,  the  criticisms 
in  the  London  press  are  on  the  whole  fair, 
honest  and  independent. 

Arising  out  of  this  general  subject,  the 
thought  comes  up  in  my  mind  that  in  Lon- 
don the  broader  art  of  criticism  is  less  cul- 
tivated now  than  it  used  to  be.  We  have 
theatrical  critics,  we  have  literary  critics; 
we  have  reviewers  of  scientific  books,  and 
reviewers  of  historical  books,  but  the  critic 
who  made  broad  and  general  criticism  his 
work,  the  critic  of  the  order  of  George  Henry 
Lewes  or  Matthew  Arnold,  does  not  show 
himself  much  of  late  in  our  newspapers  and 
our  periodicals.  I  have  read  with  much  de- 
light lately  a  volume  of  critical  essays  by 
one  of  your  American  critics,  Mr.  Norman 
Hapgood.  Its  depth,  its  clearness,  its  com- 
prehensiveness, seem  to  me  to  mark  the  au- 
thor as  a  genuine  critic  of  the  broader  and 
the  higher  school,  of  that  school  which  had 
for  its  noblest  professor  in  modern  times  the 
great  Gerrnan  scholar,  dramatist  and  teacher 
— Lessing.  I  have  not  for  a  long  time  read 
any  book  of  the  kind  from  which  I  got  so 
much  pleasure  and  profit  as  this  volume  of 
criticism  w^iich  has  made  me  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood. 

London,  England. 
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By  David  Starr  Jordan, 

Pkesiuent  of  Lhland  Stanford  Juniok  University. 


III. 


In  the  English  system  of  governmeut  the 
use  of  power  is  not  limited  by  constitutional 
chocks  and  balances,  but  by  the  unwritten 
will  of  the  people.  The  Premier  has  unlim- 
ited power,  but  he  dare  not  use  it,  except 
with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people.  If  lie  uses  it  reck- 
lessly his  administration  comes  to  an  end, 
and  that  at  once  and  without  warning.  The 
only  check  is  the  disapproval  of  the  party, 
and  behind  the  party,  that  of  the  people. 
Hence  in  party  matters  the  best  men  are  put 
forward.  The  party  leader  is  its  cleverest 
mouthpiece,  its  wisest  administrator,  or  at 
least  the  one  whom  his  associates  and  the 
people  naturally  rank  as  such. 

In  the  American  system  are  introduced  a 
number  of  checks  and  balances  as  preventers 
of  mischief.  These  serve  as  antidotes  to  tyr- 
anny, but  not  to  corruption  or  folly.  The 
evils  Avhich  our  fathers  feared  were  mainly 
those  of  centralized  poAver,  the  force  of  arms, 
the  pomp  of  imperialism,  the  domination  of 
the  Church,  the  rule  of  the  aristocracy,  ine- 
quality before  the  law.  These  were  the  ills 
from  which  they  had  fled  in  England.  These 
evils  they  would  forever  keep  away  from  the 
shores  of  the  new  Republic.  They  had  no 
experience  in  industrial  miscalculations  nor 
in  financial  blunders.  The  congestion  of  pop- 
ulation in  cities  was  unforeseen  by  them. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  collective  folly  of 
mobs,  the  enterprise  of  corporations,  nor  the 
pertinacity  of  those  who  live  by  sucking 
blood  wherever  blood  is  found. 

They  tried  to  prevent  tyranny  by  scatter- 
ing power  among  many  functionaries,  each 
one  to  be  a  check  upon  the  others.  In  one 
State  it  was  decreed  that  a  member  of  the 
State  Council  should  always  sleep  with  the 
Governor  to  prevent  him  from  developing 
any  scheme  of  oppression. 

Such  an   arrangement   tended    to   prevent 


mental  methods  that  the  evils  of  the  "ring 
system  "  arise.  If  the  Governor  were  wicked 
he  might  corrupt  the  councilor.  If  he  were 
weak  the  councilor  might  manipulate  him. 
From  such  beginnings  came  the  mistake  of 
trying  to  prevent  tyranny  by  weakening  gov- 
ernment rather  than  by  strengthening  re- 
sponsibility. It  was  thought  to  make  ofll- 
cials  harmless  by  making  them  powerless. 
Thus  we  succeeded  in  displacing  individual 
tyranny  by  organized  tyranny,  official  tyr- 
anny by  unofficial  tyranny.  When  a  thing 
has  to  be  done  there  must  be  the  power  to 
do  it.  If  the  official  is  prevented  by  hamper- 
ing forms  of  law,  it  will  be  informally  and 
illegally  done  by  his  political  boss. 

England  has  never  tried  to  prevent  abuse 
of  administrative  authority  by  weakening 
power  or  scattering  responsibility.  Her  ideal 
has  been,  not  limited  authority,  but  "  condi- 
tional authority."  No  high  efficiency  can 
exist  Avithout  a  wide  range  of  discretion. 
Complete  and  immediate  responsibility  is  the 
only  condition  necessary  for  the  safe  exer- 
cise of  power.  "An  English  Prime  Minister 
can  do  anything— always  with  this  reserva- 
tion, that  if  he  doesn't  do  the  right  thing  he 
may  cease  to  be  I*rime  Minister,  and  that 
without  notice." 

The  most  essential  condition  of  success- 
ful government  is  therefore  singleness  of 
purpose.  Treat  the  collective  interests  of  a 
city  as  you  would  those  of  a  great  corpora- 
tion. jNIake  the  mayor  the  trusted  represent- 
ative of  the  corporation,  to  be  discarded  by 
it  if  he  prove  false  to  his  trust.  This  plan 
has  proved  everywhere  successful  in  Great 
Britain.  It  should  succeed  equally  well  in 
the  United  States.  When  this  is  done  there 
is  room  for  great  extension  of  collective  ac- 
tion. Let  the  city  have  a  political  seesaw 
of  its  owm  independent  of  that  arising  from 
national  elections.    Let  the  mayor  be  persou- 


any  personal  tyranny,  but  it  opened  the  way     ally  responsible  for  the  fitness  and  honesty 
to  many  abuses,  and  it  is  from  such  govern-     of    the    subordinate    heads    of    departments. 
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Lot  liim  hold  each  of  them  in  tui-n  r('si)oiisi- 
ble  for  those  under  their  directiou.  In  busi- 
ness places  have  only  those  who  know  their 
business.  Emphasize  men,  not  piiuciples. 
Men  are  tangible  and  can  be  readied;  party 
principles  are  vague  and  deceptive.  Let 
everything  stand  in  open  light;  thus  unclean 
men  who  work  in  darkness  only  have  no  in- 
terest in  it.  In  most  branches  of  the  civil 
service  of  cities  technical  training  is  vitally 
important.  The  man  who  knows  how  to  do 
a  tiling  is  the  only  one  who  will  do  it  in  the 
right  way. 

The  authority  given  must  be  commensu- 
rate Avith  the  service  required.  One  individ- 
ual must  be  held  responsible  for  the  whole 
of  one  transaction.  A  stage  coach  on  a  moun- 
tain road  would  not  be  rendered  safer  with 
four  drivers,  one  for  each  horse,  or  one  for 
each  of  the  guiding  reins.  Doubtless  the 
coach  might  not  be  driven  on  the  wrong  road 
under  such  conditions,  but  it  would  stand  a 
good  chance  to  be  overturned. 

But  how  shall  the  driver  of  the  coach  be  se- 
lected, and  what  shall  be  the  terms  of  his 
services?  Obviously  those  who  ride  must 
choose,  and  he  must  hold  the  reins  only  so 
long  as  he  commands  the  confidence  of  his 
passengers.  Accepting  the  principle  of  ma- 
jority rule  as  the  only  principle  practicable  in 
public  affairs,  the  driver  should  hold  his 
place  as  long  as  his  acts  are  approved  by  the 
majority  of  those  whom  he  serves. 

It  is  plain  that  a  fixed  tenure  of  office  re- 
gardless of  conduct  is  an  unnatural  and  arbi- 
trary arrangement.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
stability  of  plan,  but  it  permits  the  develop- 
ment of  schemes  adverse  to  the  good  of  the 
people.  In  the  case  of  the  stage  coach  the 
question  of  confidence  can  be  settled  in  a 
moment  and  without  formality.  In  the  case 
of  a  city  the  method  must  be  different;  the 
principle  is  not.  In  such  cases  the  people 
cannot  act  as  individuals  in  a  mass-meeting. 
Obviously  they  must  be  represented  in  some 
form  of  a  council  or  congress.  That  body 
will  be  most  effective  which  most  perfectly 
reflects  the  will  of  the  people  in  all  its  organ- 
izations, tendencies  and  ramifications,  the 
stupid  and  the  evil  as  well  as  the  wise  and 
good,  and  each  in  his  degree.  To  this  end 
some  form  of  election  by  proportional  rep- 
resentation   is    apparently    necessary.    The 


British  system  recognizes  this  and  its  plan 
has  great  claim  on  my  confidence  because  it 
has  shown  itself  successful. ,  Each  voter  in 
the  community  selects  a  certain  number  of 
men  according  to  the  details  of  the  plan 
chosen.  He  votes  for  these  as  his  personal 
representatives  in  the  city  council.  Those 
men  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  are 
chosen.  The  larger  the  council  the  more  per- 
fectly representative  and  the  less  subject  to 
illegitimate  infiuences.  The  smaller,  the  more 
effective  in  direct  action,  which  is  a  matter  of 
minor  importance,  as  the  council  should  be 
a  regulative  rather  than  an  administra- 
.tive  or  even  a  legislative  body.  The  council 
once  chosen,  selects  the  mayor,  whose  power 
is  limited  chiefly  by  the  council's  own  ap- 
proval. If  the  mayor  carries  the  council  with 
him  he  can  develop  the  most  elaborate  plans 
in  all  details.  If  the  majority  come  to  dis- 
trust him  his  authority  is  withdrawn,  and 
that  on  the  shortest  notice. 

The  majority  of  the  council  are  likely  to 
put  forward  the  best  man  of  their  number 
for  the  sake  of  their  owm  prestige.  Carefully 
made  minor  appointments  usually  follow  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  checks  and  balances 
of  charter  and  constitution  are  unnecessary, 
for  the  executive  will  not  often  dare  to  op- 
pose the  teachings  of  common  sense.  Elab- 
orate rules  controlling  the  civil  service  are 
scarcely  necessary,  because  the  city  business 
must  be  conducted  on  business  principles 
wherever  full  personal  responsibility  exists. 
Fraud  or  favorites  would  destroy  confidence. 
The  loss  of  confidence  would  turn  the  power 
over  to  the  minority.  Thus  such  a  plan  re- 
sults in  England.  It  would  work  in  the  same 
waj^  with  us. 

In  England  this  general  system  holds  in 
parliamentary  matters  as  well  as  in  local  af- 
fairs. The  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land becomes  a  unit  on  matters  of  adminis- 
tration, the  empire  being  in  no  sense  a  fed- 
eration in  its  governmental  relations.  The 
federal  system  with  its  wheels  within  wheels 
makes  the  adoption  of  a  similar  system  at 
Washington  a  matter  of  doubtful  expe- 
diency. In  the  use  of  the  federal  system  for 
non-federal  relations  we  find  the  most  se- 
rious mistake  in  American  local  government. 
The  Union  is  a  federation  of  sovereign 
States,  having  interests  more  or  less  diverg- 
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ent  .and  originally  swayed  by  (loop  and  over- 
mastering jealousies.  The  chocks  and  bal- 
ances of  our  constitution  were  intended  in 
large  degree  to  protect  the  individual  State 
from  the  possible  tyranny  of  the  others.  The 
separation  of  executive,  legislative  and  judi- 
cial functions  and  the  establishment  of  the 
two  houses  of  Congress  were  all  matters  as- 
sociated with  the  protection  of  States  under 
federal  relations.  Whether  the  need  for  these 
safeguards  is  past  or  Avhether  higher  safe- 
guard of  party  responsibility  should  take 
their  place,  as  in  England,  or  whether  some 
mitior  modification  in  that  direction  would 
be  still  better,  are  questions  I  cannot  discuss 
here.  They  are  vitally  important,  but  they 
do  not  touch  our  present  problem. 

It  was,  however,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  serious 
error  to  take  the  forms  of  federal  union  as 
the  type  of  local  government.  The  Union  is 
a  federation  of  sovereign  States,  but  the 
State  is  not  a  federation  of  sovereign  coun- 
ties. The  county  is  an  artificial  division  of 
the  State  made  for  convenience  of  adminis- 
tration. The  individual  county  stands  in  no 
danger  from  the  tryanny  of  the  majority.  In 
like  manner  we  cannot  regard  the  county  as 
a  federation  of  townships.  Still  less  is  the 
city  a  federation  of  wards.  Yet  in  our  choice 
of  aldermen  it  is  treated  as  such.  By  a  skill- 
ful arrangement  of  wards  and  a  suitable  ma- 
nipulatiQn  of  the  caucus  it  is  possible  to 
partly  disfranchise  the  inhabitants  of  some 
of  them.  Thus  the  better  elements  remain  in 
large  degree  unrepresented  in  our  city  coun- 
cils. To  destroy  the  tyranny  of  the  ward 
heeler  we  limit  his  authority.  We  make  the 
various  officials  of  the  city  independent  of 
one  another  and  all  of  them  responsible  to 
nobody.  They  are  bound  by  the  iron  provi- 
sions of  the  charter,  perhaps,  but  these  pro- 
visions do  not  enforce  themselves.  To  re- 
duce power  used  in  the  daylight  means  its 
greater  exercise  in  the  dark. 

The  system  of  proportional  representation 
destroys,  in  a  large  degree;  the  illegitimate 
power  of  cliques  and  associations.  It  sets 
aside  the  false  idea  of  federation  when  no 
federation  exists,  and  it  tends  to  unify  ad- 
ministration and  responsibility  of  the  city  as 
a  unit.  The  city  council  thus  chosen  will 
have  good  elements  and  bad  elements.  It  is 
simply  an  epitome  of  the  people  with  an  em- 


phasis laid  on  the  greater  intelligence,  for 
people  under  these  conditions  are  less  likely 
to  vote  for  men  they  do  not  know,  or  whom 
they  regard  as  incompetent  or  derelict. 

The  business  of  such  a.  council  is  supervi- 
sion rather  than  legislation,  and  its  chief 
function  that-  of  fusing  the  public;  opinion 
into  a  single  indivisible  will.  This  will  the 
mayor  represents  so  long  as  his  course  re- 
ceives their  approval  and  his  will  is  reflected 
in  his  subordinates  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments. 

Exactly  this  principle  applies  to  the  suc- 
cessful control  of  affairs  of  great  corpora- 
tions. The  president  of  a  railroad  has  the 
most  extended  powers,  if  he  satisfies  the 
directors,  who  in  turn  represent  the  stock- 
liolders.  In  proportion  as  such  power  and 
its  attendant  responsibility  are  real  will  be 
the  success  of  the  road,  other  matters  being, 
of  course,  equal.  If  the  president  abuse  his 
powers  it  will  be  when  the  directors  neglect 
their  duties.  For  popular  ignorance  or  indif- 
ference, no  system  can  offer  a  remedy. 

The  control  of  American  universities  has 
been  likewise  successful  in  the  degree  to 
which  it  approaches  this  model.  The  freer 
the  rein  given  the  president,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  the  more  effective  the  work  of  the 
institution.  But  this  free  rein  must  take 
with  it  the  watchful  confidence  of  boards  of 
trustees  or  of  the  alumni  or  of  the  public  for 
which  the  institution  exists.  The  majestic 
work  of  Dr.  Eliot  at  Harvard  well  exempli- 
fies all  this.  With  very  definite,  very  wise 
and  very  advanced  views  of  all  educational 
problems,  he  has  taken  full  rein  in  carrying 
them  out.  But  he  has  sought  at  the  same 
time  to  carry  with  him  the  confidence  and 
co-operation  of  graduates,  faculty  and  over- 
seers. Without  this  confidence,  freely  given 
because  fully  deserved,  Harvard  University 
could  never  have  been  made  what  it  is. 

In  few  branches  of  the  public  service  is  the 
spoils  system  so  deeply  intrenched  as  in  the 
public  schools.  In  no  other  place  can  it  do 
one-quarter  the  mischief.  It  shows  itself  in 
the  wanton  selection  of  incompetent  persons 
or  favorites  on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other,  in 
theprov4sionof  life  tenures  for  worthless  per- 
sons, its  evil  is  equally  prominent.  No  teach- 
er should  be  chosen  save  for  efficiency,  no 
teacher  should  be  retained   unless  this  effi- 
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cicncy  continiios.  If  nppointments  are  on  the 
basis  of  iiKM-it  only  there  is  no  danger  of  wan- 
ton removals,  and  any  law  protecting  a 
teacher  from  dismissal  works  against  the  in- 
terests of  llic  children,  a.  party  whose  inter- 
ests in  some  of  our  great  cities  have  been 
totally  ignored.  What  with  the  strife  on  ac- 
count of  life  tenures  of  teachers  chosen  by 
the  trustees  in  the  past,  and  with  the  desire 
of  present  trustees  to  provide  similarly  for 
their  own  indigent  relatives,  the  public 
schools  of  at  least  one  of  our  great  cities  are 
worse  than  no  schools  at  all.  To  use  posi- 
tions in  the  schools  for  purposes  of  charity 
is  to  use  them  for  corruption.  If  relieved 
from  the  great  expenses  now  incurred  better 
schools  would  arise  under  private  control. 
The  remedy  for  this  condition  is  not  to  abol- 
ish public  schools.  It  is  not  the  institution 
which  is  discredited,  but  our  management  of 
it,  and  this  through  our  o\vn  lack  of  interest 
and  our  bad  administrative  methods;  the  for- 
mer, no  doubt,  in  part  an  outgrowth  of  the 
latter.  Our  duty  is  to  repeal  all  statutes 
which  limit  responsibility,  place  the  schools 
in  the  hands  of  a  competent  superintendent, 
and  adopt  such  forms  as  will  hold  this  super- 
intendent to  a  real  and  constant  responsi- 
bility. 

Our  varied  fashions  in  local  administration 
are  therefore  in  great  part  the  results  of  ef- 


forts to  make  federal  forms  of  government 
do  the  impossible  and  of  our  attempts  to  hold 
men  to  resp()nsil)ility  without  giving  them 
power.  Tlic  affairs  of  no  business  corpora- 
tion could  be  conducted  in  such  a  fashion 
without  immediate  disaster.  If  these  are 
necessary  methods  of  "  Americanism,"  they 
are  also  methods  of  bankruptcy.  No  city,  or 
county,  or  State  can  be  well  governed  that 
does  not  associate  with  exercise  of  authority 
personal  responsibility  for  its  results. 

The  first  need  in  good  government  is  to  en- 
list the  services  of  men  who  know  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  who  have  the  will  and 
the  virtue  to  do  it.  Such  men  are  called  forth 
when  the  people  feel  the  need  of  them.  As 
matters  now  are  we  do  not  need  good  men 
because  we  have  no  way  of  using  them.  In 
public  office  they  can  only  watph  and  do 
nothing.  This  does  not  suffice  for  a  man  of 
action.  So  he  will  rather  go  on  with  his  own 
affairs,  which  he  can  control  and  for  which 
he  is  actually  responsible.  Thus  the  public 
affairs  fall  into  the  control  of  co-operative  as- 
sociations of  thieves,  for  which  the  city  fur- 
nishes a  figurehead.  All  constitutional 
checks  and  balances  in  administration  are  of 
but  slight  importance  compared  w^ith  the  per- 
sonality of  men.  Let  us  trj-  men  in  our  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  see  if  Americanism  is  not 
somehow  strengthened  by  the  change. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


When  the  Sun's  on  Shabh   Lhiag. 

A  TRUE  TALE  OF  THE  TWELFTH  OF  JULY. 
By  Seumas  MacManus. 


IlORY  Slavin's  was  a  neat  little  cottage 
all  but  lost  in  the  embrace  of  the  Barnes- 
more  Mountains.  Away  down  below  you 
saw  from  the  door  beauteous  Lough  Eask  sil- 
vered and  sparkling,  its  one  little  island  set 
as  a  gem;  and  further  still,  island-dotted 
Donegal  Bay  widening  its  arms,  and  reach- 
ing away  into  the  unknowni. 

It  was  a  splendid  summer  day,  w^as  the 
121h  of  July,  1820.  Rory  Slavin  and  his  son 
Neil,  who  had  been  in  the  field  since  morning 
Aveedhig  their  potatoes,  we're  just  now  finish- 


ing their  frugal  dinner  within  the  cottage. 
Neil  rose  up. 

"  Mother,"  said  he,  "  I'll  sthroll  into  Done- 
gal to  see  the  Orangemen  comin'  back  from 
their  '  walk.'  " 

"  Be  wise,  Nail  avic,  an'  don't  mind  goin' 
next  or  near  Donegal  the  day.  I  niver  knew 
anything  good  come  of  them  party  gather- 
ings. Be  wise,  an'  go  out  with  yer  poor 
father  to  the  weedin'  agin." 

"Plaise  God,  mother,  I'll  finish  the  field 
to-morra.  I've  wrought  hard  an'  didn't  take 
a  day  to  meself  since  xS^isther,"  he  said,  look- 
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ing  pleadingly  at  his  father,  who  was  iu  the 
act  of  applying  a  lighted  coal  to  his  pipe. 

"  Och,  Nellj',  let  the  boy  go  in  paiee.  It's 
the  laist  we  can  do  is  let  him  take  the  heel- 
en'  of  the  day  to  enjoy  himself.  Nail  'ill  be 
wise,  an'  naither  make  nor  meddle  with  them  . 
or  their  party  work.  Go,  Nail,  avic,  but 
don't  staj'  late.  I'll  go  out  and  take  a  turn 
at  the  weedin'  till  evenin'." 

"  Well,  Neil  alanna,  it's  too  headstrong  ye 
are  entirely,  an'  yer  father  is  little  betther. 
If  ye  must  go  ye  must,  but  I  warn  ye  on  yer 
peril  not  to  put  yer  hau'  or  fut  in  any  party 
business  this  day.  No  matter  what  any  one 
says  or  does— an'  throth  there'll  be  busy- 
bodies  enough  on  sich  a  day,  don't  you  offend 
a  dog  till  ye  come  home  to  yer  father's  house 
again.  Let  the  Orangemen,  have  their  day, 
an'  why  shouldn't  they?  Sure  yous  have  yer 
own,  when  the  time  comes.  An'  mind,  don't 
let  the  sun  set  on  ye  in  Donegal  !  Go,  an' 
God  guard  j^e  I  " 

Neil  arranged  a  hasty  toilet,  and  promising 
to  observe  his  mother's  injunctions  strictly, 
stepped  out  and  went  w^histling  down  the 
lane.  Half  way  down  he  was  met  by  a  peas.- 
ant  lass,  whose  sweet  little  face  and  eyes, 
wherein  reposed  the  shadows  of  night, 
beamed  coyly  out  from  under  a  white  sun- 
bonnet.  Neil's  face  brightened  as  he*  ap- 
proached her,  and  well  it  might,  for  this 
handsome,  barefooted  country  girl  was  a 
happy  vision  to  cross  the  path  of  such  a  fine, 
strapping  young  fellow  just  quitting  his 
teens  as  was  Neil.  She  smilingly  pinned  to 
his  breast  a  bunch  of  geranium  blossoms 
which  she  held  in  her  hand;  his  heart  swell- 
ing with  pride  and  pleasure. 

"  It's  pretty  as  a  picture  ye  look.  Nail," 
said  she,  laughing,  as  she  smoothed  out  a 
wrinkle  in  his  coat  caused  by  the  pinning; 
"  an'  I  hope  ye'll  take  good  care  of  yerself, 
an'  not  let  any  of  them  bouncin'  town  girls 
get  ye  into  a  snare,  an'  af ther  all  my  trouble 
with  ye,  too.    Ha,  ha  !  " 

*'  Indeed,  troth,  Maurya,  I  have  no  fear  of 
the  bouncin'  town  girls,  as  ye  call  them,  snar- 
in'  me,  for  there's  nothin'  of  me  to  snare  but 
has  been  snared  long  ago  by  a  sweet  wee 
lassie  with  black  eyes  an'  a  roguish  mouth  " 
—here  Maurya  slapped  him  on  the  cheek— 
"  that  lives  in  Tawnnawilly.  Nivir  mind, 
Maurya  asthore,  I'll  carry  me  heart— that  is, 


iu  case  I  have  the  lake,  an'  that  yer  own 
Sweet  self  hasn't  stole  it  from  me  ages  ago. 
I'll  carry  it  back  whole  an'  soun',  to  laive  it 
at  the  feet  of  a  far  purtier  girl  than  any  of 
yer  town  bouncers.  Be  at  the  foot  of  the 
lane,  acushia,  when  I'm  comin'  back,  till  we 
have  a  sthroU  an'  a  chat." 

''  Och,  it's  yerself  is  the  ready  boy  at  the 
blarney  !  An'  what  time  do  ye  intend  bein' 
back?  But  sure  I  needn't  ax  ye,  for  when  ye 
get  mixed  up  wid  the  sprees  in  the  town, 
Maurya  an'  her  black  eyes  'ill  be  little  bother 
to  ye,  an'  ye  won't  laive  till  ye  can't  help  it." 

"Won't  I  now?  Is  that  all  the  thrust  ye 
have  in  me?  " 

"What  time  will  ye  be  back?" 

"  I'll  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  lane  afo"e 
sun  settin'.  Look  out  for  me,  Maurya,  when 
the  sun's  on  Sliabh  Lhiag." 

They  separated,  and  Neil  went  his  way 
with  a  light  heart.  Maurya  tripped  up  the 
lane  with  an  airy  grace  that  quite  bewitched 
Neil  every  time  he  turned  to  feast  his  eyes 
on  her,  which  was  often.  Her  eyes  were  irre- 
sistibly drawn  to  the  sun,  and  she  mentally 
measured  his  course  until  he  should  make 
his  last  pause  on  Sliabh  Lhiag,  and  smile  a 
bright  farewell  from  over  its  crest  ere  he 
plunged  down  into  the  unknown  beyond. 

II. 

The  sun  was  on  Sliabh  Lhiag.  His  beams 
were  thrown  upon  the  fairy  form  of  Maurya, 
who,  still  barefooted,  and  her  head  enveloped 
in  the  same  snow-white  sunbonnet,  hastened 
along  the  green  lane.  It  was  a  glorious  even- 
ing. The  sun  shone  its  very  brightest; 
Lough  Eask  flashed  its  very  silverest;  the 
mountains  looked  their  very  grandest,  set  off 
with  brown  and  green,  dark  shade  and 
bright  sunshine,  the  birds  sang  and  twit- 
tered, and  the  air  was  heavy  with  perfume 
stolen  from  early  meadows.  Maurj^a  drank 
in  the  beauties  of  the  scene,  and  her  innocent 
heart  bounded  with  gladness. 

"  The  sun's  on  Sliabh  Lhiag,  an'  I  wondher 
will  Nail  be  as  good  as  his  promise  !  " 

Don't  doubt  him,  Maurya  of  the  trusting 
heart— don't  doubt  him,  he  will  fulfil  his 
compact  ! 

"  Ah  !  there  are  heads  comin'  along  at  the 
bushes  near  the  mouth  of  the  lane.  Maybe 
he's  in  it.    I'll  run  to  be  at  it  as  soon  as  him." 
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But  she  didn't  succeed.  They  have  reached 
the  end  of  the  hme  and  turned  into  it.  There 
are  six  men,  and  they  seem  to  bear  some- 
thing in  their  midst. 

"  Here's  a  crowd  of  them.  They're  comin' 
up  the  lane.  God  of  niarcy  !  wliat  have  they 
betwixt  them?  " 

They  approach.  They  bear  a  stretcher  on 
which  is  laid  a  man— a  dead  man  !  for  the 
awful  pallor  and  rigidly  fixed  features  of 
that  upturned  countenance  speak  for  them- 
selves. Out  of  his  side  has  trickled  a  stream 
of  blood  which  wound  sinuously  over  the 
frame  upon  which  the  body  was  stretched, 
and  was  still  dripping  from  it.  And  the  fea- 
tures—ah, yes  !  the  handsome  features  are 
those  of  Neil  Slavin.  The  sun— see  !  the  sun 
is  still  on  Sliabh  Lhiag  !  -  Neil  has  kept  his 
promise  !  Did  you  doubt  him,  Maurya?  If 
so,  approach  and  upbraid  yourself.  Neil  has 
faithfully  kept  his  promise  ! 

In  Slavin's  cottage  Neil's  mother  was  busy- 
ing herself  about  the  fire  preparing  a  meal 
against  her  son's  return. 

*'  I'll  have  something  warm  for  the  poor 
boy,"  she  remarked  to  her  husband,  who  sat 
apart  enjoying  his  pipe.  "  He  took  only  an 
excuse  of  a  dinner,  he  was  so  taken  on  with 
goin'  into  the  town,  so  it's  hungry  he'll  be, 
I'll  warrant  ye,  when  he  comes  back.  It's  a 
wondher  but  he's  comin',  Rory;  it's  near  his 
time  now.  It's  conthrairy  he  is  when  he 
takes  a  notion  in  his  head.  But  shure,  the 
light  o'  my  heart,  how  would  we  live  widout 
him.  The  Lord  spare  him,  it's  what  I  often 
think;  if  iver  he'd  meet  with  any  misfortune 
I'd  nivir  lift  my  head  afther— me  poor  ould 
heart  would  brak." 

"  Nelly,  achora,  ye  shouldn't  be  vexin'  yer- 
self  wid  sich— What's  that?"  and  Rory 
jumped  from  his  seat  in  terror,  as  one  long, 
long  and  loud  shriek  burst  upon  his  ears,  ap- 
parently coming  from  the  direction  of  the 
bottom  of  the  lane.  That  shriek  was  the 
bursting  of  Maurya's  innocent  heart  ! 

"  Great  God  of  glory  !  "  panted  Nelly  Sla- 
vin, and  both  she  and  her  husband  rushed 
forth. 

Five  minutes  later  Neil  Slavin's  cold  body 
was  borne  over  the  threshold  which  it  had 
a  few  short  hours  before  quitted  full  of  life 
and  hope,  joy  and  sunshine.  Then  his  moth- 
er's senseless  body  was  borne  in  and  laid 


upon  a  bed  in  tlio  inner  room.  Rory  Slavin 
walked  with  a  firm  step  after  his  son's 
corpse,  and  with  arms  folded  stood  gazing 
fixedly  and  stolidly  on  the  lifeless  features. 

He  spoke  not  a  word;  neither  did  he  utter 
moan  or  sigh.  Yet  was  there  that  in  his 
strange  gaze  that  made  the  sympathizing 
neighbors  who  thronged  the  house  feel  for 
him  fourfold  ! 

There  was  an  inquest.  There  was  a  ver- 
dict of  wilful  murder  returned  against  a 
young  Orangeman  named  Willy  Baxter.  It 
Avould  appear  that  Neil  Slavin  formed  one  of 
a  crowd  of  Catholics  who  had  assembled  to 
see  the  Orange  procession  enter  Donegal,  re- 
turning from  that  day's  "  walk."  They 
came  along  gaily,  an  extended  line  of  stal- 
wart fellows,  with  colors  mounted,  flags  fly- 
ing, and  bands  playing.  Upon  reaching  the 
group  in  which  Neil  was  standing  the  tune 
which  they  had  been  playing  was  suddenly 
changed.  The  front  ranks  glanced  defiantly 
at  the  Catholics  as  the  first  bar  of  "Croppies 
Lie  Down  "  was  thundered  boldly  out.  They 
never  played  the  second  bar— at  least  not 
that  night,  nor  for  a  long  time  after.  The  hot 
Celtic  blood  mantled  in  Neil's  cheeks,  and 
rushing  from  the  crowd  he  did  a  rash  and  a 
wrong  act— he  put  his  foot  through  their  big 
drum.  The  report  of  a  pistol  was  instantly 
heard,  and  the  next  moment  Neil  Slavin 
rolled  over  dead.  He  had  paid  for  his  mon- 
strously imprudent  act  with  his  life.  A  wild 
act,  and  a  wilder  retaliation.  But  on  such 
days  and  at  such  moments  Ulster  Catholics 
or  Orangemen  do  not  pause  to  weigh  conse- 
quences. 

The  day  of  Neil's  funeral  arrived.  He 
was  carried  to  his  grave  on  the  shoulders  of 
four  companions— strong,  strapping  young 
fellows.  They  were  Morris  Gallagher  and 
Phadrig  Kearns,  Charlie  Ruadh  and  Jim  Mc- 
Ginty.  They  had  loved  Neil  in  life  and  felt 
a  sorrowful  pride  in  bearing  him  forth  on  his 
last  sad  journey.  Around  the  coffin  were 
lined  the  keeners,  who  raised  their  weird  and 
powerful  cry  when  the  coffin  was  lifted  on 
the  bearers'  shoulders  at  the  wake-house,  and 
ceased  not  till  the  last  sod  was  firmly  planted 
above  all  that  was  perishable  of  Neil  Slavin. 
They  recited  in  Gaelic,  in  tones  that  were 
thrilling  and  awful,  the  virtues  and  charac- 
teristics, the  loves  and  friendships  of  the  de- 
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ceased.  They  dwelt  upon  his  buoyancy  and 
brightness,  and  his  kindness  and  gentleness, 
in  words  that  moved  their  listeners  to  heart- 
felt tears.  Then  they  pictured  the  gloomy 
home  and  the  cold  and  cheerless  hearth 
which  would  be  Kory  Slavin's  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  days;  and  they  told  of  blighted 
lives  and  brolcen  hearts  of  those  whom  he 
had  ruthlessly  forsaken,  and  they  besought 
aiid  invoked  him  to  come  back  to  cheer  them 
—to  rise  up  even  in  his  coffin,  and  bid  his 
aged  parents  be  of  good  heart,  for  he  awaited 
them  in  a  better  land.  But  then,  they  re- 
membered, he  was  not  to  blame  for  bowing 
his  father's  head,  he  was  not  to  blame  for 
forsaking  his  poor  old  mother  and  leaving 
her  in  affliction.  No,  it  was  the  Orangeman, 
the  treacherous,  crael,  bloody  Orangeman  ! 
And  here  their  keen. assumed  a  fierceness 
that  was  astounding,  and  they  poured  out 
curses  deep  and  dire  upon  the  heads  of  the 
wretches  who  were  guilty  of  the  blood  of 
their  beloved.  And  thus  did  their  wild  keen 
run,  and  all  the  passions  and  emotions  alter- 
nating, and  swaying  with  irresistible  force 
the  surging  mass  of  humanity  who  walked 
behind  with  boAved  heads. 

Immediately  after  the  coffin  walked  Rory 
Slavin  with  the  same  dread  gaze,  the  same 
dread  expression  he  wore  on  the  evening  he 
stood  by  the  fresh  corpse  of  his  murdered 
son,  still  depicted  upon  his  countenance. 
They  endeavored  to  rouse  him,  but  they  gave 
up  the  task  in  despair,  and  forebodingly 
shook  their  heads.  Nelly  Slavin,  whom  they 
left  guarded  in  the  cottage,  is  loud  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  intense  grief,  for  which  her 
friends  are  thankful. 

Neil  Slavin's  body  is  laid  in  its  long  home, 
the  priest  has  paid  a  touching  tribute  to  the 
winning  ways  and  endearing  traits  of  him 
upon  whom  they  have  looked  and  shall  look 
no  more;  he  has  drawn  from  the  untimely 
death  a  moral,  which  he  places  as  a  warning 
before  the  young  men  of  the  parish,  and  he 
has  invoked  them,  for  their  own  sakes,  for 
the  sake  of  their  suffering  country  and  for 
the  sake  of  God,  to  cast  out  of  their  hearts, 
here  hy  Neil  Slavin's  graveside,  those  piti- 
able animosities  which  are  a  disgrace  to  re- 
ligion and  are  yearly  reaping  for  them  a  crop 
of  calamities,  embittering  the  very  well- 
spring  of  their  lives.    The  grave  is  closed  up 


in  «ilence,  and  the  funeml  party  have  turned 
mournfully  away.  A  very  short  time  after 
Ilory  Slavin,  having  contrived  to  elude  his 
friends,  returns  to  the  graveyard,  and  seek- 
ing out  the  newly  closed  grave,  goes  upon  his 
knees  on  it  before  heaven,  and  calling  upon 
his  murdered  boy  to  hear  him,  he  crosses  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  over  those  of  the  other, 
and  swears  in  Gaelic  upon  those  five  crosses 
that  he  shall  never,  never  rest  till  he  has  bit- 
terly revenged  the  blood  of  his  innocent  boy  ! 

III. 

A  week  has  passed  since  the  burial  of  Neil 
Slavin.  Rory  has  not  changed  in  his  manner. 
He  is  still  possessed  of  the  same  strange, 
calm  exterior.  But  under  that  calm  exterior 
there  is,  as  his  friends  fear,  a  very  volcano, 
which  waits  but  the  opportunity  to  burst 
forth  in  all  its  terrible  strength. 

On  this  night  Nelly  Slavin  has  been  taken 
away,  against  her  will,  for  the  purpose  of 
spending  a  few  hours  in  the  house  of  her  sis- 
ter, situated  up  the  mountain,  in  the  hope 
that  she  may  be  weaned  from  dwelling  upon 
the  associations  that  seem  to  make  her  great 
grief  more  poignant.  Rory  has  absolutely 
and  curtly  refused  to  leave.  The  shades  of 
night  have  crept  down.  Rory  has  closed  the 
door,  and  by  light  of  the  fir  and  turf  that 
blaze  upon  the  hearth  is  cleaning  up  an  old 
gun  which  Neil  was  wont  to  use  for  poaching 
purposes.  As  the  light  from  the  fire  and  the 
reflection  from  the  steel  play  fitfully  over  his 
countenance,  they  reveal  thereon  a  fearfully 
grim  smile.  He  has  finished  the  cleaning  to 
his  satisfaction,  and  now  loads  and  primes 
the  gun  with  an  awful  delight.  Leveling  it  in 
the  direction  of  the  door,  placing  his  finger 
on  the  trigger,  and  taking  careful  aim,  a 
flash  of  horrid  joy  dances  in  his  eyes  as  he 
hisses  from  between  his  set  teeth,  "  Ah,  God  ! 
that  I  had  the  murdherer  of  me  son  stan'in' 
there  now." 

Instantly  the  door  was  burst  open  with 
such  suddenness  that  it  almost  caused  the 
finger  on  the  trigger  to  perform  its  work.  A 
tall  young  man,  a  stranger,  witU  a  hunted 
look  in  his  eyes,  bounded,  panting  into  the 
room.  Rory  dropped  the  gun  and  gazed  at 
him  in  sui-prise. 

**  For  the  Savior's  sake,  hide  me,  hide  me  ! 
The  polls  are  on  the  top  0'  me  !  " 
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K()i\v's  ('y(>s  l)()iiii(l('(]  ill  llicii-  sockets,  a 
tlii-ill  i-;iii  tliiou.uli  liis  rr.-imc.  lie  moved  not 
foi-  nil  iiis!;iiit.  'IMieii  willi  ;i  stnrt  he  seemed 
to  recall  liimscir.  Uemoviii.n-  a  s(niare  flas 
ill  one  cornel-  of  an  adjoining  room,  he  show(Ml 
the  entrance  1o  a  cellar  which  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  private  distilling. 

"  There,"  said  he,  pointing  down,  "  hide 
yerself.    Ye're  safe  till  they  pass." 

In  another  nioiiK^nt  the  hunted  one  was 
through  and  the  flag  replaced.  The  door 
was  thrown  open  once  again  almost  immedi- 
ately and  a  band  of  police  thronged  in. 

"Oh,  Slavin,  is  this  you?  We're  aftlier 
young  Baxter  for  the  murdher.  Some  of  the 
men  thought  he  run  in  here;  Ave  didn't  know 
yer  house." 

The  same  thrill  that  we  have  before  record- 
ed again  ran  through  Rory's  frame,  but 
shook  it  this  time  with  greater  'force.  His 
features  became  a.  deadly  white,  but  he  only 
bowed  his  head  in  reply  to  the  sergeant  who 
had  spoken  and  said,  '"  May  my  son's  mur- 
dherer  meet  his  punishment." 

The  men  only  glanced  around  the  rooms  of 
Kory's  dwelling  and  hurried  off  on  their  way 
again. 

The  stranger  had  emerged  from  his  place 
of  concealment,  and  approached  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  to  thank  Kory,  w4io,  placing  his 
hand  on  the  young  man's  head  and  looking 
him  full  in  the  eyes  for  a  moment,  said,  in  a 
voice  that  trembled: 


'•  You  have  inurdhered  my  son.  I  swore  on 
tlie  five  crosses  to  revenge  him.  I  intended 
(loiiT  il  Willi  way:  it  was  a  wicked  way.  God 
lliis  night  i)iit  :i  l)etther  way  in  me  heart  an' 
in  me  power.  I  now  pay  ye  back  with  your 
life.    Ye  can  go;  Nail  is  revenged  !  " 

The  Orangeman  staggered  ag.linst  the  wall 
and  put  his  hands  to  his  head  in  a  dazed 
way.    Presently  he  recovered. 

"  I  go,"  said  he.  "  I  leave  the  miserable 
counthry  this  night  forever,  forever  !  I  am 
sure  of  my  life,  tho  ten  minutes  ago  I  de- 
spaired of  that.  I  am  sure  of  my  life,  sure 
as  it  is;  but  wan  hour's  paice  on  this  side  o' 
the  grave  I  nivir  expect  to  enjoy.  I  go,  but 
before  1  laive  I  give  my  curse  an'  I  call  down 
the  curse  of  God  an'  the  wrath  of  God  on.  all 
party  work  an'  on  all  the  party  processions- 
inventions  of  the  divil  for  wrackin'  the  souls 
an'  bodies  of  the  young  men  of  this  miserable 
counthry  an'  for  scattherin'  our  homes,  an' 
hold  in'  us  up  to  disgrace  over  the  face  of  the 
airth.  The  heaviest  curses  of  a  blighted 
heart  light  on  all  such  work.  For  you,  may 
the  God  that's  lookin'  down  on  your  action 
here  the  night  reward  ye  as  ye  desarve.  I 
have  brought  sorra  on  j-er  brow  an'  gloom  on 
yer  heart,  an'  you  have  paid  me  back  by 
heapin'  on  me  head  coals  that  burn  me  very 
brain,  l^e're  revenged.  Farew^ell  !  "  And 
he  was  gone  into  the  night.    Gone  forever. 

Mount  Charles,  Ireland. 


Thomas    Hood's    First   Century   and    His 
Unpublished   Letters. 

By  H.    C.   Shelley. 
III. 


NoTWiTiiSTAiMDiNG  the  oppositiou  to  his 
suit,  Hood,  in  due  time,  reaped  the  reward 
of  his  sincere  alfection  for  Jane  Reynolds. 
There  w^ere  dark  days  in  store  for  these  two, 
days  of  unceasing  buffeting  with  adverse 
fortune  made  all  the  more  trying  bj^  persist- 
ing ill-health,  but  their  devotion  and  affec- 
tion never  faltered  for  a  single  moment. 
Through  good  report  and  ill  Jane  Hood  was 
a  true  and  faithful  wife,  the  inspiration  of 


some  of  her  husband's  best  work,  and  his 
ever-ready  helper  in  preparing  his  manu- 
scripts for  the  printers.  On  his  part,  too, 
Thomas  Hood  never  failed  in  love  and  duty 
toward  his  wife;  "  he  was  an  ideal  husband," 
testifies  Mr.  Towneley  Green,  "  and  w^hoUy 
devoted  to  Mrs.  Hood."  The  honeymoon 
w^as  spent  at  Hastings,  and  from  thence 
there  came  to  Marianne  and  Charlotte  Rey- 
nolds a  letter  as  rich  in  the  peculiar  qualities 
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of  Hood's  genius  as  any  production  of  his 

pen: 

"  The  Pkiouy,  Hastings, 

"Tuesday  Morning, 

"My  Dear  Marianne,  My  Dkaii  Lot: 

*•  1  shall  leave  Jane  to  explain  to  yon  why  we 
have  not  written  sooner,  and  betake  myself  at 
once  to  fill  up  my  share  of  the  letter.      Jane 
meanwhile    resting    her    two    sprained    ankles, 
worn  out  with  walking,  or,  rolling  rather,  upon 
the  pebbly  beach  ;  for  she  is  not,  as  she  says, 
the  shingle  woman  that  she  used  to  be.     This 
morning  I   took   her   up   to   the   Castle,   and   it 
would  liave  amused  you,  after  I  had  hauled  her 
up,  with  great  labor,  one  of  its  giddy  steps,  to 
see  her  contemplating  her   re-descent.     Behind 
her  an  unkindly  wall,   in  which  there  was  no 
door  to  admit  us  from  the  level  ridge  to  which 
we   had   attained;   before  her    nothing   but   the 
inevitable  steep.     At  the  lirst  glance  downward 
she  seemed  to  comprehend  that  she  must  stay 
there   all    the   day,    and,    as   I    generally    do,    I 
thought   with    her.      We   are    neither    of    us    a 
chamois,  but  after  a  good  deal  of  joint  scuffling 
and  scrara))ling  and  kicking  I  got  her  down  again 
upon   the  Doicns.     I    alii   almost   afraid  to   tell 
you  that  we  wished  for  our  dear  Marianne  to 
share  with   us  in   the  prospect  from  above.     I 
had  the  pleasure  besides  of  groping  with  her  up 
a  little  corkscrew  staircase  in  a  ruined  turret, 
and  seeing  her  poke  her  head  like  a  sweep  out 
at  the  top.     The  place  was  so  small  methought 
it  was  like  exploring  a  marrow  bone. 

"  This   is    the    last   of   our   excursions.      We 
have  tried,  but  in  vain,   to  find  out  the  baker 
and  his  wife  recommended  to  us  by  Lamb  as  the 
very  lions  of  green  Hastings.     There  is  no  such 
street  as  he  has  named  throughout  the   town, 
and   the  ovens   are  singularly   numerous.      We 
have  given  up  the  search,  therefore,  but  we  have 
discovered  the  little  church  in  the  wood,  and  it 
is  such  a  Church  !     It  ought  to  have  been  our 
St.  Botolphs.      (Pray  tell  Ma,  by  the  way,  that 
we  read  our  marriage  in  the  morning  papers  at 
the  librarj',  and  it  read  very  well. )      Such  a  ver- 
dant covert-wood  Stothard  might  paint  for  the 
haunting  of  Dioreus,  Pamphilus  and  Fiammetta 
as  they   walk  in   the  novel   of  Boccacce.     The 
ground  shadowed  with  bluebells,  even  to  the  for- 
mation  of   a   plumb-like   bloom   upon   its    little 
knolls  and   ridges ;  and   even   through   the   dell 
windeth  a  little  path  chequei-ed  with  the  shades 
of  aspens  and  ashes  and  the  most  verdant  and 
lively  of  all  the  family  of  trees.     Here  a  broad, 
rude  stone  steppeth  over  a  lazy  spring,  oozing 
its  way   into  grass   and   weeds ;    anon   a   fresh 
pathway     divergeth,     you     know    not    whither. 


Meanwhile  the  wild  blackbird  startles  across 
(he  way  and  singeth  anew  in  some  other  shade. 
To  have  seen  Fiammetta  there,  stepping  in  silk 
Mdire,  like  a  flower,  and  the  sunlight  looking 
upon  her  betwixt  the  branches !  I  had  not 
walked  (in  the  body)  with  Romance  before. 
Tlion  suppose  so  much  of  a  space  cleared  as 
maketh  a  small  church  lairn  to  be  sprinkled 
with  old  gravestones,  and  in  the  midst  the 
church  itsell",  and  small  Christian  dovecot,  such 
as  Lamb  has  truly  described  it,  like  a  little 
temple  of  Juan  Fernandes.  I  could  have  been 
sentimental  and  wished  to  lie  some  day  in  that 
place,  its  calm  tenants  seeming  to  come  through 
such  quiet  ways,  through  those  verdant  alleys, 
to  their  graves. 

"  In  coming  home  I  killed  a  viper  in  our  ser- 
pentine path,  and  Mrs.  Fernor  says  I  am  by 
that  token  to  overcome  an  enemy.  Is  Taylor 
or  Hessey  dead?  The  reptile  was  dark  and 
dull,  his  blood  being  yet  sluggish  from  the  cold ; 
howbeit,  he  tried  to  bite,  till  I  cut  him  in  two 
with  a  stone.  I  thought  of  Hessey's  long  back- 
bone when  I  did  it. 

"They  are  called  adders,  tell  your  father,  be- 
cause two  and  two  of  them  together  make  four. 

::<  :<:  :;:  ^  H:  4:  :!:  4: 

"  I  resume.     Like  people  with  only  one  heart, 
we  are  writing  with  a  single  pen.     Mrs.  Fernor 
does  not  let  more  with  her  apartments,  and  we  . 
are  obliged  to  ride  and  tie  on  the  stump  of  an 
old  goose  quill.      In  a  struggle  for  possession 
we  iiave  inflicted  the  blots  above.      '  Some  nat- 
ural drops  he  shed,   but   wiped  them  soon,'   as 
Milton  says.     Our  fire  is  beginning  to  burn  on 
one  side,  a  sign  of  a  parting,  and  Mrs.  Fernor 
is    already    grieving    over    our    departure.      On 
Thursday   night  we  shall  be  at  Islington,   and 
then  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  you  as  well  as  we 
are.     I  hope  you  have  been  comfortable,  dear, 
and    accustomed    my    house    to    the    command 
which  it  is  to  comply  with.     I  hope  Green  hath 
been    often    on    Islington    dreen,    which    loveth 
you  ;  you  will  have  learned  from  our  topography 
to  approach  the  Angel.     I  hope  Ma  hath  han- 
selled our  teacups.     I  hope  ray  garden  is  trans- 
planted into  Mr.   Oldenhaws.     I   hope   Dash  is 
well  and  behaves  well.     But  shortly  I  shall  have 
an   answer   to   all   my   anticipations.     Now   we 
must  leave  Hastings,  the  pleasant  scene  of  our 
setting  half-honeymoon.     Oh,  Lot,  couldst  thou 
but    see    the    teapots    at    Mr.    Davis's !      Thou 
wouldst  shed  some  drops  at  quitting  this  place ! 
Pots,  there  is  enamel,   there  is  quaintness  and 
richness  of  pattern  !     Not  tea  merely,  but  ket- 
tles  with    gilded   handles,    gorgeous   coffee-pots, 
transcending  even  thy  own  shelf.     In  one  thing 
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lliou  wert  selfish,  in  not  giving  us  that  brown 
loapot.  Nay,  thou  art  worse  tlian  Mr.  Davis, 
lor  his  are  to  be  got  for  money  if  not  for  love. 

"  To-morrow  we  go  to  Lovers'  Seat,  as  it  is 
called,  to  hallow  it  by  our  presence.  Oh,  how 
1  wish  we  had  you  upon  Lovers'  Seat,  which 
took  its  name  from  the  appointments  of  a  fair 
maiden  with  a  gallant  lieutenant!  He  was  in 
the  preventive  service,  but  his  love  was  contra- 
band, and  in  a  romantic  bay  they  used  to  elude 
the  parental  excise.  Good-bye.  God  bless 
you,  my  dears,  till  we  meet  again.  I  long  to 
meet  you  again  as  your  brother,  most  proud  and 
happy  in  your  affection.  My  love  and  duty  to 
our  good  Mother  and  to  our  Father. 
"  Your  own  affectionate  friend  and  Brother, 

"  T.  Hood." 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  letter  that 
the  young  couple  began  housekeeping  in  the 
Islington  district,  but  ere  long  they  removed 
to  Robert  street,  Adelphi.    During  the  twen- 
ty years  of  their  married  life  the  Hoods  had 
no  fewer  than  eleven  homes,  but  in  the  first 
three  thej^  seem  to  have  dwelt    for    rather 
longer  than  the  average  of  two  years  sug- 
gested by  comparing  both  totals.    The  house 
they  resided  in  at  Robert  street  from  about 
1825  to  1829  was  No.  2— a  fact  now  for  the 
first    time    established    by    Mr.     Towneley 
Green's  papers,  and,  save  that  the  building 
has  lost  its  numerical  identity  by  absorption 
into  the  hotel    which  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  left  hand  side  of  the   street,    this    early 
home  of  the  poet  has  changed  but  little  dur- 
ing the  past  seventy  years.    Here  their  first 
child  was  born,  and,  breathing  its  last  al- 
most with  its  first  cry,  here  arrived  those 
tender  lines  of  Lamb,  "On  an  Infant  Dying 
as  Soon  as  Born."    While  still  dwelling    in 
Robert  street  Hood  edited  one  of  those  An- 
nuals so  popular  seventy  years  ago,  the  ti- 
tle being  "The  Gem,"  and  the  date  of  pub- 
lication 1829.    He  was  an  industrious  editor, 
casting  his  net  far  and  wide.    A  letter  from 
the  Quaker,  Bernard  Barton,  in  answer  to 
a  request  for  a  contribution  from  his  pen, 
has  so  many  points  of  interest  that  it  de- 
serves  quotation   in    connection    with    this 
place  of  Hood's  literary  enterprise: 

"WOODBRTDGE,  April  26th,  1828. 
"  My  Dear  Friend, 

"  I  had  almost,  not  sworn,  for  we  friendly 
folk  use  not  such  attestations.  I  had  well  nigh 
affirmed  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 


Annuals,  saving  that  of  my  old  friend  Acker- 
man,  which  I  write  for  from  mere  habit;  but 
an  application  for  an  article  to  one  conducted 
by  thee  and  contributed  by  Elia  will  go  far  to 
induce  me  to  try  what  I  can  do.  Pray  let  me 
know,  as  early  as  may  be,  what  is  the  latest  I 
can  be  allowed. 

"  If  anybody  can  make  aught  of  such  a  specu- 
lation 1  know  no  one  whose  chances  of  success 
are  belter  than  thine ;  but  I  doubt  the  day  is 
somewhat  gone  by.  The  thing  was  overdone,  I 
fear,  last  year,  and  I  hear  of  new  ones  start- 
ing. I  had  a  letter  a  day  or  two  ago  from  one 
of  the  joint  authors  of  '  Body  and  Soul,'  stating 
he  was  about  editing  a  new  one.  Whether  it 
was  the  Body-man  or  the  Soul-man  who  ad- 
dressed me,  I  know  not :  if  only  the  former 
there  are  hopes  for  thee ;  if  the  latter  thou 
must  prepare  for  a  rivalry  for  Spirits.  But 
I  never  read  their  Joint  Production,  so  perhaps 
there  may  be  a  little  difference  between  them. 

"  What  is  thy  annual  to  be  called  and  who 
is  to  publish  it?  '  These  little  things  are  great 
to  little  men,'  and  to  little  books,  too.  I  am 
glad  the  old  sentimental  Title  is  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  *  Pledge  of  Friendship  '  must  have 
been  hit  on,  I  opine,  by  some  enamored  swain, 
or  sighing  Nymph ;  it  is  an  unmeaning  desig- 
nation, for  anything,  everything  or  nothing  may 
be  a  pledge  of  what  passes  by  curtesy  for 
Friendship.  How  to  supply  its  place,  however, 
by  anything  appropriate  and  new  is  beyond  my 
powers  of  suggestion ;  the  change  cannot  be 
for  the  worse,  that's  one  comfort. 

"  Hast  thou  seen  or  heard  aught  of  Elia 
lately?  I  had  a  few  lines  from  him  a  day  or  two 
back,  written  in  worse  spirits  than  I  ever  knew 
him  exemplify.  He  said  he  was  ill,  too ;  pray 
let  me  know  he  is  better,  for  I  should  be  loth 
to  think  him  so  bad  as  that  notelet  indicated. 

"  In  conclusion,  may  I  hope  for  the  indul- 
gent forgiveness  of  one  cautionary  hint,  sug- 
gested by  no  meddling  spirit  of  oflScious  im- 
pertinence, but  by  a  cordial  desire  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  undertaking  and  a  hearty  inter- 
est in  thy  enduring  fame?  No  one,  I  believe, 
ever  undervalued  wit  who  had  the  slightest  ca- 
pacity to  appreciate  its  point  and  brilliancy. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  temptations  to  which 
so  seductive  a  faculty  is  likely  to  expose  its 
lively  and  mercurial  possessor,  but,  '  Hal !  and 
thou  lovest  me  ' — pshaw  !  that's  nothing — I 
mean,  if  thou  hast  a  due  regard  to  a  still  more 
lasting,  pure  and  enviable  name,  do  not  in  thy 
own  contributions,  or  in  those  accepted  from 
others,  suffer  these  merry  quips  and  cranks  to 
exclude  totally  more  simple  and  sober  articles. 
Heartily  as  I  have  laughed  over  many  of  thy 
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lively  sallies,  several  of  these,  despite  their 
poiDt  and  originality,  I  have  forgotten ;  but 
not  a  letter  or  line  of  the  verses  '  I  Remember, 
1  Remembei- '  have  from  the  first  perusal  of 
them  been  long  absent  from  my  recollection. 
The  touching  simplicity  and  the  deep  pathos  of 
those  few  witless  verses  electrified  more  at  the 
moment  by  their  perusal  than  the  same  quan- 
tum of  poetry  ever  did  before  or  since.  I 
would  rather  be  the  author  of  those  lines  than 
of  almost  any  modern  volume  of  poetry  pub- 
lished during  the  last  ten  years.  This  may 
seem  extravagant,  but  I  know  it  is  written  in 
no  complimentary  mood. 

"  Thine  truly, 

"  B.  Barton." 
Tempting-  as  it  might  be  to  show  how  far 
this  letter  bore  fruit,  and  to  dwell  upon  the 
literary  activity  of  Hood  in  its  various  rami- 
fications, it  is  nfecessarj^  to  turn  once  again 
to  the  more  personal  aspect  of  his  life. 
When  the  Hoods  removed  from  Robert 
street,  some  time  in  1829,  they  found  their 
next  home  in  a  picturesque  cottage  on  Winch- 
more  Hill.  Probably  some  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  rear  of  the  building  since 
that  date,  but  otherwise  it  is  unaltered,  and 
with  its  roomy  bay-windows,  its  creeper-clad 
walls,  and  its  lovely  garden,  it  remains  to 
this  day  a  picture  of  an  ideal  home  for  a  poet. 
Hood's  home  instincts  took  deeper  root  at 
Winchmore  Hill  than  anywhere  else;  he  was 
very  much  attached  to  it,  wrote  his  daugh- 
ter, "  and  many  years  afterward  I  have 
known  him  point  out  some  fancied  resem- 
blance in  other  places,  and  say  to  my  mother; 
'  Jenny,  that's  very  like  Winchmore  ! '  "  In 
1832  there  came  another  removal,  this  time  to 
Lake  House,  Wanstead.  Here,  again,  there 
has  been  little  change  since  the  days  of 
Hood's  tenancy.  AVedged  in  between  the 
borders  of  Wanstead  I*ark  and  that  narrow 
tree-covered  promontory  of  Epping  Forest, 
which  reaches  out  as  far  south  on  the  left, 
there  may  still  be  seen  the  picturesque  few 
acres  which  constitute  Lake  House  Park. 
The  house,  built  almost  wholly  of  wood,  con- 
tains nine  or  ten  bedrooms,  a  spacious  kitch- 
en, and  a  large  dining-hall,  which  occupies 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  building  in  the 
rear.  In  the  garden  behind  the  house  are 
two  old  cherry  trees,  and  some  years  ago  the 
larger  of  these  was  adorned  with  a  copper 
plate,  bearing  this  inscription:    "In  pity  for 


the  woes  of  woiiiaukind,  beneath  this  ancient 
tree  Thomas  Hood  wrote  the  '  Song  of  the 
Shirt,'  '  Stitch,  Stitch,  Stitch.'  "  The  tablet 
is  gone,  and  the  hope  may  be  expressed  that 
if  the  desire  lo  replace  it  should  ever  have  a 
practical  issue,  care  will  be  taken  not  to  per- 
petrate the  falsehood  of  the  old  inscription. 
For  it  was  not  here,  and  in  1832,  that  the 
"  Song  of  the  Shirt  "  was  written,  but  in  the 
Elm-Tree  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  in  1843. 

Some  family  portrait  painting  of  abiding 
interest  was  achieved  during  the  Lake  House 
days,  for  it  was  here,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Tow^neley  Green,  that  the  portraits  of  Hood 
and  his  wife  were  executed.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  senior,  happened  to  be  on  a 
visit  to  Lake  House  at  the  time,  and  the 
latter  was  induced  to  sit  for  her  portrait 
also.  No  persuasion  availed  to  lead  Mr. 
Rej^nolds  to  face  the  same  ordeal.  But  if 
his  son-in-law  could  not  persuade  him  to  sit 
for  his  portrait,  he  had  little  difficulty  in 
inducing  him  to  assume  one  day  the  charac- 
ter of  a  J.  P.  of  the  County.  Several 
small  boys  had  been  caught  in  the  act  of 
plundering  the  cherry  tree  above  men- 
tioned, and  Hood  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  reading  them  a  lesson  by  a  mock 
trial.  So  the  culprits  were  haled  before  the 
old  gentleman  sitting  in  state  in  the  dining- 
hall,  and  were  duly  sentenced  to  instant  exe- 
cution on  the  tree  from  which  their  thefts 
had  been  committed.  The  poet's  infant 
daughter  had  been  previously  coached  to 
plead  for  mercy,  and  at  her  entreaties  the 
sentence  was  as  solemnly  revoked  as  it  had 
been  pronounced. 

From  the  early  months  of  1835  to  the 
autumn  of  1840,  Hood  was  an  exile,  living 
first  at  Coblenz  and  afterw^ard  at  Ostend. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  se- 
quence of  monetary  misfortunes  which  drove 
him  to  the  Continent  for  the  sake  of  cheap 
living,  but  those  misfortunes  ought  never  to 
be  mentioned  without  the  reminder  being 
given  that  they  were  due  to  no  fault  on  his 
side.  When  at  last  it  became  possible  for 
him  to  return  home,  he  resided  for  a  brief 
season  near  Camberwell  Green,  removing  to 
No.  17  Elm-Tree  Road,  St.  John's  Wood, 
toward  the  end  of  1841,  on  his  being  ap- 
pointed editor  of  Colburn's  'Mew  Monthly 
Magazine,  at  a  salary  of  £800  a  year.    In  this 
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house  he  resided  until  the  Christmas  of  1843, 
wheu  he  made  his  final  flitting?  to  Devon- 
shire Lodge,  New  Finchley  Koad.  That 
building,  however,— the  scene  of  his  death  in 
1845— is  no  longer  standing. 

Hood's  appointment  as  editor  of  the  2Vew 
Monthly  Magazine  was  hailed  with  genuine 
satisfaction  on  all  sides,  and  through  the 
whole  of  1842  and  well  on  toward  the  end  of 
the  next  year  he  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  that  position  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  fulfil  all  the  favorable  prophecies  of  his 
friends.  Then  there  arose  some  misunder- 
standing between  Mr.  Colburn  and  his  edi- 
tor, in  the  midst  of  which  the  latter  received 
the  following  letter  from  his  stanch  friend, 
Charles  Dickens.  It  will  assist  *iu  its  inter- 
pretation if  the  reader  bears  in  mind  that 
when  Hood  received  it  he  was  on  the  eve 
of  a  visit  to  Scotland. 

"  Broadstairs,  Kent. 
"  Twelfth  September,  1843. 
"  My  Dear  Hood, 

"  Since  I  received  your  first  letter  I  have 
been  pegging  away  tooth  and  nail  at  Chuzzlewit. 
Your  supplementary  note  gave  me  a  pang  such 
as  one  feels  when  a  friend  has  to  knock  twice 
at  the  street  door  before  anybody  opens  it. 

'•  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
honorable  man  that  circumstances  under  which 
you  signed  your  agreement  are  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful kind,  in  so  far  as  Mr.  Colburn  is  con- 
cerned. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  took  a 
money-lending,  bill-broking,  Jew-clothes-bagging, 
Saturday-nigh t-pawnbroking  advantage  of  your 
temporary  situation.  There  is  little  doubt  (so 
1  learn  from  Forster,  who  had  previously  given 
me  exactly  your  version  of  the  circumstances) 
that,  like  most  pieces  of  knavery,  this  precious 
document  is  a  mere  piece  of  folly,  and  just  a 
scrap  of  waste  paper  wherein  Mr.  Shobal  might 
wrap  his  chity-muff.  But  I  am  sorry,  speaking 
with  a  backward  view  to  the  feasibility  of  plac- 
ing you  in  a  better  situation  with  Colburn,  that 
you  fiung  up  the  editorship  of  the  magazine. 
I  think  you  did  so  at  a  bad  time,  and  wasted 
your  strength  in  consequence. 

'*  When  a  thing  is  done  it  is  of  no  use  giving 
advice,  not  even  when  it  can  be  as  frankly  re- 
jected as  mine  can  be  by  you.  But  have  you 
quite  determined  to  reject  his  offer  of  thirty 
guineas  per  sheet?  Have  you  placed  it,  or  re- 
solved to  place  it,  out  of  your  power  to  enter 
into  such  an  arrangement  if  you  should  feel  dis- 
posed to  do  so  bye-and-bye?  On  my  word,  I 
would  pause  before  I  did  so,  and  if  I  did,  then 


most  decidedly  1  would  open  a  communication 
with  Bentley  and  try  to  get  that  magazine. 
For  to  any  man,  I  don't  care  who  he  is,  the  edi- 
torship of  a  monthly  magazine  on  tolerable  terms 
is  a  matter  of  too  much  moment  in  its  pecuniary 
importance  and  certainty  to  be  flung  away  as 
of  little  worth.  It  would  be  to  me,  I  assure 
you. 

"  I  send  you  letters  for  Jeffrey  and  Napier. 
If  the  former  should  not  be  in  Edinburgh,  you 
will  find  him  at  his  country  place,  Craigcrook, 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  that  city.  Should 
you  see  Wilson,  give  him  a  hundred  hearty 
greetings  for  me,  and  should  you  see  the  Black- 
woods,  don't  believe  a  word  they  say  to  you. 
Moir  (their  Delta)  is  a  very  fine  fellow,  and 
you  will  like  him  much.  In  all  probability  he 
will  come  to  see  you,  should  he  know  of  your 
being  in  Edinburgh.  A  pleasant  journey  and 
a  pleasant  return !  Mrs.  Dickens  unites  with 
me  in  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Hood,  and  I  am  al- 
ways, dear  Hood, 

'•  Faithfully  yours, 

"  Charles  Dickens." 

'•  P.  S.— The  light  of  Mr.  Colburn's  counte- 
nance has  not  shone  upon  me  in  these  parts. 
May  I  remain  in  outer  darkness !  " 

Notwithstanding  the  advice  of  Dickens— 
perhaps  it  was  too  late — Hood's  rupture  with 
Mr.  Colburn  w^as  complete  before  the  year 
ended.  January,  1844,  saAV  the  first  issue  of 
his  own  venture,  bearing  the  title  of  Hood's 
Magazine.  He  had  suffered  so  much  from 
publishers  that  he  determined  to  issue  the 
magazine  himself,  and  an  office  for  that  pur- 
pose was  secured  at  No.  1  Adam  street, 
Adelphi.  Here  he  worked  early  and  late  at 
his  editorial  labors,  and  here  he  occasionally 
slept  when  the  pressure  of  work  was  high. 
The  magazine  was  a  pronounced  success 
from  its  first  issue,  and  had  life  and  health 
been  in  store  for  Hood  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  it  would  have  proved  a  valuable 
property.  But  the  sixth  Issue  of  the  monthly 
contained  those  pathetic  "  Editor's  Apolo- 
gies," which  have  been  already  referred  to, 
and,  altho  he  rallied  somewhat  from  the  at- 
tack by  which  they  were  occasioned,  hence- 
forth there  was  little  hope  for  any  material 
prolongation  of  life.  With  the  issue  of  the 
magazine  for  March,  1845,  there  was  given 
an  engraving  of  the  bust  of  the  editor,  and 
it  w^as  this  portrait,  specially  printed  on  large 
plate  paper,  which  Hood  chose  as  his  fare- 
well gift  to  his  friends.      Between  the  at- 
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tacks  of  pain,  he  sat  up  in  bed  to  inscribe  on 
each  copj'  his  signature  and  a  few  affection- 
ate words,  the  number  in  the  end  reaching 
upward  of  a  liundred.  These  were  to  be  his 
last  messages  to  those  who  knew  and  loved 
him.  He  died  on  the  3d  of  May,  1845,  and  on 
a  July  day,  nine  years  later,  Monckton 
Milnes  unveiled  the  monument  which  rests 
above"  his  head  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery. 
Beneath  the  bust  there  runs  the  legend,  "  He 
sang  the  song  of  the  Shirt,"  and  on  either 
side  of  the  pedestal  are  has-reUef  medallions 
of  *'  Eugene  Aram's  Dream "  and  "  The 
Bridge  of  Sighs  "—all  pertinent  reminders  of 


the  fact  that  tliere  was  a  serious  as  well  as  a 
liumorons  side  to  the  genius  of  Hood.  He 
himself,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  would  have 
elected  to  live  by  his  serious  verse,  for  when 
the  public  refused  to  purchase  his  "  Plea  of 
the  Midsummer  Fairies,"  did  he  not  buy  up 
the  edition  to  "  save  it  from  the  butter- 
shops  ?  "  If,  even  after  death,  there  can  be 
no  dissolution  of  the  dual  domination  of 
humor  and  pathos,  at  least  let  it  be  con- 
fessed that  in  his  graver  moods  Thomas 
Hood  achieved  work  which  is  not  unworthy 
to  be  garnered  with  the  choicest  fruits  of 
English  poesy. 

London,  England. 


The  War  in   Luzon. 

By  James  Mailley, 

Chaplain  of  the  First  Nebraska  Volunteers. 


The  situation  here  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  perils  seemingly  inseparable  from  sud- 
den political  changes,  even  when  the  changes 
are 'for  the  better.  The  transition,  swift  and 
radical,  from  Spanish  oppression  to  Ameri- 
can benevolence  appears  to  have  unsettled 
the  minds  of  the  Filipino  people.  At  least, 
they  act  it.  The  patience  and  forbearance, 
righteous  in  themselves,  used  to  conciliate 
and  win  the  insurgents  have  been  inter- 
preted as  evidences  of  timidity  on  the  part 
of  the  army  of  occupation.  It  was  their  open 
boast  that  we  feared  them.  They  have 
learned  better,  but  the  lesson  has  been  a 
costly  one  to  both  sides.  The  facts  of  the 
insurrection  are  well  known  to  every  one  at 
home;  from  the  attack  on  our  regiment  on 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  night  of  February 
4th  to  the  capture  of  Malolos,— of  the  cage 
after  the  bird  had  flown.  What  justifica- 
tion can  be  offered  for  such  an  outbreak  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Filipino  people  were 
prospering  as  they  never  had  done  before. 
The  American  soldier  was  pouring  into  their 
laps  a  stream  of  golden  wealth.  The  natives 
found  a  market  for  their  fruit,  poultry, 
eggs,  vegetables,  "  bino,"  and  all  sorts  of 
old  trumpery  in  the  way  of  curios  at  prices 
far  beyond  their  most  ardent  dreams.  Every 
line  of  industry  was  developed  rapidly.    The 


humble  "  tlenda  "  on  the  street  corner  sud- 
denly expanded  from  a  filthy  little  hole, 
where  ''  chow  "  was  sold  for  a  few  centavos 
to  a  combined  grocery,  restaurant  and  saloon 
where  the  currency  was  commonly  the  bright 
new  eagles  issued  by  tne  army  paymaster. 
The  homhre  drove  his  small  but  wiry  cahallo 
hitched  either  to  a  .rickety  carromata,  that 
reeled  and  swayed  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  or 
to  a  box  on  wheels,  called  a  quilez,  in  which 
it  was  a  "draw"  whether  you  would  beat 
your  brains  out  on  the  roof,  fracture  your 
ribs  on  the  sides,  or  fall  through  the  bottom 
(as  I  actually  did  one  day)  and  break  your 
legs,  for  '*  fares "  from  two  to  five  times 
greater  than  he  had  ever  known  before. 
The  local  government  was  very  generous, 
furnishing  all  sorts  of  employment,  from 
street  cleaning  to  clerkships,  to  the  natives 
as  far  as  practicable. 

Their  rights  were  carefully  guarded.  In 
the  Provost-Marshal's  court  the  American 
and  the  l<'ilipino  were  equal.  As  much 
weight  was  given  to  the  testimony  of  a  na- 
tive as  to  that  of  an  American  soldier;  in 
some  cases,  where  collateral  circumstances 
justified  it,  more.  Any  infringement,  even 
the  slightest,  upon  their  lights  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  army,  met  with  swift  and  certain 
punishment.    Their  homes  were  held  sacred, 
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their  woiiiGU  protected  against  insult,  and  ar- 
rangements were  rapidly  being  perfected  for 
the  education  of  their  children.  In  every  re- 
lation they  have  been  treated  by  us  as  men 
and  not  as  things.  The  servile  "  tw "  has 
given  place  to  the  more  dignified  and  dignify- 
ing "  Usicd."  But  all  this  seems  to  have  stag- 
gered them;  they  have  lost  their  heads.  In- 
stead of  begetting  in  them  a  sentiment  of 
"  equality  and  fraternity,"  it  has  swelled 
them  up  with  an  absurd  feeling  of  superior- 
ity. This  is  the  more  surprising,  because 
from  what  I  am  told  by  some  who  know 
them  well,  it  is  foreign  to  their  nature.  So, 
impelled  by  this  new  egotism,  they  provoked 
a  bloody  and  ruinous  war,  and  on  Saturday 
night,  February  4th,  while  our  regiment  was 
quietly  tented  on  Santa  Mesa  hill,  under  a 
sky  cloudless,  star-lit,  glorious,  some  turning 
in  for  the  night,  some  reading,  some  writing, 
some  singing,  some  telling  stories,  and  all 
looking  forward  to  an  early  home-going,  sud- 
denly the  still  night  was  startled  by  a  rifle 
shot  on  the  outposts,  followed  quickly  by  a 
scattering  volley,  and  this,  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  by  a  storm  of  bullets  poured  into  the 
group  of  white  tents  from  across  the  San 
Juan  River.  Too  late,  however,  to  catch  the 
twelve  companies  which  had  been  swiftly 
formed  and  double-timed  to  their  respective 
posts,  previously  selected  and  assigned.  That 
the  attack  was  deliberately  planned  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  in  a  few  moments  the 
whole  Filipino  line,  from  the  old  trenches  op- 
posite Malate,  on  the  south,  to  Binondo,  on 
the  north,  was  vocal  with  the  whip-like 
crack  of  Mausers  or  the  deeper  ring  of  Rem- 
ingtons. This  was  the  beginning  of  a  strug- 
gle whose  extended  line  to-day  includes 
Paranaque,  Santa  Cruz,  Moraquina  and 
Malolos,  and  must  finally  sweep  the  island  of 
Luzon;  for,  whatever  may  be  the  future  pol- 
icy of  our  Government  in  the  Philippines, 
first  of  all,  this  people  must  be  conquered. 
Alas,  that  it  must  be  so  ! 

What,  then,  is  the  motive  urged  b^  the 
enemy  for  this  insurrection  ?  "  Independ- 
ence." All  that  a  people  could  wish  they 
had— except  independence.  This  plea  is 
bound  to  find  a  responsive  chord  in  the  Amer- 
ican heart.  But  if  there  was  prior  to  the 
uprising  any  doubt  as  to  the  unfitness  of  this 
people  to  govern  themselves,  their  conduct 


since  Fcbniai-y  4th  has  dispelled  it.  I  quote 
the  following  short  paragraph  translated 
from  an  editorial  in  the  last  issue  of  La  Inde- 
pendencia  before  the  war,  that  of  Saturday, 
February  4th: 

"  Never  have  prudence  and  coolness  failed 
us.  We  have  been  prudent  and  calm ;  we  have 
surpassed  in  good  sense  a  great  country  vain- 
glorious of  its  civilization.  Let  us  be  so  to  the 
end." 

The  writer  of  that  editorial  meant  well; 
but  he  was  asking  an  impossibility.  His  peo- 
ple cannot  control  themselves,  and  their  lead- 
ers cannot  control  them,— assuming  that  they 
wish  to.  War  is  a  crucial  test  of  civilization, 
and  the  difference  between  our  "  great  coun- 
try vainglorious  of  its  civilization,"  and  this 
people  who  have  "  surpassed  "  us  "  in  good 
sense  "  has  been  clearly  brought  out.  We 
have  accorded  to  them  every  curtesy  to 
which  an  honorable  foe  is  entitled;  we  have 
never  refused  quarter  to  one  who  surren- 
dered, and  have  treated  our  captives  with 
kindness;  we  have  cared  for  their  wounded, 
giving  them  the  advantage  of  our  splendid 
medical  skill  and  equipment.  Not  thirty 
yards  from  Avhere  I  write  nearly  two  hun- 
dred wounded  rebels  lie  in  a  tent  ward,  as 
well  built  and  as  w^ell  kept  as  the  white  ward 
adjoining  it.  They  lie  in  clean  cots,  their 
wounds  carefully  dressed,  tended  by  Ameri- 
can nurses,  and  they  were  brought  here  on 
American  stretchers  and  in  modern  ambu- 
lances. While  some  looting  has  been  un- 
avoidable, it  has  not  been  common,  is  strictly 
prohibited,  and  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  a 
sergeant  in  our  regiment  return  to  an  old 
Filipino  woman  two  rolls  of  money  which 
he  had  found  in  a  box  in  her  house.  If  we 
have  burned  hundreds  of  their  homes,  some- 
times churches,  it  w^as  to  protect  ourselves 
from  sharpshooters,  who  came  to  us  with 
white  flags  in  their  hands  and  professions  of 
friendship  upon  their  lips,  and  who  then  got 
the  hidden  Mauser,  sneaked  into  the  houses 
or  churches  and  fired  upon  us  within  our  own 
lines,  sometimes  even  upon  the  ambulance 
wagons.  If  we  have  erred  at  all,  it  is  on  the 
side  of  leniency. 

What  about  them  ?  They  have  committed 
outrages  worthy  of  a  wild  Apache.  So  hor- 
rible are  the  examples  of  these  that  I  hesi- 
tate to  give  them.      The  number  has  been 
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liniitod  onlj-  by  thoir  opportxmily  to  coinmll 
them.  A  member-  of  the  22(1  Infantry  (I 
coukl  give  his  name)  was  helping  his  wouutl- 
ed  "  bnnivie  "  from  the  tiekl.  They  were  set 
upon  by  some  Filipino  soldiers,  who  sprang 
out  upon  them  from  the  bushes.  The  Fili- 
pinos were  out  of  ammunition  and  had  no 
bolos;  but  they  knocked  the  boys  down  with 
their  guns,  snatched  the  Avounded  man's 
bayonet  from  its  scabbard  and  jabbed  his 
bowels  out  before  his  comrade's  eyes,  and 
were  about  to  kill  the  latter  when  a  volley 
was  tired  into  them  and  they  took  to  their 
heels.  This  I  got  from  the  lips  of  the  rescued 
man,  who  was  brought  to  the  hospital  a  mass 
of  bruises.  At  the  same  time  I  was  emphat- 
ically told  by  other  members  of  the  same  regi- 
ment that  after  the  same  battle  they  found 
one  of  their  comrades  with  his  heart  cut  out 
and  stuffed  in  his  mouth  !  These  are  but 
specimens  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
this  people  whenever  they  got  a  chance.  If  I 
had  not  seen  some  of  them  I  could  not  believe 
it,  as  it  is  so  entirely  at  variance  with  their 
quiet,  sober,  industrious  lives  in  times  of 
peace,  and  I  can  only  explain  it  by  assuming 
that  during  all  the  generations  of  Spanish 
rule  they  have  had  no  better  example.  But 
that  does  not  change  the  fact  that  a  people 
so  devoid  of  self  control,  so  barbarous  in  their 
treatment  of  an  honorable  foe,  cannot  govern 
themselves  and  cannot  be  given  the  inde- 
pendence for  which  they  ask.  Whether  we 
will  or  no,  the  obligation  of  providing  a  just 
and  stable  government  for  these  islands  has 
fallen  upon  us,  and  we  must  meet  it.  To 
leave  this  people'  to  themselves  is  to  abandon 
them  to  a  period  of  internal  dissension  and 
confusion  which  must  result  in  the  partition 
of  these  islands  among  the  powers.  The 
Filipinos  have  noble  aspirations,  but  are  no 
more  able  to  realize  them  than  so  many  chil- 
dren. Under  the  tutelage  of  the  United 
States  they  are  bound  to  develop  into  a  great 
people,  and  these  islands  to  become  one  of 
the  garden  spots  of  the  world. 

The  horrors  of  war  are  relieved  by  the  splen- 
did facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 


wounded.  The  First  Reserve  Hospital,  under 
the  management  of  Major  Crosby,  has 
reached  a  condition  approximating  perfec- 
tion. It  is  now  one  of  the  largest  military 
liospitals  in  the  world;  at  least,  so  I  am  told. 
It  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  addition 
of  about  twenty-five  female  contract  nurses. 
To  say  they  are  a  blessing  is  putting  it 
mildly.  The  management  has  been  exceed- 
ingly fortunate  in  the  personnel  of  this  little 
body  of  women.  They  are  skilled,  conscien- 
tious, quiet,  tactful  and  sympathetic.  I  do 
not  detract  from  what  is  due  to  a  mother's 
tenderness  and  devotion  when"  I  say  that  the 
patients  in  the  hands  of  these  female  nurses 
could  get  no  better  care  at  home.  I  have 
seen  fever  patients  brought  back  almost 
from  death  itself,  simply  by  the  assiduous  de- 
termined care  and  efi'orts  of  these  women. 
The  conditions,  climatic  and  other,  under 
which  they  work  here  are  peculiarly  trying, 
but  they  seem  to  bear  up  remarkably  well, 
and  are  all  in  good  health. 

The  Second  Reserve  (or  convalescent)  Hos- 
pital, at  Malate,  is  in  a  building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  a  young  ladies'  college,  and  It  is 
certainly  an  ideal  place.  The  grounds  are 
spacious  and  well  kept,  with  a  fine  variety  of 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  the  building  is 
composed  of  large,  airy  rooms.  This  also  has 
its  quota  of  female  trained  nurses. 

Corregidor  Island  has  been  set  apart  as  an- 
other convalescent  hospital;  or,  It  would  be 
more  correct  to  say,  it  is  a  retreat  for  those 
who  have  convalesced,  but  who  need  recu- 
peration before  they  assume  the  trying  duties 
of  carrying  a  rifle,  twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
of  ammunition,  and  a  haversack  full  of  hard 
tack  and  canned  beef  under  a  broiling  sun. 
To  fully  describe  the  beauties  of  Corregidor 
Island  requires  an  abler  pen  than  mine,  so  I 
shall  not  attempt  it.  The  island  divides  the 
channel  into  Manila  Bay,  and  is  but  a  shoil 
distance  from  the  China  Sea.  It  is  swept  by 
a  sea  breeze  the  year  around,  and  excessive 
heat  or  malaria  are  unknown  to  this  delight- 
ful spot.  The  recuperating  patients  are  a 
jolly  lot,  with  invincible  appetites. 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 


The  Origin  of  Spiritualism. 


By  William 

Fifty  years  ago  modern  Spiritualism  arose 
near  and  in  Rochester,  in  New  York. 

There  ware  three  Fox  sisters — namely, 
Mrs.  Leah  Fish,  a  young  widow,  who  after- 
ward was  Mrs.  Underhill,  the  wife  of  the 
president  of  a  New  York  insurance  company; 
Margaret,  better  known  as  Maggie,  and 
Catherine,  also  known  generally  as  Kate. 
Leah  was  a  half-sister  and  much  older  than 
Maggie  and  Kate,  and  evidently  an  experi- 
enced woman.  INIaggie  Avas  born  in  183G, 
and  therefore  could  only  be  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  years  of  age  when  the  mysterious 
noises  were  first  heard  at  Hydesville,  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1848.  Kate  was  younger 
than  Maggie  by  nearly  three  years,  and  her 
age,  consequently,  would  be  about  ten  years. 
Mrs.  P'ox,  the  mother,  stated  in  an  interview 
with  her  several  years  subsequent  to  the 
commencement  of  the  "  rappings  "  that  the 
relative  ages  of  Maggie  and  Kate  were  four- 
teen and  twelve  when  the  noises  were  first 
heard  at  Hydesville.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  this  simple-minded  old  lady  spoke  in  an 
offhand  sort  of  way  and  made  a  mistake  of 
a  year  or  two.  But  whether  she  did  or  not 
it  is  certain  that  both  the  young  sisters  were 
merely  children.  And  this  fact  is  dwelt  upon 
by  Spiritualist  believers  as  showing  that 
these  children  were  too  young  to  practice  de- 
ception, and  it  went  far  to  induce  many  in- 
telligent people  to  believe  there  must  be 
some  foundation  for  the  manifestations  ex- 
hibited afterward  by  the  little  Fox  girls. 

All  three,  Leah,  Maggie  and  Kate,  are 
dead.  Altho  Leah  was  much  less  known  to 
the  public  in  the  inception  and  progress  of 
Spiritualism  than  her  sisters,  in  fact,  not 
professing  to  be  a  medium,  she  had  never- 
theless most  to  do  with  working  up  and  car- 
rying on  the  so-called  spirit  manifestations. 
She  was  a  shrewd,  cunning  and  determined 
woman.  Her  little  sisters  were  completely 
under  her  (>ontrol,  as  also  w^as  the  mother, 
who  was  a  plain,  uncultivated,  good-natured 
and  credulous  country  woman. 

Maggie,  in  later  years,  speaking  one  day 
to  me  of  the  credulity  of  the  "  old  Spiritual- 
ists," as  she  called  them,  told  me  that  her 
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mother  <'ven  was  a  believer  in  Spiritualism 
and  died  believing  in  it,  so  wen  were  the 
secret  practices  of  h(!r  children  kept  from 
her.  Then  people  sometimes  hear  or  tell  lies 
so  long  and  persistently  that  they  finally  for- 
get the  origin  of  them  and  believe  them  to 
be  true. 

The  so-called  phenomena  arose  at  the 
house  of  Michael  Weekman,  village  of 
Hydesville,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  Weekman, 
it  was  said,  heard  mysterious  noises  or 
knockings  at  his  door.  It  was  Jin  old  delap- 
idated  building.  He  left  it  in  1847,  and  then 
the  Fox  family  went  to  live  there,  the  rent 
being  low  and  they  being  poor.  They  re- 
ported that  mj^sterious  sounas  were  heard 
by  them  in  the  house  in  March,  1848. 

When  Mrs.  Fox,  some  years  after,  spoke  of 
the  matter  she  said:  "The  noises  seemed  to 
be  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  and  sounded  as 
if  some  one  was  knocking  on  the  floor  or 
moving  chairs.  On  Friday  night  we  con- 
cluded to  go  to  bed  very  early  because  Ave 
had  been  broken  of  our  rest  so  much.  I 
liad  just  laid  doAvu  in  bed  when  the  noise 
began.  It  conunenced  as  usual.  I  kneAv  it 
from  all  other  noises  I  had  ever  heard.  The 
girls  (Maggie  and  Kate).  Avho  slept  in  the 
other  bed  of  the  room,  heard  the  noise  and 
tried  to  make  a  similar  noise  by  snapping 
their  fingers.  As  fast  as  the  youngest  one 
made  the  noise  AA^ith  her  hands  or  fingers  the 
sound  Avas  folloAved  up  in  the  room,  it  mak- 
ing the  same  number  of  noises  the  girl  did. 
When  she  stopped  it  stopped.  The  other 
girl  then  spoke  in  sport  and  said,  '  Now,  do 
just  as  I  do,  count  one,  two,  three,  four, 
etc.,'  she  striking  one  hand  in  the  other  at 
the  same  time.  The  blows  which  she  made 
were  repeated  as  before,  blow  after  blow. 
She  then  began  to  Jbe  startled.  I  then  said 
to  the  noise,  '  Count  ten  in  the  same  way,'  it 
making  ten  strokes.  The  ages  of  the  chil- 
dren AA^ere  rapped  out.  I  asked  if  it  were  a 
human  being  making  the  noise,  but  no  re- 
sponse came.  I  asked  if  it  were  a  spirit  to 
signify  by  two  sounds  and  two  were  made." 

A  few  months  after  these  alleged  manifes- 
tations the  Fox  family  remoA'^ed  from  HA'des- 
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ville  to  Rochester,  where  they  resided  with 
Mrs.  Leah  Fisli,  the  halJf-sister  of  the  two 
little  girls.  The  rappings  continued  in  that 
city  and  other  people  began  to  have  lilv(» 
rappings.  Generally  the  rappings  of  the  Fox 
sisters  were  only  heard  when  they  were  to- 
gether. They  went  to  Auburn  and  other 
places  in  that  section  of  New  York,  where  in 
1849  they  made  their  '*  manifestations  "  be- 
fore au  audience  in  a  public  hall. 

In  May,  1850,  they  went  to  New  York  City, 
where  their  proceedings  became  the  topic 
of  much  public  discussion.  At  the  same  time 
Spiritualist  "  mediums  "  sprung  up  in  many 
different  parts  of  the  counjtry,  the  business 
having  become  too  enticing,  with  prospects 
of  profit,  to  escape  adventures  in  it. 

When  Spiritualism  had  become  a  flourish- 
ing business  Maggie  and  Kate  used  to  make 
noises  bj''  snapping  their  toe  and  finger 
joints,  Maggie  especially  was  an  adept  in 
thus  making  distinct  and  sharp  sounds.  Be- 
sides every  skilled  conjurer  knows  there  are 
different  wayg  of  producing  sounds  or  rap- 
pings the  source  of  Avhich  would  be  un- 
known to  an  audience. 

Wliile  the  family  remained  at  Hydesville 
the  sensation  was  only  local  and  investiga- 
tion did  not  go  far,  but  when,  three  months 
after,  they  left  the  "  haunted  "  house  and 
went  to  live  at  Rochester  with  Leah  Fish 
quite  a  Spiritualistic  revival  commenced. 
Mrs.  Fox,  the  mother,  practically  disap- 
peared, and  only  knew  what  her  daughters 
did  or  proposed  to  do  just  as  they  thought 
proper  to  tell  her.  Leah  perceived  at  once, 
evidently,  that  by  proper  management  the 
sensation  that  liad  been  started  could  be 
made  profitable  by  bringing  herself  as  well 
as  her  sisters  to  more  prominence  in  life 
and  in  getting  money.  Having  taken  charge 
of  Maggie  and  Kate  she  had  absolute  con- 
trol over  them.  After  entering  upon  a 
course  of  deception  they  could  not  for  their 
own  sakes  confess  they  were  or  had  been 
deceivers.  Certainly  Maggie  and  Kate  dared 
not  do  so  while  under  the  firm  hand  of  Leah. 
The  progress  of  Spiritualism  after  haying 
been  thus  started  is  known  generally  and 
need  not  be  related  here. 

Both  Maggie  and  Kate  were  good  looking, 
or,  as  some  would  say,  pretty;  short  in  stat- 
ure   and    slight   in   figure,    but   with    well 


rounded  forms.  Their  features  were  regu- 
lar but  small.  Tlieir  cliildlike,  winsome, 
manner  and  good  nature  when  they  first  came 
into  public  notice  won  for  them  the  favor 
of  the  people  in  general. 

Dr.  Kane,  the  celebrated  Arctic  explorer, 
met  Maggie  in  the  second  year  of  her  appear- 
ance before  the  public,  when  she  was  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  fell  in  love 
with  her,  became  engaged  to  her,  and  made 
arrangements  to  prepare  her  to  become  his 
wife.  X^revious  to  his  expedition  to  the  Arc- 
tic region  in  1853  he  insisted  that  Maggie 
should  give  up  the  spiritual  mediumship; 
and  he  provided  the  means  to  have  her  prop- 
erly educated  during  his  absence  in  the 
North;  consequently  she  was  placed  in  an 
excellent  school  in  Pennsylvania.  His  inten- 
tion, no  doubt,  was  to  marry  her.  But  when 
he  returned  in  1855  from  the  Arctic  his 
liealth  was  broken  and  he  never  recovered 
it.  He  died  not  long  after.  Maggie  asserted 
that  a  marriage  had  taken  place,  and  altho 
this  was  denied  by  some  of  Dr.  Kane's  rela- 
tives she  assumed  the  name  of  Kane  and 
was  ever  after  known  as  Margaret,  or  Mag- 
gie, Fox  Kane.  Dr.  Kane  left  her  a  small 
income  from  his  estate,  which  she  drew  for 
several  years;  but  when  she  published  in 
1865  her  book  entitled,  "  The  Love  Life  of 
Dr.  Kane,"  containing  letters  and  facsimiles, 
the  Kane  family  were  indignant  and 
stopped  her  income.  In  1868  she  com- 
menced legal  proceedings  to  recover  it,  but 
failed  in  her  endeavor. 

Between  the  time  of  Dr.  Kane's  death  and 
the  publication  of  her  book  she  resumed 
more  or  less  the  practice  of  a  Spiritualist. 
But  when  she  instituted  the  lawsuit  she  had 
become  a  Catholic,  and.  therefore,  was  not 
permitted  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  prac- 
tice Spiritualism.  Somewhat  later  she  re- 
lapsed and  returned  to  Spiritualism,  partly 
because  she  was  in  needj''  circumstances  and 
partly  through  the  incessant  calls  upon  her 
by  Spiritualists  for  seances  and  so-called 
spirit  communications.  One  day  I  asked 
Maggie  why  she  had  gone  back  to  Spiritual- 
ism, when  she  replied  she  had  to  do  some- 
thing for  a  living,  and  then  added,  with 
much  disgust:  "  The  old  fools,  they  will 
liave  it." 

Kate    Fox    went    to    England    some   time 
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about  1871,  niid  there  married  a  Mr. 
•Jeiicken,  a  barrister  of  the  Temple  and  an 
accomplished  man,  but  a  Spiritualist.  He 
became  acquainted  with  her  through  her 
performances  as  a  medium.  In  a  letter  to 
me,  dated  London,  September  19th,  1875,  she 
says:  "  Sin(>e  my  marriage  1  am  quite  out 
of  Spiritualism." 

When  Leah  married  Mr.  Underhill,  a  man 
in  a  good  position,  and  she  was  well  pro- 
vided for,  she  abandoned  Spiritualism  as  a 
business.  Previous  to  her  marriage,  how- 
ever, her  sisters,  after  they  grew  up  to 
womanhood,  quarreled  with  her  and  carried 
on  the  Spiritualistic  business  independently. 

Maggie  went  to  England  in  September,  1876. 
In  a  letter  to  me,  dated  London,  December 
6th,  1877,  referring  to  her  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Jencken,  with  whom  she  had  quarreled, 
and  to  some  other  Spiritualists,  is  the  fol- 
lowing verbatim  extract: 

**  Jencken,  withal,  is  a  fanatic,  and  of  all 
things  on  earth  I  detest  fanatics  the  most. 
Have  you  read  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Spiritual  fanatics?  Only  imagine  their  in- 
vented spirit  names,  as  in  the  list  are  Billy  the 
boot-black.  Red  Cloud,  Spirit  Water,  etc.,  etc. 
They  had  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
What  old  fools !  One  of  the  faithful  was  a  Mr. 
S.,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  Philadelphia. 
He  has  spent  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  his 
great  effort  after  truth,  and  at  last  he  has  got 
it — and  as  the  naughty  little  boys  in  the  street 
say,  he  has  got  it  bad.  Pardon  me  for  stooping 
so  low  as  to  quote  the  language  of  the  naughty 
street  boys,  but  it  comes  in  so  apropos  that  I 
cannot  help  it.'' 

At  another  time  she  wrote  humorously: 

"  Yours  in  sisterly  love,  as  the  old  Spiritual- 
ists would  say.  Apropos,  how  are  you  pro- 
gressing in  the  faith?  Do  you  believe  as  of 
yore?  " 

She  knew  well  I  did  not  believe  in  the  silly 
fraud,  and  that  I  had  all  along  begged  of 
her  to  repudiate  it;  but  this  was  her  w^ay  of 
showing  I  was  a  disbeliever  and  of  making 
fun  of  the  "  old  Spiritualists." 

In  the  same  humorous  vein  she  wrote  on 
another  occasion: 

"  Imagine  how  happy  I  am  to  hear  that  you 
are  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  I  was  a 
little  fearful  that  you  had  "  passed  away,"  and 
that  perhaps  you  were  giving  some  startling 
manifestations  through  some  Spiritual  me- 
dium." 


I  could  cite  many  other  sarcastic  and  hu- 
morous expressions,  and  also  of  disgust, 
from  both  Maggie  and  Kate,  when  writing 
or  speaking  of  Spiritualism  and  Spiritualists, 
all  going  to  show  their  disbelief  and  con- 
tempt; but  the  above  instances  are  sufficient 
to  convince  any  intelligent  person. 

When  I  first  met  Maggie  it  was  at  the 
residence  of  distinguished  people,  who  were 
inquiring  into  or  gratifying  their  curiosity 
about  Spiritualism.  In  the  evening  a  smnce 
Avas  held,  all  sitting  round  a  table  with 
hands  joined.  Previous  to  sitting  down  I 
told  Maggie  in  a  whisper  that  I  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Spiritualistic  stuff,  but  that  I 
would  not  give  expression  to  that  to  the 
others  present  nor  reveal  any  of  her  secrets. 
As  a  consequence  she  placed  me  by  her 
side  at  the  table,  where  she  could  releas4  her 
hand  from  mine  whenever  she  chose,  which 
no  one  would  perceive,  as  the  room  was 
darkened;  and  she  did  take  her  hand  from 
mine  at  times  when  the  customary  rappings, 
with  questions  and  answers,  were  going  on. 
Subsequently  I  was  at  many  other  seances 
in  different  places  with  both  Maggie  and 
Kate,  and  they,  knowing  my  disbelief,  never 
asked  me  to  communicate  with  spirits,  being 
conscious  at  the  same  time  that  I  would 
keep  my  promise  not  to  betray  them  as  long 
as  they  lived.  AH  the  sisters  being  now 
dead,  I  am  free  to  state  the  above  facts. 

Altho  they  made  no  public  revelation  of 
the  deception  they  had  been  led  into  and 
practiced,  fearing,  no  doubt,  an  outcry  of 
condemnation  against  them  while  living,  I 
am  sure  their  minds  were  oppressed  by  what 
they  had  done.  For  many  of  the  later  years 
of  their  lives  Maggie  and  Kate  sought 
mental  relief  and  oblivion  by  spells  of 
hard  drinking  and  intoxication.  Natural- 
ly they  were  not  bad  girls,  but  were  ^ood- 
uatured  and  kind.  They  were  the  victims 
of  the  circumstances  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  and  from  which  they  were  un- 
able to  escape.  Had  they  b'een  placed  from 
childhood  and  in  early  womanhood  under 
good  moral  influence  and  favorable  circum- 
stances, there  is  reason  to  believe  their  lives 
would  have  been  marked  by  truthfulness, 
modesty  and  propriety. 

New  York  City, 


Francisque  Sarcey. 


By  E.    Irenaeus  Stevenson. 
Tjie  sudden  death    oi"    Francisque    Sarcey     and  now  almost  all  gone 


has  removed  the  best  known  critic,  distinct- 
ively of  a  journalistic  cl»ass,  and  one  more 
particularly  associated  with  the  acting  stage, 
that  our  century  has  produced.  Inasmuch  as 
French  newspapers  (ever  more  diffused 
through  the  world  than  others)  within,  let  us 
say,  twenty-five  years  have  greatly  gained  on 
their  circulations  of  old,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
M.  Sarcey  has  been  the  critic  of  the  drama 
widest  read  since  such  a  line  of  work  became 
concrete.  For  Sarcey  was  not  to  the  French 
only,  but  to  the  universal,  however  concen- 
trated on  French  writers  for  the  stage  and 
French  players  he  began  and  ended.  For 
forty  years  at  least  this  one  critic's  innumera- 
ble articles  and  studies  have  been  perused 
week  by  week,  the  journals  in  which  they 
have  7U0st  regularly  appeared  have  been 
bought— a  great  test  of  vogue— just  because 
the  Sarcey  discussions  were  in  them.  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  Paris,  and  not  a  matter  of 
all  France.  In  Germany,  Belgium,  Spain, 
Italy,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  Aus- 
tralia, an  enormous  public  were  quietly  intent 
on  what  Sarcey  "  thought  about  things  "  of 
the  stage,  and  fixed  on  the  lively,  lucid,  in- 
structive, frank  way  in  which  he  spoke  his 
mind.  He  has  been  a  long-lived  and  inces- 
sant preacher,  in  print,  of  what  he  believed 
esthetic  truth,  with  never  a  dry  sermon  and 
seldom  a  stale  one,  for  he  has  never  stopped 
writing  since  he  began,  save  when  a  soldier; 
and  at  sixty-nine  years,  when  all  at  once  he 
had  dropped  that  quick,  sharp,  didactic  pen, 
he  has  never  been  more  lively  and  more  clear- 
lieaded.  His  last  two  articles  in  Le  Temps, 
that  my  eye  falls  on  as  I  write  these  para- 
graphs, have  the  wisdom  of  the  veteran,  but 
also  the  vivacity  of  a  temperament  impos- 
sible to  become  hlase.  That  is  as  things  should 
be  with  us  all  who  are  of  his  profession. 

The  Sarcey  biographj^  common  aspect  of 
busy  literary  men,  is  chiefly  via  the  work  he 
did.  He  was  a  native  of  Dourdan,  a  pleasant 
town  near  Paris;  an  excellent  scholar  in  two 
of  the  best  of  Parisian  lycees,  the  Charle- 
magne and  the  Ecole  Normale,  along  with  a 
shining  group  of  students  gradually  achiev- 
ing fame  in  one  or  another  walk  of  letters. 


He  was  an  honor- 
man  in  class  work,  but  he  showed  no  end  of 
merry  audacity  as  a  lad,  and  his  pranks  are 
historic.  The  schoolboy  in  the  Lyc^e  was 
father  of  the  schoolmaster  in  the  Figaro  or 
the  Temps,  for  Sarcey  grew  up,  grew  fat,  ex- 
tremely fat,  a  circular  old  gentleman  indeed, 
with  most  of  Falstaff's  attributes  in  his 
looks,  but  he  never  lost  his  high  spirits,  his 
sense  of  fun.  He  weighed  many  kilos;  his 
pen  remained  a  feather.  And  his  actual  bod- 
ily movements,  for  that  matter,  as  well  as  his 
lines,  kept  their  juvenile  swiftness  and  ease, 
as  if  he  were  a  sylph  instead  of  a  stomach. 

He  taught  school,  as  his  father  had  done,  all 
the  while  preparing  himself,  more  or  less,  for 
his  future  profession,  by  studying  the  drama, 
classic  or  modern,  and  by  judicious  theater- 
going and  acquaintances  with  actors  of  au- 
thority. In  1859  he  became  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Le  Figaro.  In  1867  or  1868  he  entered 
upon  his  dramatic  reviews  for  Le  Temps.  Be- 
ginning with  the  once-a-week  article,  he  has 
continued  to  contribute  from  two  to  three 
such  each  week  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
with  unbroken  system,  interest  in  the  charge, 
and  ever  putting  the  best  of  himself  into  it. 
Besides  this  special  vehicle  he  wrote  a  vast 
number  of  "  occasional "  disquisitions, 
bundles  of  souvenirs,  twelve  or  fifteen 
casual  books  prepared  and  published  as  such 
(tho  none  of  them  Voluminous),  and,  in  chief- 
est  lavishness  after  his  feidlletons,  he  was  a 
most  indefatigable  lecturer  on  the  general  or 
special  topics  affiliated  with  the  drama.  His 
little  monograph,  known  in  English  transla- 
tion by  its  rather  misleading  title,  "  Recollec- 
tions of  Middle  Life,"  is  really  a  sort  of  loose, 
chatty  but  valuable  monograph  on  com- 
mon-sense and  art  in  being  a  lecturer  with 
ease,    effect,    and,    above    all,    naturalness. 

Referring  to  his  books,  one  must  note  with 
infinite  regret  that  Sarcey's  most  eloquent, 
worthful  and  characteristic  writing  is  almost 
inextricably  bedded  in  his  journalistic  output. 
Never  did  a  journalistic  critic  write  so  much 
that  was  on  the  whole  so  well  worth  keeping 
in  dramatics,  and  seem  to  its  future  more  in- 
different. I  have  often  reproached  him  for 
this.    He  would  shrug  his  fleshy  shoulders 
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and  exclaim,  "  Nonsense,  my  !)<).¥  !  There  are 
lots  of  other  scratchers — notices  of  plays  are 
not  meant  to  be  cut  on  obelisks."  But  his 
critiques  were  more  than  notices.  His  writ- 
ing often— indeed  usually— richly  enlarged  on 
the  text  of  an  author's  piece  or  a  comedian's 
skill.  It  ranged  thus  in  its  suggestions  and 
its  knowledge  wide  afield.  Once  when  he 
had  published  in  />e  Temps  (as  if  it  were  noth- 
ing at  all)  a  mos.  informing  and  entertaining 
series  of  papers  on— of  all  unpropitious  top- 
ics !— the  elision  or  recognition  of  the  vowel 
e  in  the  delivery  of  French  poetry,  I  protest- 
ed my  best—"  It  was  simply  criminal  to  let 
such  data,  on  an  out-of-the-way  subject,  van- 
ish in  a  newspaper  file."  "  Not  a  bit  !  It 
has  taught  even  a  Yankee  something,"  he 
answered,  chuckling.  "  Besides,  some  day 
some  one  wil'  want  to  dig  it  up,  to  have  it 
known  as  Ms  " — an  impossibility. 

The  distinction  of  Sarcey  as  a  critic  has 
been  OAving,  in  chief,  to  certain  clear  ingredi- 
ents. First,  he  went  into  his  line  of  writing 
not  only  with  enthusiasm  but  with  what  not 
one  critic  in  fifty  can  bring  to  it — a  fine, 
scholarly,  general  education,  supplemented 
with  the  most  direct,  minute  preparation  for 
precisely  the  criticisiii  in  which  he  wanted  to 
succeed.  He  had  read  on  the  drama,  had 
haunted  the  best  theaters  and  absorbed  as  a 
system  what  he  divined  must  be  matter  of 
experience  as  well  as  any  hearsay,  long  be- 
fore he  wrote  as  an  expert,  in  trust.  Now^- 
adaj^s  when  you  see  young  gentlemen,  smil- 
ing in  ease  of  mind  about  it,  march  from  col- 
leges to  assume  critical  responsibilities  in 
great  dailies,  these  antique  Sarceyan  reserves 
in  the  business  appear  rather  pretty.  Next 
in  Sarcey's  individualism  of  work  came  his 
firm,  symmetrical  belief  tnat  a  piece  for  the 
stage  is  good  or  bad  according  to  certain 
principles,  eternal  and  not-get-aroundable. 
It  must  be  plotted  well.  The  characters,  if 
serious,  must,  from  their  very  first  appear- 
ance, be  convincing  and  self-explanatory  in 
the  theatrical  degree,  no  matter  if  they  kve 
conventional  in  aspect.  Thus  the  plot,  the 
action  of  a  play,  must  be  a  logical  growth,  a 
coherent  result,  coming  out  of  the  characters 
and  their  cross-purposes.  He  believed  that 
the  theater,  from  the  days  of  Greece  till  now, 
has  its  own  "  atmosphere."  Hence  it  is  not 
needful  to  stick  too  close  to  actual  probabili- 


lles  in  carrying  along  a  play;  albeit  every 
really  important  detail  of  tiie  'action  must 
liinge  with  fair  sequence  on  its  predecessors. 
In  these  times  of  reading  what  sensible  but 
obfuscated  people  seem  to  think  of  such  pre- 
cious rubbish  as  "  The  Christian  "  or  "  The 
Sign  of  the  Cross,"  it  is  well  to  study  the 
Sarceyan  theory  cf  cause  and  effect  in  a 
play's  scenes,  to  find  our  bearings.  Realism, 
and  all  the  limitations  of  the  Symbolists,  he 
abominated  and  made  a  butt  of  a  thousand 
merry  flights  of  contempt.  "  The  inmost 
spirit  of  the  theater  is  a  (Remand— now  more, 
now  less,  but  ever  there— of  the  imagination. 
You  can  get  all  the  realism  you  want  from 
the  walk  home,"  he  once  said  to  me,  when 
I  ventured  on  championing  a  certain  scene  of 
Ibsen.  "  The  public  need  to  be  carried  into 
a  Avorld  of  obvious,  strong,  clear,  ideal 
types,"  he  protested,  "  with  a  moral  result, 
showing  good  always  conquering  evil." 
Never  was  there  a  more  sound,  serviceable 
notion. 

Now,  from  just  these  principles  of  drama 
as  drama  came  the  side  of  Sarcey's  influence 
that  has  won  him  most  enemies  and  mis- 
understandings. No  matter  how  well  a  piece 
was  written,  especially  if  in  verse,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  was  as  literature,  he  would  not 
think  well  of  it  if  it  were  badly  carpentered 
and  "  illogical  "  as  a  developed  drama.  "  A 
play  is  a  thing  to  be  acted;  to  impress  up- 
stairs and  downstairs  as  action.  Now,  does 
this  piece  do  that?"  There  was  Sarcey's 
grand  touchstone.  And  it,  too,  is  full  of 
sense.  For  Shakespeare,  Webster,  Corneille, 
Racine,  Voltaire  all  shine  as  gold  by  it.  "  The- 
ater first,  literature  for  reading  next,"  says 
Sarcey.  "  The  good  stuffing  of  your  duck 
doesn't  make  the  duck  good,"  he  said  to  me 
one  afternoon  when  I  showed  signs  of  being 
unduly  impressed  with  a  certain  notable  new 
play  at  the  Comedie;  "  I  tell  you  that  third 
act  is  a  drumstick  that  nobody  can  chew." 
Now,  undoubtedly .  this  conservative,  fixed 
attitude  made  Sarcey  seem  imperceptive  to 
many  superior  pieces,  prose  or  verse.  He  has 
seemed  to  think  better  of  a  common  melo- 
drama or  vaudeville  than  of  such  things  as 
Pailleron's  "  Cabotins,"  Richepin's  "  Mar- 
tyrs "  or  some  enormous  success  with  a  spe- 
cial public. 

Paris,  France. 
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A  Few  Good  Books  for  the 
Summer. 

INURING  Slimmer  a  li.nlit  mental  diet  is 
sought  by  most  of  us.  Turning*  to  think  it 
over,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  Avide  mar- 
gin of  choice  and  a  considerable  difference  of 
taste  in  choosing.  When  a  mathematician 
finds  recreation  in  examining  new  theorems 
that  are  a  trifle  tougher  thnn  Sturm's  he  may 
consider  his  mind  liappily  refreshed  fai*  be- 
yond anything  possible  to  the  n'ovel  reader 
or  the  nuimbler  of  poetrj^;  and  we  dare  say 
that  many  persons  are  now  sitting  in  the 
coolest  nooks  they  can  find  reading  heavy 
history  as  a  matter  of  restful  relaxation 
from  graver  studies.  Polyphemus  might 
quit  throwing  mountains  at  ships,  when  the 
weather  seemed  too  hot  for  heavy  Avork,  and 
turn  his  hand  to  skipping  mill-stones  across 
the  sea. 

The  sort  of  books  one  puts  into  one's  pock- 
et for  summer  reading  is,  like  the  color  of 
one's  eyes,  an  index  of  temperament.  A 
bright,  happy-hearted  girl,  with  Across  a 
College  Campus  under  her  arm  and  merrily 
tripping  her  way  to  a  rustic  seat  under  a 
maple  tree,  is  not  to  be  more  envied  than  the 
youth  who  tilts  his  chair  far  back  and  rests 
his  feet  over  the  veranda  railings  while  he 
chuckles  over  the  horse-swappings  of  David 
Harum.  Some  sixty  thousand  people  have, 
lately  read  When  Knighthood  was  in 
Flower,  which  is  ligat  enough  and  fresh 
enough  to  justify  sixty  thousand  more  taking 
it  in  hand;  and  there  is  Sand  'n'  Bushes,  a 
delightful  book,  half  farce,  half  novel,  to 
which  the  gravest  face  may  do  the  compli- 
ment of  a  broad  grin.  Nor  need  there  be  any 
violent  relaxation  of  the  laugh-making 
muscles  when  The  Fowler  is  attacked;  for 
Miss  Harraden  in  attempting  to  make  of  her 
man  Bevan  an  awfully  impressive  embodi- 
ment of  pessimism  really  created  a  character 
grimly  funny  on  account  of  his  preposterous 
unreality. 

If  everybody  has  not  already  read  that  en- 
gaging romance  of  the  South  in  reconstruc- 


tion days,  Red  Kock,  we  think  how  a  goocj 
time  to  draw  upon  it;  and  there  is  "  Mr.  Doo- 
ley  "  for  entree,  as  it  were,  from  which  we 
may  turn  to  Tales  of  the  Enchanted  Is- 
i-ANDS  OF  TUE  ATLANTIC,  wherciu  ColoHcl  T. 
W.  Iligginson  has  told  over  again  legendary 
romances,  which  if  not  fiction  are  excellent 
transition  ])ieces,  helping  us  over  into  the  re- 
gion of  actuality,  where  we  may,  without  seri- 
ous disturbance  of  the  summer  mood,  turn 
to  Governor  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders  and 
be  glad  that  Ave  are  Americans  Avhile  Ave  read 
the  record  of  heroism  as  pure  and  unselfish 
as  any  told  about  in  the  tales  of  knighthood 
days.  Still,  a  story  is  Avhat  Ave  Avant,  and 
here  is  a  little  book.  An  Idyl  of  the  Wabash 
AND  Othek  Stories,  by  a  ncAV  Avriter,  Miss 
Anna  Nicholas,  full  of  genuinely  good 
sketches  Avell  marked  Avitli  a.  fresh  genius. 
But  if  something  long,  highly  imaginative, 
subtly  literary  and  elusively  artistic  be  more 
to  our  mind  Ave  Avill  take  up  Aylavin  and 
dream  aAvay  a  day  or  tAA^o  OA^er  it.  Some  read- 
ers like  being  saddened;  to  them  Ave  offer 
Tony  Drum,  a  pathetic  piece  of  grotesquerie. 
others  enjoy  nothing  so  much  as  being  thor- 
oughly bored,  and  fortunately  here  is  Mr. 
-lames's  The  Aavkward  Age. 

If,  iudfc'e<l,  as  some  folks  say,  all  stories 
have  been  told,  the  cA-er  optimistic  poets  have 
no  doubt  about  the  possibilities  of  rhyme  and 
meter  as  a  compensation  for  the  lack  of 
freshness  in  prose.  Here  they  are  Avith  their 
thin  little  books,  a  sort  of  flattened  and  quad- 
ra ngled  pii)es  o'  Pan,  offering  to  comfort  us, 
during  the  heated  term,  Avith  their  fine  toot- 
ing, Avliich  glibly  ranges  from  bass  to  the 
liighest  falsetto.  Richard  Hovey  and  Wil- 
liam Watson  stand  at  one  extreme  of  the 
choir,  Avith  .Richard  Watson  Gilder  near  by, 
Avhile  aAvay  off  in  a  mist  of  scumbled  colors 
reclines  Stephen  Crane  blowing  some  red  and 
blue  and  orange  and  green  Avords  out  of  a 
dark  gray  bagpipe  !  and  betAveen  these  ex- 
tremes, scattered  at  all  intervals,  appear  the 
pleasant-faced  and  CA^er-welcome  oaten-flute 
pipers,  as  restful  as  the  cicadas  in  the  hedge- 
ro\A's  and  orchards.    Of  these  Ave  may  men- 
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lion  M  few  without  thought  of  preferring 
those  wt'  rcnuMuber  to  those  we  forget;  for  at 
present  wo  nrc  i)M('king  our  bag  to  go  on  our 
customary  suninicr  outing;  that  is,  out  of  one 
endless  piece  of  drudgery  into  another;  and 
so  wliatever  we  do  or  sny  must  be  considered 
ns  ])roeeedin,u-  out  of  our  inexliaustible  well 
of  amiability.  We  find  ourselves  regretting 
tliat  Messrs.  Copelaiid  &  Day  are  tliinking 
of  closing  up  their  publishing  office,  from  the 
door  of  which  so  manj''  boolvs  of  minor  poetry 
have  been  recently  coming  in  such  beautiful 
dress.  Poets  like  Richard  Burton,  Philip 
Henry  Savage,  Lilla  Cabot  Perry,  Josephine 
Preston  Peabody,  Duncan  Campbell  Scott, 
and.  Indeed,  the  Avliole  hevj,  have  gladdened 
us  generously  with  their  "  voiced  freshness  " 
sent  out  of  that  song-center. 

If  one  has  that  sort  of  semi-scholarly  turn 
which  drawls  toward  ancient  frivolities  in  let- 
ters, something  w^orth  while  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  Harry  Thurston  Peck's  translation  of 
Trimalchio's  Dinner.  On  the  other  hand, 
look  at  Neltje  Blanchan's  superb  book, 
Birds  that  Hunt  and  Are  Hunted.  To 
turn  its  leaves  is  like  flushing  the  splendid 
creatures  so  graphically  described  and  faith- 
fully pictured  thereon.  Miss  King's  De  Soto 
IN  THE  Land  of  Florida  would  please  us  on 
a  summer's  day.  There  is  something  woodsy 
and  wild  in  it.  And  w^hat  could  be  better 
than  Mr.  Charles  M.  Skinner's  Do-Nothing 
Days?  or  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey's  charming 
A  World  of  Green  Hills?  or  Dr.  Abbott's 
Clear  Skies  and  Cloudy?  But  if  luxurious 
literary  conditions  are  demanded,  we  may 
turn  confidently  to  Mr.  Lafcadio  Hearne's 
Exotics  and  Retrospectives  for  what  will 
afford  a  plethora,  to  relieve  which  we  would 
recommend  a  reading  of  Miss  Kingslej^'s 
West  African  Studies,  or,  perhaps,  Mr. 
John  Jay  Chapman's  spirited,  thoughtful  and 
exasperating  Causes  and  Consequences,  or 
Mrs.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock's  Two  Women  in 
the  Klondike,  or  the  Letters  of  Cy^rano 
de  Bergerac,  or  yet  again  the  Browning 
Letters,  about  which  there  has  been  so 
much  discussion  of  taste,  or  Austin  Dobson's 
A  PaladIn  of  Philanthropy  and  Other 
Papers.  It  could  liot  be  amiss  to  take  in  as 
we  go  along  a  generous  inspiration  of  bog- 
and-blarney  air  by  means  of  Mr.  Michael  Mc- 
Donagh's  Irish  Life  and  Character,  a  de- 


cidedly breezy  book.  ^ut  should  such  a 
thing  as  ice  become  necessary  we  can  rely 
upon  Mr.  F.  G.  Jackson's  A  Thousand  Days 
IN  the  Arctic  to  chill  us  to  the  bone,  so  that 
a  genial  reflection  from  the  Life  and  Let- 
ters OF  Lewis  Carroll  may  l>e  needed  for 
counteraction. 

A  perfect  summer  book  is  James  Russell 
Lowell  and  His  Friends,  l)y  Dr.  E,  E.  Hale, 
a  bright  and  richly  freighted  volume  by  a 
charming  man  about  a  charming  man  and 
his  distinguished  associates,  and  side  by  side 
with  it  we  would  place  Colonel  lligginson's 
Old  Cambridge  Days,  But  there  is  no  stop- 
ping place;  w^e  see  books  and  books  rising  up 
and  fluttering  their  fascinations,  demanding 
special  mention.  Our  space  is  full  while  our 
pleasant  task  seems  scarcely  begnn.  O  wint- 
ers of  books,  let  us  easily  down  ! 


The  Wayfarers.  By  Josephine  Preston 
Peabody.  (Boston:  Copeland  «fe  Day.)  A 
slender  yet  distinct  and  charming  strain  of 
freshness  runs  through  the  verses  in  this 
pretty  little  book.  It  is  dream  poetry  that 
Miss  Peabody  gives  us,  the  songs  of  one 
dwelling  in  mists  and  sheens.  One  of  her 
quatrains  aptly  expresses  her  philosophy  of 
life,  so  to  call  it — 

"  I'll  not  believe  the  dullard  dark. 
Nor  all  the  winds  that  weep, 
But  I  shall  find  the  farthest  dream 
That  kisses  me,  asleep." 

The  gift  of  expression  takes  imusual  liberties 
w^ith  words  in  some  of  the  lyrics.  "  Rain- 
soft  wing,"  "  Pain  is  so  gray  a  thing,"  "  Her 
voice  fell  white  to  me,"  "  Her  mirth  falls 
brown  and  chill,"  and  many  other  strained 
and  almost  meaningless  color-phrases  mar 
the  beauty  of  stanzas  otherwise  notably  good. 
Miss  Peabody  has  been  influenced  by  Emily 
Dickinson  to  some  extent;  but  her  little  ex- 
plosions of  thought  are  correctly  rimed,  and 
she  has  a  tine  ear  for  music.  "  The  Shepherd 
Girl,"  "  Jongleur,"  "  Dew-Fail,"  "  In  Time  of 
Famine "  and  "  A  Road  Tune "  are  little 
gems  worthy  of  a  permanent  setting.  We 
could,  had  we  the  space,  quote  many  beauti- 
ful verses  and  stanzas,  all  touched  with  the 
magic  of  a  fresh  and  enthusiastic  imagina- 
tion; but  we  must  forego  what  would  be  but 
forestalling  the  reader's  best  enjoyment  of  a 
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genuinely  engaging  book  which  we  lay  aside 
while  yet  the  "  Road  Tune  "  haunts  our  ears. 

'•  For  tliere  are  mornings  yonder, 
And  noons  that  call  and  call ; 
And  there's  a  day,  with  arms  outheld, 
That  waits  heycnd  them  all." 

Miss  Peabody  belongs  to  the  small  company 
of  gifted  singers,  whqse  domain  is  a  choice 
grove  on  the  most  sheltered  side  of  Parnas- 
sus, where  the  strong  winds  of  passion  do  not 
beat  and  where  in  a  sweet  lull  of  summer  it 
is  possible  to  forget  the  larger  and  ruder  ap- 
paritions of  life,  while  with  oaten  pipe  and 
mellow  lute  the  elusive  half-tunes  of  a 
drowsy  dream  existence  may  be  played  over 
and  over.  She  proclaims  herself,  what  her 
poetry  shows  her  to  be,  a  logolept— 

"  Words,  words. 
Ye  are  like  birds. 
Would  I  might  fold  you, 
in  my  hands  hold  you 
Till  ye  were  warm  and  your  feathers  a-flutter; 
Till  in  your  throats 
Tremulous  notes 
Foretold  the  songs  ye  would  utter." 

This  feeling  that  our  language  has  been 
exhausted  of  poetical  phrase-freshness  will, 
perhaps,  prevail  until  some  master  poet 
shows  once  more  how  to  renew  the  charm 
of  expression. 

Money  and  Bimetallism.  By  Henry  A. 
Miller.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.25.)  This  is  a  clear  and  vigorous  book. 
Mr.  Miller's  theory  is  simply  that  money  is, 
in  a  strict  sense,  metallic  money,  and  that  the 
metals  out  of  which  money  is  made  are  com- 
modities. W^hatever  commodity  has  been 
selected  as  money  has  not  been  so  selected 
by  any  positive  law  or  legislative  act,  but  by 
the  common  consent  of  the  people.  It  was 
selected  because  it  possessed  qualities  which 
made  it  acceptable  for  use  as  money.  The 
precious  metals  were  used  as  money  long 
prior  to  any  coinage.  They  were  put  in  the 
shape  of  bars,  and  in  order  to  determine  their 
weight  and  fineness  they  were  coined,  a 
function  which  came  gradually  to  be  assumed 
by  governments.  Coinage  is  nothing  but  a 
stamp  or  certificate  of  weight  and  fineness, 
and  does  not  change  the  character  or  the 
value  of  the  metal  any  more  than  it  does 
that  of  any  other  commodity  which  bears  a 
K'jtamp  or  certificate  of  its  quality  or  quantity. 


Paper  money  is  nothing  but  a  promise  by 
somebody  to  pay  money.  It  is  a  credit,  and 
depends  for  its  value  on  the  solvency  of  the 
promisor.  The  value  of  our  silver  dollars  is 
made  up  partly  of  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity, silver,  and  partly  of  the  value  of  the 
CJovernment's  promise.  The  functions  of 
money  are  three.  It  is  an  instrument  for  the 
payment  of  debts;  it  is  a  common  considera- 
tion to  support  contracts;  it  is  a  measure  in 
which  the  prices  of  commodities  and  the  ex- 
tent and  quantity  of  liabilities  are  expressed. 
As  a  measure,  it  was  not  adopted  by  law,  but 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  commercial 
world.  .Gold,  by  this  common  consent,  has 
become  the  standard  of  the  measure  of  value, 
and  prices  are  governed,  not  by  the  amount 
of  it  in  circulation,  but  by  its  total  quantity. 
Mr.  Miller  disputes  the  "  quantity  theory." 
The  fluctuations  of  prices  are  caused  by 
many  other  things  besides  the  quantity  of 
money  in  circulation.  Nor  does  the  use  of  a 
precious  metal  as  money  cause  such  a  de- 
mand for  it  as  increases  its  purchasing 
power.  Hence  the  fundamental  assumption 
of  the  blmetallists  is  false,  and  Mr.  Miller's 
criticism  of  this  doctrine  is  extremely  thor- 
ough. In  fact,  his  propositions  are  very  com- 
pletely supported  by  arguments  both  from 
authority  and  from  experience,  and  his  rea- 
soning is,  in  the  main,  conclusive.  Possibly 
he  does  not  attach  sufficient  Aveight  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  demand  for  gold  in  enhancing 
its  value,  but  this  does  not  materially  affect 
the  argument.  On  a  subject  where  so  much 
confusion  of  thought  prevails  it  is  refreshing 
to  read  a  treatise  so  clear  and  strong  as  this, 
and  it  will  take  its  place  as  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  settlement  of  our  currency 
problem. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Dealing  with 
Its  Language,  Literature  and  Contents,  Includ- 
ing Biblical  Theology.  Edited  by  John  Hastings, 
D.D.,  with  the  assistance  of  John  A.  Selbie, 
M.A.  Vol.  II.  Feign-Kinsman.  Large  octavo, 
pp.  870.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 
We  gave  a  somewhat  full  and  critical  notice 
of  the  first  volume,  and  the  second  of  the 
four  grea.t  volumes  of  this  new  Bible  Diction- 
ary quite  keeps  up  the  record  of  the  first  and 
makes  us  eager  to  receive  the  two  remaining 
volumes.  The  first  volume  was  notable  for 
such  historical  articles  as  "  Assyria,"  "  Baby- 
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Ionia"  .Mild  "Kuypt;"  this  is  notable  for  the 
very  lart^e  number  of  biblical  books  that 
come  in  its  alphabetical  purview,  such 
as  "  Hexateuch,"  "  Genesis,"  "  Joshua," 
*'  Judges,"  "  Kings,"  "  Job,"  "  Judith,"  "  Isai- 
ah," "Jeremiah,"  "  Lamentations,"  "  Hosoa," 
"Haggai,"  "  Habakkuk,"  "Jonah,"  "Joel," 
"Gospels,"  "John,"  "James,"  "  Jude,"  "  Gal- 
atians  "  and  "  Hebrews."  Then  such  great 
subjects  as  "  God,"  "  Jesus,"  "  Holy  Spirit," 
"  Heaven,"  "  Hell,"  "  Kingdom  of  God,"  "  Je- 
rusalem," "  Israel,"  "  Jordan  "  and  "  Geneal- 
ogy "  are  also  in  this  volume.  The  relation 
of  this  Dictionary  to  modern  criticism  was 
supposed  to  be  rather  conservative;  it  is 
therefore  interesting,  as  indicating  apparent- 
ly that  the  end  of  controversy  is  well-nigh 
reached,  that  the  general  contentions  of  the 
higher  critics  as  to  the  documentary  analysis 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  other  books  are  ac- 
cepted as  beyond  question.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  Gospels,  and  especially  that  of  John, 
there  is  less  divergence  from  the  standard 
views.  Among  Americans  contributors  to 
this  Dictionary  may  be  mentioned  Professors 
B.  W.  Bacon,  E.  L.  Curtis,  F.  C.  Porter  and 
G.  B.  Stevens,  of  Yale  University;  G.  T.  Pur- 
ves  and  G.  Vos,  of  Princeton  Seminary;  W. 
J.  Beecher,  of  Auburn  Seminary;  W.  Max 
M tiller,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Ira  M.  Price,  of  Chicago  University,  and  J. 
H.  Thayer,  of  Harvard  University.  Other 
Americans  are  Dr.  George  Post  and  Freder- 
ick J.  Bliss,  of  Beirfit;  W.  K.  Eddy,  of  Sidon, 
Syria,  and  Selah  Merrill,  of  Jerusalem.  All 
the  other  writers  are  British,  except  the  Ger- 
man Professors  Hommel,  Konig  and  Nestle, 
and  the  Arabic  scholar  Dr.  Wortabet,  of  Bei- 
rut. This  new  work  must  hold  the  primacy 
among  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  at  least  un- 
til Professor  Cheyne's  Dictionary  or  the  new 
edition  of  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 
shall  appear.  Its  chief  fault  is  the  lack  of 
illustrations. 

Creation  Myths  of  Primitive  America 
IN  Relation  to  the  Religious  History 
AND  Mental  Development  of  Mankind. 
By  Jeremiah  Curtin.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown 
and  Company.  $2.50.)  This  is  an  Intensely 
interesting  and  certainly  a  most  valuable 
work.  Mr.  Curtin  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  subject  great  natural  ability,  the  force  of 


long  cxjicrience,  large  attainments  and  a  very 
attractive  style.  His  enthusiasm  Is  admi- 
rable, and  whether  or  not  we  accept  the  con- 
clusions he  likes  to  draw  from  his  wide 
studies  of  Indian  folklore,  myths  and  inscrip- 
tions, we  can  follow  his  lead  and  deeply  en- 
joy his  revelations.  He  has  traveled  much, 
been  an  indefatigable  explorer  and  student, 
and  here  we  have  another  monument  of  his 
intellectual  industry,  a  large  volume  contain- 
ing a  great  number  of  "  creation  myths " 
gathered  by  him  at  first  hand  from  Indian 
tradition  and  written  down  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  not  only  the  story  itself  in  each  case, 
but  as  well  the  true  Indian  spirit  and  the 
characteristic  Indian  conception  of  life  and 
its  great  mysteries.  It  is  not  a  book  to  be 
described  in  such  a  notice  as  our  space  per- 
mits. The  stories  as  rendered  by  Mr.  Curtin 
are  of  large  conception,  crude,  elemental 
combinations  suggested  by  natural  objects 
and  phenomena.  Some  of  them  bear  a  strik- 
ing general  resemblance  to»  myths  and  poet- 
ical stories  of  the  old  world.  Creation,  or 
rather  transformation,  is  the  burden  of  all. 
They  olfer  a  curious  and  instructive  study  of 
primitive  American  imagination,  speculation 
and  folklore.  Some  are  like  fairy  tales, 
others  resemble  medieval  adventure  tales, 
others  have  an  epic  touch.  For  frontispiece 
the  book  has  a  view  of  an  interior  of  the 
ruins  of  Palenque,  Central  America,  with  Mr. 
Curtin  seated  in  the  background. 

The  Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle  to  His 
Youngest  Sister.  Edited  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Essay  hy  Charles  Townsend  Copeland, 
Lecturer  on  English  Literature  in  Harvard 
University.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifllin  & 
Co.  $2.00.)  There  are  letters  other  than 
Carlyle's  in  this  welcome  book  which  Profes- 
sor Copeland  has  so  ably  edited;  but,  as  the 
editor  thinks,  the  most  interesting  are  the 
few  from  Carlyle  to  his  mother.  The  range 
of  the  correspondence  covers  nearly  sixty 
years,  and  the  letters  number  sixty  in  all. 
Professor  Copeland's  introductory  essay  on 
"  Carlyle  as  a  Letter- Writer  "  is  a  fine  piece 
of  writing  and  a  solid  piece  of  light  criticism 
—so  to  speak— a  paper  of  itself  well  worth  the 
price  of  the  book.  As  for  the  correspond- 
ence generally  it  adds  very  little  to  our 
knowledge    of    the    great    Scotchman's    life, 
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character  or  litel'rtry  i)eculiai'ities;  still  overy 
lover  of  Carlyle  must  have  the  book,  and 
there  is  much  in  it  worth  having.  The  smack 
of  grim  personal  distinction— the  Carlyle  zest 
—is  not  lacking,  small  as  may  be  the  substan- 
tial contents;  but  some  of  the  letters  are 
worse  than  trivial,  one  being  about  a  box  to 
hold  two  hams  and  some  shirts  ! 

Along  the  Trail.  A  Book  of  Lyrics.  By 
Richard  Hovey.  (Boston:  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.  $1.50.)  Lovers  of  good  Ij^-ical  poetry 
will  welcome  this  little  volume  by  Richard 
Ilovey,  one  of  the  best  among  our  younger 
singers.  The  poems  are  bold,  musical,  full  of 
youth's  lire,  and  everywhere  touched  with 
the  fine  finger  of  ai*t.  In  the  opening  piece 
ive  have  a  war  ode  strikingly  out  of  the  or- 
dinary way  and  full  of  martial  spirit  tem- 
pered with  deepest  Imman  sympathy.  Many 
other  vigorous  lyrics  make  the  little  book 
worthy  of  especial  consideration. 

For  Truth  and  Freedom.  Poems  of  Com- 
memoration. By  Armistead  C.  Gordon.  (Staun- 
ton, Va.:  Albert  Shultz.)  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  somewhat  belated  wailing  for  the 
"  Lost  Cause "  in  this  collection  of  poems, 
there  can  1)0  no  question  as  to  tlie  high  qual- 
ity of  the  poetry  itself.  Mv.  Gordon's  sin- 
cerity speaks  in  every  line,  and  the  high  dig-' 
uity  of  his  utterances  must  command  respect. 
The  poems  are  mostly  occasional,  written  in 
commemoration  of  Southern  valor  and  South- 
ern patriotism  from  the  ultra  Soutliern  point 
of  view. 

Under  the  Beech-Tree.  By  Arlo  Bates. 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
Tlie  art  of  poetry  and  poetry  itself  are  two 
distinct  things.  x\Ir.  Bates  in  this  little  book 
gives  examples  of  the  poet's  art.  His  versi- 
lication  is  excellent,  and  his  stanzas  embody 
distinct  thoughts  and  clear  forms  of  imagina- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  discover  what  the  poet  has 
been  reading— his  verses  are  tell-tale.  Each 
piece  has  its  smack  of  professional  study,  and 
its  tang  of  what  the  hbrary  has  furnished. 
We  do  not  tind  in  Mr.  Bates's  verse  the  fresh- 
ness which  marks  his  prose  stories;  it  lacks 
enthusiasm,  the  magnetic  personal  note,  tlie 
overflowing  imagination,  the  rush  of  original 
feeling  so  characteristic  of  what  the  Muses 
demand  of  the  poet.  It  is  correct,  simply  and 
fairly    musical,    uninspired,    and    conscien- 


tiously finishod  in  expression.  It  is  the  poet's 
art  without  the  poet's  fire  and  splendor  and 
subtlety  and  imperious  compelling  power. 

JouBERT.  A  Selection  from  His 
Thoughts.  Translated  by  Katherine  Lyttleton, 
with  a  Preface  hy  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  (New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  $1.25.) 
This  work  is  happily  done,  and  it  Avas  well 
worth  the  doing.  Joubert's  charming  Pensees 
have  been  winnowed  for  translation,  and 
Mrs.  Ward's  preface  gives  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  man,  his  life  and  his  associations. 
The  work  of  setting  the  "  Thoughts  "  in  an 
English  plirase-frame  was  difficult,  but  Miss 
Lyttleton  has  succeeded  admirably.  The 
book  will  be  a  prize  for  those  who  cannot 
read  the  "  Thoughts  "  in  French.  It  will 
open  to  them  a  casket  of  jewels— the  precious 
legacy  of  a  rare  and  delicate  genius  which 
expended  itself  in  slowly  perfecting  its 
subtlest  conceptions  and  giving  them  the 
most  elusive  charm  of  literary  art. 


Literary   Notes. 

The  copyrights  on  the  works  of  Balzac 
will  expire  in  August  of  next  year,  and  already 
Parisian  publishers  are  planning  several  new 
editions. 

....Frank  R.  Stockton  is  to  leave  his  home 
in  Madison,  N.  J.,  and  live  in  the  old  Colonial 
house,  "  Claybourne,"  at  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
recently  purchased  by  him. 

....The  "New  England  Primer"  of  1777 
was  reprinted  in  1844,  and  a  copy  of  the  later 
edition,  given  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  to  his 
successor  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Salem,  sold 
recently  for  $22. 

....Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  asks  us  to  sny 
that  the  article  published  by  us  in  our  issue  of 
May  18th  under  his  name,  was  not  written  by 
him,  but  was  obtained  as  an  interview,  and  that 
he  did  not  understand,  as  we  did,  that  it  was  to 
be  published  under- his  name. 

...."Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush"  has 
been  successfully  dramatized,,  and  "  Ian  JNIac- 
laren  "  (Dr.  Watson),  who  saw  the  play  last 
month  at  Providence  just  before  sailing  for  Eng- 
land, expressed  himself  as  well  pleased  witli  his 
characters  and  scenes  in  their  new  setting. 

.  . .  .The  Art  Amateur  publishes  its  twentieth 
anniversary  number.  jNIontague  Marks  was  its 
founder,  and  his  successor  is  John  W.  Van  Oost, 
a  descendant  of  the  famous  Flemish  paintej-  of 
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that  name.  1  ne  color  plate  reproduces  **  The 
Artist's  Daughter,"  by  Henry  Mosler,  who  also 
contributes  an  article. 

....The  National  Geographic  Magazine  for 
June,  published  in  Washington,  contains  a  map, 
3G  by  24  inches,  of  the  theater  of  military  opera- 
tions in  Luzon,  the  first  official  map  of  Manila 
and  vicinity  published  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  maga- 
zines for  specialists  published  in  the  country, 
and  always  contains  important  articles  on  geo- 
graphical subjects. 

....  In  England  recently  much  speculation 
has  been  rife  as  to  the  identity  of  "  Fiona  Mac- 
leod,"  the  writer  of  fiction.  In  a  note  to  Messrs. 
Archibald,  Constable  &  Co.  the  author  gives  sev- 
eral reasons  for  not  disclosing  her  identity : 

"  Dear  Siks. — I  am  much  annoyed  at  this  con- 
tinued identification  of  myself  with  this  or  that 
man  or  woman  of  letters — in  one  or  two  instances 
with  people  whom  I  have  never  seen  and  do  not 
even  know  by  correspondence.  For  what  seem  to 
myself  not  only  good,  but  imperative  private  rea- 
sons, I  wish  to  preserve  absolutely  my  privacy.  It 
is  not  only  that  temperamentally  I  shrink  from 
and  dislike  the  publicity  of  reputation,  but  that 
my  very  writing  depends  upon  this  privacy. 

But  in  one  respect,  to  sati/ify  those  who  will  not 
be  content  to  take  or  leave,  to  read  or  ignore  my 
writings,  I  give  you  authority  to  say  definitely 
that  '  Fiona  Macleod  '  is  not  any  of  those  with 
whom  she  has  been  '  identified  ;  '  that  she  writes 
only  under  the  name  of  Fiona  Macleod  ;  that  her 
name  is  her  own  ;  and  that  all  she  asks  is  the  cur- 
tesy both  of  good  breeding  and  common  sense — a 
curtesy  which  is  the  right  of  all,  and  surely  imper- 
atively of  a  woman  acting  by  and  for  herself.  Be- 
lieve me,  sincerely  yours,  "  Fiona  Macleod." 

Its  purport  is  not  to  be  mistaken ! 


Books  of  the  Week. 

Everything  About  Our  New  Possessions. 
By  Thomas  J.  Vivian  and  Ruel  P.  Smith. 
7^x5,  pp.  182.  New  York  :  R.  F.  Fenno 
&  Co .$() .  60 

Buddhism  and  Its  Christian  Critics,  By 
Dr.  Paul  Carus.  71/2x514,  pp.  316.  Chi- 
chago  :  The  Open  Court  Pub.  Co 30 

The  Psychology  of  Reasoning.  By  Alfred 
Binet.  Translated  from  the  second 
French  edition.  By  Adam  Gowans, 
Whyte,  B.Sc.  8x5l^  pp,  199.  Chicago : 
The  Open  Court  Pub.  Co 

Stille  Wasser.  By  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt. 
6y2x4y2,  pp.  149.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co 35 

Swift  Decadence  of  Sunday.  What  Next? 
By  Abram  Herbert  Lewis,  D.D.  7i4x5i/4, 
pp.  273.  Plainfleld :  American  Sabbath 
Tract   Society 

The  Athenian  Archons  o  the  Third  and 
Second  Centuries  Before  Christ.  By  Wil- 
liam Scott  Ferguson,  A.M.  9^4x6,  pp. 
98.     New   York:  The  Macmillan   Co 75 

Tristram  Lacy ;  or,  the  Indivilualist.  By 
W.  H.  Mallock.  8x51/2,  pp.  432.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co 1  50 

The  Solitary  Summer.  By  the  author  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Her  German  Garden.  8x51/2,  pp. 
190.     New   York:  The   Macmillan   Co....      1  50 


Harvard  Studies  in  Classslcal  Philology. 
Edited  by  a  committee  of  the  cia-sslcal 
Instructors  of  Harvard  University.  Vol. 
IX.     9x6,  pp.  174.      Boston:  GInn  &  Co.. 

Idylls  of  the  Sea.  By  Frank  T.  Bullen, 
F.R.G.S.  With  an  Introduction.  By  J. 
St.  Leo  Strachey.  71/2x5,  pp.  265.  New 
York  :  D.   Appleton   &   Co 1  25 

In  Quest  of  Life.  By  Thad.  W.  Williams, 
M.D.  7%x5y2.  pp.  363.  New  York :  F. 
Tennyson   Neely 

Twin  Oaks.  By  Whitfield  G.  Howell. 
7%x5i/2,  pp.  350,  New  York:  F.  Tenny- 
son Neely 

Tom  Huston's  Transformation.  By  R.  J. 
Love.  7i/2x5yi,  pp.  92.  New  York :  F. 
Tennyson   Neely 

Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Church  Order. 
By  Rev.  F.  P,  Ramsay,  7y2x5y2,  pp.  298. 
Richmond,  Va.  :  The  Presbyterian  Com- 
mittee of  Publication 1  25 

Tatong,  the  Little  Slave.  A  Story  of 
Korea.  By  Annie  Maria  Barnes. 
7y2x5y2,  pp.  252.  Richmond,  Va.  :  The 
Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication...      1  00 

Guessing  at  Heroes.  By  Miss  S.  O'H. 
Dickson.  7%x5i/4,  pp.  112,  Richmond, 
Va.  :  The  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Pub- 
lication  50 

The  Grangers  and  Other  Stories.  By  Miss 
S.  O'H.  Dickson.  7y2x5i4,  PP-  101.  Rich- 
mond, Va.  :  The  Presbyterian  Committee 
of    Publication 50 

The  Story  of  Wuremberg.  By  Cecil  Head- 
lam.  With  Illustrations  by  Miss  H,  M. 
James  and  with  wood  cuts.  7x4%,  pp. 
302.     New  York:  The  Macmillan   Co 1  50 

Windy  Creek.  By  Helen  Stuart  Thomp- 
son. 7x5,  pp,  356.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's    Sons 1  25 

A  History  of  the  Jewish  People.  By 
Charles  Foster  Kent.  7i^x5,  pp.  380. 
New  York:   Charles  Scribner's   Sons 1  25 

The  Messages  of  the  Bible.  By  Frank 
Knight  Sanders,  Ph.D.  and  Charles  Fos- 
ter Kent,  Ph.D.  Second  edition.  6i/^x5, 
pp.  304.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons 1  25 

The  Rescue  of  Cuba.  By  Andrew  S.  Draper, 
LL.D.  7y.x5]4,  pp.  186.  New  York  :  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co 

Geschichten  und  Miirchen..  By  Lillian 
Foster.  61/2x41/,,  pp.  103.  Boston :  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co 40 

Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress.  By 
the  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis,  D.D..  in  three 
volumes.  Vol.  II.  9x6i4,  PP.  486.  New 
York  :  Fleming   II,    Revell   Co 2  50 

Vassar  Studies,  By  Julia  Augusta  Schwartz. 
Illustrated.  71/4x5,  pp.  290.  New  York  : 
G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons 1  25 

Vital  Science :  Based  Upon  Life's  Great 
Law,  the  Analogue  of  Gravitation.  Agnos- 
ticism Refuted.  By  Robert  Walter,M.D. 
8x5%,  pp.  319.  Philadelphia  :  J,  B.  Lip- 
pincott    Co 1  50 

The  Reformation  Settlement :  Examined  in 
the  Light  of  History  and  Law,  With  an 
introductory  letter  to  the  Right  Hon,  Sir 
William  Vernon  Harcourt.  M.P.  By  the 
Rev.  Malcom  MacColl,  D.D.  7%x5%.  pp. 
565.     New  Y'ork  :   Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     2  50 

Field.  Forest,  and  Wayside  Flowers.  By 
Maud  Going.  Illustrated  In  part  with 
drawings  from  life  by  S.  G,  Porter,  and 
photographs.  By  Edwin  D.  Lincoln. 
8x51/2.  pp.  399.  New  York :  The  Baker 
and    Taylor    Co 1  50 

Dante  Interpreted :  A  Brief  Summary  of 
the  Life,  Times,  and  Character  of  Dante. 
With  an  analysis  of  the  divine  comedy 
and  original  translation  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza.  By  Epiphanius  Wilson.  7%x5i4, 
pp.  196.  New  York :  G.  P,  Putnam's 
Sons   1  50 

The  Bee  People.  By  Margaret  Warner  Mor- 
ley.  Illustrated  by  the  author,  7%x5i4, 
pp.  177.     Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. .      1  25 

The  Baronet  and  the  Butterfiy.  By  J.  Mc- 
Neil Whistler.  81^x61/2,  pp.  78.  New 
York  :   R.  H.  Russell 

Echoes  and  Other  Poems.  By  E.  A.  Wln- 
gard,  D.D..  pastor  St.  Paul's  Lutheran 
Church.  Columbia.  S.  C.  71^x514,  pp.  169. 
Newberry.  S.C.  :  E.  H.AulI,  lAitheran  Pub- 
lication   Board 


EDITORIALS. 


The  Peace    Congresses. 

\Vk  wore  :ill  iiicroduloiis,  it  was  so  p.ast  bo- 
liof ;  but  the  impossible  seems  likely  to  come 
true.  Even  the  Czar  had  in  mind  no  am- 
phictyouic  league  of  the  nations  for  a  far 
higher  purpose  of  peace  than  the  protection 
of  Delphi.  The  most  he  had  in  mind  Avas  the 
lightening  in  peace  of  some  of  the  burdens 
of  war.  But  the  main  purpose  seems  to  be 
quite  impracticable,  while  the  little  matter 
of  arbitration,  just  mentioned  in  the  uncon- 
sidered trifles  lumped  together  at  the  end  of 
the  call,  becomes  easily  chief  of  all.  It  is 
not  the  Czar,  it  is  not  the  statesmen,  it  is  the 
uon-oflicial  theorists  and  idealists  who  have 
been  talking  arbitration  in  congresses  and 
conferences  that  have  proved  the  most  prac- 
tical statesmen  of  all. 

It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  the  Mohonk 
Arbitration  Conference  met  just  at  the 
lime  that  the  Peace  Congress  on  the  Hague 
is  considering  its  propositions  for  arbitration, 
'i'he  Hague  Conference  may  be  expected  to 
propose  all  that  is  practicable,  while  the  Mo- 
iiunk  Conference  has  attempted  to  lay  down 
tlie  ideal  principles  that  should  be  embodied 
in  a  final  sciieme.  The  utterance  of  the  Mo- 
honk Conference  has  been  controlled  by  two 
events  of  the  first  importance  to  the  cause  of 
arbitration  that  have  occurred  during  the? 
past  year.  (.)ne  of  these  is  the  adoption  of 
an  arbitration  treaty  between  Italy  and  Ar- 
gentina, while  the  other  is,  of  course,  the 
meeting  of  the  Hague  Conference. 

The  American  public,  which  is  too  much 
inclined  to  presume  that  no  good  thing  can 
come  out  of  the  Nazareth  of  the  Latin  Jia- 
tions,  has  hardly  heard  of  the  Italy-Argen- 
tina treaty,  and  yet  it  offers  the  first  instance 
in  human  history  of  an  ideal  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration between  two  nations.  So  long  as 
that  treaty  continues  in  force  no  war  can 
possibly  occur  between  those  two  nations, 
many  as  the  causes  might  be,  owing  to  the 
immense  emigration  of  Italians  to  Argentina. 
That  treaty  contains  the  unique'provision  that 
all  matters  of  difference  whatsoever,  not  ex- 


cluding those  supposed  to  concern  national 
honor,  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration.  The 
United  States  has  never  reached  the  higlit 
of  confidence  in  the  principle  of  arbitration 
which  would  allow  it  to  offer  or  accept  sucli 
an  extension  of  the  principle.  When  we  con- 
sider also  the  guard  which  this  treaty  puts 
about  the  selection  and  protection  of  the  ar- 
bitrators we  can  think  of  little  more  to  be  de- 
sired. The  treaty  provides  that  none  of  the 
arbitrators  shall  be  citizens  of  either  nation, 
nor  shall  they  sit  in  the  territory  of  either 
country. 

Interest  in  the  conference  at  the  Hague 
centers  in  the  proposals  offered  by  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  for  a  permanent  international 
court  of  arbitration,  and  adopted  by  the  sub- 
committee. The  possibility  that  such  a 
sclieme  may  be  adopted  almost  makes  one 
believe  that  the  new  century  may  bring  in 
tlie  millennium.  The  plan  proposes  that  so 
soon  as  nine  nations  shall  give  their  consent 
a  permanent  international  court  shall  be  es- 
tablished, to  which  any  nation  may  bring  its 
quarrels  for  decision.  This  would  be  scarcely 
less  than  tlie  establishment  of  the  poet's 
"  confederation  of  the  world."  Can  it  be 
that  this  will  be  realized? 

But  while  the  scheme  of  an  international 
court  is  ideal,  the  Hague  Conference  will 
consider  no  plan  which  makes  compulsory 
tlie  submission  to  it  of  international  differ- 
ences. Wars  may  continue  so  long  as  na- 
tions may  refuse  to  arbitrate.  Therefore 
tlie  Mohonk  Conference  combines  the  two 
plans.  From  the  American  propositions  of 
the  Hague  it  takes  the  scheme  of  an  inter- 
national court;  from  the  Italy- Argentina 
treaty  it  commends  the  principle  of  the  arbi- 
tration of  all  disputes.  Give  us  a  general 
court  of  adjudication,  and  then  require  all 
differences  to  be  referred  to  it,  and  then  war 
comes  to  an  end;  and  with  it  all  armies  and 
navies  cease  to  be  required;  then  universal 
peace.  This  is  the  perhaps  not  very  far  dis- 
tant ideal;  and  it  is  the  idealists  that  must 
make  the  way  ready  for  the  practical  states- 
men. 
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And  llic  idcjilisls  have  .-ilrcndy  proved 
lliciiisclvos  llu'  most  practical  of  lucii.  It 
was  the  idealists  of  the  Association  for  the 
Tjiipi'ovement  of  International  I^aw  that,  at 
its  meeting  at  Brussels  in  1895,  drew  up  the 
scheme  for  arbitration,  many  points  of  which 
are  embodied  in  the  treaty  between  Italy  and 
Argentina.  It  was  the  idealists  of  the  New 
York  Bar  Association  that,  in  1897,  drew  up 
the  scheme  for  an  international  court  of  ad- 
judication, which  is  embodied  with  no  es- 
sential change  in  the  plan  approved  by  the 
sub-committee  at  the  Hague.  After  all  it  is 
the  men  of  conscience,  of  idealism  that  prove 
in  the  end  the  most  practical;  for  they  want 
the  right  to  prevail,  and  if  we  wait  long 
enough,  perhaps  not  very  long,  the  right  will 
prevail. 


The  Civil  Service  Order. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Cleveland's 
sweeping  civil  service  order  in  1896  covered 
a  few  ofRces  which  should  not  have  been 
placed  under  the  rules,  or  for  the  exclusion 
of  which   a  reasonable  argument  could   be 
made.    This  opinion  is  said  to  have  been  held 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  it  is 
reported  thait  the  Commission  some  months 
ago    had    under    consideration    amendments 
which  would  have  excluded  some  of  these 
offices  and  which  it  was  inclined  to  approve. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  permit- 
ting the  heads  of  the  executive  departments 
and  of  certain  important  bureaus  to  appoint 
their     private     secretaries     or     confidential 
clerks   without  the   restrictions  imposed   by 
the   competitive   merit   system.       Inhere  are 
some  branches  of  the  public   service,   also, 
where  similar  arguments  may  be  used  with 
considerable  force  for  the  exclusion  of  cash- 
iers from  the  operation  of  the  rules.    If  the 
President  had  confined  his  order  of  the  29th 
ult.  to  offices  of  the  class  to  which  w^e  have 
referred  and  had,  before  he  issued  the  order, 
recognized  the  existence  of  the  Commission 
by  consulting  with    it    concerning    changes 
which  in  his  .iudgment  ought  to  be  made,  his 
action  would  have  excited  very  little  criti- 
cism.   By  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  it 
would  have  been  commended  as  reasonable. 
But  he  ignored  the  Commission.    He  did  not 
consult  with  it  as  to  the  order  he  was  about 


to  make.  The  niinibcr  of  so-calletl  confiden- 
tial offices,  the  exclusion  of  some  of  which 
could  be  defended  by  a  reasonable  argument, 
in  that  order  included  many  which  should 
have  remained  under  the  rules.  The  entire 
group  of  such  places  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  Avhole  number  of  offices  affected  by  the 
President's  action.  Even  if  it  be  conceded 
that  all  of  them  should  be  freed  from  the  re- 
strictions of  the  rules,  the3''  do  not  indicate 
or  measure  the  character  of  the  order.  Its 
character  is  shown  by  the  exclusion  of  large 
groups  of  offices  in  the  Indian  Bureau,  the 
Internal  Revenue  service,  the  pension  force, 
the  service  in  Alaska,  and  the  engineers' 
service  of  the  War  Department,  and  in  the 
new  provision  concerning  transfers,  under 
which,  as  we  understand  it,  a  person  ad- 
mitted in  the  lower  grades  not  covered  by 
the  rules  may  be  transferred  to  a  competitive 
grade  after  passing  what  is  called  a  non- 
competitive examination. 

In  the  Indian  service  the  examiners  of  In- 
dian timber  lands,  the  superintendents  of  log- 
ging, the  engineers  who  survey  reservation 
boundaries  and  a  number  of  special  agents 
are  taken  out  from  under  the  rules.  There 
is  no  other  part  of  the  public  service  where 
a  rigid  application  of  the  rules  was  more 
clearly  required.  The  history  of  the  recent 
outbreak  of  the  Pillager  band  of  Chippewas 
proved  that  the  appointment  of  examiners  of 
reservation  timber  lauds  should  be  made 
with  the  utmost  care.  We  do  not  see  how 
the  changes  in  the  Indian  service  can  be  de- 
fended. The  exclusion  of  deputy  collectors 
of  internal  revenue  and  of  temporary  store- 
keepers and  gangers  opens  the  door  fof  pure- 
ly political  appointments  in  a  branch  of  the 
public  service  notoriously  given  over  to 
spoils  and  political  influences  in  the  past,  and 
in  which  the  merit  system  had  caused 
marked  improvement  before  certain  collect- 
ors, in  anticipation  of  this  order,  recently  be- 
gan to  fill  places  in  violation  and  defiance  of 
the  rules.  Their  assault  upon  the  law  should 
in  itself  have  prevented  the  removal  of  any 
of  the  restrictions  already  imposed  upon  this 
class  of  offices.  The  exclusion  of  all  places 
in  the  customs,  internal  revenue  and  school 
services  of  Alaska  follows  the  recent -state- 
ment of  Governor  Brady,  in  which  he  showed 
how  great  wa?  the  need  of  reform  in  the 
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public  »('rvk-('  of  the  Territory-,  describing  a 
demoralization  which  should  have  prevented 
any  relaxation  of  rules  designed  to  improve 
that  service.  This  change,  moreover,  is 
peculiarly  unfortunate  at  this  time  because 
it  suggests  that  the  civil  service  in  the  l*hil- 
ippines  may  be  deprived  of  those  safeguards 
of  the  merit  system  upon  v^'hich,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all  competent  authorities,  the  suc- 
cess of  American  rule  in  our  new  possessions 
must  depend.  The  exclusion  of  all  the  local 
medical  examiners  in  the  pension  service  is 
a  concession  to  politicians  in  a  department  of 
the  public  service  where  political  influence 
has  been  too  powerful  in  the  past.  In  the 
local  agencies  of  the  General  Land  Office  the 
order  makes  exceptions  which  are  not  in  the 
interest  of  good  government. 

We  cannot  understand  how  the  President 
was  induced  to  issue  the  order.  If  he  had  ex- 
cluded a  few  offices  which  might  reasonably 
be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  rules, 
had  at  the  same  time  brought  under  the  rules 
certain  offices  not  yet  covered  by  them,  and 
had  punished  the  officers  who  have  been 
making  appointments  in  violation  of  the  law, 
his  course  Avould  have  been  in  accord  with 
the  Republican  national  platform  upon 
which  he  was  elected,  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance, his  inaugural  address,  and  the  forcible 
speech  upon  the  subject  of  the  merit  system 
made  by  him  in  the  House  nine  years  ago. 
The  order  as  it  stands  is  not  in  harmony  Avith 
the  platform  or  those  utterances.  We  are 
not  ready  to  think  that  he  was  moved  by  a 
desire  to  commend  himself  to  professional 
politicians.  How  could  he  have  expected  to 
gain  anything  by  that?  His  renomination 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. He  must  have  known  that  the  order 
would  not  satisfy  the  spoilsmen,  wliiU^ 
it  would  tend  to  alienate  from  him  those  Re- 
publicans who  are  devoted  advocates  of  the 
merit  system,  the  most  intelligent  and  disin- 
terested element  in  the  party.  In  certain 
States  there  was  to  be  ol)served  notable 
progress  in  this  field.  There  was  an  object- 
lesson  in  the  fall  of  Governor  Black,  the  re- 
peal of  his  "  starchless  "  law,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  a  most  complete  reform  bill  in  the 
place  of  it.  We  can  see  no  adequate  explana- 
tion of  the  President's  course.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  he  yielded  to  long-continued 


"pressure"  and  tlie  advice  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet.  That  would  imply  that 
he  is  a  weak  man  with  no  mind  of  his  own 
and  no  knowledge  of  contemporary  politics. 
The  history  of  his  connection  with  the  recent 
war,  and  the  record  of  his  own  political  ca- 
reer, exclude  such  an  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter. Whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation, 
the  order  will  justly  be  regarded  as  a  step 
backward,  painful  to  the  President's  count- 
less friends. 


''Vive  la  Justice,  Vive  la    Loi." 

The  French  people  have  recovered  their 
senses.  For  five  years  they,  or  at  least  that 
portion  in  and  around  Paris,  have  been 
afflicted  with  a  species  of  insanity.  During 
this  time  they  have  been  guilty  of  acts  and 
words  that  have  made  the  friends  of  popular 
government  hide  their  heads  in  shame  and 
wonder  whether  a  republic  was  possible  for 
a  Latin  race.  They  have  gone  to  every  ex- 
treme of  turbulence.  Race  hatred,  sectional 
jealousies,  furious  ambitions  have  overpow- 
ered every  sense  of  right,  and  officials  of 
every  rank  have  bowed  before  a  storm  of 
popular  violence  which  at  times  threatened 
to  ovenvhelm  even  the  courts  of  justice. 
Generals  in  tlie  army.  Deputies,  Senators, 
Ministers,  Presidents,  even  a  few  of  the 
judges  in  the  highest  court  in  the  land, 
seemed  to  think  that  the  stability  of  the  Re- 
public depended  on  military  esprit  de  corps, 
not  on  impartial  administration  of  justice, 
and  that  fraud,  forgery,  falsehood  were 
legitimate  methods  of  rule. 

All  that  has  changed.  "  Vive  I'armee  "  has 
given  place  to  "  Vive  la  justice,"  and  instead 
of  "  Conspuez  les  Juifs,"  "A  bas  les  I^rotest- 
ants,"  we  hear  "  Vive  la  loi."  Wliat  has 
brought  about  the  clumge?  A  number  of 
converging  influences.  First  may  be  men- 
tioned the  heroic  stand  taken  by  a  few  men, 
Colonel  Picquart,  ]M.  Scheurer  Kestner,  M. 
Clemenceau,  Emile  Zola,  Francois  de  Pres- 
sense,  and  President  liOubet.  These  men, 
knowing  well  what  power  for  evil  lies  in  the 
faubourgs  of  Paris,  where  the  germs  of  anar- 
chism are  ever  ready  to  be  developed  into 
the  Commune;  knowing,  too,  the  tremendous 
fascination  that  there  is  for  Frenchmen  in 
military  glory  and  that  tlie  army  is  the  idol 
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of  tlu'  ualioii;  realiziii;^  that  they  Avcrc  dc- 
fendiiig  the  most  iinpopiihir  clement  in  the 
nation,  stood  lor  Avliat  they  believed  to  be 
right  and  just  at  a  i)ers()nal  risk  which  it  is 
dithciilt,  i)(>rha])s  inii)ossil)lc,  for  the  cooler- 
licaded  Anglo-Saxon  to  appreciate.  All  honor 
to  those  who  showed  a  heroism  of  the  very 
highest  type,  in  never  abating  for  a  moment 
their  determination  tliat  justice  shonld  be 
done. 

Their  efforts  have  been  most  effectively 
supported  by  certain  of  the  public  press, 
notably  the  Temps  and  the  Figaro,  which  by 
tlieir  persistent  setting  forth  of  the  real  his- 
tory of  the  case,  regardless  of  the  gibes  and 
hostility  of  Parisian  yellow  journalism,  have 
exposed  the  plot  as  it  could  have  been  done 
in  no  other  way.  The  very  extremity  of  ab- 
surdity manifested  by  the  anti-Dreyfusards 
also  contributed  not  a  little.  Ridicule  is  a 
potent  weapon  everywhere,  and  especially  in 
France,  and  I*aul  Deroulede  seeking  to  lead 
General  Roget  and  his  troops  against  the 
Klysee  was  ridiculous,  how  ridiculous  has 
Kince  appeared  in  his  contemptuous  release 
by  the  courts  on  a  charge  of  treason.  For- 
eign opinion,  too,  bore  its  share.  It  must 
have  become  evident  to  the  leaders  that 
every  other  nation  was  looking  on'  with  a 
mixture  of  apprehension  and  disgust.  Even 
Russia,  whose  friendship  was  supposed  to  be 
dependent  on  the  preservation  of  the  army's 
morale,  claimed  to  be  endangered  by  any  sug- 
gestion of  wrongdoing  by  its  officers,  made 
apparent  her  weariness  at  the  spectacle  and 
her  half-heartedness  in  the  alliance.  French- 
men were  beginning  to  realize  that  they 
were  standing  alone. 

The  greatest  factor  in  the  change,  how- 
ever, has  been  undoubtedly  the  sound  com- 
mon-sense of  the  French  people,  which  rules 
when  it  gets  a  chance  to  assert  itself.  The 
provincial  ordinarily  does  not  trouble  him- 
self greatly  about  the  pranks  of  the  boule- 
vardier,  and  at  times  he  is  overborne  by  the 
rush  of  the  fauljourgs.  If,  however,  that  can 
be  restrained  until  the  country  at  large  can 
deliver  its  verdict,  that  verdict  is  on  the  side 
of  justice  and  common-sense,  and  carries  a 
force  that  is  irresistible,.  This  element  finds 
its  expression  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army  and  in  the  regular  courts.  It  is  not 
merely  discipline  that  has  kei3t  the  French 


soldiers  Irom  joining  tlie  i-anks  of  the  intran- 
sigeants,  i\  is  the  presence  of  the  cooler, 
more  level-headed  judgment  of  the  provin- 
cials. So,  too,  the  courts,  in  closer  touch 
with  the  real  spirit  of  the  nation,  have  as  a 
whole  kept  themselves  free  from  the  extrav- 
agance of  some  membcTS.  It  is  also  matter 
of  note  and  congratulation  that  no  French 
officer  has  allowed  himself  to  be  overi^er- 
suaded  to  repeat  the  role  of  Boulanger  or 
Napoleon  III. 

The  outlook  is  more  hopeful  than  for  some 
time,  and  every  nation  that  loves  liberty  will 
extend  to  the  Republic  its  congratulations. 
There  are  still  some  croakers,  and  the  re- 
lease of  Deroulede  is  looked  upon  as  a  yield- 
ing to  a  military  and  anti-clerical  coalition, 
^v•hich  bodes  ill  for  the  future.  We  cannot 
share  this  fear.  The  applause  that  greeted 
the  decision  of  the  court  ordering  a  new  trial 
of  the  exiled  Dreyfus  is  more  indicative  of 
the  real  France  than  the  "A  bas  les  traitres  " 
of  Deroulede's  followers,  or  the  furious,  con- 
temptible attack  of  a  few  aristocrats  on  the 
bourgeois  President.  The  crisis,  we  believe, 
lias  passed,  and  while  there  still  remains 
much  to  be  done  to  place  France  in  her  true 
l)osition  among  the  nations,  we  have  every 
confidence  that  justice  and  law  will  rule. 


The  Troops  for  the  PhiUppines. 

We  do  not  propose  at  all  to  instruct  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  to  the 
number  of  soldiers  he  should  send  to  the 
Philippines.  As  we  have  considered  the 
continuance  of  the  resistance  of  Aguinaldo's 
followers  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  the  casual- 
ties of  war  and  the  losses  from  disease  in 
our  army  there,  we  have  been  almost  ready 
to  be  impatient  with  the  delay  in  greatly 
strengthening  our  forces.  But  we  have  con- 
sidered that  those  in  close  correspondence 
with  General  Otis  and  General  Lawton 
would  know  better  than  we,  and  that  the 
President  could  be  trusted  to  know  and  to 
do  his  duty.  We  do  not  claim  to  be  compe- 
tent to  instruct  him  or  even  to  give  him  ad- 
vice superior  to  that  he  receives  from  his 
officers  in  the  field. 

The  public  is  now  informed  that  General 
Otis  does  not  want  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand regular  troops,  and  that  he  now  has 
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twentj'-five  thoiisjlnd,  t)osi(les  the  voliinteors 
who  are  being  seut  home.  That  heaves  but 
five  tliousaud  more  that  are  needed,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  dillicult  to  bring  up  that  little 
number,  whether  by  det^iiling  regiments  now 
in  this  country  or  in  the  West  Indies,  or  by 
recruits  to  strengtiien  the  depleted  regiments 
now  in  the  field.  During  the  summer  we 
may  expect  that  military  operations  will  be 
mostly  suspended,  in  which  case  time  can  be 
taken  to  send  the  reinforcements.  It  w^ould 
not  be  strange  if,  wlien  the  rainy  season  is 
over,  it  should  appear  that  the  insurrection 
had  collapsed,  and  even  these  reinforcements 
would  not  be  needed. 

But  of  tliis  the  President  may  be  assured, 
that  if  he  needs,  or  when  he  needs,  soldiers, 
the  people  will  be  ready  to  send  them.  There 
is  great  pain  that  there  should  be  any  ne- 
cessity of  fighting  in  the  Philippines,  but 
equally  a  great  desire  that  it  shall  come  to 
a  decisive  and  successful  end.  That  does 
not  mean  that  we  blame  the  Filipinos  for 
fighting,  otherwise  than  we  alw^ays  blame 
hatred,  ignorance  and  suspicion.  The  war 
must  be  brought  to  an  end  just  as,  speedily 
as  possible,  and  thus  involving  the  smallest 
loss  of  human  life.  There  is  a  great  future 
of  productiveness  and  prosperity  in  the  wise 
American  control  of  our  happily  pacinea  and 
contented  tropical  possessions. 


Rome  and  the  Pope. 

Leo  XIII  has  issued  a  papal  bull  proclaim- 
ing a  jubilee  and  holy  year  from  Christmas, 
1890,  to  Christmas,  1900.  His  ow^n  life  has 
been  conterminous  very  nearly  with  the 
century.  In  accordance  with  an  old  custom 
tie  proclaims  the  last  year  of  the  century  a 
jubilee  year. 

r>ut  the  papal  bull  proclaiming  it  is  some- 
tliing  more  than  a  pious  call  to  the  worship 
of  God.  It  is  a  political  pronunciamento 
even  more  than  a  religious  proclamation. 
He  recalls  the  crow^ds  of  pilgrims  that  on 
previous  occasions  have  visited  the  city 
and  in  processional  order  moved  from 
church  to  church;  and  it  is  with  some  bit- 
terness that  he  considers  the  contrast  of 
what  he  calls  "  the  sad  reality  of  the  pres- 
ent day,"  in  which  the  city  is  no  longer  un- 
der papal  rule,  and  in  which  "there  is  now 


in  the  changed  state  of  Rome  even  no  oppor- 
tunity of  organizing  such  demonstrations,  or 
the  permission  depends  on  a  will  other  than 
our  own."  We  may,  then,  consider  tliis 
proclamation  as  a  scarcely  veiled  protest 
against  the  occupation  of  Rome  bj-  tlie  King 
of  Italy,  and  a  demand  made  to  the  world 
that  Rome,  or  at  least  that  portion  qf  the 
city  and  its  suburbs  about  the  Vatican,  shall 
be  denationalized  and  put  under  the  absolute 
coiitrol  of  the  Pope  and  the  protection  of  the 
Catholic  Powers.  Such  the  Pope  evidently 
hopes  will  be  the  influence  of  the  great  re- 
ligious demonstrations  of  this  holy  year, 
and  accordingly  he  asks  the  visitors  to  ab- 
stain from  all  diversions  and  sight-seeings 
which  miglit  be  more  secular  than  religious 
and  attract  them  to  the  city  as  developed  by 
the  Quirinal  rather  than  that  occupied  by 
the  Vatican.    He  says:     . 

"  Wherefore,  beloved  children,  however  many 
and  wherever  you  may  be,  if  you  are  able  to 
visit  her,  Rome  invites  you  most  lovingly  to  her 
arms.  lu  this  holy  time  it  is  becoming  that  a 
Catholic,  if  he  would  be  consistent  with  himself, 
should  make  his  stay  in  Rome  with  Christian 
faith  as  his  companion.  He  ought,  therefore, 
especially  to  renounce  all  idle  or  profane  sight- 
seeing as  unsuited  to  the  time,  rather  keeping 
his  mind  bent  on  the  things  that  may  assist  his 
faith  and  piety.  It  will  be  especially  helpful  if 
he  seriously  ponder  the  peculiar  spirit  of  this 
city,  and  the  character  which  has  been  divinely 
impressed  upon  it,  a  character  which  no  thought 
or  violence  of  man  can  change  or  destroy.  Alone 
from  among  all  others,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Savior 
of  mankind,  chose  the  city  of  Rome  for  a  most 
high  destiny  above  all  human  thought,  and  hal- 
lowed it  to  himself.  Here,  not  without  much 
long  and  mysterious  preparation,  he  placed  the 
seat  of  his  empire ;  here  he  commanded  that  the 
throne  of  his  vicar  should  stand  for  all  time." 

This  has  but  one  meaning;  that  Rome  be- 
longs to  the  Pope,  and  not  to  the  King;  that 
it  must  revert  to  the  Pope,  or  that  at  least 
in  some  form  papal  independence  and  terri- 
torial authority  must  be  re-established.  We 
do  not  expect  anything  of  this  sort  to  be 
done  at  least  during  the  lifetime  of  the  pres- 
ent Pope,  but  the  subject  may  become  a 
burning  one  with  his  successor.  For  a  long 
time  the  Popes  of  Rome  have  been  intracta- 
ble. They  have  refused  to  acknowledge  their 
submission  to  the  overthrow  of  their  civil 
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power.  The  conflict  has  weakened  the  Ital- 
ian State,  aufi  it  is  to  be  desired  that  some 
niOiJiis  Vivendi  sliall  l)e  established  that  will 
be  mutually  acceptable.  Already  the  Italian 
(Jovernment  guarantees  Um  independence  of 
tlie  Pope.  No  I'rotestant  can  see  that  any- 
thing more  is  needed.  To  ns  his  imprison- 
ment appears  a  purely  voluntary  one.  But 
if  any  way  can  be  devised  in  which  he  can 
appear  to  be  more  free  than  he  is,  without 
giving  up  Rome,  *T\iiich  is  the  proper  capital 
of  Italy,  few  would  regret  to  see  the  sore 
healed. 


What  to  Do  with  the  Faith- 
Healers. 

This  question  must  be  asked,  but  it  is  not 
an  easy  one  to  answer.  It  is  a  legal  question, 
and  also  a  religious  question. 

On  the  legal  side  it  concerns  those  who  let 
their  children  or  friends  die  for  w^ant  of 
proper  medical  attention,  while  they  trust 
solely  to  the  faith,  or  mind  cure.  There 
have  been  several  such  cases  lately  in  which 
it  has  seemed  necessary  to  arrest  these  faith 
practitioners  and  their  dupes  who  have  al- 
lowed disease  to  run  its  fatal  course  when  it 
might  have  been  arrested  by  proper  treat- 
ment. But  it  never  proves  easy  to  convict 
them.  We  may  say  as  much  as  we  please 
that  the  regular  system  of  medical  practice 
depends  on  the  most  scientific  method  of  in- 
ductive research,  but  it  will  still  remain  true 
that  there  are  a  large  number  of  people  who 


occur  to  every  ohe  o^  the  Americjin  write!*, 
Harold  Froderic,  who  lately  died  in  England, 
the  victim  of  faith-curers,  against  whom  no 
legal  process  would  stand.  The  fact  is  that 
these  healers  do  actually  heal  a  great  many 
people  by  the  assurance  Ihoy  inspire,  and  by 
the  action  of  the  mind  on  the  body.  Their 
failures  in  certain  diseases  that  must  run  a 
course,  and  which  will  seldom  or  never  yield 
to  mind-treatment,  are  terrible,  and  seem 
criminally  needless;  but  life  is  cheap,  and 
very  little  can  be  done  about  it,  except  to  let 
faith  and  delusion  run  their  course. 

For  this  is  one  of  the  kind  of  evils  that 
must  be  cured,  not  by  law,  but  by  education: 
The  class  of  people  that  are  cured  by  re- 
ligious faith  is  generally  not  the  intelligent 
class.  It  may  include  people  of  fair  educa- 
tion and  social  cultivation,  but  they  are  al- 
most ncA'er  those  whose  study  has  lain  along 
the  lines  of  the  laws  of  evidence.  They  are 
of  the  class  of  those  who  accept  authority, 
and  perhaps  hold  to  it  with  the  greatest 
tenacity,  but  have  no  real  knowledge  of  what 
constitutes  proof.  They  have  not  learned  the 
laboratory  methods.  There  may  be  cases  in 
which  a  laboratory  student  is  led  away  by 
some  of  these  faith  systems,  but  such  cases 
are  extremely  rare.  As  a  rule,  the  class  of 
people  who  accept  these  systems  are  intel- 
lectually and  culturally  on  a  par  with  those 
who  swallow  the  sillinesses  of  Spiritualism. 
There  is  no  panacea  for  these  follies  except 
education.  Law  cannot  well  be  invoked 
against  honest,  stupid,  conceited,  rabid  ig- 
norance. 

On  the  religious  side  the  difficulty  is  the 


will  insist  on  accepting  and  risking  for  them- 
selves and  those  they  love  best  systems  of     same,  and  the  remedy  is  still  the  same.    Pas- 
medicine,    whether    electropathic   pr    hydro-     toi-s  and  churches  are  eveiy where  meeting 


pathic,  or  whether  metaphysical,  Eddyite^ 
Dowieite,  etc.,  w^hich  the  regular  faculty  be- 
lieve to  be  unscientific  or  even  dangerous. 
So  long  as  this  remains  true  very  little  can 
be  done  legally.      A  remarkable  illustration 


the  question.  What  shall  we  do  in  the  case 
of  well-meaning,  devout  people,  who  have 
been  entangled  in  the  snare  of  the  faith 
cure  ?  General  education  as  to  the  laws  of 
health   and   the   causes  of  such   disease   as 


of  this  has  lately  occurred  In  England,  where  typhoid  fever  is  a  better  remedy  than  church 
the  opponents  of  compulsory  vaccination 
have  won  a  memorable  victory  over  a 
bill  offered  in  Parliament.  We  make  not 
even  a  pretence  of  suppressing  some  of  these 
rebels  against  the  regular  system,  and  the 
faith-healers  will  doubtless  continue,  not- 
withstanding occasional  sensational  failures, 
to    enjoy    like    immunity.      The    case     will 


discipline.  The  people  should  be  taught  that 
religion  is  something  larger  than  thera- 
peutics. Its  main  service  is  not  to  make  sick 
people  well,  but  to  make  Avell  people  good. 
Its  service  for  sick  people  is  not  primary,  but 
secondary.  It  controls  life  rather  than  dis- 
ease. Religion  is  not  a  branch  of  medicine. 
The  faith  healer,  by  his  lack  of  sense  of  pro- 
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portion,   degrades   religion   lo  a   cult  of   the 
body,  not  of  the  soul. 

But  faith  healers  dilTer  theologically. 
Some  of  them,  and  we  may  take  the  Chicago 
Zionism  as  an  illustration,  or  the  Christian 
Alliance,  are  in  theology  just  lilce  other 
Christians,  except  in  their  sense  of  propor- 
tion. They  have  the  same  faith  in  Ood  and 
Christ  and  the  Bible,  and  they  really  add 
nothing,  unless  it  be  those  niceties  or 
crudities  of  creed  to  which  we  are  well  accus- 
tomed. It  is  not  wholly  evil  that  enthusiasts 
who  cannot  be  satisfied  with  cold  common 
sense  should  find  such  vents  for  their  ebul- 
lient faith.  For  those  that  require  such 
churches,  such  churches  are  not  bad.  They 
teach  high  morality,  and  love  of  God  and 
man.  Thej'  do  good  Christian  Avorlv,  and 
while  they  should  not  be  encouraged,  they 
must  be  tolerated. 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  witli  those 
who  base  their  faith  less  on  their  religion 
than  their  silly  and  ridiculous  metaphysics. 
In  some  instances  the  denial  of  matter  and 
disease  against  all  common  sense  makes  the 
soul  its  own  god.  An  absurd  psychology 
takes  the  place  of  religion,  even  tho  it  be 
called  Christian  Science.  With  the  Eddyite 
and  other  similar  delusions  and  pseudo-re- 
ligions, ihe  Christian  Church  can  have  little 
to  do,  beyond  that  tolerance  which  w^e  give  to 
all  ingenious  but  yet  honest  error.  We  can 
put  no  modern  prophetess  in  the  place  of 
Christ,  or  even  of  Mohammed.  Those  that 
go  into  this  new  religion  may  yet  be  Chris- 
tians, for  they  may  be  very  illogical,  but 
their  faith  is  no  more  Christian  than  is  Mor- 
monism.  There  are  among  them  many  sweet 
Christian  folk,  who  can,  like  all  simple  peo- 
ples, hold  contradictory  beliefs,  and  they 
must,  in  individual  cases,  be  treated  tenderly, 
and  long  patience  must  be  exercised  with 
them  by  church  committees,  even  after  they 
have  ceased  attendance  at  their  old  churches; 
but  with  their  temples  and  organizations  the 
Christian  Church  can  have  no  fellowship. 
As  we  must  say  a  thousand  times,  on  this 
and  other  points  of  error,  the  diffusion  of 
education  among  the  people— and  by  that  we 
mean  a  higher  education  than  the  common 
school  affords— is  the  only  remedy.  Laws, 
constitutions,  discipline,  creeds  will  not  do 
the  work  of  the  higher  education. 


The  report  published  by  tlu;  Hritisli  For- 
eign Office  brings  the  history  of  the  Alaskan 
boundary  controversy  down  to  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Commission.  As  soon  as  the 
pending  negotiations  for  a  modus  Vivendi 
shall  have  been  completed,  one  or  both  of  the 
two  governments  should  give  to  the  public 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  from  the  ad- 
journment down  to  the  recent  failure  of  the 
negotiations  for  arbitration.  The  state- 
ments of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  are  not  in  agree- 
nuuit  with  the  press  dispatches  from  Wash- 
ington concerning  the  cause  of  that  failure 
and  the  nature  of  the  condition  which  was 
introduced  by  Canada  and  promptly  rejected 
by  our  Government.  The  London  official  re- 
port says  that  the  British  Commissioners 
proposed  arbitration  of  the  entire  question, 
practically  without  conditions,  by  a  tribunal 
of  three  jurists;  that  our  Commissioners  did 
not  accept  this,  but  proposed  arbitration  by 
a  tribunal  of  six  jurists,  Avith'  conditions 
strictly  limiting  the  definition  of  "  Coast " 
and  providing  that  Skaguay  and  the  other 
settlements  should  be  retained  by  the  United 
States  under  any  decision.  If  this  is  a  cor- 
rect and  full  report,  it  is  more  creditable  to 
the  British  than  to  th(*  American  Commis- 
sioners. Our  condiJons  practically  pre- 
judged the  case,  and  objection  may  fairly  lie 
against  a  tribunal  of  six— three  from  each 
country- -without  an  umpire,  because  it  may 
never  reach  a  decision.  So  it  was  from  this 
side  that  the  fatal  conditions  were  presented 
in  February.  If  our  Government  has  since 
gone  over  to  the  Canadian  position  and  Can- 
ada has  interposed  a  fatal  condition,  which  is 
merely  the  counterpart  of  one  laid  aside  by 
us,  there  should  be  official  publication  of  the 
fact.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  asserts  that  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  situation  since  the 
Commission  adjourned.  He  must  know 
what  demands  or  suggestions  Canada  has 
made  at  London.  The  public  has  official  re- 
ports from  London  and  Ottawa;  there  should 
be  one  from  Washington. 


What  has  been  expected  is  now  an- 
nounced by  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  in 
her  speech  from  the  throne  to  tlie  Cortes, 
that  the  Caroline,  Ladrone  and  Pelew  Is- 
lands will  be  sold  to  Germany,  now  that  they 
are  of  no  further  use  to  Spain.    One  of  the 
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Ladroues,  the  island  of  Guaui,  the  only  one 
of  any  special  importance,  belongs  to  us, 
having  been  taken  during  the  war.  Wliy,  in 
the  treaty,  the  whole  group,  wliich  it  <lomi- 
nates,  was  not  retained  with  i1  is  not  clear, 
and  j'^et  it  matters  little.  Guam  is  in  tlie  di- 
rect track  from  Hawaii  to  Manila  and  is 
the  most  convenient  stopi)ing  place  on  the 
Avay.  We  will  not  ceasi;  to  regret  that  the 
Caroline  Islands  were  not  also  taken  pos- 
session of,  as  it  was  understood  and  prom- 
ised that  one  of  our  w^ar  vessels  should  stop 
at  Ponape,  but  this  was  not  done.  All  these 
three  groups  of  islands  are  properly  attached 
to  the  Philippines,  appearing  to  form,  on  the 
map,  a  line  of  summits  of  submerged  moun- 
tains. As  Germany  already  had  the  Mar- 
shall Islands,  the  most  outlying  group  of  all, 
this  will  give  to  that  Power  all  the  groups  of 
little  islands  east  of  the  Philippines  for 
twenty-five  hundred  miles.  And  Germany 
will  govern  them  fairly  well,  tho  not  so  well 
as  (Treat  Britain  or  the  United  States  would 
do,  for  she  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  gov- 
ern colonies  liberally.  Perhaps  the  United 
States  may  be  able  to  make  an  arrangement 
witli  Germany  by  which  some  principal  is- 
land in  the  Carolines,  such  as  Ruk  or  Pon- 
ape, w^here  the  interests  are  wholly  Ameri- 
csin,  may  be  transferred  to  us.  The  failure 
to  secure  these  islands,  attached  as  they  are 
to  the  Philippines,  is  one  of  the  mistakes  of 
the  Avar  Avith  Spain. 


not  been  asked  to  give  any.    The  RepuV>licans 
of  the  House  have  made  a  good  choice. 


Col.  Daa^id  B.  Hendersox,  of  loAva,  Avho 
Avill  succeed  Mr.  Reed  in  the  Speaker's  chair, 
Avas  born  in  Scotland  fifty-nine  years  ago, 
but  lias  lived  in  this  country  since  he  was 
six  years  old.  He  lost  a  leg  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  for  sixteen  years  has  been  a  member  of 
the  House,  Avhere  he  is  kuoAvn  as  a  vigorous 
and  effective  orator,  a  partisan  of  positive 
Aiews,  a  genial,  warm-hearted  man,  and  "  a 
good  fellow  "  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 
He  is  the  chairman  of  the  caucus  committee 
Avhich  recently  prepared  a  scheme  of  cur- 
rency legislation;  in  the  House  he  has  been 
a  supporter  of  ciA'il  service  reform;  he  is  one 
of  the  President's  intimate  friends,  and  the 
policy  of  the  administration  will  not  be  op- 
posed by  the  Speaker's  influence.  Colonel 
Henderson  tells  the  public  that  he  has  given 
no  pledges  to  obtain  support  and  that  he  has 


.  . .  .That  our  public  school  system  is  not 
perfect,  and  that  sometimes  it  is  badly  ad- 
ministered we  may  admit,  but  it  is  perfectly 
futile  for  Julian  Hawthorne  or  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis  or  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Assembly  to  denounce  it  as  a  w^hole  or  to 
create  prejudice  against  it.  Mr.  Hawthorne 
says  that  most  of  the  men  and  women  whose 
careers  disgrace  their  country  have  attended 
the  public  schools.  True — so  most  of  them 
have  been  born,  and  born  in  w^edlock,  and 
have  been  baptized.  It  is  equally  true  that 
most  of  the  men  and  women  Avhose  careers 
have  been  an  honor  to  their  country  have  at- 
tended the  public  school. 

...  .In  his  article  in  this  AA'eek's  issue  the 
Governor  of  Alabama  declares  that  the 
Avhite  man  must  rule,  because  the  negro  is 
ignorant  and  unfit  to  rule.  But  why  does  he 
not  then  say  tliat  the  intelligent  man  must 
rule?  And  Avhy  is  he  so  afraid  of  the  results 
of  educating  the  negro?  He  says  the  educat- 
ed negroes  are  discontented;  but  Avould  not 
Avhite  men  be  discontented  if  the  conditions 
were  reversed?  P^itness  to  rule  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  color,  whether  in  Alabama  or  Liberia. 

. . .  .Governor  Sayers,  of  Texas,  has  spoken 
in  a  way  to  show  that  he  is  in  earnest  in  his 
determination  that  the  men  who  Ijmched 
three  Avhite  brothers  in  Henderson  County 
shall  be  brought  to  justice.  He  declares  the 
l^^nching  to  be  "  willful,  premeditated,  delib- 
erate murder,"  and  he  requires  the  Attorney- 
General  to  prosecute  the  guilty  ones.  That 
is  the  Avay  to  stop  lynching,  and  in  this  case 
there  is  some  chance  of  success. 

.  . .  .The  vacant  college  presidencies  are  be- 
ing rapidly  filled.  Dr.  Faimce  has  been 
chosen  president  of  Brow^n  University,  and 
there  is  little  question  that  he  Avill  accept. 
The  choice  is  a  good  one,  and  Dr.  Faunce  is 
one  of  the  ablest,  most  scholarly  and  most 
instructive  among  the  leading  men  in  the 
NcAV  York  pulpit. 

....  The  Stanford  University  will  be  the 
best  endowed  institution  in  the  world  if,  as 
noAv  credibly  reported,  Mrs.  Stanford  has 
deeded  to  it  property  worth  $38,000,000. 
Things  are  done  on  a  large  scale  in  Califor- 
nia. Such  an  endowment  will  mean  more 
than  instruction;  it  Avill  endow  research. 
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The    Baptist    National    Anniver- 
saries. 

By  Kerr  Boyce  Tupper,   D.D. 

Across  the  continent  have  sped  over  three 
hundred  congenial  si)iiits  to  participate  in 
the  National  Anniversaries!  of  the  Baptists, 
holding  May  2od-June  1st  at  tlie  Golden 
Gate.  The  meetings  opened  most  auspi- 
ciously—the  weather  superb,  the  welcome 
from  California  generous,  and  the  interest  in 
all  the  departments  of  the  worlv  under  con- 
sideration deep  and  profound.  It  is  the  first 
time  Baptists  have  held  a  national  meet- 
ing west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  or- 
ganizations represented  are  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society,  the  American 
Baptist  Education  Society,  and  the  American 
Baptist  Historical  Society. 

The  first  day  of  the  anniversary  week  was 
given  to  the  exercises  of  the  twenty-second 
annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sion Society,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Grouse,  of  Chicago, 
the  president,  making  the  annual  address, 
Miss  M.  G.  Burdette,  the  secretary,  showing 
that  there  are  at  present  among  Northern 
Baptist  women  2,361  missionary  societies, 
with  144  mission  workers  at  90  different  sta- 
tions in  37  States  and  Territories,  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Barbour,  the  treasurer,  reporting  dis- 
bursements during  the  year  at  $66,465.69  and 
cash  on  hand  $173,73.  No  fewer  than  222 
Children's  Bands  co-operate  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  Woman's  Societies.  Interesting  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  workers  on 
Africa's  Daughters  in  America,  Mexico's  Mil- 
lions, and  Our  Own  Indians. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  women  came 
the  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  American 
Baptist  Education  Society,  whose  receipts 
during  the  year  amount  to  $33,414.18,  with 
cash  on  hand  of  over  $9,000.  The  opening 
address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Bronson, 
of  California,  on  Baptist  Education  Work  on 
the  Pacific,  the  speaker  emphasizing  four 
educational  achievements:  Accumulation  of 
property,  gathering  of  students,  uplift  of  the 


(Iciioniinatiou  and  storage  of  experience. 
The  second  address  was  by  Kerr  Boyce  Tup- 
per, of  IMiiladelphia,  on  Bible  Study  in  Chris- 
tian Colleges,  in  which  it  was  shown  that 
American  Baptists  have  seven  theological 
seminaries  with  1,100  students,  twenty-nine 
colleges  for  women  with  4,000  students;  thir- 
ty-tliree  negro  and  Indian  scliools  with  5,000 
students,  thirty-six  colleges  and  universities 
witli  1,200  students,  and  sixty-four  acade- 
mies and  scliools  witli  1,200  students,  a  grand 
total  ol"  369  schools  with  54,000  students,  and 
invested  funds  of  $36,000,000.  In  tliese 
schools  more  than  forty-five  institutions  of 
learning  have  regular  Bible  study.  One  of 
the  most  practical  and  sensible  discussions  of 
this  meeting  dealt  with  the  practicability  of 
founding  a  new  theological  seminary  on  the 
Pacific  Slope.  The  sentiment  is  A^ery  strong 
in  favor  of  such  an  institution,  and  another 
year  may  see  it  founded,  either  as  a  separate 
seminary  or  in  connection  with  one  of  the, 
existing  colleges  of  California. 

The  seventy-sixth  anniversary  of  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
sessions.  It  was  shown  that  during  the  sev- 
enty-five years  of  its  organization  the  society 
had  published  44,000,000  periodicals.  The 
receipts  in  the  publication  department  during 
the  first  fifty  years  of  the  society's  history 
were  but  a  little  more  than  $3,000,000,  while 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  they  have  been 
over  $11,000,000,  a  grand  total  of  $14,353,390. 
The  work  of  the  chapel  cars,  of  w^hich  there 
are  now  five,  was  presented  at  length  and 
amid  much  enthusiasm.  The  finest  address, 
perhaps,  of  this  session,  was  by  Rev,  Dr.  A. 
S.  Hobart,  of  New  York,  on  Aims  and  Meth- 
ods of  Theological  Education.  It  was  some- 
what iconoclastic,  but  did  good,  the  speaker 
opposed  to  higher  criticism  and  too  much 
study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  seminary. 
In  connection  with  the  Publication  Society, 
a  plea  was  made  by  Kerr  Boyce  Tupper,  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  sympathetic  support  of 
the  American  Baptist  Historical  Society  in 
its  efforts  to  collect  and  preserve  documents 
relating  to  Baptist  history  and  doctrine.    An 
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inimitable  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  P. 
S,  Ilenson,  of  Chicago,  ou  the  worth  and 
work  of  Kible  distribution.  Rev.  Dr.  Mc- 
Lane,  of  the  Congregational  Theological 
Seminary  in  California,  being  introduced, 
made  a  graceful  and  gracious  address. 

Ou  Sunday,  May  JJlst,  Dr.  George  C.  Lori- 
iiuM",  of  Boston,  preached,  at  the  Alhambra, 
a  remarkablj'  powerful  sermon  on 'Christian- 
ity as  a  working  power.  In  the  afternoon  a 
stimulating  spiritual  session  by  the  young 
jK'ople  wa?!  held  in  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  People's 
J>aptist  Union,  and  in  the  evening  a  mass 
meeting  for  missions,  addressed  by  Drs.  Sey- 
mour, of  Philadelphia;  Mabie,  of  Boston,  and 
Morgan,  of  New  York.  No  evening  of  the 
whole  anniversary  thus  far  has  drawn  so 
large  a  company  and  aroused  so  genuine  and 
intelligent  enthusiasm.  Tlie  leading  pulpits 
of  the  city  were  generally  occupied  by  dele- 
gates, both  morning  and  evening. 

The  meetings  of  tlie  Missionary  Union  and 
of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  just  begun  to- 
day, will  be  held  May  29th-June  1st,  an  ac- 
count  of  which  Tiee  Independent  readers 
may  expect  next  week. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Lutheran  General  Synod. 
By  Professor  E.  J.  Wolf,  D.D. 

The  thirty-ninth  biennial  convention  of  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  was  in  session  from  May  24th  to 
June  1st,  at  I'ork,  Pa.  This  city  is  quite  a 
stronghold  of  Lutheranism,  having  in  a  popu- 
lation of  26,000  not  less  than  ten  congrega- 
tions, some  of  which  are  strong  and  wealthy. 
It  may  be  called  the  statistical  centre  of  the 
General  Synod,  more  than  half  of  whose 
membership  is  found  in  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland.  Hence,  in  addition 
to  the  lay  and  clerical  delegates  numbering 
238,  there  was  an  immense  attendance  of 
visitors,  and  the  audiences  at  the  business 
sessions  and  the  anniversaries  were  uncom- 
monly large  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

The  opening  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
M.  W.  Hamma,  D.D.,  of  Washington,  the 
president  of  the  last  convention.  The  Rev. 
Prof.  S.  F.  Breckenridge,  D.D.,  of  Spring- 
fieW,  O.,  was  chosen  President  on  the  first 


l)allot  by  a  two-thirds  majority  over  all.  Rev. 
W.  E.  Fischer,  D.D.,  of  Sharaokin,  Pa.,  was 
el(?cted  Secretary. 

The  chief  business  of  this  body  is  the  re- 
view of  the  work  of  the  various  boards 
wliich  have  the  nianagement  of  the  general 
benevolent  operations  which  devolve  upon 
the  Church  at  large.  Their  reports  were  so 
encouraging,  and  on  the  whole  so  satisfac- 
tory, that  each  board  was  re-elected  with  en 
tire  unanin.ity,  a  feAv  new  names  l)eing  sub- 
stituted for  such  as  had  died  or  positively 
resigned.  This  was  the  more  significant  and 
gratifying  since  several  of  the  boards  and 
their  secretaries  had  been  the  target  of  con- 
siderable carping  and  irresponsible  attacks 
in  certain  Church  papers. 

P'oreign  Missions,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Scholl 
is  the  Secretary,  had  to  begin  the  biennium 
with  a  large  debt,  all  of  which  was  ex- 
tinguished through  a  special  appeal  to  the 
Churches,  and  the  offerings  exce<?d  every 
previous  report,  excepting  those  of  two  bien- 
nlums,  when  the  legacies  received  amounted 
to  upward  of  $21,000,  while  this  source  of 
income  has  yielded  in  the  last  two  yeai*s  only 
$2,585.37.  After  a  thorough  and  very  breezy 
discussion,  in  whicli  no  mercy  was  shown  to 
the  editors  and  contributors  of  certain 
papers,  the  body,  by  a  unanimous  and  rising 
vote,  "  Resolved,  Tliat  we  hereby  express  our 
sincere  gratitude  to  God  for  the  good  suc- 
cess with  which,  by  his  favor  and  blessing, 
he  has  crowned  the  labors  of  our  mission- 
aries during  the  past  two  years,  and  that  we 
record  our  heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  faith- 
ful service  of  the  members  of  the  board,  the 
missionaries  and  the  secretary." 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  began  the 
biennium  with  a  debt  of  over  $13,000,  which 
has  been  reduced  by  $3,000,  and  the  salaries 
of  missionaries  are  paid  up  to  date.  The 
total  receipts  from  every  source  but  legacies 
are  more  than  $3,000  in  excess  of  all  previous 
reports,  th«  legacies  have  yielded  much  less 
than  heretofore.  A  larger  number  than 
usual  of  the  missions  have  become  self-sus- 
taining. One  hundred  and  sixty  are  now  re- 
ceiving aid.  These  have  had  a  gain  of  5,500 
communicants.  All  but  sixteen  have  English 
services  exclusively.  A  larger  proportion 
than  formerly  of  the  missions  are  located  in 
cities,   where  the  Lutheran   Church  finds  a 
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field  ripe  for  the  harvest  iinequaled  by  any 
other  denomination.  Uncommon  success  has 
attended  recent  organizations  in  Greater 
New  York  and  Jersey  City.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  Lutheran  catholicity  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod,  a  mission  was  cited  which  is 
made  up  of  members  from  the  Missouri 
Synod,  from  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio,  the 
United  Synod  South,  the  General  Council  and 
the  General  Synod,  forming  altogether  a 
most  harmonious  and  flourishing  congrega- 
tion. The  veteran  secretaries,  Rev.  A.  Stew- 
art Ilartman,  D.D.,  and  Kev.  S.  B.  Barnitz, 
D.D.,  were  reappointed, 

U'he  Church  Extension  Board  contracts  no 
debts.  Its  total  net  receipts  were  $91,103.21, 
which  is  $1,070.80  in  excess  of  any  former 
report.  Forty-nine  churches  have  been 
aided  by  loans,  sixty-eight  by  donations. 
Twenty-seven  more  churches  received  assist- 
ance than  in  the  preceding  biennium.  In- 
cluding some  trust  properties,  the  total  assets 
of  this  board  foot  up  $352,434.42.  Secretary 
Wel)er  announced  special  contributions, 
amounting  to  $10,000,  given  as  a  testimonial 
by  friends  commemorating  his  ten  years'  ad- 
ministration of  this  cause. 

I'he  Board  of  Publication   had  extraordi- 
nary outlays  through  the  purchase  and  re- 
modeling of  a  new  property,  at  1424  Arch 
street,    and    the    establishment    of    its    own 
printing  plant.    It  has  net  assets  amounting 
to  $133,321.26.    Among  the   more  important 
publications  soon  to  be  issued  is  "  The  Ex- 
position of  the  Gospels  of  the  Church  Year 
on  the  Basis  of  Nebe,"  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wolf. 
One  of  the  eventful  actions  of  this  conven- 
tion was  the  adoption  by  what  seemed  to  be 
a  unanimous  vote  of  a  new  order  of  "  Minis- 
terial  Acts,"    reported   by   a   committee,    of 
which  Dr.  G.  U.  Wenner,  of  New  York,  is 
chairman.    One  of  the  forms  for  infant  bap- 
tism had  been  under  severe  fire  in  the  Church 
press  because  of  its  alleged  acceptance  of  in- 
fant faith,   or,   in   other  words,   the   saving 
action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  an  unconscious 
child.      The  address  of  the  question  to  the 
child  was  particularly  objectionable  to  some, 
but  when  the  committee  consented  to  alter 
this  so  as  to  address  the  sponsor  as  "  repre- 
senting the  child  and  answering  in  his  stead," 
all  opposition  ceased,  and.  the  "  Acts  "  as  re- 
ported were  adopted  with  hardly  the  change 


of  a  word.  The  first  form  of  infant  bap- 
tism speaks  of  this  child  "  which  through  us 
seeketh  the  gift  of  tliy  baptism,  and  desireth 
to  obtain  thine  everlasting  grace,  through 
regeneration,"  aaid  hns  otluM-  phraseology  of 
like  import. 

An  entire  session  was  devoted  to  the  venti- 
lation of  a  proposition  to  establish  an  official 
Church  paper.  All  the  periodicals  now  is- 
sued, except  S.  S.  literature,  are  owned 
and  managed  by  individuals  or  corporations 
in  no  way  amenable  to  the  Church.  The  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  course  pursued  by  some 
of  these  was  voiced  in  a  number  of  memo- 
rials to  the  General  Synod,  asking  that  an 
official  organ  might  be  started. 

But  no  number  of  memorials  could  ade- 
quately express  the  measure  of  dissatisfac- 
tion which  obtains  over  a  situation  by  which 
the  whole  Church  feels  scandalized.  The 
laymen  participated  vigorously  in  this  dis- 
cussion, bitterly  denouncing  the  papers 
which  had  given  their  columns  to  irrespon- 
sible and  anonymous  writers,  who  were  as- 
sailing Church  officials  and  through  them  the 
cause  they  represented,  indicting  theological 
professors,  and  casting  suspicion  on  the  char- 
acter of  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  Church. 
Many  were  prepared  for  immediate  action 
to  establish  an  organ,  but  the  majority  were 
inclined  to  move  slowly  and  to  be  content 
with  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  who 
shall  carefully  consider  this  matter  and  pre- 
pare action,  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  con- 
vention. 

The  feeling  throughout  the  Church  over  the 
present  situation  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Boner,  one  of  the  most  moderate  and  best 
known  laymen  in  the  Synod,  and  pas.sed 
unanimously: 

'*  Whereas,  Many  pastors  complain  that  they 

suffer  in  their  pastoral  work  on  account  of  the 

partisanship  of  and  indulgences  in  personalities 

,  by   editors   and   correspondents   of   the    Cliurcli 

papers,  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  1.  Thnt  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
General  Synod  that  this  partisanship  and  this 
indulgence  in  personality  sliould  cease,  and  that 
the  owners  and  managing  editors  of  the  Church 
papers  are  hereby  earnestly  asked  to  observe 
tliis  request. 

"  2.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  General  Synod 
that    all    articles    published    in    Church    papers 
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bearing  on  conlroversial  and  critical  subjects 
be  signed  by  {\\v\v  nnlhors  and  tliat  tbe  editors 
of  lliese  papers  sign  tli(Mr  initials  to  their  edi- 
torials." 

Cue  of  the  most  niomonible  occurrcucos 
was  the  appearance  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Geiss,  of  Philadelphia,  as  fraternal  delegate 
of  the  General  Council.  He  arrived  early  in 
the  sessions  and  remained  several  days,  a 
deeply  interested  spectator  of  the  proceed- 
ings. At  the  Holy  Communion  he  consented 
to  preach  the  sermon  before  the  body,  and 
on  his  official  reception  lie  delivered  a  most 
appropriate  and  well-received  address.  Dr. 
(ieiss  was  at  the  head  of  the  delegation 
which  felt  itself  wronged  by  the  president's 
I'uling  at  Fort  Wayne  in  18G6  and  withdrew, 
the  decisive  incident  out  of  which  has  grown 
the  General  Council.  He  expressed  his  joy 
that  the  storm  then  raised  "  has  pretty  well 
blown  over,"  spoke  most  hopefully  of  the 
future,  and  laid  emphasis  on  the  various 
points  of  contact  on  which  the  two  bodies 
have  agreed  in  recent  years. 

Q'here  w^as  no  ihistaking  the  sentiment  of 
the  convention  over  the  recent  establishment 
of  fratfernal  relations  with  the  Council  and 
other  Lutheran  bodies.  It  heartily  accepted 
the  proposition  for  another  free  General  Con- 
ference, hke  that  held  in  Philadelphia  last 
winter. 

The  spirit  of  the  Synod  was  throughout  one 
of  fraternity  and  harmony,  offering  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  pugnacious  and  inflammatory 
character  of  the  denominational  press. 
"  This  has  been  a  great  Synod,"  was  the  re- 
mark of  one  who  has  not  missed  a  conven- 
tion in  forty  years,  and  he  put  a  strong  ac- 
cent on  "  great." 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  in  Des 
Moines,   la.,  on  Wednesday  after  Whitsun- 

(Iettysburg,  Theological  Seminary. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Healy,  of 
Portland,  Me.,  thus  utters  himself: 

"  I  think  religion  is  languishing  in  rural  New 
England,  because  Protestantism  is  languishing 
everywhere.  The  Protestants  no  longer  pre- 
tend, even  in  tiieir  pulpits,  to  believe  in  the 
Bible  or  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord." 

And  yet  the  Catholics  pretend  to  be  the  only 
competent  teachers  of  logic,  and  to  have 
some  regard  for  truth. 


The    Reformed    (German)    Gen- 
eral Synod. 

By  James  1.   Good,   D.D. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  meets  only  once 
in  three  years.  Its  sessions  are,  therefore, 
the  more  important.  This  year  it  met  in  the 
Second  Reformed  Church,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  on 
Tuesday,  May  23d.  Rev.  J.  A.  Peters,  D.D.. 
president  of  Heidelberg  UnWersity  at  Tiffin. 
Ohio,  the  retiring  president,  preached  the 
opening  sermon.  Rev.  C.  S.  Gerhard,  D.D.. 
of  Reading,  Pa.,  was  elected  president;  Rev. 
J.  J.  Leberman,  of  Louisville,  Ohio,  and  Rev. 
B.  S.  Stern,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  were  elected 
^  ice-presidents.  The  citizens  of  Tiffin  gave 
the  visiting  ministers 'and  elders  a  cordial 
Western  welcome,  the  Mayor  making  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  and  the  street  car  com- 
pany giving  them  an  excursion. 

The  various  Boards  of  the  Church  revealed 
commendable  progress  during  the  past  three 
jears.  The  most  important  question  before 
the  Foreign  Board  was  the  founding  of  a 
new  mission  in  China.  The  Board  hitherto 
hesitated  to  do  this,  but  there  has  been  a 
continuous  call  ever  since  the  Chinese- 
Japanese  war  for  a  mission  to  that  great 
heathen  land.  The  movement  received  a 
new  impulse  at  this  meeting  of  the  Synod 
by  the  offer  (the  first  of  its  kind)  of  the 
church  at  Columbiana,  Rev.  A.  V.  Cassel- 
man,  pastor,  to  support  a  missionary  to  China 
for  seven  years.  The  Synod  ordered  the 
Board  to  proceed  to  open  a  mission  there, 
and  apportioned  .$40,000  a  year  among  the 
cliurches  for  foreign  missions.  The  presence 
of  Miss  Mary  HalloAvell,  a  returned  lady 
teacher  of  the  girls'  school  at  Sendai,  Japan, 
added  much  to  the  interest  in  foreign  mis- 
sions. The  Hojne  Missionary'  Board  reported 
itself,  like  the  Foreign  Board,  out  of  debt. 
It  reported  under  its  care  142  home  missions, 
of  which  51  belong  to  the  Mission  Boards  of 
the  German  Sj^nods.  Its  work  among  the 
Hungarians  in  this  country  has  been  stead- 
ily increasing  until  it  has  now  eight  mis- 
sions among  them  and  also  two  among  the 
Bohemians.  These  Hungarians  asked  that 
they  might  be  allowed  to  organize  them- 
selves into  a  classis,  but  the  General  Synod 
did  not  see  fit  to  grant  their  request,  altho 
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it  granted  tbeiii  the  privilege  of  holding  a 
conference  annually.  Considerable  discus- 
sion was  evoked  about  the  appointment  of 
a  financial  secretary,  but  permission  was 
granted  to  do  it.  This  Home  Missionary 
Hoard  at  once  organized  itself  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Kev.  E.  R.  Eschbach,  D.D., 
president;  Rev.  J.  J.  Leberman,  D.D.,  vice- 
president;  Rev.T.  J.  Barkley,  D.D.,  secretary. 

Interest  in  missions,  both  home  and  for- 
eign, was  made  all  the  greater  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  at  the 
same  time.  They  support  the  girls'  school  at 
Sendai,  Japan,  and  have  raised  for  missions, 
home  and  foreign,  $27,000  during  the  last 
three  years.  General  Synod  apportioned 
$40,000  annually  for  the  foreign  work,  and 
$50,000  for  the  home  missionary  work,  of 
which  $8,000  was  for  work  among  the  Hun- 
garians and  Bohemians,  and  $6,000  for  work 
among  the  Germans  in  our  cities.  The  Sun- 
day School  Board  reported  receipts  from 
Children's  Day  (for  the  three  years)  of 
$8,672,  and  reported  publications  (during  the 
three  years)  numbering  over  five  millions.  It 
has  in  process  of  publication  a  Sunday 
School  Hymnal.  Reports  were  also  received 
in  regard  to  orphans'  homes,  the  Ministerial 
Relief  Society  and  deaconess'  work. 

The  Synod  re^-ealed  its  irenic  character,  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  its  founder, 
Zwingli,  by  entering  on  a  large  correspond- 
ence with  sister  Churches.  Telegrams  were 
exchanged  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (North),  and  delegates 
were  appointed  to  the  Dutch  Reformed, 
Presbyterian  Church  (North),  Lutheran,  Mo- 
ravian, Evangelical  and  United  Presbyterian 
Churches.  It  also  is  in  correspondence  with 
several  of  the  Reformed  Churches  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  especially  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  Its  Committee  on  European 
Correspondence  was  ordered  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  Holland  and  of  Hungary,  and  Rev.  J.  I. 
Good,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  G.  W.  Richards  were 
appointed  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  Germany  this  sum- 
mer. The  presence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Knatz,  dele- 
gate of  the  old  Huguenot  or  French  Re- 
formed Church  of  Paris,  added  new  interest 
to  woi'k  in  Europe.  The  Synod  appointed  a 
full  delegation  to  the  next  Council  of  the 


'.*  Reformed    Churches    holding    the    Presby 
terian  system  "  to  meet  at  Washington  next 
September. 

Tiie  report  of  tlie  Coiiniiittee  on  the  State 
of  Religion,  while  lamenting  th(»  slowness 
of  the  growth  of  the  congregations,  and  the 
inability  of  many  pastors  to  awaken  in  their 
l)eople  a  larger  benevolence,  yet  revealed 
steady  progress  in  the  Church.  There  are 
1,046  ministers  (a  gain  of  85  in  three  years), 
238,644  members  (a  gain  of  12,072).  The 
gifts  to  benevolent  objects  were  $45,000  less 
than  during  the  previous  three  years,  but 
the  contributions  for  congregational  pur- 
poses increased  $144,000,  and  were  over  three 
millions  in  three  years.  Several  negative 
actions  were  taken  by  the  Synod  which  set 
at  rest  some  subjects  that  have  been  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Synod  for  many 
years.  An  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
creating  a  court  of  appeals  for  General  Synod 
which  should  have  final  jurisdiction  in  all 
appeals  except  those  concerning  doctrine, 
was  indefinitely  tabled,  and  the  new  Church 
constitution  was  reported  defeated  by  the  vote 
of  the  classes.  It  took,  however,  very  positive 
action  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  declaring 
the  fourth  commandment  still  in  force,  and 
calling  on  all  its  ministers  to  preach  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  all  its  members  to  aid  in  pre- 
venting its  desecration.  It  adjourned  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  May  31st,  to  meet 
three  years  hence.  May  20th,  1902,  in  the 
First  Reformed  Church  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  meeting  was  characterized  by  har- 
mony and  good  feeling.  And  yet  the  ear- 
nest debates  on  the  work  of  the  Boards  re- 
vealed the  hearty  interest  of  the  Church  in 
its  work.  Practical  questions  were  foremost 
and  the  Church  seemed  girding  itself  for  the 
new  possibilities  and  great  responsibilities  of 
the  incoming  twentieth  century. 

Reading,  Pa. 


The  Rev.  George  Zurcher,  of  Buffalo, 
who  was  so  active  a  year  or  two  ago  in  his 
attacks  upon  saloon-keepers  and  the  monks 
who  kept  a  distillery,  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  have  his  book,  "  The  Monks  and  Their 
Decline,"  condemned  by  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation of  the  Index  at  Rome.  He  has  sub- 
mitted and  reprobated  his  work. 

. . ,  .There  was  a  significant  gathering  for 
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tlio  cnuse  of  church  iinil.v  in  Richmond,  Vji.. 
on  Sunflny  aftoi-noon,  May  7tli.  'J'hc  build- 
in;;  was  packed  oven  lo  the  topmost  gjillory, 
and  hundreds  were  turned  away.  A  minis- 
ter of  the  Protestant  lOpiscopal  Church  pre- 
sided, and  there  were  addresses  by  six  cler- 
gymen representing  the  Presbyterian,  Meth- 
odist, Disciples,  Lutheran,  Episcopal  and 
Baptist  denominations.  Tliere  were  appro- 
priate readings  of  Scripture,  two  extempore 
addresses,  and  the  assembly  united  in  recit- 
ing the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Pray- 
er. Among  the  topics  discussed  were  "  The 
Basis  of  Christian  Unity";  "The  Benefit  to 
the  World  of  Manifesting  our  Unity;  "  "  The 
Unity  of  our  Work;"  "Christian  Unity  a 
Foretaste  of  Heaven;  "  "  Christian  Unity  a 
Proof  of  the  Divinity  of  Our  Lord;  "  "  Chris- 
tian Unity  and  the  Outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  So  great  was  the  effect  of  the  meet- 
ing upon  those  who  attended  that  it  is  hoped 
to  repeat  it  annually,  giving  the  first  Sunday 
in  May  to  a  demonstration  of  fundamental 
Christian  unity. 

....It  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  list  of 
benevolent  societies  in  this  country  was  suf- 
ficiently large.  It  is,  however,  proportionate- 
ly small  compared  with  that  in  England;  and 
a  glance  over  our  English  exchanges  through 
the  month  of  May  enables  one  to  realize  the 
great  extent  of  the  methods  used  in  England 
not  merely  for  evangelistic  but  general 
Christian  philanthropic  w^ork.  The  list  as  it 
appears  is  a  long  one.  There  are  the  great 
societies  representing  the  Churches,  and  be- 
sides there  is  an  almost  innumerable  list  of 
smaller  movements  for  the  relief  of  deep  sea 
fishermen,  coalies  and  car  men;  for  supply- 
ing the  needs  of  country  towns,  the  protec- 
tion of  children,  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  among  native  races,  and  so  on  almost 
indefinitely.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note  the 
number  of  so-called  aid  societies,  organized 
not  so  much  for  the  immediate  carrying  on 
of  missionary  work  as  for  the  assistance  of 
other  organizations,  mostly  foreign.  Thus  the 
different  enterprises  in  Belgium,  Spain,  Paris, 
Italy  and  other  places  on  the  Continent  are 
assisted  by  the  Foreign  Aid  Society,  and  one 
formerly  well  known  to  Americans,  the  Turk- 
ish Missions  Aid  Society,  has  taken  new  form 
in  the  Bible  Lands  Missions  Aid  Society. 
Special  attention  has  been  drawn  during  this 


past  nionlh  in  (liis  limo  of  <'('ntenaries  to 
liiat  of  tlic  Keligious  Tiacl  Society,  wlioso 
total  circulation  during  tlie  one  hundred 
years  of  its  existence  has  reached  tlie  enor- 
mous figure  of  y,*i.TJ,154,8.'30  books  and  tracts. 
This  last  year's  circulation  covered  701  pub- 
lications  with   a  circulation   of  59,000,000. 

....As  we  expressed  surprise  and  regret 
that  a  Connecticut  Congregational  minister 
should  have  been  betrayed  into  the  indiscre- 
tion, to  use  a  very  mild  term,  of  marrying 
Mr.  Perry  Belmont  and  Mrs.  Sloane,  we 
think  it  right  to  publish  the  explanation 
given  in  behalf  of  the  Kev.  Walter  M.  Bar- 
rows, which  we  have  received  from  an  au- 
thoritative source.  It  is  declared  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy.  On  Thurs- 
day evening  as  he  was  going  from  prayer- 
meeting  to  a  meeting  of  the  deacons  where 
candidates  were  to  be  received,  a  lawyer 
and  member  of  his  church  asked  to  see  him 
about  an  important  matter.  He  objected  but 
finally  gave  him  a  minute.  The  lawyer  said: 
"  I  want  you  to  marry  a  couple  on  Saturday 
morning,  Mr.  Perry  Belmont  and  Mrs. 
Sloane."  Mr.  Barrows  said:  "  I  have  heard  of 
Perry  Belmont,  but  who  is  Mrs.  Sloane?  Is 
she  a  widow  or  a  divorced  woman?  "  Mr. 
Barrows  was  informed  that  she  was  divorced 
and  Mr.  Barrows  said:  "  I  have  an  invariable 
rule  never  to  marry  divorced  people  unless 
they  have  been  divorced  on  Scriptural 
grounds."  The  lawyer  informed  him  that 
the  divorce  had  been  obtained  in  New  York 
on  Scriptural  grounds.  On  being  assured 
that  this  case  came  under  his  rule  he  reluc- 
tantly consented.  Friday  afternoon  a  law^- 
yer  from  New  York  called  upon  Mr.  Barrows 
and  said:  "  You  have  engaged  to  marry  two 
friends  of  mine  at  your  house  to-morroAv 
morning.  It  is  necessary  to  change  the  time. 
They  will  be  here  within  an  hour."  He  in- 
quired in  regard  to  the  case  and  received 
substantially  the  same  replies  as  before. 
Early  in  the  evening  they  came  to  the  par- 
sonage with  the  lawyer  and  his  wife,  and 
Mr.  Barrows  performed  the  ceremony.  The 
New  York  papers  on  Saturday  morning 
brought  the  shameful  facts  in  the  case.  If 
the  wedding  had  been  Saturday  morning,  the 
time  originally  agreed  upon,  Mr.  Barrows 
Avould  have  learned  the  truth  of  the  matter 
and  would  have  had  no  part  in  the  ceremony. 


FINANCIAL. 


Trade  with  Porto  Rico. 

The  industries  and  commerce  of  I'orlo 
Rico  have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  tlie  re- 
cent war  and  the  new  conditions  caused  by 
our  acquisition  of  the  island.  For  the  five 
years  ending  with  1896  the  average  annual 
foreign  commerce  of  Porto  Rico  amounted  to 
about  ^34,000,000,  the  imports  slightly  ex- 
ceeding the  exports.  The  share  of  the  United 
States  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Imports  Exports 

from  P.  R.  to  P.  R. 

1893 $4,008,633  $2,510,007 

1894 3,135,634  Ji,720,508 

1896 1,506.512  1,833,544 

1896 3296,653  3,102.094 

im 2,181,024  1,988,888 

1898 2,414,356  1,505,946 

The  chief  exports  of  the  island  are  coffee 
and  sugar  (together  generally  about  85  per 
cent,  of  the  total),  and  tobacco.  During  the 
last  ten  years  the  output  of  coffee  has  been 
largely  increased,  while  the  quantity  of 
sugar  and  tobacco  produced  has  fallen  off. 
The  chief  imports  are  rice,  wheat  flour,  hog 
products,  fish,  cotton  goods,  and  manufact- 
ures of  iron,  wood  and  leather.  More  goods 
have  been  brought  from  Spain  than  from  any 
other  country.  The  cotfee  of  the  island  has 
been  sold  to  Spain,  France,  and  Cuba.  Near- 
ly all  of  the  tobacco  exported  has  been 
taken  by  those  countries.  But  the  bulk  of 
the  sugar  and  molasses  exported  has  been 
sold  to  the  United  States;  we  took  $2,048,443 
worth  of  these  in  1897,  w^hen  the  value  of  all 
our  imports  from  the  island  was  only  $2,181,- 
024.  These  figures  show  the  character  of 
one  side  of  our  trade  with  Porto  Rico;  for 
there  was  only  $132,000  left  to  represent  our 
small  purchases  of  fruit,  nuts,  spices  and 
coffee.  On  the  other  hand  our  chief  ex- 
ports to  the  island  in  recent  years  have  been 
as  follows,  the  figures  showing  the  annual 
average  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1897: 
Wheat  fiour,  $570,000;  hog  products,  $636,- 
000;  lumber,  $267,000;  manufactures  of  iron, 
$151,000;  mineral  oil,  $82,00u;  coal,  $61,000; 
beans  and  peas,  $35,000;  dairy  products,  $21,- 
000;  cotton  goods,  $18,000;  paper,  $lb*,O00; 
glass,  $10,000. 


Tlie  foregoing  stateiiiciil  shows  the  course 
of  the  island's  foreign  trade  in  recent  years, 
while  Porto  Rico   was  a  colony    of    Spain. 
Commercial  laws,  as  well  as  race  connections, 
and  a  similarity  of  customs  and  tastes,  then 
stimulated   an   interchange   of  products   be- 
tween the  colony  and  the  mother  country. 
Commercial  relations  witli  Spain  liave  now 
undergone  a  change,  but  a  new  trade  con- 
nection with  the  new   mother  country   has 
not   yet   been    made.    Some   time   ago     Mr. 
William  R.   CorAvine  was  commissioned  by 
the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  to 
visit  the  island  and  make  investigation  con- 
cerning commercial  and  industrial  conditions 
there.    He  traveled  through  the  sugar,  coffee 
and  tobacco  districts,  made  inquiries  in  all 
the  leading  towns,   and  talked  with   many 
merchants.    An  interesting  report  has  been 
received  from  him.    The  essence  of  it  is   the 
opinion  that  only  by  the    removal    of    our 
tariff  on  the  products  of  Porto  Rico    and  a 
thorough  revision   of  the  island's  tariff  on 
imports  can  our  trade  with  the  island  be  ex- 
panded and  the  commercial  and  industrial 
situation   in   the   island   be   improved.    The 
natural  market  heretofore  was  Spain,  and 
the   tariff  was   so  arranged  that  trade  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  island  was  burdened 
witli     few    restrictions.    That   market,    Mr. 
Corwine  says,   has  been  lost  and  no  other 
has  been  substituted  for  it.    Our  tariff  is  still 
in  force  against  the  sugar,  tobacco  and  fruits 
of  the  island,  arid  we  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  use  Porto  Rican  coffee.    The  island 
has  no  manufactures,  and  it  has  nothing  to 
sell  abroadexcept  the  products  of  agriculture. 
Spain  has  been  supplying  cheap  grades  of 
boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  cottons,  and  only 
by  means  of  a  discriminating  tariff"  can  our 
manufacturers   undersell   her   in    this    field. 
^I'he  attempts  made  to  introduce  American 
^^oods  have  not  been  very  successful  because, 
.Ml".  Corwine  says,  our  manufacturers  have 
not  siudied  the  requirements  of  the  market 
and  the  tastes  of  the  people.    For  example, 
the  local  merchants  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain from  exporters  here  cotton  cloth  of  the 
width  which  the  people  desire.      American 
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jigents  Lave   made  an    unfortiinatc   impres-  this  city  and  was  employed  at  tlie  Sub-Treas- 

fciion  by  their  manner  of  approaching  mer-  ury   for   eight  years.    For   the   last   twenty 

chants.  Moreover,  as  payments  depend  upon  years  he  has  been  with  the  Banl<  of  North 

the  crops,   European   exporters   give  credits  America.    Tlie  Nortli  American  Trust  Com 

ranging  from  six  to  nine  months,  with  lib-  pany   lias  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,   and   sur- 

eral    discounts    for    a     reduction    of    time,  i)his  and  undivided  profits  of  half  a  million 

and     our     manufacturers     are     not     ready  dollars. 

to  accept    this     custom.      At    the     present        The  old-established  banking  house  of 

time  the  purchasing  power  of  the  peo-  Morton,  Bliss  &.  Co.,  of  which  ex-Governor 
pie  is  restricted  because  an  uncertain  Levi  P.  Morton  is  the  head,  will  be  dissolved, 
market  has  deprived  many  persons  of  work,  ^nd  a  new  trust  company  organized  to  con- 
Put  Mr.  Corwine  has  been  deeply  impressed  tinue  the  business.  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  and 
by  the  beauty  of  the  .island,  the  healthful-  jig  London  house,  Morton,  Rose  &  Co.,  were 
ness  of  its  climate,  and  the  kindly  disposi-  established  in  1863,  succeeding  the  mercan- 
tiou  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  willing,  ^ile  house  of  Morton  &  Grinnell,  established 
he  says,  to  meet  Americans  more  than  half  in  1354.  The  payment  of  the  Alabama 
way,  but  they  feel  that  the  nation  to  which  award,  amounting  to  $1 5,500,000,  the  Halifax 
they  now  belong  ought  to  remove  the  tariff  Fisheries  award  of  $5,500,000,  and  other 
barrier  and  thus  revive  and  encourage  their  j^rge  financial  operations  for  the  Govern 
agricultural  industries.  It  is  unfortunate  meiit,  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  this  house, 
that  action  on  tliis  question  must  be  deferred  r^i^Q  present  partners  are  Levi  P.  Morton, 
until  the  meeting  of  Congress  and  may  not  George  T.  Bliss,  Richard  J.  Cross,  William 
be  taken  until  next  spring.  Morton    Grinnell    and   W.    Redmond    Cross. 

There  is  no  more  honorable  banking  firm  in 

Financial     Items.  New  York  than  thjB  house  of  Morton,  Bliss 

Messrs.  A.  R.  Macfarlane    &    Co.,    the  ^  ^^' 

Duluth   bankers,    have   recently   financed   a  ....The  following  dividends  and  Coupons 

large  Car  Trust  Loan  for  one  of  the  North-  are  announced: 

western  railroads.  Coupons  of  Southern  Pacific  Company  (Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio,  Eastern 

. . .  .The  following  ofticers  of  the  Knicker-  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  payable  June  1st. 

bocker    Trust    Company    were    last    week  United  States  Leather  Company  $1.25  per 

elected:  Charles  T.  Barney,  President;  Fred-  share,  July  1st. 

erick     1j.     Eldridge,     First     Vice-President;  International  Paper  Company  114  P®^'  cent. 

Joseph    T.    Brown,    Second    Vice-President;  preferred,  July  1st. 

Alfred  B.  Maclay,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  International  Paper  Company   1   per  cent. 

Frederick    Gore    King,    Assistant   Secretary  common,  July  1st. 

and  Assistant  Treasurer.    A  Foster  Higgins  ^^^^P^^^  ^^  ^^"^-   ^  ^^'  Loms  R  R^  Com- 

,     ,    ,              t,        *  xt,    T^         ^-      ^  pany  due  June  1st  are  payable    at  Central 

was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com-  1,    \,  ^                 t^  ttt  n  o^.      *. 

Trust  Company.  54  Wall  Street. 

mittee,  and  Charles  W.  Gould  a  member  of  Chicago    &    Northwestern    Railway    pre- 

the  board  and  of  the  Executive  Committee,  ferred,  1^4  per  cent.,  payable  July  6th. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  one  million  Rubber  Goods  Mfg.  Company  preferred,  1% 

dollars.  per  cent.,  payable  June  15th. 

....  Alvah  Trowbridge,  well  known  as  the  ^  ^  ^  g^j^^  ^j  ^^^^^  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 

Vice-President    of    the    National    Bank    of  during  the  past  week  were : 
North  America,  has  been  elected  President  of 

BANKS. 

the  North  American  Trust  Company.      Mr. 

^,.,  ,  .-r^x  ^x         American  Exchange 176 

Trowbridge   was   born   in   Putnam    County,     ^0^^  Exchange 370 

this  State,  and  educated  at  Patterson  Acad-    Fifth  Avenue 300l 

emy,  and  began  his  career  in  the  banking    p^^^f^^^^^  .'".'.".'.'.'.'!!.' lU^ 

business  in  1853  in  the  Bank  of  Pawling,        """'^  trust  "companies.' 

Dutchess  County.    He  has  been  in  the  bank-    ^^^^^^^.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 1,50 

ing  business  all  his  life.    In  1870  he  came  to     Produce  Exchange 240 
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"How  It  Is  Done." 

In  the  issue  of  May  lltli,  a  correspondent, 
evidently  an  insurance  company's  representa- 
tive, (1)  writes  to  your  valued  magazine  ex- 
plaining, or  rather  trying  to  explain  "  How  it 
is  not  done."  l^eing  a  member,  not  an  organ- 
izer, in  the  fratei-nal  order  of  which  the  corre- 
spondent wrote  so  despairingly,  I  informed  my- 
self regarding  the  actual  standing  of  the  order 
compared  to  that  of  insurance  companies. 

In  the  article  referred  to  the  correspondent 
says :  "  Regular  and  established  life  insurance 
companies  make  contracts,  then  last  to  meet 
them,  and  do  meet  them."  In  my  mind  he  has 
a  great  deal  of  presumption  and  presumes  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  when  he  makes  the  state- 
ment, for  any  one,  who  knows  the  facts,  knows 
that  more  life  insurance  companies  have  failed 
and  gone  out  of  business,  10  to  1,  than  fraternal 
orders.  (2)  Many  will  recollect  the  failures  of  the 
American  Popular  Life  of  New  York,  the  At- 
lantic Mutual  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  the  New  Jer- 
sey Mutual  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  others,  and 
the  last  and  most  monumental  failure  was  the 
Charter  Oak  of  Hartford,  Conn.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  life  insurance  companies  are  not 
good — they  are.  There  is  no  kind  of  institutions 
but  that  some  of  them  fail.  When  this  article 
was  written  the  correspondent  evidently  did  not, 
or  did  not  want  to,  know  that  the  I.  O.  F.  has 
increased  its  rates  very  materially.  (3)  Where 
a  man,  at  the  age  of  35.  entered  the  order  at  the 
first  of  January  paid  78  cents,  if  he  should  en- 
ter now,  would  have  to  pay  $1.38  per  month,  or 
$10.56  per  year  for  each  $1,000  of  ordinary  life 
insurance.  If,  however,  the  I.  O.  F.  has  been 
able  to  accumulate  a  surplus  fund,  up  to  De- 
cember 31st,  1898,  of  $3,186,370.36,  and  that 
under  its  old  rates,  what  will  it  be  able  to  do 
under  its  new  rates?  ,  These  new  rates  do  not 
affect  the  old  members  of  the  order,  but  apply 
to  every  one  coming  into  the  order  after  Jan- 
uary 31st,  1899.  It  has  paid  death  claims  in 
New  York  State  during  1892-1897  of  $3,410,110. 
As  to  the  taking  into  account  of  the  "  magical 
power  of  compound  interest,"  the  I.  O.  F.  has 
besides  this  "  magical  power "  investments 
amounting  to  $3,186,370.36,  or  its  entire  sur- 
plus, placed  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  as  to  the  expenses,  each 
member  pays  what  was  called  a  capitation  tax, 


which  aids  in  defraying  them  at  the  offices  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Upon  the  fairness  with  which  I  have  written, 
I  desire  you  to  publish  these  facts,  so  that  no 
one  of  your  readers  will  become  biased  against 
an  order  that  is  doing  good  throughout  the  en- 
tire world.  J.  Richmond  Dean. 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  20,  1899. 

(1)  This  is  an  impertinent  eonjectuiv,  no! 
now  made  for  the  first  time.  If  it  were  cor- 
rect the  fact  would  have  no  real  bearing 
upon  the  brief  article  in  question. 

(2)  The  number  of  failed  assessment  socie- 
ties is  enormously  greater  than  that  of  regu- 
lar or  "old  line"  life  Insurance  companies; 
hoTv  much  greater  we  cannot  state  with  cer- 
tainty, nor  do  we  think  any  one  can,  since 
there  is  no  complete  attainable  record  of  the 
former,  but  the  "  10  to  1  "  should  probably 
be  reversed.  The  lamentable  end  of  so'ue 
companies  (and  about  three-fourths  of  the 
maximum  number  operating  in  this  State 
have  in  one  way  or  another  disappeared 
from  the  field)  is  made  much  of;  but  if  out 
of  a  total  of  ten  thousand  only  one  had  sur- 
vived, the  comparison  between  level-premi- 
um and  assessment  would  not  be  affected,  so 
long  as  such  supposed  failures  had  not  pro- 
ceeded from  any  defect  in  the  rate  tables. 

(3)  The  Avriter  of  the  article  does  know, 
and  does  not  object  to  knowing,  the  attempt 
of  several  societies  to  extricate  themselves 
by  raising  their  demands.  This,  also,  is  ir- 
relevant to  the  question  asked  and  answered. 

The  above  letter  is  inserted  for  demerit 
rather  than  merit,  being  irrelevant  as  well  as 
impertinent.  The  advocates  of  the  assess- 
ment societies  can  never  meet  a  critical  arti- 
cle now  without  popping  up  to  cry  out  tha^ 
it  is  written  in  the  interest,  and  presumably 
at  the  instigation  of,  some  insurance  com- 
pany. The  life  insurance  companies,  as  com- 
petitors in  the  field,  have  very  little  concern 
in  the  subject.  Those  who  are  trying  to  pay 
a  dollar  of  insurance  with  less  than  a  hun- 
dred cents  need  not  ascribe  their  difficulties 
to  the  "  insurance  companies  "—it  lies  deep- 
er. What  they  are  fighting  against  is  the 
laws  of  primary  arithmetic. 
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I  The  U.  S.  Mutual  Accident. 

The  U.  S.  Mutual  Accident  Association, 
(lislioncstly  ruined  by  its  own  administra- 
tion, was  turned  over  to  a  receivership  four- 
years  ago.  The  receiver  found  unpaid  claims 
in  plenty,  and  not  much  of  assets,  except  un- 
paid or  possible  assessments,  these  being 
tinly  "contingent."  The  receiver  threatened 
the  former  members,  who  with  great  unan- 
imity declined  to  pay  up,  and  in  some  cases 
lie  brouglit  test  suits.  One  of  these,  for 
$-1.08,  has  just  been  decided,  upon  an  agreed 
state  of  facts,  by  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Second  Department.  The  defendant  be- 
came a  member  in  May  of  1894,  and  ceased 
to  be  one  in  February  of  1895.  The  decision 
begins  by  remarking  that  the  question  is  in 
doubt  whether,  in  absence  of  an  express 
agreement,  an  action  will  lie  against  mem- 
bers of  a  benefit  association  to  recover  the 
amount  of  assessments  levied  against  them. 
This  depends  on  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws, which  constitute  the  contract  between 
the  parties,  and  this  varies  between  different 
associations,  so  that  the  adjudicated  decision 
in  case  of  one  may  not  be  binding  with  re- 
spect to  another.  Outside  of  this  State,  how- 
ever, the  weight  of  authority  is  that  pay- 
ment by  the  members  is  optional,  the  sole 
penalty  for  failure  to  pay  being  forfeiture  of 
the  membership.  The  assumption  is  that  in 
this  case  the  defendant  was  under  an  im- 
plied contract  to  pay  all  assessments  im- 
posed during  the  term  of  his  membership, 
and  that  for  such  assessments  an  action 
would  lie,  yet  such  liability  must  be  limited 
by  the  express  provisions  of  the  by-laws, 
which  distinctly  declare  that  members  may 
resign  at  any  time,  on  condition  that  all  dues 
and  assessments  have  been  paid  to  that 
time. 

The  agreed  statement  of  facts  does  not 
show  liow  the  defendant's  membership  ter- 
minated, but  the  court  does  not  consider  the 
method  material,  or  if  the  method  of  ter- 
mination has  any  bearing  at  all  the  assump- 
tion most  favorable  to  the  defendant  must 
be  made.  No  claim  is  made  that  the  assess- 
ment sued  for  Avas  imposed  before  he  ceased 
to  be  a  member,  and  therefore  there  appears 
to  be  no  liability  undischarged.  Counsel  in- 
sists that  the  liabilities  for  which  the  as- 


sessments were  made  accrued  while  the  de- 
fendant was  a  )neml)or.  This  is  admittedly 
true;  yet,  says  the  court,  tlie  condition  on 
which,  according  to  the  by-laws,  the  defend- 
ant might  retire  was  not  that  lie  should  first 
liave  discharged  his  share  of  the  associa- 
tion's liabilities,  but  merely  the  assessments 
actually  levied  upon  him. 

The  liabilities  for  which  an  assessment 
was  made  in  1896,  after  the  receivership  be- 
gan, occurred  in  part  as  far  back  as  ]890. 
"  If  the  obligation  of  the  menaber  is  to  be 
measured,  not  by  the  assessments  imposed 
during  the  term  of  his  membership,  but  by 
the  liabilities  of  the  association  which  may 
accrue  during  that  time,  he  cannot  know, 
when  he  resigns,  what  sums  he  must  pay  as 
a  condition  of  resignation." 

Tiie  decision,  therefore,  is  that  if  the  man- 
agers of  the  association  failed  to  levy  as- 
sessments for  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet 
all  liabilities,  the  members  were  not  in  fault. 
Having  paid  all  demands  made  upon  them 
while  their  membership  lasted,  they  had  ful- 
filled their  duty  and  were  subject  to  no  fur- 
ther liability.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  as 
to  any  debt  of  the  U.  S.  Mutual  Accident,  no 
recourse  can  be  had  against  any  member 
who  was  not  in  arrears,  at  the  time  of  his 
resignation  or  of  the  association's  failure,  as 
to  any  assessment  which  had  actually  been 
levied  before  that  date. 


Louis  F.  Payx,  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance of  New  York,  has  written  the  fol- 
loAving  letter  to  John  A.  McCall,  president  of 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company: 

''  I  have  your  favor  of  the  81st  ult.,  enclosing 
sworn  report  of  yourself  and  Actuary,  showing 
that  on  May  31st,  1899,  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company  had  in  force  404,558  policies, 
insuring  $1,001,025,053,  and  that  no  policy  or 
sum  of  insurance  is  included  in  said  report  ex- 
cept where  the  first  premium  therefor,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  contract,  has  been  paid  to  the  com- 
pany in  full  in  cash ;  and  that  all  policies  which 
have  been  terminated  by  non-payment  of  the 
second  and  subsequent  premiums  or  from  anj' 
other  cause  have  been  marked  off  the  books. 
I'he  report  has  been  filed  in  the  department  and 
the  examiner  will  be  notified  to  verify  and  re- 
port on  same  in  connection  with  the  examina- 
tion of  your  company  now  in  progress,  as  re- 
quested." 
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Pebbles 

"  I  SUPPOSE  that  Dewey  will  be  expected 
to  make  a  little  speech  to  admiring  friends  at 
every  place  that  the  Olympia  calls,"  remarked 
the  observant  boarder.  "  That,"  added  the 
cross-eyed  boarder,  "  will  nuike  a  great  many 
deck  oration  days  this  year," — Pittsburg  Chron- 
icle-Telegraph. 

...  .Paterfamilias  (furiously):  "You  scoun- 
drel !  You  villain !  Why  did  you  elope  with 
my  daughter?  New  Son-in-Laiv :  "  To  avoid  the 
insufferable  fuss  and  nonsense  of  a  society  wed- 
ding." Paterfamilias  (beamingly):  "Thank 
heaven !  My  daughter  got  a  sensible  husband." 
— Neio  York  Weekly. 

.  ..."  I  need  one  more  line  to  fill  this  first  col- 
umn," called  out  the  foreman  on  the  Boomtoicn 
Thunderholt ,  who  was  making  up  the  forms  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  publication.  "  In  that 
editorial  on  Dr.  Briggs,"  shouted  Editor  Clugs- 
ton  from  his  sanctum,  in  response,  "  change  the 
word  '  vagary  '  in  the  last  line,  to  '  superdenomi- 
nationalism.'  " — Ghieago  Tribune. 
dewey's  soliloquy. 

To  go  or  not  to  go?     That  is  the  question. 

Whether  'tis  better  to  keep  the  old  ship  hitched 

Fast  to  the  bottom  of  Manila  Bay, 

Where  I  can  lay  me  down  and  peacefully  snooze 

Rocked  in  the  easy  cradle  of  the  deep, 

Or  homeward  hie,  where  all  the  people  vow 

That  not  a  thinglet  will  they  do  to  me  ! 

A  chill  of  direst  apprehension  starts 

Up  in  my  scalp  and  shimmers  to  my  toes, 

And  then  collects  itself  and  wiggles  back 

Along  my  limbs  and  spinal  column  till 

The  latter,  erstwhile  as  the  strongest  steel, 

Becomes  but  as  a  piece  of  rubber  hose 

When  I  reflect  that  in  that  old  home  land, 

Which  I  so  thoughtless  chose  as  place  of  birth. 

The  whole  blamed  push  is  laying  for  me,  bent 

On  showing  me  how  great  a  man  I  be ! 

In  dreams  I  see  enthusiastic  crowds 

Banked  on  the  piers  and  on  the  warehouse  tops. 

And  even  perched  on  telegraph  poles. 

And  rubbernecking  till  it  beats  the  band 

Wh'en  the  Olympia  lets  her  mudhook  go 

And  comes  to  anchor  in  the  murky  stream  ! 

And  there  I  lie  curled  in  my  bunk  and  see 

The  banquet  tables — hundred  dollars  per — 

All  laden  with  culinary  stuff 

On  which   the  nightmares  feed,   and   sparkling 

wines 
Enough  to  float  this  big  Olympian  boat ! 
I  see  myself  compelled  to  helpless  sit 
And  hammer  back  the  rising  blushes  while 
Men,  wine-inspired  and  blessed  with  gift  of  gab. 
Tell  me  in  lofty  speeches  they've  thought  up 
A  lot  of  things  I  know  as  well  as  they. 
And  then  the  women  !     I  can  feel  my  hair 
Get  up  on  end  and  dance  in  frenzied  fear 
As  in  imagination  I  can  see 
Them  standing    'round    with    lips    in    yearning 

bunched. 
And  in  each  hand  I  see  concealed  a  pair 
Of  hungry  scissors  waiting  for  a  chance 
To  rob  my  clothes  of  their  securities 
In  shape  of  buttons,  to  be  proudly  worn 
On  pins  to  keep  their  monstrous  hats  in  place. 
Methinks  I'll  anchor  off  the  coast  of  Maine 
And  swim  ashore  when  darkness  palls  the  deep. 
And  hit  the  trail  incog,  for  old  Vermont, 
And  hide  myself  within  my  boyhood  shack 
And  turn  the  automatic  bulldog  loose 
To  warn  the  masses  I  am  not  at  home 
To  anybody,  till  this  wild  attack 
Of  temporary  jim-jams  of  the  brain 
Has  spent  itself,  and  I  am  not  compelled 
To  rob  our  good  old  Independence  Day 
Of   vested    rights   it   has   held    since   Freedom's 

birth.  — Denver  Sunday  Post. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  A  (iuide  to  the  Wild 
Flowers"  (with  over  seventy-five  colored 
plates),  by  Alice  Lounsberry. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  ninety-three  letters  and 
form  a  quotation  from  the  writings  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher. 

My  70,  IS,  47,  80  is  something  by  which  a 
thing  may  be  known;  my  02,  10,  35,  14  is  tidy  ; 
my  57,  44,  33,  5  is  the  middle  or  body  of  a 
cliurch  ;  my  23,  91,  72,  84  is  to  extirpate;  my 
S7,  30,  60,'  51,  1  is  to  inhale  forcibly  through 
llie  nose;  my  54,  67,  42,  16,  3,  30  is  to  subject 
t  o  systematic  discipline ;  my  89,  26,  50,  73,  85 
is  power  to  discern  and  execute;  my  81,  77,  49, 
34.  22  is  the  invisible  world ;  my  79,  68,  12,  28 
is  at  what  time;  my  7,  93,  53,  38,  21,  64,  46  is 
adorned  with  shining  knobs ;  my  71,  32,  55,  17, 
<j(;  is  distressed  by  want  of  the  means  of 
living;  my  58,  2,  48,  74,  43  is  untwisted 
filaments  of  silk;  my  52,  9,  88,  27,  78 
may  be  found  in  all  markets ;  my  59,  24,  19, 
82,  13  is  a  berry  that  grows  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia ;  my  39,  61,  40,  63,  76  is  a  common 
fruit;  my  45,  29,  15  is  a  fruit  that  is  popular 
in  the  winter ;  my  69,  90,  31,  56,  92,  20,  75  is 
a  fruit  allied  to  the  plum  ;  my  11,  41,  83,  8,  4, 
65,  37,  6,  25,  86  is  a  fruit  praised  by  Izaak  Wal- 
ton. 

PI. 

Reh  evell  frise  ni  vidiv  prodlens  rupo  : 

Eht  nouo,  eht  ginshin  onon  ! 
Teh  sliten  revir  gwols  kile  delmet  oer : 

Grtbih  nu je ! 
Regne-silade  dan  kard  eht  felay  dwondoals  eli, 

Eht  stumsim  vorgode  dan  gyre ; 
Bavoe  hemt  tarses  eht  toh,  tarucudnine  kys  : 

Eht  bazner  scid  fo  yad ! 

ZIGZAG. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same 
number  of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and 
written  one  below  another,  the  zigzag  (begin- 
ning at  the  upper  left-hand  letter)  will  spell  a 
name  given  to  Frederick  the  Great. 

Reading  across:  1,  A  subject  on  which  a  per- 
son writes  or  speaks ;  2,  before ;  3,  a  marine 
gastropod  used  as  food  in  Europe ;  4,  a  vault 
under  a  church;  5,  to  squeeze;  6,  a  finger  or 
toe ;  7,  an  attractive  young  lady ;  8,  a  Shake- 
spearean   character ;    9,    the    Indian    antelope ; 

10,  to  spfeak  of  with  vanity;  11,  to  prance;  12, 
to  war  against ;  13,  a  color ;  14,  to  cause  to  ro- 
tate ;  15,  to  forebode  evil ;  16,  subsequent ;  17, 
a  group  of  islands  much  talked  about ;  18,  a 
famous  city;  19,  one  who  confers  anything 
gratuitously  ;  20,  severe  cold  ;  21,  waste  matter ; 
22,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea ;  23,  a  musical 
instrument ;  24,  to  happen ;  25,  a  country  of 
Asia. 

ANSWERS   TO   PUZZLES   OF   MAY   25th. 

Subtractions. — 1,  Ne-x-t ;  2,  al-on-e  ;  3,  t-end- 
on ;  4,  h-o-ard ;  5,  a-post-le ;  6,  n-ear-est ;  7.  iu- 
dent-urc  ;  8,    1-earn-ed  ;  9,    hos-tag-e  ;   10,    ag-at-e  ; 

11,  w-ant-on ;  12,  t-ill-able ;  13,  h-ear-er :  14, 
o-ate-n ;  15,  r-is-ing ;  16,  no-do-se ;  17,  e-yes-ight. 

Houn-GLASs. — Centrals,  Laughable.  1.  Extolling  ; 
2,  Cocagne  ;  3,  prune  :  4,  ago  ;  5,  H  ;  6,  Ham  ;  7, 
cable  ;  8,  evolves ;  9,  posterior. 

Anagram. — Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe. 

Double  Acrostic. — Primals,  Stevenson  ;  finals, 
Apia,  Samoa.  1,  Samoa ;  2,  tulip :  3,  ennui  ;  4, 
Volta  :  5,  Eolus  :  6,  Norma  ;  7,  Sodora  ;  8,  Owego  ; 
0,  Nydia. 
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Personal. 

A  Russian  newspaper  says  that  the  Czar 
will  make  a  journey  through  Siberia  in  July  and 
visit  several  of  the  convict  prisons  and  settle- 
ments. 

....The  trustees  of  the  Washington  Univer- 
sity at  their  meeting  in  St.  Louis  last  week  were 
informed  that  Samuel  Cupples  had  given  to  the 
University  $100,000  for  a  building  to  be  used 
by  the  classes  in  civil  engineering  and  architec- 
ture, and  $150,000  toward  the  endowment  of  the 
School  of  Engineering  and  Agriculture. 

....Commissary-General  Eagan  has  arrived 
at  Honolulu.  For  some  years  he  has  owned  on 
the  island  of  Oahu  a  coffee  plantation  valued,  at 
$50,000,  and  upon  his  arrival  he  was  disappoint- 
ed to  learn  that  his  son  nad  given  an  option  on 
the  property  to  a  combination  which  has  under- 
taken to  control  the  coffee  trade  of  the  islands. 

.  . .  .The  last  of  the  descendants  of  Immanuel 
Kant,  a  grandniece  of  the  philosopher,  died  a 
few  days  ago  in  the  almshouse  at  Mitau,  near 
the  Russian  city  of  Riga,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  Her  father  had  been  a  schoolmaster,  and 
her  grandfather — the  philosopher's  brother — 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  rector  of  a 
school  in  Mitau. 

....  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  of  Chicago,  a 
daughter-in-law  of  the  late  James  G.  Blaine,  in- 
tends to  contribute  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  endowment  of  a  school  for  the  in- 
struction and  training  of  teachers.  Other  con- 
tributions already  promised  will  make  the  entire 
endowment  $1,000,000.  The  president  of  the 
institution  will  be  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  now 
the  principal  of  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School. 

....During  the  recent  abctence  of  Governor 
Bradley  of  Kentucky  from  the  State  »for  two 
weeks,  Lieutenant-Governor  Worthington,  act- 
ing in  his  place,  pardoned  or  commuted  the  sen- 
tences of  forty  imprisoned  criminals.  Among 
those  thus  favored  by  him  were  six  men  who 
were  serving  life  sentences  for  murder  and  thir- 
teen who  had  been  convicted  of  manslaughter 
and  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  terms  rang- 
ing from  jBve  to  twenty-one  years. 

.  . .  .E.  V.  Hobbs,  who  has  a  little  shop  in  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  for  the  sale  of  second-hand  goods, 
was  made  a  millionaire  last  week  by  a  decision 
of  the  highest  court  of  Canada.  Several  years 
ago  he  bought  IGu  acres  of  land  in  the  grant  of 
the  Esquimault  &  Nanaimo  Railroad  Company. 
Coal  deposits  of  great  value  were  afterward  dis- 


covered in  the  tract.  The  company  has  been 
mining  the  coal  and  has  sought  to  reserve  to  it- 
self the  mineral  rights.  The  court  decides  that 
Hobbs  owns  the  coal. 

....Mrs.*  Jane  L.  Stanford,  the  widow  of 
Senator  Stanford,  on  the  last  day  of  May  con- 
veyed to  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University 
almost  her  entire  fortune,  consisting  of  real  es- 
tate and  securities  which,  the  president  of  the 
university  trustees  says,  could  be  sold  now  for 
$15,000,000  in  cash.  The  only  conditions  ac- 
companying the  gift  were  that  no  building  cost- 
ing less  thnn  $6,000  shall  be  erected  on  the 
campus,  and  that  the  number  of  female  students 
shall  never  exceed  500. 

.  . .  .Ex-Governor  Altgeld  of  Illinois,  who  was 
recently  suffering  from  an  ailment  which,  it  was 
said,  would  compel  his  retirement  from  politics, 
appears  to  have  regained  his  strength,  for  he 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  convention  of 
Bimetallic  Clubs  in  Louisville,  on  the  31st  ult. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  urged  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Democratic  party  not  to 
denounce  trusts,  but  to  work  for  "  the  govern- 
mental ownership  of  all  monopolies  which  it  is 
practicable  for  a  government  to  control." 

....  One  of  the  heroes  of  the  Windsor  Hotel 
fire  was  Fireman  William  H.  Clark,  who  res- 
cued two  women  at  a  window  on  the  top  floor 
by  means  of  scaling  ladders.  At  another  fire  a 
few  days  ago  he  insisted  upon  entering  a  build- 
ing which  an  explosion  of  gas  had  filled  with 
flames,  because  it  was  reported  that  there  was 
a  woman  to  be,saved.  He  was  drawn  back  once 
by  a  policeman,  but  he  made  a  second  attempt 
and  then  was  severely  cut  by  the  fragments  of 
a  plate  glass  window  which  fell  upon  him.  He! 
was  taken  to  the  hospital,  where  his  injuries 
were  found  to  be  of  a  very  serious  character. 

....When  General  Ludlow,  now  Military 
Governor  of  Havana,  was  the  engineer  officer  in 
charge  of  certain  improvements  in  the  Detroit 
district,  some  years  ago,  a  contractor  called 
upon  him  and  laid  upon  his  table  with  his  card 
a  $50  bill.  The  General  greeted  him  pleas- 
antly and,  after  ascertaining  that  the  man  de- 
sired a  contract,  remarked  that  they  could  talk 
more  freely  over  a  cigar.  Drawing  two  from 
his  pocket,  he  handed  one  to  the  visitor  and 
lighted  the  other  with  the  $50  note,  which  he 
had  twisted  into  a  little  roll  and  thrust  against 
the  live  coals  in  the  open  grate.  The  burning 
stump  of  this  costly  lighter  was  then  passed 
over  to  the  contractor,  who  speedily  brought  his 
visit  to  a  close  and  bore  away  with  him  a  new 
estimate  of  the  engineer's  character. 
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Municipal 
Franchises 


The  Commissioners  who  repre- 
sent the  city  of  Detroit  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  street  railways  by  the  municipality 
have  petitioned  the  Common  Council  for  two 
ordinances,  one  granting  to  the  Commission, 
under   the   name  of  the  Municipal    Railway 
Company,   a   franchise   to   operate  the   rail- 
ways,   with   fares   at   three   cents;   and   the 
other  giving  to  the  present  owners  of  the 
roads  security  for  the  bonds  (about  $16,000,- 
000)   which  are  to   be   paid   to  them,   by  a 
stipulation   that   they   may   take   the   roads 
again    whenever  there  shall  be  a  failure  to 
pay  the  interest,  and  be  permitted  thereafter 
to  exact  five-cent  fares.      By  these  methods 
the  Commission  seeks  to  avoid  a  possible  de- 
cision that  the  law  which  created  it  is  un- 
constitutional.     In  the  course  of  his  address 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  to  Frederick 
Douglass  in  Rochester  last  week.  Governor 
Roosevelt  spoke  of  a  current  report  that  the 
corporations  affected  by  the  Ford  law  for  the 
taxation  of  municipal  franchises  would  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  that  law  in  the  courts  by 
taking  technical  advantage  of  a  provision  in- 
serted in  it  for  the  express  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  unjust  assessment  of  their  prop- 
erty.   As  one  who  "  deprecated  class  or  social 
hostility,"   he   warned  them   with   emphasis 
that  if  their  attempt  should  be  successful  the 
result  would  be  the  enactment  of  "  a  more 
drastic  law."      He  assured  them  that  "the 
franchise  tax  had  come  to  stay,"  and  urged 
the   people   to   approach   the   subject   in   no 
spirit   of   vindictiveness    or   demagogy,    and 
"  with  no  intent,  except  to  have  justice  done 
to  all  men,  rich  and  poor  alike."      The  pro- 
vision to  be  attacked  is  that   which   with- 


holds the  power  to  assess  the  franchise  from 
the  local  officers  and  gives  it  to  a  State 
Board.  The  State  Board  of  Assessors  in 
Missouri  has  decided  to  assess  the  franchises 
of  street  railways  in  that  State.  The  St. 
Louis  companies  will  appeal  to  the  courts. 


Mr,  Gorman's 
Policy 


The  publication  of    a    long 
interview    with    ex-Senator 
Gorman,  of  Maryland,  is  in- 
teresting in  connection  with  the  rumor  that 
Democrats  who  oppose  a  revival  of  the  sil- 
ver issue  intend  to  support  the  ex-Senator  at 
next  year's  convention  *as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidential  nomination.    Mr.    Gorman    vir- 
tually ignores  the  silver  question  and  asserts 
that  the  prominent  issues  in  next  year's  cam- 
paign will  be  "  the  questions  of  militarism 
and  of  restricting  organized  capital  from  its 
encroachments  on  the  public."    He  is  clearly 
in  agreement    with    those    Democrats    who 
would  substitute,  in  the  next  platform,  oppo- 
sition to  trusts  for  advocacy  of  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver.    "  Corporations    organized    to 
transact  a  fair  and  legitimate  business,  with 
no  aim  or  intention  of  destroying  the  small 
dealer,"  he  says,  "  must  be  protected,  but  the 
great,    powerful,    law-breaking    monopolies 
which  flaunt  their  power  and  their  illegiti- 
mate transactions  in  the  face  of  the  public 
must  be  grappled  with."  He  speaks  of  trusts 
which  "  often  are  able  to  dictate  and  control 
legislation,"  possibly  having  in  mind  the  his- 
tory of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  in  the  Senate  at 
a  time  when  he  exerted  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  Democratic  side  in  that  body. 
The  issues  of  "  imperialism  and  militarism  " 
are  of  very  great  importance,  in  his  opinion, 
altho  he  does  not  seem  confident  that  the  im- 
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portanc'o  of  Mumm  will  ix'  I  ully  realized  "  iiii- 
tll  this  lic'klc  ;ni(l  uncertain  prosperity  lias 
passed  away  and  business  conditions  have 
settled  down  again  to  their  normal  state." 
lie  regrets  that  our  (Jovernnient  retained  in 
the  IMiilippines  anything  more  than  Manila 
and  enough  contiguous  territory  for  a  naval 
station,  but  holds  tha  t  now  the  insurgents  must 
be  overcome  and  that  "  the  motto  of  every 
true-spirited  American  "  should  be:  "All  the 
men  and  all  the  money  necessary  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  close."  At  the  same  time  he  remarks 
that  the  administration  in  the  peace  treaty 
"  bargained  for  an  endless  rebellion  "  and  is 
trying"  to  "force  upon"  the  Filipinos  '*  a  form 
of  government  they  do  not  want  and  could 
not  enjoy."  The  interview  does  not  set  forth 
ms  views  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  islands 
after  the  restoration  of  peace,  probably  be- 
cause his  repeated  use  of  the  words  '*  endless 
rebellion  "  prevent  him  from  contemplating 
that  "  close  of  the  war  "  for  the  attainment 
of  which  he  urges  that  all  the  men  and 
money  required  should  be  supplied. 


Strikes 


The   fourteen   lines   of   the   Cleve- 


land Electric  Railway  Company, 
In  Cleveland,  O.,  were  tied  up  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  inst.,  by  a  strike 
of  the  965  employees,  of  whom  865 
are  motormeu  or  conductors.  The  com- 
pany was  willing  to  concede  all  of  the 
strikers'  demands,  it  is  said,  except  one, 
which  is  that  the  union  shall  be  recognized. 
President  Everett  declares  that  on  this  point 
he  never  will  yield.  During  the  forenoon  of 
the  10th  several  attempts  to  run  cars  over 
the  lines  were  made  by  the  sheriff's  armed 
deputies  and  Imported  motormen.  The  cars 
were  obstructed  by  strikers  and  persons  in 
sympathy  with  them.  Eggs  and  more  dan- 
gerous missiles  were  thrown  at  the  officers 
and  new  workmen,  and  in  some  places  the 
cars  were  stopped  by  barricades.  Division 
Superintendent  Stefliu  was  struck  on  the 
head  by  a  bottle  and  seriously  injured.  Dur- 
ing a  riot  at  the  company's  barns,  Jacob 
Kratz,  a  bystander,  was  fatally  injured  by  a 
missile,  which  fractured  his  slvull.  In  the 
afternoon  the  company  decided  to  defer  until 
Monday  further  attempts  to  move  cars.  For 
some  days  its  agents  have  been  hiring  men  in 


Chicago  and  elsewhere  to  lake  the  places  of 
the  strikers.  Several  small  parties  of  these 
workmen  hav(.'  been  induced  by  the  strikers 
to  desert.  The  employees  of  the  other  street 
railway  companj'  In  Cleveland,  of  which  Sen- 
ator Ilanna  is  president,  at  last  accounts 
were  still  at  work.  This  company  operates 
live  lines.  There  is  fresh  disorder  in  the  min- 
ing district  near  Pana,  111.,  the  union  miners 
having  besieged  the  miners  at  Hillsborough, 
where  non-union  men  are  working.  One  of 
the  latter  was  fatally  injured  by  union  men, 
and  another  is  dying  from  wounds  inflicted 
by  one  of  his  associates.  The  editor  of  the 
local  paper  was  attacked  in  the  street  by  the 
son  of  State  Attorney  Humphreys.  Both 
were  arrested,  but  the  assailant,  who  sup- 
ports tlie  union  miners,  was  promptly  dis- 
charged. Three  hundred  freight-handlers 
at  Buffalo  have  gone  on  strike  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  grain-shovelers,  who  recently 
returned  to  work,  may  be  induced  to  join 
them. 


The  President  has  appointed 
The  Canal  ^j^^  members  of  the  new  Inter- 
Commission  ^       I      /^,  •     •  „ 

oceanic      Canal      Commission. 

They  are  Rear-Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  ex- 
Senator  Samuel  Pasco,  of  Florida;  George  S. 
Morrison,  C.  E.,  of  New^  York,  formerly 
President  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers;  Alfred  Noble,  C.  E.,  of  Illinois, 
formerly  a  member  of  one  of  the  isthmus 
canal  commissions;  Col.  Peter  C.  Hains,  U. 
S.  A.;  Prof.  William  H.  Burr,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  engineering  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; Lieut.-Col.  Oswald  H.  Ernst,  U.  S.  A., 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point;  Lewis  M.  Haupt, 
C.  E.,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Prof.  Emory  R. 
Johnson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Messrs.  Walker,  Hains,  and  Haupt  are  the 
members  of  the  present  Nicaragua  Canal 
Commission.  Professor  Johnson  wms  ap- 
pointed because  of  his  qualifications  as  a 
student  of  commerce  and  economics,  and  at 
the  request  of  prominent  commercial  organ- 
izations. This  Commission  is  required  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  w^hole 
subject,  including  in  its  examination  all 
practicable  routes  for  a  canal  and  especially 
the  Nicaragua  and  Panama  routes.  For  the 
expenses  $1,000,000  was  appropriated.    In  a 
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published  interview  Congressmau  Burton,  of 
Ohio,  chaii'innn  of  the  House  Conunittee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors  in  tlie  hist  Con.i^ress.  ar- 
gues earnestly  that  the  projected  canal 
should  be  neutralized,  and  says  tliat  he  un- 
derstands that  Senators  Frye  and  Morgan 
have  recently  come  to  this  conclusion.  A  re- 
ma  rlvable  interview  with  Civil  Engineer 
Haupt  was  published  the  day  after  he  was 
appointed.  The  creation  of  tliis  new  Com- 
mission, he  asserts.  '*  is  simply  another  game 
of  procrastination  brought  about  by  the  al- 
lied opposition  to  the  United  States  getting 
possession  of  a  short  route  to  the  Far  East." 
The  opposing  influence  to  cause  delay  is 
exerted,  he  says,  by  '*  the  technical  commis- 
sion composed  of  English,  French,  (ierman 
and  other  engineers,"  the  transcontinental 
railways,  the  Panama  Canal  interest,  and 
England.  The  Nicaragua  Commission  has 
made  an  inquiry  and  an  elaborate  report. 
The  new  Commission,  he  says,  "  will  spend 
another  two  years  and  the  same  old  story 
"Will  be  told  again,"  because  "  the  opposition 
is  too  powerful." 


The  Situation 
in  Cuba 


Altho   the    Cuban    generals 


were  successful  for  a  time 
in  preventing  many  of  the 
insurgent  soldiers  from^  receiving  their 
:shares  of  the  fund  of  $3,000,000,  their  oppo- 
sition has  now  ceased  to  be  effective.  The 
soldiers  everywhere  are  applying  for  the 
money  and  delivering  their  rifles.  The  pay- 
masters have  more  than  they  can  do.  Sev- 
eral thousand  men  have  already  been  paid 
off,  and  arms  have  been  received  from  about 
"95  per  cent,  of  them.  Jose  Liebregat,  for- 
merly a  lieutenant  of  guerillas  in  the  Span- 
ish army  and  an  agent  of  Weyler,  came  to 
the  town  of  San  Antonio  de  los  Banos  a  few 
•days  ago,  where  he  was  attacked  and  killed 
by  the  Cubans.  It  is  said  that  during  the 
war  he  murdered  twenty-seven  women  and 
children.  He  was  killed  by  their  surviving 
relatives.  The  Spaniards  in  the  town  were 
greatly  alarmed,  and  troops  were  sent  to  pro- 
tect them.  General  Brooke  has  appointed 
Senor  Gonzales  de  Quesada  to  be  Special 
'Commissioner  of  Cuba  at  Washington,  at  an 
annual  salary  of  $5,000.  This  appointment 
IS  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  General  Go- 
mez, but  is  bitterly  denounced  by  the  gen- 


erals of  the  dissolved  Military  Assembly. 
General  (Jomez  has  issued  a  farewell  address 
in  whicli  he  urges  the  Cubans  to  be  peaceful 
and  united,  an<l  thus  to  assist  the  Americans 
in  their  work  of  preparing  tlie  island  for  in- 
dependence. It  is  reported  that  he  will  visit 
New  York  and  Wasliington  before  returning 
to  his  home  in  San  Domingo.  Owing  to  the 
publication  of  inhammatory  editorial  articles 
by  the  newspapers  of  Santiago,  a  press  cen- 
sor has  been  appointed  there.  The  cabmen 
ot  Havana  have  gone  on  strike,  to  the  great 
inconvenience  of  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  stevedores  at  Santiago  struck  for  an  in- 
crease of  wages  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  day, 
and  the  places  of  a  majority  of  them  were 
promptly  filled  by  Jamaicans.  The  Cuban 
Orphan  Committee,  of  which  Gen.  F.  V. 
Greene  is  chairman,  makes  an  urgent  appeal 
for  contributions.  The  treasurer  is  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Bacon,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  among 
the  members  of  the  committee  are  Rear-Ad- 
miral Sampson,  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  and 
ex-Vice  President  Levi  P.  Morton.  There 
are  on  the  island  at  least  50.000  orphan  chil- 
dren of  dead  "  reconcentrados,"  who  are  in 
great  need  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
committee  and  its  agents  desire  first  to  re- 
lieve their  distress  and  then  to  educate  them. 


Notwithstanding  the  very  hot 
In  the  weather  the  campaign  to  the 

Philippines  g^^^j^  ^^  Manila  in  the  Cavite 
I)rovince  has  been  pushed  verj'  energetically. 
(General  Lawton's  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  Morong  province  and  have 
been  directed  to  the  Cavite  province.  The 
insurgents  had  again  occupied  the  important 
place  of  Parana  que.  about  half  way  between 
Manila  and  Cavite  on  the  coast,  as  also  the 
town  of  Las  IMnas,  a  little  further  to  the 
south.  They  had  evidently  expected  an  at- 
tack from  the  sea,  and  had  erected  very 
strong  fortifications,  but  the  troops,  coming 
upon  them  from  the  land,  easily  drove  them 
away  and  the  places  were  occupied  with  very 
slight  loss.  The  heat  was  intense,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  American  troops 
to  advance  as  rapidly  as  was  desired,  and 
there  were  a  number  of  prostrations  among 
the  men.  The  ambulance  corps  did  excel- 
lent service,  and  the  general  progress  of  the 
army  was  entirely  satisfactory.    The  failure 
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of  General  liUwtoii  to  accoiiipliyli  all  lie  de- 
sired In  the  Morong  peninsula  was  due  not 
so  much  to  the  difficulty  of  the  country  as  to 
the  intense  heat.  The  Filipino  loss  has  been 
very  heavy,  in  the  view  of  General  Otis 
much  more  heavy  than  has  been  acknowl- 
edged. The  purpose  of  the  campaign  ap- 
pears to  be  to  clear  out  the  whole  of  the 
Cavite  province  and  enable  the  American 
troops  to  hold  the  entire  section  south  of 
Manila  during  the  hot  and  rainy  season,  as 
they  are  holding  the  northern  section  to 
Malolos  and  San  Fernando.  There  is  a  rumor 
that  Aguinaldo  has  dismissed  the  Congress 
and  declared  himself  dictator,  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  his  special  purpose  in  this  is  to 
enable  him  more  effectively  to  arrange  for 
peace.  His  two  generals,  Luna  and  Del  Pil- 
ar, have  been  very  much  opposed  to  the  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  and  have  hampered,  it 
is  claimed,  Aguinaldo's  action  greatly.  How 
much  of  truth  there  is  in  this  is  not  yet  ap- 
parent. Admiral  Dewey  has  left  Hong  Kong 
and  arrived  at  Singapore.  His  health  is  im- 
proved, but  he  still  keeps  aloof  from  all  so- 
cial engagements. 


Peace  Conference 
Progress 


Attention  has  been  to  a 
considerable  degree  di- 
verted from  The  Hague 
during  the  week,  and  fixed  upon  Paris  and 
South  Africa.  One  result  is  that  we  have 
fewer  reports,  but  it  does  not  therefore  fol- 
low that  less  has  been  done.  The  delegates 
have  to  a  considerable  extent  been  left  to 
themselves,  undisturbed,  and  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  the  time  has  been  well  occupied. 
There  have  been  rumors  of  opposition  by 
Germany,  especially  to  the  secrecy  of  the  dis- 
cussions, and  of  danger  to  the  success  of  the 
arbitration  schemes.  These,  however,  have 
been  strongly  denied,  and  Germany  an- 
nounces her  entire  loyalty  to  the  Conference. 
The  most  important  subject  presented  in  the 
dispatches  has  been  the  mediation  scheme. 
There  are  in  the  draft,  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee, eight  articles.  The  first  two  an- 
nounce the  purpose  of  the  signatory  Powers, 
except  in  exceptional  circumstances,  before 
an  appeal  to  force,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly  Powers. 
The  third  empowers  any  one  of  the  Powers 


of  its  own  motion  to  institute  mediatory  acts,- 
which  are  not  to  be  considered  unfriendly., 
and  the  fourth  provides  that  mediation  shall 
direct  itself  to  the  reconciliation  of  conflicting 
claims  and  the  allaying  of  bitterness.  Article 
fifth  says  that  mediation  shall  cease  on  the- 
rejection  by  one  of  the  parties  of  the  media- 
tion  proposed.  Article  sixth  defines  the  char- 
acter of  mediation  as  purely  friendly  council 
and  article  seven  affirms  that  mediation  can- 
not delay  or  interrupt,  except  by  express 
convention,  the  mobilization  of  troops,  or  the 
conduct  of  war.  Article  eighth  is  in  full  as 
follows: 

"  The  signatories  are  in  accord  to  recommend, 
in  all  circumstances  pennitting  it,  special  media- 
tion in  the  following  form  : 

"  In  the  event  of  grave  differences  threaten- 
ing peace,  the  States  at  variance  shall  choose 
respectively  a  Power  to  which  each  shall  confide 
the  mission  of  entering  into  direct  relations  with- 
the  Power  chosen  by  the  other  side,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  rupture  of  friendly  relations.  During 
the  currency  of  their  mandate,  which,  except  in 
the  event  of  a  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  shall 
not  exceed  thirty  days,  the  question  in  dispute- 
shall  be  considered  as  referred  exclusively  to 
these  Powers.  They  shall  apply  all  their  efforts 
to  settle  the  dispute,  and  in  the  event  of  an 
actual  rupture  of  friendly  relations  shall  remain 
charged  with  the  mission  of  taking  advantage- 
of  every  occasion  to  restore  peace." 


Not  merely  the   French< 
President  Loubet      Government,      but     the- 
Supported  French  people  have  ral- 

lied in  most  enthusiastic  manner  to  the  sup- 
port of  President  Loubet,  after  the  out- 
rageous attack  upon  him  by  the  aristocrats  a 
week  ago.  Last  Sunday  he  attended  another 
race  course,  and  the  ovation  that  he  received 
was  almost  unexampled.  There  were  a  few 
seditious  cries,  but  very  few,  and  the  ap- 
plause on  every  hand  was  very  noticeable. 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties took  special  occasion  to  express  their 
confidence  in  the  President  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote.  By  one  of  those  peculiar  political 
movements  so  common  in  France  the  French 
Cabinet  resigned  on  June  12th  on  a  technical 
vote  pressed  by  the  Socialists,  without 
any  apparent  occasion  or  even  criti- 
cism. Captain  Dreyfus  is  on  his  way 
back  to  France.      He  received  the  notice  of 
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his  recall  very  calmly,  merely  expressing  the 
conlidonce  that  he  has  always  felt  that  this 
would  be  the  result.  Colonel  Picquart  has 
also  been  released  provisionally,  and  steps 
are  being  taken  for  the  arraignment  of  a 
number  of  officials  who  have  been  connected 
Avith  the  affair,  especially  General  Mercier. 
Count  Esterhazy  has  repeated  his  confes- 
sions, and  there  has  been  published  a  long 
story  of  his  course,  which  makes  it  still  more 
evident  that  he  was  a  man  absolutely  with- 
out morale  of  any  kind,  a  mere  tool  in  the 
hands  of  higher  officials,  and  not  even  a  re- 
liable tool.  It  is  stated  that  there  has  already 
been  drawn  up  a  demand  for  his  extradition 
by  England,  and  that  in  all  probability  this 
will  be  accorded. 


least  this   appears   to   be  the   result  of   the- 
nominations. 


New 
Cardinals 


The  Pope  has  upset  all  calcula- 
tions. Some  of  the  Cardinals 
thought  that  they  had  things 
"  fixed  "  and  were  going  to  take  advantage 
of  Leo's  death  to  rearrange  Papal  policy. 
Unfortunately,  for  them,  Leo  not  only  did  not 
die,  but  regained  his  strength  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  and  now  he  has  made  it  as  cer- 
tain as  he  can  that  when  he  does  fall,  the 
scepter  will  not  go  to  any  one  hostile  to  the 
policy  he  has  favored.  The  twelve  Cardinals 
named  are:  Mgr.  Ciasca,  Secretary  of  the 
Propaganda;  Mgr.  Mathieu,  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse;  Mgr.  Missia,  Archbishop  of  Goritz; 
Mgr.  Casanova,  Archbishop  of  Santiago  in 
Chile;  Mgr,  Richelmy,  Archbishop  of  Turin; 
Mgr.  Porta  nova.  Archbishop  of  Regglo  in 
Calabria;  Mgr.  Francica-Nava  di  Bontife, 
Archbishop  of  Catania  and  Apostolic  Nuncio 
at  Madrid;  Mgr.  Casalidel  Drago,  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  and  Vicegerent  of  Rome; 
Mgr.  Cassetta,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  Assessor 
of  the  Holy  Inquisition;  Father  Vives  de 
Llevaneras,  a  Spanish  Capuchin,  Definitor  of 
his  order  and  Consultor  for  several  Roman 
Congregations;  Father  Cormier,  a  French 
Dominican,  Procurator-General  of  his  order 
at  Rome.  They  are  all  described  as  cordial 
supporters  of  the  present  policy  and  of  Car- 
dinal Rampolla,  most  of  them  being  warm 
personal  friends  of  his.  France  still  holds 
the  prominent  place,  while  Spain  has  cer- 
tainly her  proportion.  The  German  party, 
together  with  the  party  favoring  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Quirinal,  are  outmatched.    At 


Disturbance 


The  situation  in  Eastern  Tur- 


key   grows    constantly    worse, 
in   Turkey      ^^^^  return   of  the  exiled   Ar- 
menians from  the  Caucasus  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  their  re-establishment  in  their  prop- 
erties  contiscated   by   the   Turkish    Govern- 
ment and  handed  over  to  the  Kurds,  and  so 
difficult  is  this  of  settlement  that  the  Turkish 
Government    has    earnestly    petitioned    the 
Russian  Government  to  postpone  the  sending- 
of  these  Armenians  until  further  conference 
can  be  had.    At  the  same  time  the  air  is  full 
of  plots.    Charges  of  sedition  are  presented 
on  everj?   hand,   implicating  not  merely  na- 
tives, but  foreigners.    A  letter  from  a  student 
in  the  American  Board's  high  school  at  Mar- 
din  to  his  father    w^as  seized  in  the  mails, 
translated  incorrectly,  sent  to  the  Governor 
at  Diarbekir,  and,  as  a  result,  a  large  num- 
ber of  arrests  were  ordered,  including  that 
of  the  Rev.  A,  N.  Andrus,  the  veteran  mis- 
sionary of  that  station.      Before  the  arrest 
could  be  effected,   Mr.   Andrus  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  Consulate- 
at  Diarbekir,  and  there  the  matter  remains- 
for  the  present.    It  is  probable  that  all  will 
be   arranged   soon,   as   Minister   Straus   ha& 
acted  promptly.      The  incident,  however,  il- 
lustrates the  disturbed  condition  of  the  coun- 
try.     Word  also  comes  from  Van  that  the 
suffering  there  is  increasing.    At  no  previous 
time  has  there  been  half  the  pressure  upon, 
missionaries    for   the   reception   of   orphans,, 
demonstrating  that  the  condition  of  the  prov- 
ince is  becoming  simply  desperate.      Similar 
reports  come  from  other  sections  of  the  em- 
pire,  and  while  general   public  attention  is- 
diverted  to  other  countries  it  seems  probable 
that  even  before  it  is  realized  a  serious  crisis 
may  come  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  for  unless 
some  relief  comes  soon   a  serious  outbreak 
can  scarcely  be  avoided. 


Russia   Insistent 


The  Russian  Minister  at 
Pekin  has  given  notice 
that  Russia  cannot  accept  the  Chinese  re- 
fusal of  a  railroad  concession,  and  will  send 
engineers  immediately  to  survey  a  line  tO' 
connect  the  Manchurian  Railroad  to  Pekin> 
The  immediate  effect  of  this  appears  to  be 
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inaiiilcst    in  a  report   that   (Jliinu   had   really 
never  refused   the  demand,    but  had   ajj:reed 
(()  it  at  once,  and  settled  on  llie  terms  of  the 
coneession.    Meanwhile    an  interesting  story 
is  eireulated  with  regard  to  th(?  Italian  rela- 
tions   with    China.       It    is    affirmed    that    a 
prominent    Chinese    reformer     had     secured 
Italian  funds  for  certain  concessions  and  de- 
velopments in  Shansi.    He  was  subsequently 
•degraded  by  the   Chinese   Government,   and 
the  whole  arrangement  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion.     Accordingly    Italy  sent  its  ships  to 
Sanmun   and  presented  its  claim  to  that  port 
as  a  countermove  to  this  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   There  are  also  varied  rumors  with 
regard  to  German  extension,  it  even  being 
reported  that  England  is  planning  to  give  up 
IVei-hai-Wei  to  Germany  in  consideration  of 
favors  to  be  shown  by  Germany  in  Africa. 
While   many   of  these   reports   are   scarcely 
well  founded,  they  indicate  the  peculiarly  un- 
rsettled  situation  in  China.    Meanwhile  it  ap- 
pears that  the  English  Government  is  taking 
no    serious    steps    in    the    matter.      It    an- 
nounces its  purpose  to  undertalve  rendering 
the  Yangtse  navigable  for  steamers  through 
its  gorges,  and  will  also  place  gunboats  on 
the  river  for  the  protection  of  its  commerce. 
With  regard  to  Russia's  practical  control  of 
the  Government  at  Pekin,  however,  no  reply 
was  given  in  Parliament  to  some  very  point- 
ed questions  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford  and 
others.    The  result  was  an  almost  unprece- 
dented charge  upon  the  Government  that  it 
was  deceiving  the  people.    To  this  the  sole 
reply  was  a  statement  that  the  Yangtse  con- 
vention w\as  not  infringed  in  the  slightest. 


Crisis  in 
South   Africa 


The  conference  between 
President  Kruger  and  Sir 
Alfred  Milner,  held  at 
Bloemfontein.  was  concluded  on  June  6th, 
but  its  results  were  not  published  till  later. 
Then  it  appeared  that  the  two  were  unable 
to  reach  any  agreement.  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
urged  the  granting  to  the  Uitlanders  of  addi- 
tional seats  in  the  Legislature  and  President 
Kruger  finally  offered  three.  This  w-as  con- 
sidered thoroughly  inadequate.  Throughout 
President  Kruger  sought  to  use  the  franchise 
proposals  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  promise 
to  settle  the  differences  under  the  convention 
.by  arbitration,  but  the  British  Commissioner 


took  the  ground  tliat  internal  reform  in  the 
'i'rans\aai  was  necessary  in  any  case  to  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  the  republic;  while 
so  far  as  arbitration  was  (.*oncerned  there 
were  certain  (luestions  upon  whicli  it  could 
not  be  admitted.  In  regard  to  others  it  was 
admissible  provided  a  suitable  triljunal  was 
formed  not  involving  tlie  introduction  of  a 
foreign  Power,  which  the  Government  would 
never  allow.  Since  the  close  of  the  confer- 
ence the  Transvaal  Legislature  has  passed 
a  resolution  thoroughlj'  indorsing  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  President  Kruger,  and  affirm- 
ing that  the  offers  were  amply  sufficient  to 
meet  all  just  demands.  On  the  other  hand 
the  foreigners  in  Joliannesberg  have  held  a 
mass  meeting,  entirely  orderly  and  without 
interference  by  the  authorities,  rejecting  the 
propositions  of  President  Kruger  as  entirely 
insufficient.  The  effect  of  all  this  has  been 
to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis, 
and  there  is  on  every  hand  talk  of  Avai'  as 
the  only  alternative,  but  as  yet  no  overt  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  in  the  matter.  It  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  a  paper  has  been  sent 
to  the  Transvaal  Government,  which  is  prac- 
tically an  ultimatum,  and  that  one  of  three 
things  must  follow:  The  Transvaal  must 
yield;  there  will  be  war,  or  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  thoroughly  discred- 
ited, must  withdraw  and  leave  upon  Lord 
Salisbury  the  burden  of  the  hostility  of  the 
entire  foreign  population  in  South  Africa. 
One  of  these  three  alternatives  seems  inevi- 
table. And  yet  more  than  once  has  the  Eng- 
lish Premier  avoided  just  such  alternatives. 
He  has  escaped  war,  has  retained  his  asso- 
ciates and  the  support  of  the  people. 
Whether  he  will  succeed  in  the  present  in- 
stance or  not  is  still  uncertain.  There  has 
been  more  or  less  of  talk  about  mediation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  As  to  that, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ba- 
sis. The  outcome  of  w^ar  in  the  long  run  is 
considered  certain,  j^et  for  the  time  being 
the  advantages  of  the  Boers  would  be  so 
great  as  to  strengthen  the  affirmation  of 
those  well  posted  in  the  matter,  that  the  con- 
test would  be  a  A'ery  severe  one.  with  the 
heaviest  proportional  loss  to  England.  Mean- 
Avhile  what  action  would  be  taken  by  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  Afrikander  party 
in  Cape  Colony  is  by  no  means  certain. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Samoan  Question. 

By  Lloyd  Osbotirne. 

[Mr.  Osbouine  is  the  stepson  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  for  a  few  months  of  the  years  1S96  and  1897 
represented  the  United  States  as  vice-consul.  Before  he  le(t  Samoa,  in  1897,  he  employed  many  natives  at 
Vailima.  His  long  residence  in  Samoa  and  his  daily  association  with  both  the  natives  and  whites  gives  him  fuH 
information  on  Samoan  affairs.  Besides  bemg  the  author  of  several  books  on  outing  sut  jects,  he  wrote  in 
collaboration  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  The.  Wrong  Box,  The  Wrecker  &ud.  The  Ebb  Tide.--Ei>.  Independ- 
ent.] 

The  average  American,  when  he  reads 
in  his  paper  of  the  continued  and  serious 
fightiiii?  in  Samoa,  has  pro])ably  on  occasions 
some  qualms  of  conscience  as  to  the  rights 
or  wrongs  of  tlie  quarrel  in  whicli  his  coun- 
try stands  coinmitted.  It  makes  him  uneasy 
to  hear  of  villages  bombarded,  of  kings  made 
and  unmade  by  his  fellow  countrymen,  of 
blood  flowing  like  water  in  an  obscure  mat- 
ter of  whether  the  Samoans  prefer  Tweedle- 
dum or  TAveedledee.  I  think  he  would  be  a 
great  deal  more  uneasy  still  were  he  to 
learn  the  actual  truth;  were  he  to  knoAv  that 


The  entire  aboriginal  population  is  about 
forty  tliousand;  the  entire  white  four  hun- 
dred. Tlie  Samoans  are  without  doubt  tlie 
finest  race  of  half-civilized  people  in  the 
world.  Light  bronze  in  color,  of  magnificent 
physique,  manly,  chivalrous,  polite  and  in- 
telligent, they  have  compelled  the  admira- 
tion of  every  traveler,  nor  does  a  long  resi- 
dence among  them  dim  the  impression  first 
made.  They  are  no  fair  weather  friends, 
and  it  is  in  times  of  death,  sickness  and  sor- 
row that  their  virtues  shine  most  brightly. 
It  is  then  that  one  begins  to  find  out  their 
with  our  ships  and  guns  and  men  we  are  up-     sterling  wortli.    If  the  white  man  lias  much 


holding  a  missionary  boy  of  seventeen,  with 
no  following  to  speak  of,  against  the  Samoan 
Washington,  Mataafa;  that  Kautz,  our  ad- 
miral, is  shelling,  in  conjunction  with  the 
British  ships,  innumerable  villages  filled 
with  helpless  women  and  children,  with  the 
same  recklessness  and  inhumanity  that  the 
British  themselves  showed  us  in  1812  when 
they  ravaged  our  Northern  coasts;  that  Prot- 
estant missionaries  have  so  far  forgotten  the 
tenets  of  Christ  as  to  prefer  a  bloody  civil 


to  teacli  them,  assuredly  they  have  much  to 
teach  the  white  man.  No  sojourner  among 
them,  no  one.'  I  mean,  who  has  learned  their 
language  and  lived  among  them  as  I  have 
done,  can  regard  the  Samoan  people  with 
any  other  feelings  than  those  of  respect  and 
admiration.  Hardsliips  and  misery  they  ac- 
cept without  a  murmur;  one  could  walk 
tlirough  a  starving  village  and  never  guess 
the  trutli;  tlie  children  and  the  sick  are  al- 
ways the  first  to  be  considered;  they  are  full 


war  to  the  elevation  of  a  Roman  Catholic  to     of  the  fierce,  noble  pride  of  an  unconquered 


the  Samoan  throne;  that  last,  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  strangest  fact  of  all,  the  much- 
criticised,  the  much-condemned  Teuton,  is, 
in  this  business,  the  advocate  of  fair  play, 
of  what  we  used  to  think  Americanism,  of 
conciliation  and  of  peace. 

The  Samoan  islands  are  three  in  number. 
Upolu,  the  second  in  size,  but  the  principal 
in  population,  political  power  and  commer- 
cial importance,  is,  roughly  speaking,  about 


people.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  used  con- 
stantly to  compare  them  with  the  Scottish 
Highlanders.  I  have  often  been  asked 
whether  it  would  be  honorable  to  fire  on 
white  ofllcers.  "  Officers  carry  no  rifles," 
they  say,  "  does  that  not  make  them  non- 
combatants?"  During  the  hot  fight  at 
Vailele  between  the  Germans  and  Samoans- 
in  1889,  Captain  Hufnagel,  a  brave  German 
planter,  boldly  rode  through  the  firing  line 


forty  miles  long  and  thirteen  miles  wide.  It  of  the  natives  and  made  his  way  unscatlied 

is  here  that  Apia  is  situated,  the  little  cap-  to   his  oAvn  people,   not  a  rifle  being  lifted' 

ital  and  seat  of  government,  one  of  the  hun-  against  him.  In  Samoan  war  neither  women, 

dred  villages  that  lie  on  the  Upolu  coast.    It  nor  missionaries,    nor    missionary    students 

is  noteworthy  that  the  natives  never  settle  are  fired  on;  the  church  that  stands  in  every 

inland,  but  stick  like  limpets  to  the  seashore,  village  is  by  common  consent  the  house  of 
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j-efuge  for  non-cuinbatants.  It  is  true  that 
thny  cut  oil'  the  heads  of  their  foes  who  fall 
in  battle,  auil  their  defeuse  invariably  is: 
'•Did  not  David  cut  off  the  head  of  Go- 
liath?" 

Indeed,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  Amer- 
ican ears,  these  peoph;  are  Christians.  The 
.Sanioan  day  begins  and  ends  in  prayer;  no 
jneal  is  taken  without  a  blessing  being  first 
;asked:  in  every  village  there  is  a  resident  na- 
tive pastor,  a  school,  a  church,  and  an  ad- 
mirable system  of  local  government.  There 
•does  not  exist  the  Samoa n  who  cannot  read 
^nd  write  his  own  language.  The  mass  of 
the  people  are  Protestants,  the  Roman  Cath- 
'Olics  being  few  in  number,  tho  you  may  find 
In  their  ranks  some  of  the  highest  chiefs  in 
the  islands.  The  London  Missionary  Socie- 
ty, an  undenominational  Protestant  Mission, 
has  been  settled  in  the  group  for  upward  of 
;sixty  years.  It  possesses  a  large  college 
wliere  native  youtlis  are  trained  for  the  min- 
istry, who  on  graduation  either  find  places 
-as  village  pastors  or  go  to  the  Northwest  is- 
lands of  the  Pacific  to  engage  as  missiona- 
ries among  the  heathen.  All  Samoa  is 
mapped  out  into  missionary  districts  and 
'Cacli  district  is  periodically  inspected  by  a 
^white  missionary,  who  examines  the  school 
•children,  keps  an  eye  on  the  pastors  and  col- 
lects the  "  Me,"  or  great  annual  contribution 
that  is  levied  for  the  missionary  chest.  In 
many  ways  the  London  Missionary  Society 
lias  accomplished  good;  no  one  who  is  ac- 
'Quainted  with  its  men  or  its  methods  can 
witliold  a  certain  meed  of  admiration;  among 
its  members  I  have  met  those  who  filled  me 
-with  profound  esteem.  But  granting  all  this, 
I  must  confess  to  have  seen  in  its  ranks  men 
as  unscrupulous  as  any  in  the  world,  men 
who  by  mixing  in  native  politics  have  done 
much  to  discredit  the  entire  Society.  Against 
Mataafa,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  Protest- 
;ant  missionaries  have  always  been  in  active 
tho  underhand  opposition.  Heretofore  the 
king  of  Samoa  had  invariably  been  a  Prot- 
estant—the late  Malietoa  Laupepa  had  even 
been  educated  as  a  pastor  in  the  college— and 
the  London  Missionary  Society  is  now  more 
•determined  than  ever  not  to  resign  an  ad- 
vantage which  they  have  so  long  enjoyed. 
So  strong  is  this  feeling  that  one  of  their 
number  in  1891   (when  Mataafa  first  went 


into  opposition  at  Malie)  proposed,  to  my 
positive  and  certain  knowledge,  that  this 
ijrcat  chief  he  invited  to  the  American  Consulate 
under  safe  conduct  and  there  seized!  Another 
evidence  of  the  way  in  which  they  can 
twist  their  consciences  may  be  found  in  the 
bigamous  second  marriage  of  the  late  king, 
Malietoa  Laupepa.  Tliough  hfs  first  wife 
was  still  alive  and  undivorced,  a  member  of 
the  society  was  guilty  of  marrying  him  to 
another  woman  in  order  to  keep  so  valuable 
a  sheep  within  the  missionary  fold.  Need 
anything  more  be  said  in  proof  of  how  far 
sectarian  intolerance  can  carry  an  otherwise 
honest  man? 

To  fully  understand  the  present  situation 
in  Samoa  one  must  go  back  to  1888.  At  this 
time  Malietoa  Laupepa  was  king.  A  high 
chief  named  Tamasese  rose  in  rebellion 
against  him,  and  being  aided  'jy  the  Ger- 
mans with  guns  and  ships  he  successfully 
seized  Apia  and  established  his  government. 
Malietoa  Laupepa  fled  to  the  forests  and  in 
conjunction  with  Mataafa,  himself  a  man  of 
kingly  rank,  raised  a  patriotic  army.  In  the 
end  Malietoa  Laupepa  surrendered  to  the 
Germans,  who  deported  him,  while  Mataafa, 
anointed  king  in  his  place,  carried  on  the 
war  with  vigor  and  success.  So  unjust  and 
arbitrary  did  we  at  that  time  consider  the 
action  of  the  German  Government  in  at- 
tempting to  force  Tamasese  on  the  Samoan 
people,  that  we  nearly  as  possible  went  to 
war  with  them.  We  declared  with  no  uncer- 
tain sound  that  the  Samoans  had  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  king  and  sent  Admiral 
Kimberley,  with  a  squadron  of  war  ships, 
to  enforce  what  was  practically  an  ulti- 
matum to  the  Germans.  Not  long  before 
Kimberley's  arrival  the  Germans  had  en- 
gaged in  a  disastrous  skirmish  at  Vailele  in 
which  some  of  the  Mataafa  chiefs  repulsed 
their  attack  with  severe  loss.  German  heads 
were  taken  and  much  blood  was  spilled.  It  is 
singular  that  at  this  identical  place  and  on 
an  errand  identically  the  same,  the  English 
and  ourselves  were  also  ignominiously 
beaten  on  April  1st,  1899. 

The  hurricane  of  March  16th,  1889,  by 
wrecking  every  German  and  American  man- 
of-war  in  the  bay,  helped  to  resolve  the  crisis 
that  had  arisen.  Germany  backed  down, 
agreed  to  return  Malietoa  Laupepa  and  de- 
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sired  a  conference  at    Berlin    of    the    three 
Powers   interested   in    Samoa.    During   this 
period  of  waiting  Mataafa  was  the  acl^nowl- 
edged  king-  of  Samoa,    and    when    Malietoa 
Laupepa  finally  returned     there    arose    be- 
tween them  a  generous  rivalry  of  curtesy. 
Malietoa  refused  to  take  the  kingship  from 
the  Samoan   Washington,    saying    that    the 
man     who  had  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day  ought  also  to  have  the  reward. 
But  such  a  course,  though  popular  with  our 
officials,  was  equally  ill-suited  to  the  views 
of  Germany  and  those  of  the  London  Mis- 
sion.   Malietoa  Laupepa  was  bluntly  told  to 
reconsider  his  action,  and  Mataafa  was  in- 
formed that    the    question    of    the    Samoan 
kingship  would  be  unreservedly  left  to  the 
Berlin    Convention.    This    Convention    was 
accordingly  held.    An  absurd  agreement  was 
reached   for  the  tripartite    government    of 
Samoa.    In   the   text   of   the   treaty   it   was 
agreed,  at  the  particular  intercession  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  Samoans  should  be 
left  to  "  choose  their  king  according  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  Samoa."    But  as  Ma- 
taafa was  still  a  iierso7ia  non  grata    to    the 
-Germans  it  was  stipulated  in  the  protocols 
of  the   treaty   (tho   not   a  word   of   it   was 
in  the  treaty  itself  or  in     what  was  trans- 
lated into  the  Samoan  language  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  natives),  that  Mataafa  should  be 
barred  from  receiving  the  kingship.    When 
the     treaty    reached    Samoa,    Mataafa    de- 
manded that  in  accordance  with     its  terms 
an  election  should  bo  at  once  held  to  decide 
the  kingship.    Then  it  was  that  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  protocols,    as    to    the    exact 
force  of  which  no  one  in  Samoa  had  a  very 
precise  idea.    But  Mataafa  contended  that 
Samoa   was  to  be  governed  by  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  not  by  protocols,  of  which  the  very 
text     was     unknown.      In     the     meantime 
Malietoa  Laupepa,    a    poor,    broken-spirited 
■creature,  who  would  have  gladly  slunk  back 
into  private  life,  was  more  or  less  coerced 
into  remaining  king. 

In  Samoa  kingship  or  chiefship  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  descend  from  father  to  son.  The 
-best  man  of  the  family  is  more  often  chosen, 
perhaps  the  deceased's  brother  or  uncle  or 
^ven  a  relation  more  remote.  In  a  primitive 
■state  of  society  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
«trong  man  at  the  head  of  the  clan.  Mataafa 


as  a  claimant  to  the  Samoan  throne  had 
everything  to  recommend  him  to  the  Samoan 
people.  By  birth  he  is  connected  in  the  high- 
est degree,  not  only  with  the  great  Malietoa 
family,  but  also  with  the  Tupua  or  Tamasese 
family.  In  his  person  he  conjoins  these  two 
king-families.  But  while  all  Samoa  desired 
liim  for  king,  nothing  could  be  done  because 
of  the  protocols. 

In  the  beginning  of  1892  Mataafa,  neg- 
lected and  ignored,  retired  to  the  westward 
of  Upolu  and  set  up  a  passive  rebellion 
against  the  tripartite  government.  All  he 
asked  for,  he  said,  was  justice,  and  he  con- 
fessed his  willingness  to  abide  by  the  vote 
of  the  people  of  Samoa.  In  July,  1893, 
through  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the 
white  officials,  he  was  attacked  by  the  king's 
party  and  driven  to  Manono.  At  Manono, 
under  the  guns  of  H.  M.  S.  "  Kautoomba  " 
and  the  H.  I.  G.  M.  S.  "  Falke,"  he  surren- 
dered to  Captain  Bickford,  R.  N.,  who  car- 
ried him  back  to  Apia.  Here,  without  the 
formality  of  a  trial,  Mataafa  and  some  twen- 
ty chiefs  were  exiled  to  Jaluit,  one  of  the 
Marshall  islands  belonging  to  Germany. 

It  was  shortly  before  this  period  that  Mr. 
Chambers  arrived  among  us  as  United  States 
Land  Commissioner,  taking  the  place  of 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Ide,  resigned.  We  were  un- 
favorably impressed  by  this  gentleman  from 
the  start.  That  he  should  at  once  take  up 
his  quarters  in  the  London  Mission  House 
did  not  augur  well  for  his  tact  or  future 
impartiality.  He  identified  himself  in  every 
way  with  the  Protestant  missionaries,  and 
it  was  common  talk  that  Roman  Catholic 
claimants  might  expect  little  justice  from 
him.  A  Southerner,  he  regarded  the  Sa- 
moans as  negroes,  and  I  once  heard  him 
say,  apropos  of  some  recent  decision  in  the 
Land  Court,  "  I  go  on  the  principle  that 
three  acres  of  land  is  enough  for  any  Sa- 
moan to  have."  It  was  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  Land  Court  was  there  to  decide, 
not  hov/  much  land  was  good  for  the  Sa- 
moans, but  what  land  actually  belonged  to 
them.  Another  matter  was  afterward  the 
cause  of  much  comment.  His  two  brother 
Commissioners  before  his  arrival  had  ex- 
amined and  adjudicated  on  nipety  uncontest- 
ed land  claims,  which  needed  only  Cham- 
bers's signature  to  become  law.    Mr.  Cham- 
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bers  signed  these  fortliwitli.  and  later  on 
took  the  credit  of  havinj;-  exi)edited  the  work 
of  tlie  Land  Commission  during  tlie  term  of 
his  ottice,  pointing  to  the  number  of  adjudi- 
cated eases  in  proof  of  liis  statement.  There 
was  general  dismay  when  it  was  announced 
that  Mr.  Chambers  was  to  succeed  Mr.  Ide 
as  Chief  Justice  of  Samoa.  Mr.  Ide,  able, 
far-sighted  and  conciliatory,  had  gained  the 
respect  and  conftdence  of  every  one,  and  it 
w^as  with  regret  and  foreboding  that  Samoa 
saw  him  depail. 

In  1894  the  Tamasese  rebellion  broke  out 
and  was  suppressed  by  war  ships  and  war- 
riors  from   Apia   and    Savaii.    It   w^as   then 
that  I  had  a  chance  of  observing  the  wicked- 
ness and  futility  of  these  bombardments  of 
native  villages.    To  fire  indiscriminately  on 
men,  women  and  children,  to  involve,  in  one 
bloody    confusion,    the    innocent    and    the 
guilty,  is  nothing  less  than  a  crime  against 
civilization.    Nor  can  it  be  defended  on  the 
ground  that  it  cows  the  people;  on  the  con- 
trary,  nothing  is   more  calculated  to  exas- 
perate them  to  frenzy.    The  situation  of  the 
houseless  survivors  afterward  is  very  pitia- 
ble, especially  when   (as  has  been  the  case 
under     Admiral     Kautz)     their     plantations 
have  been    destroyed    by  shore    parties    of 
•  friendly  "   natives.       Living   on   roots   and 
berries,  only  the  strong  and  fit  survive;  the 
weak,  the  old,  the  little  children  die  like  flies. 
At  the  beginning  of  midsummer,  1898.  Ma- 
taafa  w^as  pardoned  and  brought    back    to 
Samoa,  receiving  on  his  landing  an  extraor- 
dinary ovation.    In  August,    1898,    Malietoa 
Laupepa     died.    Three     candidates     offered 
themselves   for   election— Mataafa,   Tanu,    a 
son  of  the  late  king,  and  young  Tamasese, 
the  hero  of  the  1894  rebellion.    The  Apia  dis- 
trict was  in  Tanu's  favor;  j^oung  Tamesese 
had  a  following  of  a  few  hundred,  but  all 
Samoa  was  behind  Mataafa.    The  consterna- 
tion of  the  missionary  party  was  extreme, 
and  Mr.  Chambers,  to  whom  it  would  fall  as 
Chief  Justice   to  decide  the  validity  and  cor- 
rectness of  the  voting,  was  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  know"  what  objection  to  make  to  Mataafa. 
He  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  to  de- 
lay,   while   the    missionaries    consulted    and 
schemed.    They  made  Tanu  and  Tamasese 
unite  their  forces  in  the  hope  of  thus  making 
a  better  showing;  Tanu  to  be  king,  Tama- 


sese to  be  regent  until  the  l)oy  came  of  agre. 
But  with  delay  Mataafa  grew  stronger  than 
ever;     three     thousand     of     his     adherent* 
reached  Apia  and    encamped    on    Mulinuu. 
Tlie  weakness  of  Tanu  was  so  apparent  as 
to  be  laughable.    The  Chief  Justice  still  de- 
layed.   He  bade  the  candidates  each  engage 
a  white  lawyer  to    argue    their    respective 
cases  before  him.      To  this  Mataafa  would 
not  agree.    It  Avas  not  a  question  of  lawyers, 
he  said,  but  of  votes.    A  prominent  Ameri- 
can  merchant,   Mr.   11.   J.   Moors,   himself  a 
supporter  of  Mataafa.  obtained  at  this  time 
from  the  Chief  Justice  in  writing:  "  Mataafa 
is  eligible  to  fill  the  kingly  office  if  the  Sa- 
moans   decide  to  have   a   king  and   if  they 
properly  elect  him."    The  principal  conten- 
tion of  Tanu's  lawyer  was  that  Mataafa  was 
ineligible   by   the   protocols    of    the    Berlin 
Treaty.    This   was  another  chance   for  the 
missionaries;    the    German    Consul-General, 
Herr  Rose,  was  at  once  referred  to  in  the 
matter;  but  he,  officially,  and  in  the  name- 
of  Germany,  withdrew  the  objection  his  gov- 
ernment had  once  entertained  to  Mataafa's- 
kingship.    In  the  face  of  this  declaration  the 
Chief  Justice  gave  his  decision:   Mataafa's- 
election  was  invalidated  by  the  protocols  of 
the   Berlin   Treaty;    "there   being   no   other 
candidate,"  he  declared  Tanu  king. 

Mataafa  at  once  seized  the  government, 
the  adherents  of  Tanu  scarcely  making  a. 
stand.  Mr.  Chambers  forthwith  fled  to  a 
British  man-of-war.  Herr  Raffel,  the  next 
principal  officer  under  the  treaty  (adyiser  ta 
the  king  and  President  of  the  Municipality 
of  Apia),  closed  the  Supreme  Court  and  de- 
clared the  office  of  Chief  Justice  temporarily 
vacant.  In  so  doing  he  was  w^rong,  and  his 
action  cannot  be  defended.  He  was  imme- 
diately censured  by  his  Government  and 
hastened  to  resign  his  position.  Too  much 
has  been  made  of  that  incident — which  after 
all  was  only  an  incident.  The  fundamental 
fault  w\is]Mr.  Chambers's  in  giving  an  unjust 
and  biased  decision.  He  debarred  Mataafa 
by  a  quibble,  in  spite  of  his  ow^n  written 
words  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Moors,  yielding  to  the 
importunities  and  sectarian  intolerance  of 
his  friends,  the  Protestant  missionaries. 

A  provisional  government  was  organized, 
w^hich,  pending  a  reference  of  the  w^hole 
matter  to  the  Powers,  was  recognized  by  the 
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English,  Americau  and  Ciermau  consular  rep- 
resentatives. Then  Admiral  Kautz  arrived 
in  the  "  Philadelphia,"  a  would-be  Dewey, 
who  precipitately  canceled  the  existing 
modus  vicendi.  This  great  man  devoted  two 
entire  days  to  a  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem; with  Mr.  Chambers  on  one  hand  and 
the  British  Consul  on  tlie  other,  he  did  not 
hesitate  how  to  act — Mataafa  must  be  put 
in  the  wrong,  and  that  (luickly,  otherwise  (in 
view  of  the  German  Consul-General  Rose's 
assurances  about  the  protocols),  the  Powers 
would  be  certain  to  maintain  him  as  king. 
Kautz  thereupon  ordered  Mataafa  to  leave 
Mulinuu,  the  seat  of  government,  and  in- 
stalled Tanu  in  his  place.  Of  course  it  was 
not  long  before  hostilities  began  again  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  and  Kautz,  well  sat- 
isfied, immediately  shelled  the  Mataafa  peo- 
ple wherever  thej"  could  be  found.  His  gen- 
eralship was  on  a  par  with  his  humanity; 
he  contrived  to  get  us  badly  beaten  at  the 
battle  of  Yailele,  and  has    blundered  away 


precious  American  lives.  Ills  only  success- 
ful achievement  has  been  the  bombardment 
of  villages  full  of  women  and  children.  So 
savagely  has  Admiral  Kautz  pursued  this 
self-imposed  task  that  one  might  think  him 
avenging  some  terrible  wrong.  And  yet 
what  is  the  truth?  He  is  killing  Samoans 
because  an  overwhelming  majority  of  them 
*'  chose  their  king  according  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  Samoa  "—a  clause,  let  it  he  re- 
membered, especially  insisted  upon  hy  the 
['filled  states  at  the  Berlin  Convention  of  1889! 
That  Mataafa  has  a  majority  who  can  doubt 
when  we  hear  the  baffled  American  and 
British  commanders  calling  loudly  for  rein- 
forcements? 

Admiral  Kautz  and  INIr.  William  L.  Cham- 
bers—on the  heads  of  these  two  the  guilt 
must  lie.  The  former  will  doubtless  be  re- 
tired by  the  Navy  Department,  if  not  actu- 
ally dismissed  the  service.  But  what  court 
is  to  punish  Mr.  Chambers? 

FuNCHAL,  Madeira  Islands. 


The  Establishment  of  the  Civil   Government    in 

the  Province  of  Santiago. 


By  Brigadier-General  Leonard  Wood. 


Governor-General  of  the 

When  the  American  authorities  took 
charge  of  the  Province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba 
they  found  the  civil  affairs  of  the  province  in 
a  condition  of  complete  chaos.  The  treasuries 
of  all  the  different  municipalities  were  empty; 
the  offices  were  vacant;  public  records,  such 
as  had  not  been  burnt  or  destroyed,  were 
bundled  up  in  abandoned  buildings.  The 
courts  had  ceased  to  exist.  In  fact,  there 
was  only  a  semblance  of  any  form  of  civil 
government.  In  many  of  the  towns  a  few 
members  of  the  old  "  Guardia  Civil "  still 
continued  to  maintain  an  appearance  of  or- 
der, but,  practically  spealiing,  there  had 
been  a  complete  destruction  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  it  rested  with  the  newcomers  to 
do  what  they  could  toward  re-establishing  a 
proper  form  of  government  which  would 
give   the   people   necessary   protection,    and 
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guarantee  such  a  condition  of  order  as 
would  once  more  tend  to  re-establish  busi- 
ness and  invite  the  confidence  of  outside 
capital.  Without  capital  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  bring  about  a  condition  of  real  pros- 
perity, for,  despite  all  its  wonderful  natural 
resources,  this  portion  of  Cuba  to-day  pre- 
sents a  vast  collection  of  what  once  were 
magnificent  estates,  but  are  now  in  a  condi- 
tion of  complete  ruin  and  disorder.  The  old 
proprietors  are  still,  in  many  cases,  in  pos- 
session of  the  land,  but  modern  conditions 
demand  very  extensive  improvements  and 
costly  machinery.  To  get  these,  money  has 
either  to  be  raised  by  mortgage  on  the  real  es- 
tate, or  by  new  investments  from  the  out- 
side. In  order  to  obtain  this  money  at  any- 
thing lil^e  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  or  to 
bring  new  investments  here,  it  is  necessary 
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tlijit  such  a  civil  govcniiiU'iiL  exist  us  will 
guarantee  protection  to  invested  capital  and 
give  a  lair  promise  for  a  suitable  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  future. 

Whatever  work  has  been  done  here  has 
been  founded  ui)on  the  belief  that  no  liberal 
form  of  government  can  exist  except  among 
aniutelligent,  well  educated  people;  that  such 
goveriniient  must  be  based  upon  a  profound 
respect  for  the  civil,  rather  than  the  military 
law.  and  that  its  main  reliance  must  be  upon 
the  natural  industries  of  the  country,  avoid- 
ing, to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  the  old 
Spanish  system  of  otticialism  combined  with 
militarism. 

A  great  failing  of  this  people  is  their  desire 
for  oftieeand salary,  considering,  as  they  often 
do,  pettj'  official  positions  more  honorable 
than  honest  labor.  It  is  hardly  fair  to 
charge  this  up  to  them  too  heavily,  because 
it  is  simply  the  natural  outcome  of  what 
they  have  always  seen,  an(]  of  what  has  ex- 
isted here  for  generations.  In  establishing 
such  form  of  civil  government  as  has  been 
provided  in  this  pi'ovince  there  has  been  as 
great  an  avoidance  as  possible  of  everything 
tending  to  multitudinous  offices  and  unneces- 
sary officials  of  all  classes. 

The  idea  with  wliich  this  work  has  been 
done  is  first  to  re-establish  the  municipali- 
ties upon  the  simplest  and  most  economical 
basis  consistent  with  a  fair  degree  of  effi- 
ciency. Of  course  it  was  impossible  to 
change  altogether  the  old  system.  We  have 
had  to  begin,  even  in  the  little  towns,  by 
appointing  a  mayor,  a  secretary  and  one  or 
two  municipal  police  otticers,  simply  because 
this  was  the  system  to  which  the  people  for 
many  generations  had  been  accustomed;  but 
in  making  these  appointments  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  select  the  best  men  and  an 
adequate  service  for  the  salary  paid  has 
been  insisted  on.  Under  the  old  system  men 
Avent  to  their  offices  at  9  a.m.,  left  at  11  a.m. 
and  came  back  for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon. 
There  were  a  great  many  clerks,  many  of 
whom  were  totally  unnecessary.  In  each 
little  town  one  found  a  great  many  officials 
doing  very  little,  no  school  houses,  no  sani- 
tary regulations —in  fact  nothing  indicative 
of  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  It  was  a 
pedantic  humbug  from  top  to  bottom.  In 
place  of  this  condition,  we,  so  far  as  possi- 


l>le  Willi  llie  limited  lime  and  means  at  our 
command,  have    re-established    these    little 
towns,   giving  them   the   officers   absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  an  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  business.    We  insisted 
upon  a  thorough  sanitary  supervision  of  the 
towns,  a  thorough  cleaning  up  of  the  streets, 
private  houses,   yards,   courts,  etc.,   the  re- 
establishing of  the  schools  in  the  best  build- 
ings obtainable;  a  prompt  monthly  payment 
of  the  teachers'  salaries;  the  forbidding  of 
public  school  teachers  having  private  pupils 
in  the  public  schools — a  condition  which  ex- 
isted   formerly    and    led    to    great    abuses. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  toward  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  courts  upon  the  most 
economical    basis    consistent    with   prompt 
transaction  of  the  public  business.    The  en- 
tire judicial  machinery  of  the  province  has 
been  put  in   operation  upon  an  economical 
basis.    At  the  head  of  this  judicial  system 
stands  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  province, 
which  is  supreme  only  for  the  time  being,  as 
upon   the    establishment    of    the    Supreme 
Court  for  the  island    it  will  continue  simply 
as  the  Audiencia  or  Superior  Court  of  the 
])rovince,  from  which  an  appeal  can  be  taken 
to  Havana.    The  greatest  evil  of  the  present 
system  is  in  the  method  of  criminal  proced- 
ure.   Persons  accused  are  often  months  in 
prison  before  trial.    The  only  remedy  now 
available  lies  in  converting    the    First    In- 
stance courts  into  courts  capable  of  trying 
criminal  cases.    At  present,  aside  from  very 
minor  cases,  all  criminal  cases  are  tried  be- 
fore the  Superior  Court,  or  Audiencia,  the 
unfortunates  being  held  for  months  awaiting 
trial  in  most  cases.      I  have  done  what  I 
could  to  remedy  this  condition  by  making 
offenses  not  capital  bailable,  and  by  estab- 
lishing the  Avrit  of  habeas  corpus.    The  pol- 
icy is  also  to  apply  a  large  portion  of  the 
public    revenue    to    the    reconstruction     of 
roads,     bridges,     etc.,     and     to     encourage, 
throughout  the  province,  in  all    the    larger 
towns,    such    sanitary    reformation    as    the 
means    at    hand    would   permit.       In    other 
w^ords,  to  state  it  briefly,  the  policy  has  been, 
good   schools,   good  courts,   good   municipal 
government  on  the  simplest  possible  lines, 
application  of  all  available  public  revenues 
to  public  w^orks  which  will  tend  to  improve 
the  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  making  the  towns  attractive  and  reopen- 
ing the  country  to  agriculture  and  com- 
merce; the  maintenance  of  the  civil  police  to 
preserve  order,  the  avoidance  of  supernu- 
merary officers,  insistence,  with  tiresome 
monotony  I  am  afraid,  upon  the  fact  that 
prosperity  comes  as  the  result  of  hard  work 
and  simple,  honest  and  efficient  government, 
and  the  avoidance  of  the  old  system  of  su- 
pernumerary officials,  heavy  taxation  and 
neglect  of  industry  and  commerce. 

To  the  people  was  g4ven  a  "  Bill  of 
Rights,"  which  guaranteed  to  them  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  the  right  to  assemble 
peaceably,  the  right  to  seek  redress  for 
grievances,  the  right  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
the  right  to  present  bail  for  all  offenses  not 
capital.  Every  effort  was  made  to  impress 
upon  them  the  fact  that  the  civil  law  must 
in  all  free  countries  be  absolutely  supreme, 
and  that  all  classes  of  people  must  recognize 
the  authoi'ity  of  the  officers  of  the  law, 
whether  represented  by  the  ordinary  police- 
man or  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
that  there  are  no  privileged  classes,  and  that 
all  people,  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or 
religion,  are  entitled  to  equal  protection. 
They  received  permission  to  have  such  pa- 
rades and  meetings  as  they  chose,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  carry  arms  in  the  country. 
In  fact  every  effort  was  made  to  impress 
upon  them  the  fact  that  people  can  do  as 
they  wish  so  long  as  they  do  not  violate  the 
law.  On  the  other  hand  they  Avere  told,  in 
unmistakable  terras,  that  any  and  all  in- 
fractions of  the  civil  law  would  be  punished 
seA'-erely,  and  that  individuals  resisting  ar- 
rest would  be  taken  even  at  the  cost  of  their 
lives.  Of  course  all  this  was  under  military 
government.  Every  effort  was  made,  how- 
ever, to  remove  the  military  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable from  the  situation.  The  intention 
was  to  re-establish  rather  than  to  replace 
the  civil  government.  Men  were  appointed 
to  office  solely  for  their  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion, and  their  selection  was  never  made  ar- 
l>itr{irily,  but  always  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  best  citizens.  I  do  not  mean  the 
best  men  in  the  social  sense,  or  in  any  other 
sense  than  those  best  qualified  by  experience 
and  ability  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  va- 
rious applicants  for  office.  Whenever  it  was 
necessary  to  fill  an  important  position  it  was 


my  custom  to  call  together  a  nunil)er  of  rep- 
resentative men,  representing  the  different 
learned  professions,  the  chamlx'r  of  com- 
merce, and  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
towns  in  question,  tell  them  what  positions 
there  \ver(»  to  be  filled  and  ask  them  to  rec- 
ommend suitnble  men  for  the  positions. 
They  were  told  plainlj'  tliat  their  recom- 
mendations must  be  based  solely  upon  merit. 
and  the  greatest  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  character  of  the  man  recommended,  and 
they  were  assured  that,  so  long  as  their  rec- 
ommendations resulted  in  the  selection  of 
good  and  efficient  men  their  advice  would 
always  be  taken;  but  if  I  found  they  were 
recommending  unsuitable,  incompetent  men, 
they  would  no  longer  be  consulted.  These 
consulting  committees  were  never  fixed,  but 
varied  from  time  to  time.  The  result  was 
very  satisfactory  and  the  men  recommended 
were  almost  alwaj's  good  and  efficient.  I  do 
not  believe  that  just  at  present  the  people 
are  in  a  condition  to  be  taken  further  into 
the  administration  of  civil  affairs  than  indi- 
cated above.  Before  proceeding  further  it 
Avill  be  necessary  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  schools;  get  the  courts  into  thor- 
ough running  order  and,  what  is  very  im- 
portant, to  get  all  the  municipalities  estab- 
lished upon  an  efficient  basis,  making  them 
thoroughly  self-supporting;  to  do  all  that  can 
be  done  to  get  the  people  back  to  their  plan- 
tations and  at  work;  to  reopen  the  roads 
and  make  them  passable,  thus  enabling  peo- 
ple to  get  their  produce  to  the  seacoast  and 
to  the  markets;  to  establish  enough  rural  po- 
lice to  keep  things  quiet  and  orderly  in  the 
interior.  After  these  conditions  have  been 
well  established  and  found  to  be  in  good 
worlving  order  then  we  can  begin  to  con- 
sider seriously  tlie  remaining  details  of  civil 
government.  Just  at  present  it  is  well  to 
stop,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  where  we  are. 
Money  is  absolutely  required  for  sanitary 
work  in  the  seaport  towns,  for  road  making 
and  for  the  restoration  of  the  little  towns  in 
the  interior,  which  have  b(>en  eitlier  destroyed 
or  partially  destroyed,  and  all  of  which  need 
more  or  less  assistance  in  getting  once  more 
upon  a  footing  of  even  moderate  prosperity. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  is  illiterate  and  they  have 
never  had  any  extensive  participation  in  the 
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affairs  of  government,  not  even  iu  municipal 
affairs,  and,  until  they  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  liaudling  of  small  affairs,  they 
certainly  are  not  fitted  to  undertake  larger 
ones.  In  other  words,  let  us  begin  from  the 
bottom  and  build  on  a  secure  foundation 
I'ather  than  start  at  the  top  to  remodel  the 
whole  fabric  of  civil  government.  Tlie  pres- 
ent methods  are,  from  our  standpoint,  intol- 
erable. A  vast  amount  of  work  has  to  be 
done  in  all  the  towns  to  make  them  habit- 
able and  healthy.  The  present  condition  of 
affairs  demands  in  the  most  imperative 
terms  strong  local  control  of  local  affairs, 
with,  of  course,  the  whole  system  under  the 
firm  but  broad  and  liberal  supervision  of  a 
central  authority.  The  best  results  will  be 
obtained  if  to  those  responsible  for  the  con- 
trol, development  and  re-establishment  of 
the  different  sections  there  be  given  wide 
discretion  and  they  be  left  unhampered  as 
far  as  possible  by  petty  and  arbitrary  re- 
straints. If  one  man  cannot  be  trusted  to 
act  with  honesty,  good  sense  and  judgment, 
another  should  be  found  who  can  be.  The 
educational,  judicial,  and  administrative  sys- 
tems of  the  island  sliould  be  promptly  assim- 
ilated and  harmonized. 

A  people  still  hungry,  living  in  ruined 
towns,  devoid  of  hospitals,  school  buildings 
and  systems  of  water  supply,  with  an  inte- 
rior country  desolated  by  tlie  war,  untra- 
versed  by  roads,  in  fact  thrown  back  into 
an  almost  primeval  condition,  are  not  in 
condition  to  have  suddenly  inflicted  upon 
them  the  enormous  expense  and  unneces- 
sary burden  of  supporting  the  officials  and 


ottlces  of  a  completely  developed  and  pro- 
gressive country. 

All  these  things  will  come  in  time,  but  if 
tliey  are  rushed  upon  a  people  thoroughly 
unaccustomed  to  handling  tliemselves  and  to 
controlling  their  own  afl'airs,  the  most  dis- 
astrous results  are  sure  to  follow.  We 
must  thoroughly  build  the  foundation.  Free 
and  independent  people  are  not  the  result  of 
any  number  of  orders  or  proclamations,  but 
they  are  the  result  of  hard  work  and  expe- 
rience and  a  profound  respect  for  law.  And 
such  conditions  are  produced  by  and  rest  on 
a  good  school  system,  a  prompt  and  effective 
system  of  judicial  procedure,  and  a  thorough 
and  careful  administration  of  municipal  af- 
fairs. 

A  military  supervision  must  necessarily 
exist  for  some  time.  This  supervision  should 
be  very  liberal,  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  assist  and  support  rather  than  sup- 
press and  supplant  civil  procedure,  but  it 
must  be  strong  enough  to  suppress  and  re- 
move corrupt  oflicials  and  check  promptly 
corrupt  and  inefficient  methods  of  procedure. 

A  great  success  is  possible  here.  The  peo- 
ple are  anxious  to  shake  off  the  burden  of 
tlie  old  laws,  and  of  the  purchased  conces- 
sions and  monopolies,  with  their  manifold 
corruptions.  They  look  to  America  for  re- 
forms, not  for  a  continuation  of  the  old  con- 
ditions. All  want  good  scliools,  reforms  in 
tlie  courts,  public  works— in  short  they  want 
to  advance. 

'J'here  is  a  wonderful  opening  here  for  en- 
ergy and  enterprise.  Very  little  has  been 
done.    Everything  is  in  the  future. 

Santiago,  Cuba 


Railroad  Slums. 

By  Josiah  Flynt. 


To  the  average  person  the  word  "  slum  " 
means  a  congested  quarter  in  one  of  our 
large  cities,  where  people  are  closely  packed 
together,  and  where  poverty,  suffering, 
drunkenness  and  crime  are  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  life.  In  nearly  all 
American  cities  of  the  first  rank  districts  of 


are  an  eyesore  to  the  general  public  and  a 
cause  of  great  concern  to  philanthropists 
and  policemen;  but  they  are  not  the  only 
slums  in  the  country,  and,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  they  are  also  not  the  worst.  It  is, 
furthermore,  to  be  remarked  concerning 
them  that  there  is  nothing  typically  Ameri- 


tbis  description  are  to  be  found,  and  they     can  about  them,  except  in  a  few  minor  and 
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external  details.  London,  Paris  and  Berlin 
have  colonies  of  poor  pooi)lo,  vagabonds  and 
criminals  very  similar  to  those  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  and  altho 
New  York  carries  off  the  palm  for  the  most 
densely  populated  poor  quarter  known,  the 
actual  environment  is  not  very  different  from 
like  quarters  in  all  places  of  a  truly  metro- 
politan character. 

There  are  slums  in  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, which  are  distinctly  American  in  origin 
and  arrangement,  and  which  no  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  is  troubled  with.  I  refer  to 
the  tramp  "  hang-outs  "  and  camps  situated 
on  almost  all  of  the  trunk  railroad  lines  in 
this  country,  and  to  the  vagrant  and  crim- 
inal rabble  which  infests  them.  All  coun- 
tries are  plagued  with  wandering  bands  of 
beggars  and  thieves,  but  ours  is  the  only  one 
whose  railroads  are  overrun  by  professional 
out-of-work  gangs  of  "  hold-up-men,"  and 
a  constantly  increasing  army  of  hoboes.  In 
Europe  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
such  a  state  of  affairs  to  exist,  and  European 
railroad  men  as  well  as  European  vagrants 
find  nothing  in  our  railroad  life  more  sur- 
prising than  the  fact  that  it  exists  in  the 
United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  high  time  that  public  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  toward  the  slums  on 
our  railroads.  They  are  not  like  the  bewil- 
dering slums  of  the  cities,  where  the  most 
that  can  be  done  is  frequently  merely  to  al- 
leviate the  suffering  a  little,  and  where  even 
the  most  enthusiastic  reformers  realize  the 
improbability  of  ever  being  able  to  overhaul 
them  entirely.  On  the  railroads,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  utterly 
wipe  out  the  slums,  to  clean  up  every  prop- 
erty on  which  they  are  found,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  this  short  paper  is  to  indicate  their 
present  significance  and  to  make  plain  the 
necessity  of  doing  away  with  them  en  bloc. 
The  railroad  companies  are  really  the  public, 
and  if  the  public  becomes  interested  in  this 
matter  the  companies  cannot  afford  to  disre- 
gard it.  The  railroad  slums  have  developed 
with  the  tramp  class.  Some  one  has  said 
that  since  the  Civil  War  America  has 
evolved  both  her  millionaires  and  her 
tramps,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  ho- 
boes have  come  among  us  during  the  last 
thirty  years.    They  have  been  traveling  on 


the  railroads  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
to-day  they  have  camps  and  "  hang-outs " 
on  nearly  all  the  trunk  lines  in  the  country. 
I'he  significance  of  these  camps  and  "  hang- 
outs "  is  that  they  afford  a  refuge  for  as 
lawless  a  collection  of  ne'er-do-wells  and 
criminals  as  can  be  found  anywhere, 
and  that  on  account  of  them  it  is  possible  for 
a  tramp  and  a  thief  to  roam  at  will  through- 
out the  land  and  have  a  stopping  place 
where  the  police  cannot  bother  him,  and 
whence  he  can  start  out  on  his  plundering 
raids.  They  are  lodging-houses,  intelligence 
offices  and  railroad  stations  in  one,  and  they 
may  also  be  called  outcasts'  clubs.  Any  one 
can  be  "  put  up  "  at  them,  and  the  tramp 
spends  his  days  wandering  from  one  to  the 
»ther.  They  are  lodging  houses  mainly  in 
summer  because  at  this  time  of  the  year 
tramps,  professional  out-of-works  and  wan- 
dering criminals  often  find  it  more  comfort- 
able to  sleep  out-of-doors  than  in,  and  the 
"  hang-out,"  particularly  if  a  little  cabin 
made  of  railroad  ties  constitutes  a  part  of  it, 
quite  suffices  for  their  purpose.  At  some 
"  hang-outs "  in  the  East  I  have  seen  as 
many  as  seventy-five  professional  vagrants 
and  thieves  sitting  around  the  fire,  and  on  a 
number  of  railroads  there  are  often  five  and 
six  camps  to  a  division.  As  intelligence  of- 
fices they  are  invaluable  to  men  who  have  to 
keep  up  to  date  concerning  the  latest  hap- 
penings in  the  outcast  world,  and  to  know 
about  the  movements  of  the  police  and  the 
public  in  general.  The  great  majority  of 
American  criminal  offenders,  in  the  open  at 
least,  know  how  to  read,  and  see  the  news- 
papers regularly,  but  if  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  get  the  newspapers  they  could  se- 
cure all  the  news  that  is  necessary  in  their 
business  at  their  railroad  camps.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  outcast 
life  that  the  people  in  it  can  gather  and  dis- 
tribute "  news  "  as  rapidly  as  they  do,  and 
I  can  only  think  of  the  methods  of  signaling 
by  fires  on  hill  tops,  popular  among  certain 
Indians,  when  listening  to  them  at  their 
*'  hang-outs."  A  newcomer  arrives,  for  in- 
stance, and  tho  he  has  but  a  minute  to 
spare  ere  his  train  is  due,  he  contributes 
something  to  the  day's  budget  of  news,  be 
it  only  in  regard  to  a  house  where  he  has 
been  well  fed.    If  it  is  a  popular  camp,  so 
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iimny  InivchMs  (Irop  iii  during  the  day  that, 
by  night,  ono  who  has  remained  at  the  camp 
since  morning  has  learned  practically  every- 
thing of  real  importance  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  tramp  world  during  twenty- 
four  hours.  I  once  remained  an  entire  day 
at  a  favorite  camp  in  Illinois  to  see  just  how 
much  I  could  pick  uy)  in  the  way  of  news, 
•and  by  night  I  had  heard  of  interesting  hap- 
penings that  had  taken  place  only  a  few 
days  before  as  far  away  as  San  Francisco, 
and  they  were  of  such  a  nature  that  news 
of  them  could  not  possibly  have  reached  me 
through  other  channels.  Some  tramp  had 
started  from  'Frisco  with  the  news,  and  had 
passed  it  on  to  others  going. further  east  than 
he  had  intended  to  go,  and  in  due  course  it 
reached  the  tramps  in  question. 

As  "  depots,"  it  is  easy  to  see  how  impor- 
tant the  railroad  "  hang-out "  is.  It  is  usu- 
ally situated  near  the  watering  tank,  or  a 
steep  grade,  where  freight  trains  go  slow, 
and  the  trespassers  can  board  them.  There 
are  a  few  vagabonds  in  the  United  States 
who  take  to  the  public  turnpikes  on  their 
travels,  but  the  great  army  of  them  ride  in 
what  they  call  "  side-door  Pullmans  "  (box- 
cars), and  their  camps  are  the  places  where 
they  wait  for  trains. 

The  life  that  goes  on  at  these  camps  is 
what  justifies  me  in  describing  them  as 
slums,  and  much  of  it  is  so  revolting  that  it 
cannot  be  referred  to  here.  There  is  np  city 
slum,  however,  w^here  I  have  seen  or  heard 
of  anything  worse  than  may  be  seen  and 
heard  at  the  tramps'  railroad  "  hang-outs," 
and  I  know  of  no  slum  more  deserving  of  the 
policeman's  vigilance  and  the  reformer's  at- 
tention. From  morning  till  night  it  is  one 
continuous  coming  and  going  of  an  outlaw^ed 
class  of  people,  and  they  are  transported 
free  of  charge  by  the  railroad  companies 
wherever  they  desire  to  go.  Every  spring 
the  cities  disgorge  them  upon  the  country  at 
large,  and  they  remake  afresh  their  minia- 
ture slums  from  Maine  to  California.  There 
is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  which  is  not  lia- 
ble to  a  visitation  from  them,  and  in  all  the 
States  they  have  notorious  gathering  places. 
In  other  words,  even  the  country  in  the 
United  States  is  not  free  of  the  vile  influence 
of  a  class  of  people  ordinarily  supposed  to  be 
foimd  mainly  in  large  cities,  and  if  for  no 


other  reason  llic  i)ul)lic  is  justified  in  ask- 
ing that  the  railroad  companies  drive  this 
class  oft"  their  properties.  Every  provincial 
town  and  not  a  few  villages  have  little 
Whitechapels  at  tlieirback  doors  in  the  shape 
of  tramp  camps,  and  there  may  be  seen  at 
these  camps  all  the  revolting  things  which 
make  the  congested  quarters  of  the  large 
cities  the  shunned  places  that  they  are. 

This  deplorable  state  of  affairs  is  already 
answerable  for  not  a  little  harm  done  to  our 
civilization.  It  has  familiarized  the  boys  of 
the  country  with  a  criminal  environment, 
for  one  thing,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
another  country  in  the  world  where  provin- 
cial youngsters  have  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  tramps  and  "  crooks  "  that  American  lads 
can,  and  often  do,  boast  of.  Between  New 
York  and  Chicago,  merely  to  take  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  there  is  hardly  a  town 
on  any  of  the  railroads  connecting  these  two 
cities  where  the  majority  of  the  young  men 
and  boys  have  not  at  least  an  amateurish 
ac(iuaintance  with  tramp  life,  and  where  not 
a  fcAv  of  the  young  people  can  talk  as  glibly 
about  the  tramp's  business,  and  know  how 
to  travel  after  his  methods,  almost  as  well 
as  the  full-fledged  roadster.  Indeed,  it  was 
recently  said  to  me  by  a  man  who  has  spent 
twenty  years  of  his  life  in  the  police  depart- 
ment of  one  of  the  railroads  that  out  of 
every  five  youngsters  who  gather  around  the 
tramps  at  their  camps,  three  are  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  to  run  away  from  home  and  try 
tramping  on  their  own  hook,  and  one  is  al- 
most certain  never  to  return  to  his  home. 

These  are  facts  which  the  public  ought  to 
seriously  consider,  and  until  they  do  and 
take  action  accordingly  the  railroad  slums 
will  continue  to  increase.  At  present  they 
are  worst  in  Pennsylvania,  New^  York,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  Jer- 
sey, Iowa,  AVisconsin,  Colorado,  Texas,  Lou- 
isiana and  Mississippi,  but,  as  I  have  said, 
they  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  country. 
There  is  one  railroad  system  on  wdiich  they  ^ 
are  no  longer  allowed  either  to  travel  or  col-  ^ 
lect  with  impunity,  and  this  same  property 
Avas  once  one  of  the  most  tramp-ridden  lines 
in  the  United  States.  I  refer  to  Pennsylva- 
nia lines  west  of  Pittsburg,  which  includes 
the  two  roads  known  as  the  "  Fort  Wayne  " 
and  "Pan  Handle."    These  lines,  thanks  to 
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the  determinatiou  of  the  general  manager  to 
have  them  so,  have  at  last  been  "  cleaned 
up,"  as  the  tramp  sa.vs,  and  they  are  no 
longer  avenues  of  crime  or  highways  of  tres- 
passers. The  reform  has  been  achieved 
through  a  well  organized  and  carefully  su- 
perintended police  force  which  the  general 
manager  of  the  property  has  secured.  The 
roads  which  he  manages  are  to-day  recog- 
nized by  vagabonds  as  the  hardest  in  the 
United  States  for  a  "  deadhead  "  to  get  over, 
and  they  have  been  practically  deserted  by 
professional  roadsters. 

What  one  railroad  company  can  do  others 
can  do  also,  and  I  have  taken  special  notice 
of  the  railroad  referred  to  so  tliat  if  a  com- 
munity should  deem  it  worth  while  to  ask 
a  railroad  corporation  to  take  u])  the  matter, 
it  will  be  able  to  point  to  a  property  on 
which  the  "'  cleaniug-up "  process  proved 
beneficial  to  the  railroad  as  well  as  to  the 
public  which  it  serves.  Qlie  time  has  come 
in  this  oountrj^  when  it  is  opportune  to  rub 
off  some  of  the  rough  edges  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  railroad  slum  is  distinctly  one 
of  the  roughest.  There  is  more  to  be  said  in 
regard  to  the  subject  than  could  be  attempted 
in  a  paper  of  this  character,  but  I  hope  that 
enough  has  been  said  to  point  out  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  it  up  seriously  and  soon. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  slums  on  the  rail- 


roads can  ever  become  permanent  if  the 
public  is  determined  that  they  shall  be  done 
away  with,  but  the  longer  they  are  allowed 
to  exist  the  more  harm  they  will  do,  and 
they  have  already  done  more  than  can  ever 
be  made  good.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
facts  in  connection  with  an  attack  upon 
them  is  that  there  is  no  need  for  any  one  to 
be  troubled  with  pricks  of  conscience  about 
dispossessing  a  pauper  class.  A  great  many 
of  the  people  who  now  live  in  them  will  set- 
tle in  the  cities  when  driven  off  the  rail- 
roads, but  they  are  already  a  recognized  fac- 
tor in  city  life  in  winter,  and  their  presence 
in  summer  will  not  materially  affect  the 
cities.  ]Meanwhile,  however,  they  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  people  in  the  congested 
quarters  of  the  large  towns  who  must  be 
housed  somewhere,  no  matter  who  thej^  are 
or  what  they  do.  It  is  this  which  makes  it 
so  difficult  to  carry  out  any  sweeping  re- 
forms in  a  city's  purlieus.  The  railroad 
slums,  however,  present  no  such  difficulties, 
and  the  solution  of  the  problem  they  bring 
up  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  prohibit  them  by  law  and 
to  carry  out  the  law  through  police  agencies, 
and  in  the  one  instance  where  this  remedy 
has  been  used  it  has  proven  eminently  suc- 
cessful. 

New  York  City. 


The  Arbitration   Proposals  at  The  Hague. 

By  Theodore  S.   Woolsey, 

Professor  of  International  Law  at  Yale  University. 


It  is  decidedly  premature  to  venture  any 
conclusive  opinion  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
Congress  at  The  Hague;  nevertheless  The 
Indepexdpjnt  wishes  brief  comment  on  the 
American  scheme  for  an  arbitration  system, 
there  presented.  Before  touching  upon  this, 
may  I  be  permitted  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  the  Congress  as  a  whole?  Why  Avas  it 
called?    What  results  will  follow  it? 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  call 
to  mind  the  various  more  or  less  similar 
movements  which  have  been  called  into  be- 
ing by  the  Russian   reigning  house  during 


this  century.  There  was  the  Holy  Alliance, 
after  the  events  of  1815,  formed  by  the  rul- 
ei's  of  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia  and  a  little 
later,  France.  "  This  famous  league,  at  its 
inception,"  writes  President  W^oolsey,  "  ap- 
pears to  have  liad  no  definite  object  in  view. 
It  was  a  measure  into  which  the  other  sov- 
ereigns entered  in  order  to  gratify  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  whose  romantic  mind,  then 
under  the  influence  of  Madame  Krudeuer, 
contemplated  a  golden  age,  in  which  the  in- 
tercourse of  nations  should  be  controlled  by 
Cliristian   principles."    But   in   spite   of  fine 
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professions,  i(  pi'oved  to  bo  nil  absohitial 
combiiiiitiou,  v/liicli  did  intervene  in  Naples 
and  in  Spain  in  behalf  of  absolutism,  and 
tried  to  do  the  same  in  South  America. 

Then  there  was  the  St.  Petersburg  Decla- 
ration of  18G8,  the  work  of  an  interna- 
tional military  commission  called  by  the  Im- 
perial Cabinet  of  Russia  to  reform  in  cer- 
tain particulars  the  methods  of  civilized 
warfare. 

The  Brussels  Conference  of  1874  also  met 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Russian  Emperor 
with  the  more  ambitious  hope  of  codifying 
the  rules  of  war. 

And,  now,  under  similar  auspices,  the 
Hague  Congress  has  becL.  called  together, 
not  so  far  as  appears  by  reason  of  a  general 
wish  and  belief  in  its  efficacy,  but  induced 
by  the  youthful  enthusiasm  and  hopefulness 
of  a  single  man. 

In  coupling  these  four  movements  to- 
gether, the  intention  is  to  asli  whether  the 
same  impulse  does  not  appear  in  them  all— 
tlie  ardent  idealism  occasionally  cropping 
out  in  the  Romanoff  family.  Such  a  quality 
must  be  taken  account  of  and  given  a  vent 
in  the  case  of  an  absolute  monarch,  as  much 
as  savagery  or  lust, 

A  military  entourage,  charged  with  the 
delicate  task  of  finding  expression  and  out- 
let for  generous  and  humane  views  which  it 
could  neitlier  stifle  nor  share,  would  be 
likely  to  have  recourse  to  some  such  plan  as 
this  Congress;  it  would  also  try  to  make  sure 
that  neither  country  nor  army  suffered  in 
consequence.  Quite  in  line  with  this  theory 
is  the  fact  that  from  all  tliese  movements  in- 
vited and  led  by  Russia,  the  only  positive 
result,  in  the  way  of  international  legisla- 
tion, has  been  the  agreement  not  to  use  a 
small  explosive  bullet.  Nevertheless  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  indirect  results  which 
have  followed  from  them  are  likely  to  be  of 
the  utmost  value.  Thus,  tno  the  Brus- 
sels Conference  broke  up  in  disagreement, 
the  big  military  Powers  being  arrayed 
against  the  small  ones,  it  showed  how  much 
could  be  accepted  by  all,  it  defined  pretty 
exactly  the  points  of  difference,  it  probably 
led  to  the  Oxford  Code  of  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Law,  and  should  prove  a  step 
toward  the  goal  so  much  to  be  desired,  an 
exact  statement  of  tlie  rights  and  duties  of 


belligerents,  which  shall  be  agreed  upon  by 
all  nations. 

'J'he  Hague  Congress,  then,  may  have 
sprung  from  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  the 
Czar;  it  may  result  in  little  positive  enact- 
ment in  any  one  of  the  directions  in  which 
its  inquiries  have  extended,  and  yet  it  may 
have  results,  wide  reaching  and  beneficial. 

The  difficulty  in  translating  its  conclu- 
sions, if  any,  into  international  agreements 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Its  discussions 
are  academic,  theoretical.  Before  they  can 
be  adopted  by  treaty  and  become  law  each 
State  must  consider  their  consequences  from 
its  own  political  standpoint.  To  show  the 
difference,  let  me  refer  to  the  arbitration  ar- 
rangement negotiated  with  Great  Britain 
by  Mr.  Olney.  That  was  a  most  ingenious, 
mo«t  valuable,  and,  I  think,  a  workable  plan. 
But  when  it  came  up  for  ratification  it  was 
thrown  out  by  our  Senate,  after  its  best  fea- 
tures had  been  destroyed  by  amendment. 
Why  I  Simplj-  because  it  was  a  blow  at  the 
Senate's  prerogative.  It  took  too  many  in- 
ternational questions  out  of  the  Senators' 
hands.  If  we  multiply  this  objection  by  the 
number  of  States  represented,  we  shall  have 
an  idea  of  the  gantlet  which  each  provision 
adopted  by  the  Hague  Congress  will  have  to 
run. 

Certain  of  the  topics  proposed  for  discus- 
sion by  the  Congress  are  interesting  and 
would  seem  capable  of  formulation  into  a 
rule  so  far  at  least  as  the  Congress  itself 
was  concerned.  The  exemption  of  innocent 
private  property  at  sea  from  capture,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  refusal  to  permit  bombard- 
ment of  undefended  towns,  or  the  levying 
of  contributions  upon  a  place  under  threat 
of  bombardment,  are  not  outside  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  achievement.  But  rather  to  the 
public  surprise,  while  actual  proportionate 
disarmament  has  made  little  headway,  and 
such  subjects  as  those  just  mentioned  have 
not  excited  much  interest,  the  possibility  of 
setting  up  an  international  court  to  judge 
questions  voluntarily  brought  before  it  has 
jumped  into  prominence.  Russia  proposed  a 
system  of  mediation,  pure  and  simple,  the 
essence  of  mediation  being  that  acceptance 
of  the  award  is  not  obligatory.  The  Ameri- 
can delegates  went  further  and  brought  for- 
ward what  was  practically  the  plan  of  the 
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New  York  State  Bar  Association  embodied 
in  its  memorial  to  the  President  in  189G. 

Its  leading  features  were  these: 

It  should  be  operative  when  adopted  by 
nine  States.  Each  State  should  have  one 
representative  on  the  tribunal,  chosen  bj''  its 
own  highest  court. 

Reference  of  questions  to  this  tribunal  was 
to  be  voluntary,  but  if  submitted,  the  award 
should  be  final. 

This  tribunal  should  be  permanently  open, 
and  sliould  fix  its  own  rules  and  choose  its 
place  of  sitting,  varying  this  to  suit  litigants. 
The  tribunal  could  be  employed  by  other 
States  than  the  nine  signatories,  by  as- 
senting to  its  conditions  and  paying  charges. 
Cases  may  be  given  to  a  partial  court,  but 
at  least  three  judges  shall  be  necessary;  in 
this  case  the  said  judges  shall  be  foreign 
to  the  litigants.  A  rehearing,  upon  discovery 
of  fresh  evidence  or  new  questions  of  law, 
was  provided  for. 

The  first  defect,  and  a  very  serious  one  it 
is,  in  this  plan,  viewed  as  a  substitute  for 
war,  is  that  no  question  between  the  signa- 
tories need  be  submitted.  The  best  feature 
of  a  permanent  system  of  arbitration  is  or 
should  be  that  all  questions  of  certain  kinds 
must  be  referred.  Otherwise  the  only  char- 
acter of  permanence  which  it  would  have 
is  the  make  up  and  rules  of  the  court;  in 
other  respects  it  would  be  special  instead  of 
general  arbitration— that  is,  the  present  sys- 
tem. And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
would  prove  an  improvement  upon  the  pres- 
ent system,  for  the  court  might  so  easily  get 
a  bad  name  for  itself  in  the  mind  of  an  un- 
successful litigant,  one  which  would  impair 
its  future  efficiency.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, of  course,  the  make-up  of  the  court  may 
and  usually  does  change,  as  each  submission 
is  negotiated. 

Where  two  peoples  knotv  that  certain  kinds 
of  disputes  must  be  submitted  to  arbitration 
there  will  be  no  disturbance  in  business. 
Where  submission  is  entirely  uncertain,  a 
matter  of  individual  caprice,  of  party  poli- 
tics, of  bullying  or  bluffing,  the  great  advan- 
tage of  public  consciousness  that  there  can 


be  no  immediate  war  because  there  will  be 
ininie<liate  arbitration  is  quite  lost. 

Another  defect  which  is  more  theoretical 
lies  in  the  fact  that  no  provision  is  made  for 
enforcement.  "  Every  such  submission  shall 
be  accompanied  by  an  undertaking  to  accept 
the  award."  But  suppose  it  refuses  to  do 
so?  This  is  a  stock  objection  to  all  arbitra- 
tion. It  is  far  less  forcible,  however,  where 
each  case  is  referred  after  special  agreement 
ad  hoc,  than  where  whole  classes  of  ques- 
tions are  referred,  including  matters  of  un- 
expectedly serious  import. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  not  going  very  far. 
the  American  plan  runs  less  risk  of  a  break- 
down. It  would  tend  to  build  up  a  system 
of  internation.al  law  and  procedure  which 
might  be  widely  accepted.  It  would  famil- 
iarize the  world  with  the  idea  of  substitut- 
ing law  for  force  in  its  international  differ- 
ences, an  idea  so  captivating,  so  glorious, 
that  the  mind  almost  declines  to  listen  to 
practical  objections  in  its  longing  to  realize 
the  possibility. 

Let  us  stand  on  the  plane  of  fact  and  com- 
mon sense,  however,  and  admit  that  the 
chance  of  war  is  not  materially  decreased 
by  such  plans  as  this,  but  that  it  is  an  inter- 
esting contribution  to  arbitration  machinery. 
Very  likely  in  trying  to  roll  all  the  plans  into 
one  the  value  and  identity  of  each  will  be 
lost,  ^'ery  likely  this  plan,  in  fact  all  plans, 
will  fail  of  adoption  by  the  Congress.  And 
probably  the  Powers  will  regard  any  plan 
adopted  as  a  curious  but  disagreeable  at- 
tempt to  put  a  little  State  on  a  par  with  the 
big  ones.  We  as  a  people  are  much  readier 
to  insist  that  our  neighbors  shall  arbitrate 
than  to  do  it  ourselves.  We  have  a  proper 
sense  that  no  system  or  machinery  can  ob- 
scure our  relative  importance.  And  so  I 
close  this  rambling  comment  with  the  wish 
rather  than  the  belief  that  this  plan,  or  some 
plan,  might  be  sufficiently  tried  to  test  our 
theories,  to  prove  our  objections  faulty,  to 
lead  on  to  something  far  wider  and  better, 
under  the  auspices,  not  of  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia, but  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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By  Murat  Halstead. 


James  G.  Blaine  said  that  when  a  boy  he 
thought  the  world  ought  to  feel  much  obliged 
for  permission  to  revolve  around  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  where  he  made  delightful  visits  to  his 
relatives,  the  Ewings.  The  great  man  of  the 
town  was  Thomas  Ewing,  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  and  first  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, one  of  the  ablest  men  ever  in  public 
life  in  this  country.  As  a  youth  I  had  preju- 
dices against  Mr.  Ewing,  for  he  was  the 
leading  statesman  of  the  West  next  to  Henry 
Clay,  of  the  Whig  party,  and  was  of  more 
soUd  quality  than  Clay  himself,  while  I  am 
a  son  and  grandson  of  Jackson  Democrats, 
and  once  did  not  fancy  great  old  Whigs.  I 
thought  Mr.  Ewing  unjust  to  Mr.  Chase, 
whose  first  election  to  the  Senate  was  a 
blow  to  Swing's  ambition,  and  one  of  my 
most  agreeable  recollections  is  that  of  seeing 
Thomas  Ewing  a  guest  of  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
treated  with  the  highest  consideration  and 
as  genial  as  he  was  grand— and  I  have  never 
met  a  man  who  would  better  bear  the  ap- 
plication of  the  word  grandeur  than  Mr. 
Ewing.  I  count  it  as  a  matter  upon  which 
I  may  congratulate  myself  that  in  his  old  age 
he  selected  the  journal  that  I  edited,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial,  as  the  medium  for  his 
contributions  to  public  discussion. 

The  wife  of  Thomas  Ewing  was  the  sister 
of  James  G.  Blaine's  mother,  and  so  the 
wife  of  General  William  T.  Sherman  was 
Blaine's  cousin,  and  she  was  largely  gifted 
with  the  intellectuality  of  her  father.  Her 
brothers  were  all  men  of  attractive  distinc- 
tion. The  elder,  Thomas,  soldier,  member 
of  Congress,  student,  lawyer  and  politician, 
resembled  remarkably  his  cousin  Blaine,  and 
General  Sherman  said  of  the  pair  that  they 
reminded  him  when  lads  of  a  friendly,  frisky 
pair  of  blooded  Kentucky  colts.  The  Gen- 
eral himself  was,  when  he  made  this  remark, 
a  young  man,  but  had,  owing,  perhaps,  in 
part  to  his  West  Point  education,  a  keen 
sense  of  his  seniority.  Senator  Ewing's 
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house  in  Washington,  where  the  wedding  of 
his  daughter  Ellen  and  Lieut.  W.  T.  Sher- 
man took  place,  is  still  pointed  out,  and  the 
occasion  was  memorable  as  a  fashionable 
function. 

The  elder  Thomas  Ewing  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster were  near  friends  and  closely  in  sym- 
pathy, often  dining  with  each  other.  The 
younger  Thomas  Ewing  related  an  anecdote 
of  a  dinner  at  his  father's  house  that  Web- 
ster attended.  In  one  of  Ewing's  speeches 
on  the  duty  of  government  to  give  aid 
to  commerce,  he  said  of  a  Democratic 
measure  that  if  it  prevailed,  "the  great 
lakes  would  be  a  solitude  of  waters;"  and  it 
was  the  pleasure  of  his  opponents  to  fasten 
upon  him,  so  that  it  took  many  years  for 
him  to  outgrow  it,  the  name  of  "  Solitude 
Ewing."  Young  "  Tom  "  wanted  to  have  a 
seat  at  the  table,  hearing  Mr.  Webster  was 
coming,  that  he  might  listen  to  "the  god- 
like Daniel "  talk,  and  there  happened  to  be 
a  place  for  the  boy,  whose  ears  were  wide 
open  for  everything  Mr.  Webster  would  say. 
But  all  through  the  dinner  "the  godlike" 
was  a  good  listener,  eater  and  drinker,  but 
uttered  not  a  word!  The  youngest  member 
of  the  company  was  bitterly  disappointed 
until  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  to  go  early,  took 
leave  of  his  host,  striding  to  him  and  taking 
him  by  the  shoulders,  saying  in  his  deepest 
voice: 

"  O  Solitude,  where  are  the  charms 

That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face? 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Alarms !  " 
And  stopping,  affecting  to  have  just  thought 
of  the  next  line— 

"  Than  live  in  this  horrible  place !  '* 
Then  with  a  stately  bow    and    deprecating 
air  he    bowed    and    was    gone.      The    boy 
thought  the  dinner  was  a  success.    He  had 
witnessed  something  histrionic. 

All  Ohio  knew,  it  is  precise  to  say  "by 
heart,"  the  tragic  story  of  the  death  at  Leb- 
anon, where  he  was  holding  court,  of  Judge 
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Shermau,  of  a  sudden  fever,  leaviug  wife 
and  houseful  of  little  children  at  Lancaster, 
and  that  Thomas  Ewing  adopted  the  son  his 
father  had  named  in  part  for  the  famous  In- 
dian chieftain— himself  an  "  Ohio  "  nuui, 
born  near  the  Big  Four  Railway  line,  be- 
tween Springfield  and  Dayton,  in  the  Mad 
River  country— and  the  people  took  a  pleas- 
ajit  interest  in  the  marriage  of  Tecumseh 
Sherman  of  the  army  and  Ellen  Ewing. 
Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.,  was  a  student  at  the 
Cincinnati  Law  School,  and  I  had  the  advan- 
tage there  of  agreeable  association  with 
him.  He  was  bright,  serious  and  ambitious. 
The  first  of  the  Shermans  to  have  a  reputa- 
tion beyond  the  borders  of  his  State  was 
John,  who  became  known  to  the  whole 
country  for  his  investigation  of  the  border 
war  in  Kansas,  a  piece  of  thorough  good 
work,  in  which  appeared  the  fact  that  he 
was  brave  and  true  and  most  able.  He  had 
been  in  Congress  but  four  years  when  he 
was  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  House, 
and  as  the  war  broke  out  he  was  keenly  of 
the  purpose  to  go  into  the  army,  but  his 
election  to  the  Senate  crowded  him  into  civil 
life. 

After  tlie  fall  at  Alexandria  of  Ellsworth, 
who  captured  the  Confederate  flag  that  Lin- 
coln had  watched  from  the  windows  of  the 
White  House  with  a  spy  glass,  and  while  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  United  States,  as  Gen- 
eral Scott  called  it,  was  being  organized  at 
Arlington  under  General  McDowell,  I  was 
one  afternoon  in  John  Sherman's  room  in 
Washington  City  when  an  alert  gentleman 
walked  in  wearing  a  colonel's  uniform 
quite  new.  The  eagles  on  the  shoulders  were 
untarnished.  Two  or  three  members  of 
Congress  were  present.  One  had  just  called 
to  see  President  Lincoln,  who  was  as  usual 
anxiously  inquiring  about  Kentucky.  Sen- 
ator Slierman  introduced  the  military  gen- 
tleman as  "  My  brother.  Colonel  Sherman," 
and  the  Colonel  was  polite,  but  did  not  join 
in  the  conversation.  There  were  two  or 
three  openings  for  a  military  expert  to  make 
known  his  views,  but  the  Colonel  was  si- 
lent. The  Senator  was  silent,  too,  knowing 
that  the  talk,  which  was  that  of  the  speedy 
conquest  of  the  rebellious  States,  was  held 
in  disdain  by  his  brother.  Presently  the  mem- 
ber who  had  just  been  to  see  the  President 


said,  with  an  air  of  almost  jovial  confidence, 
that  he  was  greatly  impressed  and  gratified 
by  the  manifest  chtinge  in  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  peopJe  of  Washington  City,  and 
he  cheerfully  pronounced  them  "  loyal 
friends  of  the  Government,"  all  of  which 
meant  that  the  war  would  not  long  find  sup- 
port in  the  Southern  States.  Colonel  Sher- 
man spoke  in  a  quiet  way,  but  his  tones  were 
severe,  and  his  words  were:  "  The  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  Washington  is  such 
that  they  would  cut  the  throats  of  our 
wounded  on  the  sidewalks  with  table  knives 
if  our  arms  should  meet  a  disaster  in  this 
neighborhood." 

The  Congressmen  were  startled,  and 
though  I  had  enjoyed  the  unusual  educa- 
tional advantages  of  witnessing  the  execu- 
tion of  John  Brown,  the  Helper  book  war  in 
the  House,  and  the  Charleston,  Richmond 
and  Baltimore  conventions,  of  the  previous 
3'ear,  the  ghastly  vision  of  implacable  war 
that  arose,  as  the  Colonel  spoke,  was  a 
shock.  There  was  no  more  pleasant  war 
talk.  In  the  Colonel's  lurid  phrase  was  a 
flash  of  that  power  of  expression  that  is 
found  in  all  his  writings.  There  is  no  let- 
ter, no  report  of  his,  that  is  commonplace. 
The  gallantry  of  Colonel  Sherman  at  Bull 
Run  was  not  overlooked  in  the  dense  cloud 
that  settled  upon  the  national  States.  He 
presently  appeared  in  Kentucky  in  command 
on  the  line  from  Louisville  toward  Nash- 
ville, and  there  began  his  friction  with  the 
press. 

The  Cincinnati  Commercial  sent  a  war  cor- 
respondent to  join  Sherman,  and  equipped 
him  with  letters  from  the  Ewings,  and  I 
contributed  a  note  meant  to  be  modest.  The 
correspondent  found  the  General  at  a  little 
hot  railroad  station,  Muldraugh's  Hill,  the 
platform  warped  by  rain  and  sun;  and  the 
General  was  enjoying  a  promenade,  drag- 
ging liis  sword,  which  hung  low  in  a  steel 
scabbard,  making  a  direful  rasping  sound 
as  it  clattered  over  the  turned-up  edges  of 
the  planks.  The  correspondent  waited  some 
time,  and  then,  perhaps  feeling  a  little  of  the 
power  of  the  press,  edged  up  to  the  prome- 
nade at  the  turn  and  extended  the  letters  of 
introduction,  placing  the  one  from  Thomas 
Ewing,  Jr.,  on  top.  The  General  glared, 
and  seeing  the  handwriting  of  his  brother- 
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iu-law,  said,  as  if  it  did  not  so  much  mutter, 
"Letter  from  Tom,  eh?"  and  read  two  or 
throe  lines,  glanced  at  the  others  and  handed 
them  to  the  representative  of  the  press,  with 
the  succinct  statement,  "  It  is  eleven  o'clock; 
the  next  train  for  Louisville  goes  at  half-past 
one;  take  that  train;  be  sure  you  take  it; 
don't  let  me  see  you  around  here  after  it  is 
gone."  "  But,  General,"  said  the  journalist, 
"  the  people  are  anxious,  and  it  is  not  my 
business  to  tell  anything  but  the  truth  of 
what  I  shall  see  here."  "  We  do  not  want 
the  truth  told  about  things  here;  that  is 
what  we  don't  w^ant.  Truth,  eh?  No,  sir. 
You  take  the  train  to  Louisville;  we  do  not 
want  the  enemy  any  better  informed  about 
what  is  going  on  here  than  he  is.  Make  no 
mistake  about  that  train."  The  pen,  for 
some  reason,  was  not  mightier  than  the 
sword  then  and  there,  and  the  journalist 
withdrew  in  gloom.  He  had  been  at  the 
front  before,  had  not  encountered  any  Sher- 
mans, and  his  countenance  was  troubled. 
The  General  hitched  up  his  sword,  lit  a  new 
cigar  and  continued  his  refreshing  walk  in 
the  hot  sun.  After  a  few  whirls  he  stopped 
In  front  of  the  journalist  and  pointing  to  a 
house,  said:  "Do  you  see  that  house  on  the 
hill?  You  have  got  time  to  get  something 
to  eat  there;  tell  them  I  sent  yon,  and  they 
will  give  it  to  you.  But  don't  you  miss  the 
train."  The  dinner  was  not  a  bad  one,  and 
the  train  carried  a  pensive  passenger  to 
Louisville. 

Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  visited 
Kentucky  to  see  Sherman,  and  was  prompt- 
ed by  some  of  the  patriotic  people  to  believe 
that  the  General  was  behaving  strangely. 
The  Secretary  rather  rapidly  concluded  there 
were  queer  symptoms.  One  of  the  war  cor- 
respondents, who  had  a  fine  faculty  of  find- 
ing out  centers  of  interest,  that  was  rarely 
at  fault,  was  Henry  Villard,  the  builder  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  Naturally 
he  dropped  in  to  Louisville,  and  after  he  had 
become  acclimated  there  was  a  secret  of  war 
news  confided  to  him,  of  portentous  impor- 
tance. He  was  dispatched  by  the  loyal  gen- 
tlemen of  Louisville— and  the  list  embraced 
several  names  nationally  honored— on  a  deli- 
cate mission  of  momentous  duty.  He  was 
informed,  as  awful  tidings,  that  General 
Sherman  was   "  crazy  "—that  he  was  talk- 


in;^  in  sucli  ;i  wny  ms  to  "  nlju-m  "  loyal  i)e<>- 
ple.  He  said,  among  otlier  things,  that  to 
push  the  campaign  proposed  from  Louisville 
as  a  base  of  operations  through  the  South, 
would,  to  have  any  prospect  of  success,  re- 
quire an  army  of  200,000  men  !  He  had 
gone  on  to  say  that  as  for  the  few  troops 
of  his  command,  so  far  as  the  conquest  of 
the  South  was  concerned,  they  might  as  well 
be  on  one  side  of  the  Ohio  as  the  other. 
There  were  fears  that  he  might  even  retreat 
to  Indiana  I  He  was  "  a  perfect  maniac," 
of  course,  and  the  first  thing  anybody  knew, 
the  cause  would  lose  an  army.  What  Mr. 
Villard  said  the  loyal  people  of  Louisville 
wanted  me  to  do  Avas  to  "  bell  the  cat "  and 
such  a  cat  !  Such  a  singed  cat  !  I  do  my- 
self but  justice  when  saying  the  task 
seemed  more  than  uncongenial.  It  was  de- 
plorable. I  had  an  idea — couldn't  the  great 
and  good  men  of  Louisville  make  the  correct 
announcement  themselves?  Why  not  tele- 
graph to  Washington  and  send  messengers? 
The  answer  was  first  that  the  fight  was  on, 
the  danger  present,  time  was  precious— I 
was  the  man  to  save  the  country  !  So  they 
said  in  Louisville.  If  a  Louisville  editor 
should  say  what  I  was  expected  to  declare, 
he  would  be  seized  by  the  madman  in  com- 
mand and  shot  before  night,'  or  possibly 
hanged  as  a  spy.  Mr.  Villard  had  to  return 
to  Louisville  that  evening — and  animated  by 
an  imperious  sense  of  obligation  to  save  an 
army  and  the  nation,  I  consented  to  "  bell 
the  cat."  The  next  morning  the  calamity 
that  had  befallen  General  Sherman  was  duly 
announced  and  lamented.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.,  appeared,  and  I 
expressed  sympathy  that  a  sorrow  so  dis- 
turbing should  have  occurred,  and  grief  that 
it  was  necessary  to  communicate  such  dire 
intelligence.  Mr.  Ewing  stated,  slowly,  sim- 
ply and  quietly,  that  there  could  not  be  a 
greater  mistake  than  to  say  General  Sher- 
man w^as  insane.  He  was  then  at  Lancaster. 
While  I  had  been  writing  of  his  malady  he 
had  passed  through  the  city  on  a  fiying  visit 
to  his  family.  When  Ewing  heard  the  source 
and  character  of  the  information  he  was 
shaken  with  apprehension  that,  wild  as  the 
story  was,  it  might  be  the  ruin  of  the  Gen- 
eral. He  grew  pale  and  agitated,  saying  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  prove  not  so 
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was  a  charge  of  craziness.  The  General 
himself  was  wouuded  and  found  difficultj'  in 
believing  that  there  was  not  somewhere  a 
purely  malicious  invention  and  a  reckless 
sensationalism.  Mrs.  General  Sherman  was 
the  first  to  know  and  understand  exactly 
what  had  happened,  and  she  was  to  my  great 
relief  a  friend.  She  was  in  all  relations  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  womanly  women  I 
have  known— to  be  revered  for  her  good- 
ness, her  faithfulness  to  truth,  her  charities, 
her  graces,  her  justice,  her  quality  of  mercy. 
She  was  woithy  in  heart  and  brain  to  be  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  world's  heroes,  and  with 
her  statesman  father  enjoy  his  fame  and 
feel  the  assurance  that  his  ineffaceable  rec- 
ord was  one  of  the  splendid  pages  of  history. 
When  General  Sherman  rode  up  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of 
the  West— the  war  over,  the  country  at 
peace— he  was  involved  in  controversy  with 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then  the  most  formidable 
of  civilians.  When  Sherman  ascended  the 
President's  reviewing  stand  he  refused  the 
hand  of  the  great  War  Secretary.  As  soon 
as  the  pageant  passed  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  his  statement  of  the  capitulation  of 
Johnston.  I  was  anxious  to  get  a  complete 
copy  of  that  document.  The  General  was  in 
his  father-in-law's  house  on  Capitol  Hill, 
and  Mrs.  Sherman  said  that  if  I  called  she 
would  see  that  I  got  access  to  the  General 
for  historical  purposes.  I  appeared  as  ad- 
vised, and  on  the  sidewalk  saAv  General  Lo- 
gan for  the  first  time  after  he  left  Congress 
for  the  field.  With  his  dark  hair  and  eyes, 
his  big  mustache,  his  martial  figure  and 
pose,  his  weather-beaten  uniform  and  sword 
and  spurs,  he  had  the  ideal  presence  of  a 
true  soldier.  His  character,  as  he  had  won 
a  great  share    of    a    soldier's    gloi*y,    had 


changed,  too,  and  contradicted  one  of  the 
sayings  that  had  too  much  circulation,  that 
a  politician  could  not  be  a  soldier,  though 
great  soldiers  have  a  way,  if  fortune  is 
kind,  of  being  statesmen.  I  called  to  get 
the  report  of  General  Sherman  of  his  nego- 
tiation with  Johnston  and  Breckinridge,  and 
Mrs.  Sherman  said,  "  He  is  in  the  third  story 
front."  His  "  Come  in,"  when  I  knocked, 
was  strenuous  and  imperious.  Could  the 
manuscript  of  his  report  be  placed  in  my 
hands  to  copy?  "  Not  out  of  this  house." 
Could  it  be  had  in  the  house?  "  Yes,  when 
finished."  At  what  hour?  "  After  eight  in 
the  evening."  Mr.  Spofford,  Libranan  of 
Congress,  kindly  assisted  me.  We  got  the 
paper  in  Mr.  Ewing's  office  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  there  w^ere  sixty-nine  foolscap 
pages  of  it  in  the  General's  handwriting. 
Mrs.  Sherman  was  good  enough  to  send  the 
copyists  coffee  at  midnight,  and  her  venera- 
ble father,  with  his  Chimborazo  head,  came 
in  before  he  retired,  interested  in  the  work. 
Spofford  copied  thirty-five  pages  to  my  thir- 
ty-four, a  close  race.  There  was  not  a  word 
as  written  by  the  General  that  was  not  un- 
mistakable. The  news  of  the  murder  of 
President  Ijincoln  reached  Sherman  during 
the  negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  John- 
ston, and  that  and  the  appearance  of  Breck- 
inridge made  the  situation  difficult.  Lin- 
coln's death  changed  the  public  temper  in- 
stantly. His  generous  disposition  and  his 
far-sighted  kindliness  gone,  the  atmosphere 
was  chilled  in  which  reconstruction  had  to 
be  worked  out.  Sherman's  pacific  ideas, 
which  w^ere  Lincoln's  own,  appeared  not  ap- 
pUcable,  and  the  cool,  clear  head  of  Grant, 
under  Stanton's  tremendous  initiative,  cor- 
rected the  alignment  and  found  the  way 
roughly  out,  with  Sherman  the  sufferer. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The   Alaskan    Boundary:     Canada's  Side  of   the 

Case. 


By  John  W.  Dafoe, 


Reports  in  the  newspapers 
from  AVashington,  and  purporting  to  be 
semi-official  in  cliaracter,  impute  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  the  grave  responsibility 
of  preventing  a  diplomatic  agreement  on  the 
Alaskan  boundary  by  insisting  upon  unrea- 
sonable terms.  These  reports,  accepted  at 
their  face  value  in  the  United  States,  and 
given  considerable  credence  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, i)lace  Canada  in  a  very  unenviable  light; 
for  to  prevent,  by  wilfulness  or  selfishness, 
tlie  unification  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  now 
being  brougiit  about  by  circumstances 
would  be  a  crime  against  civilization.  But  is 
the  charge  a  true  oneV  Canadians  do  not 
think  so,  and  they  are  quite  prepared  to 
lea^^e  judgment  on  tliis  point  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  Anglo-Saxondom  when  all  the  facts 
are  laid  bare,  as  they  will  be  in  due  course. 
Unfortunately  the  whole  question  lies  now 
in  a  half  light;  our  definite  knowledge  does 
not  come  down  to  a  later  period  than  last 
February,  when  the  Joint  High  Commission 
sitting  in  Washington  found  themselves  un- 
able to  reach  a  compromise  and  remitted 
the  question  to  the  British  and  American 
governments  for  settlement  by  the  usual 
diplomatic  methods. 

A  blue-book  just  issued  by  the  British 
Government  gives  full  particulars  of  the  va- 
rious propositions  made  to  the  Joint  High 
Commission  by  the  representatives  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.  A  dispatch  from 
Washington  seeks  to  minimize  the  value  of 
the  information  contained  in  this  blue-book 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  more  recent  than 
February,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  pending 
diplomatic  negotiations  in  which  Canada  is 
charged  with  playing  the  role  of  obstruction- 
ist. Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  replying  to  an  in- 
terpellation in  the  Canadian  Parliament  last 
week,  declined  to  give  any  information  as 
to  the  present  status  of  the  case,  but  he  as- 
serted that  Canada,  whatever  other  offers 
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emanating     may  have  been  made  later  with  a  view  of 


supplying  an  alternative  basis  for  a  settle- 
ment, is  still  fully  prepared  to  abide  by  the 
proposition  made  on  her  behalf  to  the  Joint 
High  Commission.  Therefore  we  have  in 
plain  view  the  maximum  demands  of  Can- 
ada. Thej'  have  been  characterized  as  un- 
reasonable.   In  brief,  what  are  theyV 

The  Canadian  contention  is  now,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  that  a  proper  interpretation 
of  the  Anglo-Russian  treaty  of  1825  would 
place  the  boundary  line  far  to  the  south  of 
the  boundary  as  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  and  would  bring  the  head  of  the  deep 
Lynn  Inlet  within  British  territory,  thus  giv- 
ing the  Canadian  Yukon  access  to  tidewater 
in  its  own  territory.  This  contention  is 
l)ased  chiefly  on  the  claim  that  the  coast  line 
sliould  strike  from  headland  to  headland, 
while  the  Americans  hold  that  it  should  fol- 
low the  actual  shore  line  of  the  deep  bays 
and  fiords.  It  is  a  purely  legal  question,  in- 
volving knotty  points  of  international  law. 
When  it  was  found  impossible  to  come  to  a 
satisfactory  compromise,  the  British  dele- 
gates to  the  Joint  High  Commission  proposed 
to  refer  the  whole  difficulty  to  arbitration  on 
terms  identical  with  those  to  govern  the  de- 
limitation of  the  Anglo-Venezuelan  bound- 
ary, which  were  agreed  upon  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  United  States.  Was 
that  an  unreasonable  position,  taken  reck- 
lessly, or  was  it  fair  and  just?  By  the  terms 
proposed,  if  the  Canadian  contention  as  to 
the  boundary  were  sustained,  the  United 
States  would  retain  possession  of  all  places 
within  the  British  lines  actually  settled  for 
a  period  of  fifty  years,  while  the  disposition 
of  settlements  of  shorter  life  would  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  arbitrators.  They 
would  decide  whether,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, such  settlements  should  become 
British  or  remain  American.  As  all  the  ter- 
ritory in  dispute  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
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United  States  the  terms  were  altogether  in 
her  favor.  If  she  lost  she  was  reasonably 
certain  to  retain,  by  the  judgment  of  the  ar- 
bitrators, some  of  the  settlements  on  tide- 
water; if  she  gained,  Canada  would  be 
barred  forever  from  the  sea.  Finally  Can- 
ada proposed  that  the  court  of  arbitration 
should  be  composed  of  three  jurists,  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  Privy  Council  of  Great  Brit 
ain,  one  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  third  by  the  other  two  mem- 
bers in  conference. 

This  proposal,  from  the  Canadian  point  of 
view,  was  reasonable  to  an  eminent  degree; 
but  it  met  Avith  a  cold  reception    from    the 
United  States  Commissioners.    While  agree- 
able to  the  idea  of  arbitration  they  demand- 
ed, as  precedent  to  a  reference  to  an  inter- 
national tribunal,  that  it  should  be  agreed 
that  in  considering  the  "  coast "  referred  to 
In  the  treaties,   "  it  is  understood  that  the 
coast  of  the  continent  is  intended,  and  that 
all  towns  and  settlements  on  tidewater  set- 
tled under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
and  under  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
at  the  date  of  this  treaty  shall  remain  within 
the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States."    The  object  of  this  provision,  as  we 
learned  from  the  statement  given    to    the 
press  last  February,  signed  by  Senator  Fair- 
banks,  was   to   make   it  impossible   in   any 
event  for  Skaguay  and  Dyea,  the  two  sea- 
ports on  Lynn  Inlet,  to  pass  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Canada.    Thus  the  Americans  agreed 
to  arbitrate  for  the  orange  provided  that,  if 
they   lost,   the   winner  should   get  the  rind 
and  they  the  pulp.  The  arguments  advanced 
in  American  journals  on  behalf  of  the  claim 
that  Dyea  and  Skaguay  should  be  exempted 
from  the  terms  of  arbitration  do  not  appear 
very     cogent     to     Canadian     minds.    They 
amount  simply  to  this,  that  Americans  hav- 
ing gone  to  Skaguay  and  Dyea  and  there  es- 
tablished themselves  without  formal  protest 
from  Canada,  the  United  States  is  justified 
in  retaining  possession    of  these  town-sites 
under    all    circumstances.    Formal     protest 
against    the    American    occupation    of    the 
tow^ns  on  Lynn  Inlet  there  was  not;  but  it  is 
a  notorious  fact  that  Canada  has  never  ac- 
cepted the  boundary  as  fixed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans.   The  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the 
crest  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea  has  al- 


ways been  regarded  by  tills  country  as  dis- 
puted territory  in  tlie  possession  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  latter,  in  going  ahead 
and  developing  it,  took  the  chances  of  hav- 
ing their  title,  which  Avas  in  question,  de- 
clared faulty.  Tlie  wliole  (luestion  of  the 
boundary  would  have  lain  in  abeyance  for 
perhaps  another  thirty  years  but  for  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  tlie  Yukon  hinterland 
of  the  Alaskan  coast;  and  Canada's  chief  ob- 
ject in  urging  a  settlement  of  the  question 
is  because  she  thus  hopes  to  secure  easy  ac- 
cess to  that  territorj'^  through  her  own  ports 
and  thus  escape  the  annoying  impositions 
and  exactions  which  now  accompany  tlie  pas- 
sage of  Canadian  goods  from  Dyea  and 
Skaguay  to  I^ake  Bennett.  Those  ports  are 
the  natural  outlets  for  the  Klondike,  and 
Canada  certainly  wants  them  if  they  are  in 
Canadian  territory.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten in  this  connection  that  even  should  Can- 
ada establish  her  claim  that  these  ports  are 
on  Canadian  soil,  she  would  still  be  com- 
pelled to  satisfy  the  court  of  arbitration  that 
the  circumstances  attending  the  settlement 
of  these  towns  were  sucli  as  not  to  for- 
bid them  being  declared  British. 

The  differences  between  the  Commissioners 
over  the  composition  of  the  court  of  arbi- 
tration were  less  important,  but  may  be 
cited  as  an  exhibit  of  unreasonableness  on 
the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States.  The  British  proposition  was  in  ac- 
cord with  precedent.  The  Americans  wanted 
a  court  of  six  judges,  three  British  and  three 
American;  an  ari-angement  which  would 
have  given  no  assurance  of  a  settlement  at 
all.  And  when  the  need  of  an  umpire  w^as 
insisted  upon  they  would  agree  to  one  only 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  some  other  American  Power;  al- 
tho  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  a 
vague,  but  yet  real,  over-lordship  of  the 
other  American  republics  made  the  stipula- 
tion an  unwelcome  one.  Under  the  British 
proposition  the  umpire,  could  be  chosen  from 
any  part  of  the  globe,  provided  that  the 
other  arbitrators  were  satisfied  as  to  his 
competency.  Again,  on  this  point  Canada 
does  not  fear  the  judgment  of  the  world  as 
to  the  fairness  of  her  offer  compared  with 
that  of  the  United  States. 

The  failure  of  the   High   Commission  to 
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come  to  au  agroemeut  iiKulc  lliis  (iiu'stion  a 
matter  of  diplomatic  negotiation  between 
the  British  and  Foreign  offices;  and  it  is 
cliarged  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  is  be- 
ing jeopardized  by  the  contumacy  of  Can- 
ada, which  has  made  "  now  demands."  So 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  statements 
made  in  Ottawa  and  Washington,  the  new 
demands  amount  simply  to  this:  That  Can- 
ada, in  place  of  standing  stiffly  on  her  orig- 
inal proposition,  has  made  an  alternative 
proposition  by  which  she  concedes  the  Amer- 
ican contention  respecting  Dyea  and  Skag- 
uay,  provided  that  the  United  States,  on  her 
part,  will  agree,  if  successful,  to  allow  Pyra- 
mid Harbor  to  be  a  shipping  port  for  the 
Canadian  hinterland.  Thus  Canada  is  will- 
ing to  do  either  one  of  two  things:  She  will 
revert  to  her  original  proposition  and  throw 
the  wiiole  question  in  the  melting  pot;  or 
she  will  agree  to  a  division  between  the  two 
countries  of  the  ports  of  Dyea,  Skaguay  and 
Pyramid  Harbor  (the  latter  only  coming  to 
Canada)  and  let  the  rest  of  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory be  dealt  with  by  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion. Against  this  we  have  the  unyielding 
demand  of  the  United  States  that  Dyea  and 
Skaguay  be  retained  at  all  events  and  as 
much  other  territory  as  the  arbitration  tri- 


bunal will  concede.  Wliicli  country  occupies 
the  most  reasonable  position?  Which  one 
has  shown  the  greatest  desire  to  give  and 
take  in  order  that  an  amicable  understand- 
ing may  be  reached?  Canada  has  no  need  to 
fear  the  answer  to  these  questions. 

The  present  Government  of  Canada  is  not 
a  jingo  one.  It  is  being  constantly  attacked 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  press  because  it  is 
not  more  aggressive  toward  the  United 
States;  because  it  does  not  enforce  the  alien 
labor  law  against  American  workmen;  be- 
cause it  does  not  prohibit  the  export  of  saw- 
logs,  pulp-wood  and  nickel;  because  it  does 
not  prohibit  aliens  having  mining  claims  In 
the  Yukon;  because,  in  short,  it  does  not  sit 
up  at  night  scheming  how  it  can  embarrass 
and  annoy  its  great  neighbor  to  the  south. 
To  all  these  appeals  the  Government  turns 
a  deaf  ear;  it  knows  too  well  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  such  a  line  of  action,  and  is 
prepared  to  go  as  far  as  possible  in  securing 
a  settlement  once  for  all  of  the  annoying 
and  irritRting  questions  which  await  a  set- 
tlement. But  national  self-respect  forbids 
its  yielding  to  the  requests  of  the  American 
diplomats  in  this  matter  of  the  Alaskan 
boundary. 

Montreal,  Canada. 


Edward  Noyes  Westcott. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  "DAVID  HARUM  " 
Bv  Forbes  Heermans. 


"  Glory  is  the  sunshine  of  the  dead," 
wrote  Balzac.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a 
man  achieves  fame  only  to  die  with  his  lau- 
rels unworn.  This  is  more  often  true  of  the 
soldier  than  of  the  artist  or  writer,  yet  to 
these  also  it  happens.  Jean  Frangois  Millet 
was  one;  the  author  of  "  David  Harum  " 
was  another.  Yet  if  Westcott  could  only 
have  received  while  he  lived  a  little  of  this 
golden  sunshine  of  fame  which  his  work  has 
won,  it  would  have  made  him  far  happier 
than  he  was,  and  might  have  prolonged  his 
life  for  months.  Since  this  could  not  be, 
however,  it  is  pleasant  now  to  recall  Bal- 
zac's figure. 


Edward  Noyes  Westcott,  author  of  "  Da- 
vid Harum,"  was  born  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  3d,  1847,  and  died  there  of  con- 
sumption, March  31st,  1898,  being,  therefore, 
not  quite  fifty-one  years  old.  His  education 
was  received  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
city,  and  ended  with  the  high  school.  At 
that  time  it  was  his  very  earnest  desire  to 
enter  college,  but  instead  of  doing  this  he 
found  it  necessary  to  start  upon  a  business 
career;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became 
the  junior  discount  clerk  in  the  Mechanics' 
Bank  of  Syracuse. 

From  that  time,  until  he  was  compelled  by 
failing  health  to  give  up  all  business,  he  was 
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constautly  emploj'ed  iu  one  or  another 
branch  of  banking;  lirst  as  clerk,  teller  and 
cashier;  then  as  the  head  of  Westcott  & 
Abbott,  bankers  and  brokers;  and  tinally  as 
registrar  and  tiuancial  expert  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Water  Commission.  In  all  these  va- 
rious positions  he  did  his  work  so  well,  and 
even  so  brilliantly,  when  the  opportunity 
came,  that  none,  not  even  himself,  realized 
that  this  was  not  his  true  vocation. 

This  was  due,  perhaps,  to  the  universality 
of  the  man,  his  ability  to  do  many  things 
very  well.  Not  having  been  able  to  follow 
his  bent  and  develop  his  artistic  tastes,  the 
lesser  talent,  that  of  commerce,  was  perforce 
cultivated,  and  he  became  a  recognized  au- 
thority in  his  native  city  upon  all  questions 
of  public  and  of  private  financiering. 

Mr.  Westcott  was  married  to  Jane  Dows, 
niece  of  the  late  David  Dows  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Westcott  died  in  1890,  leaving  three 
children,  Harold,  Violet  and  Philip,  the  last 
two  being  still  under  age.  In  personal  ap- 
pearance Mr.  Westcott  was  tall,  slender  and 
graceful;  his  manner  was  always  most  court- 
ly and  dignified;  and  while  his  handsome,  in- 
tellectual face  would,  in  repose,  often  wear 
a  look  of  profound  melancholy,  particularly 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  he 
realized  that  bis  malady  was  not  only  incur- 
able but  rapidly  advancing,  yet  upon  oc- 
casions his  countenance  would  light  up  with 
a  smile  that  was  both  attractive  and  mag- 
netic. His  tastes  were  modest  and  unobtru- 
sive, but  he  was  a  keen,  logical  reasoner, 
and  a  ready  speaker;  and  he  never  hesitated 
to  attack  a  public  wrong  or  folly,  either  with 
his  pen  or  by  speech.  His  contempt  for  hy- 
pocrisy, for  the  shallow,  noisy  men  who 
sometimes  parade  in  public  view  as  lead- 
ers or  teachers,  was  very  great. 

While  the  use  of  his  pen  gave  Mr.  Westcott 
genuine  pleasure,  all  that  he  ever  wrote  for 
publication  before  he  resigned  his  office  in 
the  Syracuse  Water  Commission  was  a 
number  of  articles  upon  the  tariff  and  other 
financial  and  political  questions,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  series  of  pamphlets  issued  by 
the  Reform  Club  of  New  York,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  or  in  a  Syracuse  newspaper. 
Yet  the  artistic  side  of  his  nature  was  re- 
ceiving development  during  all  those  years 
through  music,  of  which  art  he  became  as 


much  a  master  as  he  was  of  his  several 
trades.  He  had  received  very  excellent  pro- 
fessional instruction,  and  possessing  a  su- 
perb baritone  voice,  became  a  noted  singer 
at  concerts  and  in  church  choirs.  When  the 
inroads  of  his  ailment  at  last  put  an  end  to 
his  singing  he  undoubtedly  felt  the  depriva- 
tion more  than  any  other  that  could  have 
come  to  him. 

He  possessed  another  musical  gift  besides 
his  voice — a  talent  for  composition;  and  al- 
tlio  this,  unlike  the  other,  was  entirely  self- 
cultivated,  yet  there  are  many  familiar 
songs  in  existence  to-day  of  which  he  wrote 
not  only  the  words  and  air,  but  the  harmony 
also.  It  was  in  music,  unquestionably,  that 
Mr=  Westcott  achieved  his  greatest  non- 
commercial success,  for  his  literary  triumph 
did  not  come  until  after  his  death.  In  this 
field,  as  in  that  of  banking,  the  readers  of 
"  David  Harum "  benefit  by  the  author's 
personal  experiences,  for  in  relating  some  of 
the  trials  of  a  teller  in  a  country  bank,  or 
those  of  a  church  choir  director,  he  has  un- 
doubtedly described  some  of  his  own.  It 
should  be  asserted,  however,  with  absolute 
positiveness,  that  not  one  of  the  characters 
of  the  story  is  a  portrait  of  an  individual. 
Several  of  the  author's  fictitious  people  have 
been  identified,  by  rumor,  with  fleshly  pro- 
totypes, but  all  erroneously.  At  least  five 
different  men  are  now  being  described  as  be- 
ing each  the  original  of  one  of  the  principal 
characters  of  the  novel;  whereas,  in  truth, 
all  the  characters  are  entirely  imaginative. 
Yet  this  identifying  of  the  people  of  the  story 
with  "  real  folks  "  is  perhaps  one  of  the  nec- 
essary charges  upon  a  successful  book  and 
may  be  looked  upon  as  clear  proof  that  the 
tiuthor  has  portrayed  his  characters  not  only 
accurately,  but  pleasantly.  Indeed,  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  very  great  success  of  "  David 
Harum  "  is  as  much  due  to  the  genial  optim- 
ism, the  broad,  kindly  humor,  and  even  the 
downright  lovableness  of  the  principal  char- 
acter as  to  any  other  qualities  which  it  pos- 
sesses. 

Altho,  as  has  been  said,  Mr.  Westcott  was 
conscious  during  much  of  his  life  that  he  had 
some  literary  ability,  it  is  certain  that  he 
did  not  believe  his  powers  were  of  great 
range;  and  not  until  after  he  had  finally  re- 
tired from  all  business  occupations,  because 
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of  the  tot«al  colhipse  of  liis  lioalth,  Jind  the 
knowledge  that  he  liad  ah*eady  reached  a 
hopeless  stage  of  his  malady,  did  he  turn  to 
his  pen  for  occupation  and  diversion.  At 
first  the  hours  hung  very  heavy  upon  him, 
and  he  grew  weary  of  his  enforced  isolation; 
but  litle  by  little  these  sensations  passed 
away  as  he  became  accustomed  to  the 
changed  conditions;  his  artistic  tastes  were 
now  having  full  opportunity  to  develop,  re- 
moved from  the  unliterary  atmosphere  of 
the  money  market;  the  hours  which  at 
first  were  idle  were  now  no  longer  so;  and 
presently  the  story  which  he  had  begun 
merely  to  keep  his  mind  off  himself,  was  be- 
coming something  definite  and  important; 
the  work,  too,  instead  of  being  a  drudgery, 
was  growing  to  be  a  pleasure.  In  this  man- 
ner the  book  progressed;  not  so  many  pages 
every  day,  as  some  writers  labor,  but  so 
many  pages  whenever  his  strength  was  suf- 
ficient; and  thus  it  was  eventually  finished. 


Every  line  of  it  was  written  on  a  typewriter 
by  tlie  author's  own  liands,  the  entire  manu- 
script being  most  beautifully  clean  and  ac- 
curate; and  this  itself  was  as  characteristic 
of  liim  as  anything  in  the  book. 

'J'hen  came  the  task,  for  so  it  proved  to  be, 
of  finding  a  publisJier;  and  the  manuscript 
was  sent  to  six  different  houses,  all  well 
known  and  of  high  standing.  Each  one  in 
turn  failed  to  "  see  any  money  in  the  book," 
and  therefore  returned  it.  Finally  it  went 
to  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  who  accepted  it 
promptly  and  unhesitatingly;  and,  there- 
upon, the  author,  whose  faith  in  his  work 
had  been  dropping  lower  and  lower  at  each 
rebuff,  felt  his  hope  and  courage  rise  high 
again,  and  it  then  became  his  most  earnest 
desire  that  he  might  live  to  see  his  book 
thi-ough  the  press.  But  the  unavoidable 
small  delays  incident  to  its  publication  un- 
happily rendered  this  impossible,  and  he 
died  six  months  before  the  work  appeared. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


A  "  Make-b'lieve  "  Rose. 

By  Maude  Morrison  Huey. 

"  It  isn't  a  real  true  posy,"  she  said. 

With  a  serious  smile,  as  she  pinned  to  the  hem 
Of  her  apron  a  tissue-paper  rose. 

With  a  red,  red  heart,  and  a  green,  green  stem ; 
WMth  many  a  crumple  here  and  there 

'Mongst  the  crimson  folds,  and  many  a  slit; 
Bearing  tlie  tell-tale,  dingy  marks 

Of  grimy  hands  that  had  fondled  it. 

"  It  isn't  a  truly  rose,  I  know. 

The  kind  that  blossoms  theirselves,"  said  she. 
"  It's  just  a  make-b'lieve  posy   that's  all. 

It  doesn't  even  smell,  you  see  ! 
But  I  don't  mind  if  it  doesn't  smell. 

It  hasn't  a  single  thorn;  and  I 
Don't  have  to  water  my  make-b'lieve  rose, 

P^'or  make-b'lieve  roses  never  die." 

"  I  can  keep  this  always  alive,"  she  said. 

And  all  day  long  by  the  towering  wall 
In  the  sunless  alley  she  played,  content; 

And  envied  the  wealthy  not  at  all 
Who  carried  home  in  their  jeweled  hands 

The  pride  of  the  tended  hot-house  bed; 
"  For  I  don't  care,  I  like  my  rose. 

My  make-b'lieve  posy  the  best,"  she  said. 

Chase,  Mich. 


Emilio  Castelar. 


By  Theodore  Stanton. 


Like  all  Americans  I  had  long  heard  of 
and  admired  Emilio  Castelar  before  I  met 
him,  when  he  came  to  Paris  during  the  Ex- 
position season  of  1889.  His  brief  attempt 
in  1878  to  found  the  republic  in  Spain,  his 
eloquent  speeches  in  the  Cortes  at  that  time, 
his  broad,  liberal,  republican  ideas  which 
characterized  his  short  presidency,  and  his 
final  downfall  from  power  before  the  rough 
blows  of  a  military  dictator,  all  this  was 
fully  reported  in  America  at  the  time,  where 
it  made  a  deep  impression,  especiallj^  on  the 
minds  of  young  men  in  their  University 
course.  So  when  chance  brought  me  face  to 
face  with  Castelar  I  had  long  regarded  him 
as  a  hero,  and  I  must  say  that  he  filled  the 
role  as  is  seldom  the  case  with  men  who 
have  great  reputations  to  sustain.  At  that 
moment  I  saw  him  several  times  both  at  my 
own  table  and  at  the  table  of  others,  and  the 
impression  which  he  left  on  me  was  deep 
and  lasting.  Some  of  these  impressions  I 
propose  recording  here. 

The  flow  of  language  in  the  case  of  Cas- 
telar was  something  extraordinary.  Whether 
in  the  tribune,  with  his  pen,  or  in  conver- 
sation, the  words  followed  one  another  in 
a  perfect  stream.  I  never  heard  him  make  a 
set  speech,  but  I  understand  that  his  exces- 
sive volubilitj',  which  often  wearied  the 
reader  of  his  newspaper  articles  and  essays, 
was  then  less  annoying  because  accom- 
panied by  the  speaker's  ample  gestures  and 
the  varied  intonations  of  a  mellow  voice. 
This  was  true  even  to  a  greater  extent  in 
Castelar's  conversation.  Here  he  possessed 
a  veritable  charm,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  his  physical  conditions  were  all  against 
him.  A  short,  heavy  body,  a  big  neck,  a 
face  approaching  coarseness,  rendered  all 
the  more  graceless  by  a  heavy  military-look- 
ing mustache,  are  not  attractive  features. 
But  great  good  humor,  an  endless  store  of 
anecdote,  ready  wit,  genuine  earnestness, 
bursts  of  real  eloquence,  all  these  combined 
to  make  him  a  commanding  and  irresistible 
conversationalist.    Wherever   I   met   him   in 


Paris  drawing-rooms  he  soon  took  the  lead, 
and  held  it  to  the  end  of  the  evening. 

During  his  sojourn  here  in  the  autumn  of 
1889  Castelar  was  the  guest  of  a  wealthy 
Spanish  banker  and  member  of  the  Cortes, 
who  had  a  comfortable  house  near  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  where,  according  to  a  charm- 
ing custom  of  Spanish  hospitality,  Castelar 
often  became  temporary  host.  He  would 
give  dinner  parties,  invite  his  friends,  re- 
ceive them  in  the  drawing-room,  and  when 
the  moment  for  the  dinner  was  arrived,  the 
servant  would  announce,  Monsieur  Castelar 
est  servi.  Thereupon  Castelar  would  lead  the 
way  with  a  lady,  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  table  and  perform  throughout  the  even- 
ing all  the  duties  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
Avho,  for  the  moment,  was  his  guest. 

When  I  entered  the  drawing-room  at  one 
of  these  dinner  parties  I  found  three  mag- 
nificent looking  Spanish  ladies  in  full  even- 
ing dress  seated  on  a  large  sofa  fac'ng  the 
door,  A  few  minutes  later  Castelar,  who 
was  detained  at  his  desk— he  was  indefatig- 
able with  his  pen— giving  the  last  touches  to 
a  magazine  article,  arrived.  Struck  by  the 
l)eauty  of  this  trio  he  swept  down  in  front 
of  them,  and  with  one  grand  gesture  of  his 
right  arm,  exclaimed:  "Who  now  can  ques- 
tion that  Spain  has  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  the  world  I  "  "  But,  Senor  Cas- 
telar," exclaimed  one  of  the  ladies,  "  your 
compliment  is  too  direct."  "  There  are 
times,"  was  his  quick  reply,  "  when  a  compli- 
ment may  be  paid  point  blank.  This  is  one 
of  them." 

At  the  table  that  evening  the  conversation 
soon  became  of  a  political  nature,  and  was 
immediately,  as  usual,  monopolized  by 
Castelar.  Among  other  things  he  gave  us  an 
eloquent  disquisition  on  the  virtues  of  re- 
publicanism, and  to  illustrate  one  of  his 
statements,  he  exclaimed,  with  one  of  those 
generalizations  so  familiar  to  him,  "  The  Old 
World  still  stands  for  monarchy,  but  in  the 
New  World,  from  north  to  south,  repub- 
licanism   rules."     Thereupon     one    of    the 
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iiiombors  of  the  Brazilian  Legation  who  was 
at  the  table,  ventured  to  remark,  "  But, 
Monsieur  Castelar,  you  forget  Brazil."  Cas- 
telar  stopped  for  a  moment  in  the  midst  of 
his  exposition,  which  had  now  reached  the 
point  of  a  tirade,  and,  turning  on  the  inter- 
rupter much  as  he  would  have  done  if  he 
had  been  in  the  tribune  of  the  Cortes,  he 
squelched  him,  at  least  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, with  this  remark,  "  Brazil  is  an  ab- 
normal exception,"  and  then  went  quietly 
on  to  the  end.  A  week  or  so  afterward  Dom 
Pedro  was  in  flight  and  Brazil  was  a  repub- 
lic. I  was  struck  by  the  coincidence,  and 
later  called  Castelar's  atention  to  it,  when 
he  said:  "  That  evening  I  knew  from  corre- 
spondence with  my  South  American  repub- 
lican friends  that  an  outbreak  was  Imminent 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  but  I  could  not  say  more  lest 
I  should  reveal  the  secret  and  perhaps  pre- 
vent the  revolution." 

An  example  or  two  of  Castelar's  wit  and 
humor.  One  day,  late  in  the  autumn  of  1889, 
I  called  on  him  with  President  Oilman,  who 
was  starting  on  a  journey  through  Spain 
and  who  delicately  hinted  that  he  would  like 
a  letter  or  two  of  introduction  to  Spanish 
celebrities  and  especially,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  to  a  certain  bishop.  On  Mr.  Oilman's 
mentioning  the  bishop's  name,  Castelar  re- 
marked: "It  will  be  very  easy  for  me  to 
give  you  a  letter  to  him,  for  I  appointed  him 
to  his  bishopric  when  I  was  President.  He 
is  a  fine  Latin  scholar.  Speaks  it  fluently. 
In  fact,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  appointed 
him." 


One  of  the  principal  amusements  of  Paris 
during  the  exposition  season  were  the  bull 
fights  in  the  Rue  Pergolese.  So  I  asked  Cas- 
telar one  evening  if  he  would  not  like  to  go 
to  this  favorite  Spanish  pastime.  "  No,"  he 
answered,  "  the  bulls  cannot  be  good  for 
much  in  Paris.  They  need  Spanish  sun,  the 
dust  of  Mardid,  and  they  must  hear  the  Cas- 
tillian  language." 

One  day  Castelar  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of 
being  grammatical  when  speaking  in  public 
in  the  Spanish  language.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  conversation  turned  on  the  time 
wasted  in  modern  legislative  bodies.  "  Will 
you  believe,"  said  Castelar,  "  that  the  Span- 
ish Cortes  once  spent  four  days  discussing  an 
amendment  to  the  rules  of  the  house  ?  And 
how  the  Castillian  language  was  murdered!  " 

I  might  go  on  and  tell  how  Castelar  was 
feted  by  the  political  and  intellectual  world 
of  Paris,  and  how  he  delivered  in  the  Sor- 
bonne  a  long  speech  in  French  with  a  strong 
accent,  how  he  was  present  at  the  debates  in 
the  Chamber  and  Senate,  how  he  wandered 
through  the  exposition  buildings  during  the 
closing  weeks  and  how  he  reluctantly  bade 
farewell  to  his  many  old  and  new  friends 
whom  he  never  lived  to  see  again,  at  least  in 
Paris.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  give 
your  readers  a  few  glimpses  into  certain 
sides  of  this  delightful  character,  which,  not- 
withstanding a  slight  touch  of  vanity,  pom- 
pousness  and  narrowness,  was  nevertheless 
so  far  above  the  average  that  Castelar  is  un- 
questionably a  real  loss  to  the  world's  elite 
of  great  men. 

Paris,  France. 


The  ''Home- Life    Ideal"  and    College  Manners. 

Howe  Hall. 


By  Florence 

"  The  lovely  home-life  ideal  of  which  some 
educators  talk  does  not  appeal  to  me.  Col- 
lege life  ought  to  be  different  from  home  life. 
That  is  one  of  its  advantages."  Unless  she 
has  been  misquoted  by  the  newspapers, 
these  are  the  words  recently  uttered  by  Miss 
Susan  G.  Walker,  the  lady  who  is  at  the  head 

of  Fiske  Hall,  the  newly  established  resi- 
dence hall  at  Barnard  College. 
To  one  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  be- 


lief that  the  home  is  the  great  training- 
school  of  character,  and  that  home  life  is  the 
normal  one,  for  men  as  well  as  women,  this 
utterance  is  a  startling  one,  tho  it  only 
concentrates  in  epigrammatic  form  certain 
tendencies  in  college  life,  which  have  fallen 
under  my  notice. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  strain  Miss  Walker's 
meaning,  and  to  attribute  to  her  views  which 
she  perhaps  does  not  entertain.   Yet  her  state- 
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ment  calls  for  an  answer  from  those  who 
view  the  subject  differently,  and  presents  a 
fitting  opportunity  for  discussing  the  defects 
of  college  life  on  the  home  side,  the  defects 
also  of  home  life,  or  perhaps  we  should  say 
of  the  ideal  of  home  life,  on  the  intellectual 
side. 

The  disadvantages  of  a  residence  in  col- 
lege of  which  I  shall  speak  are  not  all  new. 
But  the  faults  they  tend  to  produce  are  so 
much  more  glaring  in  a  woman  than  in  a 
man  that  our  attention  has  been  strongly 
called  to  them,  since  the  establishment  of 
women's  colleges.  These  faults  are,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  direct  result  of  tailing  a  young- 
man  or  woman  from  his  or  her  natural 
habitat,  the  family,  and  placing  him  in  a 
monastic  establishment  where  the  conditions 
are  neither  those  of  the  home  nor  of  the 
world  in  general.  Parents  sometimes  speak 
of  sending  their  sons  out  into  the  world, 
when  they  send  them  to  a  university,  forget- 
ting that  while  the  latter  constitutes  a  little 
world  of  its  own,  it  is  very  different  from 
the  great  one  outside.  Within  its  walls  the 
students,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
young  men  who  earn  the  money  for  their 
education,  are  sheltered  from  responsibility 
as  to  ways  and  means.  Their  expenses  are 
paid  by  parents  or  guardians,  and  while  the 
administration  of  funds  may  be  intrusted  to 
them,  they  are  not  obliged  to  provide  these, 
not  obliged  to  pay  their  own  way,  in  a  word. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  relieved  from  all 
the  cares  and  duties  which  life  in  the  family 
entails,  or  should  entail,  upon  each  and  every 
member  thereof.  There  is  danger  that  pro- 
longed absence  will  loosen  the  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy, affection  and  mutual  service  which 
bind  them  to  parents,  brothers  and  sisters. 
At  some  universities,  notably  Harvard,  the 
students  are  further  relieved  from  almost  all 
oversight,  their  alma  mater  causing  it  to  be 
clearly  understood  that  she  does  not  stand 
in  loco  parentis  to  them,  but  that  she  ex- 
pects them  to  be  each  one  sufficient  unto 
himself.  Thus  a  boy  of  sixteen,  if  he  is  able 
to  pass  the  required  examinations,  and  can 
bring  a  certificate  of  good  character,  will  be 
accepted  as  a  student,  and  thrown  on  his 
own  responsibilities  so  far  as  conduct  is  con- 
cerned, five  years  before  he  is  legally  of  age. 
Another  difference  between  home  and  col- 


lege life  is  that,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  we 
have  not  the  wholesome  discipline  which 
comes  from  the  contact  of  youth  with  age, 
from  the  meeting  together  of  old  and  young, 
and  the  interchange  of  views  and  opinions, 
the  subordination  of  tastes  and  inclinations 
which  result  from  this  commingling.  On  the 
contrary,  a  large  body  of  people  of  very 
nearly  the  same  age,  and  holding  the  same 
views  and  opinions  in  many  respects,  are 
constantly  tlirown  together.  Do  not  our 
young  men  and  women  tend  to  acquire 
during  their  career  as  undergraduates 
the  idea  that  for  them  at  least  life  is  always 
to  be  easy  and  pleasant  ?  Do  they  n6t  tend 
to  consider  themselves  as  a  class  apart,  a 
privileged  class  for  whom  it  is  necessary 
neither  to  toil  nor  to  spin,  for  whom  the  little 
sacrifices  of  comfort  and  convenience,  the 
daily  gifts  of  sympathy  and  mutual  assist- 
ance which  make  family  life  beautiful,  are 
in  no  way  requisite  ? 

It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  the  evils 
here  pointed  out  are  the  results  of  a  college 
education,  but  of  college  life,  something  that 
may  be  quite  independent  of  the  curriculum 
marked  out  in  the  catalog.  When  we 
come  to  the  colleges  for  women  we  find  that 
the  evils  we  have  just  noted  have  as  great 
an  effect  as  in  Jhe  case  of  men,  altho  the 
emphasis  is  differently  placed. 

Since  women  do  not,  as  generally  as  men, 
go  out  into  the  world  to  earn  their  living,  the 
effect  of  college  life  upon  their  subsequent 
business  career  is  not  of  so  much  importance, 
especially  as  the  women  who  enter  college 
with  a  view  to  self-support  after  graduation 
do  so  in  a  more  serious  and  earnest  spirit 
than  the  majority  of  their  brothers.  But  the 
effect  of  the  life  we  are  considering  upon  the 
girls  themselves,  on  their  character  and  man- 
ners, is  of  great  moment. 

The  world  in  general  is  agreed  that  home 
is  the  place  where  a  woman  is  happiest,  pro- 
vided she  be  not  too  closely  confined  there, 
and  where  the  great  majority  of  women 
must  pass,  and  prefer  to  pass,  a  large  part  of 
their  time  as  daughters,  wives  and  mothers. 
If  it  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  their  educa- 
tion to  take  young  women  away  from  their 
families,  it  seems  self-evident  that  the  con- 
ditions of  home-life  shall  be  preserved,  so  far 
as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be 
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weaned  from  it.  The  discontent  of  many 
girls  after  graduation,  the  want  of  consid- 
eration for  other  people,  and  in  some  cases 
the  lack  of  good  manners  of  girl  students,  are 
directly  traceable  in  my  opinion  to  this  de- 
parture from  the  "  lovely  home-life  ideal," 
to  the  over-development  of  individualism,  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  side,  with- 
out sufficiently  emphasizing  at  the  same  time 
the  ethical  side. 

I  do  not  forget  the  noble  work  done  by  the 
college  settlements,  nor  the  splendid  service 
rendered  to  their  own  sex  and  to  humanity 
in  general  by  the  women  doctors,  ministers 
and  other  professional  women,  many  of 
whom  are  college  graduates.  The  alumnse 
of  such  institutions  as  Radcliffe,  Smith, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Wellesley,  Vassar  and  others 
are  a  body  of  w^hom  their  sex  is  justly  proud, 
and  of  whom  we  expect  great  things  in  the 
future.  Indeed,  it  is  because  we  believe  so 
firmly  in  college  education  for  girls,  because 
our  college-bred  women  are  our  hope  and 
pride,  our  shield  and  buckler,  that  we  of 
the  older  generation  are  so  anxious  to  see 
them  trained  in  the  best  possible  way.  When 
they  return  to  their  homes,  and  find  the  life 
there  narrow  and  uninteresting,  we  feel  that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  college 
training  which  we  would  fain  have  set  right. 
No  doubt  there  are  defects  in  the  home 
which  our  alumnse  must  help  us  to  correct. 

But  the  lack  of  consideration  for  others, 
the  failures  in  politeness  and  careless  habits 
of  some  college  girls  form  a  subject  to  which 
attention  should  be  called.  As  a  writer  and 
lecturer  on  manners,  numerous  complaints  of 
these  failures  have  come  to  my  ears.  Thus 
the  principal  of  one  school  was  annoyed  by 
the  thoughtlessness  of  a  college  graduate  who 
was  temporarily  an  inmate  of  her  house. 
This  young  woman  would  ring  the  bell  in 
lier  room  and  call  up  one  of  the  maid-serv- 
ants whenever  she  Avanted  any  little  serv- 
ice, altho  her  position  in  the  house,  and  the 
number  of  servants  employed,  did  not  war- 
rant such  extensive  usui-pation  of  their  time. 
Another  lady  found  her  college-bred  gover- 
ness lacking  in  good  manners,  and  com- 
plained that  among  other  breaches  of 
etiquette  the  latter  would  lock  the  door  of 
her  room  every  time  she  left  it,  putting  the 
key  in  her  pocket.    Our  fair  graduate  did  not 


understand  the  difference  between  a  hotel 
and  a  private  house. 

The  mother  of  a  feminine  undergraduate 
spoke  to  me  lately  of  the  difficulty  she  found 
ini  persuading  her  daughter  to  keep  her 
things  in  order.  The  young  lady  had  be- 
come accustomed  at  college  to  leaving  her 
belongings  scattered  about  her  room,  know- 
ing that  the  faithful  and  long-suffering 
chambermaid  would  come  in  and  straighten 
out  the  chaos  as  often  as  might  be  necessary. 
When  her  mother  pointed  out  to  her  that  in 
her  own  home  the  maid  had  not  time  to  per- 
form these  labors  of  Sisyphus  our  Junior  re- 
plied: "I  have  no  sympathy  with  menials." 
Poor  girl  !  However  well  versed  in  Latin  and 
Greelv  she  may  be,  she  has  learned  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  true  lessons  of  life  if 
she  has  no  sympathy  with  the  toilers  of  this 
world,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water. 

The  undemocratic  spirit  shown  by  this  re- 
mark is  one  which  w^e  note  with  pain  in 
some  college-bred  w^omen,  tho  not  in  the  ma- 
jority. It  shows  itself  in  a  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  institutions  of  our  country,  in 
a  disbelief  in  universal  suffrage,  and  an  op- 
position to  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 
The  conceit  of  a  feminine  Sophomore,  when 
it  does  show  itself,  is  even  less  agreeable  to 
the  onlooker  than  that  of  her  male  proto- 
type. In  justice  to  our  girls,  however,  it 
should  be  said  that  they  display  conceit  less 
often  than  our  boys.  All  the  world  must 
have  patience  with  a  Sophomore,  whose  self- 
sufficiency  is  temporary,  and  forms  a  part  of 
the  equivalent  of  youth  for  fighting  the  hard 
battles  of  life. 

We  hear  complaints  also  of  the  tone  of 
manners  of  certain  of  our  college  girls, 
"  Why  is  it  that  young  men  gain  in  good 
manners  during  their  stay  at  college,  w^hile 
young  women,  on  the  contrary,  lose  ?  "  This 
question  was  propounded  to  me  lately  by  the 
principal  of  a  large  and  well-known  school 
for  young  ladies.  I  do  not  indorse  her  state- 
ment, for  W'hile  it  is  true  w^ith  regard  to 
young  men,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
it  is  true  of  young  w'omen.  It  suggests  a 
three-fold  answer. 

First.  Behind  the  man's  college  stands 
the  culture  of  the  ages,  while  the  woman's 
college  is  something  new,  not  yet  fully  tried, 
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and  having  the  want  of  mellowness  peculiar 
to  new  institutions. 

Second.  People  find  what  they  seek;  the 
average  young  man  seeks  to  cultivate  at  col- 
lege his  manners  as  well  as  his  mind;  nay, 
his  parents  have  the  same  end  in  view  for 
him.  To  be  educated  at  a  university  has  been 
considered  for  generations,  both  in  England 
and  in  our  country,  the  fitting  thing  for  a 
gentleman. 

Girls  do  not,  it  seems  to  me,  go  to  college 
with  this  object,  altho  I  may  be  in  error. 
They  are  by  nature  more  graceful  and  more 
refined  than  the  hobbledehoy,  hence  they  do 
not  feel  the  same  need  of  cultivating  grace 
and  polish  of  manner.  A  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, a  desire  to  secure  the  best  mental 
equipment  for  the  journey  of  life,  are  these 
not  the  principal  and  certainly  praiseworthy 
motives  of  the  girls  who  pursue  the  Higher 
Education,  tho  doubtless  some  go  because 
it  is  the  fashion  in  their  part  of  the  country, 
or  simply  for  the  good  time  they  hope  to 
have  ? 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  cul- 
ture of  manner  should  not  be  made  a  de- 
sideratum at  women's  colleges,  as  well  as  at 
those  attended  by  their  brothers,  if  proper 
pains  are  taken  to  secure  this  most  desirable 
result,  and  if  the  girls  themselves  become 
conscious  of  their  needs  in  this  direction. 

Third.  Our  ideal  of  the  manners  fitting  for 
a  man  differs  very  widely  from  that  of  the 
behavior  that  we  like  to  see  in  a  woman. 
Hence  certain  qualities  which  college  life 
tends  to  develop  and  their  effect  upon  man- 
ners are  unpleasant  to  us  in  a  woman,  while 
they  do  not  trouble  us  when  displayed  by  a 
man.  It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  the 
manners  of  women  are  in  a  transitional 
state,  owing  to  the  great  changes  which  their 
condition  and  status  in  society  have  under- 
gone, and  are  still  undergoing.  The  new  has 
not  fully  come,  the  old  has  not  entirely  passed 
away.  Our  college  girls  see  the  new  worlds 
of  power  and  opportunity  that  are  opening 
before  their  sex,  they  are  so  dazzled  by  the 
prospect  that  they  are  in  danger  of  losing 
sight   of   the   old   kingdom   of   woman,    the 


home,  and  of  forgetting  that  their  sex  stands 
above  all  things  for  the  altruistic  principle. 
This  principle  finds  its  first  development  in 
the  home,  in  the  family,'  and  while  it  may 
spread  out  later,  till  it  takes  in  the  whole 
earth,  the  growth  must  be  in  the  natural  or- 
der, from  the  individual  to  the  family,  thence 
to  the  community,  next  to  the  State,  and 
so  on. 

Therefore,  in  weaning  our  girls  from  the 
"  home-life  ideal,"  I  think  educators  make  a 
most  serious  mistake.  Let  them  enlarge  and 
correct  antiquated  features  in  it  by  all 
means,  but  not  lay  it  aside.  The  old  idea  of 
the  home  as  a  place  where  all  the  women 
of  the  family,  no  matter  how  large  their 
number  or  how  different  their  tastes  and 
talents,  were  to  spend  all  their  time,  this  we 
have  outgrown. 

According  to  the  newer  thought  it  will 
contribute  much  more  to  the  happiness  of 
the  home-life  if  the  daughters  have  some 
regular  occupation  whereby  they  add  to  the 
means  of  the  family,  or  help  on  some  good 
cause,  than  if  they  spend  their  days  in  idle- 
ness and  gossiping,  or  in  a  treadmill  of  do- 
mestic drudgery.  Some  of  the  happiest  fam- 
ilies are  those  where  daughters,  as  well  as 
sons,  are  bread-winners,  going  forth  in  the 
morning  and  returning  in  the  evening  to  the 
parental  nest. 

Even  chickens  brought  up  away  from  the 
hen  need  an  artificial  "  brooder  "  or  mother, 
and  do  not  our  college  girls  need  a  "  house- 
mother "  if  they  cannot  have  their  very  own 
mamma,  rather  than  an  elder  sister  ?  Let 
them  by  all  means  be  taught  by  accom- 
plished professors  and  tutors,  men  and 
women,  but  let  them  also  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  elder  women,  who  have  taken  a 
degree  in  the  School  of  Life  and,  if  possible, 
of  those  who  have  received  one  of  the  high- 
est forms  of  education,  the  education  of 
wifehood  and  motherhood.  With  the  res- 
toration of  a  true  home-life  ideal,  and  with 
the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  manners,  we 
need  fear  no  lack  of  gracious  behavior  or  of 
consideration  for  others  in  our  college  girls. 
God  bless  them  ! 

Plainfield,  N.  J, 


The  Transformation  of  the  Author. 


By  W.   G.    Bowdoin. 


Mr.  Wasjiington  Irving  Browne  was  a 
very  successful  author.  He  had  a  demand 
for  more  tlian  he  could  write,  and  he  was 
some  four  mouths  in  arrears  with  liis  orders. 
He  had  no  literary  agent  but  dealt  directlj 
with  the  xjublishers.  T*eople  turned  to  ob- 
serve him  as  he  passed,  with  befitting  dig- 
nity, along  the  street.  The  newspapers  no- 
ticed him,  described  his  habits  and  dress  and 
chronicled  his  movements.  He  was  fre- 
quently named  as  one  of  those  in  the  public 
eye.  The  length  of  his  proposed  stay,  at  the 
summer  resorts  he  visited,  was  telegraphed 
to  the  Associated  Press,  and  duly  distributed 
by  them  as  a  good  news  item.  During  the 
season  in  New  York  he  "vvas  a  welcome  and 
an  honored  guest  at  the  dinner  tables  of  the 
elite.  He  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  great  host 
of  starving  authors  and  poets,  whose  homes 
were  garrets,  and  whose  lives  were  precari- 
ous, according  to  the  mood  and  caprice  of 
the  editors  with  whom  they  dealt.  Irving 
Browne,  as  he  was  then,  was  once  one  of 
this  throng.  It  is  true  that  the  fire  of  en- 
thusiasm and  genius  burned  in  his  veins,  and 
that  from  a  very  early  age  his  thoughts 
turned  toward  literature  as  the  sparks  fly 
upward,  and  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when, 
in  student  days,  he  was  writing  a  youthful 
composition.  His  days  of  scholarship  in 
New  England  were  happy  ones,  and  as  a 
youth  he  amused  himself  at  school  by  writ- 
ing daily  four  pages  of  ordinary  note  paper, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  newspaper,  and  circu- 
lating his  smallest  edition  in  the  world,  of 
one  copy,  by  passing  it  from  hand  to  hand 
among  his  schoolmates  under  the  curious  but 
sounding  title  of  The  Daily  Thunderstorm. 

Once  he  wrote  something  for  the  Eolyoke 
Transcript,  on  "  The  Pleasures  of  the  Anti- 
quary," and  this,  his  first  essay  in  literature, 
was  duly,  printed  in  the  Transcript,  and  treas- 
ured by  him  as  a  fond  memory,  even  after 
he  had  the  world  at  his  feet.  The  days  of 
youth  pass  only  too  quickly,  and  Irving 
Browne  left  New  England  to  find  a  place  in 
New  York  City.  Benjamin  Franklin  had  al- 
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ways  been  idealistic  to  young  Browne,  and 
following,  so  far  as  he  could,  in  his  footsteps, 
he  obtained  employment  in  a  printing  office. 
Here  he  was  instructed  in  the  mysteries  and 
intricacies  of  type-setting,  and  he  would 
compose  a  story  simultaneously  with  his 
minion,  bourgeois  or  long  primer  type  com- 
position of  it.  The  days  came  and  went  as 
they  do  in  a  printing  office.  Franklin  was 
difficult  to  follow.  It  was  easy  to  enter  into 
the  city,  as  he  did,  with  a  loaf  under  each 
arm,  but  the  rest  was  not  so  easy.  Still, 
young  Browne  did  not  lose  heart.  He  had 
an  opportunity  to  connect  himself  with  a 
country  newspaper  in  New  Jersey  and  he  did 
so.  Here  he  did  everything;  from  the  gath- 
ering together  of  locals,  reports  of  common 
council  proceedings  and  advertisements,  to 
the  putting  of  them  all  in  type,  proving, 
proof  reading,  correcting,  making  up  the 
form,  turning  the  primitive  cylinder  press, 
feeding,  folding,  mailing,  distributing  and 
finally  collecting  the  money  due  for  subscrip- 
tions and  advertisements  The  pace  of 
Franklin  continued  too  fast,  however,  and 
in  despair  Browne  was  at  last  diverted  from 
his  first  love  into  commercial  channels, 
where  the  years  fled  quickly  away,  until 
some  twenty  years  had  passed  over  him.  The 
inspiration  of  Franklin  was  somewhat 
smothered  during  the  interval,  it  is  true, 
but  it  was  not  killed,  and  now  and  again,  he 
had,  amid  the  whirl  of  financial  and  other 
duties,  turned  aside  to  write  for  some  of  the 
magazines.  His  contributions  were  not 
numerous,  but  the  study  of  them  was  care- 
ful and  the  finish  was  always  his  best.  The 
result  was  that  his  work  was  well  received 
and  the  writing  done  by  him  was,  according 
to  the  critics,  "  marked  by  considerable 
ability."  Then  came  a  visit  to  Europe,  in 
search  of  impaired  health.  Browne  lingered 
a  while  in  London,  and  then  for  three  or 
four  months  he  flitted  here  and  there  in 
Paris.  Keturning  homeward  he  paid  homage, 
at  Stratford,  to  Shakespeare,  and  sat  in  his 
chair.      The     inspiration     of     Shakespeare 
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mpi'oed  into  that  of  Frauklin,  and  literatnri' 
seemed  a  sea  of  glass,  with  no  disturbing 
ripple  and  no  overhanging  cloud. 

How  pleasant  it  was  to  be  at  home  again. 
London,  Paris  and  Stratford  have  their  own 
charms,  but  they  are  not  the  charms  of  New 
York    to   the   returning  traveler.    The  little 
company  on  the  White   Star  steamer  scat- 
tered,   and    went    to    their  diverse   homes. 
Browne  had   on   the  homeward   voyage   re- 
solved to  follow  the  lead  of  Franklin  and  he 
cast  about  for  the  entering  wedge.    It  was 
not   easy    to    find.    A    singular   indifference 
was  encountered  on  the  part  of  those  who 
might  have  stretched  forth  their  hands  and 
given  an  encouraging  word.    In  many  cases 
the  editors  upon  whom  the  hopes  of  Browne 
rested,  were  entirely  inaccessible.    He  made 
morning,    noon,    afternoon   and   night   calls, 
but  they  were  never  in.       Impudent  office 
boys  of  dense  ignorance  and  absolute  uncon- 
cern, alone  rewarded  his  efforts  and  passed 
upon  the  merits  of  his  ideas  when  he  ven- 
tured to  outline  them.    In  such  a  flood,  sink- 
ing appears   as   the   only   finality.    Discour- 
agement  after   discouragement   was   finally 
•followed  by  an  almost  accidental  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  editor  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing literary  journals,  in  just  whajt  way,  and 
by  just  what  means,   it  were  perhaps   not 
well  to  say,  lest  the  world  of  the  editor  class 
be  stormed  by  the  author  class,   and  thus 
forced  to  capitulate.    The  shades  of  Frank- 
lin gained  substance,  and  became  less  nebu- 
lous.    When  one  brick  of  those  that  stand   in 
a  row,  is  overturned  the  others  fall  in  se- 
quence, and  thanks  to  a  good  dinner,  a  state 
of  mind,  or  what  not,  young  Browne  found 
a  needle  point  upon  which  to  stand.    There 
was,  it  is  true,  not  as  much  room  in  which 
to  move  around  upon  his  point  of  vantage 
as  was  formerly  held  to  be  the  case  in  the- 
ological circles,  when  it  was  supposed  that 
the  point  of  a  cambric  needle  afforded  danc- 
ing accommodations  for  countless  thousands 
of  angels,  but  still  it  was  progression.    How 
delightful  it  was  to  see  his  writings  appear  in 
print    in    this    journal!      Thereafter    when 
seeking  an  audience  with  editors  who  were 
not  in,  and  he  by  chance  mentioned  his  con- 
nection with  this  magazine,  the  entree  was 
more  frequent.    Step  by  step  other  editorial 
fortresses  were  carried  by  assault,  the  edi- 


tors being  made  prisoners.    Browne  began  to 
sign  his  name  Irving  Browne.    He  wrote,  on 
order,    an   article   for   the   Cyclopedia.    His 
love  of  books  and  book  making  gave  him  an 
interest   in,   and   some   knowledge   of,   book 
bindings,  and  he  used  this  knowledge  with 
success  for  one  of  his  editorial  friends  when 
his  regular  man  was  sick.    Interviews  had 
no  terrors  for  him,  and  out  of  the  chance 
conferences  that  he  thus  had   with  the  great 
ones  of  earth,  he  derived  no  little  personal 
pleasure.      It  must  not  be  supposed,   how- 
ever, that  the  career  of  Browne  at  this  time 
was    one    uninterrupted    course    of    success. 
There  are   some  men  in  editorial  positions 
who  seem  to  love  perversity,  and  unless  the 
name  signed  to  a  contribution    be  that  of 
Howells,  Stockton,  Davis,  Lang,  Kipling  or 
some  others  of  the  coterie  they  can  find  no 
merit   in   it.       Browne,    in    spite    of    some 
achievements,  experienced  this  in  the  case  of 
the  Trident,   but  such  is  the  irony  of  fate 
that,  after  one  of  the  Trident  staff  had  in- 
formed him  that  his  material  was  poor   and 
therefore  not  at  all  available  for  use  in  the 
Trident,  another  member  of  the  same  staff" 
accepted  a  series  of  his  contributions    and 
wrote,     without     solicitation,     commending 
their  excellence.      A  somewhat  similar  ex- 
perience awaited  him  with  the  erratic  Boole- 
fryer,  but  "  everything  comes  to   him   who 
waits."    The   day   came   when   Browne   be- 
gan to  sign  his  name  W\  Irving  Browne,  and 
his  mail  contained  requests  to  undertake  cer- 
tain work;  to  write  this  and  that;  to  prepare 
a  story,  and  the  weary  suspense  that  was 
formerly  required  to  examine  and  pass  upon 
his   manuscripts   was   waived.       Editors   no 
longer  dictated  price.    He  was  asked  to  name 
his  price  and  it  was  paid.    It  was  no  longer 
possible  for  him  to  spend  his  time  in  calling 
upon  his  old  friends,  the  enemy.    He  had  to 
have  an  office  of  his  own;   on  the  several 
doors    of    which    was    uniformly    painted, 
Washington  Irving  Browne.      In  the  lux- 
urious within,  a  splendid  picture  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  framed  regardless  of  expense,  was 
the  only  mural  decoration.    A  bronze  bust  of 
Franlvlin   also    stood    on    his   roll   top    desk. 
A  small  colored  boy  guarded  the  outer  door 
and  took  in  the  cards  of  editors,  who  crowded 
his  anteroom,  jostling  one  another,  and  who 
wanted  special   Sunday  and   other  features. 
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but  wlio  li;i(l  writ  ten  in  vain  to  Washing- 
ton Irving  Browne  (forgetting  to  inclose 
stamps  for  reply),  Washington  Irving 
Browne  was  now  a  transformed  author.  The 
caterpillar  had  become  the  butterfly.  He  had, 
however,  a  very  retentive  memory,  and  for 
the  ordinary  editors  who  had  returned  his 
manuscripts  unconsidered  and  unread,  when 
he  was  unknown,  he  had  a  printed  form  that 
read: 

"  Washington  Irving  Browne  has  re- 
ceived your  request  for  a  manuscript.  He 
regrets  to  say  that  it  will  not  now  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  consider  your  present  wishes 
in  this  regard.  His  time  is  so  engrossed  in 
his  regular  channels  that  he  is  unable  to  con- 
sider anything  outside  of  his  present  clientele. 
This  does  not  imply  any  lack  of  appreciation 
on  his  part,  of  your  suggested  patronage  or 
signify  in  any  way  that  the  standard  of  your 
magazine  is  not  acceptable  to  him.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  for  him  to  have  received  the 
curtesy  of  your  submitted  request. 
"  Respectfully, 

"  The  Transformed  Author." 

This  was,  of  course,  a  somewhat  new  and 
rather  startling  departure  from  the  usual 
form,  but  many  an  editor  "who  came  to 
scoff,  remained  to  praise,"  and  the  fame  of 
Washington  Irving  Browne  grew  larger  and 
stronger  with  the  passing  days.  Life  has  its 
compensations,  if  one  is  content  to  wait,  and 
so  it  was,  more  than  once,  with  Washington 
Irving  Browne.  One  afternoon  he  was  en- 
gaged in  finishing  a  special  manuscript  for 
the  Lantern,  when  his  office  boy  handed  him 
a  card  of  the  Trident  editor  who  had  once 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  decline  some  of  his 
contributions,  but  who  had  long  since  for- 
gotten the  circumstance.  This  long  past  ex- 
perience was,  however,  quite  fresh  in  the 
mind  of  Washington  Irving  Browne  as  he 
suspended  work  on  the  Lantern  article  and 
received  the  Trident  representative.  After 
the  conventional  expressions  of  mutual  pleas- 
ure at  seeing  each  other  the  Trident  editor 
made  known  his  wishes,  which  it  would  have 
been  very  easy  for  Washington  Irving 
Browne  to  have  granted,  to  the  advantage  of 
himself  as  well  as  of  the  Trident.    It  was  in- 


deed a  flattering  otter,  and  one  that  a  few 
years  before,  W\ashington  Irving  Browne 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  have  re- 
ceived. The  memory  of  his  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  this  now  supplicating  Trident  editor, 
however,  rose  up  in  his  mind  and  eclipsed 
what  had  otherwise  been  a  glorious  sun.  He 
could  not  forbear  asking,  "  Do  you  recall  re- 
ceiving a  letter  of  introduction  I  once  had  to 
you  from  the  managing  editor  of  the  Trident? 
No?  Well,  I  called  on  you  some  time  ago 
with  such  a  letter  and  submitted  some  con- 
tributions that  had  been  accepted  and  had 
duly  appeared  in  some  of  the  best  mediums 
then  published,  and  you  told  me  my  work 
would  not  be  suitable  for  the  Trident.  One 
of  the  other  editors  disproved  that  by  using 
my  w-ork,  but  3'ou  now^  ask  me  for  that  which 
you  once  refused?  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  but 
I  regret  not  being  able  to  accommodate  you. 
I  bid  you  good  day,"  and  he  turned  to  his 
Lantern  article  as  the  Trident  man  withdrew. 
This  Avas,  of  course,  entirely  wrong  and  very 
wicked.  It  meant  throwing  awaj-  an  ad- 
vantageous offer,  but  the  temptation,  with 
Ca3sar,  "  came,  and  saw,  and  conquered," 
and  he  had  his  revenge. 

His  pen  was  perhaps  more  facile  now,  than 
w^hen  he  first  began  his  work,  but  the  style 
w^as  still  the  same,  and  it  sometimes  seemed 
to  him  that  his  earlier  work  was  far  better 
than  any  he  had  since  been  able  to  do.  He 
looked  out  of  his  office  window  and  saw"  the 
great  city  below  him,  and  stretching  far 
away  was  New  Jersey,  where  he  lived,  and 
it  was  sometimes  a  question  in  his  mind 
whether  or  not  he  was  happier,  now  that  he 
got  five  thousand  dollars  for  a  story  before 
it  was  written,  than  when  he  was  glad  to 
get  ten  dollars  per  thousand  words.  There 
still  lingered  a  fascination  and  a  charm  about 
his  association  with  literature  that  w^as  a 
compensation,  above  and  beyond  the  finan- 
cial returns  it  signified,  but  after  all  there 
was,  and  is,  a  kind  of  unrest  about  all  that 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  even  in  his  chosen 
field,  that,  in  all  the  excellence  of  literary  po- 
sition and  reputation  that  had  come  to  him, 
would  not  have  justified  him  in  advising 
others  to  follow  him,  as  he  had,  in  some  re- 
spects at  least,  follow^ed  Franklin. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Paris  Salons.    iSgg. 


By  Agnes  Farley  Millar. 


The  t^^o  societies  of  French  artists  liavo 
for  the  second  time  gathered  their  works  to- 
gether under  one  roof,  and  have  in  an  ami- 
able manner  hekl  their  official  openings  on 
tlie  same  day.    When  the  Pahiis  de  I'lndus- 
trie  in  the  Champs  Elyse6s,  and  the  Palais 
des  Beaux  Arts  in  the  Champ  de  Mars   were 
demolished  last  year     the    question    arose, 
where   were   the   big   picture   shows   to   be 
held?    There  was  but  one  building  suitable, 
the  huge  relic  of  the  last  international  exhi- 
bition, which  still  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Gallerie  des  Machines.    Under  its  vast  roof 
was  space  enough  and  to    spare.    So,    after 
some  preliminary  bickering,  the  rival  socie- 
ties wisely  decided  to  suspend  hostilities  and 
to  install  themselves  side  by  side,  each  one 
preserving  its  independence  and  its  denom- 
ination.     Last    Sunday,    therefore    saw     a 
double  "  vernisage,"  and  as  the  entrance  fee 
of  ten  francs,  or  the  ticket  of  invitation,  ad- 
mitted one  to  both  exhibitions,   the  crowd 
was  larger  than  I  have  ever  known  it  to  be, 
for  a  "  vernisage  "  has  come  to  be  considered 
an  important  function,  and  everybody  who 
is   anybody    makes   a  point   of  being   seen 
there.    The     Salon     des     Champs     Ely  sees, 
which  I  propose  to  glance  through  in  this 
article,  is  well  up  to  the  average,  but  there 
is  nothing  extraordinarily  striking;  no  great 
genius  has  revealed  himself    for    the    first 
time.    Among   the    sensational    pictures,    of 
which  there  are,  as  usual,  some  half  dozen, 
one   notices   first   Monsieur   Barbin's    "  Vox 
Populi,"  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest 
picture  ever  painted,  and  on  which  it  has 
been  calculated  that  $7,000  worth  of  tubes 
of  color  have  been  spent!    A  strange  way  of 
arriving  at  the  value  of  a  work  of  art!    In 
147S,  the   Pazzi  rose   in   revolt  against  the 
Medicis,  and  a  lively  massacre  ensued  in  the 
old  palace  in  Florence.    It  is  this   incident 
which  has  inspired  Monsieur  Barbin.    Tatte- 
grain  has  also  had  recourse  to  history,  but 
his  "  Flight  of  the  Inhabitants  of  St.  Quen- 

tin  After  tlie  Taking  of  the  Town  bv  Phi- 


lippe II,"  is  really  very  line.  A  crowd  of  old 
men,  women  and  children  are  flying  pell- 
mell  before  their  conquerors;  behind  them  is 
the  burning  town,  the  glare  from  which 
lights  up  their  scared  faces;  it  is  a  terrible 
presentment  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

Georges  Rochegrosse,  to  whom  one  always 
looks  to  be  thrilled,  gives  us  another  of  his 
favorite  scenes  from  decadent  Rome—"  The 
Assassination  of  the  Emperor  Geta,  by  His 
Brother  Caracalla."  The  unfortunate  Em 
peror  crouches  beside  his  mother,  Julia,  who 
strives  to  protect  him  from  the  daggers  of 
the  centurions.  Like  all  Rochegrosse's  pic- 
tures, it  is  admirable  in  technic,  full  of 
movement  and  expression,  but  a  strange 
purple  tone  pervades  everything— clothes, 
hands,  arms,  even  the  starting  eyes  of  the 
jniserable  victim. 

It  is  many  years  since  Rosa  Bonheur  con- 
tributed to  the  Salon,  but  her  "  Bull  and 
Two  Cows  at  Pasture "  proved  her  to  be 
very  much  alive  up  to  the  date  of  her  la- 
mented death,  and  in  spite  of  her  eighty 
years,  she  had  lost  but  little  of  her  power. 
The  fine  portrait  which  Miss  Klumpke,  the 
talented  American,  has  painted  of  her, 
which  certainly  ranks  among  the  best  of  this 
year's  portraits,  the  finest  of  all  being,  to 
my  mind,  that  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Von 
Derwies,  by  Benjamin  Constant;  a  tall, 
graceful  woman  in  a  clinging  robe  of  orange- 
colored  velvet,  stands,  leaning  one  arm  on 
a  marble  pedestal,  behind  stretches  a  lovely 
park,  the  landscape  of  which  is  bathed  in  a 
tawny  light  from  the  setting  sun.  It  is  im- 
possible, in  a  few  words,  to  do  justice  to  this 
masterpiece,  or  to  describe  the  warm,  glow- 
ing harmony  of  its  color  scheme. 

Madame  Veaury-Soret  sends  two  portraits, 
])oth  excellent,  one  of  the  clever,  interesting- 
looking  novelist,  Madame  Daniel  Lesuer, 
and  the  other  of  Monsieur  Ballot-Beaupr6, 
the  official  reporter  of  the  Dreyfus  affair. 
This  portrait  has,  of  course,  excited  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  interest,  and  all  day  long 
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the  crowd  presses  in  front  of  it,  as  tho  the 
benignly  smiling  middle-aged  gentleman 
there  represented  would  suddenly  open  his 
pictured  lips  and  deliver  to  them  the  key  of 
the  enigma  which  has  tortured  us  all  to  the 
verge  of  madness. 

The  admirers  of  Jules  Br6ton  stand  in  ec- 
stasy before  his  "  Cry  of  Alarm."  Some 
peasants  have  been  startled  in  the  midst  of 
harvesting  by  the  cry  of  fire,  and  flinging 
down  their  reaping  hooks  and  bands,  run  to- 
ward the  village,  whose  roofs  one  can  see  in 
the  distance,  and  above  which  an  ominous 
column  of  smoke  mounts. 

An  important  landscape  of  Bonnat  shows 
us  this  master  in  an  entirely  new  light.  We 
are  accustomed  to  consider  him  as  a  portrait 
painter  only;  a  fine  example  of  his  skill  in 

this  particular  is  the  portrait  of  Mme.  D , 

an  old  lady  with  white  hair  and  a  purple 
velvet  gown. 

American  and  English  artists,  but  espe- 
cially the  former,  are  extraordinarily  well 
represented  this  year;  indeed,  w^hen  among 
the  smaller  pictures  one  comes  on  something 
particularly  good  it  almost  invariably 
proves  to  be  the  work  of  a  young  American. 

Among  small  pictures  one  cannot  certain- 
ly place  Mr.  Leftwich-Dodge's  "  Conquest  of 
Mexico  by  Cortez,"  which  is  as  clever  as  it 
is  big.  The  armor-clad  Spaniards  march 
triumphantly  into  the  city,  whose  walls, 
temples  and  towers   Mr.   Dodge  has  repro- 


duced with  much  archeological  accuracy; 
here  and  there  on  the  steps  He  the  <lead  and 
dying  Mexicans,  but  their  number  is  few. 
A  weird  sense  of  desolation  broods  over 
everything,  a  desolation  which  tells  plainly 
how  terrible  this  last  struggle  has  been. 
There  is  a  marvellous  bit  of  painting  in  the 
right  hand  corner  of  the  picture,  where  the 
banners  and  flags  of  the  victors  flap  in  the 
strong  sunlight.  Mr.  George  Hitchcock's 
"  Saint  Genevieve  "  is  a  beautiful  and  poetic 
conception  of  the  patron  saint  of  Paris.  He 
is,  by  the  way,  the  first  painter  whom  I  have 
known  appreciate  the  decorative  qualities  of 
the  mullein  plant— its  tall  gray-blue  stems, 
velvety  leaves  and  pale  yellow  blossoms  he 
has  used  with  the  happiest  effect. 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  mention  at  more  length 
such  admirable  work  as  that  of  Mr.  Weeks, 
Mr.  Herreshoff,  Horton,  Kimball,  Penfold, 
Mitchell,  Cartwright,  Carnpbell  and  Lewis 
Smith,  but  have  only  room  for  a  few  words 
of  unqualified  praise  of  Mr.  Rupert  Bunny,  a 
young  Australian  who  is  coming  steadily  to 
the  front,  and  who  will,  I  am  sure,  make  a 
very  great  name  for  himself.  His  "  Descent 
from  the  Cross,"  and  "  Burial  of  Saint 
Catherine "  are  beautiful,  the  drawing  of 
these  two  pictures  is  perfect,  the  color  is 
perfect,  and  they  are  suffused  with  a  tender 
and  reverent  religious  feeling,  which  is  as 
rare  as  it  is  precious. 

Paris,  France. 


Consumptives  in  Sanitariums. 

Bv  H.   M 


Consumption— the  most  universal  of  dis- 
eases— has  presented  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  former  years  the  same  sort  of  chal- 
lenge that  cancer  does  to-day,  which  is  some- 
limes  called  the  disgrace  of  the  doctors,  be- 
cause they  can  neither  discover  its  cause 
nor  discern  a  remedy.  The  international  con- 
ference on  tuberculosis  has  proved  that  a 
cure  is  no  longer  regarded  as  hopeless,  espe- 
cially in  sanitariums. 

In  1839  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  of  Boston, 
began  recording  in  a  notebook  all  the  ascer- 
tainable   antecedents    and    concomitants    of 


.    Pltinkett. 

the  many  cases  of  consumption  seen  by  him; 
after  thirty-three  years,  a  study  of  these 
records  seemed  to  reveal  to  him  that  soil- 
moisture,  if  not  tlie  direct  cause,  was  cer- 
tainly a  contributing  circumstance  in  many 
cases.  In  1871  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Massachusetts,  of  which  he  was  chairman, 
sent  out  circulars,  with  a  carefully  prepared 
set  of  questions,  to  many  hundreds  of  physi- 
cians, both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
with  the  hope  of  solving  the  mystery.  So 
varied,  and  even  contradictory,  were  the  re- 
plies that  it  could  only  be    guessed    from 
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them  that  living  on  a  damp  soil  did  promote, 
if  it  did  not  cause,  consumption.  The  certain 
contagiousness  of  the  disease — since  incon- 
trovertibly  established— was  foreshadowed 
in  these  answ^ers,  manj^  confirmatory  in- 
stances being  cited,  tlio  it  has  remained  for 
Herman  Weber,  in  this  later  day,  to  cata- 
log the  thirty-nine  Avives  who  took  it  from 
their  husbands. 

At  this  time  no  method  of  arresting,  much 
less  of  curing,  was  imagined.  It  was  known 
that  certain  climates  often  relieved  the  most 
distressing  symptoms  and  prolonged  life, 
and  this  was  the  usual  recommendation. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  professors  in 
a  leading  medical  college,  in  his  lectures  on 
this  theme,  after  describing  the  successive 
stages,  at  last  reached  the  point  of  visible 
helplessness,  and  purely  as  a  protective 
measure  to  the  medical  reputation  he  was 
wont  to  say  to  his  pupils,  "  at  this  stage, 
you  must  recommend  a  change  of  climate." 

Meantime  a  new  light  was  thrown  on  the 
subject,  when  in  1882  Roliert  Koch  dJs 
covered  the  true  starting  point  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  the  tubercle  bacillus — an  organism 
so  small  that  when  magnified  700  times  it 
looks  like  an  eighth  of  an  inch  cut  off  from 
a  number  10  sewing  needle;  but  some  of  the 
constituent  cells  that  make  up  our  bodies 
are  no  larger,  and  when  the  bacillus  finds 
himself  in  proximity  to  those  that  make  up 
our  lung  tissue  he  speedily  proceeds  to  mul- 
tiply himself  and  to  make  way  with  them— 
and  the  lung  tissue  is  his  appointed  pabu- 
lum. The  whole  medical  world  was  instant- 
ly roused  to  experiment  and  closer  observa- 
tion, and  the  communicability  of  the  disease 
was  soon  demonstrated,  and  it  was  conclu- 
sively shown  that  the  agent  of  this  communi- 
cability was  the  sputum— the  expectoration— 
of  the  patient,  and  this  opened  the  door  of 
hope  that,  if  cure  was  impossible,  prevention 
might  still  do  its  beneficial  work. 

In  1891  a  small  sanitarium  was  created,  in 
the  town  of  Sharon,  Mass.,  where  it  was 
proposed  to  care  for  women  of  very  limited 
means,  who  were  just  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  to 
whom  seeking  a  better  climate  was  impossi- 
ble. Women  were  chosen  instead  of  men 
from  their  greater  helplessness.  It  was  the 
outcome  of  the  efforts  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Lovett 


and  Dr.  Vincent  Y.  Bovvditch,  son  of  Dr. 
Henry  I.  Bowditch,  and  heir  to  his  father's 
accumulated  skill,  as  well  as  his  fine  enthu- 
siasm for  humanity.  The  sanitarium  is  a 
wooden  building,  situated  on  a  high,  gravel- 
ly knoll,  and  sheltered  on  tlie  nortli,  east 
and  west,  by  pine  woods.  We  are  all  famil- 
iar with  the  popular  notion  that  the  balsamic 
odor  of  the  pine  is  almost  a  specific  for  lung 
trouble.  The  reason  lies  deeper  than  odor— 
the  pine  grows  naturally  on  a  dry  soil.  The 
building  is  so  constructed  as  to  obtain  as 
much  fresh  air  and  sunlight  as  possible. 
There  are  numerous  windows,  and  an  open 
fireplace  in  every  room.  Each  patient  has 
lier  own  special  bedroom.  Broad  piazzas 
enable  the  inmates  to  be  much  of  the  time 
out  of  doors,  even  in  the  coldest  weather, 
either  w^alking  or  lying,  well  wrapped,  in  re- 
clining chairs.  The  interior  walls  are  not 
papered,  but  painted;  the  floors  are  of  hard- 
wood, both  being  frequently  wiped  or 
mopped  with  damp  cloths,  but  never  dusted 
or  swept.  Rugs  and  no  fixed  carpets  are 
used.  The  strictest  rules  are  made  for  the 
destruction  of  the  sputa,  which  are  deposited 
in  special  receptacles  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  cremated  later.  When  on  the 
grounds  of  the  sanitarium  the  patients  are 
provided  with  small  rubber  pouches,  contain- 
ing sheets  of  Japanese  paper,  which  are  de- 
stroyed after  use.  Table  napkins  are  of  the 
same  material,  and  the  china  utensils,  spoons 
and  forks  are  boiled  after  every  meal,  and 
the  "  Sanitas  "  paper  cups  are  used  at  the 
bedside.  The  thought  might  come  that  there 
is  danger  in  gathering  many  consumptives  in 
one  locality  or  building;  it  is  the  testimony 
in  all  the  foreign  sanitariums  that  when 
ttie  proper  care  is  experienced  the  danger  is 
absolutely  nil,  and  the  presence  of  others  in 
the  sanitarium  contributes  to  cheerfulness 
rather  than  depression.  So  great  has  been 
the  success  at  Sharon  that  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  a  hospital  for  commencing  consump- 
tives, and  it  has  been  built  Avith  every  possi- 
ble feature  for  the  promotion  of  the  recov- 
ery, and  it  was  thrown  open  for  patients 
October  1st,  1898.    It  is  in  Rutland,  Mass. 

If  some  of  the  wealth  now  slumbering  in 
bank  vaults  could  be  invested  in  small  sani- 
tariums,   near   our   cities,    with   their   dust- 
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laden  broath-poisoned  air,  where  hundreds 
of  delicate,  ill-fed  girls  are  toiling  tlieir  lives 
out  in  factories,  but  who  are  carrying  the 
fatal  seeds  in  their  lungs,  could  be  set  at 
work  according  to  above  lines,  the  "  law  of 
\o\e "  would  begin  to  be  fulfilled.  Also  it 
would  be  a  great  gain  if  some  of  our  young 
doctors  could  be  willing  to  become  the  su- 
perintendents of  these  modest  establish- 
ments, taking  as  a  motto,  "  Our  duty  is  to 
save." 

If  thirteen  of  the  regiments  of  New  York 
State  troops  had  been  entirely  swept  off  in 
the  late  war,  the  whole  world  would  stand 
aghast,  yet  18,000  are  annually  swept  off  by 
the  "  great  white  plague "  in  the  Empire 
State.  A  study  of  the  methods  practiced 
in  a  very  successful  establishment,  where 
many  cures  have  been  effected,  will  certain- 
ly be  profitable.  Nordrach,  where  what  seem 
marvellous  cures  have  been  effected,  is  in 
the  Black  Forest  in  Germany,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,500  feet,  remote  from  a  town  or  vil- 
lage, and  surrounded  by  trees. 

Mr.  James  Arthur  Gibson— himself  a  cured 
patient — has  given  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  January  and  for  March,  1899,  a  most  in- 
teresting account  of  his  personal  experiences 
at  Nordrach,  where  he  went  after  he  had 
reached  the  stage  of  copious  night-sweats, 
severe  cougli  and  inflamed  throat,  and  had 
been  ailing  nearly  two  years  without  realiz- 
ing the  cause  of  his  excessive  languor  and 
weakness.  Mr.  Gibson  was  induced  to  go  to 
Nordrach  through  the  representations  of  a 
friend,  who  had  made  two  voyages  to  the 
Cape,  and  spent  two  winters  at  Davos,  and 
tried  every  home  remedy  without  result,  till 
he  heard  of  Dr.  Walther,  and  placing  him- 
self under  his  care  was  cured  and  is  now 
living,  well  and  strong,  and  able  to  attend 
to  business,  feeling  that  the  seven  years  that 
he  spent  striving  to  gain  health  by  other 
methods  were  wasted  time.  Mr.  Gibson's 
weight  when  he  entered  the  sanitarium  was 
188  pounds.  He  stayed  three  and  a  half 
months  and  left  weighing  176  pounds,  and 
with  a  chest  measurement  increased  six 
inches.  He  has  been  back  at  work  three 
years  and  feels  better  now  than  when  he 
returned,  and  he  is  but  one  of  many. 

By  what  means  are  these  cures  effected? 


First,  by  over-deeding — i.  r.,  by  Inducing  peo- 
ple to  eat  far  more  of  nourishing  food 
tlian  they  fancy  they  have  any  desire  for. 
Dr.  Walther's  first  article  of  belief  is  that 
there  can  be  no  improvement  till  there  is  a 
gain  in  weight,  and  some  of  his  patients  who 
are  already  having  the  *'  hectic  fever "  re- 
main in  bed  for  months,  and  are  allowed  to 
have  no  tax  on  their  vitality— not  even  to  the 
extent  of  talking.  The  fever  is  abated  by 
nourishing  the  system,  and  it  is  overcome 
by  this  process  in  what  have  been  thought 
desperate  cases.  If  the  old  English  physi- 
cian who  seems  to  have  discovered  the  same 
principle — and  who  ordered  "  He  fed  fevers  " 
to  be  engraved  on  his  monument,  could  re- 
turn, he  would  feel  that  at  last  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  world  had  caught  up  with  him. 

The  second  item  in  the  treatment  is  regu- 
lation of  the  amount  of  exertion  and  rest. 
Walther  is  most  vigilant  in  watching  this, 
for  he  says,  "  More  consumptives  kill  them- 
selves by  doing  too  much  than  in  any  other 
way." 

The  third  item  is  pure  air,  and  all  the  pa- 
tients sleep  with  open  windows,  all  the  time, 
and  Dr.  Walther  insists  that  similar  cures 
can  be  operated  in  any  country;  that  special 
climate  has  nothing  to  do  with  final  success. 
As  much  as  possible  of  the  following  or  sim- 
ilar foods  is  eaten: 

Breakfast,  at  8  a.m.— Tea  or  coffee,  cold 
tongue,  ham,  fowl  or  sausage,  bread  and  but- 
ter (much  of  the  latter),  and  one  pint  of 
milk. 

Dinner,  at  1  p.m.  First  course,  fish,  fowl 
or  meat;  second  course,  fowl  or  meat;  with 
both  courses,  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  gravy 
or  sauce,  with  butter  as  the  main  ingredient; 
third  course,  fruit,  with  biscuits,  nuts,  etc., 
say  three  days  in  the  week,  pastry  and  pud- 
dings three  days;  coffee  and  one  pint  of  milk. 

Supper  at  7  p.m.  One  hot  course,  with  po- 
tatoes and  vegetables,  and  one  cold  course, 
as  at  breakfast,  with  bread,  butter,  tea  and 
one  pint  of  milk.  No  eating  between  meals 
is  allowed,  so  as  to  allow  of  complete  assim- 
ilation, and  it  is  required  to  take  an  hour's 
rest  before  eating,  lying  on  a  couch,  or  in 
a  hammock.  Smoking  is  not  forbidden,  but 
is  done  outside. 

PiTTSFiELD,  Mass. 
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The  Break-Up  of  China.* 

Lord  Behesford  was  re<iuosto(l  in  Aiijiust, 
1898,  by  the  president  of  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  England  to  make 
out  a  report  on  Britisli  trade  and  commerce 
in  China,  its  future  development  and  the  se- 
curity that  exists  throughout  that  empire  for 
such  trade  and  commerce.  In  accordance 
with  this  request  he  went  to  China,  visited  a 
large  number  of  places,  gathered  an  immense 
mass  of  information  in  regard  to  the  points 
referred  to  him,  and  his  return  through  this 
country  and  his  addresses  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many.  Since  reaching  England  he 
has  published  the  material  gathered  in  book 
form,  and  we  have  it  before  us.  In  one  sense 
it  is  a  compilation  rather  than  a  report. 
There  is  no  effort  to  give  the  rough  notes 
any  literary  style,  nor  is  there  any  arrange- 
ment in  systematic  order  of  the  material. 
The  first  half  is  divided  into  sections,  scarce- 
ly chapters,  in  which  he  summarizes  the  im- 
portant facts  in  regard  to  the  different  cities 
he  visited.  For  example,  in  speaking  of 
Hong  Kong  he  gives  its  estimated  popula- 
tion as  24G,880;  the  total  value  of  trade  in 
1897  as  £50,000,000,  and  the  total  tonnage 
over  15,000,000  pounds,  of  which  considerably 
more  than  one-half  was  British.  He  then  de- 
tails his  experiences  in  connection  with  that 
city;  his  relations  to  the  merchants,  the  dif- 
ferent facts  brought  out  as  pertinent  to  the 
general  commercial  outlook  and  needs;  and 
makes  his  own  comments  upon  the  general 
situation.  There  are  similar  notes  on  Pekin, 
Tientsin,  Canton,  Shanghai,  Nankey  Chefu. 
Fuchan,  Hankau  and  other  places.  The  last 
half  is  devoted  to  chapters  on  the  Chinese 
armies  and  navies,  railways,  waterways, 
finance  and  currency,  trade  treaties  and  tar- 
iffs, Japan  and  the  United  States. 

Each  section  is  practically  complete  in  it- 
self, and  thus  there  is  not  a  little  of  at  least 
apparent  repetition,  and  it  is  therefore  not 

*  The  IJRrak-Up  of  ChIxVA.  With  an  Account 
of  Its  Prcfient  Commerce,  Currency,  Waterivaijs, 
Armifs,  Raihcai/ft,  Politics  and  Future  Prospects. 
By  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  With  Portraits  and 
Maps,     riai-per  &  lirothers.     $3.00. 


altogether  easy  to  gather  up  the  sum  of  all. 
Two  things,  however,  are  very  clear:  first, 
tliat  Lord  Beresford  believes  that  the  only 
way  to  develop  English  trade  is  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and,  sec- 
ond, that  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  union 
of  England  and  America,  with  possibly  Ger- 
many and  Japan.  Everything  bears  upon 
those  two  points.  He  recognizes  the  present 
evil  condition,  and  holds  that  the  situation  is 
verj^  serious.  There  is  no  sense  of  security 
owing  to  both  the  corruption  and  poverty  of 
the  Chinese  Government;  also  to  the  pressure 
of  foreign  claims  which  in  its  condition  leads 
to  the  internal  collapse  of  authoritj',  and 
must  inevitably  result  in  revolution,  which, 
in  an  area  as  large  as  Europe  and  among 
four  hundred  million  people,  would  be  a 
catastrophe  of  the  very  greatest  magnitude. 
In  this  situation  concessions,  no  matter  how 
entered  into,  are  of  comparatively  little 
value.  The  "  sphere  of  infiuence  "  policy  he 
repudiates  as  utterly  inadequate  to  preserve 
the  free  markets  of  the  empire  or  any  sort 
of  governmental  integrity.  As  to  the  possi- 
bility of  reforms,  he  maintains  that  they  are 
perfectly  feasible;  that  while  the  official  sys- 
tem is  corrupt,  the  people  are  honest;  that 
the  country  is  not  overtaxed  but  badly 
taxed;  that  what  is  needed  is  for  the  four 
Powers  to  unite  in  reorganizing  the  Chinese 
army,  doing  for  it  what  Sir  Robert  Hart  has 
done  for  the  Chinese  customs. 

liOrd  Beresford's  argument  is  certainly 
worth  careful  consideration,  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  he  overlooks,  or  rather  fails  to  recog- 
nize, the  full  force  of  certain  facts.  He  thus 
speaks  of  "  nominal  "  spheres  of  influence, 
as  those  of  Germany  in  Shantung  and  of 
Russia  in  Manchuria;  while  he  also  quotes 
the  missionaries  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  who  certainly  are  quali- 
fied to  pass  an  opinion,  as  saying  that  Man- 
churia has  already  become  Russian  in  all  but 
name.  He  apparently  ignores  the  bitter  hos- 
tility felt  by  Central  and  Southern  China  to- 
ward the  Manchu  dynasty.  It  is  this  appar- 
ent allowins:  the  wish  to  be  father  to  the 
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thought,  lliis  seoiug  things  as  he  wants  to 
see  them,  rather  than  as  they  are,  that  seems 
to  be  the  great  weakness  of  the  argument. 
The  Admiral  has,  however,  collated  a  large 
number  of  invaluable  facts,  and  his  infer- 
ences from  those  facts  are  both  interesting 
and  suggestive.  Whether  this  country  should 
enter  into  any  such  arrangement  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say,  but  whatever  any  one's 
views  on  that  subject.  Lord  Beresford's  book 
should  be  read  by  all  Avho  are  concerned 
either  through  personal  or  commercial  mat- 
ters in  our  relations  with  that  great  empire. 


The    EngHsh     Drama    and    the 
Eng-Hsh  Theater.*^ 

Mr.  Ward's  History  of  English  Dramatic 
Literature  is  a  monument  of  critical  judg- 
ment of  the  first  order.  There  are  few  men 
in  English  letters  to-day  who  could  be  so  suc- 
cessful in  such  a  task,  either  as  to  its  ar- 
rangement or  its  treatment.  We  have  had 
nothing  so  complete  in  the  same  line;  we  are 
not  likely  to  have  anything  better.  The  late 
principal  of  the  Owens  College  at  Manches- 
ter had,  to  be  sure,  both  Collier  and  Fleay 
as  his  predecessors,  but  neither  of  these 
well-known  specialists  so  developed  the  lit- 
erary value  and  interest  of  the  topic.  They 
are  often  closer,  without  necessity,  to  the 
mere  English  theater  than  to  a  study  of  that 
poetry  or  prose  in  which  the  British  stage 
began,  and  on  the  genius  and  vitality  of 
whicli  it  rose  to  a  dignity  for  the  closet  as 
well  as  for  the  actor's  purposes,  unsurpassed 
in  the  literature  of  any  nation.  Dr.  Genest 
v/as  not  a  scholar  in  literature  of  such  se- 
rious parts  as  Mr.  Ward;  much  less  so  are 
other  valued  chroniclers  of  the  drama  in 
Britain.  Mr.  Ward  has  known  where  the 
theatrical  aspect  of  a  work  and  the  person- 
ality of  an  actor  have  any  real  significance 
in  studying  the  qualities  of  an  author  or  of  a 
piece. 

The  scope  of  the  History  is  of  the  fullest. 
Beginning  with  the  subsidiary  elements  that 
contributed  to  a  British  drama,  those  of  the 


*  A  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature 
TO  THE  Death  of  Queen  Anne.  By  Adolphus 
WiUiam  Ward.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Lon- 
don and  New  YorI\  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Actors  of  the  Century  :  A  Play  Lover's 
Gleanings  from  Theatrical  Annals.  By  Fred- 
eric Whyte.     London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons. 


eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  passing 
to  the  "  Mysteries  "  and  the  "  Miracles  "  and 
the  "  Moralities,"  and  tlie  whole  representa- 
tion of  the  crude  romantic,  classical  or  popu- 
lar pieces  and  pageants,  the  work  proceeds 
from  one  period  or  author  to  another  until 
the  procession  is  closed  with  Steele  and  Ad- 
dison, and  the  lesser  lights  of  anything  real- 
ly literary  in  Queen  Anne's  reign.  The  un- 
formed and  formed  drama  that  is  pre-Eliza- 
betlian— the  forerunners  and  contemporaries 
of  Shakespeare— the  voluminous  and  master- 
ly consideration  of  Shakespeare  himself— the 
beauty  and  the  deformity  of  the  Restora- 
tion's stage — all  are  critically  considered  with 
the  minuteness  which  makes  a  book  one  for 
reference,  and  with  the  accent  to  make  it 
one  that  is  read  with  pleasure.  The  aim  of 
Mr.  Ward  was  to  make  his  chapters  on  a  sin- 
gle author  exhaustive  almost  to  the  degree 
of  a  library.  How  he  carried  it  out  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  is  not 
reached  as  a  topic  until  the  close  of  the  first 
volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  and  has 
called  for  nearly  three  hundred  pages  of  the 
second  volume;  that  Ben  Jonson  fills  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pages,  play  by  play,  and 
aspect  by  aspect;  that  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  have  required  more  than  that  al- 
lowance, while  such  men  as  Marlowe,  Web- 
ster and  Massinger  are  proportionately  dis- 
cussed. In  a  large  number  of  instances  the 
author  has  outlined  the  plot  of  a  piece;  so 
that  the  dramatic  atmosphere  is  made  as  evi- 
dent to  the  reader  as  the  literary  element. 
Mr.  Ward's  work  is  so  discriminating,  so  in- 
forming and  so  thorough  that  there  is  some- 
thing monumental  about  it;  and  like  good 
building  of  that  sort,  it  is  likely  to  last  indefi- 
nitely in  its  serviceableness  and  interest. 

One  is  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Whyte— 
to  whose  interest  in  the  best  sort  of  litera- 
ture relating  to  the  English  stage  we  owe  a 
translation  of  M.  Augustin  Filon's  masterly 
little  work  on  that  topic— somewhat  under- 
estimates the  average  reading  on  the  part  of 
those  fairly  well-informed  persons  who  love 
the  biography  of  the  profession.  There  are 
some  observations  in  the  preface  to  his  vol- 
ume that  imply  as  much.  But  whether  Mr. 
Whyte  shall  meet  a  great  many  readers  of 
the  sort  he  most  seeks,  "  as  ignorant  of  my 
subject  as  T  was,"  or  whether  or  no  he  has 
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Steered  l)iit  casually  into  his  study,  he  has 
produced  a  book  of  much  Interest  and  of  no 
small  value.  After  a  hasty  jreneral  retro- 
spect in  one  openinsj;-  chapter  of  the  d<'velop- 
ment  of  the  theaters  in  London  un<ler  Royal 
Patent,  and  those  rivals,  often  so  sharp— 
Drury  Lane,  Covent  (Jarden,  the  Hay  market 
and  the  Italian  Opera  House— between  IGG.'} 
and  the  end  of  the  eig:hteentli  century.  Mr. 
Whyte  sets  out  upon  the  real  purpose  of  his 
book,  a  series  of  studies  of  every  significant 
historical  phase  of  British  acting  between 
tlie  period  of  tlie  Kembles  and  jMacready  to 
the  present  date  of  Irving,  Tree,  Benson, 
Forbes  Robertson,  Harvey,  the  Kendals  and 
Mrs.  Campbell.  With  wisdom  Mr.  AVhyte 
does  not  try  to  duplicate  such  studies  of  par- 
ticular "schools"  and  lit(M-ai-y  intluences  as 
he  has  already  uivcn  to  us  by  translating  M. 
Filon'ii^book.  Those  who  would  get  a  lijier 
ai)preci;ition  of  the  Robertsonian  day  and  of 
the  English  drama  during  it  and  since  it.  re- 
garded as  a  literary  topic,  must  turn  to  Filon. 
Concerned  with  acting,  not  play-writing— the 
development  of  one  conception  of  the  art  or 
another— the  author  reviews  briskly  a  long 
and  contrasted  procession  of  the  theatei-'s 
best  ex])onents  during  a  hundred  years.  It 
is  well  here  to  notice  that  his  book  is  a  rather 
convenient  link  in  actual  stage  history,  just 
where  it  ajmlyzes  the  work  for  Shakespeare 
and  for  much  else  carried  on  by  Phelps,  at 
the  historic  Sadler's  Wells  Theater.  j\Ir. 
Phelps  is  a  figure  of  purpose  and  dignity  in 
the  apostolic  succession  of  the  English  stage 
by  no  means  as  clear  as  he  deserves  to  be; 
perjiaps  because  lie  is  not  yet  in  far  enough 
perspective,  and.  indeed,  is  still  overshad- 
owed by  the  great  "  John  Pliilip  "  and  by 
Macready.  Mr.  Whyte's  review  of  his  career 
is  generous  and  informing.  In  course  of  the 
book  the  practical  biography  and  the  com- 
ments are  not  always  in  correct  proportion. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  the  author  scants 
notice  of  Helen  Faucit,  as  of  Lester  Wal- 
lack;  that  he  does  not  really  characterize  Ed- 
win Forrest  for  ICnglish  readers  or  young 
Americans;  and  (more  curious  than  anything 
else  that  is  a  fault)  he  has  offered  quite  in- 
adequate notices  of  Edwin  Booth  and  of 
Henry  Irving.  Toward  the  end  of  the  work, 
in  fact,  there  are  signs  of  huddling  and 
scrambling,  as  if  Mr.  Whyte  was  grudging 


every  page,  and  the  concluding  group  of  il- 
lustrations carries  out  the  effect.  But  the 
Oook  is  in  the  main  successful,  sufficient  in 
its  conduct  and  of  wortli  as  a  ro///;  tl'dil  of 
the  topic.  The  numerous  illustrations— in- 
cluding many  from  the  unique  Adolphe  Beau 
series— are  the  element  aroiuul  which  Mr. 
Whyte,  in  large  nleasure,  wrote  his  study: 
and  they  are  usually  excellent  as  to  choice 
and  reproduction. 


TUE    I'SYCHOLOGY    OK    PEOPLES.      By   (SufiturC 

Le  Bon.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
,$1.50.)  The  chief  proposition  in  this  book  is 
tlie  denial  of  the  equality  of  men.  This  idea, 
the  author  declares,  has  shaken  the  founda- 
tion of  the'  old  societies,  given  birth  to  the 
most  formidable  of  revolutions,  and  thrown 
llie  Western  world  into  a  series  of  convul- 
sions the  end  of  vvliich  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee.  Science,  however,  has  demonstrated 
that  this  idea  is  chimerical.  According  to  M. 
Le  Bon,  ^ve  now  know  that  every  race  has 
its  own  soul,  that  each  people  possesses  its 
own  mental  constitution,  as  unalterable  as  its 
anatomical  characteristics,  a  constitution 
which  is  the  source  of  its  sentiments, 
thoughts,  institutions,  beliefs  and  arts.  In- 
stitutions are  effects,  not  causes.  They  are 
the  expression,  the  visible  expression,  of  the 
invisible  national  soul.  This  soul,  by  means 
of  heredity,  determines  the  entire  evolution 
of  a  people,  and  the  environment  has  com- 
paratively little  intiuence.  In  order  to  main- 
tain these  propositions,  it  is  necessary  to  as- 
sume that  a  race  is  a  permanent  being,  inde- 
pendent of  time.  Tlie  individual  is  tlie  rep- 
resentative of  the  race,  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  totality  of  cells  that  constitute 
a  living  being.  If  thi§  assumption  be  grant- 
ed, and  M.  Le  Bon  takes  it  for  granted, 
it  is  easy  to  philosophize  concerning  his- 
tory and  politics.  Given  a  race-soul,  of  de- 
termined characteristics,  and  all  the  rest  fol- 
lows. The  application  of  this  theory  to  the 
history  of  particular  races  constitutes  the 
bulk  of  this  book.  We  cannot  deny  that 
these  details  are  worked  out  in  an  interest- 
ing Avay,  or  that  the  author's  style  is  bril- 
liant and  captivating.  But  since  we  know 
nothing  of  souls,  except  the  souls  of  indi- 
vidual human  beings,  it  is  evident  that  such 
generalizations  as  thes(»  ai'e  jjurely  visionary. 
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There  inny  bo  eollootive  souls,  hut  their  ex- 
istence is  unproved.  I.ike  mnuy  of  our  mod- 
ern sociolofjical  speculations,  this  essny  is 
really  bnsed  on  I  he  medieval  doctrine  of 
realism.  Once  Jidmit  the  real  existence  of 
abstractions,  and  all  the  absurdities  of  the 
scholastic  metaphysics  are  revived.  The 
views  of  M.  Le  Bon  concerning  national  char- 
acteristics are  frequently  instructive;  but 
we  cannot  regnrd  his  theories  as  possessing 
any  scientilic  value. 

Economics.  Bjj  Edioard  Thomas  Devine. 
(New  York:  The  M.acmillan  Company.)  There 
are  so  many  excellent  manuals  of  economics 
that  it  is  hard  to  see  why  this  book  should 
have  been  published.  It  contains  little  that 
is  of  practical  value,  and  its  vague  general- 
izations are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  tlie 
opinions  which  the  author  prefers,  or  those 
Avhich  he  has  received  upon  authority.  He 
tinds  it  necessary  to  state  the  elements  of 
several  sciences  as  conditioning  economic 
science,  and  thus  makes  his  own  work  more 
indefinite  by  enlarging  its  scope.  So  far  as 
he  restates  the  well  established  principles  of 
political  economy  he  is  on  safe  ground,  but 
w^e  do  not  find  that  his  restatement  is  an  im- 
provement. The  book  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
pseudo-scientific  treatises  which  Avith  much 
pretention  of  profundity  really  darken  coun- 
sel. Platitudes,  tho  in  pompous  garb,  are 
wearisome  reading,  and  while  some  of  Mr. 
Devine's  views  are  attractively  expressed 
a;id  superficially  philosophical,  they  fade 
away  so  soon  as  they  are  subjected  to  critical 
scrutiny.  Doubtless  readers  are  found  for 
l>ooks  of  this  description,  but  we  do  not  think 
that  such  readers  are  much  wiser  for  their 
pains. 

I'lELDS,  Factories  and  Workshops.  Bi/ 
P.  KrapoUin.  (New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Coujpany.  $3.00.)  The  wonderful  ad- 
vances of  scientific  agriculture  are  here  set 
forth  Avith  abounding  enthusiasm.  These  ad- 
vances have  so  captivated  the  author's  imagi- 
nation as  to  lead  him  to  declare  that  the  time 
is  coming  when  every  people  shall  produce 
its  own  subsistence  within  its  own  borders, 
and  not  only  its  food,  but  its  manufactures 
also.  More  than  this,  instead  of  vast  cities, 
the  world  shall  be  filled  with  small,  self- 
sustaining  communities,   satisfying  all  their 


wants  by  co-operative  production,  and  dis- 
pensing with  middlemen.  To  grow  the 
yeniiy  food  of  a  family,  "  under  ratir)nal  con- 
ditions of  culture,  requires  so  little  labor  thai 
it  might  almost  be  done  as  a  change  from 
other  pursuits."  In  fact,  less  than  half  a 
day  needs  be  given  to  work,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder for  the  pursuit  of  art,  science,  or  any 
hobby  that  tlie  individual  might  prefer. 
Moreover,  every  man  and  woman  on  reach- 
ing the  age  of  forty  could  be  relieved  from 
manual  work,  and  allowed  free  scope  for 
other  pursuits.  This  prospect  appears  to  us 
somewhat  remote,  and  we  observe  few  signs 
of  progress  in  its  direction;  but  while  we 
may  not  acce^jt  the  author's  theories,  we 
must  admit  that  his  descriptions  of  the  prog- 
ress of  agriculture  are  brilliant,  and  even 
fascinating. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Moon.  Bi/  Monsieur 
Cyrano  de  Bcrgerac.  (New  York:  Doubleday 
vVc  McOlure.  r>0  cents.)  Tliis  is  Lovell's 
translation  of  a  not  very  interesting  work 
which  owes  its  present  appearance  to  the 
great  popularity  of  the  play  founded  upon 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac's  life  and  adventures. 
The  prefatory  biographical  essay  by  Mr. 
Curtis  Hidden  Page  is  interesting,  giving  as 
it  does  a  delightfully  chatty  running  account 
of  the  great  swashbuckler's  career. 

The  Natural  History  of  Digestion,  By 
A.  Lockhart  Gillespie,  M.D.  Illustrated  by 
figures,  diagrams  and  charts.  (London: 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50.)  This  is  a  most  valuable  volume  of 
The  Cof I  temporary  Science  Se)^ies,  and  com- 
bines the  most  thorough  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  digestion,  in  vegetables,  animals  and 
man,  with  a  clear  and  untechnical  explana- 
tion of  the  reason  why  certain  foods  are  best 
in  certain  circumstances,  and  other  very 
different  foods  in  other  different  circum- 
stances, for  the  same  individual.  Beginning 
with  tlie  nutrition  of  the  simplest  unicellular 
organism  and  its  food,  and  its  ingestion  of 
that  food,  the  author  proceeds,  step  by  step, 
iqiward  in  the  scale— each  assertion  fortified 
by  ample  experiments,  and  made  plain  to  an 
unlearned  reader  by  charts  and  diagrams. 
No  cognate  subject  is  neglected — Hunger. 
Thirst,  Smell,  Taste,  Dietetics  and  Animal 
Heat,  Metabolism  of  Fat,  Stimulants,  Foods, 
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etc.  Tlu!  clieiuistry  of  all  ijossihlcs  foods  aud 
drinks  is  given,  so  that  more  than  half  the 
book  might  be  called  TJic  Cfiemistry  of 
Ingesta,  but  the  remainder  in  simple  language, 
but  with  a  clearness  that  only  completest 
knowledge  can  impart,  teaches  what  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  when,  and  how,  in  order  to 
secure  the  highest  health.  It  shows  the  rea- 
son why — that  is  so  satisfactory  to  the  intel- 
ligent eater. 

The  Fairyland  of  Science.  By  Arabella 
li,  Buckley.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
.1>1.50.)  This  is  the  authorized  edition  of  a 
delightful  and  instructive  book  for  children. 
It  consists  of  ten  lectures  delivered  in  St. 
John's  Wood  in  the  spring  of  1878;  but  the 
matter  has  been  revised  and  rewritten  to 
bring  it  down  to  date.  Science  is  discussed 
familiarly  In  a  way  to  explain  its  leading 
facts  and  at  the  same  time  appeal  to  the  im- 
agination of  young  folks.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated. 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare,  Edited,  with 
Introductions  and  Notes,  by  C.  H.  Herford, 
Litt.D.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  University  College  of  Wales, 
Abeerysticyth.  X  Vols.,  Vol.  I.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.50.)  This  handy  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare  forms  a  part  of  the  well- 
known  Eversley  series  of  the  English  clas- 
sics. The  introduction  and  notes  are  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  ordinary  student, 
the  print  and  paper  are  good  and  the  general 
make-up  of  the  volume  is  very  attractive. 

The  Poems  of  Thomas  Carew.  Edited  by 
Arthur  Vincent.  (London:  Lawrence  &  Bul- 
len,  Ltd.  New  York:  Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $1.75.)  This  handsome 
one-volume  edition  of  Carew  is  issued  in  the 
*'  Muses'  Library  "  series.  It  is  handsomely 
bound  in  dark  green  and  gold,  with  a  por- 
trait of  the  poet  facing  the  title  page.  The 
biographical  introduction  and  bibliograph- 
ical and  explanatory  notes  are  sufficiently 
full  for  the  uses  of  student  and  general 
reader. 

Mara'Stenka.  By  K.  Waliszewski.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd. 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $2.00.)  This 
is  a  romance  of  history— a  story  from  life. 
Marie  de  la  Grange  D'Arquien  is  the  heroine, 
Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  the  hero.    It  is  ^ 


book  after  the  style  of  Ars6ue  Housaye's  Le 
Roi  Voltaire,  a  breez5%  Frenchy  dilution  of 
the  facts  connected  with  a  romantic  love  and 
a  career  as  wonderful  as  it  is  picturesque. 
Marie  was  the  daughter  of  an  obscure  French 
captain;  she  made  her  way  to  the  throne  of 
Poland.  By  what  means  she  did  it  the  au- 
thor of  this  book  assumes  to  explain.  The 
translation  is  well  done. 

Stories  from  the  Old  Testament  for 
Children.  By  Harriet  8.  B.  Beale.  (Chicago: 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.)  In  this  handsome 
book  are  collected  some  of  the  principal 
stories  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  They 
are  told  for  children,  familiarly  and  simply, 
and  with  as  little  change  of  the  biblical  lan- 
guage as  is  consistent  with  the  plan. 

Children  of  the  Mist.  By  Eden  Phill- 
potts.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1..50.)  A  Dartmoor  romance  with  a  great 
deal  of  dialect  and  unusual  power  in  it.  Mr. 
Phillpotts  compells  critical  admiration  by 
the  exhibition  of  rare  patience,  steadiness 
and  reserve  in  working  out  his  story,  which 
is  long  and  at  times  is  almost  tedious.  He 
has  a  deep  insight,  and  the  life  he  depicts  is 
not  superficial;  his  figures  take  form  slowly, 
but  they  breathe  and  live  at  last,  forcing 
themselves  upon  attention  and  sympathy 
with  something  like  personal  magnetism. 
The  descriptive  parts  of  the  story  are  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  and  while  the  dialect  inter- 
feres with  a  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  con- 
versations, the  humor  is  often  admirable.  It 
is  a  story  which  to  be  rightly  enjoyed  must 
be  read  patiently  and  slowly,  with  no  thought 
of  how  or  when  the  end  is  to  come.  It  Is 
written  thoughtfully  and  demands  thought. 

St.  Mary's  Hall  Lectures  and  Other 
Papers.  By  Henry  Budd.  (Philadelphia:  H. 
T.  Coates  &  Go.  $1.50.)  Most  of  the  lectures 
in  these  pages  were  delivered  at  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  Burlington,  N.  J.  They  are  on  a  variety 
of  subjects.  "  La  Vendee,"  "  The  Chevalier 
Bayard,"  "  Ancient  and  Modern  Drama," 
"  Norse  ^lythology,"  and  "  The  Groundwork 
of  English  Literature  "  are  chapter  headings 
that  will  give  a  fair  hint  of  the  book's  gen- 
eral character.  The  style  is  plain  and  not 
particularly  attractive,  but  students  and  gen- 
eral readers  will  find  much  to  intei-est  them 
in  the  papers, 
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The  Civil  Service  Rules. 

Since  the  new  civil  service  order  was 
issued  it  has  l)eeii  very  severely  criticised  by 
the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  in 
a  long  statement  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
changes  made,  and  Secretary  (Jage  has  un- 
dertaivcni  to  defend  it  in  a  reply  of  almost 
eiiual  length.  The  League  publishes  a  brief 
i-e.joinder.  It  does  not  admit  that  the  force 
of  its  original  assertions  has  been  slial<en 
by  (he  Secretary's  explanation,  except  so  far 
as  Uiese  are  affected  by  his  anno\mcenient  as 
to  the  l*resident's  interpretation  of  the  new 
rule  that  "  all  persons  serving  under  tempo- 
rary appointments  at  the  date  of  the  ap- 
proval of  this  section  may  be  permanently 
appointed,  in  the  discretion  of  the  proper  ap- 
pointing othcer."  The  League  asserted  that 
this  perinitted  the  permanent  appointment 
of  a  great  number  of  persons  employed,  with- 
out examination,  for  emergency  purposes 
during  the  course  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and 
that  it  ihus  "furnished  a  standing  list  of 
many  thousands  from  which  positions  in  the 
War  Depart n)ent  may  be  tilled,  without  tests 
of  tilness,  for  a  long  time  to  come."  I(  is  re- 
ported dial  such  was  Ihe  belief  of  certain 
otllcers  in  \A'ashiugton.  l)ut  it  now  appears 
tlial  the  President  has  rejected  this  interpre- 
tation and  restricted  the  application  of  the 
section  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
cases,  as  to  which  little  if  any  objection 
can  be  made.  We  are  glad  to  note  this  de- 
cision. The  text  of  the  order  seems  to  permit 
the  other  interpretation,  which  would  be 
highly  objectionable.  We  cannot  review^  here 
the  two  long  statements  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  but  can  notice  a  few  points  in  them. 

AV'e  have  seen  no  denial  of  the  League's 
charge  tliat  during  the  past  year  **  in  the  In- 
ternal llevenue  Service,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  in  certain  bureaus  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment, in  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  in  many  of  the  larger  post-offices  and 
customs  districts  the  rules  Avere  violated  with 
impunity."  This  charge  was  made  public  at 
considerable  length  by  Presi(5ent  Carl  Schurz, 
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of  the  League,  in  his  address  at  tlic  annual 
meeting  held  in  Decendier  last.  "  Many  in- 
ternal llevenue  Collectors,"  said  he,  "  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  their  deputies  and  appoint- 
ed others  without  the  slightest  regard  for  the 
civil  service  rules,  defending  their  lawless 
conduct  by  the  pretense  that  they  wer<'  oidy 
anticipating  an  executive  order,  which  they 
believed  was  sure  to  come."  He  asserted 
that  none  of  those  who  so  off(«nded  were  pun- 
islied,  and  that  the  Department  of  .Justice 
utterly  ignored  the  remonstrances  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  In  its  recent  criticism 
of  the  new  order  the  League  repeated  this 
charge.  Secretary  (iage  does  not  notice  it  in 
his  reply.  And  yet,  as  we  have  said  hereto- 
fore, these  assaults  upon  the  law,  many  of 
which  were  committed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  his  department,  should  have  prevented  the 
removal  of  any  of  the  restrictions  already 
imposed  upon  thi^  class  of  officers.  The  new 
order  in  a  certain  sense  condoniMl  these 
offenses. 

In  his  remarks  about  the  deputy  collectcMs 
of  internal  revenue,  the  Secretary  alludes  to 
a  i)rovision  of  considerable  importance, 
which  we  are  glad  to  set  forth  h(>re: 

'*  rnder  tlie  ride,  as  adopted,  the  Depart  men  t 
lias  made  certain  that  incompetent  persons  shall 
not  be  appointed,  liy  refpiiring  an  examination 
equivalent  lo  exanunations  held  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  similar  places  and  conducted  by  the 
C'ommission  in  accordance  with  its  regulations. 
Tliat  requirement  as  to  examination  api)lies 
not  only  to  the  deputy  collectors,  but  to  the 
cashiers  and  deputies  in  the  customs  service,  to 
the  deputy  naval  otficers,  deputy  surveyors  and 
to  the  storekee])ers  and  gangers.'' 

Why  was  not  this  made  known  clearly  to 
the  public  when  the  order  was  issued  ?  The 
Secretary  says  that  all  who  are  appointed  to 
these  offices  must  be  subjected  to  examina- 
tions conducted  by  the  Commission.  The 
order,  as  published  on  the  29th  ult.,  excepted 
them  from  the  requirements  of  examination 
and  registration.  The  provision  of  which  he 
speaks  was  so  placed  that  its  relation  to  the 
offices  in  question  was  not  shown.  Not  until 
eleven  days  later  did  he  point  out  that  the 
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men  ni)i>()ii)tiMl  to  Ihcsc  ofticcs  arc  <o  bo  ox- 
auiiut'd  by  the  (.'onimissioii,  and  that  the  cx- 
auiiuatioiis  must  bo  oqiiivaloiit  to  thoso  hold 
by  tho  Commission  for  similar  places.  This 
puts  a  DOW  face  on  that  part  of  the  order 
whieh  affeets  th(^  oftiees  enumerated  by  him 
in  the  passage  wo  have  (luoted.  Special 
prominence  should  have  been  given  to  this  re- 
quirement in  the  published  copy  of  the  order. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  jcolleetors  in  Brooklyn 
and  Harrisburg,  who  are  dismissing  deputies 
or  storekeepers  and  appointing  new  men  in 
their  places.  We  shall  be  glad  to  know  that 
it  is  clearly  expressed  in  tho  official  instruc- 
tions, and  strictly  enforced  by  tho  depart: 
ment,  for  it  appears  to  remove  a  part  of  the 
objection  raised  against  the  exclusion  of  the 
otMces  In  question  from  the  operation  of  tho 
rules.  It  does,  however,  permit  the  appoint- 
ments to  be  of  a.  partisan  character. 

Tho  Secretary  says  that  appointments  to 
the  Alaskan  service  have  not  for  three  years 
past  in  practice  been  made  under  the  rules, 
altho  the  offices  wore  in  the   classified   list. 
Therefore  the  exclusion  of  them  loaves  them 
as  vhey  were  before.    But  do  not  the  reports 
of  Governor  Brady,  as  well  as  the  criticisms 
of  President  Jordan  and  others,  show  that  an 
earnest  attemi)t  to  apply  tho  merit  system  to 
this  service  should  bo   made  ?      Concerning 
the  Ivoaguo's  assertion  that  tho  order  trans- 
fers 6,4H?  positions  in  tho  War  Department 
filled   hitherto   through   a    competitive   regis- 
tration system,  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
mission, to  a  system  to  be  devised  and  placed 
in  effect  by  the  present  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr.    Gage    says    that    those    positions    have 
been   placed   in   exactly   the   condition   that 
similar  places  in  tho  Navy  Department  have 
been  in  for  several  years  with  the  approval 
of  tho  Commission   and  of  civil   service   re- 
formers.   But  the  amended  rules  do  not  posi- 
tively require  that  the  regulations  shall  bo  in 
accord  with  those  in  force  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment.   They  must,  however,  be  approved 
by  the  President,  and  this  safeguard  should 
not  be  overlooked.    As  to  the  League's  asser- 
tion that  persons  appointed  with  or  without 
competitive  examination  may  now  be  trans- 
ferred  to   any   classified   position   after  non- 
competitive examinations  only,  the  Secretary 
sa;v-s   that  the   amendment   referred   to   was 


<lesjgned  to  promote  mobility  in  the  service; 
that  tho  safeguard  of  an  examination  still 
exists;  and  that  it  is  "a  mistaken  interpreta- 
tion "  to  infer  tliat  those  appointed  without 
examination  may  now  be  transferred  to 
classified  and  competitive  places.  The 
League  declines  to  modify  its  statement  on 
this  point.  The  rules  with  respect  to  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  importance  should  be  plain 
enough  to  permit  only  one  interpretation. 
The  exact  meaning  of  this  amendment  must 
be  dotei'minod  by  the  additional  detailed 
statements  which  will  be  made  by  the 
League  and  the  Government,  and  by  actual 
practice  in  the  service. 

]Mr.  (4age  has  not  exphnned  wliy  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  was  ignored,  but  there 
are  indications  in  his  remarks  that  the  Com- 
mission's course  has  not  been  heartily  ap- 
proved by  his  depai'tment.  If  the  Commis- 
sion was  a  competent  and  faithful  one,  it 
should  have  boon  consulted  with  respect  to 
this  order;  if  it  did  not  deserve  to  be  con- 
sulted, tlie  President  should  liave  taken  steps 
some  time  ago  to  obtain  a  now  Commission 
of  a  better  kind. 

We  hope  that  the  changes  in  the  rules  will 
1)0  carefully  examined  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  the  liOaguo,  and  that  all  possible? 
light  will  bo  thrown  upon  tho  meaning  and 
purpose  of  them  by  Secretary  Gage  and  other 
persons  familiar  with  the  questions  involved. 
There  are  parts  of  tho  order  which  are  quite 
reasonable;  there  are  other  parts  of  it  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  issued;  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  with  respect  to  some  important  pro- 
visions of  it  there  seems  to  bo  room  for  wide 
differences  of  interpretation,  with  varying  es- 
timates of  motive  or  purpose.  The  subject 
should  not  bo  laid  aside  until  all  possible  in- 
foiHiation  about  it  has  been  made  public. 


A  Cruelty  to  Children. 

The  reform  of  the  spelling  of  tho  English 
language  is^  oftenost  argued  on  the  lowest 
grounds.  The  groat  argument  for  it  is  the 
burden  it  puts  upon  the  children.  It  is  de- 
fended learnedly  by  philological  societies; 
let  them  suj^poi-f  it  all  they  will,  but  the  re- 
form properly  belongs  to  the  societies  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  be  told  of  the 
absurdity   of  pronouncing  oygh  in   about  a 
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dozen  (lirt'ciHMit  ways,  aiul  to  make  jokes  ami 
funny  verses,  whose  liiiinor  consists  in  spell- 
ing Avrong-  all  the  rime  words  but  the  first; 
it  is  w^ell  enoup:h  to  remind  people  that  near- 
ly a  century  a^^o  the  wiser  Spaniards  re- 
formed their  spelling,  and  that  the  Prencli 
and  Germans  have  done  the  same  to  a  great 
extent;  there  is  good  reason  in  show- 
ing how  the  maintenance  of  an  anti- 
quated spelling  buries  the  history  of  a  na- 
tion's orthoepy,  and  often  falsifies  etymolo- 
gy; it  is  pertinent  to  make  mention  to  the 
economist  of  the  waste  of  time  and  type  and 
space  in  writing  and  printing  unnecessary 
letters;  but  all  this  does  not  supply  the  full 
moral  reason  for  the  reform.  If  we  have  a 
crying  evil,  it  is  the  children  that  do  most  of 
the  crying. 

The  English  language  presents  more  diffi- 
culties to  one  who  must  learn  to  read  and 
Avrite  it  than  any  other  language  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  except  Chinese;  and  Chinese  is 
not  a  language  that  is  spelled  with  letters  for 
sounds,  but  gives  pharacters  for  words.  Of 
course  the  Chinese  will  have  a  reformed  spell- 
ing; indeed,  it  is  already  being  introduced. 
The  Chinese  only  do  a  little  Avorse  what  we 
<lo  badly.  By  a  sheer  act  of  memory  a  Chi- 
nese has  to  learn  his  hundreds  of  characters, 
wlien  two  or  three  dozen  would  be  enough. 
II  lakes  liini  ten  years  to  learn  to  read.  AVe 
do  mucli  tlie  same.  We  compel  a  child  to 
lea  in  Jiundreds  of  ridiculous  combinations, 
one  for  each  word.  No  child  can  tell  by  look- 
ing at  the  letters  Avhat  dovah  spells;  he  must 
learn  that  word  l)y  itself,  by  sheer  force  of 
memory,  and  tlien  all  his  life  he  must  write 
five  letters  and  give  space  to  five  letters  in 
printing,  Avhen  two  are  all  that  are  needed. 
This  inflicts  a  tremendous  burden  on  chil 
dren;  it  is  a  cruelty  to  them.  We  iire  worse 
than  the  Chinese,  for  we  know  better. 

Think  of  the  waste  of  time  and  toil  put  on 
our  little  children.  But  we  do  not  think  of 
it,  because  we  forget  what  a  task  it  was  to 
our  infant  minds  to  learn  to  read,  and  we 
refuse  to  consider  how  simple  the  reform  is. 
We  falsely  assume  that  it  is  a  necessary  evil, 
perhaps  not  an  evil  at  all.  We  say  that  we 
learned,  and  so  can  our  children.  Yet  it  is 
well  to  recall  the  fact  that  not  less  than  two 
years  of  life  are  wasted  by  every  child  in 
learning  to  read  and  spell,  and  then  many 


must  give  uj)  Hie  lask  and  l>e  laugheil  al  all 
their  lives  because  they  never  can  learn  all 
the  intricacies  of  orthography.  To  be  sure, 
two  3'ears  lost  is  not  as  much  as  the  Chinese 
boy's  ten,  but  it  is  a  tremendous  loss  never- 
theless, a  loss  of  time  and  an  expenditure  of 
suffering.  Learning,  which  ought  to  be  made 
delightful,  is  made  a  sad  task.  To  learn 
three  dozen  cliaract(;rs  for  three  dozen 
sounds  in  the  English  language  would  be  no 
serious  task.  A  bright  child  could  learn  to 
read  and  write  in  three  months,  a  dull  child 
in  six.  Instead  of  this,  more  than  two  years 
are  spent  in  learning  to  read  badly,  and  a 
new  word  will  puzzle  the  oldest  and  wisest 
of  us.  Indeed,  it  takes  us  the  Chinese  term 
of  ten  years  to  learn  to  read  well,  and  spell- 
ing must  be  a  school  task  through  ten 
gvades.  The  weariness,  the  tears,  the  blotted 
copybooks,  the  nervous  strain  we  put  on  our 
children  are  our  shame.  \\q  are  guilty  or" 
doAvnright  cruelty  to  them. 

Then  think  of  the  cruelty  to  our  children 
in  the  backwardness  in  their  studies  which 
we  inflict  upon  them.  We  ai-e  often  told  that 
our  children  are  far  more  backw^ard  than  the 
school  children  of  other  languages.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise?  The  time  that  we  wasi«' 
in  learning  to  read  and  spell,  a  fJermau  or 
Spanish  or  Italian  child  can  give  to  his  arith- 
metic and  geography.  AVitli  no  strain  on  the 
child's  mind  one,  and  often  two  grades  in 
our  schools  might  be  dropped  out,  if  we  did 
not  put  on  our  children  such  outrageous  feats 
of  memory  as  to  remember  Iioav  to  pronounc  ' 
such  lying  combinations  of  letters  as  07ir  and 
two.  Many  more  children  could  go  to  the 
liigh  school  and  to  college  if  their  years  and 
their  patience  had  not  been  exhausted  in 
useless  labor  at  the  very  threshold  of  learu- 
'  ing.  It  is  a  cruelty  to  shut  them  out  of  their 
largest  possibilities  of  cultin-e;  it  is  a  sin  for 
those,  Avho,  by  their  natural  gifts  and  the 
persistence  of  their  teachers,  have  been 
pushed  through  the  porch  of  learning,  to  Ix^ 
heedless  of  the  sufferings  and  deprivations' 
of  children  less  fortunate  than  w^ere  they. 
^Ye  have  no  patience  with  those  bat-eyed 
worshipers  of  yesternight  who  blunder  their 
philology  in  the  face  of  all  the  philologists 
that  they  may  maintain  the  Chinese  suprem- 
acy of  their  oavu  Avorthless  acquisitions,  and 
Avho  never  open  their  eyes  to  look  upon  the 
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armies  of  ehildron  condemned  to  useless, 
cruel  toil  to  learn  the  falsehoods  that  were 
I)erhai)s  once  truths.  'J'he  reform  of  the  Eng:- 
lish  spelling?  is  the  proper  and  principal  duty 
of  the  Society  for  tlu*  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children. 


A  Plea  for  Mataafa. 

The  situation  in  Samoa  has  materially  im- 
proved. That  the  commission  have  won  the 
confidence  of  both  parties  is  evident  from  the 
ease  with  which  disarmament  was  secuied, 
and  the  departure  of  the  "  Philadeli)hia " 
shows  that  there  is  little  fear  of  further  out- 
break. Just  what  decision  will  be  reached  in 
regard  to  the  claims  of  the  rival  candidates 
for  the  ivinsship  is,  of  course,  not  yet  evident, 
but  we  can  await  it  with  calm  confidence  that 
the  best  possible  will  be  done.  Pending  that 
decision  we  are  glad  to  give  another  side  than 
that  presented  by  most  Americans,  and  in 
another  column  print  the  views  of  Lloyd 
Osbourne  upon  the  Samoan  situation. 

It  is  apparent  tliat  Mr.  Osbourne  .  feels 
strongly  that  the  position  to  which  our  Gov- 
ernment seems  to  have  been  committed  is 
wrong.  His  stepfather,  Kobert  Louis  Steven- 
son, Avas  in  his  lifetime  a  strong  advocate 
of  Mataafa  and  since  the  present  troubles  be- 
gan all  the  members  of  the  Stevenson  fam- 
ily have  appeared  to  urge  his  cause  in  public 
print.  It  is  certainly  true  that  some  most 
loyal  Americans  think  that  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  decision 
of  Chief  Justice  Chambers  in  excluding  Ma- 
taafa from  the  tlirone  upon  a  point  of  uncer- 
tain validity  and  agains'.  the  support  of  what 
is  claimed  to  be  a  large  majoi-ity  of  the  Sa- 
moan people.  It  has  also  been  the  opinion  of 
some  familiar  with  the  situation  tliat  Rear- 
Admiral  Kautz  acted  precipitately,  and  with 
too  little  investigation,  in  a  situation  requir- 
ing tact,  delicacy  and  sound  judgment,  and 
that  bloodshed  might  have  been  avoided  un- 
til the  Powers  agreed  upon  concerted  action. 
It  is  unquestionably  a  serious  matter  for 
either  party  to  the  protectorate  to  start  again 
the  machinery  of  war  when  it  is  resting 
quietly,  even  tho  another  party  had  been 
the  first  offender.  It  must  be  admitted  also 
that  the  indiscreet  publication  of  Rear-Ad- 
miral  Kautz's  private  letters  in  the  newspa- 


I»ei-s  tends  to  confirm  the  Impression  of  liis 
indiscretion.  These  are  matters,  however, 
for  purely  Governmental  investigation  and 
we  may  leaver  them  fairly  witli  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Of  a  somewhat  different  character  and 
possibly  more  serious  are  Mr.  Osbourne's 
charges  tliat  the  decision  of  the  Chief  Justice 
M-as  the  result  solely  of  religious  bigotry  and. 
of  scheming  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries. 
These,  it  is  to  be  noted,  he  does  not  support 
by  any  tangible  evidence,  and  they  are  abso- 
lutely denied  by  the  officers  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society.  The  only  proofs  indicated  b\ 
:Mr.  Osbourne  are  the  facts  that  the  king 
had  always  been  of  their  faith  and  that  they 
naturally  would  cling  to  authority  and  in- 
fiuence;  that  some  missionary  in  1891  made 
a  dishonorable  proposal  in  regard  to  the  seiz- 
ure of  Mataafa,  and  that  the  Chief  Justice 
took  up  his  residence  for  a  time  with  the  Lon- 
don Society's  missionaries.  The  latter  act 
may  possibly  have  been  indiscreet  in  a  com- 
munity where  religious  preferences  are  in- 
tense, as  they  doubtless  are  in  Samoa,  just 
as  it  would  have  been  indiscreet  for  him.  in 
the  same  situation,  to  have  made  his  home 
in  the  house  of  the  Catholic  mission.  But  this 
does  not  at  all  prove  that  missionaries  have 
intrigued  to  influence  the  decision  of  the 
court.  The  rules  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  governing  their  missionaries  are  very 
stringent  in  prohibiting  any  interference  in 
political  matters,  and  the  great  work  which 
that  society  has  done  in  bringing  the  Samoan 
people  to  such  a  degree  of  education  and 
Christian  life  as  Mr.  Osbourne  himself  de- 
scribes is  convincing  proof  that  tlie  mission- 
aries there  have  been  tlie  cause  of  great  good 
to  that  interesting  people.  If  one  missionary 
in  1891  violated  the  rules  of  the  society  by 
intriguing  against  Mataafa,  Mr.  Osbourne 
gives  no  intimation  of  his  presence  in  Samoa 
since  that  year  and  in  fact  he  was  removed 
in  1892. 

Chief  Justice  Chambers  is  known  to  be  an 
upright  and  honorable  man  personally,  and 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  would  sub- 
mit to  the  dictation  -of  any  one.  That  his 
sympathies  would  be  with  Malietoa  Tanu  is 
very  probable  from  his  environment,  and 
that  the  Protestant  missionaries  would  pre- 
fer to  have  a   friend  of  their  own  as  king. 
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rather  than  one  like  Mataafa,  who  is  largely 
under  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  priests,  is 
manifest,  but  that  is  as  far  as  the  evidence 
goes.  In  this,  as  in  the  othor  matter,  the 
CtjminissiOn  now  on  the  spot  will  be  likely  to 
get  Jill  the  facts  that  exist  and  we  may  ex- 
pect that  full  justice  will  ultimately  be  done. 


Canada  and  the  Boundary. 

WliiLlfi  no  agreement  for  a  final  settlement 
of  the  Alaskan  boundary  dispute  has  been 
reached,  a  temporary  or  provisional  bound- 
ary has  been  marked  on  the  three  trails  lead- 
ing northward  from  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal, 
and  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  accepted 
for  two  years  to  come.  This  boundary  had 
been  marked  on  White  Pass  and  Chilkoot 
I'ass,  at  the  points  ^here  the  Canadian  Cus- 
tom-houses are  placed.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
remarlved  some  days  ago  that  it  had  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  provisional  line  at  those  points 
for  two  years  past,  and  that  now  it  was  to  be 
marked  also  on  the  third  pathway,  known  as 
the  Dalton  trail.  As  this  third  mark  is  re- 
ported to  be  fifteen  miles  from  tidewater,  the 
situation  has  not  been  changed  by  the  new 
temporary  agreement,  which  practically  re- 
news the  agreement  in  force  for  the  last  two 
years. 

The  negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the 
wliole  controversy  by  arbitration  were  inter- 
rupted just  before  the  2C)th  ult.,  when  it  was 
asserted  in  London  by  the  American  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times  that  the 
rupture  had  been  caused  by  Canada's  de- 
mand, almost  at  the  last  moment,  for  the 
cession  of  Pyramid  Harbor  and  a  strip  of 
coast.  On  the  same  day  the  Associated  Press 
cabled  from  London  that  tlie  Foreign  Office 
had  confirmed  the  story  that  the  negotiations 
had  reached  "  an  almost  hopeless  stage,  ow- 
ing to  the  insistence  of  the  Canadians  that 
they  receive  a  slice  of  Alaska."  When  to 
these  reports  was  added,  on  the  28th  ult.,  a 
semi-official  statement  from  Washington  that 
the  demand  above  mentioned  had  prevented 
the  acceptance  of  an  arbitration  agreement 
just  as  the  President  was  about  to  sign  it,  it 
seemed  plain  enough  that  Canada  had  caused 
this  unfortunate  rupture  by  insisting  upon  an 
unreasonable  condition. 

But  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  denied,  on  the  29th 


ult.,  that  any  condition  had  been  Suggested, 
asserting  that  Canada's  proposition  continued 
to  be  the  one  which  she  had  brought  forward 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commission,  in 
February.  This  proposition  was  that  the 
whole  question  should  be  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration exactly  on  the  lines  of  the  agreement 
for  arbitration  in  the  case  of  the  Venezuelan 
boundary.  The  official  report  of  tlie  proceed- 
ings of  tlie  Commission,  published  on  the  3d 
inst,  confirms  in  all  respects  the  Canadian 
Premier's  statement  as  to  what  took  place  in 
February.  His  assertion  that  no  conditions 
were  recently  proposed  by  Canada,  which  is 
an  oflicial  utterance,  has  not  been  traversed 
by  any  official  statement  from  our  Govern- 
ment. Until  it  shall  have  been  disproved,  we 
must  think  that  many  were  misled  in  the  last 
days  of  May  by  reports  not  warranted  by  the 
I'acts. 

The  official  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission  shows  that  Canada  proposed  ar- 
bitration for  the  entire  boundary  question 
upon  lines  which  we  had  demanded  and  ap- 
proved in  the  memorable  Venezuela  case; 
tliat  this  proposition  we  virtually  rejected, 
suggesting  in  the  place  of  it  one  for  a  tribu- 
nal evenly  divided,  with  conditions  which — 
inasmuch  as  they  retained  for  the  United 
States  Dyea,  Skaguay  and  all  other  settle- 
ments at  tidewater  on  tlie  shores  of  Lynn 
Canal  and  elsewhere,  and  restricted  the  defi- 
nition of  the  word  "  coast  "  in  the  treaty— left 
scarcely  anything  of  value  to  be  awarded  by 
any  decision  which  the  tribunal  might  reach. 

The  United  States  prevented  at  that  time 
and  by  those  conditions  the  settlement  of 
this  old  and  threatening  controversy  by  arbi- 
tration upon  the  very  plan  which  it  had  de- 
manded in  the  Venezuela  case,  and  also  the 
settlement  of  all  the  other  questions  which 
had  been  referred  to  the  Commission;  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  proffered  arbitration  would, 
have  carried  a  treaty  agreement  for  the  whole 
list.  There  this  country,  as  represented  by 
its  Commissioners,  was  in  the  wrong.  If 
since  that  unfortunate  adjournment  of  the 
Commission,  due  to  this  rejection  of  arbitra- 
tion by  the  American  Commissioners,  this 
countrj'  has  asked  for  arbitration  without 
conditions,  and  Canada  also  has  completely 
turned  about,  demanding  conditions  which 
would  make  arbitration  farcical,   no  official 
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record  of  such  net  ion  lias  yet  been  laid  hcl'ore 
I  lie  public. 


.luixiK  Emokv  Sckkk,  of  (JeorjL;ia,  j^avc  ;i 
baccalaureate  address  last  week  to  tin;  law 
class  of  Mercer  University  at  Macon,  (Ja., 
and  took  for  his  subject  the  ni^j^ro  (lueslion 
and  lynchinj?s.  AVliat  he  said,  as  reported  in 
the  papers,  was  most  admirable.  He  de- 
clared that  the  punishment  of  the  criminal 
must  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  civiliza- 
tion and  within  the  pale  of  the  courts,  and 
that  the  contrary  course  w^ould  be  debasing;- 
and  ruinous  and  do  more  hurt  than  good. 
He  called  the  lynching  mania  "  the  only 
cloud  that  now  excludes  the  sunlight  of  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  in  w^hich  the  State 
would  otherwise  be  bathed,"  and  he  made 
this  declaration: 

"  I  solemnly  assert  before  this  distinguished 
audience,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  import  of 
what  I  say,  that  tlie  crimes  that  have  so  inflamed 
the  white  people  of  this  country  against  the  ne- 
gro race  are  foreign  to  these  people,  whom  1 
have  known  and  loved  since  my  childhood,  and 
whom  I  will  know  and  love  until  my  eyes  are 
closed  in  death.  The  negroes  themselves  must 
assist  the  whites  in  hunting  down  and  arresting 
the  outcasts  in  order  that  they  may  remove  the 
onus  of  the  charge  that  they  are  in  sympathy." 
It  is  absolutely  true  that  the  negroes  must 
thus  assist  the  whites  in  arresting  criminals; 
but  of  course  for  trial  by  the  courts  and  not 
for  execution  by  mob  law.  We  are  encour- 
aged by  other  events  of  the  past  week  to  be- 
lieve that  the  horrors  of  the  late  lynchings 
in  Georgia  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  one  case  a  negro  accused  of  assault 
upon  a  woman  was  saved  from  lynching 
and  speedily  tried  and  acquitted,  while  an- 
other was  convicted. 


The  committee  which  met  the  other  day 
in  this  city  to  consider  the  tenement  house 
(luestion  made  some  suggestions  that  ought 
to  be  followed  out  in  all  cities  where  slums 
exist.  The  worst  tenements  are  those  that 
are  known  as  the  double-deckers  or  "  dumb- 
bell "  type,  W' hich  are  built  on  an  ordinary 
25-foot  lot.  In  this  kind  of  tenement  (and 
the  number  is  unfoi'tunately  increasing  all 
the  time)  the  bedi'ooms  have  no  Avindows, 
and  receive  their  light  and  ventilation  from 


lite  oiJM'r  rooms  or  through  scanty  air  shafts 
wliicli  are  in  reality  stagnant  air  pools, 
spreading  foul  odors  and  diseases  throughout 
the  neighborhood.  Most  of  these  tenements 
are  five  stories  in  hight  and  the  stairways 
and  lialls  run  up  through  Die  middle,  mak- 
ing two  front  and  two  rear  tenements,  on  each 
floor.  Often  one  hundred  peojde  live  in  such 
a  house,  representing  eighteen  or  twenty 
families.  The  children  are  brought  up  in  the 
dark  hallways  and  are  huddled  together  with 
little  or  no  privacy.  Anything  like  home  life 
is  necessarily  out  of  the  (piestion.  As  the 
whole  tenement  house  problem  is  a  problem 
of  the  proper  distribution  of  light  and  air, 
the  conference  urged  among  other  things 
tiiat  all  halls  or  stairs  should  open  directly 
on  the  street  or  yard;  no  window  should 
open  on  any  shaft  less  than  eight  feet  w^ide 
in  any  part;  no  tenement  should  exceed  six 
stories;  all  should  be  fireproof;  all  should 
have  bathing  facilities;  the  roof  should  be 
made  flat  so  that  the  children  could  use  it  as 
a  playground;  and  all  the  halls  should  be 
light  enough  to  read  in  them  during  the  day- 
time. It  should  be  remembered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  demand  for  bathing  facilities 
that  the  report  of  the  Gilder  Tenement 
House  Committee  in  1894  showed  that  out  of 
a  population  of  255,033  persons  embraced  in 
the  investigation  only  30C  had  access  to  bath- 
rooms. We  recommend  those  of  our  readers 
who  want  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  to 
read  the  very  interesting  article  in  the  June 
Atlantic  by  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis. 


Now  that  all  prices  are  going  down  to  the 
flgiu'es  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the  cost  of 
a  college  education  ought  to  go  down  also. 
A  late  article  in  Tfie  Tribune  of  this  city  gives 
reports  from  twenty-five  of  our  leading  col- 
leges, from  which  we  learn  that  the  general 
tigui-e  is  about  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  to 
cover  all  necessary  expenses  except  clothing. 
This,  we  judge,  would  be  comfortable  any- 
where, tho  not  liberal  at  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Columbia,  Trinity  or  Radcliffe. 
Yet,  even  at  these  colleges  it  is  possible, 
without  loss  of  respect,  to  live  much  cheaper, 
and  at  Bowdoin,  Colgate,  Hamilton,  Leland 
Stanford,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Wesleyan 
and  Williams,  the  expense  may  come  down 
to  three  hundred  dollars,  and  yet  supply  all 
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cdiiirorts.  I(  is  still  Iruo  Hint  Ihoso  who 
must  pconomi/o  can  manage  to  get  an  educa- 
tion ns  clicnply  as  ever  they  could,  and  many 
do  it  even  at  the  institutions  where  most 
money  is  wasted.  The  evil  of  extravagance 
is  one  that  cannot  be  easily  restricted,  but 
it  tends  to  draw  caste  distinctions  and  to 
make  life  less  easy  for  those  who  have  little 
money.  Nevertheless,  even  at  the  most  lav- 
ish of  all  the  universities,  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy so  far  prevails  that  one  who  must  sup- 
port himself  by  his  labor  and  must  use  the 
utmost  economy,  may,  if  he  is  a  gentleman 
and  has  ability,  hold  his  head  up  with  the 
best  in  his  class.  He  cannot  get  into  the  ex- 
travagant clubs,  and  all  the  better  for  him. 


Dr.  Thikkield,  President  of  the  Gammon 
School  of  Theology  (Methodist),  in  Atlanta, 
has  done  good  service  in  publicly  defending 
the  negroes  during  the  recent  lynching  ex- 
citement in  Georgia.  The  kind  of  opposition 
he  meets  is  indicated  by  a  letter  to  the  At- 
lanta Constitution,  by  B.  M.  Blackburn,  who 
says: 

"  Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  by  one 
'  Dr.'  Thirkield,  the  white  president  of  a  negro 
seminary  in  Atlanta.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Dr.  Thirkield  should  speak  in  defense  of  the 
negro  since  he  has  been  in  such  close  companion- 
ship with  him  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  This 
is  but  another  phase  of  race  prejudice,  which 
can  only  be  obliterated  by  a  law  providing  that 
any  white  person  who  teaches  in  negro  schools 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  peniten- 
tiary for  one  year  for  the  first  and  ten  years 
i'or  eacli  subsequent  offense.  This  does  more  to 
add  to  the  insolence  of  the  negro  race  than  any- 
thing else,  not  excepting  the  crime  of  enlisting 
them  as  soldiers." 

So  Mr.  Blackburn's  argument  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Thirkield  would  be  ten  years  in  the  State's 
prison.  This  is  no  joke,  for  it  is  what  actu- 
ally passed  the  Florida  Legislature  but  was 
set  aside  by  the  courts  of  the  State  as  un- 
constitutional. He  and  the  men  who  sym- 
pathize with  him— and  they  are  not  few— do 
not  want  the  negro  educated.  They  want 
him  kept  down,  because  education  makes 
him  "insolent,"  that  is,  makes  him  feel  that 
he  has  the  same  rights  as  a  w^hite  man.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  it  is  Mr.  Blackbur^i  who 
is  "  insolent?  " 


....It  is  the  roproMch  of  Western  colleges 
that  educational  standards  are  often  far  too 
low.  U'lic  institutions  that  maintain  tin- 
same  grade  of  academic  work  as  our  better 
Eastern  universities  are  the  exception,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  notabh;  that  one 
of  these,  Park  College,  Parkville,  Mo.,  has 
given  new  proof  of  high  classical  attainment 
in  the  production  of  a  Plautinian  drama. 
Even  among  the  old  collegiate  foundations 
of  the  Atlantic  States  a  Greek  or  Latin  play 
is  rare  enough  to  attract  wide  attention,  but 
in  all  the  institutions  of  learning  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  only  once  be- 
fore, and  that  sixteen  years  ago,  has  a  class- 
ical drama  been  produced  in  the  original 
tongue.  In  this  case  Plautus's  Captiri 
was  given  a  most  successful  presentation, 
with  all  the  classical  accompaniments  of 
music  and  dress,  according  to  th(»  invariald" 
custom  of  the  Fahiila  PnUiiild  of  two  thou 
sand  years  ago,  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  A. 
L.  Wolfe. 

...  .A  battalion  of  Kentucky  State  troops 
sent  by  the  Govei'nor  have  not  sufficed  to 
protect  a  man  on  trial  at  Manchester,  Ky.. 
Avho  was  one  of  the  principals  in  a  moun- 
taineers' family  feud.  In  the  very  face  ot 
the  soldiers  he  was  shot  dead,  and  a  com- 
pany of  thirtj'  armed  men  w^ere  standing  by 
ready  to  protect  this  last  murderer  against 
arrest  by  the  soldiers.  A  dispatch  says  that 
those  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  feud 
believe*  that  trouble  will  not  end  till  all  the 
members  of  one  of  the  families  are  extermi- 
ated.  What  wnth  feuds  and  mobs,  some  por- 
tions of  our  country  can  make  slight  claims^ 
to  civilization. 

.  . .  .AVe  congratulate  Brown  University  on 
securing  Dr.  Faunce  for  President.  His 
name  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  presented, 
and  his  scholarship  and  ability  give  excel- 
lent promise  for  a  useful  administration. 
Now  Amherst  is  the  last  of  the  prominent 
Eastern  colleges  to  remain  without  a  head, 
and  apparently  plausible  indications  point  to 
Professor  Harris,  of  Andover,  as  the  man 
Avho  will  be  chosen  at  commencement,  whose 
election  will  please  most  friends  of  the  col- 
lege. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Baptist  National    Anniversaries. 

(CONCLUDINC;    SESSIONS.) 

By  Kerr  Boyce  Tapper,   D.D. 

As  prolaloj-y  to  the  :nmiv('i-s;ii-y  iiioctiiiiis 
ot*  the  AiJUTicaii  Baptist  Missionary  mct'tiiii;" 
ami  of  tl»t'  Anioricau  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  in  Snn  Francisco,  May  29tli-Jinie  1st, 
it  may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  pre- 
sent a  brief  summary  of  Baptist  strength 
and  worlv  in  tlie  United  States. 

This  denomination  of  Cliristians  number 
to-day  in  our  land  42,893  churches  and  28,409 
ordained  ministers,  witnessed  within  its 
ranlvs  during  the  past  year  203,29G  baptisms, 
liohls  Church  property  valued  at  $83,942,243, 
maintains  24,619  Bible  schools,  with  183,338 
teachers  and  1,726,693  scholars,  expended 
during  the  year  for.  Church  worlv  $9,160,318, 
and  for  benevolence  $3,069,400,  and  has  on 
its  Church  roll  to-day  as  reported  by  the 
churches,  4,141,935  communicants— a  net 
gain  over  1898  of  86,189  members. 

On  May  29th-30th  were  held  the  sessions 
of  the  Missionary  Union,  the  oldest  of  the 
Baptist  societies,  dating  from  1814.  This  so- 
ciety, organized  distinctively  to  preach  the 
Gospel  among  all  nations,  has  missions  in 
Burma,  South  India,  Assam,  China,  Japan 
and  Africa,  while  engaged,  also,  in  planting 
and  developing  churches  in  Germany,  Sweden, 
Norway,  France  and  Russia.  With  no  fewer 
than  450  American  missionaries  in  pagan 
lands,  4,000  native  helpers,  844  churches,  of 
which  600  are  self-sustaining,  and  a  mem- 
bership ot  over  100,000,  this  organization 
has  much  this  year  for  which  to  thank  God 
and  take  courage.  Its  receipts  for  the  past 
twelve  months  were  $563,490,  and  its  proper- 
ty is  valued  at  $1,600,000.  The  presiding 
officer  of  the  present  session  is  Hon.  R.  O. 
Fuller, '  of  Massachusetts.  The  annual  re- 
port, made  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Mabie,  of  Bos- 
ton, was  in  many  respects  unusually  gratify- 
ing. Inspiring,  even  pathetic,  addresses  were 
delivered  by  returned  missionaries  as  fol- 
lows: R.  R.  Williams,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury in  Japan;  Rev.  Alfred  Fuller,  son  of  the 


I)resident  of  the  Inion,  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Bear- 
ing, each  of  whom  lias  been  working  in  Ja- 
pan; Rev.  C  O.  Harris,  of  liiiiiiia.  and  It»*v. 
F.  U.  Haggard,  of  Assam.  Ucv.  Dr.  II.  .M. 
King,  of  IM-ovi(l(Mice,  made  a  rousing  address 
on  "God  in  Missions,"  and  Rev.  \U'.  Gcorg*' 
C  Lorimer,  of  lioston,  a  vigorous  spcecli  on 
"  Tlie  lOconomics  of  Missions." 

The  last  .sessions  of  the  Anniversaries  were 
taken  up  in  discussions  respecting  the  work 
of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  Society, 
which  devotes  itself  to  establishing  and  sus- 
taining churches  among  the  churchless  and 
neglected  people  in  the  West  and  Soutli. 
The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year 
were  so  large— $461,081.77— that,  after  ex- 
pending $415,255  on  missionary  operations,  it 
was  enabled  to  pay  off  the  whole  indebte<l- 
ness  incurred  last  year  and  have  $35,000  left 
over  for  an  "  emergency  fund."  To  quote 
from  the  printed  report,  the  society  has  em- 
l)loyed  1,092'  missionaries  and  teachers,  who 
have  served  1,807  churches  and  preaching 
stations.  Churches  organized,  57;  persons 
baptized,  3,325.  These  mission  churches  have 
contributed  for  benevolence  $87,782.  Eighty 
churches  have  been  aided  in  the  erection  of 
houses  of  worship  to  the  amount  of  $32,390. 
Of  the  schools  sustained  by  the  Society,  26 
ai'e  for  the  negroes  in  the  Southern  States: 
they  are  theological,  collegiate,  academic  and 
industrial.  The  enrollment  was  2,151  males, 
2,603  females,  taught  by  249  teachers,  of 
whom  133  are  colored.  The  expenditure  for 
tuition,  etc.,  by  the  Society  was  $107,010. 
The  colored  pupils  paid«  in  tuition  fees  and 
for  board,  $78,211.  Schools  were  also  sus- 
tained for  Chinese,  Mormons  and  Mexicans. 
This  Society  has  assets  of  $1,802,200,  of 
which  $823,000  is  in  real  estate,  chiefly  its 
school  property  in  the  South  and  elsewhere. 

After  the  Home  Mission  Society  had  been 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  E.  M.  Thresher,  of 
Ohio,  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  presented  certain  nota- 
ble features  of  the  year's  work,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
H.  1j.  Morehouse,  of  New  York,  made  an  ad- 
mirable speech  on  "  Fifty  Years'  Work  on 
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tho  Pacific  Coa.st."  Anion;;  the  points  cni- 
pliasizod  woi'c  tlicsc:  'I'iial  the  wliolc  West 
in  its  earlioi-  liistory  was  intensely  material- 
istic; that  in  fonr  years  after  tln^  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  it  became  necessary  to 
erect  an  insane  asylnm  for  the  numerous 
lunatics  whose  ivason  liad  been  dethroned 
by  the  terrific  strain  and  disappointments  of 
the  time;  tliat  durin,i»'  the  past  ten  years  esi)e- 
cially  there  had  been  a  marvelous  improve- 
ment in  the  aspirations  and  character  of  the 
Western  population.  In  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  of  this  society's  meetings  two 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Hul- 
bert,  D.I).,  of  Chicago,  on  "  The  Perils  of  the 
City,"  and  by  Kerr  Boyce  Tupper  on  "  The 
New  Era  in  the  West  Indies."  The  former 
speaker  dealt  with  the  growtli  and  dangers 
of  our  American  cities,  the  latter  with  tlie 
vast  opportunities  and  possibilities  presented 
to-day  to  otu*  Republic  and  the  Christian 
Cliurch  in  connection  with  Spain's  recent 
colonies. 

After  a  brief  session  on  the  morning  of 
June  1,  the  Anniversaries  closed,  many  of  the 
delegates  visiting  Los  Angeles,  the  Yosemite 
Valley  and  Portland,  all  voting  that  in  the 
'matter  of  attendance  upon  the  meetings  and 
in  the  quality  of  the  addresses  delivered 
these  San  Francisco  Anniversaries  have  sel- 
flom  been  equaled,  perhaps  never  surpassed, 
in  the  history  of  American  Baptists. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church. 

By  Denis  Wortman,   D.D. 

The  General  Synod  began  its  ninety-second 
regular  session  in  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Catsklll,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday  afternoon,  June 
4th.  The  Synod  organized  under  the  presid- 
ing of  Dr.  E.  B.  Coe,  of  New  York  City,  its 
ex-president,  and  chose  George  S.  Bishop, 
D.D.,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  as  President, 
and  N.  H.  Van  Arsdale,  D.D.,  assistant  edi- 
tor of  The  Christkin  Intelligencer,  of  New 
York,  as  Vice-President.  Dr.  Coe  preached 
on  the  first  evening.  His  sermon  was  all 
that  might  be  expected  from  one  of  such 
lucid  thought,  scholarly  learning  and  spirit- 
ual nature.    It  is  well  known  that  he  was 


one  of  the  most  prominent  candidates  for  the 
prcsidciic.N    of   his  alma,  mater,   Yale. 

The  rei)ort  of  the  Board  of  Foreij?n  Mis- 
sions is  always  of  prime  imi)ortance.  Its  six- 
ty-seventh report  shows  that  tho  its  income 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  less  than 
usual,  that  of  Ai)i-il  was  .$l().fKl(»  in  excess  of 
that  last  year,  the  whole  being  reinforciMl  by 
a  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Vooiiiees  of  .flO.tMM)  in 
.lanuary,  and  its  rec<Mi)ts  for  the  year  are 
.ft If),.')-! 8,  as  against  .$100,24.',  last  year.  Only 
in  18(>7  (when  AVarren  Ackerson  gave  l$r)[i,7AH) 
to  remove  a  long  accumulating  del)t),  in  ISSS 
(when  Dr.  Chamberlain  secured  .'j;4.").H:ir)  foi 
the  Arcot  Theological  Seminary),  juid  in  1800, 
1801  and  1808  have  our  receipts  been  larger 
than  this  year.  But  nothing  less  than  .$120.- 
000,  besides  legacies,  will  suffice  for  our 
legitimate  work.  Tho  the  gifts  to  foreign 
missions  average  more  per  communicant 
than,  I  think,  in  any  other  denomination  ex- 
cept the  Moravians,  the  heart  of  the  Church 
is  not  satisTied  until  its  vast  and  important 
fields  are  properly  tilled. 

The  Amoy  Mission  suffers  from  the  with- 
drawal of  Messrs.  Rapalje  and  Kip,  noble 
veterans  in  her  service,  so  that  purely  evan- 
gelistic work  is  diminished.  In  the  schools 
the  number  of  pupils  is  diminished,  owing  to 
the  greatly  increasing  desire  to  learn  the 
English  language.  An  Anglo-Chinese  school 
is  therefore  in  contemplation  along  with  the 
Boys'  Academy.  The  native  Christians  seem 
to  be  growing  in  power  of  self-support,  and 
their  contributions  amount  to  $4.G9  per  mem- 
Iver.  Far  better  than  some  American 
churches  !  The  Arcot  Mission  has  had  a 
fruitful  year,  tho  not  without  embarrass- 
ments owing  to  famine,  cholera  and  the 
plague.  The  Rev.  H.  Huizlnger  is  devoting 
himself  entirely  to  evangelistic  work,  he  and 
his  assistants  having  preached  in  over  1,000 
places.  Similar  work  is  done  through  the  C. 
E.  S.  and  the  Gospel  Extension  Societies  of 
the  native  churches,  while  the  pastors  have 
labored  more  in  the  churches  and  schools. 
There  are  24  churches,  with  2,804  communi- 
cants; then,  of  course,  a  great  outside  almost- 
Christian  contingent.  In  the  Vellore  College 
there  are  1,004  students,  notwithstanding  a 
rival  Hindu  school  in  the  same  place.  Mr. 
Wm.  I.  Chamberlain  is  in  this  city  seeking 
a  .$2."),000  endowment.    May  this  splendid  son 
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of  a  noble  fatlier  have  wiiceess  !  President 
Jai-ed  W.  Seudder's  Theological  Lectnres  are 
now  heinjr  issued  in  'raniil;  and  I  >r.  Jacob 
Chamberlain  Is  working  ha  id  on  a  Telngn 
Bible  Dictionary,  and  has  bronjjht  out  "  Tel- 
ngu  Hymns  in  Knglisli  Meters." 

Japanese  Ohrislians  are  wondering  what 
will  be  the  rcsidls  ot  ihe  new  treaty  soon  to 
eoiiic  into  operation.  While  tliey  apprehend 
some  possibly  untoward  etiects  on  the  rela- 
tions of  foreigners  and  Japan<»se,  an<l  the 
status  of  the  schools  under  the  Government, 
they  believe  Christianity  will  have  a  more 
open  held  for  work.  The  people  are  reported 
as  more  open  now  to  Christian  teaching, 
esi)eeially  in  educated  circles.  Dr.  Jas.  H. 
Hallagh  organized  the  first  Christian  church 
in  Japan  in  1872,  while  there  are  now  seven- 
ty-two cliurches  in  (he  "Church  of  Christ  in 
Jaj)an."  with  a  membership  of  probably  !'►,- 
<"«»(),  of  which  twenty-three  support  them- 
selves. Our  new  Arabian  Mission  hais  lost 
by  death  the  devoted  Itev.  P.  J.  Zwemer.  but 
besides  his  brother,  Kev.  S.  M.  Zwemer.  and 
wife,  others  have  gone  to  the  field,  with  the 
purpose  to  push  the  missionary  stations  be- 
yond the  coasts  far  into  the  interior. 

The  Woman's  Board  realized  this  year  $32,- 
849,  its  total  from  the  beginning  reaching 
about  half  a  million.  Some  of  our  churches 
are  sustaining  their  individual  missionaries; 
two  or  three  of  our  young  ladies,  graduates 
of  V^assar  and  Smith  colleges,  are  supported 
in  the  field  of  college  missionary  societies. 
We  have  23  mission  stations,  225  out-stations 
and  preaching  places,  82  missionaries,  men 
and  women;  33  native  ordained  minis- 
ters, numei'ous  native  helpers,  4,453  com- 
municants, besides  some  1,500  of  our  own 
members  in  the  "Church  of  Christ  in  Japan," 
a  total  of  6,000,  and  G,165  pupils  in  schools. 

The  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  is  also  a 
popular  one  with  our  denomination,  having 
had  a  life  of  sixiy-seven  years.  Its  work 
covers  89  churches  in  the  East  that  it  has 
helped,  and  133  in  the  West,  making  a  total 
of  222  churches  more  or  less  assisted  by  it, 
159  pastors,  14,675  members,  925  being  added 
upon  confession  of  their  faith,  18,717  in  Sun- 
day-schools; these  same  churches  giving 
about  $63,000  for  their  pastors'  salaries. 
Thirteen  churches  have  been  built  or  com- 
pleted, and  6  parsonages;    7    new    missions 


liave  been  begun,  and  8  have  assumed  self- 
support.  Its  entire  receipts  for  the  year  have 
iKMMi $83,870.  A  specially  interesting  feature  of 
the  year  is  tlie  work  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Koe  in  Colony,  Oklahoma,  where  these  devot- 
ed missionaries  labor,  who  won  the  hearts  of 
the  INIohonk  Indian  ('onference  last  au- 
tumn, so  that  on  tlie  spot,  healing  them 
speak  only  some  ten  minutes,  they  sul»s<i  ibed 
over  $1,200  for  a  building  where  the  wonder- 
fully gifted  wife  might  teach  and  train  her 
Indians;  they  have  gained  the  love  of  tlu' 
whole  church,  and,  no  need  of  saying,  of  the 
Indians,  many  of  whom  have  become  Chris- 
tians. Our  Holland  churches  of  the  West, 
meanwhile,  that  have  been  aided  by  the 
East,  are  rewarding  over  and  over  again  the 
loving  care  and  loving  gifts  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  are  proving  themselves  very  lead- 
ers in  missions  both  at  home  and  aJiroad. 

The  Synod  devotC'd  itself  on  Tliursday 
afternoon  and  evening  to  making  nomina- 
tions for  the  vacant  professorships  at  New 
Brunswick,  and  on  Thursday  after  long 
balloting  elected  as  Professor  of  Pas- 
toral Theology  Ferdinand  S.  Sclienck,  D.D., 
of  New  York,  who  is  one  of  our  w^ell  informed 
pastors,  and  is  author  of  a  little  Bible 
Hand-Book  published  by  the  American  Tract 
Society.  As  we  write  the  contest  is  not  set- 
tled over  the  Professorship  of  Hebrew,  the 
leading  candidates  being  thus  far,  in  the 
order  of  their  votes,  the  Rev.  John  H.  Raven, 
the  Rev.  J.  Fred  Berg,  and  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Hiiizinger. 

Catskill,  N.  Y. 


The     Cumberland     Presbyterian 
General  Assembly. 

In  1894  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church  met  in  the  State 
of  Oregon.  On  their  journey  across  the  con- 
tinent to  that  meeting  the  Commissioners 
spent  a  day  in  Denver,  Colorado,  and  held  a 
service  with  a  view  of  organizing  a  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city,  in 
which,  up  to  that  time  there  was  no  congre- 
gation of  this  denomination.  The  dream  of 
five  years  ago  has  been  realized,  and  in  1899 
the  Denver  church  entertained  the  General 
Assembly,  which  convened  on  May  the  18th, 
and  continued  in  session  for  eight  days. 

The  I'ublishing  House  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
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has  doue  n  Ijir^o  business,  suwl  among  its 
[juhlications  has  boon  a  work  on  Systoniatic 
Thoolojry,  l)y  rrofcssor  ]{.  V.  Fost(M',  D.D., 
whicli  has  rocoivod  very  ravoral)l<'  \)vvss 
notices.  The  Theological  Seminary,  which 
was  reorganized  ca  lew  years  ago,  is  giving 
great  satisfaction.  The  past  year  has  been 
the  best  year  in  its  history',  and  the  endow- 
ment, has  l>een  increased  sufficiently  to  sup- 
I>ort;  an  additional  i)rof(;ssor.  The  various 
boards  made  slight  advancements  on  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  their  machinery  is  now  so 
well  adjusted  that  larger  results  are  expected 
hereafter.  The  Church  has  foreign  mission 
work  In  Japan,  Mexico  and  China.  Two  new 
missionaries  were  consecrated  for  the  Japan 
mission,  and  two  for  the  China  mission.  Of 
the  last  two  one  is  an  ordained  preacher,  who 
has  taken  a  regular  course  in  medicine,  and 
the  other  .is  a  Chinaman,  who  was  converted 
to  Christianity  in  this  countr^\'.  lie  has  spent 
a  number  of  years  in  school  preparing  him- 
self to  preach  the  Gospel  to  his  own  people, 
and  was  graduated  last  year  from  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  The  special  work  was  in 
regard  to  an  endowment  in  honor  of  the 
Church's  centennial,  which  will  occur  in 
1901.  It  is  proposed  in  the  intervening  eleven 
years  whicii  remain  to  raise  $1,000,000  for 
our  colleges  and  Theological  Seminary,  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  preparatory  schools,  dis- 
courage academies  from  attempting  to  do 
college  work,  and  add  one  to  the  present  five 
colleges  in  the  denomination.  No  great  enter- 
prise of  the  denomination  was  ever  under- 
taken with  so  much  unanimity.  The  matter 
is  how  committed  to  an  "  Educational  Com- 
mission," which  has  met  and  organized,  and 
thus  one  of  the  greatest  enterprises  of  the 
Church  has  been  launched  with  bright  pros- 
pects of  its  ultimate  completion,  which  means 
a  greatly  increased  power  for  good  to  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. 


The   New    Presbyterian    Confes- 
sion, of  Faith. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  should,  at  the  late  meet- 
ing of  its  General  Assembly,  have  first  con- 
demned Pro-fessor  McGiffert's  book  as  heret- 
ical, in  these  words: 

"  The   Assembly   reasserts   its   deliverence   of 


1808,  condemninp;  the  statements  of  said  book  :  " 
and  should  then  have  referred  his  case  to  his 
presbytery  for  judicial  action.  Kut  a  much 
more  important  event  was  its  adoption,  with 
no  opposition,  of  what  has  well  been  called 
the  new  Presbyterian  creed.  This  creed 
deserves  carefiri  consideration. 

This  new  creed  begins  by  decjjiiing  11  l<.  be 
"a  fundamental  doctrine"  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  did  so  control  the  writers  of  the  Bible 
"as  to  make  their  stalements  absolutely  Irulh- 
ful,  tliat  is,  free  from  eri'or  when  intei*preted 
in  their  natural  and  intended  sense." 
It  proceeds  to  make  this  language  more  ex- 
plicit by  saying: 

"  All  seeming  discrepancies  and  contradictions 
in  the  Bible  are  to  be  referred  to  the  limitations 
upon  human  knowledge." 

And  then  it  proceeds  even  fiirth(»r  to  specify 
that  it  is  conti-ary  to  the  ''  Confession  of 
Faith  "  "  to  hold  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  in  any  respect  historically  inaccurate. 

Whether  this  doctrine  is  true  or  not  is  for 
students  of  history,  not  of  theology,  to  deter- 
mine. To  impose  it  upon  Christian  people  is 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  Church,  and  it  may 
be  out  of  the  faith.  It  is  just  such  deliver- 
ances as  this  that  make  infidels  out  of  stu- 
dious young  men. 

The  doctrine  of  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  of  but  secondary  importance  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion.  There  is  a  multitude  of  historical, 
scientific  or  philosophical  statements  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  where  truth  or  error  makes 
absolutely  no  difference  to  any  believer. 
The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  does  not  depend 
on  whether  Zaccui-,  Sherebiah  and  Shebaniah 
were  Levites  or  not,  or  Avhether  Daniel  lived 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  that  of 
Darius  and  Cyrus,  or  whether  the  world 
was  made  in  six  days  by  a  divine  fiat  or  in 
milHons  by  evolution.  But  it  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  whether  one  is  forbidden 
by  his  religion  to  believe  what  his  studies  of 
history  and  science  compel  him  to  believe. 
It  is  surprising  that  no  one  thought  it  worth 
while  to  call  attention  to  the  danger  of  such 
a  declaration;  we  doubt  not  that  many 
saw  it. 

Then  follows  a  prohibition  of  all  teaching 
that  our  Lord  could  in  any  particular  way 
have  been  liable  to  error.   Inasmuch  as  he 
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had  ill  him.  even  while  on  cai'lli,  "all  llio 
Ireasiiros  ol'  wisdom  and  knowledge." 
Whether  this  be  trne  or  not,  it  seems  to  con- 
tradict the  (iospels,  which  declare  that  he 
.u:rew  in  kuQNAledge,  and  the  words  of  o\ir 
Lord  himself,  who  distinctlj'^  dechired  that  as 
to  one  matter  ho  was  in  ignorance.  It  dis- 
tinctly denies  the  permissible  doctrine  of  the 
Kenosis,  maintained  stoutly  by  the  late  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby,  a  former  Moderator. 

Then  this  new  creed  proceeds  to  teach  that 
it  is  a  "  fundamental  doctrine "  that  our 
Lord  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  per- 
petual ordinance.  That  he  did,  we  do  not 
(piestion,  but  no  doctrine  of  forms  or  ordi- 
nances can  be  fundamental. 

Yet  one  more  statement  is  in  this  amazing 
new  creed  declared  to  be  *'  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God,"  that  God  justi- 
lies  riien  "  by  imputing  the  obedience  and 
satisfaction  of  Christ  to  them."  This  is 
quoted  from  the  Westminster  Confession, 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
obedience  is  certainly  not  fundamental,  and 
is  not  generally  held  by  Christians  to  be  true. 
They  do  not  at  all  agree  to  accept  that  theory 
of  Justitication,  and  those  who  reject  it  are 
as  good  Christians  as  those  who  accept  it. 

Taken  as  a  whole  this  new  creed  is  un- 
called for  and  if  imposed  nright  well  be  dan- 
gerous to  faith.  It  would  certainly  be 
divisive  and  sectarian  instead  of  comprehen- 
sive and  catholic. 


In  our  article  last  week  on  the  Lutheran 
General  Synod  the  name  of  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Seiss  of  Philadelphia  was  misprint- 
ed and  given  as  Geiss.  The  error  was  dis- 
covered before  the  complete  edition  was 
printed,  but  not  in  time  to  correct  all  the 
copies. 

.  . .  .We  have  seen  the  first  response  to  the 
Pope's  last  encyclical  proclaiming  a  holy 
year  in  the  grand  religious  service  at  the 
St.  Stephen's  Cathedral  in  Vienna,  when  the 
Auistrian  Emperor,  surrounded  by  his  arch- 
dukes and  a  crowd  of  public  officials,  sol- 
emnlj^  consecrated  himself,  his  family  and 
all  his  people  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  .Jesus. 

. . .  .During  the  past  week  there  has  been  a 
very  interesting  series  of  conferences  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  The 


IJoard  has  adoftted  Hie  custom  of  calling  its 
missionaries,  both  those  newly  appointed  and 
those  here  on  furloughs,  for  conference  in  re- 
gard to  mission  work.  The  aim,  objects  and 
methods  are  set  forth  by  the  officers  of  the 
Board  and  others  specially  fitte<l.  There  is 
also  opportunity  for  mutual  accpiaintance, 
and  the  result  is  that  many  of  the  misconcep- 
tions that  are  almost  inevitable  among  those 
who  take  up  the  mission  work  are  avoided, 
and  effective  work  on  the  field  is  gi*eatly  fur- 
thered. The  conferences  close  this  week 
with  a  farewell  meeting  to  those  who  are  ex- 
pecting Avithin  a  few  months  to  go  to  the 
field. 

.  ,,  .That  the  discussions  of  the  past  year 
are  not  without  result  is  evident  in  the  at- 
titude taken  by  some  of  the  strong  Chui-ch 
of  England  papers  toward  the  Nonconform- 
ists. For  example.  The  Guardian  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  advocate  that  at  the  approach- 
ing Churcli  Congress,  Nonconformists  shouhl 
be  invited  to  take  part  that  they  may  set 
forth  the  Nonconformist  situation  more 
clearly.  While  The  Guardian  does  not  antici- 
pate any  rapid  or  easy  solution  of  the  difH- 
culties  involved,  nor  apparently  believe  that 
that  solution  will  be  advanced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  these  Nonconformists  on  the  plat- 
form, still  it  is  willing  to  concede  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  for  Churchmen  to 
know  what  is  really  wanted,  and  that  this 
would  be  a  gain  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  no 
loss,  so  far  as  is  apparent,  to  that  of  charity. 

....At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Christian  Scientists  in  this  country  and  P]u- 
rope,  held  at  Boston,  there  were  present 
about  10,000  members,  and  2,550  new  names 
were  added  to  the  roll  and  received  into  the 
church  at  the  communion  service.  Several  of 
these  were  from  England  and  Scotland,  while 
three  were  from  Australia.  As  the  church  in 
which  the  services  were  held  only  seated 
1,500  people  a  series  of  services  was  insti- 
tuted. The  organization  now  reports  304 
branch  churches  and  111  additional  regular- 
ly established  Sunday  services  in  the  United 
States  and  in  several  foreign  countries,  in- 
cluding Canada,  England,  Scotland,  France 
and  Germany,  with  a  total  membership  of 
upward  of  70,000,  while  the  church  attend- 
ants  number  more  than    300,000.       During 
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l.SDS  tlii'ic  was  ail  iiicicasi'  of  7r»  cliurclu's, 
agaiusi  au  increase  of  44  iu  the  previous 
year. 

....Que  who  calls  himself  au  "uulraiued 
factory  boj',"  but  who  writes  a  good  letler, 
"Nvauts  to  kuow  if  we  indorse  such  an  artich' 
as  that  of  Tolstoi's,  which  we  printed  willi- 
out  coninient  in  our  issue  of  June  1st.  Our 
readers  nuist  know  that  we  publish  many  ar- 
ticles which  we  could  not  editorially  indorsi', 
because  on  the  whole  we  think  they  are 
Avortli  reading.  In  the  case  of  that  article  Wv' 
should  by  no  means  indorse  the  note  which 
speaks  of  the  Gospels  as  "  the  work  of  ni- 
numerable  minds  and  hands  and  full  of  er- 
rors." We  knoAV  of  no  reason  to  believe  that 
juore  than  a  very  few  hands  wei'e  concerned 
in  their  composition.  And  as  to  there  be^ng 
much  in  them  wiiich  is  not  only  "  unintelli- 
gible "  but  "  even  contradictory  "  in  wliat 
professes  to  be  Christ's  teaching,  the  case 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  precise  reverse.  Never- 
theless the  method  of  studying  the  (iospt'ls 
defended  by  Tolstoi  is  certainly  a  very  good 
one  for  those  who  find  ditticulties  in  tliem, 
and  the  great  Russian  author's  thoughts  on 
tae  subject  are  well  worth  considering. 

. ..  .The  Synod  of  tlie  Reformed  Presbyte 
rian  Church  (O.  S.)  met  in  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
on  May  31st,  1.38  delegates  in  attend- 
ance. The  business  was  chiefly  routine. 
A  few  items  were  of  general  interest. 
In  1897  the  Synod  requested  of  Dr.  McAl- 
lister, editor  of  the  Christian  Stafestnan,  to 
discontinue  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
Church  union,  as  the  views  presented  were 
regarded  by  many  as  opposed  to  the  position 
of  the  Church  on  that  subject,  aud  calculated 
to  disturb  her  peace.  By  a  vote  of  79  to  01 
this  Synod  resolved  that  it  perceived  no  rea- 
son for  continuing  iu  force  this  special  re- 
quest. The  question  as  to  the  formation  of 
young  people's  Covenanter  societies  to  take 
the  place  of  the  C.  E.  societies  has  been  agi- 
tating the  Church  for  some  time,  and  it  was 
feared  would  occasion  earnest  discussion 
and  develop  irreconcilable  differences,  but 
was  skillfully  avoided;  the  report  on  that 
subject,  being  so  worded  as  to  satisfy  all, 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The  statistics 
of  the  Churcli  show:   Congregations.   113,  a 


decrease  of  _!;  niissiiui  stations,  11;  ministers, 
J 24,  au  increase  of  5;  licentiates,  21;  students 
of  theology,  3;  communicants,  9,87.'),  a.  d<.'- 
crease  of  08;  Sabbath  school  attendance,  10,- 
.'587;  young  people's  societies  att(mdauce. 
2,4.30.  Total  contiibutions.  .$l(^4,4.s.~»,  an  in- 
crease of  .$1,.'j3.').  Tlie  Mission  IJoards  did 
not  receive  tlu?  support  they  shouhl  liavc. 
and  an  earnest  and  united  eft'ort  is  to  be 
made  the  coming  year  to  increase  the  con- 
tributions for  mission  purposes. 

....The  (Jerman  Baptist  Brethren  (Dunk- 
.irds)  held  their  annual  meeting  this  year  in 
Roanoke,  \'a.,  about  0,000  delegates  being 
present.  Changes  in  the  Hymn  and  Song 
Book,  and  a  plan  for  a  more  judicious  distri- 
l)ution  of  the  ministerial  force  were  consid- 
ered. Queries  came  up  from  seventeen  dis- 
tricts. These  concerned  conformity  to  the 
usages  of  the  Brotherhood  in  giving  shape  to 
the  clotliing,  liair  and  beard  and  the  non-use 
of  tobacco;  whether  the  sisters  should  not  be 
required  to  remove  weather  clothing  (extra 
wraps  I,  :i!id  have  their  heads  covered  ac- 
cording to  I  Cor.,  11:T)-10;  whether  all  adver- 
tisements (except  religious)  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Gospel  Messenger,  the  Church 
piper;  whether  the  sisters  should  not  have 
tl'.e  same  privilege  the  brethren  enjoy  in 
breaking  of  bread  and  passing  the  cup  at 
communion;  whether  schools  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  brethren  should  teach  instru- 
mental music;  what  is  meant  by  "fashion- 
able hats  aud  neckties;"  whether  members 
should  engage  in  Sunday  work,  or  in  any 
work  requiring  a  uniform;  whether  a  man 
Wiio  raises  tobacco  or  has  tobacco  raised  is 
eligible  to  the  place  of  a  delegate;  whether 
the  LaudniarJ:,  a  new  paper  edited  by  some 
of  the  brethren,  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue; whether  the  "  German  Baptist  Histor- 
ical Association "  should  be  incorporated 
with  the  Church;  declaring  brethren  who  act 
as  agents  for  land  companies  to  be  ineligible 
as  delegates.  The  General  Missionary  and 
Tract  Committee  reported  receipts  for  bitild- 
iug  meeting  houses.  $2,281;  the  World-Wide 
Fund,  .$24,211;  Book  and  Tract  Fund,  $2,359; 
India^  Mission.  .$3,204;  Asia  Minor  Fund, 
.$3,400;  India  Orphanage  Home,  $1,355.  To- 
tal assets  of  all  funds.  .$409,748. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Trade  with  Australia. 

Tin:  j^rowth  ol"  our  exi)orts  to  Australia  is 
a  mutter  of  (.•oiisiderable  couiuiercial  iiiipor- 
tauco,  owing-  to  tlie  iiitellij?eiice  and  activity 
of  the  people  who  are  enlarging-  their  pur- 
chases from  the  United  States,  the  character 
of  the  ffoods  which  we  are  selling  to  them  in 
inci'easing  (piantities,  and  the  fact  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  Australians,  as  in- 
habitants of  British  Colonial  provinces,  is 
to  imi)ort  from  England.  The  oflicial  figures 
for  British  Australasia  are  as  follows: 

Exports  Imports 

from  U.  S.  to  U.  S. 

1893 $7,921,228  $7,266,808 

1894 8.131,939  4,017,025 

1895 9,014,268  4,620,828 

1896  12.748,074  7,579,259 

1897 17,460.-283  5,900,144 

1898        15,609  863  5.578,898 

1899  (10  months;         ....'. 16,240  486  2,614,873 

Six  years  ago  the  exports  and  imports  were 
almost  evenly  balanced.  Since  that  time  our 
sales  to  Australia  have  been  more  than 
doubled,  while  our  purchases  have  fallen 
off.  The  reports  for  the  ten  months  ending 
with  April  are  especially  interesting.  They 
point  to  a  total  of  exports  for  the  year 
amounting  to  $19,500,000  with  imports  far 
below  those  of  any  previous  year.  The  in- 
crease of  exports  has  been  most  encouraging 
in  the  department  of  manufactures,  and 
especially  in  products  of  iron  and  steel.  The 
largest  items  are  tobacco,  cigars,  lumber, 
furniture  and  illuminating  oil.  but  the  value 
of  the  wire,  steel  rails,  builders'  hardware, 
steam  engines,  sewing  machines,  typewriters, 
printing  presses,  bicycles,  saws,  tools,  agri- 
cultural implements  and  other  finished  iron 
products  exceeds  the  sum  of  these.  The  Aus- 
tralians are  now  buying  here  many  things 
which  in  the  past  they  purchased  in  England 
or  on  the  Continent.  The  largest  item  of  our 
imports  is  wool,  but  we  also  buy  consider- 
able quantities  of  coal,  hides,  gum  and  tin. 
Commercial  relations  between  our  country 
and  Australia  are  becoming  more  intimate, 
and  the  growth  of  our  exports  might  be  pro- 
moted by  a  modification  of  our  duties  on  cer- 
tain Australian  products,  such  as  coal,  the 


admission  of  which  free  of  duly    would  as- 
sist manufacturers  on  the  I'acific  coast. 


Mr.     Henderson    and    Currency 
Reform. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, who  is  to  be  Speaker  of  the  House, 
is  chairman  of  the  House  Republican  Caucus 
Committee  on  the  Currency,  which  recently, 
at  its  meetings  in  Atlantic  City,  agreed  upon 
a  scheme  of  currency  legislation.  Speaker 
Reed's  attitude  toward  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  currency  laws  was  not  wholly 
satisfactory  to  those  who  desired  that 
amendments  should  be  enacted.  One  of  his 
remarks  current  in  Washington  was  this: 
•*  If  we  say  there  is  need  of  currency  legisla- 
tion, we  shall  admit  that  there  is  some- 
thing the  matter  with  the  currency."  Mr. 
Henderson,  of  course,  approves  the  scheme 
of  legislation  which  was  adopted  at  the  con- 
ference in  Atlantic  City,  and  he  has  repeat- 
edly expressed  the  oi)iiiioii  that  a  bill  will  be 
passed.  All  of  the  other  members  of  the 
caucus  committee  are  members  of  the  new 
House,  and  they  support  the  four  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  was  framed  at  the  confer- 
ence. It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  both  as 
presiding  officer  of  the  House  and  as  the 
maker  of  the  House  committees  Mr.  Hen- 
derson Avill  promote  the  passage  of  the  At- 
lantic City  bill  or  one  based  upon  it.  He 
may  place  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
caucus  committee  in  the  new  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  He  knows  what 
their  policy  would  be.  The  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  at 
their  meeting  in  New  York  last  week  did  not 
consider  the  caucus  committee's  bill.  It  will 
be  taken  up  by  a  sub-committee  soon  to  l)e 
appointed  by  Chairman  Aldrich.  This  sub- 
committee ought  to  insist  upon  the  addition 
to  the  Atlantic  City  bill  of  a  provision  sep- 
arating the  banking  business  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  from  its  other  functions  by 
the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  issue  and 
redemption,  and  placing  the  gold  reserve  be- 
yond the  reach  of  Congressional  appropria- 
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lious  l«)  iiMM'l  ciiriTiil  t'\|M'jis('s  when  I  lie  rev 
ouucs  ;jrt'  injidcQuatc. 


Financial    Items. 

C.  r.  JluNTiNtJTOx  lijis  beou  re-eloct,o(l 
rresident  of  the  I'aeilic  Mail  Steamship 
(jompauy  and  Joseph  Helleii  continues  as 
Secretary. 

....Within  thirty  days  a  new  tariff  will 
take  effect  in  Venezuela  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  is  empowered  to  add 
twenty-five  per  cent,  to  all  duties. 

....In  Trenton  lately  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company  was  incorporated  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $20,000,000,  of  which 
$19,999,000  was  in  the  form  of  recently  ac- 
quired property;  $1,000  in  cash. 

....  The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 
has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  on  pre- 
ferred stock  one  and  one-half  per  cent.;  on 
common  stock,  two  per  cent,  payable  July 
loth. 

.  . .  .The  year  book  of  the  Pittsburg  Cham- 
ber of  Conniierce.  issued  May  26th,  gives 
some  figures  on  last  year's  products  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  During  the  year  1898 
2,0()3,4GG  gross  tons  of  pig  iron,  ferroman- 
ganeseand  other  blast  furnace  products  were 
produced,  also  2,171,125  gross  tons  of  steel  in- 
gots, later  rolled  into  finished  products.  The 
company  produced  55,1.54  gross  tons  of  fin- 
ished castings. 

.  ..  .Alexander  J.  Cassatt  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to 
fill  the  place  of  the  late  Frank  Thomson.  Mr. 
Cassatt  has  been  trained  in  the  strict  school 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  having  begun 
as  rodman  on  the  Pennsylvania  system,  after 
he  had  finished  his  technical  career  at  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  and  had 
taken  a  degree  at  Heidelberg  in  Germany. 
He  was  rapidly  advanced  as  resident  engi- 
neer of  the  Middle  Division,  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  general  superintendent  and 
finally  vice-president.  Mr.  Cassatt  has  long 
had  an  important  share  in  the  management 
of  the  railroad,  and  in  his  hands  its  affairs 
are  sure  to  be  under  the  best  possible  man- 
agement. 

Albert  H.  Wiggin,  late  Vice-President 

of  the  Eliot  National  Bank  of  Boston,  has 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  Vice-President  of 


the  National  J'aik  KanU  of  this  <ity.  Mr. 
Wiggin  was  born  in  Medfield,  Mass.,  in  1868, 
and  was  educated  in  tlie  Boston  public 
schools,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  JOnglish 
Higli  School,  Boston.  Besides  Ix'ing  an  ofti- 
cer  of  the  Eliot  Bank  and  a  Xatioiial  BaiiU 
Examiner  in  Boston  he  has  also  been  con- 
nected with  the  National  Bank  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  Third  National  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton. The  other  ofllcers  of  the  I*ark  Bank  are 
Edward  E.  Poor,  President;  Stuyvesant  Fish 
and  Richard  Delafield,  Vice-Presidents,  and 
George  S.  Hickok,  Cas.iier.  The  capital  of 
tne  bank  is  $2,000,000.  and  the  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  are  $3,246,800.  The  depos- 
its on  Saturday  last  were  $60,391,000. 

....The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in 
New  York  has  issued  its  thirty-fifth  annual 
statement  to  its  shareholders.  This  one  is 
for  the  current  year,  and  contains  a  hand- 
some half-touf  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce 
Building,  at  the  corner  of  Nassau  and  Cedar 
streets,  which  was  completed  May  1st,  1897. 
This  large  huilding  has  cost  some  $2,233,000, 
and  practically  all  the  offices  are  at  present 
occupied — a  rather  unusual  thing  for  such  a 
large  office  building.  The  statement  signed 
by  W.  W.  Sherman.  I»resJdent,  and  W.  C. 
Duvall,  Cashier,  shows  that  the  capital  stock 
is  $5,000,000;  surplus  fund,  $2,000,000;  inter- 
est, discount  and  profits,  $1,502,706;  contin- 
gent fund,  $297,553;  while  the  total  of  de- 
posits is  $26,220,161.  The  loans  and  dis- 
counted paper  amount  to  .$21,116,390.  and 
there  is  invested  in  United  States  bonds 
$3,200,000.  The  above  showing  must  be  very 
gratifying  to  the  1,671  shareholders. 

The  following  dividends  and    coupons 

are  announced: 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway  Com- 
pany 1st  preferred,  2  per  cent.,  payable  July 
6th. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Com- 
pany preferred,  $1.25  per  share,  payable  July 
20th. 

Commercial  Cable  Company  1%  per  cent, 
quarterly,  payable  July  1st. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stock  s 

during  the  past  week  were  : 

BANKS. 

America , 422i^  I  Corn   Exchange Wn 

Butchers  and    rov'rs'  7.t%  i  Phenix IH 

Commerce 250     |  Stat«  of  New  York 12.5 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 

City.. 4021^ 

Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 1436^ 


INSURANCE. 


More  About  North  Carolina. 

The     Presldeut     of     tlif     IMutual     Beuetit 
liife,  of  Nowark,   has  already   decided    and 
has  written  to  the  Slate  orticials  aceordinj^l.v 
—that  North  Carolina  is  not  a  desirable  coun- 
try in  which  to  do  business.    The  provisions 
of  the  Craij?  hn\,  says  the  company,  are  so 
novel,  and  involve  questions  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  more  time  than  is  granted  by 
'the  law  is  required  for  their  consideration. 
The  company,   therefore,   understands  itself 
clearly  prohibited  from  doing  any  new  busi- 
ness in  North  Carolina,  but  not  for  carrying 
out  contracts  made  there  before  June  1,  the 
date  specilied.      It  assumes  that  a  suitable 
provision  for  doing  this  will  be  expected  and 
desired  by  North  Carolina  policyholders,  and 
'  will  be  approved  by  the  State  officials.    Un- 
less the  law  is  repealed  it  is  probable  that 
many   other   companies   will   cease   writing 
new  business  in  North  Carolina. 

Col.  Jacob  L.  Greene,  the  President  of  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, has  written  a  letter  to  the  policyhold- 
ers of  his  company  in  North  Carolina,  from 
which  w^e  make  the  following  quotation: 

"  We  believe  that  there  can  be  no  question 
that  every  legitimate  interest  of  North  Carolina 
members    of    strictly    mutual    life    companies — 
such    as    this    is — are    effectually    and    entirely 
protected  by  the  recent  act  creating  and  organiz- 
ing  the   Insurnnce   Department   above   referred 
to.     Thei-e  was  no  reason  for  seeking  to  create 
for  our  North  Carolina  members  a  special  status 
in  a  purely  mutual  company  which  the  members 
of  that  company  in  other  States  do  not  possess, 
which  they  do  not  need,  and  which  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  principle  of  mutuality  by  assuming 
to  give  to  the  members  in  that  State  legal  rights 
as  against  members  elsewhere  which  the  latter 
do  not  possess  as  against  the  North   Carolina 
membership.     In   a   mutual   company    which    is 
honestly  managed    no  special  privileges  can  be 
given  to  its  members  resident  in  one  State  alone, 
and  every  such  insurance  company  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  subject  to  a  single  charter,  while  it 
can  and  must  comply  with  such  constitutional 
provisions    as    any    other    State    than    the    one 
which  gave  it  birth  chooses  to  impose  upon  it  as 


a  condition  of  doing  business  within  its  borders. 
In  so  far  as  lliis  iviiicorporatiun  act  seeks  to 
secure  for  North  ('aroliiia  members  special  and 
unusual  rights  and  privileges  as  against  other 
members,  and  adverse  to  their  interests,  the 
( ompany  cannot  actpiiesce  in  its  intended  eflVct 
without  committing  a  wrong  against  those  other 
members  who  are  its  equal  care.  There  are 
other  questions  of  a  legal  character  involved  in 
a  compliance  with  tliis  act,  of  very  doubtful  and, 
as  yet,  undetermined  effect,  but  most  serious  in 
their  nature,  and  easily  full  of  peril  to  our  en- 
tire membership.  In  tlieir  interests  we  there- 
fore deem  it  prudent,  as  well  as  just,  to  'avoid 
all  these  unequal  requirements  by  withdrawal 
from  the  State." 


The    Arkansas   Case. 

The  insurance  companies  have  gained  one 
point  as  against  the  Arkansas  anti-trust  law% 
and,  therefore,  nearly  thirty  companies  w^hich 
had    Avithdrawn    from    the   State   have  re- 
turned to  it.    State's  Attorney-General  Davis, 
with  great  zeal,  construed  the  prohibition  of 
rate  agreements  by  companies  to  cover   mak- 
ing such  agreements  anywhere,  as  well  with- 
out Arkansas  as  within  it.      The  law  does 
not  say  this,  but  he  inferred  it  to  be  intended. 
In  confirmation    he  urged  that  after  it  was 
known  that  he  placed  this  construction   on 
the  law  an  amendment  limiting  it  to  Arkan- 
sas was  offered  in  the  Legislature,  and  voted 
down;  but  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  says 
iliis    inference    will    not    answer;    a    penal 
statute   must  be   construed   and   limited   by 
what  it  says,  and  something  more  cannot  be 
read  into  it  by  inferring  that  probably  the 
law^  makers  meant  so;  conduct  not  forbidden 
by  the  law  is  not  punishable  under  it.    Fur- 
thermore, says  the  court,  it  is  a  well-settled 
rule  that  a  legislature  is  presumed  to  intend 
not  to  apply  its  statutes  to  acts  or  contracts 
done  or  effected  outside  the  State  and  having 
no   reference   to   or   effect   upon   persons   or 
property  wathin  the  State.    The  company  at 
bar  in  this  particular  case  operates  all  over 
the     world;     hence,     by     the     construction 
claimed,  if  it  entered  into  a  rate  compact  as 
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to  Ilon^'  Kon;;'  or  Yokohama  it  could  not 
oix'ratc  ill  Arkansas,  and  if  liic  Attornoy- 
(Jenoral  heard  that  such  a  distant  compact 
had  been  made,  he  would  be  oblij^ed  to  go  all 
over  the  world  to  investigate,  at  large  ex- 
pense and  trouble. 

Attorney  (Jeuera I  Davis,  liowcver,  is  not 
satislied.  If  lie  liad  iM)wer,  he  would  imme- 
diately convene  the  Legislature— of  coiu'se, 
to  distinctly  say  what  he  says  it  meant— but 
as  thhigs  are,  he  will  dismiss  all  cases  and 
explain  to  the  people  of  Arkansas  at  the 
proper  time.  Meanwhile,  if  he  has  carried 
out  his  stated  intention,  he  has  gone  to  the 
backwoods  a-fishing,  which  seems  to  be  a 
very  suitable  occupation  for  him. 

It  should  be  distinctly  noted,  however,  that 
the  court  has  decided  only  that  the  TiCgisla- 
ture  has  not  enacted  a  penal  statute  to  forbid 
rate  compacts  ma(h>  anywhere,  not  that  it 
camiot  so  enact.  Indeed,  ])ower  to  do  so  is 
clearly  affirmed.  "  As  the  Ijegislature  has 
the  power  to  entirely  exclude  foreign  insur- 
ance companies  from  doing  business  in  this 
State,  it  can,  of  course,  dictate  the  terms 
upon  which  such  companies  may  do  business 
here;  the  whole  matter  rests  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Legislature.*' 


Burglary  Insurance. 

The  Fideli-ty  and  Casualty  Company, 
which  is  distinctive  in  possessing  a  "  blan- 
ket "  charter,  is  permitted  thereby  to  under- 
take, and  do^s  undertake,  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent lines  of  business,  among  which  is  bur- 
glary insurance,  being  one  of  some  eight. 
These  are  generally  referred  .to  seriatim  in  the 
comj^any  journal.  The  burglary  depai'tment 
has  not  been  wiiolly  satisfactory  in  1898.  In 
the  writing  on  residences,  the  agents  whose 
"work  was  best  have  invariably  been  those 
\vllo  have  built  up  a  brokerage  business. 
Hence  the  company  urges  upon  all  the  con- 
stant cultivation  of  tire  agents  and  brokers, 
that  they  may  be  enlisted  in  the  work.  A 
hundred  sub-agents  and  brokers,  averaging 
ten  risks  a  year  each,  would  bring  1,000 
risks  a  year,  worth  $10,000  of  annual  pre- 
miums at  $10  average  each,  and  there  are  at 
least  fifteen  cities  in  the  United  States  in 
which  a  thousand  risks  annually  ought  to  be 


the  minimum.  Tiic  yeai-  1808  furnished 
about  $225,00U  in  prcniiiiiiis  in  this  <lepart- 
ment,  and  it  is  declared  that  this  can  easily 
be  made  $300,000  for  1800  if  the  agents  will 
earnestly  address  themselves  to  the  work. 

Since  rates  on  merchandise  in  stores  in 
open  stock  were  raised  last  May  there  has 
been  some  slight  improvement  in  the  expe- 
rience in  tills  line,  and  yet  there  is  still  (pies- 
tion  whether  fui'ther  advance,  or  even  dis- 
continnance  of  the  line,  will  not  appear  nec- 
essar3\  The  large  and  more  prominent  mer- 
chants do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  need 
for  insurance  of  this  sort  as  they  ought. 
There  are  difficulties  in  the  selection  of  risks. 
and  especially  in  their  proper  inspection.  In 
a  few  cities  where  a  considerable  volume  of 
risks  has  been  written  the  company  has  in- 
spected nearly  all  of  them,  but  the  expense 
has  made  it  impracticable  to  extend  this  di- 
rect official  work  beyond  those  few  cities, 
and  the  company  has  therefore  been  obliged 
to  trust  to  the  ability  and  fidelity  of  its 
agents.  In  all  burglary  risks  there  is  the 
physical  risk,  involving  the  attractiveness  of 
the  goods  to  evildoers,  the  character  of  the 
neighborhood  and  the  accessibility  of  the 
premises,  all  these  being  a  part  of  the  in- 
ducement to  thieves,  and  the  comparative 
difficulty  of  successful  attack.  Then  comes 
the  ahvays  serious  problem  of  moral  hazard, 
depending  on  the  character  and  standing  of 
the  insured  and  the  temptation  w^hich  the 
circumstances  of  his  business  may  bring 
upon  him.  The  classification  of  mercantile 
risks,  with  an  appropriate  rating,  is  desira- 
ble, l)ut  an  experience  of  only  two  years  is 
far  from  adequate  for  this;  burglary  insur- 
ance, like  every  other  line  wiiile  it  is  ncAV. 
must  make  its  governing  experience  as  it 
goes  along,  meanwhile  making  theoretical 
and  tentative  rates  as  best  it  can.  Agents 
are  urged  to  conscientiouslj'  co-operate  with 
the  company  in  making  proper  selection  of 
risks  and  weeding  out  undesirable  ones;  if 
they  will  do  this  another  raising  of  rates 
may  not  be  necessary,  but  unless  the  imme- 
diate future  brings  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  company's  experience  either  a  decided 
increase  in  rates  or  an  abandonment  of  the 
line  must  follow. 


Pebbles — Puzzles 


165, 


Pebbles 

"  UKMAUKaBLE  in  the  oxlrpino,"  exclaimed 
the  zoologist  as  he  saw  the  monkey  with  ils  tail 
tied  in  a  bow  knot. — Yale  liccord. 

...  .Prominent  Hoeicty  Mo)nan  (to  popular 
lecturer)  :  *'  Don't  you  get  tired  of  saying  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again?  "  *'  Yes  ;  don't 
youV"— Lj7c. 

.  .  .  .'*Wot  makes  the  Queen  look  'round  so  ijueerV 
D'ye  think  she  fears  a  frostin'V" 
"it's  JJalfred's  poem,   Li//y  dear; 
She  finds  it  s(»  ex-Austin." 

-  '(Jlci-clainl,  Plain  Dcalvf. 

...."I'd  like  to  go  lishing  once  in  a  while," 
said  the  somber  eyed  man,  "if  it  wasn't  that  in 
my  obituary  would  appear  that  everlasting  '  He 
was  a  devout  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton.'  " — Kan- 
sas City  i^tar. 

■  ...  .So  dainty  is  my  charmer  fair, 
And  nice, 
The  very  rats  within  her  hair 
Are  mice. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

....'■  Yes,  her  mother  wanted  her  called  Fan- 
tine,  and  her  father  insisted  on  Ella."  "They 
called  her  both,  I  supimseV"  "Yes,  Klla  P'an- 
tine — and  she's  the  snuillest  girl  in  her  class  !  " 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

.  . .  .There  was  an  old  girl  in  New  (iuinea, 
Who  tho  short   was  remarkably   skuinea. 
In  the  season  of  drouglil 
She  never  went  ought, 
Just  stayed    home    and    looked    sweet    and 
played  shuinea.         — Yale  Record. 

.  ..."  It  ought  to  interest  you,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor "  to  learn  that  the  English  representatives 
at  the  Czar's  Peace  Conference  brought  a  lot  of 
quinine  with  them."  "What  for'/"  asked  the 
doctor.     "  They  were  afraid  thev  might  drop  the 

'  H  '  from  Hague  and  get "     "  I  see."— C/ii- 

cago  Tribune. 

....  City  Editor :  "  Mr.  Strong  has  been  in 
to-day,  and  he  had  murder  in  his  eye.  How  in 
time  did  you  come  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Strong's  '  al- 
leged husband  '  in  that  paragraph  about  her  ac- 
cident?" J.  Fresh:  "I  did  it  to  steer  clear  of 
a  libel  suit.  Y^ou  know  you  always  told  me  to 
say  '  alleged  thief.'  '  alleged  murderer,'  and  that 
soi't  of  thing." — Boston  Transcript. 

.  . .  . "  Kemember,  boys,"  said  the  master, 
"  that  in  i:he  bright  lexicon  of  youth  there's  no 
such  word  as  fail."  After  a  few  moments  a 
boy  raised  his  hand.  "  Well,  what  is  it,  my 
lad?  "  asked  the  master.  "  I  v^as  merely  going 
to  suggest,"  replied  the  youngster,  "  that  if  such 
is  the  case,  it  would  be  advisable  to  write  to 
the  publishers  of  that  lexicon  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  omission." — Tit-Bits. 

....Yes,  her  hat  was  certainly  lovely,  tho  it 
had  cost  but  ^18.18  ;  quite  as  lovely  as  that  Smith 
woman's,  which  had  cost  nearly  a  hundred. 
"  But  the  Smiths  are  able  to  own  a  more  con 
spicuous  peW  in  church  than  we  are,"  faltered 
her  husband.  "  Well,  they  can't  come  in  any 
later  than  we  can."  she  exclaimed,  radiantly. 
With  us,  wealth  confers  no  distinctions  at  aill 
comparable  to  those  which  it  does  not  confer. — 
Detroit  Journal. 

.  .^  .Commencement  oi-ations  to  the  contrary, 
there  comes  a  time  when  a  man  is  a  fool  if  he 

goes  on  hoping. Nearly  every  bride  selects 

a  gray  traveling  dress. No  woman  be- 
lieves she  ever  entirely  loses  the  girlish  charm. 

-^ When  you  hear  fools  abused,  take  some 

of  it  on  yourself. After  most  women  pass 

forty  their  idea  of  a  hilariously  good  time  is  to 
go  as  a  delegate  to  a  church  convention  in  some 
other  town. — Atchison   Globe.   ' 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA  DOANE. 


I'Oii  the 
puzzles  we 
g  ruder. 


best   set   of   answers   to   this 
will   send  "  Struan,"    l)y  Jul 

Centual  Acrostic. 


week's 
ia   Ma- 


All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  num- 
ber of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  writ- 
ten one  below  the  other,  the  central  letters  will 
spell  the  name  of  one  of  the  ten  Attic  orators. 

Iteadiny  across:  1,  Cai)acity  or  compass  of 
mind  ;  2,  ,to  play  the  bully  ;  .*i,  an  oveishoe  worn 
in  wet  weather;  4,  those  whose  decisions  are 
regarded  as  of  great  authority;  ;"),  travel  from 
one  place  to  another;  (5,  the  pole-star;  7,  dimin- 
ishing; 8,  an  allowance  for  traveling  expenses 
at  a  certain  rate  per  mile ;  9,  a  short,  stift", 
coarse  hair. 


ANAGRAM. 

A  celebrated  dramatist  and  critic  : 
The  prime  doll  has  to  sing 

A  letter  puzzle. 


12 


O. 


11 

15    13      . 

5 

7 

14 

20      4    U) 

17 

18       .       1 

30 


k; 


Reading  acro'^s:  1,  U'o  take  shelter;  2,  a  free- 
booter; 3,  at  Jong  intervals;  i,  a  kind  of  crhair ; 
5,  a  flattish  cake  or  piece. 

The  letters  represented  by  the  letters  from 
1  to  20  spell  the  name  of  a  Russian  statesman 
for  whom  a  famous  pudding  has  been  named. 

diamond. 

1,  In  pontoon  ;  2,  a  lowbred,  presuming  per- 
son ;  3,  a  twenty-fourth  part ;  4,  a  kind  of  type ; 
5,  the  national  god  of  an  ancient  people  ;  (J,  a 
measure  of  weight ;  7,  in  pontoon. 

authors'  surnames  enigmatically  ex- 

»  PRESSED. 

1.  Indispensable  in  a  kitchen.  2.  I  pi'ohil)it 
pig.  3  A  dispenser  of  wines.  4.  One  who 
works  on  barrels.  5.  Always  gaudy.  G.  A 
thousand,  to  go  astray,  and  a  relative.  7.  1 
ask,  "in  what  manner."  8.  I  ask  the  same 
question,  added  to  measures  of  length.  J).  A 
search.  10.  I  explain  inti'icacies.  11.  Al- 
ways a  trifle  romantic.  12.  What  Oliver  Twist 
asked  for.  13.  Agony.  14.  A  boy's  name  and 
a  near  relative.  15.  Complete  throughout.  10. 
Tough.  17.  To  peruse.  18.  The  value  of 
spoken  thoughts.  19.  A  greedy  animal.  20. 
A  kind  of  bun  and  a  public  house.  21.  Hearty. 
22.  A  border  and  value.  23.  The  amount  of 
goods  on  hand  and  a  heavy  weight.  24.  Habita- 
tions. MRS.   P.   gultck. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  JUNE  1st. 

Connected  Squares. — T.  1,  Raft  ;  2,  able  ;  3. 
flee;  4,  teem.  II.  1,  Pint;  2,  idea;  3,  neap;  4. 
tape.  III.  1,  Mart ;  2,  ayah ;  3,  raze ;  4,  then. 
IV.  1,  Cant;  2.  afar;  3,  nave;  4,  tree.  V.  1. 
Nick  ;  2,  iron  ;   3,  code  ;  4,  knee. 

Diamond. — 1,  P  ;  2,  cap  ;  3,  carat ;  4,  paragon  ; 
5,  pagan  :   6,  ton  ;   7,  N. 

RiroMBOiD. — Across  :  1,  Sport ;  2,  ideal ;  3,  de- 
lay :   4,  Dewoy. 

Cities  Enigmatically  Expressed. — 1.  Luck- 
uow  :  2,  Lyons;  3,  Havana;  4,  Baltimore:  f),  Ma- 
nila :  (}.  Dresden  :  7,  (^'ologne ;  8,  Hull  :  9,  Can- 
ton ;  10,  Portsmouth  ;  11,  Florence  ;  12,  Glasgow  : 
13,  Warsaw:  14.  Cincinnati:  1.^.  Dundee;  16, 
Lowell:  17.  I'ekin  ;  18.  Teheran:  19.  Tunis;  20, 
Liverpool;    21,   New  Castlo ;    22,   Madrid. 


1^54 


The    Independent 


Personals. 

At  Lli^  annual  conim^nconiont  of  Columbia 
University,  on  the  7th  inst.,  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  Gov. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Carl  Schurz. 

....Among  the  recipients  of  the  Queen's 
Ijirlliday  honors  are  jMr.  Percy  Sanderson,  the 
liriLisli  ( '(>iisuI-(  Jeneral  at  New  York,  who  is 
made  a  ]\nigli(  ('onnnander  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  Coorge ;  Mr.  ]Ienry  M.  Stanley,  the  explorer, 
now  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  becomes  a 
Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath ; 
John  Alexander  Boyd,  Chancellor  of  the  High 
Court  of  Ontario,  and  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema, 
the  artist,  both  of  whom  are  knighted. 

....Andrew  Carnegie's  latest  gift  is  one  of 
$50,000  to  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
for  a  new  engineering  laboratory.  A  part  of 
the  gift  of  the  late  Henry  L.  Pierce  to  Harvard 
University  will  be  used  in  erecting  a  laboratory 
at  Cambridge,  to  bear  his  name.  This  will  be 
connected  with  a  new  college  of  Comparative 
Medicine,  which  will,  it  is  promised,  afford  such 
facilities  for  research  as  are  now  found  in  the 
Pasteur  Institute  at  Paris  and  the  Institute  of 
Hygiene  at  Berlin. 

....  Richard  W.  Thompson,  formerly  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  reached  his  ninetieth  birth- 
day on  the  9th  inst.,  and  in  the  evening  braved 
a  storm  to  attend  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor 
by  the  Thompson  Club  in  Terre  Haute,  the  city 
where  he  lives.  Several  hundred  school  chil- 
dren had  called  upon  him  during  the  day  with 
gifts  of  flowers.  Colonel  Thompson  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  twenty  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War,  and  fourteen  years  be- 
fore the  present  member  from  the  Terre  Haute 
district  was  born. 

....Augustin  Daly,  the  oldest  and  ablest  of 
American  theatrical  managers,  died  suddenly  in 
Paris  on  the  7th  inst.,  in  his  sixtieth  year.  In 
his  youth  he  was  a  journalist  and  dramatic 
critic,  and  during  the  many  years  of  his  promi- 
nence as  a  manager  in  New  York  and  London 
he  displayed  exceptional  ability  as  dramatist, 
adapter,  critic,  manager,  and  in  every  branch  of 
the  art  to  which  he  devoted  all  his  energies. 
His  company  in  New  York  was  one  of  notable 
excellence  and  his  theater  was  virtually  a  school 
of  instruction  for  players.  The  American  stage 
was  improved  by  his  connection  with  it. 

....For  sevei'al  years  before  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus,  the  late  Emilio  Castelar  was 
deeply  interested  in  projects  for  the  coming 
celebration.     His  suggestions  as  to  a  part  of  the 


programme  were  published  in  The  Indkpexd- 
KNT  of  May  31,  1883.  These  were  that  the  cele- 
bration should  begin  at  Genoa,  the  city  of  the 
discoverer's  birth  :  that  each  of  the  nations  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  France,  England  and 
the  United  States  should  send  a  ship  to  the 
Spanish  port  of  Palos  ;  that  the  fleet  so  formed 
should  sail  from  that  port  on  August  lU],  for  the 
New  World,  stopping  at  the  Canaries,  repeating 
the  voyage  of  Columbus  to  San  Salvador,  and 
commemorating  the  discovery  there  with  suit- 
al)le  ceremonies;  that  the  ships  should  then 
visit  New  Yo,rk,  and  that  the  celebration  should 
end  at  Barcelona. 

....Dr.  Frederick  S.  ^Jennis,  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  at  the  Cornell  University  Medi- 
cal College  in  this  city,  visiting  surgeon  at  Belle- 
vue  and  St.  Vincent's  Hospitals,  and  formerly 
president  of  the  American  Surgical  Society,  has 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  which  is 
conferred  upon  selected  members  of  twenty 
years'  standing.  This  degree  has  never  before 
been  conferred  upon  an  American.  The  Lon- 
don Lancet,  speaking  of  this  as  an  "  unprece- 
dented honor,"  says :  "  The  election  is  not  more 
honorable  to  Professor  Dennis  than  it  is  credit- 
able to  the  college.  His  personal  devotion  to 
surgery,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  practitioner, 
anu  the  embodiment  in  him  of  all  that  completes 
our  conception  of  a  genial  American  gentleman, 
point  him  out  as  worthy  to  receive  the  compli- 
ment paid  to  him."  Dr.  Dennis  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  the  class  of  1872,  and  is  the  author 
of  well-known  works  on  surgery. 

....President  Frank  Thomson,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  who  died  on  the 
.5th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  57,  began  his 
life  work  in  the  company's  shops  at  Al- 
toona,  where  at  the  end  of  four  years' 
study  his  mastery  of  mechanical  railroad  engi- 
neering was  complete.  Before  he  was  twenty 
years  old  he  became  the  chief  lieutenant  of 
President  Lincoln's  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott  (the  noted  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company),  and  in 
his  three  years'  service  displayed  extraordinai'y 
ability  in  the  management  of  railroad  lines  and 
the  transportation  of  troops.  Retiring  from  the 
military  service  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he 
was  advanced  from  one  responsible  office  to  an- 
other until  he  became  president,  two  years  and 
a  half  ago.  While  holding  the  office  of  general 
manager  he  instituted  important  reforms.  The 
perfection  of  the  track  and  roadbed,  the  erection 
of  the  picturesque  stations,  the  adoption  of  the 
block  signal  system  and  other  improvements  are 
credited  to  his  administration. 
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Survey    of  the    World. 


The  Strike 
in  Cleveland 


The  strike  of  the  street  rail- 
way employees  in  Cleveland 
has  been  marked  by  great 
disorder  and  much  violence,  altho  many  of 
the  assaults  upon  the  non-union  workmen 
•  appear  to  have  been  committed  by  mobs  not 
composed  of  strikers.  Cars  have  been  de- 
stroyed, the  tracks  -have  been  obstructed  by 
barricades,  and  passengers  have  been  in- 
jured by  the  assaults  of  crowds  determined 
to  prevent  the  movement  of  cars  and  drive 
the  non-union  workmen  out  of  the  service. 
There  have  been  very  few  passengers  be- 
cause the  police  have  been  unable  to  protect 
the  cars.  Mobs  of  2,000  or  3,000  persons  have 
repeatedly  attacked  the  cars  with  stones  and 
brickbats,  and  in  some  instances  motormen 
and  conductors  have  been  dragged  into  the 
street  and  beaten  until  they  were  insensible. 
The  police  force  appears  to  have  been  of  very 
little  service.  At  times  hundreds  of  girls 
from  the  factories  and  shops  have  joined  in 
the  work  of  obstruction,  taking  possession  of 
cars  and  driving  the  new  emploj^ees  from 
them.  There  is  no  question  of  wages  involved 
in  this  strike.  The  strikers  say  that  the 
union  was  organized  because  the  company 
began  to  treat  them  unjustly,  and  that  the 
company  then  set  out  to  break  up  the  union 
by  discharging  the  leading  members  of  it. 
Therefore  they  demanded  that  the  union  be 
recognized.  According  to  the  Cleveland  pa- 
pers, the  strikers  required  the  company  to 
sign  a  contract  with  the  union  by  the  terms 
of  which  the  discharge  of  an  employee  must 
be  referred  to  the  organization,  all  time 
schedules  must  be  submitted  for  its  ap- 
proval, any  employee  must  be  suspended  at 
the  written  request  of  the  union,   all   new 


employees  must  apply  for  admission  to  the 
union,  and  new  men  could  not  be  employed 
without  the  union's  permission.  Such  an 
agreement  the  company  declined  to  sign. 
At  the  end  of  last  week  there  were  some  ne- 
gotiations for  a  settlement,  but  they  came  to 
nothing  because  the  company  insisted  upon 
retaining  its  new  men  in  the  service. 


Other 
Strikes 


The  new  eight-hour  law  in  Col- 
orado went  into  effect  on  the  15th 
inst.  The  employees  of  the  smelt- 
ing companies,  who  had  been  working  ten 
or  twelve  hours  a  day,  asked  that  they 
should  receive  their  old  pay  for  a  day  of 
eight  hours.  One  of  the  companies  made 
concessions  which  were  accepted;  the 
others  offered  to  pay  by  the  hour  and  to  in- 
crease by  10  per  cent,  the  pay  for  the  old 
day  of  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Under  these 
terms  the  pay  for  a  day  of  eight  hours 
would  be  less  than  the  sum  formerly  re- 
ceived for  the  longer  day.  On  the  18th  inst. 
3,000  men  went  out,  and  at  last  accounts 
the  number  of  smelters  on  strike  and  of 
miners  and  railroad  men  idle  because  of  the 
strike  was  about  35,000.  Nearly  all  the 
closed  smelting  Avorks  are  owned  by  the 
neAV  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany, which  has  ten  similar  factories  in 
other  States.  The  companies  will  ask  the 
courts  to  say  that  the  law  is  unconstitu- 
tional because  by  its  terms  it  is  applied  only 
to  certain  specified  classes  of  workmen.  A 
strike  for  higher  wages  in  the  bituminous 
coal  mines  of  Central  Pennsylvania  now  in- 
volves several  thousand  men  and  is  spread- 
ing. At  the  end  of  the  Aveek  the  strike  of 
the  freight-handlers  in  Buffalo   had  drawr. 
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3,500  men  from  work,  and  in  an  attack  with 
revolvers  by  non-union  men  upon  ore-han- 
dlers unloadin.i?  a  boat  tliree  of  the  latter  had 
been  wounded.  The  Federal  Court  at  Fort 
Scott,  Kan.,  has  issued  injunctions  restrain- 
ing the  members  of  the  Miners'  Union  in 
Crawford  and  Cherokee  counties  from  inter- 
fering with  the  working  of  the  mines  there, 
and  the  injunctions  have  been  served  by  a 
party  of  Deputy  Marshals. 


exampl««  of  remarkable  valuations  of  pror>- 
erty  which  the  witnesses  did  not  explain. 


The  Mazet  Committee  has  ques- 
lammany        tioned    Devery,    the    Tammany 

Chief  of  Police,  concerning  the 
recent  prize-fight  at  Coney  Island,  which  he 
attended  as  an  approving  spectator.  His  tes- 
timony showed  once  more  his  unfitness  for 
the  office  he  holds,  and  at  last  his  vulgar  in- 
solence became  so  intolerable  that  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  room  by  the  committee's 
order.  He  insisted  that  this  fight,  by  which 
Jeffries  won  the  championship  from  Fitz- 
simmons,  was  nothing  more  than  a  glove 
contest  or  sparring  exhibition  given  by  a 
club,  and  admitted  that  he  would  not  prevent 
such  fights  in  any  other  part  of  the  city.  It 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  prize-fighters  to 
seek  the  favor  of  the  authorities  in  Nevada 
or  some  border  State.  When  asked  why  he 
did  not  arrest  the  two  men  when  he  saw  one 
of  them  knocked  down  by  a  heavy  and  de- 
cisive blow,  Devery  replied:  "  It  was  my  per- 
sonal opinion  that  the  man  was  knocked 
down;  but  I  had  no  official  knowledge  by 
which  I  knowed  that  the  man  was  knocked 
down."  Controller  Coler  testified  that  the 
Municipal  Assembly  created  by  the  new 
charter  is  an  absolute  failure  and  ought  to  be 
abolished  or  shorn  of  its  powers.  The  As- 
sembly has  greatly  retarded  public  work  on 
the  streets  and  elsewhere  by  refusing  to  au- 
thorize the  issue  of  bonds.  There  was  cumu- 
lative testimony  showing  that  disorderly 
houses  and  gambling  places  are  not  molested 
by  the  police,  and  a  shocking  story  was  told 
by  a  young  girl  recently  reclaimed  from  a 
life  of  vice,  who  had  attempted  to  kill  herself 
in  one  of  the  notorious  resorts  which  the  po- 
lice permit  to  exist.  Her  testimony  directed 
attention  especially  to  the  degradation  of  the 
very  young.  The  examination  of  officers  of 
the  Department  of  Taxes  disclosed  the  in- 
competency' of  assessors  and  -r^ivealed  many 


A   series   of   tornadoes   caused 
Tornadoes       great  loss  of  life  in  the  upper 

Mississippi    Valley    last    week. 
On  the  11th  inst.  one  of  these  storms  killed  a 
farmer,  his  wife  and  their  son  at  a  place  six- 
teen miles  from   Sioux   City,   Iowa.    At  six 
o'clock  the  following  evening  a  tornado  swept 
through   the   little   city   of   New   Richmond, 
Wis.,  which  is  near  the  Minnesota  line  and 
thirty-six  miles  east  of  St.  Paul,  destroying 
300  of  its  500  buildings  and  killing  not  less 
than  120  of  the  inhabitants,  while  four  times 
as  many  were  injured.    Four  squares  in  the 
center  of  the  town  were  covered  by  struc- 
tures of  brick  or  stone.    These  were  cleared 
away  by  the  storm.    Many  persons  from  the 
surrounding  farming  districts  had  attended 
a  circus  in  New  Richmond    that    afternoon 
and  had  not  yet  left  the  town.    A  consider- 
able number  of  these  perished.    The  passage 
of  the  tornado  was  follow^ed  by  fire  in  the 
ruins  of  the  buildings,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  bodies  of  many  victims  were  consumed. 
As  all  the  public  lights  were  put  out,   the 
search  for  the  dead    and  the    injured   was 
made  with  great  difficulty.    At  the  clos6  of 
the  following  day  98  bodies  had  been  found, 
and  it  is  believed  that    122    persons    were 
killed.     The  local  undertakers,   having  suf- 
fered by  the  storm,  were  unable  to  care  for 
the  dead.    Doctors  and  nurses  came  in  from 
neighboring  towns.    The  situation  has  been 
most  distressing.    On  the  evening  of  the  13tb 
all  except  one  of  the  buildings  in  the  little 
village  of  Herman,  in  Nebraska,  thirty  miles 
north  of  Omaha,  were  completely  destroyed 
by  a  storm  of  the  same  kind.    The  number  of 
persons  killed  was  12,  one  of  them  being  the 
postmaster,  who  was  suffocated  in  his  cellar. 
About  100  of  the  500  inhabitants  were  hurt, 
25    of    them    receiving   dangerous   injuries. 
These  terrible  storms  accompanied  a  general 
fall   of   rain   over   a   wide   area,   and    many 
towns  suffered  by  sudden  floods. 


The  distribution  of  the  fund  of 
$3,000,000  is  still  in  progress, 
and  the  insurgent  soldiers  re- 
ceive their  money  Avith  expressions  of  grati- 
tude.   Returning    to    their    homes    without 


Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico 
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weapons  fol*  defense,  they  are  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  highwaymen,  and  it  is  reported 
that  the  bodies  of  four  who  had  been  mur- 
dered and  robbed  were  recently  found  in  the 
rural  districts.  Several  hundred  soldiers  Avho 
brought  their  rifles  to  Havana  after  the  pay- 
masters had  gone  to  other  cities  will  receive 
food  from  the  military  government  until  the 
paymasters  return.  The  Cuban  army  lists  are 
very  defective,  bearing  the  names  of  many 
boys  and  camp-followers,  while  those  of 
thousands  of  deserving  veterans  are  omitted. 
An  attempt  to  correct  them  will  be  made. 
President  Cabrera  of  Guatemala  asks  the 
Government  at  Washington  to  suppress  a 
filibustering  expedition,  which  is  now  being 
fitted  out  in  Cuba,  he  says,  to  overthrow  his 
Government.  In  Havana,  the  striking  cab 
drivers  have  gone  back  to  work  on  the  old 
terms.  A  commission  will  inquire  as  to  the 
law  relating  to  gambling,  and  the  report  that 
gambling  houses  are  protected  by  the  police. 
There  is  much  evidence  of  bitter  feeling 
between  the  Cubans  and  the  Spaniards, 
and  complaint  is  made  against  a  Spanish 
club  in  Havana,  which,  it  is  alleged,  contin 
ually  excites  the  anger  of  the  Cubans  in  va- 
rious ways.  The  Insular  Commission  which 
recently  visited  Porto  Rico  is  now  drafting 
a  code  of  laws  for  the  island,  with  provisions 
for  a  complete  judicial  system  and  rules  for 
the  taxation  of  property.  Baron  Erlanger, 
who  represents  the  English  and  French  own- 
ers of  the  railroads  in  Porto  Rico,  has  arrived 
in  Washington,  where  he  desires  to  ascertain 
whether  our  Government  will  assume  the  ob- 
ligations of  Spain  in  respect  to  the  interest 
on  the  bonds  of  the  railroad  company.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  original  agreement,  he 
says,  the  company  is  willing  to  construct  250 
miles  of  road  in  addition  to  existing  lines. 


The  Venezuela 
Commission 


The    Venezuelan    Arbitra- 


tion Commission  held  its 
first  formal  meeting  in 
Paris  on  June  15th.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  are  Chief-Justice  Melville  W. 
Fuller  and  Justice  David  J.  Brewer,  repre- 
senting Venezuela;  Baron  Russell  of  Killo- 
wen,  Lord-Chief-Justice  of  England,  and 
Sir  Richard  Henn  Collins,  Lord  Justice  of 
Appeals,  representing  England,  while  Prof. 
F.   de  Maartens,   professor  of  international 


law  in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Ministi-y  for  For- 
eign Affairs  in  Russia,  is  the  fifth  member 
and  umpire.  The  English  case  is  presented 
by  Sir  Richard  Webster,  with  others,  and 
the  Venezuelan  case  by  ex-President  Benja- 
min Harrison  and  General  B.  F.  Tracy,  with 
Mr.  Malet-Provost.  Professor  Maartens  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Peace  Conference  at 
The  Hague,  and  came  from  that  city  to  at- 
tend the  meeting.  It  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  two  meetings  a  week  for  the  present 
until  the  Peace  Conference  closes,  and  then 
there  will  be  more  frequent  sessions.  Mr. 
Martin,  an  ofl^cial  of  the  French  Foreign 
Oflice,  has  been  appointed  permanent  secre- 
tary of  the  tribunal.  The  room  occupied  by 
the  Commission  is  the  same  as  that  used  in 
the  Bering  Sea  arbitration  and  also  by  the 
Spanish-American  peace  commission.  Af- 
ter words  of  welcome  by  M.  Delcasse,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  behalf  of  the 
French  Government,  it  was  announced  that 
the  following  agreement  had  been  reached: 
The  first  address  would  be  in  behalf  of  Great 
Britain,  then  two  speeches  for  Venezuela, 
followed  by.  one  each  for  Great  Britain  and 
Venezuela,  then  another  for  Great  Britain 
and  one  for  Venezuela,  the  latter  being  the 
final  one.  Sir  Richard  Webster  presented 
the  British  case  in  an  intricate  and  detailed 
statement.  He  opposed  Venezuela's  claim 
to  a  unit  of  Guiana  bounded  by  the  Orinoco 
and  Amazon  rivers,  declaring  that  if  such 
a  claim  was  admitted  it  would  oust  Brazil, 
France,  Holland  and  Great  Britain  from  al- 
most the  whole  territory.  This  was  only  the 
initial  part,  the  entire  address  being  expect- 
ed to  occupy  several  days. 


The  past  week  has  been 

Hard  Fighting       ^^     exceptionally     busy 

South  of  Manila  1   *     x,     ^  n^v. 

week  for  the  troops.    The 

campaign  in  the  Morong  peninsula  on  the 
northeast  of  the  lake  having  proved  success- 
ful, attention  was  turned  to  the  west,  and 
there  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  strong 
body  of  insurgents,  apparently  the  best  dis- 
ciplined in  the  entire  Filipino  army.  The 
first  step  of  General  Lawton  was  to  take  the 
town  of  Paranaque,  which  was  doiie  with- 
out great  difficulty.  Then  he  advanced  fur- 
tner  south  to  Las  Pinas,  which  was  captured 
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after  a  severe  contest.  Then  cauie  tlu^  tij^lit 
for  the  Zapote  River,  aud  at  the  bridge 
across  this  river  was  one  of  the  sharpest  con- 
flicts of  the  entire  war.  The  insurgents  fought 
very  bravely  and  were  strongly  entrenched. 
The  American  troops,  however,  by  constant 
advances  and  effective  firing  forced  them  to 
retreat.    The  land  forces  were  also  assisted 


Spaniards  talcing  several  iiioiiths  to  capture 
it.  It  was  stated  that  an  army  of  about 
4,000  Filipinos  all  took  the  oath  upon  the 
cross  that  they  would  never  retreat.  The 
American  attack,  however,  proved  too  strong 
and  they  fled,  carrying  with  them  a  consider- 
able amount  of  their  supplies,  but  leaving 
about  one-third  of  their  force  killed,  wound- 


by  the  fleet,  which  shelled  the  towns  along 
the  shore  and  made  the  insurgent  lines  diflfi- 
cult  to  hold.  Across  the  Zapote  the  troops 
came  to  Bacoor  and  then  turned  south  to  the 
town  of  Imus.  Here  it  had  been  expected 
that  the  strongest  defense  would  be  made. 
The  town  was  very  well  defended  and  had  al- 
ready been  the  scene  of  a  severe  contest  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  the  Filipinos,  the 


ed  or  captured.  The  American  loss  was  not 
heavy.  .Previously  to  this  an  effort  had  been 
made  by  the  insurgent  lines  with  their  artil- 
lery to  injure  the  naval  yards  at  Cavite,  but 
it  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  war  ships 
speedily  silenced  their  batteries.  At  the 
same  time  with  the  battle  of  Imus  the  troops 
on  the  north  made  a  sharp  attack  upon  the 
American  lines  at  San  Fernando,  but  were 
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driven  back  with  lieavy  loss.  It  is  stated 
that  this  last  attack  was  led  by  Aguinaldo 
in  person.  There  have  been  reports  of  the 
assassination  of  Luna,  and  even  of  A^nin- 
aldo  himself,  but  none  of  these  appear  to  be 
substantiated.  An  additional  force  of  regu- 
lars has  reached  Manila,  and  it  is  stated  that 
new  volunteer  regiments  are  to  be  organized 
from  volunteers  on  the  field,  and  the  army 
is  to  be  kept  up  to  the  full  force  desired  by 
General  Otis.  Reports  from  the  Department 
at  Washington  show  that  the  statements 
about  the  great  mortality  among  the  troops 
from  disease  are  not  at  all  substantiated. 
Out  of  about  40,000  there  have  been  only  361 
deaths  from  disease,  while  about  69  have 
died  from  wounds.  In  view  of  the  notorious 
unhealthiness  of  the  surroundings  of  Ma- 
nila, these  reports  are  considered  as  indi- 
cating the  very  best  of  care  for  the  troops. 


The   French 
Crisis 


While  it  was  on  a  technicality 


of  the  interesting  elements  in  the  case  is  his 
attempt  to  induce  ex-President  Casimir- 
Perier  to  accept  the  portfolio  of  the  War  Min- 
istry. He  pled  that  he  did  not  wish  to  accept 
office  and  had  definitely  retired  from  politics. 
Still  he  is  considering  the  question.  Mean- 
while Dreyfus  is  expected  to  arrive  in  France 
this  week  and  the  trial  will  begin  at  Kennes. 
There  is  considerable  anxiety  in  regard  to  it. 
The  president  of  the  court  martial  is  a  bitter 
anti-Dreyfus  man,  and  has  had  placarded  ail 
over  France  a  furious  attack  made  by  him- 
self upon  M.  de  Pressense,  the  editor  of  Le 
Temps.  There  are  indications  of  disturbance 
also  in  that  city  and  there  is  considerable 
anxietv  as  to  what  will  be  the  outcome. 


that  Premier  Dupuy's  Cabinet 
resigned,  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  real  cause  was  general  dissatis- 
faction with  what  was  held  to  be  his  uncer- 
tain course  in  the  Dreyfus  matter,  and  there 
was  a  general  combination  of  Socialists  and 
Radicals,  Moderates,  Revolutionaries,  Nation- 
alist's and  Anti-Semites  to  defeat  him  and 
gain  the  best  they  could  in  the  general  dis- 
turbance. President  Loubet  in  accepting  the 
resignations  requested  that  they  remain  until 
successors  could  be  secured.  There  were  sev- 
eral names  prominent:  M.  Poincare,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  at  tlie  time  of  the  Drey- 
fus court  martial;  M.  Delcass^,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  last  Cabinet;  M.  Bris- 
son.  Premier  Dupuy's  predecessor;  and  Sen- 
ator Waldeck-Rousseau,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior in  Gambetta's  Cabinet  and  again  in  the 
Cabinet  of  Jules  Ferry.  M.  Poincare  was 
credited  with  being  strongly  in  favor  of  revi- 
sion. He  made  a  good  many  efforts  to  se- 
cure a  Cabinet  by  a  combination  of  the  differ- 
ent parties,  but  failed,  apparently  no  one  be- 
ing willing  to  incur  the  risks  just  at  the  pres- 
ent crisis.  On  his  failure  President  Loubet 
applied  to  M.  Delcasse,  but  he  declined,  and 
then  he  turned  to  Senator  Waldeck-Rousseau. 
His  efforts  are  not  yet  completed,  but  just 
what  success  he  will  have  is  not  evident.  One 


The  Peace 
Conference   Halts 


There  is  a  hitch  at  The 
Hague.  Just  what  it  is 
nobody  seems  to  know 
beyond  a  general  conviction  that  Germany 
has  put  a  block  on  the  Arbitration  Com- 
mittee's discussions.  It  is  affirmed  that 
Germany  has  from  the  veiy  beginning  been 
opposed  to  any  arbitration  court,  and  had 
instructed  its  delegates  in  that  way.  The 
German  press  denies  this,  and  an  official 
of  the  Foreign  Office  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  Germany  is  by  no  means  opposed  to 
arbitration,  but  just  as  soon  as  an  aiTange- 
ment  securing  absolute  impartiality  can  be 
secured  the  Government's  support  will  be 
accorded  most  fully.  There  is  considerable 
bitterness  in  Germany  against  what  is  said 
to  be  the  malicious  misrepresentation  by 
the  foreign,  especially  the  English,  press. 
It  is  significant  that  a  special  committee 
of  two  German  delegates  has  gone  to  Ber- 
lin for  special  instructions,  and  that  they 
have  been  accompanied  by  Mr.  Holl,  of  the 
American  delegation.  Emperor  William 
has  attracted  much  attention  by  a  remark 
in  a  recent  speech  to  the  effect  that  the  Ger- 
man people  is  "  like  a  thoroughbred  horse 
which  allows  nobody  to  bridle  him,  but  will 
maintain  the  foremost  place."  Made  as  this 
was  just  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the 
delegation  it  is  looked  upon  as  interpreting 
the  Emperor's  views.  Of  other  matter  there 
is  very  little  of  importance,  and  this  dearth 
seems  to  have  set  some  of  the  correspond- 
ents agog  to  invent  sensational  stories.       One 
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decision  has  been  made,  which  is  a  gen- 
uine advance,  that  each  session  of  the  com- 
mittees as  well  as  of  the  plenary  confer- 
ence is  to  give  its  action  to  the  public. 


There     is    an     apparent    war 
Germany  in      ^^^^^^^  ^^,^j.  ^^^^  Balkans.     Last 

^  week   it  was  reported  that  a 

number  of  Albanian  bands,  assisted  by 
2,000  Turkish  troops,  attacked  a  number  of 
Servian  villages.  This  was  followed  by  the 
statement  two  days  later  that  serious  con- 
liicts  have  occurred  along  the  whole  Turko- 
Servian  frontier  and  that  several  strategic 
positions  ^re  occupied  by  the  Turkish  troops 
and  Albanians.  Singularly  enough  this  fol- 
lows closely  upon  the  report  of  special  ar- 
rangements made  between  Germany  and 
Turkey  with  regard  to  German  railway  con- 
cessions. It  is  announced  that  the  German 
Bank  and  the  Ottoman  Bank  have  reached 
an  agreement  to  furnish  the  capital  for  the 
continuance  of  the  Anatolian  railways.  More 
specifically,  this  railway  is  to  be  the  exten- 
sion of  the  present  railway  to  Angora,  and  is 
to  pass  through  Yuzgat,  Sivas,  Diarbekir 
and  Mosul  to  Bagdad.  This  announcement 
has  created  quite  a  sensation  and  various  ob- 
jections have  been  raised,  notably  on  the 
part  of  the  Russian  Government,  which  af- 
firms, it  is  said,  that  the  railway  passes  so 
near  its  sphere  of  influence  as  to  make  it 
a  matter  for  serious  consideration.  The  re- 
port gives  an  interesting  comment  upon 
what  Russia  considers  its  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, as  the  nearest  point  is  at  least  two 
weeks'  march  from  the  border  of  the  Cau- 
casus. Other  propositions  are  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  railway  will  turn  south 
from  Angora  to  Konieh,  across  the  Taurus 
somewhere  to  Marash  and  Urfa,  and  then 
strike  south  through  Mesopotamia.  Mean- 
while English  interests  in  existing  railways 
extending  out  from  Smyrna  are  involved. 
The  general  impression  appears  to  be  that 
against  the  German  influence  no  counter 
claim  will  be  allowed.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  Russia  has  various  means  of 
creating  diversions,  and  it  is  among  the  possi- 
bilities that  this  Servo-Turkish  imbroglio 
may  be  used  as  a  counter  irritant,  Servia 
being  just  now  under  the  special  protection 
of  the  Russian  Government,    Of  minor  items 


it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Bedouin© 
have  captured  the  holy  carpet  on  its  way 
from  Cairo  to  Mecca,  indicating  a  somewhat 
unsettled  condition  of  things  in  Arabia,  and 
that  Kurdish  atrocities  also  are  reported 
from  the  Eastern  frontier. 


The  Outlook  in 
South  Africa 


This  is  somewhat  more 
encouraging  than  a  week 
ago.  One  element  in  the 
case  has  been  the  publication  by  the  British 
Government  of  the  full  text  of  Sir  Alfred 
Milner's  report  as  to  the  situation  in  the 
Transvaal.  In  this  it  appears  that  the  mur- 
der of  the  Englishman  Edgar  by  the  Boer 
police  was  a  most  outrageous  act;  similar 
was  the  murder  of  the  wife  of  a  Wesley  an 
missionary  who  had  attacked  the  illicit 
drink  traffic.  The  effect  of  these  and  simi- 
lar statements  has  been  to  solidify  English 
opinion  in  support  of  a  strong  policy  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Transvaal,  as  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  civil 
rights  but  of  personal  protection.  Apparent- 
ly a  similar  effect  has  been  produced  upon? 
the  Afrikanders.  Altho  at  the  close  of  the 
recent  conference  President  Kruger  gave 
little  hope  of  additional  concessions,  he  has 
since  been  bringing  pressure  upon  the  Raad 
to  favor  change  in  the  dynamite  monopoly 
and  also  in  the  franchise.  Preparations  for 
war  are  going  on  by  both  sides,  but  not  in  a 
very  positive  way,  and  there  are  many  in- 
dications that  all  that  is  needed  will  be  se- 
cured. Thus  it  is  reported  that  the  Dutch 
Government  has  sent  to  President  Kruger 
a  remonstrance  against  his  present  policy  as 
likely  to  produce  most  disastrous  results, 
and  Dr.  IJeyds,  the  representative  of  the 
Transvaal  in  Europe,  has  received  a  dis- 
patch urging  that  the  whole  affair  be 
submitted  to  arbitration,  but  afiirming  that 
that  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  condition  of 
concessions,  and  that  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  do  all  it  can' in  regard 
to  the  franchise  regardless  of  the  decision  as 
to  arbitration.  It  is  significant  that  there  is 
no  special  movement  of  the  stock  market  in 
London  indicating  that  the  expectation  is 
that  in  some  way  war  will  be  averted.  It  is 
also  true  that  while  English  feeling  is  strong 
for  protection  of  the  Uitlanders  it  is  equally 
strong  against  war. 


''  Ignoble   Peace." 

By  Prof.   Goldwin  Smith,   LL.D. 


Governor  Roosevelt,  in  addition  to  his 
martial  renown,  is  winning  golden  opinions 
as  administrator  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
but  if  he  disseminates  such  sentiments  as 
those  with  which  he  Is  credited  he  will 
scarcely  win  golden  opinions  from  Human- 
ity. His  doctrine  appears  to  be  that  the 
force  of  national  character  must  suffer  by 
prolonged  peace—"  swollen,  slothful  ease  "— 
and  cjin  be  preserved  only  by  "  strenuous  en- 
deavor," which  I  take  to  be  a  euphemism 
for  war.  Every  nation  will  have  to  be  pick- 
ing quarrels  in  order  to  supply  itself  with 
the  indispensable  tonic,  and  the  world  will 
be  a  perpetual  field  of  battle.  The  end  will 
be  the  survival  of  the  strongest  animal  and 
the  extinction  of  the  community  of  nations. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  true  that  nations, 
so  long  as  their  governments  are  good,  their 
habits  healthy,  their  sports  manly  and  their 
feelings  patriotic,  have  any  tendency  to  lose 
their  force  in  peace.  Germany  had  been  ex- 
ternally at  peace,  with  the  inconsiderable  ex- 
ception of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  affair,  for 
half  a  century  when,  under  Bismarck  and 
Moltke,  she  put  forth  in  her  wars  with  Aus- 
tria and  France  such  force  as  the  world  has 
seldom  seem.  Great  Britain  had  been  at 
peace  for  nearly  forty  years  when  she  went 
into  the  Crimean  war;  and  tho  at  the  outset 
her  war  department  was  out  of  gear,  her 
military  energy  did  not  fail  her  on  the  Alma 
or  at  Inkerman.  The  i>eople  of  the  United 
States  had  been  at  peace,  with  the  not  very 
considerable  exception  of  the  Mexican  war, 
for  forty-five  years  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  Secession,  in  which  the  military 
qualities  shown  upon  both  sides  were  as 
high  and  the  fighting  was  as  desperate  as  in 
any  war  in  history.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  after  a  long  period  of  incessant  wars 
that  both  Spain  and  Italy  sank  into  decrepi- 
tude. 

War,  whether  in  a  good  or  a  bad  cause, 
calls  forth  the  qualities  of  the  soldier,  for 
whom  the  word  of  command  is  moralltj'. 
But  to  a  nation  war  in  a  bad  cause  is  moral 


poison.  The  idea  that  the  violent  passions^ 
which  war  calls  into  play  will  kill  the 
meaner  passions,  such  as  the  lust  of  gain,  it 
must  be  said  once  more  is  utterly  baseless. 
War  is  the  very  harvest  time  of  the  stock- 
jobber and  the  appointed  season  of  "  em- 
balmed beef."  I  had, occasion  the  other  day 
to  refer  to  the  well  known  lines  in  Tenny- 
son's "  Maud,"  welcoming  the  Crimean  war 
as  a  relief  from  the  mercenary  aims  and 
fraudulent  practices  of  peace.  No  such, 
effect  foNowed.  Nobody  was  elevated,  forti- 
fied, or  reformed  by  reading  the  reports  of 
battles  in  the  Gazette;  nor,  after  the  war,, 
was  the  nation  more  united  in  itself  or  more 
free  from  faction  than  it  had  been  before. 
The  war  policy  of  Chatham  is  generally 
taken  by  historians  to  have  revived  the  spirit 
of  the  British  nation,  which  had  been  de- 
pressed under  Walpole  by  a  long  peace.  Yet 
it  was  at  once  followed  by  an  unparalleled 
carnival  of  political  corruption.  American 
writers  are  apt  to  rejoice  over  the  war  of 
1812  on  account  of  what  they  assume  to  have 
been  its  unifying  influence.  But  what  did  it 
actually  produce  ?  At  the  time  the  Hart- 
ford Convention;  and  afterward  the  fierce 
outburst  of  party  spirit  under  that  signal  off- 
spring of  the  war— Andrew  Jackson. 

It  is  not  in  manly  hearts,  but  in  those  of 
women  or  of  men  of  feminine  temperament 
that  the  war  fever  most  fiercely  rages  and 
most  clearly  manifests  its  effects.  Of  this,  if 
your  journals  do  not  misinform  us,  you  have 
had  some  striking  proofs.  It  was  always 
said  that  in  the  war  of  Secession  the  spirit 
of  the  Southern  women  was  fiercer  than  that 
of  the  men,  and  that  the  women  would  have 
wished  to  continue  the  war  when  the  men 
gladly  accepted  peace.  Nothing  could  be 
more  sanguinary  than  the  tone  of  your  Y'el- 
low  l*ress  on  a  late  occasion.  Yet  few  would' 
say  that  it  was  masculine.  I  remember  still 
with  abhorrence  how  in  Kngland  our  ears 
wvvQ  filled  at  ihe  time  of  tho  Indian  mutiny 
with  the  yells  of  sentimental  eunuchs  foi 
more  blood. 
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Govornoi'  Hoosevclt  tells  you  that  unless 
you  take  to  the  life  of  strenuous  endeavor 
*'  bolder  and  stronger  peoples  will  pass  you 
by  and  win  for  themselves  the  domination  of 
the  world."  Why  is  the  world  to  be  given 
•over  to  anybody's  domination  ?  Why  cannot 
we  all  be  content  with  our  own  and  allow 
each  other  to  grow  in  freedom  and  peace  ? 
Why  should  there  not  continue  to  be  a  com- 
munity of  nations,  peacefully  co-operating 
and  vying  with  each  other  in  the  promotion 
of  the  general  objects  of  Humanity  ?  The 
•domination  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  just 
now  the  prevailing  aspiration.  Might  not 
the  attempt  to  establish  it  provoke  all  the 
other  nations  to  combine  their  forces  for  the 
liberation  of  the  world  ? 

Who  has  said  or  thought  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  "  an  assembly  of  well-to-do 
liucksters,  sitting  huddled  within  their  bor- 
ders ?  "  One  onlooker  at  all  events  thought 
they  were  expanding  over  an  almost  bound- 
less territory  and  bidding  fair,  with  their 
material  advantages,  to  lead  mankind  in  the 
march  of  improvement,  and  redress  in  some 
measure  the  sad  inequalities  of  the  human 
lot.  The  war  of  Secession  was  at  all  events 
not  "  huckstering."  Governor  Roosevelt 
lends  color  to  the  injurious  surmise  that  an 
uneasy  self-consciousness  and  a  restless  de- 
sire to  be  on  a  par  with  the  great  military 
powers  of  the  old  world  were  at  the  bottom 
of  this  sudden  transformation.  Napoleon 
took  England  for  a  nation  of  shop-keepers 
and  formed  his  plans  on  that  hypothesis, 
with  what  result  is  well  known. 

There  seems  to  have  suddenly  come  over 
us  a  sort  of  satiety  of  civilization.  Not  only 
is  there  a  revival  of  the  lust  of  war,  but  bar- 
"barous  practices,  such  as  duelling,  now  rec- 
ognized in  every  European  country  except 
England,    and    barbarous    sports,    such    as 


prize-fighting,  are  coming  again  into  vogue. 
It  seems  that  bull-fighting,  hitherto  deemed 
the  disgrace  of  Spain,  is  about  to  be  imported 
into  France.  When  I  was  young  prize-fight- 
ing was  deemed  disreputable;  now  prize- 
tights  are  reported  at  length  in  first-class 
journals,  and  women  are  beginning  to  attend 
the  ring.  In  the  press,  and  not  in  its  lowest 
organs,  we  read  avowals  of  respect  for 
brute  force  and  contempt  of  moral  restraint 
which  in  the  last  generation  would  scarcely 
have  proceeded  from  the  most  cynical  of 
writers  or  public  men.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence,  to  whatever  criticisms  it  may 
be  liable,  is  at  all  events  a  charter  of  hu- 
manity; a  charter  of  inhumanity  appears 
now  to  be  taking  its  place. 

If  we  want  to  keep  war  as  indispensable  to 
national  virility,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
mitigate  its  horrors,  thus  fulfilling  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  Peace  Conference,  there  is  a 
ready  way  and  one  which  cannot  fail  to  com- 
mend itself  to  the  burning  valor  of  Governor 
Roosevelt.  Let  us  recur  to  the  old  system 
of  wager  of  battle.  Instead  of  general 
slaughter  and  havoc,  let  each  of  the  two  na- 
tions, between  which  the  dispute  has  arisen, 
detail  a  certain  number  of  champions  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  combat  in  the  lists.  The 
United  States  would  certainly  choose  as  their 
champions  Governor  Roosevelt  and  his 
Rough  Riders,  whose  triumph  would  be  not 
less  assured  than  their  selection.  Upon  the 
return  of  the  victors  there  would  be  such  re- 
ceptions and  processions,  such  kissing  and 
hugging  of  heroes,  such  complimentary  din- 
ner at  JplOO  the  plate  as  the  world  has  not 
seen  since  Cain,  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
"  ignoble  ease "  and  furnish  the  necessary 
tonic  for  his  virility,  made  war  on  his 
brother  Abel. 

The  Grange,  Toronto,  Canada. 


The  Land  of  Promise. 


By  I.   Zangwill. 


I. 


'*  Telegraph  how  many  pieces  you  have." 

In  this  wise  did  the  steaiiisliip  company 
convey  to  the  astute  agent  its  desire  to  l^now 
how  many  Russian  Jews  he  was  smuggling- 
out  of  the  Pale  into  the  steerage  of  its  Atlan- 
tic liner. 

The  astute  agent's  tasli  was  simple  enough. 
The  tales  he  told  of  America  were  only  the 
clarification  of  a  nebulous  vision  of  the  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  that  hovered 
golden-rayed  before  all  these  hungry  eyes. 
To  the  denizens  of  the  Pale,  in  their  cellars, 
in  their  gutter-streets,  in  their  semi-subter- 
ranean shops  consisting  mainly  of  shutters 
and  annihilating  one  another's  profits;  to  the 
congested  populations  ne^Y\y  reinforced  by 
the  driving  back  of  thousands  from  beyond 
the  Pale  and  yet  multiplying  still  by  an  im- 
provident reliance  on  Providence;  to  the  old 
people  pauperized  by  the  removal  of  the  vod- 
ka business  to  Christian  hands,  and  the 
young  people  dammed  back  from  their  nat- 
ural outlets  by  Pan-Slavic  ukases,  and 
clogged  with  whimsical  edicts  and  rescripts 
—the  astute  agent's  offer  of  getting  you 
through  to  the  Better  Land  without  the  mani- 
fold worries  of  the  journey  through  Germany, 
wi  thout  even  a  Russian  passport,  by  a  simple 
passage  from  Libau  to  New  York,  was  pecul- 
iarly alluring. 

It  was  really  almost  an  over-baiting  of  the 
hook  on  the  part  of  the  too  astute  agent  to 
whisper  that  he  had  had  secret  information 
of  a  new  thunderbolt  about  to  be  launched 
at  the  Pale,  whereby  the  period  of  service 
for  Jewish  conscripts  would  be  extended  to 
fifteen  years,  and  the  area  of  service  would 
be  extended  to  Siberia. 

"  Three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pieces," 
ran  his  first  telegram.  In  a  letter  he  sug- 
gested other  business  he  might  procure  for 
the  line. 

"  Confine  yourself  to  freight,"  the  com- 
pany wrote  cautiously,  for  even  under  sealed 
envelopes  you  cannot  be  too  careful.  "  The 
more  the  better." 


Freight  I  Tlic  word  was  not  inexact.  Did 
not  even  the  Government  Reports  describe 
these  exploiters  of  the  Moujik  as  in  some 
places  packed  in  their  hovels  like  salt-her- 
rings in  a  barrel;  as  sleeping  at  night  in  ser- 
ried masses  in  sties  which  by  day  were  tal- 
low or  leather  factories? 

To  be  shipped  as   cargo   came,   therefore, 
natural  enough.     Nevertheless  each  of  these 
"  pieces,"  being  human  after  all,  had  a  his- 
tory, and  one  of  these  histories  is  here  told. 
II. 

Nowhere  was  the  poverty  of  the  Pale  bit- 
terer than  in  the  weavers'  colony,  in  which 
Srul  betrothed  himself  to  Biela.  The  Dow- 
ries, which  had  been  wont  to  kindle  so  many 
young  men's  passions,  had  fallen  to  freezing 
point,  and  Biela,  if  she  had  no  near  prospect 
of  marriage,  could  console  herself  with  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  romantically  loved. 
Even  the  attraction  of  Kest— temporary 
maintenance  of  the  young  couple  by  the 
father-in-law — was  wanting  in  Biela's  case, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  she  had  no  father, 
both  her  parents  having  died  of  the  effort  to 
get  a  living.  For  marriage  portion  and  Kest 
Biela  could  only  bring  her  dark  beauty,  and 
even  that  was  perhaps  less  than  it  seemed. 
For  you  scarcely  ever  saw  Biela  apart  from 
her  homely  quasi-mother,  her  elder  sister 
Leah,  who,  like  the  original  Leah  had  "  ten- 
der eyes,"  which  combined  with  a  pock- 
marked face  to  insure  for  her  premature 
recognition  as  an  old  maid.  The  inflamed 
eyelids  were  the  only  legacy  Leah's  father 
had  left  her. 

From  Srul's  side,  tho  his  parents  were  liv- 
ing, came  even  fainter  hope  of  the  Avedding- 
canopy.  Srul's  father  was  blind— perhaps  a 
further  evidence  that  the  local  hygienic  con- 
ditions were  noxious  to  the  eye  in  particular 
—and  Srul  himself,  who  had  occupied  most 
of  his  time  in  learning  to  weave  Rabbinic 
webs,  had  only  just  turned  his  attention  to 
cloth,  tho  Heaven  was  doubtless  pleased 
with  the  gear  of  Gemara  he  had  gathered  in 
his  short  sixteen  years.    The  old  weaver  had 
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— iu  more  than  one  sense— seen  better  days 
before  his  affliction  and  the  great  factories 
<?aine  on;  days  when  the  independent  hand- 
weaver  might  sit  busily  before  the  loom 
from  the  raw  dawn  to  the  blacli  midnight, 
taliing  his  meals  at  the  bench;  days  when, 
moreover,  the  "  piece "  of  satin-faced  cloth 
was  many  ells  shorter.  "  But  they  make  up 
for  the  extra  length,"  he  would  say  with 
pathetic  humor,  "  by  cutting  the  pay  short- 
er." 

The  same  sense  of  humor  enabled  him  to 
bear  up  against  the  forced  rests  that  increas- 
ing slackness  brought  the  hand-weavers, 
while  the  factories  whirred  on.  "  Now  is  the 
proverb  fulfilled,"  he  cried  to  his  unsmiling 
M'ife,  "  for  there  are  two  Sabbaths  a  weeli:." 
Alas  !  as  the  winter  grew  older  and  colder 
it  became  a  week  of  Sabbaths.  The  wheels 
stood  still;  in  all  the  colony  not  a  spool  was 
reeled.  It  was  unprecedented.  Gradually 
the  factories  had  stolen  their  customers. 
Some  sat  waiting  dazedly  for  the  raw  yarns 
they  knew  could  no  longer  come  at  this  sea- 
son, others  left  the  suburb  in  which  the 
colony  had  drowsed  from  time  immemorial 
and  sought  odd  jobs  in  the  town,  in  the  frown- 
ing shadows  of  the  factories.  But  none 
would  enter  the  factories  themselves,  tho 
these  were  ready  to  suck  them  in,  on  one 
sole  condition. 

Ah  !  here  was  the  irony  ■  of  the  tragedy. 
The  one  condition  was  the  one  condition  the 
poor  weavers  could  not  accept.  It  was  open 
to  them  to  reduce  the  week  of  Sabbaths  to 
ats  ancient  diurnal  dimensions,  provided  the 
Sabbath  itself  came  on  Sunday.  Nay,  even 
the  working  day  offered  them  was  less,  and 
the  wage  more  than  their  own.  The  deeper 
irony  within  this  irony  was  that  the  proprie- 
tor of  every  one  of  these  factories  was  a 
brother  in  Israel:  Jeshurun  grown  fat  and 
kicking. 

Even  the  old  blind  man's  composure  de- 
serted him  when  it  began  to  be  borne  in  on 
his  darkness  that  the  younger  weavers  were 
meditating  surrender.  The  latent  explosives 
generated  through  the  years  by  their  perusal 
of  un-Jewish  books  in  insidious  "  Yiddish  " 
versions  now  bade  fair  to  be  touched  to 
eruption  by  this  paraded  prosperity  of  wick- 
•edness,  wickedness  that  had  even  discarded 


the  caftan  and  shaved  the    corners    of    its 
beard. 

"  But  thou,  apple  of  my  eye,"  the  old  man 
said  to  Srul,  "  thou  wilt  die  rather  than 
break  the  Sabbath." 

*'  Father,"  quoted  the  youth  with  a  shud- 
dering emotion  at  the  bare  idea,  "  I  have 
been  young  and  now  I  am  old,  but  never  have 
I  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed 
begging  for  bread." 

*'  My  son  !  A  true  spark  of  the  Patri- 
archs ! "  and  the  old  man  clasped  the  boy 
to  his  arms  and  kissed  him  on  the  pious 
cheek  down  which  the  ear-locks  dangled. 

"  But  if  Biela  should  tempt  thee,  so  that 
thou  couldst  have  the  wherewithal  to  marry 
her,"  put  in  his  mother,  who  could  not  keep 
her  thoughts  off  grandchildren. 

"  Not  for  apples  of  gold,  mother,  will  I 
enter  the  service  of  these  serpents." 

"  Nevertheless  Biela  is  fair  to  see,  and  thou 
art  getting  on  in  years,"  murmured  the  moth- 
er. 

*'  Leah  Avould  not  give  Biela  to  a  Sabbath- 
breaker,"  said  the  old  man,  reassuringly. 

"  Yes,  but  suppose  she  gives  her  to  a  bread- 
winner," persisted  the  mother.  "  Do  not 
forget  that  Biela  is  already  fifteen,  only  a 
year  younger  than  thyself." 

But  Leah  kept  firm  to  the  troth  she  had 
plighted  on  behalf  of  Biela,  even  tho  the 
young  man's  family  sank  lower  and  lower, 
till  it  was  at  last  reduced  from  the  little  sub- 
urban wooden  cottage  with  the  spacious 
courtyard  to  one  corner  of  a  large  town  cel- 
lar whose  population  became  amphibious 
when  the  Vistula  overflowed. 

And  Srul  kept  firm  to  the  troth  Israel  had 
plighted  with  the  Sabbath-bride,  even  when 
his  father's  heart  no  longer  beat,  so  could 
not  be  broken.  The  old  man  had  remained 
to  the  last  the  most  cheerful  denizen  of  the 
cellar;  perhaps  because  he  was  spared  the 
vision  of  his  emaciated  fellow-troglodytes. 
He  called  the  cellar  "  Arba  Kanfos,"  after 
the  four-cornered  garment  of  fringes  which 
he  wore:  and  sometimes  he  said  these  were 
the  "  Four  Corners  "  from  which,  according 
to  the  Prophets,  God  would  gather  Israel. 
III. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  an  agent  scarcely 
needed  to  be  astute.      "  Pieces  "  were  to  be 
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fiiad  for  the  picking  up.  The  only  trouble  was 
that  they  were  not  gold  pieces.  The  idle 
weavers  could  not  defray  the  passage  money, 
•still  less  the  agent's  commission  for  smug- 
gling them  through, 

"  If  I  only  had  a  few  hundred  roubles," 
Srul  lamented  to  Leah,  "  I  could  get  to  a  land 
where  there  is  work  without  breaking  the 
•Sabbath,  a  land  to  AA'hich  Biela  could  follow 
me  when  I  waxed  in  substance." 

Leah  supported  her  household  of  three— for 
i:here  was  a  younger  sister,  Tsirrele,  who  be- 
ing only  nine  did  not  count  except  at  meal- 
times—on the  price  of  her  piece  work  at  the 
Christian  umbrella  factory,  where,  by  a  con- 
^siderate  Russian  law,  she  could  work  on  Sun- 
day, tho  the  Christians  might  not.  Thus  she 
earned,  by  literal  sweating  in  a  torrid  at- 
mosphere, three  roubles,  all  except  a  varying 
number  of  kopecks,  every  week.  And  when 
you  live  largely  on  black  bread  and  coffee 
you  may,  in  the  course  of  years,  save  a  good 
•<ieal,  even  if  you  have  three  mouths.  There- 
fore Leah  had  the  sum,  that  Srul  mentioned 
so  wistfully,  put  by  for  a  rainy  day  (when 
there  should  be  no  umbrellas  to  make).  And 
as  the  sum  had  kept  increasing,  the  notion 
that  it  might  form  the  nucleus  of  an  estab- 
lishment for  Biela  and  Srul  had  grown 
•clearer  and  clearer  in  her  mind,  which  it 
tickled  delightfully.  But  the  idea  that  now 
•came  to  her  of  staking  all  on  a  possible  fu- 
ture was  agitating. 

"  We  might  perhaps  be  able  to  get  to- 
gether the  money,"  she  said,  tentatively. 
"  But "  she  shook  her  head  and  the  Rus- 
sian proverb  came  to  her  lips.  "  Before  the 
-sun  rises  the  dew  may  destroy  you." 

Srul  plunged  into  an  eager  recapitulation 
of  the  agent's  assurances.  And  before  the 
•eyes  of  both  the  marriage  canopy  reared  it- 
self splendid  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  and 
the  figure  of  Biela  flitted  crowned  with  the 
bridal  wreath. 

"  But  what  will  became  of  your  mother  ?  " 
.Leah  asked. 

Srul's  soap  babbles  collapsed.  He  had  for- 
. gotten  for  the  moment  that  he  had  a  mother. 

"  She  might  come  to  live  with  us,"  Leah 
hastened  to  suggest,  seeing  his  o'erclouded 
face. 

"  Ah,  no  !  that  would  be  too  much  of  a 
«burden.    And  Tsirrele,  too,  is  growing  up." 


•'  Tsirrele  eats  quite  as  much  now  as  she 
will  in  ten  years'  time,"  said  Leah,  laugh- 
ing, as  she  thought  fondly  of  her  dear,  beau- 
tiful little  one,  her  gay  whimsies  and  odd 
caprices. 

"  And  my  mother  does  not  eat  very  much," 
said  Srul,  wavering. 

In  iMs  way  Srul  became  a  "  piece,"  and 
was  dumped  down  in  the  Land  of  Promise. 
IV. 

To  the  four  females  left  befiind— odd  frag- 
ments of  two  families  thrown  into  an  odder 
one— the  movements  of  the  particular  piece, 
Srul,  were  the  chief  interest  of  existence. 
The  life  in  the  three-roomed  wooden  cottage 
soon  fell  into  a  routine,  Leah  going  daily  to 
the  tropical  factory,  Biela  doing  the  house- 
work and  dreaming  of  her  lover,  iittle  Tsir- 
rele frisking  about  and  chattering  like  the 
squirrel  she  was,  and  Srul's  mother  dozing 
and  criticising  and  yearning  for  her  lost  son 
and  her  unborn  grandchildren.  By  the  time 
Srul's  first  letter  with  its  exciting  pictorial 
stamp  arrived  from  the  Land  of  Promise,  the 
household  seemed  to  have  been  established 
on  this  basis  from  time  immemorial. 

"  I  had  a  lucky  escape,  God  be  thanked  !  " 
Srul  wrote.  "  For  when  I  arrived  in  New 
York  I  had  only  fifty-one  roubles  in  my 
pocket.  Now  it  seems  that  these  rich  Ameri- 
cans are  so  afraid  of  being  overloaded  with 
paupers  that  they  will  not  let  you  in,  if  you 
have  less  than,  fifty  dollars,  unless  you  can 
prove  you  are  sure  to  prosper.  And  a  dollar, 
my  dear  Biela,  is  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
rouble.  However,  blessed  be  the  Highest 
One,  1  learned  of  this  ukase  just  the  day  be- 
fore we  arrived,  and  was  able  to  borrow  the 
difference  from  a  fellow  passenger,  who  lent 
me  the  money  to  show  the  Commissioners. 
Of  course  1  had  to  give  it  back  to  him  as 
soon  as  I  was  passed,  and  as  I  had  to  pay 
him  five  roubles  for  the  use  of  it  I  set  foot 
on  the  soil  of  freedom  with  only  forty-five. 
However,  it  was  well  worth  it,  for  just 
think,  beloved  Biela,  if  I  had  been  shipped 
back  and  all  that  money  wasted.  The  inter- 
preter also  said  to  me,  I  suppose  you  have 
got  some  work  to  do  here."  "  I  wish  I  had," 
I  said.  No  sooner  had  the  truth  slipped  out 
than  my  heart  seemed  turned  to  ice,  for  I 
feared  they  would  reject  me  after  all  as  a 
poor  Avretch  out  of  work.    But  quite  the  con- 
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trary— it  seemed  this  was  only  a  trap,  a  snare 
of  the  fowler.    Poor  Caminski  fell  into  it— 
you   remember  the  red-haired   weaver  who 
sold  his  looms  to  the  Mag^id's  brother-in-law. 
He  said  he  had  agreed  to  take  a  place  in  a 
glove  factory.     It  is   true,   you   know,   that 
some  Polish  Jews  have  made  a  glove  town 
in  the  north,  so  the  poor  man  thought  that 
Avould  sound  plausible.    Hence  you  may  ex- 
pect to  see  Caminski's  red  hair  back  again 
—unless  he  takes  ship  again  from  Libau  and 
tells  the  truth  at  the  second  attempt.    I  left 
him  howling  in  a  wooden  pen  and  declaring 
he  would  kill  himself  rather  than  face  his 
friends  at  home  with  the  brand  on  his  head 
of  not  being  good  enough  for  America.    He 
did   not   understand   that   contract   laborers 
are  not  let  in.    Protection  is  the  word  they 
call  it.    Hence  I  thank  God  that  my  father— 
his   memory   for   a   blessing — taught   me   to 
make  Truth  the  law  of  my  mouth,  as  it  is 
written.    Verily  was  the  word  of  the  Talmud 
(Tractate   Sabbath)   fulfilled  at  the  landing- 
stage:  "  Falsehood   cannot   stay,    but   Truth 
remains  forever."    With  God's  help  I  shall 
remain  here  all  my  life,  for  it  is  a  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey.    I  had  almost  for- 
gotten to  tell  my  dove  that  the  voyage  was 
hard  and  bitter  as  the  Egyptian  bondage,  not 
because  of  the  ocean,  over  which  I  passed  as 
easily  as  our  forefathers  over  the  Red  Sea, 
but  by  reason  of  the  harshness  of  the  over- 
seers, who  regarded  not  our  complaints  that 
the  meat  was  not  Kosher,  as  promised  by  the 
agent.    Also  the  butter  and  meat  plates  were 
mixed  up.    I  and  many  with  me  lived  on  dry 
bread,  nor  could  we  always  get  hot  water  to 
make  coffee.    When  my  Biela  comes  across 
the   great  waters — God   send   her   soon — she 
must  take  with  her  salt  meat  of  her  own." 

From  the  first  Srul  courageously  assumed 
that  the  meat  would  soon  have  to  be  packed, 
nay,  that  Leah  might  almost  set  about  salt- 
ing it  at  once.  Even  the  slow  beginnings  of 
his  profits  as  a  pedler  did  not  daunt  him. 
''  A  great  country,"  he  wrote,  on  paper 
stamped  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  with  an 
eagle  screaming  on  the  envelope.  "  No  spe- 
cial taxes  for  the  Jews,  permission  to  travel 
where  you  please,  the  schools  open  freely  to 
our  children,  no  passports  and  papers  at  every 
step,  above  all,  no  conscription.  No  wonder 
the  people  call  it  God's  own  country.    Truly, 


as  It  is  written,  this  is  the  place  of  God,  this 
Is  the  Gate  of  Heaven.  And  when  Biela 
comes,  it  will  be  Heaven."  Letters  like  this 
enlarged  the  little  cottage  as  with  an  Ameri- 
can room,  brightened  it  as  with  a  fresh 
wash  of  blue  paint.  Despite  the  dreary  grind 
of  the  week  Sabbath  and  festivals  found 
the  household  joyous  enough.  The  wedding- 
canopy  of  Srul  and  Biela  was  a  beacon  of 
light  for  all  four,  which  made  life  livable 
as  they  struggled  toward  it.  Nevertheless^ 
it  came  but  slowly  to  meet  them:  nearly 
three  years  oozed  by  before  Srul  began  to 
^lift  his  eye  toward  a  store.  The  hereditary 
weaver  of  business  combinations  had 
emerged  tardily  from  beneath  the  logic- 
weaver  and  the  cloth-weaver,  but  of  late  he 
had  been  finding  himself.  "If  I  could  only 
get  together  five  hundred  dollars  clear,"  he 
wrote  to  Leah.  "  For  that  is  all  I  should 
have  to  pay  down  for  a  ladies'  store  near 
Broadway  and  just  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs- 
of  the  elevated  railway.  What  a  pity  I 
have  only  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  dol- 
lars !  Stock  and  good-will  and  only  five  hun- 
dred dollars  cash.  The  other  five  hundred 
could  stand  over  at  five  per  cent.  If  I  were 
once  in  the  store  I  could  gradually  get  some 
of  the  rooms  above  (there  is  already  a  parlor 
in  which  I  shall  sleep),  and  then  as  soon  as  I 
was  making  a  regular  profit  I  could  send 
Biela  and  mother  their  passage  money,  and 
my  wife  could  help  '  the  boss '  behind  the 
counter." 

To  hasten  the  rosy  day  Leah  sent  thirty- 
five  roubles,  and  presently,  sure  enough,  Srul 
was  in  possession,  and  a  photograph  of  the 
store  itself  came  over  to  gladden  their  weary 
eyes  and  dilate  those  of  the  neighbors.  The 
photograph  of  Srul,  which  had  come  eighteen 
months  before,  was  not  so  suited  for  display, 
since  his  peaked  cap  and  his  caftan  had  been 
replaced  by  a  jacket  and  a  bowler,  and  but 
for  the  earlocks  which  were  still  in  the  pict- 
ure he  would  have  looked  like  a  factory - 
owner.  In  return  Srul  received  a  photograph 
of  the  four— taken  together  for  economy's 
sake— Leah  with  her  arm  round  Biela's  waist 
and  Tsirr^le  sitting  in  his  mother's  lap. 

V. 
But  a  long,  wearying  struggle  was  still  be- 
fore the  new  "  boss,"  and  two  years  crept 
along,  with  their  turns  of  luck  and  ill-luck,. 
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of  bargains  and  bad  debts,  ere  the  visionary 
marriage  canopy  (that  seemed  to  span  tlie  At- 
lantic) began  to  stand  solidly  on  American 
soil.  The  third  year  was  not  half  over  ere 
Sriil  actually  sent  the  money  for  Biela's  pas- 
sage, together  with  a  handsome  "  waist " 
from  his  stock  for  her  to  wear.  But  Biela 
was  too  timid  to  embark  alone  without  Srul's 
mother,  whose  fare  Srul  could  not  yet  man- 
age to  withdr^iw  from  his  capital.  Leah,  of 
course,  offered  to  advance  it,  but  Biela  re- 
fused this  vehemently,  because  a  new  hope 
had  begun  to  spring  up  in  her  breast.  Why 
should  she  be  parted  from  her  family  at  all  ? 
Since  her  marriage  had  been  delayed  these 
five  and  a  half  years,  a  few  months  more  or 
less  could  make  no  difference.  Let  Leah's 
savings  then  be  for  Leah's  passage  (and 
Tsirrele's)  and  to  give  her  a  start  in  the  new 
world.  "  It  rains  even  in  America,  and  there 
are  umbrella  factories  there,  too,"  she  urged. 
"  You  will  make  twice  the  living.  Look  at 
Srul  !  " 

And  there  was  a  new  fear,  too,  which 
haunted  Biela's  aching  heart,  but  which  she 
dared  not  express  to  Leah.  Leah's  eyes  were 
getting  worse.  The  temperature  of  the  fac- 
tory was  a  daily  hurt,  and  then,  too,  she  had 
read  so  many  vilely-printed  Yiddish  books 
and  papers  by  the  light  of  the  tallow  candle. 
What  if  she  were  going  blind  !  What  if, 
while  she,  Biela,  was  happy  with  Srul,  Leah 
should  be  starving  with  Tsirrele.  No,  they 
must  all  remain  together;  and  she  clung  to 
her  sister  with  tears. 

To  Leah  the  prospect  of  witnessing  her 
sister's  happiness  was  so  seductive  that  she 
tried  to  take  the  lowest  estimate  of  her  own 
chances  of  finding  work  in  New  York.  Her 
savings,  almost  eaten  up  by  the  journey, 
could  not  last  long,  and  it  would  be  terrible 
to  have  to  come  upon  Srul  for  help,  a  man 
with  a  wife  and  (if  God  were  good)  children; 
to  say  nothing  of  his  old  mother.  No,  she 
could  not  risk  Tsirrele's  bread. 

But  the  increased  trouble  with  her  eyes 
turned  her,  too,  in  favor  of  going,  though 
curiously  enough  for  a  side-reason  quite  un- 
like Biela's.  Leah,  too,  was  afraid  of  a  se- 
rious break-down,  though  she  would  not  hint 
her  fears  to  any  one  else.  From  her  miscel- 
laneous Yiddish  reading  she  had  gathered 
that  miraculous  eye-doctors  lived  in  Konigs- 


hurg.  Now  a  journey  to  (Jermany  was  not  to 
be  thought  of;  if  she  went  to  America,  how- 
ever, it  could  be  taken  en  route.  It  would  be 
a  sort  of  saving,  and  few  things  appealed  to 
Leah  as  much  as  economy.  This  was  why, 
some  four  months  later,  the  ancient  furni- 
ture of  the  blue-washed  cottage  was  sold  off, 
and  the  quartet  set  their  faces  for  America 
by  way  of  Germany.  The  farewell  to  the 
home  of  their  youth  took  place  in  the  ceme- 
tery among  the  high-shouldered  Hebrew- 
speaking  stones.  Leah  and  Biela  passionately 
invoked  the  spirits  of  their  dead  parents,  and 
bade  them  watch  over  their  children.  The 
old  woman  scribbled  Srul  and  Biela's  inter- 
linked names  over  the  flat  tomb  of  a  holy 
scholar.  ''  Take  their  names  up  to  the  High- 
est One,"  she  pleaded.  "  Entreat  that  their 
quiver  be  full,  for  the  sake  of  thy  righteous- 
ness." 

More  dead  than  alive,  the  four  "  pieces  " 
with  their  bundles  arived  at  Hamburg.  Days 
and  nights  of  traveling,  packed  like 
"  freight "  in  hard,  dirty,  wooden  carriages, 
the  endless  worry  of  passports,  the  illegal  ex- 
actions of  petty  officials,  the  strange  phantas- 
magoria of  places  and  faces— all  this  had  left 
them  dazed.  Only  two  things  kept  up  their 
spirits — the  image  of  Srul  waiting  on  the 
.transatlantic  wharf  in  hymeneal  attire,  and 
the  "  pooh-pooh  "  of  the  miraculous  Konigs- 
burg  doctor,  reassuring  Leah  as  to  her  eyes. 
There  Avas  nothing  radically  the  matter. 
Even  the  inflamed  eyelids— tho  incurable,  be- 
cause hereditary— would  improve  with  care. 
Peasant-like,  Leah  craved  a  lotion.  "  The 
sea  voyage  and  the  rest  will  do  you  more 
good  than  my  medicines.  And  don't  read  so 
much."  Not  a  grosclien  did  Leah  have  to  pay 
for  the  great  specialist's  services.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  her  hard  life  anybody  had 
done  anything  for  her  for  nothing,  and  her 
involuntary  weeping  over  this  phenomenon 
tended  to  hurt  the  very  eyelids  under  atten- 
tion. They  were  still  further  taxed  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Jewish  committee  at  Ham- 
burg, on  the  lookout  to  smooth  the  path  of 
poor  emigrants  and  overcome  their  dietary 
diflaculties;  But  it  was  a  crowded  ship  and 
our  party  reverted  again  to  "  freight."  With 
some  of  the  other  females  they  were  accom- 
modated in  hammocks  swung  over  the  very 
dining  tables,  so  that  they  must  needs  rise 
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at  dawn  and  bo  cleared  away  before  break- 
fast. Tlie  hot,  oily  wliiff  of  the  cooking  en- 
gines came  tlirongn  the  rocking  doorway.  Of 
the  (nuntot  only  'J'sirrel6  escaped  sea-sick- 
ness, bnt  "  bnby  "  wjis  loo  accustomed  to  be 
petted  and  nni-scd  to  be  able  suddenly  to  pet 
and  nurse,  and  she  would  spend  hours  on  the 
slip  of  lower  deck,  peering  into  the  fairy  sa- 
loons which  were  vivified  bj'  bugle  instead  of 
bell  and  in  which  beautiful  people  ate  dishes 
fit  for  the  saints  in  heaven.  By  an  effort  of 
will  I;eali  soon  returned  to  her  role  of  facto- 
tum, but  the  old  woman  and  Biela  remained 
limp  to  tlie  end.  Fortunately  there  was  only 
one  day  of  heavy  rolling  and  battened-down 
hatches.  For  the  bulk  of  the  voyage  the 
great  vessel  brushed  the  pack  of  waves  dis- 
dainfully aside.  And  one  wonderful  day, 
amid  unspeakable  joy,  New  York  arrived, 
preceded  by  a  tug  and  by  a  boat  that  con- 
veyed inquiring  officials.  The  great  Statue 
of  Liberty  on  Bedloe's  Island  upheld  its 
torch  to  light  the  newcomer's  path,  Srul — 
there  he  is,  dear  old  Srul,  God  bless  him,  de- 
spite his  close-cropped  hair  and  his  shaven 
oar-locks.  Ah,  Heaven  be  praised  !  Don't 
you  see  him  waving?  Ah,  but  we,  too,  must 
be  contojit  with  waving.  For  here  only  the 
tsehinornil-s  of  the  gilded  saloon  may  land; 
the  "  freight "  must  be  discharged  on  Ellis 
Island,  a  little  beyond  Bedloe's. 
YI. 

And  at  Ellis  Island  a  terrible  thing  hap- 
pened, uuforosoon,  a  shipwreck  in  the  .very 
harbor. 

As  the  "  freight  "  filed  slowly  along  the 
corridor-cages  in  the  groat  bare  hall,  like 
cattle  inspected  at  i>orts  by  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  it  came  into  the  doctor's  head  that 
Leah's  eye-trouble  was  infectious.  "  Granu- 
lar lids,  contagious,"  he  diagnosed  it  on  pa- 
per. And  this  diagnosis  was  a  flaming  sword 
that  turned  every  way,  guarding  against 
Leah  the  I^and  of  Promise. 

"  But  it  is  not  infectious,"  she  protested  in 
her  best  German.    "  It  is  only  in  the  family." 

''  So  I  perceive,"  drily  replied  America's 
Guardian  Angel,  who  was  now  examining 
the  obvious  s'ister  clinging  to  Leah's  skirts. 
And  in  Biela,  heavy-eyed  with  sickness  and 
want  of  sleep,  his  suspicious  vision  easily  dis- 
covered a  reddish  rim  of  eyelid  that  lent  it- 
se'tf  to  the  same  fatal  diagnosis,  and  sent  her 


to  join  Leah  in  the  dock  of  the  rejected.  The 
fr.sh-faced  Tsirrele  and  the  wizen-faced 
mother  of  Srul  had  passed  unscrutinized,  and 
even  the  dread  clerk  at  the  desk  who  asked 
questions  was  content  with  their  oath  that 
the  wealthy  Srul  would  supi)ort  them.  Srul 
was,  indeed,  sent  for  at  once,  as  Tsirr61e  was 
too  pretty  to  be  let  out  under  the  mere  pro- 
tection of  a  Polish  crone. 

When  the  full  truth  that  neither  she  nor 
Biela  was  to  set  foot  in  Noav  York  burst 
through  the  daze  in  Leah's  brain,  her  protest 
grew  frantic. 

*'  But  my  sister  has  nothing  the  matter 
^^  ith  her,  nothing.  O  gniidiger  Herr,  have 
pity.  The  Konigsburg  doctor— the  great  doc- 
tor—told me  I  had  no  disease,  no  disease  at 
all.  And  even  if  I  have,  my  sister's  eyes  are 
pure  as  the  sunshine.  Look,  mein  Herr,  look 
again.  See,"  and  she  held  up  Biela's  eyelids 
and  passionately  kissed  the  we't,  bewildered 
eyes.  "  She  is  to  be  married,  my  lamb — her 
bridegroom  aAvaits  her  on  the  wharf.  Send 
me  back,  gnadlger  Eerr;  I  ought  not  to  have 
come.  But  for  God's  sake  don't  keep  Biela 
out,  don't."  She  wrung  her  hands.  But  the 
marriage  card  had  been  played  too  often  in 
that  hall  of  despairing  dodges.  "  Oh,  Eerr 
Doktor,''  and  she  kissed  the  coat-tail  of  the 
ship's  doctor,  "  plead  for  us,  speak  a  word  for 
her." 

The  ship's  doctor  spoke  a  word  on  his  own 
behalf.  It  was  he  who  had  indorsed  the  two 
girls'  health  certificates  at  Hamburg,  and  he 
would  be  Warned  by  the  steamship  com- 
pany, which  would  have  to  ship  the  sisters 
back  free,  and  even  defray  their  expenses 
A^i)ile  in  quarantine  at  the  depot.  He  ridi- 
culed the  idea  that  the  girls  were  suffering 
from  anything  contagious.  But  the  native 
doctor  frowned,  immovable. 

Leah  grew  hysteric.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  had  lost  her  sane  standpoint. 
"  Your  own  eye  is  affected,"  she  shrieked, 
her  dark,  pock-marked  face  almost  black 
with  desperate  anger,  "  if  you  cannot  see 
that  it  is  only  because  my  sister  has  been 
weeping,  because  she  is  ill  from  the  voyage. 
But  she  carries  no  infection— she  is  healthy 
as  an  ox  and  her  eye  is  the  eye  of  an  eagle." 
She  Avas  ordered  to  be  silent,  but  she 
shrieked  angrily,  "  The  German  doctors 
know,  but  the  Americans  have  no  Bildung^ 
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"  oh,  doii*t,  Leah/*  moaned  Blela,  throwing 
her  arms  round  the  panting  breast.  "  What's 
the  use?  "  But  the  irrepressible  Leah  got  an 
S.  I.  (ticliet  of  Special  Inquiry)  and  forced  a 
hearing  in  the  Commissioners'  Court. 

"  Let  her  in,  kind  gentlemen,  and  send 
back  the  other  one.  Tsirrele  will  go  back 
with  me.  It  does  not  matter  about  the  little 
one." 

The  kiud  gentlemen  on  the  bench  were 
really  kiud,  but  America  must  be  protected. 

"  You  can  take  the  young  one  and  the  old 
one  both  back  with  you,"  the  interpreter  told 
her,  "  but  they  are  the  only  ones  we  can  let 
in." 

Leah  and  Biela  were  driven  back  among 
the  damned.  The  favored  twain  stood  help- 
lessly in  their  happier  compartment.  Even 
Tsirrele,  the  squirrel,  was  dazed.  Presently 
the  spruce  Srul  arrived— to  find  the  expected 
raptures  replaced  by  funereal  misery.  He 
wormed  his  way  dizzily  into  the  cage  of  the 
rejected.  It  was  not  the  etiquet  of  the  Pale 
to  kiss  one's  betrothed  bride,  but  Srul  stared 
dully  at  Biela  without  even  touching  her 
hand,  as  if  the  Atlantic  alreadj'  rolled  again 
between  them.  Here  was  a  pretty  climax 
to  the  dreams  of  years  ! 

"  My  poor  Srul,  we  must  go  back  to  Ham- 
burg to  be  married,"  faltered  Biela. 

"  And  give  up  my  store  !  "  Srul  wailed. 
"  Here  the  dollar  spins  round.  We  have  now 
what  one  names  a  boom.  There  is  no  land 
on  earth  like  ours." 

The  forlornness  of  the  others  stung  Leah 
to  her  senses. 

"  Listen,  Srul,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "  It  is 
all  my  fault  because  I  wanted  to  share  in 
the  happiness.  I  ought  not  to  have  come.  If 
we  had  not  been  together  they  never  would 
have  suspected  Biela's  eyes— who  would  no- 
tice the  little  touch  of  inflammation  which  is 
the  most  she  has  ever  suffered  from?  She 
shall  come  again  in  another  ship,  all  alone— 
for  she  knows  now  how  to  travel,  is  it  not  so, 
Biela,  my  lamb?  I  will  see  you  on  board  and 
Srul  will  meet  you  here,  altho  not  till  you 
have  passed  the  doctor,  so  that  no  one  shall 
have  a  chance  of  remembering  you.  It  will 
cost  a  heap,  alas  !  but  I  can  get  some  work 
in  Hamburg,  and  the  Jews  there  have  hearts 
of  gold.    Eh,  Biela,  my  poor  lamb?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  Leah,  you  can  always  give  your- 


self a  counsel,"  and  Biela  put  her  wet  face 
to  her  sister's  and  kissed  tlie  pocli-marked 
clieeic. 

Srul  acquiesced  eagerly.  No  one  remem- 
bered for  the  moment  that  Leah  would  be 
loft  alone  in  the  Old  World.  The  problem  of 
effecting  the  bride's  entry  blocked  all  the 
liorizon. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Srul.  "  The  mother  will 
look  after  Tsirrele,  and  in  less  than  three 
weeks  Biela  will  slip  in." 

"  No,  three  weeks  is  too  soon,"  said  Leah. 
"  We  must  wait  a  little  longer  till  tlie  doctor 
forgets." 

"  Oh,  but  I  have  already  waited  so  long  !  " 
whimpered  Srul. 

Leah's  eyes  filled  with  sympathetic  tears. 
*'  I  ought  not  to  have  made  so  much  fuss. 
Now  she  will  stick  in  the  doctor's  mind.  For- 
give me,  dear  Srul,  I  will  do  my  best  and  try 
to  make  amends." 

Leah  and  Biela  were  taken  away  to  the 
hospital,  where  they  remained  isolated  'from 
the  world  till  the  steamer  sailed  back  to 
Hamburg.  Here  they  had  ample  leisure  to 
review  the  situation.  Biela  discovered  that 
the  new  plan  would  leave  Leah  deserted; 
Leah  remembered  that  she  would  be  desert- 
ing little  Tsirrele.  Both  were  agreed  that 
Tsirrele  must  go  back  with  them,  till  they 
bethought  themselves  that  her  passage  would 
have  to  be  paid  for,  as  she  was  not  refused. 
And  every  kopeck  was  precious  now.  "  Let 
the  child  stay  till  I  get  back,"  said  Biela. 
"  Then  I  will  send  her  to  you." 

"  Yes,  it  is  best  to  let  her  stay  awhile.  I 
myself  may  be  able  to  join  you  after  all.  I 
will  go  back  to  Konigsburg  and  the  great 
doctor  shall  write  me  out  a  certificate  that 
my  afiiiction  is  not  contagious." 

At  the  very  worst— if  even  Biela  could  not 
get  in— Srul  should  sell  his  store  and  come 
back  to  the  Old  World.  It  would  put  off  the 
marriage  again.  But  they  had  waited  so 
long  !  "So  let  us  cheer  up  after  all  and 
thank  the  Lord  for  His  mercies.  We  might 
all  have  been  drowned  on  the  voyage." 

Thus  the  sisters'  pious  conclusion. 

But  tho  Srul  and  his  mother  and  Tsir- 
rel6  got  on  board  to  see  them  off,  and  Tsir- 
rele gave  graphic  accounts  of  the  wonders 
of  the  store  and  the  rooms  prepared  for  the 
bride,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  city  itself. 
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and  Sriil  brought  Biela  and  Leah  splendid 
specimens  of  liis  stoel^  for  their  adornment, 
yet  it  was  a  horrible  thing  for  them  to  go 
back  again  without  having  once  trodden  the 
pavenieiits  of  the  Lard  of  Promise.  And 
Aviien  the  otliers  wore  tolled  off  as  by  a  funer- 
al bell  and  became  specks  in  a  swaying 
crowd:  when  the  dock  receded  and  the 
cheers  and  good-byes  faded,  and  the  waving 
handkerchiefs  became  a  blur,  and  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  dwindled,  and  the  lone  waste  of 
waters  faced  tliem  once  more,  Leah's  optim- 
ism gave  way,  a  chill  sinister  shadow  fell 
across  her  new  plan,  some  ominous  intuition 
traversed  her  like  a  shudder,  and  she  turned 
awa^'  lest  Biela  should  sec  her  tears. 
YIL 
This  despair  did  not  last  long.  It  was  not 
in  Leah's  nature  to  despair.  But  her  wildest 
hopes  were  exceeded  when  slie  set  foot  again 
in  Hamburg  and  explained  her  hard  case  to 
the  good  committee,  and  a  member  gave  her 
an  informal  hint  which  was  like  a  flash  of 
light  from  Heaven— its  answer  to  her  cease- 
less prayer.  Ellis  Island  was  not  the  only 
way  of  approaching  the  LgPnd  of  Promise. 
You  could  go  round  about  through  Canada, 
where  thej'  were  not  so  particular,  and  you 
could  slip  in  by  rail  from  Montreal  without 
attracting  much  attention.     True,  there  was 

the  extra  expense 

Expense  !  Leah  would  have  gladly  parted 
with  lier  last  rouble  to  unite  Biela  with  her 
bridegroom.  There  must  be  no  delay.  A 
steainer  for  Canada  was  waiting  to  sail. 
What  a  fool  she  had  been  not  to  think  that 
out  for  herself  !  Yes,  but  there  was  Biela's 
timidity  again  to  consider.  Travel  by  herself 
through  this  unknown  Canada  !  And  then 
if  they  were  not  so  particular,  why  could  not 
Leah  slip  through  likewise? 

"  Yes,  but  my  eyes  are  more  noticeable.  I 
might  again  do  you  an  injury." 

"  We  will  separate  at  the  landing  stage  and 
>  the  frontier.    \Ye  will  pretend  to  be  stran- 
gers."   Biela's  wits  were  sharpened  by  the 
crisis. 

"  Well,  I  can  only  lose  the  passage  money," 
said  Leah,  and  resolved  to  take  the  risk.  She 
wrote  a  letter  to  Srul  explaining  the  daring 
invasion  of  New  York  overland  which  they 
were  to  attempt,  and  was  about  to  post  it, 
when  Biela  said: 


"  Poor  Sru)  !  and  If  I  shall  not  get  In  after 

all  !"    Le;,irs  face  fell. 

"  True,"  she  pondered.  "  He  will  have  a 
more  heart-breaking  disappointment  than  be- 
fore." 

"  Let  us  not  kindle  their  hopes.  After  all, 
if  we  get  in,  we  shall  only  be  a  few  days 
later  than  our  letter.  And  then  think  of  the 
joy  of  the  surprise." 

"  You  are  right,  Biela,"  and  Leah's  face 
glowed  again  with  the  anticipated  joy  of  the 
surprise. 

The  journey  to  Canada  was  longer  than  to 
the  States,  and  the  "  freight "  was  less  com- 
panionable. There  were  fewer  Jews  and 
women,  more  stalwart  shepherds,  miners  and 
dock  laborers.  When  after  eleven  days  land 
came  it  was  not  touched  at,  but  only  re- 
mained cheeringly  on  the  horizon  for  the  rest 
of  the  voyage.  At  last  the  sisters  found 
themselves  unmolested  on  one  of  the  many 
wharves  of  Montreal.  But  they  would  not 
linger  a  day  in  this  unhomely  city.  The  next 
morning  saw  them,  dazed  and  worn  out  but 
happy-hearted,  dodging  the  monstrous  cata- 
pults of  the  New  York  motor  cars,  while  a 
Polish  porter  helped  them  with  their  bundles 
and  convoyed  them  toward  Srul's  store.  Ah, 
what  ecstasy  to  be  unregarded  units  of  this 
free,  chaotic  crowd.  Outside  the  store— what 
a  wonderful  store  it  w^as,  larger  than  the 
largest  in  the  weavers'  colony  !— the  sisters 
paused  a  moment  to  roll  the  coming  bliss  un- 
der their  tongues.  They  peeped  in.  Ah, 
there  is  Srul  behind  the  counter,  waiting  for 
customers.  Ah,  ah,  he  little  knows  what  cus- 
tomers are  waiting  for  him  !  They  turned 
and  kissed  each  other  for  mere  joy. 

"  Draw  your  shawl  over  your  face,"  whis- 
pered Leah  merrily.  "Go  in  and  ask  him 
if  he  has  a  wedding  veil."  Bella  slipped  in 
brimming  over  with  mischief  and  tears. 

"Yes,  miss?"  said  Srul  with  his  smartest 
store  manner. 

"  I  want  a  wedding  veil  of  white  lace,"  she 
said  in  Yiddish.  At  her  voice  Srul  started. 
Biela  could  keep  up  the  joke  no  longer. 
"  Srul,  my  darling  Srul  !  "  she  cried  hyster- 
ically, her  arms  yearning  to  reach  him  across 
the  counter. 
He  drew  back,  pale,  gasping  for  breath. 
"Ah,  my  dear  ones,"  blubbered  Leah,  rush- 
ing in.    •'  God  has  been  good  to  you." 
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"But— but— how' did  you  j^et  iu?"  he  cried. 

"  Never  mind  how  we  got  in,"  said  Leah, 

every  pock-mark  glistening  with  smiles  and 

tears,  "  and  where  is  Tsirr61C',  my  dear  little 

Tsirrele?" 

"  She— she     is     out— marketing     with     the 
mother,"  ho  stammered. 
"And  the  mother?" 
"  She  is  well  and  happy." 
"  Thank  God,"  said    Leah    fervently,  and 
beckoned  the  porter  with  the  bundles. 

"  But— but  I  let  the  room,"  he  said,  flush- 
ing, "I  did  not  know  that— I  could  not  af- 
ford  " 

"  Never  mind,  we  will  tind  a  room.    The 
day  is  yet  high."  She  settled  with  the  porter. 
Meantime  Srul  had  begun  playing  nervous- 
ly with  a  pair  of  scissors.     He  snipped  a  gor- 
geous piece  of  stuff  to  fragments. 
"  What  are  you  doing?  "  said  Biela  at  last. 
"  Oh— I — "  he  burst  into  a  nervous  laugh. 
"  And  so  you  ran  the  blockade  after  all.   But 
—but  I  expect  customers  every  minute — we 
can't  talk  now.     Go  inside  and  rest,  Biela; 
you  will  find  a  sofa  in  the  parlor.     Leah,  I 
want— I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

Leah  flashed  a  swift  glance  at  him  as  Biela, 
vaguely  chilled,  moved  through  the  back 
door  into  the  revivifying  splendors  of  the 
parlor. 

"  Something  is  wrong,   Srul,"    Leah    said 
hoarsely.    "  Tsirrele  is  not  here.    You  feared 
to  tell  us." 
He  hung  his  head.     "  I  did  my  best." 
"  She  is  ill— dead,  perhaps  !    My  beautiful 
angel  !  " 

He  opened  his  eyes.      "Dead?      No— mar- 
ried !  " 
"  What  !    To  whom?" 
He  turned  a  sickly  white.    "  To  me." 
In  all  that  long  quest  of  the  canopy  Leah 
had  never  come  so  near  fainting  as  now.  The 
horror  of  Ellis  Island  was  nothing  to  this. 
That  scene  resurged,   and    Tsirrele's    fresh 
beauty,   unflecked  by  the  voyage,   came  up 
luridly  before  her;  the  "baby"   whom  the 
unnoted  years  had  made  a  young  woman  of 
fifteen  while  they  had  been  aging  and  stal- 
ing Biela. 

"  But— but  this  will  break  Biela's  heart," 
she  whispered  heart-broken. 

"  How  was  I  to  know  Biela  would  ever  get 
in?  "  he  said,  trying  to  be  angry.    "  Was  I  to 


remain  a  bachelor  all  my  life,  breaking  the 
Almighty's  ordinance?  Did  I  not  wait  and 
wait  faithfully  for  Biela  all  those  years?" 

"  You  could  have  migrated  elsewhere,"  she 
said  faintly. 

"  And  ruin  my  connection  I  and  starve?  " 
His  anger  was  real  by  now.  "Besides,  I 
have  married  into  the  family— it  is  almost 
the  same  thing.  And  the  old  mother  is  just 
as  pleased."     • 

"  Oh,  she  ! "  and  all  the  endured  bitterness 
of  the  long  years  was  in  the  exclamation. 
"  All  she  wants  is  grandchildren." 

"  No,  it  isn't,"  he  retorted.  "  Grandchildren 
with  good  eyes." 

"  God  forgive  you,"  was  all  the  lump  in 
Leah's  throat  allowed  her  to  reply.  She 
steadied  herself  with  a  hand  on  the  counter, 
striving  to  repossess  her  soul  for  Biela's  sake. 
A  customer  came  in,  and  the  tragic  uni- 
verse dwindled  to  a  prosaic  place  in  which 
ribbons  existed  in  unsatisfactory  shades. 

"  Of  course  we  must  go  this  minute,"  Leah 
said,  as  Srul  clanked  the  coins  into  the  till. 
"  Biela  cannot  ever  live  here  with  you  now." 
"  Yes,  it  is  better  so,"  he  assented  sulkily. 
"  Besides,  you  may  as  well  know  at  once.  I 
keep  open  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that  would 
not  have  pleased  Biela.  That  is  another  rea- 
son why  it  was  best  cot  to  marry  Biela. 
Tsirr616  doesn't  seem  to  mind." 

The  very  ruins  of  her  world  seemed  top- 
pling now.  i>ut  this  new  revelation  of  Tsir- 
rele's and  his  OAvn  wickedness  seemed  only 
of  a  piece  witli  the  first,  indeed  went  far  to 
account  for  it. 
"  You  break  llie  Sabbath-  after  all  !  " 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  We  are  not  in 
Poland  any  longer.  No  dead  flies  here. 
Everybody  does  it.  Shut  the  store  two  days 
a  week  !    I  should  get  left." 

"  x\nd  you  bring  your  mother's  gray  hairs 
down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  I  " 

"  My  mother's  gray  hairs  are  no  longer  hid- 
den by  a  stupid  black  Shaitel.  That  is  all. 
I  have  explained  to  her  that  America  is  the 
land  of  enlightenment  and  freedom.  Her 
eyes  are  opened." 

"I  trust  to  God  your  father's— peace  be 
upon  him  !-are  still  shut !  "  said  Leah,  as 
she  walked  with  steady  steps  into  the  parlor 
to  nurse  and  bear  off  her  wounded  lamb. 

London,  England. 


The  Outlook   in   Central  America. 


By  Senor  Policarpo  Bonilla, 

Ex-President  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras. 


Tiir  plan  lor  the  federation  of  Central 
American  States  is  dead  for  the  present,  but 
I  am  confident  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  be 
revived  and  successfully  established.  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala 
and  Salvador  were  all  united  from  the  year 
1821  to  the  year  1840,  and  it  is  the  reunion 
of  these  States  which  our  Central  American 
patriots  desire  to  see. 

The  advantages  which  would  be  gained  by 
all  the  States  through  such  a  union  are 
many. 

In  the  first  place,  four  millions  of  people 
whose  interests  are  common  Avould  speak 
with  one  voice  through  their  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  matters  of  general  concern.  At 
present  the  average  population  of  the  States 
is  less  than  a  million  each,  and  it  is  possible 
for  a  foreign  government  which  desires  to 
do  so  to  set  one'  Central  American  State 
against  another,  and  so,  as  it  Avere,  cancel 
both. 

In  the  second  place,  the  national  treasury 
would  be  of  proportions  large  enough  to  ad- 
m'it  of  our  undertaking  great  improvements 
which  are  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  de- 
velopment of  our  territory.  We  could  make 
good  roads,  build  railroads,  improve  rivers 
and  harbors. 

A  union  of  Central  American  States  would 
also  be  a  great  step  in  the  direction  of  secur- 
ing Central  American  peace.  The  numerous 
revolutions  witnessed  in  the  territories  of 
those  States  are  largely  caused  by  the  politi- 
cal divisions.  In  all  of  them  there  are  two 
political  parties,  the  Liberals  and  the  Con- 
servatives. A  Liberal  President  in  one  State 
is  frequently  willing  to  aid  the  Liberals  of 
another  State  in  overthrowing  a  Conserva- 
tive ruler,  and  in  the  same  manner  a  Con- 
servative President  will  give  aid  to  the  Con- 
servatives of  another  State  who  are  conspir- 
ing to  overthrow  a  Liberal  Government.  In 
such  cases  they  do  not  consider  boundaries. 

The  sort  of  warfare  is  much  the  same  as 
would  be  seen  here  if  New  Jersey,  Connecti- 
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cut,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  the  other  neighboring  States  all  existed 
as  separate  nations,  yet  had  throughout 
their  boundaries  the  same  parties,  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  bitterly  hostile  and 
willing  to  go  to  considerable  lengths  in  order 
to  secure  ])arty  victory  everywhere.  It  is 
not  hard  to  imagine  that  such  a  state  of  af- 
fairs would  cause  a  great  deal  of  disturb- 
ance among  the  now  peaceful  people  of  these 
United  States. 

Of  course  all  the  revolutions  of  the  Central 
American  States  are  not  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  of  political  division.  To  some  ex- 
tent and  in  a  way  that  its  people  probably 
have  never  imagined  possible,  the  United 
States  itself  is  passively  responsible  for  our 
revolutions.  Central  American  patriots,  look- 
ing north,  behold  a  country  vast,  free,  happy, 
prosperous,  progressive,  shedding  light  for 
the  guidance  of  all  the  w^orld.  The  Central 
American  patriot  determines  that  his  coun- 
try shall  become  like  the  United  States.  So 
great  is  this  determination  that  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Central  American  States  are 
modeled  after  those  of  the  United  States, 
and  on  paper  we  have  quite  as  good  govern- 
ment as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  civil- 
ized world.  But  in  practice  the  government 
which  our  States  receive  does  not  at  all 
agree  with  the  fundamental  theories  found 
in  our  constitutions.  The  men  who  are  elect- 
ed to  govern  are  ardent  admirers  of  free  in- 
stitutions until  they  get  the  reins  of  power 
in  their  hands,  when  they  proceed  to  violate 
the  legal  principles  by  means  of  which  they 
obtaiUiCd  election.    Hence  the  revolutions. 

What  would  be  done  with  the  President 
who,  after  election,  violated  the  Constitution, 
threw  his  opponents  into  jail,  suspended 
habeas  corpus  and  destroyed  courts  and 
judges  who  ventured  to  oppose  him? 

The  people  here  would  desire  to  lynch  such 
a  man. 

Precisely  ! 

And  so  it  is  with  the    people    of  Central 
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America.  They  have  elected  their  President, 
under  his  promise  of  complying  with  the 
laws,  and  he  instantly  proceeds  to  exercise 
arbitrary  power.  They  therefore  try  to  pull 
him  down. 

The  most  recent  attempt  to  re-establish  a 
federation  of  Central  American  States  took 
place  last  3'ear.  Nicaragua,  Honduras  and 
Salvador  adopted  a  Federal  Constitution 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  and 
established  a  provisional  government  con- 
sisting of  three  delegates  from  each  State, 
who  sat  at  Amapala.  This  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  to  manage  Federal  affairs  un- 
til the  15th  of  March  of  this  year,  when  a 
President,  to  be  elected  on  the  5th  of  Decem^ 
ber,  would  take  his  seat  and  a  Federal  Con- 
gress, resembling  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  would  succeed  to  the  supreme  power 
in  national  affairs,  while  three  governors  of 
States  and  three  State  Legislatures  managed 
the  affairs  of  localities.  As  nearly  !as  pos- 
sible the  model  of  the  United  States  and  its 
component  parts  was  followed,  and  the  out- 
look to  those  who  desired  such  federation  ap- 
peared quite  cheering. 

r>ut  the  federation  was  not  destined  to  last. 
General  Regalado,  of  Salvador,  with  the  sup- 
port of  heads  of  Salvador  departments,  de- 
posed Governor  Gutierrez,  declared  himself 
I\"esident  of  Salvador,  and  announced  the 
withdrawal  of  that  State  from  the  federa- 
tion. Afterward  he  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  President  by  the  people  of  Salvador,  and 
I  must  recognize  that  his  political  enemies 
until  now  have  not  suffered  any  persecution 
from  him. 

Governor  Zelaya,  of  Nicaragua,  refused  to 
render  any  assistance  in  coercing  Salvador, 
declaring  that  such  action  would  not  be  just, 
and  the  federation  therefore  fell  to  pieces, 
and,  as  1  said  in  the  beginning,  is  at  present 
dead.  1  was  tlie  Governor,  or  President,  of 
Honduras  at  the  time,  and  held  office  until 
the  installation,  on  February  1st  of  this  year, 
of  my  successor,  General  Terencio  Sierra, 
who,  like  myself,  is  a  member  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  as  a  candidate  of  the  same  had 
been  elected  for  the  office  in  October. 

There  are  no  revolutions  at  present  pro- 
ceeding in  Central  America,  at  least  in  Hon- 
duras, nor  do  I  believe  that  any  are  in  con- 
templation.   However,  we  do  not  lack  mat- 


ters of  int<}rest  witli  wliicli  to  occupy  our 
minds.  One  of  these  Is  the  project  for  com- 
pleting th(*  railroad  from  Porto  Cortez  to 
Amapala.  I'orlo  Cortez  is  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  the  depth  of  water  there  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  it  was  recently  visit- 
ed by  the  United  States  war  sliips  "  New 
York "  and  "  Brooklyn."  'Amapala  is  situ- 
ated on  an  island  near  the  Pacific  coast,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  and  is  a  very  good  port. 
Tlie  railroad  line  is  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  length,  and  there  are  at  present 
fifty-seven  miles  of  this  in  operation.  It  is  a 
narrow  gauge,  single  track  railroad,  has  a 
fine  business,  and  is  paying  very  well.  It 
was  built  between  18G7  and  1870,  when  thir- 
tj'  millions  of  dollars  was  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose by  means  of  a  foreign  loan.  Only  about 
two  million  dollars  of  this  money  was  spent 
upon  the  railroad.  The  remainder  was  man- 
ipulated abroad  in  such  a  manner  that  it  van- 
ished. 

An  American  syndicate,  headed  by  Gen- 
eral Tracy,  Messrs.  Depew  and  Astor  and 
the  Webbs,  has  a  contract  for  the  completion 
of  the  road,  but  some  difficulties  have  oc- 
curred and  the  works  are  stopped.  As  the 
syndicate's  agents  are  conferring  yet  with 
the  President  and  trying  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding, we  have  some  hopes  that  an 
agreement  will  be  reached  and  the  work  ac- 
tually done,  and  that  trains  will  soon  be  run- 
ning from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  through 
a  country  in  which  there  is  no  fever,  I  have 
no  doubt. 

No  great  physical  difficulties  will  be  en- 
countered by  the  builders.  There  is  a  steady 
rise  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  an  altitude 
of  three  thousand  feet,  and  then  a  steady  de- 
scent to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  ought  to  be  a 
fine  paying  railroad,  as  it  would  doubtless 
get  much  of  the  traffic  between  the  west  and 
east  coasts  of  North  and  South  America,  a 
portion  of  the  China  trade  and  a  large  share 
of  the  local  traffic,  including  the  carrying  of 
Salvador  freight,  as  Salvador  has  no  port  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  she  ships  four  hundred 
thousand  bags  of  coffee  per  annum  to  Eu- 
rope, all  of  which  is  now  carried  by  the 
Panama  Railroad  or  by  the  way  of  *'  Cabo 
de  Hornos." 

Another  matter  wliich  is  regarded  with 
deep  interest  by  the    thoughtful    people  of. 
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Central  Americji  is  the  project  for  the  con- 
struction of  tlio  Nicaragua  Canal.  If  that  is 
completed  by  means  of  American  capital  we 
anticipate  a  Inr^o  influx  of  Americans,  and 
are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  such  an  influx 
would  almost  certainly  bring  about  political 
changes  which  might  be  pleasant  or  unpleas- 
ant, profitable  or  un])r()fitable  to  us,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  their  making. 

As  matters  at  present  stand  we  Latin 
Americans  are  not  ready  for  annexation  to 
the  United  States.  We  admire  the  United 
States  very  much.    We  desire  to  imitate  it  in 


many  things,  but  the  Latin  American  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  are  very  different  in  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  thought,  and  our  absorp- 
tion* into  the  Great  Republic  at  the  present 
time  would  be  extremely  distasteful  to  u^. 
After  ♦intermixture  of  the  two  races,  after 
the  establishment  of  American  works  and 
institutions  among  us,  matters  would  prob- 
ably be  very  different  and  annexation  might 
then  be  regarded  with  favor  by  the  Central 
Americans,  if  their  countries  were  allowed 
to  come  in  as  other  States  of  the  Union  and 
have  equal  rights. 


The  Secret  Spring  in  the  Dreyfus  Case. 

By  Cesare  Lombroso, 

Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Turin. 


All,  the  world  has  been  stirred  up  over  the 
Dreyfus  case.  But  the  mass  of  mankind — 
half  of  it,  at  least— has  taken  in  it  the  same 
sort  of  interest  that  they  would  take  in  one 
of  Montepin's  novels,  and  has  settled  the 
Avhole  matter  by  assuming  that  it  was  a 
question  of  a  simple  intrigue  on  the  part  of 
the  generals  and  functionaries,  with  whom 
France  is  but  too  much  overrun,  who  were 
cleverly  taking  advantage  of  the  prestige 
which,  in  a  country  still  animated  by  mili- 
tary enthusiasm,  is  possessed  by  the  warlike 
uniform,  that  (so  the  fools  of  the  Latin  races 
think)  must  always,  of  necessity,  clothe  hon- 
orable men  and  virtuous  breasts— whereas 
history  and  psycliology  prove  precisely  the 
contrary;  war  being  a  methodical  violence,  a 
person  may  be  a  great  military  man  witliout 
excelling  in  honesty  and  virtue.  But  any  one 
who  examines  the  whole  of  the  intricate 
Dreyfus  case  perceives  that  this  motive  en- 
ters into  it  only  in  part.  The  question  deals 
with  military  men  who  acted  partly  in  good 
faith,  partly  in  bad  faith,  and  who,  finding 
themselves  forced  to  admit  that  they  were  in 
the  wrong,  preferred  to  add  to  their  more  or 
less  culpable  acts  downright  crimes,  all  the 
more  serious  because  certainly  deliberate, 
like  forgeries,  calumnies  and  so  forth.  And 
this  influence  of  common  crime  is  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  light  which  the  anthropological 
school  can  furnish  as  to   characteristics  of 


the  malefactor  who  is  born  a  malefactor- 
characteristics  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
prove  the  innocence  of  the  calumniated  Drey- 
fus. 

With  the  ideas  of  criminal  anthropology  at 
hand,  in  fact,  it  is  easy  to  decide  who  are  the 
genuine  criminals  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  and 
to  find  them  all  affected  by  maladies  and 
crime;  and,  first  of  all,  there  is  Sandhen*, 
who  died  of  general  paralysis,  and  hence 
was  certainly  crazy. 

There  is  Esterhazy,  in  whom  (while  abnor- 
mal anatomical  signs  are  scarce)  the  physio- 
logical signs  of  the  born  criminal  are  patent 
and  complete;  like  precocity;  impulsiveness; 
excessive  sensuality;  the  tendency  to  gamble; 
the  pleasure  of  doing  evil  for  evil's  sake  to 
revenge  himself  for  the  most  trivial  causes; 
the  contact  with  the  most  immoral  women; 
the  indecency  with  which  he  talks  of  his 
crimes;  the  megalomania  wherewith  he 
speaks— he,  the  most  ignoble  of  bastards— of 
his  own  ancestors  as  of  a  royal  family,  while 
he  endeavors  to  give  a  prostitute  in  marriage 
to  his  nephew,  Avho  bears  his  name;  the  base 
insults;  the  use  of  slang,  as  in  the  case  of 
Henry.  Let  us  recall  the  phrases  which  the 
latter  wrote  to  him:  "Les  calestins  de  la  c6te," 
meaning  the  heads  of  the  general  staff. 

The  other  evident  accomplice,  Paty  du 
Clam,  is,  plainly,  a  criminal  and  a  hysterical 
subject  to  boot;  witness  his  impulse  to  do  evil 
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for  evil's  sake,  his  intrigiios  ami  useless  lies 
which  were  eveu  injurious  to  his  object 
(when  he  had  to  give  a  letter  to  Esterhazy 
there  was  no  necessity  for  conducting  him 
to  a  cemetery,  or  of  disguising  himself); 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pretended  cul- 
prit, Dreyfus,  appears  to  be  precisely  an  av- 
erage sort  of  man,  without  too  much  virtue 
or  too  many  vices,  vain  without  being  af- 
flicted with  megalomania,  fond  of  his  family 
and  incapable  of  seeing  evil  even  where  it 
exists.  His  tortures  wring  from  him  cries  of 
pain,  and  from  iiis  family  cries  of  enthu- 
siasm, but  never  a  word  of  vengeance.  Be- 
hold   the  contrast  with  the  criminal  born! 

But  if  anthropology  confirms  Dreyfus'  in- 
nocence by  pointing  out  the  guilty  ones,  it 
does  not  teach  us  the  direct  cause  or  their 
actions;  above  all,  of  their  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. 

We  understand  very  well  indeed  the  guilty 
complicity  of  the  generals,  to  whose  inter- 
est it  was  to  hide  their  treachery  and  their 
error,  ^^'e  understand  what  effect  may  have 
been  produced  by  the  stupidity  of  others, 
like  Cavaiguac,  M61ine  and  Faure,  who,  hav- 
ing fallen  into  error  through  credulity,  and 
fearing  to  see  their  mistake  disclosed,  ren- 
dered it  doubly  bad  by  fresh  falsity  and  by 
resistance. 

But.  nevertheless,  all  this  does  not  suffice 
to  explain  why  a  great  country  like  France, 
a  country  which  gave  to  the  world  the  year 
'89,  and  Voltaire  and  Renan  and  Taine,  should 
have  allowed  herself  to  be  dragged,  as  one 
might  say,  almost  unanimously  into  so  vio- 
lent a  hatred  against  Dreyfus  that  she  be- 
held him  tortured  and  humiliated,  yet  was 
unable  to  convince  herself,  even  in  the  face 
of  the  evidence,  and  thus  came  almost  to  the 
point  of  an  insurrection  against  any  one  who 
tried  to  persuade  her  of  the  truth,  documents 
in  hand.  Here  a  regular  epidemic  madness 
is  in  play. 

But  that  this  should  have  developed  and 
should  be  maintained,  especially  among  so 
generous  a  people  as  the  French,  requires  the 
existence  of  a  cause  far  more  secret,  more 
profound  and  more  serious  than  the  interests 
of  any  treacherous  general  could  possibly 
furnish.  The  public  has  been  made  to  be- 
lieve that  this  cause  was  patriotism,  or, 
rather,  patriotardism  (loud  mouthed  patriot- 


ism as  a  profession);  but  that  this  is  only  a 
pretext,  the  framework  of  the  conspiracy,  ap- 
])ears  clear  as  soon  as  one  reflects  that  after 
Drej'fus  five  or  six  other  cases  of  military 
treachery  with  foreign  Powers  were  brought 
to  light  without  giving  rise  to  any  commo- 
tion or  reaction;  and,  above  all,  because  no 
reaction  was  provoked  in  those  patriots  by 
the  conduct  of  Esterhaz3%  who  united  all  the 
reasons  for  provoking  an  immense  patriotic 
reaction— such  as  his  infamous  insults  to 
France,  his  unworthy  life,  which  was,  even 
in  great  part,  of  foreign  origin,  as  to  which, 
if  he  did  not  boast  he  certainly  made  preten- 
sions, even  pretending  (and  it  was  false)  that 
he  was  in  the  pay  of  France's  great  enemy, 
Wilham  II. 

And  then,  how  great  must  the  movement 
have  been,  how  fdeal,  to  inflame  so  many 
persons;  and  if  we  recall  the  proverb:  " /s 
fecit  cut  prodest "  (he  is  the  doer  of  the  deed 
to  whom  the  deed  will  be  of  profit)  we  con- 
clude that  no  one  could  have  been  the  mov 
iug  spirit  in  all  this  except  the  person  who 
had  the  largest  interest  at  stake,  and  who 
had  a  great  object  in  view.  Now,  clearly, 
there  remains  only  the  clerical  party,  or 
rather,  the  Jesuit  party,  which  can  have  any 
great  interest  involved. 

While  the  world  is  turning  rapidly  to  prog- 
ress, to  positivism,  to  the  negation  of  the 
influence  of  the  Church  on  education  and  on 
politics;  while  the  world  is  beginning  to 
escape  from  their  hands,  they,  with  devious 
and  subtle  arts,  are  striving  to  avert  the 
modern  movement,  have  won  a  semi- victory 
with  anti-Semitism  in  Vienna,  in  Dalmatia 
and  in  Istria;  by  falsifying  science  in  Rome; 
in  Paris,  with  Brunetiere  and  Company,  have 
created  a  sort  of  anti-positivist  fashion,  have 
penetrated  the  Avhole  elegant  world  of  fash- 
ion; have  tried,  with  the  I*anama  case,  to 
make  the  anti-Semite  spring  work  again,  but 
succeeded  only  half  way.  because  Roman 
Catholics  were  mixed  up  in  that  case.  They 
have  also  tried  to  incite  France  against  Italy, 
under  the  pretext  of  the  I'apacy,  which  they 
liave  always  kept  alive  before  the  French 
people  as  a  njost  powerful  ally  and  an  im- 
mense luminary  of  civilization,  while  it  is  the 
symbol  of  retrogression;  they  have  continu- 
ally made  use  of  patriotism  to  spur  on 
France  against  all  the  advanced,  progressive 
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peoples  of  Europe  (Englaud,  Germany,  Nortli 
America),  and  to  fill  them  with  fervor  for 
sterile  militarism,  and  to  turn  them  aside 
from  truly  great  philosophienL  social  and 
economic  progress. 

They  have  succeeded,  slowly  but  only  too 
laughably,  in  rendering  France  (which,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  was  the  most 
ardent  in  innovation)  restive  under  every 
new  breath,  so  that  not  only  were  Darwin 
and  Spencer  and  Stockel  and  Koch  and  the 
new  school  of  penology— under  the  pretext 
that  they  were  foreigners— able  to  thrive, 
but  those  few  initiatives  did  not  take  root 
which  were  due  to  Frenchmen,  such  as 
Moret,  Taine,  Renan,  Conite,  who,  like 
Buddha  and  Christ,  beheld  their  ideas  steril- 
ized in  their  own  country  and  disseminated 
at  more  distant  points. 

Now,  in  the  Dreyfus  intrigue,   which  the 
Jesuits  did  not  create  but  which,  once  cre- 
ated, they  proceeded  to  put  in  fermentation, 
they  espied  the  means  of  making  a  bloodless 
St.  Bartholomew's  Eve,  by  managing,  with 
as  little  violence  but  as  great  efficiency  as 
possible,  to  destroy  all  esteem  for  Hebrews 
in  public  opinion  by  depicting  them  as  en- 
emies of  the  country,  with  the  object  of  thus 
paving  the  way  for  the  same  sort  of  opera- 
tion  with   the   Protestants;   and    thus    they 
meant  to  end  by  having  France  united  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and,  what  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  them,  in  blind,  supine 
subjection  to  the  Church;  and  they  knew  that 
a  ferment  more  acute  than  in  other  lands 
over  their  dogmas  is  innate  among  the  French 
people,  and,  more  than  that,  a  ferment  which 
goes  Ijack  to  the  days  of  the  Druids  and  the 
Franks,  and  reunites  and  fuses  the  patriotic 
idea  into  one  with  that  religious  Gesta  Dei 
per  Francos.    So  they  set  about  bringing  it 
to  an  acute  state  and  raising  it  to  a  red  heat. 
We  do  not  possess,  it  is  true,  documentary 
proofs  of  these  Jesuit  plots,  but  as  we  know 
the  good  fathers'  nature  and  method  of  work- 
ing in  underhand  ways,  and  the  ease  with 
wJiich  they  cover  up  their   traces,   this  be- 
comes only  one  sign  the  more;  however,  there 
are  other  indications,   including  the  squan- 
dering of  money  on  an  immense  scale,  by 
Esterhazy,  upon  the  journalists.      Now,   as 
long  as  the  general  staff  was  triumphant  it 
is  easy  to  understand  that  they  made  use  of 


the  State  funds;  but  aftervvai'd,  who  could 
have  furnished  it,  except  the  priests?  Who 
could  have  made  Esterhazy  hold  his  tongue 
as  to  his  authorship  of  the  bordereau  in 
April,  1890,  when  tlie  general  staff  had  no 
more  money? 

Another  proof  is  tiie  compact  of  the  gen- 
erals witli  Father  Dulac,  at  Versailles  and  at 
Brussels;  the  action  of  Father  Dulac  upon 
Madame  Pays,  and  that  of  the  confessors 
upon  Madame  Faure. 

There  are  other  jjositive  proofs  in  plain 
light  of  day  in  the  sermons  of  Father  Didon, 
who  declared  that  the  soldiers  with  their 
sabres  had  saved  society,  which  ought  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  them;  in  conclusion, 
the  almost  universal  movement  of  the  young 
men  in  the  schools,  which  are,  in  great  part, 
directed  and  inspin.d  by  the  clericals,  can 
proceed  from  nothing  else  than  the  instiga- 
tion of  these  clericals,  since  the  temper  of  the 
young  man  is  always  in  favor  of  the  op- 
pressed, not  of  the  oppressors,  while  in  the 
Zola  case,  for  example,  we  beheld  a  single 
man  overwhelmed  by  the  whole  of  France, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  young  men. 

From  this  it  is  evident  how  acutely  Gam- 
belta  foresaw  the  great  danger  which  France 
might  run  from  the  cunning  plots  of  clerical- 
ism, when  he  made  his  prediction:  "  Clerical- 
ism—that is  the  enemy!  " 

And,  in  fact,  the  lowering  of  the  moral 
sense  and  the  decline  of  all  liberahsm  which 
has  come  to  France  through  the  Dreyfus  af- 
fair has  done  more  damage  than  Sedan  and 
Waterloo  put  together  to  a  country  which 
has  wished  to  remain  the  center  of  European 
thought. 

And  if  France  does  not  take  care  to  escape 
•from  the  slavery  which  the  Jesuits  and,  per- 
haps, the  other  religious  bodies  exercise  over 
the  w^omen  and  the  young  people;  if  she  does 
not  free  herself  from  the  press,  as  she  has 
liberated  herself  from  the  nobles,  she  may 
call  herself,  in  words,  a  Repubfic,  but  she 
will  remain  a  Republic  dependent  on  the 
Druids,  which  is  worse  than  being  the  slave 
of  the  Germans  and  of  the  English,  because 
enslaved  bodies  can  win  their  liberty,  but 
souls,  ho! 

Will  she  have  the  strength  and  the  resolu- 
tion to  do  it?    We  hope  so! 

'I'URIN      It\LY. 
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Our  St.   Bernard. 

AN  ELEGY. 
By  Sarah  K.   Bolton. 

No  more  she  watches  on  our  terraced  hill, 
And  bounds  to  meet  us  when  we  homeward 
come : 
The  soft  brown   eyes  are  closed ;    the  voice   is 
still ; 
The  lips  that  kissed  my  hand  are  cold   and 
dumb  ; — '■ 

Bernie  is  dead ! 

How  like  a  knell  those  words  fall  on  my  heart : 
Cold  as  the  grave  we  made  her  in  our  lawn  : 

How  can  I  spend  my  busy  life,  apart 

From  her  who  guarded  us  from  dark  to  dawn? 

I  wrote  my  books  with  Bernie  at  my  side ; 
*  Her  great  brown  head  lay  often  on  my  knee : 
She  was  the  pet  of  children  far  and  wide ; 
Her  silent  speech  was  restful  company. 

Six  years  we  walked  together  in  the  wood, 
Or  loitered  in  the  valley  by  the  brook  : 

My  every  word  and  tone  she  understood ; 
Grateful  for  praise,  and  every  tender  look. 

Such  wish  to  do  the  right  I  never  knew  ; 

Unselfish,  faithful  to  the  very  end  : 
Dear,  precious  Bernie,  truest  of  the  true ; 

Our  constant,  trusting  and  devoted  friend. 

Her  gentle  nature  knew  no  thought  of  fear ; 

We  marveled  at  her  patience  to  the  last : 
We  wept  in  secret  tho  we  spoke  with  cheer. 

And  prayed  and  hoped,  until  death's  hour  had 
passed. 

The  snow  lies  deep  upon  our  Bernie's  grave, 

Shut  out  forever  from  our  human  sight : 
Would  she  could   know   the  joy   her  short   life 
gave, 
.  Or  how  her  absence  turns  the  day  to  night ! 
Bernie  is  dead ! 

Cleveland,  O. 
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Lord  Cromer  and   Egypt. 

By  the  Hon.  J.    L.    M.   Curry, 

Ex-Unitku  States  Ministbk  to  Spain. 


E^^GLAND's  long  and  large  experience  in 
dealing  with  roniole  colonies,  and  the  conse- 
quent improving  methods,  have  grown,  in 
part,  from  her  failure,  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  in  her  relations  with  her  Ameri- 
can dependencies.  She  adopts  no  Procrus- 
tean system  of  rigid  application  of  fixed 
theories,  but  adapts  her  rule  to  the  varying 
necessities  and  capacities  of  those  whom  she 
governs.  With  the  wisdom  which  marks  her 
civil  administration  a  civil  service  has  been 
evolved  and  the  difficulties  and  complexi- 
ties of  rule  have  developed  a  number  of  most 
remarkable  and  capable  men.  Some  of  these, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  situa- 
tion, have  been  invested  with  military  au- 
thority and  are  known  as  successful  gen- 
erals: a  larger  number  have  been  civil  serv- 
ants, sometimes  statesmen,  governing  in  a 
practical,  business-like  style,  while  others 
have  been  judges,  carrying  to  provinces  and 
inhabitants  a  judicial  system  to  which  they 
were  unaccustomed,  but  yet  showing  that 
justice  is  a  universal  virtue,  no  less  suited 
to  semi-civilized  than  to  enlightened  peoples. 

Egypt  has  been  a  kind  of  puzzle  for  Eng- 
lish Ministries  and,  for  a  century,  a  vexed 
question  for  leaders  and  parties.  On  the 
.  highway  to  India,  the  supremacy  of  a  hos- 
tile power  was  not  to  be  tolerated.  When 
the  Suez  Canal  was  built  and  by  astute 
financial  diplomacy  became  English  prop- 
erty, the  question  of  English  control  became 
more  serious.  Since  1882  England  has  ex- 
ercised a  veiled  protectorate  over  Egypt. 
The  Khedive,  the  hereditary  suzerain,  is  a 
vassal  ot  Turkey,  paying  indirectly  an  an- 
nual tribute  to  the  Sultan,  but  he  has  only 
nominal  power,  and  is  really  maintained  by 
foreign  troops.  British  garrisons  keep  him 
on  his  throne,  but  it  is  an  "  open  secret " 
that  their  main  duty,  since  Arabi's  rebellion, 
is  to  uphold  the  paramount  authority  of 
England. 

This  supremacy  is  handicapped  by  agree- 
ments between  foreign  Powers  and  Turkey, 
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which,  among  oilier  limitations,  deprive  th(^ 
Khedive  of  the  power  of  taxation  and  of  the 
expenditure  of  revenues  collected  from  his 
subjects.  The  leading  Powers  of  Europe,  in 
the  interest  of  bondholders  who  are  creditors 
of  Egypt,  have  representatives  who  parti- 
tion the  revenues,  independent  of  the  man- 
agement or  will  of  pjgypt.  Nevertheless, 
rtuder  a  government  anomalous,  almost  as 
mysterious  as  her  Sphinx,  she  has  made 
much  progress  and  is  now  comparatively 
prosperous  and  well  governed.  The  trans- 
formation from  ]875,  the  date  of  *my  first 
visit,  to  1889,  my  last,  has  been  marvelous. 
Agriculture,  irrigation,  transportation,  taxes, 
police,  security  of  person  and  property,  edu- 
cation and  other  marks  of  civilization  en- 
hance the  comforts  of  people  and  travelers 
and  make  the  country  fit  to  live  in.  These 
improvements  are  due  mainly  to  English  in- 
fluence, and  chief  of  the  agencies  which  has 
wrought  this  change  is  Lord  Cromer,  and 
his  late  elevation  to  be  a  viscount  of  the 
United  Kingdom  marks  the  high  appreciation 
in  which  his  services  are  held  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  Egyptian  affairs. 
Of  the  family  of  the  Barings,  he  was  well 
educated,  entered  the  Royal  Artillery  in 
1858,  and  retired  as  major  in  1879.  As  sec- 
retary to  the  Viceroy  of  India  he  became 
familiar  with  colonial  duties  and  so  grew  in 
the  confidence  of  his  superiors  that  in  1883 
he  was  appointed  agent,  Consul-General  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Egypt.  Such 
and  so  recognized  is  his  authority  that  what 
he  approves  is  done,  what  he  opposes  is  post- 
poned or  rejected.  The  Cabinet  Ministers  of 
the  Khedivial  Government  are  practically 
the  secretaries  of  Lord  Cromer.  By  the 
treaty  of  19th  of  February,  between  the 
Khedive  and  himself,  he  becomes  almost  the 
absolute  dictator  of  the  Sudan;  and  the  Sir- 
dar, Lord  Kitchener,  far  away  up  the  Nile, 
building  railways,  constructing  reservoirs, 
organizing  a  government,  making  visible 
and  beneficial  English  rule,  is  his  subordinate. 
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A  protoctorate,  veiled  in  Egypt,  is  an  avowed 
fact  in  the  Sudan,  arresting  Mabdism, 
{•ontrolliug  the  upper  Nile,  prolonging  the  ex- 
.istence  of  lower  Egypt.  England,  when  she 
intervened,  may  not  have  intended  to  stay 
in  Egypt.  With  her,  as  with  the  United 
States,  the  logic  of  events  may  malve  the 
meeting  of  expectations,  the  performance  of 
promises,  impossible.  What  can  be  said  in 
palliation  or  justification  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  not  retiring  from  Egypt  can,  with 
equal  force  and  pertinency,  be  said  of  our 
patriotic  Chief  Magistrate,  in  meeting  the 
embarrassments  of  the  present  condition.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  England  does  not 
intend  to  quit  Egypt,  and  to  my  mind  it  is 


clear  that  she  sliould  not.  To  remain  and 
govern  is  better  for  Egypt,  for  commerce, 
lor  civilization. 

1  found  Lord  Cromer  accessible,  curteous, 
communicative,  franlc,  broad-minded.  Few 
public  men  I  have  met  liave  more  impressed 
me.  He  is  a  type  of  tliose  Englishmen  wlio 
rejoice  in  the  closer  affiliation  of  English- 
speaking  peoples,  and  evidently  looked  with 
favor  upon  our  control  of  the  conquered  is- 
lands. At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  unwill- 
ing to  say  that  the  Latin  and  negro  races  in 
Cul)a  presented  difficulties  which  were  for- 
midable in  the  application  of  representative 
government  and  universal  suffrage. 

Washington,  D    C. 


A  Great  French  Novel 

By  Edmund  Gosse. 


The  last  year  has  been  a  melancholy  one 
for  literature  in  France,  harassed  and  agi- 
tated by  its  ceaseless  military  disputes. 
Fewer  and  fewer  books  of  general  impor- 
tance have  come  to  us  from  Paris.  At 
length,  in  the  midst  of  this  dolorous  time, 
but  quite  untouched  by  its  bitterness  and 
squalor,  there  has  been  published  a  novel 
which  has  commanded  instant  respect  and 
which,  beyond  question,  is  a  noble  contribu- 
tion to  thought  and  feeling.  I  believe  that 
the  American  readers  of  The  Independent, 
whom  now  I  am  to  address  again  occasion- 
ally after  many  years  of  absence,  will  not 
find  fault  with  me  for  introducing  to  them, 
on  this  first  occasion,  a  French  novel,  since 
there  is  certainly  no  English  book  of  the  mo- 
ment so  deserving  of  their  attention  as  "  La 
Terre  qui  Meurt "  of  M.  Rene  Bazin.*  (I 
know  not  how  to  translate  this  title  without 
ambiguity.  "  The  Dying  Land  "  is  indis- 
tinct. "  La  Terre "  here  is  the  soil,  the 
ground  which  forms  personal  estate  for  agri- 
cultural uses.) 

A  word  about  the  author.  M.  Ren6  Bazin 
is  a  new  name  to  the  wider  world  of  readers, 
but  altho  they  now  "  discover "  him  he 
has  long  been  known  as  a  modest,  scholarly 

•  Paris  :  Calmann  L6vy. 


and  delicate  writer.  He  has  published  novels 
—"La  Sarcelle  Bleue  "  and  "  Les  Noellet" 
among  others — which  have  been  very  much 
praised;  but  now  for  the  first  time  he  has 
struck  a  chord  which  finds  a  universal  echo. 
His  preparation,  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
art  of  story  telling,  stands  him  in  good  stead. 
He  is  perfectly  independent  as  an  observer; 
he  knows  thoroughly  the  country  and  the 
people  whom  he  describes;  he  has,  moreover, 
in  addition  to  the  qualities  of  experience  and 
skill,  a  peculiarly  charming  elegance  of  his 
own.  No  more  graceful  story  has  for  many 
years  been  published  in  France,  none  more 
unrestrained,  none  more  serenely  and  becom- 
ingly balanced  in  its  parts.  Moreover,  the 
absolute  purity  of  M.  Bazin's  work  and  the 
absence  from  it  of  all  that  is  coarse  and 
cynical  and  unbecoming,  combined  as  this 
negative  merit  is  with  the  positive  one  of  a 
masculine  seriousness  of  tone,  give  him  a 
place  of  honor  in  the  ranks  of  French  novel- 
ists to-day. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  and  of  late 
years  many  circumstances  have  confirmed 
me  in  the  idea,  that  much  more  is  needed 
now  to  give  vitality  to  a  novel  than  mere  sen- 
sational adventure  on  the  one  hand  or  mere 
observation  of  manners  on  the  other.    We 
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The  Independent 


have  seen  the  romance  flourisli  and  grow 
soft,  we  have  seen  tlie  realistic  novel  flourish 
and  dry  up.  What  is  actually  of  interest  to 
men  who  have  reached  the  years  when  the 
recapitulation  of  love  chatter  and  the  dis- 
cription  of  incredible  break-neck  escapes  are 
no.  longer  invigorating  is  a  story  which 
reveals  something  of  the  real,  daily  life  of 
persons  who  have  to  earn  their  living  in 
such  normal  conditions  as  are  completely  re- 
moved out  of  the  reader's  own  experience. 
AVe  want  a  picture,  not  strained  or  over- 
loaded, of  a  life  that  is  led  with  tolerable  suc- 
cess and  decorum  by  persons  who  are  like 
ourselves,  and  yet  with  whom  we  never  come 
into  contact.  We  cared  nothing  for  soldiers 
until  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  explained  that 
they  were  just  single  men  in  barracks,  re- 
markably like  us.  We  did  not  take  much  in- 
terest in  sailors  until  M.  Pierre  Loti  assured 
us  that  they  were  men  of  like  passions,  en- 
circled by  conditions  excessively  unlike  what 
we  expei-ience.  To  be  told  what  men  and 
women  like  ourselves  are  doing  in  places  and 
circumstances  of  -which  we  have  no  personal 
knowledge  whatever— that  appears  to  be  the 
"wholesome  desire  of  the  novel  reader. 

In  his  new  novel  M.  Bazin  has  a  central  idea 
around  which  his  story  forms  itself  logically 
and  fatally.  He  touches  one  of  those  quiet 
wounds  in  the  life  of  Western  Europe  which 
are  almost  imperceptibly  sapping  the 
strength  of  the  old  countries.  Some  little 
time  ago  ]M.  Maurice  Barres,  in  his  very  re- 
markable tho  somewhat  obscure  and  con- 
fused novel,  "  Les  D^racines,"  showed  us 
how  the  young  life  of  French  provincial 
towns  was  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  sent  up 
to  Paris  to  wither.  M.  Barres  was  dealing 
with  the  low^er  professional  classes;  M.  Bazin 
takes  the  agricultural,  the  peasant  class,  and 
shows  what  its  sufferings  are,  how  the 
towns,  with  their  offices,  cafes,  railway  sta- 
tions and  shops,  tempt  it  away  from  the 
farms,  and  how,  under  the  pressure  of  im- 
ported produce,  the  land  itself,  the  ancient 
free  prerogative  of  France,  the  inalienable 
and  faithful  soil,  is  dying  of  a  slow  disease. 
To  illustrate  this  heroic  and  melancholy 
theme,  M.  Bazin  takes  the  history  of  a  farm 
in  one  of  the  provinces  of  France,  least 
known  to  the  casual  tourist.  Le  Marais  is 
the  name  given  to  the  flat  land  occupying  the 


northwest  of  tlie  department  of  the  Vendue, 
between  the  sandy  shore  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  low  hills  of  the  Bocage.  This  is  a  curious 
fragment  of  France,  traversed  by  canals,  a 
little  Holland  in  its  endless  horizons,  broken 
up  by  marshes  and  pools,  burned  hard  in 
summer,  floated  over  by  icy  fogs  in  winter, 
a  country  which  from  time  immemorial  has 
been  proud  of  its  great  farms,  and  where  the 
traditions  of  the  soil  have  been  more  conserv- 
ative than  anywhere  else.  Of  this  tract  of 
land,  the  famous  Marais  Yend^en,  with  its 
occasional  bell-tower  looking  out  from  a 
chalky  island  over  a  wild  sea  of  corn  and 
vines  and  dwarf  orchards  to  the  veritable 
ocean  far  away  in  the  west,  M.  Ren6  Bazin 
gives  an  enchanting  picture.  It  may  amuse 
the  reader  to  know  that  his  landscape  is  as 
exact  as  a  guide  book,  and  that  Sallertaine, 
Challans,  St.  Gilles  and  the  rest  are  all  real 
places.  If  the  reader  should  ever  take  the 
sea  baths  at  Sables  d'Olonne  he  may  drive 
northward  and  visit  for  himself  "  la  terre 
qui  meurt "  in  all  its  melancholy  beauty. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  an  ancient  farm 
called  La  Fromentiere.  (Even  this,  by  the 
way,  is  almost  a  real  name,  for  it  is  the 
channel  of  Fromentine  which  divides  all 
this  rich  marsh-land  from  the  populous  is- 
land of  Noirmoutiers.)  This  farmstead  and 
the  fielas  around  it  have  belonged  from  time 
immemorial  to  the  family  of  Lumineau. 
Close  by  there  is  a  chateau,  which  has  al- 
ways been  in  the  possession  of  one  noble 
family,  the  Marquis  de  la  Fromentiere.  The 
nobles  at  the  castle  have  preserved  a  sort  of 
feudal  relation  with  the  farmers,  as  they 
again  with  the  laborers,  the  democratization 
of  society  in  France  having  but  faintly  ex- 
tended to  these  outlying  provinces.  But 
hard  times  have  come.  All  these  people  live 
on  the  land,  and  the  land  can  no  longer  sup- 
port them.  The  land  cannot  adapt  itself  to 
new  methods,  new  traditions;  it  is  the  most 
unaltering  thing  in  the  world,  and  when 
pressure  comes  from  without  and  from  with- 
in, demanding  new  ideas,  exciting  new  am- 
bitions, the  land  can  neither  resist  nor 
change,  it  can  only  die. 

Consequently,  when  the  story  begins  the 
Marquis  and  his  family  have  long  ceased  to 
inhabit  their  chateau.  They  have  passed 
avray  to  Paris,  ojjt  of  the  sight  of  the  peas- 
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ants  who  respected  and  loved  them,  leaving- 
the  park  imtended  and  the  house  empty. 
Toussaiut  Lumiueau,  the  farmer,  who  owns 
La  Fromeutiere,  is  a  splendid  specimen  of 
the  old,  heroic  type  of  French  farmer,  a  man 
patriarchal  in  appearance,  bearing  in  his 
blood,  almost  unaltered  by  the  passage  of 
time,  the  prejudices,  the  faiths  and  the  per- 
sistencies of  his  ancient  race.  No  one  of  his 
race  has  ever  dreamed  of  leaving  the  laud. 
The  sons  have  cultivated  it  by  the  side  of 
the  fathers:  the  daughters  have  married  into 
the  families  of  neighboring  farms,  and  have 
lx)rn  sons  and  daughters  for  the  eternal  serv- 
ice of  the  soil.  The  land  was  strong  enough 
and  rich  enough;  it  could  support  them  all. 
But  now  the  virtue  has  passed  out  of  the 
land.  It  is  being  killed  by  trains  from  Rus- 
sia and  ships  from  America;  the  phylloxera 
has  smitten  its  vineyards,  the  shifting  of 
markets  has  disturbed  the  easy  distribution 
of  its  products.  And  the  land  never  adapts 
itself  to  circumstances,  never  takes  a  new 
lease  of  life,  never  "  turns  over  a  new  leaf." 
If  you  trifle  with  its  ancient,  immutable  con- 
ditions, there  is  but  one  thing  that  the  land 
can  do,  it  can  die. 

The  whole  of  M.  Rene  Bazin's  book  shows 
how,  without  violence  or  agony,  this  sad  con- 
dition proceeds  at  La  Fromentiere.  Within 
the  memory  of  Toussaint  Lumineau  the 
farm  has  been  prosperous  and  wealthy. 
With  a  wife  of  the  old,  capable  class,  with 
three  strong  sons  and  two  wholesome  daugh- 
ters, all  went  well  in  the  homestead.  But 
gradually,  one  by  one,  the  props  are  removed, 
and  the  roof  of  his  house  rests  more  and 
more  heavily  on  the  old  man's  own  obsti- 
nate persistence.  What  will  happen  when 
that,  too,  is  removed?  For  the  eldest  son,  a 
Hercules,  is  lamed  for  life  by  a  wagon, 
which  passes  over  his  legs;  his  second  son 
and  eldest  daughter,  bored  to  extinction  by 
the  farm  life,  steal  away;  the  one  to  a 
wretched  post  in  a  railway  station,  the  other 
to  be  servant  in  a  small  restaurant,  both  in- 
finitely preferring  the  mean  life  in  a  country 
town  to  the  splendid  solitude  of  the  ancestral 
homestead.  Toussaint  is  left  with  his  third 
son,  Andre,  a  first  rate  farmer,  and  with  his 
younger  daughter,  Rousille.  In  each  of 
these  the  genuine  love  of  the  soil  survives. 

But  Andr6  has  been  a  soldier  in  Africa  and 


has  seen  tlie  world.  He  pines  for  society 
and  a  riclier  earth,  more  sunlight  and  a 
wider  chance;  and  at  length,  with  a  breaking 
heart,  not  daring  to  confide  in  his  proud  old 
father,  he,  too,  steals  away,  not  to  abandon 
the  tillage  of  the  earth,  but  to  practice  it  on 
a  far  larger  scale,  in  the  fertile  plains  of 
Argentina.  The  eldest  son,  the  cripplo,  dies, 
and  the  old  Touissaiut  is  left,  abandoned  by 
all  save  his  j'^oungest  daughter,  in  whom  the 
old  heroic  virtue  of  the  soil  revives,  and  who 
becomes  mistress  of  the  farm  and  the  hope 
of  its  future.  But  the  Marquis  is  by  this 
time  completely  ruined,  and  the  estates  are 
presently  to  be  sold.  The  farms,  which  have 
been  in  his  family  for  centuries,  will  pass 
into  other  hands.  What  will  be  the  result  of 
this  upon  the  life  at  La  r^romentiere?  That 
remains  to  be  seen;  tliat  will  be  experienced, 
with  all  else  that  an  economic  revolution 
l)rings  in  its  wake,  by  the  children  of  Rou- 
sille. 

Such  is  the  central  idea  running  through 
"  La  Terre  qui  Meurt,"  but  this  bald  outline 
gives  a  very  poor  idea  of  the  story  itself.  A 
beautiful  and  single  love-tale  is  interwoven 
with  the  general  plot,  and  gives  it  light  and 
charm.  We  read  with  inexhaustible  pleas- 
ure the  descriptions  of  country  employ- 
ments, scenes  and  manners  which  M.  Ren§ 
Bazin  cunningly  embroiders  upon  his  nar- 
rative. 1  can  recollect  no  recent  work  which 
is  nearly  so  successful  as  this  in  rendering 
the  peculiar  impression  of  French  i*ural  life, 
in  some  respects  the  most  delightful,  because 
the  gayest  and  most  picturesque  in  the 
world.  If  all  this  is  to  pass  away,  is  to  be 
invaded  by  indolence,  the  gambling  spirit,  the 
weariness  of  wasted  energy,  its  picture  will 
yet  survive  in  this  beautiful  and  pathetic 
book.  As  I  have  said,  M.  Bazin  does  not  af- 
fect violent  intrigue  or  chains  of  sensational 
adventure.  His  plot  is  admirablj'  simple. 
But  he  is  a  master  of  character  painting,  and 
the  farmer,  his  three  sons,  his  two  daughters 
and  the  two  old  maids—the  amiable  Ma- 
demoiselles Michelonne,  who  act  the  part  of 
good  fairies  in  their  humble  way— and  last 
but  not  least,  Jean  Nesmy,  the  man  from  the 
Boeage,  wlio  contrives  to  marry  Rousille  at 
the  end  of  the  story,  each  of  these  is  a  fig- 
ure defined  and  portrayed  with  a  wonder- 
ful firmness  of  touch.    There  are  few  books 
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with  wluL-h ''La  Terrc  (]ul  Mciirt"  ci\n  be  coin-  11.  is  a  coiitribulion  on  which  Froiu-h  litera- 

pared;  but  it  may  be  said  that  it  docs  for  tiire— which  wc  are  sonietimps  inclined  to  con- 

tlic   marshes   of   Vendee   wliMt   Mr.   Tliomas*  sider   another   '' tcrre    qui    meurf—may   be 

Hardy  has  done  for  Dorsetshire,   and   Fer-  warmly  congratulated, 

dinand  Fabre  for  the  slopes  of  the  Cevennes.  London,  Engla  n. 


Recollections  and   Letters  of   General  Sherman. 

n. 

By  Murat  Halstead. 


In  his  residence  at  Washington,  after  the 
war.  General  Sherman  became  a  most  con- 
spicuous figure.  His  geniality  was  remark- 
able. He  was  fond  of  listening  to  the  de- 
bates in  Congress,  and  ever  ready  for  a 
theater  party  with  the  ladies,  who  were 
charmed  with  liis  bright  and  witty  conver- 
sation and  chivalrous  manners.  In  the  time 
of  President  Hayes  he  was  in  great  favor  at 
the  White  House,  and  took  part  in  the  sing- 
ing of  hymns,  which  was  one  of  the  features 
of  social  evenings.  He  was  as  considerate 
as  clever,  and  enjoyed  excediugly  his  per- 
sonal popularity.  His  characteristic  edgi- 
ness  appeared  in  his  return  to  St.  Louis  as 
a  residence.  At  the  bottom  of  that  was  a 
War  Department  entanglement. 

Without  abating  in  the  least  his  feeling 
about  the  mischief  the  press  did  during  the 
war,  informing  the  enemy  and  impairing  dis- 
cipline, as  he  thought,  the  General  and  I  be- 
came good  friends,  but  he  never  forgot  the 
incident  of  the  publication  in  a  New  York 
paper  of  the  landing  at  Newberne,  N.  C,  of 
a  cargo  of  forage,  which  pointed  out  to  Joe 
Johnston  exactly  what  tlie  line  of  march  of 
the  Western  army  was.  "  Joe  .Tohnston 
knew  what  that  meant  just  as  well  as  I  did," 
said  Sherman,  "  and  it  caused  the  bloody  as- 
sault on  Slocum's  wing."  The  General  an- 
swered my  letters  occasionally.  His  letters 
were  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  he  kept 
up  with  his  correspondence.  Once,  writing  to 
my  son  at  Princeton,  and  General  Sherman 
on  the  same  day,  and  crossing  the  letters  in 
the  envelopes,  I  gave  him  a  momentary  sur- 
prise—for what  I  said  to  my  boy  was  wide 
of  the  mark  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lieutenant-General  commanding.    How- 


ever,  he  toolv   it  so   seriously   that   he   tele- 
graphed and  wrote  at  a  lively  rate. 

The  General  was  so  kind  that  one  felt  it 
not  a  hard  task  to  write  to  him  frankly  and 
invite  his  interest  in  a  friendly  way  for  a 
friend.  I  wj'ote  to  him  with  hesitation,  call- 
ing his  attention  to  what  seemed  a  hardship 
in  the  position  of  a  friend,  an  officer  of  the 
army.  His  reply  is  dated  Headquarters. 
Army  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D. 
C,  April  22,  1873.  He  opened  with  this 
sweeping  sentence: 

"  Yours  of  the  ]9th  is  received,  and  certainly 
you  need  not  apologize  for  writing  to  me  on 
tliis  subject  or  any  other,  for  I  will  endeavor 
to  receive  your  wishes  with  respect  and  consid- 
eration." 
And  after  some  personal  detail  he  continued: 

"  There  are  now  forty  Colonels,  every  one  of 
whom  thinks  he  is  pre-eminently  qualified  and 
by  past  services  entitled  to  promotion,  and  the 
friends  of  each  seem  blind  to  the  claims  of 
rivals. 

"  When  a  vacancy  does  occnr,  the  selection  is 
the  clear  right  and  duty  of  the  President,  and 
as  he  is  personally  acquainted  with  each  and 
all  I  do  not  intend  to  interfere — further  than 
to  give  preference  to  active  and  competent  Line 
officers  over  Staff  officers,  who,  though  intelli- 
gent, capable  and  influential,  have  not  that  in- 
timate knowledge  of  soldiers  and  the  wants  of 
troops  as  Colonels  of  Infantry,  Artillery  and 
Cavalry. 

"  I,   of  course,   feel  most  friendly  to  

and  to  Mrs. also,  who  is  surely  a  bright, 

beautiful    woman,    qualified    to    grace   a   higher 

social  sphere  than  she  can  find  at  ^ .     I  do 

not  advise  to  attempt  to   influence   the 

President  by  any  outside  pressure,   for  this,   I 
think,  would  prejudice  his  present  status. 
"  Truly  yours, 
"  W.  T.  Sherman,  General." 
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As  the  wife  of  the  officer  knew  nothing  of 
this  correspondence,  the  Genenil's  comph- 
ment  to  her  should  go  as  an  impersonal  ex- 
I)resslon,  It  was  as  sincere  as  it  was  gallant. 
The  letter  following  Is  given  in  full,  for  it  is 
crammed  with  information  possessing  his- 
torical interest: 
Headquarters  Army  of  the  United  States. 

'•  Personal.'' 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mch.  17,  1876. 
'•  Murat  Halstead,  Esq., 

"  Cincinnati  Commercial. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  ara  obliged  for  your  letter  of 
Mch.  16,  for  it  affords  me  the  opportunity  to 
exi)ress  to  you  my  sense  of  obligation  for  many 
acts  of  favor  and  friendship,  as  well  as  to  an- 
swer the  specific  matter  of  the  letter  itself.  I 
have  received  an  immense  amount  of  matter 
confirmatory  of  or  qualifying  parts  of  the  "  Me- 
moirs" which  I  was  rash  enough  to  publish,  it 
nijiy  be,  out  of  time.  I  have  placed  all  these 
in  the  hands  of  two  discreet  friends,  lawyers, 
with  instructions  to  trim  down  all  expressions 
calculated  to  offend  without  impairing  the  gen- 
eral accuracy  of  facts,  or  of  my  own  peculiar 
opinions ;  and  out  of  this  matter  to  append 
those  papers,  which  will  either  sustain  or  qualify 
the  text.  All  I  aim  to  accomplish  is  to  leave 
when  I  take  my  departure  from  earth  or  the 
public  stage,  a  fair,  frank  account  of  the  mat- 
ters of  public  interest  with  which  for  good  or 
evil  I  was  associated.  In  such  a  narrative  I 
could  not  omit  some  account  of  the  complica- 
tion of  events  which  resulted  in  my  change  of 
base  in  1861.  That  year  was  a  period  of  in- 
tense feeling,  of  a  terrible  conflict  of  thought, 
and  it  was  easy  to  adjudge  any  one  insane,  or 
perverted  in  mind,  whose  thoughts  or  actions 
conflicted  vividly  with  those  with  whom  he 
was  acting.  I  surely  have  no  feeling  against 
any  one  who  differed  with  me  then,  or  now, 
but  thought  the  case  contained  a  lesson  that 
may  be  useful  to  others  who  are  to  follow 
us.  If  you  desire  it  I  will  omit  your  name 
altogether  in  the  2nd  edition  or  modify  the 
expression  to  suit  your  pleasure,  as  to  you 
or  me  it  can  make  but  little  difference,  for  others 
reported  the  same  general  facts,  with  undoubted 
confidence  in  their  truth.  There  have  been  two 
or  more  spasmodic  efforts  to  publish  in  their 
entirety  the  Archives  of  the  War,  but  each  time 
some  accident  intervenes.  I  fear  the  recent 
Belknap  outbreak  will  postpone  this  result  still 
further.  There  have  been  two  or  more  fires  in 
the  War  and  Navy  offices,  that  are  suspicious, 
and  I  am  fearful  lest  some  terrible  calamity 
may  befall  those  Archives,  so  necessary  to  give 


the  world  an  unobliterated  mass  of  evidence  on 
the  many  real  questions  of  controversy  left  by 
the  War.  I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  use 
some  of  your  influence  to  keep  this  subject  be- 
fore the  Country,  so  that  this  manuscript  mat- 
ter may  be  printed  and  distributed  against  all 
probable  accident  by  fire  or  other  calamity.  If 
thirty  or  forty  volumes  of  the  Reports  of  Actual 
Commanders  were  in  print,  with  good  indexes, 
and  deposited  at  the  several  State  and  Univer- 
sity Libraries,  they  would  put  the  substantial 
facts  of  a  most  interesting  history  beyond  the 
chances  of  o,ccident,  and  make  Memoirs  unnec- 
essary. I  am  sure  if  I  had  seen  any  real  hon- 
est endeavor  manifested  in  that  direction  I  would 
not  have  exposed  myself  to  the  risks  of  con- 
temporaneous publication.  As  the  case  stood  it 
seemed  to  me  the  duty  of  survivors  to  print 
their  recollections  of  events  from  their  own 
standpoints.  I  am  certain  I  now  covet  rest  and 
abstraction  from  the  passions  and  follies  of 
1861  and  will  do  what  I  can  to  attain  that  end. 
Your  own  experience  shows  how  times  and  men 
change — and  how  the  judgment  of  to-day  varies 
from  that  of  ten  years  ago.  I  am  a  constant 
reader  of  the  Commercial  and  without  hesita- 
tion thank  you  for  many  kindly  expressions, 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  merit  at  your  hands. 
"  With  respect  truly, 

"  Your  Friend, 

"  W.  T.  Sherman." 

The  letter  pretty  thoroughly  explains  itself, 
as  all  the  General's  writings  do.  It  has  value 
as  a  direct  expression  from  the  General 
about  the  "  crazy  Sherman "  story.  Of 
course  it  was  drawn  by  a  letter  written  when 
I  read  the  "  Memoirs,"  because  1  noticed  he 
was  not  perfect  in  the  points  of  mj^  part  in 
that  affair  and  mentioned  it  with  an  error  or 
two;  but  I  did  not  ask  to  have  any  changes 
made  as  he  proposed.  W^hat  the  General 
says  about  the  safety  of  Archives  of  the 
War  merits  still  the  attention  of  those  re- 
sponsible, and  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
incessant  vigilance, 

I  do  not  remember  what  the  "  nine  formid- 
able questions  "  were  that  I  asked  the  Gen- 
eral, causing  him  to  write  the  reply  follow- 
ing, but  recollect  profound  interest  in  the 
treatment  the  General  received  from  the 
Southern  people— and  anxiety  to  hear  from 
him— not  for  the  purposes  of  a  daily  news- 
paper but  because  the  Southern  questions 
then  in  transition  stage  and  the  truth  relat- 
ing to  his  reception  were  of  the  gravest  con- 
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com.  Tills  letter  will  be  held  to  give  his- 
torical testimony  as  importaut  as  it  is  agree- 
able: 

PlEADQUARTEUS   ARMY    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  6,  1879. 

"  MURAT  IlALSTEAD,   Esq., 

"  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  still  embarrassed  by 
many  letters  on  hand,  received  during  my  ab- 
sence, of  such  a  nature  as  could  not  be  an- 
swered by  my  personal  Aides. 

I  also  find  your  esteemed  favor  of  March  3rd 
propoiiiulinj?  nine  formidable  questions,  to  an- 
swer which  intelligently  will  take  more  time 
than  I  now  have  at  my  disposal.  Some  of  these 
I  would  not  venture  to  approach,  as  they  are 
purely  political,  and  my  visit  south  was  to  in- 
spect Government  property  in  the  first  place 
and  social  in  the  second.  I  have  reported 
fully  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War  on  the  first 
branch,  and  on  the  second  I  can  say  with  pleas- 
ure that  not  a  single  word  was  spoken  in  my 
hearing  calculated  to  offend  or  give  pain,  and 
I  received  so  many  marks  of  personal  kindness 
by  all  classes  that  I  shall  ever  regard  my  recent 
trip  South  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  I  ever 
made.  I  was  necessarily  somewhat  hurried  as 
to  time,  and  wanted  my  children,  who  were  with 
me,  to  see  the  localities  of  the  many  campaigns 
in  which  I  bore  part,  so  that  I  did  not  and 
could  not  give  as  much  attention  to  the  sub- 
jects of  your  inquiry  as  I  should  have  done.  In 
Atlanta,  Savannah,  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge, 
Vicksburg  and  Jackson,  Miss.,  I  conversed  with 
men  in  high  offices,  as  well  as  such  as  I  nat- 
urally came  in  contact  with  on  the  cars  or 
steamboats  and  at  hotels,  discussing  hundreds 
of  things  which  occurred  in  the  Civil  War,  with 
as  much  freedom  as  I  could  do  in  Cincinnati. 
Comparing  this  state  of  facts  with  what  I  know 
existed  before,  during  the  war,  and  since,  I  am 
well  convinced  that  as  a  people  we  have  made 
good  progress,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
the  people  of  all  sections  should  not  henceforth 
live  together  in  peace  and  harmony  and  profit 
by  our  magnificent  natural  resources  to  resume 
our  place  in  the  first  rank  of  nations. 
"  With  respect  your  E'riend, 

"  W.  T.  Sherman." 

General  Sherman  here  draws  unconsciously 
a  character  sketch  of  himself,  just  as  his 
friends  knew  and  the  world  should  know 
him.  The  reference  to  his  children  is  charm- 
ing, and  the  tribute  to  the  curtesy  and  phi- 
losophy and  cameraderie  of  the  Southern 
people,  and  the  final  far-flashing  patriotism 


and  happy  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  na- 
tion, will  give  it  a  place  among  the  lamps 
that  shine  from  the  past,  with  the  lessons  of 
experience  guiding  us  along  the  paths  we 
are  to  walk,  through  the  long  times  to  come. 

The  General  was  as  sensitive  about  attacks 
upon  West  Point  as  concerning  the  obtrusive 
activity  of  the  press  in  regard  to  military 
operations.  The  following  letter  relates  to 
matters  that  have  so  faded  from  memory 
that  even  the  outlines  are  not  clear  to  me: 
Headquarters  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Apl.  30,  1880. 
"  Murat  Halstead,  Esq., 

"  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"  Dear  Halstead  :  1  am  just  back  from  the 
Artillery  School  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  and 
find  yours  of  Apl.  28,  with  the  slip  Headed  West 
Point,  etc.  I  have  tried  to  reserve  any  opinion 
of  the  Whitaker  case  at  West  Point  till  the  in- 
quiry instituted  at  the  request  of  Whitaker  him- 
self is  complete,  because  I  know  it  will  be  ab- 
solutely impartial  and  thorough.  Daily  news- 
paper reporters  come  to  me  for  items,  and 
r  have  avoided  as  much  as  possible  any  refer- 
ence to  the  case,  but  I  •'•onfess  I  was  startled  at 
your  charging  West  Point  with  Brutality. 
(See  Editorial  in  your  number  of  April  16,  sec- 
ond column,  entitled  '  Brutality  at  West  Point,' 
in  which  without  using  names  is  clearly  charged 
against  the  Military  Academy  the  painful  event 
which  happened  at  Cornell  University  to  the 
sou  of  General  Leggett,  when  he  was  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents.) 

"  No  such  event,  nor  anything  like  it,  ever 
occurred  at  West  Point.  I  have  never  heard  of 
life  or  limb  being  imperilled  by  the  mischief  of 
West  Point  Cadets.  The  mutilation  of  Whit- 
aker, whether  done  by  Cadets,  by  outsiders  or 
himself,  was  grossly  exaggerated,  in  no  manner 
disfiguring  him,  or-  exceeding  in  pain  what 
every  girl  feels  in  having  her  ears  pierced  tor 
earrings.     .     .     ." 

The  relations  betw^een  General  Sherman 
and  Senator  Sherman  w^ere  such  as  become 
brothers.  They  w^ere  most  familiar  and  af- 
fectionate. The  sharpest  resentments  I  have 
know^n  Senator  Sherman  to  indulge  were 
touching  cases  of  injustice  toward  the  Gen- 
eral, upon  whom  he  looked  as  one  so  impul- 
sive and  forgiving  as  to  need  some  stimula- 
tion to  assert  himself  for  himself.  The  Gen- 
eral never  seemed  to  forget  that  he  waa 
older  than  John,  and  to  be  just  a  little  bit 
sorry  the  younger  man  was  so  much  in  "  poli- 
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tics."  West  Point  does  not  inculcate  the  idea 
rhat  even  higli  politics  is  the  chief  end  of 
man.  At  the  inauguration  of  President  Gar- 
field, the  Shermans  met  officially,  one  the 
head  of  the  army,  the  other  of  the  Senate,  and 
saluted  in  their  public  character  with  the 
gravest  dignity.  They  were  impassive  but  it 
was  a  rare  moment  for  both,  each  proud  of 
the  other.  The  spectators  looked  upon  the 
drama  with  emotion,  and  thought  of  the 
lonely  widow  whose  little  boys  they  once 
were  in  the  green  valleys  of  Ohio. 

After  the  death  of  President  Garfield, 
walking  in  Washington  one  night,  I  was 
startled  to  see  in  his  basement  office  General 
Sherman  at  his  desk,  his  back  to  the  street— 
a  strong  gas  light  over  his  head— writing  and 
so  absorbed  that  he  had  forgotten  all  but  the 
task  in  hand.  I  walked  in,  and  as  he  looked 
up  with  a  cheery  greeting,  asked  him  if  he 
had  thought  of  it,  that  he  was  careless  to 
place  himself  at  the  mercy  of  any  crank 
or  sneaking  enemy.  '•  Yes,  I  have  been 
cautioned,"  said  he,  "  but  it's  no  use  paying 
attention  anyhow,  and  you  may  be  sure 
they'll  never  kill  me— nobody  to  be  pro- 
moted !  " 

The  life  of  the  General  in  New  York  City, 
through  his  last  years,  was  one  that  kept 
him  before  the  people.  The  death  of  his 
wife  made  his  daughters  nearer  and  dearer. 
A  few  friends  were  very  close.  Even  enor- 
mous New  York  did  not  swallow  him  up. 
He  was  almost  as  much  "  Uncle  Billy  "  as 
he  was  to  the  boys  in  the  army,  and  soon 
ranked  among  the  best  half  dozen  after-din- 
ner speakers  in  the  class  with  Ingersoll,  De- 
pew  and  Porter.  I  remember  the  four  at 
one  banquet— given  by  Crane  and  Robson. 
The  General  enjoyed  his  home  and  club  and 
the  drama  and  dinners,  and  added  immensely 
to  the  enjoyment  of  others.  His  last  public 
appearance  was  at  the  Delmonico  dinner 
given  to  Henry  M.  Stanley  by  the  New  York 
Press  Club.  As  it  was  a  press  affair,  the 
pen  was  put  ahead  of  the  sword  on  the  pro- 
gram. Col.  John  A.  Cockerill  presided, 
and   I    was   called    first.    I    referred    to   the 


schools  of  journalism  in  the  West— one  that 
Cockerill  and  I  had  taught  in  Cincinnati,  and 
one  that  General  Sherman  had  kept  in  the 
army.    I  told  the  story  of  the  way  Sherman 
had  pointed  out  a  dining  room  to  a  corre- 
spondent at  Muldraughs  Hill,  below  Louis- 
ville.  and  had  it  in  mind  to  mention  Sher- 
man's court  martial  of  Col.  Tom  Knox  for  a 
Vicksburg  letter  written  to  the  Herald.  Knox 
was  to  have  been  shot,  and  was  in  a  fair 
way   for   it   when   Grant   interposed.       But 
Knox  was  at  the  dinner,  and  he  came  so  close 
to  being  made  an  awful  example  he  never 
could  see  where  the  humor  of  it  was  to  be 
found.    On  this  occasion  he  looked  so  fierce 
as  I  seemed  to  be  going  to  give  another  in- 
stance of  Sherman's  object  lessons  in  jour- 
nalism that  I  had  to  drop  the  subject.    Cock- 
erill introduced  General  Sherman  by  saying, 
that  if  he  wanted  to  apologize  to  the  press, 
now  was  his  time.    As  Sherman  got  on  his 
feet,   for  the  last  speech  he  was  to  make, 
there  were  old  war  times  in  his  voice,  and  he 
soon  settled  acc'ounts  with  me,  saying,  "  You 
ought  to  have  been  put  into  F"ort  Lafayette— 
you   know   it."    1   nodded   a   hearty   assent, 
with  a  remark  that  something  of  the  sort 
was  much  needed  by  many  of  us,  and  the 
General,   soon  dropping  the  press  business, 
drew  a  delightful  picture  of  an  old  fashioned 
army  man  who  hved  up  to  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline before  the  old  army  was  swallowed  in 
the   war.    As   we   separated   that   night   he 
gave  me  his  hand  in  a  winning  way,  and 
laughed  about  the  School  of  Journalism,  and 
Fort  Lafayette  as  an  Institution  of  learning  ! 
The  memory  of  the  last  greeting  is  precious.. 
In  a  few  days  he  was  at  rest,  and  he  sleeps 
with  loved  ones  gone  before— in  the  West  be- 
yond the  Father  of  Floods.    He  was  master 
of  the  pen  and  the  sword,  a  man  of  genius 
and   graciousness,   stern   in   duty,   gentle   in 
sympath3\    His  wife  wrote  of  him  when  the 
clouds  parted  and  his  fame  was  in  the  sun- 
shine: "  Thank  God,  I  have  seen  his  name 
written  in  letters  of  light  in  the  history  of 
tlire  immortals." 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Minnesota's   New   Primary   Law. 


By  Frank  W.   Dickinson. 


Altho  the  Legislatures  of  several  States 
have,  during  the  past  season,  passed  various 
laws  which  have  attracted  more  or  less  at- 
tention, no  law  has  been  passed  in  many  years 
which  will  receive  as  much  attention  as  the 
new  ijrimary  law  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
This  is  known  as  the  Wallace  Law,  which 
abolishes  all  political  conventions  and  pro- 
vides for  tlie  selection  of  all  candidates  by  a 
direct  vote  of  the  electors  in  every  county 
having  over  two  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itants. 

The  new  laAV  provides  that  on  Tuesday, 
seven  weeks  preceding  any  election  at  which 
officers  of  and  for  any  county  or  city  are  to 
be  elected,  a  primary  election  shall  be  held, 
at  which  election  all  candidates  shall  be 
selected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  electors.  In 
the  laAv  a  political  party  is  described  as  one 
which  shall  have  cast  at  the  last  preceding 
election  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total 
vote  cast  at  such  election,  or  shall  present  to 
the  county  auditor  a  petition  signed  by  not 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  qualified  elec- 
*tors,  asking  for  the  right  to  have  a  primary 
election  ticket. 

At  least  eleven  days  before  the  primary 
election  any  person  who  shall  be  eligible  for 
any  office  which  he  seeks  must  file  with  the 
auditor  of  the  county  an  affidavit  to  the  ef- 
fect that  it  is  his  intention  to  run  for  the 
nomination  for  a  specified  office,  and  also 
present  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  five  per 
cent,  of  the  electors  according  to  the  total 
vote  east  for  the  candidate  for  the  same  of- 
fice at  the  last  election  of  the  party  with 
which  he  affiliates,  and  pay  to  the  County 
Auditor  the  sum  of  ten  dollars.  The  County 
Auditor  is  then  bound  to  place  the  name  of 
such  person  on  the  primary  election  ticket  of 
his  party,  unless  prohibited  from  doing  so  by 
legal  measures. 

The  affidavit  required  to  be  filed  by  every 
person  who  desires  to  be  a  candidate  must 
be  similar  to  the  following  one,  except  as  to 
the  names  of  the  candidate,  the  office  and 
place. 
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"  I,  Rodney  W.  Smith,  being  duly  sworn, 
say,  I  reside  at  number  ten  Brown  Street,  in 
the  city  of  Minneapolis,  County  of  Hennepin, 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  am  a  qualified  voter 
therein,  and  a  Republican  and  a  candidate 
for  nomination  to  the  office  of  Sheriff,  to  be 
made  at  the  primary  election  of  said  party, 

to  be  held  on  Tuesday, and  hereby 

request  that  my  name  be  printed  upon  the 
official  ballot,  as  provided  by  law,  as  a  can- 
didate of  the  Republican  party." 

On  the  tenth  day  before  primary  day  the 
Auditor  of  the  county  is  required  to  prepare 
a  sample  ballot  of  each  party  for  public  in- 
spection, and  post  the  same  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  his  office. 

Before  primary  day  the  Auditor  must  have 
official  ballots  printed  for  each  of  the  po- 
litical parties  which  are  entitled  to  nominate 
candidates,  containing  the  hames  of  all  per- 
sons who  desire  to  be  candidates  for  the  dif- 
ferent offices  to  be  elected  at  the  coming 
election,  and  whose  names  are  legally  en- 
titled to  be  placed  on  such  tickets.  The 
names  of  the  various  offices  for  which  candi- 
dates are  to  be  selected  must  be  printed  on 
the  ticket  in  the  following  order:  First  ju- 
diciary, next  congressional,  next  county  of- 
fices, next  legislative  and  next  city  or  town 
offices. 

At  the  top  of  each  ticket  the  following  no- 
tice is  to  be  printed: 

"  To  vote  for  a  person  make  a  cross  (x)  in 
the  square  at  the  right  of  the  name  of  the 
person  for  whom  you  desire  to  vote." 

In  the  left-hand  column  on  the  ticket  are 
the  names  of  the  offices  to  be  filled;  in  the 
center  column  the  names  of  the  candidates, 
and  on  the  right  side  a  blank  square  in  which 
to  mark  the  cross.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
candidate  from  having  an  advantage  by  hav- 
ing his  name  printed  at  the  top  of  the  list,  the 
printer  of  the  official  ballots  is  required  to 
change  the  order  of  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates for  each  office  as  many  times  as  there 
are  candidates,  so  that  the  name  of  each 
candidate  shall  be  in  each  place  an  equal 
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number  of  times.  When  the  tickets  are 
printed  they  are  to  be  placed  in  separate 
piles  after  each  change  in  the  order  of  print- 
ing the  names  and  one  ticket  is  to  be  taken 
consecutively  from  each  pile  and  folded  so 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  person  to  know 
the  location  of  the  name  of  any  candidate 
on  the  otlicial  ballot. 

The  same  notices  required  by  law  for  a 
regular  election  in  regard  to  districts,  poll- 
ing places  and  the  like  are  required  for  the 
primary  election,  and  the  primary  elections 
are  to  be  held  under  the  direction  of  the  same 
otticers  as  the  regular  election.  The  polls 
are  to  be  kept  open  on  the  day  of  the  primary 
election  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

When  a  voter  arrives  at  the  polls,  if  en- 
titled to  vote,  his  or  her  name  as  the  case 
may  be  (the  women  of  Minnesota  being  en- 
titled to  vote  for  certain  officers)  is  regis- 
tered and  the  voter  Is  handed  a  set  of  all  the 
official  tickets  printed. 

After  going  into  the  voting  booth  the  voter 
is  allowed  to  mark  only  one  ticket,  but  he 
can  decide  after  he  gets  into  the  booth  which 
ticket  he  prefers  to  vote.  After  marking  his 
tickets  he  returns  all  the  tickets  to  the  in- 
spectors, who  place  them  in  the  proper  ballot 
boxes. 

As  soon  as  the  polls  are  closed  the  judges 
and  clerks  are  required  to  sign  a  statement 
giving  the  total  number  of  votes  cast,  the 
number  cast  by  the  men  and  the  number 
cast  by  the  women,  and  to  mark  opposite 
the  name  of  any  person  who  registers  but 
does  not  vote  the  word  *'  no."    After  making 


the  above  statement  the  clerks  and  judges 
make  a  list  of  all  persons  voted  for  and  the 
number  of  votes  cast  for  each  person,  which 
list  is  filed  with  the  proper  officer.  On  the 
second  day  after  the  primary  election  the 
Board  of  Canvassers  meet  and  ascertain 
which  persons  have  received  the  most  votes 
and  decide  on  the  names  of  the  candidates 
that  are  to  be  placed  on  the  tickets  of  the 
several  political  parties.  The  Board  of  Can- 
vassers notify  each  candidate  of  his  election 
,  and  that  his  name  will  be  printed  on  the  of- 
ficial election  ticket,  provided  he  pays  the 
fee  required  by  law. 

The  advocates  of  Minnesota's  new  primary 
law  claim  that  it  will  do  away  with  the 
manipulation  of  conventions,  the  making  of 
slates,  the  purchasing  of  delegates,  the  sub- 
stitution of  delegates,  and  the  controlling  of 
conventions  by  political  leaders,  and  bring 
the  nomination  of  candidates  nearer  to  the 
people. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  new  law  is  only  an 
experiment,  but  if  it  possesses  the  merits 
claimed  for  it  by  its  advocates  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  it  will  be  adopted,  not 
only  by  the  whole  State  of  Minnesota,  but  by 
many  other  States. 

That  it  will  meet  with  the  opposition  of  a 
certain  class  of  politicians  is  expected,  but 
its  workings  will  be  watched  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  both  by  the  politicians  and 
all  those  who  desire  to  see  some  of  the  evils 
corrected  which  exist  under  our  present  sys- 
tem of  nominating  candidates  by  conven- 
tions. 

New  York  City. 


Negro  Womanhood. 


By  Mrs.   L. 

In  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of  June  4th  two 
rapes  were  recorded.  Both  crimes  were  com- 
mitted within  ten  miles  of  this  village,  one 
victim  being  a  lady  seventy  two  years  of  age, 
the  other  a  child  of  twelve.  These  accounts 
are  not  fabrications,  given  out  to  create 
local  excitement  or  evoke  foreign  sympathy. 
They  truthfully  represent  a  state  of  things 
which  exists  in  the  South.    The  Sam  Hose 


H.   Harris. 

case  is  exceptional  only  in  its  tragic  punish- 
ment. The  time  is  come  for  an  honest  state- 
ment of  facts  on  the  one  side  and  a  sincere 
reception  of  them  on  the  other. 

In  a  former  article  I  said  such  a  criminal 
is  a  product.  He  is  not  like  Topsy,  who 
"  jes'  growed."  He  has  an  ancestry.  I  said 
he  was  the  bastard  son  of  a  bastard  mother. 
My  purpose  now  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
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debased  motherhood  of  the  negro  race  in  the 
South.  Nowhere  in  the  civilized  world  can 
there  be  found  a  more  forlorn  spectacle  than 
this  woman.  She  is  reared  in  a  home  where 
neither  husband  nor  wife  preserves  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  vows,  among  broth- 
ers and  sisters  who  are  often  bastards  be- 
neath the  cloak  of  wedlock.  She  is  seduced 
before  she  reaches  the  age  of  puberty.  She 
becomes  any  man's  mistress,  every  man's 
victim.  To  speak  of  a  negro  woman's  virtue 
is  to  excite  a  smile.  In  the  experience  and 
observation  of  the  Southern  mind  it  does  not 
exist.  She  never  knew  it.  Often  her  feet 
have  taken  hold  on  hell  before  the  dawn  of 
spiritual  consciousness.  Like  Du  Maurier's 
heroine.  Trilby,  when  she  comes  to  herself 
she  is  already  damned.  She  is  the  doomed 
daughter  of  a  mother  hardened  by  crimes 
and  poverty;  she  is  the  victim  of  savage 
moods  and  brutal  chastisements  from  in- 
fancy. On  this  account  she  falls  an  easy 
prey  to  the  first  wretch  who  approaches  her 
with  deceitful  kindness.  The  conditions  of 
her  life  are  inhumanly  hard,  and,  tho  her 
tastes  are  still  barbarous,  she  is  the  most 
beauty  loving  of  all  women.  There  is  no 
principle  in  her  which  discriminates  between 
things  and  names  one  virtue  and  the  other 
vice.  She  chooses,  therefore,  quickly  that 
which  means  a  little  softness,  a  little  flam- 
ingo brightening  of  a  desolate  life,  as  fleet- 
ing as  the  vagabond  velvet  on  a  butterfly's 
wings.  Her  children  draw  in  with  their 
mother's  milk  lust  and  prostitution.  They 
are  bred  in  dishonor. 

You  will  say  the  white  man  is  also  Involved 
deeply  in  the  guilt  of  the  wrong  done  this 
woman.  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  his  guilt 
or  palliate  it.  I  am  concerned  only  to  state 
the  facts  about  the  moral  status  of  the  negro 
woman  in  the  South;  and  the  facts  are  that 
prostitution  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception 
among  them.  And  it  is  the  rule,  because 
she  has  no  protector.  No  man  resents  this 
woman's  dishonor.  The  negro  father  who 
discovers  his  unmarried  daughter  enceinte, 
if  the  situation  is  resented  at  all,  beats  her 
at  once.  If  she  miscarries  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. But  the  real  criminal,  v^hether  he  is  a 
white  man  or  a  negro,  never  is  punished. 
The  reason  is  the  negro  is  at  present  a  para- 


site race.  lie  lacks  self-respect  and  virtue, 
and  there  is  a  curious  irapotency  in  a  lack  of 
virtue. 

A  race  never  rises  in  integrity  above  the 
morality  and  virtue  of  the  mothers  of  that 
race.  On  this,  and  the  esteem  in  which  they 
hold  their  women,  depends  their  moral 
status.  The  negro  lacks  honor  and  noble 
ambitions  and  is  lustful  and  profligate  be- 
cause his  mother  is  the  victim  of  shameful 
corruption.  This  pit  of  dishonor  is  the  womb 
from  which  he  comes,  talented  with  all  vices, 
having  in  him  only  a  murdered  capacity  for 
virtue.  The  wonder  is  that  he  is  not  a 
veritable  Caliban.  In  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  T.  O.  Powell,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Georgia  State  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane, he  says: 

''I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  integrity  of  the  white  race 
is  due  to  the  women :  that  if  their  habits  and 
environments  were  Hke  those  of  the  men  we 
would  soon  degenerate  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically.  The  habits  of  the  female  negro  are 
very  much  like  those  of  the  men.  They  dissi- 
pate and  they  are  immoral  in  other  ways,  and  it 
is  almost  a  physical  impossibility  to  see  a  perfect 
mental  and  physical  organism  spring  from  such 
couples  unless  it  come  under  the  head  of  rever- 
sional  herodiLy,  which  is  exceedingly  rare." 

When  your  philanthropists  endow  theo- 
logical seminaries  for  young  negro  men  in 
the  South,  they  forget  that  it  is  at  the  knees 
of  pure  mothers  beneath  the  blessing  of 
tender  hands  that  the  boy  receives  his  deep- 
est and  most  lasting  impressions  of  God. 
Your  young  black  theologue  may  cease  to  be 
a  criminal,  and  he  may  even  get  a  bastard 
longing  for  high  ideals,  but  out  of  his  loins 
and  out  of  the  breast  of  his  impure  wife  will 
come  their  heritage  of  prostitute  daughters 
and  vicious  sons,  as  surely  as  the  seeds  of 
scarlet  poppies  wnll  flower  next  year  into 
scarlet  bloom  again.  Let  your  experimental 
philanthropists  give  more  for  the  training 
and  education  of  the  women  of  this  race, 
and,  If  the  negro  is  capable  of  virtue,  they 
need  never  spend  another  dollar  for  her 
black  sons.  Their  ultimate  salvation  will 
then  be  assured.  And  tho  you  bestow  all 
your  goods  upon  the  education  of  the  negro, 
and  tho  you  give  your  body  to  be  burned  for 
his  sake,  It  will  profit  him  nothing  so  long 
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as  the  mothers  of  this  race  are  in  their  pres- 
ent state  of  degradation.  The  Spellraan  In- 
stitute, a  school  for  negro  girls  founded  by 
Rockefeller,  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  doing 
more  for  the  salvation  of  this  race  than  five 
theological  seminaries. 


The  uplift  for  these  people  must  be  an  in- 
lift  from  the  depths  of  character.  It  must 
begin  in  the  youngest  years  of  life.  It  must 
come  from  the  influences  of  undefiled  homes 
and  from  the  sanctity  of  married  life. 

ROCKMART,    Ga. 


"Good  Indians"  and  "Good  'Niggers.'" 


By  T.   Thomas  Fortune, 

Editor  of  The  New  York  Age. 


It  was  an  unintentional  tribute  to  the 
stubborn  and  courageous  valor  of  the  Indian 
races  of  the  United  States,  in  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  tte  w^hite  race  upon  their 
life,  property  and  liberty,  which  an  unknown 
white  man  paid  them  when  he  said,  with 
what  was  intended  as  withering  sarcasm, 
"  All  the  good  Indians  are  dead."  I  dare 
say  this  man  never  saw  an  Indian  who 
would  not  protest  when  he  was  robbed  and 
strike  back  when  he  was  struck.  If  ever 
there  was  any  such  Indian  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  him,  ana  I  do  not  think  any  such 
one  ever  lived.  Whatever  other  faults  the 
aborigines  of  this  continent  may  have  pos- 
sessed, physical  cowardice  was  not  one  of 
them.  It  may  be  because  of  this  fact  that 
the  last  Indian  is  standing  on  the  confines 
of  the  Republic,  watching  the  sun  of  his  life 
gradually  sinking  down  the  western  incline 
of  the  world.  And  all  the  world  should  ad- 
mire brave  men,  even  when  they  are  robbed 
and  shot  when  they  protest.  All  the  "  good 
Indians  "  may  be  dead.  It  should  be  their 
eternal  crown  of  glory  that  they  are,  for  they 
died  like  men,  protesting  against  wrong  and 
outrage.  The  time  will  come  when  "  Ra- 
mona "  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  work  of 
fiction,  but  as  a  correct  narrative  of  a  con- 
dition, the  same  as  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin " 
and  "  What  Answer." 

But  if  "  all  the  good  Indians  are  dead," 
there  are  enough  "  good  niggers "  left  to 
supply  every  demand.  Curiously  enough, 
a  good  "  nigger "  bears  no  resemblance  or 
relation  to  a  good  Indian.  The  char- 
acterization  originated   with   the   slavehold- 


ing  oligarchy,  and  was  intended  to  and 
did  individualize  the  meanest  creature  on 
the  plantation— the  creature  who  spied  on  his 
fellows  and  kept  his  master  informed  of 
their  doings,  of  whatever  sort.  He  was  a 
born  sneak,  of  course,  and  he  was  despised 
and  execrated  and  shunned  by  his  brothers 
in  bondage  as  much  as  he  was  courted  and 
caressed  and  sought  after  by  his  master, 
who  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  extol  his 
virtues  and  to  shower  upon  him  such  favors 
as  the  master  can  always  bestow  upon  the 
faithful  servitor,  whether  he'  be  slave  or 
courtier.  Every  slave  plantation  had  its 
"  good  nigger,"  and  his  brothers  in  bondage 
always  rejoiced  with  exceeding  joy  when  he 
died. 

Since  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  a  new 
class  of  "  good  niggers  "  have  come  upon  the 
stage  of  action.  They  are  the  people  who 
thank  the  white  people  of  the  South  and 
make  excuses  for  them  when  they  are  dis- 
franchised and  shot  and  forced  into  separate 
'*  Jim  Crow  cars,"  and  robbed  and  lynched 
and  flayed  alive,  and  who  make  haste  to  de- 
nounce as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  any 
one  of  their  race  who  has  the  courage  and 
self-respect  to  protest  against  such  wrongs 
and  outrages.  Some  of  these  "  good  nig- 
gers "  have  college  educations;  some  of  them 
hold  responsible  positions  under  the  Gov- 
ernment—such positions  as  Collectors  of  Cus- 
toms and  Internal  Revenue;  but  a  majority 
of  them  are  of  the  baser  sort,  who  do  not  rush 
into  print  or  mount  a  rostrum  to  blazon  to 
the  world  how  vile  and  cringing  and  spine- 
less  the   quality   of   their    "  goodness "     is. 
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They  practice  the  art  as  their  forbears  did  should  be  kept  iu  ignorance  or  left  to  find 

of   abject   obsequiousness     to     their     white  out  for  themselves.    And  this  is  how  white 

neighbors  and  of  reporting  to  them   what-  folivs  in  the  South  know  so  accurately  what 

ever   transpires   in    "  colored   circles  "    that  black  folks  are  doing  all  the  time  and  in  all 

white  men  desire  to  know  but  of  which  they  directions. 

New  York  City. 


Pomeroy  at  Bunker   Hill. 

By  Dora  Read  Goodale. 

A  HERO  there  was  who,  at  three  score  and  ten, 
Had  news  of  the  fighting  of  Concord's  bold  men — 
"  To  horse  and  away  !  "  was  the  word  for  him  then. 
For  hot  was  the  heart  of  Seth  Pomeroy. 

To  horse  and  away  !— and  he  rode,  if  you  please, 
Till  the  foam-whitened  steed  staggered,  came  to  his  knees. 
But  time  to  dismount,  and  on,  on  to  the  seas 
With  a  borrowed  horse  went  Seth  Pomeroy. 

He  reached  Charlestowm  Neck  in  the  battle's  first  roar, 
The  guns  of  the  British  were  raking  the  shore, 
Our  men  in  the  trencbes  lay  panting  before. 
Across  the  Point  from  Seth  Pomeroy. 

"  All  a  man  owns  he  may  risk  in  a  fight. 
And  there's  many  a  bluecoat  will  sleep  here  to-night; 
But  a  horroiccd  horse  is  another  man's  right  " — 
And  over  on  foot  went  Seth  Pomeroy. 

'Twas  Putnam  that  met  him,  the  downright  and  brave, 
And  rough  as  his  grasp  was  the  greeting  he  gave: 
"  What,  you  here?   but  God  !— if  you  slept  in  your  grave 
A  cannon  w^ould  wake  you,  Seth  Pomeroy  !  " 

Fierce,  fierce  was  the  shock  on  that  world-famous  day; 
"  The  muskets  are  empty,  the  troops  must  give  way  ! " 
"  Nay— on,  boys  !   no  enemy  ever  shall  say 
That  he  saw  the  back  of  Seth  Pomeroy  !  " 


O,  leader  of  councils,  O,  lord  of  debates. 
The  echoes  of  conquest  are  loud  in  our  gates; 
Canst  find  thee  a  lesson  for  households  or  States 
In  the  homely  tale  of  Seth  Pomeroy? 

Redding,  Conn. 


Mary   Lyon  and   Mrs.   Sigourney. 

By  the  Rev.    Edward  Day. 


The  visit  of  President  McKinley  to  Moimt 
Holyoke  College  gives  national  interest  to 
the  commencement  tliis  year  and  calls  atten- 
tion anew  to  the  early  years  of  the  history 
of  the  old  seminary.  Here  under  Mary 
Lyon  the  cause  of  female  education  won 
some  of  its  earliest  triumphs,  not  only  in  our 
land,  but  also  in  the  world. 

Foilunately  the  Porter  papers*  recently 
]n-esented  to  the  college  bring  before  us  most 
freshly  and  vividly  that  past  with  its  strug- 
gles and  its  victories.  Through  them  the  old 
voices  seem  to  remind  us  that  there  are  cer- 
tain of  the  old  ideals  that  this  institution 
must  never  l»se  sight  of  with  the  advancing 
years. 

Those  who  knew  the  seminary  as  it  was 
only  a  few  years  ago  will  marvel  if  they  look 
upon  it  as  it  now  is,  and  will  need  to  glance 
at  Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke  to  assure 
themselves  that  they  are  upon  the  same  hal- 
lowed spot  once  so  familiar  and  so  dear  to 
them.  The  Mary  Lyon  Memorial  Building, 
Mary  Brigham  Hall,  Statford  and  Porter 
Halls,  Pearson  and  Rockefeller  Halls,  and 
the  new  Mary  Wilder  Hall,  these  and  other 
buildings  are  calculated  to  bewilder  those 
who  knew  the  institution  that  was.  What 
with  the  new  gymnasium,  the  foundations 
of  which  are  being  laid,  and  the  proposed 
plant  house,  which  will  be  one  of  the  very 
best  in  the  country,  it  is  evident  that  the 
days  of  small  things  and  of  meager  equip- 
ments are  no  more. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  fire  which  cleared 
the  ground  for  the  new  buildings  left  intact 
the  library  building  and  its  contents,  as  it  is 
also  fortunate  that  the  most  sacred  spot  of 
all,  Mary  Lyon's  grave,  with  the  beautiful 
trees  that  environ  it,  escaped  the  devouring 
elements.  Next  to  Plymouth  Rock  and  the 
monument  that  marks  the  site  of  Williams- 
town  hay-stack,  where  the  magnificent  for- 
eign  missionary   work   of   America  had   its 

*  The  papers,  consisting  of  South  Hadley  Semi- 
nary journals,  letters,  etc.,  were  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Dea.  Porter,  of  Monson,  Mass.,  put 
in  the  hands  of  a  niece,  who  has  recently  passed 
Lhem  over  to  Mount  Holyoke  College. 


birth,  tliere  is  perhaps  no  shrine  that  is 
dearer  to  those  in  this  country  wlio  have 
the  interests  of  Christian  education  upon 
their  hearts.  Among  the  journals  from 
which  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  drawn  is 
one,  the  oldest,  which  covers  a  part  of  the 
year  m  which  Mary  Lyon  died.  It  is  valu- 
able chiefly  because  it  brings  out,  as  per- 
haps other  accounts  have  not  done,  the  more 
pathetic  features  of  her  death  in  words  that 
throb  with  the  feelings  of  a  grief  that  was 
recent.  Tho  her  death  was  in  a  true  sense 
triumphant,  tho  there  was  her  last  word, 
the  response,  "  Yes,"  to  the  good  minister's 
"  Christ  precious  ? "  as  there  was  the 
beatific  smile  irs  answer  to  his  further  words, 
there  was  the  necessary  absence  of  Miss 
Whitman,  upon  whom  Miss  Lyon  had  come 
to  depend,  and  there  was  the  most  trying 
death  of  Miss  Wingate  of  malignant  erysipe- 
las, but  shortly  antedating  hers  and  in  no 
small  way  leading  up  to  and  becoming  in  a 
measure  the  occasion  of  her  own  death.  In  such 
a  journal  the  daily  progress  of  these  events 
appears  in  undisguised  and  unintended  pathos. 
Yet  it  is  most  interesting  to  find  Miss  Lyon's 
immortal  saying  in  the  midst  of  this,  its  true 
environment:  "  Miss  Wingate's  disease  was 
of  a  form  so  malignant  and  so  dreaded  that 
there  was  a  te«idency  to  excitement.  Miss 
Lyon  read  to  us  some  passages  from  the  Bible 
which  speak  of  the  fear  of  God,  and  made 
some  remarks  in  connection.  She  looked 
upon  all  anxiety  about  the  future  as  distrust 
of  God,  and  asked,  '  Shall  we  fear  what  he 
is  about  to  do  ?  '  Adding,  '  There  is  nothing 
in  the  universe  that  I  am  afraid  of  but  that 
I  shall  not  know  my  duty  and  do  it.'  " 

Something  more  than  local  interest  attaches 
to  certain  letters,  written  by  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Sigourney  from  Hartford,  the  home  of  her 
married  life  and  the  place  where  most  of  her 
literary  work  was  done,  to  Mrs.  Dea.  Porter 
of  Monson.  A  niece  of  Mrs.  Porter  has  re- 
cently placed  these  letters  in  the  hands  of  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society.  Their  value 
grows  largely  out  of  the  fact  that  both  Mrs. 
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Sigourney  and  Mrs.  Porter  were  stanch 
friends  of  Mary  Lyon  and  stood  by  her  most 
heartily  in  her  work.  Very  naturally  does 
Mrs.  Sigourney  refer  again  and  again  to  Miss 
Lyon  in  these  letters. 

On  Ma3^  14th,  1849,  Mrs.  Sigourney  writes 
of  the  recent  death  of  Mary  Lyon.  She  un- 
derstood full  well  that  both  she  and  Mrs. 
Porter  had  lost  in  her  a  dear  friend.  This, 
were  it  not  that  the  letter  contains  a  poem  on 
Miss  Lyon,  would  give  to  her  communica- 
tion its  chief  interest.  It  has  been  custom- 
ary to  speak  of  the  Staffords  of  Boston,  the 
Porters  of  Monson  and  others  as  friends  of 
the  educational  work  which  was  being  done 
at  South  Hadley  half  a  century  ago;  and  it  is 
true  that  Miss  Lyon  must  certainly  have 
failed  had  she  not  had  such  stanch  friends 
and  supporters.  But  that  Mary  Lyon  had 
great  capacity  for  friendship  is  as  evident 
from  the  personal  loss  felt  by  those  who  had 
aided  her  financially  as  from  the  sense  of 
loss  experienced  by  her  old  pupils  when  she 
was  taken  from  them.  It  seems  to  have  been 
impossible  for  her  to  sustain  a  merely  per- 
functory relation  to  any  with  whom  she  had 
to  do.  She  was  constantly  making  friends, 
and  such  was  her  capacity  for  friendship 
she  kept  those  whom  she  had  made  her 
friends.  It  is  just  here  that  this  letter,  from 
which  an  extended  extract  is  given,  is  il- 
luminative: 

And  now  we  have  lost  an  excellent  and  most 
estimable  friend.  Miss  Lyon.  I  feel  that  not 
only  our  own  sex  and  the  ca^jse  of  education, 
but  the  country  at  large  have  sustained  a  great 
loss  in  this  sudden  removal.  For  there  never 
has  been  a  time  since  the  settlement  of  our  land 
when  the  right  training  of  the  young  and  the 
habits  they  are  to  carry  into  future  life  were  of 
more  vital  importance.  And  she  was  one  who 
stood,  by  the  old  foundations  and  referred  every- 
thing to  the  "  Law  and  to  tlie  Testimony."  I 
often  thii^k  of  the  deep  interest  I  felt  at  the  ex- 
amination of  her  wonderful  institution,  when  I 
had  first  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you.  It  then 
appeared  to  me  that  her  system  could  never  be 
perfectly  carried  out  by  any  person  but  herself. 
The  peculiar  features  might  indeed  be  preserved 
and  illustrated,  but  the  mind  that  was  to  give 
energy  and  pervade  and  quicken  every  one  within 
the  sphere  of  its  influence  would,  I  feared,  have 
no  counterpart. 

The  letter  closes  with  an  exhortation  from 


Scripture,  "  Let  us  stir  up  one  another  to  love 
and  good  works."  Truly  the  givers  are  the 
ones  who  give;  those  who  are  already  bur- 
dened with  their  objects  of  benevolence  are 
the  ones  who  incite  one  another  to  greater 
liberality. 

The  poem  on  Mary  Lyon,  which  was  writ- 
ten at  this  time  by  Mrs.  Sigourney  and  which 
accompanied  this  letter,  may  be  given  here 
very  appropriately: 

MAltV   LYON, 

Principal    of    Mount    Holyoke    Seminary,    who 

died  March  5,  1849. 
Great  soul'd,  and  true  of  heart!     Counting  all 

toil 
Light  in  thy  Master's  cause,  and  for  their  sake 
Who  turned  to  thee,  as  turns  the  trusting  lamb 
Unto  its  shepherd, — from  the  quiet  seat 
By  the  domestic  fireside,  'mid  the  sphere 
Of  the  laborious  teacher,  o'er  the  wave, 
Where  the  blest  mission-ship  with  white  sails 

spread 
Boareth  the  Gospel,  shall  thine  uttered  name 
Quicken  the  tear,  and  many  a  loving  heart 
Embalm  thee  in  remembrance  as  the  friend 
Who  planted  deep  within  its  plastic  soil 
The  germs  of  stedfast  duty. 

'Twas  not  thine 
To  train  the  butterflies  who  sport  and  flaunt 
In  gaudy  joyance  'mid  the  summer  flowers. 
And  wjien  the  frost-king  cometh  shrink  away 
And  disappear.     It  was  not  thine  to  train 
For  silken  indolence,  or  proud  display. 
The  talkers  and  not  doers.     Thou  didst  make 
Thy  life  the  exponent  of  thy  creed,  and  show 
The  feasibilities  of  theory 
By  eloquent  example. 

Who  like  thee 
Shall  with  untiring  energy  impress 
A  self-denying  purpose  on  the  soul 
Of  thine  own  sex?      Who  with  such  sleepless 

zeal. 
Finding  its  payment  in  its  own  strong  act. 
Having  no  word  in  all  its  calendar 
Like  weariness  or  rest,  shall  bear  her  part 
And  blench  in  vigor,  while  the  prime  of  years 
Steals  by  unheeded? 

And  from  our  broad  land, 
Its  crowded  marts,  and  rural  solitudes, 
Forest  and  mountains,  and  deep-echoing  glens. 
Comes  mournful  back  the  unanswered  question, 
Who? 
Hartford,  Conn.,  July,  1849. 

S.  H.  Sigourney. 
SpRiNpFiELD,  Mass. 


Election  and  Selection. 


By  Prof.   A.  Kuyper,   D.D.,   LL.D. 


Two  leading  thoughts  are  actually  dividing 
the  human  mind,  the  watchword  of  the  one 
ou\y  by  one  letter  differing  from  the  formula 
of  the  other.  .  In  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
the  good  cry  of  our  Puritan  and  Pilgrim 
fathers  was  Election.  Our  generation  grows 
madly  enthusiastic  for  Selection. 

How.  may  we  formulate  the  tremendous 
problem  that  lies  hidden  behind  these  two 
words,  and  in  what  particulars  do  the  solu- 
tions of  this  problem,  as  represented  by  these 
two  almost  identical  formulas,  differ  ?  The 
problem  concerns  the  fundamental  question: 
Whence  are  the  differences?  Why  is  not  all 
alike?  Whence  is  it  that  one  thing  exists  in 
one  state,  another  in  another?  There  is  no 
life  without  differentiation,  and  no  differen- 
tiation without  inequality.  The  perception 
of  difference  is  the  very  source  of  human 
consciousness,  the  causative  principle  of  all 
that  exists  and  grows  and  develops— in  short, 
the  mainspring  of  all  life  and  thought.  I  am 
therefore  justified  in  asserting  that  in  the 
end  every  other  problem  may  be  reduced  to 
this  one  problem:  Whence  are  those  differ- 
ences ?  Whence  is  the  dissimilarity,  the  het- 
erogeneity of  existence,  of  genesis,  of  con- 
sciousness? To  put  it  concretely,  if  a  plant, 
you  would  rather  be  rose  than  mushroom;  if 
insect,  butterfly  rather  than  spider;  if  bird, 
eagle  rather  than  owl;  if  a  higher  vertebrate, 
lion  rather  than  hyena;  and  again,  being 
man,  rich  rather  than  poor,  talented  rather 
than  dull-minded,  of  the  Aryan  race  rather 
than  Hottentot  or  Kaffir.  Between  all  these 
there  is  differentiation,  wide  differentiation. 
And  I  may  add  that  many  a  one  of  our  race, 
in  his  presumptuous  audacity,  has  aimed 
still  higher— has  desired  to  be  God,  and  yet 
he  was  and  remained  man.  Everywhere, 
then,  differences,  differences  between  the  one 
being  and  the  other,  and  that,  too,  such  dif- 
ferences as  involve  in  almost  every  instance 
preference.  When  the  hawk  rends  and  tears 
the  dove,  whence  is  it  that  these  two  crea- 
tures are  thus  opposed  to  and  different  from 


(^•U'h  other?  This  is  the  one  supreme  ques- 
tion in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom, 
among  men,  in  all  social  life,  and  it  is  by 
means  of  the  theory  of  Selection  that  our 
present  age  attempts  to  solve  this  problem  of 
problems.  Even  In  the  single  cell  it  posits 
ditferences,  weaker  and  stronger  elements. 
The  stronger  overcomes  the  weaker  and  the 
gain  is  stored  up  in  a  higher  potency  of  be- 
ing, or,  should  the  weaker  still  maintain  its 
substance,  the  difference  will  be  manifest  in 
the  further  course  of  the  struggle  itself. 

Now  the  blade  of  grass  is  not  conscious  of 
this,  and  the  spider  goes  on  entrapping  the 
fly,  the  tiger  killing  the  stag,  and  in  those 
cases  the  weaker  being  does  not  account  it- 
self for  its  misery.  But  we  men  are  clearly 
conscious  of  these  differences,  and  by  us, 
therefore,  the  question  cannot  be  evaded, 
whether  the  theory  of  Selection  be  a  solution 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  weaker,  the  less 
richly  endowed  creature,  with  its  existence. 
It  will  be  acknowledged  that  in  itself  this 
theory  can  but  incite  to  a  more  furious  strug- 
gle, with  a  lasciate  endare  ogni  speranza  for 
the  weaker  being.  Against  the  ordinance  of 
fate  that  the  weaker  shall  succumb  to  the 
stronger  no  struggle  'can  avail.  The  recoo- 
ciliation,  not  springing  from  the  facts,  would 
therefore  have  to  spring  from  the  idea.  But 
what  is  here  the  idea?  Is  it  not  this,  that 
where  these  differences  have  once  become 
established,  and  highly  differentiated  beings 
appear,  this  is  either  the  result  of  chance,  or 
else  the  necessary  consequence  of  blind  nat- 
ural forces?  Now,  are  we  to  believe  that 
suffering  humanity  will  ever  become  recon- 
ciled to  its  suffering  by  such  a  solution? 
Nevertheless,  I  welcome  the  progress  of  this 
theory  of  Selection  and  I  admire  the  penetra- 
tion and  power  of  thought  of  what  it  urges 
upon  us  as  a  truth,  but  because  it  has  mus- 
tered courage  to  attack  once  more  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  problems,  and  thus  in 
point  of  profundity  stands  on  a  level  with 
Calvinism. 
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For  this  is  precisely  the  high  significance 
of  the  doctrine  of  Election,  that,  in  this  mys- 
tery, as  long  as  three  centuries  ago,  Calvin- 
ism dared  to  face  this  same  all-dominating 
problem,  solving  it,  however,  not  in  the  sense 
of  a  blind  selection  stirring  in  unconscious 
cells,  but  honoring  the  sovereign  choice  of 
him  who  created  all  things  visible  and  invisi- 
ble. The  determination  of  the  existence  of 
all  things  to  be  created,  of  what  is  to  be 
camellia  or  buttercup,  nightingale  or  crow, 
hart  or  swine,  and,  equally  among  men,  de- 
termination of  our  own  persons,  whether  one 
is  to  be  born  as  girl  or  boy,  rich  or  poor, 
dull  or  clever,  or  even  as  Abel  or  Cain,  is  the 
most  tremendous  predestination  conceivable 
in  heaven  or  on  earth,  and  still  we  see  it  tak- 
ing place  before  our  eyes  every  day,  and  we 
ourselves  are  subject  to  it  in  our  entire  per- 
sonality and  our  entire  existence,  our  very 
nature,  our  position  in,  life  being  entirely  de- 
pendent on  it.  This  all-embracing  predesti- 
nation tlieCalvlnist  places,  not  in  the  hand  of 


man,  and  still  less  in  the  hand  of  a  blind  nat- 
ural force,  but  in  the  hand  of  Almighty  God, 
sovereign  creator  and  possessor  of  heaven 
and  earth;  and  it  is  in  the  figure  of  the  potter 
and  the  clay  that  Scripture  has  from  the 
time  of  the  prophets  expounded  to  us  this 
all-dominating  election.  Election  in  creation, 
election  in  providence,  and  so  election  also 
to  eternal  life;  election  in  the  realm  of  grace 
^s  well  as  in  the  realm  of  nature.  Now, 
when  we  compare  these  twe  systems  of  Se- 
lection and  Election,  does  not  history  show 
that  the  doctrine  of  Election  has,  century 
upon  centur5%  restored  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion to  the  hearts  of  the  believing  sufferer, 
and  that  all  Christians  hold  election  as  we 
do,  in  honor,  both  in  creation  and  in  provi- 
dence, and  that  Calvinism  deviates  from  the 
other  Christian  confessions  in  this  respect 
only,  that,  grasping  unity  and  placing  the 
glory  of  God  above  all  things,  it  dares  to  ex- 
tend the  mystery  of  election  to  spiritual  life 
and  to  the  hope  for  the  life  to  come  ? 

Amsterdam,  Holland. 


Fearless  Feet. 

By  Annie  Campbell  Huestis. 


"Where  go  you.  Mistress  Fly-a-way? 

The  stones  are  rough  and  long  the  street." 
So  dauntlessly  she  looks  at  me:— 
"  Oh,  have  you  never  heard?"  said  she, 

"  No  harm  can  come  to  fearless  feet." 

"  But  what  if  sorrow  come  your  way? 

To  every  heart  there  cometh  some." 
"  Oh,  hills  too  hard  to  climb,"  quoth  she, 
"  Will  never,  never  come  to  me. 

To  fearless  feet  thej^  cannot  come." 

'*  But  sin  and  shame  do  walk  abroad, 
And  well  they  love  a  thing  so  sweet." 

She  glances  back  with  mocking  eyes, 

And  ever  walking  on,  replies, 
"  No  harm  shall  come  to  fearless  feet." 


"  But  life  is  sure  a  woe  to  hold 
For  one  so  full  of  naught  but  fun," 

Yet,  stepping  always  recklessly. 

Forever  dancing  on,  goes  she. 
Nor  draws  she  back  and  fears  she  none. 

"Well,  go  you.  Mistress  Fly-a-way! 

And  trip  it  thro'  the  woodland  wild! 
But  many  a  tear  shall  quench  your  fire 
And  cruel  stones  your  feet  shall  tire 

Yet  go  you  forward,  reckless  child  ! 

"  But  when  death's  chasm  yawneth  wide. 

And  when  its  rushing  stream  you  hear?" 
•*  My  feet  shall  falter  not,"  said  she, 
"  Thro'  even  that  they'll  carry  me, 
Because  they  know  not  craven  fear." 


And  so  we  only  watch  and  pray — 

'Mid  sunny  hours  and  dreary  sleet, 
Thro'  merry  laughter,  bitter  tears. 
O'er  all  the  stones — thro'  all  the  years. 
That  Heaven  will  guide  those  fearless  feet. 

Halifax.  Nova  Scotia. 


LITERATURE. 


Poetry  and    Socialism.* 

After  a  con.siderable  vogue  in  the  newspa- 
pers, the  initial  poem  of  this  little  volume  is 
now  given  its  opportunity  to  become  one  of 
the  permanent  things  in  literature.  It  is  a 
sonorous  piece  of  blank  verse,  oratorical  and 
didactic  in  form  and  spirit.  The  poet  stands 
before  Millet's  picture,  "  The  Man  with  the 
Hoe,"  and  proceeds  to  blame  the  "  masters, 
lords  and  rulers  of  all  lands  "  because  some- 
body must  wield  the  hoe  and  carry  the  hod. 
He  seems  to  imagine  that,  but  for  these 
masters,  lords  and  rulers  there  might  easily 
be  a  plan  adopted  by  which  labor  could  be 
abolished,  all  foreheads  become  high  and  in- 
tellectual and  all  men  sit  in  dreamy  ease  en- 
joying "  Plato  and  the  swing  of  Pleiades." 
He  cries  out  indignantly: 

"  Is  this  tlie  Thing  the  Lord  God  made  and  gave 

To  have  dominion  over  sen  and  land  ; 

To  trace  the  stars  and  searcli   the  heavens  foi- 

power  ; 
To  I'eei  the  passion  of  eternity? 
Is  tliiS  the  Dream  He  dreamed  who  sliaped  the 

suns 
And  pillared  the  blue  tirmament  with  light?" 

Then,  turning  fiercely  from  God  to  the 
masters,   lords  and  rulers,  he  adds: 

"  O  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands. 
Is  this  the  handiwork  you  give  to  God, 
This     monstrous     thing     distorted     and     soul- 
quenched?  " 

One  might  pause  and  wonder  why  the 
masters,  lords  and  rulers  could  not  quench 
the  soul  and  compress  the  brow  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  If  indeed  the  "  masters,  loi-ds  and 
rulers  of  all  lands "  are  to  blame  for  the 
"  man  with  the  hoe "  why  not  give  them 
credit  on  the  other  hand  for  the  man  with  the 
ax  and  maul  who  gave  back  "  the  upward 
looking  and  the  light  "  to  millions  of  black 
slaves?  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  hour  to  criti- 
cise God  for  his  cruelty  in  making  man;  and 
the  same  critics  turn  about  to  curse  man  in 
the  next  breath   for  having  done   the  very 


*  The  Man  With  the  Hoe,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Edwin  Markham.  New  York  :  Doubleday  &  Mc- 
Clure  Co.     $1.00. 


thing  that  has  just  been  laid  at  the  door  of 
God. 

Of  course  we  cannot  expect  poets  to  be 
logical,  consistent  or  even  reasonable.  The 
realist  painter  was  content  to  picture  the 
poor  peasant  as  he  saw  him.  Millet's  picture 
is  rather  pleasing  than  terrible  to  a  healthy 
observer.  Somebody  must  hoe  the  earth  or 
all  must  starve.  Here  is  the  very  man  to 
do  it.  Surelj^  it  would  be  folly  to  demand 
this  toil  of  the  more  delicately  organized 
being  who  is  familiar  with 

*'  The  long  reaches  of  the  peaks  of  song " 
and  revels  in 

"  The   music   and   the   dream  I  " 

Mr.  Markham's  poem  is  of  that  cast  of 
socialism  which  ignores  the  grim  law  by 
Avhich  water  inevitably  rises  to  its  level. 
Even  in  water  there  are  bottom  molecules. 
The  bed  of  ocean  is  made  of  particles  which 
never  see 

"  'i'lje  rift  of  dawn,  the  reddening  of  the  rose." 
A  particle  like  Abraham  Lincoln  or  Jean 
Frangois  Millet,  or  Charles  Dickens,  or 
James  A.  (iarheld,  or  .Joel  Chandler  Harris 
will  rise  from  the  sea  tloor  to  the  very  comb- 
ing of  life's  wave.  The  masters,  lords  and 
rulers  have  not  a  thing  to  do  with  it.  There 
can  be  nothing  emptier  of  living  truth  thau 
the  teaching  that  it  is  easily  possible  to  make 
a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  nothing  more 
false  than  the  doctrine  that  all  purses  should 
be  made  out  of  silk,  nothing  more  poisonous 
to  the  political,  social,  religious  or  domestic 
body  than  the  theory  that  all  men  and  wo- 
men can  be  by  any  art  or  economy  made 
of  equal  intellect,  strength,  disposition,  moral 
capacity  and  susceptibility  to  ideal  impres- 
sions. So  long  as  wood  must  be  hewn  and 
water  drawn  there  must  be  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water;  so  long  as  tields  must 
be  tilled  there  must  be  the  man  with  the  hoe. 
Not  the  lords  and  masters,  but  the  inscru- 
table stroke  of  nature  deals  out  men's  ca- 
pacities and  powers,  and  these  capacities 
and  powers  decide  their  level  in  life.  The 
nerveless  and  hopelessly  invalid  millionaire 
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might  well  envy  the  sound  nerve-cords  and 
perfect  digestion  of  the  "  Man  with  the  Hoe  " 
as  Millet  painted  him,  nor  should  the  stolid 
clod  regret  the  fortune  that  saved  him  from 
the  miseries  of  a  Chatterton. 

Kegarded  as  a  poem,  a  mere  creation  of  art, 
Mr.  Marlvluun's  Man  With  the  Hoe  is  not- 
ably line.  It  has  a  lift  in  it;  it  appeals  to  a 
natural  strain  of  rebellion  in  the  human 
breast,  and  all  through  it  are  phrases  of  ex- 
ceptional power.  There  is  nothing  else  in  the 
volume  before  us  worthy  of  very  high  praise. 
Mr.  Marliham's  danger— the  desire  to  make 
an  oration  and  a  poem  in  one— is  ever  present 
with  him.  We  wish  he  would  fling  himself 
free  from  the  cant  of  socialism  and  sing,  as 
a  bird  sings,  for  the  overmastering  love  of 

SOUff. 


Reconciliation  by  Incarnation.  The 
Reconciliation  of  God  and  Man,  by  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Divine  Word.  By  D. 
W.  Simon,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  United  Col- 
lege, Bradford,  England.  (Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Crown,  8vo,  pp. 
387.  $3.00.)  This  is  one  of  the  most  thought- 
stirring  and  thought-containing  boolis  that 
has  come  in  our  way  for  many  a  month.  It 
carries  on  the  discussion  which  was  begun 
in  the  author's  volume  on  "  The  Redemption 
of  Man  "  to  new  grounds  and  new  conclu- 
sions, which  are  not  so  particularly  intended 
to  present  any  formal  theory  of  the  Christian 
atonement,  and  to  bring  out  and  place  in  the 
strongest  hght  of  modern  discussion  and 
modern  science  the  ultimate  principles  which 
are  involved  in  the  reconciliation  of  God  and 
man.  Dr.  Simon  makes  no  display  of  learn- 
ing in  his  discussion,  tho  any  one  versed  in 
the  literature  of  the  subject  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  his  acquaintance  with  it  is  ample. 
The  book  has  the  far  higher  merit  of  original 
insight  Avhich  carries  the  reader  down  into 
the  depths  of  the  subject. 

He  begins  with  what  we  should  de- 
scribe, mariner-fashion,  as  adjusting  his 
compasses,  or,  in  more  intellectual  phrase, 
with  a  philosopliy  of  reality  and  life, 
or,  as  he  puts  it  himself,  a  theory  of  the 
Cosmos.  Here  two  of  his  strong  points  come 
out  in  a  flash,  the  logical  insight  of  the  man 
which  tells  him  that  unless  he  is  right  in  his 
philosophy  of  life  and  reality,  or  in  his  view 


of  the  Cosmos,  there  Is  no  manner  of  use  in 
trying  to  do  or  say  anything  about  such  a 
matter  as  the  Reconciliation  of  God  and 
Man.  The  other  point  is  that  his  sound,  un- 
spoiled scientific  training  leaves  him  submis- 
sive to  the  facts  of  Christian  history,  and 
leads  him  to  say  that  if  his  theory  misrepre- 
sents the  facts  of  the  Atonement  or  Incarna- 
tion, he  will  follow  the  example  of  all  truly 
scientiflc  men,  abandon  his  theory  and  try 
again.  This  cosmology  which  he  finds  be- 
hind the  Bible  history  implied  in  it,  and  its 
true  framework,  proves  that  the  energy  which 
has  wrought  out  the  physical  and  moral 
Cosmos  comes  from  God,  and  that  all  the 
energj-^  in  the  universe  is  energy  proceeding 
from  God  and  incarnated  or  materialized  in 
matter,  and  differentiated  into  special  forms 
in  the  process  of  development  which  has  gone 
on  under  the  divine  control.  Mind  and 
spirit  are  each  a  differentiation  of  the 
same  energj'  carried  on  under  the  quicken- 
ing influence  of  man's  divine  environment  or 
spiritual  relation  to  God.  The  result  of  these 
first  steps  is  to  bring  man  on  the  stage,  in 
the  normal  condition  of  his  first  creation,  in 
a  wonderfully  close  relation  of  dependence 
on  God,  and  to  bring  out  some  of  the  abnor- 
mal results  of  the  fall  in  a  way  which  has  a 
very  striking  bearing  on  the  terms  of  the  re- 
demption problem,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  must  be  achieved.  It  is  not  possible 
in  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  discuss  these 
points.  Their  development  is  the  problem  to 
which  the  entire- volume  is  devoted.  Their 
development  makes  a  wonderfully  fresh,  in- 
cisive and  vigorous  series  of  chapters  "which 
will  put  to  the  test  the  very  best  powers  a 
reader  can  bring  to  their  interpretation,  and 
reward  him  at  last,  not  so  much  with  a  new 
theology,  as  with  a  grand  confirmation  of  the 
old  theology  of  the  catholic  faith  set  in  the 
light  of  the  new  cosmogony  of  an  interpreta- 
tion which  Is  at  once  Christian  and  scientific. 
The  kej-note  of  the  discussion  is  after  all  the 
author's  splendid  but  rigorous  analysis  of 
the  results  of  the  change  wrought  by  sin 
from  the  normal  to  the  abnormal  relations 
between  God  and  man,  and  its  effect  on  the 
problem  of  redemption.  As  an  example  of 
the  bold  original  lines  of  thought  opened  to 
the  reader  in  the  volume,  none  is  probably 
more  striking  or  more  important  than  the  ex- 
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tension  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Kenosis  from 
Its  ordinary  application  to  Christ's  divesting 
himself  in  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  glory 
of  his  pre-existing  condition,  to  a  far  wider 
and  general  application  to  the  self-limitation 
of  God  in  all  his  relations  to  the  Cosmos, 
with  the  result  that  the  "  differentiations  of 
energy  put  forth  by  God  are  not  directly 
wielded  hy  God,"  but  endowed  with  a  certain 
free  independence  of  their  own.  There  is  in 
this  really  great  thought  the  suggestion  of  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  free-agency  and  of 
second  causes  which  escapes  fatalism  and 
pantheism  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the 
other  it  provides  for  the  independent  reign 
of  law  and  the  reality  of  human  freedom,  as 
included  in  the  divine  purpose,  supported  by 
the  divine  freedom  and  not  imposed  on  it  by 
an  alien  of  foreign  will.  The  work  has  all 
the  freshness,  and  combined  with  it  some  of 
the  difficulty,  of  an  original  exploration  on 
methods  that  are  novel,  and  into  relations 
that  have  not  been  explored. 

TuE  Redemption  of  Africa.  A  Story  of 
Civilizntion,  icitli  Maps,  Statistical  Tables  and 
Select  liihliography  of  the  Literature  of  African 
Missions.  By  Frederic  l^erry  Nohle,  Secretary 
of  the  Chicago  Congress  of  Africa.  Colnmhian 
Exposition,  1893.  (F.  H.  Re  veil  Co.  2  Vols. 
$4.00.)  This  is  in  fact  an  encyclopedia  of 
African  history,  geography,  climatology,  eth- 
nology, etc.,  all  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  development  into  a  Christian  conti- 
nent. Mr.  Noble  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  sub- 
ject, and  for  years  has  been  delving  with 
great  patience,  and  unintermitted  industry 
in  the  vast  yet  very  heterogeneous  material 
in  regard  to  a  section  of  the  world  scarcely 
even  yet  understood.  He  has  gathered  up 
much  that  is  new  and  whatever  is  old  is  so 
arranged  in  its  proper  relations  as  to  take  on 
new  aspects  and  have  a  new  value.  The 
scope  of  the  book  includes  (1)  tlie  Ancient 
and  Medieval  Preparation,  comprising  the 
early  history  of  the  continent,  the  efforts  of 
the  early  and  medieval  churches;  the  devel- 
opment, power  and  success  of  Islam  and  the 
environment  of  African  missions,  under 
which  head  are  discussed  all  the  varied  con- 
ditions attendant  upon  missionary  enterprise; 
(2)  the  Religious  Partition,  taking  up  the 
history  of  the  different  families  of  missions- 


Anglican,  Baptist,  Congregational,  Roman 
Catholic,  etc.,  and  ip*)  the  Expansion  of  Mod- 
ern Missions,  development  of  methods,  unde- 
nominational work,  the  relation  of  the 
American  negro  to  the  evangelization  of  the 
continent;  closing  with  a  general  survey  and 
outlook.  Of  special  interest,  largely  because 
unique,  is  the  description  of  the  Roman 
Catliolic  work,  which  is  treated  fully  and 
impartially,  with  cordial  acknowledgment  of 
good  accomplished,  yet  with  recognition  of 
its  wealvuesses.  Self-supporting  missions 
get  scant  approval  from  Mr.  Noble,  as  in- 
deed from  all  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
subject.  As  to  results  Mr.  Noble  is  opti- 
mistic, and  we  believe  justly  so.  The  success 
already  achieved  he  considers  to  be  far 
ahead  of  what  the  pioneers  could  have 
dreamed  of,  and  the  rate  of  gain  is  rising. 
The  appendices  are  very  complete  and  very 
valuable,  some  of  them  representing  original 
work  by  Mr.  Noble,  others  based  upon  the 
very  exhaustive  investigations  of  Dr.  James 
S.  Dennis.  We  wish  that  the  maps  were  bet- 
ter. The  general  map  is  by  no  means  up  to 
«late,  and  in  the  chart  of  the  distribution  of 
missions  the  explanatory  note  should  be 
printed  on  the  face,  not  on  the  back.  These 
are  minor  criticisms,  which  we  hope  will  be 
avoided  in  later  editions.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever affect  the  geniune  great  value  of  the 
book,  which  every  one  interested  in  Africa 
ought  to  have  in  hand,  not  merely  for  read- 
ing, but  constant  consultation. 

The  History  of  South  America  from  Its 
Discovery  to  the  Present  Time.  By  an 
American.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  hy 
Adnah  D.  Jones.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Cohipany.  .^3.00.)  Taken  as  a  mass  of  in- 
formation about  South  America,  this  book 
has  decided  value.  As  a  historical  work, 
however,  it  is  amorphous;  and  the  style  of 
the  translator  is  exceedingly  crude,  probably 
much  owing  to  an  attempt  at  a  too  literal 
rendering  of  the  Spanish  text.  The  opening 
sentences  of  the  first  chapter  will  show  this 
defect:  "  It  is  a  certain  and  indisputable 
fact,  admitted  by  historians,  that  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavians discovered,  visited  and  even  set- 
tled on  the  eastern  coasts  of  North  America." 
If  a  fact  is  certain  it  is  indisputable,  and  of 
course   admitted   by   historians;    but   is   the 
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"  fact "  here  stated  certain  ?  There  Is  con- 
siderable evidence  to  support  tlie  theory  that 
North  America  was  discovered  by  Europeans 
before  Columbus  made  his  famous  voyages; 
but  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  assume  certainty  in 
that  behalf.  Historians  have  not  agreed  that 
such  a  certainty  exists.  A  curious  air  of 
puerility  seems  to  have  fallen  from  the  au- 
thor into  many  passages  of  the  book;  the 
preface  especially  glows  with  the  sort  of  en- 
thusiasm to  be  expected  from  a  mind  un- 
trained, not  to  say  immature;  and  yet  in 
very  many  places  the  treatment  of  important 
and  difficult  phases  of  history  is  clever  and 
comprehensive.  Witliout  going  into  even  a 
brief  sketcli  of  the  work,  for  which  we  liave 
not  space,  we  call  the  attention  of  students 
and  general  readers  to  tlie  value  of  the  ma- 
terials here  brought  together.  A  careful 
reading  of  these  pages  will  give  at  least  a 
strong  adumbration  of  South  American  his- 
tory from  the  first  Spanish  days  down  to  the 
present  time.  Indeed  it  is  a  timely  and  wel- 
come book  from  which  a  great  deal  of  use- 
ful information  can  be  easily  drawn.  It  has 
an  excellent  index  and  some  good  maps  by 
the  translator. 

Stbekia  and  Central  Asia.  By  John  W. 
BooJcwalter.  (Springfield,  Ohio.  $5.00.)  Of 
all  the  books  on  Central  Asia  this  probably 
has  most  of  the  elements  of  popularity.  It  is 
written  in  an  easy,  graphic  style,  is  profusely 
illustrated  and  presents  its  theme  from  a 
distinctively  practical  standpoint.  Mr.  Book- 
M'alter  is  a  well-l^nown  Ohio  business  man, 
who  has  employed  his  great  wealtli  and  re- 
cent years  of  leisure  in  travel  and  study  of 
general  industrial  situations.  In  this  book 
he  gives  to  tlie  public  the  best  description  of 
two  of  tlie  most  interesting  countries  now 
in  the  public  eye.  Siberia  with  its  wonder- 
ful steppes,  fertile  as  any  Western  prairies; 
Central  Asia,  with  its  cities  hitherto  de- 
scribed chiefly  by  adventurous  travelers  and 
imaginative  writers,  stand  out  with  a  vivid- 
ness that  is  almost  startling.  The  apparent- 
ly unending  lines  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way, the  almost  gorgeous  stations  on  the 
Trans-Caspian  Railway;  the  ruined  walls  of 
old  Merv;  the  tomb  of  Tamerlane;  the  oil 
wells  of  Baku;  Mt.  Ararat  and  the  Aras,  are 
pictured  with  the  best  of  modern  photographic 


art.  Underlying  them,  however,  is  the  con- 
stant presence  of  th(!  mighty  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, seeking,  as  Ilerr  Vladimir  Ilolm- 
strem  so  vividly  described  in  the  columns  of 
The  Independent  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  es- 
tablish itself  in  what  it  considers  its  Asiatic 
home.  All  is  told,  too,  from  the  standpoint, 
not  of  the  professional  traveler,  historian  or 
litterateur,  but  of  a  business  man  accus- 
tomed to  look  at  such  matters  from  the  prac- 
tical standpoint.  The  result  is  a  book  that 
should  be  as  popular  as  it  is  unquestionably 
valuable. 

The  International  Year  Book.  A  Com- 
pendhiiii  of  the  World's  Progress  in  Every 
Department  of  Human  Knowledge  for  the  Year 
1898.  Editor,  Prank  Moore  Colby.  Large  8vo, 
pp.  932.  (Dodd,  Mead  <fc  Co.,  New  York.) 
This  is  a  noble  and  a  Avell  edited  volume 
which  well  covers  the  field  it  takes  for  itself, 
the  events  and  the  discoveries  of  a  year  so 
important  as  1898.  Of  course,  our  war  with 
Spain  has  large  space,  but  the  fields  of 
science,  art  and  economics  are  not  neglected. 
It  will  prove  invaluable  for  reference. 

Literary-  Haunts  and  Homes  of  Ameri- 
can Authors.  By  Theodore  F.  Wolfe,  M.D., 
Ph.D.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. $1.25.)  A  curious  feature  of  this  book 
is  the  frontispiece;  not  that  the  picture  is 
curious,  but  the  fact  of  its  being  there.  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  house  takes  the  post  of 
honor  in  a  book  on  the  homes  of  American 
authors  !  We  wonder  what  the  British  pubhc 
would  say  if  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett,  Mr.  Bret 
Harte,  or  even  Mr.  Henry  James,  were  to 
furnish  such  a  frontispiece  for  a  book  of 
English  authors  ?  We  do  not  stint  just 
praise  of  Mr.  Kipling's  vigorous  writings,  but 
we  should  scarcely  go  to  the  length  of  setting 
him  at  the  head  of  the  American  literary  ros- 
ter. Dr.  Wolfe's  book  is,  however,  a  charm- 
ingly readable  one,  well  furnished  with  the 
thousand  and  one  little  personal  and  local 
facts  about  authors  and  their  abiding  places 
so  interesting  to  the  lover  of  books  and  the 
literary  atmosphere.  It  has  many  illustra- 
tions of  the  homes  and  haunts  of  authors. 

Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  His  Jour- 
nals, AND  Memories  of  His  Life.  By 
Gioenllian  F.  Palgrave.  (New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co,    $3.50.)    The  biography 
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<ot  a  man  like  Francis  I'urtler  Palgtave.  when 
well  made  up,  is  a  literary  feast.  In  tlio 
present  ease,  altho  the  work  is  but  n 
sketch,  the  charm  of  art  and  the  artistic  life 
is  steadily  present  from  tirst  page  to  hist. 
Palgrave,  who  died  in  1897,  had  been  the 
friend  of  nearly  all  the  great  artists  and  lit- 
erary men  and  women  of  England  for  forty 
years.  Tennyson,  Gladstone,  the  Rossettis, 
Browning,  Carlyle,  Matthew  Arnold,  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  Cardinal  Newman,  Uean  Stanley, 
Ruskin  and  all  the  host  of  higli  tliiukers  and 
light-bearera  helped  to  build  his  life,  which 
was  a  most  ueautiful  one.  If  Palgrave'was 
not  a  great  poet  he  was  at  least  a  consistent 
slave  to  the  finest  spirit  of  poetry.  He  de- 
voted himself  witliont  reserve  to  the  sweet 
task  of  irradiating  purity  and  truth.  His 
biographj"  as  here  presented  opens  not  only 
his  own  life  but  the  literary  and  artistic  life 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
To  read  the  book  is  to  feel  something  like 
a  composite  toucii  of  all  the  greatest  and 
best  of  England's  recent  masters.  A  fine 
portrait  of  Palgrave  faces  tlie  title  page,  and 
there  is  a  picture  of  the  house  in  which  he 
died.  A  book  like  this  is  of  the  chosen  few 
that  must  hnve  a  special  nook  in  every  good 
library. 

Under  the  African  Sun.  A  Description  of 
Native  h'aces  in  Uganda,  Sporting  Adventures, 
and  OtJier  Experiences,  tig  W.  J.  Ansorge,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  M.R.CM.,  etc.  (New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  <fc  Co.  $5.00.)  Of  the  many  attractive 
'books  on  Africa  recently  published  in  Eng- 
land and  America  this  takes  place  among  the 
best.  The  author  has  been  professor  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Mauritius  and  medical  offi- 
cer to  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  Uganda. 
His  education,  therefore,  and  his  experience 
have  given  him  the  equipment  for  writing  a 
most  acceptable  book.  As  surgeon  with  the 
forces  of  Great  Britain  in  Africa,  as  traveler, 
explorer,  naturalist,  sportsman,  he  has  seen 
a  great  deal,  and  his  simple  way  of  telling 
his  story  makes  it  powerfully  entertaining 
and  instructive.  The  illustrations,  many  of 
them  full  page,  number  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  from  photographs,  and  there  are  two 
beautiful  colored  drawings  of  newly  discov- 
ered birds.  Dr.  Ansorge  has  the  happy 
knack  of  giving  dry  facts  a  pleasant  setting; 


his  ethnological  observations  are  as  engaging 
as  his  accounts  of  adventure,  while  his  politi- 
cal sketches  of  English  purpoFos  and  acts  in 
Uganda  are  especially  interesting  to  those  of 
us  Avho  are  studying  the  problems  of  expan- 
sion and  colonial  government.  We  direct  at- 
tention to  the  book  as  one  of  great  value. 

Every] )AY  Butterflies.  A  iSrovp  of  Biog- 
raphies. By  Samuel  Hubbard  Scudder.  ^^'ith 
71  illustrations,  plain  and  colored.  (Hougli- 
ton,  Mifflin  i<c  Co..  Boston.  $2.00.)  There  is 
not  a  better  authority  on  insects  in  the 
country  than  Mr.  Scudder  and  he  knows  liow 
to  write.  This  is  an  admirable  book  to  give 
to  a  boy  of  scientific  tastes.  And  wliat  boy 
ought  not  to  make  a  collection  of  butterflies? 


Literary ,  Notes. 

*'  No.  5  John  Street "  and  "  Ricliard  Car 
vel "  rapidly  passed  through  first,  second  and 
third  editions  and  the  demand  steadilj  in- 
creases. 

....In  ansM^er  to  the  query,  '*  What  sells 
books?  "^Elbert  Hubbard  writes  in  The  Philis- 
tine: "  No,  newspaper  advertising  does  not  sell 
books.  .  .  .  I've  had  a  paper  with  a  hun- 
dred thousand  circulation  give  each  one  of  my 
I)Ooks  a  lavish  write-up  of  a  full  column  and  the 
stuff  did  not  fetch  a  single  order.  ...  A 
hook  booms  in  tlie  mai'ket  usually  because  one 
friend  recommends  it  to  another."  But  a  dif- 
ferent view  is  taken  l)y  Clement  K.  Shorter,  who 
thinks  that  books  are  sold  "  by  the  paragraph, 
if  at  all.  A  paragraph  anouncing  that  a  cer- 
tain author  does  not  intend  to  send  her  books 
for  review  is  now  quite  as  valuable  as  columns 
of  reviews.  Anything,  in  fact,  which  sets  people 
talking  is  effective." 

.  .  .  .The  first  number  of  21ie  Anglo-Saxon,  "A 
Quarterly  Miscellany  and  Review,"  edited  by 
Lady  Randolph  Clnirchill,  which  has  been  in 
preparation  for  many  m<^iths  and  whose  appear- 
ance is  awaited  with  considerable  interest,  will 
be  published  shortly  in  England  and  America. 
Every  quarter  some  famous  historical  design 
will  be  reproduced  in  the  binding,  which  is  to  be 
of  leather.  A  very  light  paper,  specially  made, 
will  be  used,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  volume 
(containing  about  250  pages)  will  not  be  great. 
Articles  on  public  affairs,  literature,  science  and 
;irl  have  been  socin-ed  from  very  distinguished 
men  and  women  in  (ireat  Britain  and  the  United 
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States.  A  distinctive  feature  will  be  the  publi- 
cation of  letters  and  documents  from  Englisli 
private  collections,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Librarian  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Each  number 
of  the  quarterly  will  cost  $(> ;  annual  subscrip- 
tion   ,1?24    net. 

....The  Muret-Sanders  Encyclopedic  Die 
tionary  of  the  German  and  English  languages, 
the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  in  existence. 
is  now  fairly  in  the  letter  G  of  the  second  or 
German-English  part.  The  English-German 
half,  in  two  solid  volumes  of  about  2,500  pages 
each,  the  work  of  Professor  Muret,  has  been 
completed  and  the  last  installment  of  the  sec- 
ond part  is  promised  for  the  year  1900,  this 
part  being  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Sanders. 
The  work  appears  in  lexicon  size,  three  solid  and 
closely  printed  columns  to  a  page,  and,  being  en- 
cyclopedic in  character,  includes  a  multitude  of 
matters  not  found  even  in  our  largest  dictiona- 
ries. All  kinds  of  peculiarities  of  both  languages, 
especially  idiomatic,  dialectic  and  similar  expres- 
sions, are  treated  in  practically  an  exhaustive 
manner.  A  unique  system  of  signs  and  abbre- 
viations has  made  it  possible  to  condense  mat- 
ters to  a  phenomenal  degree. 


Books  of  the  Week. 

Ethics  and  Revelation.  By  Henry  S.  Nash. 
7V4x55A,  pp.  277.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan    Co $1  50 

Tlie  Family  of  William  Penn,  Founder  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  Ancestry  and  Descendants. 
By  Howard  M.  Jenkins.  10x7y2,  pp.  260. 
Pliiladelphia  :   Headley   Brothers 

The  Students'  Challenge  to  the  Churches. 
Bv  Luther  D.  Wishard.  7^/2x5,  pp.  70. 
New  York  ;  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co 15 

Masques  and  Mummers.  By  Charles  Fred- 
eric Nirdlinger.  7%x5i4,  pp.  370.  New 
York:   Tiie   De  Witt   Publishing  House.. 

Contemporary  Spain ;  A  Compilation  by 
Mary  Wright  Plummer,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.D.  7%x4%, 
pp.  200.  New  York :  Truslove,  Hanson 
&  Comba 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare.  Edited  with  In- 
troductions and  notes,  by  C.  H.  Herford, 
Litt.D.  In  ten  Vols.  Vol.  IV.  7^4x5, 
pp.  290.     New  I'^ork  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 

From  Comte  to  Benjamin  Kidd.  By  Robert 
Mackintosh.  714x514,  pp.  302.  New 
Yorls :  The  Macmillan  Co 1  50 

Lessing"s  Minna  Von  Barnhelm.  By  StaiT 
Willard  Cutting,  Ph.D.  7x5,  pp.  223. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co 80 

The  Passion  of  Rosamond  Keith.  By  Mar- 
tin J.  Pritchard.  7%x5,  pp.  477.  New 
Yorl<: :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co 1  50 

The  Wolf's  Long  Howl.  By  Stanley  Water- 
loo. 7%x5,  pp.  288.  New  Yorli :  Her- 
bert S.  Stone  &  Co 1  50 

Natui-al  Law  and  Legal  Practice  ;  Lectures 
Delivered  at  the  Law  School  of  George- 
town University.  By  Rene  I.  Holaind, 
S.J.  8x51/2,  pp.  344.  New  York:  Ben- 
ziger   Bros 1  75 

Outline  of  Practical  Sociology ;  With  Special 
Reference  to  American  Conditions.  By 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  LL.D.  8x51/2,  pp.  435. 
New  Yorlc :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co 2  00 

The  Repentance  of  a  Private  Secretary.  By 
Stephen  Gwynn.  8x51/4,  pp.  194.  New 
York  :   John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head ....      1  25 


A  Deliverance.  By  Allan  Monkhouse.  7% 
xSy,,  pp.  272.  New  York :  John  Lane, 
I'he"  Bodley   Head •      1  2o 

Racine's  Andromaque.  By  Benjamin  W. 
Wells.  6i/jx4M!,  PP-  122.  Boston  :  D.  C. 
Heath  &   Co •  •  •  ^0 

The  Lady  of  the  Flag-Flowers.  By  Flor- 
ence Wilkinson.  7ViX5,  pp.  265.  New 
York  :   Herbert  S.   Stone  &  Co 1  2i) 

A  Fair  Brigand.  By  George  Horton.  6%x 
41/,,  pp.  329.  New  York :  Herbert  S. 
Stone   &   Co 1  25 

A  Little  Legacy :  Other  Stories.  By  Mrs. 
L.  B.  Walford.  61/0x4,  pp.  343.  New 
York.     Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co 75 

The  Maid  He  Married.  By  Harriet  Pres- 
cott  Spofford,  61/2x4,  pp.  201.  New  York  : 
Herbert  S.   Stone  &  Co 75 

The  International  Year  Book.  A  compen- 
dium of  the  world's  progress  in  every  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge  for  the 
year  1898.  Editor,  Frank  Moore  Colby, 
M.A.  ;  Consulting  Editor,  Harry  Thurs- 
ton Peck,  Ph.D.  10x7,  pp.  932.  New 
York  :   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co 

Poems  of  Nature  and  Life.  By  John  Witt 
Randall.  Edited  by  Francis  E.  Abbot, 
with  an  Introduction  on  The  Randall 
Family.  91^x61^0,  pp.  566.  Boston  :  George 
H.  Ellis    .." 

The  Real  Hawaii.  By  Lucien  Young,  U.  S. 
N.  71/2x5,  pp.  360.  New  York :  Double- 
day  &  McClure  Co 1  50 

The  Man  With  the  Hoe  ;  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Edwin  Markham.  7%x5%,  pp.  134. 
York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co 1  00 

The  Dreyfus  Story.  By  Richard  W.  Hale. 
6%x4%,  pp.  68.  Boston  :  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co 

Richard  Carvel.  By  Winston  Churchill, 
with  Illustrations  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman 
and  Malcolm  Eraser.  8x5%,  pp.  538. 
New   York  :   The  Macmillan   Co 1  50 

Recent  Archaeology  and  the  Bible.  By  the 
uev.  Thomas  Nicol,  D.D.  9x6,  pp.  333. 
Edinburgh  and  London :  William  Black- 
wood  &   Sons 1  25 

The  Word  Protestant;  in  Literature,  History 
and  Legislation,  and  Its  Introduction  into 
the  American  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam H.  Cavanagh,  7%x5,  pp.  188.  Phila- 
delphia :  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co 1  00 

America  in  the  East ;  a  Glance  at  Our  His- 
tory, Prospects,  Problems,  and  Duties  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  William  E.  Griffis. 
8x51/2,  pp.  244.  New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co 1  50 

The  House  of  Strange  Secrets ;  A  Detective 
Story.  By  A.  Erie  Bayly.  7%x5y2,  pp. 
262.     New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co 1  25 

The  School  of  Obedience.  By  Rev.  Andrew 
Murray.  7%x5,  pp.  106.  New  York : 
r  leming  H.  Revell  Co 50 

Nature  Studies  In  Berkshire.  By  John  Cole- 
man Adams,  with  Illustrations  in  Photo- 
gravure from  Original  Photographs,  by 
Arthur  Scott.  9%x6%,  pp.  225.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 4  50 

Miss  Cayley's  Adventures.  By  Grant  Allen. 
8x51/2,  pp.  344.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons 1  50 

Industrial  Cuba.  With  Maps  and  62  illus- 
trations. By  Robert  P.  Porter.  9x6,  pp. 
428.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons .  .      3  50 

History  of  American  Coinage.  By  David  K. 
Watson.  8x51/2,  pp.  278.  New  York.  G. 
P.   Putnam's   Sons 1  50 

Duality  of  Voice ;  An  Outline  of  Original 
Research.  By  Emil  Sutro.  7%x5,  pp. 
224.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. . .      1  00 

The  Garden  of  Swords.  By  Max  Pember- 
ton.  71/2x5,  pp.  329.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co 1  50 

Thoughts  of  and  for  the  Inner  Life.  Ser- 
mons by  Timothy  Dwight.  7%x5i4,  pp. 
304.     New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  •&  Co 1  50 

The  Standard  Intermediate  School  Diction- 
ary of  the  English  Language.  Abridged 
from  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language.  By 
James  C.  Fernald.     8x5%,  pp.  533.     New 

York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

History  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States.  By  Rev.  Prof.  James  I. 
Good,  D.D.  8x51/2,  pp.  690.  Reading: 
Daniel   Miller 


EDITORIALS. 


Germany  and  Arbitration. 

While  much  leaks  out  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Peace  Congress  at  The  Hague,  yet 
so  much  is  still  concealed  that  we  must  take 
with  reservation  what  is  reported.  Yet  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  report  is  correct 
that  Germany  opposes  any  plan  for  arbitra- 
tion such  as  has  been  proposed  by  the  three 
Powers,  England,  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  M-hich  have  it  most  at  heart.  To  be 
sure  the  Russian  proposals  are  yet  unknown; 
it  is  only  certain  that  they  do  not  go  so  far 
as  those  of  the  two  other  Powers.  Germany 
is  so  eminently  a  military  Power,  and  feels 
so  proud  and  so  strong  in  her  array,  that  she 
thinks  she  has  no  need  of  arbitration.  Pos- 
sibly some  great  reverse  may  be  required  to 
cure  her  war  mania. 

P»ut  is  the  consent  of  Germany  necessary 
for  the  success  of  the  plan?  Are  there  enough 
other  Powers  to  make  it  a  possible  success? 

The  proposition  of  the  American  delegates, 
taken  from  that  of  the  New  York  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, was  that  nine  Powers  should  accept 
the  plan,  of  which  four  should  have  taken 
part  in  the  Paris  Congress  following  the 
Crimean  War.  'Jlie  Powers  represented  in 
that  Congress  Avere  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
l*russia  (now  Germany),  France,  Austria, 
Sardinia  (now  Italy),  and  Turkey,  seven  in 
all.  Of  these  we  might  be  sure  of  Great 
Britain  and  migLt  confidently  expect  the  ad- 
hesion of  liussla.  Two  more  are  needed. 
France  would  probably  follow  the  lead  of 
Russia.  Besides,  France  begins  to  feel  se- 
verely the  weight  of  her  military  and  naval 
burdens.  She  confesses  that  her  army  has 
reached  the  limit  which  her  population  will 
allow,  and  that  her  population  remains  sta- 
tionary while  that  of  her  neighbors  is  in- 
CTeasing.  It  must  also  be  considered  that 
France  has  been  a  center  for  proposals  and 
consultations  on  arbitration  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  law  of  nations.  The  society  de- 
voted to  the  improvement  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions publishes  its  journal  \n  Paris.    We  ma^ 


look  to  France  with  great  hope  for  her  ad- 
hesion. 

The  same  ought  to  be  true  of  Italy.  No 
other  Power  has  done  more  for  arbitration 
than  Italy,  whether  it  be  by  the  activity  of 
its  publicists  or  the  accomplished  facts  of  its 
diplomacy.  Professor  Corsi  has  been  a  lead- 
er on  the  subject  by  his  writings  and  by  his 
services  in  the  international  congresses.  Fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  such  men  as  he.  Italy 
made  last  year  the  treaty  with  Argentina 
which  marks  the  higli-water  mark  in  arbitra- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  provides  that  all  difficul- 
ties, of  no  matter  what  nature,  between  these 
two  countries,  should  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  also  made  provision  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  may  be  that  such  arbitration  should 
be  impartial.  Italy  might  be  confidently  ex- 
pected to  join  this  alliance  of  arbitrating  mi- 
tions  if  it  were  not  for  the  opposition  of  Ger- 
many. Austria  would  almost  certainly  fol- 
low Germany's  lead,  and,  as  at  present  in- 
clined, Turkey  would  do  the  same,altho  there 
are  indications  that  Russia  is  recovering  her 
control  over  Turkey;  but  Italy  belongs  to  the 
Tripartite  Alliance,  of  which  Germany  is  the 
dominant  member,  so  that  Italy  might  not 
find  it  easy  to  separate  her  policy  from  that 
of  her  stronger  partner.  Yet  Italy  is  not 
wholly  at  ease  in  this  alliance,  and  is  not  a 
little  inclined  to  make  her  peace  with  France, 
with  whom,  as  a  Mediterranean  Power,  she 
ought  to  be  on  better  terms.  It  is  not,  then, 
by  any  means  certain  that  Italy,  or  even  Tur- 
Ivcy  under  Russian  pressure,  might  not  more 
than  fill  up  the  required  number.  Of  the 
seven  Powers  one  is  sure  to  approve,  Great 
Britain;  two  are  likely  to  approve,  France 
ancl  Russia ;  two  are  doubtful,  Italy  and  Tur- 
key; and  two  are  likely  to  oppose,  (Germany 
and  Austria.    The  prospect  is  not  unhopeful. 

Of  course  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  se- 
curing the  adhesion  of  as  many  as  five  minor 
Powers.  The  American  continent  could  find 
three  or  four,  Mexico.  Brazil.  Argentina  and 
Chili.  Europe,  to  say  notliing  of  Asia,  could 
easily  fill    the    number,    with    Switzerland, 
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Spain,  Portugal,  lU'l.^iiini,  Ilollaiul  and  Swe- 
den. 

The  world  is  uow  anxious  to  learn  what  sort 
of  a  plan  will  be  agreed  on  by  the  Peace  Con- 
f(M-enee.  The  world  wants  arbitration  and 
peace  instead  of  war.  It  wants  an  impartial 
court  to  which  its  differences  can  be  referred. 
AVe  do  not  expect  a.  perfect  scheme  to  be 
agreed  upon— far  from  it;  but  we  earnestly 
hope  for  something  which  shall  be  a  step  in 
advance,  and  which  shall  make  it  a  matter  of 
shame  and  a  confession  of  Avrong  if  a  nation 
is  not  willing  to  refer  its  quarrels  to  inter- 
national adjudication. 


Trusts  and  Tariffs. 

Testifying  before  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion last  week,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  President 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
asserted  that  "  the  motlier  of  all  trusts  is 
the  Customs  Tariff  bill.  The  existing  bill 
and  the  preceding  one,"  he  continued, 
"  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  formation  of 
all  the  large  trusts  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, iuasmucli  as  they  provide  for  an  in- 
oi'dinate  protection  to  all  the  interests  of 
fhe  country,  sugar  refining  excepted."  The 
existing  law  and  the  preceding  one  are  the 
Dingley  tariff',  enacted  by  the  Republican 
l)arty,  and  the  Wilson  tariff  of  1894,  en- 
acted by  the  Democrats.  As  Mr.  Havemeyer 
read  from  manuscript  his  assertions  were 
not  made  hastily.  He  Avent  on  to  say  that 
sugar  refining  was  an  exception  because 
"  the  rate  of  j^rotcction  is  an  eighth  of  a  cent 
per  pound,"  and  this,  he  declared,  was  not 
enough.  He  did  not  deny,  however,  that 
what  he  regards  as  insufficient  protection 
has  not  prevented  his  company  from  pay- 
ing continuously  for  years  a  dividend  of  12 
per  cent,  on  $37,000,000  of  common  stock, 
with  10  per  cent,  additional  in  one  year,  and 
7  per  cent,  on  $37,000,000  of  preferred  stock, 
the  sum  of  the  two,  .$74,000,000,  being  large- 
ly in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  refineries. 

But  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  not  talking  about 
the  existing  tariff,  altho  he  thought  he  was. 
The  protection  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per 
pound  on  refining  was  a  provision  of  the 
Wilson  tariff,  wliich  ceased  to  be  the  law" 
almost  two  years  ago.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  kind  in  the  present  law,  the  provisions 


of  which  are  very  complicated,  imposing 
upon  raw  sugars  specific  duties  determined 
by  the  polariscope  test,  and  a  duty  of  al- 
most two  cents  a  pound  on  imported  re- 
fined sugars.  The  displacement  of  the  Wil- 
son Tariff*  by  the  Dingley  act  on  July  24th, 
1807,  appears  to  have  escaped  his  attention. 
If  his  opinions  concerning  the  origin  and 
cause  of  trusts  have  no  better  warrant  than 
can  be  found  for  his  assertions  about  the 
tariff  duties  affecting  the  industry  over 
which  he  presides,  they  should  not  have 
much  weight. 

The  protective  tariff  is  not  the  mother  of 
trusts,  altho  it  has  suggested  the  forma- 
tion of  some  trust  combinations,  and  manu- 
facturers in  some  instances  have  combined 
with  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of 
tariff"  duties.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the 
trusts  and  the  greatest  of  them— the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Trust— was  not  a  child  of  the  tariff. 
But  combinations  have  been  made  whose 
aim,  as  shown  by  their  acts,  was  to  exact 
from  consumers  prices  as  high  as  the  tariff 
duty  would  permit  them  to  exact  without  in- 
viting imports  to  come  in  over  the  tariff 
barrier.  There  have  been  examples  of  the 
exaction  in  the  home  market,  by  combina- 
tions, of  prices  much  higher  than  those  for 
which  they  w^ere  at  the  same  time  selling 
their  goods  in  foreign  lands.  A  prominent 
member  of  the  old  Steel  Rail  Combination 
attempted  in  a  published  letter  to  justify 
such  action.  If  all  the  ihanufacturers  in  a 
certain  industry  suppress  competition  by 
combining,  and  find  that  at  prevailing  prices 
a.  tariff*  duty  of  50  per  cent,  bars  out  im- 
ports, they  may  be  tempted  to  increase  their 
prices  almost  up  to  the  point  at  which  im- 
ports will  come  in.  The  history  of  coinbina- 
tions  in  this  country  shows  that  combined 
producers  have  sometimes  yielded  to  such 
temptation.  Obviously  in  such  a.  case  the 
tariff  is  very  useful  to  the  combination,  and 
a  reduction  or  the  removal  of  it  would  de- 
prive them  of  an  instimment  of  what  may 
be  called  extortion  in  trade:  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  tariff  duty  was  the  mother 
of  the  combination  so  using  it,  altho  it  may 
have  served  for  a  time  as  a  nurse.  If  it 
were  true  that  the  purpose  of  all  makers 
and  members  of  industrial  combinations  is 
and  has  been  to  reduce  the  prices  of  their 
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products,  no  one  could  point  to  such  exam- 
ples of  attempts,  frequently  successful  for  a 
time,  at  least,  to  take  advantage  of  tariff  du- 
ties at  the  expense  of  consumers.  Anj'^  duty 
which  is  not  required,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
for  the  legitimate  protection  of  a  domestic 
industr5%  auti  has  become  prohibitory^  be- 
cause prices  at  home  under  competitive 
conditions  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  those 
abroad,  may  tempt  domestic  producers  to 
unite  for  the  establishment  of  a  higher  level 
of  pric'es  under  the  shelter  of  it. 

But  such  a  use  of  tariff  imposts  is  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  aim  of  the  maimers  of 
protective  tariffs,  as  it  has  repeatedly  been 
set  forth.    That  aim  is  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment and  growth  of  domestic  indus- 
tries, and  they  have  always  pointed  out  that 
domestic  competition    in  an  industry  so  es- 
tablished would  tend  continually  to  reduce 
prices.    Such  competition  it  has  been  their 
purpose  and  desire  to  stimulate  by  protec- 
tion.   When  it  is   suppressed   or  prevented 
by  a  combination  their  purpose  is  thwarted. 
Therefore  prominent  advocates   of  protect- 
ive duties   have   said   that  the   suppression 
of  competition  by  a  combination  of  manu- 
facturers in  a  protected  industry  ought  to 
be  followed  by  the  repeal  or  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  involved.    Senator  Sherman 
repeatedly  expressed  this  opinion,  and  after 
the   enactment   of   the   McKinley   tariff   he 
publicly  promised  that  if  combined  manu- 
facturers should  take  advantage  of  any  of 
the  duties  in  that  law,  he  would  demand  in 
Congress  the  repeal  of  the  protective  rates 
so  abused.    It  is  true  that  when  his  atten- 
tio;i  was  directed,  some  time  afterward,  to 
a  combination   which   was   using  a  certain 
duty  for  the  exaction  of  high  prices,  he  de- 
clined to  support  a  motion  for  the  repeal 
of  the  impost,   saying  that  protection   was 
for  speculators  as  well  as   for  others,   but 
he  returned  to  his  original  position  in  later 
years,  and  it  has  been  held  by  other  promi- 
nent protectionists. 

AVhen  the  Sugar  Trust  was  formed,  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  the  protective  duty  on 
refining  was  larger  than  it  has  been  since 
1890,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Havemeyer  had 
said  that  sugar  could  be  refined  here  as 
cheaply  as  in  foreign  countries.  The  trust 
had  ample  protection  in  the  McKinley  tar- 


iff, a  clear  one-half  cent  per  i)ound,  the  raw 
material  being  free.    The  protection  was  re- 
duced a  little  by  the  Wilson  tariff,  and  it  is 
very  ditficult  to  ascertain  what  it  amounts 
to  in  the  present  law,  but  the  organization 
has  survived,   its  dividends   have  not  been 
discontinued,  and  the  recent  establishment 
of  two  large  independent  refineries  is  proof 
that  the  business  is  profitable  enough  to  at- 
tract capital.    If  refining  needed  no  protec- 
tion ten  years  ago  it  needs  none  now,  except 
against    refined    sugar    the    exportation    of 
which  is  assisted  by  a  bounty.      We  believe 
it  is  true  that  the  makers  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  combinations  recently  formed 
have  not  been  moved  by  a  purpose  to  take 
advantage  of  the  tariff.    Mr.   Ilavemeyer's 
assertion  that  no  American  industry  needs 
a  protective  duty  of  more  than  10  per  cent, 
has   no   more   warrant  than   his   other   one 
that  the  present   duty  on  refined   sugar  is 
one-eighth   of   a   cent   a  pound.    There   are 
protected  industries  which  need  no  protec- 
tion whatever;  there  are  others  for  which 
10  per  cent,  would  be  very  much  too  low. 
If  the  American   Sugar  Refining  Company 
had  made  no  effort  in  the  last  five  years  to 
obtain   much    more    than   10    per    cent.,   a 
scandal  of  large  dimensions  in  the  history 
of  American   tariff  legislation   would   have 
been  avoided. 


Negro  Immorality. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  publish  a  second 
article  from  Mrs.  H.  L.  Harris,  of  Georgia, 
giving  what  she  would  call  a  Southern 
woman's  view  of  the  neg:ro  question.  We 
publish  it  not  for  its  intrinsic  value,  but  for 
the  view  it  gives  of  the  feelings  of  the  white 
men  and  women  whom  she  represents. 

Mrs.  Harris  begins  by  mentioning  two 
cases  of  outrage  on  women  reported  in 
Georgia  papers,  and  tells  us  that  they  "  rep- 
resent a  state  of  things  that  exists  in  the 
South."  No  doubt,  and  fortunately  in  those 
two  cases  the  law  had  its  speedy  course; 
one  of  the  accused  was  convicted,  and  the 
other  acquitted,  which  is  much  better  than 
lynching.  But  the  crime  against  women  is 
not  peculiar  to  Georgia.  All  our  prisons  in 
tiie  North  contain  numbers  of  persons  con- 
victed   of   this   offense.    We    here   have   the 
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same  fear  of  allowing-  women  and  jjirls  to 
go  unprotected  through  woods  and  lonely 
places  where  they  might  meet  tramps.  That 
is  not  a  geographical  or  a  racial  evil.  Indeed 
Mrs.  Harris  herself  declares  that  negro 
women  in  (Georgia  are  in  much  greater  dan- 
ger from  while  uien.  She  says  tliat  the 
white  man  regards  them  all,  no  matter  who, 
as  *'  evei-y  man's  victim."  The  protection  of 
womanhood,  we  insist,  is  not  a  peculiarly 
Southern  problem;  it  is  the  problem  of  hu- 
numity  and  civilization  everywhere. 

But  the  biting  emphasis  of  Mrs.  Harris' 
terrible  indictment  of  the  Southern  negro, 
man  or  women,  rests  in  her  assertion  that 
the  uegro  (she  means  always  the  "  negro  " 
of  mixed  blood,  often  mostly  white)  is 
necessarily  sexually  vile  because  his  mother 
has  no  purity  or  honor.  Passing  by  the  fact 
that  multitudes  of  negroes,  and  that,  too,  of 
mixed  blood,  have  as  pure  homes  as  their 
white  neighbors,  and  that  churches  and 
schools  are  teaching  a  different  morality 
from  the  legacy  of  slavery,  her  indictment 
passes  with  terrible  force  over  from  the 
negro  woman  to  the  white  man.  From  what 
fathers  did  these  wretches  inherit  their  lust, 
and  whose  sin  is  visited  on  the  victims  ?  Our 
rorresjjondent  knows,  even  tho  she  passes 
it  over  lightly,  and  we  know.  She  says  that 
she  "  will  not  attempt  to  deny  or  palliate  " 
the  white  man's  guilt.  She  calls  the  negro 
woman  •'  every  man's  victim,"  and  then  she 
scorns  the  colored  man  because  he  does  not 
"  resent  "  the  dishonor  done  to  the  women 
of  his  family,  and  she  says  "  the  reason  is 
the  negro  is  at  present  a  parasite  race;  he 
lacks  self-respect."  What  would  she  liave  ? 
She  seems  to  imply  that  the  negro  should 
shoot  the  man  who  dishonors  his  family. 
Let  us  see.  We  can  put  our  hands  on  a  let- 
ter written  by  an  agonized  negro  mother 
near  Palmetto,  Ga.,  to  her  daughter  luckily 
off  at  school,  a  letter  Avritten  with  no 
thought  of  publicity,  telling  how  the  white 
men  that  at  night  broke  into  the  negro 
houses  searching  for  Sam  Hose  were  guilty 
of  the  very  crime  for  which  they  afterward 
burnt  him.  In  a  civilized  community,  under 
protection  of  law,  could  or  would  white 
men's  houses  be  thus  burst  open  by  gangs 
of  rowdies  and  searched  at  night  ?  And  if 
those    negro    "  parasites "    had    shot    those 


housebreakers  and  ravishers,  would  it  not 
have  been  a  "  race  war  ? "  Negroes  and 
Armenians  have  been  compelled  to  submit 
to  llic  last  indignities;  nevertheless  Mrs. 
Harris's  suggestion  that  outrage  on  colored 
women  as  well  as  white  sliould  b<'  "  re- 
sented "  will  doubtless  bear  fruit.  Already 
we  hear  ihat  the  educated  negroes  lack 
docility,  tliat  they  are  "  bad  niggers." 

l>ut  we  do  not  believe  a  word  of  Mrs.  Har- 
ris's philosophy.  If  inheritance  is  the  ex- 
planation then  it  should  affect  both  races, 
so  far  as  both  have  the  same  white  fathers. 
The  mulattoes.  quadroons  and  octoroons  are 
not  all  bad.  Many  have  entered  into  honest 
wedlock  and  value  the  sanctity  of  their 
homes  as  much  as  do  white  people.  Educa- 
tion and  religion  are  doing  much  for  them, 
and  the  way  to  lift  them  up  out  of  condi- 
tions for  which  they  are  not  to  blame  is  not 
to  denounce  them  indiscriminately,  and  de- 
clare that  none  of  them  have  any  virtue,  but 
to  recognize  that  they  have  the  same  human 
nature  as  Ave,  with  its  passions  and  no  less 
its  victories.  Denunciation  of  them  does  not 
come  with  a  good  grace  from  those  men  who 
have  forcibly  debauched  their  virtue,  or 
fro.m  those  women  who  have  been  content 
that  the  sons  of  Ilachel  and  Bilhah  should 
grow^  up  together. 


The  Crisis  in  South  Africa. 

The  conference  between  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
and  President  Kruger  at  the  capital  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  has  been  held,  and  the  ap- 
parent result  is  disagreement  in  regard  to 
England's  demands  for  better  treatment  for 
her  subjects  in  the  Transvaal.  The  outlook 
for  peace,  however,  is  not  as  dark  as  has 
been  anticipated.  The  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
uation lies  not  merely  in  the  conflict  between 
the  Transvaal  and  England,  but  in  the  rela- 
tions which  England  holds  to  all  the  South 
African  countries.  Both  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Free  State  are  in  a  sense  children  of 
Cape  Colony,  and  the  blood  relationsliip  be- 
tween the  three  is  still  strong. 

Hitherto  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Eng- 
land have  been  on  curteous  if  not  friendly 
terms.  There  has  been  no  pretense  on  the 
part  of  England  of  interference  with  its  in- 
dependence siuce  that  was  acknowledged  in 
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18r>4.  EnjilishiiH'ii  have  been  admitted  to  clt- 
izeushij),  and  liave  shown  themselves  loyal 
to  their  adopted  State.  With  the  Transvaal 
It  has  been  different.  Older  by  two  years 
than  Its  neijjhbor,  it  has  been  in  trouble  very 
nearly  all  the  time.  The  apathy  of  its 
burghers  gave  to  Cetew^ayo  opportunity  to 
develop  strength  and  to  England  a  pretext 
for  interference  in  behalf  of  law  and  order, 
when  President  Burgers  was  coquetting  with 
Germany  on  tlie  west  and  Tortugal  on  the 
east  to  stretch  a  railroad  across  from  Delagoa 
Bay  and  throttle  English  advance  northward. 

Had  the  English  Government  sent  a  wise 
administrator,  it  might  have  held  its  own, 
notwithstanding  the  mutterings;  but  it  .did 
not,  and  Paul  Kruger  and  General  Joubert,  in 
their  revolt  ending  at  Majuba  Hill,  had  the 
sympathy,  not  merely  of  their  owm  follow^- 
ing,  but  of  their  fellows  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  Cape  Colony.  Kruger  was  bound 
to  lose  nothing  of  his  hard-earned  victory, 
and  looked  with  suspicious  eyes  on  every- 
thing that  tended  to  increase  any  influence 
other  tlian  that  of  the  Boors.  Citizenship 
was  absolutely  refused  to  the  natives,  and 
for  the  English  was  made  about  as  difficult 
as  some  of  our  own  Southern  States  are  mak- 
ing it  for  the  negro.  With  the  great  influx  of 
Englishmen  to  the  gold  mines  suspicion  in- 
creased, and  not  only  was  the  franchise  with- 
held, but  life  in  general  was  made  as  burden- 
some as  the  unimaginative  but  by  no  means 
dull  Boer  could  make  it.  The  purpose  ap- 
parently w^as  so  completely  to  disgust  the 
foreigners  with  Boer  rule  that  they  should 
stay  as  short  a  time  as  possible  and  leave 
before  the  expiration  of  tlie  time  limit  for 
citizenship.  Kruger  found  out,  however, 
that  the  Englishman  could  be  as  dogged  in 
his  way  as  the  Boer  in  his.  Then  came  the 
tiasco  of  the  Jameson  expedition,  and  the 
Transvaal  drew  the  reins  tighter,  until  the 
situation  grew  so  tense  that  the  recent  peti- 
tion was  sent  to  London.  The  result  of  that 
petition  was  the  conference  at  Bloemfontein. 
That  has  failed.    What  will  be  its  result  ? 

That  England  will  drop  the  matter  prob- 
ably no  one  supposes.  Sir  Alfred  Milner  is 
not  built  of  yielding  stuff,  and  he  has  the 
London  Cabinet  behind  him.  He  is,  however, 
very  politic,  and  will  avoid  war  if  possible. 
In  doing  that  he  will  have  to  take  account  of 


the  gen(  ral  Boer  feeling  throughout  South 
Africa,  manilcst  in  I  lie  Orange  Free  State 
and  in  the  Afrikander  Bund  or  Party  in 
Cape  Colony.  That  party  is  a  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  situation,  and  might  prob- 
ably control  the  solution  were  it  united.  In 
fact,  it  consists  of  two  parties:  one  reaction- 
ary, representing  the  old  Dutch  element, 
iieartily  in  sympathy  with  Kruger  almost  to 
the  point  of  disloj-alty  to  England:  the  other 
advanced,  believing  that  South  Africa  be-, 
longs  to  its  own  people,  whether  Dutch  or 
English,  as  against  the  Progressive  or  the  Im- 
perialist party.  The  first  is  represented  by 
Mr.  Hofmeyr,  the  second  by  Mr,  Schreiner 
and  Mr.  Solomon,  and  the  third  by  Mr. 
Rhodes.  When  the  first  and  second  can 
work  together  they  overpower  the  third,  as 
in  the  recent  elections,  wiiich  brought  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Afrikander  and  resulted  in  mak- 
ing Mr.  Schreiner  Premier  of  the  Cape  Par- 
liament, and  in  giving  Sir  Gordon  Spriggs' 
seat  to  Mr.  Solomon. 

The  crucial  question  now^  is,  will  the 
Afrikanders  support  a  policy  of  coercion  of 
the  Transvaal  ?  The  Schreiner  party  have 
been  most  pronounced  in  their  criticisms  of 
the  oppressions  of  the  Kruger  Government, 
and,  were  they  alone,  might  perhaps  indorse 
such  a  policy  even  to  a  new  annexation.  There 
is,  however,  the  other  element,  and  that  will  un- 
questionably antagonize  any  such  effort  most 
vigoroiisly.  and  may  threaten  the  disruption 
of  the  party,  which  w'ould  result  in  the  re- 
instatement of  the  Rhodes  prirty,  equally  dis- 
tasteful to  both.  It  is  doubtless  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  difficult  situation  that  has 
strengthened  Ki'uger  in  his  obstinacy.  He 
knows  that  he  ha.s  the  moral  and  perhaps 
stronger  support  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and 
of  the  Hofmeyr  party  in  Cai^e  Colony;  that 
The  Schreiner  party  will  be  very  cautious 
about  breaking  with  their  associates,  and  by 
worlving  both  he  evidently  hopes  to  get  still 
better  terms  than  have  been  offered.  That 
he  Avill  fight  seems  unlikely.  Already  there 
is  an  army  in  (^ape  Colony,  very  nearly  as 
large  as  his  own,  and  India  with  unlimited 
troops  is  close  i)y.  He  proposes,  however,  to 
keep  all  he  can.  How  much  that  will  be  will 
depend  very  largely  upon  Sir  Alfred  Milner's 
influence  with  the  Afrikanders  of  Cape  Col- 
ony.   There    are   indications    that   that    has 
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been  considerably  Increased  by  the  revela- 
tions of  the  utterly  unreasonable  and  tyran- 
nical action  of  the  Boer  police  in  some  in- 
stances, and  it  Is  perhaps  in  deference  to 
this  that  President  Kruger  seems  to  be  bring- 
ing considerable  pressure  on  tlio  Raad  to 
favor  genuine  reform. 


May  Spiritualism    Be    Investi- 
gated ? 

Why  not?  There  might  be  two  reasons 
why  not,  one  because  we  ivuow  beforehand 
that  there  are  no  spirits,  and  the  other  be- 
cause the  possibility  of  communicating  with 
disembodied  spirits  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
proved. The  first  of  these  assumptions,  tliat 
there  are  no  disembodied  spirits,  tlie  world, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  super-cer- 
tain people,  rejects.  Most  of  us  believe  in 
God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  and  in  the  continued  ex- 
istence after  death  of  the  spirits  of  human 
beings.  This  may  be  a  very  unscientific,  a 
very  unenlightened  faith,  but  we  still  hold 
it,  whether  we  be  common  people  or  wise 
philosophers.  The  second  of  these  reasons, 
that  the  possibility  of  communication  with 
disembodied  spirits  has  been  absolutely  test- 
ed and  fully  disproved  is  certainly  untrue. 
Some  years  ago  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania received  a  handsome  bequest,  the  in- 
come of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  claims  of  Spiritualism.  A 
certain  amount  of  testing  of  "  mediums " 
was  done,  and  they  were  found  to  be  frauds 
or  failures,  and  the  money  was  turned  over 
into  the  general  funds  of  the  universit5\  But 
meanwhile  there  has  been  an  immense  de- 
velopment of  knowledge  about  mental  pow- 
ers in  abnormal  or  unusual  states.  The  word 
telepathy  has  come  to  have  a  meaning.  Hyp- 
notism has  risen  almost  into  a  science,  so 
that  laws  are  restricting  the  practice  of  it. 
It  no  longer  seems  as  absurd  to  imagine  that 
we  may  possibly  communicate  with  the  spir- 
its of  the  dead  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago. 
The  idea  of  there  being  a  possible  communi- 
cation between  two  spirits,  one  of  whom  is 
still  in  the  body,  is  not  very  much  more  in- 
credible than  communication  between  tw^o 
spirits  in  the  body  separated  bej^ond  all 
reach  of  the  ordinary  senses,  by  what  is 
called  telepathy,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  or 


by  hypnotism,  which  is  no  delusion.  Still 
further,  the  most  thorough  and  careful  inves- 
tigations, carried  on  for  many  years  by  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  have  con- 
vinced some  at  least  of  those  most  active  In 
it  that  communications  have  actually  been 
held  with  spirits  of  the  dead.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  wiiy  the  investigation 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  one. 

Of  course  the  probabilities  are  greatly 
against  success,  and  the  utmost  caution 
should  govern  the  experiments;  but,  under 
the  new  conditions  since  the  rise  of  the 
school  of  Saltpetriere,  it  is  not  only  legiti- 
mate, it  is  also  obligatory,  that  the  men  who 
are  put  in  positions  where  leisure  is  given 
them  to  make  investigations  should  tackle 
this  subject.  Professor  James,  of  Harvard, 
is  at  work  at  it,  and  now  Professor  Hyslop, 
of  Columbia,  has  joined  in  the  search.  They 
are  doing  this  work  in  a  scientific  spirit,  and 
we  trust  a  scientific  method.  They  should 
not  be  laughed  at  or  abused,  but  encouraged 
and  sharply  watched.  The  history  of  this 
search  is  full  of  sad  failures,  and  yet  it  is  not 
hopeless  that  some  Childe  Roland  may  come 
to  the  Dark  Towner. 

Our  readers  had  a  year  ago  two  articles  by 
Professor  Hyslop,  calling  attention  to  the 
conclusions  of  Professor  Hodgson,  who  was 
conducting  the  investigations  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research,  using  a  medium 
named  Mrs.  Piper.  Professor  Hodgson  be- 
lieved that  the  results  pointed  tow^ard  actual 
communication  with  spirits.  Now  Professor 
Hyslop  has  been  investigating  through  the 
same  medium,  and  he  inclines  strongly  to  the 
same  conclusion.  After  rejecting  many  me- 
diums this  Mrs.  Piper  has  been  found  trust- 
wortliy  under  all  tests;  and  the  conditions 
have  grown  more  and  more  favorable.  We 
are  not  particularly  impressed  by  the  succes- 
sion of  spirits  that  "  control "  the  medium, 
from  *'  Phinuit "  to  "  Director,"  and  yet  it  is 
not  quite  incredible  that  some  spirits  should 
be  more  trustworthy  than  others,  or  have 
belter  powers  of  control.  At  any  rate.  Pro- 
fessor Hyslop  believes  that  he  has  received 
such  evidences  of  genuine  communications, 
through  these  controlling  spirits,  from  his 
own  relatives  long  dead,  that  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  confess  himself  a  believer.  He  is 
now  devoting  the  summer  vacation  to  a  visit 
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to  the  region  where  these  friends  have  lived, 
so  as  to  Lest  the  truth  of  what  ho  has  heard 
through  the  medium.  It  should  be  said  that 
Professors  Hodgson  and  Ilysloi)  have  so 
controlled  Mrs.  Piper's  conditions  and  so 
watched  her  by  detectives  that  they  regard 
it  as  quite  impossible  that  she  should  have 
learned  the  facts  which  she  has  stated  in  an- 
swer to  questions.  At  present  the  main  dif- 
ference between  those  who  are  engaged  in 
these  researches  is  as  to  whether  there  is  real 
intercourse  with  disembodied  spirits,  or 
whether  there  is  some  sort  of  thought-trans- 
ference. With  every  prepossession  in  favor 
of  belief  in  a  spiritual  existence  after  death, 
and  yet  against  all  lil^elihood  of  communica- 
tion between  the  living  and  the  dead,  we 
pronounce  the  investigation  not  only  legiti- 
mate but  necessary.  And  we  do  not  see  why 
it  is  not  as  proper  for  a  university  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  this  investigation  as  for 
other  psychological  laboratory  work.  We 
understand  that  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search has  found  its  greatest  difficulty  to  be 
the  financial  one. 


With  the  end  of  this  month  The  Inde- 
pendent will  conclude  its  first  year  as  a 
magazine.  Our  readers  have  with  the  fewest 
exceptions  warmly  approved  the  change  of 
form  as  well  as  the  reduction  in  the  annual 
subscription  price.  The  paper  having  been 
thoroughly  introduced  to  the  public  on  the 
news-stands  in  its  new  magazine  form,  we 
shall  with  the  first  issue  in  July  resume  the 
old  price  of  ten  cents  for  single  copies.  The 
annual  subscription  price  will  remain  uni- 
formly two  dollars. 


The  first  treaty  of  reciprocity  negotiated 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Dingley  Tariff 
act  was  signed  last  week.  It  relates  to 
trade  between  this  country  and  Barbados. 
Another,  affecting  trade  with  British 
Guiana,  will  soon  be  signed,  and  negotia- 
tions for  similar  agreements  concerning 
trade  with  Jamaica  and  Bermuda  are  in 
progress.  The  British  Government,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  colonists,  asks  for  the 
exchange  of  concessions  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  empowered  to  make.  Altho  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  or  proposed 


are  withheld  from  the  public,  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  in  these  agreements  our 
Government  reduces  the  duties  on  sugar  and 
fruit,  wliile  the  colonists,  wlio  already  buy 
from  this  country  large  quantities  of  flour, 
salted  meats,  and  other  kinds  of  food,  prob- 
ably open  their  doors  for  the  admission  of 
our  manufactured  goods.  Tliey  can  afford  to 
make  almost  any  trade  concession  if  by  it 
they  can  obtain  a  good  market  here  for 
their  sugar  and  other  agricultural  products. 
The  despairing  planters  of  Jamaica  have 
recently  learned  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  re- 
jected last  year  a  proposition  for  reciprocity 
including  those  reductions  on  sugar  and 
fruit  which  they  so  greatly  desired.  Now 
he  revives  it,  after  months  of  disturbance 
on  the  island  and  of  talk  there  in  favor  of 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  We  hope 
that  treaties  with  all  the  British  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies  will  be  made.  The  conces- 
sions which  they  will  contain  cannot  fail  in 
each  instance  to  be  beneficial  to  both  par- 
ties. It  is  unfortunate  that  our  Government 
cannot  now  assist  the  Porto  Ricans  by  re- 
ducing the  duty  on  their  sugar.  But  they 
must  wait  for  Congress,  and  as  the  British 
colonists  must  wait  for  the  Senate's  ap- 
proval, relief  for  both  may  be  granted  at 
the  same  time.  If  the  President  should  now 
—the  matter*  is  reported  to  be  under  consid- 
eration—impose a  duty  of  three  cents  a 
pound  on  coffee  from  Brazil,  upon  the 
ground  that  Brazil's  treatment  of  our  ex- 
ports is  unreasonable,  the  coffee  planters  of 
Porto  Rico  would  gain  something,  because 
this  tax  would  give  them  better  prices  and 
might  open  to  them  the  United  States  mar- 
ket. But  consumers  here  at  home  would  pay 
a  tax  upon  about  three-quarters  of  their  an- 
nual supply  of  coffee. 


.  ..  .Wo  are  far  from  believing,  with  Pro- 
fessor Lombroso,  that  "  the  world  is  turning 
rapidly  "  "  to  positivism,  to  the  negation  of 
the  influence  of  the  Church  on  education  and 
on  politics."  It  may  be  partly  true  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries,  but  It  is  not  true  in 
Germany.  England  or  America.  And  Pro- 
fessor Lombroso  himself  recognizes  that  it  is 
not  quite  true  in  Prance,  where  a  religious 
reformation  is  in  progress,  quite  apart  from 
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the  anti-Semitism  of  wliich  ho  speaks.  As 
to  Lombroso's  contention  that  the  crazy  cam- 
paign against  Dreyfus  and  the  Jews  is  the 
work  of  the  Jesuits,  we  have  to  say  that 
while  there  has  doubtless  been  a  sympathetic 
alliance  of  a  military  party  with  a  party  in 
the  Church,  yet  his  argument  that  the  ab 
sence  of  any  documentary  proofs  is  itself  a 
proof  of  Jesuit  plots  is  one  that  would  ap- 
peal chiefly  to  those  abnormal  people  about 
whom  he  has  written  so  niucli. 

.  . .  .The elaborate  experiments  of  Professor 
Atwater  at  Wesleyan  University  on  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  in  the  system  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  correction  of  errors 
of  theory;  the  teachings  of  experience  do  not 
need  to  be  modified.  He  finds  that  in  small 
amounts  alcohol  is  utilized  just  like  sugar, 
starch  and  fat,  to  supply  energy  for  warmth 
and  Avork;  of  course,  it  cannot  build  up  tis- 
sues, as  it  contains  no  nitrogen.  The  school 
text-books  on  hygiene  edited  under  the  care 
of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
need  to  be  scanned  carefully  so  that  they 
will  make  no  chemically  false  statements. 
The  injury  done  by  alcohol  is  undeniable, 
but  that  is  no  excuse  for  denying  that  it 
provides,  under  proper  medical  control,  a 
needed  supply  of  immediate  energy  that  does 
not  need  digestion. 

....The  Alaska  Grand  Jury,  which  has 
made  a  bitter  report  against  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson's  administration  of  his  oflEice  as  Su- 
perintendent of  Education  for  Alaska,  has 
gone  rather  beyond  the  usual  limits  of  such 
bodies.  It  brings  no  indictment;  it  says  that 
it  does  not  even  charge  dishonesty,  and  one 
might  easily  ask  what  business  it  then  has 
with  the  matter.  It  goes  on  to  declare  that 
he  spends  too  much  money  in  journeys,  and 
that  his  reindeer  project  is  useless.  But 
what  his  reindeer  work  has  to  do  with  his 
education  work  we  fail  to  see.  While  it  is 
quite  proper  that  Dr.  Jackson  should  be  in 
vestigated,  and  while  he  may  be  a  very  san- 
guine man,  yet  this  report  is  very  suspicious. 

....  Controller  Coler,  of  this  city,  who  has 
made  such  a  brave  fight  against  the  blocking 
of  business  by  stupid  or  corrupt  officials,  has 
done  another  gopd  thing  in  calling  attention 
to  the  waste  of  city  money  by  grants  to  char- 
itable institutions.       He   says    the    city    is 


■  charity  mad."  Nearly  two  million  dollar« 
is  appropriated  by  this  city  to  private  chari- 
ties, nearly  as  much  as  for  all  pul)lic  chari- 
ties. There  are  institutions  which  report  a 
surplus  greater  than  the  sum  received  from 
the  city.  Of  all  benevolences  we  are  proba- 
bly overdoing  hospitals  in  cities  (not  In  the 
towns)  beyond  all  others. 

....  Is  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  sole  cream  of 
creation?  Here  is  a  Hindu,  one  R.  P.  Paranj- 
pye,  who  has  broken  equal  with  an  English- 
man as  Cambridge  University  senior  wran- 
gler, the  highest  honor  in  scholarship  the  uni- 
versity can  give.  And  they  used  to  call  the 
Hindus  "  niggers; "  indeed,  they  do  now. 
And  another  testimony  comes  from  San 
Francisco,  where  the  Chinese  children  in  the 
public  schools  lead  the  white  children  a  long 
way  in  arithmetic. 

....The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  is 
quite  too  much  like  the  New  York  Custom 
House  before  the  Civil  Service  act.  When 
the  Populists  came  in  they  turned  out  the 
President  and  professors,  and  put  in  a  new 
lot  to  suit  themselves.  Now  the  Republicans 
are  in  power,  and  they  have  turned  out  the 
new  President  and  four  of  the  professors. 
It  as  a  bad  precedent,  we  fear  badly  fol- 
lowed. 

....  In  our  issue  of  June  8th,  an  interest- 
ing article  on  '*  The  Origin  of  Spiritualism," 
by  William  B.  Phillips,  failed  to  mention  the 
fact  that  at  a  public  meeting  in  this  city 
more  than  ten  years  ago  the  Fox  sisters 
made  a  public  statement  of  the  fraud  of  their 
lives,  and  showed  a  committee  of  physicians 
just  how  thej^  produced  the  different  styles 
of  rappings. 

....  Probably  the  first  traveling  scholarship 
ever  awarded  to  a  designer  will  be  com- 
peted for  in  1900.  Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Widener  has 
endowed  it  in  connection  with  the  Philadel- 
phia School  of  Design  for  Women,  and  the 
successful  competitor  will  pursue  a  course 
of  study  in  London  and  Paris. 

.  . .  .Mr,  Halstead  has  forgotten  "  even  the 
outlines  "  of  the  occasion  of  one  of  General 
Sherman's  letters  to  him  about  West  Point. 
The  "  Whitaker  case  "  was  that  of  the  ne- 
gro cadet  who  was  hazed  by  his  fellow  stu- 
dents. 
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General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 

(Dutch)  Church. 

By  D.   Wortman,  D.D. 

(SECOND  WEEK.) 

TiiEKK  Avas  a  long-  time  of  voting  on  the 
professorsliip  of  Hebrew  and  Ooguate  Lan- 
guages in  tlie  New  Brunswicli  Tlieologieal 
Seminary,  but  after  some  twenty  ballotings 
choice  was  made  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Raven,  a 
young  man,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church 
at  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  who  in  the  past  year's 
temporary  and  successful  occupancy  of  Prof. 
John  G.  Lansing's  chair  indicated  to  the 
Synod  the  learning  and  the  qualities  to  make 
him  his  fitting  successor. 

A  vigorous  effort  is  now  making  for  an  ad- 
ditional endowment  of  $250,000  before  1901, 
so  that  the  depreciation  of  interest  on  al- 
ready established  professorships  may  be 
made  good,  and  a  new  chair  also  established. 
Under  the  patient  and  energetic  agency  of 
Dr.  James  Demarest,  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  its  success. 

The  researches  made  by  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Cor- 
win,  D.D.,  in  the  old  Amsterdam  archives 
and  other  libraries  of  Holland  have  been  pe- 
culiarly fruitful  in  valuable  results.  To  Dr. 
T.  J.  Romeyn's  2,000  pages  of  MSS.,  Dr.  Cor- 
wiu  has  added  4,000.  The  authorities  gave 
him  such  facilities  as  neither  Motley  nor  any 
other  European  or  American  historian  has 
ever  enjoyed.  The  letters,  minutes,  etc., 
throw  immense  light  upon  our  colonial  his- 
tory in  general,  as  well  as  the  relations  of 
the  Mother  Dutch  Church  to  her  children 
here;  and  it  is  a  gratification  to  know  that 
the  Reformed  Church  having  been  at  all  the 
expense  of  research  and  translation,  the 
State  of  New  York,  according  to  an  act  of 
Legislature  last  winter,  is  to  print  them  all, 
forming  an  invaluable  part  of  its  large  Docu- 
mentary History.  These  cover,  I  understand, 
a  period  of  nearly  200  years. 

The  Synod  spent  full  time  in  its  discussion 
of  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  matters, 
and    practically    adopted    the    recommenda- 


tions of  the  annual  reports.  Evening  sessions 
were  devoted  to  each  of  them,  and  inspiring 
addresses  made  by  several  of  tlie  brethren. 
The  present  debt  of  the  Foreign  Board  is 
.$:r),000,  tlio  its  receipts  have  been  $12,000 
greater  than  the  year  before.  Its  work  is  car- 
ried on  witli  a  smaller  percentage  of  expense 
of  administration  than  almost  any  other  mis- 
sion in  tlie  world,  all  but  7  per  cent,  going  di- 
rectly to  the  mission  worlv.  Some  one  con- 
trasts this  with  the  administrative  expense 
of  the  largest  and  best  managed  corporations 
in  the  country,  that,  e.  g.,  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company  being  13M>  per  cent. 
The  Women's  two  I^oards  held  their  special 
sessions  in  the  Baptist  church  on  Tuesday. 
Interesting  and  thrilling  addresses  were 
made,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  has  made 
their  work  so  pre-eminently  successful  in 
the  past  guarantees  the  future. 

Synod  was  not  unmindful  of  its  patriotic 
duties.  It  sternly  denounced  the  deplorably 
easy  divorce  sj^stems  prevailing,  and  the  tol- 
eration of  the  Utah  bigamist  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Marshall  H.  Bright,  of  the 
Christian  Work,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  heartily  adopted: 

"  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  deplorable 
evils  growing  out  of  the  existing  methods  for 
procuring  easy  divorce  prevalent  in  many  States, 
and,  frequently  resulting  in  tlie  remarriage  of 
guilty  parties  in  divorce  proceedings,  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America 
takes  this  opportunity  of  declaring  its  uncom- 
promising opposition  to  all  such  remarriages,  as 
opposed  to  the  spirit  and  mind  of  Christ ;  and  it 
enjoins  the  entire  body  of  the  Church,  clerical 
and  lay,  to  take  no  part  in  giving  approval  to 
such  remarriages,  whetlier  authorized  by  State 
law  or  not ;  but  on  the  contrary  to  unceasingly 
co-operate  in  the  work  of  developing  a  strong 
and  healthy  public  sentiment  which  shall  di- 
minish, if  not  suppress,  the  evil  practice,  and 
correspondingly  elevate  the  character  of  public 
and  private  morality." 

The  Synod  also  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  (omitting  some  preambles),  which 
I  give,  as  it  seems  desirable  that  every  great 
public    uterance  upon    this    vital    question 
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should   bo    widely    hoard,    to   brace   up   the 
weak-kneed  Congressman: 

"  Whereas,  The  principle  and  practice  of 
polygamous  cohabitation  are  in  direct  violation 
of  law,  morality,  public  sentiment  and  a  Chris- 
tian civilization, 

"  Therefore,  he  it  Resolved,  That  we,  consti- 
tuting the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America  and  representing  four  par- 
ticular Synods,  35  classes,  683  missions,  633 
churches  and  110,713  members,  do  hereby  most 
respectfully  and  most  earnestly  request  on  the 
part  of  our  honorable  representatives  of  the  56th 
Congress  that,  in  case  aforesaid  Brigham  H. 
Roberts  should  on  the  strength  of  his  credentials 
be  admitted  to  the  House  they  shall  proceed 
without  delay,  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in 
them  by  the  national  constitution,  promptly  to 
expel  the  said  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  to  end  that 
the  cause  of  polygamy  may  be  publicly  rebuked 
and  our  honorable  Representatives  may  voice 
the  earnest  wish  of  every  patriotic  citizen,  that 
no  polygamist  shall  ever  by  his  presence  dis- 
grace the  sacred  precincts  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." 

When  will  the  time  come  that,  on  such  im- 
measurably important  questions  as  polyg- 
amy, divorce,  temperance,  the  Sabbath,  and 
morals  generally,  the  politicians  will  recog- 
nize that,  in  all  their  selfish  electioneerings, 
they  must  take  account  of  the  votes  of  Chris- 
tians and  moralists,  as  well  as  of  saloonists 
and  gamblers? 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


The    Christian    and    Missionary 
Alliance. 

For  some  time  reports  have  been  coming 
to  this  office  of  suffering  on  the  part  of  mis- 
sionaries sent  out  by  the  Christian  and  Mis- 
sionary Alliance  under  tiie  Presidency  of 
the  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson.  They  have  come 
from  widely  separate  countries  and  from 
people  in  whose  judgment  and  fairness  we 
have  every  confidence.  One  told  the  story 
of  a  young  man  of  fine  character  and  ear- 
nest devotion,  left  without  support  in  a 
country  where  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
secure  assistance,  and  who  sickened,  became 
insane,  and  took  his  own  life.  Another  told 
of  not  merely  one,  but  several  who  had  been 
left  similarly  deserted,  had  suffered  greatly 
with  sickness  in  consequence,  and  life  had 


been  saved  only  by  the  relief  furnished  by 
missionaries  of  other  Boards.  Similar  letters 
have  been  received  by  others.  All  have 
been  accompanied  with  an  urgent  request  for 
investigation  of  the  management  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  the  exposure  of  the  methods 
which  had  resulted  in  such  cruelties. 

Every  effort,  however,  was  rendered  diffi- 
cult by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  So- 
ciety. It  makes  no  pledge  of  support  for  its 
missionaries,  simply  promises  to  distribute 
among  them  whatever  funds  are  committed 
to  it.  Accordingly  to  evei-y  inquiry  as  to  what 
had  become  of  the  money,  the  reply  has 
been,  that  it  had  been  sent;  if  it  had  not 
been  received  by  individuals,  the  responsi- 
bility did  not  rest  with  the  Board;  besides 
the  missionaries  themselves  had  agreed  to 
rely,  not  on  the  Board,  but  on  God,  why  had 
they  lost  faith?  etc.  A  call,  too,  was  made 
for  a  publication  of  accounts  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  donors  of  funds  might  see  what 
had  l>ecome  of  the  money.  At  first  there 
was  no  reply,  then  came  a  partial  and  very 
unsatisfactory  financial  statement,  and 
further  information  has  been  lacking.  Under 
such  circumstances  any  general  statement 
seemed  useless.  Doubters  would  have  their 
opposition  strengthened,  but  supporters  of 
the  Alliance  would  look  upon  it  as  the  vic- 
tim of  persecution.  Mr.  Simpson  is  a  man 
of  peculiarly  magnetic,  almost  hypnotic, 
power  and  seldom  fails  to  disarm  personal 
criticism. 

Of  late,  however,  matters  have  been 
growing  more  serious.  Complaints  from  the 
field  have  increased,  and  some  missionaries 
have  come  to  this  city  to  see  if  some  means 
cannot  be  found  for  straightening  things  out. 
Some  who  have  been  officially  connected 
with  the  Board  have  also  become  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  its  management,  and  have 
left  it  in  despair  at  being  able  to  accomplish 
anything  to  set  things  right,  while  one 
branch  of-  the  Alliance  has  formally  with- 
draAvn  from  all  connection  with  it.  State- 
ments of  the  most  serious  character  have 
been  made  to  us,  and  by  those  in  whom  we 
cannot  but  have  confidence.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  great  gatherings  at 
Old  Orchard  Beach  are  handed  over  to  Mrs. 
Simpson,  who  deposits  the  money  in  the 
bank  on  her  personal  account;  that  no  re- 
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port  is  made  to  the  Bonn!  for  some  time,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  learn  what  relation 
the  sum  reported  bears  to  the  amounts  re- 
ceived; that  some  ot  the  pledges,  especially 
some  large  ones,  are  never  redeemed,  one 
having  been  made  by  a  man  who  was  not 
worth  as  many  cents  as  he  pledged  dollars, 
and  one  branch  having  been  set  down  as  ^ 
pledging  many  times  as  much  as  it  was 
possible  for  it  to  raise  and  against  the  pro- 
test of  its  superintendent;  that  bonds  have 
been  quoted  at  lictitious  values,  these  values 
having  been  accredited  to  prayer,  Mr.  Simp- 
son praying  that  they  m.ay  have  that  value, 
and  then  assuming  that  they  have  it;  that 
letters  from  missionaries  on  the  field  are 
persistently  ignored,  some  not  even  being 
opened,  others  dismissed  summarily  as  of  no 
moment;  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  diflBculty 
that  ordinary  accounts  can  be  settled,  so 
that  the  financial  standing  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  of  the  lowest;  that  there  is  no  means 
of  linowing  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson 
get  their  support,  or  the  money  for  certain 
expenses,  as  for  traveling;  that,  in  short, 
the  whole  financial  management  is  an  in- 
extricable muddle  which  no  one  on  the 
Board  can  clear  up,  while  Mr.  Simpson  keeps 
things  in  his  own  hands  so  thoroughly  that 
one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  Board 
admitted  to  a  friend  that  he  was  "  only  an 
errand  boy." 

It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  the  most  serious 
of  these  statements  come  from  those  who 
have  no  personal  grievance  at  all;  who 
neither  claim  nor  desire  anything  for  them- 
selves, but  believe  that  the  interests  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  field,  and  the  great  cause 
of  missions,  call  for  reformation  of  the  meth- 
ods of  the  Alliance. 

While  we  believe  that  the  whole  theory 
of  the  Alliance  is  a  mistaken  one  and  that  it 
is  not  pre-eminent,  for  its  faith,  its  efli- 
ciency  or  even  its  economy,  we  recognize 
Mr.  Simpson's  undoubted  right  to  carry  out 
his  theory  and  prove  its  correctness,  if  he 
can,  provided  that  the  ordinary  laws  of 
financial  prudence  be  observed.  Those  laws 
demand  strict,  complete,  open  account,  not 
merely  of  expenditures,  but  of  receipts.  The 
money  contributed  for  the  conduct  of  the 
work  of  the  Alliance  may  very  properly  be 
received  by  Mrs.  Simpson  as  Financial  Sec- 


retary. Imt  11  should  not  be  put  in  her  or  her 
liusbaud's  privale  bank  account,  but  be  re- 
ported in  full  to  the  Hoard  and  go  on  the 
Board's  account;  and  in  its  expenditure 
there  should  be  the  same  conditions  imposed 
on  the  I'resident  and  General  Superintend- 
ent as  on  any  other  employee  of  the  So- 
ciety. It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  they 
should  receive  of  it  for  their  own  support, 
but  Avhat  they  do  receive  should  be  stated 
very  clearly.  All  accounts,  too,  whether  of 
receipts  or  exi>enditures,  should  be  opened 
to  examination  by  expert  accountants  just 
as  are  the  accounts  of  other  benevolent  so- 
cieties. 

As  matters  stand  now,  there  is  certainly 
ground  in  widely  disseminated  report  for  in- 
vestigation of  the  charge  not  only  of  careless 
management,  but  also  of  actual  misrepre- 
sentation. To  report  pledges  which  are  not 
redeemed  as  a  basis  for  encouraging  dona- 
tions is  to  procure  money  under  false  pre- 
tenses. That  Mr.  Simpson  realizes  fully  the 
serious  nature  of  the  statements  we  do  not 
believe.  All  the  more  essential  is  it  that  he 
should  at  once  take  steps  to  put  his  Society 
right  before  the  public. 


The  Missionary  Conference  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  this  city 
closed  last  week  with  a  farewell  meeting  in 
Assembly  Hall.  Over  fifty  missionaries  have 
received  commissions,  while  a  large  num- 
ber of  furloughed  missionaries  are  expecting 
to  return  to  their  fields. 

The  death  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Moore,  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  for  many  years  the  perma- 
nent clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  comes  as  a  personal 
loss  to  a  very  large  element,  not  merely  m 
that  communion,  but  in  other  Churches.  Dr. 
Moore's  influence  in  the  Church  has  always 
been  in  the  line  of  the  broadest  of  sym- 
pathies. While  cordially  loyal  to  the  stand- 
ards of  his  Church  he  was  one  who  be- 
lieved in  the  liberal  interpretation  of  them, 
and  his  great  influence  was  always  directed 
toward  the  broader  work  of  Christianity. 

....  The  receipts  of  the  American  Board 
for  May  show  an  increase.  For  the  nine 
months  the  returns  still  show  a  decrease. 
The  legacies  of  the   month   have  exceeded 
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those  of  May.  1898,  hut  thore  is  still  ji  fall- 
ing off  of  ^(Ki.OOO  in  the  legacies  of  the  en- 
tire year.  The  donations,  iuclnding  those 
for  the  debt,  show  an  advance  of  about 
$10,000  during  the  nine  months.  The  total 
amount  received  up  to  the  close  of  May  was 
$401,449,  against  $455,313  last  year. 

....There  continues  to  be  a  certain 
a  mount  of  grumbling  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  over  the  ordination  of  Professor 
Briggs,  audit  is  understood  that  a  society  lias 
been  organized,  or  is  to  be  organized,  for  the 
protection  of  the  Church  against  the  incur- 
sions of  similar  scholars.  It  is  said  also 
that  there  will  be  opposition  to  the  re-elec- 
tion of  some  members  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee, who  passed  Dr.  Briggs's  papers. 
Bishop  F.  D.  Huntington  has  expressed  his 
disapproval  of  tlie  ordination.  He  also  con- 
demns Bishop  Potter  for  his  action  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  law  compelling  him 
to  ordain  a  man  he  deems  unworthy  of  the 
office. 

....Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  la., 
is  under  the  charge  of  the  Disciples,  and  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  trustees  have  re- 
moved Professor  Morgan  on  the  charge 
that  he  denies  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
by  which  is  practically  meant  that  he  de- 
nies its  inerrancy,  holding  that  its  writers 
were  inspired  rather  than  their  writings. 
The  Disciples  were  organized  on  the  foun- 
dation of  a  strict  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  history  of  such  bodies  always  is, 
first,  a  very  careful  and  literal  interpreta- 
tion, next  a  careful  education  of  some  of 
their  young  men  in  the  most  thorough 
schools  and  universities,  and  then  the  pas- 
sage of  some  of  these  young  men  to  a  less 
textual  and  strict  method  of  interpretation. 

....  An  institution  which  calls  itself  "  The 
Bible  School  for  Hebre^vs,"  202  East  Hous- 
ton Street,  New  York,  publishes  an  adver- 
tisement under  "  Religious  Notices  "  in  the 
New  York  Trihime  and  S'/m.  which  begins 
thus: 

"  It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  in  New 
York  City  attempts  are  made  almost  daily  by 
Jewisli  foreigners  to  kill  American  citizens  for 
proclaiming  the  Word  of  God. 

"  Thousands  of  Jews  residing  in  this  city  are 


iMuglit  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  an  il- 
l<'Kitimale  child,  who  was  killod  hy  a  rabbi  whon 
thirteen  years  of  age." 

We  have  seldom  seen  anything  more  vicious 
and  false.  Its  purpose  is  to  stir  up  race 
l)rejudice  and  religious  prejudice.  "  Almost 
daily  "  must  be  as  many  as  two  hundred  and 
fifty  times  a  year.  It  is  strange  that  none  of 
these  attempts  at  murder  succeed.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  school  has  trouble  and  that 
the  police  have  had  to  interfere. 

....The  Assemblies  of  the  Free  and 
United  Churches  of  Scotland  have  been  not- 
able for  the  additional  impulse  given  to- 
ward the  union  of  those  two  bodies.  The 
United  Church  is  strongly  and  heartily  in 
favor  of  it.  In  the  Free  Church  there  is 
some  dissent,  but  not  strong,  and  so  cordial 
and  overwhelming  was  the  vote  indorsing 
Principal  Rainy's  movement  that  it  is  be- 
lieved that  there  will  be  little  or  no  ultimate 
dissidence  from  the  action.  Meanwhile  the 
Free  Church  has  been  progressing  in  every 
way.  The  income  last  year  reached  the  sum 
of  $3,500,000,  a  larger  proportion  than  that 
of  either  of  the  other  Churches,  showing  an 
average  of  about  $12.50  per  member,  against 
$10  for  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  about  $6.50* for  the  Established  Church. 
One  indication  of  its  broad  sympathies  is 
the  election  of  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Lovedale, 
South  Africa,  as  Moderator  of  its  last  As- 
sembly. 

....  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  was  most  successful  in 
that  it  marked  a  distinct  advance  in  the  ag- 
gressive work  of  the  Church,  and  was  not 
overpowered  by  questions  of  minor  impor- 
tance. A  little  discussion  in  regard  to  the 
vexed  question  as  to  whether  a  man  should 
be  allowed  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sis- 
ter threatened  to  make  some  trouble,  but 
that  was  put  aside  in  favor  of  matters  of 
more  pressing  concern.  So  also  the  rotary 
eldership  and  secret  societies  were  most  ju- 
diciously managed.  A  survey  of  the  statis- 
tical reports  for  forty  years  shows  a  steady 
and  gratifying  increase,  altho  the  last  year 
indicates  that  there  is  certainly  room  for 
more  earnest  work  and  greater  success.  The 
Foreign  Mission  Board  reported  itself  free 
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from  debt,  and  the  Home  Mission  Board 
has  taken  up  more  new  work  than  in  many 
years.  The  same  is  also  true  of  other  de- 
nominations, and  the  active  work  of  the 
church  is  progressing  most  satisfactorily'. 

....The  movement  for  summer  Christian 
work  in  this  city  has  talten  shape  in  the  se- 
curing of  a  vacant  plot  of  land  200  feet 
square,  at  the  corner  of  Fiftj^-sixth  street 
and  Broadway,  where  a  tent  capable  of 
seating  1,200  persons  is  to  be  erected.  It  is 
to  have  side  walls  which  can  be  opened  out, 
enabling  3,000  or  4,000  persons  to  see  and 
hear.  An  organization  has  been  effected  in- 
cluding representatives  of  several  churches: 
Calvary  Baptist,  Amity  Baptist,  the  Church 
of  the  Strangers,  and  others.  Mr.  Moody 
has  been  invited  to  inaugurate  the  work  by 
preaching  the  first  sermon  next  Sunday. 
Other  prominent  ministers  are  to  share  in 
it,  including  Drs.  J.  W.  Chapman,  R.  S.  Mac- 
Arthur,  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  David  Gregg, 

A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  George  C.  Lorimer, 
Charles  E.  Jefferson,  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  and 
others  from  this  country;  while  the  Rev.  F. 

B.  Meyer  and  the  Rev.  Campbell  Morgan,  of 
England,  are  to  take  part.  Prominent  lay- 
men are  also  to  share  in  the  work,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Major  D.  W.  Whit- 
tle, Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  and  Gen.  O.  O.  How- 
ard. The  general  purpose  is  to  give  as  good 
services  as.  those  at  Northfield,  and  if  possi- 
ble even  better. 

....The  Congregational  Union  of  On- 
tario and  Quebec  at  Brantford,  June  7-12th, 
was  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  de- 
nomination in  Canada.  The  annual  address 
from  the  chair  on  the  Minister's  Burden 
by  Rev.  J.  W.  Pedley,  of  London,  marked 
a  distinct  advance  toward  the  newer  think- 
ing both  on  sociological  and  theological 
questions.  Several  other  speakers  made 
manifest  a  tendency  in  a  like  direction,  two 
of  their  subjects  being  "  The  Ideal  State 
and  How  to  Reach  It "  and  "  Our  Attitude 
as  Congregationalists  Toward  Higher  Criti- 
cism," which  were  dealt  with  respectively 
by  Rev.  Robert  Hopkin,  of  Westmount,  and 
Rev.  Prof.  Warriner,  D.D.,  of  Montreal. 
The  progress  of  the  different  interests  of  the 
churches  was  also  shown  to  be  highly  grat- 
ifying.   The   Home   Missionary   Society   re- 


j)orted  a  better  financial  condition,  and  a 
larger  area  of  work  notwithstanding  a  de- 
crease in  the  regular  offerings  of  the 
churches.  The  Foreign  Society  held  one  of 
the  best  rallies  of  the  Union  when  Dr.  A. 
Y.  Massey,  medical  missionary,  and  Mr.  R. 
(i.  Moffat,  mechanical  missionary,  who  are 
soon  to  go  to  Africa  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society,  delivered  addresses.  The  col 
lege  in  Montreal  told  of  an  encouraging 
year,  a  professor  having  been  aded  to  the 
teaching  staff,  and  another  chair  handsome- 
ly endowed. 

....The  Baptist  Convention  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  at  Toronto,  May  24th-3.1st,  was 
one  of  the  most  largely  attended  annual 
gatherings  in  its  history.  The  address  from 
the  chair  by  Rev.  Professor  Farmer,  of  Mc- 
Ma.ster  University,  on  Faith  and  Practice, 
contended  for  the  infallibility  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  and  a  religion  entering 
into  all  the  details  of  life.  The  Home  Mis- 
sionary Superintendent,  Rex.  J.  P.  McEwen, 
pointed  out  that  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
there  had  been  an  increa,se  of  137  churches, 
and  65  per  cent,  in  the  membership,  yet  the 
last  five  years  had  shown  a  serious  falling  off 
in  contributions.  The  report  of  the  Sunday 
School  Department  mentioned  an  apparent 
decrease  in  scholars  and  teachers,  but  better 
offerings.  The  educational  report  dealt  with 
the  prosperity  of  McMaster  University  and 
its  proposed  enlargement.  Church  and  home 
life  in  the  matter  of  prayer-meeting  attend- 
ance and  family  worship  did  not  show  an  al- 
together satisfactory  report.  Resolutions 
wove  .adopted  recommending  that  the  mini- 
mum salary  for  pastors  be  $700,  and  that  an 
effort  be  made  to  raise  $150,000  for  various 
denominational  purposes  before  the  close  of 
the  century. 

....Probably  no  one  has  held  a  more 
unique  position  among  the  ranks  of  Chris- 
tian Jews  than  .loseph  Rabinbwitz.  A  law- 
yer in  Kischinetf,  Russia,  a  scholar  and  phil- 
anthropist, he  had  secured  a  commanding  in- 
fluence among  the  Jews  of  that  empire,  and 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  at  a  time  of 
much  persecution  in  Russia,  visited  Palestine 
to  consider  a  colonization  scheme.  Among 
other  books  which  he  took  to  study  up  the 
situation   was    a    New    Testament,    recom- 
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mended  to  him  Jis  furnishinjf  an  admirable 
directory  of  ttie  sacred  places  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  vicinity.  During-  tliat  visit  he  gave 
careful  study  to  the  whole  question  and,  as 
the  story  is  told,  while  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  looking-  over  the  city  and  calling  to 
mind  its  long  desolation,  there  came  to  him 
tlie  conviction  tliat  it  was  because  the  Mes- 
siah had  been  rejected.  This  resulted  in  his 
conversion  to  ('hristianity  and  his  conviction 
that  the  only  liope  of  his  people  was  in  ac- 
<•.';»! ing  the  Redeemer  they  had  rejected. 
Returning  to  Russia,  he  announced  his 
change  of  view  and  proclaimed  his  opinions 
fearlessly,  meeting,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected,  with  much  opposition  and  persecu- 
tion. To  the  surprise  of  many  he  secured 
permission  from  the  Government  for  the 
erection  of  a  Christian  synagog,and  there  he 
preached  to  regular  audiences,  which  have 
grown  continuously  during  the  succeeding 
years.  In  1884  he  was  baptized  in  Berlin, 
and  from  tliat  time  has  exerted  a  strong  al- 
tho  quiet  influence  until  his  death,  which 
toolv  place  quite  recently. 


Biblical  Research. 

While  the  Tel-fl-Amarna  tablets  have  not 
proved  as  prolific  of  important  results  for 
direct  Biblical  research  as  was  so  confidently 
expected  when  they  were  first  discovered,  they 
are  proving  to  be  valuable  finds  for  the  general 
archeologist  and  historian  in  throwing  light  on 
the  spread  of  the  historic  civilizations.  A  new 
illustration  of  this  fact  was  furnished  by  the 
report  made  to  the  Berlin  Society  of  Archeology 
and  Ethnology  in  a  recent  convention  by  Dr. 
Ohnefalsch-Kichter,  on  the  basis  of  some  of  his 
recent  excavations  made  in  Tamassas  in  Cyprus. 
Here  he  found  a  bilingual  inscription,  dating 
from  about  1400  B.  C,  the  period  of  the  296 
Amarna  letters,  in  which  inscription  he  found 
the  evidence  that  the  country  of  Alasia,  the 
king  of  which  is  mentioned  in  nine  of  these  let- 
ters, and  which  is  there  described  as  famous 
for  its  rich  copper  mines,  and  which  name  had 
hitherto  not  been  identified,  is  none  other  than 
('yprus.  This  identification  was  suspected  be- 
fore, but  inscription  testimony  to  this  effect  has 
only  now  been  furnished.  Dr.Ohnefalsch-Richter 
found    in    the    bilingual    and    biographical    con- 


tents of  this  Clrffico-Cypriote  text  the  name 
Apollo  with  the  title  "  Alasiotas."  This  in- 
scription was  discovered  in  the  sacred  grove 
of  Apollo  at  Frangissa.  The  speaker  declares 
that  the  word  Alasia,  which  in  the  Phoenician 
text  of  the  Cypriote  bilingual  inscriptions  reads 
"  Alahijotas,"  is  a  (ireek  word,  and  that  the 
king  of  Alasia  mentioned  in  the  Tel-el-Amarna 
correspondence  was  a  (ireek.  This  gives  new 
significance  to  the  finds  of  a  large  number  of 
Mycena)  clay  utensils  found  by  Flinders  Petrie 
in  Tel-el-Amarua,  especially  as  these  utensils 
are  covered  v/ith  Cypriote  characters.  These, 
together  with  the  hand  made  Cypriote  bronze 
utensils  also  found  here,  were  evidently  tribute 
sent  by  the  king  of  Alasia-Cyprus  to  the  king  of 
Egypt,  the  fact  of  which  tribute  sending  and 
paying  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Amarna 
tablets. 

.  . .  .The  question  as  to  the  identification  of 
the  "  Presbyter  John  "  with  the  Apostle  John 
has  been  revived  by  the  vigorous  defense  of  this 
identification  at  the  hands  of  Professor  Zahn  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Einleitung  in  das  Neuc 
Testament,  1880,  p.  210-217.  Professor  Bratke, 
of  Bonn,  takes  issue  with  the  learned  Erlangen 
authority  in  the  Theol.  Liter aturhlatt.  No.  50, 
and  gives  a  more  or  less  new  interpretation  of 
the  testimony  of  Papias  on  the  subject,  as 
found  in  Eusebius  4.  E.  III.,  §§  3,  4,  which  pas- 
sage is  fundamental  for  the  decision  of  the  vexed 
problem.  In  that  passage  the  name  John  occurs 
twice  ;  once,  without  any  modifiers,  in  connection 
with  the  names  of  other  disciples,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  verb  sl-ov ;  and,  secondly, 
immediately  afterward,  with  the  epithet 
6  Trpea^vTspog^  and  in  connection  with  the  name 
Aristion,  and  the  verb  Tiiyovoiv.  Bratke,  be- 
cause the  last  two  proper  names  are  connected 
not  only  with  a  /v-a/,  but  also  with  a  re,  con- 
cludes that  these  two  form  a  distinct  group  by 
themselves,  and  as  Aristion  was  not  a  disciple  of 
the  Lord  in  the  direct  sense  of  the  term,  the 
"  John,  the  Presbyter,"  mentioned  in  the  same 
connection  was  also  not  a  disciple.  Again,  the 
use  of  the  different  tenses  goes  to  show  that  this 
Presbyter  John  was  still  reporting  the  deeds  and 
sayings  of  Christ  when  Papias  wrote  these  re- 
ports, and  hence  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
latter.  Accordingly  chronological  reasons,  too, 
would  forbid  such  an  identification.  In  this 
connection  the  remark  of  Bratke  is  interesting, 
who  states  that  originally  he  had  entertained 
the  same  view  as  that  of  Zahn,  but  that  a  close 
study  of  the  Papias  citation  had  led  him  to 
change  his  opinion. 


FINANCIAL. 


Southern  Cotton  Mills  and  Their 
Market. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  mauufac- 
turo  of  cotton  goods  in  the  Southern  States 
would  be  affected  favorably  bj^  the  general 
revival  of  industrial  activity,  but  the  enlarge- 
ment, actual  or  projected,  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  that  industry  by  the  addition  of 
1,100,000  spindles  in  the  live  months  ending 
with  May  is  a  surprising  growth.  This  is 
the  showing  made  by  the  reports  which  have 
been  received  bj'  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
and  which  relate  only  to  new  mills  in  process 
of  construction,  others  for  the  erection  ot 
which  due  preparation  has  been  made,  and 
extensions  which  existiug  concerns  are  mak- 
ing or  have  decided  to  build.  The  list  con- 
tains fifty  new  mills,  involving  an  estimated 
investment  of  about  tr>ll, 500,000  and  the  use 
of  700,000  spindles;  also  thirty-nine  additions 
to  existing  factories,  which  will  increase  the 
number  of  spindles  by  400,000,  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $5,000,000.  Here  we  see  definite 
provision  made  in  only  five  months  for  the 
employment  of  1,100,000  new  spindles  and 
the  investment  of  $17,000,000.  The  magni- 
tude of  this  sudden  growth  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  eight  years  from  August, 
1890,  to  August,  1898,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  spindles  in  the  South  was  less 
than  2,000,000  (from  1,725,000  to  3,670,000), 
and  that  the  greatest  addition  in  any  full 
year  heretofore  was  578,000  in  1896.  Of  the 
increase  in  capacity  indicated  in  this  list  for 
the  first  five  months  of  the  current  year,  more 
than  half  (or  600,000  spindles,  requiring  an 
investment  of  nearly  $9,000,000)  is  assigned 
to  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina.  While  a  majority  of  the  new  mills 
are  to  be  small  ones  (the  average  being  about 
14,000  spindles),  one  with  a  capacity  of  200,- 
000  spindles,  to  be  owned  by  Northern  manu- 
facturers, is  reported  from  Huntsville,  Ala., 
and  one  of  104,000  from  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Nearly  all  of  the  small  factories  are  owned 
by  local  investors,  and  in  some  instances  the 
mills  are  erected  with  capital  subscribed  on 


ilui  installment  plan.  As  a  rule,  the  divi- 
dends have  been  very  satisfactory.  The  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  the  Southern  manufac- 
turer of  certain  grades  of  cotton  goods  have 
been  so  frequently  discussed  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years  that  the  public  has  little  to 
learn  about  them.  They  are  proximity  to 
the  cotton  fields,  cheap  fuel,  available  water 
power  and  a  supply  of  native  labor  which 
can  be  obtained  at  low  cost,  is  not  yet  organ- 
ized in  trades-unions,  and  has  not  procured 
legislation  restricting  the  hours  of  work  in  a 
day  or  week  as  these  are  restricted  in  the 
North.  Manufacturers  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Carolinas  have  now  begun  to  use  elec- 
trical appliances  for  the  transmission  of  pow- 
er from  the  rivers. 

This  remarkable  increase  of  proauctive  ca- 
pacity since  January  1st  is  not  warranted  by 
the  requirements  of  the  domestic  market.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  Southern  product  is 
designed  for  the  export  trade,  and  those  who 
are  erecting  new  mills  or  enlarging  old  ones 
undoubtedly  expect  an  increase  of  the  sales 
of  American  cottons  in  China  and  other  mar- 
kets on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific.  Our  ex- 
ports of  cottons  to  China  have  recently  been 
growing.  While  our  exports  of  such  goods 
to  all  countries  rose  from  $10,COO,000  in  1890 
to  nearly  $17,000,000  in  1896,  and  to  $21,000,- 
000  in  1897  (falling  off  to  $17,000,000  in  1898), 
the  figures  for  China  have  been  as  follows: 

1896 §4,04:^.324 

1P97 7,460,978 

1S98 5203.427 

1899,  ten  months 7.645,320 

In  only  ten  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
we  have  sold  more  cottons  to  China  than  in 
any  preceding  full  year,  and  the  total  for 
twelve  months  will  exceed  $9,000,000. 

But  it  is  not  in  China  alone  tliat  the  South- 
ern manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  for  export 
are,  we  presume,  looking  for  a  broader  mar- 
ket. The  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  must 
tend  to  increase  their  sales  in  the  far  East, 
and  thus  the  people  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  have  a  direct 
commercial  interest  in  the  retention  of  those 
islands   and   the  development  of   our  trade 
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^^itll  them.  It  may  be  tlial  tlio  ^ii-owtli  of 
this  cotton  mauufnctiiring  industry  in  the 
South  and  the  evidence  that  it  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  an  increase  of  exports  to  tliat 
part  of  the  world  where  our  possession  of  the 
Philippines  gives  us  a  foothold,  will  draw 
political  leaders  in  those  States  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  policy  of  the  (government  and 
shape  public  opinion  there  in  harmony  with 
the  Government's  purpose  concerning  the  is- 
lands. 


Financial    Items. 

....On  the  17th  inst  Goldman,  Sachs  & 
Co.  shipped  $1,000,000  in  gold  coin  to  Eu- 
rope. The  transaction  was  effected  by  the 
firm  through  its  new  foreign  department. 
This  makes  a  total  in  all  of  $8,500,000  sent 
to  Europe  since  the  first  of  the  montli. 

....  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  will  end  June  30th,  and  results 
of  the  year  show  that  the  net  revenue  for 
1899  is  $5,866,003.  In  1898  it  w^as  $6,090,150. 
It  should  be  said  that  in  the  figures  for  1899 
the  first  three-quarters  are  actual  and  the 
last  quarter  is  partially  estimated.  The  total 
surplus  for  the  closing  year  is  estimated  at 
$8,064,199.  A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of 
V/4,  per  cent.,  payable  July  15th,  has  been  de- 
clared. 

....Treasurer  Roberts,  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,,  says  that  there  must  be 
plenty  of  small  notes  in  circulation,  as  there 
is  only  $20,000,000  in  notes  in  the  Treasury. 
The  exchange  of  notes  even  for  gold  can  only 
be  effected  to  a  limited  extent,  and  there  is 
now  a  large  supply  of  gold  on  hand.  The 
small  bills  seem  to  be  unevenly  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  as  in  some  localities 
bankers  report  an  abundance,  while  others 
complain  of  great  scarcity. 

....  Great  scarcity  in  the  iron  market  is 
reported,  more  marked  than  ever  known 
before  in  this  country,  which  if  prolonged 
will  impair  prosperity  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trade.  The  exports  of  gold  to  Europe  do 
not  seem  to  cause  apprehension,  being  con- 
sidered as  mere  borrowings  by  foreign  bank- 
ers. Foreign  commerce  for  the  month  of 
May  showed  exports  $23,000,000  larger  than 
imports,  altho  the  export  price  of  wheat  de- 
creased 59  cents,  and  there  was  a  very  ma- 


toiial  im-nasr'  in  imports.  Tiif  vfiiumc  of 
business  for  the  month  of  .June  thus  far  has 
been  about  34  per  cent,  larger  than  last 
year,  and  every  indication  points  to  con- 
tinued prosperity.  Failures  have  been  re- 
markably few  and  light. 

....Richard  Delafield,  Vice-President  of 
the  \ational  l»arlv  Bank,  has  been  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  Colonial  TiTist  Co.,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  late  Roswell  P.  Flower; 
the  other  Vice-Presidents  are  Cord  Meyer 
and  James  W.  Tappin,  and  .John  A.  Borne  is 
I'resident.  Anson  R.  Flower  has  been  elect- 
ed Trustee  in  place  of  Roswell  P.  Flower. 
The  Colonial  Trust  Company  has  a  capital 
and  surplus  of  $1,500,000,  and  its  deposits 
liave  been  phenomenal,  having  increased 
to  over  $16,000,000.  Mr.  Delafield's  new  con- 
nection with  the  Colonial  Trust  Company 
will  not  lessen  his  active  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Park  Bank,  and  he 
will  continue  to  devote  his  time  to  that  in- 
stitution as  acceptably  as  heretofore.  His 
experience  as  a  merchant  in  the  California 
trade  gave  him  an  exceptionally  fitting 
training  for  the  business  of  banking,  as  it 
is  a  well-known  rule  that  the  banks  look 
among  successful  merchants  for  their  active 
managers. 

The  following  dividends  and    coupons 

are  announced: 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  quarterly, 
23^  per  cent.,  and  an  extra  2%  per  cent.,  pay- 
able June  30th. 

Manhattan  Railway  Company,  quarterly, 
1  per  cent.,  payable  July  1st. 

Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  semi-annual, 
S}4  P^i*  cent.,  payable  July  1st. 

Mechanical  Rubber  Company  coupons,  pay- 
able at  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  July  1st. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  2d  preferred, 
214  per  cent.,  payable  July  15th. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Company,  4  per  cent., 
semi-annual,  payable  July  1st. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany preferred,  1%  per  cent.,  quarterly,  pay- 
able July  1st. 

Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 

during  the  past  week  were  : 

BANKS. 

City 2001jPhenix 114 

Manhattan  Co 250M  I  Western 325 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Brooklyn 413  j  Title  Guarantee 400^ 

Central 2000  |  Trust  Co.  of .  America.238H 


INSURANCE. 


Imag-inary    Remedies. 

At  least  oue  daily  paper  handled  the  de- 
cision in  the  Greef  case  so  as  to  make  the  de- 
cision appear  to  be  that  life  insurance  surplus 
must  be  at  once  divided.  On  the  contrary,  if 
that  decision  is  not  itself  overruled,  the  ut- 
most determined  is  thata policyholder  with  a 
grievance  may  sue  on  it  for  himself  instead 
of  being  obhged  to  depend  upon  the  law 
officer  of  the  State;  the  merits  of  the  par- 
ticular action  were  not  passed  upon.  The 
same  journal  thus  editorially  whacks  away 
at  another  subject: 

"  Private  fire  insurance  companies,  run  for 
gain  and  for  premiums,  not  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, are  simply  concerns  for  the  promotion  of 
arson.  Each  company  encourages  insurance  at 
extravagant  valuation.  Each  collects  all  it  can. 
Each  fights  against  all  claims.  Each  knows 
perfectly  well  that  its  best  advertising  agents 
are  the  small  criminals  guilty  of  arson,  whose 
fires  frighten  the  honest  into  universal  insur- 
ance. What  remedy?  A  very  simple  one.  Let 
the  city  and  the  State  insure.  No  trouble,  no 
bother,  no  expense — on  the  contrary,  profit  all 
round.  Let  the  owner  estimate  the  value  of  his 
own  property,  and  let  him  be  taxed  according  to 
his  valuation.  Add  a  trifling  tax  if  necessary 
for  insurance.     Forbid  all  other  insurance." 

The  theory  of  sensational  journalism  is 
that  if  a  "  story  "  is  interesting  for  the  hour, 
its  pertinency  and  correctness  are  of  no  con- 
sequence; by  to-morrow  it  will  be  displaced 
for  something  else,  and  to  print  a  false  report 
only  makes  further  "  news  "—if  one  paper 
containing  what  is  not  true  has  been  sold, 
deny  the  story  and  thus  sell  another.  When 
the  news  columns  are  of  such  a  sort,  the  edi- 
torial columns  cannot  be  better;  there  are  no 
policy  and  no  views,  and  the  mob  may  even 
be  pleased  by  having  new  sets  of  opinions 
frequently.  A  now  forgotten  journal,  whose 
demise  was  a  worthy  act  of  confession,  after 
having  stood  for  honest  money  by  article  and 
by  cartoon,  several  years  ago,  in  a  single  day 
actually  flopped  to  the  16-to-l  cause  and  went 
straight  on  thereafter,  without  a  word  of  ex- 


planation, and  as  placidly  as  if  it  had  been 
for  silver  all  the  time. 

That  any  considerable  number,  even  of  the 
classes  who  form  the  constituency  of  such 
journalism,  are  influenced  by  its  utterances 
seems  improbable,  altho  the  headlines  have 
some  power  of  misleading.  Still,  let  us  look 
at  this  particular  diatribe  a  moment.  The 
positive  charge  is  that  joint  stock  tire  com- 
panies habitually  encourage  insurance,  for 
the  sake  of  the  largest  premiums  and  indif- 
ferent to  valuations;  that  each  "  collects  all 
it  can  "  and  each  "  fights  all  claims." 

That  underwriters  are  too  eager  for  premi- 
ums, and  are  perhaps  not  careful  enough 
about  valuations,  is  true,  and  we  have  often 
said  so.  But  the  charge  here  made  is  so 
broad  as  to  be  self-destructive,  for  if  the  com- 
panies were  really  "  concerns  for  the  promo- 
tion of  arson  "  not  even  resisting  and  com- 
promising "all  claims"  could  save  them; 
tho  they  were  run  "  for  gain,"  in  intent,  they 
would,  in  fact,  be  run  into  bankruptcy.  The 
next  assertion  is  that  the  petty  criminals 
frighten  honest  people  into  insurance,  and 
thus  serve  as  advertising  agents,  the  in- 
evitable inference  being  that  honest  men 
would  not,  and  need  not,  insure  if  they  were 
not  thus  frightened— that  is,  that  arson  is 
the  only  danger  which  causes  any  consider- 
able need  of  insurance  protection.  This, 
again,  proves  too  much;  the  most  vehement 
denouncer  of  moral  hazard  has  never  gone 
quite  so  far  as  this,  and  we  will  not  dignify 
it  by  discussing  it. 

Another  inference,  not  mentioned  but 
clearly  implied,  is  that  without  insurance 
arson  would  disappear.  There  is  a  half-truth 
in  this.  If  insurance  were  abolished  nobody 
would  burn  his  own  property;  the  only  in- 
cendiary would  be  he  who  fires  that  of  an- 
other, in  revenge  or  malice.  Hence,  it  ap- 
pears that  insurance  is  indeed  "  for  the  pro- 
motion of  arson,"  and  an  appropriate  yellow 
policy  would  be  to  urge  its  abolition  as  con- 
trary to  good  morals. 

But  there  Is  a  remedy— and  such  an  easy 
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Olio  !  A  Unavc  iusured  by  the  coramon- 
wonltli  would  become  au  honest  citizen, 
without  motive  to  profit  by  arson.  Each 
man  is  to  value  his  own  property  for  taxa- 
tion, and  the  suggested  inference  is  that  he 
will  put  on  a  value  at  least  as  full  as  tax 
assessors  now  put  on,  so  that  he  may  thereby 
be  insured  high.  There  will  be  qo  arson,  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  argu- 
ment, little  real  need  of  insurance;  yet  the 
desire  to  be  insured  largely  will  overcome 
the  desire  for  a  low  tax  valuation. 

But  there  is  to  be  "  profit  all  round  "  from 
insurance  by  the  commonwealth.  This  is  an 
old  notion.  Premiums  need  not  be  sent  out 
of  the  State;  they  can  be  kept  at  home;  they 
can  be  made  to  pay  Government  expenses 
and  yield  a  rebate  to  taxpayers.  Just  how 
this  is  to  be  done  has  never  been  set  forth, 
but  the  assertion  that  it  can  be  is  remade 
from  time  to  time  and  often  as  a  threat  to 
underwriters.  Eitlier  this  can  be  done,  or  it 
cannot  be.  If  it  can  be  it  will  be  a  boon  to 
everybody  but  the  underwriters  "  for  gain," 
who  need  not  be  considered,  and  so  it  ought 
to  be  done.  If  it  cannot  be  done,  it  were  well 
to  have  some  State  or  city  make  the  attempt 
and  find  out,  so  that  less  might  be  talked 
about  it  hereafter. 


Some  Boiler  Inspections. 

The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Insurance  Com- 
pany covers,  among  other  subjects,  the  in- 
suring of  steam  boilers.  The  company  prop- 
erly makes  inspection  a  leading  part  of  its 
operations,  and  queer  incidents  occur  and 
queer  situations  are  found,  from  time  to 
time,  in  course  of  its  inspection  experience. 
Some  of  these  are  related  in  the  company's 
oflScial  journal,  A  certain  owner  of  boilers 
on  which  tlie  company  had  written  policies 
requested  that  an  immediate  internal  exam- 
ination be  made  in  order  to  determine  their 
exact  condition.  Accordingly  an  inspector 
was  sent,  who  found  such  defects  that  he 
informed  the  proprietor  tliat  tlie  boilers  were 
in  a  dangerous  condition  and  ought  to  be 
repaired  before  further  used.  The  proprietor 
demurred,  saying  that  it  Avas  impossible  for 
him  to  stop  using  the  boilers,  and  that  the 
company  could  cancel  its  policies  if  it  in- 
sisted.   The  inspector  did  insist,  and  imme- 


diately wrote  out  an  official  notice  of  sus- 
pension of  the  insurance  until  the  needed  re- 
pairs had  been  made.  On  handing  this  to 
tlie  proprietor,  the  latter  quietly  remarked 
that  he  had  known  the  boilers  were  danger- 
ous, and  for  that  reason  had  asked  for  in- 
spection; that  he  did  not  suppose  the  in- 
spector would  pass  them,  but  that  if  that 
person  had  failed  to  notice  their  bad  condi- 
tion or  had  yielded  when  objection  was  made 
he  would  have  cancelled  the  policy  himself, 
for  in  such  case  he  would  have  been  sure  the 
inspection  system  was  worthless.  It  was  a 
unique  test  of  the  quality  of  the  insurance 
he  was  buying,  or,  as  the  company  calls  it, 
"  an  inspection  of  inspectors." 

Our  sole  comment  upon  it  is  to  suggest  that 
property  owners  who  know,  or  suspect,  the 
existence  of  some  bad  thing  in  their  property 
apply  the  test  to  their  fire  insurance  by  ask- 
ing an  inspection.  Incidentally,  there  might 
follow  the  alternative  of  remedying  the  de- 
fect or  of  withdrawal  outright  or  a  marking 
up  of  the  rate,  but  it  is  worth  something  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  a  testing  of  the  quality  of 
the  business  of  fire  underwriting  is  also 
worth  something. 

The  Fidelity  Company's  little  journal  also 
relates  another  interesting  case,  A  boiler 
was  found  in  a  bad  condition,  but  with  "  a 
log  chain  passed  around  it  to  keep  the  sheets 
in  place,"  The  journal  remarks  that  the  boiler 
"  had  just  been  insured  "  and  that  "  we  can- 
celled our  policy  at  once."  But  we  venture 
to  suggest  w^hether  the  order  of  events 
could  not  be  changed  for  the  better  by  in- 
specting before  insuring,  rather  than  just 
after,  lest  some  chained  boiler  should  not 
wait  for  the  inspector's  arrival. 


Governor  Roosevelt  has  signed  Sec- 
retary Grady's  bill  by  which  the  legis- 
lative body  in  Greater  New  York  is  author- 
ized to  regulate  fire  escapes  on  all  the  build- 
ings in  place  of  the  State  authorities. 

.  ..  .William  McCabe,  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Life  Insurance  Company  of  Toronto,  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "  Tlie  establishment  of  the 
conservative  rate  of  three  per  cent,  should 
have  the  effect  of  leading  to  economy  in  ex- 
penses—a result  highly  desirable." 


Pebbles — Puzzles 
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"  Old  Brown  won't  live  long ;  he  has  one 
leg  in  the  grate."  "  You  mean  one  leg  in  the 
grave."  "  No,  he's  going  to  be  cremated." — 
IHck-Me-Up. 

.  . .  .The  English  Cousin:  "What  do  they  mean 
when  they  say  that  a  person  is  '  in  the  soup  '  ?  " 
The  American  Cousin:  "They  mean  that  he  is 
not  in  it."— Judy/. 

.  ..."  I  am  not  tomahawking  my  opponent," 
he  said,  "  with  arguments ;  I  am  dissolving  his 
fiery  recalcitrance  into  a  cloud  of  hissing  steam 
by  a  cold  douche  of  facts." — Exchange. 

...."They  say  that  President  McKinley's 
trousers  are  creased  only  from  the  knee  down." 
"  That  must  give  'em  a  sausage  effect."  "  Sau- 
sage effect?  "  *•  Yes  ;  below-knee." — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

.  . .  .One  on  the  Teacher. — "  How  many  in 
the  class  can  tell  me  who  is  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  the  State?  Johnny,  do  you  know?" 
Johnny:  "  I  reckon  I  ought  to  know,  ma'am. 
He's  my  father." — Exchange. 

....The  woman  was  furious.  "Do  I  hate 
her?"  she  shrieked.  "Do  I  hate  her?  At  this 
moment  I  feel  as  if  I  could  pass  her  house  with- 
out looking  into  her  front  window  to  see  if  she 
had  any  new  things  in  her  parlor  !"  Anger 
with  a  woman  is  terrible. — Detroit  Journal. 

.  . .  ."And  now,  Cassimere,"  rapturously  whis- 
pered the  young  man,  "  it  only  remains  for  you 
to  name  the  day."  "  I  will  marry  you,  Orlan- 
do," she  replied,  as  the  blushes  chased  each 
other  over  her  face,  "  on  the  first  day  of  the 
twentieth  century."  And  Orlando  abjectly  sur- 
rendered the  point  that  had  been  so  long  in  dis- 
pute between  them.  In  defiance  of  every  dic- 
tate of  reason,  common  sense,  and  the  plainest 
elementary  principles  of  mathematics,  he  mur- 
mured :  "  You  are  right,  dearest.  It  begins 
January  1,  1900  !  "  — Chicago  Tribune. 

....Lieutenant  Sharpe,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
was  appointed  to  one  of  the  vessels  recently 
bought  by  the  Government,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  ob- 
served that  his  new  ship  bore  the  same  name  as 
his  wife,  adding  with  a  smile  that  she  had 
hastened  to  remind  him  that  it  would  be  the 
first  Josephine  he  had  ever  commanded.  The 
Secretary  seemed  amused.  A  few  days  later  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Vixen,  and  now  Mrs. 
Sharpe  wants  to  know  why. — Exchange. 

A  RHAPSODY  OF  JUNE. 

BY    RICHARD    LE    GOLLIWOG. 

.  . .  .The  wondrous  days  of  June  are  here, 
And  gorgeous  blooms  the  chanticleer. 
The  ruby-breasted  asymptote 
Doth  supersede  the  billy-goat ; 
While  from  the  distant  shimmering  hills 
We  hear  the  carolling  Sarsaparills. 
Across  the  way  the  violet  hues 
Of  snolleygosters  do  enthuse 
The  roadscape,  as  it  winds  its  way 
'Twixt  gutter-kerb  and  roundelay. 

And  listen — in  the  garden  patch 
The  hired  man  doth  gayly  snatch 
His  grand  sonorous  restful  sleep 
Regardless  of  the  glowworm's  peep, 
Or  of  the  pink-checked  angie-worm 
Who  on  the  lilac-bush  doth  squirm. 
And  O,  the  scrumptious  clouds  that  rise 
And  thunder  through  the  saffron  skies 
The  while  the  lightning  strikes  the  roof, 
And  gambols  like  an  opera  bouffe ! 

— Harper's  Bazar. 


Puzzles. 

CONDUCTED  BY   VIRGINIA  DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  Literary  Likings,"  by 
Richard  Burton. 

THE  OUTING  OF  THE  AUTHORS. 

Fill  each  blank  with  the  name  of  an  author. 
The  number  of  stars  indicate  the  number  of 
letters  in  the  name. 

To  roam  thro  the  (1)  ******  and  to  wade  in 
the  (2)  ****** 
Some  authors  set  oft",  one  fine  morning, 
For   (3)    ******  ^as  past,  and  each  stream- 
let and  (4)   *     *  *  * 
Reflected  the  sunlight  adorning. 

They  started  on    (5)    *****  and  were  merry 
at  (G)   *  *  *  *  *, 
They  were  (7)   *  *  *  as  they  went  along  sing- 
ing ; 
A(S)  *******  they  warbled  to  (9)******* 
the  way, 
With     (10)     *  *  *  *    in    their    souls    sweetly 
spi-ingiug. 

The    (11)    *****   young  bushes   were   leafing 
anew. 
The   buds   of  the    (12)    *********   were 
swelling. 
The  polished  green  leaf  of  the    (13)    ****** 
shone  out, 
A  (14)  *  *  *  *  of  fair  Nature's  book  telling. 

Instead  of  (15)   ******   (16)   *******  or 
chaplains,  thev  took 
An  (17)  *****  *,  a  (18)  *  *  *  *  and  a  (19) 
****** 

And   fearing   their    (20)    ******   should   get 
torn  or  should  fade. 
They    took    with    them    (21)    ******    and 
(^22)  *  *  *  *. 

Their  food  to  prepare,  they  then  chose  a   (23) 

««**>!:      (24)      *    *    *    * 

For    waiters,    a    (25)     ******    and     (26) 
4:  *****  . 

For  meat,  a  fat  (27)  *  *  *  *  with  (28)   ***** 
and   (29)   *  *  *  *, 
But  never  a  bootblack,  nor  sutler. 

Each   wore  on   his  head  a  small   conical    (30) 

:ic    ^    :{;   ^ 

With  a  tassel  on  top  worth  a  pennv, 
Of  colors  all  mottled  with   (31)    *****,    (32) 
^  4:  *  *  *  and  ( 33 )   ***** 

And    of    (34)     *  *  *  *    there    were    also    full 
many. 

{To  he  concluded.) 

ANSWERS   TO   PUZZLES   OF   JUNE   8th. 

Numerical  Enigma. — "  Flowers  are  sent  to  do 
God's  work  in  unrevealed  paths,  and  to  diffuse  in- 
fluence by  channels  that  we  hardly  suspect." 

.  n. 

Her  level  fires  in  vivid  splendor  pour : 

Tbe  noon,  the  shining  noon  ! 
The  silent  river  glows  like  melted  ore  : 

Bright  June  I 
Green-aisled  and  dark  the  leafy  woodlands  lie. 

The  summits  grooved  and  grey  ; 
Above  them  stares  the  hot,  uncurtained  sky  : 

The  brozen  disc  of  Day  '. 

TiiG'zAG. — The  Philosopher  of  Sans  Souci.  1. 
Theme :  2,  ahead  ;  3,  whelk  ;  4,  crypt :  5,  pinch  ; 
6,  digit ;  7.  belle  ;  8,  Romeo  ;  9,  sasin  ;  10.  boast ; 
11,  caper :  12,  fight ;  13.  white ;  14,  whirl  ;  15, 
croak;  16,  after;  17,  Samoa;  18,  Paris;  19, 
donor ;  20,  frost :  21,  dross ;  22,  Samos ;  23, 
flute  ;  24,  occur ;  25,  India. 
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Personal. 

Dr.  Robert  Stein,  of  tho  liiilcd  States 
Geodetic  Survey,  will  start  from  Nova  Scotia 
ou  July  20tli  for  tlie  polar  region,  where,  with 
two  assistants,  he  will  make  a  scientific  explor- 
ation of  Ellesmere  Land.  He  will  take  sup- 
plies for  two  years,  and  establish  a  station  at 
a  point  thirty  miles  from  Cape  Sabine. 

.  ..  .The  Emperor  William,  now  Commander- 
in-Cliief  of  the  German  army,  is  about  to  abol- 
ish the  office  of  Admiral  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  navy,  and  take  upon  himself  the  duties  of 
commander  of  the  navy,  requiring  admirals  in 
command  at  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  stations 
to  report  directly  to  him. 

....Governor  Roosevelt  will  attend  the  first 
reunion  of  the  Rough  Riders  (First  Volunteer 
Cavalry)  at  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  on  the  24th, 
25th  and  26th  inst.  The  programme  of  the  three 
days'  meeting  includes  reviews,  parades,  races, 
concerts,  a  ball,  an  excursion,  and  services  in 
memory  of  the  members  of  the  regiment  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  war. 

.  . .  .Nansen  has  bought  a  large  group  of  farms 
lying  on  the  borders  of  Telemarken  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  Sorkje  River,  in  Southern  Nor- 
way, and  has  become  a  Norwegian  squire.  With 
these  lands  be  purchased  for  his  private  resi- 
dence a  summer  hotel,  and  at  the  same  time  ac- 
quired the  right  to  hunt  and  fish  iu  the  Nume- 
dal  district  for  twenty-five  years  to  come. 

.  . .  .New  York  University,  at  its  recent  com- 
mencement, conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  upon  Judge  William  R.  Day,  of  Ohio, 
who  was  Secretary  of  State  during  the  war  with 
Spain.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  received  the 
same  degree  from  McGill  University,  and  Har- 
vard University  at  the  coming  commencement 
will  confer  it  upon  M.  Jules  Cambon,  the  French 
Ambassador  at  Washington. 

....Congressman  Richard  P.  Bland,  who 
died  at  his  home  in  Lebanon,  Mo.,  on  the  15th 
inst.,  had  been  a  member  of  the  House  contin- 
uously for  twenty-seven  years,  one  term  except- 
ed, and  the  leading  advocate  in  Congress  of  the 
free  coinage  of  silver.  He  was  bora  in  Ken- 
tucky, taught  school  there  in  his  early  man- 
hood, practiced  law  for  several  years  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  and  then  came  to  Missouri. 
where  in  recent  years  he  lived  on  a  large  farm. 

.  . .  .Both  the  retiring  President  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  Company  and  the  Vice- 
President  who  now  succeeds  him  are  natives 
of  tht  United  States.  Sir  William  Van  Home, 
who  now  becomes  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 


Directors,  was  born  in  Illinois,  and  was  con- 
nected with  railroads  on  this  side  of  the  bound- 
ary for  more  than  twenty  years  before  Le  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
Thomas  G.  Shaughnossy,  the  new  President, 
was  born  in  Milwaukee  foi*ty-five  years  ago.  In 
1882  he  left  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Road  to  take  office  at  Montreal  under  Sir 
William. 

....Many  stories  about  the  career  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  are  getting  into  print.  He  was  barely 
twenty  when  he  left  his  father's  rectory  at 
Bishop  Stortford  for  South  Africa,  because  the 
doctbi-s  told  him  that  only  by  this  change  of 
climate  could  his  life  be  prolonged.  His  brother, 
who  accompanied  him,  met  a  tragic  death  while 
hunting  elephants.  Cecil  set  out  to  earn  his 
living  and  something  more  in  the  diamond 
mines,  but  he  kept  up  his  studies,  and,  by  re- 
turning for  a  time  each  year  to  England,  was 
able  to  take  his  degree  at  Oxford.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  by  General  Gordon,  and  only  by 
a  mere  chance  was  prevented  from  accompany- 
ing Gordon  on  his  last  fatal  journey  to  ithar- 
tum. 

....The  delegates  from  this  country  to  the 
quinquennial  meeting  of  the  Intel-national  Coun- 
cil of  Women,  to  be  held  in  London  from  June 
26th  to  July  5th,  will  be  Mrs.  Fannie  Hum- 
phreys Gafifney,  of  New  York,  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  United  States ;  Miss 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw,  Mrs,  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  and  Mrs.  Ellen 
A.  Richardson,  the  last  two  being  designated  as 
alternates.  An  international  congress  will  be 
held  in  connection  with  this  meeting,  and  it  is 
announced  that  fifty-one  American  women  will 
take  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  president  of 
the  International  Council  is  the  Countess  of 
Aberdeen,  and  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  of  In- 
dianapolis, is  the  vice-president. 

.  .  .  .Miles  B.  McSweeney,  formerly  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  Soutli  Carolina,  who  succeeds 
the  late  Governor  Ellerbe  as  Governor  of  the 
State,  was  left  an  orphan  w'hen  four  years  old, 
and  at  the  age  of  ten  was  earning  his  living  by 
selling  newspapers  in  the  streets  of  Charleston. 
Afterward  he  attended  a  night  school  and  was 
employed  in  a  printing  office.  He  won  from  the 
Charleston  Typographical  L'nion  a  scholarship 
offered  to  the  most  deserving  young  printer  in 
the  city,  but  owing  to  lack  of  means  was  able 
to  remain  at  the  university  only  a  short  time. 
With  a  capital  of  only  $65  he  started  a  news- 
paper in  a  small  town,  and  in  this  venture  wat 
successful.  For  years  he  has  been  a  trustee  of 
South  Carolina  College. 
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Survey    of  the    World. 


Governor  Pingree,  of  Miclii- 
Alger  for  ^^^^  informed  the  public  last 
week  that  he  had  entered  into 
an  alliance  Avitli  Secretary  Alger  to  prevent 
the  renomination  of  Senator  McMillan  and 
procure  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary  in 
his  place.  On  the  23d  inst.  he  published  his 
decision,  and  Avarned  his  political  associ- 
ates that  they  could  not  be  classed  as  his 
friends  if  they  should  support  Mr.  McMil- 
lan. He  had  ascertained,  he  said,  that  the 
Secretary  was  "  on  the  right  side  of  the 
two  greatest  questions  of  the  day,"  because 
he  was  a  foe  of  the  trusts  and  was  in  favor 
of  the  election  of  Senators  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people.  This  announcement  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  statement  from  Secretary  Alger 
— who  had  been  visiting  his  political  friends 
in  Michigan— confirming  the  Governor's  as- 
sertions concerning  his  candidacy  and  his 
attitude  toward  "  the  two  greatest  questions 
of  the  day,"  altho  he  remarked  that  it  was 
"  a  little  early  to  sa^-  that  trusts  and  trust 
legislation  are  to  be  great  factors  in  coming 
elections."  It  was  true,  however,  that  he 
was  "  a  foe  to  these  great  amalgamations," 
and  he  went  on  at  some  length  to  point  out 
what  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  evils  result- 
ing from  "  the  concentration  of  wealth  in 
trusts,"  and  attending  the  election  of  Sena- 
tors by  Legislatures.  He  remarked  that 
Senator  McMillan  would  have  the  assist- 
ance of  Senator  Burrows,  his  colleague,  and 
that  there  would  be  "  a  fair  stand-up  fight." 
The  gossip  at  Washington  is  that  Senator 
Burrows  is  a  politician  of  considerable  ex- 
perience; that  Senator  McMillan  is  known 
as  a  supporter  of  the  administration,  while 
Governor  Pingree  has  opposed   it;  that  the 


Secretary  and  the  Governor,  in  alliance,  can 
scarcely  expect  to  be  assisted  by  the  favor 
of  the  administration;  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary's sense  of  propriety  may  prevent  him 
from  retaining  his  place  in  the  Cabinet  while 
engaged  in  his  campaign  for  Senator  Mc- 
Millan's seat.  The  Secretary  remarks  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  retire  from  the  Cab- 
inet, and  the  friends  of  Senator  McMillan 
say  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  the 
patronage  of  the  War  Department  for  his 
own  benefit  in  the  contest. 


The  Political 
Field 


The  first  four  days  of  tlie 
Kentucky  Democratic  Con- 
vention were  marked  by  dis- 
order, owing  to  a  sharp  contest  for  the  first 
place  on  the  ticket,  the  supporters  of  Gen- 
eral Hardin  feeling  that  they  were  not  fa;rly 
treated  by  the  allied  forces  of  his  rivals. 
State  Senator  William  Goebel  and  Captain 
W.  J.  Stone,  who  controlled  the  Committee 
on  Credentials.  This  committee  on  the  fourth 
day  decided  contests  affecting  the  seats  of 
350  delegates,  ruling  against  Hardin  in  near 
ly  every  case.  Thereupon  Hardin  withdrew, 
but  in  the  balloting  his  friends  voted  foi- 
him,  and  at  adjournment  on  Saturday  night 
each  of  the  three  candidates  had  about  one- 
tliird  of  the  delegates.  On  the  morning  of 
the  2(>th,  the  result  was  still  in  doubt.  The 
platform  reafiirms  "  without  the  slightest 
qualification"  the  national  platform  of  ISOU: 
asserts  that  recent  events  have  given  greater 
force  to  the  arguments  for  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1 ;  calls  for  the 
renomination  of  Bryan;  denounces  the  na- 
tional administration  for  extravagance,  cruel 
neglect  of  soldiers,  subordination  to  the  in- 
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\vvos{  of  organized  wealth,  and  protection  of 
trusts;  "indorses"  the  war,  but  condemns 
tlie  government's  "  conduct  as  to  the  IMiilip- 
pines  "  ;  declares  that  trusts  are  the  result 
of  the  demonetization  of  silver  and  tariff 
protection,  and  holds  that  they  may  be  at- 
tacked most  effectively  by  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  and  the  repeal  of  all  protective  tariff 
laws.  It  is  repoi'ted  that  Mr.  Henderson,  the 
coming  Speaker  of  the  House,  Avill  retain 
Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Hitt  and  Mr.  Cannon  as 
chairmen,  respectively,  of  the  Committees  on 
AVays  and  Means.  Foreign  Relations,  and 
Appropriations.  Having  exerted  his  influ- 
ence to  defeat  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Mayor  in  Wilmington  at  the  recent  election, 
J.  Edward  Addicks,  the  gas  speculator  and 
unsuccessful  candidate  of  a  faction  of  the 
Republican  party  of  Delaware  for  the  Sen- 
ate, now  complains  because  the  Ptesiilent  d.<l 
not  permit  him  to  select  a  candidate  for 
United  States  District  Attorney,  and  pub- 
lishes the  prediction  that  the  Democrats  will 
carry  the  State  in  1900,  gaining  a  majority  in 
the  Legislature  and  with  this  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 


Throughout  the  greater  part 
The  Strike       ^^  ^a,^^  week  those  streets  in 

in    Cleveland     ,,,       •      ^   •         ,  .  ,        i    j.  • 
Cleveland  m  which  what  is 

called  the  Big  Consolidated  Railway  Com- 
pany attemptei]  to  use  its  cars  were  given 
up  to  mobs,  the  police  giving  no  protection 
to  the  new  motormen  and  conductors,  or  to 
the  few  passengers  who  ventured  to  ride. 
Several  of  the  new  men  were  dragged  from 
the  cars  and  beaten  until  they  were  uncon- 
scious, and  passengers  were  injured  by  the 
stones  and  bricks  thrown  through  the  win- 
dows. In  some  of  the  streets  the  tracks  were 
greased  by  women,  who  also  spiked  the 
switches.  In  others  the  tracks  were  torn 
np  during  the  night.  On  the  20th  scarcely 
any  attempt  to  restrain  the  mobs  of  riot- 
ers was  made.  That  night  a  mob  of  8,000 
persons  attacked  the  car  barns,  destroyed 
several  cars,  and  were  prevented  only  by 
the  pistols  of  a  party  of  sheriff's  deputies 
from  disabling  thirty-five  of  the  new  work- 
men who  had  been  placed  in  the  buildings. 
In  one  of  the  foundries  400  men  struck  be- 
cause their  employers  would  not  discharge 
a  foreman  who  had  spoken  in  favor  of  the 


lailway  company  and  taken  a  ride  in  one  of 
the  cars.  On  the  23d  dynamite  bombs  were 
used  for  tlie  first  time,  and  the  authorities 
liad  just  decided  to  call  for  the  militia  when 
it  became  known  that  the  negotiations 
which  had  been  in  progress  for  some  days 
jjiomised  to  end  speedily  in  a  settlement  of 
tlie  controversy.  Concessions  had  been 
made  by  both  sides.  The  company  had 
oiiered  to  take  back  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
strikers,  and  then,  on  the  following  day, 
agreed  to  take  eighty  per  cent.  It  would  not 
dismiss  its  new  men,  nor  would  it  reinstate 
old  employees  who  had  destroyed  its  prop- 
erty. Tlie  strikers'  committee  desired  to 
accept  the  compromise,  inasmuch  as  the 
way  had  been  opened  for  a  settlement  of 
the  differences  which  had  caused  the  strike, 
but  the  men  rejected  it.  Then  it  was  shown 
that  the  remaining  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
strikers  would  soon  be  employed,  because 
the  company  intended  to  put  on  fifty  new 
cars.  This  turned  the  scale,  and  on  Satur- 
day evening  a  settlement  was  reached.  The 
company  recognizes  the  union  indirectly  by 
consenting  to  deal  with  the  agents  of  its 
employees,  and  in  case  of  disagreement 
will  submit  to  arbitration. 


Strikes 
Elsewhere 


An  attempt  by  the  owners  of 
coal  mines  near  Evansville, 
Ind.,  to  use  negro  miners  im- 
ported from  Kentucky,  in  the  places  of 
white  miners  on  strike,  has  resulted  in 
bloodshed.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  on 
the  21st  inst.,  while  thirty  negro  miners 
were  approaching  the  Sunnyside  Mine,, 
guarded  by  officers  of  the  mining  company, 
the  party  was  attacked  by  armed  strikers 
lying  in  ambush,  who  shot  five  of  the  new 
men  and  James  H.  Moore,  the  company's 
bookkeeper.  Moore's  wound  is  a  serious 
one,  and  two  of  the  negroes  cannot  recover. 
Those  who  escaped  the  strikers'  bullets 
were  sent  back  to  Kentucky  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  the  mine  was  closed.  At 
another  mine  in  the  neighborhood  a  few 
negroes  are  employed.  These  are  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Pana,  111.,  and  more 
trouble  is  predicted.  An  agreement  be- 
tween the  striking  smelters  in  Colorado  and 
the  companies  is  said  to  have  been  reached. 
At   the   end   of  last   week   about   1,000   em- 
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ployees  of  the  large  packing  houses  iu  Chi- 
cago were  on  strike  for  an  increase  of 
wages.  Nelson  Morris  &  Co.  employed  forty 
negroes  in  the  places  of  the  men  who  had 
gone  out.  These  new  employees  were  at- 
tacked by  the  strikers,  and  two  of  them 
were  severely  beaten.  Thereupon  all  the 
n<\groes  left  the  works.  Concessions  made 
])y  the  companies  on  the  24th  averted  a  gen- 
eral strike,  which  would  have  involved  the 
entire  force  of  35,000  men  emjiloyed  in  the 
packing  industry.  There  have  been  rumors 
of  impending  strikes  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  street  railway  companies  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  In  the  latter  city 
the  workmen  are  reorganizing  and  strength- 
ening their  union.  They  complain  that  as  a 
result  of  a  recent  consolidation  of  compan- 
ies the  wages  of  a  considerable  number  of 
employees  were  reduced. 


Cuba 


Brigadier-Geileral  Wood  arrived    ai 


Boston  from  Santiago  on  the  19th 
inst.  He  had  been  invited  to  become  the  pres- 
ident of  a  company  which  controls  the  trol- 
ley railways  in  Washington  at  a  salary  verj^ 
much  larger  than  the  pay  of  his  military  of- 
iice.  and  it  was  reported  that  he  would  ac- 
cept the  place.  He  visited  the  President  at 
Adams,  Mass.,  and  on  the  following  day 
said:  "  I  shall  not  leave  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States  so  long  as  my  services 
are  wanted,  not  for  ?30,000  a  year,  or  twice 
tliat  amount."  To  the  question  whether  the 
office  of  Governor-General  of  Cuba  had  been 
offered  to  him  he  replied  that  it  had  not 
been,  and  that  the  subject  had  not  been  men- 
tioned during  his  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent. Yellow  fever  has  appeared  in  Santi- 
ago. At  last  reports  four  soldiers  of  the  Fifth 
Infantry  had  died  of  the  disease  and  eight- 
een more  had  been  attacked  by  it.  This 
regiment  had  been  quartered  in  the  old  Span- 
ish barracks,  and  as  these  had  been  thor- 
oughly cleaned  it  is  not  believed  tliat  they 
were  the  source  of  infection.  The  soldiers 
had  frequented  a  saloon  in  the  slums,  where 
they  met  sailors  who  had  come  from  infected 
ports.  The  city  has  been  exceptionally  free 
from  infectious  diseases,  the  death-rate  hav- 
ing fallen  to  11  per  thousand.  The  receipts 
of  the  government  at  Havana  for  the  five 
months  ending  Avith  May  were  $703,194,  and 


the  expenditures  $178,228.  The  publication 
of  a  detailed  statement,  and  the  disclosure 
of  a  surplus  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  city,  have  caused  much  surprise 
among  the  people.  The  distribution  of  the 
fund  of  $3,000,000  is  still  in  progress.  The 
rolls  of  the  Cuban  army  are  very  defective, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  desired  corrections 
cannot  be  made.  General  Kabi,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Cubans  in  the  province  of 
Santiago,  has  instructed  them  to  give  up 
their  arms  and  take  the  money.  Ex-Presi- 
dent Cisneros  urges  the  Cuban  people  to  have 
confidence  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 


T  h  e      Newfoundland 
The  Newfoundland      tjgiieries  question   has 
^"  again  come  up,  and  in 

;m  aggravated  form.  With  the  opening  of 
the  season  there  has  been  increased  hos- 
tility shown  to  the  Frenchmen  on  the  part 
of  the  Newfoundlanders,  and  this  has  been 
reciprocated  very  cordially  by  the  French 
themselves.  A  new  element  has  been 
brought  in  by  the  interference  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  fishermen  by  the 
French  cruisers.  The  treaty  of  1818,  it  is 
said,  gives  the  Americans  the  right  of  fish- 
ing concurrently  with  the  British  along  the 
shore.  The  French  insist  that  they  alone 
have  the  right  to  take  hen-ing  bait  in  the 
treaty  coast  waters,  and  that  others  can 
secure  it  only  on  suffrauce.  While  not  recog- 
nized this  has  been  practically  acquiesced 
in,  and  neither  British  nor  American  ves- 
sels were  allowed  to  secure  bait  until  the 
French  were  supplied,  even  tho  they  had 
offered  a  higher  price.  This  year  the  New- 
foundland Government  made  a  rule  that  no 
herring  should  be  sold  to  anybody  for  less 
than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  bar- 
rel, which  is  a  considerably  higher  price 
tlian  has  been  charged  in  the  past.  This 
made  trouble,  and  there  commenced  a  series 
of  retaliations,  until  the  whole  situation  is 
extremely  tense.  The  colonial  officers  are  in 
constant  comminiication  with  London.  Ad- 
ditional English  ships  have  been  sent  to 
patrol  the  coast,  and  it  is  rumored  in  St. 
John's  that  Admiral  Sampson  and  his  fleet 
are  soon  to  appear  and  take  a  hand  in  the 
discussion.    :\Ieantime  the  English   Govern- 
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meiit,  lijivin^i'  its  hands  prcMy   full  jiisl    now 
with    the    South    Africa    (iiicsdon.    is    ai)i)ai- 
ently  not  anxious  to  press  the  Newfoun<l 
laud  matter,  altho  the  course  hitherto  takeu 
ludicates  a  readiness  to  stau<l  by  llie  colony. 


Tlie  oullooiv  I'oi'  the  I.ilxTal 
The  English       ^^.^^.^.^    j^^    Enji:land    has    dis- 

Liberals  ,       ,.,      •  ^       n, 

tinctly  improved.  Two  im- 
portant by-elections  have  indicated  a  consid- 
erable change  in  sentiment,  but  most  impor- 
tant is  the  fact  that  at  last  Sir  Henry  Cami)- 
bell-Banuerman  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  genuine  and  vigorous  leadersliip. 
The  question,  singularly,  is  one  of  tithing 
for  the  Churcli  of  England.  Hitherto  land 
produce  has  been  assessed  a  tithe  for  tlio 
support  of  the  Establishment.  Now  the  Gov- 
ernment has  brought  in  a  proposal  to  pay  a 
portion  of  this  out  of  the  imperial  funds,  just 
as  it  contributes  to  agricultural  landlords 
and  to  sectarian  schools.  The  sum  proposed 
is  not  a  large  one,  about  $435,000,  but  it 
goes  to  what  the  Liberal  leader,  himself  a 
strong  Churchman,  calls  the  richest  Church 
in  the  world,  and  there  is  a  determined  out- 
cry against  it.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
Government  has  introduced  the  bill  in  such 
a  way  as  to  limit  discussion  very  seriously, 
and  this  effort  to  gag  debate  has  been  most 
severely  criticized.  The  effect  has  been  to 
unite  the  Liberals,  and  they  are  rallying 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  has  not  been  man- 
ifest for  some  time  in  their  ranks.  The  mat- 
ter also  brings  the  question  of  disestablish- 
ment again  into  the  forefront  of  politics,  and 
emphasizes  the  feeling  of  many  in  the  Church 
of  England,  that  the  Church  will  never  be 
free  to  develop  and  rule  itself  so  long  as  the 
present  condition  lasts. 


The  Peace 
Conference 


Dr.  Zorn,  the  German  delegate, 
has  returned  from  his  visit  to 


Berlin  and  apparently  with- 
out specific  instructions  further  than  to 
watch  carefully  the  course  of  events.  Mr. 
Holls  failed  to  secure  an  audience  with  Wil- 
liam II,  on  the  ground  that  etiquet  did  not 
permit  the  Emperor  to  see  anybody  except 
the  chairman  of  the  delegation,  in  this  case 
Mr.  White.  The  committees  are  at  work 
preparing  their  reports  for  presentation  to 
the  full  committee,  and  the  Russian  plan  for 


l)'a(('  has  been  presented  i>y  M.  de  Staal. 
Iti  a  long  spcccli  he  sliowcd  that  it  involv<Ml 
a  limitation  for  a  pi'riod  of  five  years  of  the 
military  strength,  but  not  of  the  naval 
strengtli,  ('xcci)ting,  however,  the  colonial 
forces.  In  the  course  of  his^  speech  he  in- 
troduced a  proposal  tliat  there  should  be  no 
further  increase  in  armaments.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  it  is  said  that  some  remarks 
of  possibly  great  significance  were  made. 
The  opiming  address  by  the  Russian  repre- 
sentative alluded  pointedly  to  the  impend- 
ing alternative  of  bankruptcy  or  war,  and 
one  of  the  Russian  delegates  concluded  his 
remarks  with  a  statement  that  a  vigorous 
war  was  better  than  a  continuation  of  the 
present  big  armaments.  The  significance  of 
these  remarks  is  found  in  the  difficulty 
Russia  has  had  in  getting  a  loan  as  security 
for  the  Moscow  railway,  and  the  great  drain 
upon  her  resources  by  the  famine,  which  is 
extending  and  is  even  now  threatening  Fin- 
land. There  have  been  some  minor  inci- 
dents, one  of  a  challenge  to  a  duel,  presented 
by  the  Turkish  representative  and  declined 
by  one  but  accepted  by  another.  In  the  dis- 
cussion over  explosive  bullets.  Captain  Ma- 
han  brought  out  very  forcibly  the  absurdity 
of  condemning  the  asphyxiation  of  men  by 
gas  from  a  bullet  and  permitting  their  as- 
phyxiation by  a  torpedo  boat. 


Senator     Waldeck  -  Rousseau 
The    Frer.cn      ^^.^^    unable    to    redeem    his 

Cabinet  ,     „  ,  •     i.  ^, 

promise  to  form  a  cabinet  the 

first  part  of  the  week,  and  President  Lou- 
bet  called  on  M.  Bourgeois,  head  of  the 
French  delegation  at  the  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference. MM.  Dupuy  and  Lockroy  were  con- 
sulted also,  as  were  many  others.  M.  Bour- 
geois considered  the  whole  question  care- 
fully, but  finally  declined  to  undertake  the 
formation  of  a  cabinet,  and  President  Lou- 
bet  again  turned  to  Senator  Waldeck-Rous- 
seau.  After  considerable  discussion  and  con- 
sultation with  the  leaders  of  different  parties 
a  cabinet  was  at  last  formed,  with  M.  Wal- 
deck-Rousseau  as  Premier  and  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  M.  Delcasse  as  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  General  the  Marquis  de  Gal- 
lififet  as  Minister  of  War,  and  M.  Millerand 
as  INIinister  of  Commerce.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  cabinet  raised  a  storm.    It  was 
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described  as  :i  *'  union  of  irreconcilables  al- 
most paralyzing  by  its  audacity."  The  Pre- 
mier is  a  hit;lily  respected,  extremely  suc- 
cessful advocate;  the  Minister  of  War  is  an 
aristocrat,  a  royalist,  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Colonel  Picquart  and  a  strong  defender  of 
Dreyfus;  the  Minister  of  Commerce  is  a  fero- 
■cious  controversialist,  a  determined  lead^'r  of 
the  Socialists,  an  advocate  of  the  nationali- 
zation of  land,  railways  and  mines,  and  an- 
other mem])er,  M.  Baudin,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  is  an  equally  ardent  and  cool 
Socialist  leader  of  the  work:ing  class.  Gen- 
eral Galliffet  is  known  as  probably  the  most 
succjessful  and  rigid  of  the  army  officers. 
He  led  the  famous  cavalry  attack  at 
S6dan^  which  aroused  the  admiration  of  of- 
ficers on  every  hand,  and  he  equally  gained 
public  confidence  by  his  action  in  suppress- 
ing the  Commune.  He  is  a  rigid  discipli- 
narian, believing  in  absolute  obedience  to  au- 
thority. 


Everybody  in  France  looked 
An  Eventful      forward    to   June    26th    with 

Day 

^  something  of    anxiety.      The 

bitter  opposition  to  the  Cabinet  it  was 
thought  would  be  manifest  in  a  stormy  scene 
in  the  Chambers;  at  the  same  time  the  ar- 
rival of  Dreyfus  was  expected,  and  in  view 
of  the  many  threats  and  the  bitter  hostilities 
expressed  there  was  evident  fear  even  of 
riot.  On  Sunday  a  French  ship  of  war  start- 
ed out  to  meet  the  convoy,  and  this  gave  ad- 
ditional color  to  the  rumors  of  disturbance. 
The  Mayors  of  Brest  and  Rennes  had  re- 
fused to  publish  the  announcement  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation.  There  were  threats  on 
every  hand  of  violence  against  Dreyfus,  and 
the  gentleman  and  his  wife  at  Rennes  who 
had  curteously  placed  their  home  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Madame  Dreyfus  were  almost  in 
danger  of  their  lives.  So  great  was  the  fear 
of  foul  play  that  guards  were  stationed 
everywhere  and  it  was  decided  that  no  mor- 
sel of  food  should  be  furnished  to  the  pris- 
oner without  being  carefully  tested  lest  the 
ends  of  justice  be  frustrated  by  poison. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  presence  of 
General  Gallifet,  as  Minister  of  War,  was 
hailed  by  all  lovers  of  order.  He  had  an- 
nounced   that    lie    was     there     to     protect 


the  innocent  and  to  uphold  the  law.  While 
himself  evidently  a  strong  believer  in 
the  innocence  of  Dreyfus,  he  had  an- 
nounced that  the  verdict  of  the  court-mar- 
tial would  be  absolutely  respected,  and  in  all 
his  dispositions  for  the  preservation  of  order 
he  made  it  manifest  that  he  expected  to  rely 
upon  the  generals  even  as  he  claimed  that 
the  Government  should  rely  upon  himself. 
The  result  bore  out  the  wisdom  of  the  ar- 
rangement. In  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  statements  were  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Ministry  and  received  the  entire  sup- 
port of  a  large  majority.  The  interpellation 
by  M.  Paul  Cassagnac,  which  it  had  been 
expected  would  combine  the  worst  socialist 
elements,  was  Avithheld,  and  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  best  elements  in  France  had 
resolved  to  unite  in  preserving  order. 


The  federation  of  the  Austra- 
Australian  yi-^w^  Colonies  seems  to  be  defi- 
Federation  ^.^^^^  assured.  New  South 
Wales  has  voted,  and  the  returns,  so  far  as 
reported,  show  about  100,000  for  and  80,000 
against.  This  is  not  merely  a  substantial 
majority  in  favor  of  the  plan,  but  more  than 
meets  the  demand  that  federation  should  not 
be  adopted  unless  80,000  votes  were  recorded 
in  favor  of  it.  As  soon  as  this  is  complete 
there  will  be  a  vote  in  Queensland,  the  only 
other  colony  with  regard  to  which  there  has 
been  any  special  difficulty.  The  result  is 
regarded  not  merely  as  a  victory  for  federa- 
tion, but  as  a  special  victory  for  Mr.  Reid, 
the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales.  He  has 
always  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  federa- 
tion, and  as  soon  as  the  vote  a  year  ago  de- 
feated it,  he  set  to  work  to  see  if  he  could 
not  overcome  the  opposition.  At  iii  confer- 
ence of  Premiers  held  in  February  he  se- 
cured certain  concessions  in  favor  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  immediately  presented  a 
bill  which  passed  the  Legislature,  and  has 
now  been  accepted  by  the  people  on  a  refer- 
endum vote.  That  the  opposition  is  by  no 
means  entirely  overcome  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  Sydney  and  its  suburbs  give  a 
majority  of  only  100  in  favor  of  it.  The 
country  districts,  however,  are  strongly  on 
that  side.  There  is  great  enthusiasm  among 
the  friends  of  federation,  not  merely  in  Aus- 
tralia,  but  in  England,   and  the  announce- 
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meiit  of  tlui  vote  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the 
House  of  Coiniiions  was  greeted  with  liearty 
ai)i)Iaiise.  In  Queensland  the  referendum  is 
set  for  September  2d,  and  in  Victoria  for  the 
latter  part  of  August.  The  victory  in  New 
South  Wales,  it  is  felt,  insures  overwhelm- 
in,u-  victory  everywhere  else. 


gratefully  in  Washington,  as  indorsing  the 
action  of  the  United  States  officials,  and  also 
in  England.  In  Germany  there  seems  to  be 
some  hesitancy,  tho  there  is  general  willing- 
ness to  await  the  final  statement  before  pass- 
ing judgment.  In  Apia  itself  and  its  suburbs 
the  situation  is  becoming  more  normal. 


A  report  of  progress 
The  New  Samoan      ^^^^    ^,^^^      ^^.^^      ^^^ 

Government  ^  .     .  •      o 

Commissioners  in  Sa- 
moa. The  decision  of  Chief -Justice  Chambers 
in  regard  to  the  kingship  was  proclaimed 
valid  and  binding,  but  this  was  followed  by 
the  abdication  of  Malietoa  Tanu  in  favor  of 
the  Commissioners,  who  then  appointed  a  pro- 
visional government  consisting  of  the  con- 
suls of  the  three  Powers,  and  they  were  em- 
powered to  act  by  majority  vote  in  all  cases 
where  unanimity  is  not  required  by  the  Ber- 
lin treaty.  Both  of  the  rivals  have  accepted 
the  situation  and  tlie  two  parties  liave  to- 
gether surrendered  nearly  4,000  rifles.  A 
heavy  penalty  is  to  be  enforced  upon  natives 
found  with  rifles  in  tlieir  possession,  and  Ma- 
taafa  has  promised  to  turn  in  more  weapons. 
With  regard  to  tlie  future,  tlie  report  of  the 
Commission  recommends  tlie  abolition  cf  tlie 
kingship  and  of  the  presidency  of  Apia,  and 
tlie  appointment  of  a  Governor  with  a  legis- 
lative council,  consisting  of  tliree  nominees 
of  the  interested  Powers,  to  be  assisted  by 
a  native  House.  The  Governor  will  have  a 
veto  over  general  and  municipal  laAvs;  the 
nominees  will  be  departmental  heads;  consu- 
lar, diplomatic  and  judicial  functions  will  be 
abolished;  the  revenues  will  be  raised  by  in- 
crease of  duties  and  a  diminution  of  poll  tax; 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  will 
be  increased;  the  municipality,  under  a 
mayor  and  council,  will  be  extended,  and  the 
post  office  will  be  under  the  general  govern- 
ment. Chief-Justice  Chambers  continues  to 
hold  ofHce,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
Commissioners  have  requested  him  to  re- 
main. Various  municipal  ofiicials  are  con- 
firmed. Pending  the  acceptance  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  suggestions  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Dr.  Solf  has  been  authorized  to  act  as 
President  of  the  Municipality  of  Apia.  There 
is  nothing  said  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  tlie  Governor,  so  that  that  matter  is 
as  yet  ill-defined.  The  result  is  accepted  very 


As     nearly     as     can     be 
Negotiations   in     ^^athered  from  the  differ- 

bouth  Africa  ,  ^     ..^i        -^ 

ent  reports  the  situation. 

in  regard  to  South  Africa  seems  to  be  es- 
sentially that  each  party  is  maneuvering 
for  position.  There  is  abundance  of  war  talk 
and  some  w^ar  preparations.  At  the  same 
time  nobody  seems  to  think  that  there  is 
any  immediate  danger  of  actual  hostilities. 
The  Afrikanders  of  Cape  Colony  and  the 
leaders  in  the  Orange  Free  State  are  ap- 
parently doing  their  best  to  bring  pressure  , 
to  bear  upon  President  Kruger  in  favor  of 
clianges  meeting  the  most  essential  English 
demands,  and  he  certainly  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  lie  is  willing  to  meet  England  at 
least  half  way.  The  English  are  laying 
their  campaign  plans,  but  as  yet  they  are 
only  on  paper.  Of  actual  orders  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  none  given.  General 
Joubert  has  announced  a  stupendous  cam- 
paign in  which  he  proposes  to  take  the  of- 
fensive immediately  on  the  declaration  of 
war,  enter  the  Orange  Free  State  and 
marcli  on  Kimberley,  the  British  diamond 
mining  center,  capture  the  town,  blow  up 
the  famous  De  Beers  diamond  mine,  de- 
stroy the  Port  Elizabeth-Pretoria  Railway 
line,  rtdvance  on  Cape  Town  through  the 
western  provinces  and  capture  that  city, 
which  is  only  seven  hundred  miles  distant, 
in  a  fortnight  after  the  declaration  of  war.  - 
The  announcement  causes  an  occasional 
smile  on  the  part  of  the  English  officials. 
At  the  same  time  they  recognize  tne  fact 
that  any  war  would  be  a  most  difficult  and 
costly  affair.  General  Joubert  claims  to 
have  aA  ailable  immediately  over  20,000  men, 
and  that  he  could  rely  not  merely  on  Orange 
Free  State,  but  on  a  greater  number  of 
Boers  in  Cape  Colony.  One  effect  of  the  dis- 
turbance is  that  thousands  are  leaving 
Johannesburg  in  fear  of  liostilities.  Orange 
Free  State  has  voted  nearly  $50,000  for  in- 
crease of  military  supplies. 


The  Influence  of  the  New  World   Upon  the  Old. 


By  William  T.   Stead. 


Editor  of  'Review  of  Reviews." 


I  HAVE  uow  been  tliret'  weeks  in  the  capi- 
tal of  Holland,  meeting  daily  the  represent- 
atives of  the  civilized  world  who  have  as- 
sembled in  the  Parliament  of  Peace.  The 
American  delegation  is  strong,  influential  and 
much  esteemed.  Of  Mr.  Holls  in  particular, 
upon  whom  as  the  lawyer  of  the  delegation 
has  fallen  much  of  the  practical  worlv  of  the 
framing  of  the  arbitration  scheme,  every  one 
spealvs  in  the  highest  terms.  Shrewd,  strong, 
sagacious  and  resolute,  he  has  rendered  good 
service  to  the  good  cause  and  worthily  main- 
tained the  reputation  of  his  country.  Cap- 
tain Mahan.  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  the  Conference,  has  not  had  much 
opportunity  of  making  a  name  for  himself, 
nor  had  he  so  much  need,  for  his  name  is  al- 
ready a  household  word  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Seth  Low,  being  located  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  American  delegation,  is  not  so 
much  in  evidence  as  the  others,  who  form  a 
group  by  themselves,  occupying  quarters  in 
the  hotel  which  stands  on  the  foundations  of 
the  house  in  which  Peter  the  Great  lived 
when  he  worked  as  a  carpenter  in  Holland. 
A  Russian  photographer  has  succeeded  in 
making  an  excellent  photograph  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation,  which  wall,  no  doubt,  reach 
the  United  States  in  due  course. 

Of  Mr.  White,  the  senior  member  of  the 
delegation,  there  is  no  need  to  speak.  The 
oldest  of  the  American  diplomatists,  his 
geniality,  his  savoir  faire,  his  Avide  experience 
of  men  and  affairs,  make  him  an  invaluable 
member  of  the  Parliament  of  Nations.  Mr. 
Holls  remarked  to  me  one  day  that  the  Con- 
ference reminded  him  much  more  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention  of  the  United  States 
than  any  other  assembly  in  which  he  has 
been  present.  The  work  is  intensely  interest- 
ing, dealing  as  it  does  with  the  application  of 
certain  general  principles  to  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  diverse  circumstances  in  all  manner  of 


countries;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add! 
that  the  temper  and  disposition  of  all  the 
delegates,  without  exception,  is  declared  by 
those  who  have  had  most  experience  in  such 
things  to  be  exceptionally  high.  "  It  is  a  con- 
gress not  of  diplomacy,  but  of  humanity,"" 
said  one  of  the  French  delegates  to  me;  and 
the  Swedish  delegate  told  me  the  other  day 
that  he  had  never  taken  part  in  any  delibera- 
tions in  which  there  w^as  such  an  absence  of 
personal  ambition,  and  where  every  member 
seemed  to  be  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to- 
do  the  best  that  could  be  done  to  eliminate 
causes  of  difference,  and  to  arrive  in  every 
case  at  the  common  denominator  that  would 
represent  the  general  conclusions  of  civilized' 
men. 

From  the  American  point  of  view  there  are 
many  reasons  for  rejoicing  at  this  interna- 
tional gathering.  The  Old  World  is  groping 
its  way  almost  in  the  dark  toward  the  polit- 
ical idea  which  was  first  formulated  before 
the  world  at  the  formation  of  the  American 
Union.  It  is  a  far  cry,  no  doubt,  from  the- 
Conference  at  the  House  in  the  Wood  to  an- 
International  Congress  corresponding  to  that 
which  meets  at  Washington.  But  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  that  is  the  goal 
toward  which  European  States  are  tending, 
nor  is  it  the  European  States  only.  The  Rus- 
sian idea,  wdiich  has  not  been  carried  out  as 
completely  as  the  Emperor  designed,  was  to- 
gather  together  at  The  Hague  represent- 
atives of  all  the  sovereign  States  of  the 
world.  Brazil  refused  to  attend,  believing 
that  she  was  not  interested  in  a  Conference 
which  dealt  primarily  with  the  question  of 
armaments;  and  at  least  one  other  South 
American  State  declined  the  invitation. 
Hence  Mexico  and  the  United  States  are  the 
only  tAvo  representatives  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  We  have  here  the  represent- 
atives of  Japan,  China,  Siam  and  Persia.  The 
Siamese  delegates  are  those  who  take  their 
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(lulics  Ic.ist  seriously;  jit'tor  tliLMii  the  Chinese, 
while  the  .lapniiese  and  the  Persians  are  each 
interested  in  the  discussions  and  punctually 
attend  the  sittings  of  the  various  sections 
inlo  which  the  Conference  is  divided.  The 
Mexican  delegates  also  take  part,  but  it 
would  be  a  mistal^e  to  imagine  that  any  of 
these  Powers  contribute  much  to  the  guid- 
ance or  go\ernance  of  the  Conference.  The 
Powers  wliich  swing  the  Conference  could 
be  arranged  somewhat  in  the  following 
order:  Russia,  England,  France,  United 
States,  Italy. 

Any  influence  which  Germany  exercises  is 
felt  not  by  any  participation  of  Count  Miin- 
ster  in  the  counsels  of  the   Conference   so 
much  as  by  the  private  intimations  which 
appear  to  have  been  given  by  the  German 
Emperor  to   liussia.       It   is   said— 1   do   not 
know    with    what   truth— that    it   Avas    only 
after  very  binding  assurances  had  been  given 
to  the  German  Emperor  that  the  Conference 
would  be  strictly  confined  to  the  program 
laid   down   in   Count   Mouravieff's   circular, 
and  that  in   particular  no   questions  as   to 
neutrality   would    be   permitted    to    be     dis- 
cussed, that  the  Germans  consented  to  send 
a  delegate  at  all.    Count  Munster,  who  is  80 
years  of  age,  goes  out  riding  every  day,  but 
he  takes  little  or  no  part  in  the  discussions 
that  are  going  on  at  the  House  in  the  Wood. 
As     for    Austria-Hungary,     Count     Welsei- 
sheimb  has  effaced  himself  more  than  any 
first-class  delegate,  excepting  Germany.    Of 
the  minor  l*owers,  the  representatives  of  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Sweden  and  Switzerland  have 
the  most  influence.      The  Balkan  States,  in- 
cluding   iloumania,     Servia,     Bulgaria    and 
Greece,    constitute   a   group   by   themselves. 
Their  representatives,  especially  M.  Mijato- 
vitch,  the  delegate  for  Se4"via,  are  very  intel- 
ligent men,  who  contribute  a  valuable  per- 
sonal  element   to   the   Conference;  but   the 
States  which  they  represent    are    but    half- 
fledged;  and  they  are -not  regarded  by  the  rest 
of  the  delegates  as  having  attained  fully*  to 
the  standard  of  civilization  represented   by 
the    smaller    secondary    States    in   Western 
Europe.    The  Turks  are  strongly  represented, 
but  they  have  not  taken  any  leading  part  in 
the  discussions.    It  w^as  quite  on  the  cards 
that  the  Sultan  might  have  come  forAvard  as 
a  great  champion  of  international  arbitration, 


because  arbitrators  are  necessarily  bound  by 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  it  is  probable  that 
if  the  (luestion  of  Crete,  for  example,  had 
been  referred  to  any  judicial  tribunal  what- 
ever the  Sultan  would  have  been  able  to 
make  good  his  title;  nor  would  the 
Cretans  have  had  any  locufi  standi  from  the 
point  of  view  of  international  law.  This, 
however,  was  perhaps  too  bold  a  game  for 
llie  Sultan  to  play,  so  he  contented  himself 
with  protesting  his  desire  to  co-operate  with 
all  the  other  Powers  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

The  net  outcome  of  the  Conference  will  be 
the  establishment  of  permanent  arrange- 
ments for  the  constitution  of  temporary  tri- 
bunals of  arbitration  whenever  disputes  arise 
between  nations  upon  questions  which  do 
not  concern  their  honor  or  vital  interest.  The 
Russians  brought  forward  a  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  tribunal,  sitting  contin- 
uously; but  it  was  not  steadily  pressed,  and 
as  difficulties  would  have  arisen  as  to  the  se- 
lection of  judges  who  should  occupy  seats  on 
such  an  international  court,  it  was  thought 
better  to  proceed  slowly  to  constitute  a 
bureau  with  a  regular  staff  of  what  may  be 
called  professional  peacemakers,  whose  duty 
it  will  be  to  keep  a  panel  or  roster  of  persons 
nominated  by  the  various  governments  as  be- 
ing ready  to  serve  as  arbitrators  w^henever 
their  services  are  called  upon.  In  this  way 
the  bureau,  w^hich  will  be  composed  probably 
of  Dutchmen,  with  possibly  one  Swiss  and 
one  Belgian^  whenever  dispute  arises  which 
the  disputants  are  willing  to  refer  to  arbitra- 
tion, will  produce  the  list  of  nominated  arbi- 
trators, from  which  disputants  can  select 
their  own  judges,  who  will  then  proceed  to 
try  the  case  according  to  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Conference.  This  is  the  germ  of  a 
high  Court  of  Justice  for  the  nations,  and  in 
its  formation  the  two  branches  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speakii^g  race  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  zeal  and  loj^alty  with  w^hich  they  co- 
operated in  the  service  of  humanity.  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote's  scheme  was  the  first  to 
be  introduced,  and  it  is  expected  that  with 
some  modifications  it  will  ultimately  issue 
from  the  Conference  accepted  by  all  the 
Powers.  It  is  well  that  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury should  not  pass  before  the  nations  have 
met  together  for  the  purpose  of  constituting 
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a  Supreme  Court.  At  first  its  authority  will 
be  strictly  advisory,  that  is  to  say,  it  will 
have  no  punitive  force  at  its  back  to  compel 
obedience  to  its  aAvards.  Bur  public  opinion 
is  a  great  force,  and  year  by  year  as  dispute 
after  dispute  is  settled  by  means  of  the  new 
machinery,  the  tendency  will  grow  until  at 
last  we  shall  have  established  in  the  Old 
World,  as  there  has  already  been  established 
in  the  New,  the  principle  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  sovereignty  of  States.  It  cost  Amer- 
ica a  terrible  civil  war  before  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  Union  was  established 
beyond  all  gainsaying;  and  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  Old 
World  to  attain  at  a  bound  the  principle  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature.  But  we  shall  come  to  it  in  time, 
and  Americans  may  well  feel  proud  that  they 
have  acted  as  pioneers  in  the  path  of  prog- 
ress. 

Another  of  the  tasks  to  which  the  Confer- 
ence has  addressed  itself  has  been  the  elab- 
oration of  a  code  of  the  Rules  of  War.  War, 
it  has  been  frequently  remarked,  means  the 
letting  of  Hell  loose  upon  the  world ;  but  even 
Hell  has  its  laws,  otherwise  it  M^ould  not 
hold  together.  The  attempt  to  establish  rules 
which  would  make  warfare  more  humane 
and  make  the  dread  appeal  to  the  sword 
something  higher  and  nobler  than  the  mere 
death-grapple  of  wild  beasts,  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  initiative  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
M.  Martens,  in  his  speech  in  defense  of  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Brussels  Convention, 
explicitly  declared  that  it  was  the  action  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  drawing  up  a  code  of 
Rules  of  War  for  the  Northern  armies 
which  prompted  Alexander  II  of  Russia  to 
propose  the  Brussels  Conference,  of  which 
the  Conference  at  The  Hague  is  but  the  se- 
quel. Thus  in  the  works  of  peace  and  hu- 
manity the  New  World  can  justly  congratu- 
late itself  upon  the  part  which  it  is  playing 
in  the  present  Conference.  Both  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  judicial  tribunal  and  in  the 
improvement  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 


dread  tribunal  of  Mars.   AuKnica   is   well  to 
the  front. 

In  the  past,  when  the  state  of  war  was  re- 
garded as  the  normal  condition  of  nations, 
neutrals  had  no  rights.  At  present  the  rights 
of  neutrals  are  regarded  as  at  least  equal  to 
those  of  belligerents.  In  the  time  that  is  to 
come  the  rights  of  neutrals  will  take  prece- 
dence over  those  of  belligerents,  and  before- 
long  we  shall  find  that  neutral  States  will 
impose  their  will  upon  would-be  belligerents, 
and  compel  them  not  to  fight,  or  if  they  are 
permitted  to  appeal  to  the  ordeal  of  battle, 
they  will  be  hemmed  in  within  very  narrow 
limits  indeed.  The  American  delegates  have 
endeavored  to  narrow  the  range  within 
which  war  can  devastate  the  world  by  pro- 
posing that  private  proi>erty  at  sea  should  be 
declared  inviolable  in  war  time.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Con- 
ference, but  as  there  was  no  general  agree- 
ment arrived  at  by  the  Powers  represented 
in  favor  of  dealing  with  the  subject,  it  wa& 
adjourned  until  some  future  time,  when  a 
special  Conference  may  be  called  to  consider 
the  whole  question.  Already  other  Confer- 
ences are  talked  of.  Next  year  probably  the- 
signatories  of  the  Geneva  Convention  will  send 
duly  qualified  representatives  to  discuss  the 
revision  of  the  Geneva  Convention  for  the 
succor  of  the  wounded  in  war  time.  Another 
Conference  is  talked  of  for  the  consideration 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  and  be- 
hind all  these  there  is  the  suggestion  fre- 
quently referred  to,  especiallj-  by  tlie  Rus- 
sians, that  the  present  international  Confer- 
ence should  be  adjourned  rather  than  dis- 
solved, and  should  meet  again  at  the  end  of 
three  or  five  years,  for  the  purpose  of  revis- 
ing the  arrangements'  entered  into  for  arbi- 
tration in  the  light  of  experience,  and  for 
generally  dealing  with  the  difficulties  which 
are  certain  to  arise.  Thus  slowly  humanity 
is  trending  toward  the  Parliament  of  man. 
which  will  bring  about  the  Federation  of  the 
world. 

The  Hague,  Holland. 


Up   Hillside  Way. 

By  Margaret  E.   Sangster. 


Up  hillside  way  a  mom  of  May 

Wears  sheen  of  white  and  pomp  of  green, 
And  robins  tilt  on  fence  and  spray, 

And  friendly  catbirds  flute  and  preen. 

Up  hillside  way  the  brooks  are  brown, 
And  litle  ripples  catch  the  light; 

Beneath  the  uproar  of  the  town 
I  hear  the  brooks  from  morn  till  night. 

They  chant  a  tender  undersong, 
Amid  the  furious  strife  of  trade; 

My  heart  goes  back  where  I  belong, 
Where  once,  a  heedless  child,  I  played. 


No  golden  gains  up  hillside  way, 
No  stocks  nor  margins;  Nature  there 

Keeps  open  house  both  night  and  day 
And  spreads  her  board  with  ample  fare. 

I  knew  the  taste  of  manna  when 
I  used  to  stroll  up  hillside  way; 

Each  summer  was  like  heaven  then, 
From  springing  grass  to  new  mown  hay. 

To-day  the  ledger  holds  me  fast 
A  captive  dragging  ball  and  chain; 

But  sweet  from  out  a  happy  past 
The  old  home  wooes  my  soul  again. 

New  York  City. 


Has  Telepathy  Been  Established? 

By  Prof.   vSimon  Newcomb,   LL.D. 


In  the  opinion  of  several  men  of  the  higli- 
-est  respectability  in  the  world  of  learning,  it 
has.  Philosophers  of  no  less  standing  than 
Professor  James,  of  Harvard,  and  Professor 
Sidgwick,  of  Cambridge,  England,  are  under- 
stood to  maintain  that  telepathy  is  a  fact,  or, 
at  least,  that  there  are  a  mass  of  observations 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  explain  on 
any  other  hypothesis  than  that  some  minds 
can  see  what  is  going  on  in  others  without 
using  the  ordinary  channels  of  sense.  If  this 
conclusion  is-  correct  we  may  expect  results 
as  startling  as  any  that  modern  science  has 
brought  about.  At  no  distant  day  a  sworn 
mind  reader  will  be  one  of  the  officers  of 
every  court  of  law.  His  duties  will  be  to 
determine  w^iether  a  consciousness  of  guilt 
is  present  in  the  mind  of  the  accused,  and 
whether  the  witness  on  the  stand  is  telling 
what  he  know^s  to  be  the  truth.  Possibly 
there  may  be  no  need  that  the  witness  should 
testify  at  all.  When  counsel  asks  questions 
the  mind  reader  will  fumble  round  in  the 
1730 


memorj^  of  the  witness  and  tell  his  story  for 
him. 

Are  we  coming  to  this?  Is  there  any  real 
evidence  that  one  mind  can,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, act  upon  another  in  any  other 
way  than  that  with  which  w^e  are  all  fa- 
miliar from  ciiildhood?  A  look,  a  glance  of 
the  eye,  a  pressure  of  the  linger,  a  gesture 
so  slight  that  the  uninterested  bystander 
would  never  notice  it,  may  convey  volumes 
of  feeling  to  a  sympathetic  companion.  'But 
place  a  screen  between  the  two  and  let 
neither  light  nor  sound  pass  from  one  to  the 
other;  can  sentiment  then  be  conveyed  with- 
out a  visible  gesture?    This  is  the  question. 

It  is  now  more  than  fifteen  years  since  a 
society  was  formed  in  England  for  the  laud- 
able purpose  of  investigating  this  and  kin- 
dred questions.  Its  methods  have  from  time 
to  time  exposed  it  to  some  ridicule,  but  there 
should  be  no  question  that  its  objects  were 
most  worthy  of  being  pursued.  It  began  by 
making  Avhat  looked  like  remarkable  discov- 
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eries.  To  decide  whether  they  really  were 
such  let  us  compare  them  with  certain  feat- 
ures of  scientific  history. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  it  was  found  by 
Professor  Rontgen  that  a  kind  of  rays  could 
be  produced  which  had  the  extraordinary 
property  of  passing  directly  through  such 
opaque  substances  as  leather,  paper,  human 
flesh,  in  fact  almost  any  ordinary  non-metal- 
lic substance.  By  their  aid  it  was  possible 
to  photograph  a  coin  inside  of  a  closed 
pocketbook  or  a  bullet  inside  of  a  man's  leg. 
In  a  fe-w  weeks  men  all  over  the  world  were 
confirming  this  discovery  and  photographing 
invisible  objects  of  various  kinds.  At  every 
large  hospital  bullets  were  being  located  by 
means  oi  the  X-rays.  The  properties  of  the 
latter  became  the  subject  of  investigation  in 
every  physical  laboratory.  Thus  a  new  piece 
of  knowledge  has  been  acquired  which  is 
universally  admitted  and  constantly  extend- 
ing. 

Let  us  see  how  this  compares  with  telep- 
athy. More  than  ten  years  before  the 
X-rays  were  dreamed  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  made  an  experiment 
which  ought  to  have  been  the  germ  of  some- 
thing vastly  more  important  than  the  X-rays 
could  ever  be.  One  man,  known  as  a  "  per- 
cipient," was  seated  at  a  table  and  required 
to  concentrate  his  attention  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper  lying  before  him,  while  his  mind  re- 
mained alive  to  any  impression.  He  had  a 
pencil  in  his  hand.  At  a  short  distance  be- 
hind him  stood  an  "  agent,"  holding  before 
him  drawings  of  various  sorts,  many  of  them 
quite  fantastic.  He  fixed  his  attention  in- 
tently on  a  drawing  while  the  percipient 
moved  his  pencil  in  obedience  to  some  tend- 
•ency  which  he  could  not  explain.  It  was 
found  that  he  reproduced  the  drawing  that 
the  "  agent  "  was  looking  at,  at  least  in  some 
of  its  main  outlines,  with  an  approximation 
to  success,  which  showed  beyond  question 
that  a  mental  impression  of  some  sort  passed 
from  one  to  the  other.  All  experience  in 
-scientific  history  would  have  led  us  to  sup- 
pose that  this  experiment  would  have  been 
repeated  and  the  result  confirmed  in  every 
psycho] ogical  laboratory  in  the  world  as 
•soon  as  the  telegraph  could  convey  the  news 
of  w^hat  had  be<jn  done.  But  what  is  the 
if  act?    Not  only  was  this  not  the  case  but  not 


another  step  forward  has  ever  been  taken 
toward  establishing  tlie  correctness  of  the  el- 
fort.  Presumably  the  experiment  was  tried 
thousands  of  times  everywhere.  In  a  very 
few  cases  there  was  now  and  then  something 
that  seemed  like  partial  success.  These  were 
duly  recorded.  Of  the  unsuccessful  ones  lit- 
tle or  nothing  was  ever  lieard.  The  wlioh' 
subject  has  dropped  out  of  memory. 

The  writer  made  a  suggestion  as  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  discovery.  How  is  the  re- 
sult affected  by  varying  the  distance  between 
the  "agent"  and  tlie  recipient?  If  a  screen 
is  interposed  between  them  will  thoughts  still 
pass?  If  they  are  on  opposite  sides  of  a  door, 
one  being  in  one  room  and  one  in  another, 
will  the  thoughts  pass?  These  questions  be- 
ing answered  the  experiments  can  be  con- 
tinued and  varied  in  an  infinite  number  of 
other  ways  until  we  are  able  to  tell  exactly 
when  the  transference  is  possible  and  when 
it  is  not.  No  one  of  these  questions  was  de- 
cisively answered.  All  that  could  be  said  was 
that  the  experiment  sometimes  succeeded  and 
sometimes  did  not.  Even  now  after  the  lapse 
of  fifteen  years  no  one  has  been  able  to  say 
when  the  experiment  will  succeed,  and  when 
it  will  not.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  if  you 
try  it  perhaps  it  will  succeed,  but  the  chances 
are  very  much  against  it. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  scientific  discovery 
that  you  have  to  be  able  to  make  some  defi- 
nite statement  about  it.  Conditions  of  suc- 
cess may  be  very  delicate  and  ver\ 
difticult  to  attain,  but  after  repeated  ex- 
periment and  trial  ii  is  possible  to  state 
them.  In  the  case  of  telepathy  no  statement 
of  the  sort  has  yet  been  made;  in  fact,  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware,  a  serious  attempt  at 
any  general  statement  has  been  abandoned. 
All  that  has  been  done  is  to  add  a  few  more 
to  a  long  hst  of  wonderful  unexplained  occur- 
rences which  are  recorded  in  the  history  of 
all  ages.  Most  readers  will  see  something 
significant  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  original 
experiment,  one  of  the  men  was  a  profes- 
sional showman  of  some  kind,  while  the 
other  was  his  friend. 

The  society  did  not  confine  itself  to  experi- 
ments of  the  kind  just  mentioned.  Several 
of  its  members  went  to  work  with  the  great- 
est energy  to  collect  evidence  of  all  supposed 
cases  of  thought  transference  that  could  be 
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founfl.    A  system  of  li^oi-ous  exclusion  was 
juloptod,  by  which  all  ordinary  and  iinverifiod 
cases  were  left  out  and  ouly  those  supposed 
to  be  well  established  were  included.    The 
results  are  found  in  two  very  attractive  vol- 
umes published  under  the  title  Phantasms  of 
the  Living.    If   any   generalization   could   be 
proved   by   the   mere   number   of   witnesses 
these   volumes   must  certainly  have  proved 
something.    Now  it  is  a  very  singular  fact 
that  tlie  most  remarkable  case  of  all,  a  case 
which  would  seem  to  have  proved  the  doc- 
trine, if  human  evidence  could  do  it,  was  left 
out  en  tirely.   It  was  that  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Horns- 
l)y,  a  judge  of  the  British  Consular  Court,  at 
Shanghai,  China,  w^ho  told  how  he  w^as  vis- 
ited in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  reporter 
who  insisted    on    getting    admission    to  his 
house  and  making  him  get  out  of  bed  in  order 
that  he  should  receive  a  report  of  a  decision 
which  he  was  to  publish  the  next  day.    With 
great  reluctance  the  judge  left  his  bed  and 
dictated  the  substance  of  his  decision  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning;  but  he  gave  the 
obtrusive  reporter  a  sharp  reprimand,  warn- 
ing him  that  he  would  never  again  consent  to 
be  disturbed  in  this  wa5^    Next  morning  on 
coming  to  court  he  w^as  met  with  the  ques- 
tion: 
"Have  you  heard  the  news?" 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  what  is  it?  " 
"  Poor  Blank  has  just  died  very  suddenly." 
Blank  was    the    court    reporter  who  had 
visited  the  judge. 
"  At  what  hour  did  he  die?  " 
"  Between    twelve    anjcl    one    o'clock    this 
morning." 

"The  very  hour,"  said  the  judge,  "at  which 
he  visited  my  bedroom  and  made  me  dictate 
a  decision  to  him." 

It  should  be  added  that  the  story  w^as  said 
to  be  confirmed  by  Mrs.  Hornsby,  who  was 
in  bed  at  the  time,  and  who  therefore  could 
not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  circumstances. 

This  occurrence  is  distinguished  from  all 
others  quoted  by  the  society  in  the  seeming- 
ly indisputable  character  of  the  evidence.  In 
other  cases  the  narrators  were  generally  or- 
dinary people  who  might  well  have  been  mis- 
taken. But  here  was  a  trained  lawyer,  a 
judge  of  the  bench,  telling  a  fact  about  which 
there  was  seemingly  no  possibility  of  an 
error.    In  other  cases  each  particular  event 


iiad   to   rest  on   the  testimony  of  some  one 
person.       Here   was  a   confirmation   by   the 
judge's  wife.    In  most  cases  there  may  have 
been  doubt  as  to  dates,  circumstances,  etc. 
Here  there  could  be  no  doubt,  because  the 
visit  of  the  judge  to  the  court  next  morning 
and  his  there  learning  of  the  death  precluded 
all  possibility  of  error.    Why  tlien   was  the 
story   omitted   from   the   book   after   it  had 
been    pLi])Hshed    in    the    Nineteenth    Century 
Magazine  as  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of 
evidence  that  had  yet  been  collected?  Simply 
because  the  very  specific  character  of  the 
facts  narrated  admitted  of  the  correctness  of 
the  story  being  tested.    When  the  number  of 
the  magazine  containing  it  reached  Shanghai 
people  living  there  saw  that  the  judge  was 
human  and  had  blundered.    It  was  true  that 
a  court  reporter  had  died  suddenly,  not,  in- 
deed, at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  but  in  the 
day  time.    It  was  doubtless  true  also  that  the 
judge  had  had  a  dream  at  some  time  or  other 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  but  he  could  not 
have  had  a  dream  at  the  time  that  the  re- 
porter died  because  he  was  not  married  for 
three  months  afterward.    All  that  the  story 
proved  was  that  the  judge  was  human  and, 
like  other  men,  more  or  less  subject  to  blun- 
ders of  memory. 

How  do  we  know  that  the  thousand  won- 
derful stories  so  industriously  collected  by 
the  Psychical  Society  are  anything  more 
than  a  thousand  out  of  the  miUious  of  blun- 
ders which  the  memories  of  mankind  are  mak- 
ing all  the  time  as  to  the  occurrences  going: 
on  from  day  to  day?  The  wisdom  of  the 
ages  is  embodied  in  the  practice  of  the  courts- 
of  law,  which  recognize  the  possibility  of 
blunders,  and  take  every  means  to  guard 
against  them  by  having  one  witness  confirm 
another,  demanding  Avritten  records,  and  sub- 
jecting everj'  piece  of  testimony  to  critical 
examination. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  any  one 
story  w^as  incorrect  in  so  far  as  it  went.  It  is 
curious  how  wonderful  Ave  can  make  a  com- 
monplace occurrence  look  by  merely  leaving 
out  some  features  which,  if  admitted,  would 
take  the  edge  olf  the  wonder.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing example  of  a  story  the  writer  once 
took  the  trouble  to  test  by  the  records  of  the 
Navy  Department 

The  story  as  told  by  the  reporter.— Lieutenant 
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Blank,  being  attiiclieil  to  the  "  Huron,"  at 
Port  Royal,  S.  C,  left  the  vessel  on  leave  and 
failed  to  retui-n  before  she  had  sailed.  On 
returning  to  Port  Koj'al  he  reported  to  the 
Senior  Naval  Ofiieer  that  he  left  the  vessel 
because  he  had  a  presentiment  tliat  if  he 
■went  to  sea  on  her  for  the  purpose  of  fin- 
ishing the  cruise  he  would  be  wrecked.  Four 
months  afterward  he  was  court-martialed, 
and  in  his  defense  he  made  the  above  state- 
ment, calling  on  'the  offcers  of  the  "  Huron  " 
to  prove  that  on  leaving  the  ship  he  had  told 
them  of  his  dread,  in  fact  of  his  horror,  of 
finishing  the  cruise  in  the  vessel.  The  latter 
was  afterward  wrecked. 

The  grain  of  truth  in  the  story. — Lieutenant 
Blank  had  said  to  his  captain  that  he  wanted 
to  be  detached  from  the  vessel  because  he 
had  a  horror  of  the  sea,  and  a  particular  hor- 
ror of  that  trip. 

The  rest  of  the  sfor^.— Lieutenant  Blank  had 
been  already  accused  of  drunkenness,  and  in 
March,  1887,  had  been  stupefied  by  drink  or 
opiates,  and  had  said  many  erratic  things  ex- 
citing a  doubt  of  his  sanity.  One  among 
these  was  the  above  statement  tliat  lie  liad  a 
horror  of  the  sea  and  a  particular  horror  of 


this  trip.  1'his  was  only  one  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  he  had  given  from  time  to 
time  why  he  wanted  to  be  detached  from  the 
vessel.  Kemember,  he  only  made  this  state- 
ment once,  and  it  would  have  been  altogether 
forgotten  had  ir  not  been  for  the  wreclv  of  the 
ship,  which  occurred  eiglit  mouths  after- 
ward. The  court-martial  occurred  four 
months  afterward,  and  four  months  before 
the  sliip  was  wrecked. 

Mj^  conclusion  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
very  few  words.  Things  are  happening 
round  us  all  the  time  which  we  may  fail  in 
explaining  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  critical 
inquirer,  especially  one  wlio  was  de- 
termined not  to  be  satisfied.  Many  of 
tliese  tilings  look  very  wonderful,  many 
stories  are  afloat,  true  so  far  as  they 
go,  yet  looking  very  wonderful  merely 
because  we  do  not  know  all  the  facts.  In 
the  case  of  thought  transference  and  telep- 
athy nothing  has  yet  been  proved  that  can- 
not be  explained  by  the  most  familiar  kind 
of  blunders  or  errors  of  memory,  by  chance 
coincidences,  or  by  tlie  possible  omission  of 
facts  which,  could  they  be  added  to  the  story, 
would  show  it  to  be  quite  commonplace. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Civil  Service  Examinations. 

By  Everett  P.   Wheeler. 


It  is  now  sixteen  "ears  since  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  act  was  passed.  Similar 
laws  were  soon  enacted  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  and  in  later  years  a  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  city  of  Chicago  has  been 
passed  in  Illinois. 

Under  these  laws  many  thousand  examina- 
tions have  been  held.  And  yet  the  question 
is  constantly  being  asl^ed:  What  are  the 
Civil  Service  examinations  ?  Do  they  really 
test  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  the 
various  places  within  the  scope  of  tlie  Civil 
Service  rules  ? 

From  eight  years'  experience  as  Chairman 
of  the  New  York  City  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
experience  of  others,  I  answer  without  hesi- 
tation   that  open  competitive  examinations. 


conducted  under  the  autliority  of  tliese  stat- 
utes, do  fairly  test  the  fitness  of  applicants 
for  tlie  public  service.  On  the  whole,  such 
examinations  as  required  by  statute  have 
been  practical  in  their  character,  and  related 
to  matters  whicli  fairly  tested  the  relative 
capacity  and  fitness  of  the  persons  examined 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  service  into 
wliicli  tliey  sought  to  be  appointed. 

The  object  which  on  the  whole  has  been 
kept  in  view  by  the  examiners,  and  which 
ought  to  be  always  their  first  consideration, 
is  to  obtain  such  information  in  regard  to  the 
character  and  fitness  of  the  applicant  as  a 
competent  chief,  whose  only  object  was  the 
good  of  the  service,  would  desire  himself  to 
obtain  if  he  was  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
the  examinations,  and  if  he  had  the  experi- 
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oiu'o  in  cxjiniiii.Mtioiis  wliicli  would  (»m;i1)1(' 
him  to  aslv  llic  (iiicstioiis  and  conduct  the  in- 
quiries best  adapted  to  elicit  the  information 
sought.  1  lay  ureat  stress  uiM)n  tlie  latter 
point.  JOvery  one  who  has  had  much  experi- 
ence in  the  trial  of  cases,  either  as  a  lawyei-, 
party,  witness,  or  juryman,  knows  how  much 
more  searching  the  (picstions  are  that  are  put 
by  a  lawyer  of  acut(»ness  and  experience 
than  those  which  are  put  by  a  man— it  may 
be  of  equal  or  greater  learning,— but  lacking 
ill  the  particular  experience  required.  Lord 
Bacon  said  that  judicious  investigation  Avas 
half  of  science.  The  ability  to  conduct  a  ju- 
dicious investigation  is  certainly  not  univer- 
sal. Equally  certain  is  it  that  this  ability 
can  be  trained  and  developed. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  man  wiiose 
whole  business  is  that  of  an  investigator 
may  fairly  be  expected  to  conduct  a  more 
thorough  and  searching  examination  than 
one  who  takes  up  the  business  in  the  interval 
of  many  and  varied  occupations.  The  tests 
employed  in  the  administration  of  the  system 
are  briefly  these: 

In  the  first  place  the  applicant  must  sign 
a  statement  giving  his  name,  age,  experience 
and  other  matters  relating  to  his  general 
character  and  1:0  his  fitness  for  the  particular 
position,  appointment  to  which  he  seeks.  He 
is  required  to  furnish  vouchers  as  to  his  char- 
acter. This  paper  is  filed  in  the  Civil  Service 
Department.  In  due  course  the  applicant 
receives  notice  that  an  examination  is  to  be 
had. 

Applicants  are  constantly  appearing,  who 
share  what  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  idea 
that  the  subject  matter  of  the  examination 
is  something  quite  different  from  that  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  fitness  for  the  par- 
ticular place.  The  impression  often  develops 
that  these  examinations  are  only  scholastic. 
So  they  are,  when  the  requirements  are 
scholastic.  A  bookkeeper  is  examined  in 
bookkeeping.  A  copyist  is  examined  in  hand- 
writing and  in  spelling.  A  clerk  who  has  to 
make  abstracts  of  letters,  or  to  keep  files  of 
documents,  is  required  to  make  an  abstract 
of  some  paper,  and  to  show  how  it  should  be 
folded,  indorsed  and  filed. 

When  Colonel  Waring  was  Street  Cleaning 
Commissioner,  he  reported  to  the  City  Com- 
mission  that   he   needed   the   services   of   a 


cIcrU  w iio  could  foot  uj)  rapidly  and  witli  ac- 
curacy long  columns  of  figures,  running  up 
into  the  millions.  Before  he  gave  us  this  in- 
formation experience  of  one  or  two  clerks 
that  had  been  furnished  from  our  Depart- 
ment had  shown  that  while  they  were  excel- 
lent in  other  branches  of  clerical  work,  they 
were  not  sufliciently  quick  and  accurate  for 
the  particular  thing  that  Waring  recpiired. 
Immediately  Ave  learned  Avhat  was  needed, 
we  had  an  examination  that  would  test  that 
particular  quality,  and  furnished  a  clerk  who 
was  entirely  satisfactor3\ 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  heads  of  depart- 
ments are  A'ery  often  to  blame  for  not  fur- 
nishing the  Civil  Service  Commission  Avith 
sufficient  information  as  to  the  qualifications 
required  for  a  particular  vacancy.  It  is  im- 
possible for  an  examiner  to  complj'  Avith  the 
requirements  of  the  hnv,  and  test  the  fitness 
of  a  particular  applicant  for  a  particular 
position,  unless  he  kuoAvs  exactlj-  Avhat  the 
duties  of  the  position  are.  AVhenever  these 
are  knoAvn,  the  question  of  fitness  can  al- 
Avays  be  ascertained  by  examination. 

A.  question  that  is  often  put,  oven  by  sin- 
cei'e  persons,  is  this:  We  admit  that  the 
qualifications  of  a  clerk  or  bookkeeper  can 
be  tested  by  examination.  But  how^  can  you 
test  by  any  AA^-itten  examination,  qualifica- 
tions Avhich  liaA'e  nothing  to  do  with  Avrit- 
ing  ?  I  ansAA  er  this  by  a  statement  of  an 
examination  that  the  NeAV  York  Commission 
conducted  for  the  position  of  Inspector  of 
Provisions  supplied  to  the  Department  of 
Charities  and  Correction.  We  obtained  from 
the  Department  a  number  of  samples  of  the 
different  proAisions  which  AA^ere  to  be  sup- 
plied under  contract  to  the  hospitals,  work- 
houses and  other  public  institutions.  We  ob- 
tained other  samples  of  the  same  articles,  but 
of  difi'erent  qualities  and  A'alues,  and  had  the 
samples  numbered.  We  called  upon  the  ap- 
plicants to  compare  Avith  the  samples  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  the  samples  of 
goods  obtained  elseAA^here,  and  the  Examiner 
marked  the  applicants  according  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  examination  thus  conducted. 

This  leads  me  to  point  out  the  importance 
of  obtaining  the  services  of  examiners  spe- 
cially qualified  for  thfe  particular  line  of  ex- 
amination. In  the  service  of  a  great  city 
like  NeAV  York  or  Chicago    the  A'ariety  of 
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employ nient  Is  boundless.  Resides  tlu'  clcii- 
eal  and  bookkeepinj;-  department,  there  is  a 
great  medieal  and  engineering?  staff.  There 
is  a  great  Law  Department.  Numerous 
steamers  are  used  by  the  city.  (Jreat  num- 
bers of  siek,  poor,  those  accused  of  crime  and 
those  convicted  of  minor  offenses,  are  to  be 
fed  and  housed  and  clothe<l.  The  spacious 
gardens  and  groves  which  we  call  parks  are 
to  be  maintained  and  improved. 

in  the  City  of  New  York  it  has  always  been 
the  practice  to  employ  expert  assistance  for 
any  special  examinations  requiring  peculiar 
expert  knowledge.  In  examinations  for  the 
Police  Department  from  a  very  early  date  a 
physical  examiner  was  employed,  who  had 
made  a  special  study  of  the  ascertainment  of 
not  merely  whether  a  particular  human  body 
was  free  from  defects,  but  whether  it  was 
vigorous,  athletic  and  likely  to  endure  hard- 
ship and  exposure.  In  an  examination  for 
head  landscape  gardener  of  the  Central  Park 
we  called  in  the  services  of  Professor  Sar- 
gent, of  Cambridge.  On  the  regular  list  of 
examiners  there  is  an  architect  and  a  civil 
engineer.  In  short,  in  any  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  Civil  Service  system  it  is  es- 
sential to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the 
selection  of  examiners  and  to  provide,  if  nec- 
essary, special  expert  assistants. 

No  econoTuy  is  more  sliort-sighted  or  more 
sure  to  be  attended  with  injurious  results 
than  that  which  cuts  down  the  expense  of 
administration  of  the  Civil  Service  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  In  no  respect  has 
Congress  been  more  niggardly  than  in  its 
appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  this  im- 
portant department. 

The  (luestion  is  often  asked:  Ho^^  can  5^ou 
test  the  qualities  of  etiiciency  and  good  judg- 
ment ?  I  answer:  By  putting  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  will  require  the  exercise 
of  those  qualities.  We  submitted  to  Captain 
Williams  and  other  candidates  for  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  Inspector  of  Police  a  state- 
ment of  a  critical  situation  in  a  supposed 
riot,  and  asked  each  what  he  would  do  under 
such  circumstances.  We  asked  candidates 
for  Civil  Service  Kxaminer  to  draw  papers  to 
test  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  cer- 
tain  specified   positions,   and   to   rate   other 


papers.  Candidjites  for  the  position  of  plumb- 
er or  mason  were  sent  to  the  Trade  School 
and  set  at  doing  a  job  in  llieir  own  trade 
under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  fore- 
man. 

Tiien  on  the  point  of  character,  besides  re- 
(jiiiring  letters  of  recommendation  from  re- 
spectable citizens,  we  had  a  cliaracter  ex- 
aminer, whose  business  it  was  to  visit 
piMsonally  the  references  of  candidates  for 
res])()nsible  positions,  and  ascertain  how  far 
their  oral  statements  corresponded  with 
those  in  their  letters. 

When  all  tliis  is  done,  and  candidates  are 
rated,  the  successful  ones  are  placed  on  an 
eligible  list  in  the  order  of  merit.  When  a 
vacancy  exists  the  three  highest  names  are 
sent  to  the  appointing  power.  This  gives  as 
much  sco])e  to  the  personal  element  as  it  is 
safe  to  give.  And  linally  all  appointments 
are  made  on  probation.  The  chief  can  deter- 
mine by  actual  observation  of  the  proba- 
tioner's worlv  whether  he  does  it  well.  At 
the  end  of  the  probation  there  is  an  absolute 
right  to  drop  a  person  whose  work  is  un- 
satisfactory. Very  seldom  is  this  right  exer- 
cised. As  a  rule  the  examinations  perform 
their  function  and  furnish  competent  men. 

A  head  of  department  once  complained  to 
us  that  the  system  prevented  him  from  re- 
moving some  of  his  clerks.  No,  we  said,  it 
does  not  interfere  with  your  power  of  re- 
moval. His  reply  was  significant:  What  is 
the  use  of  that  if  I  can't  put  my  own  men  in 
their  place  ? 

This  is  the  kej'  to  the  Avhole  situation.  Well 
conducted  examinations  supply  tit  candi- 
dates, and  if  none  but  fit  candidates  selected 
by  open  conqietition  can  be  appointed,  there 
is  little  danger  of  abuse  in  removals.  And 
when  the  public  is  assured  that  the  examina- 
tions are  fair  and  judicious,  there  are  al- 
ways competent  candidates.  Rarely  do  the 
fittest  men  possess  political  influence,  or  are 
willing  to  stoop  to  seek  a  place  by  such  un- 
worthy means.  The  true  American  system 
of  competition,  open  to  all  citizens  of  good 
character,  and  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  honest  and  skillful  examiners,  gives  the 
people  the  best  service,  and  will  raise  im- 
measurably the  standard  of  official  morality. 

New  York  City 
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The  rckilioiis  oL'  the  nurse  to  the  household 
are  t^^ofold  in  character — those  to  the  sick 
and  (hose  to  the  well.  You  are  taught  in 
your  training  schools  how  to  take  care  of 
your  patient  more  thoroughly,  perhaps,  than 
you  are  taught  how  to  adjust  yourself  to  the 
family  of  wliich  you  become  suddenly  a  for- 
eign member.  Perplexing  situations  may 
arise,  common  to  all  families;  many  will  de- 
velop peculiar  to  individual  families. 

For  one  tiling,  wliatever  else  is  doubtful, 
your  clear  duty  is  to  mnke  youi'self  a^  pleas- 
ant element  in  the  family  life.  Jar  the  ma- 
chine)"y  as  little  as  possible.  Conform  to  the 
customs  of  tlie  house.  Do  not  enter  it  as  a 
tyrant,  noi'  wish  to  rule  it  as  a  queen.  Be  a 
blessing,  not  a  discipline.  Bring  calm,  not 
storms.  Study  the  peculiarities  of  the  fam- 
ily, its  social  standing,  its  traditions.  Do  not 
dash  across  these  by  any  preconceived  no- 
tions as  to  the  rights  or  principles  of  your 
calling.  Do  not,  necessarily,  expect  in  the 
house  with  a  large  domestic  staff,  and  with 
ceremonious  habits,  the  same  position  that 
you  would  find,  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  that 
which  keeps  but  one  maid  or  none  at  all. 
Adapt  yourself.  Be  pleasantly  adroit.  Have 
tact  and  good  nature.  Do  not,  above  all  else, 
expect  to  be  entertained  by  the  family. 

I  may  perplex  the  sympathies  of  four-fifths 
of  the  class  listening  to  these  words,  if  I  say 
that,  were  I  a  professional  nurse  I  should  be 
very  grateful  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
family  were  such  as  would  admit  of  their 
sometimes  serving  my  meals  to  me  apart 
from  themselves.  This  is  not  usually  pos- 
sible, and  it  would  be  a  great  luxury  to  ask; 
biit,  if  it  were  convenient,  I  should  consider 
it  an  unmitigated  privilege.  Keep  the  friends 
of  the  patient  most  at  ease,  and  you  offer,  in 
so  far,  the  best  chances  to  the  patient.  If  the 
family  are  happiest  personally  to  entertain 
you,  allow  them  to  do  so,  by  all  means.  You 
may  become,  and  may  deserve  to  become, 
one  of  their  life-long  friends.    But  if  you  find 

*  From  an  address  to  the  Training  School  of  the 
Hospital   in  New  ton,  Mass. 
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a  family  less  socially  inclined,  more  self- 
centered,  or  more  preoccupied,  if  they  would 
be  most  comfortable  by  themselves,  if  you 
strike  a  nervous,  overwrought,  or  devotedly 
clannish  family  group,  why  not  adjust  your- 
selves to  the  case  ? 

Thoughtfulness  and  cordial  good  sense  will 
meet  such  questions.  I  shall  not  forget  how 
grateful  T  was  once  to  a  nurse-— not  otherwise 
especially  attractive  or  memorable — who 
came  to  my  sick-room  voluntarily,  when  a 
family  Christmas  dinner  party  was  arranged, 
without  my  presence,  and  asked  if  she  might 
not  take  her  dinner  apart  from  the  others. 
Surprised  at  the  proposition  I  felt  myself 
obliged  to  protest.  But  she  carried  her  point, 
like  a  woman  of  sense;  and  the  whole  family 
respected  her  for  it,  while  they  were  left  at 
liberty  to  discuss  family  matters  with  a  free- 
dom on  which  she  would  have  been  a  fetter. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  but  one  of  the 
most  important  points  in  the  practical  life 
of  a  nurse  you  will  find  to  be  her  relation 
to  the  servants  of  the  famil^^  in  which  she 
ministers.  She  may  make  more  mischief,  or 
save  more,  by  her  wisdom  and  sense  in  the 
way  she  treats  this  important  and  sensitive 
class  of  people  than  in  almost  any  other  w^ay 
possible  while  she  is  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold that  she  never  knew  before,  and  never 
may  again.  I  knew  of  a  nurse  taken  from 
a  hospital,  which  I  will  not  name  in  this  con- 
nection, who  threw  a  distressed  and  over- 
burdened home  wliollj'^  out  of  gear  by  one  act 
of  thoughtlessness.  She  was  in  the  habit  of 
dining  with  the  family,  but  something  made 
it  impossible  for  her  to  leave  the  sick-room 
till  the  meal  was  finished.  The  maid, — a 
neat,  self-respecting  American  woman — was 
also  in  the  habit  of  occupying  the  dining- 
room,  tho  not  until  the  family  that  she 
served  had  left  it.  The  two  met,  accidentally 
and  naturally,  at  the  same  table.  When  the 
maid  took  her  seat  the  nurse  left  hers,  retired 
in  a  huff  without  her  dinner,  and  plunged 
the  house  into  one  of  those  domestic  storms 
Avhich  must  exhaust  the  care-laden  well,  and 
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may,  by  reaction,  endanger  the  welfare  of 
the  sick.  Words  are  not  needed  to  condemn 
the  childish  mistake  made  by  this  nurse. 
That  was  not  the  way  to  assert  her  "  posi- 
tion." Her  social  standing  was  not  raised, 
but  lowered  by  this  folly.  She  was  the  less 
of  a  lady  for  it,  not  more.  True  self-respect 
would  have  regarded  the  exceptional  inci- 
dent sweetly  and  have  ignored  it.  No  fam- 
ily acquainted  with  this  case  would  wish  to 
call  that  nurse,  if  it  could  be  helped.  Who 
could  say  what  mine  she  might  spring  under 
a  troubled  roof  ?  In  the  present  state  of  do- 
mef^tic  ser\'ice  that  one  act  was  enough  to 
have  sent  the  average  cook  straightway  out 
of  the  house,  leaving  her  "  notice "  behind 
her.    Then  what  ? 

Let  me  remind  you  just  here,  that  among 
the  subtle  sociological  changes  taking  place 
in  the  domestic  world  to-day  there  is  a 
marlied  tendency  toward  the  employment  of 
a  high  and  higher  class  of  women  in  house- 
hold service.  There  is  chaos  enough  to  make 
us  thoughtful,  but  the  movement  is  not  all 
toward  anarchy  and  misery.  Hundreds  of 
ladies  are  refusing  to  accept  the  service  of 
the  ignorant,  the  slatternly  and  the  unprin- 
cipled, and  are  engaging  that  of  the  upright, 
the  self-respecting,  sometimes  even  of  the 
educated.  Hundreds  of  w^omen  are  ready  to 
enter  kitcliens  and  serve  in  dining-rooms 
who  would  not  have  considered  such  a  step 
possible  fifteen  years  ago.  Some  time  since 
I  advertised  for  a  woman  to  do  the  house- 
work of  my  family,  and  received  eighty  ap- 
plications, of  which  not  more  than  two  or 
three  were  from  professional  servants. 
Dressmakers,  clerks,  saleswomen,  widows, 
nurses,  stenographers,  respectable  American 
women  by  the  score  were  ready  to  ask  ad- 
mission to  a  home  where  they  would  be  well 
treated,  and  perform  its  roughest  duties. 
The  widow  of  a  physician,  a  well-bred  lady, 
herself  accustomed  in  her  past  life  to  her 
own  servants,  applied  to  a  suburban  house- 
hold for  permission  to  carry  on  its  domestic 
work.  The  same  day  brought  a  similar  re- 
quest from  a  teacher  educated  in  three  of 
our  leading  institutions— one,  a  college.  1 
want  you  to  understand  that  the  w^ord  "  ser- 
vant "  no  l(5nger  defines.  It  may  mean  a 
rough  emigrant,  who  but  lately  emptied  her 
tea-cup  on  the  earthen  floor  of  her  father's 


cabin.  But  it  may  mean  refinement,  intelli- 
gence and  other  (pialities  wliich  you  should 
recognize  accordingly.  In  tlie  chaotic  condi- 
tion of  American  society  many  a  woman  in 
domestic  service  to-day  may  be  as  well-born 
or  as  well-educated  as  her  employer.  An  ap- 
plicant for  the  situation  of  a  cook  once 
apologized  to  me  for  the  mis-spelling  of  a 
reference  from  her  late  employer.  Place 
yourself  for  a  moment  in  the  position  of  such 
Avomen.  See  how  galling  it  might  be.  You 
can  put  them  at  ease  by  a  few  strokes  of 
Christian  tact.  Or  you  can  make  them— and 
hence  the  whole  family— wretched  in  so 
many  ways  which  will  occur  to  you  that  I 
do  not  need  to  take  the  time  to  mention  them. 
One  of  the  most  successful  nurses  I  ever 
knew  said  to  me:  "  1  expect  to  have  to  take 
to  houseworlv  when  I  am  between  forty  and 
fifty.  The  competition  in  our  profession  is  so 
severe.  I  began  life  as  a  working  house- 
keeper, and  I  presume  I  shall  end  it  like- 
Avise." 

Overborne  by  the  terrible  expenses  of  sick- 
ness, why  should  a  burdened  household  paj^ 
out  a  couple  of  dollars  every  time  for  the 
laundry  of  a  nurse  who  is  receiving  the  full 
fee  for  trained  service  ?  Spare  trouble. 
Spare  feelings.  Do  not  enter  a  stricken  home 
thinking  of  yourself,  but  of  the  people  who 
have  already  as  much  as  they  can  bear,  and 
usually  more.  Be  lovable,  gentle,  unselfish. 
Cultivate  the  infinite  resources  of  tact. 
Make  yourself  as  welcome  to  the  domestic 
staff  as  you  are  necessary  to  the  patient.  In 
other  words,  be  a  Christian  lady.  When  you 
leave  your  families,  leave  them  regretting 
you  as  one  of  the  angels  who  came  to  the 
door  of  the  tent  in  the  burden  of  the  day. 
Be  to  them  a  ciiarming  memory. 

I  have  said  nothing  to  you  on  one  subject 
on  which  you  must  liave  been  addressed  till 
the  bloom  is  worn  from  it.  Yet.  were  I  to 
give  free  bridle  to  iwy  choice,  I  could  talk 
longer  to  you  about  it  than  on  any  other 
topic  in  which  you  are  directly  interested.  I 
refer  to  the  nature  and  value  of  sympathj'. 
In  a  word,  remember  that  human  sympathy 
is  a  bottomless  Avell,  peculiar  and  sacred  ac- 
cess to  which  is  given  to  tlie  healers  of  the 
race.  Dip  from  it  reverently,  freely  and 
warm-heartedly.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  it.  Do 
not  be  dissuaded  from  it.    Do  not  prop  your- 
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R(>lf  with  tlu'orics  like  I  lie  (Mniiiciit  ])liysici}in 
wlio  ()ii('(>  SMid:  "  Syiiii).'illiy  V  IMic  sick 
should  not  liMvc  syiui).'Hliy  !  It  is  ns  bad  for 
thoiii  iis  chlornl.  It  ou.^lit  not  to  be  given 
tlioni."  Yet  lie  was  so  far  better  than  his 
Avords  that  he  was  one  of  the  kindest  of  men, 
and  1  know  at  least  one  brave  invalid  who 
went  to  her  grave  believing  him  the  gentlest 
of  doctors.  It  is  true  that  she  was  never  a 
mendicant  on  his  syHii)athj'. 

Remember  tliat  it  is  always  well  in  deal- 
ing with  the  sick  to  be  on  the  safe  side  of  ex- 
pression. It  is  better  to  be  a  little  too  sorry 
for  one  case  of  hypochondria  than  not  sorry 
enough  for  nine  cases  of  genuine  illness.  It 
is  better  to  be  warm  of  heart  and  tender  of 
speech  than  too  cool,  too  critical  and  too 
cautious  of  tongue.  All  that  yon  can  do  Is  so 
little,  the  most  that  yon  can  offer  is  so  small 
to  the  body  and  si)irit  into  which  the  demons 
of  disease  have  entered  ! 

Remember  that  every  personal  peculiarity 
tells — your  look,  your  manner,  your  tone. 
Your  speech  betrayeth  you.  The  expression 
of  your  eyes  may  raise  or  lower  a  pulse. 
Make  yourself  a  loving  and  lovable  woman 
if  you  would  be  a  great  nurse. 

These  are  little  things  of  which  I  have 
spoken  to  you;  l)ut  the  littleness  of  life  is  not 
to  be  parted  from  its  largeness,  and  character 
is  tested  and  success  is  formed  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  do  or  bear  the  small.  Do 
not  think  that  I  would  fasten  your  thoughts 
on  the  less  to  the  neglect  of  the  large.  In 
truth  it  is  only  by  maintaining  wide  horizons 
that  you  will  attain  any  success  that  is  worth 
working  hard  for.  It  is  much  to  represent 
the  ideal  of  your  profession.  May  it  be  more 
to  represent  the  ideal  of  yourselves  !  You 
hear  a  great  deal  said  to  you  about  the  nobil- 
ity of  your  calling,  and  you  should.  A  cer- 
tain romance  colors  it,  and  it  ought.  Keep 
the  opalescent  hues  before  your  vision.  Re- 
tain the  beautiful  mist  about  the  prosaic 
facts.  Think  of  your  profession  highly  that 
it  may  make  and  keep  you  high.  Dw^ell  on 
it  nobly  that  you  may  ennoble  it.  Suffer 
nothing  in  yourselves  to  mar  the  dreams  of 


you  tlint  tlic  sick  have,  and  the  weak,  and 
tlic  lonely,  and  tlios<'  who  need  you  most. 
•*  It;  is  so  easy  to  get  money,"  said  General 
(Jordon,  -he  who  never  stirred  a  princijjle 
by  the  breadth  of  a  pen-stroke  to  please  the 
world,  or  anything  that  was  therein,—"  It  is 
so  easy  to  make  money  Ijy  lowering  our  flag 
a  little  !  "  Do  not  lower  your  flag,  come 
what  may  !  That  is  the  one  thing  for  which 
we  never  forgive  ourselves. 

Re  womanly,  w'hatever  befall.  Keep  your 
sense  of  delicacy  fine.  Suffer  nothing  in  the 
peculiar  strain  of  your  lives  to  blunt  your 
perception  of  the  clear  and  the  clean.  Never 
play  with  moral  emergencies,  tiiisting  to 
your  own  strength  to  come  out  of  them.  The 
terrible  solemnity  of  the  moral  struggle  may 
turn  the  play  into  deadly  earnest  for  any  of 
us,  at  any  time,  and  anywhere.  Be  true  to 
the  dreams  of  j'our  youth.  Be  true  to  the 
purest  and  strongest  ideal  ever  held  of  j'ou 
by  the  best  and  dearest  being  w^hom  you  ever 
knew  and  loved. 

To  heal  the  hurt,  you  need  more  than  pro- 
fessional education.  Y'ou  need  a  noble  per- 
sonality, trustworthj',  strong  and  sweet. 
Keep  it,  if  you  were  born  with  it.  Attain  it, 
if  you  \Aere  not. 

Others  have  addressed  you  in  more  flatter- 
ing words  than  I;  but,  believe  me,  no  one 
can  go  beyond  me  in  respect  for  your  profes- 
sion, or  for  yourselves.  Others  have  re- 
minded .\'ou  less  of  the  practical  aspects  of 
your  lives.  But,  trust  me,  no  one  has  higher 
visions  of  their  beautiful  possibihties.  These 
reach  far  toward  the  depths  of  human  mis- 
ery and  rise  far  toward  the  hights  of  hu- 
man happiness.  You  hold  in  your  hands  one 
of  the  most  delicate  a^olian  lyres  on  which 
God  ever  suffers  the  storms  of  life  to  play, — 
the  body  and  soul  of  the  sick.  Touch  lightly, 
for  you  smite  sacred  strings. 

Kneel  before  you  touch;  and  ask  that  He 
w^ho  healed  in  Galilee  may  teach  you  how  to 
tread  the  dim  Avorld  of  human  suffering  in 
which  you  have  elected  to  walk  softly  all 
your  days. 

Nbwton  Center,  Mass 


The   Passing  of  Free  Silver. 


By  E.   V.    Smalley, 


General  Secre'-arv  of  the  National  Sound  Money  League. 


Nothing  is  i»lainor  to  any  one  who  comes 
Into  touch  with  public  sontinicnt  in  tlio  West 
than  that  the  silver  sentiment  is  steadily  de- 
clininj;  year  by  year.  The  evidences  of  this 
decline  are  numerous.  No  public  men,  ex- 
cept Brjan,  Towne  and  two  or  three  others, 
now  talk  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  as  essential  for  na- 
tional prosperity.  No  prominent  newspapers 
now  give  any  space  in  their  columns  to  the 
advocacy  of  the  double  standard  theory. 
There  is  no  ardent  discussion  of  the  old  ques- 
tion in  local  or  State  conventions;  and,  altho 
the  platforms  of  such  conventions  frequently 
contain  a  resolution  reaffirming  the  Chicago 
pla.tfoi-m  of  1896,  such  resolutious  are  evi- 
dently put  in  from  political  motives  and  not 
to  express  an  earnest  conviction.  Finally, 
one  never  hears  any  tallv  on  the  money  ques- 
tion among  people  on  trains,  or  in  hotel  lob- 
bies, or  on  the  streets.  The  farmers  of  the 
West  are  now  convinced  that  it  Avas  a  polit- 
ical humbug  to  attribute  the  low  prices  of 
farm  products  which  prevailed  in  recent 
years  to  the  gold  standard,  as  Bryan  did  in 
his  campaign  of  1896.  The  wage-earners 
now  see  that  the  lack  of  steady  employment 
and  the  low'  wages  from  which  they  suffered 
a  few  years  ago  did  not  proceed  from  any 
fault  in  the  monetary  system  of  the  countrj% 
since  now  there  is  work  for  all  at  fair  wages, 
altho  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  stand- 
ard or  in  the  volume  of  money  afloat.  The 
business  men  are  so  busy  to  keep  up  with 
the  increase  in  trade  that  they  have  no  time 
to  discuss  fanciful  theories  about  bimetallism 
and  have  lost  all  interest  in  Bryan  and  his 
doctrines. 

The  free  silver  movement  would  be  as  thor- 
oughly dead  as  it  is  thoroughly  discredited 
by  the  facts  of  the  business  situation  were  it 
not  for  the  necessities  of  one  of  the  great 
political  parties  of  the  country.  Every  posi- 
tion taken  by  its  advocates  in  1806  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  false  one  by  the  events  of  the 


then  advanced  has  been  disproven.  Yet  free 
coinage  as  a  party  measure  still  survives, 
and  is,  I  think,  destined  to  play  some  part  in 
the  next  Presidential  contest.  The  Demo- 
cratic leaders  in  the  West  and  South  will  not 
abandon  it,  because  they  believe  that  their 
party  must  hold  on  to  it  in  order  to  have  a 
chance  of  success  at  the  election.  Their  plan 
of  campaign  is  simple,  and  is  not  altogether 
foolish.  Tlie  Chicago  platform  must  be  re- 
affirmed, they  say,  in  order  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  I'opulists,  who  believe  in 
any  and  all  kinds  of  cheap  monej'  as  a  means 
to  reilistri])utc  partially  the  wealth  of  the 
country  by  scaling  down  debts.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  I'opulists  to  free  silver  coinage 
is  much  deeper  than  that  of  the  Democrats; 
and  If  Bryan  and  his  pet  issue  should  be 
dropped  in  1900  they  would  probably  nomi- 
nate him  themselves  and  make  a  strong  cam- 
paign on  their  own  account  for  dollars  of  less 
value  than  gold.  Evidently,  the  only  chance 
of  success  in  1900  depends  on  keeping  to- 
getlier  ali  tlie  forces  which  supported  Bryan 
in  1896.  The  problem,  say  these  Democratic 
politicians,  is  how  to  get  a  new  increment  of 
strength  by  the  capture  of  Republican  votes, 
and  the  plan  proposed  is  to  take  strong 
ground  against  the  trusts,  and  also  to  appeal 
to  the  anti-expansion  sentiment,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  strong  in  New  York  and  New 
England,  with  the  expectation  of  thus  adding 
enough  electoral  votes  from  the  East  to  the 
old  Bryan  columns  to  make  a  majority.  The 
expectation  is  that  while  it  will  be  impossible 
to  arouse  much  enthusiasm  for  the  free  sil- 
ver theory,  it  will  also  be  impossible  to  get 
up  such  a  determined  opposition  as  was 
manifested  in  3896.  Interest  on  both  sides  of 
the  question  has  evidently  abated  and  been 
replaced  by  interest  in  newer  issues.  While 
no  great  uprising  of  the  debtor  classes,  the 
distressed  business  men,  the  dissatisfied 
farmers  and  of  the  unemployed  laborers,  can 
again  be  counted  on  in  favor  of  the  silver 


past  three  j-ears,  and  every  argument  the^'     standard,  there  will  also  be  no  uprising  of 
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the  crediloi*  classes  jiihI  tli<'  salaried  men 
and  well  employed  laborers  against  it. 
Thus,  with  a  new  and  vital  issne  at  the  front, 
such  as  a  war  upon  the  trusts  that  are  sup- 
pressing competition  and  getting  consumers 
by  the  throat,  it  will  be  possible  to  gain  Re- 
publican votes  and  at  the  same  time  hold  the 
Populists  in  line,  and  also  all  the  other 
fan.atlcs  who  have  made  a  political  gospel 
out  of  the  cry  of  sixteen  to  one. 
I  expect    to    see    this    plan  prevail  in  the 


Democratic  national  convention  next  year 
and  to  see  Bryan  nominated  and  the  Chicago 
platform  readopted;  but  I  do  not  ex^xict  to 
see  free  silver  made  the  leading  issue,  except 
in  the  llocky  Mountain  Sta.tes  and  in  the 
most  benighted  regions  of  the  South,  where 
the  new  facts  about  the  increased  production 
of  gold  and  the  general  prosperity  of  busi- 
ness have  not  yet  penetrated  the  public  con- 
sciousness. 

Chicago,  III. 


The  ''College"  of  Cardinals. 

By  Henry  C.  Vedder,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  Crozer  Theological  Seminary. 


The  name  Cardinal  is  very  ancient,  and  not 
peculiarly  Roman.  Cardinalis  was  a  term 
used  by  the  ante-Nicene  writers  to  describe 
the  fixed,  irremovable  clergy,  who  were  the 
hinges  or  pivots  {cardincs)  on  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Chprch  turned.  In  proc- 
ess of  time  this  title  was  disused  elsewhere, 
and  became  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
There  it  was  applied  to  the  priests  of  the 
parish  churches,  and  perhaps  even  earlier  to 
the  deacons.  These  deacons,  contrary  to  the 
customs  elsewhere  in  the  early  centuries, 
were  fourteen  in  number.  The  cause  of  this 
appears  to  be  the  municipal  organization  of 
Rome,  w^hich  Augustus  had  divided  into 
fourteen  "  regions,"  and  a  deacon  was  set 
over  each  of  these  to  act  as  the  almoner  of 
the  Church. 

For  a  long  time  there  were  no  cardinal 
bishops,  nor  is  it  clear  just  when  or  how  that 
rank  came  to  be  established.  There  were 
certain  bishops  near  Rome,  who,  from  an 
early  time,  sustained  close  relations  with  the 
Roman  bishop,  sitting  with  him  in  synod 
and  the  like.  Gradually  as  his  power  in- 
creased, theirs  declined;  and  in  the  eleventh 
century  we  find  six  such  bishops  (Portus, 
Ostia,  Praeneste,  Sabina,  Tusculum,  Albano), 
holding  their  sees  by  the  direct  appointment 
of  the  Pope,  and  having-  the  title  of  cardinal. 
In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  early  stages  of  ■  the 
cardinalate  cannot  be  given. 

Certain  other  facts  are  known  to  us,  how- 


ever, that  explain  how  these  cardinals  came 
in  later  times  to  be  the  compact  body  known 
as  a  college  {collegium,  an  association  of  men 
possessing  common  powers  and  rights),  and 
how  their  functions  as  assistants  of  the  Pope 
in  the  government  of  the  Church  originated. 
A  synodical  decree  of  833  bade  the  cardinals 
meet  with  the  Roman  bishop  every  week  at 
his  palace  to  consult  with  him  regarding  the 
welfare  of  the  Church.  Here  we  have,  plain- 
ly, the  beginning  of  the  Consistory.  In  872 
John  VII  convoked  some  of  the  cardinals  in 
monthly  sessions  devoted  to  reform  of  the 
clergy  and  the  hearing  of  grievances.  This 
is,  without  doubt,  the  origin  of  the  Congrega- 
tions under  which  the  adminisitration  of  the 
Church  has  been  conducted  for  many  cen- 
turies. 

But  of  course  the  chief  question  of  interest 
is.  How  did  the  Roman  cardinals  come  to  be 
the  sole  electors  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who 
claims  to  be  not  only  bishop  of  his  single 
diocese,  but  head  of  the  universal  Church  of 
Chrisit  and  pastor  of  all  Christians?  There 
is  an  evident  incongruity  between  this  wide 
claim  and  election  by  a  local  clergy  that 
could  not  fail  to  be  observed.  How  was  this 
difficulty  met  and  surmounted?  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  a  very  interesting  bit  of 
history. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  in  the  first 
three  centuries  the  Church  of  Rome  had  no 
peculiar  customs  in  the  election  of  its  bishop. 
The  few  facts  known    to    us    confirm  this 
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wholly  probable  assumption.  The  earliest 
custom  in  tlie  Church  at  large  seems  to  have 
been  for  bishops  to  name  their  successors; 
but  this  was  soon  found  to  be  oi)en  to  seri- 
ous objections  and  canon  23  of  the  council 
of  Antioch  (341)  forbids  it,  and  lays  down  the 
rule  that  no  bishop  shall  be  appointed  save 
by  a  synod,  with  the  approval  of  neighbor- 
ing  bishops.  The  principle  of  election  we 
liud  actually  in  operation  in  Rome  at  the  time 
of  the  Novatian  schism,  A.  D.  251.  This  we 
learn  from  a  letter  of  Cyprian,  in  which  he 
describes  at  length  the  process  by  which  Cor- 
nelius, the  successful  rival  of  Novatian,  at- 
taine<l  the  Roman  episcopate.  The  bishop 
was  then  chosen  by  the  Roman  clergy,  but  it 
was  already  customary  also  to  ask  the  people 
to  approve  the  choice  by  their  acclamations 
—on  the  precedent  of  I  Tim.  3:7,  the  bishop 
"  must  have  a  good  report  of  them  that  are 
without." 

This  continued  to  be  the  method  of  election, 
with  little  change,  for  several  centuries.  Leo 
I  speaks  of  the  necessary  formalities  in  the 
choice  of  a  bishop  as  "  the  desires  (vota)  of 
the  citizens,  the  approval  of  the  people,  the 
decision  {arbltrium)  of  the  nobles,  the  election 
of  the  clergy."  A  synod  held  during  his  pon- 
tificate (449)  ruled  that  the  bishop  should  be 
chosen  by  the  vote  of  all  the  clergy;  or,  if 
they  were  divided,  of  a  majority.  The  most 
important  change  in  the  procedure,  from  the 
time  of  Leo  to  the  eleventh  century,  was  the 
imposition  by  Justinian  of  the  rule  that  the 
approbation  of  the  emperor  was  necessary 
to  the  full  validity  of  an  election.  When  the 
Western  empire  was  revived,  by  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles  the  Great  in  800,  it  was  nat- 
ural that  a  similar  rule  should  be  established. 

In  a  method  of  election  so  simple  in  prin- 
ciple and  so  little  hedged  about  by  strict  rules 
or  precedents,  it  is  evident  that  there  were 
unlimited  possibilities  of  irregular  and  tur- 
bulent proceedings.  Such  things  in  fact  did 
occur  so  often  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centu- 
ries that  an  effort  was  finally  made  at  reform 
by  the  Roman  synod  of  898,  which  enacted 
that  thenceforth  the  election  should  be  made 
by  the  cardinal  bishops  and  clergy,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate;  while  the  consecra- 
tion should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
deputies  of  the  emperor. 

Such  remained  substantially  the  method  of 


election  until  the  time  of  Ilildebrand.  Tliere 
were  not  only  inlierent  dilheullies  in  this  pro- 
cedure—turnioils  in  Rome,  for  example,  that 
not  infrequently  made  anytliing  like  an  elec- 
tion simply  impossible— but  more  and  more 
as  ithe  Papacy  enlarged  the  scope  of  its  au- 
thority and  its  claims,  the  election  of  a  l*ope 
by  a  local  clergy  was  seen  to  be  an  anomaly. 
If  the  Pope  was  to.  have  authority  over  the 
univei'sal  Church  he  must  in  some  way  be 
made  to  represent  the  universal  Church. 
Such  a  thing  could  not  be  done  at  a  stroke, 
but  a  beginning  must  be  made. 

It  was  made  by  Nicholas  II  in  his  bull  of 
April  13,  1059.  "  In  nomine  Domini,''  in  which 
it  is  decreed  that  the  cardinal  bishops  alone 
are  to  elect;  the  other  cardinals  being  called 
upon  to  give  their  adhesion,  the  inferior 
clergy  and  people  to  add  their  consent.  For 
the  first  time  it  is  also  provided  that,  if  the 
election  is  not  possible  at  Rome,  it  may  be 
held  in  any  other  convenient  place  by  the 
cardinal  bishops  and  a  few  clerics  and  lay- 
men associated  with  them.  The  tradition  is 
in  every  way  credible  that  ascribes  the  in- 
spiration of  this  document  to  Hildebrand,  as 
the  power  behind  the  Papal  throne.  Any 
other  origin  of  it  would,  in  truth,  be  incredi- 
ble. He  was  the  one  man  of  the  age  capable 
of  inspiring  such  an  alteration  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  Papal  elections.  For,  two  things 
are  to  be  noted  with  reference  to  this  de- 
cree: It  reduces  the  ancient  privilege  of  the 
people  of  Rome  to  a  practical  nullity;  and 
it  dissociates  the  Papacy  from  the  one  lo- 
cality with  which  it  had  hitherto  been  iden- 
tified. True,  election  elsewhere  than  in  Rome 
was  recognized  only  in  case  of  necessity; 
but  that  an  election  could  take  place  any- 
where else,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever, and  still  be  valid,  was  a  new  and  most 
important  principle  added  to  the  law  of 
the  Papacy.  It  was  the  dream  of  Hilde- 
brand to  make  of  the  Pope  a  world  ruler,  the 
head  of  the  Church  universal.  Through  this 
bull  he  has  at  least  made  the  Papacj',  as  to 
its  fundamental  law,  no  longer  a  Roman,  but 
a  universal  institution. 

The  principle  of  imperial  approval  is  still 
recognized  in  this  bull,  but  as  a  personal 
privilege  rather  than  as  an  official  right.  It 
pertains  to  the  then  emperor,  Henry  II,  and 
to  anj^  of  his  successors  to  whom  the  same 
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l)rivilego  iiiuy  tluM-c.'iltcr  he  ;;rMiil<'<l  by  tlic 
Topo.  As  i\  mntlci-  of  fact,  IliMcl.i-.MiKl  \v;is 
the  last  lN)iitift"  to  seek  tlio  coiiliriiintioii  of 
the  EiiiiHM-or.  Diirini;  tlio  contt'st  1k'j;iiii  by 
him,  kuoAvii  as  the  war  of  iiivoslitiircs,  the 
PojK's  (lisdaiiKMl  to  ask  for  coiiliriiiation  by 
hostile  emi)er()rs,  and  the  silence  on  this  sub- 
jiM't  of  tlie  Concordat  of  Woi-nis  (1122),  with 
which  tlie  long-  strng'gle  closed,  indicates  an 
abandonment  of  tliis  claim  by  the  emperors 
thait  is  none  tlie  l(>ss  detinite  becanse  it  is 
tacit. 

The  next  step  in  IIk^  evolntion  of  the  car- 
dinals is  a  plainer  recognition  in  l\apal  legis- 
lation of  the  changes  tliat  Hildebrand  had 
in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  introduced  into 
the  procedure.  Accordingly,  with  the  adyice 
and  consent  of  the  Third  Lateran  Council 
(1179),  Alexander  HI  proclaimed  that  elec- 
tion should  thenceforth  be  by  two-thirds  of 
the  cardinals.  Nothing  is  said  of  clergy  and 
people  this  time;  they  now  disappear  wholly 
as  electors  and  the  College  of  Cardinals  is 
definitely  consitituted  as  the  sole  elective 
body.  Hildebrand's  ideal  of  the  universal 
and  International  character  of  the  Papacy 
thus  becomes  the  undisputed  law  of  the 
Church.  This  legislation  was  confirmed  by 
the  action  of  the  second  council  of  Lyons,  in 
1274,  and  Gregory  X  thereupon  proclaimed 
the  constitution  UU  i)ericulinu,  which  settled 
all  the  essential  features  of  a  Papal  election, 
as  they  have  continued  to  this  day. 

But  one  important  step  now  remained  to  be 
taken,  the  definite  constitution  of  the  college 
itself.  The  number  of  cardinals,  at  this  time 
and  for  several  centuries  later,  remained  in- 
determinate. There  were  violent  fluctua- 
tions. Nicholas  III  whb  chosen  Pope  in  1277 
by  four  cardinal  priests  and  three  deacons. 
This  was  an  extreme  case,  to  be  sure,  but 
not  so  extreme  as  one  might  hastily  con- 
clude; for  elections  by  ten  or  twelve  car- 
dinals were  by  no  means  infrequent.  Evi- 
dently such  elections  could  not  in  any  sense 
represent  the  universal  Church;  they  were  as 
completely  hostile  to  the  theory  of  Hilde- 
brand as  those  elections  by  the  local  clergy 
that  he  had  set  himself  to  reform.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  several  Pontiffs  increased 
the  number  of  cardinals;  but  it  remained  for 
Sixtus  V,  in  his  celebrated  bull  '' Postquam 
vcrus  ///f,"  of  December  13,  158G,  to  fix  the 


numl>er  at  seventy,  in  remembrance  of  the 
seventy  eldeis  wlio  assisted  Moses  (Ex. 
24:1.  1);  Num.  11:1«;.  24,  2.')).  The  seventy 
were  to  be  composed  perpetually  of  six  car- 
dinal bishoi>s  and  fourteen  cardinal  deacons 
(these  nnndx^rs  corresponding  to  the  oldest 
traditions  of  Kome)  jind  fifty  cardinal  priests 
— a  munber  that  seems  to  have  no  signifi- 
cance, being  merely  what  is  re(iuired  to  com- 
ph^te  the  count  of  seventy. 

Snbs(Hiuent  I*apal  legislation  regarding  the 
college,  of  which  there  has  been  a  great  deal, 
has  concerned  itself  wholly  with  questions  of 
detail  regarding  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions. In  other  Avords,  it  is  directed  to  the  con- 
stitution and  conduct  of  that  meeting  of  the 
Cardinals  known  as  the  Conclave.  None  of 
this  later  legislation  has  altered  the  lines  upon 
which  the  development  of  the  college  had 
proceeded  up  to  the  time  of  Sixtus  V;  and  in 
all  essentials  it  remains  to  our  day  wliat  he 
made  it. 

A  word  ought  to  be  added  regarding  the 
appointment  of  cardinals,  tho  there  has 
been  no  evolution  or  even  change.  From  the 
time  there  began  to  be  cardinal  clergy  at  all 
they  liave  been  appointed  by  the  Pope  per- 
sonally. An  appointment  may  not  be  an- 
nounced for  a  time,  and  in  that  case  it  is  said 
to  be  /;/  petto  [hi  pevtorn).  Announcement  of 
the  appointment,  or  '"creation,"  of  cardinals 
is  made  in  Consistory,  and  there  are  many 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  before  the  ap- 
pointee is  fully  inducted  into  his  office.  Car- 
dinals are  not  ordained  or  consecrated,  how- 
ever, for  the  cardinalate  is  not  regarded  as 
an  order,  but  an  office.  They  are  held  to 
have  a  social  rank  equal  to  that  of  reigning 
princes,  and  take  precedence  of  all  ecclesias- 
tics save  the  Pope.  Honors  and  privileges 
of  manj'  kinds  haA'^e  been  added  to  them — by 
Innocent  lY  they  were  granted  the  right  to 
wear  the  red  hat  with  pendent  tassels,  long 
regarded  as  their  special  badge,  to  which 
Paul  II  added  a  purple  robe.  By  Urban  VIII 
the  title  of  "  Eminejitissimi  "  was  conferred, 
and  they  have  also  the  right  to  be  addressed 
as  ''Reverenclissimi.''  There  are  distinctions  of 
rank  among  the  cardinals  themselves  also; 
the  bishops  ranking  first,  then  priests,  then 
deacons;  and  among  those  of  each  order  there 
is  rank  according  to  seniority. 

Chester    Pa. 


In  the  South   Pacific. 


By  the  Rev.    Francis  M.   Price,  D.D. 


[Dr  Price  is  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  who  has  betn  for  many  years  in  the  Caroline  Islands 
and  is  now  in  this  country  on  furlough.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  different  groups  in  the  Pacific— 
Editor  the  Independent.] 


The  occupation  of  Guam  by  the  United 
States  means  tlie  extension  of  American 
influence  to  tlie  otlier  islands  of  the  Mari- 
anas and  to  the  Carolines,  which  are  not  far 
away.  Guam  is  onlj^  000  miles  from  Ruk  in 
the  Central  Carolines,  and  already  trade  is 
taking  a  decided  move  in  that  direction.  Two 
American  schooners  regularly  visit  these  is- 
lands for  the  purpose  of  trade,  and  one 
sails  directly  from  San  Francisco  to  Guam, 
[f,  as  now  seems  probable,  the  United  States 
should  acquire  possession  of  Kusaie  by  a 
fair  exchange  witli  Germany,  she  would  not 
only  have  a  gem  of  an  island  for  a  conveni- 
ent coaling  and  cable  station,  but  her  respon- 
sibilities and  opportunities  would  be  greatly 
increased  in  the  South  Seas.  Kusaie  is  3,000 
miles  from  Honolulu,  the  nearest  island  to 
us  of  the  Caroline  group,  and  1,300  miles 
from  Guam.  It  is  a  beautiful,  high  island 
Avith  fine  harbors,  and  stands  alone,  being 
150  miles  from  the  nearest  inhabited  island. 

Germany  might  well  cede  to  us  by  a  fair 
exchange  the  Ruk  lagoon  and  all  the  islands 
to  the  eastward  in  that  group,  for  they  are 
largely  Americanized  and  profess  a  love  for 
the  land  from  which  they  received  their  re- 
ligion and  first  impressions  of  a  Christian 
civilization,  American  missionaries  '  have 
been  in  these  islands  for  47  years.  They 
.  gave  the  people  their  alphabet,  reduced  their 
language  to  writing,  translated  the  New 
Testament  and  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  their  language,  trained  teachers, 
established  schools,  prepared  text  books  for 
them,  and,  yielding  to  a  clamorous  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  natives,  taught  them  the 
English  language.  A  little  knowledge  of 
English  is  widely  diffused  among  the  peo- 
ple; it  is  the  language  of  trade. 

Naturally,  then,  they  would  have  come 
under  American  control,  but  he  who 
"  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing  " 
has  ordered  it  otherwise,  and  the  mission- 


aries liave  (lon(^  tlieir  work  poorly  if  the 
people  they  have  taught  are  not  better  fitted 
for  their  teaching  to  become  citizens  of  any 
Cliristiau  government.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  natives  of  the  thirty  islands 
Avhicli  have  Christian  teacliers  will  welcome 
German  rule  and  regard  the  governor  as 
their  father,  save,  perhaps,  in  Ponape,  where 
Spanish  misrule  lias  exasperated  the  people. 
The  German  Government  may  be  assured 
that  the  missionaries  will  co-operate  with 
them  to  secure  this  desirable  result. 

It  would  be  easy  for  one  who  has  lived 
among  the  people  to  give  advice,  but  it  is 
not  desirable;  facts,  however,  are  always  in- 
structive. 

There  is  no  question  but  tliat  the  Spanish 
authorities,  when  they  came  in  possession  of 
tlie  Caroline  Islands,  desired  to  give  the  peo- 
ple a  good  government.  Their  public  meas- 
ures were  pacific,  not  to  say  generous.  They 
levied  no  taxes,  imposed  no  political  bur- 
dens, and  demanded  no  service.  They  paid 
salaries  to  the  principal  chiefs  on  Ponape 
to  secure  their  co-operation  and  established 
free  schools.  When  the  Quiros  made  a  tour 
of  tlie  islands  in  1895  the  governor  gave  gifts 
of  cloth,  food  and  tobacco  to  all  the  chiefs, 
and  by  his  kind  treatment  won  golden  opin- 
ions from  all.  Why,  then,  did  they  not  suc- 
ceed ? 

The  answer  is  twofold:  First,  they  failed 
to  recognize  that  the  natives  have  an  un- 
written code  of  laws  and  morals  which  it 
is  not  safe  to  violate.  The  utter  contempt 
witli  which  some  of  these  orticers  regarded 
the  natives  both  revealed  a  woful  igno- 
rance of  their  character  and  unfitted  them 
for  being  tlieir  rulers.  The  natives  have 
their  code  of  morals.  They  are  just  as  quick 
to  resent  any  violation  of  this  code  as  they 
are  prone  to  violate  it  themselves.  They 
have  a  law  of  land  tenure.  Each  commu- 
nity lias  its  recognized  boundary,  and  every 
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injurs  ImikI  is  licM  by  n  title  .*issur<Ml  to  liiiii 
by  i;(>ii(M-.'il  coiisciit.  10\(>n  .-i  cliicf  luny  not 
violate  this  law  Mitli  inipiinlly. 

Anothor  law  is  that  the  wonioii  of  every 
eonininnity  belong;"  exclusively  to  that  eoni- 
niinity,  and  that  ji  nuin  has  a  right  to  his 
own  wife  so  lon.s;'  as  he  n^tains  her.  Wars 
arc  constantly  arising  among  the  heathen 
natives  through  violation  of  these  laws.  The 
iSpanisii  violated  both  of  them.  They  took 
land  wliich  tiu^  natives  had  not  conceded  to 
tlKMii,  and  tliey  were  notoriously  impure. 
An  intelligent  native  said  to  me  that  he  had 
never  seen  anything  in  heathenism  equal 
to  the  wickedness  he  had  seen  in  the  Span- 
ish colony.  They  got  possession  of  beauti- 
ful native  girls  (doubtless  by  paying  their 
parents  for  them,  and  with  their  full  con- 
sent, but  this  did  not  alter  the  character  of 
the  act  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives),  and  lived 
with  them  in  open  sin.  The  people  regarded 
their  rulers  as  immoral  and  lawless,  and 
were  exasijerated  at  conduct  which  they 
could  not  correct.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
South  Sea  islanders  will  never  yield  willing 
obedience  to  rulers  whose  moral  characters 
they  cannot  respect. 

Another  cause  of  failure  was  that  they 
did  not  realize  what  every  school  teacher  in 
America  knows,  that  a  lax  hand  destroys 
the  power  to  govern  by  destroying  respect 
for  the  governor.  A  government  just  and 
humane  must  be  firm.  It  must,  in  some  way, 
be  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  The  natives  did 
not  believe  that  the  Spanish  could  enforce 
their  laws.  The  fact  that  they  paid  money 
to  the  chiefs  who  did  nothing  in  return  was 
to  them  a  confession  of  weakness,  as  was 
also  their  failure  to  mete  out  threatened 
punishment  to  fighting  chiefs. 

In  1895  the  Spanish  man-of-war  "  Quiros  " 
visited  Ruk  for  the  first  time.  Seilor  Don 
Jose  Pidal,  a  very  genial  man,  who  seemed 
kindly  disposed  to  the  natives,  was  then 
governor  of  the  Eastern  Carolines,  and  came 
on  the  ship.  Calling  the  chiefs  together,  he 
exhorted  them  to  cease  from  fighting  among 
themselves,  persuaded  opposing  factions  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace,  admonished 
them  that  they  would  be  severely  punished 
if  they  disregarded  his  instructions,  and 
said  with  great  emphasis:  "  The  first  chief 
that  violates  the  words  of  this  treaty  by  be- 


ginning  war  will  be  carried  by  my  soldiers 
to  i'onape  and  held  a  i)risoner  then?."  The 
chiefs  trembled  at  his  words,  and  the  effect 
was  salutary;  for  six  months  there  wfis 
neither  war  nor  rumors  of  war.  But  the 
Caroline  islander  has  a  very  short  memory. 
The  admonition  of  the;  governor  was  for- 
gotten and  war  was  precipitated.  The  au- 
thorities were  advised  of  this  fact.  Again 
the  "  Quiros"  came,  but  bringing,  this  time, 
only  the  commander,  who  announced  that 
he  had  come,  not  to  punish  offenders,  but 
to  persuade  the  fighting  chiefs  to  make  up 
their  quarrel.  His  persuasions  fell  flat  of 
course.  The  natives  saw  and  despised  t^e 
impotency  of  their  rulers,  and  altho  the  com- 
mander secured  a  promise  from  them  to  re- 
frain from  fighting  they  were  engaged  in 
open  war  while  the  "  Quiros "  lay  swing- 
ing at  her  anchor  in  the  lagoon,  and  as  she 
sailed  away  for  Ponape  the  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry and  the  shouts  of  warriors  announced 
the  failure  of  her  mission.  Had  a  few  of 
these  recalcitrant  chiefs  been  carried  to 
Ponape  and  bound  in  prison  according  to 
the  governor's  words,  there  can  be  no  man- 
ner of  doubt  but  that  the  war  would  have 
received  its  death  blow  on  Ruk.  As  it  is 
now,  a  few  men  are  continually  stirring  up 
strife,  and  as  bold  traders  are  unlawfully 
fuelling  firearms  and  ammunition,  and  the 
natives  are  becoming  skilled  in  handling 
guns,  there  is  constant  bloody  warfare  in 
which  many  are  being  killed.  One  small 
and  beautiful  island  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely depopulated  by  war  since  the  last  visit 
of  the  "  Quiros."  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
chiefs,  good  and  bad,  have  no  respect  for 
their  rulers  ?  Bold  men  have  torn  down 
the  Spanish  flag  and  trampled  it  under  their 
feet,  and  some  have  seriously  contemplated 
entering  into  a  warfare  against  the  Spanish. 
In  the  16  islands  of  the  Ruk  Lagoon  there 
are  more  than  100  chiefs  who  exert  Individ 
ually  a  large  influence  in  their  respective 
communities,  and,  as  a  whole  (they  cannot 
be  designated  "  a  body "  for  they  are  not 
united),  they  stand  for  the  weal  or  woe  of 
the  people.  The  chief  says  whether  his  peo- 
ple shall  have  a  Christian  teacher,  and  with 
him  usually  rests  the  deciding  vote  in  their 
councils.  I  have  talked  with  many  of  these 
chiefs  on  matters  affecting  public  good,  and 
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I  believe  that,  with  tlie  exception  of  live  or 
six  men,  they  desire  a  strong,  tho  kindly, 
hand  over  them.  They  recognize  and  ad- 
mit the  benefits  of  the  Christian  religion 
because  it  is  as  they  say,  "  the  religion  of 
life,"  while  their  old  way  was  "  the  relig- 
ion of  dealli."  And  altlio  the  acceptance  of 
a  teacher  by  any  chief  means  a  virtual  rev- 
olution and  the  transfer  of  much  power  of 
the  chief  to  the  teacher,  nearly  all  the  chiefs 
in  these  1()  islands  desire  teachers.  One  man 
sent  money  to  the  missionary  begging  that 
he  would  send,  in  return,  a  teacher  that  his 
people  might  walk  in  "  the  way  of  life " 
rather  than  in  the  "  old  way  of  death." 
Plainlj^  these  chiefs  realize  their  needs;  and 
just  as  plainly  do  they  know  that  deliver- 
ance must  come  from  outside.  At  present, 
when  a  chief  receives  a  teacher,  other  chiefs 
who  are  his  enemies  declare  war  against 
him  and  endeavor  to  secure  the  expulsion  of 
the  teacher.  1  know  one  chief,  who,  having 
received  a  teacher,  fortified  his  place  and 
sent  word  to  his  old  enemies  that  he  had 
decided  to  follow  the  teaching  of  the  Chris- 
tion  religion,  and  would  never  again  invade 
their  domains,  but  that  he  and  his  people 
were  ready  to  defend  themselves  against  at- 
tack. He  was  let  alone.  Sometimes  a  chief 
will  say:  "  We  will  receive  a  teacher  here  if 
you  will  secure  the  consent  of  our  neighbors 
to  receive  one  at  the  same  time,  so  that  they 
will  not  make  war  upon  us." 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  good  governmeilt 
may  do  for  these  people.  If  the  German 
Government  will  buy  up  the  guns  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  natives,  paying  a  reason- 
able price  for  them  in  cloth  and  other  useful 
articles,  prohibit  the  sale  of  deadly  weapons, 
and  punish,  mercifully,  offenders  against  just 
laws,  they  will  confer  a  great  boon  upon 
thousands  that  are  now  spending  their  time 
and  strength  in  killing  one  another;  and 
that,  too,  without  the  shedding  of  blood. 
Fierce,  cruel  and  treacherous  as  the  Caro- 
line islanders  are  in  w^ar,  they  are  easily  in- 
fluenced and  respond  quickly  to  kind  treat- 
ment and  Christian  teaching.  Aroused  by 
acts  of  injustice,  or  justice  not  tempered  with 
mercy,  they  commit  deeds  of  shocking 
cruelty;  once  assured  that  their  rulers  are 
worthy  of  respect  and  are  interested  in  the 
welfare   of   their   people,    they    will   regard 


them  as  tlicir  fathers  and  CNdcorur  to  please 
them. 

Cominercialli',  these  islands  can  never  be 
of  very  great  importance.  Last  year  the 
Caroline  group  exported  copra,  beech-le-mer, 
ivory  nuts,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  about  .$50,- 
000,  and  tlieir  imports  of  cotton  cloth,  guns, 
ammunition  and  (obacco  amounted  to  much 
more.  With  V(>ry  few  exceptions,  the  low 
coral  islands  arc  producing  all  they  are  ca- 
pable of  producing.  In  the  high  islands  there 
is  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  unim- 
proved land.  Many  islands  are  without  in- 
habitants through  intimidation  on  acount 
of  war.  In  the  islands  where  Christianity 
has  restrained  from  vice  the  people  are  in- 
creasing rapidly,  and  their  places  are  fast 
becoming  too  narrow  for  them.  Already 
ihey  are  beginning  to  look  toward  the  high 
islands  for  future  homes.  Intermarriages 
between  these  different  islands  are  increas- 
ingly frequent,  and  the  Christian  religion 
is  making  them  one  people.  Restrained  from 
petty  wars,  the  energies  of  the  people  will 
be  exerted  in  planting  and  tilling  the 
ground.  Cocoanut  trees  will  be  planted  in 
large  numbers  Avhen  there  is  reasonable  as- 
surance that  they  will  not  be  cut  down  by 
marauding  parties;  and,  when  rumors  of 
war  cease,  sparsely  settled  districts  and  is- 
lands now  without  an  inhabitant  through 
intimidation,  will  swarm  with  the  overflow 
from  the  more  densely  populated  districts, 
churches  and  schools  will  spring  up  in  every 
place,  and  songs  of  peace  from  this  music- 
loving  people  will  make  melody  in  simple 
homes. 

"  Return  to  your  homes,"  said  an  old  chief 
a  few  years  ago,  in  dismissing  a  council  that 
had  met  to  talk  of  war,  "  clear  your  land, 
plant  your  taro  and  cocoanuts  and  provide 
for  your  families;  for  we  shall  not  war  any 
more."  Engaged  in  these  peaceful  pursuits 
which  the  people  really  love,  new  industries 
will  spring  up,  and  sugar,  coffee  and  cotton 
will  be  raised  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  our  manufactures. 

INIaking  allowance,  however,  for  all  possi- 
ble increase  in  products  the  amount  of  trade 
must  be  comparatively  small,  because  the 
total  area  of  land  is  so  limited.  The  Chris- 
tian nations  that  rule  these  peoples  should 
do  so  as  "  a  trust  for  civilization,  and  with 
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:i  full  sense  of  the  respousibility  which  such 
a  trust  involves,"  without  counting  carefully 
the  profit  and  loss.  Germany  lias  succeeded 
well  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  it  is  our 
hope  and  exi)e('tation  that  she  will  succeed 
e(iually  Avell  in  the  Carolines. 

In  the  South  Seas  the  name  of  our  own 
country  is  widely  familiar  and  stands  for 
justice,  liberty,  charity  and  equal  rights  to 


all;  for  integrity  of  individual  character 
and  the  religion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  every  true  American  desires  and  ex- 
pects that  her  presence  in  those  ends  of  the 
earth  will  justify  the  reputation  which  has 
preceded  her,  and  that  our  flag,  untarnished 
by  change  of  place,  will  command  the  same 
respect  under  the  Southern  Cross  as  it  ever 
has  under  the  Great  Bear. 

Lonsdale,  R.  I. 


Lyrics. 

By  A.   S.    Poushkin.* 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Madame  Lenaide  Ragozin. 

ECHO. 

To  the  roar  of  tlie  beast  in  the  dim  forest-shade, 
To  the  blast  of  the  horn  in  the  deep  woodland  glade, 
To  the  far-away  song  of  the  blithe  village  maid. 

To  every  sound, 
Thy  ansAver  is  borne  through  the  vibrating  air 

In  quick  rebound. 

And  thou  hearest  the  voices  of  ocean  and  earth, 
Hear'st  the  thunder  rejoice  at  the  hurricane's  birth, 
xVnd  a  ready  response  to  all  nature  send'st  forth, 

But  Hudest  none — 
O   Poet  I  midst  men  such,  too,  is  thy  share, 

Apollo's  son  ! 


GOLD  AND  STEEL. 

"  All  is  mine  I  "  quoth  the  gold. 

"  All  is  mine  !  "  quoth  the  steel. 
"  I  can  buy  !  "  quoth  the  gold. 

"  I  can  take  !  "  quoth  the  steel. 


♦The  centennial  of  the  birth  of  this  most  famous  Russian  poet  is  being 
celebrated  in  Russia  this  month —Editor  of  The  Independent. 


An   Insular  Civil  Service. 

By  Gaillard  Hunt. 


In  appoiiitiiig'  men  to  oftice  in  the  ftMlcnil 
civil  service  two  systems  are  now  followed. 
One  is  prescribed  by  law  and  applies  to  cer- 
tain minor  ollices,  which  must  be  tilled  after 
open  examinations  have  been  held  to  test  tlu> 
merits  of  the  applicants  and  without  regard 
to  their  political  afliliations.  This  is  properly 
known  as  tlie  merit  system,  and  wherever 
the  law  requiring-  it  has  been  honestly  ob- 
served in  letter  and  spirit  it  has  resulted 
in  an  efficient  service,  commanding  the  re- 
spect of  all  respectable  men  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  concerning 
it.  Those  offices  which  it  does  not  cover  are 
tilled  under  the  other  system,  which  is  the 
outgrowth  of  party  spirit  and  the  weakness 
of  human  nature.  Under  it  the  appointments 
are  reserved  for  a  certain  favored  class,  and, 
as  a  general  statement,  it  may  be  said  that 
no  test  of  ability  is  exacted  before  the  se- 
lections are  made.  This  is  the  spoils  system, 
and  it  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  evils 
which  have  so  long  afflicted  our  public  serv- 
ice and  our  politics.  Whereas  the  merit  sys- 
tem is  wholly  the  creation  of  law,  the  spoils 
system  has  as  the  basis  of  its  existence  the 
absence  of  preventive  law,  and  wherever  the 
law  does  not  reciuire  that  the  merit  sj^stem 
shall  prevail,  there  it  will  be  found  that  the 
■spoils  system  xJi't^vails. 

A  question  which  will  soon  confront  us  and 
which  the  next  Congress  should  settle  is, 
Which  of  these  systems  shall  be  applied  to 
the  civil  service  of  the  outlying  islands  which 
have  come  under  our  control  in  consequence 
of  our  recent  war  Avith  Spain  ?  That  we 
must  establish  a  civil  service  in  those  islands 
in  the  near  future  is  certain,  altho  the  precise 
nature  and  extent  of  the  service  we  cannot 
now  foresee.  Following  the  established  cus- 
tom they  are  now  exclusively  under  military 
control,  but  this  condition  of  affairs  should 
not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  long  continue. 
It  is  not  from  a  military  training  nor  from 
the  aspirations  of  trained  military  men  that 
we  can   reasonably  hope  to  draw   the  best 


iHMtiM'ial  for  creating  and  suix-rvlsing  an  ac- 
ceptable civil  service  to  meet  new  and  un- 
usual conditions.  In  tlie  militant  govern- 
ments of  Europe  army  officers  often  receive 
nil  ('(hicjition  in  civil  ndininistratioii,  l»ut  it  is 
not  so  in  tliis  country,  wlicre  tlie  army  has 
always,  in  accordance  witli  a.  fundainental 
principle,  been  subordinated  to  the  civil 
poAver  and  habitually  restricted  to  the  exer- 
cise of  purely  military  functions.  It  would 
be  a  great  error  to  attempt  to  enlarge  these 
functions  by  permanently  engrafting  civil 
service  duties  upon  them.  The  temporary 
military  exigencies  of  the  occasion  having 
been  satisfied  the  authority  in  our  insular  ac- 
quisitions should  pass  to  civilians  and  the 
mission  of  the  army  should  be  directed  by 
them. 

The  civil  administration  will,  it  is  devoutly 
hoped,  be  largt^ly  intrusted  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  themselves,  but  that  a  consid- 
erable number  of  Americans  must  necessarily 
be  employed  to  form  and  supervise  the  new 
service  seems  to  be  certain.  It  will  require 
a  complete  reformation,  for,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Hawaii,  none  of  the  out- 
lying territories  which  have  come  under  our 
protection  has  ever  had  any  other  than  a 
civil  service  which  has  been  Avholly  bad. 
Spain  governed  her  colonies  on  the  spoils  sys- 
tem, with  consequent  official  corruption  and 
incompetency.  The  responsibility  is  upon  us 
to  substitute  for  this  a  service  which  shall  be 
competent  and  pure.  To  accomplish  this 
task  we  will  require  the  services  of  men  of 
unquestioned  integrity  of  purpose,  of  wide 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  of  rare  firm- 
ness and  tact.  We  must  read  the  future  in 
the  light  of  the  past.  When  the  time  comes, 
and  it  will  come  soon,  for  the  selection  of  the 
civilians  who  are  to  do  the  work,  which  must 
be  done,  we  will  have  to  choose  between  the 
two  systems  which  we  now  follow  and  have 
followed  in  the  past;  and  unless  Congress 
sliall  jirovide  a  system  of  selection.  l)ased 
wholly  upon  ascertained  merit,  we  shall  have 
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ji  systom  based  lary,('ly  upon  politicjil  spoils. 
It  is  not  plcasjHit  to  think  of  tlic  conso- 
qiiences  that  will  follow  if  Congress  sliould 
shirk  the  responsil)ility  which  clearly  belongs 
to  it  in  this  vital  matter.  'J'he  new  offices 
will  be  treated  as  the  old  ollices  have  been 
treated;  onr  domestic  politics  will  be  further 
corrupted  by  adding  to  the  material  which 
corrupts  tliem  now;  we  will  fail  in  our  duty 
tQ  the  peoples  whom  we  have  annexed  or 
who  are  under  our  protection;  we  will  invite 
disaster  to  our  new  experiment  at  the  very 
outset,  and  will  substitute  our  incompetency 
for  the  incompetency  which  we  have  dis- 
placed. But  it  may  be  said  that,  inasmuch 
as  we  are  without  experience  in  the  taslv 
which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  undertake, 
it  will  be  imp  ssible  for  us  to  find  men  who 
can  adequately  fulfil  the  requirements.  This 
may  be  so,  but  we  can,  at  least,  try  to  find 
them.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  find 
them  among  men  whose  experience  and  as- 
l)irations  are  bounded  by  considerations 
which  affect  the  practical  conduct  of  nomina- 
tions and  elections  to  office;  nor  can  we  ex- 
pect them  to  be  found  for  us  hy  those  upper 
politicians  who  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  se- 
lect so  many  of  our  executive  officials,  but 
are  not  held  directly  responsible  for  them  be- 
cause others  have  signed  their  commissions. 
We  must  look  for  the  material  for  an  insular 
civil  service  from  entirely  different  classes 
of  our  population. 


We  constantly  se<',  under  the  spoils  sys- 
tem, men  ai)pointed  to  repn'sent'  American 
interests  in  foreign  countries  wlio  speak  not 
a,  word  of  foreign  languages,  and  yet  there 
are  thousands  of  Americans  from  whom  se- 
lections mlglit  be  mad<?  who  are  good  lin- 
guists; we  see  men  appointed  who  know 
nothing  of  foreign  trade  and  who  are  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  international  law,  yet  for- 
eign trade  is  the  business  of  a  large  class  of 
our  citizens,  and  we  have  many  students  of 
international  law.  There  are  not  many 
purely  administrative  offices  under  our  Gov- 
ernment which  could  not  be  filled  from  those 
whose  education,  manifest  tastes,  studies  or 
training  have  furnished  reasonable  ground 
for  believing  that  they  have  the  qualifica- 
tions which  the  positions  demand.  It  is  from 
these  classes  that  the  personnel  of  an  insular 
civil  service  should  be  recruited.  If  the  re- 
muneration is  respectable  and  the  tenure  of 
office  reasonably  secure,  if  promotions  are 
promised  as  a  reward  for  zealous  and 
intelligent  performance  of  dutj-,  if  there 
is  a  system  of  appointment  which  shall 
eliminate  as  middlemen  the  office-brokers 
whose  standards  are  primarily  political, 
many  men  will  be  found  willing  to 
enter  the  service,  with  every  prospect 
that  they  will  soon  render  it  efficient.  The 
task  before  the  next  Congress  should  be  sim- 
ply to  frame  a  law  with  the  object  of  bring- 
ing such  men  to  the  front. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Twentieth  Century  Factory. 

By  Rev.   Edgar  Whitaker  Work,   D.D. 


The  optimist  who  feels  that  his  vocation 
is  slipping  away  would  do  well  to  take  a  train 
to  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  visit  the  works  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  encroaching  pessimism. 

A  great  factory  system  organized  upon 
principles  of  brotherhood,  openly  professing 
the  Golden  Rule  as  its  doctrine,  advocating 
the  care  and  training  of  men's  minds  and 
spirits,  while  employing  their  hands,  is  so 
unique,  so  altogether  captivating,  that  it 
would  require  not  above  half  an  hour's  in- 


spection most  effectually  to  silence  for  the 
time  being  the  loudest  grumbler  at  modern 
industrial  conditions.  Quite  the  most  unique 
thing  about  it  all,  too,  is  the  naive  confession 
by  the  company  that  they  find  business 
profit  in  w^hat  they  are  doing  for  their  peo- 
ple. Enter  the  women's  dining  hall  on  the 
upper  floor  of  the  Administration  Building, 
or  the  "  rest  room,"  or  the  bath  rooms,  or 
bicycle  sheds,  or  the  w^orking-rooms,  kept 
as  clean  as  your  mother's  kitchen,  painted  in 
Colonial    yellow   to    be   easy   for   the   eye— 
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everywhere  the  same  frank  placai-d  j^reets 
you—"  It  Pays." 

The  eoinpaiiy  pays  jjcood  wages  and  gives 
unusual  attention  to  matters  of  sanitation, 
cleanliness,  light,  ventilation,  heating  and 
ornamentation.  The  health  of  the  employees 
is  made  a  lirst  consideration.  Several  years 
ago  the  ])resident  found  a  young  woman 
heating  coffee  in  a  tomato  can  on  a  heater 
for  the  noon  lunch,  lie  promjitly  furnished 
a  stove  for  heating  lunclies,  and  from  this 
has  grown  the  generous  noon  lunch  provided 
to  th<?  young  women,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent. 
The  dining  room  contains  tlowers,  rugs,  pic- 
tures, a  piano,  and  a  "  rest  room  "  adjoin- 
ing with  couches  and  medicines.  The  lunch 
is  estimated  to  cost  three  cents,  but  the  com- 
pany figures  that  the  increased  efficiency  of 
this  department  amounts  to  five  cents  per 
person.  The  young  women  are  required  to 
wear  white  aprons  and  cuffs,  which  are  fur- 
nished and  laundered  at  the  company's  ex- 
pense. They  go  to  work  an  hour  later  than 
the  men  in  the  morning,  and  leave  ten  min- 
utes earlier  in  the  evening.  There  is  a  ten- 
minute  recess  each  morning  and  afternoon 
for  calisthenics  or  rest.  They  also  have  reg- 
ular holidays.  They  receive  ten  hours'  pay 
for  eight  hours'  work.  The  chairs  have  high 
backs  and  foot  rests.  The  j'oung  Avomen  in 
the  binderies  and  at  the  machines  look  as 
neat  as  high-school  girls.  The  object  lesson 
in  cleanliness  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 
The  men  work  nin'e  hours  and  a  half  with 
ten  hours'  pay.  Weekly  baths  are  granted  to 
all,  on  the  company's  time. 

It  is  believed  that  pleasant  surroundings 
are  conducive  to  the  economical  production 
of  good  work,  while  they  attract  a  much  bet- 
ter class  of  workmen. 

The  young  men  in  the  offices  have  the  air 
of  college  students.  Curtesy  is  exacted  of 
all. 

Suggestion  boxes  are  found  here  and  there, 
and  the  best  suggestions  receive  generous 
prizes.  The  employees  receive  full  informa- 
tion by  bulletin  boards  of  the  work  of  the 
company.  The  Advance  Club  is  composed 
of  officers,  heads  of  departments,  members 
of  various  committees,  and  all  foremen  and 
their  assistants.  This  club  meets  regularly 
to  consider  complaints  and  suggestions.  The 
factory  has  no  superintendent,  but  is  man- 


aged by  a  Factory  Committee  of  five  experts 
in  various  lines  of  factory  work.  The  sys- 
tem of  prizes  for  suggestions  calls  forth  the 
individuality  and  originality  of  each  em- 
ploj^ee.  Only  high-school  graduates  are  em- 
ployed for  office  departments,  and  manual 
training  is  a  prerequisite  for  some  depart- 
ments. Jt  has  been  announced  that  after  the 
year  1915  no  one  loill  he  employed  ivho  has  not 
attended  a  Kindenjarten  in  childhood. 

When  visitors  of  note  are  expected  the 
bulletin  boards  announce  their  names,  to 
promote  the  personal  interest  of  the  em- 
ployees. The  attention  paid  to  pleasant  sur- 
roundings is  not  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  but 
a  matter  of  business  policy;  hence  here  and 
there  a  waving  palm  among  whirring  wheels 
and  belts.  The  lawns  and  grounds  were 
carefully  planned  by  a  landscape  gardener. 
One  of  the  streets  near  the  factory  has  been 
pronounced  in  summer  time  the  most  beau- 
tiful street  in  the  world.  The  section  of  the 
city  in  which  the  factory  is  located  was  for- 
merly "  Slidertown,"  disreputable  and  un- 
sightly. Now  it  is  "  South  Park,"  and  is 
rightly  named.  The  employees  themselves 
have  formed  the  *'  South  Park  Improvement 
Association."  For  many  squares  about  the 
factory  the  effect  of  the  factory's  attention 
to  beauty  is  seen  in  the  homes,  in  a  window- 
box  of  flowers,  a  vine-clad-porch,  a  well 
trimmed  lawn,  or  a  well  kept  back  yard. 

The  company  keeps  a  landscape  gardener 
who  instructs  the  people  in  the  best  meth- 
ods of  planting  trees  and  training  vines,  and 
the  company  offers  prizes,  for  example,  for 
the  best  kept  back  yard.  Realizing  the  diffi- 
culty of  occupying  boys  and  of  teaching 
them  usefulness,  a  boys'  garden  has  been 
furnished.  Each  boy  has  a  plot  of  ground 
assigned  him  and  is  permitted  to  raise  vege- 
tables.   Prizes  are  given  for  the  best  result. 

This  year  athletic  grounds  have  been  added 
and  a  club  house  for  the  boys  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

There  are  no  strikes  here  and  no  lock-outs. 
Why,  indeed,  should  there  be  ? 

A  prominent  German  socialist,  visiting  the 
factory,  said:  *'*  This  is  all  I  mean  by  social- 
ism.." Another  said:  "  You  make  money  and 
happiness  at  the  same  time."  All  this  costs 
the  company  a  large  sum,  but,  besides  get- 
ting its  own  profits,  the  lives  of  thousands 
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are  broadoiiod  and  made  more  happy.  When 
capital  b('('()in(>s  generous  to  labor,  labor  l)e- 
coiiies  loyal  to  cai)ital.  The  employer  rea- 
lizes that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  make  the  em- 
ployee as  miicli  of  a  man  as  possible,  phy- 
sically, intellectually,  morally.  This  repre- 
sents a  distinct  advance  in  factory  life.  The 
workman  is  not  merely  a  "hand;"  he  is  a 
"  soul."  Put  more  into  his  soul,  give  him 
more  to  think  about,  give  him  a  better  dwell- 
ing and  better  surroundings,  open  new  vistas 
of  life,  and  he  will,  out  of  his  strengthened 
manhood,  give  you  a  better  service. 

Passing  by  many  Interesting  features,  such 
as  lectures,  stereoptlcon  talks,  Saturday  half- 
holiday,  the  training-school  for  salesmen, 
cooking-classes,  library,  let  us  not  neglect  to 
mention  the  House  of  Usefulness  and  the 
Sunday  school. 

The  House  of  Usefulness  is  the  social  set- 
tlement. Here  resides  the  deaconess,  and 
here  center  all  the  social  organizations— boys' 
and  girls'  clubs,  musical  organizations,  kin- 
dergarten, mothers'  meetings,  relief  associa- 
tions. The  leverage  obtained  here  upon  the 
lives  of  boys  and  girls  seems  incalculable. 


Pleasant    Sunday   Afternoons— this   is   the 
titl(»  given  to  the  Snndny  sc1m)o1. 

It  has  seven  hundred  members,  and  meets 
on  the  third  floor  of  one  of  the  factory  build- 
ings. A  printed  progrnmiiie  is  used,  with 
a  Scripture  lesson.  First  there  is  a  drill  of 
the  Boys'  Brigade,  then  a  choir  processional, 
then  singing  and  responsive  reading,  and 
quotation  of  selected  verses.  Scriptural  or 
otherwise,  then  a  twenty-minute  address, 
and  remarks  by  the;  deaconess.  The  subjects 
of  study  are  practical  life  lessons,  such  as 
"Work,"  "Charity,"  "Child-life,"  "Liberty." 
The  basis  of  the  study  is  the  Scriptures,  but 
illustrative  material  from  ever.v  source  is 
Avelcome.  Often  the  stereoptlcon  is  used  in 
the  s'cliool  to  show  scenes  of  travel,  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  best  methods  of  home-making, 
or  landscape  gardening.  There  is  nothing 
traditional,  nothing  hoary-headed  about  this 
factory-system,  not  even  in  the  Sunday 
school.  AYalking  amidst  these  new  indus- 
trial conditions  one  feels  as  if  he  had  al- 
readj^  pushed  through  the  door  of  the  new 
century. 

Dayton    Ohio. 


The  Seven  Colonies  of   Australasia. 

By  H.   T.   Burgess,   LL.D. 


The  Australian  colonies  are  rather  given  to 
elaborating  statistical  information  as  to  their 
position  and  progress.  Probably  this  tend- 
ency is  attributable  to-  their  having  separate 
administrations,  which  produces  a  certain 
amount  of  othcial  rivalry.  Each  colony  has 
its  own  statistical  department  and  staff,  from 
which  issues  an  annual  "  Register,"  and  the 
respect!  s^e  otRces  are  tempted  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  fullness  and  promptitude 
of  their  returns.  For  a  length  of  time  the 
Victorian  Yearbook  was  the  best  authority, 
and  a  most  valuable  production,  but  its  pub- 
lication was  suspended  from  considerations 
of  economy,  and  its  compiler,  Mr.  H.  Heylyn 
Hayter,  having  died,  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan,Govern- 
ment  Statist  of  New  South  Wales,  has  taken 
the  first  place.  His  annual  volume  on  the 
seven  colonies  is  a  mine  of  information  gath- 


ered from  official  statements  and  grouped  in 
an  intelligent  and  systematic  manner.  Mr. 
Coghlan  has  the  art,  denied  to  some  statis- 
ticians, of  making  columns  of  figures  inter- 
esting by  pointing  out  exactly  what  they 
mean,  instead  of  leaving  them  in  bewildering 
baldness. 

The  progress  of  the  group  of  colonies 
which,  with  the  exception  of  New  Zealand, 
are  coalescing  into  a  nation,  is  presented  in 
a  somewhat  striking  manner  by  taking  the 
year  18G1  as  the  starting  point.  The  date  is 
chosen  because  it  was  the  j^ear  when  the  first 
census  was  taken  after  the  establishment  of 
responsible  government,  and  virtually  marked 
the  commencement  of  the  present  system  of 
colonization,  the  excitement  and  disturbance 
of  the  gold  discoveries  having  passed  away. 
During  the  interval  since  then  the  population 
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has  growu  from  less  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter  to  upward  of  four  millions  and ahalf. 
A  constant  stream  of  immigration  has  been 
kept  up,  tho  assistance  to  it  from  the  public 
funds  was  practically  abandoned  long  ago, 
but  the  principal  additions  liave  been  by  the 
natural  increase.  Mr.  Coghlan  boldly  de- 
clares that  the  conditions  of  life  are  more 
favorable  in  Australia  than  in  any  other 
country,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  be- 
ing close  upon  nineteen  per  thousand,  where- 
as in  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  only  a  little 
over  eleven,  and  the  average  European  rate 
is  under  ten  per  thousand.  It  follows  that 
the  Australasians  are  a  homogenous  people  as 
to  race,  for  out  of  the  total  number  only 
about  100,000  are  natives  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and  40,000  are  Chinese  or 
other  Asiatics.  Something  like  95  per  cent, 
therefore  are  either  of  colonial  birth  or  An- 
glo-Saxon descent. 

The  natural  resources  of  Australasia  in- 
variably impress  thoughtful  students  of  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  colonies. 
They  have  directed  the  occupations  of  the 
people,  developed  an  enormous  commerce 
and  provided  an  unilsual  proportion  of  ma- 
terial wealth.  Australia  is  pre-eminently  a 
producer's  countrj-,  and  tho  efforts  have  been 
made  to  establish  and  foster  manufacturing 
industries,  they  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
pastoral,  agricultural,  mineral,  dairjnng  and 
horticultural  interests,  which  flourish,  as  it 
were,  of  their  own  accord.  The  single  item 
of  gold  production  requires  the  employment 
of  figures  that  baffle  the  imagination.  The 
first  great  boom  that  Australia  experienced 
was  in  1851,  when  gold  was  discovered  al- 
most simultaneously  in  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  stroke  of  a  miner's 
pick  was  something  like  breaking  into  a 
jeweler's  shop.  Since  that  time  £400,000,000 
in  solid  gold  has  been  put  into  the  world's 
cash  box,  and  of  late  the  yield  has  Increased 
instead  of  diminishing.  New  fields  are  being 
discovered  and  modern  appliances  for  gold 
saving  are  being  employed  with  success.  The 
output  last  year  was  considerably  over  three 
million  ounces,  having  a  cash  value  of  at 
least  £12.000,000,  and  this  year  it  will  rise 
still  higher.  By  the  side  of  these  figures 
those  that  represent  the  production  of  silver, 
copper,   tin  and  coal  look  insignificant,  tho 


in  themselves  they  are  more  than  respect- 
able. The  coal  measures  of  New  South 
Wales  are  practically  inexhaustible,  and 
Australians  claim  that  at  Mount  Morgan,  in 
Queensland,  they  have  the  richest  gold  mine, 
at  Broken  Hill  the  richest  silver  mine,  at 
Mount  Bischoff,  in  Tasmania,  the  most  valu- 
able deposit  of  tin,  and  at  Moonta,^u  South 
Australia,  one  of  the  best  cui)riferous  areas 
in  the  world.  With  a  population  less  than 
that  of  New  York,  Australians  produce  one- 
fifth  of  the  gold  and  one-twelfth  of  the  silver 
that  is  obtained  from  all  the  mines  on  the 
planet.    They  ought  to  be  well  off  ! 

More  than  anything  else  Australia  is  a 
pastoral  country.  Its  vast  plains  with  their 
salsolaceous  herbage  are  eminently  adapted 
to  the  business  of  sheep  breeding.  The  dry, 
elastic  climate  and  the  nourishing  character 
of  the  natural  grasses  are  favorable  to  horses 
and  cattle.  Careful  selection  continued 
through  a  number  of  years  has  improved  the 
quality  of  the  stock  and  its  products,  so  that 
in  all  departments  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence has  been  obtained.  Accordingly,  wool 
has  become  the  greatest  staple  export,  its 
value  in  a  single  year  approaching  £20,000,- 
000.  A  large  trade  is  also  being  done  in 
frozen  or  chilled  meat,  which  is  expanding 
most  rapidly  in  New  Zealand  and  Queens- 
land. The  pastures  of  the  island  colony  are 
the  best  suited  for  producing  sheep  with 
large  carcasses,  and  the  far  stretching  downs 
of  Queensland  for  beef.  The  export  of  dairy 
produce  is  comparatively  a  new  industry,  but 
it  has  already  obtained  considerable  dimen- 
sions; the  initial  difficulties  have  been  over- 
come and  the  possibilities  of  increase  are 
practically  unlimited.  The  introduction  of 
the  factory  system,  and  the  cream  separator 
has  facilitated  production,  and  the  provision 
of  cool  storage  chambers  on  ocean  steamers 
has  overcome  the  difliculty  of  transit.  With- 
in the  last  few  years  the  pastoralists  have 
been  smitten  by  drought  and  lost  cattle  by 
the  thousand  and  sheep  by  the  million.  The 
value  of  their  commodities  has  suffered  by 
the  fall  in  prices,  and  yet  despite  all  draw- 
backs the  flocks  and  herds  of  Australia  have 
yielded  an  annual  return  averaging  nearly 
£45,000,000,  or  between  £10  and  £11  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  community. 
The  stock  census  of  course  runs  into  prodi- 
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jj:ioiis  totals.  Nearly  two  millions  of  horses, 
thirteen  millions  of  Jiorned  cattle  and  a  hun- 
dred and  twelve  million  slieep  represent,  it 
is  reckoned,  £115,000,000  of  property  "  on  the 
hoof,"  without  taking  into  account  land  and 
improvements.  The  significance  of  such  a 
statement  is  difficult  to  realize.  It  means 
that  tlif^re  are  more  horses  in  Australia  than 
men  and  women,  and  six  times  as  many 
cattle,  with  considerable  more  than  one-fifth 
of  all  the  sheep  in  the  world. 

Considering  the  population  the  extent  of 
land  under  cultivation  in  Australia  is  already 
very  large,  and  agricultural  settlement  is 
steadily  expanding.  About  four  and  a  half 
million  acres  are  sown  with  wheat,  nearly 
an  equal  amount  devoted  to  other  crops,  and 
over  ten  millions  are  covered  with  permanent 
artificial  grasses.  The  returns  from  cereals 
vary  very  greatly  because  there  is  a  wide  fluc- 
tuation in  the  character  of  the  seasons.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  there  is  a  surplus  of  bread- 
stuffs  to  export  and  a  good  harvest  means  a 
big  export  trade.  The  little  colony  of  South 
Australia,  with  a  population  of  only  300,000, 
has  had  in  a  good  season  enough  wheat  to 
send  away  a  thousand-ton  ship  load  every 
working  day  for  the  year.  The  average  an- 
nual yield  throughout  Australia,  after  provid- 
ing for  the  requirements  of  seed,  is  over  32,- 
000,000  bushels,  and  the  surplus  for  export 
about  eight  millions  and  a  half.  The  net 
value  of  crops  of  all  kinds  is  estimated  at 
nearly  £23,000,000,  or  rather  more  than  half 
the  value  of  pastoral  products.  Scientific 
husbandry,  however,  is  only  practised  to  an 
extremely  limited  extent.  Experiments  in 
viticulture,  horticulture  and  intense  farming 
in  irrigation  colonies  have  demonstrated  that 
the  possibilities  of  the  future  are  unlimited, 
when  other  than  the  rough  and  ready  meth- 
ods at  present  generally  in  use  are  employed. 

A  country  that  produces  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life  in  such  overflowing  abundance 
may  naturally  be  expected  to  have  a  rela- 
tively immense  external  trade,  and  such  is 
the  fact.  Both  in  value  and  volume  the  com- 
modities shipped  to  other  lands  are  compara- 
tively enormous,  and  a  large  import  trade  is 
the  direct  consequence.  The  fall  in  prices 
which  occurred  some  years  ago  has  pre- 
vented the  growth  during  a  recent  period 
from  being  visible  in  currency  terms,  for  the 


highest  figure  was  reached  in  1801,  when 
the  imports  and  exports  of  Australia  totaled 
£144,760,285,  the  proportion  being  £37  13s.  7d. 
per  head  of  the  population.  No  other  country 
in  tlie  world,  save  Belgium,  does  anything 
like  such  a  business.  Its  extraordinary  char- 
acter may  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with 
other  prosperous  countries.  Thus  the  aver- 
age external  trade  of  the  United  States  is 
£0  6s.  3d.  per  head;  of  Canada,  £9  13s.  3d.; 
of  Germany,  £8  13s,  3d.,  and  of  France,  £10 
.IDs.  8d.,  but  omitting  intercolonial  business 
in  the  year  named,  the  rate  for  Australasia 
was  £23  6s.  3d. 

The  absence  of  natural  means  of  inland  com- 
munication, such  as  rivers,  has  stimulated 
railway  construction,  and  in  proportion  to 
population  Australia  is  as  well  served  as  the 
United  States  There  are  14,587  miles  of  rail- 
way open,  almost  the  whole  being  owned  and 
worked  by  the  several  States,  and  about  50,- 
000  miles  of  telegraph.  The  public  debt  of 
Australasia  looks  large  on  paper,  but  it  has 
principally  been  incurred  by  the  construction 
of  developmental  works  which  in  other  coun- 
tries are  usually  left  to  private  enterprise. 
The  railways,  telegraphs,  harbor  improve- 
ments, water  conservation  w^orks,  and  other 
reproductive  services  collectively  constitute 
an  asset  the  cash  value  of  which  probably 
far  exceeds  the  total  liability. 

As  to  private  finance  it  is  estimated  that 
the  wealth  of  the  people  in  1890,  omitting 
unsold  lands  and  public  works,  amounted  to 
£1,169,000,000,  having  increased  during  the 
preceding  twenty-seven  years  by  the  surpris- 
ing sum  of  £988,000,000.  This  is  no  fancy 
guess  but  the  results  of  sober  calculation  in 
every  detail.  Mr.  Coghlan  says  the  ratio  of 
progress  is  quite  unprecedented.  "  Tho 
Australasia  has  but  the  population  of  a  prov- 
ince of  one  of  the  great  European  powers,  in 
the  wealth  and  earnings  of  the  people  it  stood 
in  the  year  1890  before  the  most  of  the 
secondary  States,  and  as  regards  wealth  and 
income  per  head  of  the  population  far  before 
any  other  country."  The  general  diffusion 
of  wealth  is  also  noteworthy,  for  while  Aus- 
tralasia has  few  millionaires  the  probate  rec- 
ords show  that  one  in  four  of  the  men  and 
women  who  die  leave  property  on  which  duty 
has  to  be  paid. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  on  the 
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average  Australians  are  exceptionally  rich, 
and  that  the  general  standard  of  comfort  is 
high.  The  prospects,  moreover,  are  highly 
encouraging.  Unprofitable,  because  water- 
less, regions  are  being  turned  to  good  account 
by  artesian  wells  and  irrigation  works.  Re- 
markable developments  are  taking  place  in 
the  auriferous  tracts  of  the  west,  the  sugar 
growing  districts  of  the  east,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  more  scientific  methods  everywhere. 
The  exploitation  of  many  important  sources 
of   wealth   has   in   fact   scarcely   more   than 


begun.  It  may  be  added  that  there  is  a  ma- 
terial diminution  in  the  proportion  of  serious 
crime,  for  the  increase  is  onlj'  one-fourth  in 
the  number  of  cases  during  a  period  in  which 
the  population  has  multiplied  three  and  four 
fold.  There  is  also  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  spread  of  education,  as  appears  by 
the  marriage  registers.  The  proportion  per 
10,000  of  persons  married  in  a  recent  year  who 
could  not  sign  their  names  was  only  161,  and 
even  of  this  small  numoer  the  greater  por 
tion  were  not  born  in  Australasia. 

Norwood,  South  Australia. 


Adeline. 


"  They're  coming,  Mis'  Robinson 
just  turning  out  the  front  yard." 

"  I  hear  you,  Mis'  Stanford." 

'*  I'm  going  to  stand  at  your  gate,  Mis' 
Robinson,  and  fall  in  behind  when  they 
pass." 

"  All  right.  Mis'  Stanford." 

TJie  funeral  procession  moved  slowly  along 
the  narrow  country  lane.  The  coffin,  carried 
by  six  darkly  robed  neighbors,  was  at  the 
head.  The  darkly  robed  mourners  came 
after.  Under  the  gray  and  empty  trees, 
and  against  the  waning  yellow  of  an  au- 
tumnal sky,  each  figure  was  cut  out  as  some- 
thing noble,  remote,  elemental.  The  two 
women,  one  at  her  door,  the  other  in  the 
road,  stood  watching. 

"  It's  many  a  day  since  we've  had  a  w^alk- 
ing-funeral,"  said  Mrs.  Stanford.  *'  But  she 
made  them  promise  to  have  that  kind.  She 
wasn't  very  heavy— poor  Mary  Robert— and 
it's  only  a  step  from  her  house  to  the 
church." 

"  Yes,"  said  Adeline  Robinson.  She 
watched  and  listened. 

"  I  guess  John'll  miss  her  terrible,  Mis' 
Robinson.  Him  being  blind  makes  it  worse. 
Mary  was  eyes  and  ears  and  everything  to 
him." 

"  There's  Estella,  Mis'  Stanford,"  said  the 
other  woman. 

"  Estella's  a  good  girl,  but  she's  only  his 
stepdaughter.      She'i>    Mary's   stepdaughter, 
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too.  Mary  Robert  was  married  before.  Mis' 
Robinson,  and  Estella's  her  first  husband's 
child.    She's  no  kin  to  either  of  them." 

''  Yes,  I  know." 

"  You  come  here  just  after  John  Robert 
married  Mary,  didn't  you,  Mis'  Robinson  ? 
That  was  twelve  year  last  March." 

"  Twelve  year.    I  come  in  June." 

Slowly  along  in  the  solitary  light  came  the 
dark  company.  It  began  to  file  past  Ade- 
line Robinson's  front  gate. 

"  Mis'  Robinson,"  sounded  across  the  pal- 
ings in  an  awed  whisper,  "  I  guess  I'll  go 
now." 

Adeline  stood  motionless  in  her  doorway. 
She  was  a  tall  woman  with  a  still  face. 

"  You  poor  thing,"  she  cried,  in  a  hushed 
voice.    *'  Oh,  you  poor  thing  !  " 

She  waited  yet  another  moment.  The  pro- 
cession was  turning  into  the  churchyard. 

"  You  poor  thing  !  "    she  cried  again. 

An  odor  from  the  woods  met  her  as  she 
entered  her  house.  A  great  heap  of  life-ever- 
lasting lay  on  a  corner  of  the  table;  the  lit- 
tle I'oom  was  like  a  flagon  full  of  some  bitter 
wine.  Adeline  took  up  the  blossoms,  and 
began  deftly  to  separate  them  one  from  the 
other,  and  presently  to  weave  them  into  a 
pale  memorial  wreath.  It  was  dainty  and 
slow  work.  She  heard  her  neighbors  return- 
ing along  the  lane  while  she  was  yet  busy 
with  the  last  handful. 

"  Mis'  Robinson  !  " 
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She  i)ulk'(l  off  her  ni)r()ii,  (Iuiijj:  it  over  \\w 
lierbs,  and  wont  to  tlio  <l()(>i-, 

"  I  thought  may  hv  you'd  liko  to  hoar  about 
things,"  said  Mrs.  Stanford. 
**  Coine  on  in,"  said  Adolino. 
"  No,  I  haven't  any  time.  Well,  nobody 
cried  except  John  Robert,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  rest  of  us.  Estella  didn't.  He  went  on 
so  it  made  your  heart  ache  to  hear  him." 

"Yes,"  said  Adeline. 

"  She's  buried  down  in  the  west  corner 
just  by  the  fence.  I  guess  it  was  her  own 
lot,  for  most  all  her  folks  are  laying  round 
in  that  neighborhood." 

"  I  remember  the  place,"  said  Adeline. 
"  There's  a  good  deal  of  i^ennyroyal  in  that 
corner." 

"  Yes,  so  there  is.  I  smelt  it  all  the  time 
they  were  lowering  the  coffin.  Well,  good- 
by.  I  must  hurry  and  cook  my  supper. 
You've  got  to  die,  and  you've  got  to  eat.  Mis' 
Robinson." 

It  was  an  hour  later  when  Adeline  passed 
along  the  road  to  the  churchyard.  The  west 
was  still  splendid  behind  the  high,  bare 
trees.  Now  in  a  gable,  now  in  a  kitchen 
window,  the  lamps  began  to  appear.  Then 
there  stretched  a  wide,  unlighted  space, 
where  the  wind  took  the  falling  dark  with  a 
certain  and  solemn  sound.  Row  after  row 
the  graves  were  upon  her.  Presently  she 
came  to  the  last  grave  of  all. 

She  leaned  over  the  fence,  and  dropped  her 
gray  blossoms  upon  it  just  below. 

"  Oh,  you  poor  thing  !  "  she  said,  "  you 
poor,  poor  thing  !  " 

Out  in  the  lane  stood  a  little  brier,  rock- 
ing back  and  forth  in  the  gusts.  The  penny- 
royal was  keen  in  the  trampled  spaces  about 
the  new-made  grave. 

"  You  never  knew  it,"  said  Adeline,  in  her 
steady,  soft  voice.    "  Oh,  you  poor  thing  !  " 

She  leaned  over  once  more.  There  were 
tears  in  her  eyes.  The  little  brier  rocked 
and  rocked. 

"  Twelve  years,  Mary  Robert.  If  you  loved 
him,  you  know  how  long  that  is  to  wait." 

She  began  again,  with  long  pauses  between 
her  words. 

"  You  w^eren't  to  l)lame,  Mary  Robert.  I 
said  that  a  hundred  times  as  I  made  that 
wreatli,  and  I  brought  it  up  here  to  tell  you 
^p.    Do  you  hear  me,  Marj  Robert  ?    You're 


(load  now,  and  you're  liappy  now,  and  you 
won't  mind  if  somol)ody  else  is  liappy.  You 
had  so  niucli.  and  now  you  have  more."  She 
flung  out  hor  hands  as  though  she  were  a 
beggar  asking  alms. 

**  You  won't  mind.  I've  had  so  little,  Mary 
Rol)ert  !  " 

She  lingered  a  moment  with  her  arms  on 
the  rails.  There,  in  the  indistinct  light,  the 
years  fell  away  from  her.  She  w^as  strange, 
young,  expectant.  The  poise  of  her  head  was 
that  of  a  girl's.    She  was  seeing  visions. 

The  west  grew  uncertain.  The  stars 
burned  instead.  Adeline  drew  away  from 
the  fence,  and  made  her  way  home  through 
the  dark.  And  ever  as  she  trod  the  dust  of 
the  highway  it  was  as  one  who  is  beginning 
a  new  life.  It  seemed  as  though  she  heard, 
somewhere  in  the  spaces  of  the  night,  some 
echo  of  a  song  of  victory. 

It  may  have  been  a  month  after  that  she 
went  across  to  John  Robert's. 

A  nerveless  and  appealing  figure,  his 
clothes  hanging  loosely  around  him,  his  head 
drooping  forward  on  his  breast,  he  sat  in 
front  of  the  kitchen  fire. 

"  I've  come  over  to  see  if  I  can  do  any- 
thing for  you  all,"  she  said. 

He  started. 

"  It's  Mis'  Robinson,  father,"  said  a  slim 
girl,  who  was  busy  about  the  stove.  "  She 
lives  just  down  the  lane  here." 

"  I  can't  see  you,  ma'am,"  said  John  Rob- 
ert, "  you  know^  I'm  blind,  and  have  been 
for  tAvelve  year.  I  got  so  just  after  I  mar- 
ried Mary.  She  died  last  week.  Your  voice 
sounds  kind  of  familiar,  ma'am.  I'm  sure 
you're  real  kind  to  come  over." 

He  spoke  in  a  slow,  disconnected  way. 
There  were  sweet  notes  in  his  drawling 
tones. 

Adeline  looked  across  at  him  as  a  mother 
at  a  child. 

"  You  miss  her,"  she  said,  simply. 

He  put  up  a  hand  to  his  unseeing  eyes; 
then  thrcAv  it  out  Avith  a  sharp  gesture. 

"  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  !  "    It  was  a  cry. 

The  mother  in  Adeline's  face  deepened. 

"  I  know,"  she  said. 

"  I  was  married  before.  Mis'  Robinson,  be- 
fore I  lived  here.  It  was  out  West.  Then 
there  come  a  flood,  and  she  was  drowned. 
They  found  her  floating  down  the  river,  and 
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knew  her  by  her  dress,  and  bnricMl  licr.  I 
conldn't  l)ear  it  ont  there  after  that."  lie 
st()i)i)ed  a  moment.  "  It's  awfnl  to  see  your 
house  took  by  the  water  and  just  gnawed 
hito  nothing,  Mis'  Robinson." 

"  Yes,"   she  said. 

"  She  was  a  good  womnn,  and  we  were 
married  real  young."  He  spoke  on  witli  a  di- 
rectness tliat  was  in  itself  a  kind  of  dignity. 
"  But,  :Mis'  Robinson,"  he  said,  "  a  man  often 
loves  his  second  sweetheart  better'n  his  first. 
lie  marries  when  he's  a  l)oy,  and  things  are 
not  settled.  But  afterward  he  knows  just 
what  he  wants." 

Again  tliat  (ry  shook  the  slow  voice. 
*'  There  wasn't  anybody  in  the  whole  world 
like  my  ]Mary." 

I'here  was  no  sound  for  a  minute  or  two 
except  the  ticking  of  the  clock. 

"  I've  made  Estella  leave  her  things  up- 
stairs just  as  they  were  when  she  died.  I 
won't  let  her  touch  that  bed  or  anything.  1 
feel's  If  she  come  back  it'd  hurt  her  to  see  a 
change.  You  did  what  I  told  you,  didn't  you, 
Estella  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father,  you  know  I  did." 

Adeline  Robinson  rose  to  go.  There  was 
something  suddenly  wavering  about  her. 
She  had  grown  a  little  pale. 

''  You  don't  need  me,"  she  said,  in  an  un- 
certain way.    "  If— if  you  do,  I'll  come." 

She  looked  at  the  bowed  figure  by  the  fire. 
She  looked  at  Estella.  The  clock  ticked 
more  distinctly  than  ever. 

"  You  don't  need  me,"  she  said  once  more. 
"  Good-by,  Estella.    Good-by,  Mr.  Robert." 

The  girl  followed  her  out  into  the  front 
yard. 

"  Don't  you  feel  well.  Mis'  Robinson  ? 
You're  so  pale." 

"  Yes,  I'm  well,"  said  Adeline,  still  in  that 
uncertain  voice.  She  walked  on,  and  the  girl 
followed  between  the  rows  of  box.  Adeline 
nn-ned  at  the  gate. 

"  But  suppose  she  wasn't  drowned,"  she 
said  to  Estella. 

"  You  mean "  said  the  other,  hazily. 

"  I'm  thinking  about  what  your  father 
told  me.  I'm  making  up  a  story  in  my  own 
head.  Suppose  she  \\-asn't  drowned,  and  she 
come  back  and  found  him  married  again." 

"  Then  she  ought  to  tell  liim  and  hav(^ 
things  right,"  said  Estella,  in  a  flash. 


The  two  stood  silent  a  little  in  the  box- 
l)order('d  path. 

"  But  suppose,"  began  the  otlier  woman 
again,  "  suppose  the  second  one  died  before 
the  first  wanted— wanted  to  tell." 

*'  Why,  then  it  would  be  easier  tlian  ever," 
cried  Estell.M. 

"No,"  said  Adeline  Robinson.  "No."  She 
/hrew  oul  hvv  arm  as  though  beating  back 
some  unseen  assailant.  "  No.  It  isn't  right 
to  take  away  a  uivinovfi.  Sometimes  it's  all 
a  man's  got." 

Estella  watched  her  going  awaj'  through 
the  gray  weather.  1'he  girl  felt  as  though  a 
door  had  been  opened  and  then  closed  in 
her  face.  The  air  was  full  of  the  odor  of 
box.    It  was  bitter;  it  hurt  her. 

She  whom  she  watched  took  the  same 
road  that  had  been  hers  a  month  ago.  She 
passed  her  own  house  standing  back  among 
the  empty  trees.  The  dead  leaves  blew  all 
about  her.  Once  she  seemed  caught  in  a 
hundred  little  tongues  of  fire.  She  came  to 
the  wide  and  open  space  where  the  gusts 
made  that  solemn  and  distinct  sound.  She 
could  see  the  memorial  wreath  she  had  laid 
upon  the  last  grave  of  all. 

"  Mary  Robert,"  she  said,  "  I  called  you 
poor  when  I  come  up  here  before.  You're 
not  poor  at  all.    Y'ou're  rich.    Y^'ou're  rich  ! 

Tlie  passion  of  years  came  up  in  her  throat 
and  choked  her.  She  was  like  a  reed  shak- 
ing in  the  wind.    Her  words  rushed  forth. 

"  I  brought  you  the  life-everlasting  be- 
cause I  never  blamed  you,  and  because  you 
never  kncAA'.  But  I  might  have  known  how 
it  was.  You  have  everything,  Marj'  Robert 
— everything — everything  !  "  • 

The  dead  leaves  crackled  at  her  feet.  The 
little  rocking  brier  made  the  only  other 
sound  that  could  be  heard. 

"  But  I'll  wait,"  she  said.  "  I'll  wait.  I'm 
used  to  it." 

She  turned  slowly  away.  "  I'll  wait,"  she 
said  again. 

In  the  days  that  followed  she  kept  much 
within  the  house.  She  had  always  been  a 
reticent  woman,  with  a  certain  distant  car- 
riage of  person  and  temper  that  set  her 
apai't  from  the  neighbors.  They  knew  as  lit- 
tle about  her  as  they  had  known  on  her  ar- 
rival in  the  village  some  twelve  years  be- 
fore.   She  grew  silenter  than  ever. 
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The    Independent 


As  for  John  Robert,  lie  steadily  persisted 
in  liis  sinsnlnr  views  in  regard  to  his  wife's 
uKMuory.  He  was  a  lovable,  weak-Iibred 
cre.'itnre.  That  ('ni)al)le  and  buoyant  spirit, 
which  li.'id  worn  out  under  a  weary  round 
of  double  duties,  liad  supplied  both  strength 
and  courage  to  him  as  well  as  to  herself, 
and  loved  him  the  better  for  it.  Her  hus- 
l)and  seemed  to  liave  fallen  away  from  the 
problem  of  existence;  lie  shut  himself  in  the 
liouse,  and  failed  day  by  day. 

l^ate  one  afternoon,  when  the  windows 
were  keen  with  the  sunset,  Adeline  Rob- 
inson stood  at  her  gate,  and  watched  a  slim 
ligure  toiling  up  the  street.  It  was  that  of 
Estella,  and  the  two  had  met  a  moment  be- 
fore. The  girl's  slender  beauty  showed  all 
too  delicately  in  the  bitter  December  winds. 
They  appeared  to  beat  it  about  as  though 
it  M-ere  some  fair  spring  blossom  that  they 
wei'e  ready  to  unpetal  and  strew  in  the  dust. 

Adeline  held  the  key  of  her  front  door  in 
her  hand.  She  waited  some  long  minutes, 
shifting  it  uneasily  from  finger  to  finger. 
Her  eyes  still  followed  Estella.  Outlined  in 
some  fine  and  reed-like  fashion  against  the 
sunset,  the  girl  crossed  the  highway  to  her 
father's  house.  Presently  the  older  woman 
heard  the  click  of  the  latch  that  shut  her  in 
between  the  borders  of  box. 

Along  the  illumined  road  went  Adeline 
with  a  deliberate  and  certain  step.  Once 
more  she  came  to  John  Robert's  gate. 

The  kitchen  door  stood  open.  Estella  was 
bringing  in  an  armful  of  wood. 

"  I  told  you  to  send  for  me  when  you 
needed  me,"  said  Adeline.  "  But  I've  come 
without  your  sending.  You  put  that  wood 
down.  I'll  tend  to  the  supper.  You  look 
clean  beat." 

She  pushed  past  into  the  house,  and  took 
off  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 

"  Oh,  it's  been  so  hard  !  "  cried  Estella, 
following  her  in.  "  But  I  couldn't  go  and 
tell  anybody.  Mis'  Robinson,  I  don't  know 
how  to  manage  the  house  and  my  father 
both." 

"  How  is  your  father  ? "  asked  Adeline 
from  the  stoA^e. 

Estella  pointed  toward  a  closed  door. 

"  He's  in  there.  He  never  comes  out  ex- 
cept early  in  the  morning,  and  then  he  goes 
upstairs  to  that  room."    She  began  to  speak 


softly.  "Mis'  Robinson,  I  believe  he's  go- 
ing, too.  I  believe  I'm  the  only  living  thing 
nl)out.  i^he\s  (?very  plnce,  and  1h?'s  just  like 
a  gliost." 

Yellow  lights  trembled  across  the  low  ceil- 
ing. Som(^  homely  stuff  was  spluttering  over 
tlie  fire.    The  air  had  a  touch  of  spice  in  it. 

"  You  want  lo  go  up  and  see  the  room, 
Mis'   Robinson  ?" 

"  Would  he  mind  ?  "  asked  Adeline. 

"  No,  he  likes  it  when  people  do." 

Together  they  climbed  the  little,  steep 
stair.  Estella  unlocked  a  door.  She  drew 
the  otlier  in  and  closed  it  behind  her. 

It  was  a  strangely  orderly,  a  strangely  dis- 
heveled place.  A  row  of  medicine  bottles, 
the  cork  out  of  one  and  lying  beside  it,  stood 
on  a  small  table.  On  a  shelf  let  into  the 
whitewashed  wall  was  a  handful  of  shriv- 
eled roses,  their  ashen  petals  dropping  now 
and  then  upon  the  floor  below.  The  bed  was 
half  made;  at  the  foot  lay  an  opened  book. 
The  curtains  were  drawn  up  to  the  tops  of 
the  Avindows;  the  room  was  rich  with  the 
dying  light.  Silence  and  memory  waited 
here,  and  had  taken  all  to  their  heart. 

Estella  stooped  over  the  bed,  and  touched 
the  book  lying  there  with  a  gentle  finger. 

"  She  w^as  reading  in  it  that  afternoon," 
she  said,  "  it's  a  testament." 

She  stepped  softly  across  to  the  shelf,  and 
pointed  to  the  dead  flowers. 

"  Somebody  brought  them  to  her  that  very 
morning,  and  I  forgot  to  put  them  in 
water," 

She  looked  wistfully  at  the  silent  woman 
standing  there  in  the  middle  of  the  cham- 
ber. 

"  She  wasn't  any  kin  to  me  any  more  than 
father  is,  but  they're  the  only  kin  I  ever 
knew.  She  was  so  kind.  Mis'  Robinson,  do 
you  know  why  she  wanted  a  walking  fu- 
neral ?  She  thought  another  might  cost  too 
much.  She  was  always  thinking  about  other 
people." 

"  But    she's    remembered,"    said    Adeline. 
She  was  as  wistful  as  the  girl.    "  And  that's 
a  good  deal.    She's  remembered." 
.    Then  she  turned  to  her  with  strange  eyes. 

"  Perhaps  her  turn'll  come,  too,"  she  said. 

"  Whose  turn,  Mis'  Robinson  ?  "  faltered 
Estella. 

"  The  one  that  was  drowned." 


Adeline 
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Somewhere,  in  that  other  worhl  outside 
of  tliis  room,  were  children  and  laiigliter.  A 
wavering  echo  of  tlie  latter  floated  to  the 
women  there.  A  wagon  creaked  down  to 
the  pike. 

'*  Let  US  go  down  again,"  said  Adeline, 
leading  the  way. 

Shut  in  that  haunted  and  haunting  house 
the  two  spent  the  winter  in  a  vain  endeavor 
to  beat  back  the  presence  that  comes  to  each 
but  once.  As  nurse,  as  housekeeper,  as  an 
influence  which  brought  a  virile  atmos- 
phere into  the  decaying  place,  Adeline  was 
absolute.  Her  own  house  stood  barred  and 
bolted  opposite  that  she  might  give  out  of 
a  rich  and  strong  nature  to  a  lonely  girl  and 
an  ailing  man.  The  doctor  came  and  went 
and  stopped  coming  altogether.  The  un- 
curling buds  of  spring  began  to  redden  down 
the  highways.  As  the  days  lengthened, 
blind  John  Robert's  memories  roved  back 
along  the  track  of  j'^outh  and  desire  to  that 
river-town  lying  toward  the  sunset. 

"  You  know  anything  about  a  flood.  Mis' 
Robinson  ?  "  He  drawled  weakly  on  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer.  "  I  can  see  it 
all  as  plain.  There  were  six  trees  in  a  row 
just  by  the  river.  And  then  come  the  black- 
smith's shop;  and  then  come  our  house."  He 
stopped,  and  drawled  on  again. 

"  And  the  water  come,  a  little  and  a  little." 

"  And  the  trees  went,"  said  Adeline,  in  a 
chanting  tone.  "  And  the  shop  went,  and 
the  house  went,  and  it  was  all  dark,  and 
all   black,   and   it   roared." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  uneasily.  "  You  see  it 
as  plain  as  I  do.    That  was  when  I  lost  her. 

He  passed  a  hand  over  his  sightless  eyes. 

**  You  sort  of  talk  like  her.  Mis'  Robinson," 
he  said,  uneasily  again.  "  It  was  all  toward 
this  time  of  year.  She  had  some  wall-flow- 
ers growing  out  in  the  garden,  and  she  went 
and  pulled  them,  and  brought  them  in. 
Seems  to  me  I  can  smell  them  now.  They're 
awful  sweet." 


Adeline  was  trembling.  "  There's  some 
out  at  the  gate,"  she  said,  "  I'll  go  and  get 
them." 

Down  on  her  knees  behind  the  box  she 
plucked  the  little,  flame-colored  flowers. 

"  He's  remembering  !  He's  remember- 
ing ! "  she  said  to  herself,  and  the  words 
were  the  words  of  a  song.  To  this  woman, 
so  eager  for  dreams,  these  blossoms  were 
like  those  at  the  gates  of  heaven.  She  rose 
up,  a  new,  soft  being,  a  part  of  the  spring, 
a  part  of  that  youth  of  which  she  had  so 
long  been  robbed. 

Estella  and  Mrs.  Stanford  were  there  in 
the  kitchen  doorway. 

"  I  guess  he's  going,"  said  tlie  latter,  sol- 
emnly. "  He's  talking  about  nothing  but  old 
times.    It's  a  bad  sign." 

The  three  stood  there  as  if  waiting. 

Then  a  cry  rang  through  the  little  house, 
and  echoed  out  in  the  yard  among  the  budd- 
ing trees.  The  two  women  at  the  door  clung 
together. 

"  It's  me  !  It's  me  !  He's  calling  me  !  " 
cried  Adeline,  and  pushed  forward.  *'  He's 
calling   me  !  " 

2^fter  a  little  they  followed  her. 

She  sat  on  the  bedside,  her  arms  around 
the  fast-dying  man,  his  head  on  her  bosom. 
"  I'm  here,  John,  I'm  here,  I'm  here,"  she 
kept  saying  it  over  and  over. 

He  called  her  name  once  more,  but  this 
time  with  failing  breath.  They  held  theirs 
for  a  long,  awful  moment.  Rigid  silence 
settled  down  upon  the  room. 

Then  Adeline  rose  up  and  faced  those  two 
in  the  chamber.  In  her  hand  she  still  held 
the  little  yellow  flowers.  There  was  a  look 
on   her  face  that  glorified   her. 

"  Oh,  God,  now  I  can  tell  it  !  "  she  cried. 
"  I  wasn't  drowned." 

She  flung  her  arm  with  a  superb  gesture 
toward  the  bed. 

"  He's  mine  !    He's  mine  !  " 

Baltimore,  Mo. 


Johann  Strauss. 

By  E.   Irenaeus  Stevenson. 


'S  giljt  nur  ein  Kaiser, 

One  of  the  more  har*kneyed  phrases  from 
Dr.  Johnson  is  that  in  which  lie  spoke  of  the 
gayety  of  nations  as  eclipsed  by  the  death  of 
Garrick.  If  ever  a  bit  of  such  eulogy,  consider- 
ably exaggerated  by  personal  feeling  in  the 
original  instance,  could  be  applied  to  a  mu- 
sician it  can  be  carved  on  the  tomb  of  that 
brilliantly  inventive,  poetic  and  universally 
famed  music-maker  of  Vienna  whose  long 
life  has  just  closed  with  a  national  acclaim  of 
grief  and  a  national  funeral,  as  I  write  these 
lines  in  London.  Whither  has  not  penetrated 
the  uplifting,  dreamy  query  that  opens  "  On 
the  Beautiful,  Blue  Danube?"  What  ears 
from  New  Zealand  to  Dantzig,  Honolulu  to 
Paris,  have  not  (if  they  hear  at  all  the  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds)  caught  with  delight 
that  exquisite  reverie  in  waltz-time,  "Sounds 
From  the  Vienna  Woods,"  or  drunk  the  pas- 
sionate utterance  lurking  in  the  "  Thousand 
and  One  Nights,"  with  its  matchless  little 
introduction?  What  gay  and  dancing  feet 
Iiave  not  moved  as  b.\'  the  magic  horn  of 
old  Hiion,  of  Bordeaux,  to  dozens  of  the 
five  hundred  dance-poems  bearing  Johann 
S/trauss's  name?  As  for  the  nineteen  oper- 
ettas that  Strauss  wrote,  there  are  two  that 
are  classic,  and  already  one  is  in  process  of 
general  removal  to  the  higher  utility-list  of 
great  opera  houses— his  captivating  "  The 
Bat,"  "  Die  Fledermaus."  To  the  last,  the 
darling  court-ball  director,  court-musician 
and  popular  idol  of  Vienna  continued  to  pour 
forth  his  music.  To  the  last  he  has  had  rivals 
and  imitators;  but  no  superiors,  not  even 
counting  his  highly  gifted  brothers,  Josef 
and  Eduard,  who  have  written  some  fine 
dance-poems  in  the  same  golden  vein,  as  has 
Joseph  Bayer,  another  famous  Viennese.  To 
the  last,  Ave  find  no  real  successor  to  him, 
whether  Austrian,  German,  French  or  other. 
Johann  Strauss  is  gone.  The  world's  mu- 
sical heart,  as  well  as  the  world's  ball-room, 
has  lost  the  actuality  of  a  master,  even  if 
his  captivating  spells  Avill  not  be  dumb  for  a 
time  indefinite, 
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's  gibt  nur  ein — Strauss. 

I  cannot  here  si>eak  at  length  of  the 
Strauss  biography,  picturesque  and  ])rilliant 
as  his  personality,  his  mosit  successful  life 
and  a  peculiarly  aristocratic  vogue  made  it. 
The  Emr>eror  of  Austria  and  all  the  exclu- 
sive Court  in  Europe  mourn  a  favorite.  His 
memorabilia  woidd  fill  a  book.  Those  mu- 
sicians—innumerable— and  those  music-crit- 
ics who  knew  him  (as  did  the  present  writer) 
will  not  forget  Strauss,  whomever  else  they 
forget.  For  some  thirty-five  or  forty  yeai*s 
Strauss  has  been  a  Viennese  feature;  like  the 
Hofburg  or  the  Stock-im-Eisen.  He  has 
made  many  outside  visits,  including  one  to 
America,  long  years  agone.  But  for  the  most 
part  he  has  been,  physically,  at  station  in 
Vienna  or  Tyrol,  writing  his  operettas  for  the 
Viennese  theaters,  composing  his  waltzes 
and  poll<:as  for  the  Austrian  Court  soirees, 
leading  his  open-ai^r  or  in-doors  bands  and  ad- 
mired by  everybody  between  a  K 11 1 seller  and 
his  Royal  patrons.  He  was  a  lively,  kind- 
hearted,  true  "  Wiener."  His  house  was  a 
home  of  music.  He  became  extremely  rich; 
and  dying  at  seventy-four  years  old,  he 
leaves  a  large  capital,  which  (thinking  of 
music  to  the  last)  he  has  arranged  so  that 
after  his  excellent  Avife's  death,  it  Avill  be 
wholly  at  service  of  the  benevolent  local 
"  Society  of  the  Friends  of-  Music." 

But,  passing  by  so  interesting  a  descriptive 
element  as  Strauss's  career  and  self  have  ap- 
peared, let  me  point  out  one  or  two  purely 
musical  matters  far  from  us  clearly  under- 
stood, as  they  should  be  by  musical  people. 
First,  Strauss  must  never  be  thought  of  only 
as  a  composer  of  good  "  dance-music."  His 
waltzes— selecting  them  for  examples— wei"e 
written  for  the  ball-room  of  the  gayest  danc- 
ers in  the  world.  But  they  were  built  up  of 
such  beautiful  musical  themes,  often  so 
inspired  and  moving  as  well  as  merely  rhyth- 
mically alluring,  that  "  Strauss  waltzes  "  are 
symphonic  in  voice.  They  represent  the  real 
ne  plus  }iltr<i  of  a  factor  in  great,  as  well  as 
dance,  symphonic  form;  to  wit,  the  Minuet, 


Johann    Strauss. 
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the  Scherzo.  Tims  you  iiiay  establish  a 
gradual  ascout— stickiuj?  closely  to  a  dance- 
spirit  as  ttie  original  one— wheu  j'ou  procecnl 
from  a  minuet  of  a  Haydn  or  ]\Iozart  sym- 
phony in  its  three-four  time,  the  anticipator 
of  the  valse,  onward  to  "  The  Thousand  and 
One  Nijjhts "  waltz,  or  the  "  Danube." 
Again,  into  the  Strauss  waltzes  Strauss  in- 
cori)orated  a  great  deal  of  the  peasant-itune, 
the  folk-liindler,  such  as  is  distinctive  in  the 
Austrian  and  Bavarian  Tyrols.  You  can  hear 
the  zither  t wangling  in  all  the  most  char- 
acteristic Strauss  dances.  Beethoven  and 
Rubinstein  did  just  that  sort  of  thing  in  their 
best  works.  Dvorshak  does  so,  Grieg  and 
Macdowell  do  so.  Strauss  is,  forever,  a  great 
national  musician:  making  his  music  out  of 
his  people's  primitive  material,  giving  it  a 
poetic  expression  and  polish.  This  is  being 
the  Bums  and  the  Wordsworth  and  the 
Beranger  of  musical  art.  The  Tyrols  and  the 
A'iennese  faubourgs  are  enslirined  in  Strauss 
waltzes,  and  tJieir  enchanting,  reverie-like 
introductions  for  concert  use. 

Another  matter  of  consequence.  The 
giddy  social  world  may,  everywhere,  think  of 
Strauss  as  merely  a.  fine  dance-tune  com- 
poser. But  the  greatest  musicians  of  his 
time  and  ours  have  considered  him  their 
brother,  quite  by  virtue  of  his  national  muse 
and  by  his  solid,  brilliant,  telling  orchestra- 
tion. He  became  a  master  at  this  last.  It  is 
a  pity,  it  is  true,  that  he  did  not — dangerous 
as  is  the  process — technically  retouch  a  little 
some  of  his  earlier  dances,  including  the  sac- 
rajnental  "  Danube."  tliat  rival  of  Tenny- 
son's "  The  Brook  "  in  its  ])erennial  fluency. 
The  waltzes  of  the  la«t  twenty-five  j'ears 
have  more  elegance  in  instrumentation  than 
those  earlier.  But  never  is  there  a  vulgar  ef- 
fect, even  if  cheap  and  simple;  never  did 
Strauss  employ  a  slipshod  style.  The  or- 
chestra is  used  clearly,  elegantly;  and  when 
the  emperor  had -or  would  allow  himself— 
leisure  of  a  relative  sort,  he  scored  with  ex- 
quisite purity  and  taste.  Wagner  considered 
Strauss  waltzes  "  very  tine,  masterly  music.''' 
Liszt  has  paraphrased  them;  and  (a  nmch 
less  perilous  flattery)  he  loved  to  direct  them. 
Brahms,  Strauss's  near  neighbor  often, 
and  evei'  his  friend,  ranked  him  as  a  genius 
and  master;  Brahms  the  austerely  if  divinely 
symphonic!    Carl  (joldmarlc  and  the  mysteri- 


ous Anton  Bruckner  have  had  time  for  hom- 
age to  the  Amphlon  of  Vienna,  the  man  wlio 
could  strike  a  (Jlochcnsitlel  worthy  of  lUjija- 
(jcHo—niiy,  worthy  of  the  hand  that  set  Tapa- 
geno  singing  befoi-e  as  in  a  Viennese  theater 
of  old  time  and  imperishal)le  history. 

As  to  Strauss  operettas,  running  over  them 
from  '*  gueen  Indigo"  to  tlie  last  one,  it  can 
be  said  that  they  all  are  highly  tuneful— 
vastly  better  than  Millocker's  or  even  better 
than  any  save  Genee's  best;  but  that  "  Die 
Fledermaus,"  '*  Gipsy  Baron,"  "  Cagliostro," 
"  A  Night  in  Venice  "  and  "  The  Merry  War" 
are  the  superior  ones.  Strauss  was  never 
fortunate  in  his  libretti.  They  are— as  are 
generally  "  Viennese  libretti  "—thin  and 
Paris-and-wateryin  plot,  trivial  and  confused 
in  action  and  of  a  cheap  dialog.  When 
Strauss  came  under  the  influence  of  that 
other  great  master  of  scoring  a  light  lyric 
comedy,  Offenbach,  the  Viennese  emperor 
did  not  gain  anything.  It  is  a  real  mis- 
fortune that  Strauss  never  found,  as  an  Aus- 
trian, his  own  special  librettist- such  as  Of- 
fenbach and  Sullivan  have  enjoyed;  not  to 
speak  of  the  artistic  bond  between  Scribe 
and  ]Meyer])eer,  or  Verdi  and  Boito.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  even  a  thoroughly  light  opera 
tx)  be  flimsy  to  the  last  degree  of  character- 
less unimportance. 

Strauss  is  the  latest,  beyond  question,  of  the 
great,  golden  succession  of  composers  iden- 
tifled  with  Vienna,  giving  it  the  dominant 
place  among  music-cities.  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Brahms,  Goldmark— if 
we  may  admit  the  latter  as  really  more  than 
a  rich,  a  splendid  product  of  Wagnerism  and 
hardly  detachable  from  Wagneristic  imita- 
tion—liave  preceded  him.  These  are  dark 
days  for  Austrian  politics,  and  not  shining 
ones  for  Austria  in  art.  Strauss  rests  beside 
Brahms.  If  a  musical  message  can  cheer  bis 
beloved  land  and  city,  they  still  have  it.  If 
no  new  apostle  comes  to  the  world's  ear 
from  the  same  town,  the  Strauss  waltz  is  a 
gracious  end  of  the  volume.  Tlio  an  Aus- 
gleich  shall  break,  or  the  great  and  royal  Haps- 
burg  name  become  insigniflcant,  his  dances 
can  never  become  stale  or  l)e  ilances-imtcahres, 
and  lie  will  bewitcli  the  world  with  noble 
dance-poetrj'  to  the  time  when  the  world  is 
danced  out. 

London,  England. 
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Missions   and    the    Kingdom   of 
God.* 

When  the  first  volume  of  this  series  ap- 
peared, nearly  two  years  ago,  it  was  hailed  as 
a  great  advance  toward  the  attainment  of  a 
science  of  missions. .  This  is  a  notable  addi- 
tion, in  the  same  line,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  makes  patent  as  no  other  work 
ever  has  the  intimate  relation  of  the  work  of 
the  Church  to  the  development,  as  well  as 
the  founding,  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  not 
merely  in  the  hearts  of  individuals,  but  in 
social  and  national  life.  One  who  all  his 
life  has  been  under  Christian  influences  can 
have  no  adequate  conception  of  the  degree 
in  which  those  influences  have  shaped  all 
his  environment.  It  is  only  when  he  sees 
those  influences  grapple  with  problems  such 
as  present  themselves  in  the  non-Christian 
world  that  he  appreciates  the  mighty  power 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  both  to  conquer  evil 
and  to  build  up  good. 

This  volume,  with  its  nearly  500  pages,  is 
a  triumphant  vindication  of  this  power  of 
Christianity.  Its  predecessor  set  forth  the 
problem  with  a  clearness  that  was  almost 
appalling.  Nowhere  has  the  situation  of  the 
world  without  Christ  been  described  so  for- 
cibly or  completely.  The  solution  then  was 
outlined,  and  one  volume  it  was  supposed 
would  sufiice.  But  as  tlie  author  gathered  in 
his  material  it  expanded  until  we  are  to 
have  two  volumes  instead  of  one.  This  gives 
the  description,  the  one  to  follow  will  gather 
up  the  results  in  tables  which,  even  in  pre- 
liminary and  necessarily  incomplete  form, 
are  startling  in  their  exhibit  of  what  has 
been  achieved,  and  when  finished  and  given 
to  the  world  in  a  few  months  will  be  an  in- 
valuable storehouse  of  fact  and  basis  for  in- 
vestigation. 

Dr.  Dennis  takes  up  first  the  Dawn  of  a 
Sociological  Era  in  Missions,  and  shows  how 
the  process  of  social  change  must  necessarily 

*  Christian   Missions   and    Social   Progress. 
A  Sociological  Study  of  Foreign  Missions.     By  the 
Rev.   James   S.   Dennis,   D.D.      "Vol,    II.       (Revell, 
New  York  and  Chicago,     $2.50.) 
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advance  slowly.  Christianity  has  to  make 
its  own  new  environment,  and  this  requires 
long  and  patient  preliminary  work,  applied 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  type  of  individual 
character  and  of  a  new  public  opinion.  As 
means  to  this  end,  education  holds  a  promi- 
nent place,  and  the  educational  system  al- 
ready secured  is  shown  to  be  a  marvelous 
aciiievement.  Closely  allied  to  education  is 
tlie  development  of  literature,  stimulating 
general  thought  as  well  as  providing  in- 
formation. The  philanthropic  spirit,  too,  has 
always  to  be  developed,  sometimes  almost 
created,  as  also  ambition  for  higher  indi- 
vidual attainments  and  national  aspirations. 
In  all  this  opposition  must  be  expected  and 
has  everywhere  been  encountered.  Reforma- 
tion always  involves  a  series  of  conflicts,  and 
the  victories  of  the  modern  Church  parallel 
those  of  Roman  times.  As  to  the  value  of 
this  work  there  is  abundant  testimony  from 
the  workers,  their  native  associates,  and  ob- 
servers, lay  and  official,  of  every  grade. 

The  second  topic  is  the  Contribution  of 
Christian  Missions  to  Social  Progress.  Un- 
der this  only  three  heads  appear  in  this  vol- 
ume; the  results  in  individual  character  and 
family  life,  and  in  the  development  of  a 
humane  and  philanthropic  tendency.  Re- 
served for  the  third  volume  are  the  results 
seen  in  the  higher  life  of  society,  in  national 
life  and  character,  in  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial status,  and  in  rehgious  faith  and 
practice.  The  three,  however,  are  developed 
very  fully,  and  the  nearly  four  hundred  pages 
furnish  a  very  encyclopedia  of  facts  bearing 
on  the  topics.  The  power  developed  in  the 
overcoming  of  intemperance,  the  opium 
habit,  and  the  widespread  impurity  of  life, 
and  in  the  development  of  industry  and 
frugality,  and  a  proper  self-respect,  is  testi- 
fied to  by  facts  from  every  mission  field  and 
emphasized  by  a  wealth  of  illustration.  The 
wonderful  chauge  in  the  condition  of  woman 
is  set  forth  very  vividly,  in  the  record  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  checking 
infanticide,  child-marriage,  and  polygamy, 
and  in  improving  the  condition  of  family  life. 
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There  is  much  of  pathos  in  many  of  the  ae- 
coimts,  notably  tliat  of  tlic  work  for  lepers  il- 
lustrated by  the  life  of  Miss  Mary  Reed,  of 
the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Mission  in  North 
India,  and  the  labors  of  many  others. 

The  volnme  as  a  whole  furnishes  a  most 
complete  arj2;ument  for  the  success  of  Chris- 
tian missions  as  a  pow(>r  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  all  the 
more  complete  that  it  is  based,  not  on  logic, 
but  on  testimony.  It  should,  however,  do  far 
more  than  this.  It  should  stimulate  the 
Church  at  home  to  renewed  and  more  effi- 
cient effort  here.  If  that  Church  can  abroad 
achieve  such  results  as  it  has  in  the  is- 
lands of  the  Pacific,  in  India  and  Africa,  and 
even  in  China,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
sliould  fail  before  the  problems  facing  it  at 
home.  Vice  is  no  more  strongly  intrenched 
here  than  there,  and  the  means  to  overcome 
it  are  no  less,  but  rather  more.  This  boolc 
should  be  read  by  every  Christian  man  and 
woman,  both  that  the  real  nature  of  tiie 
work  abroad  may  be  better  understood  and 
appreciated,  and  that  the  full  significance 
of  the  demands  at  home  may  be  realized. 


The  degradation  reached  by  our  stage  in 
morals  and  in  art,  the  absurd  exaltation  of 
the  player  into  a  quasi-social  importance  by 
the  persistent  puffery  of  so-called  critics  in 
the  daily  press  and  the  few  signs  that 
promise  a  better  day  are  discussed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Frederic  Nirdlinger  in  Masques  and 
Miimineiv.,  recently  issued  by  the  De  Witt 
Publishing  Company,  New  York,  with  ex- 
traordinary frankness,  considerable  satiric 
humor  and  some  strong  indignant  eloquence. 
It  is  a  book  calculated  to  arrest  attention 
by  the  curio usness  of  the  titles  to  the  chap- 
ters of  its  table  of  contents,  and  it  will 
amply  reward  any  reader  who  wishes  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of 
things  theatric  in  this  country.  Mr.  Nird- 
linger writes  from  the  inside,  from  profound 
practical  experience,  and  from  an  ideal 
standpoint  of  drama  and  of  stage,  as  it 
ought  to  be  for  a  people's  education  through 
entertainment;  as  in  fact  it  was  in  the  age 
of  Pericles.  One  of  the  finest  of  his  essays, 
bearing  the  unique  title,  "  The  White  Sow 


in  the  Theater— a  Suggestion  from  the 
Tenth  Book  of  the  Odyssey,"  rises  to  an  al- 
most rabbinical  fervor  of  denunciation  in 
its  brilliant  exposure  of  the  disgusting  fal- 
sity to  average  feminine  nature  in  some 
recently  popular  plays  such  as  "  Zaza." 
Another  essay,  in  a  key  of  grave  facetious- 
ness,  worth  reading  more  than  once,  is  "  The 
Advantage  of  Anonymit}'  in  the  Theater." 
Herein  the  author  argues  out  with  startling 
plausibility  a  proposition  that  should  rouse 
the  wrath  of  all  the  mummer  tribe.  Indeed, 
this  is  a  book  bound  to  give  widespread 
offense  by  virtue  of  the  ugly  truths  with  which 
it  hammers  the  vain,  inane,  profane  and  hy- 
pocritical on  the  stage  and  in  journalism.  Few 
names  are  called;  but  the  hits  fit  so  many 
that  the  author  is  likely  to  reap  a  most  hon- 
orable harvest  of  hate.  That  a  majority  of 
his  brethren,  the  regular  dramatic  critics, 
will  seize  every  opportunity  to  discredit  a 
book  wiiicli  discredits  them  so  caustically 
can  easily  be  predicted.  In  some  respects, 
unfortunately,  Mr.  Nirdlinger  has  laid  him- 
self bare  to  attack.  He  has  grave  faults  of 
tone  and  vicious  tricks  of  style  which  dis- 
figure some  of  his  finest  passages.  He  likes 
to  pepper  his  pages  with  words  like  "  ad- 
scititious,  avidious,  advoutry,"  etc.,  and  cer- 
tain old-fashioned,  rather  pompous,  pet 
phrases  appear  to  hold  him  in  a  spell.  There 
is  mucli  brilliance  in  his  style,  but  far  too 
little  repose;  and  his  opinions  are  advanced 
with  a  show  of  egotism  so  marked  as  almost 
to  seem  affected.  But  with  all  its  faults  his 
Masques  and  Mummers  is  highly  interesting, 
and,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  theater  since  Bernard 
Shaw  declared  himself. 


How  Count  L.  N.  Tolstoy  Lives  and 
Works.  By  P.  A.  Seryi/ecnko.  Translated 
from  the  Russian  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  (New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
Those  who,  like  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  find  in 
Tolstoy  what  the  rest  of  the  universe  never 
could  outweigh,  will  seize  this  little  book  as 
a  hungry  trout  takes  a  grasshopper.  The  au- 
thor had  excellent  opportunities  to  find  out 
much  about  the  famous  Russian,  and  what 
he  has  written  down  probably  gives  the  best 
possible  sketch  of  the  man  and  his  peculiari- 
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ties.  It  is  not.  liowevci*.  n  plcasiiiLC  oi-  con- 
viiieing  piece  of  worlc.  Tolstoy  as  liere  i)re- 
seiited  is  what  plain-spolceii  Amerieans  call 
a  crank  ol  ilie  first  water:  he  is  another  and 
a  greater  Joacpiin  Miller  in  tlie  matter  of 
spectacular  personal  peculiarities,  another 
and  greater  ^^'alt  Whitman  as  n^gards  de- 
fiance of  all  the  traditions,  laws  and  limita- 
tions of  both  art  and  life.  Miss  Hapgood's 
translation  is  exceedingly  well  done,  and  the 
illustrations  show  Tolstoy  posing  with  more 
than  his  usual  success.  A  matter-of-fact  re- 
view, however,  must  not  lack  the  statement 
that  to  the  ordinary  mind  it  seems  as  if 
Count  Tolstoy  must  have  had  uncommon  pa- 
tience and  vanity  to  keep  him  lying  on  the 
ground  under  a  tree,  reading  a  book,  while 
Rapin  elaborately  painted  him  to  such  pic- 
turesque efTect  ! 

The  Quaker  Colony,  Pen  tied  (ind  Pictured 
hy  Blanche  McManus,  is  Vol.  V  of  the  "  Co- 
lonial Monographs  "  series  issued  by  E.  R. 
Herrick  &  Co.,  of  tliis  city.  It  is  a  brief  and 
clear  sketch  of  the  Society  of  P''riends  in 
Colonial  days,  including  a  short  account  of 
Peun's  life,  the  treaty  he  arranged,  and  a 
glance  at  Colonial  Pliiladelphia.  Many  dec- 
orative illustrations  by  the  author  add  to  the 
decided  attractiveness  of  the  book. 

Contemporary  French  Novelists.  By 
Rene  Doumic.  Autlwr'ized  translation  hy 
Mary  D.  Frost.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.  $2.00.)  Twelve  noted  French 
novelists  are  sketched  with  a  free  hand  by 
M.  Doumic,  and  the  translator  has  done  her 
work  well.  Portraits  of  the  authors  con- 
sidered accompany  the  essays.  We  have 
found  M.  Doumic  both  entertaining  and  en- 
lightening: he  takes  hold  of  his  subject  in  a 
way  suggestive  of  perfect  self-confidence, 
and  his  appreciations  are  enthusiastic.  As  a 
critic,  he  is  delicate  rather  than  powerful, 
refined,  sometimes  almost  finical,  rather  than 
profound;  but  he  is  always  engaging— we 
might  add,  engagingly  French.  The  study  of 
Paul  Bourget  is  one  of  the  best  light,  bright, 
true  analyses  of  that  writer's  genius  that  we 
have  seen;  it  is  as  searching  as  an  electrical 
current. 

Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  and  the  Cosmo- 
politan Spirit  in  Literature.  By  Joseph 
Texte,  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature  at 


the  (Jniversity  of  Lynn.    Translated  hy  J.  W. 

Mat  theirs.  (New  Yoi'k:  Tlie  Macmillan  Co. 
$2.00.)  This  is  a,  study  of  th<'  literary  rela- 
tions betw(H'n  France  and  England  during 
tlu'  cigliteentli  century.  The  author  has  ex- 
pended great  labor  and  learning  upon  his 
work,  for  which  students  of  both  English 
and  French  literature  will  be  grateful.  The 
French  text  of  M.  Texte's  book,  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau  et  le  Cosmopolitisme  Litt6raire,  has 
been  well  translated.  Rousseau  is,  of  course, 
the  central  figure  of  the  study;  but  the  range 
of  history  and  criticism  is  as  wide  as  the  cen- 
tury of  Prevost,  Richardson,  Sterne,  Vol- 
taire, Alarivaux,  Madame  de  Staiil,  Diderot, 
Addison,  Pope — and  what  is  brought  together 
forms  a  body  of  most  valuable  and  suggest- 
ive materials,  no  matter  what  the  reader  may 
think  of  M.  Texte's  comments  and  conclu- 
sions. It  is  an  enlightening  book,  full  of 
those  evidences  which  faithful  study  and  pa- 
tient comparison  never  fail  to  give  of  the 
genuineness  of  scholarship,  and  we  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  it  as  a  work  not  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  student  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury literature. 

The  Life  of  Our  I^ord  in  Art.  With  Some 
Account  of  the  Artistic  Treatment  of  the  Life 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  By  Estelle  M.  Hurll. 
(Boston:  Houghton,  :Mifflin  &  Co.  $3.00.) 
With  more  than  a  hundred  illustrations  from 
the  most  famo-us  pictures  representing  the 
life  of  Christ  by  the  greatest  artists,  this 
book  gives  what  is,  perhaps,  the  best  history 
of  its  subject  that  the  general  reader  could 
find.  Along  with  its  biographical  sketches — 
for  tlie  life  of  Christ  is  given  in  a  series  of 
swift  outlines  accompanying  the  description 
of  the  pictures — there  runs  an  instructive 
commentary  in  which  the  history  of  what 
has  been  called  sacred  art  is  very  cleverly 
presented  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  An  opening  chapter  is  devoted 
to  "An  account  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Life 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,"  with  illustrations. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  in  the  book 
is  given  an  extract  from  the  Bible  bearing 
upon  the  life  of  Christ  at  the  point  reached 
bj^  the  history  of  art.  It  is  a  work  that  was 
well  worth  doing  and  it  has  been  well  done. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Lit- 
erature FOR  the  Use  of  Secondary  and 
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Graded  Schools.  Edited  by  Edirin  llrrbcrt 
Lewis,  Ph.D.  (New  York:  The  Macmillaii  Co.. 
$1.00.)  The  title  of  this  book  is  misleading. 
It  is  not  an  '*  introdnction  to  the  study  of 
literature  "  that  we  have  here,  but  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  English  literature, 
which  makes  a  great  dilference.  In  most 
respects  it  is  a  good  reader  for  students  of 
English  literature  in  secondary  schools.  The 
selections  are  well  made  and  mostly  from 
well-known  English  and  American  w^riters. 

The  Spirit  of  Place,  and  Other  Essays. 
By  Alice  Meynell.  (New  York:  John  Lane. 
$1.25.)  Seventeen  little  essays,  neatly  writ- 
ten and  dashed  with  a  certain  personal 
charm,  make  up  the  contents  of  this  tiny 
book,  which  has  all  the  attractions  of  type 
and  paper  for  Avhich  Mr.  Lane's  publications 
.are  distinguished. 

The  Story  of  the  People  of  England  in 
THE  Nineteenth  Century,  By  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy. Part  II,  1832-1898.  (New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.50.)  This  is  the  sec- 
ond and  concluding  volume  of  Mr.  McCar- 
thy's brilliant  and  admirable  contribution  to 
the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series.  The  vol- 
ume begins  with  a  description  of  the  "  con- 
vict ship,"  wiiich  is  in  fact  an  eloquent 
sketch  of  tlie  history  of  crime  and  its  pun- 
ishment witli  the  abuses  and  reforms  con- 
nected therewith  during  the  past  sixty  years 
in  Great  Britain,  and  ends  with  a  compre- 
hensive chapter  on  "Literature,  Art,  and 
Science,"  From  beginning  to  end  the  whole 
work  is  excellent,  filling  adecpiately  the  place 
for  whicli  it  was  written  and  giving  to  tlie 
reader  on  every  page  sometliing  fresli  or 
freshly  stated,  A  large  number  of  portraits 
and  pictures  of  English  scenes  and  places 
add  to  the  book's  value.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent index. 

Retrospects  and  Prospects,  Descriptive 
AND  Historical  Essays.  By  Sidney  Lanier. 
(New  Y'ork:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.) 
Every  lover  of  Sidney  Lanier's  writings,  and 
who  does  not  claim  to  be  one?  will  hasten  to 
set  this  book  on  his  Lanier  shelf.  Frankly, 
the  chief  value  of  these  essays  is  in  their 
relation  to  the  poet's  other  writings;  they 
help  us  to  study  a  strong  and  sweet  genius. 
The  essays  are  five  m  number,  with  the  fol- 
lowing titles:  "  Retrospects  and  Prospects," 


"San  Antonio  De  Bexar,"  "Confederate 
Memorial  Address,"  "  The  New  South,"  and 
"  Sketches  of  India,"  the  last  a  bit  of  imag- 
inary work  containing  a  considerable 
amount  of  history  and  description  at  second 
hand.  All  of  them  glow  with  Lanier's  pecul- 
iar entluisiasm  and  present  many  of  his 
most  striking  characteristics  of  thought  and 
expression.  The  "  Confederate  Memorial  Ad- 
dress "  is  a  prose-poem  of  remarkable  fer- 
vor and  dignity. 

Industrial  Cuba,  Beiuy  a  .Study  of  Pres- 
ent Conditions  uith  i^iuggestions  as  to  the  Op- 
portimities  Presented  in  the  Island  for  Ameri 
can  Capital,  Enterprise  and  Labor.  By  Robert 
P.  Porter.  With  Maps  and  62  Illustrations. 
8vo,  pp.  415.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $3.50.) 
This  is  a  book  of  facts  and  statistics,  hastily 
prepared,  and  yet  with  the  very  best  infor- 
mation obtainable  by  one  who  has  had  the 
best  official  oi)portunities  to  study  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Porter  recognizes  the  difticult 
problems  before  the  island.  The  strength  of 
Cuba  he  sees  to  be  in  its  close  alliance  with 
the  United  States.  He  puts  first  in  impor- 
tance the  building  of  public  roads,  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  schools  and  the  inaugu- 
ration of  sanitary  work,  precisely  the  same 
Avhich  General  Henry  put  first  for  Porto 
Rico  and  in  the  same  order.  He  would  have 
considerable  immigration,  as  Cuba  is  not 
crowded  like  Porto  Rico,  and  everything 
based  on  industrial  agriculture.  When  Eu- 
rope tires  of  paying  a  bounty  for  producing 
sugar,  Cuba  must  become  the  first  sugar  pro- 
ducing country  of  the  world.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  American  enter- 
prise in  water  works,  railways,  warehouses, 
savings  banks,  navigation  and  hotels.  We 
commend  the  volume  to  all  those  who  would 
study  the  great  problem  in  our  Southern 
waters. 

The  Martyrdoj^i  of  an  Empress.  (Harper 
&  Brothers.  $2.50.)  We  are  informed  by 
the  publishers  that  the  author  of  this  book 
was  a  "  lady  of  the  Austrian  Court,  an  inti- 
mate friend  and  confidant  of  the  Empress 
during  her  entire  life.  She  was  one  of  the 
few  to  whom  Elizabeth  freely  opened  her 
heart,  and  her  book  is  at  the  same  time  a  de- 
fense and  appreciation  of  her  character." 
The  style  is  free  and  easy;  often  the  report- 
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Ing  of  conversations  gives  the  paj^es  an  air 
of  familiarity,  and  it  is  evident  tliat  tlie  in- 
formation conveyed  has  been  received  di- 
rectly at  first  hand.  The  Empress  Elizabetli 
is  slvetclied  with  tlie  partiality  of  an  ad- 
mirer who  could  see  no  fault.  Perhaps  the 
appreciation  is  a  trifle  too  insistent;  still  the 
book  is  attractive  reading  and  the  informa- 
tion it  lavishly  affords  makes  it  an  extreme- 
ly valuable  work.  Sixteen  illustrations,  por- 
traits from  pliotographs,  appear  through  the 
volume. 

Plutarch's  Lives.  Englished  by  Sir  Thomas 
North.  In  ten  volumes.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.  50  cents  the  volume.)  This  is  a 
small,  well  printed  and  handy  edition,  in  ten 
volumes,  of  Sir  Thomas  North's  translation 
of  Amyot's  French  rendering  of  PhUarch's 
Lives,  first  printed  in  English  in  1579.  It  is 
a  companion  edition  to  that  of  Florio's  Mon- 
taigne, by  the  same  publishers,  who  send  us 
also  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite;  or. 
The  Knight's  Tale  from  Chaucer.  Edited 
with  Notes  and  an  Introduction  hy  Percival 
Chubb,  Principal  of  the  High  School  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools,  New  York, 
a  well  printed  and  useful  edition.  (25  cents.) 
Sicilian  Idylls  and  Other  Verses.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  by  Jane  Minot  Sedg- 
wick. (Boston:  Copeland  &,  Day.  $1.25.) 
These  translations  from  Theocritus,  Bion  and 
other  Greek  poets  are  uncommonly  well  done. 
They  will  give  the  general  reader  a  fairly 
good  impression  of  the  spirit  and  style  of  the 
originals. 

Imperial  Democracy.  By  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan, President  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. 16mo,  pp.  293.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.  $1.50.)  Eight  public  addresses 
are  embodied  in  this  volume,  one  of  which, 
"A  Continuing  City,"  has  appeared  in  The 
Independent.  President  Jordan  says  that 
the  last  year  makes  one  of  the  three  world 
crises  in  our  history;  that  Cuba  will  have  to 
be  annexed  and  that  we  cannot  escape  the 
Philippines;  we  must  take  them  or  leave 
them,  and  he  wishes  we  could  leave  them. 
At  any  rate  we  must  have  an  automatic, 
non-political  civil  service;  our  army  ought 
to  be  organized  like  our  navy  on  this  princi- 
ple; and  we  must  not  forget  the  politics  of 
New  York  Avhile  concerning  ourselves  with 


the  politics  of  Ln/on.  We  must  dosr)iso 
greed  and  \\-<\U\  injustice,  and  must  not  for- 
get that  we  alone  among  the  nations  stand 
for  the  freedom  of  iiidividnal  inan. 

The  Story  of  Rouen.  By  Theodore  Andrea 
Cook.  (London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  $2.00.) 
The  story  of  a  city,  like  the  biography  of  a 
man,  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  sub- 
ject's greatness  as  upon  the  atmosphere,  cir- 
cumstances, forces  that  have  affected  the 
life  to  be  considered.  Kouen  was  never  a 
great  city  in  the  sense  that  greatness  belongs 
to  Rome,  Paris,  London,  New  York;  but  its 
history  has  been  strongly  picturesque.  In 
the  little  book  before  us  the  old  French  town 
is  sketched  with  loving  care,  not  perfectly, 
but  intelligently  and  with  profusion  of  in- 
cidents and  illustrations.  It  is  a  fascinating 
work,  not  only  readable  in  the  best  sense, 
but  full  of  information  welcome  to  every 
earnest  mind  interested  in  the  history  of 
European  life,  literature,  art,  manners  and 
progress.  For  a  work  covering  so  many  sub- 
jects its  index  is  very  slight  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Islam  in  Africa.  Its  Effects,  Religious, 
Ethical  and  Social,  Upon  the  People  of  the 
Country.  By  Anson  P.  Atterbury,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  $1.25.) 
This  is  a  valuable  book.  Valuable  both  from 
its  information  and  its  healthy  tone.  It 
gathers  up  the  best  that  is  to  be  known  about 
the  great  problem  of  Islam  in  Africa,  and  it 
passes  judgment  with  a  coolness  and  clear- 
sighted fairness  that  are  refreshing.  Islam  is 
the  great  problem  of  Africa,  not  merely  for 
the  missionary  but  the  civilizer.  Is  it  what 
so  many  have  held,  an  improvement  on  pa- 
ganism, an  introduction  to  Christianity, 
something  on  the  Avhole  about  as  good  for 
the  Africans  as  Christianity?  Many  have 
thought  so.  Dr.  Atterbury  thinks  not,  and 
he  presents  his  reasons  in  conclusive  form. 
Recognizing  the  good,  he  sees  clearly  the  evil 
and  shows  how  great  is  the  misconception 
even  of  some  who  have  given  the  subject 
candid  study.  We  are  glad  to  recommend 
the  book  to  all  interested  in  the  new  develop- 
ments in  that  continent. 

A  Short  History*  o^  the  United  States. 
By  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy.  (Chicago:  Her- 
bert S.  Stone  ^  Co,    $1,50.)  Here  is  just  such 
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a  book  as  one  could  hope  would  give  a  young 
reader's  taste  a  turn  for  history.  It  is  his- 
tory told  with  enthusiasm  and  given  a  tinge 
of  romance,  or  rather  it  is  history  out  of 
which  the  romance  has  not  been  squeezed 
before  serving  it  up.  Mr.  McCarthy  calls 
his  boolv  "the  key  to  the  noble  picture,  the 
outline  map  to  the  vast  continent."  It  is  a 
vivid  outline,,  indeed,  and  one  likelj'  to  im- 
press itself  upon  tlie  mind  of  every  reader. 
The  style  is  mobile  and  swift,  the  winnow- 
ing of  materials  has  been  well  done,  and  the 
result  is  an  engagiuglj-  graphic  sketch  of 
United  States  history  from  the  discovery  of 
America  down  to  tlie  present  time. 

John  Milton  :  A  Short  Study  of  His 
Life  and  Works.  By  WUUam  P.  Trent. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  75  cents.) 
This  is  a  very  acceptable  treatise  on  the 
life  and  works  of  John  Milton  by  a  writer 
already  favorably  known  as  the  author  of  a 
*'  Life  of  William  Gilmore  Simms,"  "  South- 
ern Statesmen  of  the  Old  Regime "  and 
"  Robert  E.  Lee,"  a  biography.  Mr.  Trent's 
study  of  Milton  gives  all  of  the  chief  events 
in  the  great  poet's  life  along  with  an  ad- 
mirable critical  notice  of  his  works.  It  is 
a  good  boolc  to  go  into  the  hands  of  stu- 
dents of  English  literature.    Its  effect  will 

be   enlightened   and    stimulating. From 

the  same  publishers  we  have  Volume  IV  of 
The  AVorks  of  William  Shakespeare. 
Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  hy  C.  H. 
Hereford,  TJtt.D.  This  is  the  beautiful  and 
handy  Eversley  Edition  in  ten  volumes. 

Beneath  Blue  Skies  and  Gray.  Poems 
by  Ingram  Crockett.  (New  York:  R.  H.  Rus- 
sell. $1.00.)  The  author  of  these  poems  has 
the  observing  eye,  the  sure  memory  and  the 
ready  command  of  words  which  do  so  large 
a  part  in  the  making  of  notable  verse  that  is 
not  inspired.  Beneath  Blue  Skies  and  Gray 
is  melodious  on  every  page.  Nature's  sweet 
scenes,  pleasant  sounds  and  tender  sugges- 
tions hud  charming  expression  in  lines 
possessing  unusual  freshness  and  sincerity 
of  style.  It  is  not  great  poetry  that  we  have 
here,  but  it  is  pure  and  good. 

IcKERY  Ann  and  Other  Boys  and  Girls. 
By  Elia  W.  Peattie.  (Chicago:  Herbert  S. 
Stone  &  Co.  Sl.OO.)  Fifteen  stories  make 
up  this  book's  contents;  they   are   sketched 


freely,  cleverly  and  with  a  certain  effect  of 
Philistine  distinction.  The  young  peoplp 
who  appear  as  dramatis  personce  come  and 
go  in  a  genuine  atmosphere  and  leave  be- 
hind them  an  impression  altogether  human. 
It  is  not  a  book  of  dialect,  altho  there  is 
plenty  of  rustic  talk,  and  the  idyllic  strain 
is  not  too  insistent.  Both  young  and  old 
readers  will  find  light  and  amusing  enter- 
tainment in  a  perusal  of  such  sketches  as 
"  Ickery  Ann,"  "  The  Message  of  the  Lilies  " 
and  "  Jack  the  Chipmunk." 


Literary   Notes. 

Count  Tolstoy's  "Tlie  Awakening,"  which 
is  running  serially  in  magazines,  will  be  issued 
in  lliis  comitry  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  as  one  o^' 
their  autumn  publications. 

.  . .  . "  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower  " — 
tlie  book  next  to  David  Harum  of  which  most 
copies  are  sold  in  the  United  States — has  not 
yet  appeared  in  an  English  edition. 

.  .  .  .The  edition  of  Keats'  poem«  printed  by 
William  Morris  at  the  Kelmscott  Press  was  sold 
at  auction  in  New  York  for  .$210 — a  very  high 
figure,  when  it  is  known  that  the  highest  price 
liitlierto  paid  for  tliis  sought-for  edition  was 
J?  1.30. 

.  .  .  .I'Ijc  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  lias  just  issued  in  book  form  the 
adilresses  and  discussions  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Academy  Inst  April,  under  the  title, 
"  The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States, 
Political  and  Commercial."  The  book  contains 
addresses  hy  Professors  Woolsey.  Huffcut.  Lowell 
and  W.  A.  Ireland  on  the  (Government  of  De- 
pendencies, Carl  Schurz  on  Militarism  and 
Democracy,  W^orthington  C.  Ford  and  Robert  T. 
Hill  on  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United 
Slates  with  the  Far  East  and  Prof.  John  Ba.s- 
sett  Moore  and  Minister  Wu  Ting-Fang  on  the 
Political  Relations  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Far  East.  An  appendix  contains  a  report  of 
the  annual  meeting  and  the  introductory  address 
of  the  President. 

....Mr.  Furness's  pai>er  on  the  plot  of 
*'  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  which  appears  in 
the  July  Atlantic,  discusses,  among  other  things, 
the  introduction  of  Dogberry  and  Verges  into 
the  play  • 

"  The  opinion  Js  abroad  that  Shakespeare  pro- 
duced his  Dogberry  and  Verges  out  of  the  mere 
exuberance  of  his  love  of  fun,  and  that  in  this 
•  starry-pointed  '  comedy,  rhey  are  the  star  or 
comicality,  merely  to  give  the  audience  a  scene  to 
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lani^Ii  at.  This  Inference  Is  utterly  wrong.  They 
do,  Indeed,  supply  endless  mirth,  but  Shakespeare 
had  to  have  them  just  as  they  are.  lie  was  forced 
to  have  i-h.nractcrs  like  these,  and  none  other. 
The  phiy  hinges  on  tliem.  Had  they  been  suIK- 
clently  quick-witted  to  have  recognized  the  villainy 
of  the  plot  betrayed  by  Borachio  to  Conrade,  the 
play  would  have  ended  at  once.  Therefore  they 
had  to  be  stupid,  most  ingeniously  stupid,  and 
show  '  matter  and  impertinency  '  so  mixed  that  we 
can  understand  how  they  came  to  be  invested  with 
even  such  small  authority  as  their  office  im- 
plies. ...  At  no  previous  point  in  the  play 
could  Dogberry  and  Verges  have  been  introduced  ; 
where  they  first  appear  is  the  exact  i)oint  at  which 
they  are  needed."' 

.  . .  .The  Germans  arc  publisliing  two  magnifi- 
cently illustrated  editions  of  the  Nevv^  Testa- 
ment. The  one,  usually  called  the  Kaiser  Bibel, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  I  and 
the  Empress  Augusta  have  accepted  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  edition,  is  a  Prachtwerk  on  a  grand 
scale.  It  is  Luther's  translation,  published  with 
the  finest  of  illustrations,  many  initials,  etc,  the 
exact  copies  of  the  splendid  manuscript  decora- 
tions of  Ihe  monks  of  the  Middle  Age.  The  edi- 
tors are  ('ourt  Preacher  P]mil  Frommel,  lately 
deceased,  and  J3r.  H.  Steinhauser.  The  illus- 
trations, collected  from  a  dozen  libraries,  are  all 
of  historic  importance,  and,  in  addition  to  mak- 
ing this  a  work  of  beauty,  have  all  permanent 
value  as  specimens  of  historic  art.  The  leading 
German  artists  and  printers  contributed  to  mak- 
ing this  an  unsurpassed  specimen  of  an  illus- 
trated Bible  text.  It  appears  in  two  bindings, 
the  price  being  phenomenally  low — namely,  15 
and  25  marks.  The  other  illustrated  New 
Testament  is  published  by  Dr.  Nicholaus  Miiller, 
of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  Dr.  Benzinger, 
also  of  this  school,  both  acknowledged  authori- 
ties in  Biblical  archeology.  It  contains  in  all 
97  illustrations  and  charts  of  various  sizes,  but 
all  from  the  best  of  sources  and  many  of 
archeological  importance.  This  edition  also 
appears  in  two  bindings,  at  a  remarkably  low 
price  of  3  and  5  marks.  Both  editions  are 
published  in  Berlin. 


Books   of  the  Week. 

Year  Book  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  of  North  America  for  the 
Year  1890,  with  Special  Report  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Department.  9x5%,  pp. 
276.  New  York  :  The  International  Com- 
mittee          $0  50 

The  Pedagogues  :  A  Story  of  the  Harvard 
Summer  School.  By  Arthur  Stanwood 
Pier.  714x4%,  pp.  287.  Boston :  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co 1  25 

The  Ireland  Race.  By  Henry  Newbolt. 
7x4V>.  pp.  GO.  New  York :  John  Lane, 
The  Bodlev  Head 1  00 

The  Yellow  Wall  Paper.  By  Charlotte  Per- 
kins Stetson.  6%x4i/.,  pp.  55.  Boston  : 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co." 1  25 


The  Religion  of  Science.  By  l>r.  Paul 
Carua.     IV^xHy^,    pp.    145.     Chicago :  The 

Open   Coiu't   Pub.   Co 25 

The  Church  of  I'entecost.  P.y  Bishop  J. 
M.  Thoburn.  7yox5i4,  pp.  424.  Cal- 
cutta :   Methodist  3^ub.   House 

The  Institutional  Church.  By  Edward  Jud- 
son,  with  an  Introductory  word  by  Bishop 
Potter.       6%x4V2,    PP.    r.)9.       New    York: 

Lentilhon  A:  Co 50 

Every-Day  Butterflies.  By  Samuel  H. 
Scuddor.  With  seventy-one  illustrations, 
plain   and    colored.       8x5,   pp.    391.     New 

York  :   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co 2  00 

The  First  Book  of  Birds.  By  Olive  Thorne 
Miller.  With  eight  colored  and  twelve 
plain  plates  and  twenty  figures  in  the 
text.      7%x5%,     pp.      144.      New     York : 

Houghton.  Milllin  &  Co 1  00 

The  Prometheus  Bound.  Translated,  with 
introductions  and  notes,  by  Paul  Elmer 
More.  7%x5.  pp.  110.  New  York  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  ^  Co 1  00 

The  Launching  of  a  Man.  By  Stanley 
Waterloo.       7%x5,   pp.   2S5.       New  York : 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co 1  25 

The  Making  of  Hawaii ;  a  Study  in  Social 
Evolution.  By  William  Fremont  Black- 
man.       9x6,    pp.     266.       New     York :  The 

Macmillan   Co 2  00 

Life  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick. 
Edited  by  F,  Sturr.     7%x5i/2,  pp.  544.     New 

York  :  The  Macmillan  Co 1  50 

John  Milton  :  A  Short  Story  of  His  Life  and 
Works.     By  William  P.   Trent.     7x5,   pp. 

283.     New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co 75 

The  Moral  Discourses  of  Epictetus.  Trans- 
lated by  Elizabeth  Carter.  Vol.  I  and 
Vol.   II.     6x4,   pp.   210.      New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Co. 50 

Plutarch's  Lives.  Englished  by  Sir  Thomas 
North  in  ten  vols.     Vol.  V.     6x4,  pp.  353. 

New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co 50 

Love  Multiplied.  By  Rena  A.  Locke. 
7-/2x5v4,  pp.  303.  New  York  :  F.  Tenny- 
son Neely 25 

Divine  Dual  Government.  By  Henry 
Woods  Smyth.     8x5^^,  pp.  288.     London  : 

Horace  Marshall  &  Son 1  00 

Public  School  Sermons.  By  H.  Montagu 
Butler.    D.D.        7%x5%,    pp.    270.        New 

York  :   E.  r.  Dutton  &  Co 2  00 

Imperial  Democracy.  By  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan.     7%x5i^4,   pp.   293.      New   York:  D. 

Appletori  &  Co 1  50 

Soul  Power.      By     Geo.     Croswell     Cressey. 

71/2x5,  pp.  29.     Boston  :  Geo.  H.  Ellis 15 

All  About  Detroit.  An  illustrated  guide, 
map  and  historical  souvenir,  with  local 
stories.       By    Silas    Farmer.      6x4%,    pp. 

267.     Detroit:   Silas  Farmer  &  Co 25 

CrorawelVs  Own :  A  Story  of  the  Great 
Civil  War.  By  Arthur  Paterson.  7%x5, 
pp.  407.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1  50 
Practical  Agriculture.  By  Charles  C.  James, 
M.A.  American  edition  edited  by  John 
Craig.      7ViiX5.   pp.    203.      New   York :  D. 

Appleton  &  Co 

When  the  Sleeper  Wakes.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 
7Vox5,    pp.    237.      New    York :  Harper    & 

Brothers    1  50 

The  Dreamers.  Reported  by  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.  With  illustrations  by  Edward 
Pentield.       7x4i/^,    pp.    246.       New    York  : 

Harper  &  Brothers 1  25 

Reminiscences.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 
In  two  vols.  Vols.  I  and  II.  8V2X5V2. 
pp.  :i87.  New  York :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers          4  50 

Century  Illustrated  Magazine.  Vol.  LVII. 
New  series,  vol.  XXXV,  November,  1898, 
to    April.    1899.     9%x7i/o,    pp.    960.     New 

York  :  The  Century  Co 

Plane    Geometry.       By    G.    A.    Wentworth. 

7%x5J4,  pp.  255.      Boston  :   Ginn  &  Co 85 

A  Primer  of  Free  Church  History.  By  A. 
Johnson    I*]vans,    M.A.       7%x5,    pp.    144. 

London  :   H.   R.  Allenson 

Notes  on  a  History  of  Auricular  Confession. 
Bv  Rev.  P.  H.  Casey,  S.J.  7%x5y2,  pp. 
118.  Philadelphia:  John  Jos.  McVey...  .25 
The  Social  Forum.  Published  monthly, 
John  W.  Leonard,  editor ;  Frederick  G. 
Strickland,  associate  editor.  7%x5%,  pp. 
48.  Chicago  :  National  Christian  Citi- 
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The  Samoan  Settlement. 

The  Samoan  Commission  has  aceoni- 
plislied  its  work  speedily,  and  so  far  as  is 
now  manifest  in  a  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Tlie  d«?cision  of  Chief  .Justice  Cham- 
bers in  favor  of  Malietoa  Tann  has  been 
sustained,  and  thus  the  authority  of  the 
court  uplield.  Tlie  resignation  of  Malietoa, 
liowever,  rendered  possible  the  abolishing 
of  the  kinuship  and  the  reduction  to  a  mini- 
mum of  the  rivalries  which  have  been  so 
disastrous.  Peace,  or  at  least  quiet,  has 
been  secured  by  the  surrender  of  arms 
by  both  sides,  and  the  apparently  cordial 
acceptance  of  the  situation  by  the  two  can- 
didates bodes  good  for  the  future.  The 
Condominium  is  to  be  continued,  the  su- 
preme power  being  vested  in  a  Governor 
and  Legislative  Council  consisting  of  three 
nominees  of  the  interested  Powers,  while 
there  is  to  be  also  a  native  House  to  look 
after  specific  native  interests. 

The  immediate  result  can  scarcely  be 
other  than  good.  It  is  evident  that  the  is- 
lands need  a  strong  hand  over  them.  The 
elections  have  been  repeatedly  described 
as  a  farce,  there  being  i)ractically  no  exer- 
cise of  individual  .judgment,  and  the  ballots 
being  cast  according  to  the  dictates  of  the 
chief  who  for  the  time  happened  to  be  most 
popular.  What  is  needed  is  education  in  the 
duties  as  well  as  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
and  for  that  the  preservation  of  order  and 
the  enforcement  of  law  are  absolutely  es- 
sential. The  native  king  was  inevitably  to 
a  considerable  degree  the  protege,  if  not  the 
tool,  of  foreigners.  Malietoa,  the  Protes- 
tant, was  regarded  as  unfriendly  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  Avhile  Mataafa,  the 
Catholic,  was  charged  with  all  the  wiles 
of  the  Jesuits.  Under  such  circumstances 
any  decision  of  either  would  be  subject  to 
much  criticism,  and  among  such  a  people 
might  easily  lead  to  disturbance.  It  is, 
therefore,  wise  that  the  government  is  to 
be  vested  in  foreigners,  while  still  the  na- 
tive Samoaus  are  to  have  the  right  to  ex- 


press their  views  on  matters  of  public  inter- 
est. 

Two  questions  now  come  up:  Will  the 
three  Governments  interested  be  able  to 
work  in  harmony,  and  will  the  general  ef- 
fect be  educative  on  the  people,  tending  to- 
ward the  development  of  the  power  of  self 
government  V  As  to  the  former,  much 
will  depend  on  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
Governments.  If  the  islands  are  to  be  ex- 
ploited for  the  prime  advantage  of  Ger- 
many, England  and  the  United  States,  then 
we  can  scarcely  expect  anything  else  than 
a  renewal  of  the  criminations  and  recrim- 
inations of  the  past  years,  and  harmony 
may  as  well  be  thrown  to  the  winds.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  made  evident  that 
in  the  conduct  of  the  government  of  the  is- 
lands the  first  thought  is  what  will  be 
best  for  them,  even  if  it  involves  some 
sacrifice  of  other  interests,  then  there  is 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  happy 
and  prosperous  future  for  the  community. 
Upon  the  same  thing  depen<ls  the  answer 
to  the  second  (luestion.  That  llie  Samoan 
can  rise  to  self-government  few,  if  any, 
will  deny.  >\'hether  he  will  attain  to  it, 
however,  is  a  very  different  question.  If  he 
is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  simply  an  agent 
to  further  German-English-American  trade 
interests,  his  keenness  maybe  developed,  but 
not  his  character.  That  will  only  come  by 
I'ecognizing  his  manhood,  trusting  while  at 
the  same  time  guiding  his  judgment;  stir- 
ring his  ambition  by  opening  to  him  new  op- 
portunities. 


Industrial  Combinations. 

Since  Mr.  Havemeyer  asked  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  to  believe  that  the  tariff 
duties  affecting  the  great  industry  over 
which  he  presides  are  not  those  of  the  law 
now  in  force,  but  those  of  the  Wilson  tariff, 
which  was  repealed  nearly  two  years  ago, 
his  remedy  for  trusts  has  been  highly  com- 
mended by  some  who  would  like  to  revive 
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the  tariff  issup  in  the  interests  of  the  I>(;rn<)- 
cratic  party.  *'  With  ji  protection  to  an  in- 
dustry not  exceeding  10  per  cent.,"  said  he, 
"  all  menace  of  trusts  to  the  community 
would  cease."  When  some  of  our  esteemed 
daily  contemporaries  and  President  Oxnard, 
of  the  Beet  Sujrar  Association,  shall  have 
discovered  Mr.  Ilavemeyer's  (and  their 
own)  curious  ijiiiorance  concerning:  the  pres- 
ent duties  on  suj?ar,  it  may  occur  to  those 
who  applaud  him  that  ho  is  not  qualified 
to  speak  with  authority  about  the  effect  of 
the  tariff  on  any  tiling.  It  does  not  follow 
that  "  the  trusts  are  doomed,"  as  one  jour- 
nal says,  simply  because  he  asserted  that 
the  tariff  is  the  mother  of  them.  Nor  does 
his  testimony  prove  that  no  tariff  duty 
should  exceed  ten  per  cent.  Nor  is  it  true 
that  the  repeal  of  every  duty  imposed  upon 
a  product  manufactured  by  a  combination 
would  destroy  the  combination  or  suppress 
the  evils  which  may  attend  the  exercise  of 
its  power.  Ex-Governor  Altgeld  says  that 
the  trusts  could  not  survive  for  a  year  with- 
out assistance  from  the  railroads,  and  an 
officer  of  the  (Georgia  Agricultural  Society 
informed  the  Industrial  Commission  that 
the  railroads  wore  both  the  fatlier  and  the 
mother  of  such  combinations.  But  the  ef- 
fect of  such  assistance  as  may  be  given  un- 
justly in  these  days  by  railroad  companies 
to  some  combinations  is  greatly  overesti- 
mated by  these  men. 

The  assertion  that  no  American  industry 
"  requires  a  protection  of  more  than  10  per 
cent."  for  its  welfare  is  absurd.  The  aver- 
age of  the  duties  in  the  Wilson  tariff",  en- 
acted by  the  Democratic  party,  was  a  lit- 
tle more  than  40  ])er  cent.,  and  certain  in- 
dustries in  Avhich  domestic  competition  had 
never  been  restrained— the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods,  for  example— suffered  by  rea 
son  of  the  weight  of  imports  during  the  life 
of  that  law.  If  an  industry  in  which  free 
c'ompetition  prevails  cannot  prevent  large 
imports  under  a  protection  of  40,  or  even 
50  per  cent.,  a  sudden  reduction  to  10  pei 
cent,  would  kill  it.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
industry  which  has  for  years  exported  its 
products  in  large  quantities  needs  no  protec- 
tlon  whatever.  If  it  can  undersell  foreign 
competitors  in  foreign  lands  without  the 
assistance  of  protection  there,  surelj^  it  can 


undersell  tliom  here  at  home  without  the 
aid  of  a  tariff".  If  the  producers  in  such  an 
exporting  industry  combine  and  force  Amer- 
icans to  pay  more  for  their  goods  than  for- 
eigners are  asked  to  pay,  their  protective 
tariff  should  be  repealed.  Why  should  there 
be  any  protective  duty  (86  per  cent.)  for  the 
combined  makers  of  starch,  who  sold  72,- 
000,000  pounds  abroad  last  year,  or  for  the 
manufacturers  of  oatmeal  (17  per  cent.),  who 
exported  85,000,000  pounds  ?  Or  why 
should  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  be  pro- 
tected while  we  are  selling  rails  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  V 

The  repeal  of  the  duties  now  imposed 
by  law  for  the  protection  of  industries  con- 
trolled by  combinations  would  not  affect  a 
majority  of  these  organizations  in  any  way 
at  the  present  time.  This  is  true  of  nearly 
all  of  the  combinations  in  the  iron  industry. 
The  greater  part  of  that  industry  has  be- 
come independent  of  the  tariff.  The  recent 
sharp  rise  of  prices  has  been  caused,  with 
scarcely  an^'  exception,  not  by  the  arbitrary 
action  of  combinations  but  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  supply  of  iron  is 
insuflacient.  altho  larger  than  ever  before, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  advance,  sales  for  ex- 
port are  still  made  at  or  near  the  prevail- 
ing rates.  The  effect  of  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  raw  material  and  labor  is  sometimes 
overlooked  by  writers  on  this  subject.  Thus, 
in  a  recently  published  essay  upon  the  in- 
crease of  selling  prices  in  the  tin  plate  in- 
dustry, which  is  controlled  by  a  combina- 
tion, due  weight  is  not  given  to  the  impor 
tant  fact  that  the  cost  of  steel  and  of  tin, 
the  two  raw  materials  of  the  manufactur- 
ois,  has  almost  doubled  since  the  combina- 
tion Avas  completed,  and  that  a  considera- 
ble increase  of  wages  has  also  added  some- 
thing to  the  cost  of  production.  The  ad- 
vance in  selling  prices  of  tin  plate — or  near- 
ly all  of  the  increase  which  has  been  re- 
ported—would have  taken  place  if  the  man- 
ufacturers had  not  combined.  Probably 
there  are  combinations  which  are  now  tak- 
ing undue  advantage  of  tariff  protection, 
and  which  would  be  affected  by  a  repeal  of 
the  duties  so  used,  but  they  are  a  minority. 
Nearly  all  of  those  formed  in  the  last  six  or 
eight  months  would  suffer  now  in  no  respect 
by     a  loss  of  their  tariff  rates,   altho  they 
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might  be  affected  hereafter  under  changed 
industrial  and  commercial  conditions. 

In  the  past  certain  combinations  have 
profited  greatly  and  grown  in  power  by  rea- 
son of  favors  granted  secretly  and  unjustly 
to  them  by  railroad  companies.  The  evi- 
dence as  to  this  assistance  in  the  case  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust  is  a  matter  of  offi- 
cial record.  But  we  suppose  that  few  of 
the  combinations  to  which  public  attention 
has  recently  been  directed  are  aided  in  this 
way.  The  last  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  shows,  however,  that 
such  unlawful  discrimination  is  still  prac- 
ticed in  favor  of  combinations  and  to  the 
serious  injury  of  comparatively  weak  inde- 
pendent competitors.  The  remedy  for  this 
is  a  prompt  amendment  of  the  laws,  which 
are  now  inadequate,  and  then  a  vigorous 
enforcement  of  them. 


The  Future  of   the  A.B.  Degree. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  A.B.  degree  was  the 
only  preliminary  degree  given  by  American 
colleges  and  universities,  and  it  served  to  im- 
part unity  to  the  entire  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation. It  now  divides  the  field  with  the 
B.S..  B.L.  and  many  other  symbols  of  various 
implications.  The  notion  that  the  course 
leading  to  the  B.A.  is  more  severe  tlian  the 
parallel  courses  is  not  supported  by  fact. 
Indeed,  as  President  Eliot  has  lately  shown, 
the  course  of  study  which  ends  In  one  of 
these  new  degrees  is  often  more  severe  than 
the  parallel  course  of  study  whicli  leads  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.    He  says: 

"  The  use  of  the  new  degrees,  altho  practically 
unknown  before  1848,  has  now  become  in  all  the 
State  universities  decidedly  larger  than  the  use 
of  the  traditional  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ; 
while  in  the  older  endowed  institutions  the  new 
degrees  are  rapidly  gaining  ground  on  the  old 
degree." 

The  movement  is  made  quite  clear  by  a 
tabular  view  of  the  distribution  of  students 
by  courses  .and  degrees  in  nine  of  the  leading 
universities  of  the  country  for  the  period 
from  1883-84  to  1897-98.  In  the  former  year 
bdV2  per  cent,  of  all  the  students  were  reg- 
istered In  the  Arts  course,  and  66  per  cent, 
of  first  degrees  conferred  were  A.B.'s.  In 
the  latter  year  this  course  enrolled  only  45^^ 


l>er  cent,  of  the  students,  and  of  first  degrees 
conferred  only  49  per  cent,  were  A.B.'s.  The 
change  in  individual  institutions  is  more 
striking  still.    To  quote  the  report: 

"  In  the  most  conservative  institutions  the 
degree  of  A.B.  is  losing  ground  in  comparison 
with  the  new  degrees.  Thus,  in  Yale  University 
the  number  of  A.B.'s  conferred  has  not  doubled 
in  fifteen  years,  whereas  the  number  of  Ph.B.'s 
conferred  has  much  more  than  doubled.  At 
Princeton  University  the  number  of  students 
studying  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  is  half  as  large 
again  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  students  studying  for  the  modern  degrees 
is  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  it  was  fifteen 
years  ago.  At  Columbia  University  the  number 
of  students  studying  for  the  new  degrees  has 
generally  been  greater  than  the  number  of  stu- 
dents studying  for  the  old  degree  ;  but  the  course 
for  the  A.B.  has  apparently  led  students  more 
regularly  to  the  degree  than  the  courses  for  the 
other  degrees." 

The  situation  in  New  England  cannot  be 
understood  without  including  in  the  study 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
whose  enrollment  has  about  tripled  in  the 
period  and  the  number  of  graduates,  all  re- 
cipients of  the  B.S.  degree,  increased  by  still 
larger  proportions,  rising  from  35  in  1883-84 
to  197  in  1897-98. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Eliot  this  invasion  of 
the  old  province  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree is  based  on  changed  social  and  indus- 
trial conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  in- 
stitutions themselves.  It  is  noticeable  that 
Harvard  has  maintained  the  relative  numer- 
ical importance  of  this  degree  better  than  any 
other  American  institution,  a  result  which 
Dr.  Eliot  attributes  to  the  elective  system. 
This  was  cautiously  introduced  in  the  early 
days  of  his  administration,  and  has  been 
from  time  to  time  judiciously  expanded. 
From  a  careful  sifting  of  all  the  facts  bear- 
ing upon  this  problem  Dr.  Eliot  concludes  that 
in  order  "to  maintain  the  Harvard  A.B.  in 
full  vigor  it  is  desirable  to  broaden  the  range 
of  well  taught  subjects  which  will  admit  to 
Harvard  College." 

The  new  scheme  of  admission  requirements 
adopted  after  three  years'  deliberation  ac- 
cords with  this  opinion.  As  regards  lan- 
guage, It  will  necessitate  more  thorough 
preparation  in  forms  and  Idioms;  it  gives 
also  greater  relative   value  to  German   and 
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Kiigllyli;  four  new  siibjocls  mic  .-uMcd  in 
Sc'ioiKo;  History  is  incroased  iu  matter  .ind 
more  thoroughly  tested. 

The  change  (.'oneerus  the  secondary  schools 
that  prepare  for  college,  since  while  it  tends 
to  lessen  somewhat  the  strain  of  preparation 
for  individual  students  it  increases  the  de- 
mands upon  tlie  schools  themselves. 

The  complaint  that  has  arisen  in  many 
quarters  that  preparatory  and  college  studies 
consume  too  much  time  and  postpone  too 
long  the  entrance  of  young  men  upon  active 
pursuits,  imparts  interest  to  an  analysis  of 
the  tfme  record  of  Harvard  students.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  statistics  that  it  is  possible 
for  young  men  of  good  preparation  to  accom- 
plish creditably  the  regular  four  years'  col- 
lege work  in  three  years.  In  fact  it  is  com- 
mon for  students  to  add  much  extra  work 
during  the  four  years'  residence.  "  It  is  evi- 
dently possible,"  says  Dr.  Eliot,  "  for  am- 
bitious students  to  graduate  in  three  years, 
or  to  do  much  more  than  the  required  work 
in  four."  This  extra  work,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, reduces  the  tjme  of  residence  for  the 
Master's  degree. 

It  is  evident  that  the  policy  of  shortening 
and  enriching  programs  which  Dr.  Eliot  has 
persistently  urged  upon  the  authorities  iu 
control  of  public  schools  is  iu  effective  oper- 
ation at  Harvard  University. 


The  Work  of  the  Slater  Bequest. 

One  of  the  wisest  bequests  ever  made  was 
that  which  created  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund 
for  the  education  of  the  negro  youth  of  the 
South.  Mr.  Slater  was  a  Connecticut  manu- 
facturer, a  Congregationalist,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  one 
who  recognized  that  the  development  of  the 
colored  people  of  the  South  into  intelligent 
and  moral  citizens  was  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. Unlike  Mr.  Hand,  also  of  Connecti- 
cut, who,  after  long  study  of  the  conditions, 
put  his  million  and  a  half  into  the  hands  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association  to  use 
the  income  for  negro  education,  Mr.  Slater 
established  a  special  board  of  trustees  to 
manage  the  expenditure  of  the  income  of  his 
million  dollar  bequest.  Very  distinguished 
men  have  been  selected  for  the  board,  such 
as  Chief  Justice  Fuller.  Bishop  I'otler.  Pres- 


ident  (jilnian,   (Jovciiior    Northeu,   of   (ieor- 
gia;  Bishop  Galloway,  of  the  Southern  Meth- 
odist Church,  ex-I*ostmaster-(Jeneral  Wilson, 
of   West   Virginia,   and   William   E.   Dodge, 
Morris  K.  Jesup  and  Alexander  E.  Orr,  of 
this  city.    A  son  of  Mr.  Slater,  who  resides 
in  Europe,    is    the    only    representative    of 
New  England  on  the  ))oard,  and  the  trustees 
are  so  separated  that  they  can   meet  only 
once  or  twice  in  a  year.    The  worlv  of  this 
fund  was  so  much  like  that  of  the  Peabody 
Fund,  which  was  being  exhausted,  that  it 
Avas  wise  to  appoint  its  secretary,  the  Hon 
J.  1j.  M.  Curry,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  as  secre- 
tary to  this  fund  also,  and  no  more  intelli- 
gent, able  or  efficient  man  could  be  found. 
The   fund   supports   no   schools,   but   simply 
makes  appropriations  of  $45,000  a  year  to 
eleven  selected  schools.    The  appropriations 
for  1898-99  were:  Hampton  Institute,  $12,- 
000;    Tuskegee    Institute,    $8,000;    Spellman 
Seminary,  Atlanta,  $5,000;  Claflin  Universi- 
ty, Orangeburg,  S.  C,  $4,000;  State  Normal 
School,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  $3,500;  Tougaloo 
University,    Miss.,    $3,000;    Southern    Indus- 
trial Classes,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Shaw  Uni- 
versity, Raleigh,  $2,500  each;  Straight  Uni- 
versity, New  Orleans.  $2,000;  Meharry  Med- 
ical College,  Nashville,  $1,500;  Bishop  Col- 
lege,    Marshall,     Tex.,    $1,000.    These    pay- 
ments are  directed  to  the  support  of  indus- 
trial education  on  the  theory  that  negroes 
must  be  mainly  workers  with  their  hands. 
Industrial  and  medical  work  counts  in  the 
distribution,  not  college  or  normal  instruc- 
tion. 

This  principle  we  do  not  care  here  to  con- 
travert,  further  than  to  say  that  the  higher 
the  education  the  more  good  it  does;  and  yet 
the  lower  manual  education  is  very  impor- 
tant. What  we  are  inclined  to  question  is  the 
wisdom  of  making  the  reports  of  this  fund 
the  utterance  of  views  of  political  and  social 
history  that  are  quite  different  from  those  of 
which  New  England  has  been  the  represent- 
ative. 

The  report  for  1899  is  before  us.  It  is 
just  such  a  report  as  we  might  expect  from 
one  who  maintains  what  we  may  call  the 
better  Southern,  not  the  Northern,  view  of 
the  negro  question  and  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Civil  War.  There  is  much  of  it  that  no 
Northern   man   of  anti-slavery   antecedents, 
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who  holieves  in  equal  rights  aud  equal  suf- 
frage, could  well  have  written.  There  are 
statements  of  political  history  given  as  if 
they  were  axioms  which  have  no  place  in  the 
report  of  a  benevolent  work  for  negroes. 
Take  this,  for  example: 

**  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  history  of 
free  governments  furnishes  no  page  more  bai'ren 
of  wisdom,  more  unfruitful  of  practical  benefit, 
than    that    which    records    what    has    been    at- 
tempted for  the  negro  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment   since    18(>5.       Reconstructive     measures, 
rigidly  leaving  out  their  point  of  view,  their  in- 
tent, conceding  the  best  motives,   have  been  a 
disastrous  failure.     Suffrage,   given   en  hloc  to 
masses,  destitute  of  the  rudiments  of  political 
aptitude,  of  both  knowledge  and  experience,  has 
not  i)rotected  the  '  wards  of  the   nation  '   from 
corrupt  demagogism,  from  self-seeking  partisan- 
sliip,  from  demoralizing  use  of  money  in  nomi- 
nating conventions,  in  elections  and  legislatures, 
from  chicanery,  inequality,  injustice  and  fraud." 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  not  an 
accepted    axiom,    to    be    "  safely    affirmed " 
without     contradiction.      Most     of     us     in 
the     North     believe     that     on     the     whole 
what    the    national     Government    did     for 
the   negro    after   the   Civil   War  was   wise. 
We  believe  in  the  chief  thing  done  by  the 
nation,  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments.    We  still  believe  in 
equal  suffrage  for  wdiite  and  black.    We  be- 
lieve that  in  spite  of  the  sad  errors  and  blun- 
ders of  certain  State  administrations    they 
served  a  good  purpose  in  that  they  provided 
vastly  better  constitutions  and  inaugurated 
a  public  school  system.    Bad  as  they  were, 
Ihey   were   not  as   bad   as   they   have   been 
painted,  and  w^e  have  observed  that  in  the 
two  Carolinas  the  white  parties  that  replaced 
them  have  been  overthrown  on  the  claim  and 
charge  that  their  administration   had   been 
worse   than   that  which   follow^ed  the  war. 
To  put  such  politics  in  the  official  report  of 
a  Northern  charity  seems  incongruous. 

After  this  we  are  prepared  for  other  utter- 
ances equally  incongruous,  such  as  the  "  ap- 
palling degeneracy  "  of  the  negro,  the  "  pre- 
mature and  hasty  emancipation  "  of  the  ne- 
groes in  the  West  Indies,  and,  by  inference, 
in  this  country,  the  negro's  "lack  of  individu- 
ality, initiative  and  foresight,  his  inability  to 
plan  and  combine  wisely  for  his  own  well- 
being,  his  facility  for  bad  control,  his  irre- 


sponsibility," nnd  .ill  I  he  bad  things  that 
could  be  said  of  untrained  people  anywhere, 
and  a  general  development  of  the  least 
hopeful  side.  We  are,  however,  not  prepared 
to  tind  that  this  report  should  enter  modern 
politics  so  far  as  to  say  that  just  now  "  men's 
minds  have  been  intoxicated  by  schemes  of 
expansion;"  and  that  we  are  reversing  our 
**  time-honored  policy  for  the  doubtful  advan- 
tage of  ruling  by  force,  by  military  occupa- 
tion, over  distant  populations."  And  it  is 
quite  aside  from  the  purposes  of  the  fund  to 
offer  a  good  word  for  the  proposition  to  col- 
onize the  negroes  in  other  countries.  Nor  do 
we  like  such  statements  as  these: 

"  The  negroes  are  here,  not  of  their  own  will ; 
their  residence,  their  grievances  and  hardships, 
their  inequality  of  intellectual  energy  and  moral 
force  are  not  of  their  own  seeking,  and  they  are 
Americans,  having  become  such  through  the 
avarice  and  horrors  of  the  '  middle  passage  '  dur- 
ing the  atrocious  slave  trade,  against  which 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  made  frequent  and 
important  protest."  • 

The  negroes  are  here  by  their  own  will  just 
as  much  as  white  men,  no  more  and  no  less. 
They  were  born  here.    Their  ancestors  a  cen- 
tury or  tw^o  ago  were  brought  here  against 
their  will  from  Africa,  and  the  ancestors  of 
millions  of  our  Avliite  people  were  brought 
here  against  their  will  from  the  prisons  and 
poorhouses   of   England,   and   their  lot   was 
quite  as  hard  as  that  of  the  negroes.    As  to 
"  protests,"      Virginia      protested      strongly 
against  the  slave  trade,  but  not  the  Caro- 
linas.   It   was   solely   the  threats   of   South 
Carolina    and    Georgia    that    protected    the 
slave  trade  from  1788  to  1808.    It  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  whole  spirit  of  this  remark- 
able report  that  it  concludes  that  the  wide 
gulf  which  separates  the  races  is  "  not  likely 
with  the  lapse  of  time  to  be  bridged  over  by 
co-education,  social  intercourse,    community 
of  worship  and  citizenship."    But  it  must  be 
bridged  over,  or  Christianity  is  a  failure. 


The  news  we  have  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, meaning  the  Emperor,  has  with- 
drawn Its  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  a 
permanent  court  of  international  arbi- 
tration, is  most  welcome,  and  it  shows 
what  is  the  influence  of  public  opinion. 
The    Emperor    could    not    .-it    first     submit 
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to  any  general  scheme  of  arbitration,  be- 
cause it  would  nullify  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  a  doctrine  no  longer  held  outside  of 
Germany,  Russia  and  Turiiey.  Now  he 
yields,  but  providing  that  arbitration  shall 
fiot  be  compulsory.  He  could  not  stand,  auto- 
crat as  he  would  be,  against  the  Christian 
judgment  of  the  world.  So,  after  all  the  dec- 
larations we  have  heard  that  the  Peace  Con- 
gress was  a  farce,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
farce  after  all.  It  is  more  important  than 
was  expected,  for  a  scheme  to  remove  the  oc- 
casions of  war  will  relieve  the  need  of  arma- 
ments, and  make  parliaments  less  willing  to 
vote  military  burdens.  We  may  not  have 
any  agreement  not  to  increase  military  bud- 
gets and  defenses,  but  we  are  likely  to  have 
what  will  practically  come  to  be  a  system  of 
compulsory  arbitration,  the  compulsion  com- 
ing from  the  public  sentiment  which  will  not 
support  a  quarrel  that  will  not  be  arbitrated. 


At  the  time  of  the  Wilmington  riots,  which 
violently  removed  the  INIayor  and  other  of- 
ficer.-<  of  the  city  aUd  overturned  the  State 
Government,  a  number  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous colored  citizens  were  driven  out  of  the 
State  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
were  Republicans.  Among  them  was  one 
Will  Bryant,  a  butchei*,  and  well  to  do  citi- 
zen, nearly  vvliite,  who  was  "  dangerous," 
chiefly  because  he  might  contribute  to  the 
funds  of  his  party.  The  troubles  had  blown 
over,  and  he  thought  he  might  safely  return 
and  claim  his  property.  We  let  the  Morning 
Sun,  the  oldest  and  principal  paper  of  Wil- 
mington, tell  the  story  of  what  was  done 
June  17th: 

"  Shortly  aftei-  bis  arrival  a  few  citizens  held 
a  meeting  and  determined  that  the  intruder  had 
to  go.  They  selected  some  good  men  to  help 
carry  out  the  plans,  and  last  night  a  body  of 
picked  men  assembled  from  various  quarters  in 
the  woods  around  Hilton  Park.  They  decided 
to  surround  his  house,  take  him  out,  and,  after 
punishing  him  severely,  make  him  leave  the 
State. 

"  His  home  was  on  Fifth  street  near  Nixon, 
and  about  10.30  o'clock  this  section  was  alive 
with  armed  men.  They  were  supplied  with  a 
cat-o'-nine-tails  and  arrangements  for  gagging 
the  negro,  and  pretty  nearly  every  man  had  a 
revolver  or  other  weapon. 

*'  Bryant's  bome  was  reached,  but  he  was  not 


to  be  found.  This  was  a  disappointment,  tot 
special  precautions  had  been  taken  to  keep  him 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  movements  of  the  citizens, 
and  he  had  been  under  suiveillance  all  day,  up 
to  a  very  short  while  before  his  home  was  en- 
tered." 

It  is  sad  not  only  that  a  respectable  citi- 
zen should  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  his 
home,  but  that  the  press  should  gloat  over 
the  anticipated  brutality  which  now  drives 
him  into  permanent  exile  for  no  offense 
whatever.  The  respectable  white  citizens  of 
Wilmington  ought  to  band  together  and  tell 
these  ruffians  that  Mr.  Bryant  should  stay 
and  should  be  protected  at  all  hazards.  Vio- 
lence in  attack  has  no  excuse;  in  defense  it  Is 
here  a  duty. 


The  Yale  valedictory  was  not  given  this 
year  by  a  representative  student,  but  by  the 
President  of  the  University.  The  terms  of 
the  tAvo  Timothy  D wights  have  been  nota- 
ble ones,  for  both  have  marked  great  prog- 
ress, the  last  one  being  from  a  great  col- 
lege to  a  greater  university.  What  a  fair 
text  President  Dwight  chose  for  his  last 
baccalaureate  sermon  to  the  graduates, 
"•  He  maketh  the  outgoings  of  the  morn- 
ing and  the  evening  to  rejoice  " — their  out- 
going that  of  the  morning,  and  his  of  the 
evening  !  But  both  go  forth  to  work,  and 
all  remember  that  President  Woolsey  did 
much  of  his  best  work  after  he  graduated 
from  the  presidency.  The  growth  of  the 
university  idea  at  Yale  appears  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  nearly  three  hundred  grad- 
uate students  Avhere  there  were  less  than 
ten  fifty  years  ago.  The  greatest  danger 
of  the  university  idea  is  admirablj^  pre- 
sented by  President  Dwight  in  his  report 
of  the  year  just  issued.  He  refers  to  the  ef- 
fort of  the  graduate  department  to  promote 
research,  and  shows  that  there  is  quite  as 
much  need  to  produce  men  of  scholarly  cul- 
ture as  of  original  research.  The  extreme 
specialization  of  the  present  day  tends  to 
limit  this  wide  scholarly  culture.  Presi- 
dent Dwight  has  inaugurated  the  effort  to 
raise  four  million  dollars  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  various  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity in  honor  of  its  bi-centennial  in  1901. 
The  accomplishing  of  this  task  is  left  to 
President    Hadley.    to    whom    his    honored 
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predecessor  leaves  the  injunction  that  he 
must  remember  that  Yale  is  a  university, 
not  a  college,  and  that  all  departments  murtt 
be  generously  fostered. 


Some  of  the  daily  newspapers  say  that  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  lu- 
diarn  '*  sounds  the  death  knell  of  trusts," 
because  it  holds  that  a  corporation  may  for- 
feit its  charter  by  combining  with  another 
to  sujipress  competition  and  fix  prices.  This 
is  not  a  new  doctrine  and  it  has  no  terrors 
for  combinations  of  the  modern  type.  The 
)uemoiable  suit  of  the  State  of  New  York 
against  a  corporation  which  was  a  member 
of  the  original  Sugar  Trust  about  ten  years 
ago  brought  it  clearly  before  the  public 
and  hastened  that  transition  from  actual 
trust  to  great  corporation  or  incorporated 
combination  which  has  since  taken  place. 
In  some  instances  the  change  may  not  have 
been  completed,  but  those  who  attack  in- 
dustrial combinations  hereafter  must  pro- 
ceed against  corporations,  not  trusts,  for  the 
trust  form  of  organization  has  been  laid 
aside.  Old  trusts  have  taken  corporate  char- 
ters, and  the  newly  formed  combination, 
duly  chartered  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  or 
some  other  State  where  the  corporation  stat- 
utes are  adapted  to  its  needs,  is  a  corpora- 
tion which  carries  on  its  business  in  a  dozen 
or  a  score  of  factories,  scattered,  it  may  be, 
over  half  a  dozen  States.  It  will  not  forfeit 
its  charter  by  combining  with  other  corpora- 
tions; the  combining  took  place  when  it  ac- 
quired its  several  factories.  Thus  the  sit- 
uation, so  far  as  proceedings  against  combi- 
nations in  the  courts  are  concerned,  has 
changed.  The  transition  in  the  case  of 
what  was  originally  the  Standard  Oil  Trust 
takes  place  slowly,  but  it  may  soon  be  com- 
pleted by  the  recent  increase  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation  known  as  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  from  $10,- 
000,000  to  $110,000,000,  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  various  subsidiary  concerns  by  this 
company  through  an  exchange  of  securities. 


"  Of  late  years  men  have  unthinkingly  as- 
sumed that  new  territory  was,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  our  Government,  merely  and  necessarily 
the  raw  material  for  future  States  in  the  Union. 
Colonies  and  dependencies  it  is  now  said  are 
essentially  inconsistent  with  our  system.  But 
if  any  ever  entertained  the  wild  dream  that  the 
instrument  whose  preamble  says  it  is  ordained 
for  the  United  States  of  America  could  be 
stretched  to  the  China  Sea,  the  first  Tagal  guns 
fired  at  friendly  soldiers  of  the  Union  and  the 
first  mutilation  of  American  dead  that  ensued 
ended  the  nightmare  of  States  from  Asia  admit- 
ted to  the  American  Union.  For  that  relief,  at 
least,  we  must  thank  the  upi'ising  of  the  Taga- 
logs.  It  was  a  Continental  Union  of  independ- 
ent sovereign  States  our  Fathers  planned.  Who- 
ever proposes  to  debase  it  with  admixtures  of 
States  made  up  from  the  islands  of  the  sea,  in 
any  archipelago.  East  or  West,  is  a  bad  friend 
to  the  Republic.  We  may  guide,  protect,  ele- 
vate them,  and  even  teach  them,  some  day,  to 
stand  alone ;  but  if  we  ever  invite  them  into  our 
Senate  and  House  to  help  rule  us.  we  are  the 
most  imbecile  of  all  the  offspring  of  time." 
But  why  should  not  new  territory  be  the  raw 
material  for  new  States,  when  the  people  are 
sufficiently  civilized?  The  idea  is  not  to  be  in- 
stantly spurned  that  a  nation  may  be  strong 
enough  to  assimilate  peoples  in  two  conti- 
nents. We  seem  to  recall  a  poem  by  Kipling, 
who  knows  the  white  man  and  the  brown 
man,  the  first  of  whose  "  Barrack-Room  Bal- 
lads "  is  written  to  teach  the  Christian  les- 
son: 

"  Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never 

the  twain  shall  meet, 
Till    Earth   and   Sky   stand   presently   at   God's 

great  Judgment  Seat : 
But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor 

Breed,  nor  Birth. 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  the 

they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  !  " 


The  following  passage,  from  a  generally 
excellent  address  by  the  Hon.  Whitelaw 
Reid  at  Miami  College  commencement,  we 
cannot  approve: 


Those  who  belittle  the  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Hague  tell  us  that  no  scheme  of  arbi- 
tration is  likely  to  prevent  Russia  from  tak- 
ing away  the  independence  of  Finland,  nor 
Turkey  from  killing  the  Armenians,  or  stop 
England  from  fighting  the  Mahdists  or  the 
Afridis,  or  the  United  States  from  fighting 
Aguinaldo.  Very  true;  nor  will  it  put  a  stop 
to  lynching  jn  the  United  States  or  give  home 
rule  to  Ireland.  It  is  not  planned  for  settling 
national    but    international    difficulties.      A 
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iTioro  porf<"ul()iis  <»l»j(M'ti(Hi  is  (li;il  iMisrd  by 
The  Armii  and  Nary  Journal,  that  an  inter- 
national court  will  \h\  in  effect,  a  renewal  of 
the  ITolj'^  Allianc(\  which  was  a  league  to 
protect  monarchical  institutions  against  rev- 
olution. But,  once  more,  a  revolution  is  a 
national,  not  an  international,  conflict.  Let 
us  sui)pose  that  a  wave  like  that  of  1848 
were  to  strilvc  Gormnny,  Austria,  Italy  and 
Spain;  that  might  bring  on  a  rebellion  within 
a  country  but  not  a  war  between  two  coun- 
tries. We  can  hardly  imagine  such  a  court 
in  which  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Swe- 
den, Denmark  and  several  American  repub- 
lics might  be  represented,  combining  to  put 
down  any  popular  uprising  against  autoc- 
racy. 


.  , .  .We  like  the  spirit  of  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  preached  last  week  to  the  graduates 
of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  at  Co- 
lumbia. Dr.  Samuel  M.  Smith  told  them  that 
there  is  a  great  lack  of  reverence  for  author- 
ity and  law,  that  where  people  disregard  law 
in  small  things  there  will  be  lynchings  for 
grave  crimes;  that  the  newspapers  were 
guilty  in  urging  the  people  to  ignore  the  laAv 
Avhen  It  is  distasteful,  and  that  under  such 
teaching  we  may  expect  such  terrible  out- 
breaks as  disgrace  us  before  the  world;  that 
if  capital  will  deal  generously  and  justly 
with  labor  at  the  North,  and  the  whites  will 
do  the  same  by  the  negro  in  the  South,  the 
ominous  shadows  will  pass  away.  That  is 
good  talk  to  the  University  which  graduates 
the  best  youths  of  the  State. 

....  It  is  with  some  alarm  that  we  note  the 
indications  as  to  the  coming  report  of  the 
commissioners  sent  to  Porto  Rico,  consisting 
of  General  Kennedy,  of  Ohio;  Judge  Curtis, 
of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Watkins  of  Michigan.  We 
believe  that  they  are  drawing  up  a  code  of 
taws  for  Porto  Rico,  and  it  is  reported  that 
they  are  not  over-friendly  to  any  great 
amount  of  local  self-government.  The  great 
danger  comes  from  the  notion  that  people 
had  better  be  governed  by  us  than  govern 
themselves.  We  shall  err  by  granting  too 
little  rather  than  granting  too  much. 

. . .  .Have  the  Turks  no  sense  of  the  ridic- 
ulous V    Here  is  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 


liic  'rurl<isli  <  :<)\  »'i  iniiciit  lo  liic  I'cjic*'  <'on- 
ference  sending  a  challenge  to  a  duel,  in  a 
country  where  duels  are  illegal,  and  sending 
it  to  ji  Turk  who  would  be  given  short  shrifl 
as  a  traitor  in  his  own  country.  l'erhai)s, 
however,  the  Turks  do  see  a  bit  of  humor  in 
the  fine  promises  they  have  made,  and  do 
not  keep,  to  pay  the  indemnity  for  American 
property  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the 
massacres. 

.  . .  .The  Kentucky  feuds  are  sure  to  come 
to  an  end  in  time,  with  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization and  Christianity.  Thus  the  Harlan 
County  feud  has  been  ended  simply  by  the 
persuasion  of  leading  citizens,  who  visited 
the  leaders  of  the  two  factions,  showed  them 
the  wrong  and  injury  of  the  quarrel  which 
had  already  cost  six  lives,  and  persuaded 
them  to  shake  hands  and  be  friends.  That 
is  a  better  way  than  to  trust  to  sheriffs  and 
militia. 

.  . .  .We  cannot  print  even  a  selection  from 
the  multitude  of  admirable  letters  that  come 
to  us  in  iudiguant  reply  to  Mrs.  L.  H.  Har- 
ris's impeachment  of  the  character  of  colored 
women.  The  answers  to  the  article  lie  so  on 
the  face  of  it,  and  the  argument  opens  such 
disgraceful  conditions  affecting  white  men 
even  more  than  colored  women,  that  we  dis- 
like to  discuss  it,  just  as  we  dislike,  for  very 
shame's  sake,  to  tell  the  stories  of  lynching. 

....  Australia  is  certainly  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  victory  for  federation  in  New 
South  Whales,  w^hich  in  all  probability  insures 
victorj^  in  the  other  colonies,  when  the  bill  is 
submitted  to  them.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
for  us  to  appreciate  all  its  significance,  but 
some  glimpse  of  the  possible  future  of  the 
great  empire  in  the  Pacific  will  be  gained 
from  the  article  which  we  publish  this  week, 
on  the  resources  of  the  Australian  colonies. 

....If  the  civil  commission  sent  to  the 
Philippines  has  accomplished  nothing,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  that  to  Samoa,  which 
has  apparently  done  admirable  w^ork.  At 
last  we  may  hope  that  the  long  quarrels  there 
will  cease. 

.  ..  .We  hear  no  reports  of  sensational  in- 
terviews with  our  returning  Admiral.  His 
rule  seems  to  be:  "  No  talkee-talkee;  all 
dooey-dooej." 
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Bible    Study    and    the    Spiritual 
Life. 

By  Tennis  S.    Hamlin,   D.D. 

Spirit  is  the  oeiitral  and  distiugulshiug 
thing  in  ninn.  Soul  he  has  in  common  with 
other  animals.  This  distinction  is  not  rig- 
idly observed  in  Scriptural  usage,  but  it  very 
clearly  prcjvails.  Spirit  is  our  Lord's  defini- 
tion of  the  nature  of  God.  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  name  of  tlie  third  person  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity.  It  is  the  human  spirit  that  is  ca- 
pable of  becoming  "  partaker  of  the  divine 
nature; "  of  being  "  conformed  to  the 
image  "  of  God's  "  Son." 

The  spiritual  life  in  man,  therefore,  is  the 
divine  life  in  him.  It  is  more  than  a  nega- 
tive condition  of  sinlessness.  It  is  the  posi- 
tive dominion  of  the  divine  over  the  human. 
It  is  the  rule  of  spirit  over  both  body  and 
soul;  over  not  only  fleshly  lusts,  but  also 
over  soulful  loves.  St.  Paul  describes  the 
uin-egenerate  Ephesians  as  "  doing  the  de- 
sires of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind."  Regen- 
eration subdues  those  desires  to  the  rule  of 
the  spiritual,  or  divine;  so  that  the  Holy 
"  Spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  spirits 
that  we  are  children  of  God." 

The  spiritual  life,  then,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  religious  life.  It  is  the 
latter  matured,  come  or  coming,  to  perfec- 
tion. We  habitually  recognize  this,  speak- 
ing of  some  Christians  as  "  spiritual  "  men 
and  women.  We  mean  more  than  that  they 
are  pardoned  and  saved;  we  mean  that  in 
them  the  things  of  their  spirits,  in  harmony 
with  the  divine  Spirit,  take  precedence  of 
all  else.  Others  are  religious;  they  the  spir- 
itual. 

This  is  abundantly  recognized  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Cornelius  was  a  good  man,  de- 
vout. God-fearing,  alms-giving,  prayerful. 
Under  Peter's  instruction  he  became  also 
spiritual,  for  he  received  the  supreme  di- 
vine gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  Ephesus 
St.  Paul  found  believers  who  "  had  not  so 
much  as  heard  that  the    Holy  Spirit  was 


given."  They  were  Christians;  but,  ot 
course,  not  spiritual  Christians.  St.  Paul 
"could  not  speak  unto"  the  Corinthians 
"  as  unto  spiritual,  but  as  unto  carnal."  This 
does  not  mean  irreligious,  impenitent,  (iod- 
less;  but  only  immature.  They  were  "  in 
Christ,"  but  only  "babes  in  Christ."  The 
same  Apostle  requires  the  "  spiritual " 
brethren  in  Galatia  to  "  restore  "  any  non- 
spiritual  brother  who  might  be  "  overtaken 
in  any  trespass."  Throughout  the  New  Tes- 
tament Christians  are  recognized  as  genuine 
and  sincere  who  are  not  spiritual;  as  hav- 
ing that  "eternal  life  "  which  is  "  the  gift 
of  God,"  but  which  has  not  yet  ripened  into 
the  spiritual  life 

Now  the  broad,  deep  and  high  experience 
of  divine  grace  which  entitles  one  to  be 
called  spiritual  has  most  unhappily  become 
identified  in  many  minds,  perhaps  generally 
in  the  popular  mind,  with  certain  emotional 
types  and  certain  cantish  speech  that  are 
supposed  to  be  indicative  of  unusual  holi- 
ness. Even  a  solemn  cast  of  countenance, 
funereal  manners  and  a  sepulchral  voice 
are  esteemed  indices,  if  not  even  essentials, 
of  spirituality.  Preference  for  certain  sorts 
of  Christian  work,  as  evangelism,  city  mis- 
sions, so-called  "  rescue  work,"  is  taken  as 
proof  that  one  is  spiritual.  Ministry  to  the 
educated,  the  rich,  the  cultured,  is  thought 
to  mean  of  necessity  unspiritual  ministry. 
Worshipers  in  halls,  on  street  corners,  in 
any  unusual  and  out-of-the-way  places,  who 
sing  emotional,  not  to  say  lurid,  songs  and 
recite  harrowing  experiences  of  former  ex- 
cesses and  debaucheries  are  esteemed  spir- 
itual, while  respectable,  quiet  people,  in 
handsome  churches,  who  give  gladly  and 
freely  to  support  the  missions  of  all  sorts, 
tho  they  choose  for  themselves  a  different 
type  of  worship,  are  graciously  conceded  to 
be  very  good,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  Chris- 
tian; but,  of  course,  unspiritual. 

Such  a  conception— and  it  is  very  wide- 
spread—is equally  uncharitable  and  mislead- 
ing. It  judges  by  circumstances,  not  by 
character.    It   dissociates    spirituality    from 
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the  spirit,  aud  locates  it  in  tlie  emotions,  tlio 
speecli,  the  manners;  limits  it  to  certain  ex- 
periences before  and  at  conversion,  and  to 
certain  lines  of  Christian  life  and  service. 
In  short,  makes  it  superficial,  narrow  and 
human,  instead  of  profound,  eternal  and  di- 
vine. 

Now  the  spiritual  life  is  that  in  which  the 
human  spirit,  illumined,  taught,  guided  by 
the  H0I3'  Spirit,  dominates  the  whole  man. 
St.  Paul's  conception  is  of  the  '*  spirit  and 
soul  and  body  preserved  entire  and  with- 
out blame."  The  total  man  is  included,  but 
his  spirit  has  its  fit  place  of  precedence  and 
dominion.  The  "  body  is  brought  into  bond- 
age," and  "  every  thought  into  captivity  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ."  No  especial  phase 
of  feeling  is  necessary;  no  set  form  of 
words;  no  particular  mode  of  worship,  or 
sphere  of  service.  The  spiritual  man  is  just 
the  conscientious,  consistent,  faithful  disci- 
ple of  Jesus.  He  is  the  Chinese  convert  and 
teacher  Waug,  of  whom  his  fellow-towns- 
men said:  "  There  is  no  difference  between 
him  and  the  Booli."  He  is  William  Law, 
the  English  mystic,  of  whom  Gibbon,  in 
whose  father's  family  he  was  long  a  tutor, 
said:  "He  left  the  reputation  of  a  worthy 
and  pious  man,  who  believed  all  that  he  pro- 
fessed, and  practiced  all  that  he  enjoined." 
He  is  the  young  student  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  Professor  Drum- 
mond  took  his  German  friend,  whose  faith 
had  been  undermined  by  noting  the  varia- 
tions of  Christians  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment standard,  saying:  "  I  will  introduce 
you  to  a  man  who  will  remind  you  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

Now,  taking  this  plain,  common-sense. 
Scriptural  view  of  the  spiritual  life,  what  re- 
lation does  Bible  study  bear  to  it  ?  We  may 
say  broadly  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect. 
For  while  the  spiritual  life  is  derived  not 
from  the  Book,  but  from  the  Person,  not 
from  the  written  Word,  but  from  the  incar- 
nate Word,  we  are  still  dependent  upon  the 
Bible  for  that  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  makes  trust  in  him,  love  for  him, 
and  union  with  him  possible,  vital  and  en- 
during. The  spiritual  life,  in  its  source  and 
essence,  is  the  divine  life  of  the  Redeemer 
imparted  to  us.  In  its  manifestation  it  is 
conformity  to  his  example,   the  same  pur- 


pose of  obedience  and  self-sacrifice  being 
in  us  that  was  in  him.  We  must  know  him 
as  our  perfect  example;  and  those  as  prox- 
imate examples  whose  lives  are  recorded  In 
the  Holy  Scripture,  and  whom  we  are  to 
follow  to  the  extent  that  they  followed  the 
Christ.  As  the  whole  Bible  is  the  record, 
under  various  literary  forms,  of  God's  deal- 
ing with  men  to  make  them  spiritual,  who- 
ever would  become  spiritual  must  study  the 
whole  Bil>le.  He  must  learn  what  God  can 
do,  and  will  do,  with  him,  from  what  he  has 
done  with  others.  He  must  contemplate  in 
history  the  certain  final  punishment  of  sin, 
and  the  certain  final  reward  of  righteous- 
ness. He  must  see  in  biography  tempta- 
tions yielded  to  or  resisted;  motived  grad- 
ually sullied  or  purified;  character  under 
mined  or  solidly  builded.  He  must  catch 
inspiration  from  poetry,  proverb,  parable 
and  romance.  He  must  get  enthusiasm, 
courage  and  hope  from  prophecy  and 
promise.  He  must  learn  prayer  from  Moses, 
David,  Daniel,  Paul,  Jesus;  praise  from 
Miriam,  Deborah,  all  the  Psalmists  and  all 
the  Apostles.  He  must  educate  emotions, 
affections,  conscience  and  will  in  the  school 
of  Jesus.  He  must  train  himself  to  think, 
to  determine  and  to  do  in  company  with 
Peter  and  John  and  their  fellow-disciples  in 
daily,  intimate  companionship  with  their 
Master  and  his  own. 

Not  only  must  the  Bible  study  which  is 
to  issue  in  spiritual  life  be  thus  comprehen- 
sive,' bijt  it  must  also  be  thorough,  sane, 
unprejudiced,  devout.  It  must  not  be  pros- 
ecuted for  the  purpose  of  upholding  some 
system  of  theology,  or  ecclesiastical  polity, 
or  philosophy  of  life  present  and  future, 
but  with  an  eye  single  and  a  mind  open  to 
the  truth.  The  student  must  be  as  willing 
to  unlearn  as  to  learn;  as  hospitable  to  new 
ideas  and  views  as  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  oldest  and  most  cherished.  He  must  be 
neither  a  partisan  nor  an  advocate;  neither 
insular  nor  provincial;  but  in  the  fullest 
sense  a  cosmopolitan;  a  man  of  all  lands, 
all  times,  all  customs,  all  languages,  all 
races  of  mankind.  He  must  recognize  the 
universality  of  the  Bible  and  not  interpret 
it  in  the  light  of  his  narrow  experience  of 
life,  denying  as  veritable  whatever  does 
not    correspond    with    that   experience.    He 
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must  see  the  perspective  of  the  Bible,  mikI 
not  try  to  force  into  its  eai-liest  woimIs  tlie 
truth  that  belongs  only  to  its  latest,  after 
God  had  been  for  long  centuries  speaking 
"  by  divers  portions  and  in  divers  manners." 
He  must  have,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  and  he 
must  sedulously  cultivate,  the  historic  sense, 
the  poetic  inspiration,  the  romantic  imagina- 
tion. He  must  learn  to  discriminate  the 
plain  statement  of  fact  from  the  rhetorical 
figure;  prose  from  poetry;  history  from  par- 
able. He  must  understand  that  the  pro- 
foundest  truths  can  be  communicated 
through  tiction,  and  often  in  no  other  way, 
so  that  our  Lord's  supreme  revelation,  in 
words,  of  divine  love  comes  to  us  in  the 
story  of  the  lost  son  found  again.  He  must 
thus  every vrhere  abjure  literalism;  boldly 
break  the  shell  to  reach  the  kernel;  and 
never  forget  that  "  the  letter  killeth  "  while 
only  "  the  spirit;  giveth  life." 

It  is  often  said  that  study  of  the  Bible  for 
purposes  of  knowledge  is  one  thing,  and  for 
purposes  of  spiritual  life  quite  another.  Men 
who  recognize  the  value  of  scholarship  for 
scholars,  teachers,  clergymen,  in  their  pro- 
fessional labors,  believe  it  to  be  unneces- 
sarj-  for  these  same  men  in  their  spiritual 
life,  and  even  prejudicial  to  that  life;  while 
for  plain  Christians  they  deem  it  actually 
perilous.  They  concede,  for  example,  that 
recently  discovered  manuscripts  of  the  Bible, 
and  Egyptian,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
monuments,  with  accompanying  research 
of  the  most  thorough  sort,  have  very  con- 
siderably modified  the  views  of  intelligent 
and  competent  students  as  to  the  origin  and 
date  and  authorship  of  certain  portions  of 
the  Bible;  have  eliminated  some  verses  and 
passages  that  have  been  regarded  as  authen- 
tic; and  have  shown  that  certain  texts,  cor- 
rectly interpreted  in  the  light  of  contem- 
poraneous history,  do  not  teach  what  they 
have  been  supposed  to  teach.  This  means 
a  restatement  of  our  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
not  according  to  an  d  priori  theory  of  what 
the  Bible  must  be,  but  according  to  patient 
and  reverent  investigation  of  what  it  ac- 
tually is.  "  This,"  say  some,  "  will  do  for 
scholars,  but  not  for  ordinary  Christians, 
who  are  seeking  only  spiritual  life  from  the 
Bible."  This,  assumes  that  spiritual  life  is 
to  be  nourished  on  something  less  or  other 


lliau  the  ti'uth;  that  ignorance  may  in  some 
cases  be  better  than  knowledge;  that  tho 
error  may  be  prejudicial  for  the  mind,  it  is 
sometimes  salutary  for  the  spirit.  All  this 
is  of  a  piece  with  the  pernicious  medieval 
proverb  that  "  ignorance  is  the  mother  of 
devotion."  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of 
superstition;  of  timidity;  of  distrust  of  God; 
of  fear  lest  the  truth  may  sutler  by  being 
frankly  expounded.  It  is  the  mother  of  that 
()j)portunism  which  is  willing  to  sacritice 
the  truth  for  present  and  temporary  peace 
of  mind;  which  believes  that  shutting  one's 
eyes  to  facts  is  the  course  of  peace  and 
safety.  It  is  no  sucli  timid  and  shufiling 
dealing  as  this  with  the  Holy  Bible  that 
promotes  the  spiritual  life.  That  life  must 
be  first  and  most  of  all  sincere;  how  can  it 
be  so,  Avhen,  on  any  plea  of  safety,  it 
"handles  the  Word  of  God  deceitfully;"  or, 
in  St.  Paul's  still  stronger  phrase,  "  cor- 
rupts the  Word  of  God,"  upon  which  it  must 
feed,  or  starve  ?  The  spiritual  life  needs 
"  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth."  This  concerning  everything,  but 
most  of  all,  next  to  Christ,  concerning  the 
Bible.  It  cannot  be  fed  upon  fictions,  even 
pious  fictions.  It  cannot  be  permanently 
kept  alive  even,  not  to  say  healthy  and 
vigorous,  if  shut  away  from  the  fresh  air 
and  the  free  light  of  untrammeled  scholar- 
ship, frank  investigation,  reverent  scrutiny 
in  every  part,  of  that  Book  which  discloses 
the  incarnate  Word,  who  is  the  only  source 
and  sustenance  of  the  spiritual  life  of  man. 

This  sincere  handling  of  the  Book,  which  is 
essential  to  spiritual  life,  implies  compre- 
hensive as  against  fragmentary  knowledge 
of  it.  Many  seem  to  think  that  the  way  to 
use  the  Bible  for  edification  is  to  store  the 
memory  with  beautiful  texts,  to  be  adopted 
as  life  maxims,  according  to  their  sound  and 
their  apparent  sense,  regardless  of  their 
historic  connection  and  meaning.  They  be- 
lieve that  a  pious  significance  must  be  at- 
tached to  every  part  of  Scripture,  and  equal- 
ly to  all  parts;  that  the  genealogical  tables 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  should  be  as 
edifying  as  the  Lord's  last  great  discourse 
preserved  for  us  by  St.  John.  They  think 
that  any  truth  may  be  found  in,  or  hung 
upon,  any  portion  of  the  Bible  whether  it 
was  the  mind  of  the  writer  and  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit  ill  llial  place,  or  whether  it  demon- 
strably was  not.  Such  use  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  to  the  neglect  of  its  general 
trend,  its  progress  of  revelation,  its  various 
literary  forms,  its  distinctive  character  here 
as  history,  there  as  poetry;  here  as  didac- 
tic, tiiero  as  inspirational;  such  indiscrim- 
inating,  unin(t»lligeut  use  of  it  as  a.  maga- 
zine of  proof-texts  instead  of  a,  continuous 
(jisclosui-e  of  (iod  and  man,  sin  and  salva- 
tion, is  responsible  for  countless  errors  in 
theology,  and  not  less  for  the  dwarfing,  dis- 
torting and  starving  of  the  spiritual  life, 

Bible  study,  ^v^^  have  said,  sustains  to  the 
spiritual  life  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect. 
More  accurately,  it  is  the  Bible  itself  that 
sustains  that  relation.  But  to  be  strictly  ac- 
curate we  must  pass  from,  or  through  the 
Bible  to  its  final  divine  author.  Unless  we 
find  God  in  this  book  it  will  be  to  us  no 
more  than  any  other  book.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose;  studied  with 
this  one  object  in  view.  Our  constant  ques- 
tion is  to  be,  ''How  can  I  find  in  this  Bible 
my  God  and  Savior  ? "  We  must  assure 
ourselves,  first  of  all,  that  we  cannot  do  it 
by  any  juggling  with  the  Book;  by  treat- 
ing it  as  a  fetich  or  a  charm;  by  supersti- 
tiously  opening  it  at  random,  and  expect- 
ing miraculous  enlightenment  and  power 
from  the  w^ords  on  which  our  eyes  first  fall; 
by  forcing  upon  every  sentence  and  clause 
and  word  a  pious  meaning;  by  insisting  that 
there  is  throughout  one  dead  level  of  in- 
spiration, so  that  any  part  is  as  edifying, 
quickening,  comforting;  in  short,  as  divine 
as  any  other.  This  is  to  do  equal  violence 
to  our  mind,  our  conscience  and  our  will;  to 
warp  the  spiritual  life,  not  to  nourish  and 
invigorate  it.  Instead  we  are  to  come  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible  with  open  minds,  sensitive 
consciences,  undetermined  wills;  expecting 
to  hear  God  spealv  in  human  language 
through  prophets,  poets,  historians,  biog- 
raphers, and  chiefly  through  his  divine- 
human  Son;  ready  to  obey  his  voice  the  in- 
stant we  shall  understand  what  it  is  say- 
ing. We  are  not  to  linger  in  the  literalism 
of  the  language,  thinking  that  the  spirit  can 
be  found  in  microscopic  study  of  grammat- 
ical and  rhetorical  forms;  but  to  ever  re- 
member Augustin's  great  word,  "  The  Scrip- 
ture is  the  sense  of  the   Scripture."    Then 


we  shall  find  it  speaking  not  only  to  the 
mind,  the  emotions,  the  affections,  but  to 
the  spirit  itself.  Then  out  of  the  dead  let- 
ter of  the  printed  page  there  shall  rise  before 
us  the  living  Jesus,  sole  author  of  spiritual 
life,  and  we  shall  cry  in  the  words  of 
Thomas,  and  with  all  his  conviction  and  fer- 
vor, "My  Lord  and  my  God."  Then  h<'  will 
breathe  upon  us  and  say,  "  Rec<Mve  ye  the 
Holy  Spirit."  And  we  shall  receive  Him, 
to  illumine  our  spirits,  to  make  them  live 
with  his  life,  to  create  and  sustain  in  us 
the  life  that  is  hid  with  Clirist  in  (xod. 

Washington,  D    C. 


The  Canadian  General 
Assembly. 

By  Rev.  J.   B.   Fraser,   M.D. 

The  twenty-fifth  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  convened 
in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  on  the  14th 
June,  with  about  350  Commissioners  pres- 
ent. The  opening  sermon  by  the  retiring 
moderator.  Dr.  Torrance,  was  a  typical  dis- 
course of  the  days  of  the  Fathers — system- 
atic, theological,  orthodox  and  deliberately 
and  impressively  delivered. 

There  were  three  nominations  for  Mod- 
erator, but  the  choice  fell  upon  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, of  Renfrew',  the  pastor  of  an  influen- 
tial congregation  in  one  of  our  country 
towns,  a.  man  of  culture,  strength  and 
weight,  who  presided  with  dignity  and 
ability.  His  election  is  a  recognition  of  the 
double  honor  to  which  the  country  pastor 
who  labors  long  and  successfully  in  word 
and  doctrine  is  entitled. 

It  will  be  possible  to  give  but  the  brief- 
est summary  of  the  most  interesting  busi- 
ness transacted.  An  afternoon  was  given  to 
the  question  of  raising  a  million  dollar 
twentieth  century  fund.  The  resolution, 
which  w^as  unanimously  adopted,  by  stand- 
ing vote,  was  moved  in  an  able  and  admi- 
rable address  by  Dr.  Warden,  Toronto,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  R.  INIurray,  Halifax,  and  cor- 
dially supported  by  several  of  the  most 
prominent  elders,  of  the  Church.  A  com- 
mittee w^as  appointed  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Clark, 
London,  Convener,  to  perfect  the  details  of 
the  scheme. 

An    evening    each    was    devoted    to    the 
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Home  and  F'oreign  Mission  Reports,  and 
the  hearinj?  of  men  from  the  fields.  As  in 
every  new  country,  Home  Missions  claim 
the  first  place.  The  policy  of  the  Church 
is  to  keep  pace  -vvith  the  wide  and  rapid 
extension  of  settlement.  The  number  of 
mission  stations  is  1,294,  and  of  aid  re- 
ceiving congregations  19G.  The  total  income 
for  the  year,  for  Home  Missions,  was  $140,- 
154.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  less  than 
$30,000. 

Home  Mission  w^ork  among  the  French- 
speaking  people  of  Quebec  and  other  prov- 
inces, who  comprise  nearly  one-third  of  the 
population  of  Canada,  is  under  a  separate 
Board,  which  employs  64  workers  in  95 
preaching  stations,  contributing  $5,835,  and 
receiving  grants  amounting  to  $19,118. 
Moral  and  spiritual  results  cannot  be  tab- 
ulated, but  are  in  all  departments  of  the 
work  most  hopefid  and  encouraging. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  and  urgent  de- 
mands of  the  home  fields,  great  interest  is 
taken  in  the  foreign  work,  which  is  car- 
ried on  in  seven  different  fields — the  New 
Hebrides,  Trinidad  and  Demarara,  Korea, 
Formosa,  China,  India,  and  among  the  Chi- 
nese and  native  Indians  in  Canada.  The 
total  contributions  for  the  year,  for  this 
work,  amounted  to  $175,222 — the  largest  for- 
eign missionary  revenue  hitherto  received 
in  any  one  year,  and  nearly  as  much  as 
the  total  for  Home  Missions,  $177,220.  The 
grand  total  for  missions,  $352,448,  out  of  a 
total  of  $2,511,175  for  all  purposes,  shows 
clearly  that  the  missionary  spirit  has  been 
largely  developed,  and  that  the  Church  is 
alive  to  its  duty  toward  "  them  that  are 
without,"   at   home  and  abroad. 

The  reports  on  the  work  of  the  Sabbath 
Schools  and  Young  People's  Societies  are 
full  of  interest,  and  occupied  their  full  share 
of  the  attention  of  the  Assembly.  A  total 
of  160,150  scholars  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  107,375,  an  increase  of  5,851  on  last 
year,  is  a  good  showing.  But  when  we 
know  that  05,704  of  these  attend  public  Wor- 
ship each  Sabbath,  and  20,100  are  members 
in  full  communion,  it  is  better  still. 

The  report  of  the  Young  People's  Societies 
is  not  quite  so  encouraging.  There  has  been 
a  considerable  decrease  in  members  re- 
ported, and  a  slight  decrease  in  giving,  but 


there  still  remains  a  strong  and  solid  body 
of  young  people  organized  and  eager  for 
service.  The  problem  here,  as  everywhere, 
is  how  to  hold  the  boys  and  young  men. 
This  problem  is  engaging  the  earnest 
thought  of  the  Church. 

The  discussion  of  the  Assembly  was  on 
the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  Mis- 
sion College  in  India,  to  w^hich  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Presbytery  in  the  field  is  op- 
posed, contending  that  the  funds  so  spent 
would  be  better  devoted  to  Evangelistic 
work.  The  decision  of  Assembly  was  al- 
most unanimous  in  favor  of  putting  the  col- 
lege on  sounder  financial  liasis  and  vesting 
the  control  of  it  in  the  Foreign  Mission  Com- 
mittee of  the  Church,  instead  of  the  Presby- 
tery in  the  field. 

The  constitutional  question,  as  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  a  ruling  elder  for  the  position  of 
moderator,  occupied  some  time  and  very 
diverse  opinions  were  expressed.  It  w-as  re- 
ferred to  a  special  committee  to  recommend 
a  finding  to  next  Assembly. 

Kev.  Dr.  Robertson,  for  so  many  years  the 
devoted  and  mdefatigable  superintendent 
of  Home  Missions,  has  been  made  Field  Sec- 
retary of  Home  Missions,  with  an  increase 
of  salary,  in  recognition  of  eminent  serv- 
ices. 

In  connection  with  the  report  on  Church 
Life  and  Work,  which  was  this  year  un- 
usually optimistic,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
earnest  discussion  on  the  (luestion  of  pro- 
moting legislation  favoring  Sabbath  Ob- 
servance and  Prohibition  of  the  Liquor 
Traffic.  The  Sabbath  is  being  more  and 
more  encroached  upon  by  the  greed  of  in- 
dividual and  organized  money-making  en- 
terprises. A  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  co-operate  with  other  churches, 
with  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance,  an  interde- 
nominational association,  to  guard  in  every 
legitimate  way  the  day  of  sacred  rest  from 
further  encroachments. 

The  discussion  of  Prohibition  turned  on 
the  question  whether  the  vote  in  a  Plebis- 
cite on  Prohibition,  held  last  September, 
warranted  the  enactment  of  Prohibitory  leg-  ^ 
islation.  The  vote  decided  that  it  did.  The 
majorities,  in  some  of  the  Provinces,  w^ere 
overwhelming  in  favor. 

A   proposal,   looking   in   the    direction   of 
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Mon-spotRrinn  plemcntarj  religious  iastnif- 
rioi)  in  thtt  public  schools,  by  concerted  ac- 
tion of  all  the  churches,  was  adopted.  New 
and  ffrcatly  Improved  forms  for  statistics 
were  approved.  A  large  majority  of  Pres- 
byteries favor  a  reduction  in  the  represent- 
ation in  the  Assembly,  from  one-fourth  to 
one-sixth,  of  the  ministers  and  elders,  as 
the  number  of  Commissioners  is  now  over 
500.  A  proposal  to  constituti?  an  Executive 
Committee  to  represent  the  Church,  in  the 
Interval  between  one  Assembly  and  the 
next,  was  sent  to  Presbyteries  for  consid- 
eration. The  finance  reports  show  a  total  of 
$2,511,175  raised  for  all  purposes,  and  that 
the  total  cost  for  administration  was  3.40 
per  cent.  This  includes  salaries  of  agents, 
secretaries,  expenses  of  committees,  office 
rent,  office  staff,  printing,  postage,  station- 
ery and  everything  that  pertains  to  admin- 
istration. 

The  next  General  Assembly  will  meet  in 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  June  next  year. 

There  are  now  in  the  Church  six  Synods 
and  fifty-three  Presbyteries.  There  are  1,013 
ministers  in  active  service,  188  retired,  287 
ordained  missionaries,  home  and  foreign, 
472  nnordained,  233  students  in  theology 
and  7,306  ruling  elders;  851  pastoral  charges 
self-supporting,  and  208  augmented  and  762 
manses;  593  nussion  fields — 462  Home,  36 
F'rencli,  95  Foreign.  In  these  there  are  212,- 
026  communicants,  of  whom  10,118  were  re- 
ceived last  year  on  profession  of  faith,  and 
7,368  by  certificate.  The  baptisms  last  year 
were  10,602  infants  and  1,045  adults.  There 
are  2.419  Sabbath  schools,  with  19,666  offi- 
cers and  teachers,  and  160,105  scholars; 
1,182  Young  People's  Societies,  of  which 
934  are  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E..  with  36.189  members. 

The  contributions  during  the  past  year 
were,  for  salaries  of  ministers,  $1,012,176, 
and  for  other  congregational  purposes  $913.- 
274;  for  the  general  work  of  the  Church- 
Theological  Education,  $62,149;  Home  Mis- 
sions, $106,169:  Augmentation  of  Stipends, 
$33,985:  Foreign  Missions,  $175,223;  French 
Evangelization,  $37,113;  Widows  and  Or- 
phans, $16,840;  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers, 
$21,319:  General  Assembly  expenses,  $4,461; 
several  Special  Funds,  $16,676— total  for 
Church  Schemes,  $473,935;  for  other  Benev- 
olent   purposes,    $lll,789—making    a    grand 


total  of  $2,511,175,  a  truly  great  showing  for 
a  young  Church  in  a  new  country. 

Toronto,  Canajda 


There  continue  to  be  all  sort5  of  re- 
ports in  the  press  with  regard  to  the  course 
of  Professor  McGiffert,  of  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  it  being  affirmed  by  some  that 
he  intends  to  withdraw  from  the  Presbyte- 
rian Cliurch  and  connect  himself  with  the 
Congregational  l)ody.  As  the  whole  matter 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
New  Y'^ork  Presbytery  these  reports  must 
be  taken  with  some  allowance. 

....  The  Louisville  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Churches,  finds  that 
it  cannot  secure  Dr.  Green,  President  of  the 
William  Jewell  College,  to  take  Dr.  Whit- 
sitt's  place.  Just  what  will  be  done  is  not 
yet  apparent,  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
trustees  will  meet  and  secure  some  one  to 
act  as  president.  This  is  entirely  within 
their  province,  altho  the  election  of  a  profes- 
sor cannot  be  ratified  until  the  meeting  of 
the  Convention  next  May. 

....  The  Zionists  have  been  having  a  sec- 
ond annual  conference  in  Baltimore,  and 
have  elected  as  memliers  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Basle  Congress,  which  is 
to  meet  on  August  15th  at  Basle,  Switzer- 
land, Prof.  Richard  Gottheil  and  Dr.  Ste- 
phen S.  Wise.  There  are  also  several  other 
delegates.  A  suggestion  made  by  the  En- 
glish Zionist  Federation  proposing  the  re- 
establishment  of  Judea  as  an  independent 
State  and  suggesting  the  purchase  of  the 
Maccabean  sites  in  Palestine,  to  begin  the 
work  by  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  col- 
ony and  a  Jewish  college  was  considered 
and  a  sum  of  money  voted  as  the  nucleus  of 
the  fund  required. 

....  The  xVrmy  and  Navy  department  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in 
the  Philippines  reports  that  it  has  continued 
the  work  of  distributing  stationery  and  lit- 
erature, paying  especial  attention  to  the  in- 
complete regiments  vv'hich  have  no  chap- 
lains to  care  for  them.  The  officers  in  com- 
mand have  given  every  assistance  possible, 
and  the  men  themselves  have  manifested 
very  great  pleasure  at  the  interest  shown 
in  them.  During  March  and  April  there 
were    distributed    2,300    papers   and    maga- 
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zines,  1,050  colportage  books  and  850  New 
Testaments.  Services  have  been  conducted 
at  the  Filipino  theater  in  Manila  and  at  the 
First  Division  Hospital,  where  an  average 
of  between  75  and  100  convalescents  have 
gathered  every  Sunday  afternoon.  In  the 
continued  uncertainty  of  the  military  situa- 
tion, the  work  of  the  Association  should  not 
be  demitted  in  the  sliglitest,  and  calls  for 
the  cordial  support  of  the  churches. 

....The  Methodist  Churches  of  America 
are  to  be  well  represented  in  the  Ecumen- 
ical Methodist  Conference,  to  be  held  in  Lon- 
don in  the  fall  of  1901.  There  are  to  be  in 
all  300  delegates  and  tiieir  apportionment 
among  the  different  bodies  gives  an  idea 
of  the  relative  strength  of  each.  The  pro- 
portion, as  agreed  upon  at  the  recent 
meeting  in  this  citj^  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed last  year,  is  as  follows:  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  129;  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  70;  Methodist  Church  of 
Canada,  24;  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  18;  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church,  15;  Colored  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  9;  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
9;  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  7;  American 
Wesley  an  Church,  4;  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion. ?•;  Union  American  ^Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  3;  Primitive  Methodist  Church, 
2;  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  old  constitu- 
tion. 1;  African  Union  Methodist  Protes- 
tant Church,  1;  Free  Methodist  Church,  1; 
Congregational  Methodist  Church,  1;  Brit- 
ish Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1;  Inde- 
pendent Methodist 'Church.  1;  United  Evan- 
gelical Church,  1:  total,  300. 

...  .At  a  meeting  of  the  general  Associa- 
tion of  Congregational  Ministers  of  Con- 
necticut at  Mew  Haven  last  week,  the  ques- 
tion of  marriage  and  divorce  came  up.  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  the  recent  mar- 
riage at  Greenwich,  Conn.  A  series  of  reso- 
lutions was  adopted  dwelling  upon  the  con- 
fusion arising  from  the  different  laws  in  the 
various  States,  recognizing  and  commend- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion for  uniform  legislation.  Also,  in  view 
of  the  situation  in  Connecticut,  which  al- 
lows legal  sanction  to  the  remarriage  of  all 
persons  who  have  been  divorced  for  what- 
ever cause  in  that  or  any  other  State,  the 
resolutions  urge  that  Congregational  minis- 


ters throughout  the  State  exercise  the  great- 
est caution  before  consenting  to  officiate  at 
the  marriage  of  any  person  who  has  been 
divorced,  and  that  such  consent  should 
never  be  given  without  a  careful  examina- 
tion leading  to  full  and  exact  knowledge  of 
the  facts;  that  comity  between  the  States  and 
the  Church  should  be  respected,  and  that 
ministers  should  decline  to  marry  parties 
who  are  forbidden  to  remarry  by  a  decree 
of  courts  in  other  States',  or  by  the  rules  of 
other  Christian  bodies  with  wliich  they  are 
connected.  The  resolutions  urge  that  min- 
isters should  preach  frequently  upon  the 
family,  and  that  careful  study  be  given 
to  the  need  of  a  large  use  of  the  home  in  re- 
ligious work. 


International  Missionary  Union. 

By  Miss  E.   Theodora  Crosby. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Missionary  Union  was  held  at  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  June  14-20th,  1899;  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  missionaries  were  present, 
representing  twelve  boards  and  seventeen  fields, 
but  as  was  remarked  by  Bishop  Foss,  of  the  M. 
E.  Church  :  "  The  minor  note  of  denominational - 
ism  was  dropped  out  and  only  the  great,  strong, 
golden  note  of  exultant  faitli  in  our  common 
Lord  was  heard." 

The  meetings  were  marked  by  the  scientific 
manner  in  which  the  various  phases  of  mis- 
sionary work  were  considered.  In  no  other  as- 
sembly in  the  world  can  there  be  found  so  many 
men  and  women  who  are  thoroughly  consecrated 
to  this  work,  and  at  the  same  time  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  political  and  educational  movements 
of  the  day.  in  their  possible  relation  to  missions. 

We  have  responsibilities  that  we  did  not  have 
a  year  ago.  God  has  been  wondrously  moving 
on  in  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Our  own  coun- 
try has  been  lifted  out  of  its  hermitage,  and 
whether  right  or  wrong  in  our  motives,  God  is 
using  us  to  lift  up  these  other  races. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  during  the  week 
was  Missionary  Co-operation.  Nowhere  is  de- 
nominationalism  so  lost  sight  of  as  in  the  mis- 
sion field.  This  Missionary  Union  is  a  living 
witness  to  the  unity  and  willingness  to  co-oper- 
ate on  the  part  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  va- 
rious boards  are  following  hard  after. 

It  w^as  agreed  by  all  the  missionaries  that  self- 
support  should  be  the  goal  of  the  native 
churches.  In  some  fields  self-support  can  be 
insisted   on    from    the    beginning.      In    others     it 
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must  l»o  j;r;Mhujll.v  H|)proacherl.  It  is  n  <|iiestioii 
whether  to  teach  iiHtivo  chuiThea  self-support 
first,  or  bring  benevolence  to  the  front.  Differ- 
ent races  bring  different  problems  which  must 
be  settled  by  the  individual  missionary. 

Medical  work  should  not  be  called  an  adjunct 
to  missionary  work.  It  is  missionary  work.  It 
may  be  indirect,  but  it  is  indirect  with  a  pur- 
pose. It  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  reach- 
ing people,  and  is  often  the  means  of  getting 
the  sympathy  and  protection  of  the  ruling 
power,  and  in  many  instances  of  substantial 
help  from  them. 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  work  is  found  in  the 
liquor  traffic.  Intemperance  is  forbidden  by  the 
Koran,  and  a  high  caste  Egyptian,  who  saw  a 
Mohammedan  intoxicated,  exclaimed,  "  Why,  he 
is  as  drunk  as  a  Christian !  " 

Woman's  work — educational,  evangelistic  and 
medical,  was  ably  discussed.  Touching  inci- 
*  dents  were  given  of  transformed  lives — the  noble 
helpful  womanhood  into  which  many  of  the  girls 
were  developed.  The  influence  of  women  on  the 
life  of  the  nation  was  brought  out.  Eliza  Tal- 
cott,  the  Florence  Nightingale  of  Japan,  in  her 
sacrificing  labors  among  the  soldiers  in  the  war 
between  China  and  Japan.  Dr.  Clara  Swain, 
the  first  woman  to  go  out  as  a  medical  mission- 
ary, fearing  neither  pestilence  nor  heathen  dig- 
nitaries in  her  labors  of  love.  And  with  such 
daughters  of  Christian  America  stands  the  army 
of  other  women  of  all  lands,  who  are  stedfast 
in  the  midst  of  persecution  and  death,  pressing 
on  to  the  redemption  of  the  womanhood  of  the 
world. 

An  inspiring  session  was  devoted  to  concise, 
pointed  statements  of  real  and  fruitful  conver- 
sions that  had  come  under  the  observation  of 
the  missionary.  Many  facts  were  brought  out, 
showing  the  great  transformation  in  the  habits 
and  customs  of  those  who  have  accepted  Christ. 
From  all  countries  and  tribes  and  tongues  the 
witness  came.  From  priest-ridden  Spain,  from 
Korea,  the  hermit  nation ;  from  Africa,  India, 
Siam  and  every  other  land  came  authentic 
statements  of  transformed  lives.  "  Hard  facts  " 
were  asked  for,  and  hard  facts  were  given.  Each 
instance  was  prefaced  with  "  /  know  " — uttered 
with  a  force  that  carried  conviction. 

Another  session  was  devoted  to  thrilling  es- 
capes, adventures,  "  snake  stories,"  etc.,  which 
brought  out  the  heroic  side  of  the  missionary 
life,  and  provoked  the  audience  to  laughter  anu 
to  tears.  An  outsider  was  heard  to  say,  "  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  isn't  *  in  it '  any  more !  " 

Persia  was  said  to  be  the  v.ulnerable  point  of 
Mohammedanism.     In  China  the  old   ideas  arc 


l»assiiig  a\v}i.\.  Tiie  Empf^ior  luid  determined  to 
fall  into  line  with  the  march  of  the  civilization 
of  to-day.  The  Empress  thought  he  was  going 
too  fast,  and  so  consigned  him  to  "  innocuous 
desuetude ;  "  but  whoever  holds  the  reins  of 
government,  reform  has  begun  ;  disintegration  is 
not  so  near  as  some  suppose.  A  greater  influ- 
ence, and  one  more  to  be  dreaded,  than  anything 
among  the  heathens,  is  the  power  of  the  Pa- 
pacy. There  is  more  trouble  in  many  missions 
to-day  from  Romanists  than  from  pagans,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  more  actual  perse- 
cution. The  lines  of  battle  are  being  drawn  up 
and  are  being  more  and  more  closely  defined. 
Here  in  America,  over  there  in  China,  through 
.Japan,  in  Korea,  everywhere,  the  greatest  ene- 
my we'  have  to  face  is  Romanism,  and  we  must 
be  readj'  to  meet  that  opposition,  and  in  the 
•  name  of  God    to  overcome  it. 

The  power  of  the  literature  sent  out  by  the 
mission  press  over  the  world  was  emphasized. 
In  many  fields  the  different  denominations  co- 
operate, and  have  but  one  press.  In  India  a 
single  press  sends  out  tracts,  Gospels,  Sunday 
school  literature  in  thirty  languages.  Leaflets 
are  scattered  far  and  wide,  reaching  the  regions 
seldom  or  never  touched  by  the  missionary.  In- 
stances were  cited,  not  only  of  individuals  be- 
ing converted,  but  of  whole  villages  being  trans- 
formed through  this  literature.  Mention  was 
made  of  the  grand,  tho  quiet,  work  of  the  va- 
rious Bible  Societies,  and  the  need  of  more  sub- 
stantial support  was  urged. 

Perhaps  in  no  one  of  the  sixteen  conferences 
which  have  been  held  by  this  Union  has  the 
need  of  utter  dependence  upon  the  Holy  Spirit 
been  so  emphasized,  with  the  importance  of  us- 
ing all  the  common  sense  and  judgment  God  has 
given  us.  As  the  President,  in  his  annual  ad- 
dress said  :  "  God  has  thrown  upon  thQ  Church 
greater  responsibility  than  it  has  ever  before 
known.  There  are  no  resources  equal  to  this 
broadening  of  our  opportunities,  there  can  be  no 
resources  save  in  the  renewed  consecration  of 
the  Church  of  God,  and  in  prayer.  The  Church 
must  measure  up  to  this  opportunity  on  its 
knees." 

At  the  farewell  meeting  twenty-seven  mission- 
aries were  on  the  platform,  making  with  others 
who  had  already  left,  thirty-four  returning  to 
their  work  or  going  out  for  the  first  time. 
Words  of  advice  were  given  by  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Wood,  D.D.,  a  veteran  missionary  of  sixty  long 
years  of  service.  P>ishop  Foss  spoke  to  the  oth- 
ers, and  the  conference  closed  with  the  benedic- 
tion by  the  venerable  and  beloved  Dr.  Cyrus 
Hamlin. 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FINANCIAL. 


Recent  Exports  of  Gold. 

The  exportation  of  Ji?l.*'.,5c»0,U()(i  of  i;-ol(l  in 
IIh'  three  weeks  ending- on  Saturday  lust  has 
Immmi  llic  snl).je('t  of  much  ooninienl.  It  WA- 
lows  an  import  movement  uninterrupted 
(lurinj;  tlie  hist  two  years,  there  having-  been 
an  excess  of  goUl  imports  over  exports  in 
every  month  since  July,  181)7.  For  tlie  liscal 
year  189S  the  total  excess  was  nearly  $105,- 
000,000,  and  for  the  eleven  months  euding 
witli  May  last  it  was  ,i;( 59,000,000.  Now  the 
tide  seems  to  have  turned.  These  shipments, 
Itowevfer,  afford  no  cause  for  the  slightest 
anxiety.  They  have  been  made  while  rates 
of  exchange  offered  only  a  very  slight  profit, 
or  no  profit  wliatever,  upon  such  exports  as 
an  ordinary  business  transaction.  The  gold 
has  gone  to  Europe  in  response  to  a  special 
demand.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  it  was 
needed  for  the  increase  of  bank  reserve 
funds,  which  had  become  exceptionally  low. 
For  example,  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  had  fallen  to  less  than  $100,  ■ 
000.000,  Avas  regarded  as  inadeqimte,  in  view 
not  only  of  possible  complications  in  the 
East  and  in  South  Africa,  but  also  of  pres- 
ent and  impending  demands  for  loans.  It 
was  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  loan  of 
$50,000,000  to  Japan,  Russia  was  in  the 
market  as  a  borrower,  and  a  large  sum 
might  soon  be  needed  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Mexican  debt.  These  requirements 
pointed  to  the  expediency  of  enlarging  the 
Bank's  stock  of  gold,  and  it  was  noted  that 
the  great  central  banks  of  Europe  were  hold- 
ing $87,000,000  less  gold  than  on  the  cor- 
responding date  one  year  ago. 

The  depletion  of  the  foreign  gold  reserves 
and  the  increase  of  the  stock  of  gold  in  the 
United  States  have  been  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  extraordinary  excess  of  our  ex- 
ports of  merchandise  over  our  imports  dur- 
ing the  last  two  and  one-half  years.  When 
the  foreign  banks  needed  gold  it  was  nat- 
ural that  they  should  come  to  this  country 
for  it.  Our  supply  is  so  great  that  what  they 
require  can  easily  and  safely  be  spared.  The 


Treasury's  gold  fund  is  now  $235,000,000,  the 
Xew  York  banks  have  $204,000,000,  and 
tliere  is  in  the  entire  country  only  a  little 
less  than  $1,000,000,000  a  (luantity  greater 
man  the  country's  supply  at  any  time  here- 
tofore, and  exceeding  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try at  the  present  time.  An  increase  of  the 
shipments  <'ven  to  $50,000,000,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  metal  is  wanted  for  the  for- 
tification of  foreign  bank  reserves,  should 
exert  no  disturbing  influence  upon  the  Treas- 
ury here  or  in  the  market  for  American  se- 
curities. This  gold  goes  abroad  rather  as  a 
temporary  loan  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  European  banks  than  in  discharge  of  this 
country's  obligations.  There  is  no  indication 
that  it  is  shipped  to  settle  an  international 
account. 

The  excess  of  our  merchandise  exports 
over  our  imports  during  the  last  two  years 
has  been  nearly  $1,200,000,000,  and  it  estab- 
lished for  this  country  a  great  credit  in  Eu- 
rope. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
credit  has  been  exhausted.  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  recently  procured  from  the  leading 
houses  dealing  in  foreign  exchange  estimates 
of  the  probable  amount  of  American  securi- 
ties sold  back  to  this  country  since  .January 
1st,  1898.  The  excess  of  merchandise  ex- 
ports for  the  sixteen  months  ending  with 
April  was  $760,000,000.  With  gold  and  sil- 
ver included,  the  excess  was  $6481000,000. 
This  difference  has  been  settled  in  part  by 
the  return  of  American  securities,  the  inter- 
est on  such  securities  still  held  abroad, 
freight  and  passenger  charges  paid  to  for- 
eign ships,  traveling  credits  of  American 
tourists  in  Europe,  and  some  minor  items. 
The  average  of  the  estimates  of  seven  ex- 
change houses  as  to  the  value  of  the  Ameri- 
can securities  sold  back  since  January  1st. 
1898,  was  $362,500,000.  To  this  the  Jourml 
of  Commerce  adds  its  own  estimate,  based 
upon  an  investigation  made  three  years  ago, 
of  the  value  of  the  other  items  mentioned 
above  ($226,500,000  for  sixteen  months),  and 
the  $20,000,000  paid  to  Spain,  making  a  to- 
tal of  $609,000,000.    These  figures  indicate 
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thai,  there  still  romaius  outstauding  about 
^40,000,000  of  the  credit  trade  balance  cre- 
ated by  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
during  the  sixteen  months.  Of  course  the  es- 
timates which  are  used  In  this  calculation 
cannot  be  verified,  because  there  is  no  offi- 
cial record  of  the  movement  of  securities  or 
of  the  other  items.  But  they  have  been 
made  with  care,  and  in  all  probability  they 
are  not  far  from  the  actual  amounts.  A  part 
of  the  credit  balance,  however,  was  created 
during  the  twelve  months  preceding  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1898,  and  this  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
count. Probably  the  remnant  of  the  credit 
balance  established  by  the  international 
trade  of  the  last  twenty-eight  months  con- 
siderably exceeds  $40,000,000.  At  all  events 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  recent  exports 
of  gold  have  been  due  to  the  complete  ex- 
haustion of  it  and  the  growth  of  obligations 
on  the  other  side  of  the  account. 


The  Trust  Company  of  America,  of 
which  ex-Comptroller  Ashbel  P.  Fitch  is 
president,  is  now  ready  for  business.  Mr. 
William  H.  Leupp,  formerly  second  vice- 
president  of  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company,  is  the  working  vice-president  of 
the  new  company.  Lawrence  O.  Murray,' 
Deputy  Controller  of  the  Currency,  is  trust 
officer.  Raymond  J.  Chatry,  recently  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Trust 
Company,  is  the  secretary.  A.  L.  Banister, 
of  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company, 
will  be  the  treasurer,  and  W.  Hunt  Hall, 
from  the  Central  Trust  Company,  will  be  the 
assistant  treasurer.  The  directors  include 
such  gentlemen  as  William  Barbour,  Emer- 
son McMillin,  E.  C.  Converse,  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer,  Anson  R.  Flower,  Henry  S.  Redmond, 
John  R.  Hegeman,  C.  I.  Hudson  and  others 
equally  well  known.  The  capital  of  the 
company  is  two  and  one-half  million  dollars 
and  the  surplus  is  the  same  amount. 


. ..  .The  following  dividends  and  coupons  are 
announced  : 

American  Bell  Telephone  Company,  Boston, 
$3  per  share  and  extra  $1.50  per  share,  payable 
July  15th. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway,  $1.25 
per  share,  quarterly,  payable  August  1st. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  -2  per  cent. 
on  preferred,  payable  July  1st. 

Otis  Elevator  Company.  $1.50  per  share, 
quarterly,  payable  on  July  15th. 


.\»!W  York  Central  cV  Hudson  iliver  Railroad, 
1  per  cent.,  quarterly,  payable  on  July  15th. 

United  States  Mortgage  <fc  Trust  Company,  5 
l>er  cent.,  ]>ayable  July  1st. 

United  Traction  &  Electric  Company,  1  per 
cent.,  payable  July  Ist. 

NATIONAL    BANKS. 

Bank  of  New  York,  5  per  cent.,  payable 
July  1st. 

Central  National  Bank,  4  per  cent.,  payable 
July  1st. 

Chatham  National  Bank,  quarterly,  4  per 
cent.,  payable  July  1st. 

Continental  National  Bank,  3  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  3d. 

East  River  National  Bank,  4  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  1st. 

Fourth  National  Bank,  3^^  per  cent.,  payable 
July  1st. 

Importers  &  Traders'  National  Bank,  10  per 
cent,,  payable  July  1st. 

Irving  National  Bank,  4  per  cent.,  payable 
July  1st. 

Merchants'  National  Bank,  3%  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  1st. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce,  4  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  1st. 

National  Bank  of  the  Republic,  4  per  cent., 
paj'able  July  1st. 

National  Butchers  &  Drovers'  Bank,  3  per 
cent.,  payable  July  1st. 

National  Park  Bank,  5  per  cent.,  payable 
July  1st. 

National  Shoe  &  Leather  Bank,  quarterly,  1 
per  cent.,  payable  July  1st. 

Phenix  National  Bank,  3  per  cent.,  payable 
July  1st. 

Ninth  National  Bank,  2  per  cent.,  payable 
July  1st. 

Seaboard  National  Bank,  3  per  cent.,  payable 
July  1st. 

STATE   BANKS. 

Bank  of  America,  7  per  cent.,  payable  July  1st. 
Elevenr.h    Ward   Bank,   4   per  cent.,   payable 
July  1st. 

Oriental  Bank,  5  per  cent.,  payable  July  1st. 

SAVINGS   BANKS. 

Manhattan  Savings  Institution,  3%  per  cent., 
payable  July  17th. 

Irving  Savings  Institution,  4  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  17th. 

Citizens'  Savings  Bank,-  3^/^  per  cent.,  payable 
July  17th. 

German  Savings  Bank,  3%  per  cent. 

Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  3^  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  17th. 

North  River  Savings  Bank,  3%  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  1st. 

Union  Dime  Savings  Institution,  Sy2  per 
cent.,  payable  July  20th. 

American  Savings  Bank,  3^/4  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  17th. 

Bowery  Savings  Bank,  3^.^  per  cent.,  payable 
July  17tn. 

Metropolitan  Savings  Bank,  4  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  19th. 

Emigrant  Industrial  Savings  Bank,  3%  per 
cent.,  payable  July  17th. 

....  Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 
during  the  past  week  were  : 

BANKS. 


New  York  N.  B.  A..  252 

Phenix ,  114 

Western SIOJ^ 


Broadway 240% 

City 2010 

Hanover 735 

Manhattan  Co 2B0 

TRUST   COMPANIES. 

Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 1445 

N.  Y.  Life  Insurance  and  Trust 1480 

Trustee  of  America 338J^ 


INSURANCE. 


A  Strange  Story. 

According  to  court  reports,  one  Cisna,  a 
sort  of  physician,  entered  into  an  agreement 
witli  one  Sheibley,  a  life  insurance  broker, 
by  which  the  former  was  to  select  subjects, 
and  the  latter  was  to  cause  them  to  be  in- 
sured; when  death  occurred,  ten  per  cent,  was 
to  go  to  the  beneficiary  named  in  the  policy, 
eighty  per  cent.  Avas  to  go  "  to  the  party 
who  should  advance  the  money  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  adventure."  and  the  remainder 
was  to  be  divided  among  the  partners.    In 

1893  one  Kennedj'^  was  thus  selected  as  a 
"subject"  and  was  insured  for  $19,000;  in 

1894  his  death  vindicated  the  judgment 
shown  in  the  selection;  the  companies  paid 
$16,000  to  Sheibley,  who  handed  $1,600  to  the 
widow,  $1,425  to  Dr.  Cisna  and  kept  the  re- 
mainder. There  were  also  other  cases,  and 
"  in  meeting  the  expenses  and  premiums  of 
these  new  contracts  and  in  paying  the  living 
expenses  of  at  least  two  of  these  persons 
while  awaiting  results/'  there  was  an  ex- 
penditure which  led  to  a  disagreement. 
Cisna  wanted  Sheibley  to  settle.  Sheibley  said 
he  had  supposed  some  one  else  was  advanc- 
ing the  needed  eighty  per  cent.,  and  he  was 
willing  to  pay  it  to  such  person,  but  when 
he  found  that  partner  Cisna  was  this  per- 
son he  felt  a  sense  of  wrong  and  refused  to 
hand  over;  hence  Cisna  had  to  appeal  to  the 
law.  The  Master  to  whom  the  matter  was 
referred  for  investigation  reported  that  Cisna 
was  entitled  to  the  entire  remainder  of 
$9,012.23;  the  court,  however,  pronounced 
the  whole  business  illegal  and  immoral  and 
declined  to  settle  the  quarrel. 

The  judgment  of  an  intelligent  public  must 
be  that  the  two  partners  are  justly  entitled 
to  a  long  residence  in  the  penitentiary — the 
Cisna  physician  to  the  longer  one,  as  being 
the  most  abominable  villain  of  the  pair.  The 
story  comes  from  Chicago.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  why  operations  of  the  re- 
ported sort  go  unpunished  after  the  offenders 
are  bold  enough  to  turn  State's  evidence 
against  themselves  by  going  into  law  to  set- 


tle their  dispute  over  the  division,  and  also 
to  know  the  names  of  the  companies  thus 
tricked.  The  whole  story  has  the  true  Penn- 
sylvania flayor  of  about  the  year  1880,  and 
it  must  be  especially  attractive  to  the  good 
simpletons,  in  both  p]ngland  and  the  United 
States,  who  say  they  really  believe  insurance 
of  infants  is  a  scheme  of  child-murder.  For 
if  this  were  so,  the  officers  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan and  of  the  Prudential  of  London  and  the 
Prudential  of  Newark  would  be  partners  in 
defrauding  their  own  companies,  even  dis- 
missing the  babies  themselves  as  of  no  con- 
sequence. Then  these  officers  would  be 
dupes  of  a  colossally  simple  sort,  or  else  ac- 
complices and  partners.  Whoever  believes 
that  such  persons  can  exist  except  in  comic 
opera  is  capable  of  believing  anything,  even 
that  such  insurance  transactions  as  related 
above  are  legitimate. 


An  Annuity  in  Marble. 

A  NEM'SPAPEii  siorj^  relates  that  in  a  cem- 
etery in  a  Kentucky  town  stands  a  monu- 
ment with  a  history.  Twelve  years  ago  a 
marble-working  concern  offered  to  erect  a 
$1,500  shaft  on  the  lot  of  a  wealthy  resi- 
dent, to  be  paid  for  at  once,  but  with  the 
proviso  that  10  per  cent,  interest  should  be 
paid  him  by  the  monument  makers  during 
his  life.  The  proposition  was  accepted,  and 
the  man  whose  epitaph  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  shaft  is  still  living,  and  has  drawn  back 
the  contract  price  and  $300  more.  The  par- 
ticulars are  not  given  precisely,  but  he  is 
now  said  to  be  past  70  and  in  good  health. 
At  58  the  purchase  price  of  a  $150  an- 
nuity is  $1,704,  not  $1,500;  and  at  that  age 
$1,500  will  buy  $132,  not  $150,  the  "ex- 
pectation "  being  then  a  little  less  than  15% 
years.  It  thus  appears  that  he  bought  this 
annuity  on  favorable  terms,  unless  the 
chances  of  the  endurance  of  the  monument 
concern  were  taken  into  account.  The  mar- 
ble men  have  clearly  made  a  bad  bargain, 
unless,  on  the  other  hand,  they  took  care 
of  themselves  in  fixing  the  price,  for  when 
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li.t?iii'iiig  is  to  bo  done  on  sncli  a  tninsacUon 
by  outsiders  it  is  well  to  remember  that  an- 
nuity tables  are  not  made  on  merchandise 
lis  a  basis.  Still  the  rule  is  good  that  it  is 
better  to  buy  annuities,  as  well  as  insur- 
ance, of  those  who  regularly  deal  in  the 
article;  moreover,  it  is  not  a  safe  business 
to  engage  in  single  transactions  in  either, 
'i'lie  absence  of  average  is  a  bacl  feature  al- 
ways. 


A   Wrong"  Assumption, 

Undeklyinc!  all  anti-compact  laws  as  lev- 
eled against  insurance  companies  is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  sole  operation  of  compacts 
is  to  raise  rates,  or  at  least  to  maintain 
them.  The  assumption  underneath  this  as- 
sumption is  that  when  underwriters  get  to- 
gether they  agree  to  adhere  to  one  uniform 
schedule,  and  therefore  the  desire  for  a  lit- 
tle more  being  imbedded  in  human  nature, 
the  usual  effect  is  to  add  a  little  to  former 
rates  as  being  just  as  easily  obtainable  as 
not.  Hence  the  conclusion  that  if  underwrit- 
ers are  only  kept  apart,  with  no  opportunity 
for  exchanging  and  discussmg  results  of  ex- 
perience, they  w^ill  lose  the  confidence  de- 
rived from  association  and  will  compete  with 
one  another  furiously  because  blindly.  All 
this  assumption  is  contrary  to  experience. 
The  exchange^ of  results,  even  when  law 
does  not  seek  to  interfere  with  it,  has  never 
been  quite  as  full  and  free  as  in  the  public 
interest  it  ought  to  be.  Such  common  use 
of  knowledge  obtained  experimentally  and 
at  great  cost  increases  the  common  fund  of 
information  as  to  what  are  adequate  rates, 
nor  does  it  tend  to  raise  rates,  but  often,  and 
vei*y  naturally,  to  the  contrary.  For  it  may 
appear  that  rates  on  certain  classes  are  a 
little  high,  as  well  as  that  those  upon  others 
are  too  low;  moreover,  nothing  can  be  so 
much  for  the  common  good  in  this  field,  al- 
tho  temporarily  disagreeable  to  the  parties 
directly  concerned,  as  to  compel  improve- 
ment by  rating  bad  risks  high  or  refusing 
them  altogether. 

Still  further,  experience  has  shown  that 
rate  compacts  do  not  mean  high  rates  or 
even  maintained  rates.  Competition  is 
tempted  to  rate  cutting  by  the  hope  of  get- 
ting an  advantage  in  the  chase  of  premiums 


out  of  tlie  temporary  good  faith  of  tlie  otiiers 
in  the  compact  and  by  the  suspicion  that 
perhaps  the  others  will  not  keep  faith  and 
therefore  that  whoever  cuts  first  will  profit 
most.  This  mijjerable  weakness  in  human 
nature  is  overlooked  by  the  legislators  who 
forbid  all  compacts. 

In  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Southeastern  Tariff  Association,  late- 
ly in  session  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  can  no 
longer  lawfully  make  rates;  hence  it  cannot 
reduce  them,  but  must  leave  standing  there 
those  in  force  when  the  prohibiting  law  went 
into  effect.  The  immediate  result,  if  the  as- 
sumption were  sound,  would  be  that  the 
rates,  deprived  of  artificial  support,  would 
fall— but  they  do  not.  Should  individual  ac- 
tion of  companies  be  expected  to  reduce 
rates  generally?  It  seems  to  be  so  assumed, 
but  the  natural  course  of  one  who  must  walk 
without  light  is  to  walk  carefully.  In  an 
untried  insurance  field— for  example,  insur- 
ance of  health  or  of  mercantile  credits — a 
prudent  company  writes  risks  moderately, 
looking  keenly  to  secure  the  best  average, 
and  intends  to  err  in  rates  on  the  side  of 
safety  if  at  all;  this  it  does  because  it  is  de- 
prived of  the  experience  of  others  as  a  guide. 
Hostile  legislation  would  force  every  com- 
pany to  move  blindly,  if  possible,  by  isolat- 
ing it;  if  this  reasoning  were  sound  (as  we 
have  before  pointed  out)  the  ideally  low  rate 
could  be  had  by  walling  up  each  under- 
writer in  a  close  cell  and  passing  his  food  in 
through  a  wicket  in  the  door. 


During  last  March  the  New  York  Life 
paid  344  policies,  on  the  lives  of  304  holders, 
for  a  total  of  $1,008,523,  nearly  forty  per 
cent,  being  on  the  lives  of  22  persons.  The 
largest  claim  was  $60,000;  the  next  was  $48,- 
636;  the  next,  $39,775;  there  were  three  $20,- 
000  claims  also.  The  only  remarkable  thing 
about  this  is  the  fact  that  large  amounts  of 
insurance  on  single  lives  and  large  claims 
have  ceased  to  be  remarkable.  As  the  com- 
pany paid  fifteen  and  a  third  millions  on 
claims  in  1898  and  there  is  naturally  some 
increase,  the  March  total  was  below  the 
average.  On  the  lives  of  ten  women  there 
were  twelve  policies  paid,  amounting  to  $30,- 
068. 
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"What  is  his  politics?"  "F  don't  know. 
He  is  a  Democrat." — Life. 

....The  little  dressmaker,  who  was  walking 
across  a  field,  on  encountering  a  bull  said  she 
guessed  she'd  better  cut  bias  to  avoid  a  gore. — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

...."Bobby,  what  did  you  do  with  your 
peanut  shells  on  the  street  car?"  "I  put  'em 
in  th'  overcoat  pocket  o'  that  man  I  was  a-sit- 
lin'  by." — Exchange. 

CURFEW. 

.  . .  .England's  son  was  silent  sitting, 

Each  attempt  to  cheer  him  fails, 
While  his  red  and  tear-stained  features 
Clearly  show  the  prints  of  wails. 

— Yale  Record. 

...  ."I  want  to  tell  yo',  my  deah  brethren," 
said  Deacon  Johnsing  to  his  flock  at  prayer- 
meeting,  "  dat  in  dese  days  of  j  chainless  bikes, 
hossless  kerridges  an'  sich,  dat  what  we  need 
fo'  the  glorification  of  de  cullud  folkses  am 
chickenless  coops,  razzerless  pahties,  melonless 
patches  and  crapless  games.  Does  yo'  follow 
me?  " — Harper's  Bazar. 

....The  secretary  of  the  Divorced  Men's 
Club  of  Alameda,  Cal.,  is  named  Battles,  and 
his  report  says :  "  Our  club  is  doing  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  preventing  men  from  allowing  their 
love  to  get  the  better  of  their  judgment.  Sev- 
eral men  who  thought  of  getting  married  have 
been  saved  by  our  missionaries,  and  we  intend 
to  push  the  good  work  along." 

....  In  his  earnestness,  the  great  Populist  ora- 
tor forgot  himself.  "  Let  us  not  wash  our  party 
linen  in  public!"  he  cried,  passionately.  In- 
stantly his  audience  was  upon  its  feet,  crying 
out  angrily.  "  I  should  say,"  faltered  the  ora- 
tor, now  clearly  much  chagrined,  "  let  us  not 
sponge  our  party  celluloid  in  public !  "  Here- 
upon there  was  much  applause,  followed  by 
singing  by  the  glee  club. — Detroit  Journal. 

...  .A  W^est  Side  Sunday-school  class  in  Chi- 
cago had  been  studying  the  Old  Testament.  The 
youngsters  were  small  but  bright,  and  were  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  subject.  "  Jimmy,"  said  the 
teacher,  turning  to  one  of  his  star  pupils,  '*  who 
was  it  killed  the  Philistines?"  "Samson," 
said  Jimmy  without  hesitation.  But  Walter 
Smith's  hand  was  raised  in  an  indignant  protest. 
"  'Twas  not,"  he  declared,  without  waiting  to  be 
asked  about  it.  "  Sampson  wasn't  there  at  all. 
It  was  Schley." — Exchange. 

THE   GRADUATES. 

He: 

....The  graduate  in  glory  stands. 

His  college  course  complete, 
His  brilliant  thesis  in  his  hands. 

The  whole  world  at  his  feet. 
He  little  guesses,  as  he  lets 

Those  words  of  wisdom  fall, 
He'll  never  see  the  time  again 

When  he  will  know  it  all. 

IShe: 

Now  comes  the  gentle  graduate 

To  make  her  graceful  bow, 
To  point  our  highest  duties  out 

And  tell  us  why  and  how ; 
She  clears  all  knotty  points  away 

Concerning  State  affairs — 
Her  pa  is  wondering  how  he'll  pay 

For  the  costly  gown  she  wears. 

— New  York  World. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED  BY  VIRGINIA   DOANE. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  week's 
puzzles  we  will  send  "  Historic  Pilgrimages  in 
New  England,"  by  Edwin  M.  Bacon. 

THE    OUTING    OF    THE    AUTHORS. 

(Concluded.) 

Fill  each  blank  with  the  name  of  an  author. 
The  number  of  stars  indicate  the  number  of 
letters  in  the  name. 

A  monarch  of  Deutschland  appeared  as  a  guest, 
The  (35)  *  *  *  *  of  old  (36)  *******  they 
called  him, 
Who  called  out  "  G'    (37)    *  *  *  *  "   to  a  sorry 
old  nag. 
And  he   (3S)   *  *  *  unto  death  then  bemauled 
him. 

"  I'd  much  like  to  know    (30)    *  *  *  *  *  *    (40) 
*****"  cried  John    (41)    ***** 
"  To  belabor  that  poor  beast  so  roundly, 
None  but  an  old  heathen  would  use  such  a  (42) 

He   «  «   :!:  :!: 

To  boat  and  to  lash  him  so  soundly." 

But  in  spite  of  the  (43)   *  *  *  *  and  the  numer- 
ous  M4)    *  *  *  *  * 
The  battered  old  horse  went  on  living. 
Till   his  friends  found  a    (45)    *  *  *  *  *   of  the 
mossiest  turf 
IJepose  to  his  weary  frame  giving. 

To  return  to  their  (40)   *  *  *  *  *  *  they  a  (47) 
*  *  *  *  *  car  took, 
Declaring  they'd  had  a  (48)  *  *  *  *  *  outing. 
While   a    (49)    **********    tall    played    a 
Jew's  harp  in  glee. 
And  shocked  the  whole  party  by  shouting. 

HARRIET   M.   GREENLEAF. 
CENTRAL   ACROSTIC. 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same 
number  of  letters.  AVhen  rightly  guessed  and 
written  one  below  the  other,  the  central  letters 
will  spell  a  surname  of  Attila. 

Reading  across:  1,  To  dispute  about  a  pur- 
chase: 2.  anxiously  watchful;  3,  an  island  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago ;  4,  children  ;  5.  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  money  paid ;  0,  a  kind  of  cake 
much  in  vogue  in  New  England ;  7,  to  burn 
and  smoke  without  flame ;  8,  to  throw  one's  self 
with  a  jerk,  as  in  displeasure;  9.  a  commercial 
traveler ;  10,  darkens ;  11,  miserable ;  12,  the 
least  quantity  possible. 

NUMERICAL   ENIGMA. 

Undoubtedly  the  writer,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  G,  7,  8, 

9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14  is  the  strongest  11,  9,  13,  8 
connecting  our  11,  5,  13,  3  with  the  home  of  the 
6,  2.  7,  3,  4  beefeater,  because  he  has  a  good 
strong  14,  1,  12,  10  on  the  hearts  of  each. 

s.  c.  s. 
ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  OF  JUNE  15th. 

Ci^NTRAL  Acrostic. — Isocrates.  1,  Caliber;  2, 
bluster  :  3,  galoche  :  4,  oracles  ;  5.  journey  ;  6,  Po- 
laris ;  7.  wasting  ;  8,  mileage  ;  0,  bristle. 

Anagram. — Gottbold  Ephraim  Lessing. 

A  Letter  Puzzle. — Karl  Robert  Nesselrode.  1. 
Nestle  ;   2,  robber  ;   3,  seldom  ;   4.  rocker  ;   5,  tablet. 

Diamond. — 1,  P;  2,  cad;  3.  carat;  4,  paragon: 
5,  Dagon  ;   6,  ton  ;   7,  N. 

Althors'  Surnames  Enigmatically  Expressed. 
— 1,  Cooke  ;  2,  Barham  ;  3,  Butler  ;  4,  Cooper  ;  5, 
Gay  ;  6,  Emerson  ;  7,  Howe  ;  8,  Howells  ;  9,  Hunt ; 

10,  Key ;  11.  Lover :  12,  Moore ;  13.  Payne ;  14, 
Johnson  ;  15,  Thoreau  ;  16,  Hardy  ;  17,  Reade  ;  18, 
Wordsworth  ;  19,  Hogg ;  20,  Ruskin  ;  21,  Hale ; 
22,  Edgeworth  ;  23,  Stockton  ;   24,  Holmes. 
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Personal. 

Among  those  who  received  honorary  de- 
j?rees  at  the  recent  commencements  were  the  fol- 
lowing:  President  McKinlcy,  D.C.L.,  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke  College,  LL.D.,  Smith  College ;  Andrew 
Carnegie,  LL.D.,  Heidelberg  University,  Tiffin, 
Ohio ;  Kear-Admiral  Schley,  Rear-Admiral  Mel- 
ville, Major-Goneral  Joseph  Wheeler  and  W. 
Bourke  Cockran,  LL.D.,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity ;  General  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  and 
Cecil  Rhodes,  D.C.L.,  Oxford  University,  Eng- 
land. 

.  . .  .For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Berlin 
TTniversity  a  degree  in  course  has  been  conferred 
upon  a  woman,  the  recipient  being  Fraulein 
Neumann,  to  whom  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  was 
given  at  the  recent  graduation  exercises.  In 
India  permission  to  practice  before  the  High 
Court  at  Allahabad  has  been  withheld  from 
Miss  Sorabji,  who  took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  at 
Bombay  University  and  afterward  studied  with 
marked  success  at  Oxford,  her  purpose  being  to 
practice  the  profession  of  law  in  her  native 
land. 

....Captain  William  A.  Andrews  started 
from  Atlantic  City  on  the  18th  inst.  to  cross  the 
ocean  in  a  little  sloop-rigged  boat  12  feet  long, 
5  feet  wide  and  22  inches  deep.  He  carries  pro- 
visions for  two  months,  and  expects  to  reach  the 
Azores  in  forty  days.  He  has  made  the  voyage 
before  in  a  boat  not  much  larger  than  the  one 
which  now  bears  him.  On  the  same  day  How- 
ard Blackburn  sailed  from  Gloucester  for  Eng- 
land by  way  of  the  Newfoundland  coast  and  the 
Irish  Channel  in  a  boat  thirty  feet  long.  Bojth 
of  these  venturesome  navigators  intend  to  visit 
the  Paris  Exposition. 

....Hinton  Rovran  Helper,  author  of  "The 
Impending  Crisis,"  a  book  now  almost  forgotten, 
is  living  in  Washington  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine. 
He  was  twenty-seven  years  old  when  he  wrote 
the  book  which  excited  so  much  discussion  dur- 
ing the  three  or  four  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  Civil  War.  For  the  last  thirty  years 
he  has  devoted  his  energies  to  the  promotion  of 
his  project  for  a  railroad  "  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Yukon  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan."  A  prize 
of  $1,000,  offered  by  him  for  a  poem  of  consider- 
able length  upon  the  subject  of  this  proposed 
railroad,  was  awarded  some  years  ago  to  a  clerk 
in  one  of  the  Departments  at  Washington. 

....Believing  that  the  law  imposing  taxes 
upon  personal  property  is  a  just  one  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  meet  its  require- 
ments conscientiously,  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  of 
Chicago  has  reported  to  the  assessors  in   that 


city  all  her  prox)orty  of  this  character,  the 
amount  being  $1,503,000.  This  is  the  largest 
individual  list  which  the  assessors  have  received. 
Mrs.  Blaine,  the  widow  of  a  son  of  the  late 
•lames  G.  Blaine,  inherited  her  fortune  from 
her  father,  the  late  Cyrus  H.  McCormick.  She 
has  recently  given  a  large  sum  to  be  used  in 
establishing  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  teach- 
ers. 

.  .  .  .Zola,  joyful  and  buoyant  in  Paris  because 
of  the  triumph  of  justice  in  the  Dreyfus  case, 
tells  correspondents  of  the  London  papers  that 
while  the  second  trial  and  anticipated  acquittal 
of  Dreyfus  will  probably  relieve  him  from  addi- 
tional exertion  in  behalf  of  the  wronged  man,  it 
is  his  purpose  to  deal  with  "  the  psychology  of 
the  affair  "  in  a  novel.  He  also  intends  to  write 
and  publish  the  story  of  his  experience  while 
exiled  in  England,  where,  he  says,  he  was  im- 
pressed by  the  reign  of  law,  the  feeling  of  abso- 
lute security  caused  by  it,  the  sincere  hospitality 
of  the  English  people,  and  their  careful  respect 
for  his  desire  to  remain  unknown  and  in  seclu- 
sion. 

The  late  Dr.  Robert  C.  Billings  of  Bos- 
ton bequeathed  nearly  $1,000,000  to  educational 
or  charitable  institutions.  Harvard  University, 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Institute  of 
Technology  receive  $100,000  each  :  $50,000  is 
given  to  each  of  three  hospitals ;  there  are  seven 
bequests  of  $25,000.  one  of  which  goes  to  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  and  seventeen  of  $10,000,  this  list 
including  Tuskegee  Normal  School  and  Atlanta 
University.  Te  the  Institute  of  Technology's 
$100,000  is  added  $50,000  for  the  assistance  of 
students  who  do  not  use  liquor  or  tobacco.  By 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Catherine  M.  White  of  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  receives 
$200,000  and  a  fund  for  three  scholarships. 

....  Since  1889  the  late  Emilio  Castelar's 
physicians  had  vainly  advised  him  to  do  less 
work  and  take  more  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
He  disobeyed  them,  saying  that  his  wants  would 
not  permit  him  to  slacken  his  pace.  In  addition 
to  what  he  earned  by  writing  he  had  no  income 
except  $2,000  a  year  which  came  to  him  as  a 
pension  because  he  had  been  President  and  a 
professor  in  the  Madrid  University.  He  was 
hospitable  and  charitable  beyond  his  means,  and 
left  nothing  except  his  books,  pictures,  bric-a- 
brac,  and  collection  of  autographs.  His  last 
visit  to  the  Mediterranean  coast  was  made 
against  the  advice  of  his  physician.  He  greatly 
enjoyed  it  until  exposure  in  a  boat  gave  him  the 
chill  which  the  doctor  had  dreaded  and  which 
brought  on  the  fatal  attack  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia. 
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Insurance  Company  of  North  America 

OK     3r^H:iIvAI3E:r^l^HIA,    F^E^NMA. 


JANUARY    1,     1S»9. 

Real  Estate $596,477  02 

First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate 2,337,009  20 

U.  S,  Bonds,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Montreal  and  other  City  and  State  Loans . .  879,250  00 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  and  Erie,  Lehigh  Valley  and  other  Companies'  Bonds  and  Stocks  4,451,420  00 

Cash  in  Bank  and  Bankers'  hands 737,422  75 

Loans  with  Collateral 16,500  00 

Notes  receivable  and  Unsettled  Marine  Premiums 418,676  29 

Net  Cash  Fire  Premiums  in  course  of  Transmission 590,764  J3 

Accrued  Interest  and  all  other  Property 178,969  5i 

Total  Assets $10,206,488  90 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock $3,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re-insurance 3,927,487  74 

Reserve  for  Losses 665,012  92 

All  other  Liabilities 87,432  26 

Surplus  over  all   Liabilities 2,526,555  98 

$T0,2067488  90 


CHARLES    PLATT,  President. 
BENJAMIN  RUSH,  2d  Vice-Prest, 
JOHN  H,  ATWOOD,  Asst,  Sec'y. 
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QREVILLE  E.  FRYER,  Sec'y  and  Treas, 
T.  HOUARD  WRIGHT.  Marine  Sec'y,        t 
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fl^^s  a^o... 


primitive  man  was  satisfied  with  a  slowly  moving 
bullock  cart  with  its  lumbering  wheels;  now  we  must 
move  from  place  to  place  easily  and  quickly. 

It  has  taken  us  thousands  of  years  to  learn  the  se- 
cret of  ease  of  motion  and  its  attendant — speed. 

At  first  the  heavy  wheels  crushed  down  the  rough 
places  and  sunk  deeply  into  the  road.  Now  those  rough 
places  sink  into  the  tires  on  the  wheels. 

Follow  this  idea  and  you  see  the  difference  between 
a  good  tire  and  a  poor  one.  The  good  one  fits  itself  to 
the  road — It  seems  to  be  made  up  of  easily  moving 
joints.  The  poor  one  acts  slowly  and  wastes  power.  It 
is  more  like  the  wheel  on  the  bullock  cart. 

Cheap  tires  are  sure  to  be  poor  tires.  Stiff  fabric  is 
covered  with  cheap  heavily  compounded  rubber.  It  is 
as  if  every  joint  was  filled  with  sand  instead  of  oil. 
Such  tires  cost  more  in  the  end,  because  they  do  not  last. 


f^ar^^foyd  T ^^Ss 


are  not  cheap  tires.  They  are  made  of  good  fabric  and 
good  rubber,  skillfully  put  together.  They  cost  more 
than  many  others,  so  some  dealers  have  tires  which 
they  say  are  "just  as  good,"  but  you  can  get  Hartfords 
if  you  insist. 

Catalogue  free.  Branches  in  principal  cities. 
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